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Santa  Claus’  Rough  Season 


‘Pro’  Actors  Weep  in  Their  Chimneys  as  Boston  Goes 
For  ‘Salvation  Army’  Amateurs 

♦■  ■■  - — - 


Boston.  Jan.  1.  • 

Hub's  pro  Santa  Clauses  had  a 
rough  Christmas,  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  it  was  one  of  the  worst  in  the 
memory  of  the  oldest  SC  pro  and 
children’s  entertainer.  It  repre¬ 
sented  about  a  $1,000  loss  to  an 
individual  performer,  one  of  the 
old  Hub  Santas  estimated. 

*  "It  was  all  ’Salvation  Army’  stuff 
this  year.  They  picked  guys  off  the 
street  for  $10  and  furnished  the 
Suit,"  he  said.  "Gas  stations,  super¬ 
markets  and  toy  stores,  drive-ins 
and  drugstores  all  hired  amateurs 
this  season.  The  Santa  Claus  biz 
seems  to  have  gone  to  pot." 

Scale  for  a  pro  Santa  Claus  here 
is  $25  and  up.  Most  dates  for  the 
Santas  also  billed  as  "children’s 
entertainers"  paid  off  at  $50  and 
$75,  and  quite,  a  few  nabbed  $100 
fees  in  the  days  when  affluent  Bos¬ 
tonians  hired  their  own  private 
Santa  Clauses  for  their  children’s 
parties.  • 

*  It  was  nothing  an  amateur  could 
hahdle  either,  the  old  pro  SC 
reminisced.  "It  takes  a  real  per¬ 
former  to  handle  a  party  in  the 
traditional  manner — a  good  line  of 
patter— big  array  of  sight  gags — 
and  a  flash  finish,  like  gqing  into 
the  fireplace  and  making  like 
you're  going  up  the  chimney." 

Arrivals  of  Santa  Claus  from 
helicopters  at  supermarkets  and 
other  commercial  establishments, 
so  popular -in  the  past,  failed  to 
ignite  this  year.  Most  firms  had 
one  of  their  employees  don  a  Santa 
suit  to  double. 

Club  dates  were  off  more  than 
50%  this  December  over  last  year, 
bookers  reported.  The  big  drop 
was  mystifying.  There  seemed  to 
be  as  much  money  around  as  last 
year,  one  reported,  but  they 
weren’t  spending  it  on  entertain¬ 
ment. 


Queen’s  Honors 
To  Showfolk 

London,  Jan.  1. 

British  circuit  operator  James 
Fred  EmeTy,  head  of  the  Emery 
circuit  which  controls  a  chain  of 
25  houses,  in  Northern  England, 
has  received  a  knighthood’  on  the 
Queen’s  New  .Year’s  Honors  list. 

Actor  Robert  Morley,  currently 
costarring  in  "Fanny,"  was  made 
a  Commander  of  the  British  Em¬ 
pire,  with  a  similar  honor  going  to 
Prince  Littler  as  chairman-  of  the 
combined  services  entertainments 
committee. 

Composer  Muir  Mathieson  re¬ 
ceived  the  Order  of  the  British 
Empire  for  his  contribution  to>  film 
music. 


Latest  Friscoism 

Hollywood,  Jan.  1. 

Joe  Frisco,  veteran  vaudevil- 
llan  famous  for  his  cracks  on 
show  biz,  speaking,  of  Christ¬ 
mas:  "I  know  that  playing 
Santa  Claus  is  the  graveyard 
of  the  actors,  and  I  didn’t  mind 
standing  in  a  window  for 
eight  hours  a  day,  but  when 
they  wanted  me  to  go  to  a 
drygoods  store  in  Pomoi\a  to 
break  in  my  act  I  gave  up." 


British  Public  Eating  Up 
U.S.  Folk  Tunes— Many 
Of  Old  Albion  Origin 

.  London,  Jan.  1. 

The  British  public  is  not  only 
going  for  the  American  pop  hits 
but  also  developing  a  wide  taste 
for  the  traditional  American  folk¬ 
songs.  Trend  has  been  encouraged 
by  the  existence  of  so  -  called 
"skiffle  groups,"  amateur  vocal 
combos  who  give  private  concerts 
of  traditional  songs  from  the  U.  S. 

The  American  folk  catalog  has 
(Continued  on  page  63) 

BELLS  AREN’T  RINGING, 
ON  STAGEHAND  ORDERS 

The  New  York  stagehands’  union  J 
is  at  it  again.  Long  noted  in  the  | 
trade  for  its  arbitrary  rulings  and  J 
demands,  the  grips’  outfit  last 
week  pulled  the  switch  on  a  pro¬ 
posal  by  the  Theatre  Guild  to 
have  recorded  Christmas  bells  un¬ 
der  the  marquee  of  the  Shubert 
'Theatre,  N.  Y.,  where  "Bells  Are 
Ringing"  is  a  new  hit. 

Alerted  by  a  member  of  the 
house  crew,  business  agent  John 
Goodson,  of  Theatrical  Protective 
Union  No.  I,  IATSE,  notified  the 
musical’s  management  that  it  would 
have  to  add  a  full-time  man  to  the 
stage  crew  to  turn  the  sound  device 
(Continued  on  page  13) 


Worthy’s  Tape  From  China 

One  of  the  three  American  news¬ 
men  who-  defied  the  U.  S.  State 
Dept.. .  by,. .  entering  Communist 
China  last  .week  has  already  done 
a  CBS  Radio  broadcast  via  tape, 
from  Peiping;  He*s  William  Worthy, 
correspondent  •  for  the  Baltimore 
Afro-American,  .who  also  freelances 
for  CBS..  Worthy  got  a  tape  out  of 
China  in  time  for  the  Saturday 
(29)  "World*  News  Roundup"  and 
will  do  live  broadcasts  if  he  can 
secure  a  circuit. 

Worthy  went  to  China  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Afro-American,  and 
not  as  a  CBS  representative.  But 
he's  freelanced  for  CBS  before,  in 
Kenya  and  in  Moscow,  so  that  the 
network  is  using  his  stuff.  | 


‘GUYS& BOLLS' 


Almost  AD  Show  Biz  &  Fringes  Look 
,  Like  Partner  of  Sam  the  Credit  Man’ 


By  £ENE  ARNEEL 

That  1956  was  a  year  of  many 
changes  in  the  film  industry  is  a 
certainty  and  behind  those  changes 
in  large  measure  was  the  way  each 
company’s  pictures  did,  or  did  not, 
make  money.  Rarely  has  there 
been  such  pressure  on  the  film¬ 
makers  and  the  film-sellers,  as 
stockholders  and  financiers  de¬ 
manded  improvements  in  profits 
statements  and  communicated 
these  demands  via  or-else  ultima¬ 
tums. 

Variety’s  annual  scoreboard  on 
pictures  and  grosses  thus  is  of  par¬ 
ticular  significance.  Produ<5tion 
costs  are  not  available  in  detail  but 
cast,  credits  and  "size”  of  each  pic¬ 
ture  provide  a  fairly  accurate  tip- 
off.  A  film  such  as  United  Artists’ 
"Trapeze,”  with  Burt  Lancaster, 
Gina  Lollobngida  and  Tony  Curtis 
in  the  leads,  hardly  could  have 
been  made  at  much  less  than 
$3,000,000.  Samuel  Goldwyn  paid  , 
$1,000,000  against  10%  of  the 
worldwide  gross  for  screen  rights 
alone  to  "Guys  and  Dolls,"  mean¬ 
ing  a  production  budget  of*  over 
$4,000,000.  Also  in  the  $4,000,000- 
to-produce  class  is  Warners’  "Moby 
Dick." 

Tops  of  the  year  is  the  Goldwyn 
musical,  which  had  its  genesis  In 
Damon  Runyon.  The  producer  did 
it  up  big  in  off-type  castng.  The 
payoff:  "Guys  and  Dolls”  figures 
(Continued  on  page  4) 


Russian  Tourism  Dies 

Philadelphia,  Jan.  1. 

Tourist  interest  in  Russia 
which  grew  during  1956  has 
died  on  the  vine.  As  evidence 
the  travel  lecture  series  still 
conducted  under  the  name  of 
Burton  Holmes  (though  not  by 
him)  has  cancelled  its  plan  to 
include  “Tourist  Russia.”  In¬ 
stead  a  “Great  Northwest" 
film-lecture  will  be  substitut¬ 
ed. 

This  is  reputedly  the  first 
time  in  64  years  of  Holmes 
travelogs  thafa  scheduled  sub¬ 
ject  has  been  dropped.  Out¬ 
raged  public  opinion  over 
Hungary  is  reason. 


31  Feature  Starts  During 


Kickoff  in  5  Years 


Hollywood,  Jan.  1. 

Increasing  optimism  over  future 
boxoffice  prospects  Is  reflected  In 
the  accelerated  production  pace 
for  1957,  beginning  with  a  total  of 
31  films  slated  to  go  before  the 
cameras  this  month.  Figure  is  a 
five-year  high-water  mark  and  in 
sharp  contrast  to  the  December 
downbeat  when  filmmakers  ush- 
(Continued  on  page  15) 


Top  Film  Grossers  of  1956 

(U.  S. -Canadian  Distribution  Rentals) 


Herewith,  Variety’s  annual  exclusive — the  roundup-  of  the  year’s 
top-money  pictures  in  terms  of  domestic  market  rentals,  excluding  such 
major  entries  as/* Around  the  World  In  80  Days,"  "7  Wonders  of  the 
World,"  "Ten  Commandments,"  “Giant"  and  “Oklahoma"  because 
they’re  not  sufficiently  In  release  to  determine  the  full  final  tally  with 
accuracy,  and  including  the  late-1955  releases  which,  for  the  same 
reason,  couldn’t  he  covered  in  last  year’s  list. 


[For  the  better  understanding  of  out-of-country  readers  company  abbreviations 
are:  A  A  (Allied  Artists*;  UA  (United  Artists);  U  (Universal);  Col  (Columbia);  Par 
(Paramount);  30th  (20th  Century-Fox);  WB  (Warner  Bros.);  BV  (Buena  Vista)  M-C 
( Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer )  ] 

TITLE  ESTIMATED  TAKE 


1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 

10. 

11. 

12. 

13. 

14. 

15. 

16. 

17. 

18. 

19. 

20. 
21. 


Guys  and  Dolls  (Goldwyn-M-G)  . . 
Klnp  and  I  (2Qth)  . . . . 

. .  $9,000,000 

. . 8,500,000 

. .  7,500,000 

High  Society  (M-G)  . 

I’ll  Cry  Tomorrow  (M-G) . 

Picnic  (Col)  . 

. 6,300,000 

War  and  Peace  (Par)  . . 

Eddy  Duchi'n  Story  (Col)  . . 

Moby  Dick  (WB)  . 

. 5,200,000 

Conqueror  (RKO)  . 

. , .  4,500,000 

Rebel  Without  a  Cause  (WB)  . 

Man  With  Golden  Arm  (UA) ' . 

Mau  in  Grey  Flannel  Suit  (20th)  .. 
Rus  Stop  (20th)  . 

. .  4,250,000 

Rose  Tattoo  (Par)  . . . 

Bad  Seed  (WB)  .  . . 

Man  Who  Knew  Too  Much  (Par)  . . 
Friendly  Persuasion  (AA)  . . 

Proud  and  Prof afie  (Par)  . 

Artists  and  Models  (Par)  . 

(Continued  on  page  4) 


The  amusement  industry  is  re¬ 
lying  increasingly  on  the  credit 
card  system.  7,rithin  the  past  few 
years,  the  various  systems  have 
taken  hold  in  virtually  all  enter¬ 
tainment  fields  with  the  exception 
of  films.  A  recent  test  in  that  in¬ 
dustry  in  Indiana  failed  to  perk  up 
takes.  But  other  industries  are  do¬ 
le^  their  utmost  to  expand  through 
the  direction  of  "buy  now,  pay 
later.” 

Actually,  the  first  system  to 
catch  hold  was  the  Diners  Club, 
which  entered  ,  the  cafe  and  hotel 
field,  and  has  expanded  and  been 
developed  by  other  organizations 
so  that  a  wide  variety  of  services 
can  be  obtained  on  credit.  Soon 
other  systems  with  other  card¬ 
holders  came  into  being,  and  now 
nearly  all  cards  are  honored  at 
hotels,  cafes,  florists,  ticket  agen¬ 
cies,  car  rental  agencies,  restau¬ 
rants,  check  cashing  services  and 
practically  everything  but  liquor, 
where  local  laws  inveigh  against 
credit. 

In  fact,  many  amusement  enter¬ 
prises  are  not  only  recognizing  the 
credit  cards  of  the  established 
agencies  but  many  will  issue  their 
own  creSit  certificates  upon  pre¬ 
sentation,  o4’  a  card*  from  a  recog¬ 
nized  system.  Some  enterprises  will 
even  recognize  such  charge  cards 
from  airlines,  which  they  regard  as 
a  reasonably  safe  bet,  and  will  also 
issue  credit  on  such  items  as  a 
charge  from  a  gasoline  chain. 

The"  new  gold  cards  issued  by 
the  Sheraton  hotel  chain  are  prob¬ 
ably  ,  the  most  complete  for  the 
traveler.  Not  only  will  they  get  the 
holder  some  place  when  the  hotel 
is  completely  sold  out  but  will  in¬ 
sure  unlimited  credit  and  the  cash¬ 
ing  of  personal  checks,  as  well  as 
charge  accounts  in  shops,  car  rent¬ 
als  an&other  services  located  in 
Sheraton  hotels. 

The  credit  cards,  no  matter  from 
(Continued  on  page  15) 


No  Tax  Refief 
For  Amusements 

Washington,  Jan.  1. 

The  Forand  sub-committee  of 
the  House  Ways  and  Means  Com¬ 
mittee  has  decided  to  sidestep  any 
recommendations  at  this  time  for 
additional  cuts  in  the  entertain¬ 
ment  excises,  it  was  indicated  last 
week  following  an  executive  ses¬ 
sion  of  the  subcommittee. 

At  present  there  is  a  10%  admis¬ 
sions  tax  on  all  tickets  costing 
moye  than  90c  and  a  20%  bite  on 
cabaret  checks.  Committee  con¬ 
ducted  hearings  recently  at  which 
reps  for  all  branches  of  entertain¬ 
ment  appealed  for  elimination  of 
the  excises. 

The  subcommittee  is  expected 
to  announce  its  decisions  publicly 
some  *tlme  during  the  week  of 
Jan.  7. 


1 _ MISCEUiANY _ 

Drew  Pearson  &  His  ‘Stock  Company’ 
On  a  Merry-Go-Round  in  the  Arctic 


Wednesday,  January  2,  1957 
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Adolph  Green,  co-author  of 
Broadway's  newest  hit,-  “Bells  Are 
Binging,"  was  lying  off  the  floor 
of  the  Hotel  Degink,  at  Harman, 
Newfoundland,  his  head  was  on  a 
fur  pa  ka.  It  was  about  6  a.m.  He 
was  fully  clothed. 

“We  will  now  begin  our  study 
of  swinery  in  ancient  Britain," 
proclaimed  Mr.  Green  to  a  group 
of  prostrate  females  also  lyin^  on 
the  floor,  also  fully  clothed,  “This 
is  a  twt^year  course..  Those  who 
will  not  be  here  to  finish  it  will 
not  be  enrolled.  The  Air  Force  will 
doubtless  see  that  you  finish  the 
course. " 

“You  shpuld  be  back  in  New 
York  counting  your  royalties," 
quipped  Clara  Cedrone,  of  the 
comedy  team  of  Cedrone  &  Mitch¬ 
ell.  "Instead  you’re  sleeping  on  a 
hard  floor  by  request  of  Drew 
Pearson." 

“The  object  of  this  course,”  con¬ 
tinued  author  Green,  sleepy  but 
unperturbed,  "is  to  ascertain  the 
derivation  of  modern-day  swine. 
We  will  study  not  only  the  swine 
of  ancient  Britain  but  of  Manhat¬ 
tan  and  other  notable  swineries 
We  will  also  study  the  techniques 
of  certain  swine-herds." 

Ice,  The  Big  Swine  ! 

While  author  Green  endeavored 
to  enroll  students  In  his  two-year  I 
course  on  ancient  swinery,  the 
U.S.  Air  For<  was  trying  to  get 
the  ice  off  Newfoundland’s  most 
strategic  runway.  The  “Drew  Pear 
son  Deep  Freeze  Stock  Company," 
up  at  4  a.m.,  had  slithered  around 
the  runway,  failed  to  get  off  the 
ground,  gone  back  to  the  hotel  to 
sleep  on  the  floor,  or  listen  to 
'Adolph  Green. 

Touring  the  Arctic  circuit  is 
(Continued  on  page  63) 

Stripper  to  Liquor  Bd.: 

’I  Do  Less  Below  the  Hips 
Than  Presley  Above  ’Em’ 

Philadelphia,  Jan.  1. 

Stripteuse  Julie  Gibson  became 
indignant  during  a  State  Liquor 
Board  inquiry  into  her  dance. 
Questioned  about  using  either  the 
bumps  or  grinds,  Miss  Gibson  re-, 
torted:  “I’ll  have  you  know,  Your 
Honor.  I  do  less  below  the  hips 
than  Elvis  Presley  does  above 
them.” 

The  entertainer  had  previously 
explained  her  routine  was  “strictly 
classical  dance."  “Actually,"  she 
said,  “it’s  mostly  ballet."  This  is 
the  third  time  the  Wedge  nitery 
has  been  cited  because  of  “baller¬ 
ina”  Gibson’s  dance  interpreta¬ 
tions.  The  North  Philly  cafe  had 
the  charges  dismissed  at  a  1954 
hearing.  In  1955,  the  club  was 
similax’ly  cited  but  the  board  never 
took  any  action.  Martin  Freedman, 
liquor  board  examiner,  took  the 
newest  case  under  advisement. 


380-Year  Old  Charge 
Of  ^Common  Drunkard’ 
Updated  in  Bay  State 

Boston,  Jan.  1. 

Court  billing  in  Massachusetts 
of  the  term  "common  drunkard/’; 
on  the  books  for  some  300  years, 
is  out  in  a  drastic  revision  of  Bay 
state  laws  pertaining  to  intoxica¬ 
tion  which  went  into  effect  Thurs¬ 
day  (27).  Jail  terms  will  be  sharply 
cut  and  emphasis  will  be  placed  on 
rehabilitation  in  a  program  to  be 
administered  by  the  new  State 
Commission  on  Alcoholism. 

Sweeping  changes  will  provide 
hospital  treatment  and  a  chance 
for  men  under  sentence  to  work 
for  prevailing  wages  on  the  out¬ 
side.  One  proviso  of  the  new  law 
allows  a  wife  or  husband  to  request 
that  a  spouse  be  admitted  to  any 
state  hospital  for  a  15-day  treat¬ 
ment.  Instead  of  the  old  maximum 
sentences  of  <.six  months  in  jail  or 
house  of  correction,  offender*  may 
be  committed  only  for  30  days. 

Old  maximum  fine  of  $15  and 
probation  will  continue. 

EduclTV  Sounds 
Note  of  Triumph 
On  4-Year  Status 

Washington,  Jan.  1. 

Educational  television  has  now 
reached  "impressive  dimensions,” 
has  become  “well-rooted"  in  Amer-. 
ican  life  and  is  already  having  a 
“tremendous"  impact  on  the  cul¬ 
tural  and  educational  development 
of  the  nation,  the  Joint  Council  on 
Educational  TV  reported. 

In  a  comprehensive  document 
entitled  “Four  Years.,  of  Progress 
in  Educational  Television,"  the 
Council  reported  that  the  audi¬ 
ences  of  ETV  stations  are  growing 
rapidly  and  that  the  24  outlets  in 
operation  are  winning  increasing 
approval  of  the  communities  they 
serve. 

As  an  example,  the  report  cites 
surveys  showing  that  71%  of  tv  set 
owners  within 6  the  range  of  the 
WQED  station  in  Pittsburgh  view 
its  programs  “regularly”  and  that 
92%  of  the  viewers  register  ap¬ 
proval. 

Another  survey,  according  to  the 
report,  shows  that  more'  than  half 
of  the  tv  homes  in  the  coverage 
area  of  the  KQED  station  in  San 
Francisco  view  the  program  at  one 
time  or  another  and  that  about 
one-fourth  of  its  audience  are  reg¬ 
ular  viewers. 

Many  of  the  ETV  stations,  the 
Council  reports,  are  receiving  "un¬ 
usually  wide  coverage."  The  ultra 
high  WOSU  in  Columbus,  O.,  is 
(Continued  on  page  62) 
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Chaplin  Would  Curb 

Use  of  Old  Kit  Films 

Borne,  Dec.  25, 

Charles  Chaplin  has  retained 
counsel  to  restrain  a  Boman  indus¬ 
trialist  frqm  issuing  "The  Pilgrim" 
in  16m  and  8m  editions  on.  the 
ground  that  he  still  retains  certain 
rights  in  the  film  property.  Under 
Italian  law,  the  author’s  protection 
runs  for  30  years. 

In  this  case,  however,  the  indus¬ 
trialist  .put  together  four  old  films, 
three  .  6f  which  are  not  controlled 
by  the  comedian,  to  make  a  single 
feature.  Chaplin’s  suit  points  out 
that  in  the  case  of  two  of  the  four 
films  the  30  years  has  not  run  out 
because  the  law  was  amended  to 
allow  six  additional  years  to  make 
up  for  the  war  period. 


Waltz  Steps  Out 
2WaysonB’way: 
Finale  &  Kickoff 

The  waltz  marked  the  end  and 
the  beginning  of  ah  era  in  New 
York  last  week.  About  200  persons 
watched  Louis  J.  Brecker  and  his 
wife,  Dorothy,  dance  the  last  waltz 
at  his  37-year-old  Boseland  Ball¬ 
room  on  Broadway  Thursday  (27) 
while  more  than  4,000  terpsters 
were  on  hand  the  next  day  for  the 
Breckers’  first  waltz  at  his  new 
Boseland  Dance  City  a  half-block 
west  on  52d  St.,  on  a  site  formerly 
held  by  an  ice  skating  freeze  and 
a  roller  skating  rink.  (Sidebar: 
Local  802  of  the*  American  Federa¬ 
tion  of  Musicians  uses  it  as  a  camp¬ 
ing  ground  during  the  day.) 

The  waltz,  to  which  Brecker  and 
frau  danced  for  the  opening  of  the 
j  original  Boseland  in  Gotham  in 
1919,  is  virtually  the  key  to  ball¬ 
room’s  longtime  operation. 
Launched'  in  Philadelphia  in  1917, 
“the  home  of  refined  dancing"  con¬ 
ception  has  kept  in  the.  terp  tempo 
through  the  years  with  the  Bunny 
(Continued  on  page  63) 


It’s  Publishing  Prize 
Time  in  Paris — 4  of  ’Em 

Paris,  Jan.  1. 

Comes  this  time  of  the  year  the 
many  Gallic  book  publishing  com¬ 
panies  work  as  feverishly  as  Holly¬ 
wood  producers  getting  in  their 
product  for  last  minute  Oscar 
chances.  For  the  leading  literary 
prizes  have  just  been  handed  out 
here  which,  in  many  cases,  mean 
a  bonanza  to  a  pub.  It  can  change 
red  ink  to  black.  The  four  prizes 
(Goncourt,  Renaudot,  Femina  an<f 
Interallie)  mean  hiked  sales  up  to 
165,000  copies  in  the  case  of  the 
Goncourt,  and  100,000  to  the  oth¬ 
ers.  For  the  authors  it  can  mean 
as  much  as  $50,000  in  royalties  as 
well  as  increased  chances  for  film 
sales. 

Goncourt  winner  was  Bomain 
Gary’s  “Les  Racines  Du  Ciel"  (The 
Boots  of  Heaven),  a  sort  of  adven¬ 
ture  allegory.  Gary  is  the  French 
Consul  in  Los  Angeles,  so  any 
Hollywood  producers  interested  in 
film  rights  can  go  directly  to  him. 

Benaudot  went  to  Andre  Perrin 
for  “Le  Pere"  (The  Father),  an 
autobiographical  novel  about  a 
boyhood  in  the  poor  working  quar¬ 
ters  of  turn-of-tfie-century  Paris. 

Femina  prize,  given  by  all  fem¬ 
me  jury,  went  to  F.  B.  Bastide  for 
"Les  Adieux,"  tale  of  two  foreign¬ 
ers  living  in  Fra  Ace,  drawn  togeth¬ 
er  first  by  their  outsider  feelings 
and  then  by  mutual  liking  and  a 
desire  to  face  assimilation  in  a 
new  country  together.  The  Inter¬ 
allie,  given  by  a  jury  of  journalists 
to  any  practicing  or  ex-journalist 
publishing  a  book,  went  to'Armand 
Lanoux  for  his  “Le  Commandant 
Watrin,"a  heroic  story  based  on 
the  author’s  own  adventures  as  a 
prisoner  of  war  during  the  last 
debacle. 

!  Two  publishers  shared  the  lucra¬ 
tive  results  of  the  kudos,  with  NBF 
having  two  via  "Adieux"  and  "Ba¬ 
cines"  and  Juillard  also  with  two 
via  "Pere"  and  "Watrin."  Actual 
cash  value  is  small,  but  inspires 
big  sales  royalties,  prestige,  pos¬ 
sible  film  rights  and  further  sales 
of  previous  works. 

Other  literary  prizes  for  best 
detective  story,  best  adventure 
yarn,  etc.  have  already  been  given, 
i  and  the  latest  was  the  Savoy  award 
which  went  to  the  former  Queen 
|  of  Italy,  Marie  Jose,  for  her  “His¬ 
tory  of  the  House  of  Savoy."  She 
turned  down  the  $600  prize. 


This  .of  course  means  who,  be¬ 
dsides  people  In  showbiz,  read  this 
weekly  compendium  of  information 
pertaining  to.  the  amusement  in¬ 
dustry. 

Who  else  reads  .Variety  "out¬ 
side"  the  once  narrow  *y  defined 
show  business?  Who!  else  indeed 
in  the  present  broad  scope  of  this 
journal,  impacting  as  it  does  the 
merchandisers  to*  the  U.S.  millions, 
the  masters  and  articled  seamen 
of  the  mass  media.  Today  the  news 
assembled  in  each  weekly  issue  of 
Variety  has  readers  among  the 
clergy,  the  educators,  the  founda¬ 
tions,  and  the  brokerage,  open  end, 
banking  and  other  financial  insti¬ 
tutions. 

Who  else  besides  Her  Serene 
Highness,  Princess  Grace  de  Mon¬ 
aco,  nee  Grace  Kelly,  who  just 
entered  a  subscription  to  the  pa¬ 
per.  For  nostalgia?  or  because 
she  wanted  to  check  on  her  "High 
Society”,  grosses,  or  that  "golden” 
Capitol  platter,  in  which  she  as¬ 
sisted  Bing  Crosby  in  "True  Love," 
from  the  Metro  film’s  soundtrack? 

Some  tidbits,  from  scrivenfngs 
over  the  years,  come  to  mind  as 
to  who  reads  Variety.  Such  as 
Time  mag’s  Lester  Bernstein,  now 
back  in  the  homeofflee,  who  when 
he  was  Borne  bureau  chief,  wrote, 
“With  my  Time  sheet  and  Sime’s 
sheet'!  know  everything  I  want 
to  know  or  need  know." 

From  a  reader  in  Tel  Aviv,  "The 
’Bible  of  Show  Business*  is  a  must 
for  me  in  the  Land  of  the  Bible," 

From  Dorothy  Kilgallen’s  Hearst- 
syndicated  “Voice  of  Broadway” 
column  (1952):  “Most  popular 
newspaper  vendor  in  town  is  Paul, 
at  8th  and  44th,  who  permits  strug¬ 
gling  young  actors  to  read  Variety 
on  the  Cuff." 

O.  O.  McIntyre’s  column,  March 
9,  1936:  “Ex-King  Alfonso  (of 
Spain)  brushes  up  on  American 
slang  and  American  mores  by  read¬ 
ing  Variety." 

Again  from  the  late  Odd  Mc¬ 
Intyre’s  syndicated  column  (Jan.  26, 
1936):  “Sime  Silverman,  shrewdly 
hard-boiled  and  softly  sentimental, 
realized  that  in  cleaving  to  the 
idiom  of  Broadway  he  was  satisfy¬ 
ing  a  language  hunger  far  beyond 
Manhattan.  Indeed,  it  extends  from 
coast  to  coast  and  across  the  ocean. 
Variety  is  hawked  along  the 
Strand,  Unter  den  Linden  (today 
ft’s  the  Kurfurstendamm — Ed.)  and 
the  Paris  boulevards  in  the  same 
fashion  as  in  New  York,  Hollywood 
and  any  city  in  between.  When 
the  late  Lord  Beading  was  Viceroy 
of  India  he  often  asked  for  Variety 
with  his  gin-sling  at  his  exclusive 
club.  It  fascinated  him  .  .  .  .” 

Schools  of  journalism,  students 
of  semantics,  the  literati  bunch, 
newspapermen  intrigued  or  en¬ 
chanted  (could  it  also  be  stunned?) 
by  VARiETYese,  as  examples  of 
good  (or  bad)  brand  of  terse  jour¬ 
nalism  are  constant  readers.  (We 
are  told  in  all  sincerity  that  the 
journalism  profs  hold  us  up  as  an 
affirmative  example  of  unique,  con¬ 
cise,  terse  type  of  modern  news¬ 


writing  and  news  presentation,  for 
which  mere!  mille  fois!) 

The  newspaper  penetration  is 
perhaps  the  most  unique  sample 
of  any  trade  paper's  penetration. 

And'  don’t. we  hear  screams  about 
it  when  something  goes  awry?  “it 
wouldn’t  be  so  bad  if  you  damned 
me  with  faint  praise,”  said  one 
intense  film  producer  who  shall  be 
nameless,  but  since  it  only  hap¬ 
pened  last  week  It’s  fresh  in  mind 
of  all  concerned,  including  the 
head  of  his  distribution  company, 
“but  when  the  newspaper  bunch 
Who  read  your  paper  .like  it  was 
French  -  postcards,  or  somethin’, 
stop  nie  cold  in  Dallas  (that  was 
the  actual  city),  and  curbed  my 
enthusiasm  just  because  you’re 
such  a  laconic  bunch  of  characters, 
it  puts  an  extra  burden  on_  me! 
And  don’t  forget*  what  it  means 
whenever  Time  _  picks  up  the 
Variety  monthly  top  grossers,  as 
its  best  authority — that’s  very  nice 
for  whomever  you  list,  but  if  I’m 
hoping  to  get  on  that  Top  Teh  it 
makes  it  that  jnuch  tougher." 

Newspapermen’s  appreciation  of 
Variety  is  not  a  conscious  goal  in 
this  trade  sheets  shop.  None  knows 
better  than  a  newshawk  that  you 
can’t  fool  your  fellow  reporter. 
News  when  it  is  colored,  moder¬ 
ated,  slanted,  or  even  when  it  is, 
honest  but  written  dully,  is  im¬ 
mediately  self-exposed.  The  Amer¬ 
ican  presj — and  for  that  matter 
the  world  press— knows  now,  as  a 
habit  of  50  years,  that  Variety 
has  tried  to  be  itself,  both  in  its 
style  and  its  forthright  reportage. 

The  world  press,  whether  con¬ 
cerned  directly  with  the  amuse¬ 
ment  industry,  or  just  segments 
thereof,  has  made  Variety  better 
known  in  certain  quarters  of  local¬ 
ized  nationalistic  press  by  its  fre¬ 
quent  quotes  from  Variety — and 
its  generous  credits  to  us.  While 
the  paper  is  copyrighted,  there  is 
an  implied  grant  to  all  newspaper¬ 
men  to  help  themselves.  The 
amusement  desks,  the  city  editors, 
the  newsrooms,  the  slicks  who 
build  features  out  of  Variety  tid¬ 
bits  invariably  rise  to  the  occa¬ 
sion  with  frequent  credits  to  this 
paper  as  the  source. 

Which  brings  us  to: 

Coming — Next  Week — the  51st 
Anniversary — Count  ’Em,  51,  the 
First  Year  of  the  Second  Half-Cen¬ 
tury — Edition  of- this  Unique  Jour¬ 
nal  of  Show  Biz  Lore,  a  Gargan¬ 
tuan  Compendium  of  Staggering 
Stage,  Pix,  Radio,  TV,  Vaude,  Cir¬ 
cus,  Tin  Pan  Alley,  .  Burlecue, 
Nitery,  Concert  and  other -Show  Biz 
Lore,  foreign  and  Domestic — for 
the  Small  Price  of  25c — Two-Bits — 
the  Best  Bargain  in  Inflated  or 
Standard  Currency  Extant.  Reserve 
your  copy.  Keep  it  as  a  permanent 
reference.  At  the  25c  price  it’s 
priceless— even.-  if  it  cost  you 
many  times  that! 


Jack  Goldberg,  who  will  retire 
as  Metro  manager  Jan.  4  after  29 
years  of  service  with  the  company, 
is  to  be  honored  by  the  Albany 
Variety  Club  at  a  dinner  Jan.  7. 
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-  %  To  Loews,  Not  Me -Tomlmson 

Joseph  'Tomlinson/  thfe  Canadian  challenging  the'  Loew-s,  Inc. 
nianagement;  i&leavlhg  the.  door  ■  open'  f or  a  rapprochement  with 
the  film  company’s  executives  and  simultaneously  making  prepara* 
tions  for.  aprpxy.fight-if  he  considers  one  necessary. 

.  He  is  establishing  headquarters  in  a  N,  Y.  midtown  hotel  today 
(Wed,)  and  has  retain?#.  7ex  McCrary  Inc.  ‘  as  [his  public  relations 
council. /  1 ’  . 

“I  have  been  asked  repeatedly,  whether  this,  is  a  proxy  fights 
Tomlinsfch  said  in  a  statement,  “and  my  ffaiik' answer  is  that  I  do 
not  know.  If  a  proxy,  fight  can  be  avoided,  I.  prefer  it  that  way, 
because  l  am  and  always  have  been  a  builder.  My  life’s  work  bs 
a  construction  engineer  has  been  to  create  and  improve/' 

Tomlinson  stressed  that  “the  continuing  deterioration  of  Loew’s 
mijst.be  stopped”  and  argued  that  whether  this  “can  be  achieved 
harmoniously  lies  with  the  management,  not  with  me.” 

Tomlinson,  holder  of  250,000  shares  of  Loew’s,  has  amassed  a 
fortune  in  road*  and  airfield  building  in  Canada  since  graduatidn 
from  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology  in  1932.  He  is 
now  a  resident  Of  Ft.  Lauderdale,  Fla.,  where  he  is  a  director  and 
member  of  the  executive  committee  of  the  Utility  Operating  Co. 
which  builds  and  operates  water  sewage  plants  for  Florida  munici-  • 
palitiesi  In. -British  Columbia,  his •  construction  firm  is  building 
highways  through -a  subsidiary,  W.  C.  Arnett  &  Co.  His  Consoli¬ 
dated  Truck  Lines  operates  throughout  Canada.  He  is  president 
of  the  construction  firm  of  Tomlinson  Brothers  Ltd.  which  he 
founded  in  1945  with  his  brother. 


Tajama  Game’;  Also  Helps  That 
Most  of  Cast  From  Broadway 


Accomplishing  “the  impossible,”. 
Warner  Brothers*  “Pajama  Game” 
musical  will  be  brought  in  15  to 
20  days  ahead  of  schedule,  associ¬ 
ate  producer  Frederick  Brisson  re¬ 
ported  in  Manhattan  last  week.  He 
estimated  the  saving  as  between 
(200,000  and  $300, 0(H). 

“Pajama  Game”  originally  was 
budgeted .  on  a  49-day  ske<fc  Pro¬ 
duced  by  George  Abbott  and  with 
Stanley- Donen  directing,  the  tuner 
stars  almost  the  entire  original 
Broadway  cast  with  the  exception 
of  Doris  Day.  who  stars  in  the  pic¬ 
ture,  taking  the  role  of  .  Janis  Paige. 

Brisson,  associated  in  the  produc¬ 
tion  along  with  Robert  E,  Griffith 
and  Harold  S.  Prince,  said  the  time 
saving  in  the  .  production,  of  the 
film  was  accomplished  via  exten¬ 
sive  pre-production  rehearsals  by 
Jerome  Robbins  and  Ponen.  Dance 
sequences  were  thoroughly  worked 
out  before  going  before  the  cam¬ 
eras.  Film  ought  to. wind  on  the 
Warner  lot  Jan.  14  pr  15. 

Noting  Hollywood  .emphasis  on 
presold  properties  and  the  lack  of 
original  scripts,  Brisson  said  he 
(Continued  on  page  15) 


Roadshowing  Profitable; 
As  of  Oct  31  'Oklahoma’ 
Gross  Take  $3,820,000 

Roadshowing  of  “Oklahoma”  was 
ronounced  a  big  success  this  week 
y  George  P.  Skouras,  Magna  The¬ 
atre  Corp.  president. 

He  told  stockholders  that  the 
ross  distribution  take  from  “Okla- 
oma”  for  the  nine  months  ended 
Oct.  31,  1956,  Was  $3,820,000,  which 
includes  a  $2,000,000'  advance 
against  foreign  film  rentals.  Ex¬ 
cess  of  income  over  expenses  in 
the  period  was  $2,370,000,  Skouras 
reported. 

Sock  showing  for  the  film  came 
In  the  quarter  elided  Ctet.  31,  with 
film  rentals  and  incidental  income 
from  domestic  roadshows  running 
to  $833,000.  This  compares  with 
$407, ODO  for  the  previous  quarter. 
Expenses’ In  connection  with  the 
distribution,  '  including  cost  of 
prints  and  advertising,  for'  the 
(Continued  on  page  63) 


•  Todd’s  Souvenir  Book 
T  Re-Orders  a  Million 

Another  million  copies  of  the 
“Around  the  World  in  80  Days” 
souvenir  book  are  being  ordered 
by  Mike  Todd  for  the  U.S.  engage¬ 
ments  of  the  film. 

Original  order  was  for  350,000 
and  no  copies  are  left.  Book  is 
also  available  in  bookstores,  for  $1. 

Souvenir  publication  is  to  be 
printed  separately"  in  London  for 
British  dates  of  the  United  Artists 
release. 


Veteran  Showman 

Arthur  L  Mayer 

whose  book  'Merely  Colossal1  Is 
already  an  authoritative  work  on 
the  Industry  that  has  traversed 
from  'the  long  chase  to  the 
chaise  lounge1  makes  out 
a  case  for  his 

Dissent  With  the 

Consent  Decree 

*  *  * 

another  editorial  feature  In 
the 

51  st  Anniversary  Number 

of 

Variety 

OUT  NEXT  WEEK 


Matty  Fox  Reps 
RKO  on  Merger 

Matthew  J.  Fox,  head  of  C.  &  C. 
Super  Corp.,  which  bought  the 
RKO  library  of  old  features  for 
television,  is  now  representing 
RKO  boss  Tom  O’Neil  in  talks 
anent  possibly  merging  the  film 
company’s  distribution  facilities 
with  another  outfit. 

Sought-after  arrapgement  would 
take  the  form  actually  of  scuttling 
the  RKO  distribution  setup  but 
part  of  its  personnel  absorbed  by 
the  other  company. 

Fox,  who  has  a  reputation  as  one 
of  the  alert  “deal  makers”  in  the 
(Continued  on  page  13) 


HOUSE  OF  LORDS 
DEPLORES  U  S.  FILMS 

London,  Jan.  1. 

In  a  discussion  in  the  House  of 
Lords  on  the  proposed  renewal  of 
the  Quota  Act,  It  was  charged  that 
some  tof  the  American  films 
brought  in  here  are  not  fit  for  Brit¬ 
ish  screens  and  that,  in  answering 
tV’S  challenge,’  Hollywood  was 
meeting  vulgarity  with  vulgarity. 

The  Films  Bill  eventually  got  an 
unopposed  second  reading  by  the 
Lords.  It  extends  the  Quota  Act 
till  1967.  However,  it  is  left  to  the 
Board  of  Trade  to  frame  new  def¬ 
initions  on  what  constitutes  a  Brit¬ 
ish  picture  that  Is  eligible  for  Eady 
fund  subsidy. 

Several  of  the  Peers  objected 
that  it  was  improper  to  renew  the 
Quota  Act  without  inviting  indus¬ 
try  opinion. 

Lord  Mancroft,  the  main  gov¬ 
ernment  spokesman,  said  it  was 
considered  important  that  theatres 
should. not  be  monopolized  by  for¬ 
eign  product  for  prestige,  balance 
i  of  payments  or  social  reasons. 


OUTSIDERS  BEEF 
UP  THE  BOARD 

Moving  quickly  to  counteract  the 
threat  of  the  proxy  fight  launched 
by  '  Canadian  millionaire  Joseph 
Tomlinson,  Loew’s  Inc.  has  taken 
action  to  strengthen  and  solidify 
its  board  of  directors.  The  two  va¬ 
cancies’  on  the  13-man  board  are 
expected  to  be  filled  by  Frank  Pace 
Jr.,  executive  v.p.  of  General  Dy¬ 
namics  and  a  former  Secretary  of 
the  Navy,  and  an  unidentified  top- 
echelon  official  of  the  John  Han¬ 
cock  Insurance  Co.  Pace,  current¬ 
ly  on  the  board  of  Loew’s  Thea¬ 
tres,  will  shift  to  the  board  of  the 
production  -  distribution  company. 
The  two.  new  directors  will  be 
named  momentarily. 

Addition  of  the  two  new  direc¬ 
tors  will  total  seven  outside  board 
members  as  compared  with  the  six 
company  employees  .currently  on 
the  board,  namely  v.p,  and  treas¬ 
urer  Charles  C.  Moskowitz,  pub-ad 
chief  Howard  Dietz,  sales  v.p. 
Charles  Reagan,  house  counsel  Ben 
Melinker,  prexy  Joseph  R.  Vogel, 
and  board  chairman  Arthur  M. 
Loew.  There  is  a  possibility  that 
two  or  perhaps  three  of  the  em¬ 
ployee  board  members,  excluding 
Vogel  and-  Loew,  will  be  dropped 
from  the  board  before  the  Feb.  2fr 
annual  stockholders’  meeting.  It’s 
anticipated  that  they  will  be  re¬ 
placed  by  outsiders,  possibly  in¬ 
dividuals  representing  Tomlinson 
or  other  dissident  groups. 

Outsiders 

At  present,  the  outside  board 
members  include  George  A.  Brow¬ 
nell  of  the  law  firm  of  Davis,  Polk, 
Wardell,  Sunderland  &  Kiendl, 
Loew’s  attorneys;  John  L.  Sullivan, 
Washington  attorney  and  a  former 
Secretary  of  the  Navy;  F.  Joseph 
Holleran,  a  v.p,  of  the  National 
City  Bank;  William  A.  Parker  of 
Incorporated  Investors  of  Boston; 
and  G.  Rowland  Collins,  Dean  of 
the  School  of  Business  at  NYU. 

Richard  M.  Crooks,  of  the  Wall 
St.  brokerage  firm  of  Thomson  & 
McKinnen,  resigned  from  the 
board  last  week.  Crooks,  who  is 
Tomlinson’s  broker,  said  he  would 
not  return  to  the  board  even  if  a 
compromise  is  worked  out  with 
Tomlinson. 

Meanwhile,  there  were  indica¬ 
tions  that  the  proxy  battle  launched 
v  (Continued  on  page  11) 


Many  Likely  to  Be  Shelved 
By  Successors  to  Dore  Schary 


US.  Government  Official 

Nathan  D.  Golden 

/  recaps  why  and  how 

U.  S.  Film  Industry 
Enjoys  Favorable 
Foreign  Business 

a  *  * 

another  editorial  feature 
in  th« 

51st  Anniversary  Number 
of 

VAriety 

OVT  NEXT  WEEK 


Severance  Tone 
At  Metro  Studio 


Hollywood,  Jan.  1. 

In  line  with  prexy  Joseph  R. 
Vogel’s  declared  intention  to 
streamline  operations  at  the  stu¬ 
dio,  a  number  of  familiar,  top 
echelon  figures  departed  the  stu¬ 
dio  last  night  (31). 

An  exception  to  the  weed-out 
process  is  Jack  Cummings,  who 
packed  his  belongings  yesterday  to 
enter  independent  production.  He 
had  publicized  his  plans  some 
months  ago  when  he  was  then  un¬ 
able  to  work  out  a  new  deal  with 
the  studio. 

Departing  from  the  production 
end  are  Freddy  Wilcox,  Nicky  Nay- 
fack  and  David  Lewis,  with  the 
latter’s  “Raintree  County”  being 
completed  through  the  combined 
efforts  of  other  producers. 

Vogel  and  Ben  Thau,  adminis¬ 
trative  head  of  the  studio  under 
the  new  setup,  also  are  working  on 
details  of  settling  several  long¬ 
term  contracts  at  the  studio. 
Among  those  reportedly  on  the  way 
(Continued  on  page  15) 


National  Boxoffice  Survey 

Holidays  Boost  Biz;  ‘Moon’  New  Champ,  ‘10  CY  2d, 
‘Anastasia’  3d, /‘Doll’  4th,  ‘Wonders’  5th 


The  nation’s  cinema  boxoffice  is 
soaring  this  session,  with  many  the¬ 
atres  getting  in  much  of  the  Christ¬ 
mas  week  upbeat  plus  New  Year’s. 
A  long  line  of  stalwart  product  and 
generally  favorable  theatre-going 
weather  are  contributing  to  the 
booming  biz.  Just  how  trade  picked 
up*  once  the  pre-Yule  influences 
were  out  of  the  way  is  attested  to 
by  the  fact  that  the  top  four  gross- 
ers  will  show  over  $1,400,000  total 
gross. 

New  b.o.  champ  is  “Teahouse  of 
August  Moon”  (M-G),  which  is 
coming  through  with  two  new  biz 
records  and  is  stout  to  terrific  in 
some  15  keys  covered  by  Variety. 
“10  Commandments”  (Par),  first  for 
two  weeks  in  succession,  is  finish¬ 
ing  second. 

.  “Anastasia”  (20th),  just  getting 
started,  is  capturing  third  money. 
“Baby  Doll”  (WB),  also  only 
launched  to  any  extent  this  week, 
is  easily  copping  fourth  spot.  “7 
Wonders  of  World”  (Cinerama)  is’ 
winding  up  fifth. 

,  “Hollywood  Or  Bust”  (Par),  also 
comparatively  new,  is  taking  sixth 
place.  It  was  fourth  last  week. 
“Girl  Can’t  Help  It”  (20th),  fifth 
last  round,  is  finishing  seventh. 

“Written  on  Wind”  (U),  out  for 
first  time  this  session,  is  landing  in 
eighth  position.  “King  and  4 
Queens”  (UA),  sixth  last  round,  is 
copping  ninth  position.  “Westward 
Ho,  Wagons”  (BV)  is  taking  over 
10th  spot.,  “Bundle  "of  Joy”  (RKO), 
perking  up  from  last  week,  and 


“Oklahoma”  (Magna)  round  out  the 
Top  12  in  that  order. 

“Silent  World”  (Col)  and  “La 
•Strada”  (T-L)  are  the  runner-up 
pix. 

“Around  World  in  80  Days  (UA) 
was  among  new  entrants  not  in¬ 
cluded  in  rankings  this  session  be¬ 
cause  it  is  just  starting  around  the 
keys.  It  is  capacity  in  N.  Y.,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  Frisco  and  wow  in  Detroit. 
The  Mike  Todd  opus  is  topping  its 
boffo  initial  week  in  second  stanza 
in  Baltimore. 

Playing  in  only  three  locations, 
another  newie,  “Zarek”  (Col),  also 
is  not  carried  in  listings.  This  sexy 
[.adventure  pic  is  big  in  Washington, 
brisk  in  Boston  and  smash  in  N.  Y. 
Also  new,  “Wrong  Man”  (WB)  con¬ 
tinues  big  in  .second  N.  Y.  week. 
“Rock,  Pretty  Baby”  (U),  another 
new  film,  is  rated  smash  in  De¬ 
troit. 

“Lust  For  Life”  (M-G)  looks  sock 
in  N.  Y.  and  Boston.  “Don’t  Knock, 
Rock”  (Col)  looms  nice  in  Chi. 

“Young  Guns”  (AA)  looks  fancy 
in  Minneapolis.  “Friendly  Persu¬ 
asion”  (AA)  shapes  smash  in  Min¬ 
neapolis,  solid  in  St.  Louis  and  big 
in  Toronto. 

“Rainmaker”  (Par)  still  is  great 
in 'third  session  in  N.  Y.  “Secrets 
Of  Life”  (BV)  looms  fine  in 
Toronto 

“Can’t  Run  Away  From.  It”  (Col) 
looks  fine  in  Chi  and  Buffalo. 
“Oklahoma”  (20th),  the  C’Scope 
version,  is  rated  smart  in  Omaha. 

(Complete  Boxoffice  Reports  on 
Pages  8-9). 


A  complete  new  production  pro¬ 
gram  will  be  revealed  by  Loew’s 
prexy  Joseph  R.  Vogel  after  he 
completes  his  current  survey^ of 
the  studio  operation.  Many  prop¬ 
erties,  formerly  scheduled  for  pro¬ 
duction,  will  be  shelved  either 
temporarily  or  permanently.  Others 
will  be  substituted  or  added. 

A  preliminary  reappraisal  of 
the  company's  production  program 
was  made  during  Vogel’s  previous 
visit  to  the  Coast  several  weeks 
ago.  At  that  time,  Olin  Clark, 
eastern  story  chief,  and  Sidney 
Philips,  head  of  the  N.  Y.  play  de¬ 
partment,  were  summoned  to  the 
studio  to  take  part  in  conferences 
with  company  officials,  including 
studio  story  topper  Kenneth  Mac- 
Kenna. 

A  careful  study  of  each  proper¬ 
ty  on  the  company’s  slate  was 
made  and  decisions  were  reached 
on  the  type  of  films  that  would 
best  suit  the  current  market.  Vogel 
played  an  important  role  In  these 
talks  because  of  his  longtime  ex¬ 
perience  in  the  exhibition  field. 

It’s  expected  that  the  program 
planned  by  former  production  chief 
Dore  Schary  and  disclosed  about  a 
year  ago  will  be  substantially  re¬ 
vised.  At  that  time,  the  company 
had  41  pictures  planned,  with  18 
producers  and  17  directors  as¬ 
signed  to  specific  projects.  A  num¬ 
ber  of  the  producers  and  directors 
hav£  since  exited  the  Metro  lot 
and  the  projects  will  either  be 
dropped  or  reassignments  will  be 
made.  Since  Schary  has  been  cri¬ 
ticized  for  the  type  of  pictures  the 
studio  made  under  his  direction, 
it’s  felt  that  a  number  of  Schary- 
inspired  projects  will  be  dropped. 

Metro’s  current  feature’  produc¬ 
tion  chart  does  not  list  a  single 
studio  picture  as  being  in  the 
preparation  stage.  In  contrast, 
there  are  three  pictures  from  indie 
sources  described  as  “preparing.” 
They  are  Bryna  .  Productions' 
“King  Kelly”  and  Sol  Siegel’s 
“Les  Girls”  and  “Man  on  Fire.”  At 
present,  the  studio  has  five  pic¬ 
tures  in  production,  six  in  the  edit¬ 
ing  stage,  and  four  completed  but 
unreleased.  At  the  same  time, 
there  is  one  indie  picture  in  pro¬ 
duction,  five  in  the  editing  stage, 
and  one  completed  but  unreleased. 


BM  Word  to  Own  TV: 
’Refrain  From  Calling 
Old  Films  First  Runs’ 

Chicago,  Jan.  1. 

Execs  of  Balaban  &  Katz,  Windy 
City  subsid  of  Paramount  The¬ 
atres,  had  only  one  suggestion  to 
make  to  WBKB,  the  parent  com¬ 
pany’s  local  television  station,  re¬ 
garding  the  ballyhooing  of  its  RKO 
feature  film  library. 

That  was  not  to  advertise  the 
pictures  as  firstruns  even  though 
they  are  virginal  product  for  video. 
As  pointed  out,  some  of  the  titles 
had  their  Chicago  firstruns  at  B&K 
theatres  more  than  two  decades 
ago. 


Bennie  Berger  Yielding 
Allied  Unit  Presidency 

Minneapolis,  Jan.  1. 

Bennie  Berger,  who,  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  one  term,  has  headed 
North  Central  Allied  during  its  en¬ 
tire  existence,  is  retiring  from  the 
presidency. 

Under  no  circumstances,  he  de¬ 
clares,  will  he  accept  re-election 
when  the  annual  convention  is  held 
next  April.  In  the  meanwhile,  he’ll 
call  upon  the  board  of  directors 
to  cull  the  field  for  a  likely  suc¬ 
cessor  who  can  be  put  up  as  a  can¬ 
didate; 

“Eleven  years  in  the  presidency 
are  enough,”  says  Berger. 
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109  Top  Money  Films  Of  1956 


EGYPT  TOO  EMOTIONAL 
BALDWIN  NOT  GOING 


•  -  ... _ _ -  *  - - —  American  companies  have  been 

,  ■  •  C*ntlB«e*  from  page  t  .  told  that,  for  the  moment  at  least,  overrost 

to  gross  $9,000,000  in  domestic  larly  impressive  with. a  gross  of  nothing  would  be  gained  by  sender 

(United  States  and  Canadian)  Aim  -vagabond  King”  ini^dta^UCh«"es  Swin,  Distributor 

rentals.  takes  billing  as  lemon  of  the  year,  the  Motion  Picture  Export  Assn.  20th-Fox  *. 


Here’s  a  quick  company-by-company  rundown  on  the  number 
of  pictures  and  total  grosses  that  made  Vjuu*ty*s  $l,000,000-and- 
over  lister  for  1958: 

Total  No.  of 

Istrlbutor  .  Releases  .  Total  Gross 

tth-Fox  . . 19  . . $  47,650,000 


There  are  109 pictures  that  made  An  expensive  musical  from  out  of  rep  in  Rome,  Cancelled  his  plans  Metro  . . . .  15  44,250,000 

the  bigtime  the  past  year— that  is,  the  past,  the  entry  is  a  $1,400,000  for  an  on-the-spot  survey  and’ is  Warn€rs  ,.,f . ...» .  14  .  39,150,000 

n°The' EgyptUns  ia^thi*\rake  of  the  g™™*  . .  «.~W. . 

have  grossed  $1,000,000  witnt  audience  for  cruelty  on  the  Suez  crisis  not  only  kicked  out  United  Artists . .  11  . .  27,250,000 

first  full  playoff.  These  lOv  en-  screen>  Columbia’s  “Harder  They  British  and  French  films,  but  also  Universal  . 16  «•»••»•••••••»«»..  26,300,000 

tries  have  a  combined  total  take  of  Fall,”  well  made  adaptation  of  the  attempted  to  impose  certain  re-  Columbia  . ..11  24,500,000 

4265 850  000  JThis,  to  repeat,  is  Bud  Schulberg  novel,  is  taking  strictionS  on  the  American  com-  hkO  ... .  . . . . 6  . ..... .  9,900,000 

mnnev  foreign  income  is  only  $1,300,000.  Distaff  customers  panies.  Among  other  things  the  Allied  Artists  . 5  8,400,000 

domestic  money,  roreign  c  didn’t  take  to  the  harsh  account  of  Cairo  government  wants  to  eheck  &v  (Disney)  2  3,300,000 

not  listed  but  generally  amounts  to  racketeers  in  the  prizefight  game,  on  the  “racial”  background  of  per-  _  - 

about  40%  of  the  overall  total.  Also  skillfully  made  was  Metro’s  formers  appearing  in  Hollywood  Totals  . . . . ..109  . . . $265,850000 

.  c„„rtnini nff  the  revenue  from  “Last  Hunt.”  But  the  gross,  of  pictures. ;  American  firms  also  are  ■  _ _ _  ~ _  ’  •  -  .  . 

.A  .  .  ..r.  fmnoccible  $1,750,000  is  not  too  high;  the  supposed  to  be  submitting  affl-  ■■  ■  - . . .  ■  -  - - - v  1  1  1  " - -  J 

abroad  at  this  time  is  p  film’s  depiction  of  savage  slaying  davits  on  whether  they  have  direc-  ■■■■  ■■A  *  v*.  ■  «# 

because  of  trading  and  monetary  0f  buffalo  made  for  gruesome  look-  tors  of  Jewish  ancestry  on  their  tCTIIfftATOfl  f.t*ACC410  AT  I# OCT  TOOK 
restrictions  in  many  areas  plus  the  ing.  boards.  *  lawlllllCUvil  Ul  IfwwvO  III  I  AOl  I  CCH 

f  films  often  go  into  re-  Ever  with  us  are  Ma  and  Pa  Ket-  The  U.  S.  Embassy  in  Cairo  noti*  ,  * 

foreim  countries  as  much  tie,  but  they're  on  the  decline.  For  fled  Baldwin  that  this  wasn't  an  -c.»«nu.4  from  MS.  1  ' 

l^ix^montfis  after  domestic  re-  a  long,  while  each  film  in  the  Ket;  opportune  tune  to  come  to  Egypt.  TITtE  .  ESTIMATED  .  TAKE 

wT  .  tie  series  was  good  tor  at  least  - - - —  (2nth)  . . . •  •  aisnnnn 


.$265, 85C  000 


Estimated  Grosses  of  Past  Year 


s -Continued  front  page  1  ; 


as  six  months  after  domestic  re 
lease. 


.a,  ’  *  u  fbaf  9  $2,000,000,  but  “Kettles”  in  the 

Also,  it  must  be  stre ssed ^that  a  0zarks„  drew  $1(3oo,000. 


number  of  important-money  pic¬ 
tures  are  not  included  in  the  1956 


One  of  the  most  spectacularly 


For  wample  ‘'Ten  Com-  successful  pictures  of  the  yea.  is 

r0^™Lt5”nkhhoma'’ ''Giant  ”  “Boek  Around  the  Clock.”  Sam 
mandments,  Oklahoma.__  Want.  _  Katz(nan  produced  thd  ColumtiU 


:"te  entry  at  a  cost  of  under  $300,000. 

and  “Baby  Bohr  to  The  domestic  gross  is  $1,1003)00 
the  World  and  Baby  uou.  to  and  ,t,g  goIng  ever  greatei-  abroad, 
name  some  of  thorn,  hav  nt.  y  A.rarMU  rovonup  win  hp 


been  in  sufficient  release  to  judge 
the  full  rental  Income. 

In  place  position  of  the  1956 
starters  is  another  ^musical,  the 


Overall  worldwide,  revenue  will  be 
about  $2,400,000,  or  eight  times 
the  production '  budget. 


2Qth-Fox  adaptation  of  Rodgers  &  •  T  1  - 

Hammerstein’s  “King  and  I,”  which  I  |IL  t  I  |||T|ffn||#lQ 
has  a  gross  of  $8,500,000-  Coinci-  f  J(/lv  1/1 V  lUvIlllv 

dentally,  it  was  a  20th  property  to  XWWW  fotochaiee“'“  ‘  “  I 

begin  with,  the  film  company  ortei-  w  ,  r)  1  •  JJfr  Beef  is  that  the  theatres,  while 

nally  having  made  ‘Anna  and  the  llicr  Kpninfl  II  showing  a  willingness  to  experi- 

Ktog  of  Sum,  from  which  the  JUol  DC11U1U  tW  ment  in  a  time  of  shortage,  are 

legiter  was  taken.  lacking  patience  and  foresight  in 

In  No.  3  position  is  Hech*-Lan-  Washington,  Jan.  1.  implementing  the  new  policy, 

caster’s  “Trapeze,”  thehighly-pro-  During  the  first  11  months  of  “Once  an  exhibitor,  who  hasn’t 
moted  circus  epic  which  was  made  >  jgs6>  film  industry  dividends  ran  played  foreign  films  before,  books 
In  Paris.  With  a  gross  of  $7,500,000*  slightly  behind  comparable  figures  one  imported  picture  and  fails  with 
this  is  the  biggest  picture  ever  dis-  fQr  1955,  u.S.  Dept,  of  Commerce  it,  he’ll  not  consider  booking  an- 
tributed  by  UA.  discloses.  Publicly  reported  divi-  other  one  for  six  months  or  more,” 

Metro  took  fourth  and  fifth  dends  from  January  through  No-  complained  Jack  Ellis,  a  vet  in  the 
money,  with  “High  Society”  and  vember  of  this  year  aggregated  field. 

*T11  Cry  Tomorrow”  each  drawing  $25,057,000.  Last  year,  the  total  Ellis,  who  heads  up  Ellis  Films, 
$6,500,000.  Next  is  Columbia’s  was  $25,375,000.  said  it  was  imperative  for  the  the- 

“Picnic,”  also  a  legit  adaptation,  The  November  melon— $1,740,-  atres  to  understand  that  “it  takes 
with  $6,300,000,  followed  by  “War  000— was  exactly  the  same  as  for  some  getting  used  to”  the  foreign 
and  Peace,”  first  of  the  extra-long  November  1955.  In  both  years,  films,  and  that  the  audience  for 
running  time  epics  of  the  modern  these  companies  made  the  follow-  them  must  be  developed  grad- 
era,  with  $6,250,000.  ing  payments  to  their  stockholders:  ually  and  with  patience  and  show- 

‘Duchin’  Suprfse  Hit  Columbia,'  $63,000;  Loew’s  Boston  manship. 

A  biff  sinurise  to  many  in  the  Theatres,  $39,000;  Warner  Bros.,  He  reported  that,  particularly  in 
trade  Is  “Eddv  Duchin  Story,”  $742,000;  Stanley  Warner,  $550,-  the  wake  of  “Diabolique,”  many 
which  chalked  up  $5,300,000.  Co-  ,000;  and  National  Theatres,  $346,-  commercial  situations  had  woken 
himbia  film  was  finely  produced,  000.  up  to  the  availability  of  imported 

but  the  tragic  nature  of  the  life  of  - - -  product  and  its  potential  at  the 

PODHORZER’S  CASINO  ISES 


Exhits  Impatient, 
Ask  Imports  Be 
B.O.  Wows-Ellis 

Independent  distributors  of  for¬ 
eign  films,  who  ^get  the  impression 
that  the  acceptance  of  their  pic¬ 
tures  is  widening/  complain  that 
exhibitors  aren’t  giving  imports  a 
fair  chance. 

Beef  is  that  the  theatres,  while 
showing  a  willingness  to  experi¬ 
ment  in  a  time  of  shortage,  are 
lacking  patience  and  foresight  in 
implementing  the  new  policy. 

“Once  an  exhibitor,  who  hasn’t 


diMices'  That  it  scored  so  sue-  ■  n  ‘he  American  ^  Hms<WB)  7 ! ! . ! !  i  i  1 1  i !  i  1 1 1 1 1  i  i  1 1 1 ! !  l^OOO 

cessfully  is  taken  to  indicate  a  IMPARTFIt  43  IN  IQ1?!?  Plcture.s.'uw^  thfn  p®  so  demand-  69  Last  Waeon  (2th)- . . .  1,500,000 

potent  selling  job.  llMrUIVlEU  'tJ  111  1  DOT  ing  with  the  foreign  films  for  70  piuar*  0f  Sky  (U)  .  1,500,000 

The  year  was  one  of  a  few  new  Something  of  a  record  in  the  g teces, there  is  lit-  7L  Serenade  (WB)  . .  1.500.000 

faces  to  the  screen.  Entering  upon  foreign  film  distribution  field  has  .tle  precedent*  Ellis  asked.  72.  You  Can’t  Run  Away  From  It  (Col). .  1,500,000 

the  scene  with  impact  was  bald-  been  set  by  Casifio  Film  Exchange,  nf117/1ITA,n  nA»n  mTki9  73.  Walk  the  Proud  Land  (U)  . 1,500,000 

pated  Yul  Brynner  (in  “King  and  according  to  prexy  Mumo  Podhor-  pWf  HO  \  BOMB  FUN,  74-  Bold  and  Bravc  (RKO)  .  1,400,000 

I”  and  “Anastasia”)  and,  with  hair  zer.  1  ^  IWHIU  1 U17  75  Miracle  ,n  j^in  (WB)  .  1,400,000 

in  abundance, Elvis  Presley.  Latter  He  reported  last  week  that  his  UITO  UITD  TUFATRFC  76*  °n«s  <20th>  . .  ‘ . .  1,400,000 

was  introduced  in  20th  “Love  Me  company  in  1956  imported  a  total  IlIIiJ  HUD  llllaAIIUkJ  77.  Safari  (Cql)  . . . . .  1,400,000 

Tender”  and  the  public  responded  of  43  German-language  features  Boston,  Jan.  1.  78.  Second  Greatest  Sex  (U)  . . .  1,400,000 

well,  form  the  film  is  a  $3,750,000  and  19  shorts.  Of  the  43,  eight  car-  A  “mad  bomber”  bit  hit  Hub  79.  Spoilers  (U)  . 1,400,000 

grosser.  ried  English  subtitles  and  seven  Friday  (28)  with  crackpot  hoaxer  80.  Tension  at  Table  Rock  (HKO>  . . 1,400,000 

Tt  was  the  vear  too  that  Mari-  werc  tint®rs;  sending  Boston  and  Cambridge  81.  Toy  Tiger  (U)  . 1,400,000 

Tvn  Mnnrnp  became  a  “cirl  nresi-  Basing  his  estimates  on  con-  police  on  wild-goosfe  alarms  as  he  82.  Vagabond  King.  (Par)  . 1,400,000 

dent”  via  formation  of  her  0wn  tracts  already  in,  Podhorzer  opined  called  five  theatres  and  the  North  83.  Harder  They  Fall  (Col) . 1,350,000 

nrodnrtion  pnmnanv  and  addition-  outfit  would  import  50  or  station  to  warn  that  he  had  84.  Kettles  in  Ozarks  (U)  . 1,300,000 

?Sv  deZnSeT  to  Sny  a  pre-  mme  German  films  in  1957.  Most  planted  bombs.  85.  Earth  Vs.  Saucers  (U)  .  1,250.000 

viniJciv-iinwmnathetic  critic  that  ot  these  pix  play  the  approximately  More  than.  800  children  were  86.  Kismet  (M-G)  . 1,250,000 

Kh#»  could  do  a  nrofessional  iob  of  18  German  language  theatres  in  evacuated  from,  a  nabe  house  in  87.  Ransom  (M-G)  . 1,250,000 

Aotinff  That  was  in  “Bus  Ston  ”  the  u  s*  However,  noted  Podhor-  Cambridge  after  the  manager  re-  88.  Run  for  Sun  (UAJ  . 1,250,000 

ah-smi  a  r  AC»  nwi  zer*  <<Im  getting . quite  a  few  in-  ceived  a  phone  eall  that  a  bomb  89.  Body  Snatchers  (A A)  . 1,200,000 

Aiuea  Arusts  ura  quiries  from  regular  commercial  had  been  planted  and  would  ex-  90.  Crime  in  Streets  (AA)  . 1,200,000 


TITIE  ESTIMATED  TAKE 

22.  Carousel  (20th)  . . . . . . . .  3,750,000 

23.  Love  Me  Tender  (20th)  3,750,000 

24.  Pardners  (Par) . .  ....  . . .  3(600,000 

25.  Away  All  Boats.  (U)  ^ . . . . .  .......  3,600,000 

26.  Helen  of  Troy  (WB)  . . .  3,200,000 

27;  All  That  Heaven  Allows  (U)  . 3,100,000 

28.  Court  Martial  of  Billy  Mitchell  (WB)  . . 3,000,000 

29.  Benny  Goodman  Story  (U)  . 2,700,000 

30.  Forever  Darling  (M-G)  . 2,600,000 

31.  Rains  of  Ranchipur  (20th)  . . . .  2,600,000 

32.  Alexander  the  Great  (UA)  . . . .  2,500,000 

33.  Indian  Fighter  (UA)  . . . . . .  2,450,000 

34.  Meet  Me  in  Las  Vegas  (M-G)  . . . .  2,400,000 

35.  Solid  Gold  Cadillac  (Col)  . .  2.400,000 

36.  Lieutenant  Wore  Tights  (20th)  .  2.250,000 

37.  Best  Things  in  Life  Free  (20th)  . . .  £',250  000 

38.  Blood  Alley  (WB)  .  . . .  2,2007)00 

39.  Court  Jester  (Par)  . ..,.....*..,4...,...,.  2, 200^000 

40.  Toward  the  Unknown  (WB)  . . . .  2  200  000 

41.  Fastest  Gun  Alive  (M-G)  . . . . . . . . . . .  2!200  000 

42.  Anything  Goes  (Par)  . . . . .  2100000 

43.  Bwohni  Junction  (M-G)  . . .  2,100.000 

44.  Attack  (UA)  . .  . . . .  2,000*000 

45.  Between  Heaven  and  Hell  (20th) . . .  2,000,000 

46.  .Hell  on  Frisco  Bay  (WB)  . . . .  2,000,000 

47.  Revolt  of  Mamie  Stover  (20th)  . . .  2,000,000 

48. ,  Santiago  (WB)  . . . .  2,000,000 

49.  somebody  Up  There  Likes  Me  (M-G) .  2;000,000 

50.  Tea  and  Sympathy  (M-G) . • . .  2,000,000 

51.  D-Day  Sixth  of 'June  (20th) . . .  1,950,000 

52.  Johnny  Concho  (UA)  . . . .  .1,900,000 

53.  Swan  (M-G)  . . .  1,900,000 

54.  Birds  and  Bees  (Par) . . . .  1,800,000 

55.  Jubal  (Col)  . . . . .  1,800,000 

56.  Moulntain  (Par)  . 1,800,000 

57.  Last  Hunt  (M-G)  . .  1,750,000 

58.  Teen-Age  Rebel  (20th)  . . 1,750,000 

59.  Great  Locomotive  Chase  (Disney)  . .  1,700,000 

60.  Bandido  (UA)  . 1.650,000 

61.  Backlash  (U)  . 1,600,000 

62.  Forbidden  Planet  (M-G)  . . 1.600,000 

63.  Littlest  Outlaw  (Disney)  1,600,000 

64.  Never  Say  Goodbye  (U)  . 1,600,000 

65.  Lone  Ranger  (WB)  . 1,550,000 

66.  Ambassador’s  Daughter  (UA> . .  1,500,000 

67.  Back  from  Eternity  (RKO)  . 1,500,000 

68.  Burning  Hills  (WB)  . 1,500,000 

69.  Last  Wagon  (2th)- .  1,500,000 

70.  Pillars  of  Sky  (U)  .  1,500,000 

71.  Serenade  (WB)  . 1,500;000 

.  72.  You  Can’t  Run  Away  From  It  (Col). . .  1,500,000 

73.  Walk  the  Proud  Land  (U) . 1,500,000 

74.  Bold  and  Brave  (RKO)  . 1,400,000 

75.  Miracle  in  Rain  (WB)  . 1,400,000 

76.  Proud  Ones  (20th)  . 1,400,000 

77.  Safari  (Cql)  . 1,400,000 

78.  Second  Greatest  Sex  (U)  . 1,400,000 

79.  Spoilers  (U)  . 1,400,000 

80.  Tension  at  Table  Rock  (RKO) . 1,400,000 

81.  Toy  Tiger  (U)  .  1.400,000 

82.  Vagabond  King.  (Par)  .  1,400,000 


Allied  Artists’  Bid 


85.  Earth  Vs.  Saucers  (U)  . .  1,250,000 

86.  Kismet  (M-G)  . . . . .  1,250,000 

87.  Ransom  (M-G)  . . .  1,250.000 

88.  Run  for  Sun  (UAJ  . . . .  1,250,000 

89.  Body  Snatchers  (A A)  °r. . . .  1,200,000 


90.  Crime  in  Streets  (A A) 


The  year  brought  a  full  quota  of  houses  that  are  interested  in  book-  plode  in  10  minutes.  The  manager  91.  Francis  in  Haunted  Hoiise  (U) 


happy  boxoffice  surprises  and  dis-  ing  specific  German  films.” 

mal  thuds.  Allied  Artists  moved  _ _ _ _ _ 

into  the  bigtime  with  William  Wy¬ 
ler’s  production  of  “Friendly  Per-  so  WHO'S  CONSISTENT? 
suasion,”  whose  gross  is  listed  at  - 


halted  the  show,  emptied  the  thea¬ 
tre  and  police  found  a  pair  of  over¬ 
shoes  where  the  bomb  was  sup¬ 
posed  to  be. 

Police  were  apprised  of  calls  to 


92.  Tribute  to  Bad  Man  (M-G) 


1,200,000 

1,200,000 

1,200,000 


$4,000,000.  Otto  Preminger  struck  Bennie  Berger  Warns  Against  But  four  Boston  theatres  each  call  tell- 
gold  with  “Man  With  the  Golden  Books  ‘Teahouse’  ^  ,  ing  of  a  bomb  hidden  and  set  to  go 

Arm,”  whose  drug-addiction  theme  - -  ’  off  in  20  minutes.  Customers  were 

brought  a  thumbs-down  ruling  by  Minneapolis,  Jan.  1.*  not  disturbed  or  aware  of  the  hoax 

the  Production  Code.  The  gross  is  Some  North  Central  Allied  mem-  threats  in  the  Hub  film  houses. 

a  fancy  $4,350,000.  bers  are  wondering,  perhaps,  about  — - — 

Somewhat  disappointing  was  the  consistency  of  Bennie  Berger,  A*  to  N.  Y. 

Universal’s  “Benny  Goodman  NCA  president.  v 

Story”  with  its  gross  of  $2,700,000.  In  the  current  NCA  bulletin,  w  yrpn  rowan* 

Film  is  successful,  particularly  Berger  “warns”  the  territory’s  ex- 
since  it  is  drawing  substantial  re-  hibitors  that  theatreowners  gener-  ivrarT^n*.  niA+rioh 
turns  abroad,  but  weak  in  com-  ally  don’t  think  “Teahouse  of  the  Mplvin  Frank 

parison  with  the  same  studio’s  August  Moon”  will  do  “much”  at  TSTa„„v  wo/iw 

“Glen  Miller  Story.”  Latter  did  the  boxoffice  because  it's  a  “fan-  J  wpnWn 

$8,500,000  a  couple  of  years  ago.  tasy.”  _  Raymond kS 

If  ever  a  picture  appeared  a  box-  However,  it's  being  pointea  out#  Lewis  Milestone 

office  natural  it  was  Metro’s  “The  Berger  bid  competitively  and  paid  Dinah  Shore 

Swan.”  It  had  Grace  Kelly  in-  a  high  price  to  get  the  picture  phy?iis^  Thaxter 

volved  with  royalty — the  same  away  from  United  Paramount  The- 

Grace  Kelly  who  was  becoming  the  atres  and  others  who  might  have  N  Y  to  Etirooe 

first  lady  of  Monoco.  It  w6s  the  wanted  It  for  its  Minneapolis  loop  u  V  Vu  •  *  F 

Cinderella  story  of  the  year  and  first-run.  It’s  now  playing  at  Ber-  Tyrone  Guthrie 

the  publicity  was  tremendous.  Per-  ger’s  Gopher  theatre  here.  Maury  McGee  0 

haps  because  the  public  simply  Moreover,  Berger  has  bought  the  Arnold  Picker 

had  been  given  an  overdose  of  picture  for  all  of  his  other  situa-  Rod  Steiger 

Miss  Kelly,  “Swan”  is  not  particu-  tions.  Mike  Todd 


Minneapolis,  Jan.  1.* 


93.  Comanche  (UA)  . . . . .  1,150,000 

94.  On  Threshhold  of  Space  (20)th  .  1,150,000 

95.  Autumn  Leaves  (Col)  . .  1,100,000 

96.  Beyond  Reasonable  Doubt  (RKO)  .  1,100,000 

97.  Bottom  of  Bottle  (20) th  . 1,100,000 

98.  Man  Who  Never  Was  (20th)  . . .  1,100,000 


L.  A.  to  N.  Y. 

Ray  Bolger 
Warren  Cowan* 

Linda  Darnell 
Marlene  Dietrich 
Melvin  Frank 
Nancy  Hadley 
Katharine  Hepburn 
Raymond  A.  Klune 
Lewis  Milestone 
Dinah  Shore 
Phyllis  Thaxter 

N.  V.  to  Europe 

Tyrone  Guthrie 
Maury  McGee 
Arnold  Picker 
Rod  Steiger 
Mike  Todd 


99,  Rock  Around  Clock  (Col)  .  1,100,000 

100.  Tarantula  (U)  . . .  1,100,000 

101.  At  Gunpoint  (AA)  . . . .  1,000,000 

102.  First  Texan  (AA)  . : .  T, 000, 000 

103.  Hilda  Crane  (20th) « . . .  1,000,000 

104.  Foreign  Intrigue  (UA)  . .  1,000,000 

105.  Last  Frontier  (Col) . . .  1,000,000 

106.  Rawhide  Years  (U)  . . . . . . .  1,000,000 

107.  Square  Jungle  (U)  . . . . . .  . . .  1,000,000 

108.  There’s  Always  Tomorrow  (U)  . . . .  1,000,000 

109.  23  Paces  to  Baker  Street  <20th)  .  1,000,000 


Europte  to  N.  Y. 

Richard  Adler 
Louis  Armstrong 
Yul  Brynner 
•Nat  Cohen 
Beatrice  Lillie 
Anatole  Litvak 
Charles  Torem 
Diana  Wynward 


N.  Y.  to  L.  a. 

Morton  Da  Costa 
Jack  Forester 
John  Forsythe 
N.  Richard  Nash 
Fred  Robbins 
Frank  Ryan 
Marc  Spiegel 
Bobby  Weiss 
Gary  Wagner 
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109  Top  Money  Films  Of  1956 


EGYPT  TOO  EMOTIONAL 
BALDWIN  NOT  GOING 


•  -  ... _ _ -  *  - - —  American  companies  have  been 

,  ■  •  C*ntlB«e*  from  page  t  .  told  that,  for  the  moment  at  least,  overrost 

to  gross  $9,000,000  in  domestic  larly  impressive  with. a  gross  of  nothing  would  be  gained  by  sender 

(United  States  and  Canadian)  Aim  -vagabond  King”  ini^dta^UCh«"es  Swin,  Distributor 

rentals.  takes  billing  as  lemon  of  the  year,  the  Motion  Picture  Export  Assn.  20th-Fox  *. 


Here’s  a  quick  company-by-company  rundown  on  the  number 
of  pictures  and  total  grosses  that  made  Vjuu*ty*s  $l,000,000-and- 
over  lister  for  1958: 

Total  No.  of 

Istrlbutor  .  Releases  .  Total  Gross 

tth-Fox  . . 19  . . $  47,650,000 


There  are  109 pictures  that  made  An  expensive  musical  from  out  of  rep  in  Rome,  Cancelled  his  plans  Metro  . . . .  15  44,250,000 

the  bigtime  the  past  year— that  is,  the  past,  the  entry  is  a  $1,400,000  for  an  on-the-spot  survey  and’ is  Warn€rs  ,.,f . ...» .  14  .  39,150,000 

n°The' EgyptUns  ia^thi*\rake  of  the  g™™*  . .  «.~W. . 

have  grossed  $1,000,000  witnt  audience  for  cruelty  on  the  Suez  crisis  not  only  kicked  out  United  Artists . .  11  . .  27,250,000 

first  full  playoff.  These  lOv  en-  screen>  Columbia’s  “Harder  They  British  and  French  films,  but  also  Universal  . 16  «•»••»•••••••»«»..  26,300,000 

tries  have  a  combined  total  take  of  Fall,”  well  made  adaptation  of  the  attempted  to  impose  certain  re-  Columbia  . ..11  24,500,000 

4265 850  000  JThis,  to  repeat,  is  Bud  Schulberg  novel,  is  taking  strictionS  on  the  American  com-  hkO  ... .  . . . . 6  . ..... .  9,900,000 

mnnev  foreign  income  is  only  $1,300,000.  Distaff  customers  panies.  Among  other  things  the  Allied  Artists  . 5  8,400,000 

domestic  money,  roreign  c  didn’t  take  to  the  harsh  account  of  Cairo  government  wants  to  eheck  &v  (Disney)  2  3,300,000 

not  listed  but  generally  amounts  to  racketeers  in  the  prizefight  game,  on  the  “racial”  background  of  per-  _  - 

about  40%  of  the  overall  total.  Also  skillfully  made  was  Metro’s  formers  appearing  in  Hollywood  Totals  . . . . ..109  . . . $265,850000 

.  c„„rtnini nff  the  revenue  from  “Last  Hunt.”  But  the  gross,  of  pictures. ;  American  firms  also  are  ■  _ _ _  ~ _  ’  •  -  .  . 

.A  .  .  ..r.  fmnoccible  $1,750,000  is  not  too  high;  the  supposed  to  be  submitting  affl-  ■■  ■  - . . .  ■  -  - - - v  1  1  1  " - -  J 

abroad  at  this  time  is  p  film’s  depiction  of  savage  slaying  davits  on  whether  they  have  direc-  ■■■■  ■■A  *  v*.  ■  «# 

because  of  trading  and  monetary  0f  buffalo  made  for  gruesome  look-  tors  of  Jewish  ancestry  on  their  tCTIIfftATOfl  f.t*ACC410  AT  I# OCT  TOOK 
restrictions  in  many  areas  plus  the  ing.  boards.  *  lawlllllCUvil  Ul  IfwwvO  III  I  AOl  I  CCH 

f  films  often  go  into  re-  Ever  with  us  are  Ma  and  Pa  Ket-  The  U.  S.  Embassy  in  Cairo  noti*  ,  * 

foreim  countries  as  much  tie,  but  they're  on  the  decline.  For  fled  Baldwin  that  this  wasn't  an  -c.»«nu.4  from  MS.  1  ' 

l^ix^montfis  after  domestic  re-  a  long,  while  each  film  in  the  Ket;  opportune  tune  to  come  to  Egypt.  TITtE  .  ESTIMATED  .  TAKE 

wT  .  tie  series  was  good  tor  at  least  - - - —  (2nth)  . . . •  •  aisnnnn 


.$265, 85C  000 


Estimated  Grosses  of  Past  Year 


s -Continued  front  page  1  ; 


as  six  months  after  domestic  re 
lease. 


.a,  ’  *  u  fbaf  9  $2,000,000,  but  “Kettles”  in  the 

Also,  it  must  be  stre ssed ^that  a  0zarks„  drew  $1(3oo,000. 


number  of  important-money  pic¬ 
tures  are  not  included  in  the  1956 


One  of  the  most  spectacularly 


For  wample  ‘'Ten  Com-  successful  pictures  of  the  yea.  is 

r0^™Lt5”nkhhoma'’ ''Giant  ”  “Boek  Around  the  Clock.”  Sam 
mandments,  Oklahoma.__  Want.  _  Katz(nan  produced  thd  ColumtiU 


:"te  entry  at  a  cost  of  under  $300,000. 

and  “Baby  Bohr  to  The  domestic  gross  is  $1,1003)00 
the  World  and  Baby  uou.  to  and  ,t,g  goIng  ever  greatei-  abroad, 
name  some  of  thorn,  hav  nt.  y  A.rarMU  rovonup  win  hp 


been  in  sufficient  release  to  judge 
the  full  rental  Income. 

In  place  position  of  the  1956 
starters  is  another  ^musical,  the 


Overall  worldwide,  revenue  will  be 
about  $2,400,000,  or  eight  times 
the  production '  budget. 


2Qth-Fox  adaptation  of  Rodgers  &  •  T  1  - 

Hammerstein’s  “King  and  I,”  which  I  |IL  t  I  |||T|ffn||#lQ 
has  a  gross  of  $8,500,000-  Coinci-  f  J(/lv  1/1 V  lUvIlllv 

dentally,  it  was  a  20th  property  to  XWWW  fotochaiee“'“  ‘  “  I 

begin  with,  the  film  company  ortei-  w  ,  r)  1  •  JJfr  Beef  is  that  the  theatres,  while 

nally  having  made  ‘Anna  and  the  llicr  Kpninfl  II  showing  a  willingness  to  experi- 

Ktog  of  Sum,  from  which  the  JUol  DC11U1U  tW  ment  in  a  time  of  shortage,  are 

legiter  was  taken.  lacking  patience  and  foresight  in 

In  No.  3  position  is  Hech*-Lan-  Washington,  Jan.  1.  implementing  the  new  policy, 

caster’s  “Trapeze,”  thehighly-pro-  During  the  first  11  months  of  “Once  an  exhibitor,  who  hasn’t 
moted  circus  epic  which  was  made  >  jgs6>  film  industry  dividends  ran  played  foreign  films  before,  books 
In  Paris.  With  a  gross  of  $7,500,000*  slightly  behind  comparable  figures  one  imported  picture  and  fails  with 
this  is  the  biggest  picture  ever  dis-  fQr  1955,  u.S.  Dept,  of  Commerce  it,  he’ll  not  consider  booking  an- 
tributed  by  UA.  discloses.  Publicly  reported  divi-  other  one  for  six  months  or  more,” 

Metro  took  fourth  and  fifth  dends  from  January  through  No-  complained  Jack  Ellis,  a  vet  in  the 
money,  with  “High  Society”  and  vember  of  this  year  aggregated  field. 

*T11  Cry  Tomorrow”  each  drawing  $25,057,000.  Last  year,  the  total  Ellis,  who  heads  up  Ellis  Films, 
$6,500,000.  Next  is  Columbia’s  was  $25,375,000.  said  it  was  imperative  for  the  the- 

“Picnic,”  also  a  legit  adaptation,  The  November  melon— $1,740,-  atres  to  understand  that  “it  takes 
with  $6,300,000,  followed  by  “War  000— was  exactly  the  same  as  for  some  getting  used  to”  the  foreign 
and  Peace,”  first  of  the  extra-long  November  1955.  In  both  years,  films,  and  that  the  audience  for 
running  time  epics  of  the  modern  these  companies  made  the  follow-  them  must  be  developed  grad- 
era,  with  $6,250,000.  ing  payments  to  their  stockholders:  ually  and  with  patience  and  show- 

‘Duchin’  Suprfse  Hit  Columbia,'  $63,000;  Loew’s  Boston  manship. 

A  biff  sinurise  to  many  in  the  Theatres,  $39,000;  Warner  Bros.,  He  reported  that,  particularly  in 
trade  Is  “Eddv  Duchin  Story,”  $742,000;  Stanley  Warner,  $550,-  the  wake  of  “Diabolique,”  many 
which  chalked  up  $5,300,000.  Co-  ,000;  and  National  Theatres,  $346,-  commercial  situations  had  woken 
himbia  film  was  finely  produced,  000.  up  to  the  availability  of  imported 

but  the  tragic  nature  of  the  life  of  - - -  product  and  its  potential  at  the 

PODHORZER’S  CASINO  ISES 


Exhits  Impatient, 
Ask  Imports  Be 
B.O.  Wows-Ellis 

Independent  distributors  of  for¬ 
eign  films,  who  ^get  the  impression 
that  the  acceptance  of  their  pic¬ 
tures  is  widening/  complain  that 
exhibitors  aren’t  giving  imports  a 
fair  chance. 

Beef  is  that  the  theatres,  while 
showing  a  willingness  to  experi¬ 
ment  in  a  time  of  shortage,  are 
lacking  patience  and  foresight  in 
implementing  the  new  policy. 

“Once  an  exhibitor,  who  hasn’t 


diMices'  That  it  scored  so  sue-  ■  n  ‘he  American  ^  Hms<WB)  7 ! ! . ! !  i  i  1 1  i !  i  1 1 1 1 1  i  i  1 1 1 ! !  l^OOO 

cessfully  is  taken  to  indicate  a  IMPARTFIt  43  IN  IQ1?!?  Plcture.s.'uw^  thfn  p®  so  demand-  69  Last  Waeon  (2th)- . . .  1,500,000 

potent  selling  job.  llMrUIVlEU  'tJ  111  1  DOT  ing  with  the  foreign  films  for  70  piuar*  0f  Sky  (U)  .  1,500,000 

The  year  was  one  of  a  few  new  Something  of  a  record  in  the  g teces, there  is  lit-  7L  Serenade  (WB)  . .  1.500.000 

faces  to  the  screen.  Entering  upon  foreign  film  distribution  field  has  .tle  precedent*  Ellis  asked.  72.  You  Can’t  Run  Away  From  It  (Col). .  1,500,000 

the  scene  with  impact  was  bald-  been  set  by  Casifio  Film  Exchange,  nf117/1ITA,n  nA»n  mTki9  73.  Walk  the  Proud  Land  (U)  . 1,500,000 

pated  Yul  Brynner  (in  “King  and  according  to  prexy  Mumo  Podhor-  pWf  HO  \  BOMB  FUN,  74-  Bold  and  Bravc  (RKO)  .  1,400,000 

I”  and  “Anastasia”)  and,  with  hair  zer.  1  ^  IWHIU  1 U17  75  Miracle  ,n  j^in  (WB)  .  1,400,000 

in  abundance, Elvis  Presley.  Latter  He  reported  last  week  that  his  UITO  UITD  TUFATRFC  76*  °n«s  <20th>  . .  ‘ . .  1,400,000 

was  introduced  in  20th  “Love  Me  company  in  1956  imported  a  total  IlIIiJ  HUD  llllaAIIUkJ  77.  Safari  (Cql)  . . . . .  1,400,000 

Tender”  and  the  public  responded  of  43  German-language  features  Boston,  Jan.  1.  78.  Second  Greatest  Sex  (U)  . . .  1,400,000 

well,  form  the  film  is  a  $3,750,000  and  19  shorts.  Of  the  43,  eight  car-  A  “mad  bomber”  bit  hit  Hub  79.  Spoilers  (U)  . 1,400,000 

grosser.  ried  English  subtitles  and  seven  Friday  (28)  with  crackpot  hoaxer  80.  Tension  at  Table  Rock  (HKO>  . . 1,400,000 

Tt  was  the  vear  too  that  Mari-  werc  tint®rs;  sending  Boston  and  Cambridge  81.  Toy  Tiger  (U)  . 1,400,000 

Tvn  Mnnrnp  became  a  “cirl  nresi-  Basing  his  estimates  on  con-  police  on  wild-goosfe  alarms  as  he  82.  Vagabond  King.  (Par)  . 1,400,000 

dent”  via  formation  of  her  0wn  tracts  already  in,  Podhorzer  opined  called  five  theatres  and  the  North  83.  Harder  They  Fall  (Col) . 1,350,000 

nrodnrtion  pnmnanv  and  addition-  outfit  would  import  50  or  station  to  warn  that  he  had  84.  Kettles  in  Ozarks  (U)  . 1,300,000 

?Sv  deZnSeT  to  Sny  a  pre-  mme  German  films  in  1957.  Most  planted  bombs.  85.  Earth  Vs.  Saucers  (U)  .  1,250.000 

viniJciv-iinwmnathetic  critic  that  ot  these  pix  play  the  approximately  More  than.  800  children  were  86.  Kismet  (M-G)  . 1,250,000 

Kh#»  could  do  a  nrofessional  iob  of  18  German  language  theatres  in  evacuated  from,  a  nabe  house  in  87.  Ransom  (M-G)  . 1,250,000 

Aotinff  That  was  in  “Bus  Ston  ”  the  u  s*  However,  noted  Podhor-  Cambridge  after  the  manager  re-  88.  Run  for  Sun  (UAJ  . 1,250,000 

ah-smi  a  r  AC»  nwi  zer*  <<Im  getting . quite  a  few  in-  ceived  a  phone  eall  that  a  bomb  89.  Body  Snatchers  (A A)  . 1,200,000 

Aiuea  Arusts  ura  quiries  from  regular  commercial  had  been  planted  and  would  ex-  90.  Crime  in  Streets  (AA)  . 1,200,000 


TITIE  ESTIMATED  TAKE 

22.  Carousel  (20th)  . . . . . . . .  3,750,000 

23.  Love  Me  Tender  (20th)  3,750,000 

24.  Pardners  (Par) . .  ....  . . .  3(600,000 

25.  Away  All  Boats.  (U)  ^ . . . . .  .......  3,600,000 

26.  Helen  of  Troy  (WB)  . . .  3,200,000 

27;  All  That  Heaven  Allows  (U)  . 3,100,000 

28.  Court  Martial  of  Billy  Mitchell  (WB)  . . 3,000,000 

29.  Benny  Goodman  Story  (U)  . 2,700,000 

30.  Forever  Darling  (M-G)  . 2,600,000 

31.  Rains  of  Ranchipur  (20th)  . . . .  2,600,000 

32.  Alexander  the  Great  (UA)  . . . .  2,500,000 

33.  Indian  Fighter  (UA)  . . . . . .  2,450,000 

34.  Meet  Me  in  Las  Vegas  (M-G)  . . . .  2,400,000 

35.  Solid  Gold  Cadillac  (Col)  . .  2.400,000 

36.  Lieutenant  Wore  Tights  (20th)  .  2.250,000 

37.  Best  Things  in  Life  Free  (20th)  . . .  £',250  000 

38.  Blood  Alley  (WB)  .  . . .  2,2007)00 

39.  Court  Jester  (Par)  . ..,.....*..,4...,...,.  2, 200^000 

40.  Toward  the  Unknown  (WB)  . . . .  2  200  000 

41.  Fastest  Gun  Alive  (M-G)  . . . . . . . . . . .  2!200  000 

42.  Anything  Goes  (Par)  . . . . .  2100000 

43.  Bwohni  Junction  (M-G)  . . .  2,100.000 

44.  Attack  (UA)  . .  . . . .  2,000*000 

45.  Between  Heaven  and  Hell  (20th) . . .  2,000,000 

46.  .Hell  on  Frisco  Bay  (WB)  . . . .  2,000,000 

47.  Revolt  of  Mamie  Stover  (20th)  . . .  2,000,000 

48. ,  Santiago  (WB)  . . . .  2,000,000 

49.  somebody  Up  There  Likes  Me  (M-G) .  2;000,000 

50.  Tea  and  Sympathy  (M-G) . • . .  2,000,000 

51.  D-Day  Sixth  of 'June  (20th) . . .  1,950,000 

52.  Johnny  Concho  (UA)  . . . .  .1,900,000 

53.  Swan  (M-G)  . . .  1,900,000 

54.  Birds  and  Bees  (Par) . . . .  1,800,000 

55.  Jubal  (Col)  . . . . .  1,800,000 

56.  Moulntain  (Par)  . 1,800,000 

57.  Last  Hunt  (M-G)  . .  1,750,000 

58.  Teen-Age  Rebel  (20th)  . . 1,750,000 

59.  Great  Locomotive  Chase  (Disney)  . .  1,700,000 

60.  Bandido  (UA)  . 1.650,000 

61.  Backlash  (U)  . 1,600,000 

62.  Forbidden  Planet  (M-G)  . . 1.600,000 

63.  Littlest  Outlaw  (Disney)  1,600,000 

64.  Never  Say  Goodbye  (U)  . 1,600,000 

65.  Lone  Ranger  (WB)  . 1,550,000 

66.  Ambassador’s  Daughter  (UA> . .  1,500,000 

67.  Back  from  Eternity  (RKO)  . 1,500,000 

68.  Burning  Hills  (WB)  . 1,500,000 

69.  Last  Wagon  (2th)- .  1,500,000 

70.  Pillars  of  Sky  (U)  .  1,500,000 

71.  Serenade  (WB)  . 1,500;000 

.  72.  You  Can’t  Run  Away  From  It  (Col). . .  1,500,000 

73.  Walk  the  Proud  Land  (U) . 1,500,000 

74.  Bold  and  Brave  (RKO)  . 1,400,000 

75.  Miracle  in  Rain  (WB)  . 1,400,000 

76.  Proud  Ones  (20th)  . 1,400,000 

77.  Safari  (Cql)  . 1,400,000 

78.  Second  Greatest  Sex  (U)  . 1,400,000 

79.  Spoilers  (U)  . 1,400,000 

80.  Tension  at  Table  Rock  (RKO) . 1,400,000 

81.  Toy  Tiger  (U)  .  1.400,000 

82.  Vagabond  King.  (Par)  .  1,400,000 


Allied  Artists’  Bid 


85.  Earth  Vs.  Saucers  (U)  . .  1,250,000 

86.  Kismet  (M-G)  . . . . .  1,250,000 

87.  Ransom  (M-G)  . . .  1,250.000 

88.  Run  for  Sun  (UAJ  . . . .  1,250,000 

89.  Body  Snatchers  (A A)  °r. . . .  1,200,000 


90.  Crime  in  Streets  (A A) 


The  year  brought  a  full  quota  of  houses  that  are  interested  in  book-  plode  in  10  minutes.  The  manager  91.  Francis  in  Haunted  Hoiise  (U) 


happy  boxoffice  surprises  and  dis-  ing  specific  German  films.” 

mal  thuds.  Allied  Artists  moved  _ _ _ _ _ 

into  the  bigtime  with  William  Wy¬ 
ler’s  production  of  “Friendly  Per-  so  WHO'S  CONSISTENT? 
suasion,”  whose  gross  is  listed  at  - 


halted  the  show,  emptied  the  thea¬ 
tre  and  police  found  a  pair  of  over¬ 
shoes  where  the  bomb  was  sup¬ 
posed  to  be. 

Police  were  apprised  of  calls  to 


92.  Tribute  to  Bad  Man  (M-G) 


1,200,000 

1,200,000 

1,200,000 


$4,000,000.  Otto  Preminger  struck  Bennie  Berger  Warns  Against  But  four  Boston  theatres  each  call  tell- 
gold  with  “Man  With  the  Golden  Books  ‘Teahouse’  ^  ,  ing  of  a  bomb  hidden  and  set  to  go 

Arm,”  whose  drug-addiction  theme  - -  ’  off  in  20  minutes.  Customers  were 

brought  a  thumbs-down  ruling  by  Minneapolis,  Jan.  1.*  not  disturbed  or  aware  of  the  hoax 

the  Production  Code.  The  gross  is  Some  North  Central  Allied  mem-  threats  in  the  Hub  film  houses. 

a  fancy  $4,350,000.  bers  are  wondering,  perhaps,  about  — - — 

Somewhat  disappointing  was  the  consistency  of  Bennie  Berger,  A*  to  N.  Y. 

Universal’s  “Benny  Goodman  NCA  president.  v 

Story”  with  its  gross  of  $2,700,000.  In  the  current  NCA  bulletin,  w  yrpn  rowan* 

Film  is  successful,  particularly  Berger  “warns”  the  territory’s  ex- 
since  it  is  drawing  substantial  re-  hibitors  that  theatreowners  gener-  ivrarT^n*.  niA+rioh 
turns  abroad,  but  weak  in  com-  ally  don’t  think  “Teahouse  of  the  Mplvin  Frank 

parison  with  the  same  studio’s  August  Moon”  will  do  “much”  at  TSTa„„v  wo/iw 

“Glen  Miller  Story.”  Latter  did  the  boxoffice  because  it's  a  “fan-  J  wpnWn 

$8,500,000  a  couple  of  years  ago.  tasy.”  _  Raymond kS 

If  ever  a  picture  appeared  a  box-  However,  it's  being  pointea  out#  Lewis  Milestone 

office  natural  it  was  Metro’s  “The  Berger  bid  competitively  and  paid  Dinah  Shore 

Swan.”  It  had  Grace  Kelly  in-  a  high  price  to  get  the  picture  phy?iis^  Thaxter 

volved  with  royalty — the  same  away  from  United  Paramount  The- 

Grace  Kelly  who  was  becoming  the  atres  and  others  who  might  have  N  Y  to  Etirooe 

first  lady  of  Monoco.  It  w6s  the  wanted  It  for  its  Minneapolis  loop  u  V  Vu  •  *  F 

Cinderella  story  of  the  year  and  first-run.  It’s  now  playing  at  Ber-  Tyrone  Guthrie 

the  publicity  was  tremendous.  Per-  ger’s  Gopher  theatre  here.  Maury  McGee  0 

haps  because  the  public  simply  Moreover,  Berger  has  bought  the  Arnold  Picker 

had  been  given  an  overdose  of  picture  for  all  of  his  other  situa-  Rod  Steiger 

Miss  Kelly,  “Swan”  is  not  particu-  tions.  Mike  Todd 


Minneapolis,  Jan.  1.* 


93.  Comanche  (UA)  . . . . .  1,150,000 

94.  On  Threshhold  of  Space  (20)th  .  1,150,000 

95.  Autumn  Leaves  (Col)  . .  1,100,000 

96.  Beyond  Reasonable  Doubt  (RKO)  .  1,100,000 

97.  Bottom  of  Bottle  (20) th  . 1,100,000 

98.  Man  Who  Never  Was  (20th)  . . .  1,100,000 


L.  A.  to  N.  Y. 

Ray  Bolger 
Warren  Cowan* 

Linda  Darnell 
Marlene  Dietrich 
Melvin  Frank 
Nancy  Hadley 
Katharine  Hepburn 
Raymond  A.  Klune 
Lewis  Milestone 
Dinah  Shore 
Phyllis  Thaxter 

N.  V.  to  Europe 

Tyrone  Guthrie 
Maury  McGee 
Arnold  Picker 
Rod  Steiger 
Mike  Todd 


99,  Rock  Around  Clock  (Col)  .  1,100,000 

100.  Tarantula  (U)  . . .  1,100,000 

101.  At  Gunpoint  (AA)  . . . .  1,000,000 

102.  First  Texan  (AA)  . : .  T, 000, 000 

103.  Hilda  Crane  (20th) « . . .  1,000,000 

104.  Foreign  Intrigue  (UA)  . .  1,000,000 

105.  Last  Frontier  (Col) . . .  1,000,000 

106.  Rawhide  Years  (U)  . . . . . . .  1,000,000 

107.  Square  Jungle  (U)  . . . . . .  . . .  1,000,000 

108.  There’s  Always  Tomorrow  (U)  . . . .  1,000,000 

109.  23  Paces  to  Baker  Street  <20th)  .  1,000,000 


Europte  to  N.  Y. 

Richard  Adler 
Louis  Armstrong 
Yul  Brynner 
•Nat  Cohen 
Beatrice  Lillie 
Anatole  Litvak 
Charles  Torem 
Diana  Wynward 


N.  Y.  to  L.  a. 

Morton  Da  Costa 
Jack  Forester 
John  Forsythe 
N.  Richard  Nash 
Fred  Robbins 
Frank  Ryan 
Marc  Spiegel 
Bobby  Weiss 
Gary  Wagner 
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VIDEO  RISES  ON  PAR’S  HORIZON 

,  c> 


Firstruns  No  ‘Baby  DoB’  Problem; 
Nabes  May  Feel  Legion  Rating 


Din-to-Dynamic  December  Paced 
ByDe  MiBe’s  10  Commandments,’ 
Tender,’  ‘Opposite  Sex’  on  Top  List 


Proving  that  no  amount  ,  of 
Church  opposition  can  keep  a  film 
put  of  the  firstruns  if  it  has  the' 
r  boxoffice  potential!,  Warner  Bros, 
last  week  reported  bookings  in 
1,118  cities  for  its  “Baby  Doll/* 

Company  said  there  hadn't  been 
a  single  cancellation  of  a  negoti¬ 
ated  booking  to  date.  Strand  The¬ 
atre  in*  Albany,  has  asked  to  be 
released  from  its  contract  under 
local  Catholic  pressure,  but  has 
stated  at  the  same  time  that,  if 
WB  insisted,  it’s  go  ahead  with 
showing  of  the  picture.  ! 

In  Indianapolis,  “Baby  Doll’1 
will  not  play  the  Esquire  Theatre 
where  it  was  originally  booked.  I 
However,  a  Warner  exec  said  this 
was  a  question  of  terms  and  that 
it  had  been  the  distributor,  not  the 
exhibitor,  who  had  cancelled  the 
booking. 

Additional  75  working  prints  are 
being  rushed  through  to  supple¬ 
ment  the  350  prints  currently  in 
use,  Company  said  all  425  prints 
were  utilized  by  theatres  over  the 
country  in  the  past  week.  Pic  is 
current  in  18  key  spots  and  re¬ 
ported.  grossing  strongly. 

Observers  think  the  condemna¬ 
tion  of  the  picture  by  the  Legion 
of  Decency  and  by  Francis  Cardi¬ 
nal  Spellman,  with  its  page  one 
"publicity  breaks,”  stimulated  a  lot 
of  interest  in  the  film.  Question 
is  raised,  however,  whether  the 
great  Catholic  opposition  will  not 
be  felt  more  strongly  once  “Baby 
Doll”  hits  the  neighborhoods. 


Indie  Public  Relations 
Shops  in  Film  Field 
Form  Own  Trade  Body 

Hollywood,  Jan.  I. 

Formation  of  an  association  of 
Independent  public  relations  firms 
Is  in  the  works  here,  qn  outgrowth 
of  the  move  of  the  Publicists  Asso¬ 
ciation  to  get  collective  bargaining 
agreements  with  all  such  firms  in¬ 
volved  in  the  film  production  field. 
Approximately  a  dozen  firms  have 
banded  together  to  form  the  group 
and  formal  incorporation  is  expect¬ 
ed  within  a  few  weeks. 

Pending  formalization  of  the  as¬ 
sociation,  which  is  yet  to  be  named, 
the  firms  involved  have  made  a 
tentative  agreement  with  Nathan- 
son  &  Associates,  an  Industrial  re¬ 
lations  firm,  to  rep  the  group  and 
handle  the  details  of  incorporation. 

Praisers  feel  that  a  single  asso¬ 
ciation  will  better  handle  negotia¬ 
tions  than  if  the  individual  firms 
negotiated  with  the  Publicists  As¬ 
sociation  separately.  There  are 
about  55  firms  in  the  field. 

Most  of  the  public  relations  firms 
are  small,  one-man  operations 
whose  owner-operators  are  unfa¬ 
miliar  with  labor  problems  and  ill- 
equipped  to  handle  negotiations. 
One  of  the  difficulties  they  face, 
it  was  pointed  out,  is  that  under 
the  PA  setup,  the  praiser  in  ques¬ 
tion  would  have  to  join  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  and  pay.  full  dues  and  ini¬ 
tiation  fees  as  a  working  publicist 
—and  then  make  double  contribu¬ 
tions  to  the  Health  and  welfare 
and  pension  funds,  once  as  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  press  agents  union  and 
once  as  an  employer  of  prpfcs 
agents/ 

NED  DEPINET  SUCCEEDING 
JACK  COHN  AT  PIONEERS 

Ned  Depinet  will  probably  suc¬ 
ceed  the  late  Jack  Cohn,  founder- 
president  of  the  Motion  Picture 
Pioneers,  as  prez  of  this  intra-trade 
benevolent  and  fraternal  organiza¬ 
tion.  Cohn. 

Harry  J.  Takiff,  Col  Piets  exec, 
who  has  been  secretary-treasurer 
of  the  Pioneers  and  the  Foundation 
work  attendant  thereto,  has  re¬ 
signed  because  of  business  pressure 
and  a  successor,  also,  will  be  voted 
on  at  the  next  board  meeting  Jan. 
9,  which  Marvin  Kirsch,  vicepresi- 
ident,  has  called.  John  J.  O’Connor, 
veep^of  Universal  Pictures,  will 
probably  be  asked  to.  accept  that 
post. 


Vet  Publieitt 

Edward  L.  Berriays 

dttaili  how  to 

Make  * Character 9  On 
Broadway 
*  * 

on*  of  tho  many  editorial  .features 
in  the 

51st  Anniversary  IS umber 

of 

PffitlETY 

OUT  NEXT  WEEK 

_ _ * 

DoB’ a  Reject 
To  Joe  Kennedy 

Boston,  Jan.  1. 

“Baby  Doll”  which  opened  at  the 
Metropolitan  Theatre  last  night  I 
(31)  is  sure  to  be  whammed  by  The  ' 
Pilot,  official  newspaper  of  the  1 
Archdiocese  of  Boston.  Meanwhile 
the  film  was  banned  by  circuit  in 
Maine  and  New  Hampshire  Con¬ 
trolled  by  Joseph  P.  Kennedy, 
father  of  the  U.  S.  senator  from 
Massachusetts. 

“We  wouldn’t  play  It  if  we  got  it 
for  nothing,”  said  John  Ford,  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  the  Maine  and 
New  Hampshire  Theatre  Co.,  at  its 
Boston  office.  “We  consider  it  im¬ 
moral.”  (Kennedy,  a  prominent 
Catholic  layman,  has  donated  large 
sums  to  religious  charities  and  to 
the  church,  did  not  personally 
view  the  film.)  Ford  said  that  one 
of  his  company’s  reviewers  had 
caught  “Baby  Doll”  at  preview  and 
turned  in  a  “very  bad  report.”  On 
hearing  the  report  Kennedy  ex- 
(Continued  on  page  13) 


III  NEWSREEL  & 
BACKLOG  DIALS 

Paramount  appears  set  to  move 
In 'h  television,  to  a  greater  extent 
than  ever  in  1957.  First  step  to  be 
taken  will  be  production  of  a  reg¬ 
ular  video  newsreel -to  replace  the 
theatrical  reel  which  the  company 
intends  to  abandon. 

Details  anent  syndication  and 
the  number  of  issues  per  week  or 
month  have  yet  to  be  worked  out. 
But  the  company  has  the  facilities 
to  make  at  least  two  'different 
reels  weekly. 

Par  also  has  in  mind  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  entertainment  tv  films,  op¬ 
erating  on  its  Sunset  Blvd,  lot 
.which  is  now  being  rented  to  out¬ 
side  telepix  makers.  This  studio 
has  proved,  incidentally,  a  plenty 
successful  economic  venture  with 
all  stages  Almost  continuously,  in 
use.  Consequently,  overhead 
charges  per  production  unit  are  at 
a  minimum  and ‘Par  feels  it  can 
undertake  production  on  its  own. 
efficiently. 

Company  hasn’t unloaded  its 
backlog  of  features  to  tv  as  yet  but 
moves  in  that  direction  also  are 
expected.  Par,  though,  is  now  disin¬ 
clined  to  dispose  of  its  library  on 
any  kind  of  straight  leasing  deal, 
(Continued  on  page  63) 


U  Rolling  Five  Features 


Hollywood,  Jan.  T. 

Universal  rolled  “Pylon”  Thurs¬ 
day  (27)  as  the  first  of  five  films  to 
go  before  the  cameras'  by  the  end 
of  January.  Two  will  be  in  Cine¬ 
mascope,  one  of  these  in  color, 
another  will  be  widescreen  color 
and  the  others  widescreen  black- 
and-white. 

Following  “Pylon”  will  be  “Ma 
and  Pa  Kettle  at  MacDonald’s 
Farm,”  10th  in  the  series,  which 
will  be  the  first  1957  production 
for  the  studio.  It  will  have  Mar¬ 
jorie  Main  in  the  femme  title  role 
and  the  studio  is  seeking  a  replace¬ 
ment  for  Percy  Kilbride  as  Pa 
Kettle.  Others  slated  are  the  re¬ 
make  of  “My  Man  Godfrey,” 
1  “Monolith”  and  Outlaw’s  Code.” 


Composer-Conductor 

Jack  Shaindlin 

reviews  the  creative  musical 
advantages  of  the  Eastern  Front 
vls-tf-vls  Hollywood  In  a  shrewdly 
analytical  piece  titled 

Stay  East!  Young  Man, 

Stay  East  ! 

*  *  * 

another  bright  editorial  feature 
in  the 
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Bishop  ScuDy: 

Glad  About  Code 

Most  Rev.  William  A.  Scully, 
Ordinary  of  .  the  Albany  See  and 
chairman  of  the  U.  S.  ^Bishop’s 
Committee  on  Motion  Pictures,  in 
a  statement  released  at  Albany 
Friday  (21)  through  the  National 
Catholic  Welfare  Council  News 
Service,  expressed  gratification  that 
in  the  revision  of  the  Production 
Code  it  had  not  been  “scrapped  or 
changed  radically.” 

Bishop  Scully,  a  former  official 
of  the  New  York  archdiocese,  said 
that  “The  Code  has  been  the  first 
line  of  defense  set  up  by  the  movie 
industry  to  keep  objectionable  ma¬ 
terial  from  appearing  on  the  enter¬ 
tainment  screen,  and  generally 
speaking,  it  has  been  most  effec¬ 
tive.” 

He  believed  “A  radical  depar¬ 
ture  from  the  spirit  and  letter  of 
(Continued  op  page  13) 


(Variety’s  survey  of  how 
principal  product  fared  at  the 
boxoffice  the  previous  month 
is  not  fully  national  but  based 
on  reports  of  correspondents 
in  23  representative  hey  cities 
over  the  U.  S.  and  Canada.  As 
such,  it  usually  reflects  the 
strength  boxofficeunse  of  key 
product  but  does  not  pretend 
either  to  be  an  index  of  total 
gross  or' total  earnings  of  any 
current  picture .) 

December  was  an  up  and  down 
month  at  the  national  boxoffice— 
and  that’s  per  usual.  It  was  slug¬ 
gish  for  nearly  -three  weeks,  and 
then  soared  to  new  heights  of  the 
year  in  the  final  seven  days.  It 
was  also  a  transition  type  of  month 
in  that  the  forepart  saw  only  a 
few  new  releases  while  the  final  10 
days  witnessed  a  whole  array  of 
pictures  hitting  the  market. 

“10  Commandments”  (Par), 
which,  was  out  in  release  to  any 
extent  only  the  final  week  in  No¬ 
vember,  forged  ahead  last  month  to 
land  first  place,  with  better  than 
$1,030,000  total  gross  in  key  cities 
covered  by  Variety.  It  was  close¬ 
ly  followed  by  “Giant”  (WB),  in 
second  place,  which  was  b.o. 
champion  in  November.  Despite 
the  fact  that  “Giant”  was*  playing 
almost  entirely  extended-run  dates 
much  of  the  month,  it  was  No.  1  pic 
two  weeks  running,  making  this 
film  champ  for  six  consecutive 
weeks. 

“Seven  Wonders  of  World” 
(Continued  on  page  11) 


Connecticut  Hierarchy  In 
One-Voice  Condemnation 
Of  'Doll/  Pins  Ad  Copy 

Hartford,  Jan.  1. 

In  an  unprecedented  action, 
three  Catholic  prelates  of  Connec¬ 
ticut  have  taken  joint  action  to  ban 
Catholics  from  viewing  “Baby 
Doll.”  Picture  opened  at  the  down¬ 
town  Strand  Theatre  here  on  Sun¬ 
day  (30). 

In  a  statement  Thursday  (Dec. 
27)  over  their  signatures,  Archisbop 
Henry  J.  O'Brien  of  Hartford, 
Bishop  J.  Shehan  of  Bridgeport  and 
Bishop  Bernard  J.  Flanagan  of 
Norwich  warned  Connecticut  Cath¬ 
olics  to  stay  away  from  the  picture. 
The .  three  stated  that  attendance 
would  be  committing  “a  near  occa¬ 
sion  of  sin.” 

Action  of  the  prelates  is  the  first 
combined  effort  of  Connecticut  dio¬ 
cese  in  such  a  direction.  Previ¬ 
ously,  each  diocese  has  individu¬ 
ally  made  known  its  stand  "bn  a 
particular  subject.  Film  rap  was 
the  second  by  Catholic  leaders  this 
week. 

Earlier  Harold  F.  McCall,  state 
president  of  the  Holy  Family  Lay¬ 
man’s  Retreat  League,  blasted  the 
billboard  advertising  for  the  film, 
especially  during  the  Christmas 
season. 

Claiming  to  represent  10,000 
statewide  members  of  the  organi¬ 
zation,  McCall  claimed  outdoor  ad¬ 
vertising  for  the  film  to  be  in  “sor 
did  contras!”  to  billboards  spon¬ 
sored  by  commercial  firms  on  the 
Christmas  theme.  Said  he,  “it  ap¬ 
pears  to  us  to  be  in  the  worst  pos¬ 
sible  taste  to  foster  objectionable 
advertising  in  the  midst  of  this 
holy  season.” 

The  three  bishops — in  their  let¬ 
ter — urge*d  Connecticut  Catholics 
to  give  stricter  adherence  to  rat¬ 
ings  of  films  by  the  Catholic  Le¬ 
gion  of  Decency.  The  three  ex¬ 
pressed  the  fear  that — in  as  much 
as  the  Motion  Picture  Code  Au¬ 
thority  has  granted  a  seal  for 
“Baby  Doll” — henceforth  the  code 
may  be  loosely  applied,  “if  in  fact 
it  is  sincerely  applied  at  all.” 

The  bishons  also  called  advertis¬ 
ing  for  the  film,  “rankly  indecent.” 
Said  the  granting  of  approval  for 
the  film  indicated  a  deliberate  de- 
(Continued  on  page  13) 
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Edge  of  the  City 

s  provocative,  courageous  film 
with  both  mass  and  class  ap¬ 
peal.  Good  b.o.  potential* 

Metro  presentation  of  David  Susskind 
production.  Stars  John  Cassavetes,  Sidney 
Poitier,  and  Jack  Warden.  Features  Ruby 
Dee,  Kathleen  Maguire,  Robert  Simon, 
and  Ruth  White.  Directed  by  Martin  Ritt. 
Story  and  screenplay  by  Robert  Alan 

Aurthur.  Camera,  Joseph  Brun;  editor, 

Sidney  Meyers;  I?usi5r,*,Le?(ia5d  on  os£«' 
man.  Previewed  in  N.Y.,  Dec.  20,  50. 

Running  time,  85  MINS. 

Axel  North  .  John  Cassavetes 

Tommy  Tyler  .  sidney  P°itier 

Charles  Malik  .  •  -Jack  Warden 

Ellen  Wilson  .  Kathleen  Maguire 

Lucv  Tyler  . . . .  Ruby  Dee 

Mr.  Nordmann  . .  Robert  Simon 

Mrs.  Nordmann  . . 

Brother  .  Val  Avery 

Detective  .  John  Kellogg 

wSSce  .  . .  David  Clarke 

Lucy's  Mother  .  Estelle  Hemsley 

Old  Stevedore  . .  Charles  Jordan 

Nightboss  . Ralph  Bell 


This- is  the  first  film  venture  for 

groducer  David  Susskind,  writer 
obert  Alan  Aurthur  and  director 
Martin  Ritt  and  the  bow  is  an  aus¬ 
picious  one.  Trio,  whose  roots  are 
in  video  and  legit,  have  come  up 
with  a  courageous,  thought-provok¬ 
ing  and  exciting  film. 

Based  on  its  budget  allotment, 
•‘Edge  of  the  City/’  if  properly 
marketed  and  exploited,  can 
emerge  a  substantial  b.o.  success. 
It  is  broadly  in  the  category  of 
“On  the  Waterfront”  and  “The 
Blackboard  Jungle.”  Like  its  pre¬ 
decessors,  it  «packs  a  tremendous 
wallop;  yet  at  the  same  time  it  has 
something  important  to  say.  This 
does  not  mean  that  “Edge  of  the 
City”  should  automatically  be  la¬ 
beled  a  message  picture.  It  has  ele¬ 
ments  of  action  and  violence  that 
will  attract  mass  appeal  audiences. 
Simultaneously,  it  has  ideas  that 
will  please  many  sophisticates  and 
the  more-aware  segment  of  the 
population.  It  is,  to  some  extent, 
a  social  document.  However,  it  is 
never  preachy.  It  makes  its  point 
subtly  without  employing  a  sledge¬ 
hammer. 

Based  on  Aurthur’s  teleplay,  “A 
Man  Is  Ten  Feet  Tall,”  a  factor 
that  should  not  deter  from  its  thea¬ 
tre  success,  “Edge”  marks  a  mile 
stone  in  the  history  of  the  screen 
in  its  presentation  of  an  American 
Negro.  To  be  sure,  films  have 
tackled  the  Negro  “question”  be¬ 
fore,  but  it  has  always  been  in 
terms  of  the  “problem”  involved. 
In  “Edge,”  the  Negro  is  immedi¬ 
ately  accepted  as  a  fully-inte¬ 
grated,  first-class  citizen.  The 
friendship  between  a  Negro  and  a 
white  is  presented  as  a  normal, 
everyday  occurrence  without  eith¬ 
er  man  taking  into  consideration 
the  other’s  color.  The  relationship 
appears  so  natural  in  the  film  that 
viewers  soon  lose  sight  of  the  dif¬ 
ference  in  pigmentation. 

Presenting  Negroes  and  whites 
.on  an  “equal”  basis  will,  of  course, 
raise  the  issue  of  how  the  film  will 
be  accepted  in  the  south,  and  else¬ 
where  where  bias  is  strong.  In 
light  of  the  current  tension  over 
integration,  some  southern  thea- 
tremen  will  probably  bypass  the 
film.  While  this  may  hurt  the 
film’s  grossing  potential,  the  con¬ 
troversy  can  also  work  to  stimulate 
extra  interest  in  other  areas. 

The  peculiar  aspect  of  “Edge’ 
that  it  is  not  a  film  dealing  with 
the  Negro  problem.  The  protagon¬ 
ist  is  a  guilt-ridden,  psychologically 
mixed-up  white  youth,  sensitively 
played  by  John  Cassavetes. 
Plagued  by  the  memory  of  his  part 
in  the  accidental  death  of  his 
brother  and  his  inability  to  “be¬ 
long”  either  to  his  family  or  so¬ 
ciety,  he  AWOLs  the  Army.  He 
finds  employment  in  a  New  York 
railroad  yard  where  he  immedi¬ 
ately  is  befriended' by  a  goodnat- 
ured,  philosophical  Negro  lad  and 
Incurs  the  enmity  oiSa  vicious  and 
tough  hiring  boss.  In  a  sense,  it 
places  him  between  consummate 
good  and  evil  as  he  strives  to 
straighten  out  his  tortured  life. 

Through  his  Negro  friend,  he 
begins  to  feel  “acceptance”;  -  he 
learns  how  to  laugh,  learns  the  en¬ 
joyment  of  simple  pleasures  as 
dating,  bowling,  a  home  life,  and 
begins  to  feel  like  “a  man  who  is 
10  feet  tall.”  He  faces  a  serious 
setback  when  his  .friend  is  killed 
in  a  violent  fight  with  the  bigoted 
hiring  boss.  As  the  police  investi¬ 
gate  the  “murder,”  he  adheres  to 
the  “no  squealing”  code  of  the 
truck-loaders,  but  he  later  regains 
his  courage,  stands  up  to  the  hir¬ 
ing  boss  and  “finds  himself’  as  the 
picture  ends. 

Filmed  on  location. in  New  York, 
the  film  has  a  real-life  flavor  as  it 
roams  among  New  York’s  railroad 
yards  and  upper  Manhattan’s 
apartment  house  district.  Ritt  has 
elicited  topnotch  performances 
from  the  entire  cast.  Cassavetes  is 
convincing  as  the  troubled  youth. 
Sidney  Poitier,  as  his  Negro  friend, 
turns  in  the  most  distinguished  of 
his  ^many  first-rate  characteriza¬ 
tions.  Jack  Warden,  who  gains  in 
stature  as  an  actor  with  each  out¬ 
ing,  is  particularly  effective  as  the 
evil  hiring  boss.  Fine  perform- 


Guire,  as  Cassavetes*  understand¬ 
ing  girlfriend;  and  Robert  Simon 
and  Ruth  White,  as  Cassavetes' 
parents. 

The  film's  two  fights— one  with 
longshoremen's  bale  hooks — are 
excitingly  presented.  The  final  bat¬ 
tle  between  Cassavetes  and  War¬ 
den  is  extremely  potent  film  foot¬ 
age,  powerfully  spotted,  and  will 
keep  audiences  at  the  edge  of  their 

Despite  the  film's  jnany  assets, 
it’s  not  without  its  faults  as  a  ,b.o. 
contender.  The  lack  of  boxoffice 
names  may  be  a  deterrent.  The 
manner  of  presentation  Will  not 
appeal  to  all.  The  exaggerated 
naturalism  of  some  of  the  scenes 
may  appear  false,  to  many.  And 
the  romance  between  Cassavetes 
and  the  attractive  social  worked 
may  not  ring  true.  .  However, 
these  are  minor  exceptions  on  the 
basis  of  the  film’s  overall  effect. 

Ritt  has  displayed  a  mastery  of 
the  film  medium  and  will  undoubt¬ 
edly  rate  additional  assignments. 
The  sharp  “camerawork  of  Joseph 
Brun  contributes  to  the  ^documen¬ 
tary*  feeling.  Leonard  Rosenman 
has  provided  a  fine  musical  score 
although  it  is  occasionally  intru¬ 
sive  in  some  of  the  dramatic 
scenes.  Minor  technical  flaws  will 
only  be  noticed  by  the  experts. 

Holl. 


The  Spanish  Gardener 

(BRITISH— Y’VISION— COLOR) 

‘  Absorbing  filmization  of  A.  J. 
Cronin  story  with  colorful 
Spanish  background;  fine  for 
domestic  market,  but  requir¬ 
ing  a  real  bally  for  U.S. 

London,  Dec.  25. 

Rank  (John  Bryan)  production  'and  re¬ 
lease.  Stars  Dirk  Bogarde,  Jon  Whitcley, 
Michael  Hordern.  Directed  by  PhUip 
Leacock.  Screenplay,  Lesley  Storm,  John 
Bryan  from  novel  hy  A.  J/  Cronin.  Cam¬ 
era,  Christopher  Challis;  editor,  Reginald 
Mills;  music,  John  Veale.  At  Odeon,  Lei¬ 
cester  Square,  London.  Running  time* 
97  MINS. 

Jose  .  Dirk  Bogarde 

Nicholas  Brande  . .  Jon  Whiteley 

Harrington  Brande, . Michael  Hordern 

Garcia  .  Cyril  Cusack 

Maria  . .  Maureen  Swanson 

Robert  Burton - -  Lyndon  Brook 

Carol  Burton  . Josephine  Griffin 

Leighton  Bailey  .  Bernard  J?ee 

Magdalena  .  Rosalie  Crutchley 

JosC’s  Mother  . Ina  De  La  Haye 

Dr.  Harvey  . . Geoffrey  L.en 

Pedro  . • .  Harold  Scott 

Police  Escorts . .  Jack  Stewart, 

Richard  Molinas 

Maid  . .  Susan  LyaU  Grant 

Taxi  Driver  .  John  Adderley 

Policeman  .  David  Lander 


The  Wrong  Man 

Suspenseful  true-life  of  Stork 
Club  musician  falsely  accused 
of  crime.  Handled  in  force¬ 
ful  Alfred  Hitchcock  style. 
Strong  entry  for  general  mar¬ 
ket. 


Hollywood,  Dec.  31. 

Warners  release  of  an  Alfred  Hitchcock 
production.  Stars  Henry  Fonda,  Vera 
Milts;  costars  Anthony  Quayle;  features 
Harold  J.  Stone,  Charles  Cooper,  John 
Heldabrand,  Esther  Minciotti,  Kippy 
CampbeU,  Robert  dEssen,  Richard  Robbins. 
Directed  by  Hitchcock.  Screenplay,  Max¬ 
well  Anderson,  Angus  MacPhall;  story, 
Anderson;  camera,  Robert  Burks;  editor, 
George  Tomasini;  music,  Bernard  Herr¬ 
mann.  Previewed  Dec.  18,  1950.  Running 
time,  110  MINS. 

Manny  Balestrero  . Henry  Fonda 

Rose  Balestrero  . .  Vera  Miles 

O'Connor  . . . Anthony  Quayle 

Lt.  Bowers  .  Harold  J.  Stone 

Detective  Matthews .......  Charles  Cooper 

Tomasini  . John  Heldabrand 

Manny's  Mother  .  Esther  Minciotti 

Mrs.  Ann  James  .  Doreen  Lang 

Constance  Willis . Laurinda  Barrett 

Miss  Betty  Todd .  Norma  Connolly 

Gene  Conforti  . Nehemiah  Persoff 

Olga  Conforti  . Lola  d'Annunzio 

Robert  Balestrero . Kippy  Campbell 

Gregory  Balestrero .  Robert  Essen 

Daniell  .  Richard  Robbins 

Judge  .  Dayton  Lummis 

Mrs.  O’Connor .  Frances  Reid 

Miss  Dannerly  . .  Peggy  Webber 

Alfred  Hitchcock  draws  upon 
real-life  drama  for  this  gripping 
piece  of  realism.  He  builds  the 
case  of  a  N.Y.  Stork  Club  musician 
falsely  accused  of  a  series  of  hold¬ 
ups  to  a  powerful  climax,  the 
events  providing  director .  a  field 
day  in  his  art  of  characterization 
and  suspense.  With  its  exploita¬ 
tion  potential  and  names  of  Henry 
Fonda  and  Vera  Miles  to  attract, 
film  shows  sturdy  promise  for  the 
general  market. 

Subject  here  is  Manny  Bales¬ 
trero,  the  bass  fiddle  player  whose 
story  hit  Gotham  headlines  in  1953 
when  he  was  arrested  for  crimes 
he  did  not  commit.  In  a  case  of 
mistaken  identity,  he  was  not  freed 
until  the  actual  culprit  was  found 
during  his  trial.  Not,  however,  be¬ 
fore  the  musician,  a  family  man 
with  a  wife  and  two  young  sons, 
went  through  the  harrowing  ordeal 
of  being  unable  to  prove  his  inno¬ 
cence,  and  seeing  his  wife  break 
and  become  a  mental  case  under 
the  strain. 

All  this  the  script  by  Maxwell 
Anderson  and  Angus  MacPhail  de¬ 
velops  in  minute  detail,  Hitchcock 
drains  the  dramatic  possibilities 
with  often,  frightening  overtones, 


that  the  very  same  could  happen 
to  him,  if  he  fell  into  such  a  situ¬ 
ation.  The  musician,  played  with 
a  stark  kind  of  impersonation  by 
Fonda,  is  positively  identified  by 
several  of  the  holdup  victims,  and 
other  circumstances  arise  which 
seem  to  prove  his  guilt. 

Hitchcock  gives  unfoldment  an 
extra  documentary  touch  through 
use  of  the  actual  backgrounds, 
ranging  from  the  Stork  Club  and 
the  Queens  subway  to  city’s  police 
stations  and  courtrooms.  N.Y.  City 
authorities  cooperated  with  direc¬ 
tor  on  film.  Low-key  photography 
by  Robert  Burks  and  a  simple  yet 
effective  music  score  by  Bernard 
Herrmann  additionally  help  main¬ 
tain  the  grim  mood. 

Fonda  ably  portrays  the  unfor¬ 
tunate  musician  and  finds  capital 
assistance  in  Miss  Miles,  who  reg¬ 
isters  strongly  as  the  wife.  An¬ 
thony  Quayle,  screen  newcomer,  is 
impressive  as  Frank  O’Connor,  de¬ 
fense  attorney  now  District  Attor¬ 
ney  of  Queens  County,  N.Y.  Harold 
J.  Stone  and  Charles  Cooper  stand 
out  in  detective  roles,  Kippy 
Campbell  and  Robert  Essen  are 
okay  as  the  young  sons,  and  Rich¬ 
ard  Robbins  scores  briefly  as  the 
real  culprit,  bearing  a  remarkable 


A.  J.  Cronin’s  study  of  a  minor 
diplomat  with  considerable  aca¬ 
demic  qualifications,  but  without 
human  understanding,  translates 
into  absorbing  screen  entertain¬ 
ment.  It  is  a  leisurely  told  story 
with  colorful  Spanish  backgrounds 
and  with  stout  marque^  values. 

Filmed  in  VistaVision,  the  Tech¬ 
nicolor  hues  show  off  the  beauties 
of  the  Costa  Brava,  providing  a 
handsome  setting  for  the  tale. 
Philip  Leacock  has  directed  with 
a  sincere,  sensitive  approach.  He’s 
avoided  the  mistake  of  making  this 
another  psychological  drama  while 
giving  the,  necessary  emphasis  to 
the  unhealthy  father  and  child  re¬ 
lationship. 

Michael  Hordern  is  the  diplomat 
separated  from  his  wife,  continu¬ 
ally  passed  up  for  promotion,  who 
insists  that  his  son  is  delicate,  can¬ 
not  join  other  children  in  games  or 
at  school  and  is  denied  every  form 
of  companionship.  Dirk  Bogarde  is 
hired  as  a  gardener  and  his  friend¬ 
ly  attitude  to  the  kid  sparks  a  vio¬ 
lent  jealousy  in  the  father  who  at¬ 
tempts  unreasonable  and  prepos¬ 
terous  measures  to  bring  their 
friendship  to  an  end.  This,  in  turn, 
leads  to  open  rebellion  by  the 
child,  who  shows  better  character 
judgment  than  his  father. 

The  mounting  conflict  between 
son  and  father  is  neatly  and  logi¬ 
cally  developed,  but 'the  eventual 
reconciliation  after  the  boy  has 
run  away  from  home  hits  a  more 
obvious  emotional  level.  By  its 
very  nature  the  role  (the  father) 
filled  by  Hordern  is  designed  to 
irritate,  and  it’s  a  tribute  to  his 
performance  that  he  effectively 
sustains  the  interest. 

Bogarde  gives  a  polished,  re¬ 
strained  study  as  the  Spanish 
gardener  whose  motives  in  be¬ 
friending  the  boy'  are  completely 
misunderstood.  Jon  Whiteley’s 
moppet  is  a  keenly  sensitive  por¬ 
trayal,  and  will  help  to  give  the 
pic  wide  appeal.  Cyril  Cusack,  as 
a  sinister  valet,  and  Maureen 
Swanson,  as  the  gardner’s  girl 
friend,  top  a  good  supporting  cast 
which  Includes  fine  performances 
by  Josephine  Griffin,  Bernard  Lee 
and  Geoffrey  Keen.  Uyro. 


claim  from  the  press.  The  story  of 
how  King  Oedipus  unwittingly 
killed  his  father  and  matried  his 
mother  was  lensed  in  widescreen 
Eastman  Color  at  the  Canadian 
Film  Industries’  Etobicoke  studio 
in  Toronto.  A  lone  set  is  used  and 
the  camera  recorded  the  drama  as 
the  layers- moved -about  the  stage; 

Under  Tyrone  Guthrie’s  brilliant 
direction,  performances  of  the 
lengthy  cast  are  emotionally  re¬ 
warding.  A  particular  high  spot  is 
Douglas  Campbell’s  portrayal  of 
the  unhappy  kind.'  Fine  support 
is  provided  by  Eric  House  as  the 
priest,  Robert  Goodier  as  Cr.eon, 
Donald  Davis  as  Tiresias,  the  blind 
prophet,  and  Eleanor '  Stuart  as 
Jocasta,  the  mother,  among  others. 

For  those  who  may  not  be  too 
familiar  with  Greek  tragedy,  it’s 
a  matter  of  becoming  attuned  to 
the  austere  set,  the  garish'  masks 
worn  by  the  players,  the  curious 
speech  and  overall  dramatic  style. 
But  once-  attunement  is  attained, 
then  this  masterpiece  of  the  thea¬ 
tre  becomes  an  emotional  experi¬ 
ence.  Helping  in  this  respect  are 
Roger  Barlow’s  camerawork,  the 
Cedric  Thorp  Davie  score  as  well 
as  the  masks  and  designs  of  Tanya 
Moiseiwitsch.  Gilb, 


. . Hollywood,  Dec.  is. 

20th-Fox  release  of  Robert  Stabler 
(Regal)  production.  Stars  Hugh  Marlowe, 
Gray;  co-stars  Adele  Mara,  Angie 
Richard  Gilden,  P#ul  Richards. 


Coleen  l._. 

Dickinson,  Jtucnara  uuaen,  r?uu  Jtucnaras. 
Features  John  Pickard,  Dorothy  Schuyler, 
Charles  Gray,  Sheb  Wooley.  Strother  Mar¬ 
tin,  Harry  Landers.  Directed  hy*  Charles 
Marquis  Warren.  Story  and  screenplay, 
Orville  Hampton;  camera,  Joseph  Biroc; 
music,  Raoul  Kraushaar;  editor,  Fred  W. 
Berger.  Previewed  Dec.  14,  '56.  Runnning 
time,  81  MINS. 

Lorn  . Hugh  Marlowe 

Jeannle  . Coleen  Gray 

Dewey  . .  Richard  Gilden 

Sally  . Angle  Dickinson 

Thorny  . .  Strother  Martin 

Murdock  . .  Paul  Richards 

Hainline  . Charles  Gray 

Constable  . . .  William  R.  Hamel 

Governor  . .  Patrick  O’Moore 

Delilah - ...........  Dorothy  Schuyler 

Lqsater  .  Sheb  Wooley 

Sheriff  Persons  .  John  Pickard 

Ruthie  . Adele  'Mara 

Fiddler  .  Harry  Landers 

Dr.  Gillette  .  Howard  Culver 

Deputy  Floyd .  Duane  Thorsen 

Jailer  Garner  . Rush  Williams 

Bartender  . .  Sid  Curtis 

Red  Legs . . .  Rick  Arnold,  Robert  Garvey, 
BUI  Ward 


Three  Men  In  A  Boat 

(BRITISH — C’SCOPE — COLOR) 


Screen  version  of  dated 
classic;  mainly  for  home  trade. 

.. ..  t _  ' 

•  London,  Dec.  25. 

Independent  Film  Distributors  release 
of  a  Romulus  (Remus)  production:.  Stars 
Laurence  Harvey,  Jimmy  Edwards,  David 
Tomlinson;  co-stars  Shirley  Eaton,  Jill 
Ireland  and  Lisa  Gastonl.  Directed  by 
Ken  Annakin.  Screenplay,  Hubert  Gregg 
and  Vernon  Harris  from  novel  by 
Jerome  K.  Jerome;  camera,  Eric  Cross; 
editor,  Ralph  Kemplen;  music,  John 
Addison./  At  Carlton  Theatre,  London. 

Running  time,  94  MINS. 

George  . Laurence  Harvey 

Harris  . .  Jimmy  Edwards 

J  .  David  Tomlinson 

Sophie  . Shirley  Eaton 

Bluebell  . .  Jill  Ireland 

Primrose  . . .  Lisa  Gastonl 

Mrs.  Willis  .  Martlta  Hunt 

Mr.  Porterhouse . . CampbeU  Cotta 

Mrs.  Porterhouse... . Joan  Haythorne 

Clara  . ; . Adrienne  Corri 

Ethelbertha  .  NoeUe  Middleton 

Mr.  QuUp  .  Charles  Lloyd  Pack 

Photographer  .  Robertson  Hare 

1st  Old  Gentleman...... A.  E.  Matthews 

*!nd  Old  Gentleman . MUes  MaUeson 

3rd  Old  Gentleman . Ernest  Thesiger 

Woman  Pianist . Pat  Lanski 

Man  Pianist  . Christian  Duvaliex 

Bowler  .  Mark  Hashfleld 

Captain .  Graham  Cumow 

Dad  . Stuart  Saunders 

Mum  . Margaret  St.  Barbe  West 


Ocdiwras  Rex 

(COLOR) 


Canadian-made  absorbing  pro¬ 
duction  of  Sophocles’  tragedy, 
but  with  limited  b.o.  prospects. 


Motion  Picture  Distributors  Inc.  release 
of  an  Irving  M.  Lesser  presentation  pro¬ 
duced  by  Leonard  Kipnis.  Directed  by 
Tyrone  Guthrie.  Script,  W.  B.  Yeats* 
translation  of  the  Sophocles  tragedy; 
camera  (EastmancolOr),  Roger  Barlow; 

_ ..  _ .  .  - _ „  r  music,  Cedric  Thorpe  Davie.  Previewed 

as  the  spectator  comes  to  realize-Lat  55th  St.  Playhouse,  N.  Y.r  Dec.  27, -’56. 
"  ’  ’  ’  Running  time,  88  MINS. 

Messenger  . .  Douglqs  Rain 

Oedipus  . . .  Douglas  Campbell 

Priest  .  Eric  House 

Creon  . . . .  Robert  Goodier 

Tiresias  . . .  Donald  Davis 

Jocasta  .  . .  Eleanor  Stuart 

Man  From  Corinth . Tony  van  Bridge 

Old  Shepherd  .  Eric  House 

Chorus  Leader  .  William  Hutt 

Nurse  .  Gertrude  Tyas 

Ismene  and  Antigone  Nomi  Cameron, 
Barbara  Franklin 


_  _ o  _  _  r _  resemblance  to  Fonda,  Balance  of 

ances  are  also  given  by  Ruby  Dee,  cast  are  carefully  selected, 
as  Poitier’s  wife;  Kathleen  Ma-i  Whit. 


William  Butler  Yeat’s  version  of 
Sophocles’  famed  tragedy  has  been 
brought  to  the  screen  by  the  Strat¬ 
ford,  Ont.,  Festival  Players  in  a 
moving  and  absorbing  production. 
But  while  the  film  undeniably 
marks  an  intellectual  milestone,  at 
the  same  time  it’s  quite  apparent 
that  this  finest  of  ancient  Greek 
classics  has  little  modem  mass 
appeal. 

Boxoffice  potential  of  the  pic¬ 
ture  will  be  limited  to  art  houses 
with  a  cultural  following.  Another 
lucrative  sales  avenue  lies  in  the 
school  and  college  market  which 
can  be  tapped  via  16m  prints  after 
the  theatrical  release  scrapes  bot¬ 
tom.  From  an  exploitation  stand¬ 
point  and  film  also  presents  a 
problem  for  here  erudition  is  being 
sold — not  entertainment. 

But  in  lieu  of  familiar  cast 
names  as  sales  pegs,  this  classical 
entry  should  benefit  by  intelligent¬ 
sia  word  of  mouth  plus  critical  ac- 


In.  these  hectic  times,  this  dated 
classic  seems  a  strange  choice  for 
the  modern  cinemagoer.  Whatever 
its  draw  in  the  home  market,  it  is 
fairly  certain  that  its  main  pros¬ 
pects  will  be  limited  to  this  area. 
Whether  the  oldsters  will  welcome 
it  for  nostalgic  reasons  and  be 
sufficiently  numerous  to  make  it  a 
paying  proposition,  is .  open  to 
question.  Story  seems  slow  and 
artificial  in  development  and  back¬ 
ground  but  marquee  names  may 
help  put  it  over. 

The  three  fugitives  from  a  hum¬ 
drum  existence  are  depicted  drift¬ 
ing  down  on  the  Thames  in  a  small 
boat  on  a  twoweek  vacation,  en¬ 
countering  all  the  hazards  ana  dis¬ 
comfiture  of  that  showoff  day  and 
age. 

Jimmy  Edwards,  popular  revue 
and  radio  comic,  twirls  his  outsize 
moustaches  and  rolls  his  eyes  ef¬ 
fectively  when  ogling  the  girls, 
subsiding  under  the  collapsing 
tent  and  falling  overboard.  While 
bombastically  protesting  his  su¬ 
perior  knowledge  as  to  the  inner 
workings  of  the  maze  at  Hampton 
Court  Palace,  he  nearly  gets 
lynched  by  the  pack  of  near 
hysterical  folks  who  have  trust* 
ingly  followed  him. 

Laurence  Harvey  plays  along  on 
subdued  lines  as  the  bank  teller 
who  boasts  of  his  higher  status  to 
an  aristocratic  young  blond.  Her 
companions  and  his  get  involved 
in  a  lot  of  further  trouble  In  and 
out  of  the  water  and  on  the  cricket 
field.  David  Tomlinson,  as  the  only 
married  member  •  of  the  trio, 
squirms  pathetically  throughout, 
being  usually  the  butt  of  the 
others'  clumsiness  or  malice.  The 
three  girls  are  charmingly  played 
by  Shirley  Eaton,  Jill  Ireland  and 
Lisa  Gastonl  while  Martita  Hunt  is 
impressive  as  a  battleaxe  aunt. 
A.  E.  Matthews,  Miles  Malleson 
and  Ernest  Thesiger  contribute 
some  brief  amusing  scenes  as  vet¬ 
eran  fishermen  and  cricketers. 
The  supporting  players  fit  ade- 
adequately  Into  the  characters  of 
the  period.  Camerawork  is  one  of 
the  best  features  of  the  production, 
Clem. 


Drop  Theatre  from  Regina 
Stropping  Centre  Plans 

Regina,  Sask.,  Jan.  1. 

Work  has  started  on  a  $400,000 
shopping  centre  in  Regina,  a  ven¬ 
ture  of  Nipawin  Theatres  Ltd, 
Leonard  Reinhorn  is  president. 

Original  plans  were  for  centre 
to  include  a  theatre  but  this  was 
dropped  when  attendance  fell  off 
at  the  Nortown,  a  neighborhood 
house  operated  by  Nipawin  Thea¬ 
tres. 


The  Black  Whip 

(CINEMASCOPE) 

Good  programmer.  Third  In 
Regal's  low-budget  series  for 
20th-Fox, 


“The  Black  Whip”  fits  smoothly 
into  the  programmer  classification, 
albeit  a  bit  too  long  for  such  pur¬ 
poses  at  81  minutes.  Film's  third 
In  a  low-budget  series  being  pro¬ 
duced  under  the  Regal  Films  ban¬ 
ner  for  20th-Fox  release. 

The  Orville  Hampton  story  and 
screenplay,  localed  on  the  Western 
frontier  shortly  after  the  Civil  War. 
tells  tale  of  the  Blacklegs,  part  of 
Quantrell's  old  outfit.  Led  by 
Paul  Richards  (“The  Mari  With  The 
Whip”),  gang  holes  up  at  the  Star 
Valley 'inn  where  due  shortly  is  the 
stagecoach  with  the  Kentucky  gov¬ 
ernor  within.  Baddies  hope  to  kid¬ 
nap  him  and  collect  a  ransom  be¬ 
fore  heading  for  Mexico,  but  their 
efforts  are  thwarted,  mainly  by 
Hugh  Marlowe,  who  runs  the  Inn. 
That’s  about  it;  the  basic  actionful 
ingredients  are  there  in  the  script, 
although  so  is  some  mighty  cliche- 
ish  dialog. 

Acting  generally  is  on  the  so-so 
side,  with  exception  of  Paul  Rich¬ 
ards,  newcomer  who  makes  a  fine 
impression.  Coleen  Gray,  Adele 
Mara  .and  Angie  Dickinson  are 
around  mainly  for  femme  decora¬ 
tion,  although  the  first-named  does 
wind  up  with  Marlowe.  Richard 
Gilden  is  spotted  as  the  latter’s 
brother. 

Charles  Marquis  Warren’s  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  Robert  Stabler  produc¬ 
tion  keeps  things  on  the  move  and 
is  on  the  plus  side,  and  Raoul 
Kraushaar  has  proved  a  good  mu¬ 
sical  backing.  Other  technical 
credits  are  stock.  Neal. 


Checkpoint 

(BRITISH-COLOR) 

Evenly  balanced  auto-racing 
drama  with  Anthony  Steel 
having  second  thoughts  about 
helping  a  wanted  criminal  over 
the  frontier;  Odile  Versois 
supplies  tepid  love  interest. 

London,  Dec.  25. 

P«mk  production  (Betty  ~E.  Box)  and 
release.  Stars  Anthony  Steel,  Odile  Ver¬ 
sois,  Stanley  Baker,  James  Robertson 
Justice;  features  Maurice  Denham, 
Michael  Medwin,'  Paul  Muller,  Lee  Pat¬ 
terson.  Directed  by  Ralph  Thomas. 

Screenplay,  Robin  Estridge:  camera, 

Ernest  Steward;  editor,  Frederick  WUson; 
music,  Bruce  Montgomery.  At  Leicester 
Square  Theatre,  London.  Running  time, 
84  MINS. 

Bill  Fraser  .  Anthony  Steel 

Francesca  .  OdUe  Versois 

O'Donovan  .  Stanley  Baker 

Warren  Ingram.. James  Robertson  Justice 

Ted  Thornhill .  Maurice  Denham 

Ginger  . Michael  Medwln 

Petersen  .  Paul  Muller 

Johnny  .  Lee  Patterson 

Gabriela  .  Anne  Heywood 

Michael  .  Anthony  Oliver 

Eddie  .  PhUip  Gilbert 

Commentator  .  McDonald  Hobley 

Frontier  Guard  . .  Robert  Rietty 

Night  Watchman . Andrea  Malandrlnos 

Hotel  HaU  Porter . Dino  Galvanl 


Auto  racing,  with  spills  and 
thrills,  forms  the  basis  of  this  latest 
Rank  pic.  It  is  set  in  Italy,  with 
the  action  almost  entirely  centred 
on  one  of  the  annual  Grand  Prix 
events  which  draw  crack  drivers 
from  all  over  the  world.  It  has  a 
strongly  dramatic  opening  that  sets 
the  pattern,  and  is  exciting  enter¬ 
tainment. 

An  auto  multi-millionaire  is  des¬ 
perate  to  get  the  services  of  a 
designer  working  for  a  rival  Italian 
firm,  and  sends  an  unscrupulous 
envoy  to  negotiate  within  legal 
boundaries.  Instead,  he  raids  the 
works, '  steals  the  blueprint  of  a 
new  model  and,,  being  caught  by 
the  night  watchman,  shoots  him 
and  kills  policemen  who  give  chase. 
To  effect  a  diversion  he  fires  an 
oil  drum  that  destroys  the  building 
and  kills  the  rest  of  his  pursuers. 

In  hiding  with  their  local  agent, 
he  is  smuggled  out  of  the  country 
while  acting  as  co-driver  with  their 
ace  teamster.  His  co-operation  is 
shortlived  and  when  the  Swiss 
frontier  is  crossed  he  makes  a 
detour  bringing  the  murder  back 
oil  Italian  soil.  A  fight  ensues  end¬ 
ing  in  the  car  crashing  over  a 
precipice,  getting  the  hunted  man 

(Continued  on  page  i6) 
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Del  Hot;  ‘Can’t  Help-Stage  Big  55G, 
‘80  Days’  Wow  43G,  Doll’  Sock  31G, 
“Pretty  Baby’  Smash  24G,  Moon’  33G 


<  Detroit,  Jan.  1.  # 

Downtown  biz  is  real  hot  this 
week  without  exception.  “Girl 
Can’t  Help  It,”  with  a  helping  hand 
from  stageshow  headed  by  Guy 
Mitchell,  is  ringing  up  a  rousing 
total  at  the  Fox.  “Around  World 
In  80  Days”  looks  great  at  the 
United  Artists  in  first  round.  “Baby 
Doll”*  shapes  smash  at  the  Palms. 
“Ten  Commandments”  is  terrific  in 
sixth  week  at  the  Madison. 

“Rock,  Pretty  Baby”  looms  loud 
at  the  Broadway-Capitol.  “Tea¬ 
house  of  August ,  Moon”  looks  in 
for  wow  session  at  Adams. 
Estimates  for  This  Week 

Fox  (Fox-Detroit)  <5,000;  $1.50) 
—“Girl  Can’t  Help  It”  (20th)  with 
stageshow  headed  by  Guy  Mitchell. 
Boff  $55,000.  Last  week,  “12 
O’clock  High”  (20th)  and  “Crash 
Dive”  (20th)  (reissues),  $11,000. 

Michigan  (United  Detroit)  (4,000; 
90-$1.25)  —  “Hollywood  or  Bust” 
(Par)  and  “Everything  But  the 
Truth”  (U)  (2d  wk).  Big  .$24,000. 
Last  week,  $20,000. 

Palms  (UD)  (2,961;  90-$1.25)  — 
“Baby  Doll”  (WB)  and  “Great  Day 
In  Morning”  (RKO).  Smash  $31,- 
000.  Last  week,  “1,000  Years  from 
Now”  (Indie)  and  “Invasion  U.S.A.” 
(Indie)  (reissues),  $10,000. 

Madison  (UD)  (1,900;  $1.25-$2.75) 
—-“Ten  Commandments”  (Par)  (6th 
wk).  Terrific  $35,000.  Last  week, 
$26,000. 

Broadway-Capitol  (UD)  (3,500; 
90-$1.25)— “Rock,  Pretty  Baby”  (U) 
and  “Gun  Man  Down”  (UA).  Sock- 
eroo  $24,000  or  near.  Last  week, 
“Mole  People”  (U)  and  “Curucu” 
(U)  $10,000  in  second  week. 

United  Artists  (UA)  (1,668;  $1.25- 
$3)  —  “Around  World  80  Days” 
(UA).  Wow  $43,000.  Theatre  dark 
lcis£  week 

Adams  '(Balaban)  (1,700;  $1.25- 
$1.50) — “Teahouse  August  Moon” 
(M-G).  Gigantic  $33,000.  Last 
week,  “Julie”  (M-G)  $5,500  in  four 
day  third  week. 

Music  Hall  (Cinerama  Produc¬ 
tions)  (1,205;  $1.20-$2.65)— “Seven 
Wonders  of  World”  (Cinerama) 
(29th  wk).  Great  $29,300.  Last 
week,  $27,700. 

‘80  Days’  Capacity  27G, 
Philly;  ‘DoIl’Huge  34G 
‘Anastasia’  Record  24G 

Philadelphia,  Jan.  1. 

Flood  of  blue  chip  pix  is  respon¬ 
sible  for  complete  turnabout  of 
biz  hdre  from  pre-Xmas  lag  to 
near-capacity  trade.  “Anastasia”  is 
breaking  house  record  at  the 
small-seater  ' Trans-Lux.  “Baby 
Doll”  is  rated  terrific  at  1,000-seat 
Viking.  “Teahouse  of  August 
Moon”  shapes  great  at  Arcadia. 
“Around  World  in  80  Days”  is  sell¬ 
out  from  start  at  1,000-seat  Mid¬ 
town  where  great  total  is  certain. 
“Hollywood  or  Bust”  is  rated 
smash  at  Goldman.  “Written  on 
Wind”  looms,  okay  at  Mastbaum. 
Estimates  for  This  Week 

Arcadia  (S&S)  (526;  99-S1.80)— 
“Teahouse  of  August  Moon”  (M-G). 
Great  $22,000.  Last  week,  “Oppo¬ 
site  Sex”  (M-G>  (8th  wk),  $2,000. 

Boyd  (SW)  (1,430;  $1.25-$2.60)— 
“Seven  Wonders  of  World”-*Cine- 
rama)  (36th  wk).  Big  $11,000.  Last 
week,  $5,500. 

Fox  (20th)  (2,250;  55-$1.80)— 

“Westward  Ho.  Wagons”  (BV)  (2d 
wk).  Fast  $10,000  in  3  days.  Last 
week,  $15,000. 

Goldman  (Coldman)  (1,250;  65- 

tl.35) — “Hollywood  or  Bust”  (Par). 

ock  $17,000  or  near.  Last  week, 
“Woman’s  Devotion”  (Rep),  $6,000 
for  5  days. 

Mastbaum  (SW)  (4,370;  90-$1.80) 
— “Written  on  Wind”  CU).  Okay 
$18,000.  Last  week,  “Giant”  (WB) 
(8th  wk),  $12,000. 

Midtown  (Goldman)  (1,000;  $2- 
$2.75) — “Around  World  in  80  Days” 
(UA).  Great  $27,000  or  near.  Last 
week,  “Oklahoma”  (Magna)  (17th 
wk),  $6,500. 

Randolph  (Goldman)  (2,250; 
$1.40-$2.75)  —  “Ten  Command¬ 
ments”  (Par)  (6th  wk).  Mighty 
$45,000.  Last  week,  $25,000. 

Stanley  (SW)  (2,900;  99-$1.49)— 
“Bundle  of  Joy”  (RKO).  Trim  $17,- 
000.  Last  week,  “Friendly  Persua¬ 
sion”  (AA)  (6th  wk),  $7,500. 

Stanton  (SW)  (1,483;  99-$1.49)— 
“King  and  4  Queens”  (UA)  (2d  wk). 
Pat  $16,000.  Last  week,  $20,000. 

Trans-Lux  (T-L)  (500;  99-$1.80) 
—“Anastasia”  (20th).  Huge  $24,000 
or  near.  Last  week,  ‘/Secrets  of 
Life”  (BV)  (7th  wk),  $1,600. 

Viking  (Sley)  (1,000;  75-$1.49)— 
“Baby  Doll”  (WB).  Terrif  $34,000, 
new  high.  Last  week,  “Flight  to 
Hong  Kong”  (UA)  and  “Boss”  (UA), 
$7,200, 

?;>i-  a-tt&tettHMSG'i’LV  »•  •"  >  ;  • 


Omaha  Climbs;  ‘Bundle’ 
Brisk  $5,500,  ‘Oklahoma’ 
Loud  14G,  ‘Bust’  6G,  2d 

Omaha,  Jan.  1. 

Aided  by  some  big  Christmas 
films,  biz  perked  considerably  at 
the  downtown  first  runs  last  week. 
“Oklahoma,”  at  an  upped  scale, 
is  setting  a  hotsy  pace  at  the  Or- 
pheum.  “Bundle  of  Joy”  is  big  at 
the  Brandeis,*and  also  may  hold. 
Of  the  holdovers,  “Hollywood  or 
Bust”  looks  big  in  its  second  week 
at  the  Omaha  while  “King  and 
Four  Queens”  is  brisk  at  the  State. 

Estimates  for  This  Week* 

Brandeis  (RKO)  (1,000;  75-90)— 
“Bundle  of  Joy”  (RKO)  and  “Man 
In  Vault”  (RKO).  Big  $5,500.  Last 
week,  “Rock,  Rock,  Rock”  (Indie) 
and  “Man  Is  Armed”  (Rep),  $1,800 
in  5  days. 

Omaha  (Tristates)  "(2,000;  75-90) 
— “Hollywood  or  Bust”  (Par)  (2d 
wk).  Tall  $6,000  after  $9,000  bow. 

Orpheum  (Tristates)  (2,890;  90- 
$1.25) — “Oklahoma”  (20th).  Smart 
$14,000,  and  will  probably  hold. 
Last  week,  “Hold  Back  Night” 
(AA)  and  “Young  Guns”  (AA),  $4,- 
000  in  5  days  at  75c-90c  scale. 

State  .  (Goldberg)  (860;  75-90)— 
“King  and  Four  Queens”  (UA)  (2d 
wk).  Nice  $3,500.  Last  week, 
$6,200. 


‘80  Days’ Huge  36G, 
Frisco; ‘Wind’ 28G 

San  Francisco,  Jan.  1. 
Terrific  school  vacation  biz  here, 
with  “Seven  Wonders  of  World” 
setting  a  single-week  recard  on 
strength  of  children’s  morning 
shows  at  Orpheum  although  in 
sixth  week.  “Around  World  in  80 
Days”  is  colossal  at  Coronet  where 
house  is  sold  out,  and  running 
matinees  daily.  “Baby  Doll”  is 
rated  terriffic  at  St.  Francis  while 
“Teahouse  of  August  Moon”  looks 
smash  at  Warfield.  “Written  on 
Wind”  shapes  smash  at  Golden 
Gate.  Holdovers  are  showing 
power. 

Estimates  for  This  Week 
Golden  Gate  (RKO)  (2,859;.  80- 
$1) — “Written  On  Wind”  (U)  and 
“Man  In  Vault”  (RKO).  Great  $28,- 
000  or  near.  Last  week,  “Two 
Years  Before  Mast”  (Par)  and 
“Virginian”  (Par)  (reissues), 
$6,800. 

Fox  (FWC)  (4,651;  $1.25-$1.50)— 
“Girl  Can’t  Help  It”  (20th)  and 
(Continued  on  page  16) 


‘Moon’  Bright  $18,000, 

St.  Loo;  ‘Bust’  19G,  2d 

St.  Louis,  Jan.  1. 

Mild  weather  and  New  .Year’s 
Eve  biz  are, credited  with  boosting 
trade  all  around  this  stanza.  “Tea¬ 
house  of  August  Moon”  looks 
standout  for  heaviest  coin.  “King 
and  4  Queens”  looks  same  as  open¬ 
ing  week  at  Loew's.  “Westward 
Ho,  the  Wagons”  isjwshing  ahead 
of  first  week  to  big  take  at  Or¬ 
pheum.  * 

Estimates  for  This  Week 

Ambassador  (Indie)  (1,400;  $1.20- 
$2.40)— “Seven  Wonders  Of  World” 
(Cinerama)  (36th  wk).  Fine  $15,000. 
Last  week,  $12,500. 

Esquire  (Indie)  (1,400;  90-$1.25) 
— “Teahouse  Of  The  August  Moon” 
(M-G).  Great  .$18,000.  Last  week, 
“Tonight’s  Night”  (AA)  (2d  wk), 
$5,000, 

Fox  (F&M)  .  (5,000;  51-75)— 

“Written  On  Wind”  (U)  and  “I’ve 

(Continued  on  page  16) 

‘Wind’  Giant  12G 
D.C.; ‘Wonders’ 32G 

Washington,  Jan.  1. 

Biz  looks  good  along  the  D.  C, 
mainstem,  thanks  to  the  holiday 
week  and  lineup  of  top  pix.  Best  of 
new  offerings  is  “Seven  Wonders 
of  the  World”  with  first  week 
rated  wow.  “Written  on  Wind,” 
also  debuting,  looks  terrific  at 
the  sure-seater  Playhouse.  “Zarak” 
at  the  Trans-Lux  looms  tall.  “Tea¬ 
house  of  August  Moon”  rates  sock 
among  holdovers,  with  “Anastasia” 
also  fine. 

Estimates  for  Last  Week 

Capitol  (Loew)  (3,434;.  85-$1.25) 
— “Anastasia”  (20th)  (2d  wk).  Fine 
$22,000  after  better  than  expected 
$26,000  opening  week.  Holds. 

Columbia  (Loew)  (1,174;  80- 

$1.25)— “Girl  Can’t  Help  It”  (20th). 
Very  solid  $10,000  after  $14,000 
opener.  Stays. 

Dupont  (Lopert)  (372;  90-$1.15) 
—“Silent  World”  (Col).  Nice  $8,000 
after  opening  with  $7,000.  Holds 
on. 

Keith's  (RKO)  (1,859;  $1.25- 

$2.75)  —  “Ten  Commandments” 
(Par)  (6th  wk Y.  Soared  to  nearly 
$20,000,  great,  after  $14,000  last 
week. 

Palace  (Loew)  (2,360;  90-$1.50)— 
“Teahouse  of  August  Moon”  (M-G). 
Sock  $30,000  after  $35,000  opening 
stanza 

Playhouse  (Lopert)  (456;  75- 

$1.15)— “Written  on  Wind”  (U). 
Wow  $12,000.  Last  week,  “Fan¬ 
tasia”  (BV)  (reissue),  $2,000  in  3 
days. 

Plaza  (T-L)  (290;  90-$1.35)— 

“Lady  Chatterley’s  Lover”  (Indie) 
(7th  wk).  Climbed  to  $4,000  after 
$3,000  last  week. 

Trans-Lux  (T-L)  (600;  80-$1.25)' 
—“Zarak”  (Col).  Tali  $11,000.  Last 
week,  “Odongo”  (Col)  $2,500. 

Warner  (SW)  (1,300;  $1.20-$2.40) 
— “Seven  Wonders  of  World” 
(Cinerama).  Tremendous  $32,000 
opener,  new  house  record.  .Special 
group  showings  on  Saturday  morn¬ 
ings  are  already  sold  out  up  till 
May.  Doing  21  shows  this  week. 
Last  week,  “Cinerama  Holiday” 
(Cinbrama)  (64th  wk),  $9,000. 


Mpls.  Soars;  ‘Moon’  Record  $17,009, 
‘Wonders’  1SG,  Friendly’  Sock  15G 


Minneapolis,  Jan.  1. 

Grosses  here  have  a  healthy 
holiday  hue.  Such  sterling  new¬ 
comers  .as  “Teahouse  of  August 
Moon”  and  “Friendly  Persuasion” 
are  skyrocketing,  former  to  house 
record  at  Gopher.  Long-staying 
“Seven  Wonders  of  World,”  in  22d 
week,  is  back  to  its  previous  socko 
heights  following  a  brief  pre- 
Christmas  slump.  Another  fresh 
entry,  “Girl  Can’t  Help  It,”  looks 
good  at  Radio  City.  Desire  to  start 
the  holiday  weeks  with  new  pix  is 
scrambling  the  openings.  Instead 
of  the  usual  Wednesday  and  Thurs¬ 
day  launchings,  there  have  been 
Monday  and  Tuesday  teeoffs. 
“Bundle  of  Joy”  looks  just  okay  at 
Orpheum. 

Estimates  for  This  Week 

Century  (S-W)  (1,150;  $1.75- 

$2.65)  —  “Seven  Wonders”  (Cine¬ 
rama)  (22d  wk).  Back  in  the  big 
money  again.  With  extra  holiday 
looks  sock  $19,000.  Last  week, 
$17,000. 

Gopher  (Berger)  (l,000;-90-$1.25) 
— “Teahouse  of  August  Moon” 
(M-G).  Breaking  house  record, 
with  even  holdouts  for  some  week¬ 
day  matinees,  an  extreme  rarity  in 
this  city.  Long  lines  before  box- 
office  opening  also  a  rarity  here. 
Upped  admission  helping  to  sensa¬ 
tional  $17,000.  Last  week,  “Great 
American,  Pastime”  (M-G),  $2,000 
in  6  days  at  90c  top. 


Lyric  (Par)  (1,000;  .  85-90)— 
“Young  Guns”  (AA)  and  “Hot 
Shots”  (AA).  Teenage  crowd  giv¬ 
ing  this  one  a  play.  Good  $5,500. 
Last  week,  “Dance  With  Me,  Hen¬ 
ry”  (UA),  $2,800. » 

Radio  City  (Par)  (4,100;  85-90)— 
“Girl  Can’t  -Help  It”  (20th).  Well- 
liked  picture  moves  over  to  Lyric 
for  loop  first-run  extension .  after 
single  week  here.  Healthy  $12,000 
in  9  days.  Last  week,  “Everything 
But  Truth”  (U),  $6,000. 

RKO  Orpheum  (RKO)  (2,800;  85- 
90)— -“Bundle  of  Joy”  (RKO).  Just 
okay  $10;000,  and  disappointing  for 
holiday  week.  Last  week,  “Miami 
Expose”  (Col)  and  “Storm  Center” 
(Col),  $4,000  in  5  days. 

RKO  Pan  (RKO).  (1,800;  75-90)— 
“Rock,  Rock,  Rock”  (DCA)  and 
“Miami  Expose”  (Rep.).  Rock-’n’- 
roll  film  proving  a  strong  puller. 
Hefty  $7,500.  Last  week,  “1,000 
Years  From  Now”  (Indie)  and  “In¬ 
vasion  U.S.A.”  (Indie),  $4,500  in  5 
days. 

State  (Par)  (2,300;  85-90)— 

“Friendly  Persuasion”  (AA).  Heaps 
of  praise  for  this  one  and  soaring 
to  smash  $15,000  or  near.  Last 
week,  “Oklahoma”  (20th)  (5th  wk), 
$4,800  in  5  days. 

World  (Mann)  (400;  75-$1.20)— 
“Secrets  of  Life”  (BV)  (2d  wk). 
After' three  days  gave  way  yester¬ 
day  (Mon.)  to  “Anastasia”  (20th). 
Fair  $1,800,  .  £a$4  week,  $3,600.,  . 


‘Wagons’  Fast  $20,009,  Cincy;  Dust’ 
Same,  ‘Queens’  Hot  19G,  10  Cs’  25G 


‘Moon’  Boffo  $25, 000-Id 
Toronto;  ‘10  CY  Hep  20G, 
‘Can’t  Help’  Great  30G 


Toronto.  Jan.  1. 

.With  biz  on  upbeat,  “Teahouse 
of  August.  Moon”  is  off  to  wham 
returns  to  pace  newcomers  •  at 
Loew’s.  “Gold  Rush”  is  turning 
customers  in  5-day  second  round 
at  International.  “Girl  Can’t  Help 
It”  is  also  smash,  playing  three 
houses,  following  closing  of  down¬ 
town  Shea's  Hippodrome.  It’s  an¬ 
other  instance  of  moving  out  to  the 
suburban  deluxers  to  catch  pa¬ 
trons  reluctant  to  face  downtown 
traffic  conditions. 

Holdovers,  all  in  second  stanza 
and  doing  top  biz,  include  “Battle 
of  River  Plate,”  “Westward  Ho  the 
Wagons”  and  “Secrets  of  Life.” 
“Hollywood  or  Bust”  shapes  sock- 
eroo  in  second  week  at  Imperial. 

Estimates  for  This  Week 

Carlton,  Colony,  Fairlawn  (Rank) 
(2,518;  839;  1,165;  60-$ D— “Battle 
of  River  Plate”  (Rank)  (2d  wk). 
Swell  $20,000.  Last  week.  $28,000. 

Christie,  Hyland'  (Rank)  (877; 
1,357;  75-$l)— “Secrets  of  Uife” 
(BV)  (2d  wk).  Nice  $6,000.  Last 
week.  $8,000. 

Eglinton,  Towne  (FP  -  Taylor) 
(895:  1,080;  $1)— “Friendly  Persua¬ 
sion”.  (AA)  (2d  wk).  Big  $16,000, 
exceeding  last  week’s  $14,000. 

Hollywood,  Palace,  Runnymede 
(FP)  (1.709:  1.485;  1,385;  60-75)— 
“Girl’s  Can’t  Help  ir  (20th).  Great 
$30,000. 

Imperial  (FP)  (3,544;  60-$l.l(»— 
“Hollywood  or  Bust”  (Par)  (2d  wk). 
Wham  $21,000.  Last  week,  same. 

International  (Taylor)  (557;  $1) 
— “Gold-Rushf  (UA)  (reissue)  (2d 
wk).  Standee  and  turnaway  biz  for 
$6,000  in  5  days.  Last  week,  ditto. 

Loew’s  (Loew)  (2.096;  60-$l)  — 
“Teahouse  of  August  Moon”  (M-G). 
Wham  $25,000.  Last  week,  “Power 
and  Prize”  (M-G).  $7,500. 

Tivoli  (FP)  (995;  $1.50-$2)— “Ok¬ 
lahoma”  (Magna)  (36th  wk).  Still 
good  at  $6,000.  Last  week,  same. 

University  (FP)  (1,536;  $1.75- 
$2.50)  —  “Ten  Commandments” 
(P^r)  (6th  wk).  Hefty  $20,000.  Last 
week.  $23,000. 

Uptown  (Loew)  (2,098;  60-$l)— 
“Westward  Ho  Wagons”  (BVf  (2d 
wk).  Great  $14,000.  Last  week, 
ditto. 


‘Wind’ Wham  28G, 
Hub; ‘Moon’ 43G,  2d 

Boston,  Jan.  1. 

Holiday  week,  with  Hub  filled 
with  vacationing  students  zoomed 
biz  at  first-runs  here.  Little  new 
product  this  frame  as  big  films  are 
locked  In  for  both  Xmas  and  New 
Year’s  takes,  but  “Baby  Doll” 
opened  at  the  Metropolitan  New 
Year’s  eve  following  a  hush  hush 
preem  for  newspapermen.  Hub 
downtown  houses  had  their  share 
of  “Mad  Bomber”  incidents  with 
five  calls  this  frame  from  hoaxers. 
Patrons  were  unaware  of  the 
threats.  “Zarak”  is  slick  at  the 
Pilgrim.  Big  winner  is  still  “Tea¬ 
house  of  August  Moon”  with  a 
mighty  gross  in  .second  round  at 
State  and  Orpheum.  Paramount 
and  Fenway  brought  in  pre-release 
“3  Violent  People”  for  New  Year’s 
for  one  day  only,  Monday  (31). 
“Written  On  Wind”  shapes  smash 
at  Memorial.  “Oklahoma”  at  Saxon 
and  “Seven  Wonders”  at  Cinerama 
are  strong. 

Estimates  for  This  Week 

Astor  (B&Q)  (1,372;  $1.90-$2.75) 
— “Ten  Commandments2’  (Par)  (7th 
wk).  Sixth  week  ended  yesterday 
(Mon.)  was  greafe  $20,000.  Last 
week,  $17,000. 

Beacon  Hill  (Beacon  Hill)  (678; 
90-$i;25)— “Rififi”  (UMPO)  ,  (8th 
wk).  Seventh  week  ended  yester¬ 
day  (Mon.)  was  big  $7,.800.  Last 
week,  $9,000, 

Cinerama  (Cinerama  Produc¬ 
tions)  (1,354:  $1.25-$2.65)— “Seven 
Wonders”  (Cinerama)  (18th  wk). 
Hotsy  $22.0Q0.  Last  week,  same. 

Exeter  (Indie)  (1,200;  60-$1.25)— 
“Simon  And  Laura”  (U).  Slick 
$14,000.  Last  week,  “Richard  III” 
(Lopert)  (7th  wk),  $4,500. 

Fenway  (NET)  (1,373;  60-90)  — 
“Hollywood  or  Bust”  (Par)  nad 
“Yaqui  Drums”  (AA)  (2d  wk).  Oke 
$3,500.  Last  week,  $5,000. 

Kenmore  (Indi-e)  (700;  85-$1.25) 
— ‘ '‘Lust For  Life”  (M-G).  (6th  wk). 
Hot  $10,000.  Last  week.  $11,500. 

Memorial  (RKO)  (3,000;  60-90)— 
“Written  On  Wind”  (U)  and  “Man 
(Continued  on  pagp  16) 


Cincinnati,  Jan.  1. 

Tall  totals  are  carrying  over  into 
New  Year’s  week  at  all  downtown 
houses.  “Hollywood  or  Bust  " 
“Westward  Ho  Wagons”  and  “King 
and  Four  Queens”  raked  in  extra 
half-week  takes  to  swell  their  gross 
hauls.  They  gave  way  to  “Teahouse 
of  August  Moon,”  “Girl  Can’t  Hein 
It”  and  “Bundle  of  Joy”  for  open, 
ings  last  night  (New  Year’s  Eve) 
at  holiday  advanced  scales.  “io 
Commandments”  continues  as  ton 
grosser,  .  matching  smash  preem 

Sace.  ’‘Seven  Wonders  of  World" 
as  regained  pre-Noel  potency  in 
30th  week.  “Wagons”  was  standout  * 
of  the  three  pix  just  winding  up. 
Estimates,  for  This  Week 
Albee  (RKO)  (3,100;  75-$1.25)— 
“Hollywood  or  Bust”  (Par).  Eleven 
days.  Swell  $20,000.  Gave  way 
Monday  (31)  to  “Teahouse  of  Au¬ 
gust  .  Moon”  (M-G)  at  90c-$1.50 
scale, 

Capitol  (Ohio  Cinema  Corn) 
(1,376;  $1.20-$2.65)  “Seven  Won¬ 
ders  ~  of  *World”  (Cinerama)  (30th 
wk).  Plenty  potent  at  $23,000.  Last 
week,  $21,500. 

Grand  (RKO)  (1,400;  $1.25-$2.75) 
—  “10  Commandments”  (Par)  (2d 
wk).  Holding  to  great  $25,000, 
same  as  opening  week. 

Keith’s  (Shor)  (1,500;  75-$1.25)— 
“Westward  Ho  Wagons”  (BV)  and 
“Trip  to  Disneyland”  (BV).  Big 
$20,000  in  11  days.  “Girl  Can  t 
Help  It”  (20th)  unveiled  New  Year’s 
Eve. 

Palace  (RKO)  (2,600;  75-$1.10)— 
“King  and  Foiir  Queens”  (UA).  Tall 
$19,000  in  12  days.  Gave' way  Mon¬ 
day  (31)  to  “Bundle  of  Joy”  (RKO), 

‘Anastasia’ Fast 


Kansas  City,  Jan.  1. 

Picture  biz  was  given  a  lift  with 
strong  product  in  every  situation 
for  the  New  Year’s  week.  Big  new¬ 
comers  look  to  be  “Anastasia,” 
lively  at  the  Uptown,  and  “Tea¬ 
house  of  August  Moon”  which 
started  big  at  the  Midland.  Hefty 
holdovers  are  “Bundle  of  Joy”  at 
Roxy  and  “Hollywood  or  Bust”  at 
Paramount.  Art  films,  “La  Strada” 
at  the  Kimo  is  bright  while  “Papa, 
Mamma,  Maid  and  I”  at  the  Rock- 
hill  looms  nice.  New  Year’s  Eve 
found  most  downtown  first-runs 
with  midnights  shows  at  prices 
boosted  from  regular  90c  top  lo 
$1.35  for  the  one  show. 

Estimates  for  This  Week 

Apollo,  Brookside,  Vista  (Fox 
Midwest)  (1,050;  1,081;  700;  75) 

—  Currently  on  regular  subse¬ 
quent-run.  Last  week,  as  a  unit 
played  $1,000  Years  from  Now” 
(Indie)  and  “Invasion  U.S.A.” 
(Indie)  first-run  for  oke  $4,500  in 
6  days. 

Kimo,  Glen,  Dickinson  (Dickin¬ 
son)  (504;  750;  700;  75-90)  —  “La 
Strada”  (T-L)  (2d  wk).  This  week 
started  today  (Tues.).  Last  week, 
bright  $4,500. 

Midland  (Loew)  (3,500;  90-$  1.25) 

—  “Teahouse  of  August  Moon” 
(M-G).  Opened  Monday  (31)  at 
prices  advanced  from  usual  80c  top. 
Started  big,  and  dpe  to  stay  awhile. 
Last  week,  “King  and  4  Queens” 
(UA)  and  “Great  American  Pas¬ 
time”  (M-G),  9  days,  nice  $12,000 
at  60-80c  scale. 

Missouri  (SW)  (1,194;  $1.20-$2)— 
“This  Is  Cinerama”  (Cinerama) 
(29th  wk).  With  extra  shows,  shapes 
nice  $10,000.  Last  week,  $8,500. 

Paramount  (Tri-States)  (1,900; 
75-90) — “Hollywood  or  Bust”  (Par) 
(2d  wk).  Holding  close  to  first  week 
with  big  $9,000.  Last  week,  $11,000. 

Roxy  (Durwood)  (879;  75-90)  — 
“Bundle  of  Joy”  (RKO)  (2d  wk). 
Holding  up  well  at  sock  $7,000; 
stays  again.  Last  week,  $9,000. 

Rockhill  (Little  Art  Theatres) 
(750;  75-90c)  —  “Papa,  Mamma, 

Maid  and  I”  (Indie)  (2d  wk).  This 
session  started  today  (Tues.),  Last 
week,  neat  $1,900. 

Uptown  (Fox  Midwest)  (2,043;  75- 
90c) — “Anastasia”  (20th).  Inaugu¬ 
rates  new  policy  as  deluxe  show¬ 
case.  Fancy  $11,000;  stays  on. 

Esquire,  Fairway,  Granada  (Fox 
Midwest)  (820;  700;  1,217;  75-90c) 
—“Girl  Can’t  Help  It”  (20th)  and 
“Desperados  Are  in  Town’  (20th). 
Three  houses  form  a  new  unit,  but 
only  okay  $9,000  or  near  looms. 
Last  week,  with  Uptown,  “West¬ 
ward  Ho,  Wagons”  (BV)  and  “Dis¬ 
neyland  U.S.A.”  (BV)  smooth 
$13,000, 
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PICTURE  GROSSES 


CHI  HOLIDAY  BIZ  BOOMING 


LA  Sockeroo;  Doff  Whopping  $60,1)00,  ‘WRITTEN,’  BABY'  B’way  Hits  Peak  Level  With  Holiday; 
‘Giant’  Bolfo  586,  ‘80 Days’  Wow  35G  SOCK  WINNERS  Moon’  MS,  ‘Zarak’  22G,  ‘Doll’  62G, 


‘Written’  Big  19G,  ‘Anastasia’  25G 

Los  Angeles,  Jan.  1.  4 - — - 

First-runs  here  are  starting  off  <nollu  tiaW  P-Jon  i  cp 
the  New  Year  with  smash  trade  in  v'clll  t  U61p  .LTISp-AOlx, 
almost  every  situation.  Take,  for  Huff*  MO  flV  OOft 

initial  1957  week  looks  to  top  corre-  Dun»  „ 

snonding  frame  a  year  ago  by  bet-  Buffalo,  Jan.  1. 

ter  than  $400,000.  “Baby  Doll’  is  Film  grosses  shape  unusually 
smash  $60,000  or  close  in  three  strong  here  this  session.  Most 
large  theatres  while  "Giant"  also  houses  are  holding  over  product 
is  sockeroo  $58,000  in  three  small-  but  equalling  or  topping  initial 
er  locations  plus  fabulous  biz  in  weeks.  “Teahouse  of  August 
two  nabes  and  eight  ozoners.  Moon  is  sock,  10  Command- 

“  Anastasia"  shapes  good  $25,000  ments"  looks  terrific  and  “Holly- 
in  first  round  at  Chinese.  “Writ-  wood  Or  Bust’’  looms  big,  all  in 
ten  on  Wind"  looks  big  $19,000  or  second;  weeks.  “7  Wonders  of 
better  at  Holloywood  Paramount.  World  looks  fancy  in  18th  round 
“Zarak"  shapes  neat  $16,000  at  ft  the  Teck.  “Girl  Can't  Help  It" 
Hillstreet.  is  good  in  10  days  at  the  Center. 

Near  capacity  $35,000  is  seen  Estimates  for  This  Week 

!',rsnTicS,;rc«,"3iS  .atxass 

$42,000  in  seventh  frame  at  War-  Paramount  (Par)  (3.000:  50-80)— 


ner  Beverly. 

Estimates  for  This  Week 
Chinese  (FWC)  <1,908:  $ 


Paramount  (Par)  (3,000;  50-80) — 
“Hollywood  Or  Bust"  (Par)  (2d  wk). 
Sock  $12,000.  Last  week,  $14,000. 
Center  (Par)  (2,000;  50-80)— 


$2.40)— “Anastasia"  (20th).  Good  J?aby  Do11  <WB).  Opens  today 
$25,000.  Last  week,  “Giant"  (WB)  <Tues.).  Last  week,  “Girl  Can’t 
(10th  wk-5  days),  $15,300.  Help  It"  (20th),  good  $15,000  in  10 

Downtown  Paramount,  Wiltem,  days.  • 

Vogue  .  (ABPT-SW-FWC)  (3,300;  Lafayette  (Basil)  (3,000;  50-80)— 
2,344;  885;  $1-$1.75)— “Baby  Doll"  Can  t  Run  Away  Prom  It"  (Col) 
(WB).  Smash* $60,000.  Last  week,  alld  ‘  Last  Man  to  Hang"  (Col)  (10 
D’Town  Par  with  Iris,  “Oklahoma  days).  Fine  $18,000. 

Kid"  (Indie)  and  “Bad  Men  of  Mis-  G®“tury  £Buhawk)  (3,000;  $1.25- 
souri”  (Indie)  (reissues),  $10,300;  Ten  Commandments" 

Wiltem,  Vogue  with  Warner  Down-  ^Par)  E2d  wk).  Wow  $35,000.  Last 
town,  “This  Island  Earth"  (U)  and  week,  $24j000. 

“Came  From.  Outer  Space”  (U)  (re-  Te<*  (Cinema  Products)  (1,200; 

i  _ _  %  am  maa  ^  '  f*1  OA  4A\  -  <40  tir  _ _ * _  .  t* 


issues),  $7,000. 


$1.20-$2.40)— “Seven  Wonders  of 


Hollywood  Paramount  (F&M)  (1,-  World"  (Cinema)  (18th  wk).  Steady 
468;  $1-$1.50)— “Written  on  Wind"  $11,500.  Last  week,  $12,500. 

(U>.  Big  $19,000  or  better.  Last  ,r— - — — 

(5tlfwk:6Dedatys)S$C2°oSodrer  (HKO)  Wwf  WhoppiUg  $15,000, 

Fox  Beverly  (FWC)  (1,334;  $1-  ,  in  rL  n  1  j  /vi 

?l^™‘'Fiull,of Llte’’ Good  rroy.  Can t  Help  Okay 

$12,000.  Last  week,  sub-run.  4  A/l  ___  ,  f. 

Warner  Downtown,  New  Fox,  1|I|J  'VjlffAn^  Han  ISC 

Uptown  (SW-FWC)  (1,757;  1,715;  AVU*  "dgUflh  Iiep  lOU 

“Giant"  (WB).  Smash  Providence,  Jan.  1. 

$n8,000.  Last  week,  New  Fox,  Up-  Sloppy  snow  and  sleet  hurt  Sat- 
tjwn  with  Hillstreet,  “Silent  urday  night  biz  but  usually  good 
iW?  ^(Sol).and/TJLaiLCrooked  New  Year  "eve  shows  is  helping 
Ml’e.„  iCol:r?'slue  >,$6J2°-on  pul1  up  take  a11  around  currently. 

,<7Hl  “7  RKO  Albee  is  headed  for  a  smash 

Zarak  (Col).  Neat  $16,000.  Last  week  with  “Written  On  Wind." 
week’  in  unit.  Majestic  is  rated  happy  with  “Girl 

Rifi  S’  ,S0b^™Motrcpolitan)  Can’t  Help  It."  Loew’s  opened 
Sr1®'  .»80mVr?5  —  .Postward  Monday  (311  with  “King  and- Four 

S?;  Wagons^  <BV)  and  “Every-  Queens."  Strand ,  is  fairly  good 

Mi  / Snn  TT Ut?  Ur!  }2d  r.*Jn)*  with  second  week  of  Hollywood  Or 
Mild  $8,500.  Last  week,  in  units.  Bust." 

<u  Circle  (FWC)  (1,138;  Estimates  for  This  Week 

?  1 . 7 5-$3 .50)—  Around^  World  80  Albee  (RKO)  (2.200;  fiO-85)— 


Bust.” 

Estimates  for  This  Week 
Albee  (RKO)  (2,200;  60-85)— 


Days"  (UA)  (2d  wk).  Great  $35,000.  “Written  On  Wind’MU) 
(Continued  on  page  16)  In  Vault"  (U).  Smash 


(Continued  on  page  16)  in  Vault"  (U).  Smash  $15,000  or 

- - —  close.  Last  week,  “Rock,  Rock, 

f  9  fflPnn.|i  a .  «  -  -  a  Rock  (Indie)  and  Postmark  for 

DOLL  TERRIF  S1 1  OftO  Danger”  (RKO),  $5,500. 

IlilUUl  <pil,UVU,  Majestic  (Fay)  (2,200;  60-85)— 

I  ’VU I  r.  ‘RIICT’  QAMr  “Girl  Can’t  Help  H”  E20th)  and 
li  VlLLfjj  DUiJl  ijAItiL  “Women  of  Pitcairn  Island"  (20th). 
Louisville  Tan  l  HaPPy  $10,000.  Last  week,  “Halls 
First-runs  opened  the  cost-  Montezuma"  (20th)  and  “Crash 
Cinistmas  week  with  a  banc  Pand  Dive”  (20th)  Reissues),  $7,000. 
wicketTctivify  Avas'evldenfaf’most  ***^1  ^  «,200;  60-85)- 

downtown  houses.  “Baby  Doll,"  J?inf  and  4  Queens  (UA)-  9&ernt?d 

with  strong  press  attention,  and  M°nday  waLnLc?.Smvfek’/SSt" 
excellent  reviews  in  town’s  two  ward  Ho  Wagons"  (BV)  and  “‘Men 
newspapers, eVlooWks  terrifKt  the  fherwood  Forest"  (Indie),  nice 
Mary  Anderson.  “Teahouse  $18»000  in  nine-days. 

August  Moon"  at  Loew’s,  shapes  «-PteiSd«,tS!lvSman^(2^SP-0vto60r 
okay.  “Hollywood  or  Bust"  at  the  85) — Hollywood  or  Bust"  (Par) 
Kentucky  is  smash  (2d  wk).  Fairly  good  $6,000.  First 

Estimates  This  Week  Week  Was  >10’500’ 

Brown  (Fourth  Avenue-United  <A  >  i  •  1  fl*ir  AAA 

Artists)  (1,000;  90-$2)— “Oklahoma"  QU66DS  LlVCIV  $15,000, 

(Magna)  (19th  wk).  Took  surpris-  ™  V 

jng  spurt  Christmas  week  to  soar  XaatHa*  n|Kr  Kat  17fi 

back  to  great  $11,000.  Last  week,  OCaiUC,  DUol  1(U  UU 

f?’50?*  “Anastasia"  (20th)  opened  Seattle,  Jan.  1. 

Monday  (31).  Most  showshops  blossomed  with 

Kentucky  (Swltow)  (1,000;  50-85)  new  bills  for  New  Year’s  Eve  "here. 
Hollywood  Or  Bust"  (Par).  This  required  extended  runs  for 
4<c?  ,  $11,000.  Last  week,  last  week  at  many  houses.  Para- 

..S“ePberd  Of  Hills"  (Par)  and  mount  is  holding  “This  Is  Ciner- 
. . .  ai\  Lonesome  Pine"  (Par)  (re-  ama"  for  20th  week  and  it’s  sock, 
issues),  $4,500  in  5  days.  “King  and  Four  Queens"  Was  big 

*  L®«jw  s  (United  Artists)  (3,000;  at  Coliseum  in  11  days.  “Hollywood 
nvr  v?! —  S?aho^»se  August  Moon!’  Or  Bust"  did  nicely  in  same>  time 
Gk?  $9,500.  Last  week,  at  Fifth  Avenue. 

^Rock,  Rock,  Rock  (DCA)  and  Estimates  for  This  Week 
Gan)ma  People"  (Col),  $6,000  in  Blue  Mouse  (Hamrick)  (800; 
4  days.  $1.50-$2)  —  “Oklahoma"  (Magna) 

.Anderson  (Switow)  (1,000;  (9th  wk).  Just  starting  the  ninth 
50".85)-- ‘Baby  Doll”  (WB).  Press  week.  Last  week,  great  $11,000. 
Publicity  and  favorable  reviews  Coliseum*  (Evergreen).  (1,870:  95- 

SJtong  this  one  to  terrific  $11,-  $1.25)— “Zarak”  (Col)  and  “Ride 
?  i  ;  Jtast  week*  “Giant”  (WB)  (6th  High  Iron"  (Col).  Opened  yester- 
wki'  $5.°09*  day  (Mon.).  Last  week.  “King  and 

*A%?t0  (Fourth  Avenue)  (3,000;  4  Queens"  (UA)  and-  “Boss"  (UA). 
5?iT851  —  “Disneyland"  (BV)  and  Bic  $15,000  in  11  days. 

Westward  Ho,  *  Wagons"  (BV).  Fifth  Avenue  (Evergreen)  (2,500; 
Healthy  $6,000  for  3  days,  after  $1-$1.50)  —  “Anastasia"  (20th). 
nrst  week’s  $8,500.  “Bundle  Of  Opened  yesterday  (Mon.).  Last 
Joy  (RKO)  starts  New  Year’s  Day.  (Continued  on  page  16) 


Chicago,  Jan.  1. 

Post-Xmas  rebound,  aided  and 
abetted  by  a  flock  of  potent  new 
entries  which  came  in  Christmas 
Day  and  since,  is  making  this  a 
lucrative  week  for  Windy  City 
theatres.  The  upbeat  is  wide¬ 
spread,  with  the  holdovers  in  the 
Loop  and  the  art  houses  all  rack¬ 
ing  up  fat  grosses. 

“Baby  Doll,"  which  opened 
Thursday  (27)  at  the  Chicago  with 
the  additional  publicity  of  its 
“Adults  Only"  label  from  the  P6l- 
ice  Censor  Board,  is  aiming  for  a 
mighty  $65,000. 

Other  Xmas  week  arrivals  like¬ 
wise  all  look  strong  for  their  first 
full  stanzas.  “Written  on  Wind" 
is  building  to  a  smash  $40,000  at 
United  Artists.  Roosevelt’s  Walt 
Disney  doublebill,  “Westward  Ho, 
Wagons"  and  “Disneyland  USA” 
shapes  a  probable  great  $32,000. 

“Anastasia"  should  equal  its  first 
week’s  great  take  at  the  Oriental 
while  “Hollywood  or  Bust"  looks 
sock  at  the  State-Lake,  both  in  sec¬ 
ond  week. 

Sales  are  also  back  to  capacity 
for  “Ten  Commandments,"  with 
extra  shows,  at  McVickers  in  its 
sixth  week.  Biz  is  still  great  for 
“Seven  Wonders  of  World." 

The  Ziegfeld  topped  $3,400  on 
“Facts  of  Love"  and  “Illicit  Inter¬ 
lude"  in  6-day  pre-Xmas  period  in¬ 
stead  of  $1,500  reported  last  week. 

Estimates  for  This  Week 
Chicago  (B&K)  (3,900;  98-$1.80) 
—“Baby  Doll"  (WB).  Grand  slam 
$65,000  or  close.  Last  week,  “Gi¬ 
ant"  (WB)  (9th  wk),  $28,000. 

Esqnire  (H&E  Balaban)  (1,400; 
$1.25) — “Can’t  Run  Away  From  It” 
(Col).  Fine  $12,000.  Last  week, 
subsequent-run. 

Grand  (Indie)  (1,200;  98-$1.25)— 
“Seventh  Cavalry"  (Col)  and  “Rum¬ 
ble  on  Docks"  (Col).  Strong  $12,- 
000.  Last  week,  “Texas"  (Col)  and 
“Arizona"  (Col),  $6,000  in  5  days. 

Loop  (Telem’t)  (606;  90-$1.25) — 
Subsequen t-run.  Last  week, 
“Death  of  Scoundrel"  (RKO),  mild 
$2,300  in  4  days. 

McVickers  (JL&S)  (1,580;  $1.25- 
$3.30)  —  “Ten  Commandments” 
(Par)  (6th  wk).  Full  house  at 
$58,000.  Last  week,  $32,000. 

Monroe  (Indie)  (1,000;  67-87)— 
“Don’t  Knock,  Rock’’  (Col)  and 
“Houston  Story”  (Col).  Surging  to 
fancy  $8,000.  Last  week,  “High 
Sierra"  (WB)  and  “Bad  Men  of 
Missouri"  (WB)  (reissues),  $3,500. 

Oriental  (Indie)  <(3,400;  98-$  1.50) 
— “Anastasia"  (20th)  (2d  wk). 

Smash  $45,000.  Last  week,  ditto. 
Palace  (Indie)  (1,484;  $1.25-$3.40) 
(Continued  on  page  16) 

‘Doll’ Record  3$G, 
Cleve.;  ‘Joy’  W/$ 

Cleveland,  Jan.  1. 
Turnstile  gears  are  being  heated 
up  by  heavy  holiday  traffic  at  all 
key  spots  this  week.  Controversy 
over  “Baby  Doll”  inspired  turn- 
away  biz  for  Allen  for  new  record 
at  house.  “Teahouse  of  August 
Moon"  shapes  up  as  unusually, 
strong  for  Stillman.  “King  and 
Four  Queens"  at  State  is  lively. 
“Bundle  of  Joy"  looks  smart  at 
Hipp.  Both  “Ten  Commandments” 
on  seventh  stanza  at  Ohio  and 
“Cinerama"  on  same  round  at  Pal¬ 
ace  are  going  along  powerfully. 
Estimates  for  This  Week 
Allen  (3,000;  75-$1.25)— “Baby 

Doll"  (WB).  A  terrific  smash  new 
high-water  mark  for  house  at  $38,- 
000  or  near.  Last  week,  “Love  Me 
Tender"  (20th),  $10,500. 

Hipp  (Telem’t)  (3,700;  75-$l)— 
“Bundle  of  Joy"  (RKO).  Heading 
(Continued  on  page  16) 


‘Anastasia  163G,  ‘Rainmaker’  41G 

Broadway  film  business  looks  to  — “Zarak"  (Col)  (2d  wk).  Initial 
soar  to  the  highest  level  in  the  week  ended  last  night  (Tues.)  was 
past  12  months  in  the  current  stan-  smash  $22,000  or  ^thereabouts,  best 
za,  which  in  most  cases  takes  in  here  in  some  time?  In  ahead,  “Huk" 
New  Year’s  Eve  or  both  the  night  (UA)  (2d  wk-5  days)  $6,500,  includ- 
of  Dec.' 31  and  New  Year’s  Day.  ing  preview  of  “Zarak"  on  Tues- 
Showing  is  being  made  despite  day  (25). 


rain  and  snow  last  Saturday  (29), 
which  hurt  night  trade,  and  a  drop 


Guild  (Guild)  (450;  $1-$1.75)— 
‘Magnificent  Seven"  (Col)  (7th 


in  the  mercury  to  below  20  degrees  wk).  Sixth  round  completed  Sun- 
Sunday.  Most  first-run  theatres  day  (30)  was  smash  $9,500.  Fifth 
began  picking  up  at  the  wickets  was  $6,000.  Stays  on,  with  “Albert 
Xmas  Eve  and  managers  were  Schweitzer"  (Indie)  ■  due  in  next. 


amazed  at  how  large  grosses  were  I 


(1,736;  79- 


Christmas  Day.  Ordinarily  Xmas  $1.80) — “King  and  Four  Queens" 
Day  is  far  from  the  biggest  holiday  (UA)  .(2d  wk).  Initial  holdover 
in  the  year,  but  not  this  year.  stanza  ending  tomorrow  (Thurs.) 

Greatest  money  is,  going  to  the  is  heading  for  big  $29,000  or  close. 
Music  Hall  with  “Teahouse  of  Au-  First  was  $24,000,  not  as  big  as 
gust  Moon"  and  the  annual  Christ-  expected.  Stays  on. 
mas  stageshow.  Helped  by  capacity  Normandie  (Trans-Lux)  (592;  95- 
trade  New  Year’s  Eve,  with  re-  $1.80)— “La  Sorciere"  (Ellis).  Ini- 
served  mezz  seats  going  at  $3.60  tial  session  ending' today  (Wed.)  is 
per,  It  may  hit  whopping  $204,000,  likely  to  hit  lively  $10,000.  Hold- 
or  possibly  a  new  house  record,  ing,  natch! 


Old  mark  Was  $200,500, 


Paramount  (ABC-Par)  (3,665;  $1- 


Easter  week  of  1955  by  “Glass  $2)— “Wrong  Man"  (WB)  (2d  wk). 
Slipper.”  “Zarak,"  one  .  of  few  initial  holdover  week  finishing  Fri- 
newcomers  on  Broadway  this  week,  day  (4)  looks  like  about  same  as 
is  climbing  to  a  great  $22,000  or  first  stanza.  First  week  hit  big 


better  at  the  Globe.  / 

Biggest  showing  by  a  straight- 


$50,000.  Stays  on. 

Paris  (Pathe  Cinema)  (568;  90- 


fllm  is  “Baby  Doll,"  which  seems  $1.80)— “Silent  World"  (Col)  (15th 
sure  of  a  new  house  record  at  $62,-  wk).  The  14th  frame  completed 
000  in  second  session  at  the  Vic-  Sunday  (30)  hit  socko  $9,300.  The 
toria.  “Around  the  World  in  80  13th  week  was  $6,000.  “We  Are 
Days"  is  absolute  capacity  at  $63,-  All  Murderers"  (Kingsley)  opens 


000  in  11th  week  at  the  Rivoli. 
“Anastasia"  with  Christmas 


Jan.  8. 

Radio  City  Music  Hall  (Rocke- 


stageshow  is  soaring  to  terrific  fellers)  (6,200;  95-$2.85)  —  “Tea- 
$163,000  in  third  round  at  the  house  of  August  Moon"  (M-G) 
Roxy.  “Rainmaker"  looks  to  soar  with  annual  Xmas  stageshow  (5th 
to  wow  $41,000  in  third  stanza  wk).  Present  session  finishing  to- 
at  the  Astor.  “King  and  4  Queens"  day  (Wed.)  is  soaring  to  about 
looks  big  $29,000  in  second  week  at  $204,000,  which  would  be  a  new 
Mayfair.  alltime  high  here.  The  fourth 

“Wrong  Man",  which  was  big  week  was  wow  $190,700,  way  over 
$50,000  opening  week  at  Para-  estimate,  both  Dec.  24  and  Christ- 
mount,  is  holding  about  even  in  mas  Day  being  far  above  hopes, 
second  session.  “Hollywood  or  Holds  on  for  a  while  at  this  gait.  , 
Bust,"  sock  $50,000  on  initial  round  Rivoli  (UAT)  (1,545;  $1.25-$3.50) 
at  the  State,  likewise  is  holding  — “Around  World  in  80  Days" 
nearly  even  with  that ’figure  for.  j[Todd-AO)  (11th  wk).  This  stanza 
holdover  week.  “Bundle  of  Joy"  is  ended  last  night  (Tues.)  was  ca- 
faring  comparatively  better  than  pacity  $63,000,  being  boosted  by 
in  the  opening  frame  with  nice  matinees  every  day,  instead  of 
$36,000  probable  in  first  holdover  usual  three,  as  well  as  morning 
week  at  Capitol.  shows  daily  except  New  Year’s 

“Seven  Wonders  of  World"  Day  (1)  and  Sunday.  The  10th 
soared  in  its  38th  week  to  a  boffo  week  was  capacity  $37,461,  but  in- 
$58,900  at  the  Warner,  now  being  eluded  only  one  extra  matinee. 


in  39th  stanza.  “Ten  Command-  Tickets  now  being  sold  until 
ments"  looks  capacity  $68,000  in  Easter. 

eighth  session  at  the  -Criterion,  Plaza  (Brecher)  (525;  $1.50-$2)— 
which  includes  four  extra  morning  “Lust  For  Life"  (M-G)  (16th  wk). 
shows  and  one  midnight  perform-  The  15th  week  finished  Monday 
ance.  (31)  was  great  $16,000.  The  14th 

Among  the  arty  theatres.  “Pan-  stanza  was  great  $10,500,  final  day 
taloons”  hit  a  big  $12,000  opening  (Dec.  24)  being  much  bigger  than 
week  at  the  Fine  Arts.  Another  expected.  Continues. 


Plaza  (Brecher)  (525;  $1.50-$2)— 
Lust  For  Life"  (M-G)  (16th  wk). 


newcomer,  '%a  Sorciere"  looks  to 
hit  fine  $10,000  at  the  Normandie. 
Nearly  all  extended-runs  at  arty 
houses  are  climbing  way  ahead  of 
last  week’s  grosses  in  the  current 
round.  v 

Estimates  for  This  Week 
Astor  (City  Inv.)  (1,300;  75-$2)— 
“Rainmaker"  (Par)  (3d  wk).  This 
round  winding  today  (Wed.)  looks 
to  climb  to  terrific  $41,000,  taking 
in  New  Year’s.  Second  was  $36,000, 
over  hopes. 


Roxy  (Nat’l.  Th.)  (5,717;  $1.25- 
(Continued  on  page  16) 


‘Anastasia’  Sturdy  10G, 
Indpls.;  ‘Moon’  Tall  12G, 
2d,  ‘Okla’  Potent  10G 


r£7o£T’S'  SeCOnd  W3S  $36’°00'  Holiday  week  bizP  is  brisk'  here 
rer  hopes.  ^  ,^nd  an  fiims  will  hold  until  New 

Little  Carnegie  (L.  Carnegie)  Year’s  Eve  or  longer.  “Teahouse 

Kf».  Ol  QAV  “WflA  nonriJin”  .  .  .  .  ,  _ _ .  i _ . 


;  (550;  $1.25-$1.80) — “Wee  Geordie"  0f  August  Moon,"  current  box- 
’.  (Arthur)  (13th  wk).  The  12th  round  office  leader,  will  stay  a  full  sec- 


ended  Sunday  (30)  was  great' $11, 
400.  The  11th  was  $5,700. 


ond  week  at  Loew’s.  “Anastasia,’* 
doing  solidly  at  Keith’s,  and  “Okla- 


Baronet  (Reade)  (430;  $1.25-  homa,"  in  17th  week  at  Lyric,  are 

$1.80) — “Don  Giovanni"  (Indie)  (2d  others  remaining  through  the  sec- 
wk).  Initial  week  completed  last  0nd  holiday.  “Westward  Ho,  the 
night  (Tues.)  was  socko  $9,000  or  Wagons"  at  Circle  and  “Hollywood 
over.  In  ahead,  “Snow  Was  Black"  or  Bust"  at  the  Indiana  are  "okay 


(Cont)  (10th  wk-9  days),  $4,500  in  in 


9  days  for  a  big  longrun. 

Capitol  (Loew)  (4,820;  $l-$2.50)  I 
— “Bundle  of  Joy"  (RKO)  (2d  wk). 


abbreviated  second 


weeks. 

Estimates  for  This  Week 
Circle  (Cockrill-Dolle)  (2,800;  50- 


This  round  ending  today  (Wed  )  85)— “Westward  Ho,  Wagons"  (BV) 
looks  to  pick  up  to  nice  $36,000.  and  “Disneyland,"  U.S.A."  (BV) 


First  was  $27,000.  Stays  on. 


(2d  wk).  Nice  $5,000  in  AV2  days 


Estimates  Are  Net 

Film  gross  estimates  as  re¬ 
ported  herewith  from  the  vari¬ 
ous  key  cities,  are  net;  i.e., 
without  usual  tax.  Distrib¬ 
utors  share  on  net  take,  when 
playing  percentage,  hence  the 
estimated  figures  are  net  in¬ 
come. 

The  parenthetic  admission 
prices,  however,  as  indicated, 
include  the  U.  S.  amusement 
tax. 


Criterion  (Moss)  (1,671;  $1.80-  after  nifty  $io,000  opening  stanza. 
$3.30)  —  “Ten  Commandments"  Indiana  (C-D)  (3,200;  60-95)— 
(Par)  (8th  wk).  Current  session  “Hollywood  or  Bust"  (Par)  (2d  wk). 
finishing  tomorrow  (Thurs.)  looks  Trim  $7,000  in  5  days  on  top  of 
set  for  capacity  $68,000,  including  hefty  $12,000  Christmas  week. 

4  extra  morning  and  one  midnight  Keith’s  (C-D)  (1,300;  75-$1.10)— 
show.  The  seventh  was  $62,000,  “Anastasia"  (20th).  Stout  $10,000  in 
but  had  fewer  performances.  Stays,  first  stanza. 

Now  has  advance  of  $250,000.  .  Loew’s  (Loew)  (2,427;  90-$1.25) — 
Fine  Arts  (Davis)  (468;  90-$1.80)  “Teahouse  of  August  Moon"  (M-G) 
— “Pantaloons’1’  (UMPO)  (2d  wk).  (2d  wk).  Continues  big  at  around 
Initial  stanza  ended  Monday  (31)  $12,000  after  $16,000  in  first  seven 
was  big  $12,000.  Stays  on.  days. 

55th  St.  Playhouse  (B-F)  (300;  Lyrlo  (C-D)  (850;  $1.25-$2.20)— 
$1.25-$1.50)  —  “Vitelloni"  (API-  “Oklahoma"  (Magna)  (17th  wk>. 
Janus)  (11th  wk).  The  10th  session  Back  to  smart  $10,000  after  low 


finished  Monday  (31)  was  lively 
$3,100.  Ninth  week  was  $3,500. 
Globe  (Brandt)  (1,500;  70-$1.50) 


spoint  for  run  of  $6,000  last  week, 
which  included  five  days  before 
Christmas. 
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Torrid  Weather  Wilts  Arg.  Legit 
But  Fails  to  Dent  Cinema  Trade 


Buenos  Aires,  Dec.  25. 

The  torrid  weather  is  setting  in 
here  and  every  day  sees  more  legit 
and  musical  shows  shuttering. 
However,-  there  is  no  film  boxof- 
fice  slump  with  the  crowds  massed 
along  Film  Row  on  Lavalle  and 
Corrientes  as  thick  as  ever  every 
night.  The  mayor’s  action  in  open¬ 
ing  boxoffices  from  8  a.m.  to  11 
p.m.  has  boosted  biz,  most  shows 
being  sold  out  before  midday. 

The  unusually  large  number  of 
releases  from  virtually  all  foreign 
countries  each  week  may  have 
something  to  do  with  this  dizzy 
pace.-  There  were  18  pix  released 
the  first  week  this  month,  14  the 
next  and  12  the  following  week. 
Addition  of  more  legit  theatres 
converted  to  films  has  helped  make 
this  big  release  turnover  possible. 

A  small-scale  film  festival  at  the 
Gran  Palace  opened  Dec.  23.  A 
good  number  of  Chaplin  reissues 
are  cashing  in  on  the  publicity 
value  of  “Limelight,”  a  four-week 
holdover  at  the  Gran  Rex,  Gau- 
mont  and  Hindu,  and  now  in  136 
neighborhood  situations. 

Board  Raps  Cutting  of  Films 

The  Entertainment  Board  pub¬ 
lished  sharp  criticisms  of  Sandrini 
Productions  and  Warner  Bros,  for 
alleged  cutting  of  “Limelight”  and 
“Star  Is  Born”  to  squeeze  in  extra 
daily  performance.  The  board  said 
it  had  no  legal  means  of  prevent¬ 
ing  such  mutilation,  but  drew  the 
public’s  attention  to  what  it  termed 
a  violation  of  freedom  of  expres¬ 
sion  and  of  intellectual  property. 
Sandrini  published  an  indignant 
denial  of  any  cuts,  other  than  some 
made  necessary  by  the  poor  con-i 
dition  of  the  film.  I 

The  Spanish  “Marcelino  Pan  yj 
Vino”  has  now  run  three  months, 
having  started  in  first-run  at  the 
Ocean  Sept.  18.  It  held  eight  weeks 
before  going  to  the  moveover 
Radar.  “The  Swan”  (M-G)  has 
passed  its  third  week  at  the  Metro. 

“Picnic”  (Col)  has  held  four 
weeks  at  the  Ocean  since  the 
American  distributors  renewed  re¬ 
lease  of  dimensional  pictures  after 
the  Minister  of  Commerce’s  price 
cut.  It  had  held  four  weeks  pre¬ 
viously  at  the  same  theatre.  “Love 
Is  a  Many  Splendored  Thing” 
(20th)  also  added  four  weeks  to  the 
sixth  it  ran  earlier. 

100%  Hike  in  Customs 
Duty  Viewed  as  Threat 
To  U.  S.  Pix  in  India 

Bombay,  Dec,  25. 

Although  the  close  of  the  year 
showed  brighter  prospects  for 
films  all  round,  clamping  of  a 
100%  Increase  in  customs  duty  on 
exposed  films  has  cast  gloom.  Only 
a  fraction  of  the  pix  imported  into 
this  country  from  abroad  earn  any¬ 
thing  after  all  costs.  The  number 
of  pictures  making  the  grade  and 
earning  a  profit  on  the  previous 
levels  of  duty  and  other  inciden¬ 
tal  costs  is  very  limited. 

New  increase  in  duty  will  cripple 
the  entire  foreign  film  distribution. 
American  pix  reps  feel  that  the 
new  duty  would  be  a  very  burden¬ 
some  operation  and  might  actually 
stop  the  showing  of  foreign  films 
in  India. 

Deputation  led  by  the  head  of 
the  Kinematograph  Renters  So¬ 
ciety  will  wait  on  the  authorities 
at  Delhi  to  protest  against  such  a 
heavy  levy.  It  is  probable  that  In¬ 
dian  film  interests  are  behind  this 
new  taxation  policy  of  the  govern¬ 
ment.  It  is  aimed  at  getting  more 
funds  for  the  “Second  Plan.”  and 
also  to  give  a  boost  to  Indias  film 
industry. 


SEE  MORE  YANK  FILM 
PROD.  IN  MEX  FOR  ’57 

Mexico  City,  Dec.  25. 

Film  production  by  Americans 
will  be N  definitely  on  the  upbeat 
next  year,  two  experts,  who  should 
know,  point  out,  Vet  producer  Al¬ 
fonso  Sanchez  Tello /  '  counsellor 
down  here  for  several  Yankee  film 
makers,  sees  from  six  to  seven  pix 
made  in  Mexico  by  U.S.-outfits 
during  1957. 

Felipe  Palomino,  top  man  of  the 
technical-manual  film  workers  Un¬ 
ions,  figures  as  many  as  15  films 
being,  produced  by  Americans 
down  hero  next  year. 


British  Town’s  Femmes 
To  Check  Nude  Shows 

Sunderland,  Eng.,  Dec.  25. 

A  group  representing  over  10,- 
000  women  in  Sunderland  and  dis¬ 
trict  is  renewing  its  campaign 
against  nude  shows.  Members  of 
Sunderland  Standing  Conference 
of  Women’s  Organizations  will  in¬ 
vestigate  the  situation  by  going  in 
person  to  see  the  next  nude  show 
which  plays  here. 

Group  was  recently  told  by  the 
local  Watch  Committee  that  no  ac¬ 
tion  could  be  taken  over  their  pro¬ 
test  about  the  number  of  nude 
shows  at  the  Empire  Theatre,. Sun¬ 
derland. 


See  Pfc  Peace  In 
Arg.  Early  in  ’57 

Buenos  AireS,  Dec.  25. 

As  the  year  draws  to  a  close, 
sincere  efforts  are  being  made  to 
straighten  out  the  snarled  condi¬ 
tion  of  Argentina’s  film  “industry. 
Throughout  November  and  De¬ 
cember  parleys  have  been  held  at 
the  highest  level  in  an  effort  to 
make  the  new  Film  Law  work  out 
and  reconcile  all  conflicting  inter¬ 
ests;  producers,  exhibitors  and  dis¬ 
tributors.  Apparently,  the  higher 
echelons  realized  in  time  that  the 
draft  law  submitted  for  the  presi¬ 
dent’s  signature  in  October,  which 
summarized  Entertainment  Board 
and  Junta  COnsultiva  (Advisory 
Board  of  political  leaders)  recom-  j 
mendations,  was  well-intentioned,  ) 
but  drafted  mainly  by  amateurs: 

A  Military  Junta,  close  to  the  | 
president,  took  over  from  there 
and  called  in  reps  of  the  conflict¬ 
ing  interests  to  advise  them.  As 
usual  the  major  exhibs  and  pro¬ 
ducers  began  hurling  invectives  at 
each  other. 

Although  strong  language  was 
heard  at  the  first  lengthy  parley, 
a  final  basis  for  pacific  discussion 
evolved.  Things  nearly  bogged 
down  again  when  some  associa¬ 
tions  not  invited  to  the  sessions 
discovered  what  was  going  on,  and 
protested  energetically  and  some¬ 
what  rudely  in  a  telegram  to  Gov¬ 
ernment  House.  Even  this  was 
smoothed  out. 

Distribs.  are  .  relieved  to  learn 
that  any  idea  of  taxing  them  out 
of  business  or  of  fixing  quotas 
seems  to  have  been  discarded. 
There  is  still  talk  of  a  fee  for  re¬ 
lease  certificates  which  would  off¬ 
set  any  chance  of  dumping  of  for¬ 
eign  product  on  this  market.  Big¬ 
gest  bone  of  contention  between 
producers  and  exhibs  was  the 
matter  of  exploitating  native  prod¬ 
uct.  The  producers  wanted  to  split 
.film-theatres  into  two  categories: 
one  which  would  have  to  exhibit 
a  native  pic  every  three  months; 
the  other  to  devote  18  weeks  <a 
year  to  the  native  product  and 
eliminating  day-date  showings. 

Exhibitors  argued  that  this  day- 
date  system  has,  given  excellent 
results  and  pleased  the  public, 
Further,  they  objected  to  any  dic¬ 
tation  on  how  to  classify  their 
houses  or  run  their  biz.  A  half¬ 
way  compromise  suggested  was 
that  there  should  be  25  first-runs, 
with  day-date  runs  providing  situ¬ 
ations  for  at  least  60  “protected” 
native  pictures  a  year.  Exhibs  pro¬ 
tested  this  figure  was  high  by  past 
standards  (around  50  pictures  a 
year)  and  there  is  never  enough 
native  product  to  cover  the  18- 
week  protection  period  exacted  by 
producers.  A  nfember  of  the  Mili¬ 
tary  Junta  came  up  with  an  obvi¬ 
ous  solution,  conditioning  the  de¬ 
gree  of  protection  to  the  amount 
of  native  material  available. 

Exhibs  stood  firm  in  their  re¬ 
fusal  to  allow  producers  to  dictate 
which  of  their  showcases  are  to 
rank  as  first  or  second-run  or 
move-over  houses.  A  Film  Board 
was  proposed  on  which  both  pro¬ 
ducers  and  exhibitors  be  repre¬ 
sented,  with  the  latter  insisting  on 
equality  in  voice  and  vote. 

A  key  point  of  discussion  Was 
the  future  boxoffice  tax,  which  is 
inevitable  if  native  production  is 
to  be  subsidized.  Exhibitors  re¬ 
jected  the  10%  demanded  by  pro¬ 
ducers,  which  would  yield  about 


Former  Scot  Church 

Becomes  Pic  House 

Ellon,  Scotland,  Dec.  25. 

A  local  dairy  farmer,  Campbell 
Davidson,  .is  converting  a  former 
church  in  this  small  northeast 
Scotland  town  into  the  area’s  first 
public  cinema.  He  will  be  owner, 
manager  and  projectionist,  but  will 
have  help  from  his  family  in  run¬ 
ning  the  cinema. 

Move  stresses  real  local  enter¬ 
prise  since  coming  at  a  time  when 
scores  of  small  cinemas,  are  shut¬ 
tering  throughout  Great  Britain. 

‘Diary’ Top  Legit  Hit 
Of  Zurich  Season;  Sold 
Out  for  Two  Months 

Zurich,  Dec,  25. 

Frances  Goodrich  and  Albert 
Hackett’s  adaptation  of  “Diary  of 
Anne  Frank”  stands  out  as  top 
hit  of  current  legit  season  at 
Schauspielhaus  here,  with  27  sell¬ 
out  performances  in  two  months 
so  far.  And  the  end  is  not  in  sight. 
Unanimously  acclaimed  by  the  crix 
and  aided  by  strong  word-of- 
mouth,  it  *has  emerged  as  the 
strongest  b.o.  hit  in  years. 

Staged  by  Schauspielhaus’  man¬ 
aging  director  Dr.  Oskar  Waelter- 
lin,  the  performance  is  topnotch  j 
on  all  counts,  with  young  German 
actress  Maria  Magdalena  Thiesing, ! 
deeply  moving  in  the  title  role,  j 
Other  topnotch  portrayals  are 
turned  in  by  Peter  Brogle,  Carl 
Kuhlmann,  Traute  Carlsen,  Joac¬ 
him  Teege,  Alfred  Schlageter  and 
Herta  Maria  Gessulat 

“Diary”  is  the  third  U.S.  play 
to  click  here  this  season,  the  other 
two  being  “Rainmaker”  and  “View 
from  the  Bridge.”  Although  not 
quite  of  the  blockbuster  stature  of 
“Diary,”  the  latter  two  are  runner- 
ups  in  the  boxoffice  sweepstakes 
of  Zurich’s  1956-57  legit  thus  far. 
They  outgrossed  all  other  plays 
staged  since  the  teeoff  last  Sep¬ 
tember. 

These  results  mark  ’56-’57  as 
the  third  consecutive  season  dur¬ 
ing  which  Yank  plays  were  the 
leading  b.o.  winners  at  Schauspiel¬ 
haus.  They  were  preceded  since 
1954  by  “Teahouse  of  August 
Moon,”  “Caine  Mutiny  Court-Mar¬ 
tial,”  “Matchmaker’1  and  the  world 
preem  of  William  Faulkner’s  •  “Re¬ 
quiem  for  a  Nun,”  Latter  Is  now 
skedded  for  a  series  of  repeat  per¬ 
formances. 


ICESHOW  TO  LAUNCH 
NEW  JERUSALEM  HALL 

Jerusalem,  Dec.  25. 

Jerusalem  (Israel)  will  have  its 
most  modem  hall  completed  short¬ 
ly.  It  is  the  1,200-seat  conference 
and  theatre  hall  in  the  large  new 
building  erected  by  the  Hista- 
druth,  the  Israeli  Labor  Federa¬ 
tion,  which  has  been  under  con¬ 
struction  for  a  long  time. 

The  President  Hotel  of  Jeru¬ 
salem  will  sponsor  the  first  event 
in  the  new  hall,  the  Redley  Ice 
Show,  for  one  week.  An  ice  skat¬ 
ing  rink  has  been  installed  in  the 
theatre  and  the  34-man  troupe 
will  *  give  three  shows  during  the 
week.  This  is  the  first  time  that 
an  international  show  has  per- 
performed  in  Jerusalem  for  a  com¬ 
plete  series  of  programs.  Lack  of 
facilities  and  theatres  thus  far  has 
prevented  troupes,  bands  or  indi¬ 
vidual  performers  from  visiting 
here  for  more  than  a  one-night 
stand  and  then  at  one  of  the  city’s 
old-fashioned  cinemas. 


Film  Biz  Group  Wants 
Big  Mex  House  Curbed 

Mexico  City,  Dec.  25. 

Use  of  Latin  America’s  biggest 
cinema,  the  18,500-seat  govern¬ 
ment-owned  National  Auditorium 
for  other  than  charity  shows,  is  be¬ 
ing  blocked  by  the  National  Cine¬ 
matographic  Industry  Chamber. 
Outfit  indicates  the  large  hall 
would  be  too  great  competition 
for  the  regular  commercial  cine¬ 
mas,  hence  the  yen  to  keep  out 
everything  except  charity  shows. 

Without  previous  announcement, 
the  government  at  great  cost  fitted 
up  the  Auditorium  as  a  cinema,  in¬ 
stalling  widescreen  and  sound. 
Most  spectacles  including  Holiday 
on  Ice  and  Water  Follies,  and  ex¬ 
positions  like  the  recent  electronics 
[one,  have  been  clicks  at  the  Audi¬ 
torium.  Government  sgurces  ex¬ 
plain  that  the  Auditorium  was  not 
intended  to  be  entirely  a  cinema. 


Of  Panto,  Circus  &  Moppet  Shows 

— - - - 4. 


20th-Fox  Again  Trying 
Own  Setup  on ‘Tender’ 

London,  Dec.  25. 

20th-Fox,  which  made  a  dent  in 
the  set  booking  patterp  in  London 
when  it  released  “King  and  I”  on 
an  extended-run  policy,  has  again 
challenged  the-  conventional  sys¬ 
tem.  It  is  to  release  “Love  Me 
Tender”  in  South  London  ahead 
of  its*  North  London  playdates. 

Ever  since  the  wartime  emer¬ 
gency  Arrangements,  which  have 
continued  to  the  present  time,  the 
London  area  has  been  divided  into 
three  sections,  northwest,  'north- 
esat  and  south.  The  regular  prac¬ 
tice  has  been  to  release  pix  in  that 
order. 

Now,  20th-Fox  is  to  show  the 
Elvis  Presley  pic  In  South  London 
on  Jan.  14  and  screen  it  in  the 
northwest  area  a  week  later.  The 
film  is  currently  on  a  pre-release 
run  at  the  Rialto. 

Rank  to  Make  23 
British  Pix  in  *57 

London,  Dec.  25. 

A  production  program  of  23 
British  pictures  to  be  lensed  in 
1957  was  announced  last  week  by 
the  Rank  Organization.  The  Sched¬ 
ule  calls  for  locations  in  Australia, 
Italy,  Spain,  France,  India  and  the 
Far  East. 

First  will  be  “Hell  Drivers,” 
which  starts  rolling  next  Monday 
(31)  with  Stanley  Baker,  Patrick 
MacGoohan  and  Jill  Ireland  in  the 
leads.  It  will  be  done  in  Vista- 
Vision  and  Cy  Endfield  has  been , 
signed  to  direct. 

A  week  later,  production  will 
start  on  “Robbery  Under  Arms,”  to 
be  followed  the  next  week  by 
“Miracle  in  Soho.”  On  Jan.  21, 
the  studio  starts  filming  “Across 
the  Bridge”  with  Rod  Steiger 
starred,  Ken  Annakln  as  director 
and  with  locations  In  Spain. 

Dirk  Bogarde  and  Stanley  Baker 
are  to  star  in  “Campell’s  King¬ 
dom.”  Other  subjects  on  the  Rank 
roster  include  “One  That  Got 
Away,”  “A  King  Reluctant,”  “Pre¬ 
cious  Bane,”  “A  Tale  of  Two 
Cities,”  “Nelson,”  “Mayor  of  Cas- 
terbridge”  and  “The  Gay  Galliard.” 


Vienna,  Dec.  25. 

The  boycott  against  Melbourne 
Olympics  reels  has  Held  100% 
here. 

For  once,  distributors  and  ex¬ 
hibitors  stuck  together  and  refused 
to  pay  the  allegedly  excessive  price 
demanded  for  the  newsreels  of  the 
Australian  games.  Vienna  cinemas 
ran  trailers  informing  the  public 
of  the  situation. 


EMI  Trading  Profit 

Up  $1,517,600  in  Year 

London,  Dec.  25. 

An  increase  of  33%  in  record 
sales  during  the  year  has  been 
reported  by  the  Electric  and  Musi¬ 
cal  Industries,  the  company  con¬ 
trolling  the  American  Capitol  la¬ 
bel.  At  EMI’s  annual  meeting  it 
was  revealed  that  Capitol  sales 
exceeded  all  expectations,  and  an¬ 
other  EMI  American  label,  Angel, 
had  become  one  of  the  four  lead¬ 
ing  classical  record  companies  in 
the  U.S. 

Total  sales  of  the  group,  cover¬ 
ing  all  EMI  products,  totalled 
$148,400,000,  or  $31,920,000  ahead 
of  the  previous  year.  Trading 
profit  of  the  group  was  $6,767,600, 
an  increase  of  $1,517,600  over  the 
previous  year. 


Italo  Starts  Hungary  Revolt  Pix 
Rome.  Dec.  25. 

.  The  Hungarian  revolution  is  the 
subject  of  a  new  film,  “Terror  in 
Hungary,”  which  began  shooting 
here  last  week. 

Giovanni  Addessi,  who  will  make 
it  for  Trionfancine,  hopes  to  pre¬ 
pare  the  pic  entirely  with  Hunga¬ 
rian  refugees  without  turning  to 
professional  actors. 


London,  Dec,  25. 

A  heavy  schedule  of  seasonal 
shows  began  last  Wednesday  (19) 
and  continued  through  to  last 
night  (Mon.).  Among  the  festive 
productions  are  two  ..pantos,  two 
circuses  and  a  number  of  special 
juve  entertainments. 

The  season  was  launched  with 
the  presentation  of  the  30th  edi¬ 
tion  of  the  Bertram  Mills  Circus 
at  Olympia  and  was  followed  the 
same  evening  by  the  opening  of 
Emile  Littler’s  14th  panto,  “Dick 
Whittington,”  with  George  Formby 
starred.  The  circus  attained  an 
all-round  quality  with  a  varied  col¬ 
lection  of  top-ranking  acts,  among 
them  the  Two  Beeloos,  mid-air 
cycling  equilibrists,  and  Meribeth 
Old,  a  glamorous  contortionist. 
Bareback  riders,  animal  acts  and 
aerialists  are  prominently  featured 
in  the  presentation. 

“Dick  Whittington,”  tastefully 
mounted  and  sumptuously  dress¬ 
ed,  has  Beryl  Stevens  swaggering 
perkily  in  the  title  role,  with  Ern¬ 
est  Arnley  as  the  Dame  and  Joyce 
Mandre  making  a  charming  Prin¬ 
cipal  Girl.  Formby’s  vocal  work, 
self-accompanied  on  the  banjo- 
uke,  is  a  feature  of  the  entertain¬ 
ment. 

Last  Thursday  (20)  saw  the  first 
of  the  special  juve  entries,  when 
Jack  Hylton  presented  “Family 
Fun”  at  the  Adelphi  as  a  matinee 
offering,  featuring  Harry  Corbett, 
Sweep,  and  Sooty,  with  Elton 
Hayes  and  Myster  E  &  His  Magic. 
On  the  same  afternoon  “The  Fam¬ 
ous  Five,”  a  hit  last  y$ar,  was  re¬ 
vived  as  another  matinee  show. 

This  season’s  only  skating  panto, 
“Cinderella  on  Ice,”  opened  the 
same  night  at  the  Empire  Pool, 
Wembley.  Janette  Scott  has  the 
title  role  in  this  year's  Scala  pro¬ 
duction  of  “Peter  Pan,”  maintain¬ 
ing  the  tradition  that  the  part  is 
filled  by  a  well-screen  star. 

Vic  Parnell’s  annual  Palladium 
panto,  starring  Norman  Wisdom  as 
“Aladdin,”  bowed  Saturday  (22) 
with  an  advance  of  over  $80,000. 
Sonnie  Hale  plays  Widow  Twankey 
and  the  top-ranking  cast  includes 
Valentine  Dyal,  Stephanie  Voss, 
Fisher  Morgan,  David  Keir  and 
Tom  Gill.  Among  the  specialities 
are  The  Pan  Yue  Jen  Troupe,  The 
Gimma  Boys  arid  the  Six  Sons  of 
the  Scimitar.  ‘  The  openings  last 
Saturday  also  included  Tom  Arn¬ 
old's  annual  circus  at  Harringay 
and  a  revival,  for  matinees  only,  of 
“Noddy  in  Toyland”  at  the  Stoll. 

Last  night  (Mon.)  saw  the  preem 
of  “The  Billy  Cotton  and  Archie 
Andrews  Christmas  Show”  at  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  featuring  Ronald 
Chesney,  Ossie  Noble,  Marquis 
and  Family  and  Les  Rayner  and 
Betty.  In  addition,  there’s  a  sear 
son  by  the  Festival  Ballet  at  the 
Stoll  and  Markova  and  Dolin  are 
dancing  together  in  “Where  the 
Rainbow  Ends,”  at  the  London 
Coliseum.  Sadler’s  Wells  Ballet  is 
staging  “The  Sleeping  Beauty”  at 
Co  vent  Garden  as  its  holiday  bill. 

ITALO  EXHIBS  WANT 
BAR  TV  CONTROLLED 

.  o  Rome,  Dec.  25. 

Control  of  the*  public  use  of  tele 
apparatus  in  bars  and  hotels  has 
been  demanded  by  Italo  Gemini, 
President  of  AGIS,  the  national 
association  of  exhibitors.  He  con¬ 
tends  they  are  competing  with 
film  houses. 

Taking  the  stand  that  It  was  “un¬ 
derstandable”  four  years  ago  when 
the  medium  was  new,  he  said  the 
practice  has  beerr  abused  because 
there  are  now  60,000  tv  receivers 
in  public  places.  At  present  those 
who  retain  sets  in  such  places  must 
pay  an  additional  license  fee  over 
the  $28  paid  for  private  use. 


Mexico  Gives  Tourists 
More  Accommodations 

Mexico  City,  Dec.  25. 

That  once  major  snag  to  tourism, 
lack  of  sufficient  accommodations, 
has  about  been  abolished  here.  A 
check  of  the  tourist-travel  agency 
reveals  that  this  city,  with  a  popu¬ 
lation  of  nearly  4,500,000  has  25,- 
854  rentable  hotel  rooms. 

Borne  frontline  hotels,  which 
cater  particularly  to  foreigners, 
are  weeding  runts  from  their 
staffs.  All  help  must  be  at  least 
5  feet  6  inches  tall,  seems  the  pa¬ 
trons  no  like  shorties. 
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Amnsemeftt  Stock  Quotations 


For  Week  Ending  Monday  (31) 

N.  Y.  Stock  Exchange 


1956 

Net 

High  Low 

Weekly  Vol.  Weekly  Weekly 

Mon. 

Change 

n  100s 

High 

Low 

Close 

for  week 

32%  *22% 

Am  Br-Par  Th  332 

24% 

22% 

24% 

+1% 

341/2  22% 

CBS  “A"  . . 

68 

33% 

0  32% 

32% 

+1% 

34%  '  22% 

CBS  “B"  .... 

39 

34 

32% 

32% 

—  % 

26%  17% 

Col  Pix  .  . . 

59 

18% 

17% 

17% 

—  % 

16%  12% 

Decca  . 

105 

13% 

13 

13% 

+  % 

1C0%  75% 

Eastman  Kdk 

69 

88 

85% 

873/4 

—  % 

4%  2% 

EMI  . 

454 

3 

2% 

3 

— 

12  6% 

List  Ind . 

215 

7% 

7% 

7% 

—  % 

25%  18% 

Loew’s 

355 

?o% 

19% 

20% 

+1% 

9%  7 

Nat.  Thea... 

400 

8% 

7% 

8% 

+  % 

36  Vlf  27% 

Paramount  . . 

208 

29% 

28% 

29 

H-l 

36%  16 

Pbilco  .... 

542 

17 

16% 

163/4 

—  % 

50%  33% 

RCA  . 

835 

3534 

34% 

35% 

+  3,4 

8%  5 

Republic  .... 

120 

6 

5 

6 

+  % 

15%  11% 

Rep.,  pfd.  .  . 

3 

12 

11% 

11% 

+  % 

173/4  13% 

Stanley  War.? 

62 

14% 

14 

14% 

— 

29%  22% 

Storer  . 

23 

25% 

25 

25% 

—  % 

291/4  21% 

20th-Fox 

152 

23% 

22% 

23% 

+  % 

29%  24% 

.  Univ.  Pix - 

51 

25% 

25 

25% 

+1% 

82/2  74-% 

Univ.,  pfd.  .  .-*220 

70% 

70 

70  ' 

—1 

29%  18% 

Warner  Bros. 

92 

29% 

27% 

28% 

+2% 

141%  101 

Zenith 

25 

106% 

104 

104 

■ — 3% 

merienn  Stock  Exchange 

6%  3% 

Allied  Artists 

86 

3% 

33/4 

33/4 

_ 

13%  9% 

Ail'd  Art.,  pfd 

19 

9% 

9% 

93/4 

+  % 

2%  1 

C  &  C  Super  792 

1% 

1 

1 

— 

10  43/g 

Du  Mont  . . 

453 

’  4% 

4% 

4% 

_ 

4%  2% 

Guild  Films. 

208 

2% 

2% 

2% 

— . 

9%  3 

Nat'l  Telefilm 

52 

7% 

73/3 

7% 

—  %• 

53/&  2U 

Skiatron 

24- 

3% 

31/8 

3% 

—  % 

13%  7% 

Technicolor  . 

329 

7% 

7 

7 

+  % 

4  3 

Trans-Lux 

15 

3% 

3% 

3% 

+  % 

Over-the-Counler  Securities 

1 

Bid 

Ask 

Ampex  . . . 

.  33 

35% 

— 

Chesapeake  Industries  .... 

.  2 

23/8 

+  % 

Cinerama  Inc.  . 

.  1 

1% 

—  % 

Cinerama 

Prod.  ...» 

.  2% 

3% 

—  % 

DuMont  Broadcasting  . . . . , 

.  6% 

7% 

— 

Magna  Theatres  . 

.  23/4 

3% 

Official  Films  . 

.  2% 

2% 

— i 

Polaroid 

.  107% 

112 

+7% 

U.  A.  Theatres . 

.  5% 

6% 

+  % 

Walt  Disney  . 

.  20% 

22 

+  % 

*  Actual  Volume. 

(Quotations  furnished  by  prey f us  &  Co.) 


Inside  Stuff— Pictures 

A  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  decision,  handed  down  this  week,  has  the 
effect  of  disqualifying  attorney  Arnold  Malkan  from  representing  two 
exhibitor  plaintiffs  in  antitrust  suits  against  Paramount  and  other  dis¬ 
tributors.  The  Court,  by  a  2  to  1  decision,  reversed  the  decision  of 
a  lower  court  which  denied  the  distributors'  motion  to  disqualify 
Malkan.  Latter  represented  the  Harmer  Drive-In  Theatre  and  Colo¬ 
nial  Drive-In,  both  of  Pittsburgh,  in  antitrust  suits. 

In  a  previous  action,  Malkan  was  disqualified  from  representing  the 
Laskey  Bros,  of  West  Virginia  in  an  antitrust  suit  but  was  permitted 
to  act  as  attorney  for  the  Austin  Theatre  of  Queens.  Malkan  was  dis¬ 
qualified  on  the  grounds  that  as  an  attorney,  via  Sargoy  &  Stein,  for  a 
number  of  the  defendants  several  years  ago  he  had  acquired  “certain 
knowledge"  which  he  could  conceivably  employ  against  them  now. 


Rumors  are  reviving — and  are  again  denied — that  Fox  West  Coast 
will  build  a  1,200  to  1,500-seat  theatre  in  downtown  San  Francisco,  on 
property  chain  owns  back  of  Loew’s  Warfield.  Property  has  recently 
been  converted  into  parking  lot,  with  pitched  floor,  solid  foundations 
and  basement,  thus  feeding  rumors.  Chain  also  owns  400-seat  Cinema, 
currently  leased  as* exploitation  house  to  Ralph. Dostel,  which  abuts 
parking  lot  and  has  a  Market  Street  entrance  next  to  Warfield.  In 
addition,  Fox  West  Coast  owns  small,  three-store,  two-story  building 
next  to  Cinema,  which  is  now  being  remodeled. 

Rumors  say  Fox  West  Coast  would  erect  eight-story  office  building  on 
parking  lot  site,  use  Cinema  property  as  main-drag  entrance  tq  ground 
floor  theatre.  If  so,  this  would  be  first  theatre  built  in  downtown 
Frisco  in  two  decades. 


“Adjustment"  of  its  payroll  to  meet  the  changing  conditions  imposed 
by  title  projected  1057  production  slate  has  led  to  sizable  pink-slipping 
at  RKO,  but  the  firm  will  continue  to  headquarter  at  the  Gower  Street 
lot.  Production  veepee  William  Dozier  said  the  studio  will  operate 
on  a  skeleton  staff  for  some  time,  but  future  production  plans  envision 
a  new  surge  of  activity  in  the  Spring.  It  was  pointed  out  that  RKO 
has  five  films  scheduled,  three  of  them  completely  or  largely  on  dis¬ 
tant  location.  Next  to  go  will  be  “Stage  Struck,"  which  rolls  in  New 
York  next  month,  and  Ray  Clune,  head  of  studio  operations,  said  the 
personnel  cutback  in  L.A.  is  being  offset  by  additions  to  the  staff  in 
New  York.  Shutting  down  on  the  Coast  were  the  legal,  story,  props, 
men's  and  women's  wardrobe  and  messenger  departments. 


As  a  result  of  Danny  Kaye's  success  in  using  the  ad-lib  technique  in 
filming  kids  the  world  over  for  his  recent  90-minute  UNICEF  film  on 
CBS-TV,  the  same  technique  will  be  used  partially  in  the  Mel  Shavel- 
son-Jack  Rose  production  of  “The  Five  Pennies,"  Red  Nichols /biopic 
for  Paramount.  Producers  script  will  be  left  blank  for  the  hospital 
kiddie  sequence,  to  permit  the  moppets  to  come  up  with  naturalism's 
which  is  expected  to  enahnce  the  realism  of  the  picture.  Kaye  reports 
he  found  during  his  global  trek  that  kids  react  best  when  conversation 
is  exchanged  unrehearsed,  with  the  cameras  permitted  to  run  as  long 
as  it  takes  to  let  inspiration  strike. 


Statler’s  department  store  in  Buffalo  took  a  full  page  ad  in  Sunday's 
(28).  Courier-Express  and  Evening  News  in  that  city  to  promote  humani- 
tarianism.  Urging  donations-  to  •  the  Red  Cross,  CARE  and  UNICEF, 
the  insertion  had  as  Its  art  work  a  border-to-border  likeness  of  Moses 
and  the  boldface  type  is  the  “Ten  Commandments"  title.  The  Cecil  B. 
DeMille  production  “inspired  the  message." 


Membership,  of  Writers  Guild  of  America,  West,  is  being  polled  to 
determine  how^many  writers  are  available  for  work  in  the  commercial 
and  documentary  field.  When  tabulated,  entire  list  of  such  scripters 
will  be  made  available  to  producers  in  these  branches  of  production, 
upon  request. 


CATHOLICS  PRIMED  TO  FEAR  ALURT? 
CRITO  KERR  DEPLORES  US. ‘EXTREMES’ 


December's  Top  10 

1.  “10  Commandments"  (Par) 

2.  “Giant"  (WB) 

3o  “7  Wonders”  (Cinerama) 

4.  “Julie"  (M-G) 

5.  “Love  Me  Tender"  (20th) 

.  6.  “Oklahoma"  (Magna) 

7.  “Friendly  Persuasion" 

•  tAA) ; . .  -r  -  - 

$.  “Lust  For  Life"  (M-G.) 

9.  “Curucu”  (U) 

10.  “Opposite  Sex”  (M-G) 


December  Paced 

Continued  from  page  5 
(Cinerama)  captured  third  place. 
It  was  third  also  in  November. 
“Julie"  (M-G)  won  fourth  position. 
“Love  Me  Tender"  (20th)  finished 
with  fifth  place  coin  despite  a  ten¬ 
dency  to  sag  sharply  after  opening 
weeks. 

“Oklahoma"  (Magna)  wound  up 
in  sixth  spot'  as  compared  with 
fifth  in  November.  “Friendly  Per¬ 
suasion"  (AA),  second  in  the  pre¬ 
vious  month,  landed  in  seventh 
place. 

“Lust  For  Life"  (M-G),  which 
was  12th  in.  November,  moved  up  to 
eighth.  “Curucu,"-  which  gener¬ 
ally  was  teamed  up  with  “Mole 
People,"  both  from  Universal,  cap¬ 
tured  ninth  money.  ‘Opposite  Sex" 
(M-G)  was  10th. 

“Oklahoma"  (20th),  the  C’- 
Scope  version,  was  top  runner-up 
film.  “Girl  He  Left  Behind"  (WB) 
and  “Rock,  Rock,  Rock"  (Indie) 
were  the  other  two  runner-up  pix. 

There  were  so  many  strong  pro¬ 
ductions  launched  late  in  the 
month  that  the  actual  future 
champs  are  difficult  to  size  up. 
“Anastasia"  <( 20th)  shapes  as  a  po¬ 
tentially  great  fresh  entry  predi¬ 
cated  on  its  sock  initial  showings. 
“Girl  Can’t  Help  It,"  also  from 
20th-Fox,  also  did  surprisingly  well 
in  tfie  final  session  last  month,  and~ 
was  sufficiently  big  enough  to  cop 
fifth  place  in  the  weekly  Variety 
survey. 

“Baby  Doll"  (WB)  also  started 
out  like  a  house-a-fire  with  a 
smash  session  in  N.  Y.  despite 
opening  during  the  pre-Yule  lull 
and  heavy  rains.  “Teahouse  of 
August  Moon"  (M-G)  likewise 
made  tremendous  showings  on  its 
first  three  or  four  playdates.  As 
the  N..  Y.  Music  Hall’s  Christmas 
pic,  of  course,  it  racked  up  box¬ 
car  numbers,  aided  and  abetted 
naturally  by  the  annual  Xmas 
stageshow.  It  had  opened  at  the 
Hall  during  the  usual  pre-Xmas 
dip,  and  is  now  yi  fifth  session  at 
this  huge  house. 

“Around  the  World  in  80  Days," 
the  Todd-AO  opus  which  United 
Artists  is  releasing,  followed  the 
capacity  pattern  established  at  the 
N.  Y.  Rivoli  in  its  first  batch  of 
openings  outside  New  York  City. 
Pic  is  terrific  or  absolute  capacity 
on  preem  weeks  in  Balto  and  L.  A. 
“Rainmaker"  (Par)  continues  great 
in  third  round  ate  the  N.  Y.  Astor, 
and  looks  like  a  big  money-spinner. 

“King  and  4  Queens"  (UA) 
ranged  from  big  to  socko  on  some 
five  initial  engagements,  and  is 
rated  another  promising  entr^. 
“Hollywood  Or  Bust"  (Par)  was 
mostly  big  on  first  string  of  play- 
dates  and  managed jto  place  fourth 
in  weekly  ratings'  on  the  final 
December  tabulation.  “Westward 
Ho,  the  Wagons"  (BV)  chipped  in 
with  some  good  to  solid  weeks  the 
first  stanza  out  to  any  extent.  “Bun¬ 
dle  of  Joy"  (RKO)  was  rated  just 
okay  in  N.  Y.  and  fast  in  K.  C.  qn 
first  playdates. 

“Man  From  Del  Rio"  (UA)  did 
well  enough  to  finish  ninth  one 
week  in  December.  “Secrets  of 
Life"  (BY)  collected  some  solid 
coin  during  the  month. 

“Everything  But  Truth"  (U)  did 
sufficiently  well  to  land  seventh 
place  another  week  last  month. 
“Rebecca"  (20th)  (reissue)  was  a 
runner-up  pic  in  another  stanza. 


Richard  Egan  turned  down  a 
contract  offer  from  RKO  for  the 
one  picture  annually  he's  allowed 
away  from  20th-Fox  for.  the  next 
flve  years  and  may  form  his  own 
indie  firm, ' 


Large  segments  of  American  so¬ 
ciety  have  been  pressured  or  prop¬ 
agandized  into  an  attitude  vs.  art 
which  has  caused  many  to  come  to 
it  with  a  censorial — in  too  many 
instances  an  exclusively  censorial- 
mind,  declares  critic  Walter  Kerr 
in  his  newly-published  book,  “Criti¬ 
cism  and  Censorship"  (Bruce, 
$2.75), 

In  the  slim  volume — an  enlarged 
version  of  a  lecture  the  N.Y.  Her¬ 
ald  Tribune  drama  scribe  gave  at 
Trinity  College  in  1954 — Kerr  tack¬ 
les  the  vast  and  complex  subject 
of  art;  the  critics  who  wants  it  to 
be  free  and  unfettered,  and  the 
censoir  who,  indifferent  to  aesthetic 
values,  judges  by  what  he  con¬ 
ceives  to  be  the  higher  value,  i.e., 
the  good  of  the  community.  Kerr 
holds  that  censorship  in  some  form 
is  part  of  man’s  nature  and  that 
the  struggle  to  eliminate  it  com¬ 
pletely  is  useless, 

•  Kerr,  a  practicing  Catholic,  also 
has  some  pertinent  comments  on 
the  position  of  the  Catholic — both 
as  a  man  and  as  a  critic — in  this 
battle  of  “morals  vs.  truth." 

Noting  that  the  fierce  struggle  of 
the  critic  vs.  the  censor  is  likely 
to  go  unresolved,  Kerr  says:  “The 
tension  between  these  two  irrec¬ 
oncilable  factions  is  especially 
strongly  marked  in  present-day 
American  Catholicism.  Indeed,  it 
sometimes  seems  as  though  the 
struggle  over  censorship  were  a 
struggle  .between  Catholicism  and 
the  rest  of  America,  or  at  least 
that  part  of  America  that  is 
thought  of  as  rigorously  ‘secular.’ " 
This,  he ’holds,  is  a  false  picture, 
but,  he  adds,  “there  are  reasons 
why  ‘Catholic’  and  ‘censorship’  are 
words  that  leap  to  the  mind  as  nat¬ 
ural  twins." 

Kerr  points  out  that  Catholics 
are  committed  to  the  principle 
that  censorship  is,  under  certain 
circumstances,  a  valid  practice,  and 
that  they  do  acknowledge  the  right 
of  a  duly  constituted  authority  to 
act  authoritatively,  even  in  their 
own  chosen  field. 

Feels  Isolated 

“The  stronger  the  critical  voice 
against  censorship  becomes,  the 
more  intensely  does  the  Catholic 
feel  his  isolation — he  seems  to  be 
the  only  man  in  the  world  who 
still  bejieves  that  certain  forms  of 
censorship  are  defensible.  The  av¬ 
erage  parochial  Catholic — who  may 
never  have  been  exposed  to  any 
discussion  of  arts  as  arts,  but  who 
has  certainly  been  exposed  to  the 
idea  of  censorship — makes  his  first 
contact  with  seculaT  criticism  in 
the  form  of  a  quarrel.  He  may 
never  have  heard  of  a  certain 
critic  attacking  him,  or  seeming  to^ 
attack  a  practice  of  his  Church. 
He  bristles  on  acquaintance,  reads 
him  .  .  .  with  an  eye  for  his  error 
rather  than  an  eye  for  his  argu¬ 
ment  and  rapidly  labels  him  as  an 
apologist  for  license." 

The  American  Catholic,  from 
childhood,  is  imbued  with  the  idea 
that  art  is  “one  of  man’s  natural 
enemies  .  .  .  something  inherently 
and  essentially  corrupting  rather 
than  something  inherently  and  es¬ 
sentially  good.  Art  has  been  given 
its  Puritan  definition;  it  is  a  temp¬ 
tation,"  Kerr  writes,  adding: 

“With  this  training,  it  is  not  sur¬ 
prising  that  the  .average  lay  Cath¬ 
olic  in  America  should,  in  his  ma¬ 
turity,  move  toward  the  arts  with 
a  chip  on  his  shoulder  and  a  pan¬ 
icky  apprehension  in  his  breast. 
He  is  not  conditioned  to  approach 
art  with  simple  affection.  He  is, 
rather,  dressed  in  an  armor  that 
is  not  easily  dented;  he  comes  look¬ 
ing  for  the  sly  and  sensual  thrust 
that  means  to  catch  him  off  bal¬ 
ance,  for  the  calculated  trick  that 
the  artist  intends  to  play  on  him." 

The  result,  holds  Kerr,  is  a  low 
level  of  taste  in  the  community, 
perhaps  the  disappearance  of  taste 
altogether. 

Art  Vs.  Society 

Kerr  deplores  the  extreme  posi¬ 
tions  taken  by  the  critical  and  the 
censorial  “camps."  “The  critic,"  he 
says,  “in  theory,  places  the  good  of 
art  above  the  good  of  the  commu¬ 
nity;  hnd  then  finds  himself  mak¬ 
ing  nervous  little  noises"  about  the 
effects  of  “bad"-  art  on  the  com¬ 
munity.  “The  censor  places  the 
good  of  the  community  above  the 
good  of  art;  and  then  finds  him¬ 
self,  if  he  has  not  divested  himself 
death  by  the  shabby  art  he  has 
helped  to  produce. 

“The  battle,"  he  writes,  “is  a 
battle  of  fears — the  critic  fears  that 


the  moralist  is  going  to  degrade 
art,  the  moralist  fears  that  the 
critic  is  going  to  seduce  soulsr-and 
acute  fear  always  does  tend  to  pro¬ 
duce  hysterial  responses."  . 

What  is  really  needed  to  come 
even  close  to  a  solution,  thinks 
Kerr,  are  two  kinds  of  knowledge: 
Philosophical  knowledge  of  the  na¬ 
ture  of  art  arrived  at  by  the  exer¬ 
cise  of  the  human  reason;  and  sci¬ 
entific  knowledge  of  the  effects  of 
art  arrived  at  by  the  accumulation 
of  statistical  data.  Neither,  he  says, 
will  be  easy  to  get,  but  it  should 
be  the  task  of  our  universities  to 
get  both. 

Kerr  reminds  Catholics  of  the 
teachings  of  St.  Thomas  of  Aquin¬ 
as  who  held  that  play  was  neces¬ 
sary  to  healthful  human  life,  and 
holds  that  “no  man  can  exist  with¬ 
out  pleasure." 

“If  we  are  to  take  St.  Thomas* 
words  seriously,"  says  the  writer, 
addressing  himself  to  Catholics, 
“we  are  bound  to  acknowledge  that 
a  lively,  cheerful,  openhearted  in¬ 
terest  in  art  is  a  clear  prerequisite 
for  personal  and  social-  health." 
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by  Tomlinson  and  his  attorney, 
Ben  Javits,  was  making  slow,  if 
any,  progress.  So  far  as  can  be 
checked  Tomlinson  and  Javits  have 
been  unable  to  win  the  support  of 
important  Wall  St.  banking  groups 
or  of  large  brokerage  firms.  On 
the  Street  it’s  considered  extreme¬ 
ly  doubtful  that  Lehman  Bros,  and 
Lazard  Freres,  although  critics  of 
the  pre-Vogel  Loew’s  administra¬ 
tion,  will  join  the  proxy  tiff.  The 
two  banking  firms,  allied  in  the 
Loew’s  situation,  control  some 
1,000,000  shares. 

Vogel  appears  to  be  gaining 
strength  among  the  Wall  Streeters. 
Many  importantly-placed  bankers 
and  brokers  are  convinced  of  Vo¬ 
gel’s  sincerity  and  feel  that  he  will 
carry  out  with  determination  his 
announced  plan  “to  clean  house" 
without  “sentimentality."  It’s  felt 
more  and  more  that  Vogel  will 
make  real  the  idea  of  a  free  hand 
in  instituting  drastic  reforms:  His 
moves  are  being  watched  carefully, 
of  course. 

Still  uncommitted  in  the  proxy 
battle  is  the  Saul  Rogers-Lowen- 
stein  Foundation  faction.  Rogers, 
an  attorney  with  a  film  industry 
background,  is  one  of  the  most  vo¬ 
cal  critics  of  the  Loew’s  manage¬ 
ment.  Unlike  the  Wall  Streeters, 
Rogers  is  unconvinced  that  Vogel 
has  accomplished  anything  since 
he  took  office  three  months  ago. 
He  is  particularly  bitter  over  the 
settlement  made  with  former  pro¬ 
duction  chief  Dore  Schary.  .How¬ 
ever,  Rogers  so  far  has  not  tipped 
the  stand  his  group  will  take.  He 
said  this  week  that  most  of  the 
members  of  his  group  had*  left 
town  for  the  holidays  and  that  no 
decision  would  be  made  untilxthey 
return.'  \ 

Both  Tomlinson  and  Javits  were 
both  out  of  town  during  the  Christ¬ 
mas-New  Year’s  period.'  Prior  to 
the  holidays  Javits  declared  that 
no  move  would  be  made  until  after 
the  holiday  period.  It’s  understood, 
however,  that  Jerry  Finkelstein  of 
Tex  McCrary  Inc.,  public  relations 
firm  retained  by  Tomlinson,  is  sol¬ 
iciting  support  among  Wall  St. 
groups. 

Said  to  be  acting  in  Loew’s  fa¬ 
vor,  meanwhile,  is  the  retention  of 
former  Federal  Judge  Simon  H. 
Rifkind  as  special  counsel  in  the 
proxy  fight.  Rifkind,  a  highly-re¬ 
garded  jurist  and  attorney,  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  lend  prestige  to  the 
Loew's  cause.  His  connection  with 
the  company  ,  plus  the  addition  of 
a  slate  of  important  directors  is 
seen  as  providing  the  management 
with  the  type  of  “solid  citizen" 
backing  that  will  win  the  support 
of  'uncommitted  stockholders. 

Vogel,  before  his  departure  for 
the  Coast  last  week,  held  a  number 
of  meetings  with  importantly- 
placed  Wall  Streeters  to  plead  his 
cause.  He  is  reported  to  have  put 
his  “message”  across  in  a  number 
of  instances.  Vogel,  it's  said,  has 
maintained  that  his  entire  career 
depends  on  the  new  assignment 
and  that  he  is  determined  “to  do  a 
job"  for  the  benefit  of  all  the 
stockholders.  Vogel  personally 
owns  some  24,000  shares  of  Loew’l 
stock. 
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Hopes  Up  For  Denmark,  Spain 

American  film  companies  are  hopeful  that  the  current  impasse 
in  Spain  and  Denmark  will  be  broken  in  the  near  future.  While 
neither  market  is  overly-important,  the  loss  from  the  two  countries 
is  nevertheless  being  felt. 

Danes  are  increasingly  moving  towards  a  settlement  regarding 
the  rental  terms,  fixed  at  a  minimum  of  30%,  which  have  kept  the 
Americans  out  for  over  a  year.  Native  theatre  operations  are  re¬ 
ported  to  have  made  contact  with  the  Copenhagen  Government  on 
the  question.  They’ve  claimed  in  the  past  that  high  boxpffice  tax¬ 
ation  prevented  their  raising  the  terms. 

In  Spain,  where  the  exhibs  have  long  clamored'  for  a  change  that 
would  permit  the  re-importation  of  American  filnis,  the  distribu¬ 
tors  now  have  had  a  meeting.  The  Government  is  said  to  be 
taking  the  position  that,  unless  it’s  requested  to  act,  it  has  no  re¬ 
course  from  the  law  which  requires  the  American  distributors  to 
release  one  Spanish  film  to  every  /fgutf  American  pictured  put  on 
the  market.  '  ' 

Since  the  Motion  Picture  Export  Assn,  .has  refused  to  ship  films 
on  those  terms,  the  major  companies  have  been,  out  of  the  market 
for  months:  One  of  the-^ffects  "has  -been  that- the  Spanish  pro¬ 
ducers  have  upped  the  ante  for  their  films,  which  doesn’t  please 
the  distribs. 


Reade  Favors  Xabelfing’  of  features 


Sees  'Baby  Doll’  as  Clear  Example  of  Film  Okay  For 
Adults,  Dubious  for  Youngsters 


Industry  is  “missing  the  boat**  In 
not  establishing  a  clearly-labelled 
separation  between  “adult"  and 
“family"  pictures.  That’s  the 
•pinion  of  circuit  operator  Walter 
Reade  Jr. 

Reade  said  the  much-publicized 
case  of  “Baby  Doll"  was  a  perfect 
case-in-point.  “Obviously,  the- film 
is  objectionable  for  kids,  but 
there’s  nothing  wrong  with  it  for 
adults,"  he  opined.  “I  think  we 
could  serve  our  audience  a  lot  bet¬ 
ter  if  we  were  tt>  make  it  plain  at 
whom  a  certain  film  is  aimed." 

Reade’s  view  is  unusual  among 
exhibitors  who,  on  the  whole,  have 
been  among  the  most  vocal  in  op¬ 
posing  the  classification  of  pictures. 
Many  in  the  industry  feel  that  Hol¬ 
lywood  can’t  afford  to  aim  its  out¬ 
put  at  any  one  audience  group  and 
that  the  loss  of  the  juve  patrons 
would  be  keenly  felt. 

Argument  is  made,  too,  that 
whereas  the  classification  is  en¬ 
forced  in  several  foreign  countries 
by  the  government,  with  exhibi¬ 
tors  liable  to  penalties,  the  ar¬ 
rangement  in  the  U.  S.  would  be 
merely  voluntary  and,  almost  in¬ 
evitably,  would  serve  to  attract  the 
very  crowd  it  meagis  to  exclude. 

Lots  of  ‘Self-Control’ 

Reade  said  that  his  circuit  was 
practicing  “self-control"  every 
week.  “Many  times,  we’lUpull  a 
picture  from  the  Saturday  matinee, 
when  we  know  that  many  kids  will 
attend,  and  not  schedule  it  until 
the  evening  hours.  We  in  fact  an¬ 
nounce  that  the  regular  attraction 
won’t  be  shown  until  late  that  day. 
In  the  evening,  of  course,  if  par-c 
ents  allow  children  to  come  in, 
there’s  nothing  we  can  do." 

The  Walter  Reade  circuit  prexy 
opined  that,  to  an  important  de¬ 
gree,  control  lay  with  the  parents. 

Commenting  on  the  revision  of 
the  Production  Code,  Reade  called 
it  “a  step  in  the  right  direction" , 
but  added  that,  in  light  of  the  fact 
that  the  Code  was  “rusty  and  out¬ 
moded"  the  changes  “were  not 'tre¬ 
mendous." 

Reades  said  his  chain  would  play 
"Baby  Doll"  and  observed,  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  Legion  of  De¬ 
cency’s  condemnation  of. the  film: 
"I  think  we’re  being  singled  out  as 
scapegoat^.  We  are  being  dis¬ 
criminated  against.  After  all,  you 
don’t  hear  of  the  Legion  going  af¬ 
ter  radio,  television  or  comic  books 
that  way," 


RKO-Matty  Fox 
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Bill  White  Out  at  RKO 


Hollywood,  Jan.  1. 

Continuing  the  drive  to  cut  back 
personnel  at  the  Gower  Lot,  RKO 
has  shuttered  the  casting  depart¬ 
ment,  effective  Saturday  (5)/  Bill 
White,  studio  casting  director,  de¬ 
parts  after  13  years  with  RKO. 

RKO  Production  chief  William 
Dozier  has  repeatedly  denied  tha^ 
the  Gower  lot  is  closing'  entirely/ 
However,  the  exodus  has  been 
heavy  particularly  among  depart¬ 
ment  heads,  raising  speculation 
that  the  firm  ,  intends  to  sell  the 
Gower  lot  and  concentrate  all  fu¬ 
ture  activities  at  RICO  Pathe.  Stu¬ 
dio  has  four  films  announced  for 
1957,  all  on  location,  and  will  op¬ 
erate  here  on  a  skeleton  staff  for 
some  months. 


20TH’S‘OKLA’  STAND 
ISUNSATBFACFORY’ 

Allied  States  Assn,  has  accused 
20th-Fox  of  following  the  “no 
look"  policy -in  the  selling  of  the 
Cinemascope  version  of  “Okla: 
homa,"  In  addition,  the  film  com¬ 
pany  is  charged  with  falling  £ack 
“on  the  ancient  excuse  that  the 
terms  are  fixed  by  an  Outside  pro¬ 
ducer." 

Allied’s  complaint  is  based  on  a 
telegram  received  from  20th  prexy 
Spyros  Skouras  in  answer  to  a  pro¬ 
test  matje  by  Allied 's  topper  Rube 
Shor.  In  his.  wire  to  Shor, 
Skouras  said  that  20th  is  distribute 
ing  the  picture  for  an  outside  pro¬ 
ducer  and  that  all  contracts  and  ad¬ 
justments  are  subject  to  approval 
by  the  producer.  The  20th  chief¬ 
tain  also  noted  that  the  picture  is 
one  of  the  great  roadshow  attrac¬ 
tions  of  the  year  and  that  20th  be¬ 
lieves  that  its  sales  policy  is  in 
keeping  with  the.,  importance  of  the 
picture.’  However,  Skouras  indi¬ 
cated;  that  if  the  gross  does  not 
justify  the  terms,  20th  “certainly 
will  recommend-  to  4he  producer 
that  the  engagement  be  reviewed, 
but  this  review  must  rest  with  the 
producer."  *  ‘  .  . 

Allied’s  board  chairman  Abram 
F. “  Myers  termed  the  answer  as 
“not  very  satisfactory.’’  However, 
he  acknowledged  that  Skouras’  re¬ 
ply  was  “courteous"  and  that 
"there  is  always  the  possibility  that 
his  recommendations  to  the  pro¬ 
ducer  will  be  accepted,  thus  aiding 
any  hafrd-pressed  exhibitor  who 
finds  the  gross  running  short  of 
expectancies." 


ALBANY  PRESSURE  ON  'DOLL' 

Local  Stanley  Execs  Cite  Lack 
Of  Authority  To  Cancel 


Albany,  Jan.  1. 

Strong  pressures -have  developed 
here  to  cancel  exhibition  of  “Baby 
Doll"  at  the  Stanley  Warner  Strand 
Theatre. 

Written  and  verbal  requests  to 
that  end  were  filed  with  Raymond 
S.  Smith,  WB  branch  manager,  by 
the  diocesan  director  of  the  Legion 
of  Decency  and  the  first  vice-presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Albany  Federation  of 
Churches,  joined  by  a  group  of  in¬ 
terested  citizens.  The- Rev.  Thomas 
H.  Kay,  Legion  director  for  the 
Diocese,  in  his  letter  requested 
that  the  picture  not  be  shown 
throughout  the  Diocese. 

Smith  told  both  Father  Kay  and 
Dr.  Carlyle  Adams,  v.p.  of  the  Fed¬ 
eration  of  Churches,  that  he  hadj 
no  authority,  nor  had  Alfred  G. 
Swett,  the  Strand  manager,  to  can¬ 
cel  the  film.  He  did  agree,  how¬ 
ever,  •  to  forward  the  protests  to 
New  York. 

Father  Kay  said  that,  if  “Baby 
Doll"  wasn't  pulled,  210  parishes 
in  the  area  had  been  “alerted" 
and  approaches  to  local  exhibs  had 
been  suggested. 

In  Albany,  Catholics  will  be  ad¬ 
monished  not  only  to  refrain  from 
attending  “Baby  Doll”  but  also  to 
stay  from  the  house  in  the  future. 
This  is  called  “interdiction"  and 
the  procedure  has  never  been  offi¬ 
cially  used  in  the  Albany  Diocese 
before. 


Conn.  Hierarchy 
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parture  from  the  film  industry’s 
practice  of  refusing  countenance 
to  pictures  which  are  degrading 
and  corruptive. 

Bishop  Scully’s  Letter 

Albany,  Jan.  1. 

Stanley  Warner  Strand  revealed 
Friday  (28)  that  it  would  proceed 
with  the  original  plan  to  open 
“Baby  Doll”  Monday  (31),  .while 
Bishop  William  A.  Scully,  of  the 
Albany  Diocese,  who  is  chairman 
of  the  Bishop’s  National  Committee 
on  Motion  Pictures,  in  a  pastoral 
letter  to  be  read  at  all  Masses  i 
Sunday  (30),  urged  “the  faithful) 
to  stay  ,away  altogether  from  a  the-  ( 
atre  which  shows  offensive  pictures  1 
as  a  matter  of  public  policy." 

The  Evangelist,  which  front¬ 
paged  Bishop  Scully’s  letter  under 
the  caption,  “Warning  Against  Sin¬ 
ful  Film,"  also  boxed  a  “Salute  to 
Decency,"  congratulating  the  pub¬ 
lishers  of  the  Glens  Falls  Post  Star 
and  Glen  Falls  Times  for  refusing 
to  accept  copy  for  “Baby  Doll." 
The  diocesan  weekly,  which  had 
earlier  characterized  the  local 
booking  as  “a  contemptuous  ges¬ 
ture  of  defiance"  to  Bishop  Scully, 
added  (28)  that  “The  manager  of 
the  local  Stanley  Warner  Theatre, 
contemptuous  of  the  moral  sensi¬ 
bilities  Of  the  Glens  Falls  area  res¬ 
idents,  'has  schedued  the  showing 
of  the  indecent  film  despite  strong 
protests." 

Alfred  Swett,  Strand  mana¬ 
ger  was  quoted  in  Albany  pa- 
pert  and  wire  service  stories 
-us  asking  his  N.Y.  superiors  to 
be  relieved  of  the  commitment 
to  show  the  'controversial 
'  Warner  release.  K 
Decision  to  screen  “Baby  Doll" 
was  reached  after  a  conference  be¬ 
tween-  Warner  Bros,  and  Stanley 
Warner  Corporation,  lessee  of  the 
Strand.  There  had  been  huddles 
by  Stanley  Warner  representatives 
here  and  in  New  Haven,  where  the 
zone  offices  for  the  Northeast  sec¬ 
tion  (including  Albany,  Troy  and 
Utica)  are  situated.  And  in  New 
York,  with  WB  toppers. 


Bishop  Scully 
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industry,  has  approached  various, 
if  not  all,  distributors  with  proposi¬ 
tions  but  so  far  .nothing  has  come 
of  it.  Closest  to  come  to  an  agree¬ 
ment  was  Allied  Artists  but  this 
projected  tieup  fell  apart  because 
of  the  terms  insisted  upon  by  RKO. 
Latter  wanted  AA  to  release  its 
pictures  with  distribution  fees 
deferred  until  production  costs 
were  recouped.  No  can  do,  said 
AA,  and  the  deal  was  off.  ’ 

United  Artists,  indirectly  ap¬ 
proached,  has  profes^d  ro  interest 
in  taking  over  the  RKO  lineup  for 
the  reason  UA  already  is  numeri¬ 
cally  well-stocked  with  pictures. 
Universal  and  20th-Fox  are  in 
similar  positions. 


‘Doll’ a  Reject 
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pressed  strong  disapproval  of  the 
showing  of  the  film,  Ford  stated. 

Chain  consists  of  Capitol  in  Con¬ 
cord,  N.  H.;  Strand,  Berlin,  N.  H.; 
Colonial,  Portsmouth,  N.  H.;  and 
Strand  and  Empire  in  Lewiston; 
others  in  Brunswick,  Augusta, 
Rumford,  Norway  and  Livermore 
Falls,  Me.  Chain  lists  20  houses. 

Boston  Herald,  which  has  been 
taking  an  active  interest  in  censor¬ 
ship  as  it  relates  to  show  biz,  will 
run  an  editorial  re  “Baby  Doll." 


the  original  Code  would  have  been 
Ivell  nigh  tragic." 

The  fact  “certain  questionable 
subjects  hitherto  banned  may  be 
introduced  as  subject  matter  for 
the-  first  time"  is  one  which  “alone 
presents  additional  hazards,"  the 
Bishop  continued.. He  added:  “The 
eyes  of  all  patrons  of  the  cinema, 
especially  parents,  will  be  focused 
on  the  manner  in  which  the  men 
of  the  Code  authority  administer 
their  truth." 

Bishop  stated  he  is  “happy"  to 
note  the  new  Code  contains  a  pro¬ 
hibition  against  blasphemy  on  the 
screen. 

He  is  also  moderator  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Legion  of  Decency. 


Government  Proves  Its  Charges, 

Schines  in  ‘Criminal  Contempt’ 

- : - : - 4* 


Pageant  Into  {  Film 

"Measure  of  the  Moment," 
a  pageant  produced  at  the  Hol¬ 
lywood  (Cal.)  Bowl  last  June, 
is  being  turned  into  a  film  by 
the  Council  of  Protestant 
Churches,  ii’s  one  of  two  pic¬ 
tures  being  made  that  will 
utilize  a '  score  .by-  Charles 
(Buddy)  Strouse. 

The  other  is  /’The  Other 
City,"  which  The  Cancer  Soci¬ 
ety  is  turning  out. .  . 

HOAX  BREAKS  SRO  OF 
‘DOLL’ IN  HARTFORD 

Hartford,  Jan.  1. 
Some  1.500  persons  were  forced 
out  of  the  Strand  Theatre  here 
Sunday  night  (30)  by  a  phony  bomb 
scare  during  a  showing  of  the  con¬ 
troversial  “Baby  Doll."  Police  at-, 
tributed  the  threat  to  rancor  over 
the  picture  and  as  a  result  of  New 
York’s  widely  publicized  wave  of 
bomb  scares. 

Police  were  alerted  to  the  bomb 
scare  by  an  anonymous  phone  call 
to  headquarters.  The  caller  told 
a  police  telephone  operator  “I  want 
to  talk  about  “Baby  D«il."  I've- 
planted  a  bomb  to  blow  up  “Baby 
Doll."  The  caller  hung  up  before 
the  call  could  be  traced. 

House  manager  Jack  Sanson  try¬ 
ing  to  avoid  a  panic  told  his  pro¬ 
jectionists  to  simulate  projector 
trouble.  Then  the  projectors  were 
shut  off  and  the  house  lights 
turned  up.. 

Sanson  went  to  on  the  boards 
and  told  the  audience  there  was 
sound  trouble  that  couldn’t  be  cor¬ 
rected.  Told  them  to  leave.  Re¬ 
turn  passes  were  given  to  patrons 
for  later  showings.  Patron  march- 
out  was  orderly  as  aud  still  had  no 
\  dication  of  the  trouble. 

After  an  hour  and  15  minutes  of 
thorough  house  searching  by  police 
house  was  allowed  to  reopen.  By 
that  time  long  lines  in  front  of  the 
theatre  had  dispersed  and  only  a 
handful  entered. 


Another  Bomb  Hoax 
Manchester.  N.  H.,  Jan.  1. 

Approximately  500  children  left 
an  afternoon  show  at  the  Strand 
Theatre  pn  Dec.  27,  when  an  anon¬ 
ymous  phone  caller  “warned"  the 
management  that  a  bomb  had  been 
planted  in  the  building. 

The  youngsters  were  told  that 
there  was  mechanical  trouble  with 
the  projector  and  were  ushered  to 
the ‘sister  house,  Palace,  a  few  steps 
up*  the  street. 

Nothing  was  found  by  nolice  and 
firemen  who  searched  the  evacu¬ 
ated  theatre. 

Consider  Pic  Imports 
.  TOA  Urges  its  Members 

Ahnirig  to  combat  the  product 
shortage,  Theatre  Owners  of 
America  is  continuing  to  urge  its 
members  to  explore  the  possibility 
of  booking  more  foreign  films  :and 
pictures  from  independent  dis¬ 
tributors. 

To  aid  theatremen  in  making  the , 
selection  and  to  keep  them  fully 
informed  of  developments  in  for¬ 
eign  and  indie  films,  the  exhibitor 
organization  will*  issue  regulary  a 
new  directory  with  its  monthly 
bulletin  to  members.  The.  directory 
will  contain  complete  information 
on  all  available  foreign  and  inde- 
penqent  product,  names  and  ad¬ 
dresses  of  indie  distribs,  current 
and  future  releases,  and  other  in¬ 
formation  relating  to  the  produc¬ 
tion,  distribution  and  booking  of 
specialized  films. 

The  directory  will  be  under  the 
supervision  of.  TOA’s  specialized 
foreign  film  committee  consisting 
of  Walter  Reade  Jr..  Myron  N. 
Blank.  E.  D.  Martin,  Marvin  Gold¬ 
man,  Walter  L.  Morris,  and  Carl  E. 
Anderson. 

TO  A  prexy  Ernest  G.  Stellings- 
urged  all  exhibitors  “to  take  an¬ 
other  look  at  these  types  of  films" 
since  “they/  may  have  great  poten¬ 
tial  boxoffice  value  in  many  situa¬ 
tions."  Stellings  declared  that  be¬ 
cause  of  the  product  shortage  the¬ 
atremen  “are  most  eager  and  keen¬ 
ly  Interested  in  learning  more 
about  the  use  and  availability  of 
specialized  foreign  films  and  other 
indie  productions." 


Buffalo,.  Jan-  L 

Conviction  of  J.  Meyer  Schine 
together  with  four  associates  and 
nine  Schine  corporations  for  crim¬ 
inal  contempt  of  court  by  Federal 
Judge  Harold  P.  Burke  in  Federal 
Court  here  Friday  marks  the  cul¬ 
mination  of  two  decades  of  relent¬ 
less  litigation  by  the  U.S.  Govern¬ 
ment  against  Schine  interests. 

Found  guilty  of  violating  the 
1949  U.S.  District  Court  order  to 
divest  themselves  of  certain  the¬ 
atres  are  J.  Meyer  Schine,  Donald 
G.  Schine,  John  A.  May,  Howard 
M.  Ahtevil  and  the  Schine  corpora-  " 
tions.  Louis  W.  Schine  who  died 
Nov.  5  was  also  found  guilty  but. 
the  court  directed  that  no  judg¬ 
ment  of  conviction  should  be  filed 
against  him.  Antevil,  attorney  for 
the  Schine  interests  was  held  by 
the  court  to  have  participated  with 
the  others. in  the  violations. 

°  No  date  for  sentence  was  set 
but  U.S.  Attorney  John  Henderson 
announced  filing  of  a  final  order 
next  week  following  which  the 
date  for  sentencing  the  defendants 
will  be  set. 

The  decision  is  a  sweeping  vic¬ 
tory  for  the  Government  whose 
claim  that  through  the  use  of  affil¬ 
iated  and  subsidiary  corporations 
the  Schines  circumvented  a  1949 
order  made  by  the  late  Federal 
Judge  John  Knight  here  to  sell  39 
picture  theatres  was  fully  substan¬ 
tiated.  The  present  contempt  case 
was  tried  in  1954-55  before  Judge 
Knight  upon  whosev  death,  without 
having  made  a  decision,  the  case 
was  submitted  to  Judge  Burke. 

In  his  opinion,  Judge  Burke 
stated  that  the  defendants  contin¬ 
ued  their  illegal  scheme  from  1949 
to  1954  with  guilty  knowledge  by 
all  pursuant  to  which  the  Schine 
Theatre  monopolies  were  continued 
and  by  which  other  exhibitors  were 
prevented  from  competing  with 
them.  The  court  held  that  both 
J.  Meyer  Schine  and  Louis  W„ 
Schine  with  May  and  the  Schine 
circuit  failed  to  dispose  of  the  pro¬ 
hibited  interests  of  the  Schine  de¬ 
fendants  and  of  the  properties  they 
were  ordered  to  sell. 

The  Schine  brothers  were  also 
held  in  contempt  for  continuing 
through  Darnell  and  Elmart  cor¬ 
porations  a  pooling  agreement  in 
Fostoria,  O.;  for  booking  and  buy¬ 
ing  pictures  through  the  same  cor¬ 
porations  for  theatres  in  which 
they  had  no  financial  interest;  us¬ 
ing  Darnell  to  acquire  the  Pontiac 
and  Capitol  theatres  at  Ogdens- 
burg  and  Oswego;  for  receiving 
discriminatory  favors  not  available 
to  competitors;  for  using  alterna¬ 
tive  licenses  by  which  they  select¬ 
ed  specific  theatres  for  the  exhibi¬ 
tion  of  pictures  in  locations  where 
they  controlled  more  than  one  the¬ 
atre;  and  for  other  prohibited  in¬ 
dustry  practices.  The  monopoly  was 
specifically1  held  to  have  been  con¬ 
tinued  iii  enumerated  cities  in 
Ohio,  New  York,  Kentucky  and 
Maryland.  The  three  Schine  defend¬ 
ants  were  said  ,by  the  Judge  to 
have  participated  through  subsidi¬ 
ary  corporations  in  the  acquisition 
of  theatres  which  they  could  not 
have  acquired  directly  and  who 
have  used  said  corporate  defend¬ 
ants  to  conceal  their  continuing 
interests  in  theatres  ostensibly  sold 
under  court  order. 

Judge  Burke  held  that  the 
Schines  had  refused  to  negotiate 
for  the  sale  of  theatres,  obstructed 
the  efforts  of  purchasers  and  pre¬ 
vented  others  from  freely  dealing 
with  distributors.  A  specific  sale 
by  Schine  of  the  Wooster,  O.  Opera 
-House  in  1949  was  held  to  be  fic¬ 
titious  and  fraudulent. 


No  Bolls  lo  Ring 

Continued  from*  page  1  - 

on  and  off,  even  though  the  bells 
were  to  be  continuous  throughout 
the  day  and  evening.  Moreover, 
the  additional  stagehand  would 
have  to  be  paid  double-time  from  6 
to  7  p.m.,  the  dinner  hour. 

Although  the  wiring  and  the 
speaker  had  already  been  in¬ 
stalled,  the  Guild  dropped  the 
plan,  figuring  the  estimated  $110 
weekly  salary  for  the  extra  em¬ 
ployee  was  more  than  it  was  worth. 
As  usual  in  such  cases,  Guild  of¬ 
ficials  refused  to  discuss  the  inci¬ 
dent,  presumably  in  the  form  of 
further  restrictive  rulings  by  stage¬ 
hand  representatives.  The  story 
was  confirmed  elsewhere,  however. 
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NY. 

CRITIC 
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M-GMs 

LUST 

FOR 

LIFE! 


It’s  unanimous!  Watch  for  it  in  the 
nationwide  *'10  BEST”  lists.  New  honors 
daily  and  constantly  mentioned  for  the 
Academy  Award! 


BEST  ACTOR 
OF  THE 
YEAR: 

KIRK  DOUGLAS 
in  'LUST  FOR  LIFE’” 

N.  Y.  Film  Critics 


"BEST 

PERFORM¬ 

ANCE: 

KIRK  DOUGLAS 
in  'LUST  FOR  LIFE’” 

^ —Modern  Screen 
Magazine 


M-G-M  presents  in  GinemaScope  and  Metrocolor 
KIRK  DOUGLAS  in  "LUST  FOR  LIFF”  co- 
starring  Anthony  Quinn  *James  Donald  •  Pamela 
Rrowp  *  with  Everett  Sloane  •  Screen  Play  by 
Norman  Corwin  •  Based  on  the  Novel  by  Irving 
Stone  *  Directed  by  Vincente  Minnelli  •  Produced 
by  John  Houseman* 

'*  (. Available  In  Magnetic  Stereophonic. ,  , 

**  forspecta  Stereophonic  or  1 -  Channel  Sound) 
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"CommaiiAnents’:  $1,750,000 

With  current  week  the  first  session  that  “10  Commandments"  *■—)■■■■  Continued  Worn  pap©  l  *=s=s 

has  played  in  other  than  the  first  nine  initial  key  cities,  the  Cecil  which  source  issued,  carry*  weight 

B.  DeMUle  opus  will  have  grossed  around  $1,750,000  in  keys  where  in  virtually  every  field.  The  trav- 

opened  thus  tar.  Bulk  of  engagements  are  for  six  weeks  although  eler  is  convenienced  by  the  fact 

the  pic  is  just  opening  in  Baltimore  and  Buffalo,  and  is*  winding  that  he  need  carry  little  cash.  Also, 

its  eighth  stanza  currently  at  the  N.  Y.  Criterion.  Latter  engage-  the  firm  gets  a  fairly  good  record 

ment  alone  has  brought  in  $440,000.  of  expenditures:  As  far  as  income 

Outside  of  N.  Y.  City,  “Commandments"  is  biggest  in  Chicago  tax  purposes  are  concerned,  many 

where  it  grossed  $222,000  in  six  weeks.  In  same  period,  it  racked  personal  expenditures  can  be  put 

up  $208,000  in  Los  Angeles,  while  in  Detroit  in  the  same  length  onto  the  firm  holding  the  card, 

of  time,  the  film  grossed  $156,000,  Cleveland,  with  eight  weeks,  when  the  credit  systems  are  usea. 

Shows  $176,000  total,  and  Boston,  with  six  week  run  has  $132,000.  For  the  firm  not  issuing  its  own 

Philadelphia  is  a  prize  engagement,  showing  gross  of  $192,000  credit  cards  and  billing  systems, 

in  six  weeks.  Just  the  opposite  in  showings  to  date  is  Washing-  the  rub  is  that  from  5%  to  7%  of 

ton  D.  C.,  where  $90,000  in  six  sessions  is  regarded  as  the  lag-  the  bill  is  taken  off  by  the  credit 

gard  of  the  lot.  Toronto  grossed  $96,000  in  same  length  of  time.  concern.  The  Diners  Club  has  pro- 

Baltimore  is  credited  with  $16,000  for  opening  week  and  Buffalo,  gressed  on  this  .basis  to  one  of  the 

$21,000  on  its  initial  round.  largest  in  the  field.  It  operates  on 

a  national  basis,  and  is  now.  off.er- 
rgt  ?  Ft  *  1*  II  FI  •  f  iilg  a  wide  variety  services  on 

lowns  Prejudice  Vs.  Dnve-m 

•  their  own  credit  cards  when  given 

-  one  from  an  established  credit 

—  ,  -  n  •  n  c?  .  *  /v  ».  i.  agency  frequently  takes  a  chance. 

Zoned  for  Business  But  Special  Ordinance  caught  sometimes  they  have  to  wait  a 

Exclusion  of  Highway  Cinema-Judge  Grant.  Relief  £*£28^  i 

_  7  be  used  in  collections.  That  diffi- 
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For  Another  Talent:  Exploiteers 


Students’  Art  House 

Denten,  Tex.,  Jan.  1. 

Plaza  Theatre,  operated  by 
H.  J.  Robinson,  has  been  re¬ 
modeled  and  reopened  as:  the 
Denton  Students  Art  Theatre. 
New  policy  will  include  im¬ 
ports. 

There  will  be  two  showings 
a  day,  a  matinee  at  2  and  an 
evening  showing  at  7:30.  Free 
coffee  will  be  served  in  the 
lobby  at  all  times. 


Overseas 


Hartford,  Jan:  1. 

Permanent  injunction  restrain¬ 
ing  the  nearby  town  nf  Berlin  and 
its  Zoning  Commission  from  en¬ 
forcing  an  ordinance  banning 
drive-in  theatres  has  been  issued 
by  Superior  Court  Judge  John  P. 
Cotter. 

The  injunction  was  sought  by 
the  Lakeside  Realty  Co.,  owner  of 
39  acres  of  land  in  Berlin,  after  the 
town  adopted  the  ordinance  at  a 
special  town  meeting  last  April  11. 
the.  realty  company  charged  the 
town’s  action  was  illegal. 

The  property  on  which  the  drlve- 
ln  was  to  have  been  located  had 
been  zoned  for  business.  Necessary 
permits  had  been  obtained  from 
the  State  Traffic  Commission,  the 
State  Police  and  v  the  State  Water 
Commission  prior  to  passage  of  the 
ordinance. 


Aerialist  at  Drive-In 

Houston,  Jan.  1. 

Aerialist  who  performs  on  a 
trapeze  126  feet  in  the  air,  a 
toy  three-ring  circus,  and 
three  monkeys  was  the  added 
attraction  at  the  Tidwell 
Drive-In  Theatre  for  five  days 
during  Christmas  week.  Unit 
went  to  the  Market  Street 
Drive-In  for  New  Year’s 
period. 

Aerialist  is  Sport  Matthews. 

3-Year  Italo  Pad 
Set  by  Arnall 


be  used  in  collections.  That  diffi-  International  sales  drive  of  20th- 
culty,  however,  is  eliminated  when  Fox,  which  wound  up  Monday  (31', 
the  charge  goes  through  a  recog-  is  expected  to  equal  the  $53,000,- 
nized  office.  000  record  in  overseas  billings  set 


4-  Radio-Video  is  continuing  to  tap 
the  motion  picture  industry  for 
oublicity  and  exploitation  talent. 
The  latest  to  make  the  6hift  is 
Charles  S.  Steinberg,  who  has  ex¬ 
ited  as  Warner  Bros,  homeoffice 
publicity  manager,  to  join  CBS 
Rad’*o  as  director  of  audience  pro¬ 
motion. 

The  increased  use  of  feature  mo¬ 
tion  oictures  on  television  has  re¬ 
sulted  in  the  transfer  of  several 
"ilm  field  exoloitation  men  to 
local  tv.  stations.  For  example,  Bob 
Stone.  Metro’s  Minneapolis  ex- 
;  p’oiteor,  has  jo’ned  KMGM  in  that 
city,  and  Frank  Jenkins,  Metro’s 
Denver  man.  h-»s  shifted  to  KTVR 
in  the  Rocky  Mountain  city.  Both 
stations  aeru?i*ed  the  M-G  pre-1948 
backlog  and  it  was  apparently  felt 
that  motion  n.lcture  exploitation 
f  techniques  were  required  to  sell 
the  pictures  to  the  public.  * 

Desire  to  use  f*lm  bally  methods 
to  promote  the  NBC-TV  specs  and 
-  olher  important  *hows  resulted  in 
;  the  network  lur’ng  Al  Ry lander, 
:  formerly  Columbia's  exploitation 


nized  office.  000  record  in  overseas  billings  set  form*rly  Columbia’s  eXDloitation 

Meanwhile  the  credit  and  billing  last  year  Actually,  1956  beat  1955  NBC  exp!o“ 

systems  give  a  lot  of  legitimacy  to  inasmuch  as  the  current  year  had  ch;ef  John  gcuppo  a  col  pubU_ 
the  expense  accounts.  There’s  less  only  52  weeks  whereas  1955  took  f,ist  aIg0  transferred  to  NBC  with 
chance  of  upping  the  swindle  sheet,  in  53.  Rylander.  Another  Col  publicist, 

and  less  chance  of  loss  when  the  Additionally,  20th  was  without  George  Ettinger,  also  took  the  pix- 
credit  systems  are  used.  It’s  get-  revenue,  from  Spain  and  Denmark  f0_fV  r0ute,  joining  CBS-TV’s  press 
ting  to  be  that,  except  for  tips  oth-  for  most  of  1956.  The  American  department. 

er  than  for  dining,  a  commercial  companies  aren’t  shipping  to  these  Previously,  Sid  Garfield,  for- 
traveler  can  use  credit  cards  in  two  countries.  merlv  Samuel  Goldwvn’s  mib-ad 


travel,  hotels  and  most  incidental  High  foreign  revenue  partially 
expenses,  and  therefore  the  prac-  balances  the  lag  in  domestic  ren 
tice  is  getting  to  be  widely  ac-  tals  at  20th. 


rapanies  aren't  snipping  to  tnese  Previously,  Sid  Garfield,  for- 
ro  countries.  mer-y  Samuel  Goldwyn’s  pub-ad 

High  foreign  revenue  partially  chief  and  ex-WB  publicist,  joined 
ilances  the  lag  in.  domestic  ren-  CPS  Radio  as  exploitation  topper. 


cepted.  I  — ^ — ^ — — ^ - 

On  the  Broadway  and  Madison  j  I  ~  I  ~ 

Ave.  circuit,  most  eateries  permit  L8£0ltll 

customers  to  sign  tabs  sans  credit  |  MHUMiiiig 

cards.  From  this  system  has  grown  | -  continued  from  pace  7  - - 

the  practice  of  putting  all  biils : 

through  their  own  bookkeeping  ing  some  fancy  with  facts  (and  not 


.1  extending  fl'Om  Sept.  1,  1956  tO 
Aug.  31,  1959,  has  been  reached 

31  Filins  Rollins:  *>y  the  Society  of  Independent 

_ Wl  _  Motion  Picture  Producers,  under 

csss  Continued  from  pace  1  ,  .  an  agreement  signed  in  New  York 

ered  out  the  old  year  with  an  all-  week  by  SIMPP  prexy  Ellis 
’time  low  of  only  »lx  films  in  work.  A*™*11'  according  to  Marvin  Farls, 

Tally  for  January  1957  is  an  in-  _  .  . J,  ,  ...  . 

crease  of  two  over  the  first  month  .  Pact  provides  for  remittances  to 


systems.  The  credit  systems  then 
Three-year  film  pact  with  Italy,  became  readily  acceptable.  And 
[tending  from  Sept.  1,  1956  to  since  a  healthy  chunk  is  taken  out 


a  little  discretion). 

Dropping  the  plums  of  eulogy 


omte  a  ucaiuij  uuuia  10  laivcu  vui  p  i  • 

of  the  credit  card  systems,  niterles  fell  to  Jameyson  because  of  his  as- 


are  now  seeking  to  save  that  ex¬ 
pense,  even  if  a  risk  is  involved. 


Severance  Pay 

-  Continued  from  pare  3  ; 


sociation  of  42  years  with  Lawler  1  vwm 

and  his  influence  in~bringing<L.aw-  Editor,  Variety: 
ler  into  the  Fox  Midwest  fold  in  jn  a  jetter  con 
1930.  In  a  serious  vein,  Jameyson  nroiertion  in  Bn 


Other  former  film  publicists  now 
toiling  in  tv  include  Phil  Cowan, 
Screen  Gems  publicity  chief,  and 
Steve  Strassberg,  an  ABC-TV 
staffer. 

Music  Hall  Bootkmen 
On  Ream;  Detractors 
Perhaps  Out  of  Focus 


said  that  Lawler  now  is  “released 


lidwest  loici  in  jn  a  jetter  concerning  haphazard 
vein,  Jameyson  projection  in  Broadway  houses  (is- 


sue  of  Nov.  7)  Edward  Connor  says 


to  greater  service  to  the  commu-  part:  “Perhaps  the  very  worst 
nity  and  mankind,’’  noting  the  proiection  in  first  run  houses  is  to 
many  public  charity  and  national  be  found  in  the  Music  Hall.  I  have 

U/vnJ  Anmnnirfuf.  f\*%  tirkml-l  T  OUflftr  .  -  V  . 


total  for  1956  and  16  more  than  indie  ■  producers  at  the  official  rate  out  are  Morton  Fine  and  David  bond  campaigns  on  which  ^Lawler  been  present  when  audiences  had 
the  output  for  January  1955.  exchange  in  equal  percentages  Friedkind,  signed  to  a  firm  three  worked  in  the  past.  In  1957  Law-  C]ap  ajuj  cheer  three  times  in 

r  "  n  nnvslirln  rtf  4  a.  Hia  IVfDIT  A  * _ •  _i _ _  J _ i  « _  r\ _  _  1AM  L  aa  J#.  4>L  a  ’  a.  Luka  r  - 


Twentieth-Fox  leads  the  town  in  “  thos?  0PpI.ylng  l?  t]1?uI“fEA  Pieture  deal  by  Dore  Schary.  ier  heads  the ;  polio  drive  here.  the  coursc  of  the  feature  to  get 

the  Dpaductlon  mmfe.  with  five  comP“‘“  during  each  of  the  three  They’ve  completed  “Hot  Summer  s  i„  view  of  Lawler's  long  tenure  the  man  in  the  booth  to  look  out 

films  scheduled  to  begin  work  dur-  ye#r*:,  Night,”  six-day  cheapie.  as  chief  of  advertising  and  public-  at  the  blurry  mess  on  the  screen;” 

in?  January;  They  are  “Desk  Set  “  *  “H1"*  of  $300’000  °®ciid  rate  On  the  other  hand,  studio  is  ity,  Jameyson  said  that  “old  press  I  worked  at  the  Radio  City  Music 

“The  Way  to  Gold  ”  “A  Hatful  of  remi^nces  P®r  year*  talking  new  deals  with  indie  Sol  agents  never  die,  they  merely  be-  Hall  several  years  ago  part  of  the 

Rain  ”  “The  Wayward  Bus"  and  A  Provision  for  17  imports'  for  C.  Siegel,  whose  “Man  on  Fire"  come  legend.  And  I  am  happy  to  time  as  an  usher.  While  in  this 
“Three  Faces  of  Eve"  the  current  year*  to  allocated  and  “Les  Girls"  are  the  final  ef-  be  present  with  all  these  friends  at  capacity,  I  saw  at  least  six  differ- 

Arnall  in  his  capacity  as  org’s  forts  on  his  present  contract.  For-  the  launching  of  a.  great  and  au-  Cnt  shows  some  70  times,  or  more, 

tlnnni  ^ in/S:  prexy*  alsp  ls  lncluded  **  mer  is  already  shooting,  latter  thentic  legend."  apiece.  Prior  to  this  I  had  been  at- 

SDurt  with ’four  Cfihnj  each  on  the  signed  to  the  name  of  starte  ttos  week.  His  first  under  Back  from  California  for  the  tendtogtheHallregularlyasapa- 

listWarnerawfil  start  *The°Helen  SIMPP's  Independent  Film  Produc-  the  exiting  deal  was  High  Soci-  holidays  and  the  Lawler  dinner,  tron  ever  since  the  day.  “Young 

MoreTn™^"  “UntleT^  ”BanS  “d  ANICA'  tte  N,^  ElmerVoden.  now  president  of  Doctor  Kildare/'  first  asked  for 


turns  scneauiea  to  negtn  worx  aur-  A  €^sSg  of  $300,000  official  rate 

»r?HDuS{f^e S  remittances  per  year. 

“The  Way  to  Gold,”  “A  Hatful  of  .  ,  t  .  .  .  . 

Rain"  “The  Wayward  Bus"  and  A  provision  for  17  imports  for 
“Three  Faces  of  Eve."  the  current  ycar»  be  allocated 


Morgan  Story,"  “Untamed,”  “Band 
of  Angels"  and  “Sayonara,"  while 
Universal  guns  “Ma  and  Pa  Kettle 


Italian  Trade  Assn, 


cussed,  It’s  understood,  would  have  Nationai  Theatres,  and  the  man  suture  and  scalpel  back  i 


first  asked  for 


Negotiations  were  started  several  studio  financing  and  releasing 


who  hired  Lawler  at  Fox  Midwest,  of  the  old  ratio  and  black  and 
made  the  principal  presentation  to  white.  Since  my  employment -there. 


At 1  McDonald’s  Farm*"  “My  Man  minths  ago  in  N.Y.  by  Arnall  with  hln?hor«UCi'AavJntF  fh-  inf  made  the  principal  presentation  to  white.  Since  my  employment  there, 

Godfrey  “  “Monolith1'  and  “Out”  Dr.  Eltel  Monaco,  prexy  of  ANICA.  T  °thf 5  Jeiv,  "g  Jhet  ^„e  5°  ±1  Lawler,  handing  him  a  lifetime  I’ve  attended  every  show  ineiud- 

°Ut  P«t,  «  concluded  in  Rome  re-  ^ed  %£  gold  pass  good  for  any  National  ing  the  current.  “Friendly  Persua- 

e?gnnUysiyesJ^ieLfamrnaI^Esig£nT.  ^  PCnSi°n  Thave  never  seen  a  picture  out 


law's  Code  ’’  Fact  was  conciuflea  in  Home  re- 

Aii5xxj  Don,  cently  by  Jack  Lamont,  IFPEC  for- 

Allied  Ar.tists,  Metro  &nd  Pars-  eian  sales  chief  ArnalPs  si&na- 

Sa0ynit"sundtown''tWa°ndea''Dino"e«II  last  week  fiQalized 

AA.  “Les  Girls”  and  "The  House  »greement. 
of  Numbers"  at  Metro,  and  “Hot  — -  ■■■■-■■  .....  , . 

Spell"  and  “Running  Wild"  at  A  ■ 

Paramount.  Sole  RKO  film  will  be  ■  &1&II13  1X311)0 

“Stage  Struck,"  which  will  shoot  9 

in  New  York.  Neither  Columbia  ..  .■■■■.  Continued  fr6m  page  3 
nor  RepuhUc  hive  pictures  sqhed-  wasn.t  one  to  mourn  forJhe  orlg. 

inal.  “I  think  we  are  better  off," 
Among  the  independents,  United  he  commented.  Television  has 
Artists  expects  five  from  its  group  taken  over  the  originals.  By  bas- 
of  producers:  “The  Careless  Years,"  ing  our  films  on  wellknown  ma- 


tuvlng  past  last  finals  “rg  Joe.  mernan,  Walter  check 


‘Pajama  Game’ 

Continued  fr6m  page  3  ; 


js.imoerg,  Joel  PTeeman,  waiter  I  ftf  focu<5  at  the  Music  Hall  and  I 

Reilly  Further  letouts  expected  The  home  office  gang  gifted  don't  think' Mr.  Connor  or  anyone 
in  next  few  weeks  m  line  with  in-  Lawler  with  a  hi-fi  record  player,  ejse  has  either,  and  it's  no  wonder, 
tention  of  Vogel  lop  off  all  extra-  an(j  other  districts  came  up  with  The  booth  is  undoubtedly  the  finest 
neous  manpower  as  well  as  those  0ther  gifts.  equipped  in  the  world  and  its  com- 

theiI‘  weiglit.  ‘  T  T  ourinu  v.im-  Doncnts  on-staee.  likewise  Everv- 


and  other  districts  came  up  with  The  booth  is  undoubtedly  the  finest 
other  gifts.  equipped  in  the  world  and  its  com- 


Hoffman  directed  “Great  Ameri¬ 
can  Pastime"  for  .  Metro;  Small,  a 


Late  in  the  evening  Lawler  him¬ 
self  finally  was  given  the  micro¬ 


producer,  is  son  of  Lillian  and  late  Phone.  He  recounted  the  signin 


ponents  on-stage,  likewise.  Every¬ 
one  who  works  there  is  constantly 
alerted  to  watch  the  presentation, 


wasn't  one  to  mourn  for  J;he  orig-  Jf.  ®^“Han  a“a  !a;e  of  Wal  naoers  bv  which  official  garner  audience  dissatisfaction,  if 

inal  “T  thinir  «,*  ar*  huftpr  nff  -  I  Paul  Small;  Freeman  is  associate  I  of  legal  papers  Dy  wmen  oniciai  |  aQd  report  eyen  the  slightest 


Bryna;  “Bop  Girl,”.  Bel  Air;  “St.  terial— plays,  bestsellers,  etc. — 1 
t  Pre.rnin8er;  “Legend  of  the  are  going  to  attract  a  wider  i 


producer;  Reilly  was  assistant  to  ties  with  the  corporation  were  a«y .  “no 
Schary.  Kimberg  was  associate  severed,  but  said  he  hopes  to  retain  purthm 
producer  on  “Lust  of  Life."  forever  the  pleasant  bonds  of  h  h  f 

Coincidentally,  John  Houseman,  friendship  with  the  home  office. ~  ® 


Furthermore, 


Lost,"  Batjac,  and  Joseph  L.  Man- 

kiewicz's  “The  Quiet  American,'  WR  bought  Game" 

«rRetoavole  Umbr  Bnd  ^  fom  autho?  RichoT  toSseU  ?nd 
rifvl,  ?  ;  .  J.  the  producers— Brisson,  Griffith 

Othei  starters  among  the  indies  an(j  prince— for  $750,000.  Group 

J?0??1.  afe  .TnromT,He11  11  8ets  50%  of  the  profits  after  re- 


PCoincidentally,b  John  Houseman,  Ship"' 

producer  of  same  film,  recently  gang  and  the  industry  in  general.  " 


dience." 

WB  bought 


au’  exited  Metro  to 


produccr-  •  I  “i,a'  man,  the  theatre  manager,  for  one. 

with  a  busy  schedule  of  manage- 

**  .  ;;  ment  responsibilities,  spends  a 

20th-Fox  39-Week  Net  Down 

. .  4  -  With  all  the  kibitzing  surveil’ance, 

♦  there  is  in  addition  a  projectionist 

Reflecting  disappointing  domes-  Fourth  quarter  will  reflect  the  stationed  by  the  operating  machine 
tic  rentals  plus  rising  administra-  take  from  “Love  Me  Tender"  and,  checking  the  outcome  .  .  .  not  spas- 
tive  costs,  20th-Fox  last  week  re-  to  a  small  degree,  from  “Ana-  m^dlcaUy*  continually, 
ported  a  $3,182,099  net  for  the  39  stasia."  The  Variety  series  of  letters  on 

weeks  ended  Sept.  29,  1956.  That’s  For  the  first  nine  months  of  theatre  faults  has,  for  the  most 
a  drop  of  $1,264,752  from  the  1956,  20th  made  provision  of  Pal’t,  been  sad,  but  true.  Mr.  Con- 
$4,446  851  net  for  the  correspond-  $2,882,302  in  U.S.  and  foreign  nor’s  views  are  just  said  in  so  much 
ing  period  in  1955.  taxes-  compared  to  $5,159,403  last  as  they  present  a  “vvay-out-of- 


sign  as  CBS-TV  Applause  signaled  general  agree- j  screynin 
ment  on.  this,  1  --  • 


each  day  checking  the  fidelity  of 
the  screening.  Mr.  Sydney  Gold- 


next  month  are  “From  Hell  It 


_ „  .  ,  .  .  -  , --  _  - ^ -  -  RCIB  UI  me  PIUIIID  tUlCl,  JLC- 

Came  which  the  Milner  Bros,  pro-  coupment  of  double  negative  cost, 
fiuce  for  AA;  two  Warwick  pro,  Plc  should  cost  $3,400,000. 
auctions  for  Columbia  release.  „  ,  .  ...  ... 

Duo  are  •‘Hlgh_FUght"  which  An-  „,?idss““Sd  t!la‘: 


20th-Fox  39-Week  Net  Down 


thnnv  QmiirT  Other  musicals,  “Pajama  Game"  Reflecting  disappointing  domes-  Fourth  quarter  will  reflect  the  ^ 

Geo/ge"qwhichd  John  Paxton^ro  shouldn’t  have  any  trouble  abroad  tic  rentals  plus  rising  administra-  take  from  “Love  Me  Tender"  and,  P 

duces  since  it  deals  with  a  “universal"  tive  costs,  20th-Fox  last  week  re-  to  a  small  degree,  from  “Ana-  modically,  but,  contmuallj 

auces  ana  Nigel  Patrick  directs,  i  ™  n  iq  100  oqq  net  for  the  39  stasia"  The  Variety  series  of  letters  on 

Hilled  r^13dy  has  been  set  for  the  tinter,  but  weeks  ended  Sept.  29,  1956.  That’s  For  the  first  nine  months  of  theatre  faults  has,  for  the  most 

Pa!*r^c^;and  tbe  Golden  j}r|sson  didn’t  think  that  it  would  a  drop  of  $1,264,752  from  the  1956,  20th  made  provision  of  part,  been  sad,  but  true.  Mr.  Con- 

whieh ?Alex C G ees^^nn d  overlap  with  any  of  the  touring  $4,446,851  net  for  the  correspond-  $2,882,302  in  U.S.  and  foreign  nor’s  views  are  just  said  in  so  much 

wSvlLi  Produces  and  companfes  gtill  nlaving  the  road  ing  period  in  1955.  taxes-  compared  to  $5,159,403  last  as  they  present  a  way-out-of- 

Edward [  L.  Cahn  directs;  Dino  De  companies  sun  playing  fne  road  % gi" ^  com pany*s  overall  in-  year.  focus"  picture  of  the  Music  Hall. 

Laurentns  production,  “The  Sea  His  next  project  will  be  New  foi*,.  Tn  bic  r^norf  tn  rn«x  cf^rVimiriArc  It’s  true,  occasionally  you  see  a 


While  the  company’s  overall  in-  year. 


uir„ii  ♦>  ^  : — vr — *  v -  — ~  _ come,  including  coin  from  tele-  m  rcjjuu  iu  me  swuwiwucrs,  ■av  °  - 

“Anni  Christie  “  Ifll  bow  in  Mav1  vlsion  sales-  waa  up  by  $300,000  to  prexy  Spyros  P  Skouras  predicted  blurry  patron,  but  never  a  compar- 
r,t„.'  t.Rug^L?Sd  t.M’  ?hina  $87,157,860,  earnings  before  taxes  that  1957  would  be  “a  very,  good  able  screen  image. 

Gate,  which  20th-Fox  will  release,  with  Gwen  Verdon,  Thelma  Ritter,  ?  ..  oa  «to«irc  ran  nna  dm  fnr  anth  “Tf  is  aviftmuHr  that  Micht  be  that  Mr.  Connor  should 


In  his  report  to  the  stockholders. 


focus"  picture  of  the  Music  Hall. 
It’s  true,  occasionally  you  see  a 


Gate/’  which  20th-Fox  will  release.  -Ub  GwenVerdon,  ThelmaRitter.  ?0°r  the  39 'weeks“ran  to$6.064,401  ^“ar”  for  20«“*lt^  a^omafcTat 

-  direct  Wa  Ia  e’  etc-  ’  wm  against  $9,606,254  last  year.  Net  our  business  is  as  good  as  our 

~ ...  01  was  ^i  20  per  share  against  $1.68  product,"  he  wrote.  “Knowing  that, 

in  1955.  we  are  leading  through  strength, 


Capitol,  Raleigh,  N.  C.,  is  being 
demolished;  40  -  year  -  old  Keith 
Vauder  will  become  an  office 


that  Might  be  that  Mr.  Connor  should 
our  check  with  his  optician,  although  I 
hat,  think  his  real  beef  is  he  had  to 
gth,  wait  too  long  in  line;  that’s  the’  one 


Robert  Stevenson  to  direct  “Old  Third  quarter  of  1956  amounted  pouring  into  these  productions  our  big  trouble  with  the  world’s  largest 


building,  according  to  its  owner,  Yeller,"  Walt  Disney  feature  which  to  $1,025,429  or  38c  per  share  skills,  our  vigor,  every 


J.  M.  Prevost. 


I  rolls  this  month. 


against  $1,656,051  last  year  (62c).  |  our  ability  and  our  energy." 


ce  of  theatre — it's  not  large  enough. 

Robert  Dawson. 
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Picture  Grosses 


‘Anastasia’  Smash  17G, 
Denver,  ’Doll’  Sock  25G 

Denver,  Jan.  1. 

“Baby  Doll"  at  the  Denver  and 
•Teahouse  of  August  Moon"  at 
Orpheum  are  running  neck-’n-neck 
for  top  laurels  here  currently,  with 
edge  slightly  in  "favor  of  “Doll.” 
Both  are  holding.  “Oklahoma  is 
doing  well  enough  in  11th  round 
to  win  a  12th  week.  “Anastasia” 
shapes  wow  in  first  session  at  Cen¬ 
tre.  It  is  staying  over. 

Estimates  for  This  Week 

Aladdin  (Fox)  (1,400;  70-90)— 
•‘Silent  World”  (Col)  (2d  wk)..  Fair 
$5,000.  Last  week,  $6,000. 

Centre  (Fox)  (1,247;  70-$i.25)— 
“Anastasia”  (20th).  Smash  $17,- 
000.  Holds.  Last  week,  “Teenage 
Rebel”  (20th)  (2d  wk),  $7,500. 

Denham  (Cockrill)  (1,428;  70-90T 
—“Hollywood  or  Bust”  (Par)  (2d 
wk).  Good  $10,000.  Stays.  Last 
week,  $12,000. 


Denver  (Fox)  (2,525;  70-90) 

—“Baby  Doll”  (WB).  Big  $25,000. 
Holding.  Last  week,  “Girl  Can’t 
Help  It”  (20th)  and  “Desperadoes 
Are  in  TOwn”  (20th),  $14,000. 

Esquire  (Fox)  (742;  70-90)— “Ali 
Baba”  (Indie)  (2d  wk).  Fair  $2,500. 
Last  week,  $3,000. 

Orpheum  (RKO)  (2,600;  70-$1.25) 
— “Teahouse  of  August  Moon” 
(M-G).  Tall  $25,000.  Holds  over. 
Last  week,  “Rock,  Rock,  Rock” 
(DCA)  and  “Man  Is  Armed” 
(Rep),  $7,000. 

Paramount  (Wolf berg)  (2,200;  70- 
90)— “King  and  4  Queens”  (UA) 
and  “Running  Target”  (UA  .(2d 
wk).  Okay  $8,500  in  4  days.  Last 
week,  $18,500. 

Tabor  (Fox)  (930;  $1.25-$2)— 

“Oklahoma”  (Magna)  (11th  wk). 
Good  $8,000.  Stays.  Last  week, 
$5,000. 


CHICAGO 

(Continued-  from  page  9) 
—“Seven  Wonders”  (Cinerama) 
(3d  wk).  Great  $57,500.  Last 

week,  $32,000. 

Roosevelt  (B&K)  (1,400;  90)— 
“Westward  Ho,  Wagons”  (BV)  .and 
“Disneyland  USA”  (BV).  Sizzling 
$32,000.  Last  week,  “Curucu”  (U) 
and  “Mole  People”  (U),  $10,000  for 
6  days. 

State  Lake  (B&K)  (2,400;  98- 
$1.25) — “Hollywood  or  Bust”  (Par) 

(2d  wk).  Hotsy  $40,000.  Last 

week,  $43,000. 

Surf  (H&E  Balaban)  (685;  $1.25) 
—“Silent  World”  (Col).  Smash 

$9,000.  Last  week,  “Rebecca” 
(UA)  (reissue)  (3d  wk),  $1,500  in  4 
days. 

United  Artists  (B&K)  (98;  $1.50) 
— “Written  on  Wind”  (U).  Mighty 
$40,000  or  near.  Last  week,  “Ju¬ 
lie”  (M-G)  (4th  wk-6  days),  $10,000. 

Woods  (Essaness)  (1,206;  90- 

$1.50)  —  “Teahouse  of  August 
Moon”  (M-G)  (6th  wk):  Wow  at 
$32,000,  Last  week,  $20,000. 

World  (Indie)  (430;  98)— “La 

Strada”  (T-L).  Looks  tremendous 
$7,000  or  over.  Last  week,  “Seven 
Little  Sins”  (4th  wk-3  day),  $600. 

Ziegfeld  (Davis)  (430;  $1.25)— 
“Only  French  Can”  (UMPO).  Fiery 
$6,500.  Last  week,  “Intimate  Re¬ 
lations”  (Indie)  and  “Wench”  (In¬ 
die)  (4  days),  $2,600. 


SAN  FRANCISCO 

(Continued  from  page  8) 
“Ydung  Guns”  (AA)  (2d  wk).  Fair 
$13,000.  Last  week;  $21,000. 
'-Warfield  (Loew)  (2,656;  $1.25- 
$L50)  —  “Teahouse  Of  August 
Moon”  (M-G).  JSmash  $42,000.  Last 
week,  “Great  American  Pastime” 
(M-G)  and  “Daniel  Boone  Trail 
Blazer”  (Rep),  $7,000. 

Paramount  (Par)  (2,646;  90-$l)— 
“Hollywood  or  Bust”  (Par)  and 
“The  White  Squaw”  (Col)  (2d  wk). 
Nice  $15,000.  Last  week,  $19:000. 

St.  Francis  (Par)  (1,400;  $1-$1.25) 
—“Baby  Doll”  (WB).  Terrific  $32,- 
I  000.  Last  week,  “Oklahoma  Kid” 
(Indie)  and  “Bad  Men  Missouri” 
(Indie),  $8,000. 

Orpheum  (Cinerama  Theatre 
Calif.)  (1,458;  $1.75-$2.65)— “Seven 
Wonders  of  World”  (Cinerama) 
(6th  wk).  Wham  $44,000,  for  house 
record.  Last  week,  $23,000.  , 

United  Artists  (No.  Coast)  (1,207; 
70-$l) — “King  and  4  Queens”  (UA) 
and  “Tomahawk  Trail”  (UA)  (2d 
wk).  Holding  at  great  $13,000, 
Last  week,  $16,500: 

Stagedoor  (A-R)  (440;  $1.25- 

$1.50) — “Brave  One”  (RKO).  Big 
$8,000.  Last  week,  “Secrets  of 
Life”  (BV)  (6th  wk),  $1,500  in  6 
days. 

Larkin  (Rosener)  (400;  $1) — 

“Rififi”  (Cont)  (11th  wk).  Fine  $3,- 
300.  Last  week,  $2,900. 

Clay  (Rosener)  (400;  $1) — “Kid 
For  Two  Farthings”  (Indie).  Good 
$3,100.  Last  week,  “Private’s  Pro¬ 
gress”  (Indie)  (6th  wk),  $1,700  in 
4  days. 

Vogue  (S.F.  Theatre)  (377;  $1)— 
“La  Strada”  (T-L)  (17th  wk).  Big 
$1,600.  Last  week,  $1,000. 

Bridge  (Schwarz)  (396;  $1-$1.25) 
— “Phantom  Horse”  (Indie).  Nice 
$2,000.  Last  week,  “War  and 
Peace”  (Par)  (5th  wk),  $1,700. 

Coronet  (United  California)  (1,- 
250;  $1.10-$2.75) — “Around  World 
In  80  Days”  (UA).  Mighty  $36,000 
or  close.  Last  week,  “Oklahoma” 
(Magna)  (44th  wk),  *$14,000  in  10 
days. 

Rio  (Schwarz)  (397;  $1)— “Ballet 
of  Romeo  and  Juliet”  (Indie)  and 
“Grasshopper”  (Indie)  (2d  wk).  Up 
to  $1,700.  Last  week,  $1,200. 


BOSTON 

(Continued  from  page  8) 

In  Vault”  (Indie)  (2d  wk).  First 
week  ended  yesterday  (Mon.)  was 
terrific  $28,000  or  near. 

Metrolopitan  (NET)  (4,357;  60- 
75-$1.10)  —  “Baby  Doll”  (WB). 
Opened  Monday  (3l).  Last  week. 
“Girl  Can’t  Help  It”  (20th)  and 
“Women  of.  Pitcairn  Island”  (20th), 
$18,000  in  10  days. 

Paramount  (NET)  (1,700;  60-90) 
— “Hollywood  or  Bust”  (Par)  and 
“Yaqui  Drums”  (AA)  (2d  wk).  Big 
$13,000.  Last  week,  $16,000. 

Pilgrim  (ATC)  (1,000;  65-95)  — 
“Zarak”  (Col)  and  “Running  Tar¬ 
get”  (UA).  Bright  $12,000.  Last 
week,  reissues. 

Saxon  (Saxon)  (1,100;  $1.25- 

$2.20)— “Oklahoma”  (Magna)  (17th 
wk).  Nice  $15,000.  Last  week, 
ditto. 

Orpheum  (Loew)  (2,900;  90-$1.50) 
—  “Teahouse  of  August  Moon” 
(M-G).  Sockeroo  $28,000.  Last 
week,  $30,000. 

State  (Loew)  (3,000:  90-$1.50)— 
“Teahouse  of  August  Moon”  (M-G). 
Hotsy  $15,000.  Last  week.  $18,000. 


SEATTLE 

(Continued  from  page  9) 
week,  “Hollywood  or  Bust”  (Par) 
and  “Bridey  Murphy”  (Par),  in  11 
days,  nice  $17,000. 

Music  Box  (Hamrick)  (850;  .90- 
$1.25)  —  “Teahouse  of  August 
Moon”  (M-G).  Opened  last’  night 
(Mon  ).  Last  week,  “4  Girls  in 
Town”  (U),  okay  $5,000. 

Music  Hall  (Hamrick)  (2,200;  $1- 
$1.50) — “Written  on  Wind”  (U)  and 
“Night  Runner”  (U).  Just  opened. 
Last  week,  “Giant”  (WB)  (6th  wk- 
10  days),  great  $12,000. 

Orpheum  (Hamrick)  (2,700;  90- 
$1.25)— “Baby  Doll”  (WB).  Opened 
yesterday  (Mon.).  Last  week, 
“Westward  Ho.  Wagons”  (BV)  and 
“Disneyland”  (BV),  good  $14,500  in 
10  days. 

Paramount  (SW)  (1,282;  $1.20- 
$2.45) — “This  Is  Cinerama”  (Cin¬ 
erama)  (20th  wk).  Sock  $16,000. 
Last  week,  $5,000. 


BROADWAY 

(Continued  from  page  9) 

$2.50)  —  “Anastasia”  (20th)  and 
Christmas  stageshow  (3d  wk).  Cur¬ 
rent  round  finishing  up  tomorrow 
(Thurs.)  is  heading  for  a  terrific 
$163,000.  Second  was  $143,000, 
way  head  of  first  week  and  far 
above  most  optimistic  estimates. 
Stays  on  indef. 

State  (Loew)  (3,450; 

“Hollywood  or  Bust”  "(Par)  (2d  wk). 
First  holdover  session  ending  up 
Friday  (4)  looks  to  be  near  open¬ 
ing  week’s  take. '  Initial  week  was 
great  $50,000.  Stays  on. 

Trans-Lux  52d  Street  (T-L)  (540; 
$1-$1.50)— “La  Strada”  (T-L)  (25th 
wk).  The  24th  round  ended  Sun¬ 
day  (30)  was  great  $13,500.  The 
23d  week  was  $8,000.  Continues. 

Sutton  (R&E)  (561;  95-$1.75)— 
“Secrets  of  Life”  (BV)  (7th  wk). 
Sixth  round  ended  Monday  (31) 
was  good  $6,200.  Fifth  was  $7,000. 

Victoria  (City  Inv.)  (1,060;  50-$2) 
— ' “Baby  Doll”  (WB)  (3d  wk).  Sec¬ 
ond  frame  completed  last*  night 
(Tues.)  was  terrific  $62,000,  new 
house  record.  First  was  wow  $52,- 
500,  over  expectancy.  Holds  in¬ 
definitely. 

Warner  (Cinerama  Prod.)  (1,600; 
$1.20-$3.50)  —  “Seven  Wonders  of 
World”  (Cinerama)  (39th  wk).  The 
38th  session  ended  Saturday  (29) 
was  mighty  $58,900,  taking  in  21 
shows'.  The  37th  wek  was  $37,800. 
Stays  indef  at  this  gait. 


ST.  LOUIS 

~  (Continued  from  page  8) 
Lived  Before”  (IT).  Opened  today 
(Tues.).  Last  week,  •'Hollywood  Or 
Bust”  (Par)  and  “Great  Day  In 
Morning”  (RKO)  (2d  wk),  swell 
$19,000. 

Leew’s  (Loew)  (3,221;  50-85)— 
“King  and  4  Queens”  (AA)  and 
“Great  American  Pastime”  (M-G) 
(2d  wk).  Hep  $12,000  after  same  in 
initial  frame. 

Missouri  (F&M)  (3,500;  51-V5) — 
“Ilollywood  Or  Bust”  (Par)  and 
“Great  Day  In  Morning”  (RKO) 
(m.o.).  Opened  today  (Tues.).  Last 
week,  “The  Killers”  (U)  and 
“Sleening  City”  (U)  (reissues),  fine 
$8,000. 

Orpheum  (Loew)  (.1,914;  51-85) — 
“Westward  Ho  Wagons”  (BV)  (2d 
wk).  Big  $10,000  following  $9,500 
teeoff  session.  4 

Pageant  (St.  L.  Amus.)  (1,000; 
90)— “Scoundrel”  (RKO)  (reissue) 
(2d  wk).  Fast  $3,000,  after  $2,500 
first  week. 

Richmond  (St.  L.  Amus.)  (400; 
$1.25)— “Scoundrel”  (RKO)  (reis¬ 
sue)  (2d  wk).  Big  $3,000  after 
$2,500  initial  stand. 

St.  Louis  (St.  L.  Amus.)  (4,000; 
90-$1.25)  —  Friendly  Persuasion” 
(AA)  (3d  wk).  Solid  $14,000  after 
$12,000  first  frame. 

Shady  Oak  (St.  L.  Amus.)  (800; 
90-$l. 25)— “Secrets  Of  Life”  (BV) 
(2d  wk).  Fine  $2,500  after  $3,500 
for  teeoff  frame. 


LOS  ANGELES 

(Continued  from  page  9) 

Last  week,  only  fivfc  days  with 
nine  performances.  $23,400. 

Four  Star  (UATC)  (868;  $1.25- 
$1.80) — “Rainmaker”  (Par)  (2d  wk). 
Okay  $8,500.  Last  week,  $10,000. 

Egyptian  (UATC)  (1,503;  $1.25- 
$1.80)— “Bundle  Joy”  (RKO)  (2d 
wk).  Medium  $10,000.  Last  week, 
$12,900. 

Fox  Wilshire  (FWC)  (2,296; 
$1.25-$1.75) — “King  and  4  Queens” 
(UA)  (2d  wk).  Slow  $8,500.  Last 
week,  $10,800. 

State  (UATC)  (2.404;  80-$1.25)— 
“Brave  One”  (RKO)  and  “Man  Is 
Armed”  (Indife)  (2d  wk).  Good 
$10,000.  Last  week,  $13,700. 

Los  Angeles,  Hollywood,  El  Rey, 
Loyola  (FWC)  (2.097;  756;  861; 
1,248;  90-$1.50)— “Girl  Can’t  Help 
It”  (20th)  and  “Black  Whip”  (20th) 
(2d  wk).  Nifty  $31,800. -Last  week, 
$28,900. 

Orpheum.  Hawaii  •  (Metropolitan- 
G&S)  (2,213;  1,106;  80-$1.25)— 

“Hollywood  or  Bust”  (Par)  and 
“White  Squaw”  (Col)  (2d  wk). 
Pleasant  $5,500.  Last  week,  $20,- 
200,  plus  $51,600  in  two  nabes,  six 
drive-ins. 

Fine  Arts  (FWC)  (631;  $1.25- 
$1.50)— “Secrets  Life”  (BV)  (3d 
wk).  Mild  $4,500.  Last  week,  $4,800. 

Pantages  (RKO)  (2,812;  $1.10- 
$1.75) — “Teahouse  August  Moon” 
(M-G)  (6th- wk).  Big  $29,000.  Last 
week,  $20,400. 

Warner  .Beverly  (SW)  (1,612; 
$1.50-$3.30)  —  “Ten  Command¬ 
ments”  (Par)  (7th  wk).  Giant  $42,- 
000.  Last  week,  way  ahead  of  ex¬ 
pectations  to  socko  $30,000. 

Warner  Hollywood  .  (SW)  (1,384; 
$1.20-$2.65) — “Cine'  Holiday”  (Cin¬ 
erama)  60th  wk).  Into  Current 
round  Sunday  (30)  after  great  $30,- 
600  last  week. 

Canon  (Rosener  (533;  $1-$1.75) — 
“La  Strada”  (T-L)  (9th  wk).  Okay 
$3,000.  Last  week,  $3,400. 


CLEVELAND 

(Continued  from  page  9) 
for  smart  $20,500.  Last  week, 
“Zarak”  (Col),  excellent  $23,000  in 
10  days. 

Ohio  (Loew)  (1,244;  $1.25-$2.50) 
— “Ten  Commandments”  (Par)  (7th 
wk).  Great  $27,500  after  $22,000 
last  frame. 

Palace  (S-W)  (1,485;  $1.25-$2.40) 
— “This  is  Cinerama”  (Cinerama) 
(7th  wk).  Swell  $27,000  after 
$32,000  last  folio. 

State  (Loew)  (3,500;  70-90)— 
“King  and  Four  Queens”  (UA). 
Lively  $23,000  or  over.  Last  week, 
“Hollywood  or  Bust”  (Par)  (2d  wk), 
$15,000. 

Stillman  (Loew)  (2,700;  70-$1.25) 
— “Teahouse  of  August  Moon” 
(M-G)  (2d  wk).  Riding  to  hefty 
$26,000.  Last  week,  $25,000.  • 


Ratcliff  Chiefs  Houstoriers 

Houston,  Jan.  1. 

Willie  Ratcliff,  owner  of  the 
Epsom  Drive-In,  was  elected  prez 
of  the  Houston  Independent  The¬ 
atre  Assn.  He  succeeds  Lowell  Bul- 
pitt,  of  the  Boulevard  Drive-In. 

Other  officers  include  Alvin 
Guggenheim,  manager  of  the  Wil- 
lowin,  Broadway  and  Yale  The¬ 
atres  veepee;  Dan  Goodwin,  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Winkler  Drive-In,  sec¬ 
retary-treasurer  arid  £)ick  Wygant, 
named  chairman  of  the  nominating 
committee. 


Leslie  Phillips,  British  actor, 
makes  his  Hollywood  screen  bqw 
in  Metro’s  “Les  Girls.” 


Film  Reviews 
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Checkpoint 

while  the  other  scrambles  out  un¬ 
scathed.  The  .debris,  envelops  the 
motor  manufacturer  who  has  wit¬ 
nessed  the  fight  from  the  lakeside, 
and  he  takes  the  blame  for  the  plot 
in  a  dying  statement,  exonerating 
his  driver. 

Anthony  Steel  makes  a  manly 
figure  as  the  driver 4  who  nearly 
yields  to  bribery  and  Odile  Versois 
charmingly  supplies  the  romantic 
angle.  Stanley  Baker  is  duly  sin¬ 
ister  as  .the  ruthless  killer  while 
James  Robertson  Justice  is  effec¬ 
tively  opulent  as  the  tycoon  who 
is  forced  into  trickery.  The  racing 
team  and  manager  are  all  well  cast 
with  well  picked  minor  players. 
The  scenery  makes  an  impressive 
background  for  the  grilling  race, 
which  takes  up  about  two-thirds 
of  the  story.  Production  and  cam-, 
era  work  are  exellent.  Clem. 


Tomahawk  Trail 


Actionful  cavalry  -  Indians 
melo  fitting  patly  into  program 
market. 


Hollywood,  Dec.  24. 

United  Artists  release  of.  a  Howard  W. 
Koch  production.  Stars  Chuck  Connors, 
John  Smith,  Susan  Cummings,  Lisa  Mon- 
teU;  features  George  Neise,  Robert  Knapp, 
Eddie  Little,  ■  Frederick .  Ford,  Dean  Stan¬ 
ton.  Directed  by  Leslie  Selander.  Screen¬ 
play.  David  Chandler;  camera,  William 
Margulies;  editors,  John  F.  Schreyet. 
John  A.  Bushelman;  music,  Les  Baxter. 
Previewed  Dec.  20,  J56,  Running  time, 
61  MINS. 


Sergeant  Wade  McCoy ....  Chuck  Conners 

Private  Reynolds . John  Smith 

Ellen  Carter  .  Susan  Cummings 

Tula  .  Lisa  Montell 

Lt.  Jonathan  Davenpor^. . . .  George  Neise 

Private  Barrow  . . . . Robert  Knapp 

Johnny  Dogwood  .  Eddie  Little 

Private  Macy  .  Frederick  Ford 

Private  Miller  . .  Dean  Stanton 


cast  give  plausibility  to  the  obvi¬ 
ous,  Well-worn  situations  and  .  it 
should  prove  a  good  holiday  attrac¬ 
tion  here  for  the  popular  market. 

Losing  his  window  cleaning  job 
in  London,  Wisdom  gets  posted  ,  to 
a  huge  country  mansion,  With  the 
largest  number  of  panes  in  Britain. 
A  kidnap  scare  involves  the  new¬ 
comer  in  a  number  of  mishaps. 

Norman  Wisdom  ambles  plain¬ 
tively  throughout  all  his  trials  in 
his  own  pathetic  fashion  and  man¬ 
ages  to  acquire  a  semblance  of  ro¬ 
mance  with  Maureen  Swanson,  a 
comely  housemaid.  Jerry  Des- 
monde  makes  a  pompous  dicta¬ 
torial  figure  and  Ambrosine  Phill- 
potts  swoons  distressfully  as  the 
lady  of  the  manor.  Colin  Gordon, 
as  her  brother,  brings?- the  most  ro¬ 
bust  air  to  the  cloistered  household 
while  Michael  Caridia  revels  in  his 
power  as  the  mischievous  teenager. 
House  servants  and  thugs  are  all 
convincingly  played  and  the  atmos¬ 
phere  of  the  stately  home  is  natur¬ 
ally  preserved.  Clem. 


Tel  Aviv  Taxi 

(ISRAEL) 


English  language  comedy  from 
Israel.  Poorly  made.  Limited 
potential. 


Principal  Film  Exchange  release  of 
Geva-Frisch  production.  Stars  Shy  Ophir, 
Raphael  Klatchkin,  Miriam  Bergstein- 
Cohen.  Nathan  Cogan,  Azaria  Rapoport, 
Guda  Doom  van  Steyn,  Samuel  Rodensky, 
David  Vardi,  Mina  Cruvi,  Directed  and 
written  by  Larry  Frisch.  Camera,  Leon 
Nissem:  editor,  Nellie  Bagor;  music,  Ed¬ 
mond  Halpem.  Previewed  in  N.Y,  Dec. 
12,  '50.  Running  time,  70  MINS. 

Players:  Shy  Ophir,  Raphael  Klatchkin, 
Miriam  Bergstein-Cohen,  Nathan  Cogan, 
Azaria  Rapoport,  GUda  Doom  van  Steyn. 
Smuel  Rodensky;  David  Vardi,  Mina 
Cruvi. 


Obviously  was  made  on  short 
budget  but  carries  enough  realistic 
U.S.  Cavalry-Indians  action  to 
come  off  well  in  the  dual  market. 
Producers  have  given  it  the  type  of 
treatment  which  appeals  particular¬ 
ly  to  popcorn  trade,  who  should 
receive  it  on  edge  of  their  seats. 

The  Howard  W.  Koch  produc¬ 
tion  focuses  on  a  small  troop  be¬ 
sieged  fey  Apaches  on  the  warpath, 
forcefully  scripted  by  David  Chan¬ 
dler.  When  cavalrymen’s  mounts 
are  stolen  on  the  march  by  red¬ 
skins,  column  makes  its  way  on 
foot  back  to  the  fort,  where  it’s 
discovered  there  are  no  survivors 
after  an  Indian  attack.  Dramatic 
aspects  are  motivated  by  Chuck 
Conners,  hardboiled  vet  sergeant, 
taking  over,  command  from  a  West 
Point  martinet  after  latter  be¬ 
comes  .  mentally  unbalanced.  How 
troopers  manage  to  survive  anoth¬ 
er  Apache  attack  lends  excitment, 
with  director  Leslie  Selander  mak¬ 
ing  the  most  of  the  action. 

Conners  acquits  himself  in  socko 
fashion  and  George  Neise  is  good 
as  the  officer  who  refuses  to  take 
the  seasoned* advice  of  his  sergeant, 
threatening  him  with  courtmartial 
for  his  “insubordination”  after 
Conners  assumes  command.  John 
Smith  is  Sympathetic  as  sergeant’s 
pal;  Susan  Cummings  is  in  for  ro¬ 
mantic  interest,  as  a  white  girl  cap¬ 
tured  by  Indians  and  later  recap¬ 
tured  by  the  whites;  and  Lisa  Mon¬ 
tell  scores  as  Apache  chief’s  daugh- 
!  ter  who  befriended  Susan  while 
she  was  with  the  tribe.  Robert 
Knapp  also  stands  out  as  a  trooper. 

Photography  by  William  Margu¬ 
lies  leads  off  topgrade  technical 
credits  and  .Les  Baxter’s  music 
score  ■  registers.  Whit. 


Up  in  the  World 

(One  Song!  . 
(BRITISH) 


Larry  Frisch,- a  26-year-old  Amer¬ 
ican  who  has  been  filming  docu¬ 
mentaries  in  Israel,  braved  a  task 
that  more  experienced  artisans 
have  avoided.  He  has  assumed  the 
triple  threat  assignment  of  pro¬ 
ducer.  director  and  writer  on  “Tel 
Aviv  Taxi/*-  a  comedy  completely 
filmed  in  Israel  at  the  cost  of  $60,- 
000.  The  picture  was  filmed  in 
both  Hebrew  and  English  and  the 
English  version  is  presently  avail¬ 
able  for  release  in  the  United 
States. 

Despite  the  Israeli  background) 
the  picture  has  no  political  over¬ 
tones  and  was  made  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  -  providing  entertain¬ 
ment.  The  result,  however,  Is  dis¬ 
appointing.  The  picture  is  inept 
and  amateurish. .  Except  for  a  few 
performers,  the  acting  is  ludicrous. 
The  technical  aspects  are  below 
parvand  the  story  tolling  technique 
is  familiar. 

From  a  boxoffice  standpoint,  the 
picture  may  graw  some  who  are 
curious  to  observe  scenes  of  mod¬ 
ern  Israel. 

For  his  picture,  Frisch .  borrows 
a  method,  perhaps  as  old  as  the 
Canterbury  Tales,  of  stranding  sev¬ 
eral  travelers  at  an  abandoned 
roadside  house.  This  time  an  an¬ 
cient  taxi  breaks  down  and  as  the 
travelers  wait  for  it  to  be  repaired 
each  tells  a  story.  In  ail,  five  flash¬ 
back  stories  are  presented,  each  of 
which  has  an  O.  Henry  twist. 

Although  Frisch  employs  actors 
from  the  Habima  and  Cameri,  Is¬ 
raeli  national  theatres,  the  per¬ 
formers  appear  lost  in  the  English 
film  version.  Only  Raphael  Klatch¬ 
kin  and  Miriam  Bergstein-Cohen 
reveal  any  genuine  thespian  abil¬ 
ity.  The  comedy  attempts  of  Shy 
Ophir  are  embarrassing.  Frisch’s 
direction  and  the  camera  work  are 
below  professional  standards. 


Norman  Wisdom  as  a  hard 
luck  nonentity  caught  up  in 
kidnapping,  racket;  suited  for 
home  market.  « 


London,  Dec.  18. 

Rank  production  and  release.  Stars 
Norman  Wisdom;  features  Maureen  Swan¬ 
son  and  Jerry  Desmonde.  Directed  by 
John  Paddy  Carstairs.  Screenplay,  Jack 
Davies,  Henry  E.  Blyth  and  Peter  Black- 
more;  camera.  Jack  Cox;  editor,  John 
Shirley;  music,  Philip  Green.  At  Gau- 
mont  Theatre,  London.  Running  time, 
90  MINS. 

Normaii  . . Norman  Wisdom 

Jeannie . Maureen  Swanson 

Major  Willoughby  .  Jerry  Desmonde 

Lady  Banderville ....  Ambrosine  PhiUpotts 

Fletcher  Hethrlngton .  Colin  Gordon 

Sir  Reginald . Michael  Caridia 

Maurice  .  Michael  Ward 

Sylvia  . Jill  Dixon 

Harper  .  Cyril  Chamberlain 

Mick  Bellman .  William  Lucas 

Max  .  Eddie  Leslie 

Yvonne . Hy  Hazell 


There  are  a  number  of  stereo¬ 
typed  gags  in  this  latest  Norman 
Wisdom  comedy,  where  the  little 
man,  as  always,  gets  pushed  around 
and  finally  comes  through  trium¬ 
phant.  He  gets  involved  with  kid¬ 
nappers  resulting  in  a  jail  sen1- 
tence,  but  squirms  his  way  dogged¬ 
ly  through  all  troubles.  Good  di¬ 
rection  and  a  firstrate  supporting 


’War  &  Peace’  Unspooling 
Once-Only  Evenings  In 
Outlying  Situations 

Minneapolis,  Jan.  1. 

“War  and  Peace,”  for  which  the 
admission  was  tilted  from  90<j.  to 
$1.50  during  its  four-week  loop 
first-run  and  which  did  big  busi¬ 
ness  at  the  raised  ante,  currently 
is  playing  the  earliest  availability 
neighborhood  houses  at  regular  85c 
prices. 

Most  of  the  outlying  theatres  are 
confining  their  showings  to  one 
a  night,  starting  anywhere  from 
7:45  to  8:15  p.m:,  but  the  Terrace, 
ace  suburban  houses,  and  the  River- 
view  under  the  same  ownership, 
have  it  scheduled  for  6  and  9:50 
p.m. 


Robert  Stabler  signed  to  pro¬ 
duce  eight  more  films,  following 
“The  Black  Whip,”  for  Regal 
Films. 


Wednesday,  January  2,  1957 
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CBS-TV  HITS  $200,000,000 


IV  Guestars& Stripes 

Guest  appearances  on  tv  quiz  shows,  especially  in  recent  weeks, 
accent,  the  coldblooded  manner  in  which  some  contestants  are 
chosen.  This  is  generally  figured  to  be  the  contestants'  own  busi¬ 
ness,  since  they  are.  the  ones  who  undergo  the  possible  embarrass¬ 
ment  or  “laughing  at"  stuff  in  return  for  the  largesse  they’re 
shooting  at. 

In  the  trade,  however,  there’s  been  particular  irritation  caused 
by  the  fact  that  maijy  shows  try  to  lure  men  from  the  Armed 
Forces,  for  inducements  that  take  in  a  pot  of  gold,  on  the  one 
hand,  and,  on  the  other,  "human  interest"  values  involved  when 
a  United  States  uniform  is  on  display  before  the  homescreens. 
The  military  services,  while  perhaps  justifiably  anxious  to  squeeze 
some  "public  relations"  out  of  these  appearances,  apparently  do 
not  always  "screen”  the  programs  and  their  formats  as  carefully 
or  as  rigidly  as  they  screen  themselves  for  security  purposes. 

It  is  known,  for  instance,  "that  on  one  recent  quiz  program,  in 
which  a  uniformed  man  appeared,  it  developed  that  the  installa¬ 
tion  to  which  the  man  is  attached  was  incensed,  but  this  displeas¬ 
ure  occurred  after  the  show  was  presented  and  not  before,  since, 
apparently,  there  was  no  way  of  finding  out  in  advance  how  the 
program  would  “use”  the  contestants. 

There  is  no  evidence  other  than  seasoned  guesswork  that  the 
contestants  were  “fixed.’’  It  is  claimed,  however,  that  the  uni¬ 
formed  contestant  was  "the  only  one"  not  "fixed,"  meaning,  ap¬ 
parently,  "rehearsed."  On  the  other  hand,  to  have  a  soldier,  sailor, 
marine  or  coast  guarder  come  “unprepared"  on  a  show  that  was 
otherwise  “prepared"  contestant-wise,  appears  also  to  reflect  on 
the  military  service  as  a  participant,  in  the  view  of  many  observers 
in  the  trade  or  otherwise. 


‘Odyssey  to  Explore  Witch  Hunts, 
Voodoo  Rites,  Comic  Strips,  Etc. 


Live  underwater  telecast  of  af 
treasure  hunt,  a  filmed  West  Indies 
voodoo  ceremony,  a  survey  of  40 
years  of  American  maimers  and 
morals  as  seen  through  motion  pic¬ 
tures,  a  recreation,  of  the  Salem 
witchcraft  trials,  a  study  of  60 
years  of  comic  strips  and  a!  score 
of  kindred  offbeat  "non-fiction"  en¬ 
tries  will  highlight  CBS-TV’s 
"Odyssey”  hourlong  entry  which 
bows  Sunday  (6)  as  the  network’s 
prime  public  service  offering  of 
the  season. 

Though  produced  in  cooperation 
with  the  American  Assn,  of  Mu¬ 
seums  and  museums  in  Europe  and 
Asia,  the  web  plans  “Odyssey"  as 
anything  but  a  museum  piece.  As 
outlined  by  narrator  Charles  Col- 
lingwood  at  a  press  luncheon  in 
N.Y.  last  week,  the  show  intends 
to  achieve  “"what  the  museums 
would  like  to  do  but  can’t."  Hence, 
for  example,  the  live  underwater 
pickup  from  the  Florida  keys, 
where  skindivers-turned-camera- 
men  (trained  by  CBS)  with  special¬ 
ly-developed  equipment  will  try  to 
dig  out  treasure  from  sunken 
Spanish  galleons — an  approximate 
$68,000,000  worth. 

Similarly,  the  show  on  comic 
Strips,  hardly  a  museum  piece,  with 
AT  Capp,  Walt  Kelly  and'  Mitton 
Coniff  slated  as  guests;  also  a  show 
on  Sherlock  Holmes  and  the  Baker 
Street  Irregulars,  with  mystery 
writer  Rex  Stbut  and  N.Y.  Herald 
Tribune  sports  columnist  Red 
Smith  among  the  guests.  Shooting 
starts  next  month  in  the  interiors 
of  Jamaica  on  a  voodoo  rite,  ar¬ 
ranged  for  the  show  by  Episcopa- 
(Continued  on  page  36) 


Lynn  Dollar’s  Weather 
Strip  Set  for  WRCA-TV 

Lynn  Dollar,  of  the  $64,000  Ques¬ 
tion"  cast,  gets  her  own  regular 
five-minute  weather  strip  at  6:55- 
7  p.m.  on  WRCA-TV,  N.Y.  Show 
is  being  sponsored  by  National 
Airlines,  which  moved  into  the 
time  period  vacated  by  Esso.  Oil 
company  renewed  its  "Esso  Re¬ 
porter"  news  segment  but  cut  back 
to  10  minutes,  6:45  to  6:55. 

Curiously  enough,  Miss  Dollar 
auditioned"  forathe  show  on  the 
rival  CBS-TV  flagship  in  N.Y., 
WCBS-TV.  That  was  a  couple  of 
months  back  when  she  subbed  for 
WCBS-TV’s  regular  weather  girl, 
Carol  Reed,  who  was  on  vacation. 


Perry  Como  Show 

To  Hit  the  Road 

/ 

Perry  Como  will  take  to  the  road 
with  his  Saturday  night  NBC-TV 
show.  Under  active  consideration 
at  NBC  is  a  four-week  Coast  orig¬ 
ination  for  the  Como  stanza.  Web 
wants  to  do  it;  so  does  Como,  and 
-  the  only  undetermined  factor  is 
the  time.  It  may  be  in  a  month  or 
six  weeks,  but  there’s  also  the  pos¬ 
sibility  it  will  be  held  off  till  the 
spring. 

Idea  for  the  Coast  originations 
stemmed  from  the  Como,  telecast 
out  of  Miami  during  the  network’s 
30th  anniversary  convention  i 
couple  of  weeks  back.  v  Not  only 
was  the  network  happy  with  the 
show  itself,  but  the  idea  of  the 
extra  excitement  engendered  by  its 
being  away  from  home  base  gave 
rise  to  the  Coast  project. 

Como  is  planning  two  other  re¬ 
motes,  one  from  West  Point  and 
one  from  Annapolis.  Probability  is 
that  these  will  be  done  before 
Como  goes  out  to  the  Coast. 


E 

AN  ALLTIME  HIGH 

CBS-TV  is  a  cinch  to  become  the 
first  network  to  top  the  $200, 0P0,- 
000  annual  billings  mark.  The  net¬ 
work  has  already  piled  up  a  10- 
month  volume  of  $183,280,533,  and 
with  ejection  billings  and  heavy 
Christmas  advertising  still  to  be 
counted  for  the  final  mouths,  is 
certain  to  pass  the  $200,000,000 
mark  with  plenty  to  spare.  Net¬ 
work  last  year  hit  an  alltime  high 
of  $189,018,121. 

The  network’s  mark  for  the  first 
10  months  of  this  year  represents 
an  18.2%  increase  over  the  $155,- 
098,072  registered  for  the  first  10 
months  of  1955. 

Signficantly,  quite  close  to  CBS- 
TV  in  its  increase  in  10-month 
billings  was  ABC-TV,  not  only  per¬ 
centage-wise  but  dollar-wise.  ABC- 
TV  pulled  down  10-month  billings 
of  $63,306,036  this  year,  a  64% 
hike  over  its  $38,595,620  mark  of 
last  year  and  a  $24,710,416  dollar 
increase.  That  beat  not  only  the 
CBS-TV  and  NBC-TV  percentage 
increases  but  exceeded  even  NBC- 
TV’s  dollar  increase  for  the  period 
of  $20,859,390,  an  increase  which 
hiked  NBC’s  10-months  billings 
15.1%  to  $152,744,029.  CBS’  dollar 
increase  was  $28,182,461. 

ABC-TV  v.p.  Ollie  Treyz,  in  a 
year-end  report,  predicted  ABC-TV 
gross  would  top  the  $75,000,000 
mark  this  year.  Last  year’s  12- 
month  level  of  $51,393,434  has  al¬ 
ready  been  topped  by  the  new  10- 
(Continued  on  page  36) 


Ford  Buys  'Brothers’ 

Ford  Motors,  which  has  been  dis¬ 
tributing  its  television  largesse  in 
small  doses  since  dropping  “Ford 
Star  Jubilee,"  made  another  such 
deal  last  week,  picking  up  two  al¬ 
ternate-week  segments  of  CBS- 
TV’s  “The  Brothers."  Ford  sup¬ 
planted  Sheaffer  P.en  on  the  pro¬ 
grams  of  yesterday  (Tues.)  and 
Jan.  15. 

Other  Ford*  two-week  quickies 
have  been  distributed  in  ‘T  Love 
Lucy,”  "December  Bride"  and  oth¬ 
er  Columbia  segments.  Agency  is 
J.  Walter  Thompson. 


Culligan’s  Zingy  Hotfoot  Puts 


$7,000,000  in  New  Net  Biz  Into 
NBC  Radio  Coffers  for  ’57  Preem 


CBS’  Razzle-Daysle 

CBS  president  Frank  Stan¬ 
ton  describes  the  network’s 
10%  acquisition  of  Mike 
Todd’s  "Around  the  World  In 
80  Days”  thusly: 

“CBS  now  owns  eight  days. 
Todd  still  has  72." 


NewsmenShare 
Pension  Benefits 
In  CBS  Precedent 

CBS  news  correspondents,  both 
foreign  and  domestic,  are  now  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  network’s  pension 
plan  system.  Whether  it’s  an  Eric 
Severaid  in  Washington,  a  Howard 
K.  Smith  in  London,  a  Dave  Seho- 
enbrun  in  Paris  or  any  of  the  oth¬ 
ers  in  the  far-flung  news  organiza¬ 
tion  of  the  network,  they’re  all  now 
considered  “part  of  the  family” 
and  eligible  for  CBS  pension,  only 
major  qualification  being  30 
months  of  employment  with  the 
wTeb. 

Decision  comes  as  a  year-end 
shift  in  policy  at  the  network,  with 
CBS  of  the  opinion  that  it  now  be¬ 
comes  the  first  news  organization 
in  this  country,  if  not  the  world, 
to  establish  a  pension  plan  for 
newsmen.  Until  now  the  commen¬ 
tators  and  news  staffers  around  the 
world  were  bracketed  along  with 
talent  and  thus  ineligible  for  pen¬ 
sion  benefits.  However,  they  now 
enjoy  the  same  status  as  adminis¬ 
trators  and  execs  within  the  CBS 
“family." 
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Long  a  problem  child  of  the 
parent  NBC  and  RCA  structures, 
NBC  Radib  starts  a  new  year  and 
what  it  hopes  will  prove  a  new 
era  on  Jan.  14.  On  that  date,  the 
web’s  new  hot-line  news  service 
starts,  its  five-minutes-on-the-hour- 
every-hour  newscasts  take  effect 
and  a  streamlined  daytime  sched¬ 
ule  moves  in.  Equally  important, 
there’s  some  $7,000,000  in  net  new 
business  that  becomes  effective  that 
date. 

Whether,  under  the  flamboyant 
and  energetic  leadership  of  v.p.  Joe 
Culligan,  the  web  does  manage  to 
turn  the  corner  is  still  a  matter  of 
conjecture.  But  in  the  short  space 
of  four  months,  since  Culligan  took 
command,  he’s  engineered  a  major 
feat  in  terms  of  results  with  both 
affiliates  and  advertisers. 

On  the  affiliate  front,  Culligan 
got  the  stations  to*  okay  an  exten¬ 
sive  schedule  revamp,  got  them 
to  agree  to  carry  news  on  the  hour 
for  17  hours  a  day,  only  eight  of 
which  are  network  option  hours, 
got  them  to  surrender  any  veto 
power  over  the  "hot-line"  service 
by  which  NBC  will  break  into  any 
or  all  local  programming  with  a 
d’rect  wire  flash  with  a  major  news 
event.  -  He  did  some  giving  too, 
like  90-second  station  breaks,  local 
sale  of  the  network’s  non-commer¬ 
cial  spots,  etc.,  but  the  point  is  he 
brought  his  program  thrpugh  in¬ 
tact  in  a  period  when  the  roof 
threatened  to  fall  in  on  network- 
affiliate  relationships  and  at  a  time 
when  rival  CBS  was  piling  up  busi¬ 
ness  tyhile  NBC  was  at  a  virtual 
standstill. 

$4,200,000  on  Two  Sales 

On  the  sponsorship  front,  Culli¬ 
gan  and  sales  v.p.  Bill  McDaniel 
pulled  in  the  two  biggest  single 
radio  sales  of  the  year  (and  the 
biggest  of  the  past  several  years) 
via  the  sale  of  that  five-days-a- 
week-17-times-a-day  news  package 
to  Brown  &  Williamson  and  Bris¬ 
tol-Myers  for  total  net  billings  of 
$4,200,000.  The  Brown  &  William¬ 
son  deal,  out  of  the  Ted  Bates 
agency,  was  finalized  last  week, 
and  gives  the  web’s  five-minute 
news  operation  SRO  status  in  the 
short  period  of  four  weeks  since 
the  package  was  placed  on  the 
market. 

Added  to  this  is  almost  $3,000,- 
000  net  in  smaller  sales  piled  up 

(Continued  on  page  31) 


Nestle,  Toni  Will 


lie’ Tab 


NBC-TV  last  week  firmed  up  its 
sponsorship  situation  on  the  new 
"Blondie"  series  with  the  signing 
of  Nestle  to  alternate  sponsorship 
with  Toni.  At  the  same  time,  to 
make  way  for  its  new  splurge,  Nes¬ 
tle  is  yielding  alternate  weeks  on 
its  CBS-TV  "Oh  Susannah"  show, 
on  which  it  had  been  the  sole  spon¬ 
sor,  to  Helene  Curtis.  Nestle  starts 
on  "Blondie"  Jan.  11;  Helene  Cur¬ 
tis  starts  alternate  weeks  on  "Su¬ 
sannah"  the  following  night. 

When  Jackie  Gleason  returned  to 
the  full-hour  live  format  on  Co¬ 
lumbia  this  season  under  Old  Gold- 
Bulova  auspices,  Nestle,  which  had 
been  one  of  Gleason’s  sponsors  be¬ 
fore  his  Buick  film  switch,  insist¬ 
ed  on  holding  down  the  Saturday 
9  p.m.  slot  following  Gleason.  CBS- 
TV  gave  Nestle  the  spot  and  okayed 
"Susannah"  as  the  entry.  With 
Gleason’s  ratings  falling  off,  Nestle 
apparently  decided  to  spread  its 
coin  around. 

Both  “Susannah"  and  "Blondie," 
incidentally,  are  Hal  Roach  Jr. 
packages.  Latter  starts  in  the  Fri¬ 
day  8  p.m.  slot  this  week  (4),  as  a 
replacement  for  Walter  Winchell, 
with  Toni  retaining  its  skip-week1. 
There’s  a  time  shift  involved,  with 
Toni  and  "Blondie"  moving  down 
to  8  and  "Life  of  Riley"  moving  up 
to  8:30  for  Gulf  Oil. 
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Ford:  love  That  Share-of-Andience’ 

Of  late  there  has  been  a  growing  respect  within  sponsor-agency 
circles  for  share-of-audience  figures  as  opposed  to  straight  rating 
figures.  More  and  more  clients  are  considering  them  as  perhaps 
the  mm?e  meaningful  digits  on  the  Trendex-Nielsen  polls  in  evalu¬ 
ating  the  impact  of  /their  shows  on  the  nation’s  audiences. 

Ford  Motor  Co.,  for  one,  is  extremely  bullish  on  its  share-of- 
audience  findings  regarding,  its  sponsorship  of  Tennessee  Ernie 
Ford  Thursday  night  show  on  NBC-TV  (opposite  “Playhouse  90”). 
Probing  into  the  week-by-week  share-of-audience  on  the  Nielsens, 
Ford  is  doing  some  chest-thumping  over  the  fact  that,  for  the  9:30 
to  10  p.m.  rivalry,  Ernie  Ford  has  been  more  than  holding  his  own 
with  the  more  ambitious  dramatic  showcase  on  CBS-TV.  As  wit¬ 
ness:  On  Oct.  4,  Ford’s  share-of-audience  was  42.9,  compared  with 
32.6;  on  Oct.  11  it  was  39.8,  compared  to  30.3;  on  Oct.  18  it  was 
43.7,  compared  to  34.6;  on  Nov.  8  it  was  36.5,  compared,  to  45.9; 
on  Nov.  15  it  was  41.7,  compared  to  34.7,  and  on  Nov.  22  it  was 
40.2,  compared  to  45.5  for  “Playhouse’s”  presentation  of  “Eloiise.” 


Italo  TVs  Censorship  Snarl 

Was  It  Political  Sensitivities  Or  Dancer’s 
Skimpy  Costume  That  Cued  Axing? 

- — : — f  - - : 


By  RAY  JOSEPHS 

(Author  of  “ Latin  America :  Con - 
tinent  in  Crisis  ”  “Argentine  Di¬ 
ary ”  and  other  books;  longtime 
correspondent  in  Latin  America 
for  Variety.!  J 

The  year  1957  will  see  television 
in  Brazil  really  come  of  age. 

Such  is  the  forecast  of  a  cross- 
section  of  those  in  the  industry, 
business  and  government  circles 
recently  surveyed  by  this  corre¬ 
spondent  In  a  first-hand,  study  of 
what  has  been  called  the  fastest 
growing  communications  and  mer¬ 
chandising  media  in  Latin  Amer¬ 
ican  history. 

Introduced  into  Latin  America’s 
largest  country  less  than  five  yean 
ago;  television  has  not  only  over¬ 
come  a  dramatic  struggle  for  its 
very  economic  existence,  but  grown 
into  one  of  the  most  powerful  of 
Latin  sales  media. 

This  despite  the  fact  that  in  the 
three  Brazilian  cities  where  tele¬ 
vision  stations  are  now  in  opera¬ 
tion — Rio  de  Janeiro,  the  capital; 
Sao  Paulo,  the  largest  city  and  in¬ 
dustrial  leader,  and  northern  Belo 
Horizonte  there  are  only  1,500,000 
of  what  are  known  locally  as  tele- 
spectadores. 

Brazil’s  total  population  is,  ac¬ 
cording  to  July  1,  1956.  figures, 
60,080,341.  Of  these  authorities 
contacted '  during  this  correspond¬ 
ent’s  five-weeks  Varig  Airlines  sur¬ 
vey,  consider  only  35,000,000  con¬ 
sumer  goods  purchasers.  They  rate 
the  rest  -as  either  so  remote  from 
consumer  purchasing  requirements, 
or  just-above-subsistence  economic 
category,  that  they  are  only  statis¬ 
tical  figures. 

But  even  with  the  relatively  lim¬ 
ited  number  of  viewers,  the  sales- 
making  impact  of  television  is  such 
that  it  has  created  new  shopping 
habits,  new  criteria  of  selection, 
and  a  big  chunk  of  the  advertising 
cruzeiros. 

As  in  the  U.S.  earlier,  this  cor¬ 
respondent  noted  that  ownership 
of  a  television  set  automatically 
confers  social  distinction. 

“Whoever  possesses  a  set,”  one 
observer  pointed  out,  “belongs  to 
a  new  level  of  society.  Such  fam¬ 
ilies  are  placed  between  those  who 
own  an  automobile  and  those  who 
merely  possess  a  refrigerator.” 

Such  leading  Brazilian  publica¬ 
tions  as  the  weekly  newsmagazine 
Visao  also  feel  that  tv  is  already 
changing  family  habits  of  owners 
and  that  during  1957  these  effects 
will  become  even  more  pronounced. 
As  an  example  another  cited  the 
fact  that  a  contestant  on  a  recent 
program  called  “The  Sky’s  the 
Limit’’  gave  out  with  an  answer 
that  the  master  of  ceremonies  told 
him  was  wrong.  Next  morning  in 
the  conversations  in  Rio’s  innu¬ 
merable  'cafes  there  was  only  one 
topic  of  conversation — the  contest¬ 
ant  was  right  and  the  program 
wrong. 

Newspapers  gave  the  incident 
headlines.  They  demanded  a  re-run 
the  following  Monday  evening. 
And  got  it,  too,  with  plenty  of 
press  Space  in  the  interim.  What 
makes  the  story  worth  reporting 
was  not  the  incident  itself..  Such 
(Continued  on  page  36) 

Annual  Berle  Award 
Mulled  by  Acad;  Comic 
May  M.C.  'Emmy*  Show 

The  Academy  of  Television  Arts 
and  Sciences  plans  to  inaugurate 
an  annual  Milton  Berle  Award  this 
year  for  the  “most  promising  com¬ 
edy  find.  This,  of  course,  would  be 
over  and  above  the  series  of  Emmy 
presentations.  Berle  has  already 
given  his  approval  to  the  idea  and 
the  ATAS  awards  committee  is 
now  in  the  process  of  sifting  can¬ 
didates.  Idea  for  the  Berle  awards 
was  projected  by  Danny  Thomas. 

The  *56-’57  awards  will  be  made 
in-  April  via  an  NBC-TV  telecast 
-preceded  by  a  nominations  show  in 
Mareh  (both  to  be  sponsored  by 
Oldsmobile).  Berle  has  been"  ap¬ 
proached  by  the  network  to  emcee 
•the  show,  which  will  have  a  two- 
way  N.  Y.  and  Coast  origination. 
Berle  will  play  a  Las  Vegas  date 
at  that  time  and  he  would  com¬ 
mute  to  the  NBC-TV  Coast  studios 
for  the  occasion. 


Sophie’s  Serioso 

Sophie  Tucker  will  undertake 
her  first  serious  dramatic  role  this 
Sunday  (8)  in  “No  Time  for  Hearts 
aches,”  an  original  on  the  “CBS 
Radio  Workshop.”  Show  will  or¬ 
iginate  from  Hollywood. 

Script  was  written  by  Sam 
Pierce. 

laslYearonTV; 
Can’t  Afford  It,’ 
Bob  Hope’s  Cry 

Hollywood,  Jan.  1. 

“I  think  it’s  my  last  year  on 
television — I  can’t  afford  it,’*  ob¬ 
serves  Bob  Hope,  disclosing  he  has 
lost  $93,000  on  his  first  three 
Chevy  shows  of  this  season  on 
NBC-TV. 

Hope,  just  back  from  Alaska 
‘Where  he  telefilmed  last  Friday 
night’s  show  on  NBC-TV  and  per¬ 
formed  before  GI’s  stationed  in  the 
north,  said  he  contracted  with  NBC 
before  the  season  began  for  a  cer¬ 
tain  amount,  but  that  his  shows 
have  exceeded  that  figure  every 
outing,  and  added:  “NBC  has  got 
to  come  through,”  referring  to  the 
overage  on  his  shows.  Comedian 
said  he  lost  about  $31,000  on  his 
first  show;  $37,000  on  his  second, 
and  $25,000  on  his  third. 

Ironically,  although  he  has  suf¬ 
fered  a  financial  loss  on  his  .tele¬ 
shows,  Hope  has  posted  high  rat¬ 
ings,  with  a  37.5  and  35.6  his  first 
two  Chevy  hours.  The  star  said  “I 
believe  these  ratings  have  proved 
my  theory,  that  to  have  a  good 
show  you  must  line  up  top  gues- 
tars,  and  move  your  show  around. 
It’s  paid  off  rating-wise.”  Hope’s 
second  show  was  from  N.  Y.,  his 
third  from  Anchorage,  Alaska. 
“You  can  argue  with  my  theory; 
all  I  know  is  its  worked  as  far  as 
ratings  are  concerned,”  he  added. 

“The  rising  costs  in  tv  are  pro¬ 
hibitive — for  labor,  talent  and  even 
myself,”  Hope  declared.  “I’m  a  hit 
but  going  broke,  as  far  as  tv  is 
concerned.  The  sponsor  loves  the 
show,  but  I’m  still  going  broke.  I 
wish  I  could  afford  tv,  but  judging 
from  the  losses  so  far  this  season, 
I  don’t  think  so,”  he  said. 

Hope  has  signed  to  star  in  seven 
Chevy  shows  this  season. 


‘LAST  TYCOON’ SET 
FOR ‘PLAYHOUSE  90’ 

“Playhouse  90”  has  scheduled  a 
;  new  adaptation  of  F.  Scott  Fitz¬ 
gerald’s  “The  Last  Tycoon”  by  Don 
Mankiewicz  for  Feb.  14.  Man- 
kievvicz,  whose  novel  “Trial”  was 
a  bestseller  and  subsequently  a 
film  hit,  is  wrapping  up  the  adap¬ 
tation  in  New  York.  “Tycoon,” 
Fitzgerald’s  last  novel,  is  an  un¬ 
finished  work  using  as  its  central 
character  a  film  producer  modeled 
on  the  late  Irving  Thalberg. 

Mankiewicz  has  an  interesting 
angle  on  why  previous  tv  and  legit 
adaptations  of  the  novel  have 
flopped.  He  claims  the  adaptors 
tried  to  write  their  own  endings  to 
the  book,  and  says  he’ll  leave  it  at 
just  the  point  it  reached  with  Fitz¬ 
gerald’s  death.  John  Franken- 
theimer  will  direct  the  production, 
for  which  no  casting  has  begun 
yet.  Originally,  it  was  hoped  that 
Humphrey  Bogart  would  play  Thalr 
berg,  but  his  illness  has  ruled  that 
out. 


26  More  for  ‘Choice’ 

Hollywood,  Jan.  1. 
McCadden-Irving  Brecher  tele¬ 
series,  “The  People’s  Choice,”  star¬ 
ing  Jackie  Cooper,  has  been  re¬ 
newed  for  an  additional  26  weeks 
by  sponsoring  Borden  Co.  and 
Procter  &  Gamble  through  Young 
&  Rubicam  and  Compton  ad  agen¬ 
cies,  respectively. 

(“£hoice”  aired  in  the  NBC-TV 
Thursday  9-9:30  p.m.  time  slot, 
will  continue  there,  Brecher  dis¬ 
closed  over  the  weekend. 


»  SAMMY  KAYE 

Columbia  Records — currently 

“I’M  THROUGH  WITH  LOVE” 
Albums 

“WHAT  MAKES  SAMMY  SWING" 
“MY  FAIR  LADY  (For  DANCING)” 
Show  Score  Just  Released 
“FOR  DANCING 

Sammy  Kaye  Swings  and  Sways 
BELLS  ARE  RINGING” 

Mike  Wallace  Packs 
Lot  of  Trade  Interest 
In  Second-Best  Ratings 

Mike  Wallace’s  “Night  Beat” 
stanza  on  WABD,  New  York,  needs 
an  additional  rating  service  just 
for  the  trade.  His  11-to-midnight 
video  interviews,  many  of  them 
with  show  bis  personalities,  are 
among  the  entertainment-publish¬ 
ing  business’  hottest  conversation 
pieces  these  days.  Talk  has  stirred 
up  interest  in  Wallace’s  talents  at 
both  ABC  and  NBC,  but  the  over¬ 
all  ratings  aren’t  quite  as  provoca¬ 
tive  because  “Night  Beat”  has 
been  televised  a  relatively  short 
time. 

Compared  in  Hy  Gardner  who 
does  a  similarly  “tough”  but  short¬ 
er  interview  sesh  on  WRCA-TV 
late  nights  between  11:15  and 
11:25,  Wallace  is  distinctly  second 
best  on  the  ratings.  The  Decem¬ 
ber  ARB  for  New  York  gives 
Gardner,  who  has  been  on  several 
months,  approximately  a  5u5  week¬ 
ly  average.  Wallace,  who  is  seen 
only  Tuesday  through  Friday  in¬ 
stead  of  Gardner’s  five  nights,  gets 
about  a  2  average..  On  Pulse  Gard¬ 
ner  gets  a  4.3  weekly  average  and 
Wallace  a  1.5  four-night  average. 
Nielsep  makes  the  disparity  a  lit¬ 
tle  greater  still  in  favor  of  WRCA’s 
Gardner.  WABD  meanwhile  has 
been  doing  some  on-the-air  brag¬ 
ging  on  its  own,  announcing  re¬ 
sults  of  viewer  polling. 

But  ratings  aside,  the  intra-trade 
gab  regarding  Wallace  has  helped 
enhance  the  reputation  of  his 
“Night  Beat”  producer,  Ted  Yates. 
Yates  came  over  to  DuMont  about 
two  years  ago,  after  a  production 
stint  with  Tex  and  Jinx  on  WRCA. 
It’s  understood  that  any  network 
deal  for  Wallace  will  also  include 
Yates  as  producer,  since  he’s  re¬ 
sponsible  for  sustaining  the  in¬ 
cisive  “Beat”  format. 

Book  Dinah  $  Chevy  Show 
For  St.  Panl  Carnival 

Minneapolis,  Jan,  1. 

As  one  of  the  annual  St.  Paul 
Winter  Carnival  features,  Dinah 
Shore  and  her  tv  cast  will  present 
their  Chevrolet  video  show  from 
the  St.  Paul  Auditorium  Jan.  31. 

The  appearance  will  be  spon¬ 
sored  jointly  by  the  Saintpaulites, 
group  of  local  business  and  pro¬ 
fessional  men  who  stage  the  mardi 
gras  version,  NBC  and  KSTP-TV. 


TV  Seripttr 

Sherwood  Schwartz 
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‘Wife’s’  New  Dress 

Hollywood,  Jan.  1. 

From  now  mi,  emphasis  on  fu¬ 
ture  CBS-TV  ”Do  You  Trust  Your 
Wife”  stanzas  will  be  on  famed 
showbiz,  sports  and  political  cou¬ 
ples,  according  to  director  Jim 
Morgan.-  ' 

In  past,  show,  m.c.’d  by  Edgar 
Bergen,  has  been  confined  mainly 
to  “average”  couple  contestants. 
However,  recent  guest  stints  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joe  E.  Brown  and 
Corinne  Calvet  and  hubby  Jeff 
Stone  cued  the  change. 

Weiss  (&  Geller) 
Post-Toni  Hypo; 
$15,000,000  Biz 

Chicago,’  Jan.  1. 

Edward  H.  Weiss  &  Co.,  Chi- 
based  ad  agency  which  with  the 
new  year  has  changed  its  name 
from  Weiss  &  Geller,  has  made  a 
solid  comeback  after  losing  about 
$7,500,000  in  Toni  billings  just  a 
year  ago  last  month.  With  nine 
new  accounts  added  during  ’56, 
plus  expanded  budgets  anticipated 
from  other  clients,  the  newly- 
tagged  agency  has  recovered  $6,- 
500,000  of  the  lost  billings  and 
figures  the  ’57  placements  will 
total  at  least  $15,000,000. 

That  figure  will  exceed  the  ’55 
billings  of  $13,500,000  of  which 
more  than  half  was  accounted  for 
by  the  Toni  products.  The  Toni 
account  shifted  to  the  newly 
formed  North  Advertising,  launch¬ 
ed  by  Don  Nathanson,  former 
Weiss  &  Geller  veepee.  : 

It’s  figured  that  approximately- 
50%  of  the  current  year’s  billings 
will  be  earmarked  for  television. 

New  accounts  added  since  the 
departure  of  the  Toni  biz  include 
Helene  Curtis’  Lanolin  Discovery 
and  Enden,  the  Corina  label  from 
General  Cigar’s  stable  and  -the 
Purex  Corp’s  Old  Dutch  Cleanser, 

Under  the  new  setup,  12  of  the 
agency’s  execs,  including  prexy  Ed 
Weiss,  own  the  firm’s  stock. 

ABC-TV  Sun.  Nile  Sked 
Still  in  State  of  Flux 

Contrary  to  the  reports  of  the 
last  two  weeks,  “Polka  Time”  is 
by  no  means  established  as  the 
8:30  Sunday  replacement  for 
“Press  Conference,”  the  Corn 
Products  show  moving  to  5:30  on 
ABC-TV  the  same  day.  “Polka 
Time”- was  the  ABC  entry  prior 
to  the  signing  of  “Conference”  last 
fall,  but  even  then  the  network 
wasn’t  keen  on  the  hayseeder  as  a 
leadin  to  “Omnibus.” 

Through  the  night  of  Jan.  13, 
the  network  is  set  with  temporary 
fillers.  Last  Sunday  (30),  web  put 
John  Daly’s  year-end  news  round¬ 
up  into  the  8:30  time.  It  was  orig¬ 
inally  skedded  for  5:30  before 
“Conference”  switched.  Next  two 
Sundays  the  Pharmaceuticals’  “Ted 
Mack  and  the  Amateur  Hour,”  nor¬ 
mally  seen  from  7:30  to  8:30  is  be¬ 
ing  lengthened  by  a  half-hour,  un¬ 
til  9.  Both  shows  will  come  from 
the  Miami  Beach  area.% 

Web  is  up  in  the  air  about  a 
permanent  sub  after  Jan.  13. 


Rome,  Jan.  1. 

Censorship  of  television  is  once 
again  an  issue  here  with  the  drop¬ 
ping  of  the  Billi  And  Riva  revue 
which  had  followed  the  popular 
5,120,000  lire  ($8,200)^  quiz  every 
Thursday  night.  Reason  is  not 
quite  clear,  but  it  is  either  because 
dancer  Alba  Arnova  wore  costumes 
which  were  too  brief  or  because 
the  stars  engaged  in  a  political 
impersonation'  skit  the  previous 
week. 

Once  before  the  Xavier  Cugat- 
Abbe  Lane  Sunday  night  show  was 
summarily  dropped  because  Miss 
Lane’s  dresses  and  numbers  were 
alleged  to  be  too  revealing  and  too 
suggestive,  although  no  official 
statement  was  ever  issued.  While 
Signorina  Arnova  is  trying  to  cash 
in  on  the  attendant  publicity,  the 
outspoke*  weekly  L’Espresso  has 
been  trying  to  prove  that  the  RAI- 
TV  management  would  rather  have 
the  public  believe  she  was  the  rea¬ 
son.  The  weekly  relates  the  story 
behind  the  satires. 

A  censorship  taboo  in  the  Italian 
theatre  is  the  actual  impersonation 
of  living  people.  In  one  skit  the 
two  comedians  spoke  of  the  14-lire- 
per-liter  increase  in  gas  prices. 
One  asked,  “Who  gets  it?”  and  the 
other  replied,  “It  should  be  clear, 
seven  for  each,  Eden  and  Nasser.” 
In  another  skit,  Defense  Minister 
Paolo  Emilio  Tavianl  was  the  sub¬ 
ject.  In  one  scene  his  “mother” 
remarked  that  he  was  reviewing 
the  fleet  and  she.  hoped  «he  had 
put  on  his  woolen  underwear.  A 
floozy  then  remarked  how  lucky  he 
was  to  be  with  so  many  sailors. 
She  was  followed  by  the  wife  of 
Piero  Nennl,  Socialist  chief  who 
aspires  to  the  Premiership,  and  she 
asked,  “And  when  will  something 
pass  in  review  before  my  hus¬ 
band.?”  Finally  a  man  on  the  street 
asked,'  “Who  Is  this  guy  Tavianl 
anyway?” 

0  Looking'  over  the  program,  L’Es- 
(Continued  on  page  36) 

28-City  Closed-TV 
Hookup  Jan.  15  For 
United  Jewish  Appeal 

Potential  of  closed-circuit  tele¬ 
vision  as  a  medium  to  raise  funds 
for  a  national  charity  and  to  stim¬ 
ulate  its  supporters  will  be  tested 
by  the  United  Jewish  Appeal  in  a 
28-city  hookup  on  Jan.  15.  Closed- 
tv  has  already  proved  successful 
as  a  method  for  raising  coin  for 
political  parties,  having  been  em¬ 
ployed  both  by  the  Republicans 
and.  Democrats  during  the  1956 
election  campaign,  but  this  is  the 
first  time  that  a  charity  is  using 
the  medium. 

TNT  Tele-Sessions,  a  division  of 
Theatre  Network  Television,  Is 
providing  the  facilities  and  staging 
the  national  conference  for  the 
UJA.  Campaign’s  objective  is  to 
raise  $100,000,000  for  Its  emer¬ 
gency  rescue  fund  to  transport  and 
resettle  refugees  from  Egypt, 
Hungary,  and  other  countries. 
TNT’s  is  providing  Its  own  large- 
screen  units  for  the  telecast.  Two- 
way  audio  from  each  of  the  28 
participating  cities  will  be  em¬ 
ployed.  Marc  Daniels  is  produc¬ 
ing  the  program. 

The  telecast  will  originate  from 
a  meeting  in  New  York  and  will 
include  a  specially-filmed  message 
from  Israel’s  Prime  Minister,  Da¬ 
vid  Ben-Gurion,  and  a  report  on 
the  Egyptian  and  Hungarian  Jew¬ 
ish  refugees  problem. 
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‘Today’s  $30,492,000  in  5  Years  CREAM  GUYS 

LETOFF  STEAM 


On  Jan.  14,  1952,  NBC-TV  and  Pat  Weaver  inaugurated  a  dra¬ 
matic  departure  in  television  programming  and  sales*  The  pro¬ 
gram  was  “Today,”  with  its  7  to  9  a.pn.  slotting  an  eye-opener  in 
more  ways  than  one  and  its  catch-air  concept  a  daring  innovation. 
On  th$  sales  front,  it  introduced  the  now-widely  used  “magazine 
concept”  which  lat^r  was  employed  up  and  down  the  NBC  line  by 
“Home,”  “Tonight,”  “Matinee  Theatre”  and  a  multitude  of  NBC 
spectaculars. 

In  less  than  two  weeks,  “Today”  celebrates  its  fifth  anniversary 
— it  doesn’t  seem  that  iong — and  in  that  time  ttrs  contributed  some 
$30,492,000  to  the  NBC  coffers,  brought  in  264  different  advertisers, 
introduced  ’to  network  television  no  less  than  134  advertisers  and 
pioneered  the  “Home”  and  “Tonight”  entries,  later  combined  with 
it  saleswise  into  “T-H-T  Package.” 

Though  “Today”  reached  its  sales  peak  in  1954  when  it  grossed 
$10, 000', 000 — this  because  “Home”  and  “Tonight”  were  just  begun 
and  subsequently  diverted  much  of  “Today’s”  billings  into  their 
own  books  via*  the  combined  sales  plan — it  still  is  the  strongman 
of  the  trio,  the  only  one  substantially  in  the  black  and  accounting 
overall  this  past  year  for  41%  of  the  total  T-H-T  billings. 

The  show’s  1956  billings  reached  a  shade  over  $7,000,00^;  the 
goal  for  1957  is  $8,300,000.  That  this  goal  isn’t  beyond  the  realm 
of  possibility  is  indicated  in  the  fact  that  $4,041,000  in  billings  is 
already  booked  for  1957 — that’s  nearly  50%  of  the  goal.  More¬ 
over,  scheduled  advertising  for  the  first  quarter  of  1957  was,  as  of 
this  Dec.  14,  $500,000  or  50%  ahead  of  first-quarter  1956  scheduled 
.  advertising  as  of  Dec.  14  of  last  year.  Things,  as  they  say,  are 
looking  up.  *That  $4,041,000  already  on  the  books  for  ’57,  inci¬ 
dentally,  is  more  than  double  the  original  first-year  total  bill¬ 
ings  of  the  show.  '  _ 


Audience  Promotion  More  Important 
Than  Publicity  These  Pays:  Dundes 


Appointment  last  week  of + 
Charles  S.  lyeinberg  to  succeed 
resigning  George  Crandall  at  CBS 
Radio  with  the  brand-new  title  of 
•‘director  of  audience  promotion” 
Instead  of  Crandall’s  old  “director 
of  press  information”  points  up  a 
new  operating  philosophy  at  the 
web  which  was  summed  up  in  the 
observation  that  ‘'publicity  foj  pub¬ 
licity’s  sake  doesn’t  serve  a  pur¬ 
pose  anymore;  what  we  need  is 
audience  promotion  for  audiences’ 
sake.” 

•  Observation  was  ma'de  by  Jules 
Dundes,  who’s  in  midstream  be¬ 
tween  two  posts,  his  new  slot  as 
v.p.  over  station  administration 
and  his  old  post  of  v.p.  in  charge 
of  advertising,  promotion  and  press 
information  (a  post  for  which  he’s 
still  searching  for  a  successor  to 
himself,  incidentally).  Dundes, 
pointing  to  the  changing  patterns 
of  network  radio  and  the  stiffened 
competition  -in  the  field,  declared 
that  newspaper  space  alon/5  isn’t 
necessarily  worth  the  effort,  that  a 
(Continued  on  page  38) 

ABC  Radio’s  Rate 
Hike  Due  in  April 

A  strong  indication  of  network 
radio’s  minor  revival,  is  the  fact 
that  on  April  1  ABC  Radio  is  go¬ 
ing  to  hike  its  rate  card.  It’s  the 
first  hike  in  network  radio  in  some 
time. 

Decision  covers  increases  in  the 
ABC  morning  block  segmentation 
plan.  Don  Diirgin;  ABC  Radio 
veep,  feels  that  a  buy  at  today’s 
network  radio  prices  is  a  “steal,” 
brought  about  by  “fierce  competi¬ 
tion  and  defeatism.”  Durgin  says 
there  is  agreement  on  Madison 
Ave.  that  if  web  audio  is  not  ex¬ 
actly  a  steal,  it  is  one  of  the  best 
(Continued  on  page  31) 
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Frances  Horwich,  NBC 
Agree  to  Farting  Of 
Ways;  ABC  Deal  Dickered 

NBC-TV  decided  to  take  Dr. 
Frances  Horwich  at  her  word  last 
week  and  accepted  the  “Ding 
Dong”  schoolteacher’s  resignation 
as  supervisor  of  children’s  pro 
grams  after  first  having  refused-  to 
recognize  ,  a  prior  letter  of  resigna¬ 
tion  as  such.  Web  settled  her  con¬ 
tract,  which  had  two  years  to  run, 
and  returned  all  her  rights  to 
“Ding  Dong  School.”  Show  went 
off  the  air  Friday  (28). 

Miss  Horwich  had  submitted  what 
she  termed  a  letter  of  resignation 
some  weeks  ago,  after  NBC  in¬ 
formed  her  it  was  dropping  “Ding 
Dong.”  The  network,  which  para¬ 
phrased,  the  letter  as  one  of  com¬ 
plaint  and  warning  that  if  things 
did  .not  improve  she'd  have  to 
leave,  took  the  stand  that  it  was 
not  a  request  to  resign.  Stand  was 
reversed  last  week,  and  NBC  and 
Dr.  Horwich  parted  company. 

Educator  is  talking  to  the  other 
networks,  notably  ABC-TV,  about 
resuming  “Ding  Dong,”  which  is 
the  main  thing  she  wants  to  do, 


With  disillusionment  spreading 
over  video  talent  like  smog,  ob¬ 
servers  have  been  taking  note  of 
the  volume  of  negative  vocal  com¬ 
ments  made  in  the  past  few. months 
by  some  of  television’s  most  re¬ 
spected  workers.  The  words  sugr 
gest  video'  is  far  too  young  to  have 
developed  such  a  rigid  set  of  stere¬ 
otypes,  prejudices  and  shopworn 
formats. 

Alleged  stultification  of  the 
homescreen  is  laid  to  the  fear"  of 
agency  and  sponsor  executives  to 
experiment  or  be  controversial, 
when  experimentation  and  contro¬ 
versy,  it’s  said,  might  be  the  an¬ 
swer  to  jazzing  up  a  medium  which 
is  generally  conceded  to  be  medi¬ 
ocre  this  season.  Madison  Ave.,  so 
the  theory  goes,  is  acutely  aware 
of  the  prodigious  client  coin  that 
tv  eats  up,  and  is  afraid  to  shoul¬ 
der  the  responsibility  of  being 
wrong.  So  it  clings  to  the  axiom 
that  “nothing  succeeds  like  suc¬ 
cess,”  which  devolves  in  a  modus 
operand!  of  buying  only  video 
ideas  with  a  proven  track  record. 

The  argument  continues  that  if 
sponsors  and  the  other  men  who 
put  the  final  stamp  of  approval  or 
disapproval  on  the  wares  of  tele¬ 
vision  could  truly  say  that  they 
were  satisfied  with  the  audience 
they  get  for  their  programs,  the  tal¬ 
ents  would  simply,  have  to  shrug 
their  shoulders  and  adjust  to  the 
medium’s  limitations.  But  sponsors 
constantly  give  false  hope  by  fran¬ 
tically  shuffling  personnel  and  pro¬ 
grams  in  the  “hollow  search  for  a 
means  of  raising  the  ratings.” 

By  poking  around  in  the  heap 
of  words,  the  chief  objections  of 
talent  to  television  can  be  found. 
There  seem  to  be  three:  an  over¬ 
reliance  by  networks  and  sponsors 
on  television  ratings,  that  instead 
of  being  indications  they  have  be¬ 
come  absolutes;  hyper-sensitivity 
leading  to  heavy  handed  censor¬ 
ship;  and  the  dependence  of  “sure 
things,”  which  results  in  stereo¬ 
typing  talent. 

Groucho,  Powell  Beefs 

The  current  surge  of  comments 
began  approximately  at  the  time 
Groucho  Marx  and  Dick  Powell, 
who  is  producer  as  well  as  actor, 
kicked  some  months  ago  about  the 
fearful  dependence  on  ratings  in 
judging  tv  successes. 

Between  then  and  now  there  has 
been  a  stream  of  psychoanalyses  of 
the  industry’s  failings  by  television 
writers.  Important  ones  like  Dale 
Wasserman  and  Rod  Serling  lent 
their  names  to  their  comments. 
From  the  purely  practical  point  of 
view  that  constant  revision,  forced 

(Continued  on  page  31) 


TvB,  Newspaper  Pubs  at  It  Again; 
This  Time  It’s  a  Rap  for  Print 


Reunion  In  Bed 

Cleveland,  Jan.  1. 

WGAR’s  news  director 
Charles  Day  arrived  home  af¬ 
ter  doing  his  series  of  on-the- 
spot  .  broadcasts  from  Vienna 
on  the  Hungarian  refugee 
story  only  to  be  silenced  by 
laryngitis.  ' 

Day  flew  to  Vienna  ahead  of 
the  Cleveland  Press  “Mercy 
Plane”  to  record  distribution 
of  supplies  and  to  do  series  of 
interviews. 


DuPont  TV  Quest: 
Big  live’ Dramas, 
Prestige  Format 

DuPont,  seriously  looking  to  give 
up  “DuPont  Theatre”  Tuesday 
nights  on  ABC-TV,  since  it’s  had 
trouble  finding  a  way  to  hypo  the 
telefilm  format,  is  interested  in 
doing  a  60  or  90-minute  live  drama 
either  once  or  twice  a  month  as 
the  new  prestige  piece.  The  spon¬ 
sor  is  committed  to  ABC  for  the 
half-hour  slot  until  the  end  of 
June,  but  if  the  network  can  sup¬ 
ply  a  spot  for  the  live  dramatics, 
the  “Theatre”  skein  will  be 
dropped  as  soon  as  possible,  it  was 
learned. 

BBDO,  agency  for  DuPont,  is 
also  surveying  NBC-5PV  and  CBS- 
TV  for  an  hour  or  an  hour-and-a- 
half  slot  on  the  same  frequency 
basis.  But  there  is-  no  indication 
as  to  how  a  tieup  with  either  of 
these  networks  will  affect  the  cur¬ 
rent  ABC  pact.  A  decision  will 
probably  be  forthcoming  on  the 
network  plans  within  a  month,  it 
was  learned  from  the  agency. 

Talent  Associates,  which  does 
the  production  on  Armstrong 
Cork’s  NBC  dramatic  stanza,  is  the 
likely  candidate  to  do  the  DuPont 
show.  Armstrong  is  handled  by 
BBDO,  too. 

It  was  explained  that  there  would 
be  no  conflict  over  story  material 
for  Armstrong  or  DuPont,  even 
though  they  are  both  handled  by 
the  same  package  house,  since  Du¬ 
Pont  wants  a  program  based  en¬ 
tirely  on  adaptations  of  well  known 
modern  writers,  such  as  John 
Steinbeck  and  Ernest  Hemingway. 
Use  of  es  ablished  authors’  works 
is  expected  to  enhance  the  bank- 
roller’s  prestige  format.  Armstrong 
uses  a  great  deal  of  original  video 
material. 


The  sniping  by  the  American 
Newspaper  Publishers  Assn,  and 
Television  Bureau  of  Advertising, 
which  died  down  for  awhile,  has 
started  again  in  the  sense  that  TvB 
has  published  a  compilation  of 
“pertinent  data  and  trends  on 
newspapers”  that  gives  the  print 
medium  something  of  a  rap. 

TvB  reports  that  the  number  of 
ayem  newspapers  has  declined 
17%,  evening  papers  3%,  since  be¬ 
fore  World  War  II.  Sunday  papers 
have  increased  by  3%.  Bureau 
warns  that  “many  of  the  changes 
in  the  number  of  newspapers  are 
the  result  of  mergers,  which  mean 
that  where  an  advertiser  had  two 
ways  to  reach  people  in  a  given 
market,  he  now  has  only  one.” 

On  circulation  of  papers,  TvB 
has  this  to  say:  “During'  the  war, 
daily  newspaper  circulation  in¬ 
creased  at  twice  the  rate  of  U.  S. 
households.  During  the  postwar 
period  newspaper  circulation  in¬ 
creased  at  the  same  rate  as  house¬ 
holds.  However,  since  tv  became 
major  competition,  in  1950,  news¬ 
paper  circulation  has  increased  at 
less  than  one-half  the  rate  of  U.  S. 
households.” 

In  contrast,  TvB  reports  that 
during  the  war  the  average  daily 
newspaper  line  rate  increased  only 
one-third  the  rate  of  circulation  in¬ 
creases.  During  tl\e  postwar  period, 
papers’  costs  increased  two-and- 
one-half  times  faster  than  circula¬ 
tion.  And  during  the  period  after 
the  1950  tv  growth  picture,  the 
dailies’  line  rates  have  gone  up 
over  five  times  faster  than  circula¬ 
tion. 

About  newspaper  cost-per-1,000 
circulation  by  city  size:  “In  gen¬ 
eral,  the  smaller  the  city,  the 
higher  the  cost  per-1,000  circula¬ 
tion  for  the  local  newspaper. 
While  the  average  newspaper’s 
1,000  line  advertisement  costs  $4.10 
per-1,000  circulation,  it  can  range 
from  a  low  of  $2.52  in  the  largest 
cities  to  $13.47  in  the  smallest 
cities.” 

TvB  notes  that  newspaper  cir¬ 
culation  today  remains  “primarily 
within  the  city  itself,”  pointing  out 
that  newspapers  aren’t  reaching 
the  suburbs  in  sufficient  amounts 
to  keep  up  with  suburban  popula¬ 
tion  trends. 


Ratings:  Who,  How,  When  &  Where 


Recent  attacks  on  the  television 
rating  systems  and  on  ratings  in 
general,  coupled  to  the  demand 
last  week  by  Chrysler  ad  manager 
Richard  Forbes  that  the  industry 
must  develop  a  single  comprehen¬ 
sive  '■industry-wide  service,  point 
anew  the  spotlight  on  the  four 
leading  companies  which  furnish 
the  ratings,  as  well  as  the  ins-and- 
outs  of  television  research  and  its 
advantages  arid  inadequacies. 

It’s  not  inappropriate,  therefore, 
for  an  overall  look  at  the  compa¬ 
nies,  how  they  get  their  informa¬ 
tion  and  how  it’s  prepared  and  fur¬ 
nished.  Nor,  in  light  of  some  of 
the  confusion  about  ratings,  is  it 
inappropriate  to  define  exactly 
what  a  rating  is  and  what  can  be 
done  with  it  4n  terms  of  projec¬ 
tion,  etc. 

First  off,  there  are  some  37,200,- 
000  television  homes  in  the  U.S.  A 
program  rating  is  that  percentage 
of  those  37,200,000  homes  which 
are  tuned  to  the  specific  program 
in  question.  Term  sets-in-use  is 
self-explanatory  —  the'  percentage 
of  those  37,200,000  which  are  in 
use,  tuned  to  any  program.  The 
“share-of-audience”  figure  is  the 
ratio  of  those  homes  tuned  to  a 
specific  show  to  the  overall  sets-in- 
use  figure,  of  the  share  of  the  pro¬ 
gram’s  viewers  in  relation  to  all 


viewers  (not  to  all  homes,  for  this 
is  the  meaning  of  the’ rating  itself). 

The  rating  category  itself  is 
broken  down  by  one  of  the  com¬ 
panies,  A.  C.  Nielsen,  into  two  fur¬ 
ther  classes,  “average  audience” 
and  “total  audience.”  Reason  for 
this  is  that  the  audience  for  any 
one  show  may  vary  in  size  during 
the  half-hour  or  hour  or  90-minute 
duration  of  the  program.  The  aver¬ 
age  audience  rating  reflects  the 
ratio  of  the  number  of  homes 
tuned  in  during  an  average  minute 
of  the  program  to  the  total  number 
of  television  homes  (37,200,000). 
The  total  audience  is  the  ratio  of 
the  aggregate  number  of  viewers 
who  have  watched  any  portion  or 
all  of  the  show  for.  more  than  six 
minutes  to  the  total  number  of 
television  homes. 

All  three  categories,  ratings, 
sets-in-use  and  share-of-audience, 
have  their  specific  uses  and  appli¬ 
cations.  Ratings,  being  a  percent¬ 
age  of  an  absolute  figure,  can  be 
projected  to  determine  the  number 
of  homes  which  watched  the  show, 
and  this  serves  as  an  indication  as 
to  the  show’s  circulation,  an  im¬ 
portant  factor  in  media  evaluation. 
The  projection  into  number  of 
homes,  put  simply,  is  achieved  by 
multiplying  37,200,000  by  the  rat¬ 
ing  itself.  With  additional  infor¬ 


mation,  such  as  viewers-per-set,  or 
viewers-per-home,  the  actual  num¬ 
ber  of  viewers  who  have  watched 
the  program  can  be  determined. 

Sets-In-Use 

Sets-in-use,  similarly,  serves  an¬ 
other  important  media  function. 
Naturally,  a  sponsor  prefers,  all 
other  factors  being  equal,  to  pur¬ 
chase  a  time  period  when  more 
people  are  watching.  The  sets-in- 
use  figures  furnish  him  this  infor¬ 
mation  on  which  are  the  better 
viewing  periods.  Share-of-audi- 
ence  is  useful  for  competitive  de¬ 
terminations — which  show  in  the 
time  period  is  capturing  more 
audience.  The  average  audience 
rating  figure  is  useful,  because  it 
can  determine  how  a  show  holds 
up  during  the  course  of  its  time 
period. 

Definitions  out  of  the  way,  ques¬ 
tion  now  arises  as  to  how  the  in¬ 
formation  is  securfed,  how  accurate 
it  is  and  ^iow  it  differs  from  com¬ 
pany  to  company.  Since  each  of 
the  four  major  companies,  A.  C. 
Nielsen,  Trendex,  American  Re¬ 
search  Bureau  and  The  Pulse,  all 
operate  differently,  it  simplest  to 
take  them  each  in  turn. 

A.  C.  Nielsen  —  Nielsen  ratings 
are  secured  through  the  use  of  an 
electronic  taping  device  called  an 
(Continued  on  page  34) 


Como’s  2-1  Rating 
Edge  Vs,  Gleason 

Far  the  second  weekend  running 
(29-30),  Perry  Como’s  Trendex  rat¬ 
ing  more  than  doubled  that  of 
Jackie  Gleason  in  the  battle  for 
Saturday  night  dominance.  Como 
scored  a  34.1  to  Gleason’s-  16.8, 
with  ABC’s  “Famous  Film  Festi¬ 
val”  averaging  to  4.5.  On  Friday, 
Bob  Hope  easily  topped  the  com¬ 
petition  with  a  28.7  8-9  average, 
compared  with  12.3  and  14.7  for 
“Crusader”  and  “Schlitz  Play¬ 
house”  on  CBS  and  10.4  and  6.2 
for  “Treasure  Chest”  and  “The 
Vice”  on  ABC.  Sunday,  Ed  Sullivan 
again  outpointed  Steve  Allen,  30.9 
to  17.5,  with  ABC’s  “Amateur 
Hour”  getting  a  6.8  in  the  first 
(Continued  on  page  38) 
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In  %  10%  lncrea$e  in  Profits 


Washington,  Jan.  1.  f 
Despite  a  sizable  increase  in  the 
number  of  stations,  radio  broad- 
casting’s  gross  in  1955  was  only 
slightly  above  the  previous  year 
but  profits  (before  Federal  Income 
taxi  increased  substantially  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  final  report  of  the^  FCC 
last  week  on  the  broadcast  indus¬ 
try’s  financial  operations. 

Radio  industry  revenues  totaled 
$453,400,000  for  a  gain  of  less  than 
1%  over  1954  while  earnings  hit 
the  $46,000,000  mark  for  an  in¬ 
crease  of  10%  over  the  previous 
year.  The  report  was  based  .on- 
operations  of  2,704  AM  and  AM- 
FM  stations  in  1955  as  compared 
with  2,55  such  facilities  in.  1954. 
However,  the  number  of  FM-only 
stations  decreased  from  1954  from 
43  to  38  in  1955. 

The  seven  national  and  regional 
networks,  including  their  owned 
and  operated  stations,  grossed  $78,- 
300,000  in  1955,  a  decline  of  11.6%. 
Profits  of 'the  nets  totaled  $5,900,- 
000,  a  drop  of  28%  from  1954. 

(Broadcast  revenues  include  sale 
of  time,  talent  and  program  pro¬ 
duction  to  advertisers). 

Network  Time  Sales  Dip 
Network  time  sales  for  1955  fell 
to  $64,100,000  or  23.4%  below  1954. 
However,  station  time  sales  to  na¬ 
tional  spot  advertisers  ($120,400,- 
000)  were  slightly  above  1954  while 
station  time  sales  to  local  adver¬ 
tisers  ($272,000,000)  was  approxi¬ 
mately  10%  greater  than  1954. 

The  report  showed  that  741  or 
27.5%  of  the  nation’s  AM  stations 
lost  money  in  1955  as  compared 
with  losses  by  780  or  30.7%  in 
1954.  Surprisingly,  about  75%  of 
the  losing  stations  have  been  in 
operation  since  1951  or  earlier. 
More  than  30%  of  them  have  been 
in  operation  at  least  10  years^ 

Only  seven  of  the  38  FM-only 
stations  operating  in  1955  were  in 
the  black.  Of  the  43  FM-only  out¬ 
lets  in  1954  there  were  355  which 
lost  money. 

Overall  broadcast  industry  rev¬ 
enues,  including  tv,  for  1955,  to¬ 
taled  $1,198,100,000,  which  was  an 
increase  of  approximately  15% 
over  1954. 

Overall  profits  of  the.  industry 
totaled  $196,200,000,  an  increase 
of  48%  over  the  previous  year. 

Revenues  of  the  tv  industry'  (re¬ 
ported  previously  by  the  Commis¬ 
sion)  totaled  $744,700,000  or  25.6% 
over  1954.  Television  profits  were 
$150,200,000  or  66%  above  1954. 


ABC-TV  All-Music 
Sat.  NUe  Formats 

ABC-TV  is  mdlling  an  all-music 
Saturday  night  beginning  in  late 
January.  The  prospects  look  good 
to  insiders.  Network  intends  drop¬ 
ping  the  7:30  to  9  “Famous  Film 
Festival,”  a  group  of  British  fea¬ 
tures,  by  March  anyhow,  and  the 
feeling  is  that  since  the  pix  are 
paid  for  already,  it  won’t  hurt  to 
axe  them  sooner  in  hopes  of  at¬ 
tracting  buyers  before  spring. 

Lawrence  Welk,  from  9  to  10,  an 
established  rating-getter,  will  act 
as  the  core  for  a  7  to  11  p.m.  mu¬ 
sical  lineup.  Network  is  contem¬ 
plating  another  bandsman,  as  yet 
unnamed,  for  7:30  to  8.  From  8 
to  9,  a  series  of  different  band  re¬ 
motes  from  Chi,  New  Orleans,  etc., 
is  the  hottest  entry.  Since  “Ozark 
Jubilee,”  from  10  to  11  (last  half 
sold  co-operatively)  is  also  music, 
and  the  upcoming  (Jan.  12)  Galen 
Drake  half-hour  for  Best  Foods  a 
musical  format  in  part. 

CBS  Tax  Expert  Quits 
After  25-Year  Tenure 

Arthur  S.  Padgett;  general  audi¬ 
tor  and  administrative  head  of  the 
tax  department  for  CBS  Inc.,  is 
retiring  from  the  network  this  year 
after  more  than  25  years  with  the 
web.  He’ll  continue  to  serve  CBS 
as  a  consultant  on  tax  matters, 
however. 

Padgett’s  responsibilities  will  be 
divided,  with  chief  auditor  Norman 

V.  DuFrane  moving  up  to  the  post 
of  general  auditor  and  Kenneth 

W.  Hoehn,  director  of  taxes,  taking 
over  as  chief  of  the  tax  depart¬ 
ment. 


For  Sale:  Hoi  Script 

Hollywood,  Jan.  1. 

Following  communique  has 
been  received  by  Writers 
Guild  of  America  West: 

“I  was  a  trigger  man  for  the 
Berger-Sheldon  mob  in  Chi¬ 
cago  back  in  the  1920*s.  I  knew 
them  all. 

“I’ve  recently  been  released 
after  serving  a  27-year  stretch 
.for  murder,  kidnap  and  rob¬ 
bery.  Cops,  wardens,  newspa¬ 
permen  and  movie  directors 
have  told  me  I’ve  got  a  good 
story  to  tell — a  lot  of  stories. 
I’ve  got  records  to  back  it  all 
up. 

“But  every  man  to  his  rack¬ 
et.  ’  I  couldn’t  write  it  up  if  I 
served  another"  27  years  in 
prison.  Writers  interested  can 
contact  me,  A.  Newman,  Gen- 
eral  Delivery,  Solana  Beach, 
Calif.”  * 


2d  Frisco  Station 
Struck  By  AFTRA 

San  Francisco,  Jan.  1. 

AFTRA  struck  a  second  major 
independent  radio  station  here  last 
week  over  layoff  of  two  announcers 
and  strike  promptly  assumed  an 
“Alice-in-Wonderland”  aura  when 
struck  station  offered  the  pair, 
their  jobs  back. 

KYA  laid  off  John  Bowles  and 
Dave  Dorris  last  Wednesday  (26) 
morning,  and  late  that  afternoon 
AFTRA  threw  picket  line  around 


Gold-Plated  Picket 

San  Francisco,  Jan.  1. 

AFTRAspickets  'marching  in 
front  of  strikebound  KSFO 
and  KYA  studios  in  Fairmont 
Hotel  included  what  must  be 
America’s  best-heeled  prole¬ 
tarian. 

He’s  Jim  Hawthorne,  KYA 
deejay,  who  this  year  sold  his 
radio  station,  KOLD,  Yuma, 
Ariz.,  and  his  tv  station, 
KSHO,  Las  Vegas,  at  whop¬ 
ping  profits. 
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entrances  to  KYA  studio  in  Fair¬ 
mont  Hotel. 

L.  P.  Corbett,  lawyer  for  Bay 
Area  Independent  Broadcasters 
Association  with  which  KYA  is 
affiliated,  said  announcers  were, 
laid  off  because .  “they  weren’t 
needed  to  meet  the  station’s  oper¬ 
ating  needs.” 

Irv  Phillips,  KYA’s  general  man¬ 
ager,  added  Bowles  and  Dorris 
would  be  first  on  station’s  rehiring 
list,  insisted  their  work  was  sat¬ 
isfactory. 

Next  day  he  wired  the  two  men, 
offered  them  their  jobs  back,  set¬ 
ting  a  weekend  deadline.  Neither 
Bowles  nor  Dorris,  however,  would 
(Continued  on  page  36) 


Benny  &  ‘Brooks’  As 
Back-to-Back  Tapes 
in  CBS  Radio  Shifts 

CBS  Radio  is  pairing  two  old 
taped  series  back-to-back  Sunday 
nights.  The  Jack  Benny  show,  -on 
tape,  was  installed  at  the  beginning 
of  the  season  in  its  old  7  p.m.  slot; 
now,  starting  this  week  (6)  at 
7:30,  will  be  tapes  of  old  episodes 
of  the  “Our  Miss  Brooks”  series. 
“Brooks”  has  been  off  since  the 
end  of  last  season,  when  Toni 
dropped  out,  and  Eve  Arden  was 
unwilling  to  return  on  a  sustain¬ 
ing  basis,  so  the  deal  for  the  reuse 
of  the  tapes  was  worked  out. 

“Brooks”  will  replace  “Juke  Box 
Jury,”  the  Peter  Potter  show  out 
of;  the  Coast,  which’  is  being 
dropped.  Another  weekend  show 
about  to  get  the  axe  is  “Romance,” 
the  Saturday  noon  dramatic  series, 
which  will  make  way  for  a  new 
Saturday  “Amos  ’n’  Andy”  show. 
“A&A”  have  been  expanding  of 
late — show  went  to  45  minutes 
week-nights  this  week  to  take  over 
the  |  Bing  Crosby  time  and  now 
gets  the  Saturday  half-hour  as  well. 
Another  new  Saturday  entry  is 
Kathy  Godfrey,  with  “City  Hospi¬ 
tal”  getting  the  axe. 


Mutual  to ‘Sneak’ 
$1,090,000  Quiz 
In  Upstate  N.  Y. 

A  running  52-week  $1,000,008 
quiz  contest  for  the  Mutual  net 
will  be  tested  in  Jamestown,  N.  Y., 
later  this  month,  and  if  the  con¬ 
test  concept .  works  but  there,  the 
quizzer  will  be  networked  early  in 
the  spring. 

#  The  contest,  featuring  identifica¬ 
tion  of  sounds,  under-  net  auspices 
would  be  budgeted  from  $1,000,000 
to  $1,500,000  oyer  a  52- week  pe¬ 
riod,  with  about  $24,000  in  prizes 
and  cash  awarded  weekly.  Pres¬ 
ent  plans,  sparked  by  program  di¬ 
rector  Brad  Simpson,  call  for  con¬ 
testants  to  identify  broadcast 
sounds  and  events  by  filling  out  a 
specially-made  IBM  card  which  will 
offer  a  variety  of  choices. 

In  an.  apparent  attempt  to  gain 
circulation,  contest  segments  will 
be  broadcast,  daily  except  Sunday. 
10  minutes  in  the  morning  and  af¬ 
ternoon,  Monday  through  Satur¬ 
day.  These  segments  will  come  un¬ 
der  the  heading  of  “$1,000,000 
Quiz,”  In  the  evening,  Monday 
through  Friday,  a  25-minute  quiz 
show  wiU  be  offered  under  the  title 
of  -“National  Quiz  Championship,” 
the  latter  representing  the  run-off 
of  the  winners  in  the  daytime 
shows. 

All  in  all,  if  present  plans  jell 
following  the  test  run  over  MBS 
affiliate  WJOC  in  Jamestown,  17 
different  giveaway  contest  periods 
will  be  held  during  the  course  of 
the  week,  taking  between  '35  to 
45  minutes  of  each  16  hour  broad¬ 
casting  day. 

Disclosure  of  net  plans  came  on 
the  heels  of  a  recent  debunking 
of  giveaway  contests,  made  by  Rob¬ 
ert  Leder,  general  manager  of  MBS 
o&o  New  York  flagship  WOR.  If 
the  contest  is  adopted  by  the  net, 
WOR  presumably  will  fall  in  line. 

While  the  $1,000,000  price  tag 
for  the  contest  looks  like  a  large 
amount,  MBS  execs  say  that  over 
a  52-week  period  the  figure  is  no 
larger  than  expended  by  current 
quiz  programs  on  tv  and  radio,  or 
similar  contests  In  newspapers.  ’ 

Contest  plans  call .  for  the  na¬ 
tional  distribution  of  IBM  cards 
via  affiliate  stations  and  other 
means,  with  the  provision-  that  all 
cards  be  distributed  freely  without 
any  tie-ins  or  “gimmicks.”  Any 
listener  with  a  card  can  play  the 
gam?.  Clues  will  be  broadcast  dur¬ 
ing  the  alloted  hours,  with  the  list¬ 
ener  giveh  an  identification  choice 
on  the  special  IBM  card.  Winners 
will  be  notified  via  the  malls  and 
by  the  local  affiliate  station.  As 
to  the  sounds  that  Will  be  broad¬ 
cast,  an  example  would  be  the 
sound  of  the  White  door  slamming, 
the  shout  of  a  crowd  at  Ebbets 
Field,  all  of  which  would  have  to 
be  identified. 


A  TV.  Fond  to  Help  Medom’s  Own 

A  television  network  production  topper,  who  prefers  to  remain 
anonymous,  has  proposed  that  Variety  spark  or  at  least  project 
the  ides  that  something  he  done  by  and  for  the  Tadio  tv  executive 
end  of  the  business  so  that  the  wives  and/or  prolonged  illnesses 
to  'radio-tv  people  can  be  financially  “taken  care  of.”  Recent 
physical  and  economic  setbacks  to  people  of  standing  and  stature 
and,  in  a  couple  of  instances,  national  renown,  pointed  up  the  need 
for  such  a  fund  to  this  tv  topper. 

“We  raise  millions  with  telethons  for  other  charities,  why  not 
something  for  ourselves?  In  two  or  three  years  we  could  estab¬ 
lish  a  fund  of  $1,500,000,  set  up  a  board  to  administer  it,  have 
Variety  help  us  pick  the  *right’  10  people — all  network  and  indus¬ 
try  toppers — to  administer  it,  then  we  won’t  be  faced  with  such 
stark  news  that  this  or  that  once  famed  name  is  in  financial  trou¬ 
ble.  It  should  never  happen.  Nor  should  it  happen  that  the 
widows — and  he  cited  three,  whose  husbands  made  their  mark  in 
the  industry — have  to  come  begging  for  jobs.” 

Because  he  wants  no  self-glory  or  risk  any  intra-trade  “compli¬ 
cations”  for  reasons  of  possible  personal  jealousies  or  suspicion  of 
self-aggrandizement,  but  with  the  intent  to  get" this  project  off  the 
ground,  he  prefers  anonymity. 

“Any  number  of  stations  in  New  York  could  allot  time  to  such 
an  annual  telethon  for  the  industry  itself.  We  do  well  for  cere¬ 
bral  palsy,  asthma,  and  other  worthy  causes — well,  this  one,  for 
ourselves,  is  just  as  worthy,”  he  feels. 


AB-P T  President 

Leonard  H.  Goldenson 

give*  his  views  6tr  why  he  thinks  ’ 
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of  Age 
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IN  NEW  YORK  CITY  ... 

Rick  Sklar,  two  years  a  WINS  copywriter,  is  promotion  (and  pub¬ 
licity)  manager  for  the  station  hereafter  .  .  .  More  tradesters  doing  the 
Mike  Wallace  “bit”  this  week,  Menasha  Skulnik  leading  the  pack  With 
an  appearance  on  the  WABD  interview  show  tqnight  (Wed.)  .  .  .  Nor¬ 
man  Katz,  exec  veep  of  Associated  Artists  theatrical  distribution  sub¬ 
sidy  on  month-long  tour  of  States  .  .  .  Research  committee  of  Televi¬ 
sion  Bureau  meets  tomorrow  (Thurs.J  with  'Westinghouse’s  Melvin 
Goldberg,  NBC's  Dr.  Thomas  E.  Coffin,  KOTV’s  C.  Wrede  Petersmeyer 
and  Daniel  Denenholz  of  Katz  reppery  among  those  present  .  Dwight 
Martin,  former  General  Teleradio  veep  and  now  partner-manager  in 
WAFB-TV-AM  Baton  Rouge,  in  town  for  few  days  to  confer  with 
NARTB  on  ASCAP  negotiations  .  .  .  Charles  Sanford  has  been  signed 
to  baton  the  first  Jerry  Lewis  solo  stanza  on  NBC-TV,  Jan.  19.  Sanford 
Is  currently  maestroing  “Washington  Square.” 

Arlene  Francis  and  a  “Home”  crew  to  Minneapolis  Jan.  25  to  orig¬ 
inate  part  of  “Home”  from  the  Winter  Carnival  there  . .  .  Closedcircuit 
Telecasting  System  closed  a  10-year  lease  with  Time  Inc.  for  studio- 
penthouse  on  the  floor  above  Life’s  photo  studio  on  W.  54th  St.  Studio 
opens  Jan.  8  with  a  demonstration  of  CTS’  Iargescreeu  color  unit  ,  .  , 
Dr.  Bruno  Furst  and  students  giving  a  memory  demonstration  on 
WABD  Sunday  (6)  .  .  .  Anne  Rosso  Lardner,  Jack  Sterling’s  gal  Friday 
on  WCBS,  leaving  the  first  of  the  year;  she's  expecting  in  April  „  . 

Gerald  Price  Into  “To  Die  Alone”  on  “U.  S.  Steel  Hour”  Jan.  23  .  .  . 
Brooks  Atkinson,  Gina  Lollobrigida.  and  Menasha  Skulnik  guest  on 
“This  Is  New  York”  this  week  with  Martin  Weldon  us  host;  Bill  Leon¬ 
ard  is  due  to  return  about  the  first  of  February  .  .  .  Red  Barber,  with 
wife  and  daughter,  due  back  in  the  U.  S.  today  (Wed.)  after  two  weeks 
in  London  and  Paris  for  the  Christmas  and  New  Year’s  holidays  .  .  , 
Charlie  Oppenheim,  CBS-TV  press  chief,  back  today  (Wed.)  after  a 
one-week  Connecticut  vacation  .  .  .  Also  vacation-bound  next  week- 
agent  Herb  Jaffe,  to  Jamaica,  Television  Programs  of  America  pub¬ 
licity  chief  Jerry  Franken,  to  Florida  and  Rogers  &  Cowan  flackery 
veep  Joe  Wolhandler,  to  Europe  on  business  and  pleasure  .  .  .  CBS-TV 
affiliate  in  Joplin,  Mo.,  changes  call  letters  from  KSWM-TV  to'KQDE- 
TV  effective  today. 

John  Baracrey  to  the  Coast  to  play  two  leads  on  “Matinee  Theatre” 
productions,  the  first  on  Friday  (4)  in  “Dark  Victory,”  the  second  on 
Wednesday  (9)  in  “The  Man  in  Half  Moon  Street”  .  .  .  Bibi  Osterwald 
will  be  featured  in  “Divorcees  Anonymous”  for  “Armstrong  Theatre” 
on  Tuesday  (8>  .  .  .  Biff  McGuire  stars  on  “Alfred  Hitchcock  Presents” 
Sunday  (6)  .  .  .  Lori  March  plays  a  lead  6n  U.  S.  Steel’s  “The  Ftuman  - 
Pattern”  tonight  (2)  .  .  ,  WPIX  presented  a  year-end  wrapup  of  news 
and  sports  highlights  on  Sunday  (30)  and  New  Year’s  Day  .  .  .  Tha 
Navy  has  given  Ziv  a  special  commendation  for  the  *Men  of  Annapo¬ 
lis”  skein  for  the*“splendid  manner”  in  which  the  future  Naval  officers 
are  portrayed.  Commendation  was  in  the  form  of  a  letter  to  Ziv  from 
Rear  Admiral  E.  B.  Taylor,  chief  of  the  U.  S.  Navy  .  .  .  The  Veterans 
Hospital  Radio  Guild  is  sponsoring  a  variety  show  Wednesday  (9)  night 
at  the  East  Orange,  N.  J.,  VA  hospital.  Johnny  Andrews  will  emcee 
the  show.  The  lineup  will  include  Steve  Clayton,  The  Peanuts,  Cathy 
Carr  and  Lynn  Roberts  ...  Ed  Sullivan. will  receive  the  National  Audir 
ence  Board’s  highest  award  for  1956  for  his  effort  to  integrate  public 
service  features  with  entertainment  on  his  Sunday  night  show. 

IN  HOLLYWOOD  .  .  . 

.  After  15  years  with  “Truth  or  Consequences,”  Phil  Davis  moved  over 
with  Jack  Chertok  to  be  his  associate  producer  and  head  writer  on  a 
new  filmed  series  .  .  .  Jack  Webb  has  tabled  his  plan  for  a  tv  series  on 
air  pilots.  It  wiU  be  reactivated  if  and  when  he  and  NBC  decide  that 
the  viewers  have  had  their  fill  of  “Dragnet”  .  .  .  ABC’s  John  Daly 
around  for  a  brace  of  days  to  look  ill  on  the  net’s  news  and  special 
events  operations  .  .  .  Don  Quinn  would  like  tb  write  a  bio  of  Chanel 
just  for  the  title,  “Sweet  Success  of  SmeU”  .  .  .  Boh  Lehman  named 
director  and  Don  Isham  organist  for,  the  daylight  “Truth  or  Conse¬ 
quences”  series  on  NBC-TV  .  .  .  Roland  McClure  moved  up  from  sales 
staff  to  manager  of  spot  radio  sales  in  L.  A.  for  CBS  .  .  .  KRCA  moved 
out  Mafy  Ford  and  Les  Paul  to  make  room  for  weatherman  Jack  Blake 
.  .  .  Bill  Burch  quit  as  Coast  rep  for  Tatham  &  Laird  to  join  Ralph 
Edwards  as  TOC  seripter  .  .  .  John  J.  Anthony  is  coming  out  of  retire¬ 
ment  to  try  his  luck  again  in  radio.  He’ll  do  a  quarter  hour  strip  on 
KABC  answering  letters  from  those  with  personal  problems.  His  ad¬ 
vent  into  tv  last  season  was:  shortlived  after  the  critics  got  through 
with  him  .  .  .  Nick  Keesely,  teletopper  at  Lennen  &  Newell,  around  for 
the  takeoff  of  three  of  the  firm’s  shows. 

IN  CHICAGO  ... 

Neil  Murphy  winds  up  this  week  a&  business  manager  of  the  Chi 
NBC  o&o  stations  to  take  the  same  spot  at  the  webs  WKNB  and  WKNBt- 
TV,  Hartford,  Conn.  .  .  .  CBS  news  and  special  events  veep  Sig  Mickel- 
son  to  guestspeak  before  the  Broadcast  Advertising  Club  later  this 
month  .  .  .  Deejay  Buddy  Black  ankling  WGN  to  go  into  business  and 
to  do  a  bit  of  freelancing  .  .  .  State-Lake  Bldg,  to  be  retagged  the  ABC 
Bldg.,  when  the  web’s  WBKB  moves  in  from  Its  present  quarters  in 
the  Civic  Opera  in  March  .  .  .  Joseph  Lutzke  shifted  to  the  WMAQ 
sales  staff  after  a  stint  as  WNBQ-WMAQ  sales  service  supervisor  .  .  . 
Dorothy  Hamilton,  head  lady  of  the  WGN  publicity  department,  visit¬ 
ing  relatives  in  Pittsburgh  .  .  .  Mai  Bellairs  stitched  to  a  three-year 
announcer  pact  at  Chi  CBS  .  .  .  Jack  Chancellor  subbing  for  news¬ 
caster  Morgan  Beatty  on  WNBQ  while  the  latter  vacations  in.  Florida 
(Continued  on  page  29) 
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Omnibus 

“Omnibus"  has  been  singularly 
fortunate  in  the  selection  of  its 
one-man  shows.  The  Leonard 
Bernstein  series  on  various  phases 
of  music,  the  Joseph  Welch  disser¬ 
tation  op  the  Constitution,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  have  been  tops.  Its  one- 
man  expedition  into  choreography 
with  Agnes  de  Mille  as  the  guide, 
also  promises  to  be  a  returning 
highlight  in  the  Sunday  night 
series.  N 

.  Miss  De  Mille  has  probably  done 
as  much  as  any.  single  choreogra¬ 
pher  to  broaden  the  limits  of  the 
classic  terps  to  popular  dimension. 
For  example,  her  choreography  of 
“Oklahoma"  gave  a  mass  base  to 
dance  terms  which' had  been  con¬ 
fined  to  recital  halls.  She  has  a 
profound  appreciation  of  the  clas¬ 
sics,  .  perhaps  one  that  is  too  great 
to  let.  it  be  confined  to  the  Car¬ 
negie  Hall  set.  To  Miss  de  Mille, 
the  dance  is  a  form  of  communica¬ 
tion.  All  human  emotions  and  as¬ 
pirations,  ■  as  well  as  abstractions, 
can  be  expressed  through  this  me¬ 
dium,  in  terms  that  can.be  under¬ 
stood  by  a  layman/  It’s  an  arrange¬ 
ment  of  human  motion  .  utilizing 
space,  time  and  gestures  into  a  pat- 

Miss  de  Mille  showed  the  early 
forms  of  the  dance.  The  Congo 
war  dance  may  express  the  same 
emotion  ,as  the  Scottish  sword 
dance,  but  the  feelings  of  the  two 
are  similar  inasmuch,  as  they  dance 
for  their,  own  expression,  but  the 
feet  of  the  WatUsl  warrior  couldn’t 
express  itself  in  the  same  way  as 
the  Scotchman.  The  other  ex¬ 
amples  given,  that  of  the  Spanish 
dancer,  can  can,  and  the  others  are 
peculiar  to  their  own  locale. 

The  illustrations  were  excellent. 
.Miss  de  Mille  chose  her  own  “Ro- 
.  deo"  to  show  how  motions  can  be 
expressed  in  dance  patterns. 
There  was  the  50-yeaE  old  “Les 
Sylphides"  by  Fokine.  to  illustrate 
the  abstractions.  These  sections 
were  both*  superbly  danced  by  a 
east-  which  included  Frederick 
Franklin,  Diana  Adams  and  Sonia 
Arrova,  and  Miss  de  Mille  went  on 
to  show  how  ehoroeography  is  de¬ 
vised,  The  sweat  and  strain  going 
into  conception  is  indeed  consider- 
■  able:  Miss  de  Mille  was  concededly 
.  nervous  at  the  start,  but  as  she 
warmed  to  her  subject,  she,  at 
times,  appeared  almost  selfless  in 
speaking  of  a  field  she  obviously 
loves  and  a  medium  that  expresses 
motion  and  emotion  in  terms  of 
art. 

The  other  sequence  on  “Omni¬ 
bus"  was  a  dissertation  on  shootin’ 
arms  with  Bob  &.Ray  stooging  for 
a  set  of  experts  in  this  field. 

Jose. 


Chou,  who  appeared  slightly,-  and 
perhaps  understandably,  uncom¬ 
fortable  as  the  cameras  trained 
closely  on  his  face,  was  “not  his 
own  master"  during  the  interview 
and  was  mouthing  his  answers  in 
accordance  with  instructions  from 
above. 

But  despite  all  the  drawbacks  of 
the  Murrow  interview,  it  did  suc¬ 
ceed  in  giving  some  kind  of  pic¬ 
ture  of  one  of  the  modern  world’s 
most  important  figures.  As  such, 
the  show  undoubtedly  rated  a 
wider  public  exposure  than  it  got 
at  11:15  p.m.  Sunday  night  (30). 

Berm. 


Amahl  and  the  Night  Visitors 

Since  its  world  preem  on  Christ¬ 
mas"  Day,  ‘I95T,  Glah-Cirio  '  Me- 
notti’s  “Amahl  and  the  Night  Visi¬ 
tors"  has  become  a  Yuletide  classic. 
For  the  50-minute  opera  has  been 
reprised  annually  by  NBC-TV  with 
virtually  the  same  cast  save  for 
the  youngster  who  portrays  Amahl, 
a  crippled  shepherd  lad.  Highlight 
of  the  seventh  presentation  Mon¬ 
day  (24)  via  the  “Robert  Montgo¬ 
mery  Presents"  show  was  the  debut 
of  Kirk  Jordan,  a  10-year-old  Te*as 
moppet,  in  the.  title  role. 

Young  Jordan,  who  is  the  third 
boy  soprano  to  essay  the  Amahl 
part,  is  a  wistful,  appealing  lad. 
His  bell-like  tones  coupled,  with,  his 
fine  thesping  did  full  Justice  to  the 
Menotti  work.  Again  repeating 
h.er  stint  as  the  Mother  was  Rose¬ 
mary  Kuhlmaim,  her  performance 
was  warm  and  touching.  On  the 
same  high  plane  were  Andrew 
McKinley,  David -Aiken  and  Leon 
Lishner  as  the  three  kings  who 
spend  the  night  with  Amahl  while 
en  route  in  search  of  the  Christ 
child. 

Francis  Monachino  again  regis¬ 
tered  as  the  page  while  Gamze  de 
Lappe,  Glen  Tetley  and  Loren 
Hightower  competently  handled  a 
brief  choreographic  bit  as  danoiflg 
shepherds.  Although  the  opera  is 
no  longer  a  novelty,  with  each  holi¬ 
day  performance  it  seems  to  take 
on  a  new  depth  and  stature.  Pro¬ 
duced  by  Samuel  Chotzinoff  and 
directed  by  Kirk  Browning,  the 
piece  was  presented  by  the  NBC 
Television  Opera  Theatre.  Thomas 
Schippers  conducted. 

On  previous -editions  of  the  opera 
Hallmark  cards  and  the  Aluminum 
Co.*of  America  picked  up  the  tab. 
This  time  the  bankroller  was 
Johnson’s  wax.  Company  employes 
provided  some  additional  Christ¬ 
mas  atmosphere  following  conclu¬ 
sion  of  the  opera  with  caroling  ai^d 
a  candlelight  procession  from  the 
Racine,  Wise.,  waxworks.  Mont¬ 
gomery  emceed  the  colorcast  with 
his  usual  dignity.  Gilb. 


.  See.  It  Now 

Ed  Murrow’s  interview  with 
Chou  En-Lai,  prime  minister  of 
Communist  China,  succeeded  in 
lifting  the  veil  on  one  mystery: 
how  do  you  pronounce  the  man’s 
name?  That  settled,  Murrow  wasn’t 
able  to  illuminate  anything  else 
about  this  “mystery  man  of  the 
’  East."  It  was  nobody’s  fault  but 
Chou’s  who  set  such  stultifying 
limits  .to  the  Murrow  questioning 
that  in  the  end,  the  so-called  inter¬ 
view  became  nothing  else  but  a 
simple  platform  used  by  Chou  to 
get  his  viewpoint  across.  Murrow, 
of  course,  introduced  the  filmed 
interview  by  pointing  out  how 
hamstrung  he  was  by  Chou’s  insist¬ 
ence  on  written  questions  sub¬ 
mitted  in  advance  and  by  the  Com¬ 
munist  leader’s  agreement  to  an¬ 
swer  only  10  of  some  40  suggested 
questions. 

Thei  setting  of  the  interview  was  j 
the  Chinese  .Embassy  in  Rangoon,  J 
Burma,  where  Murrow  filmed  the 
interview  less  than  two  weeks  ago 
while  Chou  .was  visiting  that  coun¬ 
try.  Chou  spoke  in  Chinese  with 
his  remarks,  obviously  foreshort¬ 
ened  by  the  film  editor,  translated 
by  a  Chinese  interpreter  who,  it 
must  be  said,  spoke  an  excellent 
English  and  showed  more  anima¬ 
tion  than  either  Chou  or  Murrow. 

Chou’s  remarks  shed  no  light  on 
the  real  situation  in  China.  To  each 
of  Murrow’s  questions,  whether 
about  Hungary  or  about  the  “neu¬ 
tral  bloc,"  Chou  responded  with 
the  canned  terminology  of  the 
Communist  movement.  At  least 
that’s  the  way  it  came  out  in  the 
translation  as  Chou  defended  Rus¬ 
sia’s  intervention  in*  Hungary  and 
denounced  the  “imperialist"  poli¬ 
cies  of  the  U.  S.  and  its  allies. 

Murrow  obviously  could  not  let 
the  half-hour  Chou  interview  stand 
by  itself.  He  followed  up  the  filmed 
portion  with  a  15-minute  analysis 
of  Chou's  remarks  by  Carlos  P, 
Romulo,  chairman  of  the  Philip¬ 
pine  delegation  to  the  U.N.,  and 
Tingfu  Tsiang,  Nationalist  China’s 
U.N.  rep.  They  pointed  out  some 
of  Chou’s  distortions.  They  also 
came  up  with  the  more  interest¬ 
ing  psychological  speculation  that 


Bob  Hope  Chevy  Show 

There  ain’t  much  diff  between 
Hope-for-Chevy  Sundays — a  pair 
so  far — and  Hope-for-Chevy  Fri¬ 
days,  latter  firsting  Xmas  Week 
(2&)  in  the  9  o’clock  hour  slot 
“made  famous"  for  the  Dinah 
Shore  excursions  this  season.  Fast 
quips,  lotsa  situations,  lotsa  com¬ 
edy,  guestars,  etcetera.  Friday’s 
was  different  in  that  it  was  the 
globetrotter’s  Alaska  edition  on  the 
Usual  celluloid. 

The  comedian  romped  it  up  for 
the  GIs  at  “dates"  at  half  a  dozen 
bases  in  the  cold  country,  this  one 
out  of  Anchorage.  He's  grown  ac¬ 
customed  to  those  GI  faces  war 
and  postwar  and  is  a  deepfreeze 
regular,  what  with  forays  on 
Greenland  and  Iceland  at  Yuletide 
of  immediate  past;  next  year, 
mebbe  the  mccoy  northpale  the 
way  the  earth  shrinks  these  days, 
and  he’s  probably  perfcilled  in 
awreddy  for  an  assault  on  Little 
America  and  the  Brydland  wastes. 

A  good  deal  of  the  teledition  was 
reviewed  as  the  Anchorage  stager 
by  Variety’s  A1  Scharper  (out  of 
Coast  office)  in  the  last  issue. 
Snappy  lineup  consisted  of  Ginger 
Rogers,  Mickey  the  Mantle  of  the 
N.Y.  Yanks,  the  ol,d  Hope  reliable 
Jerry  Colonna,  the  hauteurish  hat- 
girl  &  columnist  Hedda  the  Hop¬ 
per,  singer  Peggy  King,  Carol  Mor¬ 
ris  (Miss  Universe),  the  comedy 
chanting  Del  Rubio  Triplets,  the 
Purdue  U.  Glee  Club,  Les  Brown’s 
orch  (who  else?)  and  vaude  vets 
Milton  Frome  and  Peter  Leeds. 

This  was  a  stanza  natur’lly  gait- 
ed  for  wolfcalls,  especially  in  the 
sleek  and  slinky  saloon  chick 
makeup  of  Ginger  Rogers,  older 
than  Miss  Universe  but  still  catch¬ 
ing  plenty  of  mother’s  whistlers. 
Miss  King  was  hit  in  the  larynx 
upon  plane /arrival,,  but  must’ve  re¬ 
covered  as  she  gave  “I've  Grown 
Accustomed  to  Your  Face"  a  very 
neat,  if  whispery,  sendout. 

For  a  rundown  of  Hope's  crisp, 
rapid-fire  quips,  see  last  issue;  all 
of  them  were  out  of  the  top  of  the 
bureau  and  calculated  to  boff  the 
soldiers.  To  make  the  Pentagon 
pitch  complete,  Hope  marched  in 
(Continued  on  page  34) 


AIR  TIME  >57 

With  Vaughn  Monroe,  guests 
Producer:  Allan  Stanley 
Director:  Hal  Davis 
Writer:  Harvey  Orkin 
30  Mins.;  Thurs.,  10-10:30  p.m. 
AIR  FORCE  RESERVE 
ABC-TV,  from  N.  Y. 

( Bozell  St  Jacobs) 

The  Air  Force  Reserve  is  using 
this  lightweight  show  for  a  heavy 
recruiting  campaign.  Except  for 
the  reservist  plugs,  the  opening 
show  was  strictly  in  the  musical 
groove.  Doubling  as  host  and  vo¬ 
calist  is  Vaughn  Monroe,  while  an 
orch,  under  the  direction  of  Elliott 
Lawrence,  handles  the  lnstrumen- 
talizing.  A  small  combo,  made  up 
of  sidemen  from  the  regular  orch, 
also  get  in  some  licks  as  a  regular 
feature. ' 

Guesting  on  the  initial  stanza 
was  Dorothy  Collins.  Her  contribu¬ 
tion  took  in  two  songs  and  a  duet 
with  Monroe.  Her  rendition  of  her. 
latest  recording,  “Baby  Can  Rock," 
wasn’t  particularly  appealing,  but 
her  workover  of  “Mutual  Admira¬ 
tion  Society"  with  Monroe  was 
good.  . 

Monroe  did  okay  on  two  other 
numbers,  “Singing  the  Blues"  and 
“Jealous  Lover,”  plus  a  medley  of 
oldies.  Besides  the  flock  of  vocals, 
there  were  also  two  straight  in¬ 
strumental  offerings,  both  pleasing. 

.  Jess. 


HUNGARY  1956 
(I  Saw  It  Happen) 

With  Taylor  Grant 
Producer-director:  Dennis  Kane 
45  MiUS.,  Sat.  6  p.m. 

WRCV-TV,  Phila.  { 

As  a  wrapup  to  his  two-week 
nightly  session,  “Hungary  1956," 
Taylor  Grant  presented  an  on-the- 
spot  film  with  his  special  45-minute 
stanza  “J  Saw  It  Happen."  To  give 
local  audiences  a  first-hand  report 
on  why  their  contributions  are 
needed,  newscaster  Grant,  director 
Dennis  Kane,  cameraman  Ralph 
Lopatin  and  engineer  Bill  Hoffman 
planed  to  Vienna  to  lens  scenes 
Of  the  Hungarian  refugees’  flight 
into  America. 

.  Films  were  top-drawer,  but 
phrases  such  as  “Foul  or  fair,  the 
Red  Cross  was  always  there”  or 
‘‘They  were  always  wherever  need¬ 
ed,  even  when  our  plane  landed 
in  Labrador."  made  the  report 
seem  as  much  a  paean  to  the  Red 
Cross  as  to  the  fleeing  Hungarian. 

Opener  was  a  sock  mood  shot  of 
an  unidentified  group  moving  slow¬ 
ly  in  dense  fog  across  a  bleak 
stretch  of  borderland.  Later  scenes 
highlighted  the  trudging  refugees, 
the  Austrian  redemption  centers 
for  food  and  shelter  and  the  danc¬ 
ing  on  a  crowded  floor.  Refugees 
looked  well  fed  and  dressed  and 
didn’t  show  up  too  unhappy,  ex¬ 
cept  for  a  shot  or  two  of  tearful 
faces  at  a  depot.  Interviews  were 
in  English  or  through  an  inter¬ 
preter.  General  level  of  education 
seemed  high,  with  good  bit  by 
young  man  telling  how  Communist 
doctrine  never  took  hold  even 
though  he  was  exposed  to  it  from 
birth. 

Director  Dennis  Kane  in  good 
“on  scene"  bit,  told  of  getting  into 
Communist  territory  and  seeing  a 
lone  well  dressed  woman  of  60  be¬ 
ing  turned  back  by  guards.  He  was 
(Continued  on  page  34) 


THE  NEW  FRONTIER 
With  Will  Rogers  Jr.,  host;  Robert 
Trout,  Ned  Calmer,  Douglas  Ed¬ 
wards;  Dr.  Hugh  Latimer  Dry- 
den,  Dr.  Margaret  Mead,  Dr. 
Jonathan  Cole,  Dr.  Laurence 
Schneider,  others,  guests 
Producer:  Michael  Sklar  with  A1 
Wasserman 
Director:  ?Iel  Ferber 
Writers:  Robert  Allison,  Nel  King 
60  Mins.,  Sun.  (30),  3  p.m. 

CBS-TV,  from  New  York 
News  &  public  affairs  depart¬ 
ment.  at  CBS-TV  added  another 
feautre  to  their  year-end  wrapup 
in  “The  New  Frontier,"  an  hour- 
long  review  of  the  years  advances 
in  the  sciences,  thereby  bringing 
its  total  year-end  programming  on 
Sunday  (30)  to  three  solid  hours. 
The  new  feature  is  an  extremely 
worthwhile  one;  too  little  attention 
is  paid  to  science  news  on  televi¬ 
sion.  and  the  program  served  as  a 
primer  as  well  as  a  refresher  on 
what's  new  in  the  physical,  social 
and  medical-biological  sciences. 

Not  that  “The  New  Frontier" 
was  an  entirely  successful  effort, 
however.  The  hour’s  time  wasn’t 
really  enough  for  an  in-depth  sur¬ 
vey  of  the  fields.  Moreover,  too 
much  time  was  given  to  rather  in¬ 
significant  and  questionable  detail 
in  the  social  sciences.  That  section 
included  a  film  report  on  Kansas 
City’s  continuing  .  community  sur¬ 
vey.  a  film  and  interview  on  the 
rapid  shift  from  barbarism  to  civi¬ 
lization  of  the  natives  of  the  Ad¬ 
miralty  Island  of  Manos  and  a 
statistical  report  on  American 
women.  The  Kaycee  report  dealt 
with,  activities,  .  not  accomplish¬ 
ments;  the  Manos  report,  with  an 
interview  of  anthropologist  Dr. 
Margaret  Mead,  was  rewarding  but 
not  particularly  significant  for 
1956  as  against  any  other  year;  and 
the  womanhood  survey  was  simnly 
a  statistical  recital  that  evaded  Die 
opportunities — for  example,  the 
fact  that  two  of  every  five  mothers 
of  scboolage  children  works  might 
have  led  to  some  interesting  ques¬ 
tions  on  juvenile  delinquency. 

The  physical,  science  discussion 
suffered  from  the  opposite  extreme 
—too  much  info  and  too  many  ad¬ 
vances  for  too  little  time.  As  a  re¬ 
sult.  Bob  Trout  had  to  stick  pri¬ 
marily  to  advances  in  aviation  and 
space  travel;  he  made  the  most  of 
this  in  newsfilm  and  an  interview 
with  Dr.  Hugh  Latimer  Dryden. 

Most  satisfving  and  complete 
segment  was  Douglas  Edwards’  re¬ 
port  on  the  medical  sciences,  cov¬ 
ering  the  new  heart-lung  bypass 
surgical  process,  the  polio  vaccines, 
isotope  research  on  photosynthesis 
and  the  tranquilizers  and  psycho¬ 
chemistry.  Dr.  Jonathan  Cole  was 
the  most  voluble  and  lucid  of  the 
scientists  in  evaluating  the  pro¬ 
gress  of  the  new  theories  of  the 
effect  of  chemical  action  on  nerv¬ 
ous  and  mental  disorders. 

Rogers  and  Trout,  Edwards  and 
Ned  Calmer  were  their  customary 
authoritative  selves,  And  the  entire 
effort,  helmed  by  Michael  Sklar 
and  A1  Wasserman,  was  a  com¬ 
mendable  one.  For  future  refer¬ 
ence,  it  might .  help  them  to  get 
more  mileage  by  omitting  a  specific 
category  (like  this  year’s  social  sci¬ 
ences)  when  the  news  from  that 
front  is  weak.  It  would  give  more 
time  for  specifics  in  other  fields. 

Chan. 


Aristocracy  of  TV  Journalism 

CBS  again  brought  together  its  crack  global  news  team  for  a 
year-end  recap  of  the  world  today  as  the  climactic  “Years  in 
Crisis:  56"  segment  of  Sunday’s  (30th)  three-hour  roundup  of  the 
major  .events  of  the  past  year.  The  CBS  News  and  Public  Affairs 
Department  once  more  proved  that  in  the  field  of  analysis  and 
commentary,  it  stands  without  peer;  the  Ed  Murrows,  the  Eric 
Severeids,  the  Howard  K.  Smiths,  the  David  Schoenbruns,  the 
Winston  Burdetts,  the  Dick  Hottelets,  the  Daniel  Schorrs  and  the 
Bob  Pierpoints  in  toto  representing  the  aristocraoy  in  electronic 
journalism-editorializing.  * 

Flown  to  New  York  from  their  far-flung  posts  around  the  world 
for  the  5  to  6  Sabbath  afternoon  round-table  kickaround  of  the 
most  vitally  significant  news  year  of  the  past  decade  (with  Murrow 
in  the  moderator  seat),  Columbia’s  gem  of  the  news  crop  offered 
up  an  hour  of  brilliant,  rewarding  give-&-take,  the  participants 
betraying,  each  in  his  own  light,  an  awareness  and  understanding 
of  the  tensions  and  the  backgrounds.  In  turn  they  were  erudite, 
concise,  knowledgable  and  equipped  with  facile  tongues  and  ana¬ 
lytical  powers,  as  one  by  one  they  were  called  on  by  Murrow  to 
weigh  the  balance  sheet  of  gains  and  losses  in  the  troubled  areas 
of  the  world. 

The  viewer  in  turn  was  conscious  that  these  were  correspond¬ 
ents  who  didn't  just  sit  behind  a  mike  or  in  front  of  a  camera;  their 
sureness  and  authority  was  the  result  of  knowledge  and  their  per¬ 
ception  based  on  research,  background,  inquisitiveness,  and 
evaluating  the  source  and  never  hesitating  to  question.  Whether 
it  was  a  Daniel  Schorr  with  his  calm,  unbiased  appraisal  of  the 
Soviet  situation;  a  David  Schoenbrun  with  his  more  sophisticated, 
overall  knowledge,  the  byproduct  of  his  Paris  assignment;  a  How¬ 
ard  K.  Smith’s  more  scholarly  rationalizing  of  the  British  Empire; 
an  Eric  Severeid  with  his  direct,  unequivocal  blame-placing  with¬ 
in  the  D.  C.  precincts;  or  yet  again  a  Dick  Hottelet  who,  alone 
among  the  eight  authorities,  appeared  emotional  and  biased  in 
carrying  the  torch  for  a  policy  of  nothing-short-of-war  finish  to 
Communism.  .  (Occassioning  at  one  point  in  the  cross-current  of 
discussion  the  comment  from  Schorr:  “At  last  we’ve  found  the  mad 
bomber.")  Yet  none  of  them  hid  behind  the  jargon  of  the  diplo¬ 
mat  or  editorial  double-talk.  Whatever  was  said  was  direct,  posi¬ 
tive,  clear — and  always  provocative.  Rose. 


CHRISTMAS  DAY  PROGRAM 
FOR  HUNGARIAN  RELIEF 
With  John  Daly,  Arlene  Francis, 
Garry  Moore,  hosts;  Richard  M. 
Nixon,  E.  Roland  Harriman, 
guests;  Edith  Adams,  Stubby 
Kaye,  Charles  Laughton,  Danny 
Thomasr  Sammy  Davis  Jr.,  Jule 
Styne,  Betty  Comden  &  Adolph 
Green,  Julie  Andrews,  Robert 
.Weede,  Jo  Sullivan,  Susan  John¬ 
son,  Mary  Martin,  Heller  Halli- 
.  day,  Susan  &  Mike  Hontvary, 
Vienna  Boys  Choir;  conductor. 
Hairy  Sosnik;  guest  conductor, 
Lehman  Engels,  Franz  AUers, 
Herbert  Greene 
Exec  Producer:  Tom  Loeb 
Producer:  Fred  Coe 
Supervisor:  George  Wolf 
Director:  Arthur  Penn 
Writer:  David  Karp 
60  Mins.,  Tues.  (25),  6  p.m. 

ABC-TV,  CBS-TV,  NBC-TV,  ABC 
Radio,  CBS  Radio,  Mutual.  NBC 
Radio,  from  N.Y,;  also  WEVD, 
WNYC,  N.Y. 

Just  a  week  before  Christmas, 
Ruthrauff  &  Ryan  radio-tv  veep 
George  Wolf  got  the  idea  for  an 
all-network  (and  all-show  business, 
for  that  matter)  hourlong  Christ¬ 
mas  Day  Benefit  show  }n  behalf  of 
Hungarian  refugee  relief,  in  par¬ 
ticular  HERO,  the  Hungarian 
Emergency  Relief  Organization. 
All  the  webs  agreed  to  share  the 
costs;  Fred  Coe  accepted  the  pro¬ 
duction  job,  NBC  furnished  the 
Ziegfeld  Theatre,  AFTRA’s  nation¬ 
al  board  unanimously  voted  a 
waiver  of  fees  for  performers,  and 
scores  of  Broadway  performers 
offered  their  services  and  a  group 
of  producers  waived  the  dramatic 
rights  on  scenes  from  their  shows. 

It  was  a  fine  gesture,  in  the  best 
show  biz  tradition,  and  considering 
the  time  element  involved,  a  pretty 
good  show  as  well.  Yet,  one  can’t 
help  wondering  just  what  it  achiev¬ 
ed.  The  “sell"  for  contributions 
was  soft,  though  Vice-President 
Nixon  made  frontpage  headlines 
with  his  Washington-originated  talk 
on  what  he’d  seen  in  Austria,  and 
Red  Cross  chief  E.  Roland  Harri¬ 
man.  spelled  out  the  needs  plainly 
enough.  Perhaps  a  harder  sell  was 
needed,  phrhans  a  bigger  exploita¬ 
tion  buildup  for  the  show — what¬ 
ever  the  reason  and  however  good 
the  performances,  the  purpose 
didn’t  come  across  with  the  neces¬ 
sary  impact.  The  premise  was 
“shell  out,  everybody,"  but  the  ex¬ 
ecution  of  that  premise  remains 
doubtful. 

Too  bad,  too,  because  the,  scrip¬ 
ting  job  for  co-hosts  John  Daly, 
Arlene  Francis  and  Garry  Moore 
by  David  Karp,  along  with  the 
overall  tenor  of  Coe’s  production, 
was  in  the  highest  dignity  and  good 
taste.  And  the  performers  put  on 
a  whale  of  a  show  that  was  ticked 
off  ’with  neat  pacing  by  director 
Arthur  Penn. 

Among  the  Broadway  shows 
represented  were  “Li’l  Abner," 
with  Edith  Adams  and  Stubby 
Kave  doing  a  standout  job  on 
their  “Past  My  Prime";  Julie 
Andrews  turning  in  a  winning  and 
winsome  job  with  “Could  Have 
Danced  All  Night,"  from  “My  Fair 
Lady";  Robert  Weede,  Jo  Sullivan 
and  Susan  Johnson  turning  in  the 
best  number  of  the  show  in  “Happy 
to  Make  Your  Acquaintance/’  from 
“The  Most  Haopy  Fella";  Sammy 
Davis  Jr.  turning  in  a  quartet  of 
songs  topped  bv  “Behave  My 
Heart"  from  “Mr.  Wonderful," 
with  composer-producer  Jule  Styne 
accomoing  him;  Betty  Comden  & 
Adolph  Green,  who  with  Styne 
wrote  “The  Bells  Are  Ringing," 
going  back  to  performing  with  a 
typical  Comden -Green  revue- 
styled  turn,  “Inspiration";  Charles 
Laughton  out  of  “Major  Barbara" 
to  deliver  Lincoln’s  Gettysburg 
Address  in  stirring  fashion.  Others 
included  Danny  Thomas  from  the 
Coast  in  “The  Christmas  Story," 
Mary  Martin  and  family  from 
Cheshire.  Conn.,  in  a  couple  of 
Songs,  the  Vienna  Boys  Choir  in 
a  carol  and  refugees  Susan  &  Mike 
(their  new  American  billing) 
Hontvary  singing  the  Hungarian 
National  Hymn. 

It  was  a  lot  of  show  with  lots  of 
credits  to  disburse.  Apart  from 
those  mentioned — and  fine  jobs 
incidentally,  from  the  trio  of  Daly, 
Francis  &  Moore — there  was  exec 
producer  Tom  Loeb  out  of  NBC, 
conductor  Harry  Sosnik  and  his 
three  guest-conductor  colleagues 
over  from  Broadway,  Wolf  himself 
and  the  networks  who  put  up  the 
coin  for  the  show.  The  spirit  was 
there,  and  perhaps  that’s  what 
counts  most.  Chan. 


Dick  Sanville  to  Desilu 

Hollywood,  Jan.  1. 

Desilu  topper  Desi  Arnaz  has 
pacted  Richard  Sanville  as  story 
consultant  -  scripter  and  has  as¬ 
signed  him  to  the  new  “Whirly- 
birds"  series  for  exec  producei 
Mort  Briskin. 

Sanville  \frill  also  develop  prop¬ 
erties,  under  his  pact  with  Desilu. 
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%$Rn$h[  -  ARB  City-By-City  Syndicated  Film  Chart 


VARIETY’S  weekly  chart  of  city-by-city  ratings  of  syndicated  and  na¬ 
tional  spot  film  cover*- 40  to  60  cities  reported  by  American  Research  Bur* 
eau  on  a  monthly  basis .  Cities  will  be  rotated  each  week ,  with  the  10  top- 
rated  film  shows  listed  in  each  case,  and  their  competition  shown  opposite. 
All  ratings  are  furnished  by  ARB,  based  on  the  latest  reports. 

This  VARIETY  chart  represents  a  gathering  of  all  pertinent  informa¬ 
tion  about  fdm  in  each  market,  which  can  be  used  by  distributors,  agencies, 
stations  and  clients  as  an  aid  in  determining  the  effectiveness  of  a  filmed 
show  in  the  specific  market.  Attention  should  be  paid  to  time — day  and 


time  factors,  since  sets-in-use  and  audience  composition  vary  according  to 
time  slot,  i.e.,  a  Saturday  afternoon  children’s  show,  with  a  low  rating ,  may 
have  a  large  share  and  an  audience ’composed  largely  of  .  children,  with  cor¬ 
responding  results  for  the  sponsor  aiming  at  the  children?*  market ,  Abbre¬ 
viations  and  symbols  are  as  follows:  (Adv),  adventure ;  (Ch),  children’s; 
(Co),  comedy;  (Dr),  drama;  (Doc),  documentary;  ( Mus ),  musical; 
(Myst),  mystery;  (Q),  quiz;  (Sp),  sports;  (W),  western;  (Worn), 
women’s.  Numbered  symbols  next  to  station  call  letters  represent  the  sta¬ 
tion’s  channel;  all  channels  above  13  are  VHF,  Those  ad  agencies  listed  as 
distributors  rep  the  national  sponsor  for  whom  the  film  is  aired. 


TOP  10  PROGRAMS 

DAY  AND 

NOVEMBER 

SHARE 

SETS  IN 

1  '  TOP  COMPETING  PROGRAM 

AND  TYPE 

STATION 

DJSTRIB. 

TIME 

RATING 

(%) 

USE 

PROGRAM 

STA. 

RATING 

PHILADELPHIA 

Approx 

.  Set  Count — 

-2,000,000 

Stations  WRCV  (3) 

WFIL  (6),  WCAU  (10), 

WPFH  (12) 

WCAU . 

Flamingo . 

.  Mon.  7:00-7:30  _ 

. 28.8 _ 

. 71.0 . 

f . .  40.fi 

WFIL 

7  4 

News — J.  Daly. . . . 

WFIL  . 

WRCV . 

CBS . ... 

.  Mon.-Fri.  6:25-7:00 

. 18.2 .... 

. 49.6 . 

...  36.7 

WFIL  , 

♦ . .  t  12  3 

3.  Highway  Patrol  (Adv) . 

WCAU . 

Ziv.- . 

.  Sat.  7:00-7:30  .... 

. ..  . .17.1 .... 

. 50.4 . 

...  33.9 

Studio  57 . 

WFIL  . 

4.  Dr.  Christian  (Dr) . 

WRCV . 

Ziv . 

.  Fri.  7:00-7:30  _ 

.....14,3.... 

...  34.7 

WFIL  i 

r!...  .11.0 

News — J.  Daly . 

WFIL  . 

5.  Badge  714  (Myst) . 

WCAU . 

NBC . 

.  Wed.  7:00-7:30  ... 

. 14.2 .... 

. 40.4,.... 

...  35.1 

WRCV 

.  .12.0 

6.  San  Francisco  Beat  (Dr)*..... 

WFIL . .. 

CBS . 

.  Mon.  10:30-11:00  . 

. 14,0.... 

...  49.3 

Studio  One . 

WCAU- 

7.  Man  Called  X  (Myst)  . 

.WCAU . . 

Ziv . . 

.  Thurs.  7:00-7:30  .  . 

. .. . .13.9  .. .. 

. 43.1 . 

...  32.3 

WRCV 

. 11  9 

8.  Great  Gildersleeve  (Co) . 

.  WCAU . 

NBC . 

. .  Tues.  7:30-8:00  . . . 

. 135.... 

. 27.4 . 

. . .  .49.3 

Conflict  . 

"WFIL  . 

. 27  8 

9.  Celebrity  Playhouse  (Dr) .... 

.WRCV . 

.Screen  Gems . 

.  Tues.  7:00-7:30  . . , 

. . . .  .'12.9. . .. 

. 37.1 . 

...  34.8 

Wild  Bill  Hickok . 

WCAU 

. 114 

10.  Science  Fiction  Theatre  (Adv) 

.WFIL . . 

Ziv . 

.  Sun.  10:30-11:00  . . 

. 12.4 ... . 

...  55.5 

What’s  My  Line . 

WCAU 

DETROIT 

Approx.  Set  Count — 1,610,000 

Stations - 

-WJBK  (2),  WWJ  (4),  WXYZ  (7) 

,  CKLW  (9) 

1.  Highway  Patrol  (Adv).. . 

.WJBK . 

Ziv . 

.  Tues.  10:30-14:00  . . 

. 22.8  .... 

.  61.1 . 

...  37.3 

Federal  Men. . .’ . 

WWJ  .. 

2.  Death  Valley  Days  (W) . 

.WWJ . 

.McCann-Erickson . 

.  Mon.  7:00-7:30  . . . . 

. 21,8.... 

....  46.3 

Susie  . . ! . 

WJBK  . 

3.  Badge  714  (Myst) . 

.WJBK . 

.NBC . 

.  Sun.  7:00-7:30  ...... 

. 21.1  .... 

....  47.8 

You  Asked  for  It . 

WXYZ 

4.  Studio  57  (Dr) . 

.WWJ . 

.MCA . 

.  .Wed.  10:30-11:00  .. 

. 18.7.... 

....  44.2 

20th  Century  Fox . 

WJBK  . 

5.  Superman  (Adv) . 

.  WXYZ . 

Flamingo . 

.  .Tues.  6:00-6:30  _ 

. 18.4.... 

. 58.1 . 

...  31.7 

.6  O’clock  News  &  Sports. . 

WWJ  .. 

.  6.8 

6.  Amos  ’n  Andy  (Co) . . . 

7.  Wild  Bill  Ilickok  (W). 


.  WWJ . CBS .  .  .  . Wed.  7:00-7:30  . 

.  WXYZ . Flamingo . Thurs.  6:00-6:30 


.18.3. 
.  16.3  . 


45.2. . 

50.8., 


40.6 

32.1 


8.  Abbott  &  Costello  (Co) . . 

8.  Brave  Eagle  (W) . 

8.  San  Francisco  Beat  (Dr). 


.  CKLW MCA. 

WXYZ . CBS. . 

.  WJBK . CBS.  . 


.Tues.  7:00-7:30 
Mon.  6:30-7:00 
.  Sat.  7:00-7:30  . 


.16.2. 

.16.2. 

.16.2. 


35.7 .  45.3 

,  43.4 . 37.3 

43.1 .  37.6 


News;  Weatherman . WJBK  . 6.2 

Crunch  &  Des . # . .  WJBK  . 10.2 

6  O’clock  News  &  Sports . . .  WWJ  ........  6.5 

News;  Weatherman . WJBK  . 7.4 

Man  Colled  X....... . WJBK  .......11.9 

B^eak  the  $250,000  Bank... WWJ  . 11.9 

Sheriff  of  Cochise . WWJ  . 14.8 


SAN  FRANCISCO 

Approx 

.  Set  Count — 

-1,350,000 

Stations — 

-KRON  (4), 

KPIX  (5),  KGO  (7), 

KOVR  (J3) 

1.  Search  for  Adventure  (Adv) . . 

KPIX .  . . 

Bagnall . 

.  Thurs.  7:30-8:00  . 

. 30.1,... 

....  58.8  ........ 

51.3 

Lone  Ranger . 

.KGO  .... 

...14.8 

2.  Highway  Patrol  (Adv) . 

KRON.  . ., . 

Ziv . 

.  Tues.  6:30-7:00  . . 

. 26.1.... 

....  54.7 . 

47.7 

Western  Marshal. . . . . 

.  KPIX  . . . 

...11.3 

KRON . 

NBC . 

. .  Thurs.  7:00-8:00  . 

. 23.2  .... 

_ 58.4 . 

39:7 

Success*  Story . 

.KGO  .... 

...  8.7 

4.  Science  Fiction  Theatre  (Adv) 

KRON . 

Ziv . 

.  Sat.  7:00-7:30  . . . 

. 19.8.... 

....  45.8 . 

43.2 

Waterfront  . . 

.  KPIX  . . . 

..,19.8 

4.  Waterfront  (Adv)  . 

KPIX . 

MCA . 

.  .Sat.  7:00-7:30  ... 

_ 19.8 .... 

....  45.8 . . 

43.2 

Science  Fiction  Theatre .... 

.  KRON  . . 

...19.8 

6.  Badge  714  (Myst) . 

KPIX . 

NBC . 

..  Wed.  9:00-9:30  .. 

...... .14.8.... 

64.4 

Navy  Log . 

.KGO  .... 

...27.1 

7.  Rosemary  Clooney  (Mus)  ... 

.  KPIX . 

MCA . 

.  Sun.  9:30-10:00  .. 

. . 13.5..,. 

....  29.5 . 

45.8 

Television  Playhouse . 

.  KRON  . . 

...23,5 

8.  Superman  (Adv) . . 

KGO . 

Flamingo. . . 

.  .Thurs.  6:00-6:30  . 

. 12.8.... 

37.0 

Shell  Newscast . 

.KPIX  ... 

..  .13.9 

« 

CBS  News — D.  Edwards. 

.KPIX  ... 

...13.9 

9.  Mr.  District  Attorney  (Myst) 

KRON . 

Ziv . '... . 

. .  Mon.  6:30-7:00  . . 

. 12.3.... 

..  . .  31.1 . 

39.6 

Robin  Hood . 

.KPIX  ... 

...20.2 

9.  Sheriff  of  Cochise  (W) . 

.KRON . 

NT  A . 

. .  Sat.  6:30-7:00  ... 

. 12.3.  ... 

....  39.4..  t.  ..... 

31.2 

Buccaneers  . . 

.KPIX  ... 

...11.5 

BALTIMORE  Approx.  Set  Count — 664,500  Stations — WMAR  (2),  WBAL  (11),  WAAM  (13) 


1.  Wild  Bill  Hickok  (W) . 

WBAL . 

. Fri.  7:00-7:30  . 

....  24.5  . . 

.  71.0.  . . . 

. 34.5 

7  O’clock  Final;  Paul-Ford. .  WMAR  . . , 

...  6.1 

CBS  News — D.  Edwards ..  WMAR 

...  6.7 

2.  Superman  (Adv) . 

.  WBAL . 

. Wed.  7:00-7:30  . 

...23.0.. 

7  O’clock  Final;  Paul-Ford. .  WMAR  . . . 

...  7.3 

CBS  News — D.  Edwards ..  WMAR  .. 

...  7.6 

2.  Man  Called  X  (Myst) . 

WBAL . 

. Sat.  10:30-11:00  .... 

_ 23.0. . 

High  Finance . WMAR  . . 

...148 

4.  Studio  57  (Dr) . 

WAAM. 

. Tues.  10:30-11:00  ... 

. 19.9.. 

. 45.5. ... 

Duckpins  &  Dollars . WBAL  . . 

...12.1 

5.  Cisco  Kid  (W) . 

WBAL. 

. 19.7.. 

7  O’clock  Final;  Paul-Ford . .  WMAR  . . 

...  5.8 

CBS  News— D.  Edwards ..  WMAR  .. 

...  8.8 

6.  I  Led  3  Lives  (Adv) . 

WBAL. 

. Mon.  7:00-7:30  . 

. . .  .18.5  . . 

. . 31.2 

7  O’clock  Final;  Paul-Ford. .  WMAR  . . 

...  7.3 

CBS  News — D.  Edwards ..  WMAR  .. 

...  8.5 

7.  Science  Fiction  Theatre  (Adv) 

WBAL. 

. Sun.  10:30-11:00  .... 

. 18.2.  . 

What’s  My  Line . . . . WMAR  . . 

...33.0 

8.  Annie  Oakley  (W) .  v 

.  WBAL . 

. Sat.  5:30-6:00  . 

. 17.9.. 

Adult  Theatre . WAAM  . . 

...  1.7 

8.  Highway  Patrol  (Adv)  . 

.  WMAR. 

. Sun.  11:00-11:30  .... 

.....17.9.. 

News;  Weather;  Sports . WBAL  .. 

...10.6 

Million  Dollar  .  Movie . WBAL  .. 

...  5.5 

8.  Soldiers  of  Fortune  (Adv) 

WBAL. 

. 17.9.. 

7  O’clock  Final;  Paul-Ford.  ..WMAR  .. 

...  9.7 

CBS  News— D.  Edwards . .  WMAR  . . 

...10.0 

CINCINNATI 

Approx.  Set  Count — 662,000 

Stations — 

-WLW-T  (5),  WCPO  19),  WKRC  (12) 

1.  Sheriff  of  Cochise  (W) . 

,  WLW-T _ 

. Mon.  10:30-11:00  . . 

....19.2.... 

....  42.9 . 

...  44.8 

Studio  One . 

.WKRC  .. 

...15.5 

.  WLW-T _ 

.  .  Mon  600-6-30  _ 

.  .  .  17  6 _ 

_ 54.4 . 

...  32.6 

Cowboy  G-Men . • . 

.  WCPO  . . 

...  6.0 

3.  Annie  Oakley  (W) . 

WLW-T . 

. CBS . . . 

_ Tues.  6:00-6:30  _ 

. . .  .17.6.  . .. 

....  55.9 . 

...  31.5 

Flash  Gordon . 

.WCPO  .. 

...  6.8 

4.  Cisco  Kid  (W)  . 

.  W’CPO . 

....17,3.... 

_ 41.2 . 

...  42.0 

Meet  the  Press . 

.WLW-T  . 

..  .12.5 

5.  Great  G^dev^leeve  (Co)  .  ,  . 

.  WKRC . 

.  ..  .  NBC . .*.. 

...16.8.... 

....  43.0 . 

...  39.1 

Sohio  Reporter;  Weather.. 

.WLW-T  . 

..  .10.8 

1 

■ 

Pantomime  Hit  Parade . . 

.  WCPO  . . 

...  9.5 

6,  Science  Fiction  Theatre  (Adv) 

WLW-T _ 

. . .  .16.7. . .. 

....  46.7 . 

...  35.8 

Secret  Journal . 

.WKRC  .. 

. . .  12.9 

7.  Western  Marshal  (W) 

.  WKRC . 

. . .  NRC 

Tups  fi'^O-Y'Of) 

....  15.1 .... 

42  2  . 

. . ,  35.8 

Prize  Playhouse . . . 

.  WLW-T  . 

..  .11.3 

7.  Wild  Bill  HY.knk  (W) 

.  WLW-T .... 

.  .  ,  .  .  Flamingo  , 

V/nrl  fv  nn-fi -Sf) 

....  15.1 .... 

. . , .  50.3 . 

. . .  30.0 

Soldiers  of  Fortune . 

.WCPO  .. 

...  8.6 

9.  Eller v  (Mvst)  .  .  . 

WKRC . 

_ TP  A 

Fri  7-nn-7-nn* 

1 4. 1 

_ 41.0 . 

. . .  34.4 

Sohio  Reporter;  Weather.. 

.  WLW-T  . 

‘..  .12.3 

Holiday  With  Music . 

.WLW-T  . 

...  8.2 

10.  Man  Called  X  (Myst) . 

WKRC . 

....  Ziv . 

. . .  .13.5.  .'.. . 

‘  ...  21.8 . 

...  61.7 

Kraft  TV  Theatre . 

.  WLW-T  . 

...  .27.5 
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$90,000,000  TELEFILM  BUDGET 
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$1,41X821  SAG  Residual  Com 


In  The  End  Well  Win’ Sez  Chi’s 


New  York  branch  of  Screen  Actors  Guild  collected  a  total  of 
19,160  residual  payment  checks  from  Novi,  1955,  through  Nov., 
1950,  amounting  to  $1,413,821.20.  Information,  which  was  dis¬ 
cussed  at  last  month’s  membership  meeting,  was  just  made  public* 
SAG  Welfare  Committee  had  $107,832.72  in  the  kitty  as  of 
Nov.  1,  last  year.  New  sum  includes  the  receipt  of  $48,750  from 
Theatre  Authority.  Committee,  among  other  things,  disbursed 
slightly  over  $5,0Q0  last  year  to  22  SAG  members,  and  a  grant  of 
$2,000  was  made  from  the  fund  to  the  Will  Rogers  Memorial  Hos¬ 
pital. 


SIMfWfl  Do-It-Yourself  Sales 


Leonard  Key’s  53-Market  Payoff  in  Approach  on 
‘Crusader  Rabbitt’  Cartoon  Series 


A  new  “Crusader  Rabbit”  se¬ 
ries,  done  by  the  same  producers 
who  lensed  the  old  four-minute 
cartoon  episodes  five  years  ago,  has 
been  put  on  the  market  and  in  a 
period  of  about  four  months  has 
racked  up  nearly  $1,000,000  in  sales 
in  53  markets. 

Handling  the  sales  effort  has 
been  Leonard  Key,  a  combination' 
legit  producer  and  sales  promotion 
exec.  He  says  he  and  the  producers, 
Alex  Anderson  and  Jay  Ward,  de¬ 
cided  on  a  “do-it-yourself”  pro¬ 
gram,  after  being  given  the  coox 
reception  by  regular  distributors. 
When  approached  for  financing, 
distributors  pointed  to  the  deluge 
of  old  motion  picture  cartoons  hit¬ 
ting  the  market,  Key  says,  forcing 
him  and  the  producers  to  turn  to 
other  avenues  of  financing  to  get 
into  production.  The  current  fi¬ 
nancing  of  the  series  of  260  epi¬ 
sodes,  in  the"  same  four-minute 
qliff-hanging”  cartoon  format  as 
the  old  ones,  is  expensive,  and  for 
that  reason  Key  and  the  produers 
are  negotiating  for  a  regular  dis¬ 
tributor.  The  only  change  in  the 
new  series  is  that  it  is  being  lensed 
in  color. 

American  Bakers  bought  the  new 
skein  for  28  markets,  while  three- 
year  library  deals  were  concluded 
by  Key  for  another  25  .markets. 
Included  in  the  markets  sold  are 
WCCO,  Minneapolis;  WRCV,  Phil¬ 
adelphia;  WNBQ,  Chicago;  WMAL, 
Washington;  KPX,  San  Francisco, 
as  well  as  stations  in  Boston,  Min¬ 
neapolis,  Lacross,  'Wisc.;  and  Roch¬ 
ester,  N.Y. 

Key,  who  did  all  the  selling  via 
phone  with  the  exception,  of  one 
swinging  trip  to  the  West  Coast, 
questions  the  estimated  distribu¬ 
tion  fee  of  25%  made  by  regular 
distributors.  Key  contends  that  he 
racked  up  nearly  a  $1,000,000  in 
sales  at  a  cost  of  about  $15,000. 

As  an  added  “gimmick”  in  Key’s 
sales  approach,  he  has  given  con¬ 
tracting  stations  one-quarter  of  the 
5%  distributors  share  in  the  li¬ 
censing  of  merchandising,  based 
on  the  new  series. 

Producers  Anderson  and  Ward 
in  1951,  under  the  banners  of  Tele¬ 
vision  Arts  Production,  made  190 
“drusader  Rabbit”  series,  current¬ 
ly  being  distributed  by  George 
BagnalL  They  are  using  the  same 
banner  for  the  new  series,  with 
production  being  done  in  San 
Francisco.  The  first  20  in  the  pro¬ 
jected  260  episodes  Will  be  com¬ 
pleted  in  February. 

$2,000,000  Gross 
On  UA  Pix  Sales 

United  Artists,  currently  prepar¬ 
ing  to  launch  a  new  feature  pack¬ 
age,  has  sold  its  present  package 
of  39  theatricals  in  from  75  to  80 
markets,  for  a  gross  of  over 
$2,000,000. 

The  package  of  39,  all  post — *48 
features,  12  of  which  are  in  color, 
has  been  sold  on  the  basis  of  black- 
and-white  telecasting,  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  five  markets,  including 
New  York,  Philadelphia  and  San 
Francisfco.  The  five  stations,  as 
well  as  other  stations  choosing  to 
telecast  In  color,  pay  a  color  pre¬ 
mium,  based  on  a  percentage  of  the 
original  license  fee. 


MGM-TV  Veepee 

Charles  C.  (Bud)  Barry 

has  his  own  views  on 

The  Long  and  Short 
of  It 
*  *  * 

one  of  fhe  many  editorial  features 
In  the 

51  st  Anniversary  Number 

of 

JSakiety 

OUT  NEXT  WEEK 

Hal  Roach  Studio 
Prod.  Budget  OR 
$5,000,000  in  ’56 

Hollywood,  Jan.  1. 

Year-end  report  of  Hal  Roach 
Studios,  issued  over  the  weekend 
by  v.p.-biz  manager  Sidney  S.  Van 
Keuren,  shows  a  hefty  drop  of 
nearly  $5,000,000  in  total  produc¬ 
tion  expenditures  in  1956,  from 
$9,450,000  in  1955  to  $4,867,000  last 
year.  However,  Van  Keuren 
points  out  that  while  in  1955  Roach 
did  much  filming  for  indie  produc¬ 
tion  outfits,  nets  and  syndication 
firms,  last  year’s  efforts  were  large¬ 
ly  confined  to  packages  in  which 
exec,  producer  Hal  Roach  Jr.  has 
whole  or  part  ownership. 

Trend  to  Roach  “house  packages” 
will  continue  in  1957,  Van  Keuren 
indicated  in  report,  and  predicted 
that  some  nine  will  be  rolling  by 
mid-year.  Last  year,  Roach  turned 
out  110  half-hour  telepix,  in  which 
he  has  a  proprietory  interest. 

Not  included  in  the  production 
figure  was  an  additional  $1,100,000 
spent  on  18  “Life  of  Riley”  and  20 
“Great  Gildersleeve”  episodes  for 
NBC-TV  film  syndication,  Van 
Keuren  declared. 

Among  Roach  1956  properties 
are  15  of  35  “Screen  Directors 
Playhouse,”  (now  leased  to  RKO 
Teleradio  for  distrib);  12  CBS-TV 
“Charlie  Farrell  Show”  segments; 
39  “Code  3”  episodes  (ABC-TV 
film  syndication);  26  CBS-TV  “Tel¬ 
ephone  Time”  stanzas;  16  CBS-TV 
“Oh,  Susanna”  episodes;  and  three 
telepix  of  new  NBC-TV  “Blondie” 
series,  already  in  the  can. 

Continuing  production  into  1957 
are  “Susanna,”  “Telephone  Time,” 
“Blondie,”  and  “Code  3,”  and  five 
added  properties  are  in  the  prep¬ 
aration  stage,  according  to  Van 
Keuren. 

Additionally,  Roach  has  a  17-man 
teleblurb  department  and  sales  of¬ 
fices  in  N.  Y.  and  Chi. 


"  Jim  Fonda  to ‘Ethan 

Hollywood,  Jan.  1. 

Jim  Fonda  has  been  assigned  to 
produce  the  pilot  on  the  new  Good- 
son  -  Todman,  CBS  -  TV  telepix 
series,  “The  Legend  of  Ethan 
Allen.” 

David  Victor  and  Herbert  Lit¬ 
tle  scripted  pilot,  for  which  leads 
are  currently  being  tested. 


SERIES  FOR  ’S7 

By  DAVE  KAUFMAN 

Hollywoon,  Jan.  1. 

A  record  $90,000,000  in  telefilm 
production  has  been  allocated  by 
Hollywood  producers  for  1957,  a 
hike  of  $10,000,000  over  last  year’s 
total.  A  survey  of  the  telefilmer- 
ies  here  reveals  there  are  68  spon¬ 
sored  series  on  the  new  year’s 
slate,  as  compared  to  60  each  in 
1955  and  1956.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  is  a  drop  in  syndication,  with 
21  on  the  boards,  as  against  25  the 
previous  year.  And  series  to  be 
shot  without  a  sponsor  nor  a  syn¬ 
dication  outlet  total  16,  compared 
to  20  in  1956. 

The  tv-film  trend  is  towards  sta¬ 
bility  in  an  industry  still  harried 
by  complex  factors  which  have,  in 
many  casts,  made  it  more  of  a  gam¬ 
ble  than  a  business.  That’s  why 
the  emphasis  in  1957  wi’l  be,  more 
than  everbefore,  on  r>re-soonsored 
shows  for  network  showings,  with 
syndication  becoming  a  lesser  part 
of  the  overall  picture. 

Desilu’s  Top  Status 

Production-wise,  the  tv  film  giant 
in  Hollywood  this  year  \s  Desilu 
Productions,  which  has  S1 5,645.900 
on  its  sked,  far  and  awav  the  leader 
in  the  field.  Figure  does  rot  in¬ 
clude  outside  series  cV™t  by  Desilu 
(Danny  Thomas,  “Wvatt  Faro.” 
etc.),  but  just  those  in  wh;ch  Des’lu 
is  the  actual  producer.  Aside  from 
the  fact  this  is  the  highest  produc-r 
tion  figure  ever  lined  uo  for  a  year 
by  one  comoany.  it  also  reos  a  re¬ 
markable  Horatio  AVer  story  for 
the  Desi  Arnaz-Luedle  firm, 

which  began  six  years  ago  with  the 
now-phenomenal  series.  “I  Love 
Lucy.”  Arnaz  states  the  reduc¬ 
tion  figure  is  the  minimum,  by  no 
means  the  maximum  for  his  com¬ 
pany  this  year. 

A  pair  of  film  studios — Walt  Dis¬ 
ney  and  Warner  Bros. — follow  Desi¬ 
lu  in  the  new  scheme  of  things, 
each  planning  heaw  production 
skeds  for  this  year.  Others  promi¬ 
nent  in  the  picture  from  a  produc¬ 
tion  standpoint  are  Revue  Produc¬ 
tions,  Don  Fedderson  Productions, 
Hal  Roach  Studios  and  MeCadden 
Productions,  the  Burns  &  Allen 
vidfilmery.  Thus  it  can  be  seen 
there  is  a  diversity  in  the  Holly¬ 
wood  tv  film  pattern,  with  indies 
and  major  studios  both  very  active, 
neither  dominating,  although  from 
the  standpoint  of  a  single  company 
Desilu  paces  the  field  by  a  wide 
margin. 

Another  record  being  set  this 
year  is  in  number  of  series  to  be 
shot,  with  115  definitely  blueprint¬ 
ed.  Previous  high  was  111,  In  1955. 
Pilots,  always  speculative,  are  not 
included  in  the  survey  for  the  ob¬ 
vious  reason  no  one  can  foretell 
which  of  the  multitude  being  shot 
will  be  sold. 

No  Outstanding  Hit 

Unfortunately,  the  impressive 
progress  tv  film  has  made  produc¬ 
tion-wise  has  not  been  equaled  in 
quality.  Certainly  there  were  no 
new  vidfilm  series  originating  here 
last  fall  which  ignited  any  genuine 
excitement  or  was  acclaimed  as 
bringing  something  new  and  fresh 
to  tv.  Most  of  the  new  starters  had 
an  assembly-line  stamp,  lacking 
originality  in  conception  and  pres- 
included  in  the  survey  for  the  ob- 
for  the  new  shows  were,  generally, 
lower  and  in  some  instances  have 
already  resulted  in  cancellations. 

Still  the  No.  1  tv  film  show,  after 
six  years,  is  Desilu’s  “I  Love  Lucy,” 
on  CBS-TV.  NBC-TV  has  tossed 
in  innumerable  programs  in  a  vain 
effort  to  dislodge  “Lucy.”  but  the 
comedy  series  starring  DesiArnaz 
and  Lucille  Ball  withstood  all  as¬ 
saults. 

Despite  the  fact  a  number  of  tv 
film  series  inevitably  face  the  guil¬ 
lotine  come  spring,  experience 
shows  the  sponsor  now  selects  an¬ 
other  filmed  series  as  replacement. 

(Continued  on  page  25)  * 


More  TV  Film  News 
On  Page  25 


Herbmreaux  on  Late  Nile  lire’  TV 


Vet  Scripter-Produeer 

Alan  M.  Fishburn 

lists  a 
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Looks  Like  WGN 
To  Slot  ‘Luther 
Despite  Yowls 

Chicago,  Jan.  1. 

There  is  a  strong  possibility  that 
WGN-TV  will  run  the  “Martin 
Luther”  biopic  after  all.  Chicago 
Tribune  station  last  week  can¬ 
celled  a  scheduled  showing  of  the 
film  based  on  the  life  of  the  Refor¬ 
mation  leader  and  was  immedi¬ 
ately  on  the  receiving  end  of  a 
vigorous  protest  from  major  Chi¬ 
cago  Protestant  and  Lutheran 
groups  which  charged  the  station 
with  acquiescing  to  censorship. 

|  Although  no  official  confirma¬ 
tion  is  forthcoming,  it’s  understood 
WGN-TV  execs  are  seriously  con¬ 
sidering  beaming  the  film  as  a 
public  service  to  set  the  record 
straight  on  several  of  the  points 
that  have  been  aired  in  the  whirl¬ 
wind  of  controversy  stirred  up  by 
the  cancellation.  If  WGN-TV  does 
project  the  Louis  de  Rochemont- 
produced  full-lengther  later  this 
month,  it’ll  be  accompanied  by  a 
statement  outlining  the  station’s 
position  and  emphasizing  its  tra¬ 
ditional  policy  of  balanced  han¬ 
dling  of  religious  programming. 

It’s  believed  that  one  or^the 
accusations  the  station  is  especially 
anxious  to  refute  is  that  made  by 
an  “Action  Committee”  organized 
by  the  Protestant  and  Lutheran 
groups  to  protest  the  ban  that  the 
“cancellation  of  the  film  under 
these  circumstances  constitutes  an 
admission  on  the  part  of  the  tele¬ 
vision  station  involved  that  it  is 
vulnerable  to  pressures  which  we 
are  convinced,  on  the  basis  of  our 
discussions  with  WGN,  have  been 
mobilized  by  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church.” 

Both  the  station  and  the  local 
Catholic  hierarchy  have  denied 
there  was  any  official  Catholic  pro¬ 
tests  against  the  showing.  The  an¬ 
nouncement  of  the  “Luther” 
scheduling  did  touch  off  a  “flurry” 
of  phone  calls,  as  did  the  later 
announcement  of  its  cancellation. 

If  WGN-TV  does  do  another 
aboutface  on  “Luther”  it  will  get 
the  other  three  Chi  tv  stations  off 
the  hook.  The  Action  Committee, 
it  was  learned,  planned  to  seek  an 
outlet  for  the  picture  elsewhere  if 
the  WGN-TV  ban  stuck. 


‘Sword’  Telefilm  Series 
For  Sheldon  Reynolds 

Sheldon  Reynolds  is  prepping 
another  new  series  for  his  Paris- 
based  vidfilm  pperation,  a  costumer 
titled  “The  Sword”  and  sot  in  the 
France  of  the  “Three  Musketeers” 
era.  He’ll  film  his  first  episode  in 
Cognac,  the  famous  brandy  district. 
Reynolds  has  gotten  permission  to 
film  Interiors  of  the  Loire  Valley 
chateaux  for  the  first  time,  and  has 
also  hired  members  of  France’s 
Olympic  fencing  team  for  the 
swordplay. 

Draper  Lewis  has  been  signed  to 
script  with  Reynolds,  with  the  lat¬ 
ter  also  producing  and  directing. 


Chicago,  Jan.  1. 

Jules  Herbuveaux,  who  as  veep 
and  general  manager  of  NBC-TV’s 
WNBQ  isn’t  directly  embroiled  in 
the  current  feature  film  skirmish 
for  the  latenight  Windy  City  fan¬ 
dom,  isn’t  worrying  about  losing 
out  to  the  other  three  stations  with 
their  bombardment  of  firstrun  the¬ 
atricals. 

Herbuveaux  is  confident  that 
WNBQ’s  strip  of  live  shows  from 
10  to  11  and  the  parent  web’s  “To¬ 
night”  will  be  able  to  hold  their 
own  against  the  onslaught  of  cel¬ 
luloid.  ’And  he  points  out  that  “be¬ 
cause  all  mv  eggs  aren’t  in  one 
basket,”  he  has  the  leeway  to  ex¬ 
periment  with  new  ideas  and  for¬ 
mats  and  new  personalities.  He’s 
convinced  there’ll  always  be  an 
saleable  audience  for  live  shows 
and  foresees  that  audience  increas¬ 
ing  out  of  sheer  saturation  of  film 
fare  over  the  long  haul. 

It’s  believed  too  early  to  tell 
what  effect  WBKB’s  10  o’clock  un- 
snooHnf*  of  its  RKO  back’og  or 
WFBM-TV’s  11  o’ctock  weeknight 
screening  of  the  Metro  Dies,  both 
comoeting  against  WGN-TV’s  long 
established  10  p.m.  features,  will 
have  on  the  local  rating  picture. 
However,  the  NBC  chief  takes  no 
little  satisfaction  fro™  the  initial 
rafmg  garnered  by  WNBQ’s  new 
“Chamoionshio  Horseshoes”  which 
dohnfed  during  the  ot>°Wng  w°ek 
of  WBKB’s  “Movietime  USA.”  The 
live  honcpchoe  telecast  brought  in 
an  3.1  ABB  for  its  Wednesday  niebt 
in  ao  half  hour,  almost  double  the 
4  3  earned  the  month  before  by  the 
“.Tude'»  Bov  Bean”  telepix  in  the 
same  berth. 

It’s  Herbuveaux’s  hunch  that 
there  are  just  so  many  film  fans 
in  the  Chicago  audience  and  he 
foresees  most  of  the  channel  jock- 
eving  one  a  given  night  to  be  at 
the  expense  of  one  or  the  other  of 
film  entries.  In  other  words,  when 
a  big  star  picture  knocks  off  a  hefty 
rating  it’ll  be  th'e  celluloid  com¬ 
petition  on  the  other  two  stations 
that  will  suffer  proportionately. 

As  headman  of  the  country’s  first 
“all  color”  station  with  all  its  lo¬ 
cal,  live  programming  done  in  tint, 
Herbuveaux  is  more  than  satisfied 
that  he’s  astride  the  trend  of  the 
future  and  not  looking  back  to  the 
Hollywood  film  factories  of  pre-’49 
for  product  for  show  biz’s  youngest 
medium. 

Vitapix-Roach 
Deal  Still  Alive 

Hollywood,  Jan.  1. 

Despite  faet  that  Hal  Roach  Jr.’s 
“Blondie”  series,  slated  to  tee  off 
the  Vitapix-Roach  deal,  was  sold 
to  NBCrTV  recently,  the  V-R  deal 
isn’t  dead,  Roach  stated  last  week. 

He  disclosed  that  Vitapix  board 
and  exec  committee  will  meet  in 
February,  possibly  -with  the  mem¬ 
ber-stations  of  the  lineup,  to  dis¬ 
cuss  further  plans.  He’ll  be  on 
hand  with  “two  or  three”  new 
series  projects,  in  addition  to  other 
presentations  prepped  in  the  past, 
such  as  Ralph  Bellamy-starring 
“Guns  of  Destiny.”  If  plans  mature, 
the  new  Roach  offering  will  hit  the 
Vitapix  station  setup  in  Septem¬ 
ber  or  October. 

Under  the  Vitapix-Roach  align¬ 
ment,  Roach  engages  to  supply  and 
sell  series  to  the  stations,  who,  in 
turn,  agree  to  make  prime  times 
available.  A  basic  lineup  of  60  sta¬ 
tions  would  cost  a  sponsor  approxi¬ 
mately  $3,000,000  in  film  and  time 
charges.  However,  past  deals  which 
have  fallen  have  been  for  multiple 
sponsorships,  and  the  pattern  is 
likely  to  remain. 

With  “Blondie,”  Roach  states, 
problem  wasn’t  either  time  clear¬ 
ance  or  agency  acceptance.  Rather, 
stumbling  block  proved  the  diffi¬ 
culty  in  adjusting  varying  demands 
of  multiple  sponsors  within  the 
short  time  available. 
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ARB  FEATURE  FILM  CHART 


Variety’s  weekly  chart ,  based  on  ratings  furnished  by  American  Research  Bu¬ 
reau's  latest  reports ,  on  feature  films  and  their  competition  covers  120  cities.  Each 
toeek;~the  10  top-rated  features  in  a  particular  city  will  be  rotated. 

Factors  which  would  assist  distributors,  agencies,  stations  and  advertisers  in 
determining  the  effectiveness  of  a  feature  show  in  a  specific  market  havo  been 
included  in  this  Variety  chart.  Listed  below  is  such  pertinent  information  regarding 
features  as  their  stars »  release  year,  original  production  company  and  the  present 
distributor,  included  wherever  possible  along  with  the  title.  Attention  should  be  paid 
to  such  factors  as  the  time  and  day,  the  high  and  low  ratings  for  the  measured 


feature  period  and  share  of  audience,  since  these  factors  reflect  the  effectiveness 
of  the  feature,  and  audience  composition,  i.e,  a  late  show  at  .11  :Xb  p,m,  would  hardly 
have  any  children  viewers,  but  its  share  of  audience  may  reflect  dominance  in  that 
time  period.  In  the  cities  where  stations  sell  their  feature  programming  on  a  multi- 
stripped  basis  utilizing  the  Same  theatrical  throughout  the  week,  a  total  rating  for  the 
total  number  of  showings  for  the  week  is  given,  the  total  rating  not  taking  into  account 
the  duplicated  homes  factor.  Barring  unscheduled  switches  in  titles,  the  listed  features 
for  the  particularly  rated  theatrical  filmed  show  are  as  accurate  as  could  be  ascer¬ 
tained  from  a  multiplicity  of  station  and  other  data. 


DETROIT 

ARB 

SHARB  OF 

NOVEMBER,  1956 

ARB 

TOP  10  TITLES  AND  OTHER  DATA 

TIME  SLOT 

RATING 

HIGH 

LOW 

AUDIENCE 

TOP  COMPETING  SHOWS 

RATING 

1  HOME  OF  THE  BRAVE—  „ 

Motion  Picture  Acad. 

7  9 

8.3 . 

. 7.4. 

. m . 

Ed -  Sullivan. , » . .. . . . 

.WJBK  . 

Frank  Love  joy,  Lloyd  Bridges; 

Sun.  Nov.  11 

G.E.  Theatre . . 

.WJBK  . 

1949;  Stanley  Kramer,  United 

8:00-9:45  p.m. 

Alfred  Hitchcock  Presents.... 

.WJBK  . 

Artists;  Atlantic  Television 

CKLW 

2.  DARING  ROGUE— 

Milky’s  Movie  Party 

7.0 

7.4 

6.2 

33.1 

NCAA  Football . 

.WWJ  .. 

(Title  Changed  for  TV) 

Sat.  Nov.  10 

Football  Scoreboard . 

.  WWJ,  .. 

Duncan  Renaldo,  Leo  Carillo; 

3:30-5:30  p.m. 

Sagebrush  Shorty . . 

.WJBK  . 

Monogram;  M  &  A  Alexander 

WXYZ 

3.  FIGHTING  MAN  OF  THE  PLAINS— 

Motion  Picture  Acad. 

6.8 

7.4 

6.2 

11.5 

Climax  . 

.WJBK  . 

Randolph  Scott,  Jane  Nigh;  1949; 

Thurs.  Nov.  8 

Playhouse  90 . . 

.WJBK  . 

_ '.25.1 

20th  Century  Fox;  NTA 

9:00-11:00  p.m.,  CKLW 

4.  CARSON  CITY  KID— 

Family  Theatre 

6.1 

6.5 

5.6 

21.3 

Soldiers  of  Fortune . . 

.WXYZ  . 

Roy  Rogers,  George  "Gabby” 

Fri.,  Nov.  9 

Public  Defender . 

.WXYZ  . 

Hayes;  1940;  Republic;  MCA-TV 

6:00-7:00  p.m.,  CKLW 

5.  YOU’LL  NEVER  GET  RICH— 

Nightwatch  Theatre 

5.5 

7.4 

3.3 

50.8 

"  Hollywood  Premiere . . . . 

.WXYZ  . 

.  4.7 

Fred  Astaire,  Rita  Hayworth; 

Sat.,  Nov.  10 

Filmland’s  Finest . 

.WWJ  .. 

.  3.8 

1941;  Columbia;  Screen  Gems 

11:30-2:00  a.m.,  WJBK 

BOY  SLAVES— 

Note:  No  competing  programs 

Anne  Shirley;  1938;  RKO;  C  &  C 

telecast  from  1:00-2:00  a.m. 

6.  FULLER  BRUSH  MAN— 

Nightwatch  Theatre 

4.8 

-  5.6 

3.9 

47.2 

Tonight  . . . 

•  WWJ  .... 

.  2.6 

Red  Skelton,  Janet  Blair;  1948; 

Mon.,  Nov.  12 

Columbia;  Screen  Gems 

11:30-1:00  a.m.,  WJBK 

6.  SONfeOF  TEXAS— 

Family  Theatre 

4.8 

5.0 

4.5 

13.5 

Wild  Bill  Hickok . 

.WXYZ  .. 

. . 16.3 

Roy  Rogers,  Sheila  Ryan; 

Thurs.,  Nov.  8 

Juvenile.  Court..,. . 

.WWJ  ... 

1943;  Republic;  MCA-TV 

6:00-7:00  p.m.,  CKLW 

8.  OUR  WIFE— 

Nightwatch  Theatre  . 

4.6 

5.6 

2.1 

52.3 

Grissom  Theatre . . . 

.WXYZ  . 

Ruth  Hussey,  Melvin  Douglas; 

Fri.,  Nov.  9 

Tonight  . . 

.WWJ  ... 

.  3.9 

1942;  Columbia;  Screen  Gems 

11:30-1:45  a.m. 

THE  FALCON’S  ADVENTURE— 

WJBK 

Tom  Conway,  Madge  Meredith; 

Note:  No  competing  programs 

1946;  RKO;  C  &  C 

telecast  from  12:45-1:45  a.m. 

9.  CRASH  OF  SILENCE— 

Filmland’s  Finest 

4.5 

7.4 

3.3 

27.2 

Nightwatch  Theatre . 

.WJBK  .. 

Phyllis  Calvert;  1953; 

Sat.,  Nov.  10 

Universal;  ABC  Film 

11:15-12:55  a.m.,  WWJ 

10.  GO  CHASE  YOURSELF— 

Early  Show 

4.4 

5.0 

3.6 

12.9 

Mickey  Mouse  Club . 

.WXYZ  . 

Lucille  Ball,  Joe  Penner; 

Thurs.,  Nov.  8 

Wild  Bill  Hickok . 

.WXYZ  . 

1937;  RKO;  C  &  C 

5:00-6:15  p.m.,  WJBK 

. 

World  Adventure . . 

.WXYZ  . 

10.  MOVIE  CRAZY— 

Bill  Kennedy  Showtime 

4.4 

5.3 

3.9 

15.9 

Frontier  Justice . . 

.WXYZ  . 

Harold  Lloyd,  Constance  Cummings; 

Sun.,.  Nov.  11 

.  Pro-Football  . 

.WJBK  . 

‘  1932;  Paramount 

1:00-2:30  p.m.,  CKLW 

' 

WASHINGTON 

1.  I’LL  BE  SEEING  YOU— 

Safeway  Theatre 

17.5 

20.9 

13.4 

50.8 

Town  &  Country  Jamboree . . . 

.  WMAL  , 

Ginger  Rogers,  Joseph  Cotton; 

Sat.,  Nov.  10 

1945;  Selznick  Studio;- NTA 

10:30-12:15  a.m.,  WRC 

2.  PAID  TO  KILL— 

Sunday  Theatre 

5.5 

67 

4.5 

28.1 

The  Other  2  Billion . . . 

.WRC  .. 

.  2.6 

Dane  Clark;  1945;  Lippert; 

Sun.,  Nov.  11 

Celebrity  Parade . 

.WMAL 

Tele.  Pictures 

2:00-4:45  p.m. 

American  Forum . 

.WRC  .. 

WTOP 

Outlook  . 

.WRC  .. 

Zoo  Parade . . . 

.WRC  .. 

Wide  Wide  World . 

.WRC  .. 

3.  ALL  THIS  &  HEAVEN— 

Best  of  the  Week 

5.1 

5.6 

4.1 

9.0 

G.E.  Theatre . 

.WTOP  . 

Bette  Davis,  Charles  Boyer;  .1940: 

Sun.,  Nov.  11 

.•Alfred  Hitchcock  Presents . . . . 

.WTOP  . 

Warner  Brothers;  Associated  * 

9:00-10:30  p.m. 

$64,000  Challenge . 

.WTOP  . 

Artists  Production 

WTTG 

4.  MAN-EATER  OF  KUMAON— 

Late  Show 

4.6 

5.2 

4.1 

50.6 

Stringer;  Simpson;  Paul-Ford. 

.WRC  .. 

Sabu,  Wendell  Corey;  1948; 

Mon.,  Nov.  12 

Tonight  . . 

.  WRC  . . 

Universal;  M  &  A  Alexander 

11:15-12:45  a.m.,  WTOP 

5.  THE  MAGIC  BOX— 

Late  Show 

4.5 

5.6 

3.4 

32.3 

Stringer;  Simpson;  Paul-Ford. 

.WRC  .. 

Laurence  Olivier,  Robert  Donat; 

Fri.,  Nov.  9 

Tonight  . 

.WRC  .. 

1952;  Bolting  Brothers;  NTA 

11:15-12:45  a.m.,  WTOP 

6.  SEVEN  KEYS  TO  BALDPATE— 

First  Run  Theatre 

4.4 

4.9 

3.7 

9.3 

Life  of  Riley . 

.WRC  .. 

Phillip  Terry,  Jacqueline  White; 

Fri.,  Nov.  9 

Walter  Winchell . 

.WRC  .. 

RKO;  1947;  C  &  C 

8:00-9:25  p.m.,  WTTG 

On  Trial  . 

.WRC  .. 

6.  ENCORE— 

Film  Spectacular 

4.4 

5.2 

3.7 

31.6 

Stringer;  Simpson;  Paul-Ford. 

.WRC  .. 

Kay  Walsh,  Glyns  Johns;  1952; 

•  Fri.,  Nov.  9 

Tonight  . 

.WRC  .. 

.  5.1 

Paramount;  NTA 

11:20-12:45  a.m.,  WMAL 

6.  MRS.  MIKE— 

Late  Show 

4.4 

5.2 

3.4 

20.4 

Safeway  Theatre . 

.WRC  ... 

. 16.2 

Dick  Powell,  Evelyn  Keyes;  1949; 

Sat.,  Nov.  10 

Town  &  Country  Jamboree . . . 

.WMAL 

.......  4.4 

United  Artists;  M  &  A  Alexander 

11:15-1:00  a.m.,  WTOP 

9.  SUBMARINE  D-l— 

Warner  Bros.  Premiere 

3.7 

4.5 

3.0 

6.4 

Disneyland  . 

.WMAL 

Pat  O’Brien,  George  Brent;  1937; 

Wed.,  Nov.  14 

Father  Knows  Best . 

.WRC  .. 

_ _ _  .21.6 

Warner  Brothers;  Associated 

8:00-9:25  p.m.,  WTTG 

Kraft  TV  Theatre,... . 

.WRC  .. 

Artists  Production 

10.  A  GIRL,  A  GUY  &  A  GOB— 

Movietime,  .U.S.A. 

3.6 

4.1 

3.0 

5.2 

Producer’s  Showcase . . 

.WRC  .. 

Lucille  Ball,  George  Murphy; 

Mon.,  Nov.  12 

1941;  RKO;  C  &  C 

8:00-9:25  p.m.,  WTTG 

10.  ACROSS  THE  PACIFIC— 

Premiere  Playhouse 

3.6 

4.5 

0.7 

11.4 

Safeway  Theatre . . 

.WRC  .. 

. 17.5 

Humphrey  Bogart;  1942;  Warner 

Sat.,  Nov.  10 

Town  &  Country  Jamboree... 

.  WMAL 

Brothers;  Associated  Artists 

10:30-12:30  a.m. 

TITLE  AND  OTHER  DATA 

Mon.  &  Tiies.  i 

SPIRAL  STAIRCASE— 

Dorothy  McGuire,  George  Brent; 
1946;  Selznick  Studio;  NTA 
Wed. 

WING  &  A  PRAYER— 

Don  Ameche,  Dana  Andrews; 
1944;  20th  Century  Fox;  NTA 
Thurs.  &  Fri. 

BELLE  STARR— 

Gene  Tierney,  Randolph  Scott; 

^  1 1941  j  ,20th  Century  Fox;  NTA 


MULTI-STRIPPED  SALES 


DETROIT 

TOTAL 

AVERAGE 

RATINGS  OF 

TOTAL 

RATING  PER 

STATION 

SHOW 

ALL  SHOWINGS 

SHOWINGS 

SHOWING 

CKLW 

Million-Dollar  Movie 

42.6 

6 

7-1 

HIGHEST 
RATING  PER 
SHOWING 


Wed.,  Nov.  14 
7:30-9:00  p.m. 


(Although  CKLW  utilizes  different 
features  in  a  given  week  "Million 
Dollar  Movie”  is  sold  on  a  multi- 
stripped  basis) 
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$90,000,000  Telefilm  Budget 

—  —  - ^  Continued  from  page  23  ^ 


Thus,  the  sponsors’  program  needs 
assure  prosperity  to  the  telepix  biz 
despite  the  annual  axings. 

Not  all  Hollywood,  vidfilmeries 
are  included  in  the  company-by¬ 
company  breakdown,  since  some 
have  finished-  their  seasonal  prod¬ 
uct  and  don’t  know  at  this  writing 
what  their  production  plans  will  be 
for  1957.  Following  is  the  break¬ 
down  of  companies  with  actual  pro¬ 
duction  plans  for  1957: 

ABC-TV:  36  Frank  Sinatra  The¬ 
atre.  Sponsored. 

JIM  BOWIE  ENTERPRISES:  9 
“Jim  Bowie.”  Sponsored. 

BRIDGET  PRODUCTIONS:  25 
“Mr.  Adams  and  Eve.”  Sponsored. 

CALIFORNIA  NATIONAL:  13 
“Adventures  of  Hiram  Holliday,  13 
“Matinee  Theatre,”  8  ‘‘Life  of 
Riley,”  all  sponsored. 

CBS-TV;  39  “The  Lineup,”  10 
Red  Skelton,  both  sponsored. 

JACK  CHERTOK  PRODUC¬ 
TIONS:  39  ‘Frontier  Judge.”  Syn¬ 
dicated. 

TOM  CURTIS  PRODUCTIONS: 
22  “Sgt.  Preston  of  the  Yukon.” 
Sponsored. 

DALLAD  PRODUCTIONS:  15 
“The  Brothers."  Sponsored. 

“  JACK  DENOVE:  52  Christo¬ 
phers  (tab  paid  by  Christophers). 

DESILU :  26  “I  Love  Lucy;”  31 
“December  Bride;”  39  “Those 
Whiting  Girls;”  all  sponsored.  39 
“Sheriff  of  Cochise”  and  39  “Whir- 
lybirds,”  both  syndicated,  plus  min¬ 
imum  of  six  more  series  to  be 
syndicated. 

WALT  DISNEY:  Disneyland, 
Mickey  Mouse  Club,  both  spon¬ 
sored. 

D.P.I.  &  MARTERTO:  11  Dan¬ 
ny  Thomas.  Sponsored.  - 

WYATT  EARP  ENTERPRISES: 
39  “Wyatt  Earp.”  Sponsored. 

FAMILY  FILMS:  13  “This  Is  the 
Life,”  26  “This  Is  the  Answer,”  13 
“The  Way,”  tabs  paid  by  religioso 
groups. 

DON  FEDDERSON:  39  ‘The  Mil¬ 
lionaire;”  39  “Do  You  Trust  Your 
Wife?;”  39  “Date  With  the  Angels,” 
all  sponsored. 

FEDERAL  TELEFILMS:  12 
“Crossroads.”  Sponsored. 

FILM  ASTER:  5  “Gunsmoke.” 
Sponsored. 

FILMCRAFT:  23  “You  Bet  Your 
Life.”  Sponsored. 

FLYING  A:  26  “Annie  Oakley;” 
13  “Buffalo  Bill  Jr.;”  for  national 
sponsor  and  syndication;  13  “Ad¬ 
ventures  of  Champion,”  syndica¬ 
tion;  39  “Winning  of  the  West.” 
No  sponsor. 

FORDYCE  ENTERPRISES:  14 
“On  Trial.”  Sponsored. 

FOUR  STAR:  9  Zane  Grey  Thea¬ 
tre.  Sponsored. 

SAM  GALLU :  13  “Navy  Log.” 
Sponsored* 

JOHN  GUEDEL:  9  “People  Are 
Funny.”  Sponsored. 

GUILD  FILMS:  32  “Captain 
Davia  Grief,”  3a  “Kingdom  of  the 
Sea,”  both  syndicated. 

GROSS-KRASNE:  22  O.  Henry 
Playhouse.  Syndicated. 

INTERSTATE  TELEVISION:  40 
Sabu,  two  other  series.  None  spon¬ 
sored. 

LEWISLOR:  9  Loretta  Young. 
Sponsored. 

LEWMAN:  14  Jane  Wyman-Fire¬ 
side  Theatre.  Sponsored. 

MARK  VII:  13  “Noah’s  Ark.” 
Sponsored. 

ROBERT  MAXWELL:  4  “Las¬ 
sie.”  Sponsored. 

McCADDEN  PRODUCTIONS: 

20  Burns  &  Allen,  30  Bob  Cum¬ 

mings,  4  ‘The  People’s  Choice,”  all 
sponsored; . 22  “Crisis,”  25  " “Im¬ 

pact,”  neither  sponsored. 

McGOWAN  PRODUCTIONS:  40 
“Death  Valley  Days.”  Sponsored. 

MEDIC  TV:  26  “Medics.”  Not 
sponsored. 

PAISANO  PRODUCTIONS:  39 
“Perry  Mason.”  Not  sponsored. 

REVUE:  11  GE  Theatre,  8  Stu¬ 
dio  57,  3  Jack  Benny,  2  Marge  and 
Gower  Champion,  39  “Wells  Far¬ 
go,”  all  sponsored;  28  “State  Troop¬ 
er,”  syndicated. 

HAL  ROACH  STUDIOS:  39  Gale 
Storm;  39  Telephone  Time;  39 
“Blondie,”  all  sponsored;  39  “Code 
3”  syndicated. 

ROY  ROGERS:  Roy  Rogers. 
Sponsored.  » 

SCREEN  GEMS:  9  “Father 
Knows  Best,”  13  “Ford  Theatre,” 

21  “Bengal  Lancers;”  13  “Rin  Tin 
Tin;”  9  “Circus  Boy;”  4  “Playhouse 
90,”  all  sponsored;  15  George 
Sanders  Mystery  Theatre,  and  24 
“Johnny  Wildlife,”  neither  spon¬ 
sored. 


SHAMLEY:  20  Alfred  Hitch¬ 
cock.  Sponsored. 

DON  SHARPE-WARREN  L$WIS: 
18  ‘‘Wire  Service,”  6  DuPont  The¬ 
atre,  26  “Meet  McGraw,”  all  spon¬ 
sored. 

SPLENDEX:  13  “Five  Star 
Show.”  Not  sponsored. 

STAGE  FIVE:  39  “Adventures 
of  Ozzie  and  Harriet.”  Sponsored. 

STUDIO  CITY  TV:  32  “Fron¬ 
tier  Doctor,”  syndicated,  two  other 
untitled  series  upcoming,  one  with 
sponsor,  one  without.  '' 

SUPERMAN:  “Superman.”  Spon¬ 
sored. 

TCF-TV:  4  20th-Fox  Hour,  13 
“Broken  Arrow,”  i>ofch  sponsored. 

TELEVISION  PROGRAMS  OF 
AMERICA:  25  “Fury,”  sponsored; 
39  “New  Adventures  of  Charlie 
Chan,”  39  “Tugboat  Annie,”  both 
syndicated. 

WARNER  BROS,  TV:  39  “Chey¬ 
enne”  and  “Conflict,”  sponsored; 
39  “Billy  the  Kid,”  anthology  se¬ 
ries,  mystery  series,  western,  on 
sked  also,  no  sponsors  set. 

WESMOR:  11  “Dr.  Hudson’s  Se¬ 
cret  Journal.”  Syndicated. 

ZIV  TV:  21  “Men  of  Annapolis,” 
18  “Highway  Patrol,”  14  “Dr.  Chris¬ 
tian,”  all  syndicated;  7  “West 
Point,”  sponsored. 

Pix  Push  WCBS 
Revenue  Op  19% 

Increase  of  19%  in  its  net  reven¬ 
ues  during  1956  was  reported  this 
week  by  WCBS-TV,  N.  Y.,  general 
manager  Sam  Cook  Digges  in  his 
annual  year-end  report.  This 
year’s  19%  increase  tops  the  15% 
rise  registered  in  1955.  Digges 
said  that  participation  shows  reg¬ 
istered  a  30%  increase  in  net  rev¬ 
enues,  attributing  this  to  the  avail¬ 
ability  of  quality  vidpix  and  fea¬ 
tures.  Another  highlight,  he  said; 
was  the  SRO  status  of  the  12:30- 
2  a.m.  “Late  Late  Show.” 

During  the  year,  the  station  de¬ 
voted  $4,216,459  worth  of  time  and 
facilities  to  public  service  pro¬ 
grams  and  announcements.  This 
represents  an  increase  of  $1,012,- 
870  over  the  1955  amount.  Total  of 
150  organizations  were  serviced 
with  5,667  free  announcements. 

ABC-TV  Sends  Lupton 
On  Trendex  City  Swing 
To  Hypo ‘Broken  Arrow’ 

With  its  sights  again  on  jacking 
the  rating,  ABC-TV  is  setting  John 
Lupton,  star  of  its  Tuesday  night 
“Broken  Arrow”  telefilmer,  on  a 
10-city  Trendex  tour  beginning  to¬ 
morrow  (Thurs.).  In  the  swing  of 
Philly,  New  York,  Baltimore,  Wash¬ 
ington,  Columbus,  Cincinnati,  prob¬ 
ably  Indianapolis,  and  certainly 
Cleveland  and  Detroit,  the  cowpic 
performer  will  be  away  from  his 
Coast  base  for  15  days. 

Network  affils  in  each  of  the 
cities  will  handle  the  local  promo¬ 
tion,  with  Lupton  expected  to  do 
a  video  appearance  in  each  town. 
ABC  has  done  the  ‘Trendex  swing” 
several  times  before,  including 
junkets  by  Clint  Walker  of  “Chey¬ 
enne,”  “Jimmie  Dodd”  of  “Mickey 
Mouse  Club”  and  Lawrence  Welk. 


‘FIVE  STAR  SHOW’ TO 
ROLL  FOR  SPLENDEX 

Hollywood,  Jan.  1. 

Splendex  Enterprises  will  film 
its  new  musical  telepix  series, 
“Five  Star  Show,”  at  Motion  Pic¬ 
ture  Center  here,  using  Desilu 
stages  and  facilities,  according  to 
pact  inked  last  week.  First  seg¬ 
ment,  starring  Frances  Langford, 
rolls  Jan.  10,  with  Bob  Hope  guest¬ 
ing.  . 

Some  segments  of  the  series  will 
be  filmed  abroad,  according  to 
Splendex  prexy  Charles  Wick. 


More  'Bowling'  Time 

Sterling  Television  racked  up  li 
more  markets  for  “Bowling  Time” 
last  week,  bringing  the  total  num¬ 
ber  of  markets  sold  on  the  one- 
hour  skein  to  about  160. 

New  markets  include  XETV,  San 
Diego,  Calif.;  KPRC,  Houston, 
Tex.;  WPTV,  Palm  Beach,  Fla.,  and 
WNOW,  York,  Pa. 


Mayehoff’s  Pontiac  Blurbs 

Hollywood,  Jan.  1. 

Three  kinescoped  teleburbs  were 
recorded  here  last  week  for  Pon¬ 
tiac,  starring  Eddie  Mayehoff,  for 
$27,000,  reported  among  the  most 
expensive  ever  made. 

Mayehoff  got  $4,500  for  the  stint, 
and'  is  seen  both  as  a  spectator 
and  as  the  “coach”  in  the  blurbs. 
Also,  110  extras  were  used. 


Hefty  Ziv  Payoff 
With  Pattern  Of 
‘Double  Selling’ 

The  extent  to  which  major  syn¬ 
dicators  engage  in  “double  selling,” 
clinching  a  deal  on  a  series  with  a 
station  and  then  lining  up  a  na¬ 
tional  spot  sponsor  for  the  series, 
is  reflected  in  the  Ziv  operation, 
Ziv  being  considered  a  leader  in 
the  field. 

During  the  course  of  the  year, 
Ziv  wrapped  up  $3,263,000  in  tele¬ 
film  time-and-program  sales,  an 
extra-curricular  activity  for  which 
Ziv  gains  no  immediate  revenues. 
But  there  are  residual  benefits. 
With  one  series  sponsored,  the  sta¬ 
tion  is  ready  to  listen  to  a  pitch 
for  another  skein,  "making  other 
sales  feasible. 

The  “double  selling”  operation 
hub  is  centered  in  New  York,  Chi¬ 
cago  and  Los  Angeles,  where  Ziv 
sales  execs  visit  agencies  sounding 
out  the  latter’s  wants  and  needs, 
pitching  Ziv  shows  throughout  the 
country. 

For  instance,  a  few  weeks  ago 
Ziv  sold  the  current  “Men  of  An¬ 
napolis”  skein  to  WMBR-TV,  Jack¬ 
sonville.  A  couple  of  days  later, 
during  a  visit  at  Ruthrauff  &  Ryan, 
a  deal  for  Sun  Oil  sponsorship  for 
Jacksonville  was  wrapped  up. 
“Highway  Patrol”  was  sol(T  to 
WAGA-TV,  Atlanta,  and  to  sta¬ 
tions  in  Albany,  Columbus  and  Au¬ 
gusta,  all  in  Ga.  Then,  Ziv  turned 
around  and  sold  the  series  on  be¬ 
half  of  the  stations,  with  no  com¬ 
missions,  to  Cunningham  &  Walsh, 
for  Sunshine  Biscuit.  Last  spring, 
Ziv  sold  “Dr.  Christian”  to  KTTV, 
L.A.  Soon  afterwards,  it  made  a 
pitch  to  Honig-Cooper  agency  and 
S&W  Foods,  resulting  in  a  16-mar¬ 
ket  regional  deal  of  which  KTTV 
became  a  part.  Other  stations 
which  had  reserved  the  show 
came  in  under  the  same  large  re¬ 
gional  deal. 

The  double  selling”  operation, 
geared  to^get  stations  national  and 
regional  'accounts,  is  one  factor 
which  accounts  for  the  advance 
lineup  of  20  to  40  stations  which 
usually  reserve  Ziv  shows  before 
they  are  released  to  the  organiza¬ 
tion’s  syndicated  sales  force. 


180  Pilots  on  Tap  From  Major 
Telefilmeries  for  Annual  Spring 
Pitch;  Screen  Gems  Leads  With  18 


Sam  Marx  Exits  20th-TV 

Hollywood,  Jan.  1. 

Producer  Sam  Marx,  who  has 
been  with-  TCF-TV,  20th-Fox  tv 
subsid,  for  more  than  a  year,  has 
asked  for  and  received  his  release 
from  the  company  and  exits .  the 
vidfilmery  this  week. 

Marx  left  last  weekend  for.  N.Y. 
for  confabs  on  a  pair  of  seiTes  he 
is  readying,  one  in  collaboration 
with  Elliott  Arnold,  author  of 
“Broken,  Arrow.”  Marx  produced 
seven  20th-FoxeHour  vidfilms,  and 
was  exec  producer  of  26  “Broken 
Arrow”  telepix. 


Animated  Quickies 
On  A1  Capp  s  Sked 

Cartoonist  A1  Capp,  now  repre¬ 
sented  on  Broadway  with  “Li’l  Ab¬ 
ner,”  is  taking  the  television 
plunge,  doing  the  script  and  art¬ 
work  for  a  new  five-minute  ani¬ 
mated  series  to  be  distributed  by 
RKO  Teleradio  Pictures. 

The  series,  the  characters  of 
which  are  being  kept  under  cover, 
will  be  produced  in  England  by  a 
British  firm  called  Anigraph  Pro¬ 
ductions,  headed  by  Collie  Small. 
Slated  for  production  are  195 
“eliff  -  hanging”  episodes,  or  39 
weeks  of  “stripped”  shows,  to  be 
done  in  the  tradition  of  Capp’s 
comic  strips  in  a  comedy-mystery 
format. 

The  three-way  deal  involving 
Capp  Enterprises,  Collie  Small,  a 
British  film  producer,  and  RKO 
grew  out  of  recent  trip  to  England 
by  Capp.  The  cartoonist  saw 
Small’s  new  tv  animation  tech¬ 
nique  there,  the  occasion  sparking 
trans-Atlantic  negotiations.  Han¬ 
dling  the  talks  for  RKO  was  v.p. 
Robert  Manby.  RKO,  which  is  dis¬ 
tributing,  also  is  doing  the  financ¬ 
ing. 

The  first  couple  of  weeks  of  pro¬ 
duction  already  are  on  the  drawing 
board,  and  the  series  is  expected 
to  be  completed  by  spring  or  sum¬ 
mer. 

Small,  of  ’Anigraph  Productions 
of  London,  recently  incorporated 
in  the  U.  S.  the  firm  of  Graphic 
I  Animation  for  Television,  Inc. 


Matty  Fox’s  Post-’48  Residuals  Deal 
Seen  as  Precedent,  But  Not  Formula 


While  Matty  Fox’s  projected  deal  I 
with  the  guilds' for  release  of  post- 
’48  pix  is  not  looked  upon  as  a  for¬ 
mula  by  either  the  majors  and 
guilds,  it’s  acknowledged  by  major 
film  companies  that  It  does  offer  a 
precedent,  a  precedent  which  will 
be  in  the  back  of  negotiators’ 
minds  when  the  guilds  and  produc¬ 
ers  ..associations  go  .  for  another, 
round  of  conferences  in  '57. 

Tfie  Fox  deal  calls  for  a  cash 
payment  of  $1,185,000  for  the  resi¬ 
dual  rights  of  82  RKO  features  and 
approximately  50  short  subjects, 
all  made  after  the  cut-off  date  of 
Aug.  1,  1948.  The  flat  sum  aspect 
of  the  deal,  as  opposed  to  a  per¬ 
centage  of  the  gross  take  on  the 
tv  resale,  probably  stems  from  the 
barter  method  of  Fox’s  selling, 
trading  spots  forvInternational  La¬ 
tex  for  RKO  programming.  One 
concommitant  aspect  of  the  proj¬ 
ected  deal  is  that  Fox  will  receive 
a  certain  percentage  of  the  monies 
he  pays  for  residuals  from  RKO 
Teleradio.  RKO  Teleradio,  in  five 
markets  where  it  owns  and  oper¬ 
ates  tv  stations,  retained  the  li¬ 
brary  in  those  markets.  Fox’s 
clearance  of  the  residual  rights 
also  would  pertain  to  the  five  RKO 
Teleradio  o&o  stations,  including 
those  in  New  York  and  Los  An¬ 
geles,  and  according  to  the  original 
Fox-RKO  deal,  RKO  would  com¬ 


pensate  Fox  for  the  portion  allo¬ 
cated  to  those  markets. 

On  the  coast;  Writers  Guild  of 
America  West,  and  Screen  Direc¬ 
tors  Guild  ar.e  slated  to  meet  in  an 
attempt  to  iron  out  differences  on 
the  Fox  offer.  It’s  known  that 
SDG  has  accepted  a  flat  $235,000 
Fox  offer,  but  that  WGAW  hopes 
to  better  an  equal  offer.  Confabs 

are . necessary  since-  -SDG  and- 

WGAW  are  bargaining  jointly, 
while  Screen  Actors  Guild  con¬ 
ducted  negotiations  by  itself. 

Previously,  SAG  accepted  a  cash 
settlement  involving  $715,000,  with 
Fox  agreeing  to  pay  $615,000  in  36 
monthly  installments,  and  kick 
through  with  an  additional  $100,- 
000  if  the  entire  RKO  package  of 
740  pix  exceeds  an  average  $50,000 
a  feature  in  receipts,  r 

The  first  payment  of  about  $17,- 
083  will  be  paid  to  SAG  as  soon  as 
the  agreement  is  inked.  The  next 
payment  for  a  similar  amount  will 
be  due  next  July,  and  monthly 
thereafter.  The  SAG  deal  is  firm 
and  isn’t  contingent  on  Fox  set¬ 
tling  with  other  guilds  also. 

Fox  reps  C  &  C  Television  Corp., 
which  acquired  the  RKO  backlog, 
in  the  deal,  and  all  payments  are 
guaranteed  by  the  C  &  C  Super 
Corp.  SAG  is  currently  discussing 
the  method  of  dividing  the  post-’48 
pix  coin  among  actors  in  the  pix 
involved. 


Roughly,  100  telefilm  pilots  from 
major  production-distribution  com¬ 
panies  will  be  on  hand  for  the  fall 
season,  many  of  which  will  be 
pitched  to  agencies  and  networks 
in  coming  weeks. 

The  100  pilot  estimate  does  not 
take  into  account  the  many  proj¬ 
ects  of  the  indies,  although  the  in¬ 
dies  as  a  group  reportedly  are  pro¬ 
ducing  less  in  the  current  year'  as 
compared  to  previous  years.  Nev¬ 
ertheless,  the  product  of  the  indies 
will  swell  the  number  of  pilots  for 
the  1957-’58  season,  q  season  slated 
to  see  many  of  the  current  net¬ 
work  tv  fare  dropped  for  the  new 
entries. 

Sixty-two  pilots  will  be  coming 
out  of  the  following  shops,  accord¬ 
ing  to  announced  plans,  and  in  the 
numbers  indicated:  Screen  Gems, 
18;  Ziv,  10;  National  Telefilm  Asso¬ 
ciates,  10;  ABC  Film  Syndication, 
seven;  CBS  Television  Film  Sales, 
five;  Television  Programs  of  Amer¬ 
ica,  six;  NBC's  California  National 
Productions,  three;  Official  Film 
Syndication,  two;  and  Interstate 
Television,  one. 

Of  these  the  number  that  will  go 
national,  via  the  nets,  or  regional- 
syndication,  depends  on  a  multi¬ 
plicity  of  factors,  not  determinable 
.at  this  stage.  In  addition  to  the 
above  listed  62,  at  least  another  48 
pilots  should  come  out  under  the 
banner  of  such  major  outfits  as:' 
MCA  -  TV’s  Revue  Productions; 
Four  Star  Productions;  Hal  Roach 
Studios;  20th-Fox’s  TCF-TV;  and 
McCadden  Productions,  Desilu  Pro¬ 
ductions,  as  weil  as  other  sources. 

For  instance,  Associated  Artists 
Productions,  which  also  bought  the 
story  rights  to  the  Warners  backlog 
when  it  got  the  features,  is  nego¬ 
tiating  with  several  telefilm  pro¬ 
ducers  for  series  based  on  WB 
properties.  RKO  Teleradio,  despite 
the  cutback  at  the  studio  on  fea¬ 
ture  film  making,  also  has  telefilm 
plans,  both  in  the  production  end 
and  in  co-financing.  Warner  Bros., 
too,  plans  to  step-up  its  telefilm 
division. 

Screen  Gems .  Pro  jects 

Of  the  18  Screen  Gems  projects, 
seven  already  are  in  the  can.  They 
include:  “Johnny  Wildlife,”  “The 
Shape,  the  Face,  and  the  Brain” 
and  “Shore  Leave,”  “Dr.  Mike,” 
“Casey  Jones,”  “Here  Comes  the 
Showboat,”  and  “Western  Ranch 
['Party.” 

Among  the  Ziv  pilots  are:  “Har¬ 
bor  Master,”  “Martin  Kane-Private 
Eye,”  “Stockade,”  and  “I  Love  A 
Mystery,”  as  well  as  an  untitled 
one  based  on  the  U.  S.  Air  Force 
Academy. 

NTA’s  10 

NTA’s  planned  10  pilots  include 
six  to  be  produced  in  association 
with  Desilu  and  four  with  20th- 
Fox.  Reportedly  being  prepared 
under  the  20th-Fox  banner  are  se¬ 
ries  based  on  the  following  prop¬ 
erties  of  the  film  company:  “How 
To  Marry  A  Millionaire,”  “Cheaper 
by  the  Dozen,”  “Prince  Valiant,” 

(Continued  pn  page  36) 


GI  Vidpix  Series 
To  Roll  in  Italy 

-Indie  telefilm  producer  Harry 
Saltzman,  who  since  taking  over 
the  Pisorno  Studios  outside  Pisa 
in  Italy  has  been  filming  his  “Cap¬ 
tain  Gallant  of  the  Foreign  Le-” 
gion”  and  his  Bob  Hope-Katherine 
Hepburn  feature,  “The  Iron  Pet¬ 
ticoat,”  there,  is  readying  a  third 
project  for  the  setup.  It’s  an  ad¬ 
venture  series  comprising  39  half- 
hours  and  titled  “GI.”  Series, 
which  dramatizes  episodes  in  the 
lives  of  U.S.  Army  infantrymen, 
has  the  cooperaton  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Defense. 

Saltzman  is  planning  to  start 
shooting  a  pilot  aimed  at  a  fall 
sale  in  March.  Meanwhile,  he’s 
lining  up  a  Hollywood  name  to 
star  and  host  the  series,  and  has 
already  begun  technical  huddles 
with  Army  officers  from  Camp 
Darby,  part  of  the  SETAF  Com¬ 
mand,  which  adjoins  the  studio. 
Saltzman  has  had  talks  with  U.S. 
distribs  and  sponsors  on  the  se¬ 
ries,  but  hasn’t  pinned  down  a 
deal  yet. 
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New  Dimout  on  Benny’s  ‘Gaslight’ 

San  Francisco,  Jan.  1. 

Jack  Benny’s  appeal  from  a  verdict  restricting  his  right  to  poke 
fun  at  the  Metro  film,  “Gaslight,”  was  denied  here  last  week  by 
U.  S.  Court  of  Appeals. 

Four  years  ago  Benny  filmed  a  tv  parody  of  film.  Loew’s  and 
“Gaslight”  playwright  Patrick  Hamilton  sought  and  won  injunc¬ 
tion  from  District  Judge  James  Carter,  in  Los  Angeles,  prevent¬ 
ing 'showing  of  telecast.  Judge  Carter  ruled  parody,  entitled 
“Autolight,”  was  an  infringement  of  copyright. 

Appellate  court’s  decision,  written  by  Judge  Thomas  McAllister, 
said  Benny,  had  borrowed  too  heavily  and  added: 

“If  the  material  taken  from  ‘Gaslight’  is  eliminated,  there  are 
left,  only  a  few  gags  and  some  incoherent  dialog  .  .  . 

“The  fact  that  a  serious  dramatic  work  is  copied  practically 
verbatim  and  then  presented  with  actors  walking  on  their  hands 
or  with  other  grotesqueries  does  not  avoid  infringement  of  the 
copyright.” 

Benny  had  contended  “Autolight”  came  under  “fair  use”  rule  of 
copyright  law,  which  permits  using  material  for  parody.  He  .had 
originally  done  a  radio  parody  of  the  Charles  Boyer-Ingrid  Berg¬ 
man  film  in  1945,  with  permission  of  Loew’s,  the  copyright  holder. 

It  was  understood  recent  appeal  from  Los  Angeles  decision  was 
undertaken  at  suggestion  of  CBS  to  protect  the  net’s  comedian 
against  similar  legal  action  in  other  satires.  An  appeal  to  the  U.  S. 
Supreme  Court  reportedly  is  in  the  works. 


From  the  Production  Centres 

^  Continue*  from  page  20  3 

.  ,  .  Burr  Tillstrom  one  of  the  guest  lecturers  next  quarter  at  U.  Col¬ 
lege,  U.  of  Chicago’s  downtown  centre  .  .  .  NBC  Radio  sales  topper 
George  Diefenderfer  playing  the  Florida  sun  circuit  over  the  holidays 
,  .  ,  General  Foods  bought  two  weekly1  participations  in  WGN-TV’s 
Thursday  night  feature  film  ...  Gabber  Ed  Joyce  departing  WBBM 
to  freelance  in  New  York .  .  .  WBKB  veep  Sterling  (Red)  Quinlan  and 
wife  on  the  Coast  for  the  Rose  Bowl  game  and  a  quickie  vacash. 

IN  PHILADELPHIA  ... 

Harry  Harris,  Philadelphia  Inquirer  tv  columnist,  gets  bit  part  in 
CBS  “West  Point”  episode  (11)  with  a  five  word  speaking  role  ,  .  . 
Kenneth  Chernin,  former  advertising  administrator  of  the  U.  S.  Cham¬ 
ber  of  Commerce,  appointed  promotion  supervisor  of  the.  radio  and  tv 
division  of  Triangle  Publications,  Inc.  .  .  .  Lloyd  E.  Yoder,  NBC  veepee 
and  general  manager  of  WRCV,  stations  vacationing  in  San  Francisco 
.  ,  .  John  Michaels,  WRCV  radio  transmitter  supervisor,  celebrates  25th’ 
anni  with  station  .  .  .  Ice  hockey  to  be  viewed  on  local  tv  for  first  timfc. 
The  10  games  of  the  National  Hockey  League  will  be  televised  on  Sat¬ 
urdays  over  WCAU-TV  beginning  Jan.  6 

IN  BOSTON  ... 

WBZ  disk  jocks  Alan  Dary,  Carl  de  Suze,  Norman  Prescott  and 
Verne  Williams  cited  by  Boston  Globe  for  their  broadcast  appeals  and 
p.a.’s  for  Boston  Globe  Santa  Claus  Fund  .  .  .  Louise  Morgan,  WNAC- 
TV  “Dear  Homemaker  Show”  guested  Harold  Rome,  Italo  Tajo  and 
June  Rassele  of  “Fanny,”  current  at  the  Shubert,  on  three  telecasts  .  .  . 
Disk  jock  Milt  Kray  ankling  WBOS  for  WORC,  Worcester, -where  he* 
will  dee  jay  an  all  nighter  .  .  .  Jack  McDermott,  former  WCOP  disk 
jock  trekked  to  WLOB,  Portland,  Me.  .  .  .  Bob  Clacton,  WHDH  disk 
jock,  .writing  column  on  Hungarian  refuge  camps  in  Boston  Traveler 
,  ,  .  Gay  Tapley,  WNAC  radio  copy  dept.;  turned  chirp  and  piped  old 
English  carols,  accompanying  herself  on  the  mandolin,  this  frame  on 
WNAC-TV’s  Louise  Morgan  show  .  .  .  WtfAC-TV  received  big  deluge 
of  fan  mail  for  its  “Noel  New  England,”  filmed  by  the  station’s  film 
crew  in  Keene,  N.  H.,  Rockport  and  Needham,  Mass,  and  Boston 

IN  MINNEAPOLIS  ... 

KSTP  personalities  Don  Reilly  and  Roger  Kent  vacationing  at  points 
east  .  .  .  WCCO  Radio  gave  away  50  turkeys  to  lucky  number  holders 
at  a  Christmas  broadcasting  party  and  thousands  of  the  birds  to  desti¬ 
tute  families  in  area . . .  WCCO-TV  launched  its  Sunday  matinee  series  of 
“Command  Performance,”  20th-Fox  pre-1948  oldies,  with  “How  Green 
Was  My  Valley”  and  has  local  Gold  Bond  Stamps  and  Twin  Cities  area 
Rambler  dealers  for  participating  sponsors  .  .  .  Don  Doty,  WTCN  per¬ 
sonality,  honored  by  American  Heart  Association  for  his  1956  Heart 
Fund  Drive  airlane  endeavors  .  .  .  Stan  Hubbard;  KSTP-TV  and  radio 
head,  spending  the  balance  of  the  winter  in  Florida  .  .  .  KSTP-TV’s 
“Barn  Dance”  touring  the  territory’s  small  towns  .  .  .  Frank  Buete), 
WTCN-TV  sports  director,  chosen  by  U.  of  Minnesota  to  narrate  the 
1956  football  team’s  filmed  game  highlights. 

IN  PITTSBURGH  ... 

Jane  Fisher,  who  did  “Romper  Room”  on  Ch.  7  in  New  York  for  a 
year,  back  .home  to  stay  and  will  marry  Roy  Wilson,  of  the  Ketchum- 
MacLeod-Grove  agency,  in  the  spring  .  .  .  WJAS  deejay  Barry  Kaye’s 
New  Year’s  Night  teenage  dance -at  .  the  Weirton,  W.  Va.,  Recreation 
Center  was  his  1,000th  since  coming  to  Pittsburgh  over  three  years 
Ago  .  .  .  Toby  Numeroskey  back  at  her  desk  in  the  KDKA-TV  publicity 
department  after  honeymooning  in  Jamaica  .  .  .  Les  Rawlins,  g.m.  of 
KDKA  radio,  getting  around  again  after  being  felled  by  a>  blood  vessel 
rupture  more  than  two  months  ago.  Doctor  has  ordered  him  to  rest 
for  a  few  more  weeks  at  home,  however  .  .  .  Jim  Westover,  KQV  dee- 
jay,  had  his  parents  from  Indianapolis  with  him  over  the  holidays. 

fiv  DETROIT  ... 

William  E.  Sheehan  is  the  new.  W JR  chief  news  editor,  succeeding 
Jack  White  who  has  become  public  relations  director  of  the  Oldsmobile 
Division  of  General  Motors  .  .  .  Detroit’s  Common  Council  presented 
S,’  S.  Kresge  Co.,  sponsors  of  “Romper  Room”  on  WWJ-TV,  a  testi¬ 
monial  expression  of  appreciation  for  the  contribution  made  to  civic 
education  of  Detroit’s  pre-school  set  .  .  .  A  series  of  .especially  written 
Jingles  and  themes  will  give  WXYZ  new  musical  identification  in  the 
new  year.  Written  by  Johnson-Siday  and  recorded  in  N.  Y.  with  singer 
Bob  Carroll,  an  eight-voice  chorus  and  a  16-piece  orch,  the  new  sounds 
include  theme  songs  for  stations  six  top  jocks,  Fred  Wolf,  Paul  Winter, 
John  Slagle,-  Ed  McKenzie,  Mickey  Shorr  and  Jack  Surrell,  plus  jingles 
for  time  signals,  weather  reports  and  traffic  safety 

IN  SAN  FRANCISCO  ... 

For  Shell  News’  Bill  Roddy  KPIX’s  eighth  birthday  was  the  quick 
bounce.  First  Roddy  knew  of  it  was  when  the  Westinghouse-CBS  out¬ 
let  started  auditioning  for  what  it  called  “news  editors” — by  reading 
Shell  Oil  commercials.  The  news- strip  was  high-rated  among  local 
^  shows,  Shell  was  happy.  But  KPIX  didn’t  Jike  the  idea  of  Roddy  being 
an  independent  contractor,  apparently,  and  is  setting  up  its  own  news 
department,  with  Tom  Franklin,  ex-KOVR  baseball  voice,  to  read  on 
camera  and  Jere  Witter,  a  Chronicle  man  who’s  lately  been  specializing 
in  features,  as  the  tv  news  editor.  Jim  Young  continues  as  Frisco  cam¬ 
eraman  and  stripger  cameramen  are  supposed  to  be  planted  in  other 
Bay  counties.  Roddy,  a  pro,  took  it  in  stride,  will  head  for  the  Orient 
shortly  to  shoot  film  for  “I  Search  for  Adventure,”  “Golden  Voyage,” 
etc.,  hopes  to  make  short  spots  for  U.  S.  consumption 


Caesar  in  Ail-Show  Biz 


Deal  on  Pre-Publication 
Novel  by  Sloan  Wilson 

Sid  Caesar’s  Shellrick  Corp., 
which  produces  his  and  other  tele¬ 
vision  shows,  has  made  its  first  ma¬ 
jor  step  into  other  show  biz  media 
with  the  purchase  of  options  for 
stage,  screen  and 'tv  on  an  aS*  yet 
incomplete  Sloan  Wilson  novel. 
Wilson,  author  of  “Man  in  the 
Gray  Flannel  Suit,”  is  Avriting  the 
book  for  Simon  &.  Schuster  and 
has  about  200  pages  finished. 
There’s  no  publication  date  as  yet. 

Novel,  tentatively  titled  “The 
Mirror,”  deals  with  the  moral  de¬ 
terioration  of  a  man  who’s  brought 
up  to  worship  materialism  but  who 
is  unable  to  earn  enough  to  gratify 
his  desires.  The  deal  with  Shell¬ 
rick  provides  for  a  substantial 
“first  reading  fee,”  under'  yvhich 
Shellrick  and  Caesar  must  exer¬ 
cise  their  options  within  15  days 
after  publication.  At  that  time, 
they  pay  additional  coin  for  the 
specific  rights.  Legit  and  tv  rights 
.are  “extinguishable”  in  the  event 
of  a'  firm  motion  picture  offer 
from  an  outside  party. 

Deal  was  handled  for  Wilson  by 
Perry  .  Leff  of  Frank  Cooper  Asso¬ 
ciates. 


Sanford  &  Jaffes 
Client  Jackpot  In 
Agency  Spread 

indication  of  how  rapidly  things 
move  in  television  is  the  expansion 
of  *he  Sanford-Jaffe  agency,  oper¬ 
ated  by  Bobby  Sanford  and  Herb 
Jaffe,  during  the  past  11  months. 
Last  .February,  the  agency  had  a 
substantial  but. compact  client  list 
comprising  Paddy  Chayefskv,  Del¬ 
bert  Mann,  Fredric  March  and 
Florence  Eldridge,  Burgess  Mere¬ 
dith  and  arranger  -  conductor 
George  Bassman. 

As  of  this  week,  that  client  list 
had  been  expanded  to  include  such 
top  television  playwrights  as  David 
Shaw,  David  Swift.  J.  P.  Miller, 
Margaret  Bourke  White,  Bill  &  Au¬ 
drey  Roos  (represented  on  -Broad¬ 
way  with  “Speaking  of  Murder”), 
Shelby  Gordon  and  S.  S.  (Paddy) 
Schweitzer.  On  the  producer-direc¬ 
tor  end,’ the  new  clients  include 
Marshal  Jamison  (exec  producer 
of  U.  S.  Steel  Hour),  David  Rich 
(ex-“Talent  Scouts”  director,  now 
filmmaking  for  Columbia)*  Andrew 
McCullough  (working  with  Anatole 
Litvak  on  the  “Mayerling”  spec 
and  freelancing  with  emphasis  on 
“Producers’  Showcase”  and  “Om¬ 
nibus”)  and  Milton  Pearlman,  pic 
producer. 

Moreover,  agency  has  moved 
into  the  musical  field  and  into  the 
literary  field,  with  Moose  Charlap 
&  Norman  Gimbel  as  the  compos¬ 
ing  team  and  a  stable  of  novelists 
including  William  Eastland,  Rosa¬ 
mund  Marshall,  Robin  Moore 
(“Pitchman”),  Laura  Beheler,  Ed¬ 
ward  Abbey  and  Pierre  Boulle 
(whose  “Over  the  River  Kwai”  is 
being  filmed  by  Sam  Spiegel  with 
William  Holden). 

Jaffe,  who  switched  from  Offi¬ 
cial  Films  (where  he’s  still  on  the 
board  of  directors  and  operates  in 
a  consultative  capacity)  in  Febru¬ 
ary  to  join  Sanford  in  the  opera¬ 
tion,  says  the  agency’s  growth  has 
resulted  from  -word  of  mouth  and 
a  highly  personalized  service.  On 
the  former,  he  declares  that  he 
and  Sanford  have  never  solicited 
clients  and  they’ve  also  turned 
down  clients  whom  they  felt  they 
couldn’t  do  a  proper  job  for. 

On  the  personalized  service 
kick,  Jaffe  points  out  that  they’ve 
actually  scouted  out  material  for 
their  clients — for  example,  Jaffe 
went  out  and  negotiated  rights  to 
the  Albert  Moravia  novel,  “Fancy 
Dress  Party”  for  David  Swift  to 
adapt-produce  as  a  legiter  in 
Swift's  name.  Also,  Sanford  and 
Jaffe — along  with  assistant  Sam 
Gelman — handle  deals  in  all  media, 
whereas,  larger  agencies  tend  to 
departmentalize.  There’s  also 
business  and  tax  advice  which  are 
normally  the  realm  of  business 
managers. 


Dallas — Bob  E.  Tripp,  assistant 
manager  of  KIXL  and  KIXL-FM, 
has  been  upped  to  manager  by 
board  chairman  Lee  Segall  of 
Variety  Broadcasting  Co.  Tripp 
succeeds  Charles  F.  Payne. 


New  TV  Allocation  Plan  to  Permit 
25  New  Vs  Dp  for  FCC  Action 


Kate’s  25th  Anni  Spec 

Kate  Smith  has  been  inked' 
by  Youngstown  Kitchens  to  do 
a  60-minute  network  tv  special 
next  spring  when  the  bank- 
roller  Introduces  a  new  prod¬ 
uct  line.,  “America  Salutes 
Kate  Smith”  will  be  seen  over 
ABC-TV  between  9  and  10 
p^m.  on  Sunday,  April  28. 

Show  will  mark  Miss  Smith’s 
25th  year  as  an  entertainer. 
Grey  Advertising,  Youngstown 
agency,  is  planning  to  back  the 
songstress  with  a  String  of  tal¬ 
ent,  which  she  h«s  introduced 
to  radio  and  tv  over  the  last 
quarter  century. 

AFTRA  Hits  Snag 
OnWABDTerms 

American  Federation  of  Televi¬ 
sion  &  Radio  Artists  has  hit  a  snag 
in  closing  all  of  its  contracts  in 
New  York.  Haying  settled  with  all 
the  networks,  most  recently  WOR- 
Mutuai,  the  union  is  still  trying  to 
iron  out  a  contract  with  WABD, 
formerly  the  key  for  the  defunct 
DuMont  network. 

DuMont  telestation  and  the 
union  are  trying  to  reach  a  read¬ 
justment  from  network  to  local  sta¬ 
tion  rates.  Parties  have  been  ne¬ 
gotiating  for  several  weeks.  Four 
staffers  in  the  announcing  depart¬ 
ment  at  WABD  are  involved  in  the 
negotiations. 

.  Signiirg  of  all  new  AFTRA  pacts, 
with  the  radio-tv  webs,  with  tran¬ 
scription  companies  and  with  sta¬ 
tions  in  L.  A.,  New  York,  Frisco 
and  Chicago  will  probably  be  done 
simultaneously. 

Apart  from  the  WABD  problem, 
the  only  other  area  where  AFTRA 
and  the  industry  have  failed  to  rec¬ 
oncile  wage  differences  has  been 
in  Frisco,  where  two  indie  stations 
were  still  holding  out  at  the  end 
of  last  week.  Staff  announcers 
have  thrown  picket  lines  around 
KYA  and  KSFO. 

$300,000  Residual 
Radio-TV  Coin  To 
AFTRAns  on  Coast 

Hollywood,  Jan.  1. 
During  the  1955-1956  fiscal  year, 
Hollywood  office  of  American 
Federation  of  TV  and  Radio  Artists 
has  collected  and  paid  out  to  over 
3,000  members,  nearly  $300,000  in 
tv,  radio  and  transcription  resi¬ 
duals.  At  least  anothfer  $150,000 
will  be  collected  and  disbursed  dur¬ 
ing  the  last  six  months  of  1956, 
according  to  AFTRA  exec  Austin 
Sherman. 

Most  of  the  collections  are  for 
kine  reshowings,  and  tljese  are 
on  the  rise,  with  Sherman  estimat¬ 
ing  that  they  have  increased  at 
least  50%  during  the  last  six- 
month  period.  During  the  1955-56 
period,  kine  residuals  represented 
over  55%  of  total  collections  of 
$293,704,  or  about  $130,000. 

Radio  showed  surprising  strength 
in  this  video  age,  with  approxi¬ 
mately  $75,000  racked  up  for  pro¬ 
gram  replays  and  program  com¬ 
mercials.  Under  AFTRA  rules, 
such  showS,  which  are  replays  of 
live  show  recordings,  draw  down 
heavier  residuals  than  ordinary 
transcriptions,  including  payment 
for  initial  rehearsals  and  renego¬ 
tiation  of  over-scale  player  deals. 

Four  top  shows  currently  on  the 
radio  nets  are  replays  of  earlier 
programs;  NBC  “Bob  Hope”  and 
“Dragnet,”  and  CBS  “Jack  Benny” 
and  “Our  Miss  Brooks.”  Sherman 
estimated  that  the  nets  must  pay 
an  average  of  $1,000  weekly  for 
each  such  replay. 

Repayments  for  spot  on  pro¬ 
grams  also  reckoned  high.  The 
Gillette  Razor  people  paid  out 
some  $11,000  for  a  recorded  spot 
commercial  during  last  season’s 
World  Series  broadcast. 

Of  the  ’55-’56  year  period,  tran¬ 
scriptions  and  phonograph  records 
accounted  for  over  $55,000  of  the 
total  collections.  (Sherman  points 
out  that  under  AFTRA  rules,  the 
term  “Transcription”  applies  to 
usage,  not  to  method  of  recording). 


Washington,  Jan.  1. 

The  FCC  will  begin  serious  con¬ 
sideration  within  two  weeks  of  a 
new  approach  to  its  allocation  prob¬ 
lem  which  is  designed  to  provide 
for  at  least  25  more  markets  with 
three  VHF  stations  and  to  en¬ 
courage  UIIF  on  a  broad  scale. 

If  the  plan  is  adopted,  the  pres¬ 
ent  allocation  system  under  which 
specified  channels  are  assigned  to 
particular  localities  would  be 
thrown  out  and  the  current  de¬ 
intermixture  proceedings  would  be 
^dropped. 

The  plan,  proposed  by  Comr.  T. 
A.  M.  Craven,  provides  for  greater 
flexibility  in  the  use  of  the  tv 
channels  and  is  based  on  voluntary 
cooperation  by  broadcasters  in  the 
interest,  of  arresting  monopolistic 
trends  in  the  industry. 

The  additional  VHF  stations 
would  be  made  possible  through 
various  combinations  in  the  use  of 
channels  which  would  result  in 
more  efficient  utilization  of  the 
available  facilities.  This  would 
mean  that  some  existing  VHF  sta¬ 
tions  would  move  voluntarily  to 
different  VHF  locations.  However, 
new  VHF  stations  would  not  be 
permitted  in  areas  which  are  domi¬ 
nantly  UHF. 

A  major  aim  of  the  plan  is  to 
encourage  receiver  manufacturers 
with  VHF  stations  to  engage  in 
dual  VHF-UHF  operations  in  large 
markets  to  stimulate  sale  of  ail- 
channel  sets.  Comr.  Craven  ex¬ 
pects-  that  such  dual  operations 
would  be  established  in  New;  York, 
Boston  and  other  cities.. 

Also  to  encourage  UHF,  the  plan 
provides  for  continued  Commission 
cooperation  with  the  crash  re¬ 
search  program  recently  launch¬ 
ed  by  the  Television  Allocation 
Study  Organization  in  which  vari¬ 
ous  elements  of  the  industry  are 
participating. 

Furthermore,  the  Commission 
would  encourage  research  in  the 
development  of  less  costly  all¬ 
channel  receivers. 

Elimination  of  the  allocation 
table  would  mean  that  station  ap¬ 
plications  would  be  accepted,  as 
in  standard  radio,  purely  on  the 
baSis  of  conformity  with  engineer¬ 
ing  standards  governing  spacing 
between  stations  to  avoid  interfer¬ 
ence.  This  would  also  permit  UHF 
stations  to  apply  for  better  UHF 
assignments. 

Abolition  of  the  allocation  table 
would  cancel  the  reservation  of 
unoccupied  channels  for  education 
but  the  plan  provides  for  special 
consideration  for  applications  for 
non-commerical  educational  sta¬ 
tions. 

While  at  first  glance  the  plan 
would  appear  to  further  delay  the 
Commission's  long-pending  alloca¬ 
tion  proceedings,  final  comments 
on  which  were  received  yesterday, 
Comr.  Craven  feels  that  its  adop¬ 
tion  would  more  likely  expedite 
Solution  of  the  allocation  problem. 
To  carry  out  procedures  for  dein¬ 
termixture,  be  believes,  involves  a 
time-consuming  process  requiring 
evidentiary  hearings  which  would 
be  demanded  by  VHF  permit  hold¬ 
ers,  followed  by  litigation  in  the 
courts. 

Through  a  voluntary  plan,  such 
as  he  proposes,  he  believes  UHF 
could  make  more  headway  in  a 
comparatively  short  time. 


285G  Charter  Clients 
For  New  ‘Tonight’; 

1  for  3  Cuffo  Spots 

NBC-TV  has  racked  up  some 
$285,000  in  advance  business  for 
its  new  “Tonight”  format  which 
preems  Jan.  28.  Total  is  part  of  an 
overall  'wrapup  of  $1,500,000  in 
“Today”-“Home”  -  “Tonight”  busi¬ 
ness  dulled  during  the  past  couple 
of  weeks.  New  “Tonight”  segment 
will  feature  six  columnists  intro¬ 
ducing  talent  out  of  N.Y.,  Chicago 
and  Hollywood. 

Biggest  of  the  new'  clients — all 
of  whom  become  charter  clients 
of  the  show  with  a  free  spot  for 
eVery  three  purchased — is  Yarclley, 
for  its  men’s  toiletries,  which  has 
purchased  20  participations  via  N. 
W.  Ayer.  Others  are  Donahue 
Sales,  Evinrude,  Vitamin  Corp.  of 
America  and  Simplicity  Patterns. 


WCAU  means 

PHILADELPHIA 

response 


This  story  is  directed  particularly  to  those 
who  ask,  -‘How  much  product  did  it  move?” 
WCAU-TV's  -‘Mister  &  Missus”  team,  Joan  and 
Gene  Crane,  in  a  few  weeks  increased  the 
upholstering  department's  work  at  Gimbels  about 
200  per  cent!  Proof  that  this  outstanding  eouple 
converts  audience  appeal  to  sales  appeal. 

So  when  you  think*  of  response,  think  of  WCAU. 


WCAU,  WCAU-TV  The  Philadelphia  Bulletin  Radio  and 
TV  stations .  By  far  Philadelphia’s  most  popular  stations .  Ask  Pulse . 

Ask  ARB .  Ask  Philadelphians .  Represented  nationally  by  CBS  Spot  Sales . 
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McConnaughey In 
Sum  Up  (or  ’56 

Washington,  Jan.  1. 

FCC  Chairman  George  C.  Mc¬ 
Connaughey,  in  a  year-end  state¬ 
ment,  reported  that  472  commer¬ 
cial  and  23  educational  tv  stations 
are  now  on  the  air.  He  also  report¬ 
ed  that  3,005'  standard  radio  and 
529  FM  stations  are  in  operation, 
plus  125  noncommercial  FM  out¬ 
lets. 

McConnaughey  further  reported 
that  38  tv  stations,  all  with  UHF 
channels,  have  suspended  opera¬ 
tions  but  retain  their  authoriza¬ 
tions. 

Besides  the  382  VHF  stations  on 
the  air,  there  are  44  construction 
permits  outstanding  for  new  VHF 
stations. 

Five  of  the  new  translator  sta¬ 
tions.  which  are  licensed  to  re- 
broadcast*  programs  of  existing  sta¬ 
tions  to  bring  service  to  remote 
areas,  are  already  functioning, 
McConnaughey  reported.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  18  others  have  been  author¬ 
ized. 

On  the  outlook  fhr'1957,  McCon¬ 
naughey  said  that  ’‘there  is  every 
indication  that  the  electrical  com¬ 
munications  industry  will,  in  prac¬ 
tically  every  line,  continue  its  pres¬ 
ent  high  rate  of  expansion  and 
development.” 

The  Commission’s  comprehen¬ 
sive  study  of  network  operations, 
he  said,  should  be  completed  by 
June  30. 


Plain  Morris  Coin  Into 


Mutual  has  inked  a  regional  deal 
with  Phillip  Morris,  via  N.  W; 
Ayer,  calling  for  Friday  night 
pickup  of  the  touring  “Phillip 
Morris  County  Music  Show,”  by 
200  MBS  stations  in  15  Southern 
states. 

First  show  in  the  14th-week  ser¬ 
ies  will  come  from  the  Mosque 
Theatre,  Richmond,  Va.,  this  Fri¬ 
day  4),  slotted  from  9:30  to  10 
p.m.  Airing  time  for  remaining 
weeks  will  be  from  9:05  to  9:30 

pjn. _ 


ABC  Radio  Rate 

1  Continued  from  page  19 
cost-efficiency  and  effective  media 
available  nationally  or  regionally. 

Details  of  the  new  ayem  card 
for  ABC  Radio  have  not  been  di¬ 
vulged  but  Durgin  said  that  they 
would  he  “modest.”  The.  ABC  ayem 
block,  largely  comprising  dramatic 
strips,  is  the  strongest  chunk  of 
programming  on  the  network. 

Durgin  said  that  network  radio 
“has  passed  through  a  difficult  pe- 1 
ri'od  over  the  last  decade  because 
it  has  taken  advertisers  tiine  to 
discover  that  $1,000  spent  in  195§ 
to  reach  1,500,000  homes  per  min¬ 
ute  is  an  even  .better  buy  than 
$5,000  spent  in  1948  to  reach  5,000,- 
!  000  per  minute.” 

Hike  during  the  ayem  is  seen  as 
a  way  to  placate  troubled  network 
radio  affiliates,  many  of  whom  feel 
that  the  low  network  rates  hurt 
:  them  as  much  as  the  network  it¬ 
self. 


NBC  Radio 

:SSS  Continued  from  pate  IT 
|  over  the  last  month,  involving  par¬ 
ticipations  and  segments  in  “Moni¬ 
tor,”  “Bandstand,”  and  afternoon 
soaps  and  other  addenda  to  Moto¬ 
rola,  L&M  Filters,  Nash.  Motors, 
Norwich  Pharmaeal,  Kiplinger 
Mag,  RCA,  Coldene,  Ex-Lax,  Lis- 
;  terine,  Olln-Mathieson  Chemical, 
et  al. 

New  daytime  lineup  as'  plotted 
by  program  v.p.  Jerry  Danzig  in¬ 
volves  a  shift  of  network  option 
time  from  3  to  6  p.m.  down  to 
1  to  4,  with  two  current  shows 
dropped  and  three  added.  Out  in 
I  the  reshuffle  are  Fred  Waring  and 
[  Mary  Margaret  McBride;  in  are  an 
j  hourlong  Bill  Goodwht  show,  a  25- 
minute  “True  Confessions”  soap 
produced  by  former  Biow  v.p.  Roy 
Winsor  in  cooperation  with  th/s 
Fawcett  Publications  mag,  and  a 
quarter-hour  soap  starring  Made¬ 
leine  Carroll,  “The  Affairs  of  Dr. 
Gentry,”  which  will  be  produced 
by  Himan  Brown  of  “Inner  Sanc¬ 
tum”  fame  (Brown’s  been  out  of 
radio  for  some  time;  he's  been  ac¬ 


tive  in  telefilm  studio  operation 
and  production). 

New  lineup  has  Goodwin,  with  a 
cast  comprising  Natalie  Nevins, 
Dave  Ketchum  and  Ernie  Felice 
and  His  Hi-Fi’s,  as  a  musical-va¬ 
riety  entry  at  1:05  to  2;  “True  Con¬ 
fessions”  at  2:05  to  2:30;  the  cur¬ 
rent  “Woman  in  My  House”  mov¬ 
ing  up  to  2:30-2:45  from  its  late- 
afternoon  post;  “Dr.  Gentry”  at 
2:45  to  3;  the  current  “Five  Star 
Matinee”  remaining  at  3:05  to  3:30 
and  the  two  current  3:30-4  soaper 
occupants,  “Hill  Top  House” -and 
“Pepper  Young’s  Family,”  remain¬ 
ing  where  they  are.  Waring,  inci¬ 
dentally,  won’t  be  a  complete  cas¬ 
ualty;  the  web  will  try  to  use  him 
in  “specials”  such  as  the  Christ¬ 
mas  show  he  did  for  Allison-Chal- 
iners. 

The  new  nighttime  lineup  won’t 
be  introduced  for  at  least  a  couple 
of  months  yet.  but  two  shows  have 
been  set.  These  are  a  sports  show 
to  be  done  by  “Monitor”  in  col¬ 
laboration  with  Sports  Illustrated 
mag  every  fourth  Friday  in  the  en¬ 
tire.  “Monitor”  two-hour  Friday 
night  time  period — 8:05  to  9:55 
pjn.,  and  a  new  Monday  night  9:30- 
10  classical  music*  entry  starring 
RCA  Victor  albums  v.p.  George 
Marek.  Latter  show  is  titled 
“Classical  Music  for  People  Who 
Hate  Classical  Music”  and  will  in¬ 
volve  light  commentary  by  Marek. 

NBCTV  HqM$  Off  On 
Don  McNeill  Daytimer 

Chicago,  Jan.  1. 

Don  McNeill’s  projected  daytime 
tv  entry  has  apparently  gone  by 
the  hoards,  at  least  as  far  as  NBC- 
TV  Is  concerned.  Web  has  the 
package  under  option  until  the  end 
of  the  month,  hut  the  assignment 
of  “Truth  or  Consequences”  into 
the  11:30  to  noon  (EST)  strip  fills 
:  the  gap  opening  up  with  the  demise 
of  “Ding  Dong  School.” 

■  Audition  kannie  of- the  McNeill- 
helmed  aiid-participationer  cut  last 
month  under  NBC-TV' auspices  is 
[understood  to  have  stirred  up  some 
strong  top  level  agency  in¬ 
terest  so  the  project  Is  fair  from 
dead  even  if  NBC-TV  relinquishes 
its  option.  McNeill  is  repped  in 
tv  l>y  Music  Corp.  of-  America. 


TV  Develops  Some  Negatives 
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as  a  result  of  censorship,  is  time 
and  dollar  consuming  to  writers, 
the  tv  writer’s  union,  Writers 
Guild  of  America,  has  joined  in 
the  assault.  Anonymous  comments, 
mostly  froi.i  writers  who  do  not 
have  the  prestige  to  endure  possi¬ 
ble  vindictiveness  from  above,  have 
spoken,  too. 

Serling’s  remarks  to  a  gathering 
of  the  eastern  branch  of  the  Acad¬ 
emy  of  Television  Arts  &  Sciences, 
a  relatively  new  talent  organiza¬ 
tion  devoted  to  cultivating  the  an 
of  tv,  synthesize  the  opinions  of  his 
confreres: 

“Sponsors  and  networks  vary  as 
to  the  intensity  of  their  dogma 
their  legitimacy  or  their  fears  and 
the  degree  of  interference  they 
utilize  in  any  given  dramatic  show 
But  the  net  result  is  a  ‘confined 
area  of  creating’  that  is  often  stul¬ 
tifying,  always  detrimental  and 
sometimes  destructive  .  .  .  Obvi¬ 
ously  in  television,  there  are  just 
too  many  people  to  please,  too 
many  themes  to  shy  away  from, 
and  too  many  sacred  cows  to  dic¬ 
tate  a  choice  of  subject.  It'S  a  moot 
question  as  to  how  legitimate  is 
the  sponsors  and  network’s  con¬ 
cern  about  these  sacred  cows. 

“Radio  had  the  same  kind  of 
problem.  It  assumed  the  average 
mentality  of  the  audience  on  the 
;  basis  of  the  lowest,  common  de¬ 
nominator,  and  its  aim  was  almost 
always  downward.  As  a  result, 
radio  left  no  lasting  impression  in 
terms  of  its  drama,  and  with  very 
few  exceptions  created  no  taleni 
who  could  be  uniquely  associafed 
with  radio.” 

Pay  Better,  But  Still  Off 

Serling  discussed  economics,  too 
“The  financial  lot  of  the  tv  wrjter 
has  improved  over  the  past  few 
:  years,  but  his  payment  is  miserably 
[disproportionate  to  the  increased 
I  costs  of  tv  productions^’  Qthef* 
areas  of  the  tv  talent  field  don’t 
stress  this  point  as  heavily. 

Producers  consider  themselves 
as  much  a  part,  of  the  talent  fiela 
as  anyone  else.  Feeling  is  that 
Fred  Coe,  while  an  NBC  staff  pro¬ 
ducer,  established  a  tv  precedent 
for  liberal  and  creative  policies 


that  few  otners  have  been  able  to 
follow,  it  is  maintained.  Fact  that 
producers  wrestle  with  creative 
problems  as  well  as  the  sponsor’s 
budget  is  seen  in  Worthington 
(Tony)  Miner’s  walkout  as  head 
of  Unit  Four  Productions  and  the 
“Kaiser  Aluminum  Hour’’  on  NBC- 
TV,  after  a  series  of  Unit  Four 
hassles  with  the  euphemiotic  spon¬ 
sor  over  what  constituted  drama. 

In  the  procession  of  talent,  a 
few  directors  arc  latest  to  register 
g.  ipes.  A  network  director  object¬ 
ed  because  he  T:new  of  several  di¬ 
rectors,  including  himself,  who 
were  “typecast”  for  one  kind  of  tv 
show  and  couldn’t,  except  by  “tre¬ 
mendous  overcoming  of  barriers,” 
find  work  on  another.  It  was  sug¬ 
gested  later,  by  a  second  party, 
that  because  the  detractor  was  in 
the  quiz  prog  rm  field,  he  might 
be  overcome  bv  the  desire  to  do 
drama,  which  seems  to  offer  the 
most  satisfaction.  Comment  was 
added  th  t  dramatic  directors  don’t 
appear  anxious  to  do  quiz  shows. 
Rejoinder  by  still  another  indus- 
tryite  was,  “Yes,  but  few  dramatic 
directors  get  an  opportunity  to  do 
news  or  public  atrairs  programs, 
and  I  know,  some  who  have  tried.” 

The  director,  who  was  the  first 
commentatoi  on  tv  typecasting, 
noted  that  “television  is  the  poorer 
for  putting  a  director,  or  any  tal¬ 
ent,  for  that  matter,  in  a  niche. 
Categorizing  is  a  sign  of  lack  of 
progress.” 

Floor  Covering  Outfit 
Buys  Some  ‘Home*  Biz 

“Home”  has  picked  up  its  first 
new  piece  of  business  to  be  tied 
into  its  “House  That  Home  Built” 
promotion  since  this  year's  HTHB 
plans  were  announced  three  weeks 
ago.  Sloane  Delaware,  floor  cover¬ 
ing  outfit,  has  come  in  for  26  par¬ 
ticipations,  13  in  the  spring,  and 
the  other  13  early  next  fall. 

Other  NBC  participating  busi¬ 
ness  is  an  Evinrude  (outboard  mo¬ 
tors)  order  for  10  “Today”  partici¬ 
pations,  and  seven  “Tonight**  spots, 
running  from  April  4  through  May 
24. 


musical  director  and  arranger 

©  , 

Sonja  Henie  Ice  Spectacular  NBC-TV 
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NOW,  LEVER 
BROTHERS! 

One  of  the  country’s  most  deliberate  users  of 
advertising,  the  Lever  Brothers  Company, 
has  just  bought  into  the  CBS  Radio  Network 
with  conviction:  20  daytime  program-units 
a  week,  52  weeks  a  year. 

Thus  the  list  of  companies  launching  major 
CBS  Radio  campaigns  since  we  last  collected 
sales  headlines  keeps  growing.  It  now  includes 
Lever,  Scott  Paper,  Mentholatum,  Lipton, 
American  Home  Products,  Grant  Chemical, 

Pharma-Craft,  Campana,  Salada  Tea . . , 

'  (  ° 

The  reason  is  people.  Every  month  CBS  Radio 

programs  win  38  or  39  or  40  of  the  top 
40  audiences  in  Nielsen  daytime  rankings. 

In  fact*  in  every  time-period  from  10:00  AM 
to  3:30  PM,  CNYT  weekdays,  CBS  Radio 

is  the  most  listened-to  network.  *  Latest  Nielsen  report  (Nov.l)* 

Advertisers  need  people.  The  people  -  in  radio’s 
greatest  numbers  -  are  here.  Which  means 
that  network  radio’s  sales  power  and 
advertising  economy  are  here,  too,  at  their 
formidable  best! 

-  Now  is  the  time  to  buy  the . . . 

CBS  RADIO  NETWORK 
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Tele  Followups 
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Lt.  Gen.  Frank  A.  Armstrong  Jr., 
Alaskan  Defense  Commander  and 
the  inspiration  for  the  film 
“Twelve  O’clock  High”  (20th-*  ox). 
There’s  never  any  doubt  that  the 
GIs  want  the  hoopla,  the  guestars 
and  the  whole  supporting  troupe, 
but  these  soldier-circuitings  are 
Bob  Hope  shows.  He’s  at  his  for- 
tissimost  with  the  Forces.  Trau. 


Jackie  Gleason  Show 

Sans  Its  portly  star  who's  vaca¬ 
tioning  until  the  Jan.  19  edition, 
“The  Jackie  Gleason  Show”  came 
up  with  a  package  of  guesters  Sat¬ 
urday  (29)  that  made  the  liourlong 
CBS-TV  airer  a  delight  for  view¬ 
ers.  Sparking  the  musical-comedy- 
variety  layout  was  Sammy  Davis 
Jr.  Although  the  younger  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Will  Mastin  Trio  has 
frequently  appeared  on  most  of 
tv’s  vaudeo  stanzas,  his  stint  as  a 
Gleason  guest  was  a  crackling  con¬ 
tribution  that  once  again  attested 
to  his  all-around  ability  as  a  per¬ 
former. 

Davis,  who  proved  himself  a 
song-and-dance  man  par  excel¬ 
lence,  also  tossed  in  an  impression 
of  Elvis  Presley  that  was  well  nigh 
priceless.  With  a  solid  assist  from 
Gleason  regular  Art  Carney,  the 
Presley  bit  (Vas  part  of  a  takeoff 
on  ‘‘Person  to  Person.”  Carney  had 
Ed  Murrow’s  studied  intonations 
down  pat  as  he  paraphrased 
“everything’s  on  film  —  nothing’s 
live  ...  we  take  no  chances."  Davis, 
the  interviewee,  realistically  made 
with  the  guitar  and  the  quivering 
thighs.  Almost  as  hilarious  was  the 
pair’s  lampoon  of  Jimmy  Durante 
and  Eddie  Jackson. 

Rounding  out  the  guest  panel 
were  Charlton  Heston,  Fred  Wr¬ 
ing’s  Pennsylvanians  and  the  Mas- 
tin  Trio.  Heston,  who  portrays 
Moses  in  Cecil  B.  DeMille’s  "Ten 
Commandments,”  helped  give  the 
Paramount  release  a  push  via  a 
reading  from  the  Book  of  Exodus. 
The  passage  served  as  .  an  introduc¬ 
tion  to  Waring’s  choral  presenta¬ 
tion  of  the  "Commandments.”  Re¬ 
plete  with  smoke,  peals  of  thunder 
and  other  special  effects,  it  reg¬ 
istered  both  visually  and  auraDy. 

The  Waring  organization,  which 
has  a  cast  of  50,  displayed  a  num¬ 
ber  of  talented  voices  in  various 
solo  stints.  Especially  of  note  were 
Gordon  Goodmah’s  "Can’t  You 
Heaf  Me  Calling,  Caroline?”  fend 
Norman  Douglas’  "There’ll  Be 
Some  Changes  Made."  Waring’s 
choristers  also  dished  up  an  old- 
time  minstrel  show  in  minature 
that  made  for  fine  listening.  How¬ 
ever,  it  lacked  an  air  of  authenti¬ 
city  since  blackface  makeup  was 
eschewed.  But  no  doubt  this  was 
in  deference  to  some  Negro  groups 
who  in  recent  months  have  pro¬ 
tested  “realistic”  minstrel  shows. 

Elsewhere  in  the  session  Uncle 
Will  Mastin  and  Sammy  Davis  Sr. 
captured  some  nostalgia  from  the 
old  Palace  two-a-day  via  their  soft- 
shoe  strawhat  and  cane  bit.  Film 
plug's  for  sponsors  Bulova  and  Old 
Gold  were  fairly  innocuous.  And 
those  Gleason  gals,  are  as  pretty 


as  ever  in  handling  short  an¬ 
nouncements,  station  breaks,  etc. 

Gilb. 


Playhouse  90 

Every  fourth  week,  CBS-TV’s 
"Playhouse  90”  qualitatively  drops 
its  sights  a  little  in  going  from 
live  programming  of  a  reasonably 
high  standard  to  slick,  formula 
drama  done  by  Screen  Gems  on 
telefilm.  Lacking  in  most  aesthetic 
properties,  the  Screen  Gems”  ad¬ 
venture  stanzas  nonetheless  help 
hypo  ratings  for  the  90-minute 
program,  but  the  producer  can’t 
afford  to  fall  as  low  as  he  did  on 
the  last  such  stanza,  Thursday  (27), 
and  expect  to  keep  up  the  populari¬ 
ty  pace.  But  maybe  Hollywood 
knows  better.  Latest  offering  was 
obviously  culled  from  a  motion 
picture  file  1?  on  Class  B  Hoss 
opera.  Only  concession  writer 
seemed  to  be  making  to  the  rela¬ 
tively  higher  standards  of  tv  was 
to  kill  off  the  hero. 

John  Derek,  Everett  Sloane  and 
Gene  Evans  toplined  "Massacre  at 
Sand  Creek,”  a  cowboy-Indian  epic 
>  penned  by  producer-writer  William 
Sackeim.  He  combined  some  of  the 
elements  of  the  tenuous  style  epito¬ 
mizing  adult  tv*  westerns,  which 
frequently  equates  itself  with 
underpriviledged  and  badly  abused 
redmen,  and  these  c.orhy  and  old 
stock  situations  and  characters. 
Sloane,  as  an  ambitious  Army 
colonel  circa  1864,  who  wanted  to 
kill  Indians  and  make  himself  a 
name,  set  about  wantonly  slaugh¬ 
tering  a  tribe  of  peaceful  Cheyenne. 
Young  West  Pointer-ex-cowboy- 
tight-lipped  John  Derek  gave  up 
his  life  to  stop  him.  Amid  the 
weeping  of  the  late  lieutenant’s 
Indian  blood-brother  (H.  M.  Wy- 
nant)  and  tough  Army  sergeant 
(Gene  Evans),  the- awful  colonel 
gets  his  comeuppance.  Art. 


Arn^trong  Circle  Theatre 

A  grim  story  about  survival  in 
Antarctica  gave  the  "Armstrong 
Circle  Theatre”  on  NBC-TV  a 
strong,  semi-documentary  show  last 
week  (25).  It  was  called  "Opera¬ 
tion  Deepfreeze*.  Crash  of  the  Otter” 
and  it  recreated  the  dramatic  res¬ 
cue  last  year  of  seven  Navy  men, 
marooned  on  the  ice  after  their 
plane  had  crashed. 

Incident  took  place  as  part  of 
Operation  Deepfreeze  which  called 
for  the  Navy  to  deliver  1,800  men 
and  8,000  tons  of  equipment  to  stag¬ 
ing  areas  along  the  rim  of  Antarc- 
1  tica. 

Show,  directed  by  Paul  Bogart, 
made  clever  and  effective  use  of 
actual  films  and  it  succeeded  in 
making  studio  scenes  believable. 
Story,  highlighting  the  men’s  cour¬ 
age  in  the  face  of  almost  certain 
death,  and  the  intensive  rescue 
operation,  came  across  with  a  good 
deal  of  tension  and  was  expertly 
acted. 

Philip  Abbott  played  Lt.  Com¬ 
mander  Glenn  H.  Lathrop,  the 
leader  of  the  hardy  group  which, 
whdh  the  blizzard  set  in,  decided 
to  strike  out  on  foot  in  an  attempt 
to  reach  home  base.  The  heroics 
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were  kept  to  a  minimum  and  the 
filmed  cut-ins  helped  create  the 
mood.  Abbott  and  the  rest  of  the 
cast  behaved  in  realistic  fashion  in 
conveying  their  stubborn  deter¬ 
mination  to  lick  the  desperation  of 
being  cut  off  from  all  aid,  and 
without  more  than  a  chocolate  bar 
to  nibble  on. 

At  the  other  end,  the  methodical 
search  operation,  which  finally 
spotted  the  men  on  the  sub-zero 
plateau,  stuck  hard  by  the  suspense 
angle  and  tension  rose  steadily. 
Rescue  operation  had  a  true  ring 
to  it.  David  Susskind  produced  for 
Talent  Associates.  Hift. 
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still  not  able  to  figure  out  the  in,-- 
cident. 

With  an  unsmiling  delivery  and 
a  voice  effectively  pitched  for  dis¬ 
aster  the  Grant  narration  and  the 
films  made  for  a  timely  and  inter¬ 
esting  45  minutes.  ^  Gagh. 


OLD  FASHIONED  CHRISTMAS 
With  Bob  Kay,  Tony  Nichols, 
Carole  Tuley,  U  of  Louisville 
Chorale,  Suey  Family,  Louisville 
Children’s  Theatre,  Bill  Glad¬ 
den,  Livingston  Gilbert.  ' 
Producer-Director:  Bob  Brewer; 

Associate  director,  Larry  Tuley 
Musical  director:  Harry  Lockhart 
80  Mins.,  Tues.  (25),  10:30  p.m. 
AETNA  OIL  CO. 

WAVE-TV.  Louisville. 

Half-hour  Christmas  show 
brought  out  the  WAVE-TV  pro¬ 
duction  talents  plus  U  of  Louis¬ 
ville  Chorale,  mixed  singing  group 
directed  by  Richard  Dales,  and  the 
:  Louisvillk  Children’s  Theater,  tal- 
lented  juve’  thesps,  in  a  simple 
Christmas  tale,  performed  in  ex¬ 
cellent  taste  and  reverse.  Bob 
Kay,  WAVE  staffer,'  as  the  Toy- 
maker,  captured  the  attention  of 
the  moppets  with  his  narration  of 
the  Biblical  story.  BilL  Gladden 
was  the  offstage  narrator,  and 
Livingston  Gilbert  made  a  good 
impression  with  his  intoning  of  the 
Biblical  narration. 

Musical  portion  by  an  excellent 
local  singing  group  of  mixed 
voices,  the  U  of  Louisville  Chorale, 
under  Richard  Rales’  direction,, 
sang  many  Christmas  songs,  a  cap- 
pella,  among  them  "Little  Townjof 
Bethlehem,”  "Silent  Night,”  and 
many  others.  ‘  Singers  made  up  a 
carol  group  in  the  village  square, 
working  around  a  giant  Christmas 
tree.  Village  toymaker,  (Bob  Kay), 
who  during  the  rest  of  the  year  is 
the  village  cabinet  maker,  told-  the 
story  of  the  Nativity  to  his  grand¬ 
son  and  village  children.  Various 
Biblical  sets  were  interspersediTand 
all  blended  tastefully  into  the  old 
fashioned  Christmas  atmosphere. 

Choral  group  had  Its  best  oppor¬ 
tunity  with  the  vocaliing  of  "Hal¬ 
lelujah”  and  "Joy  To  The  World,” 
backgrounded  musically  by  harp 
accomp.  Chorus  also  showed’  ex¬ 
cellent.  training  and  musicianship 
in  "We  Three  Kings  of  Orient 
Are,”  "Little  Town  of  Bethlehem” 
and  "Silent  Night."  Art  director, 
George  Tuell,  rates  favorable  men¬ 
tion  for  his  manager  set,  and  other 
pieces,  all  in  keeping  with  the 
Christmas  story.  Wied. 


audimeter,  •  which  Is  installed  ih 
the  television  set  itself  of  the 
sample  homes  involved.  It  simply 
records  the  channels  to  which  the 
set  is  tuned  when  it  is  in  use,  and 
this  information  is  recapitulated 
and  projected  into  the  overall  in¬ 
formation  contained  in  the  biweek¬ 
ly  Nielsen  reports.  Since  it’s  a 
machine  method  and  therefore  the 
least  subjective.  It  would  appear  to 
be  the  most  foolproof,  but  there 
are  some  basic  objections. 

One  such  objection  is'the  size  of 
the  sample.  There  are  only  about 
806  audimeters  for  television  in 
use  at  the  present  time,  and  Niel¬ 
sen’s  critics  charge  that  this  is  an 
inadequate  sample  with  which  to 
measure  37,200,000  homes  through¬ 
out  the  nation.  Nielsen  argues  that 
it  is  sufficient,  and  furthermore 
points  out  that  since  the  company 
is  already  losing  money  on  its  rat¬ 
ings  operation  (profit  lies  in  its 
market  research  activities),  the 
cost  of  additional  installations 
would  be  prohibitive.  Also,  there’s 
a  question  of  subjectiveness  in  the 
choice  of  homes  for  the  installa¬ 
tions,  the  Critics  charging  that  they 
may  tend  to  be  atypical; 

Further  inadequacies  of  the 
Nielsen  method  are  the  fact  that 
if^does  not  collect^  information  on 
viewers-per-set,  on  audience  com¬ 
position  (age  and  sex),  and  that  its 
reports  come  out  too  slowly  after 
the  period  covered. .  It  takes  about 
25  days  for  Nielsen  to  bring  out 
its  reports. 

Trendex —  Trendex,  headed  by 
•Ed  Hines,  does  not  pretend  to  be  j 
a  true  national  rating,  service,  but 
makes  its  bid  for  clients  on  the 
basis  that  it  is  a  "program  popu¬ 
larity”  index.  It  .covers  only  15 
cities  and  only  those  situations 
where  the  three  networks  compete 
against  each  other  at  the  same 
time.  Purpose  of  confining  the 
service  to  the  15  cities  is  that  these 
are  the  only  markets  where  all 
three  networks  have  facilities  in 
which  they  compete  at  the  same 
time,  and  therefore  their  competi¬ 
tive  standings  can  be  determined. 

Trendex  uses  possibly  the  most 
controversial  of  the  rating  tech¬ 
niques,  the  socalled  "telephone  co¬ 
incidental  method."  This  involves 
;  calling  the  sample  homes  while  the 
program  is  In  progress  and.  asking 
the  respondent  which  program  he’s 
tuned  to,  along  with  other  ques¬ 
tions.  Trendex  uses  a  total  sam¬ 
ple  of  800  homes  In  the  15  cities, 
this  soon  to  be  increased  to  1,000 
homes.  Calls  are  divided  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  size  of  the  cities. 
Trendex  offers  a  monthly  service 
whieh  appears  £bout  12  days  after 
the  period  covered;  it  also  offers 
an  overnight  service  which  is  wide¬ 
ly  used  because  of  its  speed.  Also 
offered  is  audience  composition 
data  three  times  yearly  (this  to  be 
expanded,  too)  and  is  adding  a 
special  flow -of -audience  feature 
and  color 'service  as  well.  There’s 


American  Research  Bureau—. 
ARB,  as  it’s  known,  is  headed  by 
James  Seiler  and  offers  local  as 
well  as  national  service.  The  na¬ 
tional  is  a  purely  separate  opera¬ 
tion  from  the  local,  and  uses  a  sam¬ 
ple  of  approximately  2,000  homes. 
The  technique  used  is  the  “diary 
method,"  under  which  the  sample 
homes  write  into  a  specially  pre¬ 
pared  "diary”  the  shows  they  have 
been  watching,  the  number  of  peo¬ 
ple  who  watched,  the  sex,  age,  etc. 
This  information  is  usually  re¬ 
leased  from  two  to  three  weeks 
after  the^  rating  period  covered. 
ARB  also  does  local  city  ratings 
from  a  sample  of  300  to  400  per¬ 
sons,  also  via  the  diary  method. 

Objections  to  the  diary  method 
are  that  the  respondents  who  use 
it  tend  to  leave  the  diary  unfilled 
for  a  day  or  more  at  a  time,  later 
going  back  and  filling  in  what  they 
thought  they  saw,  and  not  neces¬ 
sarily  what  they  did  see.  Objec¬ 
tions  to  Trendex’s  coincidental 
[  method,  by  the  way,  are  the  "nui- 
l  sance"  problem  involved  when  an 
;  irate  viewer  may  be  disturbed  by 
[the  telephone,  the  fact  that  the  re- 
j  spondent  may  give  any  answer  just 
[to  get  rid  of  the  caller,  and  the 
overall  extreme  lack  of  control  in¬ 
volved. 

Pulse — Telepulse,  as  the  televi¬ 
sion  arm  of  the  rating  organization 
headed  by  Dr.  Sidney  ^Roslow  is 
known,  offers  like  ARB  both  a  na¬ 
tional  and  local  city  service.  Un¬ 
like  ARB,  however,  the  national 
service  stems  in  part  from  the  lo-  * 
cal  service,  with  added  surveying 
to  complete  the  national  report. 
Pulse  uses  the  "aided  recall,  meth¬ 
od,"  which  consists  of  home  inter¬ 
views  the  day  after  the  shows  in 
which*  interviewees  are  shown  a 
list  of  programs  on  the  air  at  the 
time  and  asked  to  mark  off  which 
ones  they  watched,  if  any.  The 
sample  size  of  Pulse  for  its  na¬ 
tional  ratings  is  the  largest  of  any 
company,  6,000  for  nighttime  pro¬ 
grams  and  5,000  a  day  (25.000  a 
week)  for  daytime.  Its  local  city 
sample  varies  with  city  size  but  in 
N.  Y.  it  involves  400  interviews  for 
nighttime  and  200  for  daytime  pro¬ 
gramming. 

Objections  to  the  aided  recall 
method  are  that  it  tends  to  favor 
the  more  popular  or  better-known 
program.  A  person  who  may  have 
watched  the  night  before,  it’s  said, 
may  fail  to  remember  what  he  did 
watch  but  When  referring  to  the 
list  will  pick  a  name  he  remem¬ 
bers.  Some  may  even  have  thought 
they  watched  a  particular  show  tho 
night  before  and  didn’t,  but  seeing 
the  name  in  front  of  them,  check 
;  it  off  anyway. 


San  Antonio— Last  Wednesday 
(26)  KMAC  here;  owned  and  oper¬ 
ated  by  Howard  Davis,  observed  its 
30th  anniversary.  Station  is  local 
affiliate  of  the  Mutual  network. 


A  Powerful  Story  by  the  Author  of  "All  About  Eve" 

Flood  of  Acclaim  for  Mary  Orr's  New  Novel  Published  by  CROWN  -  Now  in  Second  Printing 

DIAMOND  IN  THE  SKY 


"Miss  Orr  has  followed  a  heat  pattern  in  es¬ 
tablishing  the  background  of  her  characters  as 
her  narrative  follows  the  course  of  theatrical 
production  .  .  .  never  fails  to  be  interesting." 
—NEW  YORK  HERALD  TRIBUNE  BOOK  REVIEW 
"A  typewriter  that  cuts  like  a  bull  whip  .  .  • 
'Diamond  in  tho  Sky,*  the  story  of  how  a  play 
gets  produced,  will  leave  a  good  many  Broad¬ 
way  veterans  gasping.  Others  will  seethe  with 
rage.  Probably  we  shouldn't  be  surprised  that 
Miss  Orr  has  been  so  devastating.  One  of  her 
short  stories  was  made  into  an  Oscar  winning 
film,  'ALL  ABOUT  EVE'  and  that  certainly  was  no 
petunia-tossing  party.'' 

-NORTON  MOCKRIDGE, 
World  Telegram  and  Sun 
"Miss  Orr's  familiarity  with  the  Broadway 
jungle  and  her  deftness  at  story  telling  make 
for  a  fascinating  handbook." 

SATURDAY  REVIEW  OF  LITERATURE 
"Fast  moving  and  spectacular." 

-PITTSBURGH  PRESS . 


"Possibly  four  times  a  year  this  reporter  urges 
a  book  upon  those  who  liko  to  redd  and  derive 
stimulation  and  joy  from  it.  This  is  such  a  book 
.  .  .  wonderful  novel," 

-WHITNEY  BOLTON, 

N.Y.  Morning  Telegrgph^ 

"The  novel  has  grdat  warmth  and  a  brilliance 
of  its  own."  -BOSTON  SUNDAY  GLOBE.  ~ 

"'Diamond  In  the1  Sky'  has  more  Broadway 
flavor  than  most  novels  about  the  theatre." 

-WALTER  WJNCHELL,  N.Y.  Daily  Mirror 

"A  cleverly  conceived  and  well-excuted 
book.  The  author's  style  is  brisk,  her  characters 
believable  and  interesting." 

—BALTIMORE  SUN 

"If  your  bookstore  sells  out  before  you  can  fay 
hands  on  a  copy  of  this  one— don't  worry.  You'll 
see  it  in  a  movie.  It  can't  miss." 

- PASADENA ,  CAL., 

STAR-NEWS  BOOK  REVIEW . 


"It  is  sharp  and  realistic  and  tinged  with  a 
humorous  and  indulgent,  cynicism,  as  was  her 
'All  About  EvoV'  -WILLIAM  F.  McDERMOTT,  « 
Cleveland  Plain  Deafer .  . 

"Today's  bravos:  tho  novel,  'Diamond  in  the 
Sky/  by  Mary  Orr  " 

-EARL  WILSON,  New  York  Post . 

"An  intriguing  novel." 

-PHILADELPHIA  DAILY  NEWS . 

"Mary  Orr  has  done  to  Broadway  what  Budd 
Schuiberg  did  to  Hollywood  in  hls  pitiless  and 
cynical,  'What  Makes  Sammy  Run'." 

—DALLAS  MORNING  NEWS. 

tf.  ...  A  novel  about  show  business  that  is 
hilariously  entertaining ...  recommended." 

-HOUSTON,  TEXAS,  PRESS. 

"  'Diamond  in  the  Sky'  will  be  a  best-seller 
and  will  be  made  into  a  motion  picture.  It  is 
that  kind  of  a  book." 

-CANTON  REPOSITORY,  Canton,  Qhh. 
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“FOR  TV  IN  1957 

A  VIEWER’S  RESOLUTIONS 


*  • .  ‘Tic  Tac  Dough,’  a  game  that  requires  both 
knowledge  and  judgment,  shall  receive  the  palm, 
as  the  best  of  the  season’s  new  quiz  shows  and  be 
transferred  to  evening  time.” 

JACK  GOULD,  New  York  Times,  Dec.  30,  1956 
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Brazil  TV  To  Hit  Stride  In  ’57  . 

j  Continued  from  page  18  -  i  -S 


erally  continue  until  11:30  or  mid¬ 
night. 

There's  a  great  use  of  one- 
minute  spots  which  cost  about 
4,000  cruzeiros  or  $60  on  a  single 
station  in  Bio  or  Sao  Paulo. 


flareups  are  not  unfamiliar  in  the 
States.  But  in  the  U.S.  with  view¬ 
ing  audiences  in  the  millions  pop¬ 
ular  reaction  is  understandable.  In 
Brazil  with  the  percentage  of  sets 
to  population  so  small,  the  media’s 
ability  to  arouse  interest  is  some¬ 
thing  that  has  startled  no  one  more 
than  those  in  the  industry  them¬ 
selves. 

By  even  the  most  optimistic  esti¬ 
mates,  Standard  Propaganda,  lead¬ 
ing  Brazilian  advertising  agency, 
claims  no  more  than  .130,000  sets 
in  Rio.  The  town’s  population  is 
2,767,000. 

Standard  estimates  the  number 
of  sets  in  Sao  Paulo  at  180,000  with 
a  population  of  2,842,000, 

Belo  Horizonte  today  boasts  of 
6,000  sets  for  a  population  of 
457.600. 

But  the  size  of  the  audience  and 
its  impact — and  the  current  and 
anticipated  rate  of  growth — is  re¬ 
markable  especially  when  it’s  con¬ 
sidered  that  unlike  our  early  tv 
when  sets  were  frequently  in¬ 
stalled  in  «ars  that  Brazil’s  receiv¬ 
ers  are  practically  all  in  homes. 
Places  concentrating  only  on  stana- 
up  coffee  service,  the  local  custom 
in  a  coffee-producing  country — 
have  too  quick  a  turnover  to  be 
practical  for  set  watching.  This 
even  assuming  managements  want¬ 
ed  to  pay  the  costs  which  average 
two  or  three  times  stateside,  due 
to  high  landed  price  of  imported 
tubes  and  other  components. 

Considering  how  recently  tv  has 
become  important  in  Brazil,  the 
growth  is  even  more  amazing.  TV- 
Itacolomi  in  Belo  Horizonte  with 
only  nine  months  of  existence  ana 
three  hours  of  programming  daily 
has  already  run  up  ad  revenues  for 
certain  periods  greater  than  the 
traditional  leading  local  newspaper, 
Estado  de  Minas  which  previously 
dominated  its  province  or  state  of 
Minas  Gerais. 

In  Rio,  TV-TUPI  (Channel  3),  ac¬ 
cording  to  its  director,  Joao  Calmon, 
as— reported  in  the  leading  news 
magazine,  Visao  (Vision),  is  already 
outgrossing  the  powerful  Radio 
Nacional  in  ad  volume.  Unlike 
some  of  the  early  prophets  in  the 
Radio  City  era,  Calmon  doesn't  see 
any  death  of  radio  with  the  advent 
of  tv.  Rather,,  he  feels  that  in 
line  with  U.S.  pattern,  It  will  grow 
and  help  attract  more  interest  to 
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films,  newspapers,  and  magazines, 
each  helping  arouse  interest  in  the 
other,  developing  additional  stars. 

Calmon’s  observations  reflect  the 
publishing  philosophy  of  his  sta¬ 
tion’s  owner,  Assie  Chateaubriand, 
frequently  called  the  “Hearst  of 
Brazil.”  A  colorful  personality 
with  a  Midas  touch,  Chateaubriand 
owns  over  20  dailies  throughout 
the  country,  25  radio  stations,  two 
top  circulation  magazines,  and  the 
Angencia  Meridonal,  a  leading 
news  service.  His  tv  properties  in¬ 
clude  Tl)PI  in  Sao  Paulo  as  well  as 
the  TUPI  station  in  Rio,  and  the 
Belo  Horizonte  outlet,  Itacalomi. 

Chief  competitors  are  TV-Rio 
(Channel  13)  and  TV-Record  (Chan¬ 
nel  7)  in  Sao  Paulo,  both  owned  by 
Joao  Baptista  Amaral.  The  third 
Sao  Paulo  station,  TV-Paulista. 

‘Sky’s  The  Limit’ 

‘‘The  Sky’s  The  Limit”  quiz  show 
mentioned  previously  and  frankly 
patterned  on  the  “$64,000  Ques¬ 
tion,”  is  sponsored  in  Brazil  by 
Helena  Rubinstein.  Top  prize^r- 
never  won  to  date — is  1,500,000 
cruzeiros,  equivalent  to  $20,000  and 
worth  far  more  in  local  eyes  than 
the  equivalent  in  greenbacks  would 
be  here.  Show’s  Monday,  night 
draw  reflects  stay-home  habits  fol¬ 
lowing  the  weekend,  and  timing 
from  10  to  11  is  considered  the 
most  popular  period.  Inasmuch  as 
late  dining  is'  the  Latin  custom. 

Among  other  shows  which  draw, 
unusually  well  are  “Teatro  de  Van- : 
guarda”  in  Sao  Paulo,  somewhat 
similar  to  the  “Lux  Theatre;”  and 
“Camera  Um”  in  Rio,  patterned 
closely  after  “Studio  One.”  Royal 
Gelatin  has  another  highly  popu¬ 
lar  program  which  calls  for  box- 
tops  as  an  admission  tab  for  studio 
audience,  and  a  bowling  contest 
with  pins  named  after  gelatin  fla¬ 
vors  providing  a  passing  score 
which  offers  a  chance  at  big  give¬ 
away  prizes.  There’s  hardly  a  U.S. 
show  which  doesn’t  have  some  kind 
of  local  counterpart  from  “What’s 
My  Line?”' to  the  weather  reports. 
But  the  shows  that  bring  the  great¬ 
est  response  are  the  Sunday  after¬ 
noon  broadcasts  of  important 
futebol — pronounced  foot-jee-boll- 
ee— games,  similar  to  our  soccer. 
First  simultaneous  broadcast  in 
Rio  and  Sao  Paulo,  achieved  only 
in  July  of  this  year,  was  a  tie-line 
telecast  of  the  international  con¬ 
test  between  Brazil  and  Italy.  | 
Since  the  home  team  had  been 
licked  in  Rome,  interest  was  at  an 
alltime  high  and  when  the  Brazi¬ 
lians  won  on  their  home  territory, 
there  was  no  holding  them  back. 

Another  popular  Sunday  after¬ 
noon  showing  are  the  races  at  the 
Jockey  Club  in  both  Rio  and  Sao 
Paulo.  There’s  no  off-track  betting 
with  bookies  as  in  the  States  but 
interest  is  high,  nonetheless. 

The  absence. of  any  networks  for 
even  the  regular  telecasts  between 
the  two  major  cities  is  something 
that’s  likely  to  be  remedied  before 
long.  In  fact,  stations  here  don’t 
even  run  through  the  day  but  gen¬ 
erally  carry  a  split  schedule. 
Morning  telecasts  run  usually  from' 
8  to  9,  including  news,  weather, 
setting-up  exercises  and  children's 
items.  Most  stations  don’t  come 
back  on  the  air  until  5:30  in  the 
afternoon  when  the  youngsters’ 
programs  go  on  with  local  varia¬ 
tions  of  westerns  set  in  Rio  Grande 
do  Sul,  something  like .  our  p>vn 
western  territory;  -  '■  Stations  ■  gen- 


The  influence  of  tv  in  the  poli¬ 
tical  field  is  only  beginning  to  show 
in  Brazil,  according  to  Cassiano 
Gabue  Mendes,  artistic  director  of 
TV-TUPI  in  Sao  Paulo.  His  belief 
and  that  of  others  checked  by  this 
correspondent  is  that  it  may  begin 
to  show  in  the  next  presidential 
elections  a  couple  of  years  hence, 
particularly  if  networks  are  estab¬ 
lished  and  an  audience  truly  na¬ 
tional  can  be  achieved.  Some 
optimists  think  it  may  get  as  many 
as  10,000,000  spectators  by  the  time 
of.  next  presidential  elections, 
which  would  result  in  a  more 
democratic  choice,  inasmuch  as 
most  of  the  Brazilian  papers  are 
generally  highly  partisan  and  link¬ 
ed  with  one  or  another  of  the  poli¬ 
tical  parties. 


CBS’  $200,000,000 

as—.  Continued  from  page  17 

month  figures.  NBOTV's  year-end 
statement  won’t  be  out  for  a  cou¬ 
ple  of  weeks,  but  the  web’s  10- 
month  mark  of  $152,744,029  hasn’t 
yet  equalled  the  total  1955  billings 
of  $163,384,796.  The  NBC  10-month 
level  in  1955  was  $131,884,639. 

CBS-TV  reported  that  a  total  of 
122  different  advertisers  used  the 
network  during  the  year,  of  whom 
26  were  new  to  CBS-TV  and  15 
new  to.  network  television.  Web 
also  increased  its  lineup  by  10  sta¬ 
tion?  to  227.  ABC-TV  pointed  up 
its  competitive  gains  with  the  re¬ 
port  that  it  had  passed  the  weekly 
mark  of  100,000,000  home  hours 
of  viewing  for  its  nightime  com¬ 
mercial  shows  this  month.  On  the 
station  front,  it  reported  it  will  get 
primary  affiliates  within  60-  days 
in  San  Antonio  and  Norfolk-Ports- 
mouth  and  that  later  in  the  year  it 
would  secure  its  own  outlets  in 
Boston  and.  Omaha.  Web  also  be¬ 
gan  installation  of  transistorized 
equipment  in  its  studios,  the  first 
network  to  do  so. 


Halo  TV 

Continued  from  page  18 

presso  believes  that  the  real  rea¬ 
son  for  shutting  down  the  revue 
is  the  determination'  of  the  net¬ 
work’s  chiefs,  Marcello*  Rodina1  and 
Rodolfo  Arata,  to  institute  -pro¬ 
grams  which  show  no  political 
leanings  or  opinions  whatsoever, 
and  to  turn  to  more  serious  pro¬ 
grams.  Says  the  weekly,  “This  af¬ 
fair  demonstrates  that  the  best  of 
intentions  can  be  badly  inter¬ 
preted  because  of  double  mean¬ 
ings.  The  lack  of  brilliant  humor 
is  a  primary  problem  for  the  di¬ 
rectors  of  our  young  television.” 

Another  angle  which  is  bother¬ 
ing  the  directors  of  the  tv  monop¬ 
oly  is  the  existing  organizations  in 
Milan,  Rome  and  Naples  which  are 
clamoring  for  one  or  more  new  in¬ 
dependent  networks.  While  only 
the  Neapolitan  group,  headed  by 
Mayor  Achille  Lauro,  has  raised 
a  public  clamor,  it  is  believed  that 
the  others  are  waiting  for  chinks 
in  the  RAI-TV  armor  before  mak¬ 
ing  their  move. 


Greensboro,  N.  C. — Robert  L. 
(Bob)  Montgomery,  veteran  Greens¬ 
boro  radio  announcer,  is  resigning 
his  position  as  a  member  of  the 
staff  bf  Station  WBIG. 


ZIV  HAS  THE  HOT  SHOWS  I 


#8  aarag  all  nelwtrk  slum  all  weak 


tied  with  Playhouse  of  Stars  and 
What's  My  Line  and  .beating  Arthur 
Godfrey  and  many  others. 

PULSE,  July,  ’56. 


ZIV  TELEVISION  PROGRAMS,  INC.  Cincinnati,  Chicago,  Hollywood,  New  York 


100  Pilots 
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“Mother  Was  A  Freshman.”  Those 
with  Desilit  include:  “Official  De¬ 
tective,”  “Rickey  of  the  Islands,” 
“Hell  on.  Wheels,”  “Rookie  Cop,” 
“The  Last  •  Marshall”  and  possibly 
“The  Wildcatters.” 

Official  Film  Syndication  with 
its  Sapphire  Productions  tie  will 
have  “The  Highwayman”  and 
“Sword  for  Hire.” 

TP  A  will  have  “New  Adventures 
of  Charlie  Chan,”  “New  York  Con¬ 
fidential,”  “Waldo,”  “Tugboat  An¬ 
nie,”  “Mr.  Digby,”  and  “The  Last 
of  the  Mohicans,”  the  latter  though 
already  put  out  in  syndication  with 
large  tegionais  Inked. 

ABC  Film  Syndication,  via  fi¬ 
nancing  and  distribution  deals,  will 
have  “Exclusive!”  “26  Men,”  “For¬ 
est  Ranger,”  “Bulldog  Drummond,” 
and  three  other  properties. 

CBS  Television  Film’s  roster 
will  include  “Tales  of  the  Barbary 
Coast,”  “Pony  Bill,”  “Winning  of 
the  West,”  “Attorney,”  and  “John¬ 
ny  Mayflower.” 

NBC  is  considering  co-produc¬ 
tion  deals  with  David  Diamond- 
Samuel  Bischoff's  “The  Fox,”  and 
Douglas  Fairbahk’s  “The  Gaucho.” 
In  addition,  its  subsid  California 
National  Productions  has .  on  Its 
drawing  ’  boards  “Tarzah”  and 
“Pony  Express,”  and  Is  producing 
“The  Silent  Service”  for  syndica- 
|  tioa. 

Allied  Artists  subsid  Interstate 
Television  has  an  outdoor  adven¬ 
ture  starring  the  Indian  thesp 
Sabu. 


NCAA ’57  Grid  Up 
For  Consideration 

The  National  Collegiate  Athletic 
Assn,  holds  its  annual  convention 
in  St.  Louis  beginning  Saturday 
(5).  Since  the  NCAA-TV  situa¬ 
tion  again  comes  up  for  considera¬ 
tion,  it  might  occasion  a  renewal 
of  the  gripes  several  colleges  had 
about  the  network  coverage  plan. 
Earlier  this  year,  colleges,  particu¬ 
larly  in  the  midwest,  sounded  off 
about  breaking  away  from  the 
NCAA  in  order  to  make  independ¬ 
ent  local  and  national  tv  deals,  but 
at  last  minute  the  NCAA-TV  com¬ 
mittee  won  out  and  maintained 
unity  for  another  year. 

Howard  Grubbs,  chairman  of  the 
committee,  is  to  make  a  report 
Which  “includes  certain  conclu¬ 
sions  and  recommendations  rela¬ 
tive  to  the  telecasting  of  intercol¬ 
legiate  football  games  in  1957.” 
That’s  all  the  comment  available 
from  NCAA. 


'CPCY  Radio  Version 

“College  Press  Conference,”  in 
its  fifth  year  on  ABC-TV,  will  also 
be}  heard  on  radio  beginning  Sun¬ 
day  (Jan.  6).  The  Ruth  Geri  Hagy 
production  is  seen  on  tv  at  4  p.m, 
on  the  Sabbath. 

Video  version  will  be  recorded 
for  replay  at  5  :30  on  ABC  Radio. 


‘Odyssey’  * 

^  Continued  from  page  17 

lian  minister  Dr.  Joseph  Moorp 
aVid  to  be  shot  with  a  minimum  of 
equipment  and  personnel  and  by 
the  light  of  Coleman  lanterns  be¬ 
cause  of  the  isolated  spot  and  deli¬ 
cate  nature  of  the  operation. 

Already  complete  is  “Music  of 
the  South,”  filmed  in  location  and 
tracing  the  history  of  jazz  through 
folk  dances,  work  songs  and  march¬ 
ing  bands.  Also  near  completion 
is  “Samurai,”  the  story  of  the 
Japanese  knights  and  swordsmen, 
with  much  of  the  footage  taken 
from  contemporary  Japanese  fea¬ 
ture  films,  rights  to  which  the  web 
has  had  to  buy  intact. 

Incidentally,  the  five  all-film  epi¬ 
sodes  of  the  initial  batch  of  26  will 
get  the  residuals  treatment,  with 
the  jrix  handed  over  to  the  CBS 
Television  Film  Sales  subsidiary 
Tor  television  syndication.  There’s 
also  the  possibility  of  theatrical 
distribution  of  the  films,  and  ac¬ 
cording  to  public  affairs  director 
Irving  Gitlin,  16nj  distribution  is 
a  certainty.  First  show  of  the 
series,  which  will  fill  the  4  to  5 
p.mr  Sabbath  spot,  will  be  a  live 
origination  from  Virginia  City,  Ne¬ 
vada,  tracing  the  history  of  the 
old  west. 


Frisco  Strike 

Continued  from  page  20  5= 

go  through  AFTRA  picket  line  and 
their  status  is  undetermined  at  the 
moment.  g 

Picket  line  is  very  convenient, 
as  the  other  struck  radio  station, 
Gene  Autry’s  KSFO,  also  has  its 
studio  in  the  Fairmont. 

Union  executive  secretary  Bruce 
Poyer  claimed  the  layoffs  were 
“deliberate  and  provocative,”  de¬ 
signed  to  give  KYA  grounds  to  fire 
Bowles  and  Dorris. 

Union  also  claims  radio  stations 
have  brought  strikebreakers  into 
Frisco  on  the  basis  of  hearing  un¬ 
familiar  voices  over  KYA  and 
KSFO. 

Ba§ic  cause  of  strike  Is  union’s 
insistence  on  a  talent  fee  schedule 
for  26  announcers  employed  by 
two  Frisco  stations  and  the  two 
other  major  independents,  Oak¬ 
land’s  KLX  and  KROW.  AFTRA 
says  it  wants  fees  set  at  a  quarter 
of  what’s  paid  to  network’s  an¬ 
nouncers;  ip  addition,  union  seeks 
a  $15  raise,  lifting  ..scale  to  $165 
weekly,  a  pension  scheme,  paid-for 
parking  and  increased  sick  leave. 


Denver  —  Ralph  Radetsky,  for¬ 
merly  executive  assistant  to  the 
president  of  Metropolitan  Televi¬ 
sion  Co.,  owners  of  KOA  radio  and 
tv,  lately  with  the  Ford  Founda¬ 
tion,  N.Y.,  has  returned  and  will 
be  assistant  general  manager  and 
television  station  manager. 


STACKS  OF 

I 


Smokestacks  have  always  been 
a  symbol  of  activity  in  our  Ohio 
River.Valley.  They  came  to  us 
first  aboard  the  picturesque 
stemwheelers  that  opened  this 
region  to 'phenomenal  growth. 
They  stayed  to  multiply  and  mul¬ 
tiply  above  busy  mills  and  fac¬ 
tories  whose  industrial  worth  to- 
day  —  in  the  Huptington- 
Charleston  heart  alone  —  ex¬ 
ceeds  one  billion  dollars! 
Nowhere  in  America  is  there 
such  a  panorama  of  business  un¬ 
der  full  steam  as  in  the  100-plus 
counties  served  by  the  four-state 
span  of  WSAZ-TV.  Here  live 
nearly  a  million  families  with  an¬ 
nual  buying  poorer  close  to  four 
billion  dollars —  a  symbol  of 
booming  productivity  making 
Jthis  America’s  23rd  TV  market. 
Your  advertising  cuts  a  smart 
bow  wave  when  you  consign  it 
to  WSAZ-TV,  only  TV  station 
covering  the  whole  area.  Any 
Katz  office  can  write  the  ticket. 


HUNTINGTON-CHARLESTON,  W.  VA. 

3ftb8.GL  IBfWOM 

Affiliated  with  Radio  Stations 
WSA2,  Huntington  &  WGKV,  Charleston 
LAWRENCE  H.  ROGERS,  PRESIDENT 
Represented  by  The  Katz  Agency 


I® 


Universal -International  Pictures  has  taken  over  the 
TV  production  department  of  United  World  Films, 
its  wholly  owned  subsidiary ...  so  our  "spots”  have 
changed— but  not  yours.  The  same  high  quality . . . 
'the  same  professional  touch  at  low  cost  per  produc¬ 
tion  dollar  are  inherent  in  every  TV  commerical 
made  by  Universal  with  its  unparalleled  production 
facilities  and  technical  know-how." 


New  York  Office— 445  Park  Avenue 

'  ~  "  "  Telephone:  PLaza  9-8000 

Hollywood  Office— Universal  Studio,  Universal  City 

Telephone:  STanley  7-1211 
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RADIO-TELEVISION 


-  Radio  Reviews 


CHRISTMAS  SING  WITH  BING 
With  Bing  Crosby,  Rosemary 
Clooney,  Maurice  ChevV^-. 
Sarah  Churchill,  Norman  Luboff 
Choir,  Paul  Weston  Orch,  Ken 
Carpenter,  others 
Producer:  Bill  Morrow 
Director:  Murdo  MacKenzie 
60  Mins.,  Mon.  (24),  9  p.m. 
INSURANCE  CO.  OF  NORTH 
AMERICA 

CBS  Radio,  from  Hollywood 
(transcription) 

(N.  W.  Ayer) 


On  Christmas  Eve,  a  sonigfest 
with  Bing  Crosby,  interlaced  with 
other  show  biz  personalities,  as 


well  as  pickups  from  many  corners 
of  the  globe,  proved  to  be  good 
listening, '  showcasing  radio  as  a 
still  dazzling  entertainment  nfedi- 
um,  the  mobility  of  which  is  hard 


to  beat. 

The  holiday  show  was  better  in 
the  first  half  than  in  the  second, 
bogged  down  somewhat  by  a  repe¬ 
titious  format,  and  what  seemed  to 
be  obtruding  commercials.  But,  as 
a  whole,  it  was  an  appealing,  popu¬ 
lar  show  in  the  spirit  of  the  holi¬ 
day.  Monday’s  was  the  second 
annual  “Christmas  Sing  with  Bing.” 

Der  Bingle  was  in  fine  voice, 
singing  such  holiday  favorites  as 
“White  Christmas,”  “Happy  Holi¬ 
day,”  “Jingle  Bells”  and  “Silent 
Night.”  In  warm  style,  he  handled 
his  emcee  Chores,  all  neatly  woven 
into  the  transcription.  Picked  up 
from  Paris  was  Maurice '  Chevalier 
who '  offered  h  neat  version  of  a 
Parisian  Christmas.  Sarah  Chur¬ 
chill  came  in  from  London  for  a 
few  words  of  cheer. 

The  magic  of  radio  then  swept 
the  earth  picking  up  Christmas 
celebrants,  the  voice  of  a  G.I.  in- 
Seoul,  a  Navy  commander  on  his 
ship  off  the  Pacific  Coast,  choir 
groups  at  the  Vatican,  the  Taber¬ 
nacle,  in  Salt  Lake  City,  and  many 
others.  Lending  strong  assists  was 
the  Norman  Luboff  Choir  and  Paul 
Weston  and  his  Orchestra.  Ken 
Carpenter  ably  handled  some  of 
the  narration  and  Rosemary 
Clooney,  near  the  end,  in  good 


Interested  in 

T  he  Very 

best  deal  on  a  new  j 

THUNDERBIRD 

FORD 

Call  or  write  SAM  ANGER-- 
(brother  of  Harry  Anger,  G.A.C.) 
LYnbrook  9-0600 
TED  ROWLAND,  Inc.  \ 
Lynbrook,  Long  Island,  N.  Y.  ■ 
Delivery  Anywhere  in  the  U.S. 


style  rendered  “Away  in  a  Man¬ 
ger.” 

A  Christmas  show  without  chil¬ 
dren  would  have  been  a  bad  over¬ 
sight  and  on  this  score,  too,  the 
show  was  not  remiss.  The  voice 
of  a  Hopei  Indian  boy,  who  won  a 
letter  writing  contest,  was  inter¬ 
woven  in  the  program.  In  sing-song 
fashion,  he  read  his  short  letter 
on  the  meaning  of  Christmas  to 
him,  lending  an  added  sentimental 
touch.  Horo. 


NEW  YORK  '56 
With  Gabe  Pressman 
Producer:  Pressman 
Writer-director:  Len  Weinles 
30  Mins.,  Thurs.  (26),  9:30  p.m. 
WRCA,  N.Y. 

That  roving  reporter  Gabe  Press¬ 
man  has' a  good  idea  in  reviewing 
the  year’s  happenings  in  New  York 
via  the  voices  that  made  the  news, 
there  is  no  doubt.  But  the  essay  m 
“sound  journalism,”  the.  second 
year-end  review,  for  Pressman  and 
WRCA,  could  be  much  improved 
by  brightening  up  the  commentary 
bridging  the  voices,  getting  away 
from  journalistic  cliches  for  one 
thing,  and  cutting  down  on  the  ex¬ 
planatory  recapitulation,  for  an¬ 
other. 

The  drama  in  a  program  such  as 
this  is  the'  spontaneous  expression 
of  a  chiM  caught  in  a  disaster,  the 
voice  of  a  mother  pleading  for  her 
kidnapped  child,  the  shout  of  a 
crowd  at  a  crucial  ball  game.  Con¬ 
necting  bridges  of  such  events  if 
they  are  cliched  and  overlong, 
offering  no  fresh  insights  to  what 
has  happened,  tends  to  deaden  the 
impact. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  the  pro¬ 
gram  did  not  have  its  exciting 
moments,  nor  did  it  fail  to  hit  the 
highlights  of  the  year’s  newsbreaks. 
In  a  personal  style,  Pressman  be¬ 
gan  by  telling  df  the  Andrea  Dorea 
disaster,  utilizing  his  on-the-spot 
recording  of  the  ship’s  sinking.  In 
much  the  same  manner,  the  review 
took  in  the  Venezualian  air  disas¬ 
ter,  the  big  pier  fire,  the  sand 
embankment  disaster,  the  Riesel 
case  and  the  Weinberger  kidnap¬ 
ping  (at  this  point  the  listener 
probably  wondered  whether  any¬ 
thing  good  happened  in  ’56).  It 
then  dwelt  upon  the  local  elections, 
Hungarian  anti-rSoviet  demonstra¬ 
tions  in  New  York,  sports,  mar¬ 
riages  and  winding  up  with  feature 
items.  Horo. 


JUNIOR  ACHIEVERS  SPEAK 
30  Mins.;  Sat.,  9:30  a.m. 
Participation 
WGY,  Schenectady 
New  program,  by  Schenectady 
area  Junior  Achievers,  is  a  credita¬ 
ble  effort  to  present  a  show  by 
and  for  young  people  which  com¬ 
bines  entertainment  with  broad 
education  and  its  articulation.  De¬ 
spite  the  fact  that  when  heard  the 
half-hour  had  too  much  rigidity  of 
script  and/or  too  little  skill  by  par¬ 
ticipants  in  reading  it,  the  level 


m  ACADEMY-AWARD- WINNING 
SPORTS  REEIS  with  the'DIAN  Of 
AMERICAN  SPORTSCASTERS* 


GRAAfTlAWO.RfCE 


206  SPORTS-ACTION  FEATURETTES-each  10 

minutes  long.  Largest,  assemblage  of  filmed  sport- J 
ing  pastimes  ever  offered. to  television! 

Featuring  the  champions  of  all  sports  in  hair-, 
raising,  thrilling  action  shots! 

A  sports  show  for  every  interest  —  for  every  menP 
ber  of  the  family  I 
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Harold  Goldman,  Vico  President,  Charge  of  Sales. 

National  Telefilm  Associates/  Inc. 

60  West  55th  Street*  New  York,  N.  Y.*  PLaxa  7-2100 
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was  quite  high  and  the  tempo  was 
brisk.  Feature,  emphasizing  the 
better  if  less-publicized  side  of 
teenagers,  would  be  *  worthwhile, 
even  though  the  rating  did  not 
equal  those  of  more  commercially 
produced  originations. 

Most  interesting  facet  was  an  in¬ 
terview  with  Joan  Meikeljohn.  a 
Burnt  Hills  girl  who  had  lived  with 
two  Norwegian  families  last  sum¬ 
mer,  In  the  Student  Exchange 
project.  Youngster  detailed  the 
closer-family  ties  which  she  ob¬ 
served  in  Norwegian  life — this  in¬ 
cludes  such  things  as  attending 
motion  pictures.  Another  high 
school  girl,  in  a  “Town  li’aH*'  seg¬ 
ment,  discussed  “Teenagers  and 
Driving.”  A  boy  “School  Report¬ 
er”  miked;  a  gal  emceed  capably. 
Transcribed  music  ranged  from  El¬ 
vis  Presley  to  a  Christmas  carol. 

Jaco. 


Perry  Como 


Inside  Stuff — Radio-TV 

In  the  Variety-ARB  feature  film  chart  of  Dec.  26,  covering  the 
Philadelphia  market,  an  inadvertent  misunderstanding  of  WCAU’s 
“Million  Dollar  Movie”  format  caused  that  station's  theatricals  to  be 
left  out  of  the  top  10  titles  in  that  market. 

Including  WCAU’s  “MDM”  features,  the  top  10  lipeup  should  take 
in  WCAU’s  “Commandos  Strike  at  Dawn,”  in  number  six  spot,  with  a 
10.1  rating,  and  “Coast  Guard”  in  the  number  seven  spot,,  with  a  9.4 
rating.  WCAU,  unlike  “MDM”  formats  in  other  cities,  telecasts  a 
different  feature  each  evening,  beginning  at  about  11:20  p.m.  The  in¬ 
clusion  of  WCAU's  “Commandos  Strike  at  Dawn”  and  “Coast  Guard,” 
both  distributed  by-  Screen  Gems,  would  replace  Metro’s  “Without 
Love,”  WFIL,  and  Metro’s  “Romance  of  Rosy  Ridge,”  listed  in  the  sixth 
and  seventh  position,  putting  the  latter  two  WFIL  presentations  in  the 
seventh^  and  eighth  spots. 


A  Ukrainian  Solemn  High  Mass  will  be  televised  by  WPIX,  N.  Y., 
Sunday  (6)  in  celebration  of  the  Ukrainian  Christmas  Eve.  WPIX 
cameras  will  bring  the  ceremony  direct  from  the  St.  George’s  Ukrain¬ 
ian  .Catholic  Church  from  12  midnight  to  2  a.m.,  with  explanatory- 
comments  in  English. 

The  occasion  marks  the  celebration  of  the  Ukrainian  Christmas, 
which  they  observe  with  other  nationalities  who  follow  the  Julian 
calendar. 
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Dundes 

S==  Continued  from  page  19  ss 

network  publicity  department  puts 
into  it. 

“There’s  too  much  of  a  feeling 
that  radio  has  the  sole  purpose  of 
entertaining  people.  We  do  that, 
of  course,  hut  we  also  inform  them, 
educate  them ’and  serve  them  with 
all  kinds  of  news  and  public  serv¬ 
ice  programs.  The  publicity  effort 
in  the  past  has  always  been  direct¬ 
ed  toward  ,  the  entertainment  pro¬ 
grams  without  enough  emphasis  on 
the  other. 

“What  Weinberg  and  his  press, 
information  department  ..are  going 
to  do  is  to  place  more  emphasis  on 
promotion — tie-ins  with  nationwide 
organizations  like  veterans  groups, 
parent-teachers  groups  and  the 
like.  This  is  an  entirely  untapped 
field  that  we  can  awaken.  We've 
got  the  programs  in  which  they  are 
interested,  and  there’s  no  reason 
we  can’t  bring  them  to  their  atten¬ 
tion,  and  for  that  matter,  get  their 
views  and  advice  on  what  they’d 
like  to  hear.” 

Basically,  Dundes  defines  the 
new  setup  as  embracing  “any  kind 
of  activity  whose  function  is  to 
build  an  audience.”  Specifically, 
Weinberg’s  audience  promotion 
setup  will  include  the  press  infor¬ 
mation  department  and  Murray 
Salberg’s  station  promotion  de¬ 
partment.  Exploitation  department 
under  Sid  Garfield  remains  a  sep¬ 
arate  unit  but  works  with  Wein¬ 
berg. 

Though  Dundes  didn’t  like  the 
identification,  he  admits  the  new 
operation  is  geared  to  the  old  defi¬ 
nition  of  public  relations  as  op¬ 
posed  to  straight  publicity. 


Brit.  TV  Gains 
°  ‘Freedom  of  Air 

London,  Jan.  1. 

Both  commercial  tv  and  the  state 
web  will  be  freed  from  the  statu¬ 
tory  ruling  which  controls  program 
limitations.  Thisr  new  freedom  of 
the  air  will  operate  from  Feb.  16, 
But  the  networks  will  still  have^to 
adhere  to  the  maximum  50. hours  of 
studio  transmissions  a  week,  or 
eight  hours  in  any  one  day.  Out¬ 
side  broadcasts,  religious  programs 
and  Welsh  language  telecasts  will 
not  be  subject  to  this  ruling. 

Under  present  restrictions, 
they’re  limited  to  a  maximum  of 
two  hours  during  weekday  morn¬ 
ings,  and  are  subjected  to  a  com- 
.pulsory  break  between  6  p.m..  and 
7  p.m,  during  the  week.  “All  these 
rules  will  be  waived,  but  the  Sun¬ 
day  evening  break  in  transmission 
will  be.  retained. 

The  four  commercial  tv  program¬ 
mers,  Associated-Rediffusion,  Asso¬ 
ciated  Television,  ABC-TY  and 
Granada-TV  Network,  will  utilize 
the  6-7  p.m.  nightly  period  to  pro¬ 
vide  balanced  family  programs 
with  special  appeal  for  young 
people. 


half-hour  and  1.8  for  the  one-time 
“Newsyear,  1956.” 

NBC-TV  reversed  its  Trendex 
spec  form  over-  the  Christmas 
weekend,  scoring  strongly  with  its 
Sonja  Henielcespec  and  the  “Stin¬ 
giest  Man  in  Town”  entry  to  out¬ 
point  the  opposition  in  the  Satur¬ 
day  and  Sunday  (22-23)  9  to  10:30. 
time  periods.  Same  weekend,  Per¬ 
ry  Como  streaked  away  from  Jackie 
Gleason  for  another  NBC  victory, 
more  than  doubling  the  Gleason 
rating. 

The  Como-Gleason  fight  was  no 
contest  with  Como  scoring  a  35.0 
on  the  hour  to  Gleason’s  16.9  with 
ABC’s  “Famous  Film  Festival”  a 
poor  4.7  third.  In  .the  spec  cate¬ 
gory  that  night,  Miss  Henie  and 
her  ice  revue  averaged  out  to  a 
sock  32.3,  against  a  CBS  lineup 
of  “Oh  Susannah,”  10.5;  “Hey, 
Jeannie,”  .8.2  and  “Gurismoke,” 
13.6.  ABC  in  the  same  period  had 
a  15.3  for  Lawrence  Welk  at  9-10 
and  6.1  for  “Masquerade  Party,” 
which  followed.  Same  night,  the 
CBS-TV  10:30-11  premiering  entry, 
“You’re  On  Your  Own,”  was 
drubbed  by  NBC’s  “Hit  Parade,” 
30.3  to  10.5. 

Sunday  night  (23),  CBS  got  off 
to  a  great  start  with  Ed  Sullivan 
doing  it  again  to  Steve  Allen,  33.5 
to  17.2  (6.6  for  “Amateur  Hour” 
and  2,7  for  “Press  Conference”  on 
ABC),  but  lost  its  lead  when  “Stin¬ 
giest  Man”  went  on  for  Alcoa  at  9. 
“Stingiest”  averaged  out  to  21.2,  as 
against  a  5.1  for  “Omnibus”  in  the 
same  90-minute  spread  and  15.4 
for  “General  Electric  Theatre,” 
18.1  for  “Alfred  Hitchcock  Pre¬ 
sents”  and  18.3  for  “$64,000  Chal¬ 
lenge”  as  the  CBS  lineup. 

On  Thursday  (27),  “Playhouse 
90”  again  took  the  honors  in  the 
seesaw  battle  '  with  “Tennessee 
Ernie,”  pulling  out  a  22.1  average 
on  its  90  minutes,  compared  with 
an  18.0  for  Ernie  at  9:30  and  a  14.6 
average  for  “Lux  Video  Theatre” 
at  10-11.  The  ABC  competition  was 
“Wire  Service”  at  9:30  with  a  5.4 
and  the  new  “Air  Time”  with  a  4.6. 


Glass-Enclosed  Studio  In 
Suburban  Shopping  Centre: 
Radio’s  New  Showmanship 

America’s  expansion  into  subur¬ 
bia  has  produced  a  new  showman¬ 
ship  wrinkle  in  the  operation  of  ra¬ 
dio  stations.  WRIT,  a  250-watt 
daytime  station  in  suburban  Mine- 
ola,  L.  I.;  has  signed  a  longterm 
lease’  with  N.Y.  realtor  William 
.Zeckendorf  to  locate  glass-enclosed 
Studios,  smack  in  the  middle  of 
zeckendorf ’s  new  multi-million- 
dollar  Roosevelt  Field  shopping  de¬ 
velopment  In  Nassau  Country, 
which  boasts  ■  among  Its  many 
stores  a  new  Macy’s  branch. 

New  studios,  which  .opened  last 
week,  are  glass-facaded  with  all 
programs  emanating  from  the  site 
and  the  entire  operation  wide-open 
for  the  anticipated  300,000  month¬ 
ly  shoppers  to  view.  Since  the  sta¬ 
tion’s  program  policy  lays  strong 
stress  on  local  news  and  civic  af¬ 
fairs,  the  location  will  serve  to  play 
up  its  community  identity -with  the 
Nassau’s  1,000,000-plus  residents. 
Moreover,  the  station  will  use  ex¬ 
tensive  product  displays  in  its  win¬ 
dows — those  of  its  sponsors,  natur¬ 
ally— but  their  presence  Is  of  im¬ 
mediate  value  by  virtue  of  the  fact 
that  the  stores  where  they  may  be 
purchased  are  right  on  the  spot. 

Station  is  owned  by  Sy  Wein- 
traub,  N;Y.,  telefilm  distributor 
(Flamingo  Films)  who  also  is  presi¬ 
dent  of  KMGM-TV  in  Minneapolis. 
He  purchased  it  last  June  for 
slightly  over  $100,000  and  is  now 
applying  to  the  FCC  for  a  power 
hike  to  1,000  watts* 


Mickey  Rooney  Signed 
For  Geo.  M.  Cohan  Spec 

Mickey  Rooney  has  been  signed 
for  the  lead  in  the  NBC-TV  George 
M.  Cohan  biospec  on'  May  11.  Part 
was  originally  slated  for  Hal 
March,  who  decided  to  back  out  of 
it  a  couple  of  weeks  ago  because 
he  felt  his  dancing  ability  isn’t  up 
to  the  requirements  of  the  role. 

Cohan  biospec,  which  will  be 
produced  by  Showcase  Productions, 
is  the  first  of  three  specials  to  be 
sponsored  during  1957  by  Swift  & 
Co.  First  goes  into  the  Saturday 
9  to  10:30  period  normally  occu¬ 
pied  by  the  Oldsmobile-RCA  “Sat¬ 
urday  Color  Carnival.” 


(Contacti  CHARLES  C*  BARRY*  Vlce-preeldent 
fyiGM-TV*  a;eervtce  of  Loew’e  Incorporated 
f1B40  Broadway,  New  York*  N.  Y.  *  dUdeon  2-2000? 
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THIS  IS  YOUR  CUE . . . 


for  superb  performances  in  1957,  Whatever  your  role  in  the  complex  drama  of  television  and  film  pro* 
duction,  your  script  calls  for  Q*Tv  —  the  newest,  most  advanced,  and  now  proven  the  most  reliable, 
cuing  system  yet  devised. 


T  A I  CMT  Cuing,  the  Q-Tv  way,  is  death  to  butterflies— 

■  ■  the  stomach  variety.  Paced  to  the  high  speed 
demands  of  live  television  and  film,  Q-Tv  comes  to  your  res¬ 
cue  by  insuring  smooth  delivery,  makes  your  every  perform¬ 
ance  a  gem,  and  with  a  minimum  of  stress  and  strain.  It 
follows  you,  it's  practically  your  alter  ego,  and  it  can't  jam! 
The  viewer  is  mounted  right  at  the  camera  lens,  so  no  one  will 
ever  know>  And,  incidentally,  Q-Tv  will  provide  script  prac¬ 
tice  or  rehearsal  anywhere,  anytime,  at  your  home,  hotel, 
office  or  studio, 

’s. 

DDfMM  ir'EDC  There's  room  even  in  the  smallest 

■  * rcV/UUsXlw  budget  for  Q-Tv  and  its  price  sched¬ 
ule  is  always  competitive.  You'll  save  hours  of  pre-show  time 
because  cuing  the  right  way  makes  a  run-through  a  dress  re-' 
hearsal.  One  camera  or  six,  there'll  be  no  frazzled  nerves,  no 
smelling  salts  • « •  Q-Tv  is  your  cue  to  happier  (lower  budget) 
shows.  . 

ACCOUNT  EXECUTIVES  Jr„k*  JTt 

staged  dramatic  segment,  Q-Tv  assures  highest  word-for- 
word  fidelity  to  your  clients'  commercial  messages.  Freed 
from  slavery  to  memory,  talent  can  be  lots  busier  and  make 
valuable  time  far  more  productive.  Like  many  other  admen, 
you'll  find  Q-TV  ah  .  effective  ulcer  preventive  —  as  goes  the 
okayed  copy,  so  goes  the  telecast.  0 

DDA A  A  CTEDC  Noah  had  the  right  idea  and 

you,  of  all  people,  know  that 
two  of  everything  is  sound  economy.  The  new  cuing  system, 
Q-Tv,  provides  a  welcome  alternative  in  judging  reliability  in 
operation  at  prices  easy  to  manage  above  or  below  the  line. 
So  easy,  ink  fact,  that  many  local  stations  are  successfully  mix¬ 
ing  the  valued  Ingredients  of  copy  fidelity  and  curtailed  re¬ 
hearsals  into  their  sales  pitch  to  hard-to-please  regional  ad¬ 
vertisers. 

Ell  M  MAHFR<t  Cuin9  byy  Q-Tv  has  saved  pro- 
riLfYl  lYlMlXEIw  doers'  on-the-set  time  by  more  than 

20  percent.  (Weil  be  glad  to  show  you  the  figures.)  We'll 
guarantee  you  at  least  10  percent  reduction  in  shooting  days 
and  cutting-room  footage.  And,  especially  for  film  Q-Tv's 
exclusive  "Lens  Line"  permits  the  tightest  of  close-ups  while 
the  performer  takes  his  cuing  from  right  in  front  of  the  lensl 
We  do  it  with  mirrors. 

OUR  STAFF  Tk's  is  hat  to  you.  Q-Tv  users 

w  wIV  I  Mrr  depend  on  you  because  you've  been  spe¬ 
cially  selected  and  trained,  and  your  experience  imparts  a  tact¬ 
ful  understanding  of  the  subtleties  of  talent  personality  and 
performance.  You've  made  this  reliable,  modern  cuing  de¬ 
vice  virtually  Infallible. 


Q-Tv 

Film  Center  Building 
630  Ninth  Avenue 
New  York  36.  New  York 
JUdson  6-6466 


Our  National  Sales  Rep*: 

HALE  &  BAKER 

55  West  42nd  Street 
New  York  36,  New  York 
LOngacre  5-2795 


In  Hollywood: 

1516  Crossroads  of  the  World 
Hollywood  28,  California 
Hollywood  7-9262 


\A/R ITERS  A  liter's  best  friend  is  Q-Tv,  the  enemy 
VV!\I  I  Elxv  0f  lifeless  prose.  From  20-second  spot- to 
elaborate  spectacular,  your  material  will  be  far  less  inhibited 
—by  limitations  of  delivery,  that  is.  Now  you  can  let  yourself 
gol  Q-Tv  will  do  the  rest. 


AGENTS  AND  MANAGERS 

learned  that  cuing  by  Q-Tv  is  insurance  against  the  casualties 
of  talent  looking  less  than  their  best.  Besides,  for  obvious  rea¬ 
sons  (forgive  us  if  we  seem  crass),  you  enjoy,  a  doubling  of  tal¬ 
ents'  capacity  for  engagements,  thanks  to  time  and  tension¬ 
saving  Q-Tv. 


CPEEf'HAA  A  If  EPC  Network  program,  special  event, 
jrCCvniYIMIxCIVJ  |oca|  guest  appearance,  or  closed 
circuit  hookup— speaking  on  camera  has  too  often  put  marbles 
in  the  mouths  of  innocents.  Q-Tv  can't  make  you  a  Demos¬ 
thenes,  but  it  will  make  you  look  like  you  were  to  the  blue 
shirt  born. 


CAMERAMEN,  TECHNICAL  STAFF 

You'll  want  to  know  more  about  Q-Tv  cuing  because  this 
patented  system  (we  have  the  exclusive  franchise)  is  really  i 
engineered.  What's  good  for  battleships  is  just  about  right 
for  you;  the  secret  of  Q-Tv's  absolute  synchronization  of  a 
limitless  number  of  viewers  by  a  master  control  lies  in  their 
motivation  by  the  same  kind  of  Selsyn  motors  that  rotate  and 
fire  the  Navy's  gun  turrets.  Lightweight,  counterbalanced,  the 
gear  is  unobtrusive  and  remarkably  easy  to  handle.  Besides, 
it  won't  electrocute  you  out  of  your  job,  because  this  advanced 
mechanism  is  electrically  sound  and  the  system  is  completely 
isolated. 


Cue  us  with  a  phone  call  or  use  the  coupon  below  for  a 
full  demonstration  of  Q-TV  at  work— without  any  obli¬ 
gation,  of  course. 


Q-Tv 

c/o  Hale  &  Baker  • 

55  West  42nd  Street 
New  York  36,  N.  Y. 

Okay— you  say  you're  the  cuing  choice  for  viewing  perfection. 
But  I  want  to  see  for  myself.  Arrange  a  demonstration  at  my 
convenience— but  with  no  obligation. 


Company  (if  any).. 
Address  . . 
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Jocks,  Jukes  and  Disks 


By  MIKE  GROSS 


BUI  Hayes:  “Wringle,  Wrangle”- 
*  Westward  Ho,  The  Wagons”  (ABC- 

Ir .  amounts . ‘-‘Wringle,-  Wrangle" 

looks  like  another  “Davy  Crockett” 
for  Bill  Hayes— and  that  means  big 
spinhing  returns  r!l  over.  Tune, 
like  “Crockett,”  is  out  of  a  Walt 
Disney  production,  and  Hayes  is 
pitted  against  Fess  Parker,  who  has 
his  soundtrack  version  on  the  Dis¬ 
neyland  label.  It's  a  gay  little  song 
with  a  western  motif  and  Hayes 
bounces  it  across  with  an  ingratiat¬ 
ing  style.  Parker  is  no  slouch  on 
the  song  either,  so  he’ll  get  his 
spins,  but  Hayes  seems  to  have  the 
edge.  On  the  flip  ABC  side,  Hayes 
has  a  rousing  workover  of  the  pic’s 
aitle  song. 

Richard  Hayes:  “You  Can  Run, 
But  You  Can’t  Hide”-“If  A  Dream 
Can-  Make  You  Mine”  (Deeca). 
The  Joe  Louis  crack  about  Billy 
Conn,  “You  can  run,  but  you  can’t 
hide,”  has  been  turned  into  a  re- 


happy  melodic  ingredients  for  a 
good  spinning  ride.  Baxter  turns 
to.  the  pop. ballad  form.  in.  “A -Worn-, 
an’s  Devotion”  and  with  the  aid  of 
a  vocal  chorus  builds  it  into  a 
pleasing  side. 

The  Four  Esquires:  “The  Song  Of 
April”-“Everyone’s  Sweet  On  My 
Sugar”  (Paris).  The  Paris  label’s 
entry  into  the  wax  market  will  at¬ 
tract  attention  because  of  “The 
Song  of  April.”  It’s  an  attractive 
ballad  offering  that  gets  an  added 
plus  from  the  Four  Esquires’  slick 
harmony  handling.  They  also  dis¬ 
play  a  likable  wax  manner  in 
“Everyone’s  Sweet  On  My  Sugar,” 
a  sprightly  item  that  wins  friends 
easily. 

Eileen  Barton:  “Que  Pasa,  My 
Love”-“The  Bean  Song”  (Epic). 
Eileen  Barton’s  first  tty  for  Epic 
since  scramming  the  Coral  label 
continues  to  display  her  sock  vo¬ 
calizing  savvy  and  the  need  for 
better  material.  “Que  Pasa,  My 
Love”  is  an  okay  ballad  concoction 


Best  Bets 


BILL  HAYES  . . WRINGLE,  WRANGLE 

(ABC-Paramount)  . . Westward  Ho,  The  Wagons 

RICHARD  HAYES . YOU  CAN  RUN,  BUT  YOU  CAN’T  HIDE 

(Decca) . . If  A  Dream  Can  Make  You  Mine 

BOB  CORT  SKIFFLE  GROUP ....  IT  TAKES  A  WORRIED  MAN 

(London) . . Don’t  You  Rock  Me,  Daddy-O 


ligioso  item  by  the  ex-heavyweight 
champ  with  an  assist  from  Mari 
Horton,  and  it  works  into  a  solid 
platter  entry  for  Richard  Hayes’ 
first  try  on  the  Decca  label.  The 
wordage  and  the  beat  give  Hayes 
a  chance  to  really  belt  and  he  does 
it  with  the  kind  of  force  that  grabs 
the  spins  these  days.  Solomon 
Burke’s  version  on  the  Apollo  label 
should  do  well  in  the  r&b  field,  but 
tune  shapes  as  a  mopup  for  Hayes 
in  the  pop  areas.  Hayes  shows  an 
effective  r&b  styling  on  the  bottom 
4efk. 

The  Bob  Cort  Skiffle  Group:  “It 
Takes  A  Worried  Man  To  Sing  A 
Worried  Blues”-“Don't  You  Rock 
Me  Daddy-O”  (London).  The  tradi¬ 
tional  “It  Takes  A  Worried  Man,” 
etc.,  has  the  same  kind  of  takeoff 
potential  as  last  year’s  click,  “Rock 
Island  Line.”  The  Bob  Cort  skif- 
flers,  British  for  jazzsters,'  build  a 
triving  and  exciting  beat  to  Burl 
Ives’  arrangement  and  the  jocks 
should  go  for  it  in  a  big  way.  It’s 
also  a  natural  to  grab  the  jukebox 
coin.  The  skifflers  hit  the  Trinidado 
tempo  on  -  “Don’t  You  Rock  Me 
Daddy-O,”  and  it,  too,  has  a  takeoff 
chance. 

Les  Baxter  Orch:  “Eiffel  Tower”- 
“A  Woman’s  Devotion”  (Capitol). 
Les  Baxter  has  made  much  of  the 
gay  Gallic  tempo  on  previous  wax 
entries  and  he  sticks  to  the  formula 
in  “Eiffel  Tower.”  It  has  all  the 


but  there’s  nothing  there  to  pull 
it  ahead  of  the  rest  of  the  Brill 
Bldg.  heap.  Ditto  for  “The  Bean 
Song,”  in  the  rhythm  category. 

Billy  Vaughn:  “Pennsylvania 
Waltz”-rtSugar  Blues”  (Dot).  The 
rich  and  lilting  melodic  line  of 
“Pennsylvania  Waltz”  could  pull 
this  side  into  the  payoff  brackets. 
The  easy  waltz  tempo  makes  it  a 
natural  for  dee  jay  programming 
and  if  the  dialers  decide  to  go 
waltzin'  instead  of  rockin’  the  side 
is  in.  Vaughan  gets  a  good  assist 
from  a  vocal  chorus,  as  does  Fred 
Waring  who  etched  the  tune  for 
Decca.  Vaughn  does  nothing  new 
with  the  oldie  “Sugar  Blues”  to 
warrant  a  revival. 

Bobby  Brooks:  “One  Lonely 
Ring”-“Take  Me”  (Rainbow).  Bob¬ 
by  Brooks  makes  the  most  of  the 
slow  rockin’  ballad  beat  of  “One 
Lonely  Ring.”  Tempo  and  delivery 
are  neatly  tailored  for  current  juke 
tastes.  He  also  belts  across  “Take 
Me”  with  a  beat  that’ll  attract  the 
teenage  aud. 

Louis  Armstrong:  “In  Pursuit  of 
Happiness”-“This  Younger  Gener¬ 
ation”  (Deccal.^There’s  a  fine  lyric 
sentiment  in  “In  Pursuit  of  Happi¬ 
ness”  and  Satchmo  touches  it  up 
with  an  ingratiating,  slow  jazz  vo¬ 
cal.  It  will  attract  dee  jay  attention 
and  may  even  get  the  young  disk 
buyer  interested.  He-  sings  and 


LAWRENCE  WELK 

and  bis 

CHAMPAGNE  MUSIC 
(Exclusively 'on  Coral) 
THESAURUS  TRANSCRIPTIONS 
280th  Consecutive  Week 
Aragon  Ballroom — Ocean  Park,  Cal. 
ABC-TV— Sat- 9-10  P.  M.  E.S.T. 
Sponsored  by 
Dodge  Dealers  of  America 
ABC-TV  Mon.  9:30-10:30  p.m.  EST 
Sponsored  by 

Dodge  and  Plymouth  Dealers  of 
America 


toots  in  a  similar  vein  on  “This 
Younger  Generation.” 

Buddy  Greco:  “Wo*w”-“The  Pink 
Flamingo  and  The  Dancing  Crane” 
(Kapp).  “Wow”  is  a  brisk  rhythm 
item  that  gets  ,  most  of  its  plusses 
from  Buddy  Greco’s  energetic  de¬ 
livery.  It  has  a  good  juke  poten¬ 
tial.  Reverse  side,  with  vocal  bill¬ 
ing  going  to  Cindy,  Joanne  and 
Daddy-O,  is  a  cute  novelty  with  a 
catchy  beat.  The  moppet  vocalists 
help  bounce  it  across. 

Irving  Fields  Trio:  “That's  Why 
Boys  Like  Girls”-“Keep  On  Breath¬ 
ing”  (Tico).  Coupling  of  a  pair  of 
cha-cha-cha  numbers  gets  a  flavor- 
some  going-over  by  Irving  Fields 
Trio.  The  chile  -sprinkling  makes 
’em  attractive  to  the  ear  and  .the 
tempo  should  keep  the  latino  terp- 
sters  hapby.  “That’s  Why  Boys 
Like  Girls”  shapes  as  the  better 
bet  for  deejay  spinning  time. 

Lorry  Raine:  “Don’t  Throw  Me 
The  Briar  Patch”-“You  Can  Find 
Contentment”  (Advance).  Lorry 
Raine  is  off  on  a.  frolicsome  spree 
with  “Don’t  Throw  Me  In  The 
Briar  Patch.”  It’s  a  gayly  etched 
side  that  rates  the  jock  and  juke 
time.  She  switches  to  a  swinging 
gospel  mood  with  “You  Can  Find 
Contentment,”  for  good  results. 


Costello’s  Disk  Bow 

Danny  Costello  is  set  to  make 
his  disk  debut  on  the,  indie  Cara¬ 
van  label.  Crooner  alternates  with 
Pat  Boone  on  the  Arthur  Godfrey 
Show. 

His  first  two  sides  will  be  re-J 
leased  early  in  January. 


t^RlETY 


10  Rest  Sellers  on  Coin  Madnes 


t9. 

10. 


SINGING  THE  BLUES  (9) .  Guy  Mitchell . Columbia 

LOVE  Mfc  TENDER  (11) .  .  Elvis  Presley . Victor 

ItOCK-A-BYE  YOUR  BABY  (4) . . .  Jerry  Lewis . Decca 

THE  GREEN  DOOR  (13) . .  Jim  Lowe  . Dot 


HEY,  JEALOUS  LOVER  (4). 

CINDY,  OH  CINDY  (8)  . 

BLUEBERRY  HILL  (10) 
TRUE  LOVE  (10)  . 


GARDEN  OF  EDEN  (3)  . . 

JUST  WALKING  IN  THE  RAIN  <15). 


.  Frank  Sinatra  ...... - Capitol 

l  Eddie  Fisher  . . Victor 

'.■iyince  Martin . . .  •  Glory 

Fats  Domino  .: . Imperial 

[  Crosby  &  Kelly . Capitol 

’  (Jane  Powell . Verve 

.  Joe  Valino  . . Vik 

.  Johnnie  Ray  . . Columbia 


Second  Group  « 

f  Fontane  Sisters  .  Dot 

THE  BANANA  BOAT  SONG  . Harry  Belafonte  . .  .Victor 

(. Tarriers  . Glory 

A  ROSE  AND  A  BABY  RUTH  . . . . .  George  Hamilton  4 th.  .  .ABC-Par 

NIGHT  LIGHTS  .  Nat  (King)  Cole . Capitol 

vniiMr  i  nirr  \  Sonny  James . .  Capitol 

LOVL  . .  l  Crew  Cuts  . Mercury 

RUDY’S  ROCK  . . .  Bill  Haley’s  Comets . Decca 

TWO  DIFFERENT  WORLDS  . „ . \  £?n  *ondo  . .  Jubilee 

.  ••  /  Morgan  &  Williams  .  .*. .  Kapp 

SINCE  I  MET  YOU,  BABY . . . JZe  Hunter  .....•■Atlantic 

v  .  ( Mindy  Carson . Columbia 

MAMA  FROM  THE  TRAIN . . . .  Patti  Page . Mercury 

FRIENDLY  PERSUASION . i . .  . 

MOONLIGHT  GAMBLER  * . - . ..  ....  ’. ....  ,e. .  Frankie  Laine . Columbia 

t Figures  m  parentheses-  indicate  number  of  weeks'  song  has  been  in  the  Top  101 

. . .  M+++++ »♦»»♦♦»»♦♦♦»»♦♦♦» ♦< 


(.Par  Boone  .  Dot 

}  Four  Aces  . Decca 


Norma  Douglas:  “The  Dynamic 
Miss  Douglas”  (Unique).  Wax  new¬ 
comer  Norma  Douglas  makes 
strong .  impresh  in.  her_.debut_  pack¬ 
age.  Her  big  piping  style,  jazz  fla¬ 
voring  and  shellac  savvy  are  show¬ 
cased  to  advantage  in  her  work¬ 
over  of  the  dozen  standards  in  the 
set.  The  best  of  the  really  solid 
bunch  are  “Darktown  Strutters’ 
Ball,”  “A  Good’ Man  Is  Hard  To 
Find”  and  “Hard  Hearted  Hannah.” 
She  also  looks  like  a  good~bet  for 
pop  single  competition. 

Greta  Keller:  “This  My  Vienna” 
(Dolphin).  Latest  addition  to  Dol¬ 
phin’s  personality  series  is  Greta 
Keller  with  a  compote  of  Viennese 
melodies  sung  in  German.  It’s  a 
flavorsome  set  that  excellently  cap¬ 
tures  the  Alt  Wein  mood.  Package 
packs  lots  of  charm  and  there’s 
appeal  in  it  even  for  .  those  who 
don’t  dig  the  lingo.  Some  of  the 
lilting  melodies  are  by  Robert 
Stolz,  Heinrich  Strecker,  Johann 
Strauss  and  Fred  JSpielman.  Add¬ 
ing  to  the  Viennese  spirit  is  the 
musical  backing  by  Walter  Grimm 
and  The  Wiener  Konzert  Schram- 
meln.  According  to  Gerard  Willem 
van  Loon’s  liner  notes,  a  “Schrara- 
mel”  orchestra  usually  consists  of 
one  or  two  violins,  an  accordion 
and  a  “Schrammelguitarre,”  a 
cross  between  a  mandolin  and  a. 
guitar. 

Reg  Owen  Orch.:  “Swing  Me 
High”  (Bally).  British  orch  leader 
has  a  potent  U.  5-  wax  showoase  in 
this  Bally  package.  Maestro  heads 
up  a  swinging  crew  of  topflight 
English  tootlers  and  they  have 
plenty  of  room  to  show  off  their 
stuff  in  the  repertoire  of  a  dozen 
originals.  Owen’s  conceptions  are 
fresh  and  bright  and  he’s  sure  to 
win  friends  on  this  side  of  the 
Atlantic. 

Jerry  Colonna:  “Along  The  Dixie¬ 
land  Hi-fi-way”  (Liberty).  Come¬ 


dian  Jerry  Colonna  returns  to  liis 
first  love,  the  trombone,  in  this 
rousing  dixieland  grouping.  And 
for  added  measure*  he’s  working 
over  a  tuhebag  of  16  of  his  own 
compositions.  Working  with  an  all- 
star  tootler  crew  from  the  Coast* 
and  with  swinging  arrangements 
by  Matty  Matlock,  Colonna  turns 
the  package  into  a  hot  dixieland 
romp. 

Bob  Dorough:  “Devil  May  Care” 
(Bethlehem).  Bob  Dorough  is  an¬ 
other  in  the  flock  of  neophytes  on 
the  jazz  scene  who  bears  watching. 
His  modern  approach  to  ever¬ 
greens  via  vocals  and  piano  is  in¬ 
teresting  and  imaginative,  giving 
’em  new  conceptions  without  de¬ 
stroying  any  of  the  standard  val¬ 
ues.  Assisting  him  on  the  musical 
end  is  Warren  Fitzgerald  (trum-  • 
pet),  Jack  Hitchcock  (vibes),  Bill 
Takus  (bass)  and  Jerry  Segal 
(drums). 

Andy  Williams:  “Andy  Williams 
Sings  Steve  Allen”  (Cadence).  Hav¬ 
ing  scored  in  the  pop  singles  field* 
Andy  Williams  is  now  taking  a 
crack  At  the  packaged  goods  mar¬ 
ket  with  a  medley  of  tunes  out  of 
Steve  Allen’s  hopper.  (Allen  is 
Williams’  boss  on  the  NBC-TV  “To¬ 
night”  show.)  Williams  has  an  okay 
song-selling  savvy  and  the  Allen 
tunes  are  easy  enough  on  the  ear 
to  make  it  an  overall  pleasing 

Albums  of  note  from  the  jazz 
shelf:  Clarinetist  Buddy  De  Franco 
and  pianist  Oscar  Peterson  team 
up  for  a  topnotch  Gershwin  round¬ 
up  in  “The  George  Gershwin  Song 
Book”  (Verve)  .  .  .  The  Australian 
Jazz  Quintet  hit  some  progressive 
notes  in  “The  Australian  Jazz 
Quintet  at  the  Varsity  Drag”  (Beth¬ 
lehem)  .  .  .  Virgil  Gonsalves’  cool 
baritone  sax  is  the  bright  feature 
of  “Jazz— San  Francisco  Style” 
(Liberty) 


Songs  VHh  Largest  Radio  Audience 

The  top  30  songs  of  week  (more  in  case  of  ties),  based  on 
copyrighted  Audience  Coverage  Index  &  Audience  Trend  Index, 
Published  by  Office  of  Research,  Inc..  Dr.  John  Gray  Peatman, 
Director .  Alphabetically  listed.  *Legit  musical,  t Film.  ttTV. 

Survey  .Week  of  Dec.  21-27,  1956 
An  Old  Fashioned  Christmas — ft  “Stingiest  Man”.. Harms 

Anastasia — t “Anastasia”  . " . Feist 

Armen's  Theme  . . Bourne 

Baby  Doll — t“Baby  Doll”  . . . Remick 

Banana  Boat  Song . * . * . Marks-B 

Christmas  Alphabet  . * . . Budd 

Christmas  Is  A-Comin? . . Hub 

Christmas  Waltz  .......... . Sands 

Cinco  Robles  . Warman 

Friendly  Persuasion — f  “Friendly  Persuasion”  . Feist 

Give  Me  Your  Heart  for  Christmas . ....Fisher 

Hey,  Jealous  Lover  . . . Barton 

I  Could  Have  Danced  All  Night — *“My  Fair  Lady” . .  Chappell 

I  Heard  The  Bells  On  Christmas  Day . St.  Nicholas 

Long  Before  I  Knew  You — ’““Bells  Are  Ringing”  ...  Stratford 

Love  in  a  Home — *“Li’l  Abner” . ....Commander 

Love  Me  Tender — t“Love  Me  -Tender” . Presley 

Mama  From  The.  Train . Remick 

Money  Tree  . . .  . .  . . Frank 

New  Fangled  Tango — ’““Happy  Hunting” . . .  Chappell 

Night  Lights  . BVC 

One  Little  Boy — if  “Stingiest  Man  in  Town” . Harms 

Rudolph  The  Red-Nosed  Reindeer  . St.  Nicholas 

Silver  Bells  . ; . . . Paramount 

Sleigh  Ride  . . . . . Mills 

True  Love — t“High  Society”  . . Buxton  Hill 

Two  Different  Worlds  . . . Princess 

Winter  Wonderland  . BVC 

Young  Love  . . Lowery 

You’re  All  I  Want  for  Christmas.. . Porgie 

Top  30  Songs  on  TV 

(More  In  Case  of  Ties ) 

An  Old  Fashioned  Christmas” — ttStingiest  Man”..  Harms 
Birthday  Party  of  the  King” — ff  “Stingiest  Man”.. Harms 
Christmas  Spirits — tt “Stingiest  Man ’in  Town” ....  Harms 

Cindy.  Oh  Cindy  . . . . . . Marks-B 

Give  Us  This  Day. . ...Valando 

Green  Door  .  . . Trinity 

Golden  Dreams — ft  “Stingiest  Man  in  Town” . Harms 

He’ll  Be  Cornin’  Down  the  Chimney . Planetary 

Holly  Ho — ff “Stingiest  Man  in  Town” . ...Harms 

Humbug — vf “Stingiest  Man  in  Town” . Harms 

I  Heard  The  Bells  On  Christmas  Day . ‘ . St.  Nicholas 

I  Think  Of  You — ff  “Stingiest  Man  in  Town” . Harms 

It  Might  Have  Been — ff  “Stingiest  Man  in  Town”..  Harms 

Just  Walking  In  The  Rain .  . Golden  West 

Long  Before  I  Knew  You — ’““Bells  Are  Ringing” . .  Stratford 

Love  Me  Tender — t“Love  Me  Tender” . Presley 

Mankind  Should  Be  My  Business — ft  “Stingiest”  . .  Harms 

Money  Tree . Frank 

On  The  Street  Where  You  Live” — ’““Fair  Lady” . . .  Chappell 

One  Little  Boy — ff  “Stingiest  Man  In  Town”. . Harms 

Rudolph  The  Red-Nosed  Reindeer  . St.  Nicholas ' 

Singing  The  Blues  . . . * . Acuff-R 

Sleigh  Ride  . . ...Mills 

Stingiest  Man  In  Town — f  t“Stingiest  Man”  Harms 

Thanks  For  Christmas . Chatham 

Too  Close  For  Comfort — *“Mr.  Wonderful” . ...Laurel 

True  Love — t“High  Society”  . Buxton  Hill 

Winter  Wonderland  . BVC 

Yes,  There  Is  A  Santa  Claus — ff  “Stingiest  Man”. .  .Harms 
You’ll  Wear  A  Chain-s-tf “Stingiest  Man  In  Town”.  Harms 
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DiskBiz’s  $400-MiL  ’57GoaI 

‘Bisk  execs  are  setting  everrincreasing  sales  goals  for  industry. 
Larry  Kanaga,  HCA  Victor  disk  v.p.  general  manager,  predicted 
that  the  disk  biz  will  gross  between  $375,000,000  ancL$400, 000,000 
during  the  next- year  with  the  hair-billion  dollar  level  only  a 
matter  of  a  couple  of  years  away.  Kanaga  stated  that  the  just- 
passed  Christmas  business  lifted  the  1956  total  to  the  $300,000,000 
marker;  a  20%  rise  over  the  previous  year. 

Widening  horizon  for  the  disk  industry  is  based  primarily  on 
the  growth  of  the  teenage  population  which  is  the  major  buyer 
of  pop  platters.  It’s  estimated  that  some  3,000,000  kids  are  enter¬ 
ing  the  market  each  year.  .At  the  adult  end  of  the  age  spectrum, 
the  expansion  of  the  market  for  classical  music  is  indicative  of  a 
still  wider,  potential  to  be  tapped  via  the  increase,  oi  the  number 
of  phonographs  in  circulation.  It’s  estimated  that  there  are  now 
over  .30,000,000  machines  in  U.S.  homes. 


ASCAP  Yields  to  Beefs  From  Ranks 


VICTOR  PRICES 


As  a  result  of  strong  criticism^] 
from  several  publishers  and  writ¬ 
ers,  the  American  Society  of  Com¬ 
posers,  Authors  .&  Publishers  has 
again  revised  its  payoff  formula  for 
background,  cue  and  bridge  .music. 
The  previous  revision  in  this  cate¬ 
gory,  which  went  into  'effect  in 
October,,  caused  the  ruckus  and 
..has  been  superseded  as  of  yester¬ 
day  (Tues.). 

"While  the  previous  formula  set 
up  the  number  of  performances  as 
the  sole  criterion  of  whether  back¬ 
ground  music,  etc.,  should  receive 
full  value  for  each  plug,  the  new 
formula  provide;  several  alternate 
criteria.  These  are:  (1)  registration 
as  a  published  copyright;  (2)  per¬ 
formance  on  six  wholly  different 
national  network  commercial  tv 
programs;  (3)  performance  on  at 
least  12  wholly  different  network 
commercial  radio  shows;  (4)  per¬ 
formance  on  at  least  18  wholly  dif¬ 
ferent  local  programs;  and  (5)  ac¬ 
cumulation  of  at  least  5,000  per¬ 
formance  credits  from  wholly  dif¬ 
ferent  programs.  Any  tune  which 
satisfies  the  first  condition  and  any 
two  of  the  next  four  is  entitled  to 
full  performance  credit  when  used 
’  as  background,  cue,  bridge,  etc. 

Many  in  the  ASCAP  ranks  who 
•  beefed  against  the  prior  ruling  ac- 
(Continued  on  page  46) 


Meet  ’Em' in  St.  Louis — . 
All  Tooters  Over  .50 


The 


St.  Louis,  Jan.  1. 
most  important  qualifica¬ 
tion  for  a  string  orch  being  formed 
here  is  that  applicants  must  be  not 
less  than  50  years  of  age.  The 
Senior  Citizens  Club  ,  of  St.  Louis 
has  begun  a  campaign  to  enlist 
musicians  who  will  entertain, 
gratis,  the  patients  at  the  St.  Louis 
Chronic  Hospital. 

Mrs.  Oswald  W.  Zesch  is  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  club  and  organizer  of  the 
orch. 


Chapped  Scores 
On  Teletaners, 
Too:  3  in  Works 


Licensee  Buttonholes, 

Sues  5  Firms  on  Use  Of 
Presley  Name  for  Mdse 

Attempts  by  a  group  of  New 
York  retailers  to  cash  in  on  the 
Elvis  Presley  vogue  by  merchan¬ 
dising  products  with  the  singer’s 
name  and/or  picture  have  been 
nipped  by  H.  G.  Saperstein  &  As¬ 
sociates,  which  licenses  the  Pres¬ 
ley  name.  A  temporary  injunc¬ 
tion  in  N.  Y.  Supreme  Court  was 
granted  to  the  Saperstein  firm 
against  C&R  Grand  Stores,  Dolly’s 
Souvenir  Shop,  Vikar  Enterprises, 
Paramount  .  Calendar  &  Novelty 
Co.,  and  Jeman  Sales,  all  of  whom 
have  ben  sued  for  alleged  sale  of 
T-shirts,  scarves  and  other  ^Articles 
of  clothing  decorated  with  the 
Presley  imprint. 

A  new  wave  of  Presley  buttons, 
meantime,  seems  to  be  on  the  as¬ 
cendancy.  While  the  first  flock 
were  of  the  “I  Love  Elvis”  type,  a 
new  crop  of  oversized  buttons  con¬ 
tain  inscriptions  like  “I  Hate  El¬ 
vis”  and  other  harsher  phrases  be¬ 
ing  sported  by  the  juve  crowd. 


Chappel,  which  has  long  domi¬ 
nated  the  Broadway  showtune 
field,  is  now  moving  in  on  tv’s  mu¬ 
sical  spec  activities.  Publishing 
firm,  headed  up  by  Max  Dreyfus, 
already  has  latched  on  to  the 
(Continued  on  page  46) 
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RCA  Victor’s  policy  of  broaden¬ 
ing  the  disk  market  via  lowering 
the  cost  of  records  has  been  put 
into  .motion  again  this  week  in  a 
parallel  to  the  sweeping  price  re¬ 
ductions  made  by  the  company  in 
the  LP  field  two  years  ago.  This 
time,  however,  Victor  has  made  a 
dramatic  cut  in  the  prices  of  45 
rpm  extended  play  packages  in  a 
move  designed  to  attract  new  cus- 1 
tomers  to  that  speed. 

Reductions  up  to  40%  on  the 
EP’s  will  go  into  effect  next  Mon¬ 
day  (7),  with  the  maximum  cut  ap¬ 
plying  to  the  three  and  four-pocket 
"EPS  which  formerly  spld  for  $3.98 
and.  $4.98,  but  which  now  will  sell 
over  the  counter  for  $2.98.  This 
makes  EPs  a  considerable  bargain 
as  against  LPs  containing  the^same 
musical  content.  ■  The  LPs  continue 
to  go  for  $3.98  except  for  show- 
tune  albums  which  are  $1  more. 
Victor  also  reduced  the  two-disk 
EPs  from  $2.98  to'  $2.49  and  the 
single  EPs  from  $1.49  to  $1.29.  The 
price  of  the  single  45  rpm  disks 
remains  at  89c. 

Columbia  fell  in  line  with  the 
new  EP  price  pattern  dropping  its 
single  pocket  EPs  to  $1.29  and  its 
double  pocket  EPs  to  $2.49.  The 
price  on  the  three-pocketers  and 
four  pocketers  will  remain  at  $3.98 
and  $4.98,  respectively.  Col  also  is 
dishing  out  an  inventory  adjust¬ 
ment  plan  which  will  give  the  deal¬ 
ers  a  special  15%  discount  on  all 
EP  purchases  made  during,  the 
month  of  January.  The  regular  dis¬ 
count  on  EPs  has  been  38%  and 
6%.  On  the  new  price  schedule  the 
6%  discount  will  be  dropped. 

Victor  is  pushing  the  new  45 
rpm  program  in  conjunction  with 
the  company’s  phonograph  instru¬ 
ment  division  which  i§  offering  $15 
worth  of  disks  by  Harry  Belafonte 
for  every  RCA  45  rpm  phono  sold. 
Prices  for  the  .complete  machines 
range  from  $36.95  to  $79.95.  Larry 
Kanaga,  v.p.  and  general  manager 
of  the  Victor  disk  division,  said 
that  the  company  will  spend  over 
$1,000,000  in  1957  to  “stimulate  the 
45  rpm  system  in  general  and  the 
•  (Continued  on  page  48) 


Columbia's  Hot  Pkge-Pop  '56  Pulls  Biz 
50%  Over  1955;  Phonograph  Sales  Up 


Can’t  Tell  Inaugural 
Without  Meyer  Davis 


Washington,  Jen.  1. 

Meyer  Davis  is  (still)  making  a 
career  out  of  playing  Inaugural 
Balls.  The  bandleader-orchestra 
contractor  has  been  set  (again)  as 
batoneer  for  one  of  tjje  four  fetes 
(Jan.  21)  to  be  held  in  connection 
with  President  Eisenhower’s  Jan. 
20  swearing-in. 

_It’ll  be  Davis’  sixth  inaugural 
booking. 


Upbeat  in  i 
Tape’s  TaD  Take 

RCA  Victor  increased  its  busi¬ 
ness  in  the  high  fidelity  field  by 
more  than  100%  in  1956  and  the 
company  is  anticipating  a  similar 
percentage  boost  in  1957,  accord¬ 
ing  to  RCA  president  Frank  M. 
Folsom  in  his  year-end  statement.. 
The  RCA  exec  said  that  the  tape 
recorder  field  “also  represents  a 
new  and  growing  business”  while 
“the  expanding  use  of  transistors 
in  radio  sets  provides  a  base  for 
continued  interest  on  the  part  of 
the  consumer  for  the  purchase  of 
new  radios.” 

Pointing  to  the  growth  of  the 
RCA  Victor  disk  division  sales, 
Folsom  said  the  following  four  fac¬ 
tors  are  responsible  for  the.  disk 
biz  surge:  (1),  more  families  are 
seeking  home  entertainment;  (2), 
the  teenage  population  ’  is  rising 
sharply;  (3),  more  phonographs  are 
being  sold  as  the  45  rpm  players, 
the  three-speed  machine  and  hi-fi 
continue  to  boom;  and  (4),  retail 
(Continued  on  page  49)  * 


Columbia  Records  topped  itself 
in  last  year’s  forecast  of  a  50% 
volume  increase  within  the  next 
five-year  period.  According  to  Col 
prexy  Goddard  Lieberson,  the  disk- 
ery  went  over  the  50%  increase 
mark  in  1956. 

Contributing  to  Col’s  upbeat 
were  its  LPs,  singles  and  phono- 
graps.  Packaged  product,  headed 
up  by- the  smash  original  Broadway 
cast  set  of  “My  Fair  Lady,”  jumped 
107%  over  the  1955  totals.  In  the 
singles  field,  sales  began  booming 
in  the.  closing  months  of  the  year 
with  three  platters  passing  into  the 
1,000,000  sales  bracket  within  two 
weeks  of  each  other.  They  were 
Doris  Day’s  “Whatever  Will  Be, 
Will  Be,”  Johnnie  Ray’s  “Walking 
In  .The  Rain”  and  Guy  Mitchell’s 
“Singing  The  Blues.”  Latter  has 
now  passed  the  2,000,000  mark. 

Col’s  phono  division  exceeded 
its  1955  sales  volume  by  32%  and 
Lieberson  believes  that  phono  sales 
will  continue  to  expand  through 
1957,  “thus  broadening  further  the 
base  for  future  years.” 

In  a  year’s  end  sum-up,  Lieber¬ 
son  stated  that  there  is  now  an  un¬ 
precedented  acceptance  of  the 
phonograph  and  the  LP  record  as 
fixtures  considered  as  necessary  to 
the  American  home  as  the  tv  set, 
the  radio  and  the  washing  machine. 
“Record  entertainment  for  *  the 
home  audience  of  every  age  is  no 
longer  a  passing  fad  or  a  marginal 
fancy,”  he  declared.  “It  is  a  solidly 
entrenched  habit.  A  world-wide 
habit.” 

Lieberson  also  pointed  out  that 
records  are  also  developing  as^-a 
merchandising  and  exploitation 
media  for  other  products.  As  an 
example,  he  cited  Col’s  Transcrip¬ 
tion  Service  production  for  Gil¬ 
lette  Safety  Razor  Co.  of  1,000,000 
seven-inch  records  containing  ex¬ 
cerpts  from  Col’s  “Greatest  Mo¬ 
ments  in  Sports”  album  as  a  sales 
premium. 


ASCAP’s  ‘Same  Old’  Qtrly. 


ASCAP’s  final  dividend  of  the 
year,  received  last  week  by  mem¬ 
ber  writers  and  publishers,  was  an 
exact  duplicate  of  the  payoff  made 
last  October.  Due  to  fact  that  the 
logging  statistics  could. not  com¬ 
piled  in  time  for  the  fourth-quarter 
divvy,  the  coin  was  allocated  on 
the  basis  of  ASCAP’s  previous  dis¬ 
tribution.  Adjustments  to,  the 
members  will  be  made  in  the  next 
dividend  early  in  April. 

ASCAP’s  quarterly  dividends 
this  years  have  been  running 
around  the  $4,500,000  figure.  In 
addition,  over  $2,000,000  in  foreign 
earnings  have  been  distributed  to 
ASCAPites  for  an  annual  melon  In 
excess  pf  $20,000,000, 
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Cleffer  Mark  McIntyre 
Latches  on  Lanham  Act  - 
In  ‘Arrangement’  Suit 

Hollywood,  Jan.  1. 

The  Lanham  Act,  which  gives 
the  Federal  Government  jurisdic¬ 
tion  in  unfair  competition  cases, 
was  invoked  last  week  by  arranger- 
composer  Mark  McIntyre  in  the 
alleged  misappropriation  of  a  mu¬ 
sical  arrangement.  This  marks 
first  time  that  this  law  has  been 
invoked  in  a  musical  copyright 
case. 

In  a  $125,000  esuit  filed  through 
attorney  Arthur  S.  Katz,  McIntyre 
seeks  to  set  another  precedent,  ^in 
attempting  to  establish  ownership*- 
of  an  arrangement,  as  put  out  on 
a  disk. 

Action  revolves  around  McIn¬ 
tyre’s  arrangement  of  the  old  Billy 
Rose-Lee  David  tune,  “Tonight  You 
Belong  To  Me,”  which  his  two  mop¬ 
pet  daughters,  Patience  and  Pru¬ 
dence,  scored  a  hit  on  a  Liberty 
disk.  Defendants  are  Double-A  Mu¬ 
sic  Carp,  and  Bregman,  Vocco  & 
Conn  Inc.,  holders  of  the  song 
copyright,  whom  McIntyre  charges 
with  misappropriation  of  his  “in¬ 
tellectual”  property.  Besides  the 
$125,000  punitive  damages,  the  ar¬ 
ranger  seeks  an.  accounting  of 
(Continued  on  page  48) 


E.  H.  Morris’  O’Seas  Rights 
To  ‘Cinco,’  ‘G’night’  Clicks 

E.  H.  Morris  Music  has  picked 
up  the  foreign  rights  to  two  cur¬ 
rent  U.S.  noisemakers.  They  are 
“Cinco  Robles,”  which  is  clicking 
in  the  disk  market  via  Russell 
Arms  (Era)  and  Les  Paul-Mary 
Ford  (Capitol),  and  “Goodnight  My 
Love,  Pleasant  Dreams,”  which  is 
scoring  via  the  McGuire  Sisters’ 
Coral  etching, 

“Cinco”  was  picked  up  from  War- 
man  Music  while  “Goodnight” 
was  acquired  from  House  of  For- 
jy  tune-Quintet  Music.  All  are 
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Calypso  Robs  Off  on  Hub  Radio,  Plus 
Gamut  of  Gospel,  R&R,  Jazz,  Top  Hits 

Boston,  Jan.  1.  4---  11 

Big  switch  In  Hub  radio  is  due  Q  p  it  .  f  -  IF  n  P  AM 
for  1957  with  emphasis  on  40  and  iMVllOglU  hUull  o  l«v*  vH 
60  top  tunes  growing  on  some  sta-  Vp|np|I  <  i;m  ]Wpr(rpr 

tlons.  A  new  and  unique  format  Jim  UW  mClgei 

preems  on  WBMS,  daytime  music  San  Francisco,  Jan.  1  * 

station,  with  the  New  Year.  AFM  Local  669  went  through  the 

Norman  Furman,  general  man-  formality  of  voting  to  amalgamate 
ager,  who  came  here  from  New  with  white  Local  6  last  week, 
York  four  years  ago  and  introed  though  the  5,400-member  white 
several  new  music  ideas,  says  new  group  had  earlier  rejected  an  amal- 
theme  is  best  expressed  by  para-  ® 
phrase  of  old  New  Englandism,  “if  gamation  proposal, 
you  don’t  like  the  weather,  wait  a  The  350-member  Jim  Crow  16- 
minute!” — i.e.,  “if  you  don’t  like  cal — which  actually  is  interradial, 
the  music  you’re  hearing,  wait  a  including  a  few  white  members  and 
minute!”  .  a  number  of  oriental  musicians — 

WBMS  will  have  “varied”  music  wanted  to  be  on  the  record  and 
all  day  long  beginning  today  more  than  a  third  of  its  member- 
(Tues.).  The  station  will  start  the  ship  turned  out  for  the  vote  which 
day  with  one  hour  of  gospel  sing-  was  carried  by  better  than  2  to  1, 
ing  and  close  with  same  at  sun-  Membership  also  voted  to  cen- 
down.  In  between,  disk  jocks  sure  secretary-treasurer  Samuel  J. 
Symphony  Sid,  Ken  Malden,  Sabby  Simpson  for  suggesting  the  local 
Lewis,  Steve  James, .and  Gretchen  move  out  of  the  Local  6 ’building 
Jackson,  town’s  only  femme  plat-  in  downtown  Frisco, 
ter  spinner,  will  be  on  a  calypso  it  was  pointed  out  at  meeting 
kick  interspersed  with  jazz,  rock  that  amalgamation  is  inevitable  be- 
’n’  roll  and  rhythm  and  blues.  cause  one  of  the  tenets  of  the  AFL- 
'“We  will  feature  calypso  big,”  CIO  merger  was  non-discrimina- 
Furman  said,  “as  we  feel  calypso  is  tion. 
coming  up  fast,  although  in  keeping 
with  our  new  slogan,  we  will  pre¬ 
sent  all  types  of  music.”  n  V1IH  II  VV 

Furman  was  first  in  Hub  to  f ea-  ■  U  ■■  T  II  1 1 

ture  large  portions  of  jazz  on  ABU  A  lAAMI 

radio  and  brought  in  Symphony 

Sid  from  New  York.  Sid  and  Ken  *  '■ 1  ' 

Malden  were  first  with  rock  ’n’ 
roll.  Station  Was  also  first  with 

cha  cha.  mambo  and  gospel  sing-  -  -  — 

ing.  WCOP  and  WBZ  are  stress-  K/^RIETY 

•  Survey  of  retail  disk  best 
iff™!  Swi.  sellers  based  on  reports  ob- 

tained  from  leading  stores  in 
ners  are  getting  top  pilling  via  a  on 

“Live  Five”  gimmick  featuring  ri  rLT, 

Norm  Prescott,  Alan  Dary,  Carl  aM  0  m  th 

de  Suze,  Verne  Williams  and  John  and  last  week' 

Bassett.  At  WBZ,  etensive  program  ' 

changes  go  into  effect  with  1957.  National 
Most  of  the  changes  occur  on  week-  Rating 
ends  and  after  6  p.m.  throughout  This  Last 
the  week.  wk.  wk.  Artist,  Label,  Title 

WNAC  clings  to  “smooth  music”  ■  r— :  ■  ■'  ■  ■ 

format,  no  rock  V  roll,  no  rhythm  GUY  MITCHELL  (Colu 

*  _bl“«sV  in(?icates  .there’s  no  i  i  “Singing  the  Blues” . ... 

thought  of  changing  in  57,  *  rnnsnv  s,.  icm.i.v  <c*i 
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H^HrarM HassGns  Album  Best  Sellers  «f  1956 


With  Council  on  Tootlers 

Minneapolis,  Jan.  I. 

After  being  opposed  by  co-mah- 
agers  Atwood  Olson  and  Melvin 
Dahl,  the  city  council  committee 
administering  the  municipal  Audi¬ 
torium  has  referred  to  the  two 
men  a  Minneapolis0  musicians  un¬ 
ion  proposal  to  have  incorporated 
in  all  contracts  for  the  building’s 
rental  a  clause  requiring  attrac¬ 
tions  using  music  to  employ  a 
minimum  of  15  local  tootlers  eith¬ 
er  on  a  regular  or  standby  basis. 
•The  co-managers  were  instructed 
by  the  committee  to  “try  to  work 
out  something*’  with  the  union 
here  and  report  back. 

It  has  been  the  current  practice 
to  require  attractions  using  music 
in  the  Auditorium’s  main  arena 
to  use  the  15  musicians  as  a  mini¬ 
mum  and  to  employ  regularly  lo¬ 
cally  or  pay  for  that  number  of 
standbys  to  the  union.  However, 
Bill  Haley’s  Comets  brought  in  its 
own  35  musicians  recently, .  and 
when  the  union  asked  for  the 
standby  fees  it  was  turned  down 
by  Lee  Guber,  the  outfit’s  booker. 
Guber  told  George  Murk,  the  lo¬ 
cal’s  prexy,  that  inasmuch  as  all 
of  the  Comets  were  AFL  members* 
he  saw  no  reason  why  additional 
Minneapolis  musicians  should  be 
hired. 


Listed  below  in  alphabetical  order  are  the  Top  25  Album  Best  Sellers 
of  1956,  including  sets  from  Broadway  legit,  films  and  tv  which  are 
listed  separately  below.  Compilation  is  based  on  information  contained 
in  Variety’s  weekly  Retail  Disk  and  Album  Best  Sellers  Charts. 

I  Album  Title-Artist  0  *  Label 

Harry  Belafonte . . . *.. .  .Victor 

Calypso— Harry  Belafonte . . . .  Victor 

Elvis — Elvis  Presley _ \ . . . Victor 

5  Trombones — Four  Freshmen . . . ,  . . .  .Capitol 

In  the  Wee  Small  Hours — Frank  Sinatra . . . Capitol 

Julie  Is  Her  Name — Julie  London . ..Liberty 

Jerry  Lewis— Just  Sings . . . .  Decca 

Music  to  Change  Her  Mind — Jackie  Gleason  . Capitol 

Night  Winds — Jackie  Gleason . . . . ...Capitol 

Elvis  Presley . .. . . . . . Victor 

Songs  for  Swinging  Lovers — Frank  Sinatra . . . . .  Capitol 

So  Smooth — Perry  Como. . . . . . Victor 

LEGIT- FILM-TV  ALBUMS 

Title-Artist  Label 

Benny  Goodman  Story* — Benny  Goodman  Orch . . Decca 

Carousel*— Gordon  MacRae — Shirley  Jones . . Capitol 

Eddy  Duchin  Story* — Carmen  Cavallaro . . . . . Decca 

Guys  and  Dolls* — Marion  Brando- Jean  Simmons . . .  .Decca 

High  Society*— Grace  Kelly— Bing  Crosby— Frank  Sinatra . Capitol 

Manhattan  Tower tt-r Bill  Lee — Beverly  Mahr.- . Capitol 

Man  With  Golden  Arm* — Elmer  Bernstein  Orch . * . . . .  Decca 

Most  Happy  Fella t— Robert  Weede — Jo  Sullivan . .....Columbia 

Mr.  Wonderfult — Sammy  Davis  Jr . . . . .  . . Decca 

My  Fair  Ladyt — Rex  Harrison— Julie  Andrews. . Columbia 

Oklahoma* — Gordon  MacRae — Shirley  Jones . . . . Capitol 

Picnic*— Morris  Stoloff  Orch . . . . 7 . . . . . .  .Decca 

The  King  and  I*— Yul  Bryhner— Deborah  Kerr . . . .  .Capitol 

♦Film  Soundtmck 

t Original  Broadway  Cast 
ttTV  Show 


RETAIL  DISK  AND  ALDDM  BEST  SELLERS 


- Variety - 

-  Survey  of  retail  disk  best 
sellers  based  on  reports  ob • 
tained  from  leading  stores  in 
20  cities  and  showing  com- 
parative  sales  rating  jot  this 
and  last  week . 
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Mass.  Inmates  Throw 
The  Booh  at  R  V  R, 

But  Elvis  Gets  Nod 

Norfolk,  Mass.,  Jan.  1. 

Inmates  of  Norfolk’s  Massachu¬ 
setts  Correctional  Institution  are 
giving  up  on  rock  ’n’  roll.  In  a 
poll,  results  of  which  were  pub¬ 
lished  in  The  Colony,  institution’s 
monthly  magazine,  rock  ’n’  roll 
pipers/ came  a  long  way  down  on 
the  list. 

Tastes  were  extremely  varied 
except  for  danceband  division 
where  it  runs  to  square  side.  How¬ 
ever,  Elvis  Presley  was  elected  a 
“personality  of  the  year”  and  the 
“best  new  male  singer.” 

Guy  Lombardo  took  first  honors 
in  dancebands  -  with  Lawrence 
Welk,  second  and  Ray  Anthony, 
third. 

George  Shearing  hit  the  top  in 
instrumental  small  groups,  Bill 
Haley’s  Comets  and  the  Vagabonds 
trailing.  For  male  vocalists,  it 
was  Perry  Como,  Frank  Sinatra,  A1 
Hibbler,  Nat  King  Cole  and 
Frankie  Laine. 

On  the  distaff  side,  Patti  Page 
took  the  No.  1  spot;  Ella  Fitzger¬ 
ald,  second;  Joni  James,  third.  On 
chirp  groups,  it  was  the  McGuire  1 
Sisters,  first;  DeCastros,  second; 
Fontane  Sisters,  third.  Male 
groups,  Four  Aces,  Four  Lads  and 
Mills  Bros. 

Jazzband  poll  had  Stan  Kenton, 
Louis  Armstrong  and  Benny  Good¬ 
man  in  that  order.  In  the  rhythm 
&  blues  listing,  it  was  Fats  Domino, 
Presley  and  Joe  Turner;  LaVern 
Baker,  Ruth  Brown  and  Sarah 
Vaughan,  latter  not  clearly  belong¬ 
ing  in  the  list.  Chris  Connors 
topped  best  new  femme  singers 
list. 

About  23%  of  the  prison  popula¬ 
tion  voted  in  the  poll. 


Okeh  Bags  Bagby 

Doc  Bagby  has  joined  Okeh  rec¬ 
ords,  Epic’s  ryhthm  &  blues  subsid. 
Bagby  had  previously  recorded  foi^ 
the  King  and  Gotham  labels. 

He’ll  be  waxed  early  this  month 
by  Arnold  Maxim,  Epic-Okeh  art¬ 
ists  &  repertoire  staffer. 


National  g 

Rating  tw 

This  Last  £ 

wk.  wk.  Artist,  Label,  Title  £ 

GUY  MITCHELL  (Columbia)  - 

1  1  “Singing  the  Blues” .  1 

*  CROSBY  &  KELLY  (Capitol) 

2  4  .  “True  Love” .  5 


3  12.. 


g  2  N 

S  «  T 

<S  &  s 


1  2  13  5  1  1  1  2  164 

. .  5  2  ....  10  7  2  . .  91 


3 

3 

JIM  LOWE  (Dot) 

“The  Green  Door” . . . 

....  9  4  ... 

,  ..  5 

3  10  3  . . 

2 

3 

..  1 

5 

9 

6  6  4 

5 

..  90 

4 

6 

JOHNNIE  RAY  (Columbia)  " 

“Just  Walking  in  the  Rain”; . . 

....  3  9.. 

ii 

.  ..  4 

5  ..  5  .. 

4 

6 

2  4 

..  7  3 

7 

6  78 

5 

5 

FATS  DOMINO  (Imperial) 
“Blueberry  Hill” . . . . . 

....  4  .. 

4  .. 

..  2  4  10 

10 

7 

..  3 

6 

7 

7  3  10 

4 

..  73 

6 

2 

ELVIS  PRESLEY  (Victor) 

“Love  Me  Tender” . . 

....  2  ..  .. 

.  ..  3 

2 

3  6 

7 

6 

..  ..  2 

3 

7  69 

FRANKIE  LAINE  (Columbia) 

“Moonlight  Gambler” . . . .  . . 

ELVIS  PRESLEY  (Victor) 

“Love  Me” .  8 

SONNY  JAMES  (Capitol) 

“Young  Love” . 

JERRY  LEWIS  (Decca) 

“Rock-a-Bye  Your  Baby” . 

GEORGE  HAMILTON  4TH  (ABC-Par) 

“A  Rose  and  a  Baby  Ruth” .  7 

HARRY  BELAFONTE  (Victor) 

“The  Banana  Boat  Song” . ' . 


PATIENCE  &  PRUDENCE  (Liberty) 
“Gonna  Get  Along  Without  You  Now”. .  . . 
BETTY  JOHNSON  (Bally) 

“I  Dreamed” _ . 


HARRY  BELAFONTE  (Victor) 

“Jamaica  Farewell’*. . .  . 


8  ..  ..  10  15 


BILL  DOGGETT  (King) 

“Honky^,  Tonk” .  10 

IVORY  JOE  HUNTER  (Atlantic) 

“Since  I  Met  You,  Baby” . . . 


PATTI  PAGE  (Mercury) 

“Mama  from  the  Train” . 


TARRIORS  (Glory) 

“The  Banana  Boat  Song” . 

VINCE  MARTIN  (Glory) 

“Cindy,  Oh  Cindy” .  . 

ELVIS  PRESLEY  (Victor)  ! 

“Don’t  Be  Cruel” . .. 

PAT  BOONE  (Dot)  ” 

“Friendly  Persuasion” . .. 

EDDIE  FISHER  (Victor) 

“Cindy,  Oh  Cindy”.; . .. 

FRANK  SINATRA  (Capitol) 

“Hey,  Jealous  Lover” .  6 

FOUR  PREPS  (Capitol) 

“Dreamy  Eyes” . 


..  9  ....  7  8 


8  . .  ..  13 


10  8 .  10 


.  9  .. 


CALYPSO  MY  FAIR  LADY 


Harry  Belafonte  Broadway<.asf  Elvis  Presley  Film  Soundtrack 


Victor 
LPM  1248 
EPA  1248 


Columbia 
OL  5090 


Victor 
LPM  1382 


Capitol 
W  740 
EAP  740 


EDDY  DUCHIN  OKLAHOMA! 

STORY  film  5ount||rae|l 

Film  Soundtrack  ^  ... 

Capitol 

Decca  SAO  595 

DL  8289  SDM  595 


Jerry  Lewis 

Decca 
DL  8410 


. .  ..  1  10 

8  9  10 

HIGH  SOCIETY  CAROUSEL  BELAFONTI 

...  ....  Film  Soundtrack  Harry  Befafortto 
Film  Soundtrack 

Capitol  Victor 
Capita  w  6M  LPM  1150 
W  750  .  EDM  094  EPA  1150 
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This  One  Is  (or  The  B-O-Y-D-S 

Col’s  ‘Buy  of  .Your  Dreams’ — ‘76  Mood  Music’  Sets 
At  $1.98  With  Regular  $3.98  Album  of  3  Artists 


Columbia  'Records  is  putting  76’ 
12-inch  mood  music  albums  on  the 
market  for  $1.98  in  a  sales  promo¬ 
tion  tieup  to  hypo  retailer  biz  in 
the  opening  ’months  of  the  new 
year’  The  albums  are  by  Andre 
Kostelanetz,  Percy  Faith  and  Paul 
Weston.  '*'*;*' 

The  qaipp.aign,  tagged  “Buy  of 
Your  Dreams,”  offers  any  Kostela¬ 
netz,  Faith  or  Weston  albums  at 
$1.98  with  the  purchase  of  another 
one  of  their  albums  at  the  regular 
$3.98  tab.  The  lowprice  drive  will 
run  from  Jan.  13  through  the  end 
of  February. 

.  The  pricing  of  “Boyd”  merchan¬ 
dise  wilt  conform  to  the  diskery’s 
“Buy  of  the  Month.”  principal.  (Lat¬ 
ter  campaign,  offers  a  special  pop 
and  classical  release,  every  month 
for  a  $2.98  retail  price.)  The  sug¬ 
gested  dealer  cost  of  all  the  Kosty, 
Faith  and  Weston  albums  will  be 
$i.85.  Based,  bn  this,  tab,  the  deal¬ 
er  investment  for  two  albums  is 
$3.70  and  his  gross  is  $5.96.  The 
breakdown  gives  the  dealer  a  $2.26 
profit — considered  a  full  markup. 
The  artists  may  be  mixed  or  paired 
and  there  is  no  limit  on  the  num¬ 
ber  of  albums  that  can  be  pur¬ 
chased. 

Diskery  is  giving  distributors  a 
90-day  dating  program  on  purT 
chases  made  in  January  and  is  al¬ 
lowing  the  distribs  to  include  pres¬ 
ent  inventory  on  the  albums  in  the 
program  to  be  included  in  the  spe¬ 
cial  mood  music  drive.  Current 
inventory  albums  will  be  able  to  be 
replaced  at  the  same  level  at  wind¬ 
up  Of  the  campaign. 

Col  is  also  continuing  its  “Buy 
of  Month”  program  during  the 
mood  music  drive.  On  tap  for 
February  are  LPs  by  Tony  Bennett 
(pop)  and  the  St.  Louis  Symphony 
Orchestra  (classical). 

;  in  Col’s  regular-priced  album 
push  for  ip57  are  sets  by  such  new 
artists  as  guitarist  George  Van-  Eps 
and  Stanley  Holloway,  latter  cur* 
rently  featured  in  the  Broadway 
legituner.  “My  Fair  Lady.”  Also 
in  the  lineup  are  packages  by 
JOhnnie  Ray,  Sammy  Kaye,  Michel 
Legrand,  Erroll  Garner,  the  New. 
York  Philharmonic  and  Noel  Cow¬ 
ard. 


Jockey  Council  Wants  100G 
From  Music  Biz  to  Float 
Hungarian  Relief  Drive 

The  1,500  members  in  the  Na¬ 
tional  Council  of  Disk  Jockeys  for 
Public  Service  are  going  to  hit  up 
the  major  music  publishers  and 
disk  companies  for  between  $50,- 
000  and  $100,000  to  support  a 
radio-tv  campaign  to  collect  $5,- 
000,000  from  U.S.  teenagers  for 
Hungarian  relief.  A  10-man  group 
of  jocks,  representing  the  Council, 
have  lately  returned. from  an  eight- 
day  trip  to  Austria  and  the  Hun¬ 
garian  border  where  they  made 
between  40  and  50  hours  of  radio 
tapes  and  two  hours  of  telefilm  for 
national  distribution. 

.  CARE,  which  supported  the  dee- 
jay  junket,  hired  Telenews  to  lens 
the  film,  mu<  b  of  which  is  footage 
of  Hungarians  crossing  the  border 
into  Austria.  But  the  Council  has 
hot  got  funds  to  process  sufficient 
telefilm  prints  and  to  administer 
distribution  to  an  estimated  300  tv 
stations,  according  to  Murray  Kauf¬ 
man,  prexy  of  the  organization, 
Who  headed  the  trip.  Handling  of 
radio  transcriptions  will  be  sim¬ 
pler,  with  regional  heads  of  the 
Council  pressing  enough  additional 
e.t.’s  to  cover  their  own  areas. 

Kaufman,  a  jock  at  WMCA,  New 
York,  said  that  the  Council  aims  to 
reach  the  $5,000,000  relief  goal  in 
the  next  three  to  four  months. 
Campaign  will  be  directed  strictly 
at  teenagers,  whom  Kaufman  feels 
are  worthy  of  lots  more  than  a 
reputation,  for  “liking  jazz.” 

Kaufman  and  the  board  of  gov¬ 
ernors  of  the  council  are  to  visit 
President  Eisenhower  during  the 
first  week  in  January  to  explain 
what  they  saw  and  the  nature  of 
the  radio-tv  campaign.  Directly 
afterwards,  a  concerted  pitch  will 
be  made  td  the  record  and  pub¬ 
lishing  companies  for  coin. 

It  costs  $150  simply  to  process 
each  Hungarian  crossing  into  Aus- 
(Continued  on  page  48)' 


BBC  Tune  Makes  Good 

London,  Dec.  25. 

BBC  sound  radio  series,  “Our 
Kind  of  Music,”  with  a  regular 
spq}  for  three  amateur  songs,  has 
paid  its  first  dividend.  A  new  tune 
titled  “A  Letter  To  A  Soldier,” 
featured  on  the  show  a  month  ago, 
has  been  acquired  by  music  pub¬ 
lisher  David  Toff. 

Now  the  number  has  been  re¬ 
corded  by  three  labels.  Gracie 
Fields  has  cut  it  for  Decca,  and 
Barbara  Lyon,  singing  daughter  of 
Bebe  Daniels  and  Ben  Lyon,  has 
recorded  it  for  Columbia. 


U.S.  Puton  Notice;  Brit’s 
.  Valentine  Due  in  Spring 

London,  Jail.  1. 

Top  British  singing  personality 
and  entertainer  Dickie  Valentine, 
at  present  starring  in  pantomime, 
is  expected  to  visit  the  States  next 
spriig. 

He  has  received  several  offers 
for  solo  appearances  and  will  most 
probably  play  New  York.  His  last 
visit  to  the  States  was  for  tv  ap¬ 
pearances  in  1954.  " 


George  Liberace 

iddmm  on  appeal  ffa 
sophisticates 

Please,  May  We  Be 

Pond  of  Our  Mom? 

*  *  * 

another  editorial  feature 
In  the 

51  st  Anniversary  Number 

of 

P'AKIETY 
OUT  NEXT  WEEK 


Eddie  Condon’s  Concerts 
&  British  Tour  inSwap 

.  London,  Jan.  1. 

When  Eddie  Condon’s  orch  trav¬ 
els  to  Britain  on  a  reciprocal  ex¬ 
change  with  Britain’s  Ronnie  Scott 
group  Jan.  17,  it  will  undertake 
three  London  concerts  in  addition 
to  a  provincial  tour. 

A  midnight  concert  will  be 
staged  at  the  Royal  Festival  Hall 
Feb.  4,  from  11:30  to  2  a.m.  On 
Sunday,  Jan.  27,  the  Condon  group 
will  appear  at  Edpionton  and 
Lewisham,  North  and  South  Lon¬ 
don,  respectively.  0 


Victor  Goes  Out  of  Groove;  Subsids 
Inherit  Label  in  Exec  Reshuffle 


Simonson  to  Col  LP/RC 

Albert  C.  Simonson  has  taken 
over  as  director  of  sales  promotion 
for  the  Columbia  LP  Record  Club. 
He’ll  be  responsible  for  the  club’s 
advertising,  sales  and  other  promo¬ 
tional  activities. 

Before  joining  Col,  Simonson 
was  in  charge  of  customer  rela¬ 
tions  and  market  research  for 
Popular  Merchandising  Co.,  a  mail 
5>rder  organization.  At  Col,  he?ll 
report  to  Norman  Adler,  who  heads 
up  the  club’s  activities. 


Mike  Conner  to  Salem; 
Diskery’s  Package  Pace 

Chicago,  Jan.  1. 

Mort  Hillman,  Salem  Records 
prexy,  signed  Mike  Conner,  for¬ 
merly  of  Decca,  to  handle  Coast 
publicity  and  .promotion.  Com¬ 
pany’s  first  album,  “In  the  Mood 
for  a  Song?”,  will  be  followed  by 
“Johnnie  Pate  at  the  Blue  Note.” 

Third  album  has  been  contracted 
for  with  pianist  Ellie  Frankel. 
Twenty-eight  distributors  are  re- 
pdrted  signed  up  by  company  since 
Us  inception  last  summer.  Arrange¬ 
ments  are  shaping  for  overseas 
distribution. 


ffiXRIKTY  Scoreboard 

OF 

TOP  TALENT  AND  TONES 


Compiled  from  Statistical  Reports  of  Distribution 
Encompassing  the  Three  Major  Outlets 

Coin  Machines  Retail  Disks  Retail  Sheet  Music 

as  Published  in  the  Current  Issue 


NOTE  1  The  current  comparative  sales  strength  of  the  Artists  and  Tunes  listed  hereunder  is 
Arrived  at  under  a  statistical  system  comprising  each  of  the' three  major  sales  outlets  enu¬ 
merated  above .  These  findings  are  correlated  with  data  from  wider  sources,  a ohich  are  exclusive 
with  Variety.  The  positions  resulting .  from  these  findings  denote  the  OVERALL  IMPACT  de-  - 
veloped  from  the  ratio  of  points  scored,  two  ways  in  the  case  of  talent  (coin  machines,  retail 
disks)  and  three  ways  in  the  case  of  tunes  (coin  machines:  retail  disks  and  retail  sheet  music). 


■  POSITIONS 
This  Last 
Week  Week 


10  10 


TALENT 


ARTIST  AND  LABEL  -  TUNE 

GUY  MITCHELL  (Columbia) . ‘ .  Singing  The  Blues 

[Love  Me  Tender 

ELVIS  PRESLEY  (Victor)  . 4 Love  Me' 

I  Don’t  Be  Cruel 

JIM  LOWE  (Dot) . . . |^e  ?™enDDo?r 

)I  Feel  The  Beat 

CROSBY  &  KELLY  (Capitol) .  True  Love 

FATS  DOMINO  (Imperial) . fElueberry  lim 

^  '  ,  /Blue.  Monday 

JOHNNIE  RAY  (Columbia) . . Just  Walking  In  The  Rain 

JERRY  LEWIS  (Decca)  . .  .  .  Rock- A-Bye  Your  Baby 

HARRY  BELAFONTE  (Victor)  . ' . i^he  Banana  Boat  Song 

/Jamaica  Farewell 

SONNY  JAMES  (Capitol) .  Young  Love 

GEORGE  HAMILTON  4th  (ABC-Par)  .  A  Rose  And  A  Baby  Ruth 


TUNES 

POSITIONS  (*ASCAP.  fBMI) 

This  Last 

Week  Week  TUNE  PUBLISHER 

1,  1  fSINGING  THE  BLUES  . . Acuff-R 

2  3  ~  *TRUE  LOVE  . . Buxton  Hill 

3  2  fLOVE  ME  TENDER . Presley 

4  4  fTHE  GREEN  DOOR . Trinity 

5  0  fJUST  WALKING  IN  THE  RAIN . “Golden  West 

6  -3  '  *BLUEBERRY  HILL  ...... . ' . . .  Chappell 

7  7  fCINDY,  OH  CINDY  . . 1 . Marks-B 

8  9  *ROCK-A-BYE  YOUR  BABY . ; . . . .  Mills- W 

9  ..  fTHE  3ANANA  BOAT  SONG  . Marks-B 

10  10  ^FRIENDLY  PERSUASION  . . Feist 


In  an  organizational  reshuffle 
timed  for  the  New  Year,  RCA  Vic¬ 
tor  has  dropped  one  of  its  subsid 
labels,  Groove  Records,  with  art¬ 
ists  and  personnel  of  that  opera¬ 
tion  being  absorbed  by  the  com¬ 
pany’s  other  labels.  Groove,  which 
was  set  up  two  years  ago  as  Vic¬ 
tor’s  pitch  in  the  rhythm  &  blues 
field  when  that  market  was  rela¬ 
tively  specialized,  has  been  discon¬ 
tinued  because  of  r&b’s  absorp¬ 
tion  into  the  general  pop  field. 

H,  Ray  Clarke,  Groove  sales 
chief,  has  been  named  planning 
and  merchandising  manager  for 
Victor’s  single  record  department. 
Bob  Rolantz,  Groove’s  artists  & 
repertoire  topper,  joins  the  Vik 
label,  another  Victor  subsid,  as 
musical  director.  Jack  Lewis,  who 
was  handling  album  projects  for 
Vik/  exited  the  company  last  week. 

Ben  Rosner,  Vik  sales  head,  was 
upped  to  manager  of  that  label. 
Herman  Diaz  continues  as  Vik’s 
a&r  chief.  Vik  will  continue  to 
operate  under  W.  W.  (Bill)  Bullock, 
chief  of  the  Victor  single  records 
department.  The  Groove  artists 
roster,  incidentally,  is  being  split 
between  the  Victor  and  Vik  labels. 

At  the  same  time,  Dave  Finn, 
formerly  manager  of  Camden  Rec¬ 
ords,  another  Victor  subsid,  was 
named  head  of  planning  and  spe¬ 
cialty  sales  of  the  Victor  album 
department.  Finn,  who  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  supervise  the  Camden  la¬ 
bel’s  operation,  will  now  focus  on 
Victor’s  push  behind  the  45  rpm 
extended  play  albums. 

George  Parkhill,  formerly  field 
man  in  the  Chicago  area  for  the 
album  department,  was  named  to 
manager  of  field  sales.  Charles 
Fach  becomes  coordinator  of  album 
releases,  a  job  he  has  been  doing 
for  some  time.  ' 

Id  .  title  switch,  Irwin  Tarr’s  job 
as  syndicate  sales  manager  was  re¬ 
titled  to  manager  of  sales  in  special 
markets  to  encompass  the  expand¬ 
ed  activity  in  the  field  of  new  re¬ 
tail  outlets. 


Scorecard  on  Frozen  Coin, 
Travel  Situations  O’seas 
As  Crises  Get  Cool-Off 

Vienna,  Dec.  25. 

While  repercussions  on  the 
amusement  sector  have  been  rising 
instead  of  declining  since  the  Hun¬ 
garian  .  (and  Suez)  crisis  cooled 
down,  the  East  German  Society  of 
Authors,  Composers  &  Publishers 
(AWA),  Berlin  East,  proved  that, 
after  all,  artists  should  get  their 
money.  The  East  German  Ministry 
of  Finance  permitted  the  transfer 
of  frozen-in  royalties  To  the  Aus¬ 
trian  Society  of  Authors,  Compos¬ 
ers  &  Publishers  (AKM). 

On  the  other  hand,  Czechoslo¬ 
vakia  began  the  cold  war  anew  by 
refusing  to  gtfant  Ludmilla  Dvora- 
kova,  opera  singer,  an  exit  permit 
to  guest  in  the  Vienna  State  Opera. 

There  had  been  hope  before  the 
Hungarian -and  Suez  crises  that  the 
time  will  come  when  the  Soviet 
Union  would  join  the  international 
copyright  convention.  In  Austria, 
for  instance,  royalties  collected  for 
Russian  music  and  .  Soviet  films 
weye  deposited  in  a  special  ac¬ 
count.  It  is  certain  that  the  Soviet 
Ministry  of  Culture  will  not  show 
its  willingness  to  Join. 

Meanwhile  an  Office  for  Hun¬ 
garian  Musicians  was  opened  in 
the  Forum  building  here..  Idea  is 
to  form  orchestras  (gypsy,  light 
and  modern  music)  and  to  tour 
various  European  countries. 

On  the  ever  increasing  lists  of 
refugees  appear  prominent  names 
of  the  Hungarian  capital: 

George  Litassy,  State  Opera 
Budapest;  Eva  Harmat,  soprano  of 
State  Opera,  Budapest;  Dezsoe 
Bordatsch,  operetta  tenor;  Zoltan 
Rozsnay,  director  of  Budapest  Phil¬ 
harmonic;  Janina  Szarvas,  dancer; 
Gyula  Fueleki;  Imre  Ronai,  basso, 
Budapest  Opera. 


Torok’s  Brit.  Stretch 

London,  Dec.  25. 

Mitchell.  Torok,  due  in  Britain 
for  his  first  tour  on  Feb.  15,  has 
already  had  his  variety  dates  ex¬ 
tended.  He  will  play  14  weeks  in 
variety  with. a  “Sunday  Night  at 
the  London  Palladium”  show  sched¬ 
uled  for  Feb.  17. 

f  ^orok  is.  known  here  through  his 
I  h'  ,-''ii?npf  record,  “When- Mexico 
I  Gave  Up  the  Rhumba.” 


Wedneftday,  January  2,  1957 
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##/»*«  this  yssr't  ttfriinry: 

January  W»  leaves  New  York 

January  U*  Boston*  Massachusetts 

January  15*  Buffalo,  New  York 

January  16,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 

January  ft,  St*  Louts*  Missouri 

January  IS;  Chicago,  Nmols 

January  19,  Minneapolis  and  St  Paul,  Minnesota 

January  29,  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin 

January  Pittsburgh  Pennsylvania  JHHM 


THE  SECOND  ANNUAL  MARCH  OF  DIMES-RCA  VICTOR  ST ARLINER 

GETS  THE  SHOW  OH  THE  HOAD! 

Remember  last  year’s  triumphant  tour  by  the  March  of 
DimesrRCA  Victor  Stariiner?  In  city  after  city,  this  carload 
of  top  recording  talent  wowed  the  fans  and  collected  a 
'  1  tnighty  mint  of  money  for  the  continuing  fight  against  polio. 

This  year,  the  Stariiner  will  be  bigger  and  better  than  ever 
— with  even  more  stars,  more  excitement 
Watch  for  the  March  o  f  Dimes-RCA  Victor  Stariiner  in  your 
town.  Climb  aboard  and  help  do  a  big  job  for  a  big  cause. 
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DECCA 

"Best  Bets*—1 


ROCK-A-BYE  YOUR  BABY 
WITH  A  DIXIE  MELODY 
Coma  Rain  or  Coma  Shinn 


(DECCA  30124;  9-30124) 


JERRY  LEWIS 

Lewis'  first  serious  vocal  effort  is  a 
ihot  heard  ’round  the  music  world. 


tat  Jerry  is  a  bom  singer,  as  well 
as  showman.  Galloping  up  the 
Charts  like  a  kangaroo! 


DON'T  KNOCK  THE  ROCK 

From  the  Columbia  Picture 
“DON'T  KNOCK  THE  BOCK" 


CHOO  CHOO  CH'  BOOGIE 

(DECCA  30148;  9-30148) 


•III  UAIFY  of  ml  HIS  COMETS 


nil  vnaui  w  Abuwn 

i  from  his  new  smash  pic.  while 
te  flip  side  is  a  standard  given 
indsomo  Haley  treatment. 


WRITTEN  ON  THE  WIND 

From  the  Universal-Interna¬ 
tional  Picture  “WRITTEN  ON 
THE  WIND" 

SOME  ONE  TO  LOVE 


FOUR  ACES 

^The  Four  Aces  are  as  essential  to 
tnovie  song  hits  as  pfx  themselves. 
Here  they  project  a  haunting  and 
tender  theme  that  is  so  good  it  sim¬ 
ply  has  to  hit  the  top.  Take  a 
Strong  film,  a  strong  theme  song 
and  the  Four  Aces  and  you’ve  got- 
a  clear  road  to  a  smash  hit. 


PENNSYLVANIA  WALTZ 
MA  CHERIE 


(DECCA  30171  *-30171) 


WAYNE  KING  and  HIS  ORCHESTRA 

Just  as  the  man  sez,  Wayne  is  still 
King  of  the  Waltzes  and  he  puts  on 
a  glittering  exhibition  here  to  prove 
it.  ’’Pennsylvania”  is  a  beautiful 
waltz,  beautifully  played.  “Cherie” 

Is  just  as  great  In  its  own  way. 
Both  sides  show  tremendous  pop 
potential. 


* 'DECCA 

Records 
4  Now  World  or  Sound... 


Indie,  Oil  Indie— They  re 

Majors  a  Run  for  the  Marbles 


Indie  labels  have  been  retaining-* 
their  staying,  power;  with  original 
versions  of  hit  songs  even  against 
stiff  competition  thrown  against 
them  by  the  major  companies. 

Latest  instance  is  "The  Banana 
Boat  Song,"  don»  by  The  Tarriers 
on  the  small  Glory  label.  Some  of 
the  bigger  companies  not  only  put 
top  artists  on  this  song  but  also 
have  been  cuffoing  their  versions 
in  order  to  get  thenr  off  the  ground. 
Jukeboxes  have  ibeen  given  free 
records  and  the  retail  stores  have 
been  getting  some  of  the  rival  plat¬ 
ters  on  consignment. 

The  Glory  label  also  hit  first  on 
"Cindy,  Oh  Cindy"  with  Vince 
Martin,  a  Detroit;  singer.  Although 
the  number  was  covered  by  Eddie 
Fisher,  Martin’s  version  couldn't 
be  knocked  off  on  the  lists.  Fisher’s 
slice  for  RCA  Victor  Was  also  an 
excellent  seller^,  reportedly  going 
well  over  500,000 .platters, 

"Two  Different  Worlds’*  is  an¬ 
other  tune  which  .has  been  hitting 
on  the  original  Jubilee  version  by 
Don  Rondo,  despite  coverage  by 
four  or  five  other  labels.  Similar¬ 
ly  "A  Rose  and  a  Baby  Riith,’’ 
which  was  done  by  George  Hamil¬ 
ton  IV  for  the  indie  Colonial  label, 
which  sold  the  master  to’  ABC- 
Paramount,  is.  still  the  top  slice 
despite  competing  Victor  and  Dot 
versions.  A  rock  ’n’  roll  number; 
"Since  I  Met  You,  Baby,’’  is  also 
riding  with  the  original  Ivory  Joe 
Hunter  version  on  the  Atlantic  la¬ 
bel,  in  face  of  covers  by  Columbia 
and  Dot. 

In  some  cases,  particularly  in  the 
rock  ’n’  roll  field,  where  the  origi¬ 
nal  interpretation  is  a  bit  too  spe¬ 
cialized,  a  pop  version  can  some¬ 
times  take  over  the  play  for  the 
general  market.  Current  case  is 
Clyde  McPhatter’s  "Without  Love,’’ 
on  the  Atlantic  label.  Toni  Arden’s 
slice  for  Decca,  more  in  the 
straight  pop  groove,  appears  to  .be 
I  taking  off  as  the  top  seller  on  this 
tune. 


‘Marianne’  Pre-Release  | 

'  ‘By  Mistake’  on  Station 
In  Hub  Kues  a  Klondike 

Boston,  Jan.  1. 

How  an  .unreleased  disk  got  to  be 
a  Hub  hit  through  an  accident  was 
recounted  here  by  Bob  Crites,  pro-  ] 
motion  manager  for  Columbia  Rec-  j 
ords.  I 

Jack  Vaughn,  music  librarian  for 
WBZ,  visiting  at  Crites’  home, 
picked  up  Terry  Gilkyson’s  "Ma¬ 
rianne,”  skedded  for  release-Satur- 
day  (5)  with  some  other  records, 
and  brought  it  to  the  station  by 
mistake.  Disk  jockey  Norm  Pres¬ 
cott  put  the  calypso  number  on  the 
air,  and  response  was  instantane¬ 
ous,  with  phonecalls  from  through¬ 
out  the  town.  WBZ  has  been  play¬ 
ing  "Marianne”  as  identification 
piece  every  half-hour  since. 

Crites,  unable  to  cover  the  other 
station,  had  to  have  dubs  made. 
Tieing  up  with  the  big  boom  for 
"Marianne,”  he’s  offering  a  hi-fi  set 
to  the  first  New  Year’s  baby  to  be 
named  "Marianne.”  Prescott,  af¬ 
ter  hearing  the  disk,  called  Gilky- 
son  on  the  Coast  to  apprise  him 
of  the  Hub  reception. 


If  You  Can’t  Beat 
Pirates,  Join, ’Em 


Glasgow,  Dec.  25. 

Bobby  MacLeod,  Scottish  dance- 
band  leader,  has  offered  to  play 
with  his  band  on  Scotland’s  pirate 
transmitting  station  “Radio  Free 
Scotland.”  Station  has  been  cut¬ 
ting  in  on  BBC  tv  wavelengths. 

MacLeod  told  Variety  he  did  not 
think  his  offer  would  interfere  with* 
any.  tv  or  radio  engagements.  His 
band  has  made  about  60  broad¬ 
casts  to  date.  He  is  not  certain, 
however,  of  reaction  from  the  Brit¬ 
ish  Musicians  Union. 

"I  f eel  this  is  a  good  cause,”  he 
said,  "and'  the  boys  in  the  band 
will  be  quite  willing  to  play — 
they’re  all  good  Scotsmen” 

Local  nationalist  groups  are 
backing  Radio  Free  Scotland  on 
publicizing  ban  imposed  by  Eng¬ 
lish  Conservative  and  Labor  par¬ 
ties  on  political  broadcasts  in  Scot¬ 
land  and  Wales. 

Hillhead  (Glasgow)  branch  de¬ 
plores  "the  spineless  attitude  of 
the  Scottish  Broadcasting  Council,” 
and  is  demanding  a  broadcasting 
corporation  for  Scotland. 

•  ’  f  ' 

New  Brit  Label  Conquest 
Has  a  Mastlr  Plan  For 
Wax  in  Schmaltz  Groove 

London,  Dec.  25. 

A  new  British  label,  Conquest,,  is 
scheduled  to  make  its  appearance 
on  the  market  here.  It  is  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  World  Record  Club, 
an  organization  which  issues  low- 
price  platters  to  its  members  on 
its  own  label, ,  Conquest  plan  to 
level  waxings  at  the  "pop”  and 
"sentimental”  music  public. 

One  of  the  first  recordings  to 
be  releaked  will  be  a  78  rpm  ren¬ 
dering  of  "Blow  Out  the  Candle,” 
and  "Persuade  Me,”  by  tv  discov¬ 
ery  Sabrina.  Conquest’s  first  big 
releases  will,  however,  make  their 
bow  in  January.  The  company 
will  market  what  they  claim  to  be 
the  first  LP  specially  recorded  by 
Grade  Fields. 

Cyril  Ornadel,  Geoff  Love  and 
Tony  Osborne  have  been  named  as 
musical  directors  who  will  conduct 
accompanying  groups  for  recording 
artist^,  in  addition  to  making  or¬ 
chestral  LP’s  in  the  mood  music 
Style  for  release  here  and  in  the 

U.s.  p  . 

Artists  lined  up  for  waxings  so 
far  include  ballad,  singer  Bryan 
Johnson,  songstress  Norma  Evans, 
the  Four  Grads  (a  Canadian  vocal 
group) ,  Dickie  Henderson  Jr.  and 
the  Tanner  Sisters. 


Dualing  With  Cromwell 

London,  Jan.  1. 

Benny  Lee,  British  Decca"  singer, 
is  now  doubling  as  a  songplugger. 
Lee  has  been  named  manager  of 
Cromwell  Music,  one  of  the  subsid 
firms  operated  here  by  U.  S.  pub¬ 
lisher  Howie  Richmond. 

Lee  works  together  with  David 
Platz  who  isoin  charge  of  Rich¬ 
mond’s  Essex  Music  firm  here.  1 


Inside  Stuff-Music 

American  jazz  was  one  of  the  top  features  of  the  United  States  Cen¬ 
tral  Exhibit  at  the  Constitutional  Fair  in  Bangkok,  Siam.  The  exhibit 
drew  as  many  as  10,000  persons  an  hour  in  peak  periods,  reports  the 
U.S.  Information  Agency.  The- biggest  single  entertainment  feature 
was  Benny  Goodman  and  a  15-man  orch,  which  attracted  overflow 
crowds  of  jazz  buffs.  Goodman  played  nightly.  Also  entertaining  was 
the  Westminster  Choir  of  50  vocalists  and  instrumentalists. 

Another  high  spot  of  the  fair  was  television.  The  U.S.  exhibit  in¬ 
cluded  a  closed  circuit  with  15  monitors  scattered  through  the  fair¬ 
grounds,  Other  monitors  carried  the  story  of  the  American  exhibit  to 
those  who  were  unable  to  attend  the  fair  in  person. 

MGM  Records  is  putting  together  a  combination  soundtrack-arid-live 
album  of  Jane  Powell’s  vocals  for  release  early  next  year.  She’s  backed 
by  David  Rose  and  his  orch  on  each  of  the  12  selections.  Material  con¬ 
sists  entirely  of  songs  she  did  in  Metro  .films.  Some  of  the  items  will 
be  taken  directly  from  the  soundtrack,  others  will  be  re-releases  of 
sides  she  did  for  the  label  some  time  ago. 


Dance  instructor  Liljan  Espenak4s  attempting  to  launch  a  vogue  for 
Frevo,  a  Brazilian  folk  dance,  via  cuffo  instruction  at  latino  dance 
matinees.  First  of  these  was  held  at  New  York’s  La  ^Martinique. 
Tune  used  for  the  dance  is  "Pernambuco-Recife,”  written  by  Miss 
Espenak  (lyrics)  and  Sylvio  Flory  (music).  It  was  waxed  on  the  indie 
Dora  label  by  Barry  Valentino. 


MGM  Records  is  switching  the  title  of  its  previously  released  Robert 
Maxwell  platter,  "Solfeggio,”  to  "The  Song  of  The  Nairobi  Trio.” 
Title  change  stems  from  Ernie  Kovacs’  continual  use  of  the  disk  on  his 
tar  shows  as  background  music  for  his  Nairobi  routine. 


Wednesday)  January  i,  i957 


BiD  Hayes  to  ABC-Par 

Bill  Hayes  has  switched  from 
Cadence  Records  to  the  ABC-Para¬ 
mount  label.  His  first  platter,  a 
coupling  of  tunes  from  the  Walt 
Disney  pic,  "Westward  Ho,  The 
Wagons,”  was  rushed  into  market 
late  last  week. 

While  with  Cadence,  Hays  hit 
the  1,000,000-plus  disk  bracket 
with  "Ballad  of  Davy  Crockett.” 


ASCAP 
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cept  the  present  formula  as  an  im¬ 
provement.  They  point  out,  how¬ 
ever,  th$it  the  administration  of  the 
new  formula  may  overwhelm 
ASCAP  with  paper  work.  Who,  the 
critics  ask,  is  going  to  keep  records 
on  what  shows  the  various  tunes 
are  performed?  And  what  about 
bid  tunes  on  which  no  such  rec¬ 
ords  have  been  kept? 

Another  point  of  criticism  in  the 
new  payoff  formula  is  the  enlarged 
scope  given  to  the  Classifications 
Committee  where  there  is  a  ques¬ 
tion  of  how  a  tune  should  be  cate¬ 
gorized.  On  adaptations  of  public 
domain  material,  for  instance,  the 
committee  will  determine  whether 
enough  new  material  has  been  add¬ 
ed  to  justify  its  being  treated  as 
an  entrely  new  work.  Some  critics 
in  the  ranks  fear  a  new  outcrop¬ 
ping  of  "favoritism”  in  the  com¬ 
mittee’s  rulings,  much  as  in  the 
old  days  when  the  classification 
committee  was  Supreme  in  deter¬ 
mining  what  class  a  writer  be¬ 
longed  in. 

ASCAP  execs  made  the  payoff 
revisions  on  the  eve  of  a  special 
membership  meeting  scheduled  for 
tomorrow  (Thurs.)  in  New  York. 
A  delegation  from  the  Coast  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  attend  the  meeting,  at 
which  there  will  be  a  .general 
soundoff  on  ASCAP’s  policies  and 
administration. 


Continued  from  page  41  saa 
scores  for  three  tv'ers  due  early 
next  year. 

In  Chappell’s  spec  lineup  are 
"Cinderella,”  with  a  score  by 
Richard  Rodgers  &  Oscar  Hammer- 
stein  2d;  "The  Soft  Touch,”  with  ^ 
the  tunes  by  Sammy  Fain  and  Jack 
Brooks,  and  "Ruggles  of  Red  Gap,” 
by  Jula  Styne  and  Leo  Robin. 

,  Only  original  cast  disk  deal  set 
by  Chappeff  thus  far  is  for  R&H’s 
"Cinderella.”  The  package  has 
been  picked  up  by  Columbia  Rec¬ 
ords.  The  publishing  firm  is  cur¬ 
rently  dickering  with  several  rec¬ 
ord  companies  for  original  cast 
disk  deals  on  the  other  two  prop¬ 
erties. 

Chappell  is  also  continuing  its 
showtune  publication  spree  in  the 
spring  with,  the  score  for  Bob  Mer¬ 
rill’s  "New  Girl  In  Town,”  an 
adaptation  of  Eugene  O’Neill’s 
"Anna  Christie.”  So  far  this  sea¬ 
son  Chappell  has  had  the  Matt 
Dubey-HaroTd  Karr  score  for 
"Happy  Hunting”  and  the  Adolph 
Green-Betty  Comden-Jule  Styne 
score  for  “Bells  Are  Ringing.” 


Brit.’s  Back-Pat  for  Boone 

London,  Jan.  1.  . 

U.  S.  singer  Pat  Boone,  who  ar¬ 
rived  in  this  country  for  a  brief 
tour  on  Christmas  Day,  scored  with 
the  audience  at  his  first  concert  at 
Tooting,  London,  the  following  day. 

Boone  made  his  first-ever  tv  ap¬ 
pearance  in  ATV’s  "Sunday  Night 
at  the  London  Palladium”  Dec.  30, 
and  will  headline  in  a  special  edi¬ 
tion  of  ATV's  "Startime.” 

He  leaves  for  America  Jan.  6. 


Cymbals  Too  Are  Aged 
Before  Use;  One  Family 
Has  350-Yr.  Monopoly 

Quincy,  A^ass.,  Dec,  25. 

Things  are  pretty  steady  in  the 
cymbal-making  biz,  but  it’s  no  mass 
production  assembly  line  setup,  be¬ 
cause  cymbals  have  to  be  aged  at 
least  a  year  to  improve  tonal  quali¬ 
ty,  acoording  to  Avedis  Zildjian, 
whose  family  has  been  making; 
cymbais  for  nearly  350  years.j 

The  Zildjians  have  produced 
cymbals  and  gongs  since  *1623, 
starting  in  Constantinople.  The 
family’s  Turkish  name  was  "cymbal 
smith.”  "The  metal  formula  for 
our  cymbals  is  a  family  secret 
known  only  by  the  oldest  male  of 
each  generation,”  Alvedis,  who 
now  holds  the  secret,  said.  He  had 
to  work  20  years  as  a  candymaker 
before  he  became  master  of  the 
family  and  cymbal  producer. 

With  his  two  sons,  Robert  and 
Armand,  cymbals  are  produced  in 
a  small  plant  here  with  electrically 
heated  melting  pots.  The  original 
Alvedis,  a  Constantinople  alchem¬ 
ist,,  discovered  the  alloy,  which  in¬ 
cludes  copper,  silver  and  tin,  now 
used.  The  cymbals  are  used  by 
the  Boston  Symphony,  the  Metro¬ 
politan  .Opera  Co.  and  most  of  the 
big  name  bands  and  orchs  in  the 
country. 

Some  cymbals  have  been  stored' 
in  the  Z;Tdjian  vault  more  than  15 
years.  The  cymbals  and  gongs 
were  first  made  for  use  in  religious 
ceremonies  and  processions  in  the 
Byzantine  countries,  Zildjian  said. 
Strungk,  German  composer,  in- 
troed  the  instruments  into  an  opera 
in  1680.  After  Gluck  wrote  a  cym¬ 
bal  part  into  one  of  his  scores  in. 
1779,  the  instrument  was  on  its 
way,  he  pointed  out. 

When  the  outfit  gets  an  Order, 
the  cymbals  clang  and  the  gongs 
boom  out  as  they  test  the  instru¬ 
ments  for  tonal  quality  before 
shipping.  There  is  no  American 
competish,  because  they  are  the 
only  manufacturer  of  cymbals  and 
gongs  of  symphonic  quality  in  the 
country.  The  Zildjian  cymbals  are 
sold  in  every  music  market  in  the 
world. 

Haley  Comets  to  Aussie, 
Then  5  Weeks  in  Britain 

Philadelphia,  Jan.  1. 

Bill  Haley  &  Comets 'leave  to¬ 
morrow  (Wed.)  for 'Australia.  The 
seven-piece  rock  ’n’  roller  will  play 
Honolulu  and  then  five  days  at 
the  Manila  Stadium  in  the  Philip¬ 
pines. 

Group  will  spend  12  days  in  Aus¬ 
tralia,  playing  five  cities.  They 
return  to  Philadelphia,  Jan.  26,  to 
leave  five  days  later  for  a  five- 
week  tour  of  the  British  Isles. 
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The  recent  recognition  by  Variety  and  The  Billboard  of 
DOT  RECORDS  as  a  “MAJOR”  recording  company  made 
it  truly  a  joyous  holiday  season.  We  earnestly  hope  that  in  1957 we  will 
be  able  to  live  up  to  the  superlatives  heaped  upon  the  organization 
in  1956. 


DOT  RECORDS,  however ;  could  never  have  grown— in 
this  short  time— from  a  minor  to  a  major  recording  company 
without  the  aid,  acceptance  and  confidence  of  the  thousands  of 
wonderful  people  who  comprise  our  great  industry. 


To  these  friends,  and  especially  to  co-workers  and  artists 
in  the  DOT  organization  who  have  been  ivith  me  since  the 
beginning  in  Gallatin,  Tennessee,  I  am  forever  grateful. 
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Common  Law 
Protects  Di 


BETflll  SHEET  BEST  SELLERS  | — . 


Hollywood,  Jan.  1. 

There  is  no  such  thing  as  a 
“magic”  number  of  bars  in  music  ! 
copyright  law  which  can  be  copied 
without  legal  redress.  This  is  the 
opinion  of  show  biz  attorney 
Arthur  S.  Katz,  delivered  to  a 
meeting  of  the  California  Copy¬ 
right  Conference  last  week. 

Katz,  who  teaches  a  course  on 
protection  of  “intellectual”  prop¬ 
erty  at  USC  law  school,  com¬ 
mented,  “The  test  is  whether  the 
amount  (of  music)  taken  is  substan¬ 
tial  as  a  matter  of  quality,  rather 
than  quantity.  In  other  words, 
copying  a  small  but  important  part 
of  a  song,  such  as  the  melodic  line, 
would  be  an  infringement.” 

The  lawyer  also  attacked  another 
“myth  of  infringement,”  that  once 
an  author  copyrights  a  compositiqji, 
other  writers  cannot  treat  the  same 
subject.  This  is  a  patent  law  con¬ 
cept,  not  applicable  to  copyright 
law,  Katz  declared.  J 

Commenting  on  the  current  mu¬ 
sic  copyright  picture;  Katz  charged 
the  Coast  group  to  stop  running 
scared  and  giving  up  rights  it  pres¬ 
ently  has.  “Specifically,  phono¬ 
graph  records  are  not  within  the 
scope  of  our  present  statutory 
copyright  laws/’  he  noted.  “There¬ 
fore,  records  are  not  subject  to 
either  the  benefits  or  burden  of 
these  laws.  Rather  phonograph 
records  are  protected  under  com¬ 
mon  law  principles.  Thus,  a  rec¬ 
ord  of  uncopyrighted  music  is  cer¬ 
tainly  a  publication,  but  there  is 
no  loss  of  copyright  as  a  result. 

“Disastrous  results  will  occur  in 
the  music  industry  if  it  permits 
lawyers  for  the  user  industries, 
such  as  motion  pictures  and  tv,  to 
set  up  doctrines  which  overlook 
the  commercial  realities.  These 
doctrines  seek  to-  destroy  rights  in 
copyrighted  music,  when  it  is  re¬ 
leased  in  the  form  of  a  recording.” 

PAT  BOONE  IN  BRIT. 

FOR  QUICKIE  SAFARI 

London)  Jan.  1. 

Pat  Boone,  one  of  America’s  big¬ 
gest  sellers  on  records  here,  ar¬ 
rived  in  London  last  Tuesday 
(25)  for  a  lightning  tour  which  wiil 
take  him  up  to  January  6.  He 
debuted  with  a  concert  at  the 
Granada  Theatre,  Tooting,  London, 
and  followed  with  dates  in  Birm¬ 
ingham,  Sheffield,  and  the  London 
Palladium.  He’S  due  also  in 
Leicester,  Manchester,  Newcastle 
and  Kilburn. 

Singer  flies  back  to  New  York 
right  after  his  last  concert. 

Bobby  Weiss,  Morris’ 
O’seas  Rep,  Marries 

Robert  B.  Weiss,  new  roving  Eu¬ 
ropean  rep  for  Edwin  H.  Morris 
Music  Corp.,  after  a  number  of 
years  in  a  ditto  post  with  Capitol 
Records  on  the  Continent,  got  mar¬ 
ried  Friday  (28)  in  New  York  to 
Marthou  Ascarateil  and  headed  for 
Hollywood  on  business  and  a  Palm 
Springs  honeymoon.  Mile,  As¬ 
carateil, •  whose  illness  appeared 
quite  serious  for  a  time,  had  been 
confined  to  her  Hotel  Roosevelt 
(N.Y.)  room  for  over  two  weeks,  or 
ever  since  their  arrival  in  the  U.S. 
i  She  is  nonpro  Although,  as  a  na¬ 
tive  Monaguesque,  she,  appeared  in 
“The  Man  With  The  Gold  Key,” 
French-made  film  shot-  entirely  in 
Monte  Carlo. 

Weiss’  first  European  acquisition 
is  ir  polyglot  German  ballad,  “Die 
Schoenen  Maedchen  von  Milano,” 
from  Schneider  Musik  Verlag, 
Vienna,  the  original  publisher,  for 
which  Bob  Hilliard  is  fashioning 
the  American  lyric.  “The  Beauti¬ 
ful  Girls  of  Milan”  will  probably 
be  retained  as  the  English  title. 
Hans  Bradtke  (lyrics)  and  Erwin 1 
Halletz  are  the  original  authors. 

Weiss  supervises  all  of  Morris’ 
Continental  activities,  including 
acquisitions  of  songs,  recordings, 
picture  spottings,  talent  contacts, 
and  the  like 

He’ll  be  gone  about  two  weeks 
in  California  before  flying  back  to 
his.  Paris  base. 

White  GPM 

Elmore  (Baron)  White  joined 
Herb  Reis  Music  this  week  as  gen¬ 
eral  professional  manager.  For  the 
past  year  the  vet  music  man  had 
been  associated  with  Hal  Fine’s 
Ronselvelt  Music  operation. 

The  Reis  firm  is  a  BMI  affiliate. 


- USfansfr - 

Survey  of  retail  sheet  rrtusic 
best  sellers  based  on  reports 
obtained  from  leading  stores  in 
13  cities  and  showing  com¬ 
parative  sales  rating  for  this 
and  lost  week. 

•  ASCAP  t  BMI 
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National 
Rating 
This  Last 
wk.  wk.  , 


Title  and  Publisher  5 
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fSinging  the  Blues  (Acuff-R) .  2 

♦True  Love  (Buxton  Hill) ....  3 

tLove  Me  Tender  (Presley) . .  1 

tThe  Green  Door  (Trinity)... 
tWalking  in  Rain  (Golden  W.)  4 

♦Blueberry  Hill  (Chappell):.  8 
f Cindy,  Oh  Cindy  (Marks-B).  7 
♦Friendly  Persuasion  (Feist) .  . . 
fPifferent  Worlds  (Princess).  9 
♦Hey,  Jealous  Lover  (Barton).  . . 
tLove  Me  (Hill  &  Range) ....  6 

♦Mama  from  Train  (Remick) .  . . 

♦  Silver  Bells  (Famous) . 

f  Gonna  Get  Along  (Kellem) . . 
~tBanana  Boat  Song  (Marks-B)  . . 
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45  Packages  j 

Continued  from  page  41  - - :  f 

extended-play  prodiict  In  particu-  ( 
lar.”  Dave  Finn,  who  has  been  . 
heading  the  Camden  Records  op-  j 
eration,  has  been  named  to  direct  ] 
the  45  rpm  campaign.  j 

In  a  movfr  to  avoid  any  negative  j 
dealer  reaction  to  a  price  cut  that  | 
might  affect  existing  stocks,  RCA  j 
Victor  is  coming  up  with  a  special 
offer  this  month  which  will  permit  f 
the  stores  to  compensate  for  the 
inventory  price  adjustment.  The 
special  deal  will  be  made  to  the 
dealers  by  the  distribs  in  each  ; 
area. 

Victor  kicked  off  the  program  ‘ 
with  a  special  meeting  of  the  en-  ‘ 
tire  field  staff  at  the  Essex  House,  i 
N.  Y.,  Friday  (28),  when  Kanaga  j 
informed  the  assemblage  that  the  ^ 
campaign  will  hit  “with  terrific  im- 
pact”  in  January,  February  and  ' 
March.  Kanaga  said  the  company  i 
intends  to  “saturate  every  Ameri¬ 
can  communications  medium  with  , 
the  price-reduction  story.”  , 

The  sales  potential  of  the  EP  is  . 
being  currently  demonstrated,  by 
the  Elvis  Presley  package  which, 
at  $L49,  has  sold  over  1,000,000 
copies.  The.  20%  price  reduction  j 
on  the  single  EPs  is  expected  vast-  ] 
ly  to  increase  the  sales  draw  ,  of 
these  packages,  especially  among  ; 
the  teenagers  who  are  just  enter- 
ing  the  market.  1 

Kanaga  and  operations  manager  , 
Howard  Letts  both  pointed  out  that  ( 
the  youngsters  who  are  beginning 
to  buy  records  are  now  virtually 
completely  sold  on  the  45  rpm  sys- 
tern  for  singles.  The  78  rpm  singles 
now  account  only  for  about  12% 
of  all  disks  sold.  With  45’s  edge  in 
the  single  field,  the  Victor  execs 
are  aiming  at  carrying  over  that 
speed  preference  into  the  package 
field.  Letts  also  stressed  that  spe¬ 
cial  repertoire  will  be  made  avail-  j 
able  for  the  EP  catalog  to  spotlight  ; 
the  bargains.  No  changes  are  be¬ 
ing  contemplated  in  the  four-num¬ 
ber  per  disk  format  of  the  EPs. 

The  EPs  were  introduced  by  Vic-  1 
tor  in  1952  and  have  been  a  highly  1 
successful  item  since  then.  Kana¬ 
ga  said  that  as  dealers  increasingly 
are  going  to  self-service,  the  EP  1 
product  “takes  on  added  signifi- 
cahce  because  of  its  low  price,  its 
greater  selectivity  and  its  space¬ 
saving  convenience.  At  the  new 
low  price,”  he  said,  “it  is  the  great¬ 
est  consumer  value  that  the  indus¬ 
try1  offers.” 

Jock*  Council 

Continued  /from  page  43  — ^ 

tria,  Kaufman  was  told  by  the 
Austrian  Minister  of  the  Interior 
and  the  United  Nations  High  Com- 
missidher  Tor  Refugees)  Addition¬ 
ally,  it  costs  $1  a  day  per  person' 
for  food  and  shelter.  Kaufman  said 
official  estimate  is  that  it  will  cost 
$150,000,000  by  next  October  to 
care  for  Hungarian  refugees,  if  the 
flow  continues,  and  the  Austrian 
government,  he  adds,  simply 


doesn’t  have  the  coin.  Hungarians 
are  crossing  the  border  at  the  rate 
of  1,300  a  day.  There  were  77,000 
in  Austrian  d.p.  camps  when  his 
group  left  December  22  and  66,000 
others  had  been  shipped  out. 

Tapes  were  made  at  the  border 
by  each  of  the  10'  jocks  and  added 
taped  interviews  were- made  with 
high  Austrian  and  UN  officials. 
Films  include  extensive  shots  of 
border  crossings.  Kaufman  said 
that  the  material  contains  a  num¬ 
ber  of  poignant  stories. 


Lanham  Act 

Continued  from  page  41 
profits  from  the  sale  of  sheet  mu¬ 
sic,  establishment  of  a  constructive 
trust  to  impound  all  such  receipts, 
and  a  permanent  injunction  to  pro- 
the  defendants  from  putting  out 
the  McIntyre  arrangement  as  their 
own. 

McIntyre  contends  that  Double- 
A  and  BV&C  first  put  out  .  old 
sheet  music  of  “You  Belong”  with 
the  pix  of  his  kids  on  the  cover  and 
the  inscription,  “Recorded  by  Pa¬ 
tience  and  Prudence  on  Liberty. 
Records,”  although  the  music,  was 
not  his  arrangement.  Later,  he  con¬ 
tinues,  the  defendants  copied  his 
arrangement  off  a  disk  and  listed 
themselves  as  copyright  propriet¬ 
ors,  which  ha  says  they  weren’t. 

Lastly,  McIntyre  charges  that 
the  defendants  refused  him  either 
credit  or  payment  for  his  arrange¬ 
ment,  and  further  “authorized  and 
encouraged  other  performers  to 
copy  the  McIntyre  arrangement 
and  put  it  out  under  the  de¬ 
fendants'  license.” 

,  Mack  Martin  Pubbery 

Mack  Martin  has  set  up  his  own 
publishing  operation,  Mack  Martin 
Music.  It  will  be  affiliated  with 
BMI. 

Martin  already  has  set  four  tunes 
for  disking  assignments.  In  the 
past  few  years,  he  had  been  associ¬ 
ated  with  Fred  Raphael,  Phil  Kahl 
and  Herb  Reis  in  their  publishing 
ventures. 


What  Does  It  Matter  If 
A  Guy  Loses  the  Whole 
WORL  &  Gains  a  Friend? 


Boston,  Jan.  1. 

Sic  transit  gloria  mundi,  or  pop 
is  not  the  Guy. 

“Well,  after  four  years  on  WORL 
in  Boston,  the  Sunday  noon  Guy 
Lombardo  Show  finally  had  to  go,” 
says  Polly  E.  Haddad,  promotion 
director  of  WORL. ,  “Instead,  Hank 
Elliott,  *  WORL’s  '  news  director 
“personality’  disk  jockey  will  be  on 
the  air  Sunday  mornings  from  10 
to  1  p.m.  starting  Sunday  (6). 
Hank’s  musical  programming  will 
run  the  gamut  from  lush  to  pop 
music,  with  records  designed  to 
satisfy  everyone’s  taste. 

“Old  acquaintances  should  not 
be  forgot  (for  some  of  his  records 
will  be  included),  but  according  to 
today’s  listening  trends,  he’s  not 
considered  ‘pop,’  ”  Miss  Haddad  de¬ 
clared. 

Lombardo  just  a  few  weeks  back 
played  to  smash  biz  at  Blinstrub’s 
1,700-seater  here. 


Salem’s  O’seas  Deal 

Chicago,  Jan.  1. 

Upon  completion  of- negotiations, 
Artonfe  Gramophone,  Holland,  will 
handle  western  European  distribu¬ 
tion  for  Salem  Records. 

Arrangements  are  being  made 
between  Salem  prexy  Mort  Hill- 
man  and  Bill  Slinger  of  Artone. 
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Wgdw»day»  Janmary  2,  1957 


New  York 

Elisabeth  Johnson  now  handling 
the  reviewers'  service  for,  Colum¬ 
bia’s  publicity  dept;  ,  .  .  Cafe 
Bohemia, .  Greenwich  Village  jazz 
Spot,  shuttering  Jan,  2-17  for  re¬ 
modelling..  .  Crooner  Bob  Whalen 
kicks  off  his.  Jubilee  pact  with  a 
coupling  of  tunes  penned  by  Remus 
Harris  .  .  .  Jimi  Tyson  and  Jerry 
Rappaport,  Major  Artists  toppers, 
went  ori  a  personal  management 
pacting  spree  last  week.  In  the 
signings  were  pick  Todd  (Decca), 
Anamorepa  (Vik).  Jackie  Burns 
(Vik),  Johnny  Hartman  (Bethle¬ 
hem)  and  Annette  Warren  (ABC- 
Paramount). 


London 

Singer  Benny  Lee  appointed 
general  manager  of  new  firm, 
Crmwell  Music,  to  be  launched 
this  month  by  U.S.  publisher  How¬ 
ard  S.  Richman  .  .  .  Guitarist  Bert 
Weedon  to  be  featured  in  new 
commercial  tv  series  commencing 
Jan.  13  Multi-instrumentalist 
Victor  Feldman  due  to  leave  for 
N.  Y.  Jan.  10  to  rejoin  Woody  Her- 
taan  band.  He’s  been  on  a  .two- 
months’  vacation  here  .  .  .  Songster 
Lee  Lawrence  to  star  in  new  Brit¬ 
ish  picture  to  be  lensed  in  Morocco 
this  year.  Lawrence  is  due  to  visit 
U.S.  on  a  tv  and  record  exploita¬ 
tion  trip  next  month. 


.  .  Chicago 

Chico  Hamilton  (5)  into  the  Lon¬ 
don  House  here  April  3d  for  a 
fourweek  stay  .  .  .  Audrey  Morris 
(3)  signed  for  Kentucky  Hotel, 
Louisville,  for  two  weeks,  Jan.  14 
.  .  .  Danny  Ferguson  orch  booked 
for  five  weeks  into  Brown  Subur¬ 
ban  Hotel,  Louisville,  starting  next 
week  ...  Duke  Ellington  into  the 
Casino,  Toronto,  Feb.  11  for  one 
week. 


pr^xynf  Ditto  Records,  has  hired 
Larry  “Duke”  Voegel'  as  diskery’s 
promotional  man  .  v  .  Johnny  Man- 
del  arranging  and  Will  conduct  a 
pair  of  Frances  Faye  sessions’  for 
Mercury,.  .  Hank  Mariqini  as¬ 
signed  tp  score  UI’s  “Man  Afraid.” 
.  Elmer  Bernstein  will  conduct 
and  Rex  Allen  will  sing  the  “Dran- 
go”  title  tune  for  a  Decca  side,  re¬ 
peating  their  respective  .  soundr 
track  chores  on  the  Jeff  Chandler 
pic. 


San  Francisco  I 

Storyville,  dixieland  spot  on 
fringes-  of  *  Frisco’s  Chinatown, 
folded,  with  Bob  Scobey,  trimipet- 
playing  bandleader  Who’d  fronted 
the  place,  moving  off  to  Las  Vegas 
.  .  .  Ink  Spots  booked  into  The  Vil¬ 
lage  Jan.  5  .  .  .  Fairmont  Hotel's 
Venetian  Room,  dark  for  winter, 
gets  Eartha  Hitt,  then  Edith  Piaf 
in  April  .  .  .  Turk  Murphy’s  dixie¬ 
land  band  departed  Frisco’s  “Tin 
Angel  for  17-day  tour  of  Alaska 
Army  camps— he  opened  at  Fair¬ 
banks  New  Year’s  Eve  .  .  .  George 
Lewis  into  Tin  Angel  beginning  of 
January  .  .  .  Virgil  Gonsalves’ 
group  doing  a  twice-a-week  stint 
at  Cable  Car  Village. 

George  Shearing  and  his  group 
current  at  Macumba  .  .  /  Lawrence 
Welk  orch  booked  into  Frisco  dur¬ 
ing  convention  of.  National  Auto 
Dealers  Assn.,  Jan.  26-30  .  .  .  Hi- 
Lo’s  at  Fack’s  II  .  .  .  Virgil  Gon-, 
zales  Sextet  into  Blackhawk  week¬ 
ends,  on  Jan.  11  to  Cable  Car  Vil¬ 
lage  apd  Jan.  26  starting  series  of 
Saturday  afternoon  concerts  at 
New  Fillmore  Theatre  with  guest 
performers. 


Pittsburgh  - 

Birdland  revue  with  Billy  Eck- 
stine,  Sarah  Vaughan  and  Count 
Basie  band  booked  for  Mosque 
March  12  .  .  .  Sam  Zollinger  filled 
in  for  ailing  Red  French,  drummer 
with  Casino  pit  orch-.-'.  .  Benny 
Benack  outfit  engaged  to’  supply 
music  for  annual  auto  show:  at 
Hunt  Armory  beginning  Jan:  19  . . . 
Russ  Smith,  longtime  Pitt,  N.Y.  and 
Miami  Beach  musician,  now  man¬ 
aging  a  massage  parlor  in  Coral 
Gables,  Fla,  .  .  .  Billy,  Kay  band 
playing  .  for  weekly  •  “Over  21” 
dances  Friday  nights  at  Sherwyn 
Hotel  .  .  .  Frankie  Barr’s  orch 
renewed  for  all  of  ’57  at  Twin 
Qoaches.  Burr  has^  been  there 
since  1952  .  .  .  WJAS  deejay  Barry 
Kaye’s  next  rhythm  &  blues  show 
at  Mosque  Feb.  9  '  will  headline 
Frankie.  Lymon  &  The  Teenagers. 
.  .  .  Louis  Armstrong  &  All-Stars 
set  for  Mosque  March  6  J  , .  Royal 
Ballroom  starting  series  of  weekly 
Wednesday  teenage  dances  featur¬ 
ing  Jay  Michael,  WCAE  disk 
jockey,  and  guests. 


Philadelphia 

Nu-Tones,  now  playing  the  19th 
Hole,  open  an  eight-week  run  (Jan. 
9)  at  the® Riviera,  Las  Vegas  .  .  . 
Ann  Hathaway  current  at  Chubby’s 
;  .  ,  Jodimars  played  New  Year’s 
Eve  at  Grossinger’s,  then  plane  to 
Las  Vegas  for  Hotel  Hacienda  .  .  , 
Eddie  Fisher  to  reopen  the  Latin 
Casino  in  March  after  its  two- 
month  seasonal  shuttering  .  .  .  Ted 
Forrest’s- combo  left  Big  Bill’s  to 
play  the  season  at  the  Johnina 
Hotel,  Miami  Beach.  . 


Montreal 

Jimmy  Moore,  vet  nitery  singer, 
has  joined  Roy .  Cooper’s  Para¬ 
mount  Entertainment  Bureau  .  .  , 
Harry  Holmok,  as  per  usual,  had 
his  complete  Bellevue  Casino  show 
play  Queen  Mary  Veterans’  Hospi¬ 
tal  for  the  holidays  .  .  .  Joe  Krtts- 
sler,  former  manager  of  Bellevue. 
Casino,  now  runs  a  toy-factory, 

U.S.  SONG  CREWS  TAKE 
OVER  SCOT’S  EMPIRES 

Glasgow,  Jan.  1. 

Another  crop  of  U.S.  'singing 
acts  is  lined  up  for  the,  Empire 
Theatre.  Scott  vaudery. 

Slim  Whitman,  Coventry  and 
western ,  belter,  skedded  to  play 
the  Empire,  Edinburgh,  April  15, 
with  the  Glasgow  date  on  April 
29.  He  tees,  off  on  vaude  tour  at 
Newcastle  Empire  March  18. 

Mitchell  Torok  Is  set  to  open 
tour  Feb.  18,  with  a  one-night  Sun¬ 
day  stand  at  Caird  Hall,  Dundee, 
March  3,  and  a  week  at*  Glasgow 
Empire  from  March  '4. 

The  Platters  group  are  also 
likely  visitors  to  Scot  vaude  thea¬ 
tres.  ■ 


Hollywood 

George  Shearing  Quintet,  cur¬ 
rent  at  San  Francisco's  Macumba, 
opens  stand  at  Peacock  Lane  here 
Jan.  18*.  .  ;  Murray  Arnold  opens 
Jan.  6  at  Howard  Manor,  Palm 
Springs  .  .  .  LeS  Baxter  will  com¬ 
pose  special  music,  and  score  for 
“Untamed  Youth,”  Aubrey 
Schenck-Howard  W,  Koch  film  for 
Warners  .  .  ,  MGM  Records  signed 
John  Gary,  deejay  at  WDSU,  New 
Orleans,  to  make  his 'debut  as  a 
disk  vocalist  .  .  .  The!  Continentals 
signed  by  Key  Records  ...  May¬ 
nard  Ferguson  orch  pacted  for  a 
short  at  UI  .  ,  .  Leo  Diamond 
readying  four  original  tunes  for 
his  next  RCA  Victor  album,  backed 
by  a  small  group. 

Hal  Winn  has  written  all  of  Judy 
Marsh’s  special  material  for  her 
current  engagement  at  Jan  Ru- 
bini’s .  Keyboard  Supper  Club  4-  .  . 
Songwriting  team  of  Harry  War¬ 
ren  &  Harold  Adamson  sighed  by 
Jerry  Wald  to.  pen  score  for  2Qth- 
Fox’s  “Love  Affair.”  .  .  .  Mary 
Lyon  switching  from  her  produc¬ 
tion  manager  .  chores  for  Zephyr 
Records  to  manager  of  Geqrdie 
Hormel’s  Westwind  and  Gale  Mu¬ 
sic  publishing  firms. 

Tony  Martin’s  RCA  Victor  album 
“A  Night  At  The  Copa”  reported 
tacking  up  advance  dealer  orders 
totaling  75,000  ,  .  ,  Milton  Mann. 
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_ f'fittlEj'Y _ 

MGM  Adds  Three 

For  1957  Buildup 

MGM  Records  will  kick  off  its 
pop  activity  for  the  new  year  with 
three  ndw„  artists.  They'  are  John 
Gary,  disk  jockey  at-WSDIJ,  New 
Orleans;  Dave  Burton  and,  Helen 
De  LysL* 

The  diskery  has  earmarked  their 
initial'  platters  for  release  during 
the  first  week  in  January. 


RCA-Chi  Symph  Pact 

Chicago,  Jan.  1. 

RCA  Victor  signed  a  new  three- 
year  contract  with  the  Chicago 
Symphony  Orchestra  last  week. 

Pact  was  in  -conjunction  with 
demonstration  of  triple-track  tape 
recording  technique  now  being 
used  by  RCA  in  most  of  its  long¬ 
hair  sessions. 
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RCA  Hi-Fi  Booms 


Continued  from  puce  41 


outlets  for  records  are  expanding,  i 
Folsom  reported  that  RCA  Victor 
.platter  sales  for  1956  “increased 
sharply  over  1955  with  the  in¬ 
creases  scored  in  every  classifica¬ 
tion  of  music.” 

Noting  a  trend  in  the  sales  and 
distribution  patterns  in  American 
marketing  towards  greater  “con¬ 
centration  of  brandname  merchan¬ 
dise,”  Folsom  stated  that  this  trend 
had  “a  marked  effect  on  merchan¬ 
dising  in  1956 — a  business  year  in 
which  sales  volume  for  the  'elecr. 
tronics  industry  as  a  whole  estab¬ 
lished  an  alltime  record  of  more 
than  $11,300,000,000.” 

Folsom  also  stated  that  “stead¬ 


ily  and  progressively,  color  tv  is 
taking  hold.  We  continuously  bote 
increased  interest  in  color  on  the 
part  of  the  public,  dealers,  com¬ 
petitive-  manufacturers,  broadcast¬ 
ers  and  sponsors.  Color  television' 
sales  are  on  the  increase  in  many 
of  our  markets.  More  and  more, 
dealers  are  enthusiastically  and  ag¬ 
gressively  behind  color  as  one  of 
the  newest,  most  promising  items 
to  be  sold.” 

As,  for  the  future,  Folsom  de-. 
dared  that  “based  upon  an  analy-" 
sis  of  basic  economic  indicators,- 
the  RCA  Economic  Planning  De¬ 
partment  forecasts  the  economic, 
outlook  for  1957  as  favorable,  as¬ 
suming,  of  course,  that  the  United 
States  will  not  become  involved  in 
war.” 
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5Q  VACTElUUt  ~ 

inne  in  Jan.:  Summer  Spots  No  Wanna 
Be  Left  Out  in  Cold-Buymg  Acts  Now 

Operators  of  niteries  doing  their 
top  business,  during  the  ;summer  J 
months  are  taking  .no  chances  and  | 


have  started  to  book  early,  indica¬ 
tive  of-  current  activity  are  the 
pacts  by  the  Will  Mastin  Trio 
(Sammy  Davis  Jr.)  to  open  at  the 
500  Club,  Atlantic  City.  The  Steel 
Pier,  Atlantic  City,  has  also  started 
lining  up  talent.  . 

Early  buying  is  also  in  the  mak¬ 
ing  for  Wildwood,  N;  J.,  where 
cafe  competition  is  expected  to  be 
sharper  than  usual.  Pattern  of 
bookings  is  expected  to  repeat  in 
this  resort  town.  Rivalry  will  cen¬ 
ter  around  disk  names  and  hot  in¬ 
strumental  units. 

In  the  Catskill  mountain  belt, 
which  is  still  the  most  important 
area  for  the  employment  of  acts  in 
the  summer,  there  has  been  no 
signing  of  acts  as  yet,  but  the  sea¬ 
son  Is  now  approaching  for  the  ma¬ 
neuvers  by  agents  to  tie  up  the  va¬ 
rious  hotels.  The  success  of  the 
winter  season  of  negotiations  will 
determine  just  how  big  the  season 
will  be  for  the  individual  agents. 
Last  season,  the  lion's  share  of  the 
trade  was  obtained  by  Charlie 
Rapp.  There  wasn’t  even  a  close 
second.  The  remainder  of  the 
agents  in  the  field  can  only  hope  to 
close  the  gap  somewhat. 


ACAAGCY.  WINS  ROUND 
IN  COURT  VS.  CERNEfS 

Case  of  the  Cerneys  vs.  Artists 
Corp.  of  America  reached  a  new 
phase  of  its.  complicated  history 
when  Justice  Jacob  Markowitz 
ruled  in  Supreme  Court  last  week 
that  the  talent  office  could  now 
move  to  get  an  injunction  against 
the  dancers:  Attorney  for  ACA,  had 
asked  the  court  for  a  delatory  judg¬ 
ment  to  determine  the  - length  of 
the  contract  which  the  court  deter¬ 
mined  to  have  started  Jan.  1,  1936, 
for  one  year  and  a  one-year  option 
which  had  been  picked  up. 

Under  this  judgment,,  it  was  then 
ruled  that  since  the  contract  was  in 
effect  between  ACA  and  the  Cer¬ 
neys,  the  talent  office  was  then  in 
a  position  to  move-for  an  injunc¬ 
tion,  since  the  services  provided  by 
the  defendant  were  of  a  “unique” 
character. 

The  Cerneys  had  sought  to  break 
from.  ACA  on  o  contract  which  Was 
signed  about  a  year  ago  for  one 
year  and  a  one-year  option.  They 
recently  gave  their,  notice  of  can¬ 
cellation,  setting  off  the  court  pro¬ 
ceedings. 

Buff.’s  A.K.  Nitery  Goes 
Dine-Dance  in.'Tryout’ 

Buffalo,  Jan.  1.  ’ 

Chez  Ami,  Buffalo's  oldest  night 
club,  has  been  reopened  this  week 
is  a  straight  dine  &"  dance  spot. 
Nitery,  owned  and  operated  by 
Phil  Amigone  since  early  1930  and 
with  Jack  Grood  serving  as  man¬ 
ager,  relighted  after  having  been 
shuttered  for  nearly  a  year.  Place  | 
has  been  newly  decorated  and  still 
features  its  revolving  bar. 

Current  -  restaurant  . .  operation 
sans  floorshow  is  reported  as  a 
tryout  policy. 


No  Rioting  in  Israel 

Over  Rock  V  Roll  Pic 

Haifa,  Dec.  25. 

“Rock  Around  the  Clock”  (Col) 
opened  to  a  normal  Israeli  Satur¬ 
day  night  audience  at  the  Armon, 
Haifa’s  largest  house.  Israel  has 
an  extremely  youthful  audience, 
with  many  immigrants  from  unre¬ 
strained  Oriental  communities  but 
patrons  only  clapped  hands  and 
stamped  feet  to  the  music. 

The  original  Bill  Haley  records 
from  the  pic  have  been  released 
in  Israel  by  Symphonia,  official 
agents  for  Decca-Brunswick,  while 
popular  singer  Israel  Yizhakl  has 
waxed  his  own  version  of  “Rock 
Around  Clock”  for  Hed  Arzi, 

Other  films  popular  at  the  mo¬ 
ment  are  “Eddy  Ducliin  Story” 
(Col)  which  had  a  record  run  in 
Tel-Aviv  and  is  now  in  Jerusalem, 
and  “Moby  Dick”  (WB)  in  Jeru¬ 
salem  for  a  third  week.  “Bus  Stop” 
(20th)  has  gone  to  Jerusalem  after, 
a  few  weeks  here. 


Miss  America  Electrons 

Atlantic  City,  Jan.  1. 

Annual  shuffle. of  the  Miss  Amer¬ 
ica  Pageant  organization  finds  How¬ 
ard  H.  Melvin;  v.p.  and  a  director 
of  the  Atlantic  City  Electric  CoM  as 
board  president,  Melvin,  who’s 
been  a  member  of  the  board  since 
1952,  for  the  past  three  years  has 
served  as  chairman  of  press  rela¬ 
tions*  arid  last  year  in  addition  was 
elected  v.p.rchairman-of  the  board’s 
contracts  committee.  He  replaces 
Hugh  Wathen,  gas  company  exec., 
who  has  served  three  one-year 
terms  as  the  Pageant  head. 

Miss  Lenora  S.  Slaughter  was 
reelected  executive  director,  while 
Joseph  LeChard  and' Joseph  Wag- 
enheim,  also  local  businessmen, 
were  named  veeps.  Philip  E.  M. 
Thompson,  manager  of  the  city’s 
Convention  Hall,  was  reelected 
treasurer. 

Practically  Everything  Is 
New  Under  die.  3  Suns, 
Even  the  Boeker— Morris 

Pittsburgh,  Jan.  1. 

Reorganization  of  the  Three  Suns, 
was  completed  at  end  of  trio’s 
Twin  Coaches  engagement  here 
when  Morty  Nevins,  the  accordion¬ 
ist,  withdrew  from  the  combo  to 
open  and  operate  two  record-music 
stores  in  Roanoke,  Va.  Nevins  has 
been  replaced  by  Tony  Lovello. 
Johnny  Romano  will  be  the  hew 
guitarist  but  he  isn’t  joining  the 
Suns  until  Jan.  7,  so  for  the  next 
two  weeks,,  at  the  Chase  Hotel  ill 
St.  Louis,  Joe  Negri,  Pittsburgh 
musician,  will  fill  in. 

Under  new  setup,  Artie  Dunn, 
the  organist,  becomes  sole  owner 
of  the  Three  Suns,  the  act  and  the 
title,  for  niteries,  tv,  vaude  and 
films.  Morty  Nevins  and  his  broth¬ 
er,  A1  Nevins,  the  original  guitarist 
who  had- to  quit  almost  four  years 
ago  on  doctor’s  orders  and.  has 
since  been  doing  arrangements  for 
the  turn  and  repping  it  in  New 
York,  will  get  the  Suns’  recording 
commitments  -  with  RCA  Victor  "in 
return  for  passing  over  the  active 
act  to  Dunn. 

Morty  Nevins  has  been  anxious 
for  some  time  to  quit  the  road  to 
spend  more  time  with  his  family,, 
and  opportunity  came  with  the 
purchase  of  the  business  properties 
in  Roanoke;  bis  wife’s  hometown. 
Same  reason  prompted,  the  resigna¬ 
tion  of  Johnny  Buck,  who  had  re¬ 
placed  A1  Nevins  when  latter  took 
sick.  That  leaves  only  Dunn  re¬ 
maining  of  the  original  Suns,  who 
started  together  15  years  ago. 
Lovello,  the  new  accordionist  whe 
has  been  with  Arthur  Godfrey  for 
the  past  couple  of  months,  will  also 
write  the  arrangements  for  the 
traveling  unit. 

To  make  the  clean  break  com¬ 
plete,  Dunn  has  pulled  the  Suns 
out  of  Music  Corp.  of  America  with 
windup  of  present  representation 
contract  and  signed  with  "William 
Morris  agency. 

V  j 

Angelo’s  Omaha  Newie, 

In  Solo  Name  Policy 

''  Omaha,  Jan.  1. 

Angelo  DiGiacomo,  owner  of  An¬ 
gelo’s  downtown  Omaha  nitery  for 
four  years,  last  week  inaugurated 
a  live  entertainment  policy  at  his 
new  Angelo’s  Studio  Inn  on  Oma¬ 
ha’s  far  westside:  A1  Morgan,  pi¬ 
anist,  opened  the  new,  plush  spot 
with  a  one-week  stint. 

DiGiacomo,  who  said  he  hopes 
to  have  a  one-act,  name  policy,  said 
he  had .  signed  Carmen  Cavallaro* 
the  Three  Suns,  Wes  Masters,  Roh- 
nie  Eastman  and  Johnny  (Crazy 
Otto)  Maddox  for  early  19§7  dates. 


Judy  Back  on  B.  0, 

For  the  first  time  in  several 
weeks,  the  Palace  Theatre,  N.  Y., 
gross  will  hit  $50,000.  With  the 
New  Year’s  Eve  holiday! ailing  on 
Monday,  Miss  Garland  worked  her 
regular  day  off,  normally  Monday, 
and  took  off  New  Year’s  Day  in¬ 
stead,  She  will  have  done  eight 
show's  during  the  past  week,  with 
twq  shows  each  on  Saturday  and 
Sunday. 

Miss  Garland  took  off  one  week, 
and  resumed  last  Wednesday  (26). 


N.Y.  State  Snubs  Cobb. 
And  NJ.  oh  Raising 
Age  of  Drinkers  to  21 

[  '  Albany,  Jan.  1. 

i  A  special-  committee  appointed 
t  by  Gov..  Averell  Harriman :  to  cori- 
jsider  a  recommendation  that  New 
York  increase  the  legal  minimum 
drinking  age  from  18  to  21  voted 
against  raising  the  minimum.  Re¬ 
quests  had  Come  from  the  legisla¬ 
tures  of  neighboring  New  Jersey 
and  Connecticut,  which  claimed 
that  the  youths  tanked  up  in  New 
York  and  then  got  into  some  mis¬ 
chief,  such  as  driving  while  drunk, 
i  wheft  they  got  across  to  their  home 
grounds. 

Members  of  the  committee  which 
made  the  recommendation  are 
Frederick  Osborn,  former  U.S.  rep 
on  the  United  Nations  Atomic 
Energy  Commission,  chairman;  Dr. 
Millicent  McIntosh,  president  of 
Barnard  College,  and  Charles  F. 
Murphy,  former  administrator  of 
the  Comic  Magazine  Assn.  code. 
Committee  stated  that  most  law 
enforcement  agencies  declared  that 
no  special  problems  are  created 
by  selling  alcohol  ta  the  18-21  year 
age  group;  the  present  law  is  well 
enforced  and  raising,  the  legal  min¬ 
imum  would  create  new  problems 
because  it  would  lack  the  public 
support  that  the  current  statute 
enjoys;,  there  was  no  evidence  to 
warrant;  a  change  in  the  law,  and 
there  were  few  accurate  statistics 
on  which  a  recommendation  of  this 
kind  could  be,  based. 

Because  of  the  action  of  the 
Osborn  committee,  it’s  believed 
there’s  little  chance  that  the  legis¬ 
lation  will  be  enacted  this  year. 


Philadelphia,  Jan.  1. 

Philadelphia"  nightlife,,  put  in 
Quaker  togs,  by  the  overzealous 
State  Liquor  Control  Board,  is  wag¬ 
ing  an  under-the-table  war  to  bring 
back  the  striptease  to  its  former 
popularity  and  bolster  sagging  re¬ 
ceipts. 

Biz  has  been  generally  off  in  the 
midtown  area  since'  the  sextrava- 
ganza  were  knocked  out  of  the  box 
by  combined  action"  of  the  Liquor 
Board  gents  and  the  local  police. 
A  cannon  could'  have  been  shot 
Saturday  night  Along  Locust  St., 
the  nitery  midway,  without  casu¬ 
alties.  C 

.'  Curiously,  the  fight  is  not  being 
made  by  the  mid-city  niteries, ! 
Most  of  the  opposition  to  the  re¬ 
strictions  stems  from  the  outlying  i 
clubs,  which  have  banded  together 
as  the  Greater  Philadelphia  Night 
Club  Owners  Assn.  About  25  of 
the  late  spots  are  members  of  this 
group. 

Edward  P.  Rome,  counsel  for  the 
Association,  said  the  organization 
would  seek  .an  injunction  if  the 
stringent  no-strip  policy  of  the 
Liquor  Board  were  continued. 

“it  may  come  to  that,”  Rome 
declared.  “Right  now  we  are  hold¬ 
ing  a  series  of  meetings  with  the 
Attorney  General's  office  and  the 
PLCB.  We  feel  the  matter  can  be 
straightened  out  without  going  to 
court.  But  we’ll  wait  and  see.” 

The  Liquor  Board,  and  in  partic¬ 
ular  its  local  enforcer,  chief  agent 
Walter  Wilson,  has  been  cracking 
down  on  every  type  of  flesh  show 
in  saloons  and  cafes  for  the  last 
year. 


Miller  at  Vegas  Dunes 

Harry  Delmar,  longtime  legit 
and  nitery  producer  (“Delmar’s 
Revels”),  has  been  named  aide  to 
operator  Bill  Miller  in  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  shows  at  the  Dunes  Hotel, 
Las  Vegas.  Delmar  is  now  in  New 
York  working  on  the  new  layout 
going  into  that  inn  Jan.  10,  “Min¬ 
sky  Goes  to  Paris.”  He  leaves  for 
Nevada  Friday  (4). 

;  Signed  for  the  cast  are  Kathy 
I  Barr,  Gautiers,  Nita  &  Peppi,  Mur¬ 
ray  Briscoe,  Joe  De  Rita,  Irving 
Benson,  among  others.  Exotic 
dancers  on  this  layout  are  Pat 
“Amber”  Halladay  and  Libby 
Jones. 
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The  American  Guild  of  Variety  Artists  has  a  .  gimmick  to  get  off  the 
hook  when  screening  acts  for  the  first  annual  showcase  auditions  to  be 
held  Jan.  21  at  the  Lambs  Club,  N.  Y.  They’ve  organized  a  committee 
comprising  Dan  Friendly,  RKQ  Theatres  talent  booker;  ' Nat  Abramson, 
head  of  the  WOR  Artists  Bureau  and  president  of  the  Entertainment 
Managers  Assn.';  and  Eddie.  Elkqrt,  of  General  Artists  CorpM  prexy  of 
Artists  Representatives  Assn.,  who  will  perform  that  function  for  the 
union.  Committee  will  screen  all  applicants  and  pass  on  eligibility; 
AGVA  will  showcase  16  acts  that  evening;  with  backing  from  a  seven- 
piece  band.*  -v  > 


Final  negotiations  for  Anna  Marie  Alberghetti  to  make  a  fourweek 
stand  at  the  Flamingo,  Las  Vegas,  later  this  month  will  not  be  han¬ 
dled  by  her  Current  manager;  Pierre  .Cossette.  Latter  has  bowed  out 
of  deal  because,  in  addition  to  "managing  the  singer,  Cossette  is  enter* 
tainment  director  of  the  hostelry.  Under,  the  circumstances,  Cossette 
has  asked  Flamingo  boss  Al  Parvin  to  negotiate  directly  With  Music 
Corp.  of  America  for  Miss  Alberghetti’s  date.  She’s  pencilled  in  for 
Jan.  24. 

Stanley  Warner  denies  that  it  intends  to  convert  the  Warner  Thea¬ 
tre  in  Oklahoma  City  from  a  Cinerama  installation  back  to  a  regular 
theatre.  According  to  a  SW  spokesman,  the  closing  notice  has  been 
posted  as  a  “precautionary  measure.”  Theatre  opened  on  May  21  with 
“This  Is  Cinerama,”  first  picture  in  the  medium.  * 


There  Is  No  joy  in  Burleyville,  N.Y.; 
Crowd  Boos  As  * Mighty *  Strikes  Out 


By  JOE  COHEN 

The  Issue  of  returning  burlesque 
to  the  marquees  of  New  York  thea¬ 
tres  seemed  worthy  of  debate  by 
a  Jefferson,  auDarrow  or  a  Savona¬ 
rola.  Censorship  has  always  been 
a^ vital  issue,  and  the  civil  liberties 
involved  in  the  fight  put  up  by 
Thomas  J.  Phillips,  executive  sec¬ 
retary  -.of  the  cBurlesque  Artists 
Assn.,  became  a  fulcrum  for  atten¬ 
tion  of  public  officials  as  well  as 
liberals  -  and  entertainment-seekers 
who  remember  hurley  with  a  nos¬ 
talgic  glow. 

After  the  first  effort  opened 
j  Wednesday  (26)  at.  the  lower  east- 
side  Columbia  Theatre  (ne  Public), 
theatregoers’  had  a  right  to  say, 
i  “For  this  We  fought?”  The  only 
elements  lacking  in  “Welcome 
Exile,”  the  initial  presentation  di¬ 
rected  by  Sam  Carlton  and  super¬ 
vised  by  Phillips,  were  taste,  talent 
and  entertainment.  ‘  With  this  one 
effort,  Phillips  and  hie  associates 
libeled  a  complete  industry  that 
produced  some  of  the  greats  in  the 
theatre  today. 

Phillip^  apparently  sought  more 
to  placate  License  Commissioner 
Bernard  J.  O’Connell  than  provide 
any  entertainment  sufficient  to  sat¬ 
isfy  the  menfolk  who  plunked 
down  up  to  $2.  There  were  no 
bumps,  grinds,  cleavage,  navels— 
nothin’.  When  the  comics  were  on, 
the  audience  was  bored  and  sought 
thfc  girls;  when  the  girls  were  on, 
maybe  they  should  have  stayed 
with  the  comics.  During  one  pro¬ 
duction  number,  with  all  the  14 
coryphees  assembled,  one  of  the 
hecklers  yelled,  “where’re  the 
girls!”  Another  prize  heckle 
came  during  the  solo  of  the  male 
production  singer.  Someone  cried 
out  “lower.”  And  that,  -cruel  as 
it  was,  was  funnier  than  anything 
that  came,  out  of  the  show.. 

The  Stage  Is  a  P.S. 

.  The  audience  was  frankly  bored 
at  the  proceedings.  They  laughed 
and  booed  and  catcalled.  They 
eagerly  sought  to  do  something 
that  would  justify  their  trip  to  this 
house. 

Anyone  that  says  the  audience 


Bone  Dry  Frolics  As 
Strawhat  Operation 
In  New  Mass.  Appeal 


Salisbury  Beach,  Mass.,  Jan.  1. 

[  With  this  once  lush  nitery  strip 
as  dry  as  the  Sahara  (the  desert, 
not  the  Las  Vegas  nitery)  with  the 
New'  Year  because  of  the  surprise 
dry'  vote  in  the  recent  election, 
Dennis  Mulcahy,  owner  of  the 
1,200-seat  Frolics,  biggest  club  on 
the  beach  and  where  .top  names 
have  played  for  the  last  seven 
years,  has  indicated  he  will  turn 
the  place  into  a  summer  theatre. 

Mulcahy  plans  to  pact  top  stars 
to  head  only  the  “biggest;”  musi¬ 
cals,  and  to  book  pre^Broadway 
musical  tryouts.  If  tlie  plan  goes 
through,  the  present  cocktail 
lounge  will  become  a  dining  room 
with  one  side  of  the  nitery  set  up 
as  a  refreshment  area  similar  to 
ozoners. 

There  will  be  no  liquor  sold  in 
Salisbury  for  the  next  two  years. 
The  dry  vote  which  also  includes 
package  stores,  has  ended  the 
reign  of  the  nitery  strip  of  some 
40  spots. 


doesn’t  appreciate  anything  clean 
is  just  out  of  Its  mind.  Virtually 
any  audience,  even  this  one;  would 
have  welcomed  anything  that 
showed  some  talent.  Shirley  Mc¬ 
Guire,  the  tapster,  showed  such 
moments.  There  was  also  one  skit, 
in  which  Charley  Robinson  played 
a  drunk,  that  got  some  laughs. 
Otherwise  it  was  a  waste  of  time. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  second, 
half,  Phillips  himself  went  onstage, 
saying  he  didn’t  want  to  bore  the 
customers,  that  the  entertainment 
is  provided  by  human  beings  and 
please  “lay  off.” 

The  show  at  the  Columbia  mere¬ 
ly  established  the  right  of  bur¬ 
lesque  to  be  on  the  marquee.  This 
was  far  from  being  a  burlesque 
show  in  any  sense  of  the  word. 


Unlucky  7 

New  York’s  first  show  with 
a  burlesque  label  since  1937 
faded  after  seven  perform¬ 
ances  at  the  Columbia  Theatre. 
House  shuttered^  after  the  Sat¬ 
urday  (29)  performance. 

The  dosing  climaxed  a  mul- 
titiide  of  grief  that  came  be-  * 
fore  and  during  the  run.  One 
of  the  major  items  was  the  de-  . 
mand  by  the  American  Guild 
of  Variety  Artists  for  a  bond  . 
for  three  of  its  performers, 
Jimmy  Adano,  Shirley  Mc¬ 
Guire  and  Lee  Marmer.  House 
refused  and  the  union  pulled 
out  that  trio.  The  Stagehands  ’ 
Union,  in  addition,  also  sought 
surety-  for  their  members. 

Besides,  there  wasn’t  enough  f“ 
money ^in  the  till  to  warrant 
continuation.. 


Theatre  burlesque  is  still  to  get  a 
fair  hearing  for  this  generation. 
There’s  the  Union  City  school  of 
burley  in  what's  left  of  52d  St., 
whether  Commissioner  O’Connell 
takes  cognizance  of  it  or  not.  The 
strip,  the  grind,  the  bump  and  the 
other  prime  maneuvers  of  bur¬ 
lesque  in  the  last  days  of  its  ex¬ 
istence  as  a  title  in  New  York,  are 
still  in  evidence.  Maybe  the  Co-, 
lumbia  show  should .  have  been 
staged  on  that  strip. 

Follow  the  Leader 

The  line  was  handicapped  by  the 
fact  that  most  of  the  girls  were 
following  one  of  their  number,  who 
didn’t  seem  to  be  sure  of  herself 
either.  The  comics  were  Charley 
Robinson,  Bert  Carr  and  .Eddie 
Lloyd,  with  straights  by  Jack 
Coyle  and  Paul  West.  There  were 
such  sundry  items  as  harvest  moon 
dancers  Vicki  &  Nlcki,  George  M. 
Cohan  impersonator  Dave  MaPon, 
singer  Jimmy  Adano,  whistler  Lee 
Marmer,  and  a  hula  by  Donna  Vea 
that  helped  pass  the  time.  This 
was  probably  one  of  the  most  piti¬ 
ful  theatrical  ventures'  within  re¬ 
cent  metoory. 

As  a  footnote,  burlesque  on  the 
marquee  was  banned  in  New  York 
in  1937,  but  the  Minsky s,  Izzy 
Herk,  and  the  Hirst  circuit  con¬ 
tinued  that  form  of  entertainment 
but  cafted~it  “Follies”  shows  until 
1941,  when  the  city  nixed-  burley 
in  theatres  completely.  Maybe 
there’s  nobody  left  in  New  York 
now  who  .can  stage  burlesque 
shows.  In  that  event,  they  should 
have  imported  some  directorial  tal¬ 
ent  from  Newark  or  Union  City 
where  the  memory  of  burlesque  is 
much  fresher. 
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Ik  Ere  Has  Lost  Its  Sock’ 

■  Frank  Ready,  vicepresident  of  the  Waldorf-A*storla,  and  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  executive  committee  of  the  New  York  hostelry;  is  au¬ 
thority  for  “New  Year’s  Eve  business  no  longer  means  a  thing;  in 
fact,  it's  a  bother  which  doesn’t  pay  off  as  well  as  some  normal 
nights.” 

The  vet  hotelier  backs  this  up  by  showing  that  the  Eve  hoopla, 
between  the  Empire  Room  and  the  Sert  Room  where,  for  in¬ 
stance,  Lena  Home  doubled  that  night,  at  $25  a  head,  probably 
grossed  $60,000  or  $70,000.  “On  the  other  hand,”  says  he,  “some 
good  nights  in  October  and  November  we  gross  $100,000  to  $110,- 
000  because  all  our  public  rooms  are  operating;  on  the  Eve  they 
Just  bear  down  on  the  top  rooms  and  the  rest  of  ’em  suffer.  What’s 
ipore,  we  gotta  gfet  extra  help,  extra  security  officers,  pay  extra 
licenses,  and  in  general,  there  are  extras  beyond  the  normah” 
(For  New  Year’s  Eve  cafe  roundup,'  see  Nitery  Dept.) 


Names  as  ‘Nervous’  Magnet  at  Fairs; 
Filmites  Better  IknTVStars:  Hamid 


Next  season  will  be  critical  forf- 
many  fairsi  according  to  George  A. 
Hamid,  prexy  of  GAC-Hamid.  The 
veteran  kingpin  booker  figures  that 
the  introduction  of  names  in  some 
instances  may  have  caused  some 
dislocations.  Hamid  reasons  that 
in  some,  situations  where  names 
were  bought  for  the  outdoor  ex¬ 
travaganzas,  there  was  no  addi¬ 
tional  draw.  Therefore,  some  of 
the  fair  managements  will  not  buy 
names.  However,  once  names  have 
been  introduced,  the  public  ex¬ 
pects  a  continuation  of  the  .top  tal¬ 
ent,  and  may  stay  away,  altogether 
when  the  toppers  aren’t  booked, 
Hamid  says. 

According  to  the  booker,  there 
are  several  fairs  in  a  situation  of 
this  kind,  and  a  study  is  being 
made  so  .that  they’ll  be  helped  over 
the  hump. "  One  of  the  reasons  for 
the  lack  of  draw  in  some  of  the 
names,  says  Hamid,  lies  in  the  fact 
that  several  video  stars  that  were 
figured  on  to'’  provide  boxoffice, 
didn't.  Television  names,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Hamid,  are  indefinite  lures 
and  film  names  are  generally  more 
powerful.  Perhaps,  he  says,  that’s 
because  the  public  always  had  to 
put  money  on  the  line  in  order 
to  see  them.  When  the  publie  is 
accustomed  to  seeing  a  personal¬ 
ity  for  free,  there  ‘may  be  some 
resistance  to  paying  out  for  sight 
of  same. 

Hamid  points  out  there  are,  of 
course,  some  personalities  for  tv 
that  will  draw  at  many  fairs.  Some 
of  them,'  he  declares,  have  had  a 
jukebox  record  or  two  to  their 
credit,  which  is  also  an  aid  on 
the  pumpkin  circuit,  and  others 
have  an  appeal  to  the  older  folk. 

As  with  every  other  entertain¬ 
ment  medium,  there  won’t  be  suf- 
ficieiit  names  tor  go?  around.  There¬ 
fore,  bookings  at  fairs  will  provide 
more  than  the '  usual  number  of 
problems,  Hamid  reports.  In  most 
of  the  talent  offices,  packages  are 
being  lined  up  for  presentation  to 
the  various  fairs.  The  recent  an¬ 
nual  outdoor  .meeting  in  Chicago 
started  some  buying.  However,  the 
bulk  of  the  talent  purchases  is  still 
to  be  made,  starting  with  the  cir¬ 
cuit.  of  conventions  of  associations 
of  agricultural  fairs  in  the  various 
states,  held  for  the  most  part  in 
January  and  February. 


Settle  $10,000  Suit  Vs. 

Roy  Rogers— For  $500 

Des  Moines,  Jan.’  1. 

Mrs.  Florence  Jackson  has  .set¬ 
tled  the  $10,000  damage  suit  She 
filed  against  Roy  Rogers  and  his 
horse,  trainer  here  last  September. 

She  had  claimed,  that  one  of  Rog¬ 
ers’  horses  bit  her  son,  9,  at  the 
Iowa  State  Fair.  Settlement  was 
for  $500. 

Aggie  Fairs  As 
Ringliog  Loop’; 
Dickering  CNE 

A  deal  is  in  the  works  to  have 
the  Ringling  Bros,  and  Barnum  & 
Bailey  Circus  play  the  Canadian 
National  Exhibition,  Toronto,  start¬ 
ing  Aug.  26  for  16  days.  It  would 
be  the  first  time  that  the  CNE 
would  call  on  the  service  of  an 
outfit  of  this  type.  Generally,  the 
fair,  largest  in  North  America,  has 
gone  in  for  top  personalities. 
Should  this  booking  jell,  it  would 
(Continued  on  page  52) 


Court  Date  With  AGVA 

The  American  Guild  of  Variety 
Artists  and  the  Radio  City  Music 
Hall  Chorus  Employees  Assn,  will 
have  to  settle  their  differences  in 
the  New  Year.  Shortage  of  judges 
in  N.  Y.  Supreme  Court  during 
the  holiday  season  forced  the  de¬ 
lay. 

The  Music  Hall  choristers  are 
seeking  an  injunction  to  prohibit 
the  Union  from  trying  individual 
members  of  the  indie  chorus  union 
on  charges  of  dual  unionism  and 
conduct  declared  detrimental  to 
AGVA.  The  three  top  officers  of 
the  chorus  union  already  have 
been  given  a  triail  before  the 
AGVA  exec  board  and  found 
guilty.  They  were  ordered' expelled 
if  they  did  not  resign  from  the 
chorus  org  within  oneVeek  from 
being  officially  apprised  of  the 
union’s  action.  Service  of  notice 
was  delayed  beetle  of  the  court 
action*  I 


AT  IMRE 

The  major  New  York  niteries 
displayed  the  SRO  sign  at  Monday 
evening’s  spree.  The  New  Year’s 
Eve  revelry  by  night  had  been  paid 
for  in  advance/in  most  situations. 
The  celebrants  had  to  send  a  check 
prior  to  the  opening  in  order  to 
hold  the  reservations. 

By  Monday,  bulk  of  the  bonifaces 
were  turning  down  requests  for 
space;  The  large  spots  had  gotten 
their  fill  of  advances  and  the  smal¬ 
ler  rooms,  inherited  enough  of  the 
overflow  so  that  all  w.k.  cafes  were 
doing  well. 

Each  year,  New  Year’s  Eve  is 
selling  out  later.  Time  was  when 
the  Big  Night  was  spoken  for  long 
in  advance.  Anything  beyond  a 
week  was  considered  the  last  min¬ 
ute  as  far  as  the  Eve  was  con¬ 
cerned.  However,  the  deadline  has 
been  removed  long  since,  and  many 
start  thinking  of  celebrations  only 
a  few  days  in  advance. 

The  delay  is  apparently  caused 
by  several  factors,  one  of  them  be¬ 
ing  the  prospect  of  a  heavy  check. 
However,  the  major  deterrent  to 
early  reservations  is  struggle  for 
parking  space,  and  the  possibility 
that  tlie  driver  will  have  to  stay 
somewhat  removed  from  the  tenor 
of  the  proceedings  because  he  has 
to  stay  sober. 

Tire  biggest  gate  for  the  Eve  was 
at  the  Town  &  Country  Club, 
Brooklyn,  which  has  1,750  seats  for 
the  top  Milton  Berle  to  draw.  The 
Boulevard,  Rego  Park,  L.  I.,  also 
did  well,  with  much  of  the  trade 
coming  in  at  the  last  minute. 


Hub’s  Do-It- At-Home 

Boston,  Jan.  1. 

The  do-it-yourself  kick  extended 
to  New  Year’s  Eve  parties  at  home 
here,  cutting  into  the  nitery  biz 
far  more  than  in  past  years.  The 
tight  spending  trend  which  hit  en: 
tertainment  in  pre-Xmas  weeks,  in 
a  dropoff  of  better  than  50%  in 
celebrants  seeing  the  New  Year’s 
club  dates  last  month,  found  more 
celebrants  seeing  the  New  Year 
in  at  firesides  than  in  past  years. 

Hub  niteries  charged  about  the 
(Continued  on  page  52) 


Eastside  N.Y.  Chibs  NowGoingFor 
‘Lunch  Shifts’;  Cause-New  Buildings 


Cleve.  ‘Solid* 

Cleveland,  Jan.  1. 

Arenas  throughput  the  coun¬ 
try  expect  a  busy  winter  dur¬ 
ing  the  basketball  and  hockey 
season.  It’s  now  virtually  im¬ 
possible  to  get  a  full  week 
until  the  winter  sports  season 
winds  up. 

Last  remaining  full  week 
here,  at  the  Arena,  was  tied  up 
last  week  by  promoters  put¬ 
ting  on  a  six-day  bike  race, 
the  first  to  be  run  in  this 
country 'in  stmre  time.  'Event* 
starts  Jan.  22  apd  will  be  pro¬ 
moted  by  Pete  van  Kempen, 
a  former  racer,  and  Cteorge 
Harvey. 


AGVANix Sticks 
For  Royal  Nevada 
In  500G  Headache 


Hollywood,  Jan.  1. 

Bid  of  new  management  of  Las 
Vegas’  Royal  Nevada  Hotel  to  re¬ 
open  with  nitery  acts  to  support 
the  Perez  Prado  orch  Was  nixed 
over  the  weekend  by  the  American 
Guild  of  Variety  Artists  office  here. 
Additionally,  western  regional  di¬ 
rector  .  Irving  Mazzei  threatened 
“disciplinary  action”  against  the 
Pan-American  Agency,  for  book¬ 
ing  the  two  acts  into  the  Royal 
Nevada  despite  a  previous  AGVA 
“unfair”  listing.. 

AGVA  position,  laid  out  by  Maz¬ 
zei,  is  that  the  new  management, 
consisting  of  Maurice  Freidman. 
Louise  Marpus  and  T.  W.  Richard¬ 
son,  which  attempted  to  reopen 
last  Friday,- must  assume  the  obli¬ 
gations  of  the  previous  ownership. 
“AGVA’s  rules  provide  that  the 
(Continued  on  page  52) 
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f  The  changeover  of  New  York’s 
eastside  from  apartment  row  to 
office  layouts  is  creating  an  oasis 
crisis  in  the  swank  part  of  town. 
With  several  new  office  buildings 
already  occupied,  and  several 
others  under  construction,  the  area 
is  plagued  by  .an  extreme  shortage 
of  eateries.  Several  night  clubs  are 
either  considering  opening  for 
lunch,  or  have  been  asked  by 
groups  of  executives  to  make 
luncheon  club  arrangements. 

The  niteries  in  the  area  antici¬ 
pate  a  bonanza  when  some  of  the 
newer  buildings  are  completed,  in¬ 
asmuch  as  the  active  life  of  the 
average  cafe  will  be  extended  con¬ 
siderably.  It’s  expected  that  it  will 
pay  some  of  the  bistros  to  open 
for  several  hours  to  accommodate 
the  midday  diners.  The  luncheon 
prices  now  prevalent  in  some  of  the 
present  ,  straight  eateries'  are  high 
enough  to  be  attractive  to  the  nit¬ 
ery  bonifaces. 

The  extension  of  the  niteries  to 
luncheon  hours  would,  in  great 
measure,  compensate  for  the  trade 
that  was  taken  away  from  them 
when  the  Park  Ave.  apartment 
houses  were  tom  down  to  make  way 
for  the  office  edifices.  With  many 
forced  -to  move  out  to  outlying  dis¬ 
tricts  such  as  Long  Island,  West¬ 
chester  and  Connecticut,  the  clubs 
had  long  ago  reconciled  them¬ 
selves  to  the  permanent  loss  of  a 
sizable  segment  of  the  business. 
However,*  they  now  see  the  possi- ' 
bility  of  more  than  making  up  for 
that  loss  with  the  luncheon  trade. 

The  luncheon  club  business,  a 
sort  of  private  eating  spot  for  the 
higher  echelon  of  the  various  firms 
in  the  gray  flannels  &  wild  mink 
area,  is  an  extremely  profitable' 
form  of  the  eatery  trade.  Most  of 
it  is  on  the  expense  account,  the 
lunch  hour  is  roughly  two  hours, 
and  the  liquor  tab  Is  sizable-  As 
far  as  the  cafe  trade  is  concerned, 
it’s  believed  that  the  lunch  club 
will  vacate  in  time  for  the  night 
club  trade  to  take  over. 

At  the  present  time,  the  Blue 
Angel  has  extended  its  hours,  but 
in  the  other  direction.  Spot  now 
opens  at  around  5:30  p.m.  with 
cocktails  priced  at  50c.  The -regu¬ 
lar  dinner  trade  follows,  the  nitery 
trade  comes  in  at  10  p.m.,  and 
starting  at  2  a.m.,  Martha  Davis  & 
Spouse  and  the  Jimmy  Lyon  Trio 
move  into  the  lounge  and  hold 
forth  until  4  a.m.  Should  this  nit¬ 
ery  go  into  the  luncheon  business, 
it  would  be  in  a  position  to  make- 
all  but  a  few  hours  of  the  day  pay 
off. 
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Jerry  Lester's  1  Show  At 
Fla.  LQ  for  4  Weeks'  Pay 

Differences  between  Lou  Wal¬ 
ters,  operator  of  the  Latin  Quar¬ 
ters  in  New  York  and  Miami 
Beach,  and  comedian  Jerry  Lester 
were  resolved  last  week. ;  Walters 
paid  off  Lester  to  the  full  amount) 
of  his  four-week  booking  in  the 
Miami  spot. 

Lester  had  been  on  a  longterm 
engagement  in  the  New  York  cafe 
when  Walters  Dacted  him  for  the 
•Florida  spot.  However,  toward  the 
latter  part  of  Lester’s  run  in  New 
York,  Walters  sought  to  cancel  the 
Florida  contract  on  the  ground  that 
the  comic  had  departed  from  the 
script  and  did  an  act  not  to  the 
operator’s  liking. 

Lester  played  one  show  at  the 
Florida  spot  before  the  settlement 
took  place. 


Cuba  Montmartre  Reonens 

Havana,  Dec.  25. 

Montmartre  nitery,  one  of  Ha¬ 
vana’s  Big  Four,  reopened  (20)  fol¬ 
lowing  its  closing  by  th6  govern¬ 
ment  for  two  months.  The  spot  is 
the  site  of  the  assassination  of  the 
boss  of  the  Cuban  army’s  intelli¬ 
gence  service. 

Opening  show  starred  the  Gon¬ 
dolier!,  an  Italian  orch,  plus  two 
Italian  singers,  Ercole  Bertollini 
and  Alfredo  Clerici. 
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same  as  .last  year,  with  tops  a  $25 
couple  tab  at  the  swank  Somerset. 
Other  hosteleries  were  top-scaled 
$10  per.  Biggest  holiday  party  at 
a  local  nitery  was  in  Blinstrub’s 
1,700-seater  in  South  Boston  at 
$7.50  per,  plus  tax.  Bradford  Hotel 
used  the  ‘  roof  nitery  at  $10  per;- 
Carousel  room,  $7.50;  Empire  room, 
$2.20;  and  Grand  Ballroom,  $2.20. 
Vaughn  Monroe’s  Meadows  •  in 
Framingham  had  a  $10  tab,  Story- 
ville,  Hub  jazz  nitery,  had  a  $3.50 
cover;  Guy  Guarino’s  Moulin 
Rouge  had  Isobel  Robins  with  a  $3 
tab. 

Niteries,  hotels  and  eateries 
were  allowed  to  provide  liquor  up 
to  1  a.m.  and  food  and  entertain¬ 
ment  until  4  a.m.  during  the  New 
Year’s  Eve  celebration.  Ruling 
was  made  by  the  Boston  Licensing 
Board  in  a  special  regulation.  Tav¬ 
erns  had  to  close  at  midnight. 

Outside  of  the  regular  niteries, 
no  vaude  talent  was  offered  for  the 
1957  entry.  Hostelries  and  res¬ 
taurants  played  orchs,  bands,  trios, 
noisemakers  and  favors.  The  Stat- 
ler  Terrace  Room,  with  Jack  Mel- 
ick’s  orch  and  singer  Arlene  Fon¬ 
tana,  featured  a  “Methuselah”  bot¬ 
tle  of  champagne  for  filling  of 
New  Year’s  Eve  toast  glasses. 

Other  cafe  performers  .  In  this 
sector  for  the  eve  included  Jan 
Arden,  Blinstrub’s;  Billy  Kelly, 
Bradford  Roof;  Duquaines,  Steu¬ 
ben’s;  Teddie  King,  Story  ville; 
Baker  Sisters,  Frolic,  Revere. 

Hotels  got  the  biggest  tabs,  with 
the  Sheraton  on  top  with  $25  per 
pair,  and  Fensgate’s  tab  of  $20  per 
couple  for  their  Casino  on  the 
Charles.  Sheraton  Plaza’s  Oval 
Room,  once  top  nitery  spot  with 
acts,  got  $10  per,  plus  tax  and  tip. 

Dance  parties  at  ballrooms  for 
the  •  younger  set  were  tabbed  at 
$3.65  per  couple  at  Totem  Pole, 


Norumbega  Park;  $10  per  duo  at 
King  Philip,  Wrentham.  Picture 
house  midnight  shows,  New  Year’s 
Eve  performances  of  “Fanny”  at 
the  Shubert,  “Waltz  of  the  Torea¬ 
dors”  at  the  Colonial,  and  >  “Eu¬ 
genia”  at  the  Plymouth  cut  into 
nitery  takes. 

■Just  Another  Night’-  - 
Minneapolis,  Jan.  1. 

In  the  Twin  Cities  with  tneir 
more,  than  1,000,000  population, 
counting  suburbs,  the  once  much 
prevalent  custom  of  celebrating 
New  Year’s  eve  at  a  bistro  has 
dwindled  into  almost  nothingness. 
The  comparatively  few  remaining 
lubs,  with  a  couple  of  exceptions, 
planned  nothing  special  for  the  oc¬ 
casion  and  anticipated  little  more 
trade  than  they  usually  attract  on 
a  Saturday  night. 

For  that  matter,  there's  only  one 
class  •  supper  club  left,  the  Hotel 
Radisson  Flame  Room  here.  Foi 
New  Year’s  eve  this  intimery  with 
small  capacity  boosted  -its  usual 
$2.50-$3.50  minimum  to  $7  per. 
With  Robert  Ciary  as  its  sole  per¬ 
former,  along  with  dancing  to  the 
Don  McGrane  orch,  the  room  was 
SRO  well  in  advance. 

Hqtel  Dyckman,  where  ordinarily 
there’s  no  entertainment,  adver¬ 
tised  a  New  Year’s  Eve  party  with 
dancing  and  a  $6  minimum.  Other 
lesser  clubs  and -  theatre  bars  were 
maintaining  their  usual  prices  and 
no  cover  charges  or  minimums  tmd 
offering  nothing  in  tjie  way  of  spe¬ 
cial  attractions. 


PROFESSIONAL 
COMEDY  MATERIAL 
for  all  Theatricals 

CLASON'S  FUN-MASTER 

The  Original  Show  Biz  Gag  File 
We  Service  the  Stare 
35  Issues  $25  —  First  13  for  $7 
Singly — $1.05  Each  In  Sequence 


e  3  Parody  Books,  per  Bk  .  $10 
e  3  Blackout  Books,  per  Bk  . .  $25  • 

•  Minstrel  Budget  . .  $25  • 

How  to  Master  the  Ceremonies 

$3  per  Copy 

•  "The  Comedian"  Monthly  Service  e 

$15  per  Year  (12  Issues) 

We  Also  Teach  M.C.'Ing  and  Comedy 
Let  a  Real  Professional  Train  You 
NO  C.O.D.*S 

BILLY  GLASON 
200  W.  54th  St./  N.Y.C.  19.  Dept.  V 
Circle  7-1130 


WHEN  IN  BOSTON 

HOTEL  AVERY 

Avery  &  Washington  Sts. 

Every  room  newly  decorated. 
Air  conditioned  rooms  available. 

The  Home  of  Show  Folk 


K.C.’s  Package  Deals 
Kansas  City, -Jan.  1. 

New  Year’s  Eve  celebrating  here 
was  mu’ch  in  the  pattern  of  past 
couple  of  years.  The  deluxe  down¬ 
town  spots  offered  package  deals, 
including  seven-course  dinner, 
cocktail  (just  one),  floorshows  and 
dancing.  The  peak  price  was  at 
^Eddy’s  Restaurant  where  the  tariff 
was  $14.64  for  the  dinner  (filet 
mignon),  Mickey  Shaughnessy  and 
the  Miriam  Sage  Dancers,  and 
dancing  to  Tony  DiPradi  orch. 

Hotel  Muehlebach  offered  a 
choice  of  its  Terrace  Grill  with 
Gene  Austin  Snd  Guili  GuiR  and 
dancing  to  Tommy  Reed’s  orch,  or 
its  Cafe  Picardy  with  dancing  to 
Juan  Makula’s  orch.  Plan  was 
a  cover  and  a  minimum,  less  in 
the  Picardy  than  the  Grill. 

Hotel  President,  Famous  Restau¬ 
rant,  Leon’s,  Bretton’s  and  others 
made  Baltimore  Ave,  the  centre  of 
NYE  celebrating  here,  all  with 
special  deals. 

Reservations  totalled  about  what 
they  did  last  year,  which  was  capac¬ 
ity  for  virtually  every  downtown 
spot,  although  the  actual  reserva¬ 
tions  were  a  bit  slower  In  coming 
in  this  year.  Almost  up  to  the  Eve 
itself,  a  reservation  could  be  had 
at  most  of  the  spots,  but  by  9  p.  m. 
all  were  full. 


San  Antonio  Higher 

San  Antonio,  Jan.  1. 
San  Antonians  -paid  cover  charges 
up  to  $25  per  couple  for  the  New 
Year’s  rush.  In  the  beverage  line 
ranging  from  champagne  down, 
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coffee- was  served  at  an  Alcoholics' 
Anonymus  unit.  In  some  spots,  cov¬ 
er  charges,  including  Federal 
taxes,  were  slightly  higher  than 
last  year’s  Eve. 

Coffee  &  cake  with  free  admis- 
tion  was  the  offering  at  two  units 
of  the  AA’s  which  on  Saturday  held 
the  annual  southwest  regional 
dance  with  some  275  AA’s  from 
over  south  Central  and  southwest 
Texas  attending.' 

At  the  St.  Anthony  Hotel’s  Ana- 
cacho  Room,  the  cover  was  $12.50. 
The  King  of  Clubs  for  a  tab  of  $10 
had  fiVe-act  show.  Asran  alterna¬ 
tive,  the~  spot  admitted'  patrons  at 
$10  per  couple  but  the  fee  didn’t 
include  dinner  and  setups. 

At  Kit  Kat  Club,t  the  cover  was 
$7.20  (including  a  breakfast  featur¬ 
ing  blackeyed  peas  which  many 
southerners  believe  will  bring  luck 
throughout  the  year  if  eaten  on 
New  Year’s  Day). 

Shadowland  offered  dancing, 
noisemakers,  hats,  blowouts  and 
dancing  for  $9.60  per  couple. 
Felix’s,  formerly  the  Hurricane, 
had  a  $5  cover  per  couple. 


Royal  Nevada 

5=  Continued  from  page  51 

building  itself  carries  all  debts” 
Mazzei  explained. 

Last  January,  AGVA  slapped  the 
embargo  on  the  Royal  Nevada  in  a 
hassle  over  $500,000  in  contractual 
obligations,  plus  alleged  non-pay¬ 
ment  of  some  $25,000  in  salaries 
for  time  actually  worked.  Artists 
involved  were  Anna  Maria  Alber- 
ghetti,  Helen  Traubel,  The  Conti¬ 
nentals,  Georgie  Tapps,  Dave  Bar¬ 
ry,  Jackie  Cannon  and  others. 
Management,  at  that  time,  consist¬ 
ed  of  A1  Moll,  Frank  Fishman  and 
several  others.  . 

Acts  involved  in  last  week’s  has¬ 
sle  were  Lillian  LaNier  and  the 
team  of  Los  Caribes,  John  Barbour 
&  Elle  Johnson. 


New  York 

Delta  Rhythm  Boys,  wha  started 
at  the  Moulin.  Rouge,  Paris,  Mon¬ 
day  (31),  move,  op  to Monte  .Cqrlo, 
Feb.  15,  and  will  tour  other  Euro¬ 
pean  countries  before  returning  -tb 
the  U.S.  .  .  .  Billy  Vine  pacted  for 
Dore’s,  Pittsburgh,  Jan.  18  .  .  .  Pat 
Rooney  II  and  Pat  Rooney  III  will 
merge  again  for  a  fling  at  the 
Palace  Theatre  on  the  reprise  of 
regular  bills  Jan.  9  following  fexit 
of  the  Judy  Garland  show  .  .  -.  New 
management  at  the  New  Frontier, 
Las  Vegas,  has  cancelled  the  Lido, 
Paris,  show  „  .  .  Jose  Greco  moves 
into  the  Statler,  Detroit,  May  2  .  . . 
Evelyn  Kniglit  down  for  the  Radis¬ 
son  Hotel,  Minneapolis,  March  14. 

. . .  Patrice  Mnnsel  t6  reprise  at  the 
Desert  Inn,  Las  Vegas,  June  25. 

Annual  Negro  Actors  Guild 
meeting,  being  held  Sunday  (6)  at 
the  Grand  St,  Boys  Club,  will  give 
the  Bill  Robinson  Award  to  Hon. 
Bessie  At  Buchanan,  a  member  6f 
the  N.  Y.  State  Legislature  .  .  . 
Julie  Wilson  preeming  at- the  Stat¬ 
ler  Hilton,  Dallas,  Jan.  10  . . .  Eagle 
&  Man  tapped  for  the  Town  Ca¬ 
sino',  Buffalo,  Jan.  14  .  .  .  Doretta 
Morrow  to  the  St.  Regis  Jan.  Iff 
.  .  .  Chris  Kay  has  moved  into  the 
Penthouse. 


Hollywood 

Will  Jordan,  current  at  Cocoanut 
Grove,  opens  at  the  Sarids  Hotel, 
Las  'Vegas,  Jan.  9  .  ".".  -Swedish 
actress  Greta.  Thyssen  joins  Ben 
Blue’s  upcoming  nitery  trek  .  .  , 
Bob  De  Boye  dance  trio  signed  by* 
Cocoanut  Grove  for  three  week- 
engagement  with  Lisa  Kirk  start’ ’ 
ing  Jan.  10. . . .  Nitery  chirp. Sylvia' 
Syms,  current  at  Interlude,  made- 
her  soundtrack  vocalist  bow  Friday 
(28)  on  the  Jame$  O.  Radford  .pic, 
“Shark  Reef.”  ' 


Chicago 

Evelyn  Knight  signed  for  the 
Radisson,  Minneapolis,  for  two’ 
weeks,  March  14  .  . ..  New  date  for 
Jo  Ann  Mabes  at  Chi’s  Gate  of 
Horn  is  Jan.  11  which  is  also  en¬ 
try  date  for  Theodore  Bekel  in  to 
pitch  folksongs  for  three  weeks  i . . 
Montleone,  New  Orleans,  has 
Florian  Zabach  booked  for  two 
weeks,  Jan.  22  .  .  .  Corky  Shayne 
into  Crystal  Palace,  St.  Louis, 
next  Wednesday  (9)  for  three 
•weeks  . . .  Fort  Wayne's  NorthcrestJ 
will  have  the  Woodson  Family  in 
the  Embers  for  two  weeks,  Feb.  25. 


Her  Trill  No  Trill  On 
Coast,  Traubel  Powders 

Palm  Springs,  Jan.  1. 

The  Chi  Chi  Club  here  hardly 
lived  up  to  its  name  with  the 
Helen  Traubel-  presentation.  The 
vacationers  and  residents  in  this 
resort  obviously  weren’t  digging 
the  former  Wagnerian-  soprano  of 
the  Metropolitan  Opera.  On  her 
second  appearance,  only  a  hand¬ 
ful  showed  up,  hardly  enough  to 
warrant  a  show,  and  Miss  Traubql 
walked  off.  About  500  were  pres¬ 
ent  at  her  preem. 

Operator  Irving  Schuman_  paid 
her  off  with  her  full  weekly  salary 
of  $5;50O,  the  amount  of  her  guar¬ 
antee,  and  booked  Diosa  Costello 
to  fill  the  void.  -  - 


Presenting  IN  PERSON 

Direct  from.  Hollywood 

THE  FAMOUS  CBS-TV  NETWORK  STARS 

AMOS  AND  ANDY  SHOW 

with 

Amos  and  Andy,  and  Featuring 
Tho  Kingflsh,  Lawyer  Calhoun,  Mme.  Queen  and  the 
Eight  Original  Amos  and  Andy  Choir  Singers 

Available  for  Limited  Engagements  at  Parks,  Fairs,  Theatres, 
Supper  Clubi,  Conventions 
Commencing  Jan.  (5,  1957  ‘ 

For  Information  Contact 

JOLLY  JOYCE  THEATRICALS 

1001  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia.  Pa.  New  York  Office:  1619  Broadway 
WAInut  2-4677  PLaia  7-1786 


Latest  ABC-PAR  Record  a  VARIETY  BEST  BET 
The  Music  Goes  Round  and  Round 
b/w  I'll  Be  Worthy  of  You 

CAB  CALLOWAY 

CURRENTLY  CONTINUING 
COTTON  CLUB,  Miami  Beach 

Mgt.  BILL  MITTLER,  1619  Broadway,  New  York 


Saranac  Lake  - 

By  Happy  Benway 
Saranac  Lake,  N.Y.,  Jan.  1. 

The  Variety  Clubs-Will  Rogers 
Hospital  Fund  executives  rate 
special  mention  for  the  Christmas 
banquet  and  party  they  gave  for 
the  benefit  of  the  patients  here. 
Thanks  to  the  superintendent  of 
nurses,  Ruth  Norman,  for  her  un¬ 
tiring  work  and  ditto  to  Bob  (Mello- 
Larks)  Smith  and  Alonzo  Fisk  for 
decorating  the  hospital  with  Yule- 
tide  atmosphere.  Special  mention 
also  to  Ned  Shugrue  and  Murray 
Weiss  of  board  .of  directors,  for 
making  a  special  trip  here  to  see 
that  all  went  over  in  tiptop  shape. 

Frank  Healy,  one  of  the  original 
Seven  Jolly  Corkers,-  oldtime  min¬ 
strel  act,  exulted  over  the  bedside 
visit  from  his  brother  Dan  and 
Helen.  Kane,  the  Boop-Boop- girl; 
Happy  Benway  reminisced  with 
Smith  &  Dale  about  the  golden  era 
of  vaudeville  four  decades  ago. 

WNBZ  did  a  click  job  in  a  two- 
hour  broadcast  seeking  donations 
for  Santa  Jukebox  Fund  that  gifted 
the  needy  kiddies  of  the  down¬ 
town  colony  with  Xmas  gifts!  High- 
.  light  was  a  duet  by  Eddie  (&  Hurst) 
Vogt  and  Mayor  A.  B.  “Tony”  An¬ 
derson,  manager  of  Pontiac  Thea¬ 
tre.  A  listener  called  in  and  do¬ 
nated  $25  to  get  them  off  the  air. 
Over  250  kiddies  received  gifts 
from  a  live  Santa  Claus. 

Joe  McCoy,  manager  Loew’S 
Boro  Park  Theatre,  Brooklyn,  who 
graduated  here  with  top  honors,  in 
for  a  general  checkup  that  netted 
him  a  100%  rating.  While  here  he 
handed  out^togies  to  celebrate  the 
arrival  of  his  first-born, .  a  boy. 

Bob  (Mello-Larlcs) -Smith  of  the 
Will  Rogers  Hospital  and  Creta 
Chase  of  the  local  Rehabilitation 
Guild  did  a  program  over  WPTZ- 
TV,  Plattsburg.  They  discussed 
craft  work  being  conducted  at  the 
Will  Rogers  Hospital. 

Write  to  those  who  are  ill. 


Aggie  Fairs 

Continued  from  page  51 

open  up  a  completely  new  line  of 
bookings  for  the  Ringling  show. 
The  circus  is  planning  a  route  of 
arenas  in  the  spring,  to  be  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  summer  layoff,  and 
then  a  resumption  of  bookings  in 
the  fall.  The  CNE  stand  would 
start  its  fall  season. 

Until  CNE  came  along,  as  a  pos¬ 
sibility,  fairs  hadn’t  been  on  the 
schedule  of  the  Ringling  show. 
However,  it’s  figured  that  R-B  will 
go  after  this  type  of  date,  which 
■happens  to  be  one  of  the  more 
lucrative  fields  in  show  biz. 

The  Ringling  fall  schedule  isn’t 
yet  set,  but  it’s  likely  that  should 
hockey  dates  interfere  with  some 
choice  arena  time,  the  Ringling 
management  wouldn’t  be  ^averse  to 
going  after  the  circuit  of  fairs. 
Most  of  the  major  fair  dates  al¬ 
ready  have  been  lined  up*  for  this 
fall.  However,  possibility  exists 
that  the  Big  Show  can  play  a  route 
for.  next  year  before  hitting  the 
arena  and  auditorium  circuit. 


GENEVIEVE’S  CAN.-U.S. 
NITERIES,  ALSO  VIDEO 

French  singer  Genevieve  is  due 
in  from  Spain  J^n.  5  and  starts  at 
the  Ritz  Carlton,  Montreal,  Jan.  19 
and  follows  with  the  Hotel  St.. 
Regis,  N.  Y.  She’ll  be  in  .New  York 
for  a  protracted  period  since  she’ll 
be  on  the  Arthur  Godfrey  show  as 
a  regular  when  Peter  Lind  Hayes 
takes  over  as  a  sub  for  Godfrey 
during  latter’s  African  safari. 

Genevieve,  while  in  Europe,  re¬ 
corded  for  Vox  in  Milan,  an 
American  campaign  for  her  disk- 
ings  will  start  with  her  U.S.  return. 


Phila.  Embassy’s  Return 

The  Embassy  Club,  Philadelphia, 
which  has  been  shuttered  for  some 
time,  will  be  reopened  by  Harvey 
Lockman  sdme  time  in  March.' 
Talent  policy  isn’t  yet  set. 
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MOSS 'Tomo*  PHOTOS 

FOR  ELVIS  PRESLEY 

PHOTOS  at  low  as  1c  oach 
Writ*  for  temples,  prices. 

MOSS  PHOfO  SERVICE 

350  W.  00th  8t.„  N.Y.  10.  N.V 
PLAZA  7-3520 

Slnca  33.  Serving  America'!  Stars 


VING  MERLIN 


and  his 

VIOLIN  BEAUTIES 


ZIEGFELD  FOLLIES 
LATIN  QUARTER,  MIAMI 


Mgt.:  Jarry  Levy*  Fred  Amsol 
Direction:  William  Morris  Agency 


RAJAH  RABOID 

Entertaining  In  Japan 

JANUARY  16TH 
7745  NOREMAC  AVE. 

MIAMI  BEACH,  FLA. 
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Wednesday,  Jannary  2,  1957 


VARIETY  BILLS 

WEEK  OF  JANUARY  % 

Numerals  In  c«nn«ctl*n  with  bills  bslow  Indicate  epanlnf  day  ef  |h«w  • 
whathar  full  ar  split  weak 

Latter  In  parentHeses  Indicates  circuit:  (1)  Independent;  (L)  Leew;  (M)  Moss; 
(P)  Paramount;  (It)  RKO;  <$)  Stoll;  (T)  Tivoli;  (W)  Warner 


NEW  YORK  CITY 


Music.  Hall  (R)  3 

Lilliah  Murphy  • 
Ed  Powell 
Eleanor  Rein* 
Muriel  Ives 
Suzanne  Shautr 
Melitta  it  Wicons 
Mill's  Chimps 


Palace  (P)  a 

Judy  Garland 
Smith  it  Dale 
G  it  F  Szony 
Man  King 
4min  Bros, 

Paul  Sydell 


AUSTRALIA 


MELBOURNE 
Tivoli  (T)  I 
Richard  Hearne 
Julia 

Nicolas  Darvas 
Lane  Bros. 

Ross  &  La  Pierre 
Bob  Bromley 
The  Albins 
Billy  Banks 
Alwyn  Leckie 
Frank  Ward 
Daniel  DaVey 
Lewis  Jacob 
SYDNEY 
TIvOll  (T)  | 
George  Wallace 
Maurice  Colleand 
Jim  Gerald 
Jennie  Howard 
Quoehie  Paul 
Millie  Hansen 
Morry  Barling 
Peggy  Mortimer 
Jandy 

Tony  •  Moynihan 
Brenda  Charles 
George  Nichols 


Jack  O’Dowd 
Wilbur  Wheeler 
Flat  Tops 
2  Randows 
Bowery  Plano  4 
*  ADELAIDE 
w  Reyel  <T>  a 
Katherine  Dunham 
Co. 

PRINCESS 
Melbourne  <T)  t 
Richard  Beynon 
Philip  Stalnton 
Nlcolette  Bernard 
Percy  Marmont 
Noel  Howlett 
Heath  Joyce 
Margaret  Wolfit 
Brian  Barrie 
Frank  Taylor 
Arthur  Whitehead 
Gerald  Duggan 
James  Doone 
Frank  Wilson 
'Lily  Moore 
Stewart  Finch 
Carole  Taylor 
Keith  .Johns 


Cabaret  Bills 


NEW  YORK  CITY 


■on  Solr 

Tony  £  Eddie 
Kaye  Ballard 
Jimmie  Daniels 
Three  Flames 
Bruce  Kirbys 
Warren  Vaughan 
Blue  Angel 
T  C  '‘Jones 
Bea  Arthur 
Will  Holt 
Martha  Davis 
'  it  Spouse 
Jimmy  Lyons  3 

•  Cameo 
Teddy  Wilson 

Chardas 

Anny  Kapitanny 
Lili  -  ' 

Bela  Babal .  Ore 
Tibor  Rakossy 
Bill  Yedla 
Dick  Marta 
Chateau  Madrid 
Mario  Escudero 
Teresa  Amaya 
Bonita  Sis 
A1  Castellanos  Ore 
Luis  Ortiz  Ore 
Copacabani" 
Billy  Eckstine 
Tony  Reynolds 
Jackie  Metcalf  • 
Nora  Bristow 
Michael  Durso  Ore 
Frank  Marti  Oro 

•  Duplex 
Serena  Shaw 
Rudy  De  Saxe 
Alvaro  Dalmar 

No.  I  Fifth  Ave 
Bob  Downey 
Harold  Fonville 
Hotel  Ambassador 
Chauncey  Gray  Ore 
JaniSarkozl 
Gypsies 

Quintero  Rhumbas 
Hotel  Biltmore 
Eddie  Lane  Ore 
Hotel  Pierre 
Galena  • 

Domain  Bros. 
Stanley  Melba  Ore 
Alan  Logan  Ore 
Joan  Bishop 

*B&'«U** 

Guy  Lombardo 
Hotel  Taft 
Vincerit  Lopez  Ore 
Hotel  St.  Regis 
Connie  Towers 
Milt  Shaw  Oro 
Ray  Bari  Ore 
Hotel  Sfatler 
TAJ  Dorsey  Oro 


Latin  Quarter 

Allen  it  DeWood 
Jesters 
Trio  Cottas 
Nanci  Crompton 
.Syncopated  Waters 
Luclenne  it  Ashour 
Lynn  Christie 
Dorothy  Vernon 
Jo  Lombardi  Oro 
B  Harlowe  Ore 
Hotel  Plaze 
Annie  Cordy 
Ted  Straeter 
Mark  Monte  J 
Le  Reuban  Bleu 
Lola  Fisher 
Irwin  Corey 
Cindy  &  Llndy 
Norman  Paris  3 
Harry  Noble 
Park  Sheraton 
Jose  Melis 
Spark  Thurman 
Town  A  Country 
Milton  Berle 
Punhills 
Betty  George 
Stan  Fisher 
Metropolitan  6 
•Vrznn  Troupe 
Burpell  Dancers 
Ned  Harvey  Ofro 
Pupl  Campo  Ore 
.  Two  Guitars 
Kostya  Poliansky 
Dolores  Dauphino 
Leonid  Lugovsky 
Eugene  it  Sonya 
Andrei  Hamshay  ‘ 

•  Versailles 
Constance  Bennett 
Salvatorp  Gioe  Ore 
Panchito  Ore 
Viennese  Lantern 
Vicki  Autier 
Dolores  Perry 
Ernest  Schoen  Oro 
Harold  Sandler 
Paul  Mann 
Village  Barn 
Belle  Carroll 
Johnny  Gilbert 
Jack  Wallace 
Danny  Davis  Ore 
.Larry .  McMahon 
Piute  Pete 
Irving  Harris 
Village  Vanguard 
Abbey  Lincoln 
Mae  Barnes 
C  Williams  Trio 
Walderf-Astorfa 
Lena  Horne  ‘ 

Emil  Col.eman  Oro 
Mlscha  Borr  Ore 


CHICAGO 


Black  Orchid 

Larry  Storch 
Johnnie  Mathis 
Lurlean  Hunter 
Blue  Angel 
"Calypso  Extrava* 
ganza"  -  •  . 
Princess  Abilia 
King  Christian 
Lord  Rafael 
Lady  Angelia 
Lady  Margaret 
Lady  Jeanne 
Lord  Carlton 
Emperor  Sago 
King  Rudolph 
A1  D’Lacy  Ore 
Blue  Note 
Duke  Ellington 
Chez  Paree 
"Jerry  Lewis  Rev" 
Jerry  Lewis 
Lou  Brown  ' 

Ray  Toland 
Aristocrats  (7) 

Dick  Humphries 
Judy  Scott 
Elisa  Jayne 
Ted  Fio  Rito  Ore 


Conrad  Hilton 

"Comics-On-Ice" 

D,  Arnold  it  Marji 
The.  Boyers 
Lilian  Renee 
Paul  Duke 
George  Simpson 
Paul  Gibben 
J.  Melendez  it  D 
Maxfield 
Virginia  Sellers 
John  Keston 
Boulevar-Dears  A 
Boulevar-Dons 
F.  Masters .  Ore 
Drake  Hotel 
.Marguerita  Sierra 
London  House 
Barbara  Carroll 
Ahmad  Jamal  (3) 
Faith  Winthrop 
Mister  Kelly's 
Hamish  Menzies 
Georgia  Carr 
Harry  Slottag  (3) 
Marx  A  Frigo 
Frank  d'Rome 
Palmer  House 
Helen  Traubel 
Pompoff  Thedy  A 
.Family 


LOS  ANGELES 


Ambassador  Hotel 

Connie  Russell 
Orrin  Tucker  Ore 
Bar  of  Music 
Mae  Williams 
Oscar  Cartier 
Felix  De  Cola 
Jerry  Linden  'Ore 
^  Bandbox 
Billy  Gray 
Leo  Diamond 
Bert  Gordon 
Eddie  LeRoy 
Short  Twins 
Carol  Shannon 
Dodie  Drake 
Bailey  Trio  * 


tiro's 

Frances-  Faye 
Trio  Bassle 
Gerl  Galian  Ore 
Felix  Martinique  Ore 
Crescendo 
Gail  Robbins 
Marshall  A  Farrell 
Ray  Toland  Ore 
Interlude 
Syh-ia  S.vms 
H  Babasin  Qtt. 

Mocahibo 
Allan  Jones 
Frankie  Sands  Trio 
Paul  Hebert  Ore 
Moulin  Rouge 


De  Castro  -Sis  (3)  \  Morey  Amsterdam 

Three  Rebertes  LAE  Roberts  « 

Wlere  Bros.  <3)  Lois  Ray 

Staffer  Hotel  'Eddy  Bergman  Ore 

LAS  VEGAS 


Desert  Inn 

Billy  Daniels 
Cathy  Bosic 
Paul  Gilbert 
Caribbeans 
Benlta  D’ Andrea 
Elroy  Peace 
Art  Johnson 
Donn  Arden  Dncrs 
Carlton  Hayes  Ore 
.  Dunes 
Smart  Affairs  '57 
Larry .  Steele 
Leonard  Bros.  • 
Fouchee  Dancers 
Rose  Hardaway 
Willie  Louis 
Flash  Gordon 
Sir  Lionel  Beckles 
Lon  Fontaine 
Beige  Beauts 
Lupky  Henry  pre 
El  Cortez 
Rusty  Lane 
Bobby  Pinkus 
Herby  Barris 
Mack  Pearson 
Cirquettes’ 

Sterling  Young  Ore 
El  Rancho  Vegas 
Lisa  Kirk 
Jimmy  Komack 
Warner 
El  Rancho  Ore 
Renee  Molnar  Dncrs 
Flamingo 
Ink  Spots 
Brenda  Lee 
Archie  Robbins 
Flamingoettes  . 

Lou  Basil  Ore 
Fremont  Hotel 
Genie  Stone 
Cortez~&  Boyer 
4  Gems 

Sammy  Blank  Ore 
Golden  Nugget 
Sons  of  Golden 
West 

Hank  Penny 
Sue  Thompson 
Freddie  Masters 
Sextette 
Hacienda' 

Joe  Graxdon 


Daryl  Harper  Show 
Bruce  Davis 
New  Frontier 
Jack  Carter 
Georgia  Gibbs 
The  Lancers 
Venus  Starlets 
Garwood  Van  Oro 
Riviera 

"Frolics  of  '57" 
Liberace 
Jean  Fenn  . 

Geo.  Liberace  Sym¬ 
phony  Ore. 
Riviera  Dancers 
Ray  Sinatra  Oro 
Sahara 

‘Milltown  Revklted* 
Abbott  A  Costello 
SaHarem  Dncrs 
Cee  Davidson  Oro 
Sands 
Jerry  Lewis 
Devoy  Trio 
Copa  Girls 
Antonio  Morelli  Ore 
Clark  Bros. 

Morgan  Bros. 

Four  Voices 
Rounders 
Ernie  Ross  Trio 
ShoWboat 
Oscar  Cartier 
Tere  Sheehan 
Garr  Nelson 
Showboat  Girls 
Mike  Werner  Oro 
Sliver  Slipper 
French.  Folies 
Hank  Henry 
Ar.tie  James 
Sparky  Kaye 
Cliff  A  Judy  Ferre 
Mac  Dennison 
Jimmie  Cavanaugh 
Slipperettes 
G.  Redman  Ore 
Thunderblrd 
Carl  Ravazza 
Nip  Nelsqn 
Cordalins 
Barney  Rawlings 
Thunderbird  Dncrs 
A1  Jahns  Ore 
Dukes  of  Dixieland 


MIAMI-MIAMI  BEACH 


Americana 

Xavier  Cugat 
Abbe  Lane 
Jackie  Kahane 
Fecundo  Rivera  5 
Cugat  Revue 
Dave ’Lester  Ore 
Ball  it  Chain 
Billie  Holiday 
Australian  Jazz  4 
Blue  Notes 

Bar  of  Music 
Bill  Jordan 
Gina  Valente 
Guy  Rennie 
Harvey  Bell 
Phyllis  Arnold 
Jules  De  Salvo 
Chateau 
Peter  Woods 
Luke  Salem 
Rick  Allen 
San  Kanez  Ore 
Cotton  Club 
Cab  Calloway  • 
Lonnie  Sattin 
Sallie  Blair 
Will  Gaiifes 
Michelle  Clark 
Norma  Miller  Dcrs 
Orioles 
Will  Gaines 
Do  Lido 
Pupi  Campo  Ore 
Bea  Kalmus 
Paul  Valentine 
The  Tones  (7) 
Gustavo  Dancers 
Eden  Roc 
Georgia  Gibbs 
Jack  Carter 
Mai  Malkin  Ore 
Chuey  Reyes  Ore 
Empress 
Mickey  Katz 
Holly  -Warren 
Mandy  Campo  Ore 
Fontainebleau 
Louis  Armstrong 
Velma  Middleton 
A1  Navarro  Ore 
Sacasa's  Ore 
Golden  Gate 
Marion  Powers 
Fletcher  Peck  Trio 
Stuart  Morgan  3 
Brick  Bros.  A 
Mr.  Murphy 
Art  Mooney  Ore. 
Buddy  Walker 
Rey  Mambo  Ore 
Latin  Quarter 
Jerry  Lester 
Helen  Wood 
Bob  Kennedy 
Dominique 
George  Matson 
Ving  Merlin  Strings 
Lynn  Christie 


Ziegfeld  Follies 
Leon  A  Eddie's 
Can-Can  Girls 
Toni  Rave 
Terry  Rich 
Denise 
Atoma 

Monte  Carlo 

Betty  A  Jane  Kean 
Rocky  Cole 
Leonard  Young 
Sid  Tucker  Ore 
Murray  Franklin's 
Roy  Sedley 
Don  Rickies 
Linda  Bishop 
Murray  Franklin 
Billy  Mitchell 
Eddie  Bernard 
Nautilus 
Gene  Baylos 
Lillian  Weiss  . 

Syd  Stanley  Ore 
Sans.  Soucl  Hotel 
Phil  Foster 
Sammy  Walsh 
Freddy  Calo  Ore 
Place  Pigalle 
B  S  Pully 
Dixie  Evans 
French  Follies  . 
Seville 

Charlie  FaiTell 
Mickey  Gentile 
Tommy  ‘Ryan 
Johnny  Silvers  Ore 
Rey  Mambo  Oro 
Saxony 
Ruth  Wallis 
Malagon  Sisters 
Frankie  Scott 
Cortes  Ore 

Roney  Plaza 
Jan  Winters  . 

Linda  Bishbp 
Juliette  Robbins 
Serge  Valdez  Ore 
5  O'clock 

Siska 

Tommy  Raft 
A1  Golden 
Parisian  Rev 
Thundorblrd 
The  Kentones 
Rip  Taylor 
Libby  Dean 
Hal  De  Ciccio 
Vagabonds 
Vagabonds 
Helen  Forrest 
Babe  Pier 
Frank  Linale  Ore 
Versailles 
Alan  Gale 
The  Haggetts 
Bill  Shirley 
Arnold  Dover 
Teddy  King  Oro 


HAVANA 


Tropicana 
Gloria  A  Roland* 
Harmonics  • 

Miguel  Herero 
Carmellta  Vasquez 
Carmela  Reyes 
Ruffinos  ,  ' 

Elsa  Marval 
Ramojl  Calzadilla 
Paulina  Alverez 
S  Suarea  Orq 
A  Romeu  Orq 


sans  Soucl 

June  Valli 
Sonia.  Calero 
Victor  Alvarez 
Ortega  Ore  • 
Montmartre 
Blanqulta  Amaro 
Ercole  Bertollini 
Alfredo  Clerici 
Gondoliers 

Nacional 
Celeste  Holm 
Lolo  A  Lita 
W,  Reyes  Oro 


RENO 


Mardl  Gras 

The-  Jesters 
Lewis  A  Sanchez 
Mapes  Skyroom 
Wilder  Bros.  . 
SkyletS  ’  ' 


Ed  .Fitzpatrick  -Ore 
Riverside 
Roma.  Vincent  ‘ 

Hal  Leroy 
Starlets 

Bill  Clifford-  Oro 


Wallerstein  Mex  Prods’  Chief. 

Mexico  City,  Dec.  25. 

Gregorio  Wallerstein  is  prexy  by 
unanimous  vote  for  the  ensuing 
year  of  the  national  Mexican  Pro¬ 
ducers  AssnV  . 

His  top  aides  ard  Santiago  iReachi 
and  Cesar  Santos  Galindo,  yeepee's,* 
and  Alfonso  Rosas  Priego,  treas¬ 
urer. 


Literati 


6  Mex-Made  Pix  For 

Israeli  Film  Week 

Mexico  City,  Dec.  25. 
Six  outstanding  -  Mexican  pix, 
prize  winners  in  international  film 
fairs,  are  to  b£  sent  before  Jan.  1 
to  Israel  for  exhibition  during  a 
Mexican  cinematographic  week  in 
the  world’s  youngest  republic.  This 
show  is  intended  to  make  Mexican  J 
pix  better  known  in  Israeli.  I 
The  film  week  is  to  be  in  a  2,000- 
seat  Tel-Aviv  cinema,  according  to  | 
Solomon  I.  Wallerstein,  brother  of 
Gregorio  Wallerstein,  a  top  filmite 
in  Mexico,  who  was  instrumental 
in  boosting  Mexican  pictures  *in 
Israeli. 


Unit  Review 


New  Frontier*  Las  Vegas 

Las  Vegas,  Dec.  25. 
Robert  Alton's  “ A  Salute'  To 
Cole  Porter ,”  with  Dolores  Gray , 
Dick  Shawn,  Sally  Forrest,  George 
Chakiris,  Robert  Kaye,  Trio  Bassi 
(3),  Venus  Dancers  (20),  Garwood 
Van  Orch  (19);  $2  minimum. 


The  recent  “Salute  To  Cole 
Porter”  telespec  has  been  refash¬ 
ioned  and  handsomely  -mounted  for 
the  nitery  boards  for  a  layout  in 
the  Venus  Room.  It  emerges  as 
a  dandy.  Headlining  Dolores  Gray 
and  Dick  Shawn,  with  Sally  Forrest 
as  an  extra-added,  the  production 
is  slickly  staged  by  Robert  Alton 
for  a  poshly  designed  commentary 
on  the  Porter  musical  genius. 

The  opus  .springboards  from  an 
Alton  production  set  to  “It’s  De¬ 
lightful,  It's  De-lovely  ”  “What  Is 
This  Thing  Called  Love?,”  “So  In 
Love,”  “You’re  the  Top,”  and 
“Blow,  Gabriel,  Blow,”  terped  by 
Miss  Forrest  and  newcomer  George 
Chakiris.  Production  signals  Miss 
Gray,  Who  initials  with  “I’ve  Got 
You  Under  My  Skin”  in  raucous 
belting  which  i£  good.  Miss  Gray 
has  developed  no  tricks  to  stylize 
i  her  chirping  —  she  -  sings  straight 
and  makes  no  attempt  to  ape  con¬ 
temporary  canaries.  With  faves  like 
“My  Heart  Belongs  To  Daddy” 
(sung  while  doing  a  dignified  strip) 
and  “It’s  Allright  With  Me,”  she 
further  establishes  her  individuali¬ 
ty.  Miss  Gray  scores  biggest  with 
“Just  One  of  Those  Things,”  also 
gets  enthusiastic  response  with  “I 
Get  a  Kick^)ut  of  You,”  and  “Why 
Can’t  You  Behave?” 

Shawn  has  no  real'  connection 
with  “Salute”  as  far  as  continuity 
goes,  but  this  notwithstanding,  he 
swipes  the  show.  Except  for  his 
trademark,  the  “Glory,  Glory, 
Hallelujah”  bit  about  the  old  Con¬ 
federate  coming  up  over  the  hori¬ 
zon,  his  material  is  new  since  his 
previous  Vegas  playdate.  Like  most 
of  the  other  comedians  on  the  Strip 
lately,  he  has  an  Elvis  Presley 
imitation,  but  Shawn’s  takeoff  sails 
into  outer  space  for  a  sock  devasta-  I 
tion.  His  hep  patter  leads  to  a  top- 
drawer  comedy  performance  in* 
which  he  portrays  a  topically  fa¬ 
miliar  rock  ’n’  roller  complete  with 
black  leather’ jacket.  Shawn  is  one 
of  the  keenest-honed  young  buf¬ 
foons  around  and  can  be  Counted 
on  to  elicit  hdwls  anywhere. 

Sally  Forrest  emotes  on  toes  as 
she  duos  with  George -Chakiris  in 
the  lush  Alton  choreos.  She  exud.es 
|  a  definitive  portrayal  which  points 
;  up  her  motion  picture  background. 
But  most  significantly,  she  clearly 
indicates  that  she  can  perform 
before  a  live  audience  a’na  evoke 
visual  excitement  as  well  as  if  she 
were  terping  in  front  of  the  cam¬ 
eras.  It  might  have  even  been  to 
the  benefit  of  the  producers  to  ex¬ 
tend  her  role  to  include  a  solo,  for 
it  seems  very  evident  that  Miss 
Forrest  has  the  show  biz  where¬ 
withal  to  go  it  alone. 

The  24-year-old  Chakiris  shows 
promise  with  his  songs  and  dances. 
He’s  especially  effective' in  the  big 
and  lilting  “Begin  the  Begiiine” 
number  with  Miss  Forrest.  The 
basis  for  the  success  of  .  this  show, 
which  overall  is  one  of  the  most  ‘ 
masterfully  encased  revusicals  to 
play  this  town,  can  be  attributed  to 
the  fine  hand. of  Alton.  His  skillful 
touch,  especially  during  the  superb  : 
productions,  creates  an  exciting : 
panorama  oft  theatre  artistry  that 
not  only  manifests  a  fitting  tribute 
’  to  Porter  but  results  in  a  new  com¬ 
pliment  to  Alton’s  own  skill. 

The  Trio  Bassi,  a  solid  opening 
act,  presents'  two  guys  and  a  gal 
expertly,  juggling,  with  their  feet 
such  bunglesome  objects  as  beds, 
tables,  and  a  ned-sized  playing 
card.  Rapidly ,  paced,  the  act  .fits 
the  rhythm  of’  the  revue.  Robert 
Kaye  does  an  okay  production  sing¬ 
ing  job  that  keeps  in  league  with 
.his  teammates,  and  the  Venus 
Dancers  add  appropriate  grace. 

'  Smart  musical  arrangements,  by 
David  Rose  and  Bill  Reddie,  are 
smoothly  batoned  by  Garwood  Van, 
who  keeps  his  orch  busy  during 
the  entire  90-minute  stint  except 
for  part  of  Shawn’s  act.  Show  bows 
out  Jan.  20.  Duke . 


‘Town  Journal'  Also  Folds 

Town  Journal,  a  monthly  with 
over  2,000,000  circulation  started 
by  Farm  Journal  Inc.  in  1953,  last 
week  became  the  third  mag  to  fold 
in  a  fortnight.  As  with  Collier’s 
apd  Women’s  Home  Companion 
out  of  Crowell-Collier,  fodlo  of  the 
family  mag  was  laid  chiefly  to  the 
lack  of  advertising  coin  for  books 
“not  quite  at  the  top  of  the  heap,” 
and  to  rising  production  costs. 

Mag.  spokesman  held  little  hope 
that  Town  Journal  could  have 
reached  black  ink  before  another 
three  years  had  elapsed,  despite 
the  fact  that  it  grossed- $3,000,000 
in  advertising  in  1956.  Forty  em¬ 
ployees  would  be  affected  by  the 
closing,  company  said.  A  severance 
payoff  is  being  ironed  out. 


Macmillan’s  Show  Biz  Items 

Flock  of show  biz  and  allied 
items  on  the  upcoming  Macmillan 
list  include  Roger  Wood  and  Mary 
Clarke’s  “Shakespeare  at  the  Old 
Vic  1955-56,”  originally  published 
in  England,  and  a  sequel  to  the 
1953-54  anthology;  A.  C.  Scott’s 
“The  Classical  Theatre  of  China,” 
illustrated  by  the  author,  also  first 
published  abroad. 

Also  via  Macmillan:  “Dancers  of 
Today”  by  Hugh  Fisher  (and  im¬ 
port);  “A  History  of  Russian  Music” 
by  Richard  Anthony  Leonard; 
“Schubert’s  Songs,”  revised  edi¬ 
tion  edited  by  Martin  Cooper 
(import);  and  Jt>el  Tail’s  “Tech¬ 
niques  of  Magnetic  Recording.” 


’  Hindmarsh  Dead  At  70 

Harry  Comfort  Hindmarsh  col¬ 
lapsed  at  his  desk  and  died  of  a 
heart  attack  in  Toronto  Dec.  20, 
less  than  a  month  before  his  70th 
birthday.  One  of  the  continent’s 
fabulous  newspapermen,  he  was 
president  of  the  Toronto  Star, 
Canada's  largest  daily  (408,485)  and 
of  the  Atkinson  Charitable  Founda¬ 
tion  which  owns  it  and  by  Ontario 
law  must  soon  sell  90%  of  •it. 
Property  includes  900,000-circ.  Star 
Weekly  and  two  syndicates;  and 
if  a  current  $23,000,000  bitt  is  ac¬ 
cepted  the  sale  yyll  be  the  largest 
in  newspaper  history. 

Sharply  profiled  four  years  ago 
in  Maclean’s  by  its  managing  editor 
Pierre  Berton  (ex-Vancouver  Sun 
and  one  of  the  few  top  Canadian 
mag  writers  who  never  worked  for 
him),  Hindmarsh  was  pleased.  He 
commissioned  Berton  to  write  what 
was  in  effect  his  8,000-word  obit¬ 
uary,  which  was  held  and  used  as 
such  in  the  Star  day  after  his  death. 
Starting  on  page  1,  it  also  covered 
all  of  page  4  except  an  unrelated 
photo. 


Cosmo’s  B’way  Issue 

Cosmopolitan’s  January  issue 
devotes  the  bulk  of  its  space  to 
Broadway  in  a  fairly  exhaustive 
treatment.  The  issue  covers  a 
multitude  of  facets  of  the  Main 
Drag  with  stories  treated  in  a 
manner  to  glamorize  it  for  the 
|  hinterlander. 

The  mag  covers  more  phases  of 
the  entertainment  industry  includ¬ 
ing  show  trains,  television,  legit, 
dance  schools  and  talgpt  agencies. 
Press  agents  get.  their  inping  too, 
with  Eddie  Jaffe,  one  of  the  better 
publicised  flacks,  given  a  picture 
story  to  himself.  Richard  Harrity 
casts  a  .  nostalgic  glance  at' the  old 
Broadway  with  nis  moist  eyed 
reminiscences  of  the  Broadway  of 
the  two-a-day. 

Opening  nights,  Tin  Pan  Alley, 
jaz?  joints  and  record  shops  provide 
more  the  Cosmo  mosaic, 

•  There  ’v^ro  picture'  spreads,  'on 
niteries,  the  Automats,  sightseeing 
industry  and  many  of  the  other 
elements  that  make  the  Stem  a 
gawker’s  delight. 


Zinsser’s  Book 

William  K.  Zinsser,  N.Y.  Herald 
Tribune  film  critic,  recounts  thje 
semi-perilous  adventures  of  him¬ 
self  and  wife  in  various  remote 
corners  of  the  world  in  the  forth¬ 
coming  book,  “Any  Old  Place  With 
You,”  which  Simon  &  Schuster  will 
publish  in  February.  Saga  includes 
a  night  in  Mau  Mau  land,  a  brush 
with  the  Watusi  warriors  in  the 
Belgian  Congo,  a  lion  chase  in 
Kenya  and  episodes  in  Siam, 
Cambodia  and  Hong  Kong.  Title 
of  the  humorous  tome  comes,  by 
permission,  from  the  old  Richard 
Rodgers  &  Larry' Hart  song. 

Chapters  appearing  first  in 
Woman’s  Day  and  Coronet. 


Beaverbrook’s-  100%  Takeover 
.Beaverbrook  Newspapers  Ltd. 
has  bought  all  shares  in  the 
Glasgow  Evening  Citizen,  thus  be¬ 
coming  the  daily’s  sole  owner. 

Hitherto  the  Express  group  of 
Lord  Beaverbrook,  while  control- 


ding  the  Evening  Citizen  through  a 
51%  shareholding,  has  owned  it 
jointly  with  the  Outram  group, 
proprietors  of  the  more  dignified 
Glasgow  Herald,  Bulletin  and  Even¬ 
ing  Times. 

A  sum  of  $300,000  has  reportedly 
been  paid  by  the  Express  Group 
for  the  remaining  49%  sharehold¬ 
ing  in  the  Evening  Citizen. 

Deal  has  been  basis  for  many 
rumors  in  newspaper  circles  about 
a  sellout  of  the  Outram  group’s 
three  publications. 


Peron  Press  On  Block 

The  advisory  board  .counselling. 
Argentina’s  Provisional  Govern¬ 
ment  on  legislation  has  at  last 
proposed  a  plan  to  dispose  of 
Peron’s  newspaper  and  radio  chain. 
The  majority  vote  on  the  Junta 
was  for  sale  by  auction,  or  through 
public  tender.  The  chain  included 
14  newspapers'  with  aggregate  cir¬ 
culation  of  about  700,000. 

The  Peron  chain  has  been  man¬ 
aged  throughout  the  15-mont'n 
hiatus  by  a  series  of  administrators. 
Although  expected  to  take  -care  of 
business  only,  they  interfered  in 
editorial  policies  on  behalf  of 
friends  in  administration  or  poli¬ 
tics,  and  in  one  case  provoked  a 
duel  between  an  editor  and  sub¬ 
editor.  This  week  the  Treasury 
handed  out  29  million  pesos  ($1,- 
000,000)  for  upkeep  of  the  chain, 
but  hopes  to  recover  this  coin  when 
the  papers  go  up  for  sale. 


CHATTER 

Doubleday  optioned  a  novel  Mrs. 
Jacques  Sernas  has  written,  based 
on  her  husband’s  experiences  as  a 
French  resistance,  leader  during 
the  war.  • 


Metro  Studio 

■  Continued  from  pace  7  — j 

theatre  company.  As  soon  as  the 
debt  is  resolved,  Vogel  said,  a  date 
will' be  announced  for  the  distribu¬ 
tion  of  new  shares  of  stock  in  the 
production  -  distribution  company 
and  the  theatre  company.  The  Fed¬ 
eral  Court,  acting  under  the  Dept, 
of  Justice’s  consent  decree  order, 
has  given  Loew’s  until  Feb.  1  to 
make  the  division. 

When  the  stock  split  takes  place 
and  stockholders  receive  a  half  a 
share  of  stock  in  each  company, 
it’s  expected  that'  a  single  share 
in  each  company  will"  be  valued  at 
between  $10  and  $12.  It’s  figured 
that  the  book  value  of  the  theatre 
shares  will  be  between  $17.50  and 
$19,  with  an  annual  earning  of 
about  60c.  a  share.  No  estimate  of 
the  book  or  earning  value  of  the 
production  -  distribution  company 
shares  has  been  made.  However, 
it’s  asserted  by  Wall  Streeters  that 
the  potential  is  much  greater  and 
that  there  is  chance  for  substantial 
growth  in  the  value  of  the  produc¬ 
tion  company’s  shares. 

Excluding  the  possibility  of  a 
run  of  good  b.o.  pictures,  the  pro¬ 
duction  company  can  expect  a  gross 
income  of  $27,500,0Q0  over  the  next 
seven  years  on  the  basis  of  agree¬ 
ments  already  concluded  for  the 
licensing  of  the  company’s  pre-1948 
films  to  television.  In  addition, 
negotiations  are  continuing  for  the 
licensing  of  the  films  in  other  mar¬ 
kets. 


Best  Test 

Continued  from  page 

industry  and  had  retained  his  in¬ 
terest  in  data-establishing  systems. 
He  figured  out  the  preview  card 
setup  still  in  us6  by  the  studio. 

Over  the  years,  the  preview 
cards  have  given  the  studio  a  gen¬ 
eral  idea  of  the  comparative  worth 
of  productions.  Current  situation, 
however,  marks  the  first  time  that 
an  accurate  percentage  breakdown 
has  been  available  on  two  succes¬ 
sive  pictures  of  the  same  type  and 
with  the  same-  star. 

Percentage  analysis,  incidentally, 
is  arrived  at  by  a  complicated 
arithmetic  structure  •  which  as¬ 
signs  certain  point  values  to  each 
comment  classification:  Excellent, 
Good,  Fair  and  Poor.  Thg  ','iotar 
points  are  divided  by  the  number 
of  preview  cards  to  arrive  at  the 
percentage  rating. 

In  addition  to  the  overall  rating 
achieved  by  the  film,  Shavelson  and 
Rose  are  convinced  of  peak  box- 
office  response  as  a  result  of  in¬ 
dividual  comments  on  the  cards. 
Preview  audiences  generally  rated 
it  the  best  Hope  film  yet. 
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La  Rmde  &  La  Roulette  Rooms  Go 
Into  High  in  Miami  B’eh  Holiday  Gail 


Miami  Beach,  Jan.  1.  -i 

Peter  Lind  Hayes  &  Mary  Healy 
were  back  for  their  annual  stay  in 
the  La  Ronde  of  the  Fontainebleau 
and  to  kick  off  the  name  sked  of 
acts  booked  for  the  season,  as  de¬ 
tailed  in  last  week's  Variety. 
They’re  a  sound  choice  for  holiday 
period  resorters,  majority  of  whom 
are  here  with  the  kids  and  looking 
for  likely  spots  where  they  can 
take  them  along.  The  Hayes-Healy 
concepts  are  tailored  for  this  audi¬ 
ence.  '  . 

Always  the  literate  in  his  ap¬ 
proach  to  new  comedy  and  satiri¬ 
cal  ideas,  Hayes  has  come  up  with 
a  fast-moving  colorful  set  of  fresh 
routines,  based  in  the  main,  on 
spoofings  of  “My  Fair  Lady”  and 
“King  &  I.”  With  the,.  Toppers 
group  lending  a  solid  assist,  he 
and  the  spouse  work  over  the  top 
items  from  score  and  books'  of  the 
clicks,  to  keep  the  “I’ve  seen"  or 
“heard"  comments  ‘buzzing  while 
they  lampodn  the  stars.  It's  high- 
level  stuff  that  contains  the  touch¬ 
es  which  spark  howls  at  the  combo 
of  costuming  and  funnybone-an- 
gled  lines  worked  into  the  run¬ 
downs.  Zinger-upper  for  closing 
phase  is  a  burlesque  on  Elvis  Pres¬ 
ley.  It’s  an  audio-visual  howl.  In 
all,  a  classy  session  of  cafe-per¬ 
forming. 

The  Step  Bros,  set  the  show 
winging  with  their  challenge  hoof¬ 
ing,  splits,  slides  and  chatty  breaks 
to  spell  the  heel  &  toe  segments. 
Morris  Rappaport  conducts  the  ace 
Sacasas  crew  for  sharp  ‘  back¬ 
grounding  H&H,  with  Murray 
Schlamm  handling  the  brief  intro 
chore  in  okay  fashion. 

Monte  Carlo 

Last  season,  the  Roulette  Room 
In  this  uptownery  was  a  big  win¬ 
ner  among  the  smaller  luxury 
hostels,  featuring  a  lineup  of  acts 
comprised  of  middle-bracket  com¬ 
edy  and  singing  staples  in  this 
area.  Moe  Browarnik,  back  as 
owner-operator,  has  reentered  the 
SOO-seater  on  the  cafe  circuit  and, 
going  on  first  booking— Betty  and 
Jane  Kean — is  obviously  going  to 
adhere  to  the  format  for  '57  with 
Jackie  Miles  and  Billy  Eckstine, 
two  big  grossers  last  time  out,  al¬ 
ready  set  for  future  dates. 

The  Keans,  per  usual,  are  the 
uninhibited  distaffer  versions  of 
the  Martin  &  Lewis  pattern,  Betty 
playing  it  up  on  the  mugging  and 
broad-material  side  while  Jane 
keeps  to  conservative  route,  al¬ 
though  breaking  into  the  zany 
stuff  on  occasion.  There’s  nothing 
subtle  about  their  material,  spe¬ 
cially  written  to  burlesque  the  pop 
items  such  as  “My  Fair  Lady" 
(completely  and  broadly  different 
from  the  Hayes-Healy  version 
down  the  line);  screwy1  series  of 
impreshes;  incisive  legit  impreshes 
of  the  toppers  by  Jane,  who  hits 
big  with  her  carbon  of  Ea.rtha  Kitt, 
Marilyn  Monroe,  among  others. 

The  duo  join  for  a  Marilyn  Mon- 
roe-Jayne  Mansfield  burlesque  and 
keep  the  howls  on  a  high  register 
with  Elvis  Presley  winder.  On  for 
over  45  minutes— required  on  the 
one  -  show  -  nightly  policy  here — 
they  never  let  down,  aud  reaction 
keeping  pace  With  their  enthusias¬ 
tic,  unflagging  flow  of  material. 
They  could  have  stayed  on  longer 
if  time  had  permitted  at  show 
caught. 

Leonard  Young,  talk  handsome 
bary,  is  house-emcee  and  host,  a 
holdover  from  last  year,. and  well 
liked  by  the  tablers  who  accorded 
him  heavy  mitting  for  his  assort¬ 
ment  of  standards  and  pops  which 
tee  off  the  proceedings.  Sid  Truck¬ 
er  and  his  orch  showback  in  solid 
manner.  Lary. 


Sands,  Las  Vegas 

Las  Vegas,  Dec.  20. 
Frank  Sinatra,  Rowan  &  Martin, 
Natalie  &  The  Beachcombers  (4), 
Copa  Girls  (14),  Anlonio  Morelli 
Orch  (21);  $2  minimum. 


Beverly  Hills,  Newport 

Newport,  Ky.,  Dec.  21. 
Olsen  &  Johnson,  Bob  Williams, 
Donn  Arden  Dancers  (10),  Don 
Chastain,  Gardner  Benedict -  Orch 
(10),  Jimmy  Wilber  Tario,  Larry 
| .Vincent;  $3  minimum,  $4  Sat. 


As  a  member  of  the  Sands  own¬ 
ership  group  by  virtue  of  his  4% 
worth  of  say  in  the  operation, 
Frank  Sinatra  literally  sings  for 
his  supper  in  rallying  to  the  Copa 
Room  what  should  be"  a  lion’s 
share  of  the  current  holiday  spend¬ 
ing.  Sinatra  opened  (20)  a  bit 
husky  of  voice,  but  it  appeared  to 
matter  little.  The  very  manner  in 
which  he  caresses  a  lyric  and  his 
demeanor  on  stage  alone  are  suffi¬ 
cient  to  generate  the  kind  of  ex¬ 
citement  that  cues  long,  sustaining 
salvos. 

Sinatra  has  tossed  in  some  new 
tunes,  but  his  craftsmanship  re¬ 


mains  aligned  to  his  fave  metier — 
lovesongs.  The  act  has  not  been 
retouched  since  his  last  trip  here 
a  few  months  ago;  he  still  scores 
excellent  effect  with  his  superbly 
tasteful  selection  of  songs,  which 
are  delicately  paced  behind  the 
unique  approach  of  *  21-piece  orch 
divided  into  two  separate  sections. 
Viojirt-accented  section  has  been 
placed  onstage  to  create  an  etheral 
mood  during  his  wee  sma’  hour 
torchanting,  while  the  brass  re¬ 
mains  in  the  regular  orch  shell  to 
provide  the  tempo  for  his  upbeat 
numbers.  *  Notably,  ‘  Sinatra  this 
time  takes  on  the  added  chore  of 
personally  conducting  both  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  orch.  This  he  does 
with  distinct  directorial  flare,  ac¬ 
complished  by  mere  hand  gestures 
and  verbal  intros  (“1,  2,  3  .  •. .  and”). 

Rowan  &  Martin  ply  theft*  fresh 
comedy  attacks  to  good  results  in 
this  return  roost.  Monologs, 
soaped  with  surefire  quickies, 
evoke  yocks.  The  howls  really  soar 
when  they  revive  their  takeoff  on 
tv  shows  and  commercials,  while 
their  new  salesman  routine  brings 
down  the  house.  Team’s  spirited 
comedies  are  capped  with  the  new 
w.k.  heckler  bit. 

Copa  Girls,  once  again  fronted 
by  the  nifty  harmony  of  Natalie  & 
The  Beachcombers,  are  spright  in 
a  seasonal  opener,  returning  to 
dress  up  a.- posh,  extremely  well 
lighted  centerpiece'.  Antonio  Mor¬ 
elli  helms  the  podium*  during  the 
first  half  of  the  opus  with  his  usual 
sensitive  care.  Bill  Miller’s  verve 
at  the  keyboard  anchors  Sinatra's 
musical  drapings.  Show  takes  final 
downbeat  Jan.  8.  Alan. 


Olsen  &  Johnson,  longtime  faves 
in  Greater  Cincy,  and  a  dozen  as¬ 
sistant  mirthquakers,^  along  with 
Bob  Williams  and  his  dogs,  fill  this 
holiday  two-framer  to  overflowing 
with  joyous  entertainment.  Both 
acts  are  firsting  at  this  class  north¬ 
ern  Kentucky  cafe,  solidly  fortifies 
with  chorus  and  band  talent. 

Heftier  than  in  their  previous 
Cincy  engagement  several  years 
ago,  O&J  have  lost  no  zip  in  reg¬ 
istering  bits  with  unexpected 
twists  and.  props,  winding  up  with 
chorines  and  male  ringsiders  on¬ 
stage  for  Boompsie  Daisy  dancing. 
Supporting  the  team  of  funsters 
are  Marty  May,  capable  handyman; 
Leonard  Sues,  hotsy  trumpeter 
doubling  as  music  director;  June 
Johnson,  gabby  Gal  Friday;  the 
Paulette  Sisters,  harmony  trio,  and 
some  unannounced  hands. 

Williams  breaks  into  the  O&J 
cycle  for  15  minutes,  heavy  with 
laughs,  putting  two  pooches 
through  motion-cued  paces  which 
reverse  his  spoken  directions  and 
pleadings. 

Opening  performance  running 
time  of  94  minutes  was  about  30% 
over  quota.  James  Melton  heads 
the  lineup  due  Jan,  4.  Koll. 


Hotel  Radisson,  Mpls. 

Minneapolis,  Dec.  29. 
Robert  Clary,  Don  McGrane  Orch 
(9);  $2.50-$3.50  minimum..' 


With  the  highly  talented  Robert 
Clary  cavorting,  biz  is  booming  at 
the  tony  Flame.  Room,  with  extra 
tables  on  the  floor,  the  ropes  up 
and  heavy  reservations. 

When  the  pintsized,  energetic 
Frenchman  made  his  local  bow  in 
this  same  boite  last  season  he  im¬ 
mediately  established  himself  as  a 
favorite  and  drew  capacity.  He 
looks  to  repeat  at  the  b.o.  during 
current  19-day  booking. 

Every  Clary  number  stands  forth 
as  almost  an  entire  performance  in 
itself  because  so  much  acting,  orig¬ 
inal  engaging  business  and  show¬ 
manship  are  packed  into  the  com¬ 
edic  and  serious  vocalizing.  He 
again  puts  on  a  parade  of  indi¬ 
vidualism,  rare  drive  and  verve  in 
a  wisely  chosen  routine  of  glove¬ 
fitting  songs  projected*  with  his 
intriguing  accent  or  entirely  in 
French. 

On  this  occasion  there  are  some 
new  numbers  and  bits  of  business, 
along  with  such  winners  as  “I’m 
in  Love  with  Miss  Logan”  without 
which  no  Clary  appearance  would 
be  complete  ana  acceptable.  At 
post-Xmas  supper  show  he  did 
about  nine  songs  punctuated  with 
dancing  and  Gallic  gesturing  that 
brought  Paris  to  Minneapolis. 

Clary  gets  superb  backing  from 
the  Don  McGrane  orch  which  also 
supplies  the  dance  beats.  Rees. 


Palmer  Houae,  CM 

Chicago,  Dec.  27. 
Helen.  Traubel  (with  Richmond 
Gale),  Pompoff,  Thedy  &  Family 
(3),  Charlie  Fisk  Orch  (10);  $2 
coven 


If  anyone  can  unleash  a  bar¬ 
rage  of  operatic  tidbits  at  a  flock 
of  nitery  patrons  and  make  ’em 
love  it,  Helen  Traubel  is  the 
grande  dame  who  can  carry  it  off. 
The  former  Metopera  star’s  four- 
week  visit  at  the  Palmer  House’s 
Empire  Room  is  a  savvy  booking 
and  bodes  solid,  satisfying  and 
satisfied  biz. 

Without  losing  her  patrician  dig-, 
nifcy,  Miss  Traubel  leavens  the 
longhair  stuff  with  plenty  of  pop 
material  arifl  climaxes,  adroitly 
assisted  by  pianist  Richmond 
Gale,"  in  “I  Want  a  Real  Piano 
Player"  nod  to  Jimmy  Durante. 
Latter  and  her  rollicking  “St. 
Louis  Blues"  are  real  rousers  that 
jump  the  joint.  Still  endowed  with 
a  powerful  voice,  her  disciplined 
trills,  while  giving  an  unusual 
dimension  to  such  as  “I  Could 
Have  Danced  All  Night"  and  a 
Sigmund  Romberg  medley  may 
also  prompt  a  comparison  with  the 
N.  Y.  Philharmonic  playing  “Chop¬ 
sticks." 

With  that  reservation  aside,  it’s 
a  show-wisely  tailored  act,  build¬ 
ing  solidly  to  the  Brahms  Lullaby 
closed  under  the  single  spotlight. 
Besides  the  aforementioned  high- 
spots,  Miss  Traubel’s  clutch  of 
operatic  arias,  punchlined  by  the 
Toreador  song  from  “Carmen,” 
scores  high  on  the  applause  meter. 

Commodious  room  is  effectively 
warmed  up  by  the  musical  tom¬ 
foolery  of  the  Pompoff,  Thedy  & 
Family  trio.  Fast-gaited  routine  of 
these  Spanish  imports  (recently 
with  the  Judy  Garland  show  at  the 
Palace,  N.  Y.),  is  laced  with  lots  of 
funny  sight  gags  like  the  duet  on 
the  single  violin,  the  spinning  wigs 
and  ensemble  treatment  of  “Big 
Bad  Wolf,"  with  Pompoff  leading 
the  parade  via  clarinet.  It’s  a  ver¬ 
satile  group  that  knows  all  the 
tricks. 

Charlie  Fisk's  house  band  does 
a  neat  job  of  backing  the  display 
and  making  with  the  dance  tunes. 
Miss  Traubel  stays  on  until  Jan. 
23,  followed  by  Nelson  Eddy. 

Dave.- 


Sahara,  Las  Vegas 

Las  Vegas,  Dec.  25. 
Betty  Hutton,  The  Cheerleaders 
&  Herb  Lurie  (6),  Seven  J&htons, 
SaHarem  Dancers  (14),  Cee  David¬ 
son  Orch  (13);  $2  minimum. 


Betty  Hutton’s  signature  on  the 
marquee  will  spell  out  zenith  biz 
for  the  Congo  Room  during  her 
four-frame  return  to  this  circuit 
after  an  absence  of  three  years. 
Although  her  bonibastics  have 
been  somewhat  subdued,  she  still 
generates  dynamic  entertainment. 

For  her  sortie  in  the  Congo,  Miss 
Hutton  shows  up  fronting  some 
slick  material  penned  by  Jay  Liv¬ 
ingston  &  Ray  Evans  and  show¬ 
cased  in  a  sock  act  moulded  by 
Robert  Sidney.  Unlike  her  -last 
tour  of  the  nitery  circuits  when 
her  peak  was  established  with  an 
audience-fracturing  number  at  the 
outset,  thus  leaving  her  virtually 
no  place  to  go,  Miss  Hutton  this 
time  has  been  tempered  to  allow 
her  pace  to  pyramid  to  reach  a 
penultimate  finis  which,  from  sev¬ 
eral  different  viewpoints,  is  far 
more  practical  a  form  of  show  biz. 

Opening  “I’m  Up  Here"  gives 
vent  to  the  electrifying  Huttonisms, 
while  still  only  hinting  at  the  fol- 
low-throughs.  The  launcher  cues 
“Culture,"  another  carefully  honed 
specialty  .that  kids  the  subtle  make¬ 
up  (subtle  for  Hutton,  that  is)  of 
her  new  layout.  The  fuse  to  the 
Hutton  powderkeg  quickens  during 
the.  dramatic  song  enactment  of 
“Salute,  to  the  Blues,”  which  also 
gives  rise  to  the  zingy  harmonics 
of  the  Cheerleaders  who,  guided 
by  Herb  Lurie,  fashion  a  strong 
background  for  the  star  through¬ 
out. 

The  showmanship  that  under¬ 
scores  La  Hutton’s  every  move 
scores  full  impact  in  her  windup 
numbers,  “That  Was  The  Golden 
Era”  and  “Give  Us  That  Old  Soft 
Shoe,"  during  which  she  exhibits 
the  almost  forgotten  art  oftthe  fast 
change  and  just  plain  traditional 
trouping.  Begoff  has  her  perched 
on  a  piano  (still  wearing  blackface 
from  the  “Soft  Shoe”  routine) 
trilling  a  medley  of  the  tunes  with 
which  she  first  made  her  dent  in 
show  biz.  I 

Seven  Ashtons,  one  of  the  best 
risley  acts  to  get  the  nod.  on  this 
belt,  provide  the  show  with  sock 
pace  during  the  opening  moments. 
No  stage  waits  with  the  Ashtons; 
they  can  play  anywhere  and  score 
big. 

Saharem  Dancers  boot  the  opus 
off  racily  with  their  lone  produc¬ 
tion  at  the  front.  Cee  Davidson’s 
baton  whips  the  show  into  its 

Sroper  perspective,  giving  way  to 
le  nimble  direction  of  Vic  Shoen, 
who  conducts  for  Miss  Hutton. 


Star's  musical  score  snares  addi¬ 
tional  beat  with  imported  sidemeV 
Frank  Capp  oh  drums,  Ray  Simms 
on  trombone  and  Jack  Latimer  on 
the  keyboards.  Her  snazzy  gowns, 
were  blueprinted  by  Michael 
Woulfe  and  the  soft  shoe  finale  was 
cooked  up  by  Sammy  Cahn. 

Alan, 


LaHrel  Hill,  Col’bla,  S.  €. 

Columbia,  S.C.,  Dec.  27.  * 

Don*  Cornell,  Bruce  Stevens,  Don 
Grimes  Orch ;  $1.30  cover,  ; 

The  year-end  show  here  Is  full 
of  surprises.  Some  are  pleasant, 
others  aren't.  Even  so,  the  bill  has 
sufficient  strength,  with  the  name, 
to  overcome  any  possible  post- 
Christmas  slump.  Biz  should  perk 
with  this  bill  on  New  Year’s  Eve. 

Don  Cornell,  with  strong,  vi¬ 
brant  baritone,  displays  his  wares 
well  and  he  has  chosen  a  program 
well  suited  to  clientele  of  the 
Laurel  Hill  Theatre  Restaurant. 
His  act  is  over-genuflected  at  the 
start,  and  his  efforts  at  comedy 
don’t  come  off.  In  addition,  some, 
of  his  work  with  the  audience 
isn’t  in  the  best  of  taste. 

Bruce  Stevens,  working,  in  the 
opening  slot,  does  his  standard 
comedy-musical  stint.  When  Vari¬ 
ety  caught  the  act  recently  in  Ot¬ 
tawa,  the  reviewer  said  it  needed 
a  bit  of  freshening.  Nothing  .  has 
been  done  since  to  change  the  rou¬ 
tine.  However,  Stevens  pleases  the 
crowd.  They  keep  coming  back  to 
se?  him  do  the  same  bit,  and  they 
are  especially  pleased  with  his 
trumpet  bits. 

Cornell  opens  with  a  pair  of  bal¬ 
lads,  seguing  from  one  to  the 
other,  and  then  kicking  off  a 
bright  tune.  From  “I’m  yours"  and 
“Love  is  a  Many  Splendored 
Thing,"  he  goes  into  a  cluster  of 
his  disk  numbers  which  please  the 
audience  most.  He  is  generous 
with  his  time,  and  genuinely  tries 
to  reach  his  listeners.  He  seems  to 
miss  the  target  with  his  chatter, 
though,  with  corny  comments.  Jlis 
strong  comeback  is  in  the  singing 
.  department. 

Show  is  well  lighted,  and  the 
musical  backdrop  is  ably  played  by 
the  Don  Grimes  orch,  who  also 
pitch  the  dance  sets.  {Sand. 


Desert  Inn,  Las  Vegas 

'  Las  Vegas,  Dec.  18. 

Billy  Daniels,  Paul  Gilbert,  Art 
Johnson,  Donna  Linndrd,  Donn 
Arden  Dancers  (16),  Carlton  Hayes 
Orch  (14);  $2  minimum. 


Billy  Daniels’  name  on  any  mar¬ 
quee  spells  out  attentive  response 
at  the  turnstiles  and  solid  show¬ 
manship  inside  the  supper  room. 
In  this,  his  umpteenth  return  to 
Vegas,  Daniels  'is  lodged  in  the 
Painted  Desert  Room  where  he  is 
checked  in  for  four  frames  of 
churning  up  the  electrifying  dy¬ 
namics  that  have  kept  him  atop 
the  roster  of  tune  stylists  for  so 
many  years.  The  trademarks 
haven’t  changed,  but  some  of  the 
songs  have.  It’s  the  same  finger- 
snapping,  torso-weaving  figure,  only 
this  time  geared  to  new  tunes — 
with  the  exception,  of  course,  of 
the  standard  kicker,  “Old  Black 
Magic." 

Best  of  a  somewhat  mellowed 
Daniels  are  “I  Need  Ypur  Love," 
“I.  Could  Have  Danced  All  Night" 
and  “Walk  Hand  In  Hand  With 
Me."  The  ballads  are  interspersed 
with  uptempoed  tunes  to  effect 
sharp  contrast.  Swingy  numbers 
signal  familiar  byplay  with  Benny 
Payne  at  the  piano,  always  sock 
parlaying. 

Paul  Gilbert  is  a  very  funny  guy 
who,  unfortunately,  has  become 
stereotyped  by  stale  material.  His 
“Medic"  piece  is  still  socko  enough, 
but.  it’s  prefaced  and  followed  by 
business  that  has  become  alto¬ 
gether  too  w.k.  to  be  laugh-evok¬ 
ing.  His  gambling  monolog,  for 
instance,  has. been  done  here  be¬ 
fore  over  and  over  again  to  a  point 
where  most  folks  seem  to.  wish  the 
comedians  would  ’find  a  new  sub¬ 
ject  to  talk  about,  say  for -example 
trips  to  Boulder  Dam — that  is,  if 
the  yocks  must  stem  from  a  local 
setting.  It  also  appears  that  Gil¬ 
bert  was  badly  advised  in  hiS'  se¬ 
lection  of  a  wrap-up,  which  is  ac¬ 
tually  an  expansion  of  his  standard 
“mattress  tag"  story  (which  is  cute 
as  a  shortie),  to  form  the  punch¬ 
line  for  a  rather  inane  piece  of 
business  themed  to  at  huzzahish 
spiritual. 

Dohn  Arden  Dancers  dress  up 
the  show  at  front  and  centre  in  a 
pair  of  lush  numbers,  second  of 
which  places  the  accent  in  the 
bary  pipes  of  Art  Johnson  and  the 
sopranices  of  Donna  Linnard, 
whose  vocal  interpretations  lend 
depth'  to  Arden’s  vignette  set  to 
“Madame  Butterfly."  Carlton 
Hayes'  orch  provides  the  right 
tempos  throughout  the  show,  which 
is  In  until  Jan.  7.  Alan, 


Qlins*rel»’a,  Boston 

Boston,  Dec.  26. 

Four  Esquires,  Les  Cardinals 
(3),  Payo  &  Mai,  Hibberd,  Bird  & 
LaRue,  Moro  Landis  Line  (10), 
Stewart  Rose ,  Michael  Gaylord 
Orch  (8),  Lou  Weir;  $2.50  mini¬ 
mum.  - 

FOur  Esquires,  natives  all,  return 
for  Christmas  in  Stanley  Blins- 
trub’S  boite  with  slick  offerings  of 
pops  and  standards  for  pleasing 
sesh.  Xmas  eve,  night  caught, 
with  dearth  of  customers,  the  boys, 
Fran  Mahoney  (tenor),  Bill  Court¬ 
ney  (baritone),  Wally  Gold  (bass) 
and  Bob  Colligan,  lead,  showed 
plenty  of  enthusiasm,  zest  and 
showmanship  and  nabbed  fine 
rounds  from  the  few  patrons,  fugi¬ 
tives  from  eve  firesides.  It  was  a 
one-show  night  in  the  l,T00-s  eater. 
With  shutdown  of  plant  on  Xmas, 
Esquires  look  to  attract  big  out¬ 
pour  of  Bostonians  through  balance 
of  their  week  ending!  Sunday  (30). 

Using  two  mikes,  and  displaying 
some  nice  grouping  styles,  the  Pil¬ 
grim  Records:  group  open  with 
rousing  special  material  number 
and  segue  into  azesty  “Get  Happy" 
for  hefty  returns.  They  take  a 
spot  for  “Follow  Me,”  their  big 
disk  seller,  which  gets  solid  recog¬ 
nition  from  ringsiders,  and  don 
straw  skimmers  for  nostalgic^  “Back- 
In  The  Old  Routine."  They’re  off 
With  a  medley  from  “Fair  Lady" 
with  great  piping  during  which 
they  execute  neat  walkarounds. 

Les  Cardinals  open  the  show 
with  fast  novelty  bits.  Two  lads 
come  on  playing  xylophone,  switch 
to  saxes  and  are.  joined  by  femme 
looker  for  aero  spins  and  twirls. 
Trio  gets  nice  mitting  with  slick 
finish  of  combo  spin-twirls, 

Payo  &  Mai,  blonde  femme  and 
partner,  amaze  on  high  unicycles 
spinning  around  in  nice  precision 
work  display.  Femme  eyeful  does 
solo  on  the  uni  for  good  rounds 
and  partner  takes  over  with  click 
juggling  atop,  flashing  six.  balls 
from  pipe  extensions  held  in 
mouth.  Femme,  flicks  up  three 
colored  tophats  which  partner  jugJ 
gles  in  mad  abandon  riding  the 
stage  and  flipping  the  toppers  for 
boff  exit, 

Hibberd,  Bird  &  LaRue  prove 
standout  with  serioso  dance  act  be¬ 
ginning,  broken  by  third  member 
of  team  who  comes  on  as  drunk 
from  aud  to  disrupt  femme  and 
partner’s  ballroom  terping  with  de¬ 
vastating  effect  winning  big  yocks 
and  mitting.  Drunk  bit  is  skill¬ 
fully  portrayed  and  aud  is  unaware 
until  second  attempt  to  clamber 
aboard  stage  is  made  by  the 
pseudo-inebriate.  He  Ire  c  k  1  e  s 
dance  team  from  floor,  drink  in 
hand,  staggers  onstage  and  is  es- 
corted  off  by  waiter.  Aud  figures 
it’s  real,  and  second  assault  gets 
howls.  Entry  for  final  round  of 
joining  pards  is  made  with  table 
cloth  over  head.  Clincher  is  swing 
of  femme  around  stage  by  partner, 
sideswapping  the  “drunk"  by 
inches  and  getting  act  off  to- 
boffola  rounds. 

Moro  Landis  ciuties  stay  on  the 
Santa  Claus  terp  kick  introed.be- 
fore  Xmas  and  a  return  in  oriental 
“King  &  I"  type  routine.-  Mike 
Gaylord  batons  show  slickly.  Lou 
Weir  brings  nice  organ  music  for 
dance  interludes.  Four  Esquires 
exit  Sunday  (30).  Jan  Arden  opens 
Monday.  Balance  of  show  holds 
through  Jan.  7.  -  Guy . 


Village  Vanguard,  N.  V. 

(FOLLOWUP) 

Abbey  Lincoln,  the  statuesque 
Negro  singer  who  has  been  making 
a  splash  on  the  Coast,  is  now  show¬ 
casing  at  Max  Gordon’s  Village 
Vanguard.  There  is  indication  that 
with  further  seasoning  in  the  more 
sophisticated  centres,  she’ll  work 
out  excellently  on  the  cafe  circuit. 

Miss  Lincoln  is  a  looker,  with  a 
definite  viewpoint  in  the  rendition 
of  a  song.  She  seemingly  has  a 
belief  that  the  basic  melody  has 
to  be  respected  but  that  nothing’s 
so  sacred  that  it  can’t  be  played 
with,  or  a  mite  of  sex  put  into  it. 
She  shows  a  lot  of  appeal,  and  it's 
evident  that  with  further  experi¬ 
ence  in  this  nitery,  she’ll  be  able 
to  express  herself  in  a  manner  to 
completely  please  the  localites.  ‘ 

Miss  Lincoln  has  taken  standards 
but,  unfortunately,  some  of  them 
have  been  hacked  away  at  until 
it’s  difficult  to  discern  any  fresh 
viewpoint.  She  needs  a  re-routin¬ 
ing,-  and  perhaps  some  added 
strength  in  her  arrangements.  Al¬ 
though  she  works  in  a  small  room 
here,  it’s  likely  that  with  arrange¬ 
ments  to  encompass  a  larger  band, 
she  could  fill  large  rooms  as  well. 
In  any  case,  Miss  Lincoln  is  an  in¬ 
teresting  newcomer  hereabouts, 
and.  should  be  able  to  return  here 
at  will. 

Enid  Mosier  &  Heir  Trinidad 
Steel  Band  is  the  other  turn.  MisS 
Mosier  has  been  in  this  room  for 
a  long  Tun.  She  has  little  difficulty 
In  making  the  occupants  take  to 
her  songs  and  deadpan  uomedy  In¬ 
terludes.  Jose, 
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Hotel  MaOhleboch,  K.  €• 

Kansas  City,  Dec.  21. 

Gene  Austin ,  Guili  Guili ,  Tommy 
Reed  Orth  (8);  $1-$1.50  cover. 

Memories  of  show  biz  are  deep 
around  the  Terrace  Grill  of  the 
MuehlebacH  for  this  fortnight  with 
Gene  Austin,  long-established  song 
and  piano  man,  heading  up  things. 
It’s  the  first  time  in  town  in  sev¬ 
eral  years  for  Austin,  but  he  has 
lost  none  of  his  touch  at  either 
keyboard  or  vocally  for  the  song 
with  the  popular  appeal.  With 
magic  man  Guili  Guili  on  to  start' 
the  proceedings,  it’s  a .  40-minute 
show  with  the  punch  saved  for  the 
last  half  taken  by  Austin  in  his  fa¬ 
miliar  role  as  the  inimitable  styl¬ 
ist  who  plays  and  sings  tops. 

There’s  a  little  reminiscing  to 
start  things  off;  then  Austin  rolls 
right  along  through  15  or' more 
songs,  each  a  hit  in  its  day,  in¬ 
cluding  several  from  his  own  pen. 
Through  vaude,  clubs,  hotels  and 


and  tossing  undergarments  to  the 
audience,  she  sexily  directs  her 
actions  to  a  painting  of  a  matador. 
As  before,  she  does  the  Stripping 
bit  to  the  clefs  of  "Temptation,” 
"Bolero”  and  others  equally  appro¬ 
priate,  winding  up  in  the  bathtub 
bare-bosomed,  .  with  a  midget 
flesh-colored  G-string  below.  As 
usual,  she  exits  on  long  hoots  and 
howls. 

Helen  Grayco’s  upbeat  songology 
lays  an  early  pace  to  the  show. 
Again,  she  is  extremely  convincing 
as  a  single.  She  effects  sensuous 
visual  as  well  as  vocal  throb,  hit¬ 
ting  her  metier  with  such  as  "Too 
Close  for  Comfort”  and  "Will  You 
Still  Be  Mine?”  The  Renee  Mol- 
nar  Dancers,  abetted  by  a  terp 
group  called  Kenny  Davis  &  The 
Redheads,  present  a  lively  produc¬ 
tion  opener.  Dick  Rice  and  the 
orch  provide  the  proper  tempos 
for  the  bill.  Show  ta-tas  Jan.  22. 

Duke. 


The  Austin  Era 

Gene  Austin  was  caught  as  a 
New.  Act  by  Variety  in  5/19/1926 
issue,  in  an  11  -mins,  stint  at  the 
Metropolitan,  Washington .  Review¬ 
er  Meakin  wrote:  " Austin  is  fairly 
well  known  as  a  writer  of  song 
hits.  ■  Austin  plays  his  own  accom¬ 
paniments.  Being  a  composer  gives 
a  house  management  a  double  pub¬ 
licity '  selling  argument.’*  Appraiser 
said  each  of  Austin’s  numbers 
brought  ubig  returns’*  and  that  his 
" pleasing  manner  of  putting  a 
song  across  plus  his  likeable  per¬ 
sonality  will  click  anywhere.”  On 
file  at  Variety  are  three  other 
l,New  Acts’*  on  Austin,  8/25/26  at 
the  Strand,  New  York,  11/26/1932 
at  the  State-Lake ,  Chicago,  with 
varying  opinions  expressed  there¬ 
in. — Ed. 


Statler-Hilton,  Dallas 

Dallas,  Dec.  28. 

Benny  Youngman,  Chiquita  & 
Johnson,  Bob  Cross  Orch  (12);  $2- 
$2.50  cover. 


pictures  Austin  is  estimated  to  be 
closely  linked  With  over  300  pop 
tunes,  many  of  them  now  stand¬ 
ards,  and  to  have  sold  over  20,000,- 
000  records,  mostly  for  Victor. 
With  a  circulation  like  that  it’s  no 
surprise  that  almost  every  song  is 
greeted  with  response  from  the 
house,  and  requests  flow  freely, 
too. 

Austin  responds  to  all  this  with 
a  casual  manner  of  reeling  off  the 
tunes  and  exhibiting  his  voice  with 
the  unusual  haloo-ooh.  From  his 
own  cleffings  he  uses  "Wedding 
Bells  Are  Breaking  Up  That  Old 
Gang  of  Mine,”  "Lonsome  Road,” 
"When  My  Sugar  Walks  Down  the 
•  Street”  and  his  newer  "Tinkle 
Song”  in  which  the  audience  taps 
the  fork  on  the  glass  for  an  un¬ 
usual  effect.  There  are  any  num¬ 
ber  of  other  standards — "Melan¬ 
choly  Baby,”  "Muddy  Waters,” 
"Who,”  "Bye,  Bye,  Blackbird,” 
"Four  Leaf  Clover”  and  his  biggest 
hit,  "My  Blue  Heaven.”  There  were 
plenty  to  please  the  goodly  house 
and  it  responded  generously. 

Magician  Guili  Guili  is  in  for 
his  second  fortnight,  an  unusual 
occurence  in  the  Grill.  His  is  the 
usual  bag  of  tricks  with  egg-toss¬ 
ing,  pulling  chicks  out  of  pockets, 
kidding  with  the  customers  as 
foils,  and  some  sleight-of-hand.  It 
is  sufficient  as  an  opener.  This  bill 
runs  through  Jan.  3.  Quin. 

El  Rancho,  Las  Vegas 

La&  Vegas,  Dec.  26. 

Joe  E.  Lewis  (i oith  Austin  Mack), 
Lili  St.  Cyr  Helen  Grayce,  Renee 
Molnar  Dancers  with  Kenny  Davis 
&  The .  Redheads  (9),  Dick  Rice 
Orch  (9);  $2  minimum. 


Riviera,  Las  Vegas 

Las  Vegas,  Dec.  26. 

George  White*s  " Scandals  of 
1957,”  with  Lou  Nelson,  Dorothy 
Keller,  Jessica  James,  Helene  Stan¬ 
ley,  Guice  Twins,  Darcy  Twins, 
Sally  Crane,  Nelson  &  Dee,  Danny 
Scholl,  Joey  Faye,  Will  Able,  Sam¬ 
my  Smith,  Don  Blackey,  Bill  Hol¬ 
brook,  George  White  Showgirls 
(20),  Ray  Sinatra  Orch  (14);  $2 
minimum. 


It’s  Henny  Youngmaifls  first  time 
around  locally,  but  he’U'be  back 
after  this  two-frame  date  which  au¬ 
gurs  plenty  biz — especially  with 
Cotton  Bowl  visitors  in  town. 
Opening  Thursday  (27),  comedian 
was  a  smash  in  the  jampacked  Em¬ 
pire  Room  with  a  clean,  clever  and 
crowd-pleasing  35-minute  turn. 
Vet  gagsfer’s  expert  timing  kept 
him  from  stepping  on  laughs,  but 
when  any  mot  was  slow  in  tablers’ 
response,  Youngman  had  a  dart- 
like  followup  to  get  howls. 

Straightfaced,  with  almost  a 
monotone  delivery,  he  tosses  off 
more  "quickie”  gags  per  minute 
than  any  comic  viewed  locally. 
Smartly,  he  gets  off  topical  stuff 
such  as. kidding  his  hotel  accom¬ 
modations,  a  local  cafe  and  scores 
with  one  about  the  Dallas  kid  who 
asks  Santa  Claus:  "Whatta  ya 
need?”  Fiddle  in  hand,  Young¬ 
man  is  joined  onstage  by  maestro 
Bob  Cross  and  his  six,  violinists  for 
an  eight-string  version  of  "When 
A  Gypsy  Makes  His  Violin  Cry,” 
for  heavy  mitting.  Windup  in¬ 
cludes  an  oldie  or  two,  but  his  rou¬ 
tine  still  pulls  palm  praise  and 
Youngman  has  to  beg  off. 

Openers,  aero  ballet  team  of 
Chiquita  &  Johnson,  click  in  a  10- 
minute  turn.  Femme,  well-stacked 
in  a  brief  costume,  keeps  eye  inter¬ 
est  from  male  ringsiders  while  be¬ 
ing  tossed  and  turned.'  Pair  gets 
a  strenuous  workout  in  the  fast 
and  exciting  sesh. 

Bob  Cross  orch  ably  backs  both 
acts  and  fills  the  floor  for  terp 
sessions.  Current  show  ends  Jan. 
9,  with  Julie  Wilson  due  Jan.  10  for 
fortnight.  Bark . 


Rice  Hotel,  Houston 

Houston,  Dec.  25. 
Ben  Arden  Orch  (8),  Carlos  & 
Linda;.  $l-$2  cover. 


Joe  E.  Lewis,  who  says  he’s  anx¬ 
ious  to  see  his  "Joker  Is  Wild” 
biopic  because  he  wants  to  know 
how  it  ends,  has  opened  another 
return  engagement  in  the  Opera 
House,  uncorking  some  new  mate¬ 
rial.  Familiar  material  outweighed 
the  fresh,  but  since  the  majority  of 
Joe  E.’s  audiences  are  cutters,  it 
doesn’t  matter.  To  the  Lewis  devo¬ 
tees,  he  can  do  no  wrong,  and  he 
has  no  plans  to  change  the  basic 
routines  punctuated  by  his  w.k. 
"post  time”  imbibing. 

To.  touch  on  the  topical,  Joe  E. 
aims  his  barbs  at  "friendly  com¬ 
petitors  currently  facing  him  on 
the  Strip.  Hd  baits  yocks  as  he  in- 

4‘ects  Lewisisms  into  the  repertoire 
leing  turned  by  Frank  Sinatra 
down-Strip,  then  uses  Cole'  Porter 
as  his  next  foil  to  parody  "Begin 
the  Beguine,”  and  "Just  One  of 
Those  Things.”  He  does  an  abbre¬ 
viated  Presley  spoof,  but  unlike 
other  comedians,  he  confines  it  to 
a  few  notes  and  lets  it  go  at  that — 
which  is  probably  his  way  of  kid¬ 
ding  the  kidders.  Special  lyrics  to 
"A  Little  Bit  of  Luck”  (from  "My 
Fair  Lady”)  is  the  lofty  point  of 
the  act.  As  always,  his  pianist  is 
the  most  talented  and  respected 
stooge  in  show  biz,  Austin  Mack. 

Once  again,  Joe  E.  runs  as  an 
entry  with  Lili  St.  Cyr.  She  does 
the  same  act  she  did  here  before 
(then  called  "The  Royal  Wedding”), 
only  changing  the  theme,  this  time 
using  "Carmen”  for  her  spicy  por¬ 
trayal.  Undulating  about  the  stage 


Amid  strong  rumors  that  the 
Empire  Room,  just  reopened  after 
a  long  hiatus,  may  be  shuttered 
Jan.  1  for  extensive  facelifting  and 
conversion  to  a  privatery,  Carlos 
&  Linda  are  offering  plenty  to 
holiday  partymakers  at  the  down¬ 
town  landmark.  The  Latin  terps 
team  really  leaves  customers  smil¬ 
ing  and  relaxed — a  good  explana¬ 
tion  why  Houston  is  becoming  an 
annual  junket  for  the  hoofers.  It’s 
their  first  visit. 

Following  a  pleasant  Yule  med¬ 
ley  warmup  intro  by  Ben  Arden, 
featuring  vocals  by  Arden  and  Syl¬ 
via,  who  is  rflso  billed,  as  "Sylvia 
and  her  Violin,”  Carlos  &  Linda 
make  an  entry  to  "I  Love  Paris’ 
mambo.  Smooth  is  the  word  for 
the  latino  pair;  they  make  intricate 
twists,  pirouettes,  and  handstands 
look  like  work*  of  figure  skaters. 
Customers  in  the  half-filled  room 
mitted  enthusiastically  as  the  team 
worked  the  gamut  of  south-of-the- 
border  rhythms.  Carlos  collects 
laughs  with  "Rhumba  the  hard 
way”— dancing  with  a  glassful  of 
water  balanced  on  his  head.  Linda 
keeps  time  during  this  bit,  with 
educated  bumps,  grinds  and  twists 
which  look  good  under  her  red 
ruffles. 

A  sour  side  of  evening  was  a  bit 
called  "Dance  of  the  Seven  Veils” 
with  Linda  clad  in  flimsy  silk  and 
red  tights,  dancing  to  soupy  piano. 
Act  cues  out  on  flaming  youth 
portrayal  of  Latin  Charleston  team. 
Linda  gets  heavy  reception  in 
cloche,  tassel  dress  and  parasol  as 
she  kicks  heels  to  "Ain’t  She 
Sweet,”  "Yessir,  That’s  My  Baby.” 

Empire  Manager  Norman  Fast 
wouldn’t  comment  on  policy  ru¬ 
mored  for  room.  He  said  Gillette  & 
Richard  would  double  with  Carlos 
&  Linda  New  Year’s  Eve,  the  for¬ 
mer  slated  for  Two  weeks,  Arden 
for  indefinite  stint.  Room  was 
functioning  as  coffee  shop  during 
six-month  renovation  of  actual 
shop. 


House  Reviews 


Apollo,  N*  V. 

Cook  &  Brown,  Lou  Elliott, 
Strawberry  Russell  &  Julia,  Golden 
Gate  Quartet,  Derby  Wilson,  Al 
Hibbler,  Illinois  Jacquet  Band  (12); 
“Fury  At  Gunsight  Pass”  (Col). 


Unless  some  severe  alterations 
are  made,  George  White’s  "Scan¬ 
dals  of.  1957”  will  find  the  distance 
between  Las  Vegas  and  Gotham 
more  than  the  trip  is  worth  as  the 
vet  producer  unveils  a  lowercase 
revival  of  Kis  former  records 
smashing  format.  At  least,  as  far 
as  Vegas’-  streamlined  entertain¬ 
ment  standards  are  concerned, 
White’s  first  bow  under  the  "Scan¬ 
dals”  banner  in  13  years  is  at  best 
only  mild  enlightment. 

His  whole  effort,  obviously 
aimed  at  reasserting  himself  as  a 
producer  of  prominence  with  the 
"Scandals”  tag,  is  a  sad  commen¬ 
tary  on  an  old  mode  of  show  biz 
as  the  vet  impresario  falls  far 
below  the  excellence  expected  of 
him.  In  all  fairness,  it  appears  that 
even  if  the  ’show  were  knitted 
more  firmly  together  and  some  of 
the  cumbersome  and  meaningless 
aspects  deleated  entirely;  "Scan¬ 
dals”  would  have  to  strive  to  be 
only  good,  average  entertainment. 
(A  White  revue  at  the  Versailles, 
N.  Y.,  a  few  season’s  ago  ran  over 
12  months.)  This  is  unfortunate 
for  a  figure  of  White’s  calibre.  For, 
he  does  have  some  ingredients  in 
"Scandals”  that  approach  above- 
average  entertainment. 

Lou  Nelson’s  rapid-fire  comedies 
score  well  against  material  slightly 
the  worse  for  wear  and  for  this 
type  of  show  Jie  is  on  too  long. 
Helene  Stanley  warmly  embraces  a 
song,  and  her  slot  could  easily  be 
expanded.  Dorothy  Keller’s  bright 
taps  are  also  very  good,  as  are 
Will  Abie’s  eccentric  terpings.  The 
trampoline  gymnastics  off  a  giant 
master  bed  of  Nelson  &  Dee  (re¬ 
viewed  last  as  Paula  &  Pauline) 
get  solid  response.  But  these  high- 
notes,  as  intersperse^  throughout 
the  overall  production,  evolve  only 
into  sporadic  keystones  on  which 
the  rest  of  the  90-minute  show 
has  to  lean. 

Too  much  is  lost  in  meaningless 
flourishes,  as  in  the  initial  seg¬ 
ment  during  which  members  of  the 
cast  turn  flash  impreshes  of  w.k. 
stars  who  first  appeared  in  the 
vintage  "Scandals”  and  other  suc¬ 
cessful  White-oroduced  revusicals 
during  the  1920s.  The  launcher, is 
a  self-styled  tribute  to  White, 
which  might  be  all  right  were  it 
not  weighed  down  by  the  ineffec¬ 
tive  narration  of  the  Guice  Twins, 
cuties  who  look  nice  in,  their 
booths  at  stage  right  and  left  but 
who  have  little  conception  of  good 
reading.  If  White  insists  on  re¬ 
tracing  his  career  in  this  fashion, 
he  could  do  well  by  rewriting  the 
verse  to  prune  its  verbiage  and 
put  it  in  the  hands^of  a  narrator 
possessing  the  necessary  savvy  to 
punch  across  the  phraseology. 

The  blackout  sequences,  an¬ 
chored  by  Joey  Faye,  Sammy 
Smith,  Don  Blackey  and  Bill  Hol¬ 
brook,  evoke  moderate  laughs. 
Here*  again,  it  certainly  is  not 
White  at  his  best.  White’s  chorus, 
lushly  gowned  by  Charles  LeMaire, 
looks  good — although  very  unpro¬ 
fessional — during  its  brief  mo¬ 
ments  onstage.  The  finale,  "Birth 
of  the  Blues,”  is  far  too  loaded 
down  with  histrionic  scenery-chew¬ 
ing  and  is  altogether  too  mawkish¬ 
ly  sentimental  in  its  approach. 
Ray  Sinatra  orch  doesn’t  seem  too 
inspired,  albeit  they  nail  down  the 
score  in  usual  competent  fashion. 
In  summary,  it  appears  that  White, 
in  his  zealousness  to  return,  has 
tried  to  do  far  too  much  in  the 
way  of  larding  "Scandals  of  ’57” 
with  his  show  business  prowess, 
and  in  overloading  the  opus  he  has 
effected  an  awkward  hodgepodge. 

Alan. 


For  Christmas  week,  this  Harlem 
vaudery,  in  an  apparent  effort  to 
widen  its  appeal  to  the  whole  fam¬ 
ily,  deemphasizes  its  regular  rock 
’n’  roll  accent,  coming  up  with  an 
entertaining  layout.  * 

Headliners  Al  Hibbler.  Derby 
Wilson  and  the  Golden  Gate  Quar¬ 
tet  offer  many  solid  moments,  as¬ 
sisted  by  the  vet  comedy  team  of 
Strawberry  Russell  &  Julia.  Bal¬ 
ance  of  the  six-act  bill,  tappers 
Cook  &  Brown  and  vocalist  Lou 
Elliott,,  are  uneven. 

Decca  Records’  blind  Al  Hibbler. 
slotted  as  closer,  belts  out  six 
tunes.  Tall  and  burly,  he’s  an  ar¬ 
resting  figure  onstage.  He  has  a 
good  voice  and  an  individual  style, 
offering  offbeat  interpretations  of 
pop  tunes,  sometimes  mocking,  it 
seems,  the  sentiment  in  sticky, 
sweet  lyrics.  Yet,  at  other  times, 
he’ll  give  out  with  an  equally  sen¬ 
timental  tune  straight. 

Up  sthead  is  Derby  Wilson,  who 
combines  some  comedic  patter 
with  his  tapping.  Wilson’s  takeoff 
on  Bill  Robinson  is  right  in  the 
groove  and  a  crowdpleaser. 

The  Golden  Gate  Quartet  are  a 
polished,  pro  group  whose  "Shad- 
rack”  Is  a  standout.  In  their  three 
rhythm  &  blues  numbers,  the 
weakest  appears  to  be  "Every¬ 
body’s  Got  a  Home,”  made  over- 
long  in  their  stylized  delivery. 

The  singing  -  comedy  tappers 
Cook  &  Brown  open  the  bill,  and 
while  they  kick  off  the  layout  okay, 
the  team  needs  more  polishing. 
Lou  Elliott,  who  follows  with  stand¬ 
ards  and  blues,  requires  more  sea¬ 
soning  and 'better  mike  technique. 
Strawberry  Russell  &  Julia  have 
nice  hokey  patter  that  triggers  the 
laughmeter.  Illinois  Jacquet  orch 
lends  a  good  assist.  Horo. 


who  gets  too  little  to  do  solo  de¬ 
spite  his  obvious  popularity  over 
the  years  as  a  Scottish  Chaplin. 

Denny  Willis  scores  as  a  comedy 
huntsman.  Morgan''  gets  Tittle  to 
work  on  in  first  half,  but  registers 
with  warm  comedy  portrayal  of  a 
soft-hat+ed  Scot  drunk  in  a  second- 
segment  slotting.  Trio  are  teamed 
in  an  opening  item  of  hoary  gags, 
intentionally  devised  but  only 
helping  to  pinooint  the  age  of  so 
much  AuM  Lang  Syne  vaude  gag- 
fodder..  A  bathroom  sketch  is  un¬ 
tidily  done. 

Jimmy  Neil,  front-cloth  come¬ 
dian,  helps  out  in  scenes  and 
proves  oleasant  in  his  own  act, 
again  minus  a«set  of  new  material, 

Sally  Logan,  teenage  chirper, 
has  talent  and  confidence,  'but 
should  avoid  too-adult  tunes.  Well- 
timed  acro-comedy  from  male  trio 
of  Latona.  Graham  &  Chadel.  An¬ 
other  threesome,  Jo,  Jac  &  Joni, 
offer  novelty  in  eccentric  dance- 
comedy.  * 

Jack  Raynes,  as  well  as  directing 
the  dances,  is  seen  briefly  in  a 
terping  bit  with  Miss  Logan.  Kath¬ 
ryn  Moore  handles  the  soubret 
chores  competently  in  bits  with 
the  Empire  Dancers.  Johnnie  Mack 
and  Charlie  Sims  lend  support  in 
comedy  stooging,  former’s  oldster 
in  a  "Little  Dolly”  comedy  sketch 
being  well  handled. 

Show  requires  more  elaborate 
dance  sequences  and  an  injection 
of  topicality  in  the  fun  dept.  As 
is,  it  shapes  as  merely  average,  en¬ 
tertainment  not  likely  to  leave  the 
customers  fully  satisfied.  House 
orch  is  under  baton  of  resident 
conductor  Gordon  Rolfe.  Gord. 


Empire,  Edinburgh 

Edinburgh,  Dec.  27. 

Tom  Arnold  presentation  of 
" Meet  Me  at  the  Empire,”  starring 
Penny  Willis,  Tommy  Morgan, 
Dave  Willis.  Costumes  and  decor, 
R.  St.  John  Roper;  dances.  Jack 
Raynes;  comedy  directed  by  John¬ 
nie  McGregor;  production  staged 
by  Rose  Bowie.  Features  Latona, 
Graham  &  Chadel;  Jimmy  Neil; 
Jo,  JaC  &  Joni;  Sally  Logan,  John¬ 
nie  Mack,  Jack  Raynes,  Empire 
Dancers  (12),  London  Models  (4), 
Orch  under  Gordon  L.  Rolfe. 

Geared  for  the  holiday  crowds, 
this  is  average  vaude  fodder  elabo¬ 
rated  into  twice-nightly  revue. 
Much  of  the  comedy  is  of  vintage 
origin  and  fails  to  click. 

Denny  Willis,  upcoming  come¬ 
dian,  is  teamed  with  two  veterans, 
his  father  Dave  Willis,  longtime 
Scot  comedian,  and  Tommy  Mor¬ 
gan,  an  established  favorite  from 
Glasgow.  Young  Willis  is  lively, 
energetic  and  often  funny,  and 
wins  yocks  at  expense  of  his  pater, 


Flamingo,  Las  Vegas 

Las  Vegas,  Dec.  27. 

Tony  Martin,  Dean  Murphy,  Ma¬ 
rian  (Miss  America)  McKnight, 
Little  Buck,  Flamingo  Dancers 
(12),  Louis  Basil  Orch  (18);  pro¬ 
duced  and  directed  by  Hal  Belfer. 
$2  minimum . 


Tony  Martin  is  back  at  the  Fla¬ 
mingo  Room,  this  time  arriving 
with  Dean  Mqrphy  and  Miss 
America.  With  the  distinctive 
pipes  that  can  quickly  score  a 
transition  from  booming  to  inti¬ 
mate  phrasing,  Martin  keeps  his 
audience  excited  from  the  start. 
After  such  openers  as  "It’s  Won¬ 
derful,”  "Friendly  Persuasion”  and 
"I  Love  All  of  You,”  he  tosses 
about  some  funny  patter  and  dis¬ 
arms  would-be  non-applauders  by 
telling  his  age  and  showing  that  he 
wears  no  skull  doily.  Top  pops 
"On  the  Street  Where  You  Live” 
and  "I  Could  Have  Danced  All 
Night’  blend  smoothly  with  his 


New  Acts 


"There’s  No  Tomorrow”  trade¬ 
mark,  other  faves,  and  the  added 
starter,  "Baby  Doll.”  Though  tardy 
with  some  cues  opening  night  (27), 
pianist  Al  Sendrey  kept  a  pleasing 
pace. 

Martin  Introduces  and  chins  with 
Marian  (Miss  America  ’57)  Mc¬ 
Knight,  who  makes  a  too-brief  ap¬ 
pearance.  The  South  Carolina 
looker  duo’d  a  handful  of  trills 
with  Martin,  with  what  sounded 
like  an  okay  voice  if  trained  a  bit. 
It  was  disappointing  that  she  didn’t 
repeat  the  Marilyn  Monroe  mirror¬ 
ing  which  won  the  talent  division 
contest  for  her  in  the  Miss  Amer¬ 
ica  tilt.  Show  would  be  better  bal¬ 
anced  if  Martin  and  Murphy’s  time 
were  trimmed  to  give  Miss  Mc¬ 
Knight  more  to  do. 

Murphy  Is  a  competent  comic 
who  is  smart  enough  to  use  much 
topical  material.  Although  many 
of  his  non-newsy  gags  are  standard 
fare  lately  on  the  Strip,  he  levels 
off  satisfactorily  his  versatile  pack¬ 
age  with  authentic  mimes  of  w.k. 
personalities.  His  Eleanor  Roose¬ 
velt  is  best,  Ike  weakest.  It’s  sur¬ 
prising  that  he  us^es  blue  material 
in  his  Ike  and  Truman  takeoffs. 

Little  Buck,  a  relaxed  tapper, 
also  tosses  in  a  tune  during  the 
opening  production  piece,  and  ex¬ 
pertly  displays  his  acrobatic  terp¬ 
ing.  The  Flamingo  Dancers  pre¬ 
sent  an  effective  voodoo’er,  and  the 
numbers  are  capably  backed  by 
Louis  Basil  and  his  orch.  Final 
curtain  is  Jan.  23.  Duke. 


KING  CARIBE  &  HIS  STEEL 
BANDITS  (4) 

Calypso. 

30  Mins. 

Ei  Morocco,  Montreal 

On  an  overlapping  engagement, 
manager  Peter  Van  Der  North 
offers  two  entirely  different  calypso 
groups  in  present  layout.  The  King 
Caribe  combo,  making  its  first 
Montreal  appearance,  should  be 
cinch  for  a  fair  run  at  the 
moment  and  quick  returns  in 
future. 

All  legit  personalities  from- Trin¬ 
idad,  they  stress  their  native  songs 
and  accent  offerings  with  colorful 
costumes.  Staging  is  okay  without 
being  obvious  and  latter  half  of 
stint  is  highlighted  by  a  collection 
of  steel  drums  of  various  sizes. 
Drums  are  nothing  more  Jthan 
regular  oil  containers  cut  to  affer¬ 
ent  lengths  and  the  heads  indented 
to  give  a  series  of  mellow  tones 
that  produce  the  solid  rhythms 
used  behind  most  of  their  songs. 

Major  part  of  vocalizing  is  done 
by  King  Caribe  with  each  member 
taking  intro  turns.  Material  is 
specialized  and  team  would  perhaps 
be  more  effective  in  these  climes 
to  work  in  a  few  of  the  more  fa¬ 
miliar  West  Indian  chants. 

Outfit  has  confidence  and  with 
additional  showmanship  and  ex¬ 
perience  should  be  a  good  bet  for 
most  visual  mediums.  General  ver¬ 
satility  also  allows  them  to  adapt 
easily  from  a  lounge  to  a  big  room. 

Newt. 


LORD  LANCE  TRIO 

Calypso 

35  Mins. 

El  Morocco,  Montreal 

Moving  in  on  the  sudden  Calypso 
surge  that  has  taken  over  in  some 
Montreal  boites,  the  Lord  Lanco 
trio  proves  to  be  one  of  the  best. 
Combo  made  up  of  Lance  Percival, 
Bob  Sands  and  Ken  Anderson  have 
been  playing  together  for  several 
months  now  but  El  Morocco  is  their 
first  nitery  engagement  of  any  con¬ 
sequence.  Trio  takes  its  name  from 
fact  the  leader  (Lance  Percival)  is 
from  England  and  the  gimmick  of 
a  monocle  and  top  hat,  plus  a  broad 
accent,  does  much  to  boost  visual 
and  listening  impact  of  act. 

Playing  a  guitar  and  backed  by 
the  bass  playing  and  bongo  drums 
of  his  partners,  Lance  offers  a 
wide  variety  of  calypso  tempos 
strengthened  by  the  offbeat  verses 
he  puts  together  for  customers  in 
the  room.  The  fact  that  none  of 
group  has  ever  been  to  the  West 
Indies  doesn’t  seem  to  make  any 
difference  to  their  songalog  or 
enthusiasm.  If  anything,  it  boosts 
overall  values  because  they  stay 
with  the  more  obvious  items  and 
seldom  lose  attention  the  more 
obscure  calypso  routines  that  a 
native  group  might  inject. 

The  commercial  aspects  click 
solidly  with  El  Morocco  patrons 
and  trio  are  a  cinch  for  the  in- 
timery  trade  and  okay  for  tele 
shots.  Newt. 
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Shows  on  Broadway 


TroHns  and  Cressida 

S  Hurok  presentation  of  Old  Vic  Trust 
Ltd.  and  Arts  Council  of  Great  Britain 
revival  of  drama  in  three  acts,  by  Wil* 
liam  -Shakespeare.  Staged  by  Tyrone 
Guthrie;  costumes  and  decor.  Frederick 
Crookc;  musical  accompaniment.  Fred* 
erick  Marshall;  orchestra  conductor.  Ar¬ 
thur' Lief.  Features  Fjml  Rogers,  John 
Neville.  Coral  Browne,  Rosemary  Harris, 
Richard  Wordsworth,  Jack  Gwillim, 
Ernest  Hare.  At  Winter  Garden  Theatie, 
N.  Y.»  Dec.  20,  '56;  $5.75  top. 

Priam  . Keith  Taylov 

Hector  .. . . .Jack  Gwillim 

Troilus  . Jeremy  Brett 

Paris  ...! .  Ronald  Allen 

Deiphobus  . Timothy  Parkes 

Helenus  . Bryan  Pringle 

Aeneus  . Denis  Holmes 

Antenor  . James  Villiers 

Pandarus  . -  •  •  £aul  **°geiIs 

Cresslda ’s  Groom  . Aubrey  Morris 

Troilus’  Servant  . John  Greenwood 

Helen  . Coral  Browne 

Andromache  . Jenifer  Wilson 

Cassandra  . Margaret  Courtenay 

Cressida  . Rosemary  Harris 

Agamemnon  .  Rupert  Davies 

Menelaus  . Edward  Harvey 

Ulysses  . Richard  Wordsworth 

Nestor  .  Job  Stewart 

Ajax  . Ernest  Hare 

Achilles  . Charles  Gray 

Patroclus  . Derek  New 

Diomedes  . Donald  Homer 

Thersltes  . John  Neville 

Calchas  . John  Woodvlne 

Greek  Officers  . Aubrey  "Morris 

Peter  Needham 
Others:  Peter  Bowles.  Graeme  Campbell. 
John  Flint,  Fraser  Kerr.  Tom 

Kneebone,  Daniel  Moynlhan,  Alan 
Penn,  Charles  West. 


Not  even  the  unorthodox,  imag¬ 
inative  treatment  of  Tyrone  Guth¬ 
rie  can  make  very  much  of  “Troilus 
and  Cressida.”  The  pre-World 
War  I  costumes  give  this  minor 
Shakespeare  drama  a  novel  touch 
that  heightens  initial  inter¬ 
est,  and  an  *  exaggeration  of  the 
slight  reference  to  homosexuality 
adds  surprising  character  dimen¬ 
sion.  * 

But  while  the  piece  may  have 
offbeat  draw  as  one  of  the  iftfre- 
quent  productions  of  a  relatively 
obscure  Shakespeare  work,  it 
doesn't  rate  with  such  standards  as 
the  three  previous  items  in  the  Old 
Vic’s  current  repertoire,  “Richard 
II,”  “Romeo  an£  Juliet”  and  “Mac¬ 
beth.”  Strictly  as  a  novelty,  it 
should  arouse  discussion,  just  as  it 
did  when  presented  at  the  Old  tVic 
in  London  last  spring. 

Although  the  satire  of  militar¬ 
ism  is  pretty  much  inherit  in  the 
Shakespeare  work,  Guthrie’s  con¬ 
ception  gives  it  much  greater  ac¬ 
cent.  The  plumed  helmets  and  the 
ornate  gold  braid  of  the  Trojan 
army  uniforms  and  the  elaborate 
Prussian  naval  costumes  worn  by 
the  Greek  soldiers,  plus  the  wildly 
caricatured  mumbo-jumbo  of  salut-. 
ing,  heel-clicking  and  stamping  up 
and  down,  tend  to  reduce  the  whole 
military  ritual  to  farce.  Individual 
characterizations,  too,  are  ingeni¬ 
ously  treated  for  fascinating  effect. 

The  stress  on  homosexuality, 
(which  may  offend  some)  adds  sur¬ 
prising  dimension  to  the  part  of 
Achilles,  for  instance.  The  justifi¬ 
cation  for  it,  as  far  as  the  script  is 
concerned,  appears  to  be  limited  to 
a  single  line  of  dialog,  but  since 
the  interpretation  supplies  greater, 
unprecedented  motivation,  it  is  a 
brilliant  directorial  touch. 

Similarly,  the  portrayal  of  the 
silly  role  of  Pandarus  as  an  Ed¬ 
wardian  fop  with  a  broad  streak  of 
swish,  transforms  a  typically  idio¬ 
tic  Shakespeare  comic  into  a  real 
character.  Much  the  same  goes  for 
the  presentation  of  Helen  of  Troy 
as  a  tipsy  trollop,  Ajax  as  a  red¬ 
faced,  wax-mustached  Col.  Blimp, 
Thersites  as  a  Cockney  ragbag.  Nes¬ 
tor  as  a  senile  gaffer  and  Ulysses 
as  a  wily  diplomat. 

But  not  even  inspired  treatment 
and  expert  playing  can  transform 
“Troilus  and  Cressida”  into  first- 
class  Shakespeare,  although  the 
drama  does  develop  reasonable 
vigor  in  the  final  scenes.  As  with 
the  other  productions  of  this  Old 
Vic  troupe,  the  overall  perform¬ 
ance  is  outstanding  to  a  degree 
no  American  company  has  achieved 
with  the  classics.  But  that’s  not  an 
unmixed  blessing,  for  as  always, 
Shakespeare  requires  the  playing 
and  personality  of  major  stars  for 
maximum  excitement. 

Nevertheless,  the  performance  is 
excellent.  Jeremy  Brett  and  Rose¬ 
mary  Harris  give  attractive  por¬ 
trayals  in  the  title  roles.  Paul 
Rogers  is  notable  as  the  mincing 
Pandarus.  Jack  Gwillim  is  prop¬ 
erly  stalwart  and  not  too  bright  as 
Hector.  John  Neville  gives  a  deft¬ 
ly  projected  version  of  the  war- 
correspondent,  Thersites,  and  Coral 
Browne  is  a  convincingly  voluptu¬ 
ous  Helen. 

Also,  Richard  Wordsworth  has 
suitable  finesse  as  Ulysses,  Ernest 
Hare  is  a  skillfully  fatuous  Ajax, 
Charles  Gray  is  believably  power¬ 
ful  as  Achilles,  Keith  Taylor  is  a 
doddering  Priam,  Ronald  Allen  a 
sensuous  Paris,  Rupert  Davies  a 
stuffy  Agamemnon  and  I^dward 
Harvey  a  plausible  Menelaus. 

In  addition  to  its  ho’:ed-up  bits 
of  business,  Guthrie'  •  st-'^ng  has 
fluidity  and  p-c  .  r'cdr,’!'*k 

Cooke’s  grandiloquent  costumes, 


obviously  reflecting  Guthrie's  over¬ 
all  conception,  and  the  arrange¬ 
ment  of  banners,  flags,  drapes  and 
a  few  set  pieces  enhance  color  and 
flexible  performance,  and  Fred¬ 
erick  Marshall’s  musical  bridges 
are  an  asset.  Hobe. 


Rutli  Draper 

Bowden.  Barr  &  Bullock  presentation 
if  a  program  of  monolog,-  with  and 
y  Ruth  Draper.  At  Playhouse  Theatre, 
N.  Y.,  Dec.  25,  '56;  $4.60  top. 


The  unseen  and  the  suggested 
are  as  important  as  the  obvious  to 
Ruth  Draper.  The  noted  diseuse, 
who  has  been  successfully  plying 
the  monolog  trade  these  45  years, 
relies  as  *  much  on  the  imaginary 
cast  of  characters  that  people  her 
animated  short  stories  as  she  does 
on  the  roles  she  speaks.  Her.  evo¬ 
cation  is  so  thorough,  her  panto¬ 
mime  so  accurate,  that  it’s  possible 
to  division  even  the  physical  at¬ 
tributes  of  the  phantom  cast. 

Returning  to  the  Playhouse  for 
a  scheduled  four-week  engagement, 
Miss  Draper  is  recreating  some  of 
the  pieces  with  which  she  has  re¬ 
galed  five  continents.  Changing 
the  program  each  week,  and  some¬ 
times  for  matinees,  she  has  opened 
with  four  character  sketches  to  fill 
out  a  single-intermission  evening. 
“Three  Women  and  Mr.  Clifford” 
opens  the  second  part  and  is  most 
vital,  both  for  Miss  Draper’s  com¬ 
mand  of  material  and  for  her  acrid 
[  observation. 

The  vignette  is  of  a  great  busi¬ 
nessman’s  super-efficient  secretary, 
his  bored  and  boring  wife,  and  the  I 
“other  woman”  who  is  his  solace 
and  comfort.  It’s  in  the  custom- 
built  car  going  home  from  the 
theatre  that  Miss  Draper,  as  Mrs. 
Clifford,  does  her  best  dissection, 
and  there’s  nothing  but  skeleton 
left  when  she  puts  down  the  scal¬ 
pel. 

The  studies  are  of  men,  women 
and  children  (especially  children) 
with  their  peccadilloes  showing. 
The  opener,  for  instance,  “A  Chil¬ 
dren’s  Party,”  Is  replete  with  rec¬ 
ognition  scenes  for  all  parents,  and 
probably  sighs  of  relief  from  non¬ 
parents.  In  “In  a  railway  Station 
on  the  Western  Plains”  the  artist 
trots  out  of  her  character  cupboard 
a  flat-voiced  woman  of  the  plains, 
puts  her  into  a  slightly  melodrama¬ 
tic  situation  and  gives  her  a  very 
melodramatic  denouement.  Like 
its  title,  the  sketch  is  longish,  but 
there’s  opportunity  to  study  ex¬ 
pert  pantomime,  whether  in  her 
washing  and  bandaging  a  man’s 
smashed  finger  or  in  helping  put 
a  fainting  woman  on  the  floorl 

The  nightcap  is  “A  Scottish  Im¬ 
migrant  At  Ellis  Island,”  a  piece 
that  lets  Miss  Draper  prove  she’s 
mistress  of  her  bur-r-rs.  But  it’s 
in  microscopic  examination  that 
she  shines.  Whether  saccharinely 
telling  a  child  “Shane  the  tiger, 
darling,  share  the  tiger,”  or.  fatu¬ 
ously  trying  to  make  a  couldn’t- 
care-less  baby  smile,  or  in  ’  sharp 
commentary  on  parents’  (and 
man’s)  illogic,  she  always  has  an 
eye  for  the  small  detail. 

In  fact,  when  Miss  Draper’s 
around,  it’s  probably  necessary  for 
everybody  to  keep  constantly  alert 
lest  by  some  frailty  tfne  land  in 
her  cast  of  pungently  observed 
characters.  Come  to  think  of  it, 
though,  most  everybody’s  there  al¬ 
ready.  Geor. 

(Miss  Draper  died  in  her  sleep 
Sunday  (30).  See  news  story  here¬ 
with. — Ed.) 


Protective  Custody 

Anderson  Lawler  (in  association  with 
Will  Lester  Productions)  presentation  of 
melodrama  in  three  sets,  by  Howard 
Richardson  and  William  Berney.  Stars 
Faye  Emerson;  features  Fritz  Weaver, 
Thayer,  Davis.  Staged  by  Herbert  Berg- 
hof;  setting  and  costumes,  Peter  Larkin; 
lighting,  Lee  Watson.  At  Ambassador 
Theatre,  N.  Y.,  Dec.  28,  '56;  $5.75  top 
($7.50  opening). 


Attendant  .  Howard  Wierum 

Marc  Bradley  . .  Fritz  Weaver 

Dr.  Wilhelm  Steidl  .  Thayer  David 

Helen  Merrick  .  Olga  Bielinska 

Dolly  Barns  . . Faye  Emerson 

Nun  .  Barbara  Lester 

2d  Attendant  .  Mitchell  Erickson 

Robert  Fuller  .  Oliver  Berg 


Here’s  a  nifty  little  item  for  the 
entertainment-minded  holiday  the¬ 
atregoer.  It’s  a  melodrama  about 
brain-washing  and,  to  the  extent 
that  it’s  effective  at  all,  gets  pro¬ 
gressively  more  harrowing  as  it 
proceeds.  It’s  boxoffice  disaster. 

The  Howard  Richardson  and 
William  Berney  yarn  presents  Faye 
Emerson  as  fabulous  femme  for¬ 
eign  correspondent  who’s  kid¬ 
napped  and  imprisoned  in  a  Red 
institution  for  “corrective  think¬ 
ing.”  She’s  subjected  to  psycho¬ 
logical  torture  until  she’s  a  spiri¬ 
tually  numb,  blubbering  lump  of 
acquiescence.  If  this  were  better 
theatre,  it  would  be  agonizing. 

“Protective  Custody”  drew  fairly 
good  notices  during  its  tryout  tour, 
but  did  ruinous  business  and  fi¬ 
nally,  folded  In  Washington  when 
the  bankroll  ran  out.  In  order  to 
be  seen  in  New  York,  Miss  Emer¬ 
son  persuaded  friends  to  put  up 
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Wednesday,  January  2,  1957 


Take  a  Break 

One  of  the  topics  due  for 
discussion  during  the  Equity- 
stock  manager  negotiations 
pertains  to  religion.  It  deals 
with  a  request  by  the  union 
that  the  summer  theatre  op¬ 
erators  allow  actors  time  off 
from'  rehearsals  to  attend 
church  services  Sunday  morn¬ 
ings. 

The  move  stems  from  a  com¬ 
plaint  registered  by  one  of 
the  union’s  members  that  a  re¬ 
quest  to  attend  services  had 
been  considered  by  manage¬ 
ment  to  interfere  with  re¬ 
hearsals. 


additional  financing,  reportedly 
amounting  to  about  $25,000,  so 
the  show  could  be  brought  in. 

Perhaps  everyone  involved  in 
this  undertaking  failed  to  remem¬ 
ber  what  happened  last  spring  to 
a  considerably  better  play  called 
“Time  Limit.”  It  got  generally 
favorable  reviews,  but  the  public 
refused  to  go  near  it,  obviously 
because  it  involved  brpin-washing, 
— and  who  wants  to  pay  Broadway 
prices  to  be  subjected,  even  vicari¬ 
ously,  to  that? 

Miss  Emerson’s  concentrated 
tenseness  gnd  controlled  hysteria 
is  believable  enough,  although  sur- 
facey.  There  is,  a  chillingly  convinc¬ 
ing  portrayal  by  Fritz  Weaver  as  a 
fiendishly  subtle  renegade  English¬ 
man  in  charge  of  the  inquisition, 
and  Thayer  David  does  a  sort  o i 
combination  Erich  von  Stroheim- 
Peter  Lorre  as  a  brutal  former 
Nazi  doctor. 

Olga  Bielinska  is  plausible  as  a 
brain-scoured  automaton  whose  be¬ 
lated  reconversion  helps  save  the 
heroine,  and  Barbara  Lester  is  ac¬ 
ceptable  as  a  prison  attendant  pos¬ 
ing  as  a  nun.  Herbert  Berghof’s 
direction  stresses  melodrama  to 
the  expense  of  pace,  and  Peter 
Larkin’s  turntable  setting  repre¬ 
senting  several  prison  interiors  is 
an  atmospheric  monstrosity. 

“Protective  Custody”  is  a  dodo 
for  Broadway  and  negligible  for 
pictures  or  television.  Hobe . 

(Closed  Saturday  night  (29), 
after  three  performances .) 


Legit  Followup 


Marionette  Theatre 

(PHOENIX  THEATRE,  N.Y.) 

Bil  and  Cora  Baird  and  their 
marionettes  are  back  at  the  off- 
Broadway  Phoenix  Theatre  for 
what  seems  now  to  be  a  regular 
year-end  stand.  Surprisingly,  the 
shdw  is  an  almost  exact  duplicate 
of  the  one  put  on  in  1955,  with  nd 
new  numbers  worked  in  for  the 
sake  of  “the  old  ones”  whose 
memory  spans  12  months. 

Program  again  consisted  of  Ali 
Baba  and  the  40  Thieves,  plus 
assorted  acts  in  the  second  half. 
No  question  about  it — the  Bairds 
are  a  children’s  delight  and  the 
answer  to  a  parent’s  prayer  on  a 
rainy  holiday  afternoon.  Puppets 
are  well  designed  and  skillfully 
handled  and  the  Whole  layout  is 
geared  for  maximum  enjoyment 
by  the  moppets. 

Unfortunately,  on  the  show 
caught  last  Saturday  (29)  the  sound 
of  spme  of  the  characters  was 
muffled  and  the  actioii  at  times 
was  difficult  to  follow,  at  least 
from  one  of  the  back  rows. 

Show  is  produced  by  Baird  and 
directed  by  Burt  Shevelove,  with 
Frank  Sullivan,  Franz  Fazakas, 
Carl  Harms,  Ray  Hedge  and  Mau¬ 
rice  Edwards  in  the  cast.  Part 
where  Baird  comes  out  front  to 
intro  his  puppets  and  explain  how 
they  work  is  a  big  click  with  the 
youngsters. 

Perhaps,  by  the  time  another 
year  has  rolled  around,  the  Bairds 
will  have  thought  up  something 
new.  Hift. 


SCHEDULED  N  Y.  OPENINGS 

(Theatres  indicated  if  set ) 

Clearing  In  Woods.  Belasco  (1-10). 

Waltz  of  Toreadors,  Coronet  (1-17). 
Waiting  for  Godot  (1-21). 

Hidden  River,  Playhouse  (1-23). 

Potting  Shed,  Bijou.  (1-29). 

Eugenia,  Ambassador  (1-30). 
Renaud-Barrault  Co.,  Wint.  Gard.  (1-30). 
Visit  Small  Planet,  Booth  (2-6). 

Tunnel  of  Love,  Royale  (2-13). 

Holiday  for  Lovers,  Longacre  (2-14). 
Hole  in  Head,  Plymouth  (2-28). 

Zlegfeld  Follies,  Wint.  Gard  (2-28). 

Sin  of  Pat  Muldoon  (3-13). 

Malden  Volager  (3-14). 

Strategy  of  Murder  (3-15). 

Orpheus  Descending  (3-21). 

Foolin'  Ourselves  (4-1). 

First  Gentleman  (4-11). 

Shinbone  Alley  (4-17), 

New  Girl  in  Town  (5-8). 


OFF-BROADWAY 

Twelfth  Night,  St.  Ignatius  (1-4). 
Volpone,  Rooftop  (1-7). 

Shadow  Years.  Open  Stage  (1-8). 
Capacity  for  Wings,  Royal  (1-9). 
Easter,  4th  St.  (1-16). 

Measure  for  Measure,  Phoenix  (1-22). 
Double-Bill,  Provincetown  (1-31). 
Julius  Caesar,  St.  Ignatius  (2-19). 
Taming  af  the  Shrew,  Phoenix  (2-20). 
Duchess  of  Malfl,  Phoenix  (3-19). 


Shows  Ont  of  Town 

* 


A  Clearing  in  the  Woods 

Philadelphia,  Dec.  27. 

'  Roger  L.  Stevens  &  Oliver  Smith  pro¬ 
duction  of  .drama  in  two  acts,  by  Arthur 
Laurents.  Stars  Kim  Stanley,  Onslow 

Stevens;  features  Joai}  Lorring,  PerneU 

Roberts,  Robert  Culp,  Lin  McCarthy. 
Staged  by  Joseph  Anthony;  scenery, 
Oliver  Smith;  lighting,  Abe  Feder;  cos¬ 
tumes,  Lucinda  Ballard;  incidental  music, 
Lawrence  Rosenthal.  At  Walnut,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  Dec.  26,  '56, 

,  Virginia  .  Kim  Stanley 

LNora  .  Anne  Pearson 

Jigee  . .  Barbara  Myers 

Barney  . Onslow  Stevens 

Glnna  . Joan  Lorring 

George  .  PerneU  Roberts 

Pete  . . . .  Robert  Culp 

Hazelmae  .  SybU  White 

Boy  . .  Tom  Hatcher 

Andy  .  Lin  McCarthy 


With  “A  Clearing  in  the  Woods,” 
Arthur  Laurents,  who  has  already 
authored  such  moderate  hits  as 
“Time  of  the  Cuckoo”  and  “Home 
of  the  Brave,”  attains  the  stature 
of  a  leading  and  important  Ameri¬ 
can  dramatist.'  Here  he  has  some¬ 
thing  to  say  and  says  it  with  bril¬ 
liant  writing. 

That’s  not  to  say  that  “Clearing 
in  the  Woods”  is  a  sure-fire  bet  for 
Broadway,  Already  it  has  become 
a  subject  of  keen  controversy  in 
Philly,  mostly  centering  around 
the  symbolism  of  its  theme.  Some 
first-nighters  professed  to  be  abso¬ 
lutely  unable  to  follow  the  author’s 
line  of  reasoning  and  it  is  reported 
that  the  management  is  seriously 
considering  inserting  in  thea  pro¬ 
gram  some  sort  of  clarifying 
phrase  or  paragraph  for  the  sake 
of  the  supposedly  bewildered  ones. 

That  shouldn’t  be  necessary.  All 
plays,  from  the  works  of  James  M. 
Barrie  down  to  present-day  Ten¬ 
nessee  Williams,  that  resort  to 
symbolism  or  fantasy,  have  re¬ 
stricted  audience  appeal  because 
many  playgoers  like  to  have  every¬ 
thing  spelled  out  for  them  in  con¬ 
crete  fbrm  and  resent  having  to 
think  for  themselves  or,  more  espe¬ 
cially,  use  their  imaginations. 
“Clearing  in  the  Woods”  is  cer-, 
tainly  no  more  obtuse  or  difficult 
of  understanding  than  O’Neill’s 
“Mourning  Becomes  Electra,”  Wil¬ 
liams’  “Streetcar  Named  Desire” 
or  Barrie’s  “Dear  Brutus'”  and, 
oddly  enough,  it  has  overtones  of 
all  these  plays. 

Virginia,  the  central  figure,  bril¬ 
liantly  played  by  Kim  Stanley,  has 
much  in  common  with  Blanche  Du- 
Bois.  An  unhappy,  neurotic,  if 
financially  successful  career  wo¬ 
man,  Virginia  is  another  “lady  In 
the  dark”  who,  ,  during  the  course 
of  the  two  enthralling  acts,  relics 

Shases  of  her.  life  from  childhood 
ays  when  she  under  the  influence 
of  an  adoring  but  weak-willed 
father,  through  her  teens  when 
shq.  had  her  first,  not  too-happy 
romance,-  to  young  womanhood 
and  her  tragically  unsuccessful 
marriage. 

Virginia  is,  to ‘all  appearances, 
a  perfectionist  and  outwardly  an 
assured  and  accomplished  woman 
of  the  world.  Inwardly,  she  is  a 
tormented  soul — miserable,  men¬ 
tally  distraught,  a  failure.  Lau¬ 
rents  has  conceived  a  striking 
character  and  Miss  Stanley  has 
portrayed  her  with  compassion  and 
understanding. 

What  seemed  to  puzzle  some  of 
the  first-nighters  was  the  appear¬ 
ance,  as  the  play  unfolded,  of  her 
three  alter-egos,  the  earlier  and 
younger  Virginias.  There  is  almost 
a  Shakespearean  touch  (the  three 
witches  of  “Macbeth,”  of  course) 
in  the  introduction  of  the  trio  of 
haunting  memories  who,  even 
when  they  are  not  onstage,  taunt 
the  heroine  with  ghostly  remind¬ 
ers  from  offstage  as  she  relives 
passages  of  her  unhappy  Jife. 

“Clearing  in  the-  Woods”  does 
not  end  in  tragedy — if  that  is 
taken  to  mean  actual  death — but  it 
does  have  a  terrific  climactic 
scene  in  which  Virginia  is  “brought 
to  trial,”  at  which  one  of  the  men 
from  her- past  serves  as  a  ghostly 
prosecutor.  All  of  this  may  be  “off- 
Broadway”  fare,  but  the  writing, 
the  playing  and  Joseph  Anthony’s 
imaginative  direction  are  so  elo¬ 
quent  that  it  might  be  that  “Clear¬ 
ing  in  the  Woods”  could  be  a  hit. 
It  is  hard  to  conceive  of  it  as  a 
middle-of-the-road  prospect.  For  it 
will  be  a  memorable  evening  for 
some  playgoers  and  an  utter  bore 
for  others. 

Assisting  the  superbly  assured 
central  performance  of  Miss  Stan-, 
ley,  there  are  masterful  portrayals 
by  Joan  Lorring,  Anne  Pearson 
and  little  Barhara  Myers  as  the 
heroine’s  “younger  selves,”  by  On¬ 
slow  Stevens  as  the  pathetic,  bibu¬ 
lous  father,  and  by  Lin  McCarthy, 
Roger  Culp,  Pernell  Roberts  and 
Tom  Hatcher,  as  the  various  men 
of  Virginia’s  checkered  past. 

Oliver  Smith’s  setting  ia  also 
noteworthy  and  fits  marvelously 
into  the  somber  mood  of  the  play. 

Waters. 


Robert  Rapport,  general  manager 
of  “No  Time  for  Sergeants,”  left 
yesterday  (Tues.)  for  a  business- 
pleasure  trip  to  Puerto  Rico. 


Waltz  ©ftU©  Toreadors 

Toronto,  Dec.  20. 
Producers  Theatre  production  of  a  com* 
edy-drama  in  three  acts  (five  scenes),  by 
Jean  Anquilh,  adapted  by  Ludenne  Hill. 
Stars  Ralph  Richardson,  features  Mildred 
Natwick,  John  Abbott,  Meriel'  Forbes. 
Directed  by  Harold  Clurman;  setting,  Sen 
Edwards;  lighting,  Michael  Burns.  At 
Royal  Alexandra  Theatre,  Toronto,  Dee, 
20.  '56;  $4.40  top. 

Mme.  St.  Pe . Mildred  Natwick 

Gen.  St,  Pe . .  .Ralph  Richardson 

Gaston  . John  Stewart 

Sidonia  . . .  Mary  Grace  Canfield 

Estelle  . .  Sudie  Bond 

Dr.  Bonfant . John  Abbott 

Maid  . Frieda  Altman 

Mile.  De  St.  Euverte . Meriel  Forbes 

Mme.  Dupont  Frodaine . ,  .Louise  Kirtland 

Father  Ambrose . t . . .  .William  Hansen 

New  Maid . . . Helen  Seamon 


"  “Waltz  of  the  Toreadors”  is  like¬ 
ly  to  have  boxoffice  draw  only  on 
Ralph  Richardson’s  presence  in  the 
'leading  role  and  the  fact  that  the 
Jean  Anouilh  play  may  have  some 
snob  appeal.  Though  the  play  is  a 
London  success,  this  North  Ameri¬ 
can  premiere  points  up  the  truism 
that  British  standards  do  not  neces¬ 
sarily  parallel  American  values  for 
French  comedy-drama  translated 
into  the  English  language. 

“Waltz”  is  a  puzzling  play,  with 
no  action  and  simply  the  wander¬ 
ing  soliloquies  of  an  aging, ..  die* 
tatorlal  general  who  refuses  to 
grow  old  and  believes  he  is  the 
charming  lover  of  two  decades  ago. 
This  makes  for  the  dull  dotage  of 
a  philanderer  who  has  been  carry-* 
ing  the  spiritual  and  physical  torch 
for  17  years  for  a  young  woman 
who,  with  the  perverseness  of  the 
female,  falls  In  love  with  the  gen¬ 
eral’s  secretary. 

What  the  French  playwright 
sedms  to  be  driving  at  is  that  an 
over-sexed  man  in  his  advancing 
age  must  hold  himself  desirable  to 
yeomen  to  maintain  his  own  opinion 
of  himself,  maladjusted  as  this  con¬ 
dition  may  be.  Richardson  is  also 
handicapped  by  a  bed-ridden  wife, 
plus  two  unattractive  daughters  he 
detests. 

Playwright  Anouilh  has  again 
made  the  stage  a  pulpit  for  his 
ribald  and  pessimistic  views  of 
what  makes  a  man  tick,  'but  it  all 
seems  unimportant.  So  this  is  ac¬ 
tually  the  story  of  an  aging  lecher 
who  has  always  been  a  chaser  a,nd/. 
will  continue,  to  be  one  for  his  self- 
aggrandizement  —  the  final  scene 
has  him  contemplatively  eyeing  a 
new  chambermaid.  There  is  no 
movement  or  action  but  plenty  of 
dreary  preachment  .  between  the 
general  and  his  doctor  in  the  philo¬ 
sophy  of  philandering  and  the 
searchings .  into  sex  procedure. 

Richardson’s  performance  has 
versatility,  but  there  is  no  need  for 
the  offstage  recorded  musical  ac¬ 
companiment  of  his  soliloquies  on 
love,  in  the  “Hearts  and  Flowers” 
genre.  (Incidentally,  “Waltz  of  the 
Toreadors”  is  a  tunc  the  two  lovers 
had  danced  to  17  years  before.) , 

Mildred  Natwick,  as  the  general's 
neurotic  wife,  has  one  superb  scene 
when  she  stands  up  in  bed— with 
all  the  dramatic  aplomb  of  a  wom¬ 
an  who  has  cheated  her  husband 
for  years — to  taunt  her  husband  for 
his  unsatisfactory  love  -  making, 
Meriel  Forbes  is  properly  delight¬ 
ful  as  the  younger  woman  for 
whom  the  general  has  been  carry¬ 
ing,  the  torch.  John  Abbott  as  the 
doctor,  John  Stewart  as  the  secre¬ 
tary  and  William  Hansen  as  a 
priest  are  properly  effective  with 
Helen  Seamon  making  much  of  a 
brief  appearance  in  the  finale  as 
a  willing  wench.  McStay.  - 

Herb  Rogers  Takes  Over 
Music  Theatre,  Near  Chi 

Chicago,  Jan.  1.  - 

Herb  Rogers,  operator  of  the 
Tenthouse  Theatre,  in  suburban 
Highland  Park,  and  the  Palm 
Springs  (Cal.)  Playhouse,  is  ex¬ 
panding  his  stock  activity.  He’s 
taken  over  the  1,600-seat  Music 
Theatre,  also  in  Highland  Park, 
which  he’ll  run  next  summer  in 
conjunction  with  the  Tenthouse. 

The  producer,  who  acquired  the 
Music  Theatre  from  Frank  Hut¬ 
chins,  will  begin  his  season  there 
June  10,  with  a  star  policy.  The 
season  at  the  1,400-seat  Tenthouse 
will  get  underway  June  7.  The 
Palms  Springs  setup,  a  winter 
operation,  goes  into  its  eighth  year 
Jan.  15  with  “Roomful  of  Roses.” 


Top  Broker  Calls 


Based  on  a  survey  of  several 
leading  New  York  ticket  agencies, 
the  following  were  the  most-in¬ 
demand  Broadway  shows  last  week, 
in  the  order  of  preference: 

Musicals 
My  Fair  Lady 
Bells  Are  Ringing 

Straight  Plays 

Long  Day's  Journey  Into  Night 
Auntie  Marne 
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Its  Now  All-Year  Stock  to  Equity; 
Contract  Talks  Become  Full-Time 


Summer  stock  hits  become  a  full--*1 
time  operation,  at  least  for  Actors  ‘ 
Equity.  The  union,  which  last  year 
negotiated  its  first  contract  with  a 
representative  group  of  summer 
theatre  managers,  is  currently 
huddling  with  two  other  similar 
organizations,  while  confabs  with 
still  another- group  are  scheduled 
to  begin  sometime  in  January, 

Equity  began  preparing  for  its 
present  pact  parlays  last  Septem¬ 
ber,  shortly  after  the  close  of  the 
1956  summer  season.  In  the  ensu¬ 
ing  months,  the  stock  committee 
held  various  meets  to  work  out  rec¬ 
ommended  changes  in  the  stock 
contracts.  The  committee  was 
broken  down  into  two  grpups,  mu¬ 
sical  and  dramatic,  for  the  sepa¬ 
rate  handling  of  problems  involved 
in  each  field. 

The  two  sections  subsequently 
merged  their  recommended  con¬ 
tract  changes  for  presentation  to 
the  union’s  council.  The  recom¬ 
mendations  were  considered  by  the 
council  at  three  successive  meet¬ 
ings  in  November.  Most  of  the 
proposals  were  eventually  adopted, 
but  some  others  were  amended 
and  a  few  rejectedr  The  authorized 
list  of  demands  to  be  negotiated 
was  then  turned  over  to  the  nego¬ 
tiating  committee  for  presentation 
in  the  current  confabs. 

Involved  in  the  present  negotia¬ 
tions  with  the  union  are  the  Coun¬ 
cil  of  Stock  Theatres,  representing 
the  star  operations,  and  the  Musi¬ 
cal  Arena  Theatre  Assn.,  repping 
the  canvastop  outlets.  The  latter 
organization  was  the  first  of  the 
stock  groups  to  be  recognized  by 
the  union  last  year,  but  an  attempt 
to  work  out  a  contract  failed  when 
the  canvastop  operators  walked  out 
on  the  discussions. 

The  union  did  not  negotiate  with 
COST  last  year  or  with  the  Coun¬ 
cil  of  Resident  Stock  Theatre,  rep¬ 
resenting  the  non-star  houses.  Dis¬ 
cussions  with  the  latter  group  are 
scheduled  to  get  underway  this 
month.  Incidentally,  COST  failed 
to  go  through  with  its  threat  last 
summer  to  go  before  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Board  in  an  at¬ 
tempt  to  force  Equity  to  negotiate 
with  it. 


U.S.  Plays  Make  Ankara 
Just  a  Turkish  B’way 

Ankara,  Turkey,  Dec.  25. 

American  plays  are  dominating 
the  local  legit  scene.  Top  hits  of 
the  season  include  “Fourposter”  at 
the  Oda  Tiyatrosu  and  “Rain¬ 
maker'’  at  the  Opera  Theatre.  Not 
faring  too  well,  however,  is  “Wood¬ 
en  Dish”  at  the  Ucuncu  Theatre. 

Two  new  houses  were  opened 
this  season,  the  65-seat  Chambre 
Theatre  and  the  450-seat  Besinci. 
Slated  to  preem  at  the  latter  loca¬ 
tion  in  January  is  “Glass  Menag¬ 
erie,”  while  other  U.  S.  plays 
scheduled  for  upcoming  produc¬ 
tion  here  include  “Matchmaker,” 
“Bus  Stop,'r  “Desperate  Hours,” 
“Come  Back,  Little  Sheba,”  “Af¬ 
fairs  of  State”  and  “The  Inno¬ 
cents.” 

.  The  only  Turkish  play  currently 
“tunning  is  the  late  Resat’s  Nuri’s 
“Tonight  and  Tomorrow  Night”  at 
the  Kucuk  Theatre. 


Moppet  Acting  Is  Now 
Real  Full-Time  Career; 
Even  N.Y.  State  Says  So 

It’s  now  official,  Pro  acting 
for  school  kids  is  a  full-time  ca> 
reer.  That’s  reflected  in  a  recent 
decision  by  the  N.  Y.  State  Unem¬ 
ployment  Insurance  Referee  in 
holding  a  seven-year-old  actress 
eligible  for  benefits  although  she 
had  been  attending  public  school 
during  her  employment. 

Actually,  a  similar  decision  was 
handed  down  earlier  this  year  in 
the  case  of  a  12-year-old  boy  who 
had  been  doing  radio  and  record¬ 
ing  work  while  attending  public 
school.  In  that  case  it  was  found 
that  the  claimant,  represented  by 
attorney  Martin  H.  Leonard,  had 
in  obtaining  work  and  performing 
it  manifested  his  availability  for. 
employment. 

The  more-recent  case  of  the 
youthful  actress  was  handled  by 
Actors  Equity  counsel  Herman  E. 
Cooper  after  the  child’s  application 
for  unemployment  benefits  was  re¬ 
jected  bjT  the  State  Industrial 
Commissioner  on  the  ground  that 
the  services  performed  by  her  dur¬ 
ing  28  weeks  in  the  Broadway  pro¬ 
duction  of  “Ponder  Heart”  were  a 
“part-time”  activity  and  thus  ex¬ 
cluded  “employment”  under  the 
Unemployment  Insurance  Act. 


Mame  Is  Nearly 
Out  of  the  Red; 
Nets  8G  a  Week 

“Auntie  Mame,”  one  of  the  cost¬ 
liest  straight  play  productions  in 
Broadway  history,  is  almost  in  the 
black. 

Currently  In  its  lOth*  week  on 
Broadway,  the  Rosalind  Russell- 
starrer  has  thus  far  recovered 
more  than  75%  of  its  $179,307  in¬ 
vestment.  That’s  based  on  unre¬ 
couped  costs  of  $76,139  as  of  a  Dec. 
1  accounting,  plus  estimated  profit 
on  the  ensuing  sellout  weeks. 

The  Robert  Fryer-Lawrence  Carr 
production  has  been  going  clean 
since  the  start  of  its  tryout  tour 
and  has  been  earning  around 
$8,000  weekly  operating  profit  on 
its  Broadway  capacity  gross  of 
$54,500.  In  addition,  the  produc¬ 
tion  has  already  received  $72,000 
in  film  income. 

The  picture  coin  represents  the 
show’s  share  of  a  down  payment 
(Continued  on  page  58) 


.  ELT’s  Subway  Tours  ' 

The  Equity  Library  Theatre’s  an¬ 
nual  tour  of-the  DeWitt  Clinton 
High  School,  jBronx,  N.Y.,  and  the 
Bryant  High  School,  Long  Island 
City,  N.Y.,  gets  underway  Feb.  8. 
Productions  scheduled  for  this  sea¬ 
son  are  “Candida,”  “Idiot’s  De¬ 
light,”  “Annie  Get  Your  Gun”  and 
“Another  Language.” 

The  shows  will  be  given  week¬ 
end  performances  at  each  school. 


Ruth  Draper  Dies; 
Greatest  Diseuse 

Ruth  Draper  died  last  Sunday 
(30)  in  the  midst  of  an  active  per¬ 
forming  schedule.  The  72-year-old 
monologist,  considered  supreme 
artist  in  her  special  field,  had  just 
completed  the  first  frame  of  a 
scheduled  four-week  stand  at  the 
Playhouse,  N.  Y.,  and  was  sched¬ 
uled  to  follow  that  booking-with  a 
brief  road  tour. 

Producers  Charles  Bowden,  Rich¬ 
ard  Barr  &  H.  Ridgley  Bullock  Jr., 
who  were  sponsoring  her  Broadway 
appearance,  had  already  lined  up 
further  dates  at  the  Walnut  The¬ 
atre,  Philidelphia,  and  the  Shubert, 
Washington.  Miss  Draper  had  been 
appearing  on  the  stage  for  40  years 
in  one-Woman  shows  that  eventual¬ 
ly  took  in  a  combined  total  of  37 
sketches  and  58  characters.  She 
created  all  her  own  material. 

During  a  warmup  for  her  pre¬ 
vious  Broadway  appearance  two 
years  ago,  when  she  split  the  bill 
with  her  dancer-nephew,  Paul  Dra¬ 
per,  tapes  of  her  various  mono¬ 
logues  were  made  and  acquired  by 
RCA  Victor.  An  LP  record,  con¬ 
taining  three  of  the  sketches,  has 
already  been  released. 

A  truly  international  artist.  Miss 
Draper  had  appeared  all  over  the 
world,  including  a  performance  at 
Windsor  Castle.  She  received  hon¬ 
orary  degrees  from  universities  in 
this  country  and  Britain,  and  was 
made  Commander,  Order  of  the 
British  Empire.  Her  grandfather 
was  Charles  A.  Dana,  editor  of  the' 
New  York  Sun.  The  one-woman 
show  offered  by  Miss  Draper  at  the 
Playhouse  is  reviewed  elsewhere  in 
this  section. 


Equity  May  Disfranchise  25  Agents; 
Study  Shows  Field  Is  Overcrowded 


Edwin  Lester  Options 
'Beauty,  Inc.’  as  Musical 

Los  Angeles,  Jan.  1. 

Edwin  Lester'  has  optioned  the 
rights  to  “Beauty  Inc,,”  new  script 
by  Allan  Scott,  and  has  skedded 
it  as  a  possible  giusical  in  his 
1957  Civic  Light  Opera  season. 
Marty  Rackin  wrote  the  original. 
The  yarn  is  a  satire  on  the  cos¬ 
metics  industry. 

Lester  has  thus  far  definitely 
skedded  only  “My  Fair  Lady”  for 
his  upcoming  CLO  season. 


Prods.  Drop  Bid 
For  Stager  Fee 
On  Millionaire’ 


Columbus,  Jan.  1. 

Handel  Wadsworth,  of  Cleveland, 
has  been  named  producer-director 
of  the  annual  spring  production  of 
the  local  Independent  Players 
Club. 


“Happiest  Millionaire”  producers 
Howard  Erskine  and  Joseph  Hayes 
have  bowed  to  the  show’s  backers. 
Having  taken  over  the  staging  of 
the  play  from  Guthrie  McClintic 
during  its  out-of-town  tryout,  they 
informed  the  investors  that  they 
intended  to  take  lVfc%  of  the  week¬ 
ly  gross  for  the  assignment.  They 
dropped  the  idea,  however,  when 
some  of  the  bankrolled  protested. 

McClintic  was  originally  slated 
to  get  a  $5,000  fee,  plus  3%  roy¬ 
alty  as  director,  but,  in  a  settle¬ 
ment  following  his  bowout  the  fig¬ 
ure  was  cut  to  1W?6.  Prior  to 
abandoning  their  plan  to  take 
directorial  percentage,  Erskine  & 
Hayes  had  been  keeping  that  share 
of  the  gross  in  escrow  pending  the 
reaction  of  the  backers. 

A  recent  statement  issued  by  the 
production  indicates  that  the  coin 
was  held  out.  However,  the  next 
audit  will  reflect  the  return  of  the 
money  to  the  production.  Erskine, 
Hayes  are  also  down  for  V/2%  of 
the  gross  as  producers,  but  that 
represents  an  advance  against 
profits,  to  be  taken  only  on  profit¬ 
able  weeks. 

Incidentally  the  amateur  rights 
to  the  Walter  Pidgeon-starrer,  cur¬ 
rently  in  its  seventh  Broadway 
week,  have  been  sold  to  the  Dram¬ 
atists  Play  Service,  with  the  pro¬ 
duction  getting  $20,000  advance. 


4-  About  25  of  the  93  agents  now 
franchised  by  Actors  Equity  may 
have  their  licenses  revoked  by  the 
t.  That’s  in  line  with  a  sur¬ 
vey  being  conducted  by  Equity  as 
a  followup  to  a  recent  complaint 
that  the  percenter  field  is  over¬ 
crowded  and  that  less  than  25  of 
the  reps  are  of  real  value  to  the 
actors. 

The  complaint  was  made  by  vet 
aStor  David  Perkins,  who  made  a 
motion  at  Equity’s  last  quarterly 
meeting  that  the  issuance  of  new 
licenses  be  halted.  The  union's 
agency  committee  considered  the 
situation  and  recommended  to  the 
council  last  November  that  no 
more  franchises  be  issued  pending 
a  further  survey  by  assistant  ex¬ 
ecutive  secretary  Paul  G.  Jones. 

The  proposed  temporary  halt  in 
the  licensing  of  new  agents  was 
approved  by  the  council,  along 
with  the  committee’s  recommenda¬ 
tions  that  agents  who  were  inac¬ 
tive  in  legit  be  disfranchised  and 
that  a  Continuing  examination  of 
the  field  be  conducted.  The  results 
of  the  study  and  a  list  of  approxi¬ 
mately  25  percenters,  who’ll  be 
asked  to  show  cause  why  their 
franchises  should  not  be  revoked, 
are  scheduled  to  be  presented  to 
the  council  soon. 


HAL  KENNEDY  OFFERS 
‘TIGER’ AT  COAST  SPOT 

Hollywood,  Jan.  1. 
Harold  J.  Kennedy  launches  his 
new  legit  operation  Jan.  28  at  the 
Ivar  Theatre  here  with  “Tiger  at 
the  Gates.’J-  Producer  has  obtained 
Coast  rights  to  the  Jean  Giraudoux 
script  and  may  sendothe  company 

on  tour  after  its  local  stand—  . . 

"Tiger”  will  be  Kennedy’s  first 
production  here  since  1951,  when 
he  presented  a  series  of  plays  at 
the  Ivah  As  in  the  last  effort  here, 
he  plans  to  seek  “star”  casts  for 
his  productions. 

Kennedy  recently  has  been  op¬ 
erating  the  Grist  Mill  Playhouse 
in  Andover,  N.  J.,  and  has  a  10- 
year-lease  on  the  strawhat. 


OUT  NEXT  WEEK ! 
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Greek  Tronpe  to  Tour 
U.S.  in  Modern  Comedies; 
To  Onen  in  N.Y.  May  24 

A  rash  of  foreign  legit  companies 
are  hitting  the  U.  S.  this  season. 
The  latest  is  a  Greek  theatrical 
group,  which  will  launch  an  Amer¬ 
ican  tour  May  24  with  a  one-nite 
stand  at  Carnegie  Hall,  N.  Y.  The 
troupe  will  present  light  Greek 
comedies  instead  of  the  familiar 
classic  tragedies. 

The  company,  headed  by  Basil 
Logethetidis,  will  hit  major  U.  S. 
^cities,  with  all  dates  tied  in  with 
Greek  charitable  causes.  A  trio 
of  Greek  playwrights,  Dimitri  Pa- 
sathas,  Alecos  Sakellazios  and 
George  Roussos,  will  tour  with'  the 
company  and  speak  at  the  per¬ 
formances. 

The  American  National  Theatre 
&  Academy  is  supporting  the  proj¬ 
ect,  but  is  not  subsidizing  the  tour. 
Theodore  Kritas,  Athens  news¬ 
paperman  who  doubles  as  an  im¬ 
presario,  is  currently  in  the  U.  S., 
handling  negotiations  for  the 
group. 

Other  foreign  companies  playing 
the  U.  S.  this  season  include  Brit¬ 
ain’s  Old  Vic  Co.,  currently  at  the 
Winter  Garden  Theatre,  N.  Y.,  and 
France’s  Madeleine  Renard  &  Jean- 
Louis  Barrault  Co.,  which  is 
skedded  to  begin  a  four-week  stand 
at  the  same  house  Jan.  30. 


THERE  HE  GOES  AGAIN; 
TYRONE  GUTHRIE’S  OFF 

Tyrone  Guthrie,  having  super¬ 
vised  rehearsals  of  his  production 
of  “Carmen”  for  the  Metropolitan 
Opera,  N.Y.,  planed  to  England  last 
Friday  (28)  on  personal  business. 
His  only  professional  activity  in 
London  will  be  attendance  at  a 
board  of  directors  meeting  of  the 
Old  Vic  Co. 

The  stage  director  is  to  return 
to  New  York  by  plane  Jan.  29,  and 
will  immediately  start  rehearsals 
of  a  new  Met  production  of  “La 
Traviata,”  due  to  open  Feb.  11.  He 
will  next  direct  Alexander  H.  Co¬ 
hen’s  production  of  Norman  Gins- 
bury’s  historical  drama,  “The  First 
Gentleman,”  to  star  Walter  Slezak. 
and  scheduled  to  preem  April  11 
on  Broadway. 

His  only  other  comment  at  the 
moment  is  to  go  next  to  oversee 
preparations  for  the  summer  sea¬ 
son  of  the  Stratford  (Ont.)  Shake¬ 
speare  Festival.  Other  directorial 
jobs,  already  on  view  in  New  York, 
include  the  musical,  “Candide,”  at 
the  Martin  Beck  Theatre,  and  the 
Old  Vic  revival  of  “Troilus  and 
Cressida,”  at  the  Winter  Garden, 
N.Y.  However,  his  film  edition  of 
“Oedipus  Rex”  Is  due  for  release 
soon.  He  also  admits  that  he  has 
several  future  projects  on  the  fire. 


Ruth  Frankenstein,  casting  di¬ 
rector  for  the  Theatre  Guild,  is 
vacationing  in ‘Jamaica.  "  " ;  **  s  *■ 
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Off-Broadway  Shows 


Purple  Dust 

Paul  Shyre,  Noel  Behn,  Howard  Gott¬ 
fried  Sc  Lewis  Manllow  production  of  a 
comedy  in  three  acta  by  Sean  O'Casey. 
Staged  by  Philip  Burton}  setting,  light¬ 
ing  and  costumes,  Lester  Polakov.  At 
Cherry  Lane  Theatre.  ,N.  Y.,  December 

*7CaSti  ^Miket0?Cellin,  Stephen  Elliott. 
Robert  Geirlnger,  Harry  Bannister,  Mary 
Welch.  James  Kenny,  Kathleen  Murray, 
pauf  shyreT Bette  Hemitze.  Alvin  Epstein. 
Sandy  Kenyon,  P.  .T.  Kelly,  Stefan  Gier- 
•sch,  Alan  Bergmann. 


Eireophilia  is  rampant  in  Com¬ 
merce  St.  Since  no  main  stem  pro¬ 
ducer  has  put  on  Sean  O’Casey’s 
“Purple  Dust,”  a  “wayward  com- 
ery,”  as  it’s  cal^d,  pb^’t  ^nplish- 
Irish  relations,  the  producing  team 
of  Shyre,  Behn,  Gottfried  &  Mani- 
low,  has  brought  it  into  the  Cherry 
Lane  Theatre.  It  provides  a  broth 
of  an  evening. 

Written  circa  1940,  the  play  was 
untimely  in  the  extreme.  Bfc- 
leagured  Britain  was  in  no  mood  to 
laugh  at  itself,  and  there  were  few 
who  then  cared  to  laugh  at  it. 
Since  the  play’s  a  symbolic  trav¬ 
esty  on  the  decline  and  fall  of  Eng¬ 
lish  empire,  O’Casey,  as  on  many 
previous  occasions,  was  forced  to 
wait  for  events  to  catch  up  with 
him. 

Why  he  had  to  wait  for  1956,  to 
get  a  New  York  production  for 
“Purple  Dust”  is  another  question, 
however.  That  he  finally  got  it  off- 
Broadway  rather  than  on,-  is  ironic, 
of  course,  but  perhaps  not  more  so 
than  the  fact  that  it  has  only  been 
produced  in  hinterland  England, 
not  in  London. 

Nobody  is  going  to  claim  that 
this  is  O’Casey’s  best  play.  In  fact, 
it’s  rather  like  “George  Washing¬ 
ton  Slept  Here”  with  a  bit  of 
poetry  and  a  message  thrown  in. 
Let  this  not  sound  sacrilegious. 
O’Casey’s  a  great  man  for  a  laugh 
and  much  of  “Purple  Dustf’  is 
knockabout  farce. 

If  the  laugh  comes  from  sight 
of  a  fatuous  Blimpish  character  in 
green  shorts  hanging  sloppily  to 
his  knees,  there’s  sure  to  be  a  fine 
ringing  speech  come  along  about 
freedom  and  history  and  Parnell 
to  balance  off. 


An  ageing  English  businessman 
and  a  younger  Britisher  who 
“passed  through  Oxford”  go  to 
Ireland  with  their  mistresses  to 
restore  and  livd  in  an  ancient 
Tudor  manor.  Reaction  of  the  local 
Irish  varies  from  the  doddering 
priest’s  gratitude  for  a  handout, 
or  a  workingman’s  trucking  obei¬ 
sance  or  to  another  laborer’s  pa¬ 
triotic  difiance.  And  act  by  act  the 
sagging  roof  falls  in. 

Of  course  the  house  is  tradi¬ 
tional  England  and  naturally  the 
Irish  are  manning  the  boats  when 
the  floods  come.  And  be  sure  that 
the  eloquent  Irish  patriot  and  the 
equally  poetry-tongued  architect 
win  the  two  women  away  from  the 
oh-so-stuffy  Englishmen.  But  also, 
O’Casey  has  tossed  in  a  penny¬ 
worth  of  nostalgia  for  that  which 
is  dying,  and  had  a  sly  laugh  at 
the  eloquence  which  has  won  only 
the  enemy’s  mistress. 

The  production  at  the  Cherry 
Lane  is  thorough.  Lester  Polakov’s 
perspective  set,  with  it’s  falling 
columns  and  crumbling  walls,  sets 
an  immediate  pattern,  and  it’s  no 
surprise  when  a  yellow-bearded 
man  sticks  his  head  in  through  the 
ceiling  to  converse. 

Philip  Burton’s  staging  has  ac¬ 
cented  the  farce,  and  if  a  cow 
must  appear,  or  an  enormous  lawn- 
roller  go  through  the  wall,  so  be 
it.  In  fact,  it  is  a  credit^  all  around 
that  noble  sentiment  and  slapstick 
keep  comfortable  company. 

Stephen  Elliott  plays  the  impas¬ 
sioned  Irish  workman  with  trucu¬ 
lent  force,  one  long  glowing  speech 
providing  a  particularly  ringing 
moment.  As  the  wealthy  English¬ 
man,  Harry  Bannister  maintains  a 
stuffy,  sputtering  dignity,  and  Paul 
Shyre,  as  the  unctuous  Oxford 
grad,  fills  his  performance  with 
drolleries. 

Kathleen  Murray  and  Mary 
Welch  are  attractively  pliable  as 
the  inamoratas  with  the  shifting 
allegiances,  Mike  Kellin  amusingly 
underplays  the  obsequious  laborer, 
and  P.  J.  Kelly  quickly  etches  a 
humorous  portrait  of  the  Reverend 
George  Canon  Chreehewel  P.P.  of 
Clune  na  Geera. 

If  converted  to  celluloid,  the 
English  ought  to  do  the  job  them¬ 
selves,  having  shown  a  film  talent 
for  introspective  kidding  when  cur¬ 
rent  tribulations  aren’t  too  heavy 
(as  they  may  be  just  now).  Any¬ 
way,  the  Cherry  Lane-subwav  shut¬ 
tle  service  probably  will  be  kept 
busy  in  the  foreseeable  future. 


Christopher  Fry’s  “The  First¬ 
born”  will  be  presented  in  New 
York  for  the  first  time  next  Sunday 
(6)  at  the  Kaufman  Auditorium  of 
the  92nd  Street  YMHA.  The  pro¬ 
duction,  which  is  being  offered  as 
ft  tribute  to  the  late  Aline  Bern- 
fttein,  is  being  directed  by  E. 
Martin  Browne, 


U.  S.  A. 

Greater  N.  Y.  Chapter  of  ANTA  pres¬ 
entation  of  a  dramatic  narrative  in  two 
parts,  adapted  by  Paul  Shyre  from  John 
Dos  Passos'  novel.  Artistic  director,  Lu¬ 
cille  Lortel;  staged  by  Norman  Hall.  At 
Theatre  de  Lys,  N.  Y„  Dec.  18,-  '56. 

Cast:  Norman  Hose,  Lee  Philips,  Rae 
Allen,  Charles  Aidman,  Sada  Thompson. 


Don’t  look  now,  but  staged  read¬ 
ings  are  getting  epidemic.  An  inex¬ 
pensive  form  pf  theatrical  mount¬ 
ing,  the  only  props  being  chairs, 
a  lectern  and  maybe  a  table,  the 
actor  is  challenged  to  deliver  with¬ 
out  benefit  of  external  trapping. 
In  the  latest,  Paul  Shyre’s  adapta¬ 
tion  of  John  Dos  Passos’  fictional 
trilogy,  “U.S.A.,”  five  young  actors 
stimulatingly  recreate  many  of  the 
novel’s  people  and  passages,  x 

Boiling  down  “U.S.A.”  to  two 
hour’s  stage  traffic  would  seem  a 
heavy  assignment,  but  Shyre,  who 
performed  similar  honors  last  sea¬ 
son  for  the  first  two  volumes  of 
Sean  O’Casey's  autobiography,  has 
achieved  a  vital  condensation. 
Concentration  has  been  on  the  life, 
loves  and  death  of  J.  Ward  Moore- 
house,  early  20th  century  Ameri¬ 
can  youth,  businessman,  tycoon, 
politician  and  legend. 

Using  frequently  the  novel’s 
newsreel  technique,  the  actors  spit 
out  headlines  with  machinegun 
precision  and  detachment.  Each 
era  is  evoked  by  use  of  period 
songs,  and  two  bits  worth  of  back¬ 
ground  music  is  tossed  in  for  good 
measure.  Without  embarrassing 
struggle,  the  youthful  company 
conveys  everything  from  adoles¬ 
cence  to  senility,  demonstrating  an 
uncanny  sense  of  an  era  they  never 
knew. 

Charles  Aidman  is  very  good  in 
his  tongue-in-cheek  attack  as 
Moorehouse,  Rae  Allen  cavorts 
in  numerous  roles,  her  calculating- 
ly  coy  first  Moorehouse  wife  be¬ 
ing-  particularly  sharp.  For  an  emo¬ 
tional  moment,  however,  Sada 
Thompson’s  “Art  and  Isadora” 
(Duncan)  is  hard  to  beat. 

Norman  Rose  does  a  good  deal 
of  the  narration  and  contributes 
some  amusing  character  bits.  Lee 
Philips  is  principally  a  rising  juni-  i 
|  or  executive,  and  Norman  Hall  has 
provided  the  lucid  staging. 

This  is  the  second  of  ANTA’s 
modest  afternoons  at  the  de  Lys, 
the  avowed  intention  of  the  series 
being  to  lay  groundwork  for  a 
“representative  repertory  com¬ 
pany”  in  N.  Y.  built  on  a  “sub-  j 
scription  audience.”  As  noteworthy ; 
examples,  a  program  note  cites 
the  opera’s  Met  and  Lucille  Lor- 
tel’s  Westport  (Conn.)  White  Barn. 
Desirable  as  this  repertory  objec-., 
tive  may  be,  shouldn’t  such  a  the¬ 
atre  be  built  on  a  broader  base 
than  the  benign  but  limited  pa¬ 
tronage  of  the  lorgnette  set? 

Geor. 


The  Good  Woman  Ot 
Setzuan 

T.  Edward  Hambleton  Sc  Norris  Hough¬ 
ton  presentation  o£  drama  in  two  acts, 
by  Bertolt  Brecht,  adapted  by  Eric  Bent¬ 
ley.  Stars  Uta  Hagen;  staged  by  Bentley; 
setting  and  costumes,  Wolfgang  Roth 
(from  designs  of  Teo  Otto);  incidental 
music,  Paul  Dessau;  musical  direction, 
Simon  Sadoff;  lighting.  Klaus  Holm.  At 
Phoenix  Theatre.  N.  Y„  Dec.  18,  '58; 
$4.60  top. 

Wong,  a  water  seller . Gerald  Hiken 

Gods . Gene  Saks,  Logan  Ramsey, 

George  Ebeling 

Gentlemen . Bart  Murphy, 

-  Richard  Blackmarr 

Shen  Te  .  Uta  Hagen 

Mrs.  Shin  .  Irene  Dailey 

Wife  .  Marion  Paone 

Husband  .  Gerald  McGonagiU 

Nephew  . Neil  Vipond 

Unemployed  . .".  WiUiam  Grannell 

Carpenter  . i  Byrne  Piven 

Brother  . . . .  William  Myers 

Sister-In-Law  .., .  Nancy  Quint 

Mrs.  Mi  Tzu  .  Nancy  Marchand 

Grandfather  .  Edward  -Morehbuse 

Boy  . . Louis  Negin 

Niece  . Anne  Meara 

Policeman  . . ;...  Jerry  Stiller 

Carpet  Dealer's  Wife . Jenny  Egan 

Yang  Sun  .  Albert  Salmi 

Old  Whore  . Rose  Schulman 

Shu  Fu  . Zero  Mostel 

Carpet  Dealer  .  Mervin  Williams 

Mrs.  Yang  .  Jane  Hoffman 

Priest  .  Bart  Murphy 

Waiter  .  Richard  Blackmarr 

Little  Child  .  Shu-Ren  Cheng 

Young  Boy  .  Glenn  Cannon 

Young  Girl  .  Kay  Levy 


To  look  for  the  silver  lining  first, 
say  that  Bertolt  Brecht’s  “The 
Good  Woman  of  Setzuan”  cuts 
through  life’s  little  trumperies, 
getting  down  to  such  basics  as 
man’s  need  to  eat,  to  have  a  roof, 
to  love  and  be  loved.  Call  it  “epic” 
theatre,  as  Brecht  did,  or  what  you 
will,  not  all  playwrights  get  so 
simply  down  to  cases. 

Brecht,  however,  is  said  to  have 
wanted  only  to  achieve  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  emotional  contact  in  the 
theatre,  then  to  cut  it  off  abruptly 
before  fulfillment.  In  the  story  of 
Setzuan’s  noble  prostie,  whom  the 
gods  find  to  be  the  only  good  per¬ 
son  in  the  world,  Brecht  achieves 
the  detachment  he’s  striving  for. 

For  most  contemporary  tastes, 
such  astringence  will  rule  out 
“Good  Woman”  as  satisfying  thea¬ 
tre.  No  big  moment,  no  socko  pro¬ 
duction  number,  no  emoting  in  a 
large  way,  just  so  many  small  honP 
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ilies  left  dangling,  hoping  they’ll 
have  some  sort  of  cumulative 
effect. 

In  the  Phoenix  production,  the 
play’s  first  professional  mounting 
locally,  the  staging  has  been  en¬ 
trusted  to  Eric  Bentley,  author, 
scholar,  critic,  ;who  has  long  car¬ 
ried  a  torch  for  Brecht.  Using  his 
own  adaptation,  Bentley  has  round¬ 
ed  up  a  proficient  cast,  taught 
them  to  be  true  to  his  (and  presum¬ 
ably  to  Brecht’s)  concept  of  epic 
theatre,  and  left  the  audience  «to 
be  indifferent  if  it  wishes.  It’s  easy, 
so  perhaps  in  a  rather  perverse 
way  this  may  be  interpreted  in 
“epic”  jargon  as  success. 

What’s  “epic”  about  it,  however? 
Is  it  epic  because  characters  talk 
to  the  audience?  Or  isn’t  that  only 
a  re-hash  of  the  aside?  Or  does  it 
have  to  do  with  the  fluid  scenic 
movement  in  space  and  time,  a 
fluidity  that  contemporary  stage 
designers  are  past  masters  of?  Or 
if  epic  means,  as  a  program  not 
seems  to  imply,  truncation  of  emo¬ 
tional  contact,  why  go  to  the  thea¬ 
tre  anyway? 

The  fact  is,  “Good  Woman”  is 
Brecht’s  sardonic  commentary  on 
good  vs.  evil.  Because  he’s  ,  a  clini¬ 
cian,  he  prefers  dispassionate  ex¬ 
amination,  and  it’s  therefore  pos¬ 
sible  to  observe  with  him  rather, 
than -to  become  absorbed.  Epic  or 
no,  this  approach  happens  to  place 
limitations  on  the  theatrical  ex-, 
perience. 

There’s  lots  of  good  talent  work¬ 
ing  for  Brecht,  Bentley  and  the 
Phoenix.  As  the  good  woman, 
whose  only  practical  way  to  deal 
with  reality  is  to  assume  the  dis¬ 
guise  of  her  own  not-so-good  uncle, 
Uta  Hagen  disburses  her  abilities, 
abundantly. 

Albert  Salmi,  the  handsomely 
loping  cowhand  of  “Bus  Stop,”  is 
the  handsomely  loping  aviator  of 
Setzuan;  Gerald  Hiken  is  the  earn¬ 
est  water  seller  who  must  use 
false-bottomed  cups  to  make  a 
buck,  Zero  Mostel  is  suavely  sadis¬ 
tic  as  town  barber,  and  Nancy  Mar¬ 
chand  is  a  forbidding  landlady 
with  a  penchant  for  having  her 
knee  stroked. 

Although  the  program  invites 
spectators  ‘“to  look  upon  the  stage 
as  a  stage  and  not  as  a  representa¬ 
tion  of  someplace  else,”  the  re¬ 
presentation  achieved  is  remark¬ 
ably  able  to  transport  the  action 
wheresoever  at  will.  In  fact,  Wolf¬ 
gang  Roth’s  scenic  adaptation  from 
original  production  designs  of  Teo 
Otto  is  a  principal  production 
asset.  .  Geor. 


(Dec.  31  -Jan.  13) 

.  Anniversary  Waltz  (Russel  Nype,  Mar¬ 
jorie  Lord) — Ritz,'  L.A.  (31-12). 

Anniversary  Waltz  (Jeffrey  Lynn,  Bev¬ 
erly  Lawrence— Blackstone,  Chi  (31-12). 
Boy  Friend— Shubert,  PhiUy  (31-5). 

Ro°*  (Thomas  Gomez, 
Marjorie  Steele.  Alex  Nicol)— Forrest, 
Philly  .(31-5);  Hanna,  ‘Cleve.  (7-12). 

Chalk  Garden  (Judith  Anderson,  Cath- 
leen  Nesbitt) — Shubert,  Cincy  (31-5); 
Ford's,  Balto.  (7-12). 

Clearing  in  the  Woods  (tryout)  (Kim 
Stanley,  Onslow  Stevens)— Walnut,  Philly 

Ch?a<3l  12)anke#*  CBobby  clark>— Shubert, 
Desk  Set  (Shirley  Booth)— Curran,  S.F. 
(31-5;  closes). 

Plymouth,  Boston  (31-5);  Forrest,  Philly 
(7-12).  (Reviewed  in  VARIETY,  Dec.  26, 
56). 

Eugenia  .(tryout)  (Tallulah  Bankhead)— 
.  Fanny  (Italo  Tajo,  BiUy  Gilbert)— Shu¬ 
bert,  Boston  (31-5)— Shubert,  Philly 
(7-12). 

Great  Sebastians  (Alfred  Lunt,  Lynn 
Fontanne) — Biltmore,  L.A.  (31-5);  Curran, 
S.F.  (7-12). 

Hatful  of  Rain  (Vivian  Blaine)— Alca¬ 
zar,  S.F.  (31-12). 

Hidden  River  (tryout)  (Dennis  King, 
Robert  Preston,  Lui  Darvas) — Shubert, 
New  Haven  (2-5);  Walnut,  PhiUy  (7-12). 
Holiday  for  Lovers  (tryout)  (Don  Ameche) 
— Playhouse,  Wilmington  (10-12). 

Inherit  the  Wind  (Melvyn  Douglas)— Na¬ 
tional,  Wash.  (31-12);  closes). 

Janus  (Joan  Bennett,  Donald  Cook, 
Romney  Brent)— Hartford,  L.A.  (31-12). 

No  Time  f—  Sergeants  (2d  Co.) — Erlan- 
ger,  Chi  (31-12). 

Pa |ama  Game  (Larry  Douglas,  Buster 
West,  Betty  O’Neil) —  Temple,  Birming¬ 
ham  (31-5);  Aud.,  Spartanburg,  S.  C. 
< 7-8 );  Aud.,  Charlotte,  N.  C.  (9-10);  Tower, 
Atlanta  (11-12). 

keeping.  Prince  (Francis  Lederer,  Shir¬ 
ley  MacLaine,  Hermione  Gingold) — 
Geary,  S.F.  (31-12). 

Tunnel  ef  Love  (tryout)  (Tom  Ewell) 
— Shubert.  New  Haven  (9-12). 

Waiting  for  Godot  (tryout)— Shubert, 
Boston  (10-12). 

Waltz  of  the  Tereadors  (tryout)  (Ralph 
Richardson)— Colonial,  Boston  (31-12). 

Witness  for  the  Prosecution— Harris, 
Chi  (31-12). 


Shows  Abroad 


A  Utile  Hoax  in  Paris 

(Eln  klelner  Schwindel  in  Paris) 
Vienna,  Dec,  26. 

Josefstadt  Theatre  production  of  musi¬ 
cal  comedy  in  three  acts  (five  scenes), 
with  book  by  Robert  GUbert  and  Rudolf 
Weys,  music  by  Robert  Stolz.  Stars  Char- 
IKIla  Baxevanos,  Peter  Alexander.  Staged 
by  Peter  Preses;  settings,  Walter  Hoesslin; 
costumes,  Reny  Lohner;  choreography, 
Willy  Dlrtlof.  At  Josefstadt  Theatre, 
Vienna,  Dec.  25,  '56.  - 

Jeanette  . Charlklla  Baxevanos 

Charlie  Parker . .  Peter  Alexander 

Countess  Valerie. .  Friedl  Loor 

Gustav  . .  .  Wolfgang  Hebenstreith 

Aristide  Leonidas ....  Helmut  Qualtlnger 
John  Parker . Hans  UnterkirChner 


quartet;  the  Keith  Beckett  -Trio 
contribute  some  fancy  specialty 
dancing;  and  Chuck  Brown  ana 
Rita  weigh  in  with  off-beat  comedy 
acrobatics.  Jean  Wynser  and  Son-* 
ya  Cordeau  fill  their  vocal  spots 
pleasantly. 

Alec  Shanks  has  .  staged  the- show 
in  racy  style  and  Charles  Henry 
has  given  slick  treatment  to  the 
comedy  sketches.  Ross  Parker’s 
music  and  lyrics,  and  the  choreog* 
raphy  by  Lionel  Blair  and  Colette 
Brosset,  are  in  keeping  with  the 
general  standard.  Myro. 


Robert  Stolz  has  hit  it  again.  His 
new  musical  comedy,  libretted  by 
Robert  Gilbert  and  Rudolf  Weys, 
proves  once,  more  that  he  is  on  top 
of  the  five-line-world  and  the  lead¬ 
ing  composer  of  light  music  in  this 
part  of  the  world. 

Translated  into  any  country,  this 
musical  comCdy  would  be  a  lively 
prospect,  as  the  fascinating  Pari¬ 
sian  story  and  the  captivating  mu¬ 
sic,  full  of  melodies  and  rhythm, 
are  likely  to  attract  legitgoers.  .. 

Plot  revolves  around  the  prac¬ 
tical  joke  of  a  sort  of  an  Austrian 
Danny  Kaye  with  an  ^excellent 
voice,  who  exchanges  the 'original 
“Olympia”  painting  by  Manet  in 
the  Paris  Louver  for  a  copy, 
painted  by  a  student  with  whom  he 
falls  in  love.  His  father  buys  the 
original,,  believing  it’s  an  excellent 
copy  and  tries  to  ship  it  to  U.S. 

The  show  is  clad  into  a  bouquet 
of  Stolz  music,  with  every  num¬ 
ber  a  click.  The  waltz,  “O,  Made¬ 
moiselle  Say  Oui,”  brings  atmos¬ 
phere  in  melody.  The  blues  duet, 
“I  Have  a  Feeling  I  Could  Stay 
with  You  All  My  Life,  is  bound 
to  become  a  romantic  hit.  The 
femme  star,  Chariklia  Baxevanos 
scores  also  heavily  in  her  solo  “Je 
t’aime,  cheri.” 

Male  star  Peter  Alexander  gets 
a  chance  to  crack  at  international 
politicians  with  the  parody  “I’m 
Feeling  Fine.”  The  beautiful  Eng¬ 
lish  waltz,  “My  Sweetheart  .Kissed 
Me  in  May,”  gives  the  ensemble  a 
chance,  as  does  the  rhythmic  “Lov¬ 
ers  Need  No  Encouragement.” 
Added  to  this  are  sambas  and  rock 
’n’  roll,  whereby  Stolz  again 
proves  his  versatility. 

Show  is  directed  by  Peter 
Preses,  with  accent  on  details  and 
atmosphere.  The  sets  by.  Walter 
Hoesslin  give  an  impression  of  ac¬ 
tual  Paris,  with  the  mood  height¬ 
ened  by  an  accordion  offstage. 

The  advance  sale  is  tremendous. 

Maas. 


These  Foolish  Kings 

London,  Dec.  19. 

Jack  Hylton  presentation  of  a  revue  In 
two  acts.  Stars  Bud  Flanagan,  Nervo  Sc 
Knox,  Naughton  Sc  Gold,  Eddie  Gray;  Alec 
Shanks;  features  Radio  ReveUers  (4),  Les 
Joyeux  Rosslgnols  (2),  John  Tiller  Girls, 
Keith  Beckett  Trio,  Chuck  Brown  Sc  Rita, 
Jean  Wynser,  Sonya  Cordeau.  Music  and 
lyrics  by  Ross  Parker.  .Staged  by  Alec 
Shanks;  choreography,  Lionel  Blair  and 
Colette  Brosset;  comedy  directed  by 
Charles  Henry;  decor  and  costumes,  Erte, 
Dennis  Wreford  and  Mosephlne  Clinch. 
At  Victoria  Palace,  London,  Dec.  18,  '56; 
$2  top. 


The  Crazy  Gang  is  now  celebrat¬ 
ing  its  25th  anniversary  as  a  team, 
still  as  a  smash  b.o.  draw.  All  its 
postwar  revues  have  run  until  the 
Gang  felt  the  need  for  a  rest, 
usually  for  around  two  years  or  so. 
The  latest  entry  should  be  no  ex¬ 
ception  and  as  a  twice-nightly 
operation  will  be  immensely  profit¬ 
able. 

The  broad,  lusty,  uninhibited  hu¬ 
mor  is  quite  distinctive.  The  comics 
are  unrestrained  in  their  knocka¬ 
bout  technique  and  their  vulgar¬ 
isms  are  not  objectionable.  Funda¬ 
mentally,  their  technique  has  re¬ 
mained  unchanged  throughout  the 
quarter-century,  but  always  they 
come  up  with  new  gags  and  sketch¬ 
es  which  get  the  top  laugh  reac¬ 
tion. 

This  time  round  they  have  an 
hilarious  sketch  from  “Midsummer 
Night's  Dream,”  with  Bud  Flana¬ 
gan  playing  Pyramus.  They’re  to¬ 
gether  in  another  sceng,  “The  Leg¬ 
end  of  Wyatt  Twerp,”  which  satir¬ 
izes  a  western  series  currently  on 
the  local  networks.  A  christening 
sequence  is  on  the  broadest  lines, 
but  still  very  funny  and  their  cam¬ 
eos  on  commercials  have  a  sharp 
edge. 

The  Crazy  Gang  is  joined  by 
“Monsewer”  Eddie  Gray,  who 
handsomely  measures  up  to  stand¬ 
ard  and  emerges  triumphantly  as 
an  adroit  comedy  juggler.  Flana¬ 
gan  has  his  usual  solo  spot  and 
uses  it  for  a  nostalgic  songalog^  tout 
oddly  omitting  “Underneath  the 
Arches,”  with  which  he’s  always 
associated. 

Jack  Hylton  has  given  the  revue 
a  lavish  treatment.  Bold  decor,  ex¬ 
pensive  costuming  and  a  lineup  of 
attractive  femme  talent,  combine 
in  making  this  a  sock  visual  show 
as  well.  The  Tiller  .Girls  dance 
with  perfect  precision;  Les  Joyeux 
Rossignols,  a  continental  duo, 
dressed  in  kilts,  do  a  sq-so  whis¬ 
tling  routine;  the  Radio  Revellers 
give  top  support  as  a  harmony 


Why  Not  Give  Mail  Order 
Public  Equal  Time  With 
Benefit  Organizations? 

New  York. 

Editor,  Variety; 

I  have  read  with  considerable 
interest  the  discussions  on  mail¬ 
order  difficulties.  As  another  out- 
of-towner  who  was  faced  with  the 
problem  of  buying  tickets  four 
months  in  advance  or  none  at  all 
I’d  like  to  offer  the  producers  ox 
some  of  the  new  hits  a  suggestion 
free  of  charge; 

"  Booking  theatre  parties  is  a 
smart  idea;  I  can  understand  how 
theatre  parties  with  ticket  sales 
amounting  tq  several  thousand  dol¬ 
lars  insures  a  show,  regardless  of 
reception,  a  moderate  run. 

But:  before  booking  parties 
couldn’t  we,  the  mail-order  public, 
be  allowed  first  chance  at  order¬ 
ing  tickets?  As  it  is,  many  produc¬ 
ers  book  parties  before  ads  even 
go  into  the  newspapers!  Must  all 
theatre  parties  be  booked  into  the 
first  100  or  more  performances  of 
a  show? 

I’d  like  to  suggest  leaving  the 
first  several  weeks  open  to  the 
public  (you  know  the  Mermans, 
Russells  and  Hollidays  will  bring 
in  plenty  of  mail-orders),  then 
book  theatre  parties,  and,  after 
several  weeks  of  parties  leave 
space  for  John  and  Mary  Public 
and  so  on. 

It’s  downright  revolting  to  pic¬ 
ture  some  lazy  clubwomen  who 
don’t  give  a  damn  for  the  show,  get 
a  chance  to  see  it  merely  because 
it  is  an  easy  way  of  contributing 
$15  to  their  Sewing  Circle’s  “new 
cause,”  while  someone  who  really 
wants  to  see  the  attraction  if 
haughtily  turned  away  at  the  box- 
office.  John  Riley. 

Thornton  Wilder’s  ‘Shin’ 

Is  Success  in  Warsaw 

Washington,  Jan.  1. 

Thornton  Wilder’s  “Skin  of  Our 
Teeth”  is  currently  one  of  the  top 
hits  in  Warsaw,  Poland,  according 
to  the  Polish  Embassy  here.  The 
play,  which  is  getting  its  first  Po¬ 
lish  production,  opened  early  last 
month  at  Warsaw’s  Narodowy  (Na¬ 
tional)  Theatre. " 

According  to  Embassy  officials, 
the  play  had  been  acclaimed  by 
the  critics  and,  Roman  Szydlow- 
ski’s  review  in  the  leading  Warsaw 
daily,  Trybuna  Ludu,  described  the 
work  as  a  tribute  to  man’s  ^finest 
qualities,  stating,  “We  leave  the 
theatre  profoundly  certain  that 
mankind  has  great  possibilities  of 
assuring  a  better  future  for  itself.” 
The  reviewer  also  credited  the 
production  with  being  an  impor¬ 
tant  event  in  the  Polish  theatre. 
He  expressed  a  hope  that  more 
Wilder  plays  would  be  offered, 
along  with  the  best  works  of  other 
American  contemporary  western 
dramatists.  “Skin”  was  directed  by 
Jerry  Rakowiecki  and  translated 
by  Josef  Brodzki. 


‘Mamie’  Netting  8G 

.  Continued  from  page  57  j 
from  Warner  Bros,  on  the  studio’s 
purchase  of  the  property  for  a 
$200,000  minimum,  plus  bonus  pay¬ 
ments  on  profitable  operating 
weeks  to  a  $500,000  ceiling.  During 
its  first  five  weeks  on  Broadway, 
ending  Dec.  1,  the  show  made  an 
operating  profit  of  $23,671,  having 
dropped  $7,284  on  the  opening 
frame’s  five  performances  and  two 
previews.; 

In  five  weeks  out-of-town,,  the 
comedy,  adapted  by  Jerome  Law¬ 
rence  and  Robert  E.  Lee  from  Pat¬ 
rick  Dennis’  novel  of  the  same 
title,  earned  an  operating  profit  of 
$15,153.  The  cost  of  mounting  the 
production  was  $186,963,  while  the 
capitalization  involved  a  $150,000 
investment,  plus  $29,307  of  a  20% 
overcall.  Of  that  amount,  $80,000 
has  already  been  returned. 
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Boston  Buzzing;  ‘Fanny’  Hot  $46,000, 
W  Okay  $21,000, ‘Eugenia’ $15,000 


Boston,  Jan.  1.  4 

Legit  is  humming  here  this  week, 
with  three  shows  on  the  boards. 
Latest  entry,  “Waltz  of  the  Tore¬ 
adors,' ”  arrived  at  the  Colonial 
Theatre  last  night  (Mon.)  for  a  two- 
week  tryout.  Tallulah  Bankhead 
in  “Eugenia”  at'*  the  Plymouth 
opened  to  generally  good  reviews, 
trimmed  a  week  of  its  skedded 
three-weeker,  and  exit?  next  Satur¬ 
day  (5). 

“Fanrty,”  backed  by  a  $10,000 
exploitation,  budget  for  Hub,  in 
which  radio  and  tv  saturation  were 
used  for  the. first  time  for  a  musical 
tourer  here,  paid  off  with  a  rousing 
$46,000  for  first  Week  for  a  sur- 
priseroo.  Tourer  exits  the  Shubert 
next  Saturday  (5). 

New  bookings  are:  “Waiting  for 
Godot/’  with  all  Negro  cast,  at  the 
Shubert  for  12  performances  open¬ 
ing  Jan.  10;'  “Tunnel  of  Love”  at 
the  Colonial,  opening  Jan.  14; 
“Visit  to  a  Small  Planet”  at  the 
Plymouth,  opening  Jan.  21. 
Estimates  for  Last  Week 

Fanny,  Shubert.  (MC)  (1st  wk) 
(4.95-$4.30;  1,717;  $50,100)  (Italo 
Tajo,  Billy  Gilbert).  With  heavy 
expoitation  on  tv,  radio  and  news¬ 
papers,  pulled  a  lofty  $46,000. 
Holds  this  week. 

Small  War  on  Murray  Hill,  Co¬ 
lonial  (C)  (2d  wk)  ($4.40-$3.85; 
1,500;  $36,000)  (Jan  Sterling,  Leo 
Genn).  Tryout  racked  up  a  good 
$21,000;  .  previous  week,  under¬ 
quoted,  was  actually  $20,600.  Exited 
Saturday  (29)  for  Broadway. 

Eugenia,  Plymouth  (C)  (1st  wk) 
($3.85-$3.30;  1,241;  $29,880)  (Tal¬ 
lulah*  Bankhead).  Tryout  opened 
to  four  favorable  reviews  (Durgin, 
Globe;  Doyle,  American;  Hughes, 
Herald;  Maloney,  Traveler):  one 
fair  (Melvin,  Monitor);  and  one 
negative  (Norton,  Record).  Pulled  a 
nice  $15,000,  trimmed  a  week  off 
its  skedded  three  and  exits  Satur¬ 
day  (5).. 

D0UGLAS-1NHERIT’  276, 
FIRST  WEEK  IN  WASH. 

Washington,  Jan.  1. 

Initial  week  of  “Inherit  the 
Wind”  at  the"  National  Theatre 
brought  a  comfortable  $27,000  to 
the  boxoffice,  despite  the  tradi¬ 
tional  Christmas  Eve  droop. 

The  Melvin  Douglas  starrer,  in 
for  three  weeks,  drew  unanimously 
favorable  reviews  and  is  building 
steadily.  The  first  two  weeks  are 
Theatre  Guild  subscription  which 
lowers  the  take  somewhat.  The 
1,600-seat  house  is  scaled  to  a  $4.40 
top  weekdays  and  $4.95  weekends. 
Capacity,  with  the  Guild  price  cuts, 
is  $38,000  for  the  theatre. 

Toreadors^  Weak  15G 
In  2d  Toronto  Week 

Toronto,  Jan.  1. 

“Waltz  of  the  Toreadors,”  play¬ 
ing  a  breakin  engagement  at  the 
Royal  Alexandra  Theatre,  proved 
to  have  little  appeal  for  local  thea¬ 
tregoers.  The  Producers  Theatre 
production  of  the  Jean  Anouilh 
comedy,  starring  Ralph  Richard¬ 
son,  grossed  a  staid  $15,000  last 
week  in  the  1,525-seat  house,  at  I 
$4.40  top,  with  the  potential  take 
$24,000. 

The  show  pulled  a  meagre  $10,- 
000  in  four  performances  the  pre¬ 
vious  week. 


British  Shows 

(Figures . denote  opening  dates) 


LONDON 


Boy  Frlond,  Wyndtaam'8  (12-1-63). 
Bride  A  Bachelor,  Duchess  (12-19-56). 
Chalk  Garden,  ETnymarket  (4-11-56). 
Diary  Anne  Frank,  Phoenix  (11-29-56). 


Doctor  in  House,  Vic.  Pal.  (7-30-56). 
Double  Image,  Savoy  (11-14-56). 
D'Oyly  Carte,  Prince's  (12-3-56). 


Dry  Rot,  Whitehall  (8-31-54). 

Fanny,  Drury  Lane  (11-15-56). 

For  Amusement  Only,  Apollo  (6-5-56). 
Grab  Me  a  Gondola,  Lyric  (12-26-56). 
House  by  Lake,  York's  (5-9-56). 

KISmet,  Stoll  (4-20-55). 

Le  Misanthrope,  Palace  (11-14-56). 
Mousetrap,  Ambassadors  (11-25-52). 

Mrs.  Gibbons'.  Boys,  Westmin.  (12-11-56). 
Now  Crazy  Gang,  Vic.  Pal.  (12-18-56). 
No  Time  Sgts.,  Her  Maj.  (8-23-56). 

Nude  With  Violin,  Globe  (11-7-56). 
Palama  Game,  Coliseum  (10-13-55). 

Pis  Im  iff  in  Hat,  st.  Mart.  (10-11-56). 
Plume  do  ma  Tante,  Garrick  (11-3-55). 
Reluctant  Deb,  Cambridge  (5-24-55) 
Renaud-Barrault  Co.,  Palace  (11-12-56). 
Repertory,  Old  Vic  (9-7-55). 

Romanoff  &  Juliet,  PlccadUly  (5-17-56). 
Rosalinda  Fuller,  Arts  (10-8-56). 

Sailor  Beware,  Strand  (2-16-55). 

Salad  Days,  VaudevlUe  (8-5-54). 

Ticket  of  Leave  Man,  Arts  (12-20-56). 
Towards  Zero,  St.  James's  (9-4-56). 
Touch  of  Fear,  Aldwych  (12-5-56). 
Under  Milk  Wood,  New  (9-20-56). 

United  Notions,  Adelphl  (11-28-56). 

View  From  Bridge,  Comedy  (10-11-56). 
Walt*  of  Toreadors,  Criterion  (3-27*56). 
Way  of  World,  Saville  (12-6-56). 

Who  Cares, -Fortune  (12-13-56). 

Zero  Hours,  St.  James^  (9-4-56). 


‘HATFUL’  HAS  9G  IN  5, 
‘PRINCE*  8G  FOR  4,  S.F. 

San  Francisco,  Jan.  1. 

New.  shows  and  the  post-Christ-, 
mas  spurt  brought  increased  life  to 
all  three  Frisco  legit  houses  last 
week. 

“Desk  Set,”  in  its  sixth  week  at 
the  Curran,  picked  up,  and  busi¬ 
ness  looks  good  for  “Sleeping 
Prince”  at  the  Geary  on  strength 
of  favorable  reviews.  “Hatful  of 
Rain,”  with  so-so  reviews,  may  do 
all  right  at  the  Alcazar,  too. 

Estimates  for  Last  Week 

Desk  Set,  Curran  (6th  wk)  ($4.40- 
$4.95;  1,752;  $44,000)  (Shirley 

Booth).  Okay  $20,000  (includes 
10%  tax);  previous  week,  $15,700. 

Sleeping  Prince,  Geary  (1st  wk) 
($4.40-$4.95;  1,550;  $39,000)  (Shir¬ 
ley  MacLaine,  Francis  Lederer, 
Hermione  Gingold),  Modest  $8,000 
for  four  performances. 

Hatful  of  Rain,  Alcazar  (1st  wk) 
($4.40-$4.95;  1,147;  $32,000)  (Vivian 
Blaine).  Fair  $9,000  for  five  per¬ 
formances. 


Tankees’ $36,21 


‘Sgts'  $29,906,  Chi 

Chicago,  Jan.  1. 

Loop  legit  receipts  snapped 
back  last  week,  with  all  three 
plays  benefiting  from  the  holiday 
trade.  Revival  of  “Anniversary 
Waltz”  opened  last  night  (Mon.] 
at  the  Blackstone. 
fNext  up  is  “Janus”  at  the  Har¬ 
ris,  Jan.  28,  for  four  weeks,  on 
subscription,  with  the  Old  Vi< 
logged  for  the  Blackstone,  Feb.  11 
for  two  weeks,  and  “Matchmaker’ 
at  the  Harris,  March  4,  for  four 
weeks,  .on  subscription. 

Estimates  for  Last  Week 

Damn  Yankees,  Shubert  (MC 
(9th  wk)  ($5.50;  2,100;  $58,000 
(Bobby  Clark).  Nearly  $36,200; 
previous  week,  $20,800. 

No  Time  for  Sergeants,  Erlangei 
(C)  (16th  wk)  ($4.95;  1,335;  $35,- 
495).  Almost  $29,900;  previous 
week,  $18,800. 

Witness  for  the  Prosecution 
Harris  (D)  (14th  wk)  ($4.95;  1,000 
$29,347).  Approached  $9,200;  pre¬ 
vious  week,  $6,400. 
week,  $6,400. 

Opening  This  Week 

Anniversary  Waltz,  Blackstone 
(C)  ($4.95;  1,450)  (Jeffery.  Lynn 
Beverly  Lawrence).  Revival  op 
ened  last  night  (Mon.). 

Miscellaneous 

The  Immoralist,  Studebaker 
Stock  revival,  starring  Geraldine 
Page  and  Hurd  Hatfield,  continue 
through  Jan.  20. 


LUNTS  HO-HUM  $24,800 
‘JANUS’  $11,000  (5),  LA 

Los  Angeles,  Jan.  1. 

Christmas  holiday  business  was 
slow  here  last  week,  despite  the 
local  openings  of  two  shows  and 
the  holdover  of  Alfred  Lunt  and 
Lynn  Fontanne  in  “Great  Sebas¬ 
tians.”  .  . 

Estimates  fer  Last  Week 

Great  Sebastians,  Biltmore  (C) 
($4.95;  1,636)  (Alfred  Lunt,  Lynn 
Fontanne).  The  tourer  slipped  to 
$24,800  from  the  previous  stanza’s 
$28,500;  exited  Saturday  (29)  for 
San  Francisco.- 

Janus,  Hartford  (C)  ($4.95;  1,024) 
(Joan  Bennett,  Donald  Cook,  Rom¬ 
ney  Brent).  Opened  Wednesday 
night  (26)  and  drew  a  fair  $11,000 
for  its  five  performances;  holds 
this  week. 

Anniversary  Waltz,  Ritz  (C) 
($3.85;  1,330)  (Russell  Nype,  Mar¬ 
jorie  Lord).  Opened  Wednesday 
night  (26)  and  got  a  poor  $4,500 
for  the  first  five  performances; 
continues  this  week. 


Casting 


Liza:  Richard  Derr. 

Saint;  Joan:  Ray  Poole  (replacing  Cris 
Campel). 

Potting  Shed:  Richard  Longman,  Sid¬ 
ney  Lemln,  Rudolf  Weisa,  Eda  Heine- 
mann,  Joan  Croyden. 

^Shinbone  Alley:  Eddie  Bracken,  Eartha 

■  Malden  Voyage:  Valerie  Bettla,  Tom 
Poston. 

Visit  te  A  Small  Planet:  Marcel  Hll- 
laire,  Francis  Bethencourt. 

OFF-BROADWAY 
Measure  for  Measure  Sc  Taming  of  .  the 
Shrew  (Phoenix):  Morris  Carnovsky, 
Jacqueline  Brookes,  Pernell  Roberts, 
Patrick  Hines,  Pamela  Saunders. 

Threepenny  Opera:  Julie  Cousins  (re¬ 
placing  Elizabeth  Perry). 

In  Good  King  Charles'  Golden  Days: 
Felix  Munso. 

Paster:  Peggy  McCay. 

Misanthrope:  Tamara  Daniel  (replacing 
Sada  Thompson). 

River  Line:  Sada  Thompson, 


Bracken-'Success’  17G 
On  Lone  St.  Loo  Week 

St.  Louis,  Jan.  1. 

“Will  Success  Spoil  Rock  Hunt¬ 
er”  rode  along  on  the  holiday  b.o. 
boom  here  last  week,  pulling  a 
nice  $17,000  gross  at  the  1,513-seat 
American  Theatre  at  a  $3.92  top. 
Eddie 'Bracken  was  starred,  with 
Roxanne  Arlen  and  Jerome  Kilty 
featured. 

The  American  is  dark  this  week, 
but  has  pencilled  in  the  Coast  edi¬ 
tion  of  “Sleeping  Prince”  for  the 
week  of  Jan.  14. 

‘Woods’  $4,409  (5), 
‘Boy’  $18,10  in  6, 
‘Cat’  I9i/2G,  PhiUy 

Philadelphia,  Jan*  1. 

Three  playhouses  relighted  for 
the  holiday  week.  “Cat  on  a  Hot 
Tin  Roof”  returned  to 'the  Forrest, 
where  it  played  its  tryout  run  two 
years  ago.  “Boy  Friend”  was  back 
after  a  year’s  absence  at  the 
Shubert  for  a  10-day  stand,  . 

Only  newcomer  was  the  tryout 
of  the  Arthur  Laurents  psychoana¬ 
lytical  drama,  “Clearing  in.  the 
Woods.”  Critical  and  public  opinion 
was  divided  here.  Henry  T,  Mur¬ 
dock  (Inquirer)  gave  it  a  rave 
notice,'  but  vetoes  came  from  Rob¬ 
ert  Sensenderfer  (E&lletin)  and 
Jerry  Gagham  (News). 

There  will  be  a  fresh  burst  of 
activity  next  week,  with  three  shows 
due  next  Monday  (7),  tryouts  of 
“Hidden  River”  at  the  Walnut  and 
“Eugenia”  at  the  Forrest,  and  the 
return  engagement  of  “Fanny”  at 
the  Shubert,  where  it  tried  out 
two  years  ago. 

Estimates  for  Last  Week 

Cat  on  a  Hot  Tin  Roof,  Forrest 
(D)  (1st  wk)' ($5.40;  1,760;  $35,000) 
(Tom  Gomez,  Marjorie  Steele, 
Alex  Nicol).  Tennessee  Williams 
play,  with  replacement  cast,  was 
received  with  modified  rapture  by 
the  crix,  and  drew  a  fair  $19,500. 

Boy  Friend,  Shubert  (MC)  (1st 
wk)  ($5.95;  1,870;  $40,000).  Inti¬ 
mate  revue  playing  a  busy  schedule 
with  double  evening  performances 
Friday  and  Saturday  nights;  pulled 
$18,300  for  six  performances  and 
holds  this  week. 

Clearing,  in  the  Woods,  Walnut 
(D)  (1st  wk)  ($5.40;  1,580;  $30,000) 
(Kim  Stanley)  Drama  about  a  lady 
trying  some  do-it-yourself  analysis 
drew  only  $4,400  for  its  first  five 
tryout  performances.  | 

‘Pajama  Tattered  23G 
For  Full  Week,  L’ville 

Louisville,  Jan.  1. 

A  full  eight-performance  en¬ 
gagement  was  too  much  for  the 
touring  “Pajama  Game”  last  week 
at  2,350-seat  Memorial  Auditorium 
here.  .Opening  Christrtias  night 
and  playing  five  evenings  and 
three .  matinees  on  subscription, 
the  musical  grossed  a  poor 
$23,000. 

The  show  is  playing  the  entire 
current  week  at  Temple  Theatre, 
Birmingham. 


Judith’s  'Garden’  $16,000 
Slow  Xmas  Week,  Cleve. 

Cleveland,  Jan.  1. 

“Chalk  Garden,”  headed  by  Ju¬ 
dith  Anderson,  had  Christmas 
Week  troubles  which  held  it  to.  a 
mild  $16,000  in  eight  performances 
at  the  Hanna  Theatre.  Scaled  at 
$4.50  top,  the  show  had  a  potential 
capacity  of  $30,000  in'  the  1,515- 
seat  house. 

Current  is  Eddie  Bracken  in 
“Will  Success  Spoil  Rock  Hunter.” 


Frisco  Upgrades  Adler 

San  Francisco,  Jan.  1. 

Kurt  Herbert  Adler,  artistic  di¬ 
rector  of  the  San  Francisco  Opera 
since  1953,  was  named  general  di¬ 
rector  at  a  meeting  of  the  opera 
association’s  directors  recently. 

Job  had  been  open  since  the 
opera’s  founder  and  first  general 
director,  Gaetano  Merola,  died  in 
1953. 

Opera  association  president  Rob¬ 
ert  Watt  Miller. said  Adler  would 
go  abroad  right  after  holidays  to 
scout  singers,  repertory  and  pro¬ 
duction  iheas. 

Title  change  is  viewed  as  a*pat 
on  the  back  for  Adler,  solidification 
of  his  position. 


Max  Meth  has  been  signed  to 
direct  and  supervise  the  music  for 
“Ziegfeld  Follies.” 


B’way  Rockets;  ‘Wonderful’  $51, 000, 
Tankers’  $45 JO,  Pidgeon  $24,100, 
But  Willie’  15^G,  ‘Murder’  $10,600 


Broadway  generally  held  to  form 
last  week,  with  receipts  zooming 
for  some  shows,  in  one  case  the 
increase  being  $29,200.  Attendance 
was  disappointing  for  other  pro¬ 
ductions,  however. 

One  curious  note  was  that  trade 
was  tremendous  almost  every¬ 
where  on  Christmas  Eve,  which  un¬ 
til  recent  years  was  traditionally 
brutal,  but  it  slumped  Christmas 
night,  always  figured  to  be  a 
bonanza. 

Capacity  entries  included  “Auntie 
Marne,”  “Bells  Are  Ringing,” 
“Happy  Hunting,”  “Li’l  Abner,” 
“Long  Day’s  Journey  Into  Night” 
and  “My  Fair  Lady.” 

Estimates  for  Last  Week 
Keys:  C  (Comedy),  D  (Drama), 
CD  (Comedy-Drama),  K  (Revue), 
MC  (Musical-Comedy),  MD  (Musi¬ 
cal  -Drama),  O  (Opera),  OP  (Op¬ 
eretta). 

Other  parenthetic  designations 
refer,  respectively,  to  weeks  played, 
number  of  perforrnances  through 
last  Saturday,  top  prices,  number 
of  seats,  capacity  gross  and  stars. 
Price  includes  10%  Federal  and 
5%  City  tax',  but  grosses  are  net; 
i.e.,  exclusive  of  taxes. 

Apple  Cart,  Plymouth  (C)  (11th 
wk;  84;  $5.75;  1,062;  $24,000)  (Mau¬ 
rice  Evans).  Closes.  Feb.  2,  to  tour. 
Previous  week,  $11,500;  last  week, 
almost  $22,500. 

Auntie  Mame,  Broadhurst  (C) 
(9th  wk;  69;  $6.90-$5.75;  1,182;  $43,- 
000)  (Rosalind  Russell).  Previous 
week,  $43,600;  last  week,  same. 

Bells  Are  Ringing,  Shubert  (MC) 
(5th  wk;  36;  $7.50;  1,453;  $55,039) 
(Judy  Holliday).  Previous  week, 
$55,600;  last  week,  same. 

Candide,  Beck.  (OP)  (4th  wk;  33; 
$8.05;  1,280;  $52,000).  Previous 

week,  $32,100;  last  week,  almost 
$38,300. 

Damn  Yankees,  46th  St.  (MC) 
(87th  wk;  692;.  $8.05;  1,297;  $50,- 
573).  Previous  week,  $28,600;  last 
week.  Almost  $45,300. 

Diary  'of  Anne  Frank,  Cort  (D) 
(65th  wk;  517;  $5.75;  1,036;  $28,- 
854)  (Joseph  Schildkraut)  Previous 
week,  $14,000;  last  week,  nearly 
$24,300. 

Girls  of  Summer,  Longacre  (D) 
(6th  wk;  48;  $5.75;  1,101;  $29,378) 
(Shelley  Winters).  Must  vacate  the 
theatre  by  Feb.  9.  Previous  week, 
$9,000;  last  week,  almost  $12,000; 
closes  next  Saturday  (5. 

Happiest  Millionaire,  Lyceum 
(C)  (6th  wk;  47:  $5.75;  995;  $25,000) 
(Walter  Pidgeon).  Previous  week, 
$17,300;  last  week,  almost  $24,100. 

Happy  Hunting,  Majestic  (MC) 
(4th  wk;  28;  $8.05;  1,625;  $69,989) 
(Ethel  Merman).  Previous  week, 
70,100;  last  week,  same. 

Inherit  the  Wind,  National  (D) 
(76th  wk;  606;  $5.75-$4.60;  1,162; 
$32,003)  (Paul  Muni).  *  Previous- 
week,  $19,000;  last  week,  almost 
31,700. 

Li’l  Abner,  St.  James  (MC)  (7th 
wk;  52;  $8.05;  1,028;  $58,100).  Pre¬ 
vious  week,  $57,300,  with  theatre 
party  commissions  cutting  into  the 
capacity  take;  last  week,  over  $58,- 
100. 

Long  Day’s  Journey  Into  Night, 
Helen  Hayes  (D)  (8th  wk;  48;  $6.90; 
1,039;  $30,000)  (Fredric  March, 

Florence  Eldridge).  Previous  week, 
$30,200;  last  week,  over  $30,100. 

Major  Barbara,  Morosco,  (C)  (9th 
wk;  71;  $6.90;  946;  $37,500). 

(Charles  Laughton,  Burgess  Mere¬ 
dith,  Glynis  Johns,  Eli  Wallach, 
Cornelia  Otis -Skinner).  Previous 
week,  $31,500;  last  week,  over 
$35  300  -■ 

Matchmaker,  Booth  (C)  (56th 

wk;  448;  $5.75;  766;  $25,000).  (Ruth 
Gordon,  Eileen  Herlie,  Loring 
Smith).  Can  remain  here  until 
Feb.  2.  Previous  week,  $13,000; 
last  week,  over  $19,400. 

Middle  of  the  Night,  ANTA  (D) 
(39th  wk;  309;  $5.75;  1,185;  $39,116) 
(Edward'  G.  Robinson).  Previous 
week,  $23,100;  last  week,  over  $34,- 
400. 

Most  Happy  Fella,  Imperial 
(MD)  (35th  wk;  276;  $7.50;  1,427; 
$57,875).  Previous  week, ,  $45,000; 
last  week,  almost  $56,500. 

Mr.  Wonderful,  Broadway,  (MC) 
(41st  wk,  319;  ^7.50-$6.90;  1,900; 
$71,000).  Slated  to  fold  Feb.  23, 
when  Sammy  Davis  Jr.’s  contract 
expires;  previous  week,  $21,800; 
last  week,  nearly  $51,000. 

My  Fair  Lady,  Hellinger  (MC) 
(42d  wk;  331;  $8.05;  1,551;  $67,696) 
(Rex  Harrison,  Julie  Andrews).  Pre¬ 
vious  week,  $68,700;  last  week, 
same. 

No  Time  For  Sergeants,  Alvin 
„  (C)  (63d  wk;  500;  $5.75-$4.60;  1,331; 
$38,500).  Previous  week,  $24,900; 
last  week,  nearly  $32,300. 

Old  Vic  Co.,  Winter  Gardeh 
(Repertory)  (10th  wk;  79;  $5.75; 
1,494;  $45,000).  Closing  Jan.  12,  to 


tour.  Previous  week,  $33,200  on 
“Macbeth”  and  “Richard  II”;  last 
week,  almost  $29,400  on  seven  per¬ 
formances  of  “Troilus  and  Cres- 
sida,”  which  opened  last  Wednes¬ 
day  (26)  to  three  favorable  reviews 
(Chapman,  News;  Donnelly,  World- 
Telegram;  McClain,  Journal-Amer- 
ican),  two  yes-no  (Atkinson, 
Times;  Watts,  Post)  and  one  un¬ 
favorable  (Kerr,  Herald  Tribune). 

Reluctant  .Debutane,  Miller  (C) 
(12th  wk;  94;  $5.75;  946;  $27,100) 
(Adrienne  Allen,  Wilfred  Hyde 
White;.  Previous  week,  $10,000; 
last  week,  over  $14,600. 

Saint  Joan,  Coronet  (D)  (1st  wk; 
8;  $5.20;  1,101;  $27,500)  (Siobhan 
McKenna).  Opened  last  Tuesday 
night  (25),  following  a  return  stand 
at  the  Phoenix  Theatre*  N.Y.,  and 
closes  a  limited  engagement  next 
Saturday  night  (5).  Grossed  al¬ 
most  $13,900  for  first  eight  per¬ 
formances,  including  three  mati¬ 
nees. 

Separate.  Tables,  Music  Box  (D) 
(10th  wk;  76;  $5.75;  1,010;  $31,021) 
(Eric  Portman,  Margaret  Leighton). 
Previous  week,  $28,900;  last  week, 
over  $29,300. 

Speaking  of  Murder,  Royale  (D) 
(2d  wk;  13;  $5.75;  994;  $29,000) 
(Brenda  de  Banzie,  Estelle  Win- 
wood,  Lome  Greene).  Previous 
week,  $7,700  for  first  five  per¬ 
formances;  last  week,  nearly  $19, 
600.  - 

Uncle  Willie,  Golden  (C)  (2d  wk; 
12;  $5.75;  800;  $24,000).  (Menasha 
Skulnik).  Previous  week,  $15,000 
for  first  four  performances  and 
three  previews,  last  week,  almost 
$15,500. 

Miscellaneous 

Good  Woman  of  Setzuan,  Phoe¬ 
nix  (D)  (2d  wk;  16;  $3.85;  1,150; 
$25,000.  Previous  week  $10,900; 
last  week,  nearly  $10,000;  closes 
next  Sunday  (6). 

Closed  Last  Week 

Cranks,  Bijou  (R)  (5th  wk;  40; 
$5.75;  603:  $19,000).  Closed  last 
Saturday  (29)  at  an  approximate 
loss  of  its  entire  $50,000  invest¬ 
ment.  Previous  week,  $4,000;  last 
week,  nearly  $8,200. 

•Protective  Custody,  Ambassador 
(D)  (1st  wk;  3;  $5.75;  1,155;  $36,500) 
(Faye  Emerson).  Opened  last  Fri¬ 
day  night  to  two  affirmative  no¬ 
tices  (McClain,  Journal-  American; 
Watts,  post)  and  five  pans  (At¬ 
kinson,  Times;  Chapman,  News; 
Gilbert,  Mirror;  Donnelly,  World- 
Telegram;  Kerr,  Herald  Tribune); 
closed  Saturday  night  (29)  at  a  loss 
of  about  $100,000  (including  $70,- 
000  regular  investment,  plus  $25,- 
000  additional  financing  and  nom¬ 
inal  extra  coin);  grossed  around 
$5,500  for  three  performances. 

Ruth  Draper,  Playhouse  (1st  wk; 
7;  $4.60;  994;  $25,000 .  Miss  Dra¬ 
per  died  last  Sunday  (30)  after 
playing  one  week  of  a  scheduled 
four-week  stand;:  see  news  story 
elsewhere  in  this  section. 

Opening  This  Week 

Small  War  on  Murray  Hill,  Bar¬ 
rymore  (CD)  ($6.90-$5.75;  1,077; 
$34,500)  (Jan  Sterling,  Leo  Genn). 
Play  by  Robert  E.  Sherwood,  pre¬ 
sented  by  the  Playwrights  Co.;  pro¬ 
duction  capitalized  at'  $100,000, 
cost  about  $95,000  to  bring  in,  and 
can  break  even  at  around  $20,000 
gross;  opens  tomorrow  night 
(Thurs.). 

OFF-B’WAY  SHOWS 

Eagle  Has  Two  Heads,  Actors 
Playhouse  (12-13-56). 

Iceman  Cometh,  Circle-in-Square 
(5-8-56). 

Me  Candido,  Greenwich  Mews 
(10-15-56). 

Misanthrope,  Theatre  East  (11- 
12-56). 

Purple  Dust,  Cherry  Lane  (12- 
27-56). 

River  Line,  Carnegie  Hall  Play¬ 
house  (1-2-56). 

Shhh,  Chanin  Auditorium  (12- 
29-56). 

Shoestring  ’57,  Barbizon-Plaza 
(11-5-56). 

Take  a  Giant  Step,  Jan  Hus  (9- 
22-56). 

Thor,  With  Angels,  B’way  Con¬ 
gregational  Church  (10-14-56). 

Threepenny  Opera,  de  Lys  (9- 
20-55). 

Closed  Last  Week 

Hamlet,  St.  Ignatius  Church  (10- 
27-56). 


Emmett  Rogers,  associate  pro¬ 
ducer  of  “No  Time  for  Segreants” 
and  Edward  Padula,  general  man¬ 
ager  for  the  Broadway  production 
of  that  play,  have  teamed  up  to 
produce  a  musical  version  of 
Esther  Forbes’  novel,  “A  Mirror  for 
Witches.”  Carlisle  Floyd  has  been 
tagged  to  handle  the  adaptation 
and  compose  the  score,  with  the 
producers  planning  on  a  Broadway 
preem  next  Nov.  7. 
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Stock  Reviews 


TIi®  Small  Servant 

Dallas,  Dec.  24. 

Ramsey  Burch  production  df  comedy 
In  thx-ee  acts  (five  scenes),  by  S.  I. 
SbelSw  and  Robe* l  C^^la'/eatures 
Alisa  Dawson,  RUth  Amos,  J.  *ranK 
Lucas.  Ronnie  Claire  Edwards,  John 
O'Leary.  Staged  by  Hall  Shelton;  techni¬ 
cal  direction,  v  James  Pringle;  costumes. 
Sarah  Cabell  Massey.  At  Theatre  5f, 
Dallas,  Dec.  18,  '56;  $3  top. 

Coiiv  Brass  . .  Ruth  Amos 

fampson  Brass  v... .  J‘  A^^itvcnn 

Small  Servant  . .  Ailsa  Dawson 

lophie  Wackles  Connie  Claire  Edwards 

Richard  Swiveller  .  °ivkil£n 

SneSw"S  •  V.V.’.V.V.V"  Arthur1’  Nations 
Mra.  Wrafp  ..........  Myrtolenc  Watson 

Mr  Tubbs  . . .  Charlie  West 

S'ts  Tubbs  ...........  Dorothy  Hoskins 

ev  Garland  .’  .  .  .*  . . Edwin  Whitner 

Police  Lt.  Padgett . Harry  Bergman 


“Small  Servant",  is  a  lightweight 
comedy  that  produces  occasional 
chuckles.  Fine  characterizations 
keep  this  new  script  ahead  and 
whet  more  interest  than  the  negli¬ 
gible  plot.  Coauthors  S.  I.  Abelow 
and  Robert  Cenedella  use  charac¬ 
ters  found  in  Charles  Dickens’ 
“The  Old  Curiosity  Shop"  for  their 
1830  vintage  three-acter. 

London  setting  finds  a  brother 
and  sister  lawyer  team  cunningly 
conniving  to  get  the  expected  in¬ 
heritance  of  their  firm’s  law  clerk 
as  soon  as  his  aunt  dies.  Auntie 
pays  his  Salary  through  the  unscru¬ 
pulous  law  team. 

It’s  the  small  servant,  constantly 
berated,  beaten  .  arid  locked  up 
nightly  after  meager  meals,  who 
provides  appeal  in  a  sympathetic 
role.  The  assists,  in  clearing  the 
clerk  from  a  framed  theft  charge, 
which  puts  brother  and  sister  at 
each  other’s  throat  in  a  name-call¬ 
ing  spat. 

Ailsa  Dawson  gives  both  warmth 
and  merriment  to  the  “small  ser¬ 
vant"  role  as  she  shyly  dispenses 
justice  between  beatings.  As  the 
wily  femme  barrister,  Ruth  Amos 
is  properly  cruel  and  vindictive, 
while  J.  Frank  Lucas  gives  a  stand¬ 
out  performance  as  the  mercenary 
lawy fir-brother,  hut  adds  laughs 
with  his  flighty,  numpy  bits. 

John  O’Leary  is  a  capable  and 
gay  law  clerk,,  while  Ronnie  Claire 
Edwards  gets  the  bulk  of  the 
chuckles  with  a  running  gag  line 
in  a  nasal  twang  as  an  heiress  in 
weekly  for  her  allowance. 

“Servant"  is  the  first  arena 
chore  here  for  Hall  Shelton,  new 
assistant  director,  and  he  gets  full 
response  from  a  capable  cast,  re¬ 
sulting  in  a  fluid  production.  Solo 
set  by  James  Pringle  is,  per  usual, 
entirely  adequate  and  is  comple¬ 
mented  by  Sarah  Cabell  Massey’s 
colorful  costumes.  *  Bark. 


Unde  Willi© 

Toronto,  Dec.  27. 
Premiere  Productions  (Stanley  Jacob¬ 
son  and  Mervyn  Rosenzvelg)  presentation 
of  comedy  in  three  acts,  by  Julie  Barns 
and  Irving  Elman.  Stars  Sammy  Sales. 
Directed  by  William  Taylor;  setting,  Syd¬ 
ney  Newman;  costumes,  Nora  Sullivan. 
At  Circle  Theatre,  Toronto,  Dec.  27,  '56; 
$3  top. 

Uncle  Willie  .  Sammy  Sales 

Leo  .  Irwin  Browns 

Esther  . » .  Iris  Krangle 

.Charlie  Donegan  .  Lloyd  Chester 

'.Sheila  .  Roberta  Maxwell 

Peggy  .  Stephenie  Mew 

Kathy  .. . .  Maureen  Fitzgerald 

Francey  Simon  . .  Sylvia  Lennick 

Mrs.  Simon  . .  Sofia  Relnglas 

Ellen  Donegan  .........  June  Lehmann 

McNamara  . .  Alan  Chrysler 

Smith  . . .  Harold  Burke 

Victim  .  Stanley  Langsman 


Not  since  “The  Cohens  and  the 
Kellys"  of  long  ago  has  there  been 
such  an  old-fashioned  piece  of 
writing,  but  “Uncle  Willie"  is  a 
personal  triumph  for  Sammy  Sales. 
{He  is  reputedly  being  groomed 
for  a  road  company,  in  the  title 
role  being  played  on  Broadway  by 
Menasha  Skulnik.)  Hq  is  excellent 


'  on  reticent  delivery,  either  lengthy 
monologs  or  throw-away  quips,  and 
he  should  have  plenty  of  future 
material  for  his  current*  comedy 
roles  in  niter-ies  or  tv. . 

The  play  itself,  with  its  stock 
Irish  and  Jewish  jokes,  pre-dates 
even  the  formula  of  “Abie’s  Irish 
Rose."  As  the  trade  knows,  “Uncle 
Willie"  is  set  in  the  early  Bronx 
during  the  “melting  pot”  era  when 
America  was  again  the  haven  of 
freedom  and  Ellis  Island  was  the 
doorway.  The  play  is  preposterous 
in  naive  construction  but  the  fun¬ 
damental  keynote  of  brotherhood, 
irrespective  ofj  race,  is  often 
throat-catching.  Despite  sugar- 
coated  contrivance,  “Uncle  Willie" 
carries  a  soul-warming  message. 

However,  “Uncle  Willie"  is  a 
Sammy  Sales  made-to-order  vehi¬ 
cle  and  he  carries  the  title  role 
from  his  down-front  monologs  to 
the  customers — in  the  one-time 
Family  Time  vaude  tradition — to 
his  periodic  participation  in  the 
plot.  This  under-playing,  gnome¬ 
like  comedian,  with  hi£  love-your- 
neighboy  attitude,  brings,  all  the 
warmth  of  his  personality  to  a 
notable  role. 

The  other  members  of  the  cast 
do  what  they  can  with  the  situa¬ 
tion  and  the  lines  given  them,  but 
are  mainly  Jewish  and  Irish  typed 
caricatures*  Sydney  Newman  has 
created  a  fine  stage  setting  of  a 
two-story  home,  when  part  of  the 
Bronx  was  in  the  fields;  Nora  Sul¬ 
livan  contributes  the  colorful  cos¬ 
tuming  of  the  era;  and  William 
Taylor  does  what  he  can  in  the 
directing;  but  it  is  still  Sammy 
Sales’  show.  McStay. 


The  Immoralist 

Chicago,  Dec.  27. 

Studehaker  Theatre  Co.  revival  of 
drama  in  three  acts,  by  Ruth  and  Augus¬ 
tus  Goetz,  based  on  hovel  by  Andre  Gide. 
Stars  Geraldine  Page,  Hurd  Hatfield. 
Staged  by  David  Pressman;  scenery,  Clive 
Rickabaugh;  costumes,  Theoni  Aldredge. 
At  Studebaker  Theatre,  Chicago,  Dec.  26, 
'56;  $4.50  top. 

Marcelline  .  Geraldine  Page 

Dr.  Robert  . Jack  Hollander 

Bocage  . . . .  Paul  .  Haney 

Michel  .  Hurd  Hatfield 

Bachir  . .  Richard  Shepard 

Dr.  Garrin  . .  David  Cra^e 

Sidma  .  Tresa  Hughes 

Moktir  . . .  Moultrie  Patten 


Current  stock  production,  the 
fourth  in  its  first  season,  comes  off 
as  the  Studebaker  Theatre  Co.’s 
most  successful  effort  to  date. 
David  Pressman’s  sure  staging  and 
an  able  and  conscientious  cast 
effectively  bring  out  the  full  di¬ 
mensions  of  Andre  Gide’s  tor¬ 
tured  account  of  sexual  ambival¬ 
ence. 

Geraldine  Page,  who  starred  in 
the  Broadway  version  two  seasons 
back,  is  in  superb  form  as  the 
frustrated  wife  of  a  disinterested 
mate.  Hurd  Hatfield,  despite  an 
occasional  tendency  to  overwork 
the  facial  mannerisms,  does  some 
fine  acting  as  the  young  archeolo¬ 
gist  torn  between  his  Platonic  at¬ 
tachment  to  his  wife  and  his  fond¬ 
ness  for  the  young  native  boys  of 
the  African  orchard. 

!  Richard  Shepard  impresses  with 
his  satyrish  delineation  of  the 
Arab  houseboy  who  quickly  recog¬ 
nizes  and  exploits  the  husband’s 
homosexuality  Moultrie  Patten, 
one  of  the  mainstays  of  the  regu¬ 
lar  company,  is  properly  restrained 
as  the  philosophical  headman  of 
the  male  harem.  Another  good  con¬ 
tribution  is  supplied  by  Tresa 
Hughes  as  the  native  maid  with  no 
illusions  about  the  opposite  gender. 

Jack  Hollander,  Paul  Haney  and 
David  Crane  satisfactorily  fill  the 
minor  parts.  Clive  Rickabaugh’s 
sets  add  to  the  overall  high  calibre 
of  the  production.  •  Dave. 


Stamford  (Conn.)  Stock 
To  Preem  Play,  Musical 

The  initial  eight-week  series  of 
shows  to  be  presented  at  the  Stam¬ 
ford  (Conn.)  Playhouse,  beginning 
Jan.  22  will  include  two  tryouts. 
The  series  is  being  evenly  dis¬ 
tributed  btween  musical  and 
plays,  with  productions  changing 
.  each  week. 

Included  in  the  first'  four  offer¬ 
ings,  all  tuners,  is  “The  Magic 
Green,"  billed  as  an  original  Irish 
fantasy.  It’s  scheduled  for  the  week 
of  Feb.  12,  while  “Graduation,"  a 
new  play  by  Joseph  Kapfer,  is  set 
to  wind  up  the  eight-week  series 
March  12-17,  Producers  Telly  Aris¬ 
totle  Savalas  and  Fredric  Halaman 
Daris  are  planning  to„use  stars  for 
all  the  offerings. 

Heading  the  cast  of  the  opening 
entry,  “Song  of  Norway,"  will  be 
Iftwrence  Brooks,  repeating  the 
male  lead  assignment  he  created 
in  the  original  Broadway  production 
of  the  musical.  A  special  show, 
“Music  and  Magic  for  Freedom," 
produced  by  magician  Elsom  El- 
dridge  Jr.,  for  the  benefit  of  Hun¬ 
garian  refugees,  will  be  presented 
at  the  Playhouse  next  Saturday  (5). 


Long  Eve’*  Journey 

One  of  thfi  leading  Broad¬ 
way  ticket  brokers  was  scratch¬ 
ing  his  head  last  week  over 
the  inexplicable  selections  of 
New  Year’s  Eve  theatregoers. 

“I  can’t  figure  it,”  he  mused. 
“I  should  think  everybody 
would  figure  on  being  in  a  gay 
mood  that  night,  and  want  to 
see  a  razzle-dazzle  musical,  or 
maybe  a  loud  .  and  funny 
comedy. . 

“Perhaps  all  the  celebrants 
expect  to  pre-condition  them¬ 
selves  to  getting  soused.  Any¬ 
way,  it  seems’  to  me  that  about 
half  the  orders  we’ve  had  for 
New  Year’s  Eve  tickets  have 
been  for  Eugene  O’Neill’s 
‘Long  .  Day’s  Journey  Into 
Night.”’  _ 


Jay  (Scooter)  Barney 
Back  on  Coimnuter  Kick 
Between  N.Y,  and  Boston 

Boston,  Jan.  1. 

Jay  Barney,  playing  here  oppo¬ 
site  Tallulah  Bankhead  in  the  try¬ 
out  “Eugenia,"  is  back  at  his  old 
commuting  kick  via  motor  scooter 
and  plane  for  daily  radio  broad¬ 
casts  of  “Romance  of  Helen  Trent/’ 
in  New  York. 

Last  season  the  actor,  here  in 
“Young  And  The  Beautiful,"  had 
the  same  commuting  setup_  be¬ 
tween  Hub  and  New  York.  Now 
his  six  foot  form  can  again  be  seen 
putt-putting  from- '  the,  Plymouth 
Theatre  here  to  Logan  airport  af¬ 
ter  curtain  to  catch,  the  11:50  p.m. 
plane  to  Manhattan.  He’s  got  two 
more  scooters  and  a  motorbike  in 
New 'York. 

He  goes  on  the  air  from  CBS 
daily  from  11:30  to  12:45.  They 
write  him.  out  of  the  part  Thurs-. 
days;  so  he  can  make  matinee. 
Meanwhile,  he  played  the  father  in 
“Young  And  The  Beautiful."  In 
Eugenia,  he  portrays  an  .  elderly 
widower  enamored  of  Tallulah 
Bankhead  as  “Eugenia." 

Aftfcr  the  radio  show  in  New 
York,  five  days  a  week,  he  dashes 
out  of  the  studios  and  uses  his 
motor  scooter  to  rush  to  La  Guar- 
dia.  He  leaves  the  scooter  there, 
hops  on  the  1:15  p.m.  plane  for 
Boston.  He  arrives  in  Hub  at  2:15, 
picks  up  his  motor  scooter  on  this 
end  and  makes  the  Plymouth  thea¬ 
tre  10  minutes  later  ready  for  re¬ 
hearsal  of  the  tryout. 

He  says  he  has  to  keep  so  many 
scooters  because  he  can’t  get  them 
repaired  in  New  York  and  has  to 
keep  switching  parts  to  keep  roll¬ 
ing.  Barney  is  ah  old  hand  with 
motor  scooters,  having  used  them 
in  Hollywood  to  trek  from  one  stu¬ 
dio  to  another. 

He  swears  by  them.  “I  haven’t 
missed  a  performance  yet,"  he 
says. 

’Wilderness’  to  Repeat; 

Had  10G  Rainout  Loss 

Louisville,  Jan.  f. 
Despite  a  $10,000  loss  last  sum¬ 
mer,  chiefly  due  to  28  rainouts  of1 
the  55  scheduled  performances, 
“Wilderness  Road"  will  be  pre¬ 
sented  again  next  year  by  Berea 
(Ky.)  College.  The  historical  drama 
grossed  $240,000  for  the  1956  sem¬ 
ester.  It  made  a  small  profit  the 
previous  year,  its  first. 

Explaining  the  decision  to  con¬ 
tinue  the  outdoor  show  next  sum¬ 
mer,  Berea  president  Francis  S. 
Hutchins  said  that  it  dramatizes 
the  story  of  the  college  and  has 
been  a  powerful  public  relations 
force.  Package  bus  trips  are 
planned  for  next  year,  with  special 
rates  for  school  children.  In  its 
first  two  yegrs,  spectators  have, 
come  from  44  states  and  11  for¬ 
eign  countries. 

Name  Officers  for  ‘Horn’ 
Spec  for  Next  Summer 

Greensboro,  N.  C.,  Jan.  1. 
Dr.  I.  G.  Greer,  of  Chapel  Hill, 
has  again  been  named  president 
of  the  Southern  Appalachian  His¬ 
torical  Assn.,  which  produces  the 
outdoor  drama,  “Horn  in  the  West," 
at  Boone,  N.  C. 

James  Marsh,  of  Boone,  was 
elected  executive  vice-president  to 
,  fill  the  vacancy  left  by  the  resigna¬ 
tion  of  Dr.  A.  K.  Kephart.  Hugh 
Hagaman,  also  of  Boone,  ,  was 
named  1st  vice-president,  G.  C. 
Greene  Jr.,  treasurer,  and  Mrs. 
Lawrence  Owsley,  secretary. 

*  “Horn  in  the  West”  is  tentatively 
set  to  open  next  June  25  to  run 
through  Labor  Day.  Pledges  made 
at  the  meeting  brought  the  total 
amount  up  to  $21,875  to  assure  the 
opening  of  the  drama  next  summer. 


Paris  Gets  2  Probable 
Hits  as  Finale,  of  ’56; 
The  Egg’  and  ’Minnie’  Bow 

Paris,  Dec.  25. 

Both  of  the  last  two  legiters  to 
get  under  the  wire  for  ’55  seem 
set  for  good  runs. 

Felicien  Marceau’s  “L’Oeuf" 
(The  Egg)  has  a  flair  and  offbeat 
approach.  A  musical,  “Minnie 
.Moustache,"  with  book  and  lyrics 
by  Jean  Broussolle  and  Andre  Hor- 
nez  and  music  by  Georges  Van 
Parys,  has  the  standard  ingredients 
that  seem  to  draw  the  out-of-town- 
ers,  who  usually  patronize  these 
shows.  “Egg"  may  .  even  have 
Stateside  possibilities,  but  “Min¬ 
nie"  doesn’t  have  a  chance  over 
the.  Gallic  borders. 

Ensconced  at  the  Gaite-Lyrique, 
a  municipally  bankrolled  theatre, 
“Minnie”  marks  the  first .  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  popular  singing  group, 
Les  Compagnons  De  La  Chanson, 
in  this  type  of  show.  The  trite 
book  seems  to  have  been  fashioned 
after  a  Hollywood  western. 

“Egg?’  Is  at  the  Theatre  Atelier 
and  is  in  the  form  of  an  illustrated 
monolog  as  a  little  man  recounts 
his  life  in  a  series  of  tableaus  pre¬ 
sented  in,  thre&  revolving  wall  sec¬ 
tions.  The  flashback  technique  has 
the  leading  character  on  stage 
throughout,  and  Jacques  Duby 
scored  a  critical  triumph  here  on 
his  brilliant  limning  of  this  out¬ 
sider,  an  insignificant  man,  trying 
to  crash  society  which  is,  to  him, 
like  a  hermetically  sealed  egg. 

PLAN  NEW  BUILDINGS 
FDR  ROANOKE  ISLAND 

-Manteo,  N.  C.,  Jan.  1. 

A  new  building  program  is 
planned  for  “The  Lost’  Colony," 
Paul  Green’s  pageant  presented 
every  summer  in  the  Waterside 
Theatre  here  by  the  Roanoke  Is¬ 
land  Historical  Society.  The  proj¬ 
ect  is  headed  by  Robert  Lee  Hum- 
befL  president,  but  details  are  not 
revealed.  *  «  .  ' 

Meanwhile,  Samuel  Selden, 
chairman  of  the  production  com¬ 
mittee  for, the  pageant,  has  an¬ 
nounced  that  Burnett  Hobgood, 
formerly  an  actor  in  another  out¬ 
door  spectacle,  “Wilderness  Road," 

[  has  been  signed  to  stage  “Colony" 
next  summer.  The  directors  have 
H,lso  approved  a  new  budget  of  $88,- 
000  for  next  year,  an  increase  of 
about  $2,000,  including  a  raise  for 
general  manager  Richard  Jordan 
from  $4,500  to  $6,000. 

2  Leslie  Stevens  Plays 
At  Sarasota  Palm  Tree 

Sarasota,  Fla.,  Jan.  1. 
Two  plays  by  Leslie  Stevens 
will  be  presented  at  the  Palm  Tree 
Playhouse  here  during  the  Initial 
fortnight  of  its  upcoming  12-week 
season.  The  first  opening  next 
Tuesday  (8),  is  “Champagne  Com¬ 
plex.”  The  other,  “Bullfight,"  is 
skedded  for  the  following  week. 
The  latter  play  was  the  off-Broad- 
way  entry  that  marked  Stevens’ 
pro  debut. 

Other  plays  scheduled  by  pro¬ 
ducer  Stuart  G.  Lancaster  include 
“Anniversary  Waltz,"  “Seven  Year 
Itch,”  “Lark,”  “Will  Success  Spoil 
Rock  Hunter.”  “Roomful  of.Roses,” 
“Desperate  Hours"  and  “Mademoi¬ 
selle  Colombe."  Most  of  those  en¬ 
tries  will  run  for  two  weeks.  The 
upcoming  season  marks  the  Play¬ 
house’s  sixth  year  of  operation. 

Dick  Adler  on  a  Bike; 
Seagoing  One,  That  Is 

Richard  Adler,  who’s  due  back 
in  New  York  from  Lbndon  tomor¬ 
row  (Thurs.)  after  a  10-day  stay,  is ! 
keeping  busy.  Prior  to  taking  off 
for  Europe  he  had  been  in  Holly¬ 
wood  to  compose  a  new  song  for 
the  film  version  of  “Pajama 
Game."  He  and  the  late  Jerry 
Ross  wrote  the  tubes  for  the  orig¬ 
inal  Broadway  musical. 

His  trip  to  London  was  to  as¬ 
sist  on  the  production  of  the  British 
version  of  “Damn  Yankees,"  for 
which  he  &nd  Ross  also  supplied 
the  songs.  Following  his  N.Y.  re¬ 
turn,  he’ll  continue  preparing  for 
the  upcomingJBroadway  presenta¬ 
tion  of  “Sin  of  Pat  Muldoon,” 
which  he’s  co-producing  with  Roger 
L.  Stevens.  The  play  is  scheduled 
to  go  Into  rehearsal  J&n.  28. 


Broadway  producer  Jerome 
Mayer  has  gone  to  the  Hawaiian 
Islands  to  direct  plays  for  the 
Honolulu  Community  Theatre. 


Report  Card  Juergens 
Set  for  B’ way ‘Courier’ 

.  -  Frankfurt,  Dec.  25. 

German  legit-film  actor  Curd 
Juergens,  who  plays  the  title  role 
in  the  Allianz-release  picture, 
“Courier  of  the  Czar,"  is  due  to  re¬ 
peat  the  characterization  in  a  stage 
edition  of  the  yarn  to  be  produced 
on  Broadway  next  season.  The 
Don  Cossack  Chorus  and  a  ballet 
is  also  set  for  the  show. 

With  the  film  edition  of  “Courier 
of  the  Czar"  scheduled  fbr  release 
in  Germany  and  *  France  about 
Christmas  time,  Juergens  has- gone 
to  Spain  to  appear  in  a  French 
picture;.  “Eye  to  Eye,"  being  di-  k 
rected  by  Andre  Cayette,  and  then 
goes  to  France  for  a  film  to  be  di¬ 
rected  by  H.  G.  CloUzot  next 
spring. 


Boston  U.  Drama  Profs. 
Open  Workshop  in  Hub 

Boston;  Jan.  1. 

The  Hub  has  a  new  Actors  Work¬ 
shop  on  Mass.  Ave.  in  the  Back 
Bay  section,  operated  by  Alan  J. 
Levitt  and  Peter  Kass,  /both  in¬ 
structors  in  the  theatre  division 
at  Boston  U.  The  pair  settled  on 
opening  in  Boston  after  their  sur¬ 
vey  indicated  that  the  Hub  is  the 
stagestruck  section  of  the  country. 

Levitt,  a  Bostonian,  worked  in 
an  off-Broadway  legit  and  straw- 
hat,  and  studied  at  the  Sorbonne 
and  the  French -National  Conserva¬ 
tory  of  Dramatic  Art  on  a  Ful- 
bright  Fellowship.  In  Paris,  he 
worked  at  the  Comedie  Francaise 
with  Jean  Louis  Barrault.  Kass 
worked  with  Clifford  Odets  and 
directed  in  Hollywood,  and  was  in 
the  theatre  in  New  York. 


Buy  Provincetown  Barn 

Provincetown,  Mass.,  Jan.  1. 

Catherine  Huntington  and  Vir¬ 
ginia  Thoms,  Who  have  operated 
the  local  Playhouse-on-the-Wharf 
for  several  seasons,  purchased  the 
property  last  week  for  a  reported 
$12,000.  The  seller  was  Chester 
D.  Pfeiffer,  representing  his  family. 

The  two  producers  are  New 
Yorkers  who  reside  here  in  the 
summer. 


Legit  Bits 


Due  to  a  typographical  snafu, 
last  week’s  story  on  “New  Faces  of 
1956"  erred  In  listing  unrecouped 
costs  as  of  Nov.  10  at  $16,983.  The 
figure  should  have  read  $169,983. 

Yvette  Schumer  has  gone  to 
Havana  for  script  oonfabs  with 
Lenard  Kanfor,  whose  “Saltaire"  is 
on  her  production  schedule  for 
next  fall. 

Pressagent  Arthur  Cantor,  who’s 
also  on  the  staff  of  the  Steve  Allen 
television  show,  has  gone  to  Ja¬ 
maica  to  lineup'  calypso  talent  for 
the  series. 

Producer  Gilbert  Miller  is  chair¬ 
manning  the  Mary  MacArthur  Me¬ 
morial  Fund  of  the  National  Foun¬ 
dation  For  Infantile  Paralysis  for 
the  third  consecutive  year. 

Film  producer  Milton  Sperling, 
planning  a  branchout  into  the 
Broadway  managerial  ranks;  has 
opened  a  New  York  legit  office. 

Menasha  Skulnik  will  entertain 
at  the  Jan.  12  Hebrew  Actors  Fund 
Benefit  to  be  held  at  the  Downtown 
National  Theatre,  N.Y. 

The  San  Diego  National  Shakes¬ 
peare  Festival  will  run  its  eighth 
summer  season  from  July  19- 
Sept.  1. 

Augustus  Pitou  will  handle  the 
bookings  for  Marcus  Heiman’s 
Colonial  Theatre,  Boston;  Erlanger 
Theatre,  Chicago,  and  Biltmore 
Theatre,  Los  Angeles. 

A  four-performance  run  of  Oscar 
Wilde’s  “ideal  Husband"  will  be 
presented  at  the  Carl  F.  er  Con¬ 
cert  Hall,  N.Y.,  beginning  Jan.  10. 

The  American  Theatre  Wing’s 
second  annual  Summer  Theatre 
Workshop  at  the  Cape  Playhouse, 
Dennis,  Mass,  (in  conjunction  with 
the  Raymond  Moore  Foundation) 
will  include  a  playwrighting  fel¬ 
lowship  in  addition  to  actor  schol¬ 
arships.  The  Theatre  Club  of  N.Y. 
is  responsible  for  the  playwriting 
financial  grant,  with  next  May  3 
set  as  the  deadline  for  submitting 
scripts.  The  Workshop  will  run  for 
10  weeks,  beginning  June  24. 

Len  Strausberg  is  production 
assistant  for  “Ziegfeld  Follies." 

Playwright  Mawby  Green  is  tak¬ 
ing  a  leave  of  absence  as  Broadway 
correspondent  *"Of  the  London  legit- 
picforial,  Theatre  World,  to  spend 
the  winter  at  Praia  Da  Rocha,  Por¬ 
tugal,  and  work  on  a  new  script. 

David  Ross,  producer-director  at 
the  4th  Street  Theatre,  N.Y.,  has 
cast  himself  for  a  part  in  the  operr 
ation’s  upcoming  production  of 
“Easter.” 
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Metropolitan  Opera  Finances 

(YEAR  ENDED  MAY  31,  1956) 


1956 

1955 

$2,905,543 

$2,816,795 

1,028,603 

1,064,350 

612,463 

521,757 

4.546,609 

4,402,902 

100427 

41,923 

78,491 

52,458 

50,118 

57,231 

133,441 

•66,137 

66,757 

4,872,218 

4,723,976 

1,196,434 
818,806 
398,482 
112,358 
.  905.293. 
151,797 
311,268 
314,061 

976,538 

726,242 

377,471 

121,266 

847,079 

132,198 

288,128 

292,275 

4,118,499 

3,761,197 

382,741 

204,538 

3,735,758 

61,900 

101,107 

539,964 

467,434 

160,377 

90,912 

42,143 

59,405 

3,556,659 

16,712 

93,885 

542,443 

356,197 

183,310 

86,788 

42,586 

59,405 

5,258,100 

4,937,785 

!  $  385,882 

$  214,009 

INCOME 

Ticket  sales: 

New  York  season.  <22-week  season  with 

159  performances  in.  each  year) . $2,905,543 

Redhlar  four  (7?week  tour,  55  performances 
in  1956;  7V£-week  tour,  58  perform- 

.  ances  in  1955), . .  . .  1,028,1 

Other  income— radio,  television  and  record¬ 
ing  fees,  building  rentals,  etc . , -  612,463 


CONTRIBUTIONS 

Metropolitan  Opera  Guild,.  Inc . .  100427 

The  National  Council . 

Annual  Giving  (iess  campaign  expenses  of 
$12,373  in  1956  and  $4,001  in  1955)  , . 

Special  drive  (less  campaign  expenses  of 

$26,308)  . . . . . . 

Other  r . . . .  133,441 


EXPENSES 

Salaries  and  wages: 

Singing,  artists,  conductors,  stage  directors 

and  chorus  master. * . ; . 

Orchestra  .  . . . . . 

Chorus  . .  . . .  398,482 

Ballet  . 1 - 

►  .  Stage  department . . 

Wardrobe  and  scenic  departments.. 

Building  operations . . 

.  Executive,  hox  office  and  clerical. . . 


Less — Reimbursement  of  portion  of  above 
representing  additional  wages  paid 
for  broadcasting,  etc.,  under  union 
agreements  . . . . 

Salaries  and  wages  expense  for  the 

year  . . . . 

Provision,  for  severance  pay . 

‘  Social  security  taxes . : . 

Railroad,  transfer  and  travel  expense . 

Materials,  building  services  and  repairs . 

Royalties,  advertising  and  other  expenses . . . 

Insurance  and'  taxes . . 

Interest  . . . 

Depreciation  . . . 


EXCESS  OF  EXPENSES  OVER  INCOME 
AND  CONTRIBUTIONS . $  385,882 


Inside  Staff-Concerts 


Bishop  Ruland  writing  from  San  Francisco  to  Variety: 

“Re  Inside  Stuff  Concerts  on  Telefunken:  this  surviving  group  of 
Welte-Mignon  rolls  was  discovered  by  Richard  C.  Simonton,  and  re¬ 
corded  by*  him,  on  Ampex  tape  in  1948  with  the  assistance  of  Edwin 
Welte  and  Carl  Bokisch  the  Welte  engineer  who  had  made  the  original 
recording  sessions  between  1904  and  1911.  These  were  issued  by 
Columbia  among,  their  first  LP’s  in  1949  on  five  records  (I  have 
ML4294  and  ML4291  which  include  Paderewski,  dePachmann,  Schar- 
wenka,  Granados,  deFalla,  Frank  Marshall  (playing  Granados)  7  num¬ 
bers  by  deBussy  plus  the  entire  Children’s  Suite,  Faure  and  Ravel.) 

The  original  rolls  were  enormously  long  but  in  1921-22  Frank  Milton, 
Denver  theatre  manager  had  a  piano  which  played  them  and  I  remem¬ 
ber  American  88-note  versions  in  a  conventional  sized  roll  (interchange¬ 
able  with  Ampico  and  Duo-Art)  about  this  time  as  being  peddled  by 
Baldwin  Piano,  under  the  name  of  Welte-Mignon  but  on  a  standard 
length  roll. 

“Simonton  at  the  time  lived  in  Menlo  Park,  California  and  his  trip 
to  the  Black  forest  to  the  barij  of  a  ^parsonage  to  make  the  records 
under  difficult  mechanical  conditions  is  printed  under  a  1950.  copyright 
as  part  of  the  jackets  of  theSe  Columbia  LP’s.  It’s  quite  a  melodrama 
and  I  believe  made  Variety  at  the  time.” 


At  the  Knesset  (Israeli  Parliament),  the  Minister  of  Education  and 
Culture  was  asked  to  make  a  declaration  on  his  advice  to  the  Israel 
Philharmonic  Orchestra  to  refrain  from  including  a  symphonic  poem 
by  Richard  Strauss  in  its  recent  subscription  series.  Zalman  Aranne 
replied  that  the  “ban”  was  only  temporary  (as  had  been  said  many 
times  before  on  similar  occasions).  He  added  that  the  Ministry  had 
no  intention  of  imposing  a  ban  on  musical  works,  as  he  thought  music 
after  its  creation  takes  on  an  independent  existence. 


In  a  very  dig  ed  way  the  11th  General  Assembly  of  the  UN  chose 
to  celebrate  “Hui.  an  Rights  Day”  by  inviting  the  Vienna  Philharmonic 
(on.  the  evening  before  ending  its  first  American  tour)  to  perform  for 
a  distinguished,  multilingual,  colorful  audience..  The  program,  appro¬ 
priately,  consisted  of  Egmont  and  Seventh,  by  Beethoven,  Haffner  Sym¬ 
phony  by  Mozart.  Program  of  all  Johann  Strauss  waltzes  and  polkas 
had  originally  been  selected  but  was  shelved  for  music  “more  in  keep¬ 
ing  with'  the  solemn  occasion.” 


Broadway  Grand  Opera,  Inc.  has  been  chartered  in  Albany  as  a 
membership  corporation  to  “stimulate  and  promote  ideals  in  music, 
especially  Grand  Opera,  to  furnish  to  local  musical  talent  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  develop,  and  to  perform  4n  Grand  Opera  and  other  music, 
and  to  cooperate  with  other  organizations  with  similar  aims,  and  pur- 
posses — all  without  profit.”  Directors  are:  Marguerite  Moor,  Isabelle 
Loriner,  William  S.  J.  Wick,  Carl  McRorie,  Helen  E.  Lugsden. 


Ormandy's  Europe  Dates 

Philadelphia,  Jan.  1. 

Eugene  Ormandy,  conductor  and 
music  director  of  the  Philadelphia 
Orchestra,  left  Sunday  (23)  on  a 
four-week  combined  vacation  and 
business  jaunt  to  Europe.  While 
overseas,  Ormandy  will  direct  pro¬ 


grams  with  the  Concertgebouw 
Orchestra,  in  Amsterdam,  and  the. 
Vienna  Philharmonic.  . 

Maestros  substituting  for  Or¬ 
mandy  here  include  Ernest  Anser- 
met,  of  L’Orchestre  de  la  Suisse 
Romande.-this  weekend  and  next, 
Pierre  Monteux  and  William  Stein¬ 
berg. 


REVIEWS 

L’Enfance  Dll  Christ 

Berlioz’s  pastoral  oratorio,  which 
The  Little  Orchestra  under  Thomas 
Scherman  presented  for  the  sixth 
year  (Carnegie  Hall,  Dec.  21),  is 
the  kind  of  Christmas  music  that 
is  heard  too  little.  It  is  a  moving, 
highly  melodious  work  that  pre¬ 
sents  an  entirely  new  side  of  Ber¬ 
lioz,  and  the  ensemble  last  Friday 
performed  it  with  sensitivity  and 
a  high  degree  of  fine  musicianship. 

Frances  Bible,  Leopold  Simoneau, 
Martial  Singher  and  Kenneth 
Smith  were  the  soloists.  The  Amer¬ 
ican  Concert  Choir,  directed  by 
Margaret  Hillis,  provided  the 
chorus.  Their  collaboration,  under 
the  expert  guidance  of  Scherman, 
made  it  a  memorable  evening  for 
the  capacity  audience.  Uift. 


Maria  Tallchief 

Second  night  (19)  saw  Maria 
Tallchief’s  first  appearance  and  a 
new  or  partly  new  and  revised 
ballet  by  George  Balanchine  to  Mo¬ 
zart's  “Divertimento  No.  15”  Which 
was  called  “Caracole”  a  few  seasons 
ago,  has  now  a  beautifully  designed 
set  by  James  Stuart  Morcom,  orig¬ 
inally  intended  for  another  Mozart' 
Ballet  and  a  new  set  of  Karinska 
costumes.  “Divertimento”  Is  a 
brilliant  work  or  the  abstract,  non- 
dramatic  sort  inspired  exclusively 
by  the  form  of  music.  Expertly 
danced  by  soloists  and  a  smail 
corps  of  which  every  one  has  an 
opportunity  to  display  her  or  his 
stuff..  Among  them  a  newcomer 
for  solo  roles  should  be  mentioned, 
young  Jonathan  Watts  who  was 
most  impressive  in  his  bits  though 
he  was  surrounded  by  several  more 
experienced  and  seasoned  members 
of  the  N.  Y. .  City  Center  Co. 

Miss  Tallchief  in  “Pas  de  Dix” 
i  was  technically  polished  but  gave 
her  performance  a  great  deal  more 
than  just  that — a  new  radiance  and 
authority.  Andre  EglevSky  as  her 
|  partner  as  much  a  cavalier  as  ever, 
danced  elegantly  and  brightly. 

|  Evening  was,  however,  one-sided 
programming,  perhaps  because  of 
[Balanchine’s  absence  from  the 
company's  more  dramatic  or  “mod¬ 
ern”  repertory  works  would  have 
been  a  welcome  incident  among 
all  the  musically  interpretative 
,  fare.  Goth. 


Guthrie’s  f  Carmen’ 

Tyrone  Guthrie,  the  atomic-ener- 
gied  British,  stage  director,  was 
represented  last  Thursday  (27)  with 
his  crowded-stage  Version  of  “Car¬ 
men,”  which  dates  from  1952,  when 
it  was  the  first  new  Met  mounting 
of  the  classic  since  1923.  Same 
director  is  re-staging  “Traviata” 
for  Feb.  11,  actually  a  small  chore 
for  this  dynamo  propelled,  by  two 
legs,  who  has  been  dashing  off  in 
all  directions  the  past  year  — 
Canada  to  stage  the  Shakespeare 
cycle  and  direct  a  filmed  “Oedi¬ 
pus  Rex”;  Puerto  Rico  to  launch 
a  legit  group,  Broadway  for  “Tam- 
burlaine  the  Great,”  “Volpone,” 
“Matchmaker”  and  the  Old  Vic’s 
pre-World  War  I-dress  “Troilus 
and  Cressida.” 

I  His  “Carmen,”  now  entrusted  to 
stage  director  Nathaniel  Merrill 
and  owing  something  to  Kurt  Ad¬ 
ler’s  chorusmastership  and  Zachary 
Solov’s  choreography,  still  gave  a 
pervasive  sense  of  Guthrie’s  pres¬ 
ence.  These  were  Spanish  villagers, 
hangers-on,  smugglers  and  bull¬ 
fight  fans,  not  just  AGMA  card¬ 
holders.  The  staging  had  levels, 
some  levity  and  pronounced  dra¬ 
matic  leverage.  Another  big  assist 
came  from  Rolf  Gerard’s  sets  and 
costumes. 

Although  strikingly*  mobilized  for 
,  naturalism,  the  staging  was  still 
confined  to  the  frame  of  orthodoxy,' 
the  Met  not  being  prone  to  wander 
too  far  away.  Guthrie’s  dynamism; 
consisted  in  reworking  the  familiar 
values.  His  effects  were  perhaps, 
most  vivid  in  the  tavern  scene, 
which  included  a  clear  glimpse  of 
an  upstairs  “crib”  with  a  couple  of 
harlots  at  work.  Guthrie  is  not  the 
director  to  spare  sexy  vignettes  in 
the  background. 

This  was  a  strong  “Carmen,” 
well  sung  by  Rise  Stevens,  Richard 
Tucker,  George  London  and  Lucine 
Amara,  but  given  an  added  fillip 
of  vitality  in  the  staging.  It  could 
be  objected  that  Miss  Stevens 
under-dressed  the  part  and  often 
looked  more  like  a  gal  at  a  Manhat¬ 
tan  office  party  than  a  primitive 
piece  de  resistance.  Land. 


Michael  Pollock,  slnger-actor- 
airector,  who  staged  “Rigoletto” 
and  “II  Trovatore”  for  the  N.  Y. 
City  Center  Opera  Co.,  has  been 
appointed  to  the  faculty  of  the 
department  of  music  at  Indiana 
State  U.,  Bloomington,  where  he’ll 
stages  production  of  “Carmen.” 


Springfield  (Mass.)  Symphony 
grossed  a  near-capacity  $800  for 
the  second  concert  of  its  13th  sea¬ 
son,  presented  Dec.  11  at  Spring¬ 
field’s  Municipal  Auditorium  un¬ 
der  the  direction  of  Robert  Staffan- 
son. 


Family  Flavor  Concert  Business 


Argentine’s  Iriberris  Sell  Music,  bisks,  Book  Tours 

And  Service  Music  Fans  All  in  One  Spot 

- - - ; - - 


Ike  Goes  to  a  Concert 

Washington,  Jan.  1. 

President  Eisenhower  will 
hear  a  musical  version  of  his 
Inaugural  Prayer  when  he  and 
the  First  Lady  attend  the  Na¬ 
tional  Symphony  concert  next 
Tuesday  (8). 

President,  who  has  been  an 
infrequent'  theatre  or  concert 
patron  will  also  hear  pianist 
Artur  Rubinstein  play  with  the 
National  Symphony  under  the 
baton  of  its  regular  maestro, 
Howard  Mitchell. 

As  Expected,  W.  K.  Martin 
Quits  Intrigue  School 
Of  Cleveland  Symph 

William  McKelvy  Martin  has  re¬ 
signed  his  post  as  manager  of  the 
Cleveland  Orchestra,  effective 
March  31,  1957.  His  resignation 
had  been  forecast  in  Variety,  back 
in  October,  and  followed  months  of 
intra-office  strife  and  dissension  on 
the  staff. 

‘  Committee  of  trustees,  after  spe¬ 
cial  investigation,  recommended 
that  ho  manager  be  appointed  for 
next  season,  which  came  as  surpris¬ 
ing  blow  to  George  H.  L-  Smith, 
co-manager  who-had  hoped  to  be 
elevated  fo  top  spot.  Though 
Smith  will  be  responsible  for  di¬ 
rection  of  the.orch,  it  is  likely  that 
board  members  will  oversee 
the  activities.  Trustees  are 
known  to  be  scouting  the  ’  field 
of  managerial  talent  in  other 
cities.  Smith  had  been  on  orch 
staff  for  17  years  and  reportedly 
was  miffed  as  board  passed  him 
over  when  Carl  Vosburgh,  vet  man¬ 
ager,  died.  In  behind-the-scenes 
power  struggle,  George  Szell,  con¬ 
ductor,  was  a  potent  factor. 

JUDSON  DIVISION  ADDS 
12  TO  TALENT  LIST 

Some  12  new  artists  and  attrac¬ 
tions  have  been  pacted  by  the 
Judson,  O’Neill  and  Judson  divi¬ 
sion  of  Columbia  Artists  'Manage¬ 
ment  Inc.  for  the  1957-^8  season. 
Heading '  the  pactees  is  European 
concert  pianist  Clara  Haskil. 

Other  individual  artists  include 
tenor  Brian  Sullivan,  Negro  sp- 
prano  Gloria  Davy,  Italian  violin¬ 
ist  Gioconda  De  Vito,  pianist  Stan¬ 
ley  Babin,  violinists  Eric  Friedman 
and  David  Abel,  and  baritone 
Robert  Kirkhani. 

Attractions  inked  comprise  “Con¬ 
certo  Festival,”  which  features 
pianist  Eugene  List  and  the  Knick¬ 
erbocker  Players;  Joseph  Liebling 
and  the  Master  Singers;  the  Robert 
Joffrey  Theatre  Ballet,  and  the 
New  Concert  Orchestra,  conducted 
by  Harry  John  Brown. 


CARLTON  SMITH  'ON  TOUR' 


He’s  Conferring  In  Scotland  With 
Arts  Advisers 


Glasgow,  Jan.  1. 

Carlton  Smith,  described  as 
chairmap  of  the  National  Arts. 
Fouridation  of  New  York,  has 
been  in  Scotland  and  copping 
newspaper  publicity.  He  is  the 
same  person  (often  confused  with 
another  American  of  like  name) 
who  was  described  in  a  Variety  a 
year  ago  under  the  caption,  “Mr. 
Smith  Goes  tp  Moscow.” 

Not  clear  whether  Smith  was 
here  to  offer  advice  or  bookings 
to  Canon  Sydney  MacEwan,  “The 
Singing  Priest.”  He  was  also  re¬ 
ported  “conferring”  with  the  for¬ 
mer  Chicago  Opera  diva  Mary 
Garden  who  lives  hi  Aberdeen. 

‘News  accounts  mentioned  Smith 
as  consulting  Scottish  “advisers” 
to  his  National  Arts  Foundation. 


Menuhin  In  Frankfurt 

Frankfurt,  Dec.  31. 

Arrangements  have  been  com¬ 
pleted  in  Amsterdam  for  violinist 
Yehudi  Menuhin  to  guest  with  the 
Concertgebouw  Orchestra,  under 
the  baton  of  Eduard  van  Beinurn, 
on  Dec.  26. 

Broadcast  of  the  concert  will  be 
carried  on  the  German  radio  net. 


By  NID  EMBER 
Buenos  Aires,  Jan.  1. 

During  195fr  the  Colon  Operq 
will  be  50  years  old  and  the  city’s 
leading  concert  management  firm 
30  years  old.  Barring  further  polit¬ 
ical  grief  both  events  will  be  cele¬ 
brated  in  the  grand  style. 

Iriberri  Concerts  Management 
is  an  offshoot  of  Casa  Iriberri,  a 
music  store  just  off  Corrientes 
(hub  of  Argentine  showbusiness) 
opposite  the  Florida  Richmond 
Bar,  a  favorite  showfolk  haunt. 

The  Concert  Organization  oper¬ 
ates  from  a  crowded  mezzanine  be¬ 
hind  the  store.  A  famous  corner 
of  jumbled  desks,  jangling  ’pnones 
and  dense  cigarette  smoke.  Any 
day.  during  a  concert  “season!* 
(April  to  October)  founder  Ber¬ 
nardo  Iriberri  and  two  wide-awake 
associates,  daughter  Maria  and 
jocund  Valentin  Gonzalez  are 
found,  dealing  with  booking  prob¬ 
lems  on  one  hand,  and  maintain¬ 
ing  spirited  conversations  with  say 
a  Marian  Anderson  (in  for  a  chat 
between  shopping  bouts),  Kather¬ 
ine  Dunham  discussing  her  latest 
painting,  or  Byron  Janis  asking 
for  a  Canasta  contest  with  the 
Iriberri  grandchildren. 

During  the  lunch  hour  groups  of 
fans  hang  about  the  doom  listen¬ 
ing  to  hi-fi  music,  and  absorbing 
information  on  coming  concerts. 
Students  make  up  a  big  proportion 
of  Iriberri  patrons,  both  for  disks 
and  concert  stubs.  This  clientele 
provided  the  amazed  .  Budapest 
String  Quartet  with  a  3,500  audi¬ 
ence  for  its  first  Colon  concert. 

Partner  in  the  Iriberri  store  is 
Juan  E.  Bellocq,  who  steers  the 
Bechstein  and  Pleyel  piano  im¬ 
ports,  and  sales  of  RC^A  Victor, 
Philco  and  Odeon  radio  and  tv 
sets  and  disks.  This  year  the  store 
sold  around  65,000  LP  records,  a 
big  figure  for  a  Latin- American 
country. 

Bernardo  Iriberri  started  the 
concert  sideline  as  a  hobby  which 
might  pay  off  in  increased  disk 
sales,  never  dreaming  it  would 
mushrdom  so.  fast.  Originally  the 
concert  setup  covered  merely  Ar¬ 
gentina  and  immediate  neighbors: 
Uruguay  and  Chile.  By  1953  it  had 
developed  to  take  in  all  South 
and  Central  America,  Cuba  and 
Mexico. 

The  Iriberri  circuit  in  Argen¬ 
tina  takes  irt  La  Plata,  Bahia 
Blanca,  Rosario,  Sante  Fe,  Cordo¬ 
ba,  Tucuman  (25  plane  hours  from 
B.A.),  Mendoza,  San  Juan,  Rafaela, 
Jujuy  and  Salta.  In  the  last  two 
years  Cipoletti,  Neuquen  and  Gen¬ 
eral  Roca  en  the  .  Southern  trek, 
26  plane  hours  away,  have  built  up 
into  important  concert  dates,  as  a 
result  of  Iriberri  build-up.  While 
San  Juan  still  suffered  the  effects 
of  the  earthquake,  concerts  there 
were  booked  at  a  loss  for  the  or¬ 
ganization,  but  that  stand  is  now 
again  a  “best”  one. 

Iriberri’s  life-dream  is  a  hall  of 
his  own,  but  how  achieve  it  with 
building  and  real  costs  soaring? 

Another  Iriberri  offshoot  is  the 
Surco,  Vox,  French  Decca  and 
“Calesita”  (feid-disk)  recording  set¬ 
up  run  by .  son  Enrique  Iriberri, 
who  also  operates  the  “Reviens” 
nitery  at  Martinez,  whete  most 
popular  tunfes  make  their  bow  and 
responsible  for  most  popular  musi¬ 
cal  discoveries. 

In  New  York  Iriberri  works 
through  Steinway,  Hurok,  and 
Columbia  Concerts.  European  con¬ 
tacts  are  Van  Wyck  Ltd.  and  S.  A. 
Gorlinsky  in  London,  Charles  Kies- 
gen  in  Paris,  Ada  Finzi  in  Milan, 
and  Antonio  Caballero  in  Madrid. 


SALZBURG  FESTIVAL 
HOUSE  DUE  IN  1960 

*  Vienna,  Dec.  31. 

It  will  not  be  before  1960,  that 
the  new  Salzburg  festival  house, 
now  under  'construction,  can  be 
opened.  House  will  be  a  2.400- 
seater,  architect  •  Clemens  Holz- 
meister  reveals;  Berlin’s  W.  Unruh 
is  designing  the  Stage. 

House  will  be  situated  on  the 
foot  of  the  Moenchs  Berg.  Parts 
of  the  once-best  airraid  shelter  in 
Europe  in  that  tiny  mountain  c$n 
be  used  according  the  plans  of  the 
architects. 
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CHATTER 


Vedn^gday,  January  2,  !95hT 


Comdr.  E.  F.MeDonald  Jr.,  head 
of  Zenith,  on  a  three-week  Carib¬ 
bean  cruise  with  his  family. 

Actor  Nat  Burns  now"recuperat- 
Ing  In  Hatboro,  Pe'nna.  (Bucks 
County)  after  8Vfe  months  in  Co¬ 
lumbus  Hospital,  N.Y.C. 

Film  distrib  Ilya  Lopert  nomi¬ 
nated  as  knight  of  ,the  Legion  of 
Honor  for  his  work  in  promoting 
French  pix  in  America. 

Julie  Andrews  and  Doris  Day 
among  the  “10  Young  Women  of 
the  Year"  being  featured  in  the 
January  issue  of  Mademoiselle 
mag, 

Linda  Darnell  returned  from  the 
Coast  last  week  via  Detroit,  where 
she  attended  the  “8Q  Days"  bene¬ 
fit  preem  at  the  United  Artists 
Theatre. 

TV  producer  Tom  McKnight  and 
ssrw ife  Marjorie  Davies,  in  for 
a  quickie  to  see  their  families  in 
Jersey  and  Washington,  D.C.  Their 
Malibu  beach-house  just  escaped 
that  big  fire. 

Claude  C.  Philippe,  veep  of  the 
Waldorf,  and  his  French  actress- 
wife  Mony  Dalmes,  in  the  U.S.  on 
holiday  from  her  Comedie  Fran- 
calse  chores,  to  Barbados,  BWI, 
over  New  Year’s. 

Scotty  Rubin,  Hollywood  and 
Palm  Springs  industrialist,  w.k.  in 
show  biz  around  Gotham,  bought 
the  Bon  Aire  Hotel,  adjoining 
Charles  Farrell’s  Racquet  Club,  in 
Palm  Springs,  for  a  reported  $260,- 
000;  has  130  rooms  and  suites. 

Phone  calls  besieged  Mike  Todd 
anent  Elizabeth  Taylor’s  alleged 
“possible  crippling  effect"  of  that 
slipped-disk  operation  which  forced 
him  to  issue  a  press  statement  that 
she  is  perfectly  able  to  walk  fol¬ 
lowing  the  Harkness  Pavilion- 
(Presbyterian  Hospital)  op.  Todd 
flies  to  Europe  this  Week  to  set 
opening  dates  for  his  “Around  The 
World  in  80  Days." 


Miami  Beach 

By  Lary  Solloway 
<1755  Calais  Dr.;  UNion  5-53891 

A1  Martino  another  motel-row 
vacationer. 

Dixie  Dunbar  out  of  hospital  and 
back  at  her  restaurant  in  Hallan¬ 
dale. 

Gloria  DeHaven,  in  for  holidays, 
heading  north  for  tv’ers  and  then 
Havana  date. 

Vagabond  Club  last  starter  in 
cafe-run  with  Helen  Forrest,  Conn 
&  Mann,  Babe  Pier  in  supporting 
show. 

George  Jessel  followed  the  Kean 
sisters  into  the, .  Roulette  Room  of 
the  Monte  Carlo.  Allen  again 
booking  the  room. 

Myron  Cohen,  due  for  return  in 
February,  headed  for  Chicago  and 
Chez  Paree  date  after  sellout  Sans 
Souci  10-dayer  here. 

Victor  Borge,  due  at  Coconut 
Grove  Playhouse  next  week,  get¬ 
ting  reports  that  there’s  rush  for 
tickets  on  his  two-weeker. 

Jerry  Lester  out  of  Latin  Quar¬ 
ter  show  although  still  reporting 
nightly  to  keep  contract  in  force. 
“Too  long  a  show"  was  reason 
given  for  his  exiting. 


Zurich 

By  George  Mezoefi 
(32  FlorOstr.;  347032) 

Stadttheatre  Basle  preemed  a 
new  ballet, '“Peer  Gynt." 

Rock  and  roll  music  is  slowly 
gaining  ground  here,  but  Swiss 
teenagers  are  taking  it  calmly. 

German  “Berliner  Ballett"  un¬ 
der  direction  of  its  founder  Tat j  ana 
Gsovsky  gave  a  sellout  at  Schaus¬ 
pielhaus. 

Galas  Karsenty,  French  road 
company,  next  will  give  the  Paris 
performance  of  “Pygmalion"  at 
Schauspielhaus. 

A  revival  of  last  season’^  highly 
successful  “Requiem  for  a  'Nun," 
by  William  Faulkner,  is  skedded 
for  the  Schauspielhaus. 

“Year-end  preem  at  Theatre  am 
Central  here  will  be  Oscar  Wilde’s 
“Woman  Of  No  Importance,"  with 
German  screen  stars  Gustav  Froeh- 
lich  and  Lil  Dagover  in  the  leads. 

Filmed  version  in  color  of  a  Salz¬ 
burg  Festival  performance  of  “Don 
Giovanni,"  batoned  by  the  late 
Wilhelm  Furtwaengler,  is  scoring 
in  a  series  of  special  performances 
at  Corso  Theatre. 


Berlin 

By  Hans  Hoehn 
(760264) 

There  are  now  3,244  cihemas 
equipped  with*  CinemaScope  in 
West  Germany. 

20th-Fox  reported  that  Curd 
Juergens  will  play  male  lead  in 
“Enemy  Below"  to  be  produced  by 
Dick  Powell. 

One  of  the  most  requested  (by 
Germans)  .sohgs  over  AFN-Berlin 
Is  currently  “Walkin’  In  Rain" 
(Johnnie  Ray-Columbia). 

20th-Fox  chose  “Pulverdampf 


und  Helsse  Lieder"  (Powder, 
Smoke  ahd  Hot  Songs)  as  German 
title  for  its  “Love  Mr  Tender" 

The  U.S.  “Anastasia"  (20th)  will 
have*  the  German  title  “The  Great 
Love  of  Anastasia."  Pic’s  German 
preem  has  been  skedded  for  late 
in  February*,  . 

Berolina’s  next  project  is  “Das 
gab’s  NUr  Einmal"  (That  Only  Was 
Once).>  Film  will  make  use  of  new 
and  old  German  filmstars  and 
bring  excerpts  from  this  country’s 
best  silent  pix  and  early  talkers. 


By  Florence  S.  Lowe 

D.  C.  Variety  Club  to  install  its 
new  officers  Jan.  14. 

Mel  Torme  and  Carmen  Caval- 
laro.  teamed  up  for  a  big  New 
Year’s  Eve  stand  at  Casino  Royal. 

Arena  Stage,  town’s  theatre-in- 
round,  offering  Bridget  Boland’s 
“The  Prisoner"  as  its  next  show, 
starting  Jan.  2. 

President  and  Mrs.  Eisenhower 
will  attend  a  concert  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Symphony  Jan.  8,  pianist 
Artur  Rubinstein  is  guest  artist.. 

*  “The  Boy  Friend,"  which  played 
a  successful  Washington  fortnight 
more  thap  a  year  ago,  returns  Jan. 
7  for  another  twoweek  stand  at  the 
Shubert. 


Portland,  Ore. 

By  Ray  Feves 

KGW-TV  became  the  town’s 
fourth  tele  channel. 

Victor  Perry  heads  bill  at  Tod 
McClosky’s  Frontier  Room  in  Van¬ 
couver,  Wash. 

Ronnie  Ail  took  over  manage¬ 
ment  of  Jantzen  Beach  Ballroom, 
and  will  play  name  bands. 

Ben  Yost’s  Royal  Guards  toppers 
at  Amato’s  Supper  Club.  Sophie 
Tucker  inked  for  mid«Jan. 

Ex-champ  Carl  (Bobo)  Olson  is 
new  owner  of  the  Zutz  restaurant- 
nitery  in  Vancouver,  Wash.  Don 
Strachan’s  Afro-Cuban  Revue  held 
over. 


Frankfurt 

By  Hazel  Guild 

(24  Rheinstrasse;  776751) 

Pablo  Casals,  currently  in  Puerto 
Rico,  planning  to  remain  there  and 
give  up  his  home  in  the  Pyrennes. 

“The  Cave  Dwellers,"  William 
Saroyan  play  which  has  never 
played  in  the  States,  opened  to 
rave  reviews  at  the  Darmstadt  City 
Theatre  with  Stella  Dureaux  in  the 
lead. 

Curd  Juergens,  recently  signed 
to  a  contract  in  Hollywood,  to  be 
in  the  20th-Fox  film  “The  Enemy 
Below,"  costarring  with  June  Ally- 
son  under  the  production  of  Dick 
Powell. 

Two  Maria  Schell  films  are 
among  the  seven  foreign  films 
picked  by  the  Japanese  Minister 
of  Education  as  the  best  of  the 
year.  They  are  “Gervaise"  and 
“The  Last  Bridge.” 

“Pajama  Game"  opened  New 
Year's  Eve  at .  the  Grosses  Haus 
stage,  Wiesbaden,  for  its  first  Ger¬ 
man  performance.  Composer  Rich¬ 
ard  Adler,  now  touring  Europe,  is 
due  here  for  the  premiere. 

Columbia  has  acquired  German 
and  world  release  rights  to  a  new 
Austrian  film  about  juvenile  delin¬ 
quency  titled  “August  der  Halb- 
starke"  (August,  the  Half-Strong), 
made  by  Mundus  Films  of  Vienna. 

20th-Fox  due  to  open  its  “Anas¬ 
tasia"  (Ingrid  Bergman),  pic  the 
end  of  February  altho  the  German- 
made  CCC  film  about  “Anastasia," 
starring  Lilli  Palmer,  has  already 
played  the  first-run  circuit  in  Ger¬ 
many. 

Leo  Mittler,  one  of  tjhe  top  direc¬ 
tors  in  Germany,  set,  t6  do  Sean 
O’Casey’s  “Red  Roses  For.  Me”  at. 
the  Schiller  Thehfer  ’irt!  Berlin; 
shortly  after  the  first  of  'the year,: 
nnd  then  follow  ud  with  Tennessee; 
Williams’  “Cat  On  the  Hot  Tin 
Roof,"  which  he  formerly  directed 
at  Duesseldorf  and  Hamburg. 


Istanbul 

By  N.  Zarar 

“Trapeze"  (UA)  doing*  tre¬ 
mendous  biz  at  five  downtown  first- 
runs. 

Spanish  dancer  Los  Garin  ap¬ 
pearing  nightly  at  the  new  nitery 
Klob-X. 

ANTA  rep  Edward  Mangunset 
to  direct  “La  Ronde"  for  Besinci 
Tiyatro. 

Legit  hit  of  season  here  is  Noel 
Coward’s  “Blithe  Spirit’,’  at  Kom- 
edi  theatre. 

Nancy  Holloway,  U.S.  singer,  do¬ 
ing  fourweek  cabaret  run  in  Sadir- 
van  Room  of  the  Hilton. 

Lale  Oraloglu  planed  in  from 
Rome  where  she  is -set  to  star  in 
two  pix  for  Titanus 'films. 

The  fifth  subscription  longhair 
concert  of  the  season  is- featuring 
Gallic  pianist  Jean-Marie  Darre.' 

Met  singer  Eleanor  Steber  set  for 
concert  dates  here.  American  sing¬ 
er  will  also  appear  with  the  An¬ 
kara  State  Opera  Co.  in  the  capital. 


By  Jerry  Gaghan 

Freddie  Bell  and  his  Bellboys  off 
for  six  weeks  tour  of ;  Australia. 

•Nan  Williams,  Big  Bill’s  chan- 
teuse,  seriously  ill  in  Miserlcordia 
Hospital. 

Milton  Frome,  former  local 
bandsman,  plane  to  Alaska  with 
Bob  Hope. 

The  Nu-Tones,  now  at  the  19th 
Hole,  open  at  the  Riviera  in  Las 
Vegas  for  eightweek  run. 

Ralph  L  F.  McCombs,  former 
Philadelphia  Orch  press  agent, 

Samed  manager  of  the  Columbus, 
h,  Symphony. 

Nightclub  pianist  Bill  Hey,  crip¬ 
pled  by  multiple  sclerosis,  ad¬ 
mitted  to  the  Veterans  Hospital, 
Fort  Howard,  Md. 

Don  Rondo,  former-vocalist  who 
clicked  with  “Two  Different 
Worlds,"  did  oneweek  stand  at 
Chubby’s  hr  New  Jersey. 


Mexico  City 

By  Pete  Mayer 

(Tel:  189000;  Tlalpan- 264) 

Colombian  baritone  Carlos  Ram¬ 
irez  in  to  work  in  “Music  for  Al¬ 
ways." 

David  Rose  in  from  Hollywood 
with  plans  to  concertise  here  dur¬ 
ing  1957.  o 

“The*  Boy  Friend"  cast  celebrat¬ 
ing  100  performances  with  a  cock¬ 
tail  party. 

.  Tito  Guizar  and  daughter  Lilia 
to  star  together  in  Brazilian  pic, 
“Millionaire  Cowboy." 

Barnaby  Conrad  returning  from 
U:S.  to  script  film  biog  of  top  local 
matador,  Carlo  Arruza. 

Maria  Felix,  off  to  Paris  after 
appearing  at  the  local  industries’ 
silver  anniversary  celebrations. 

Producer  Oscar  Dancigers  off  for 
•Hollywood  regarding  his  recently 
completed  co-production,  “Con¬ 
quest." 

Marta  Patricia  to  bicycle  be¬ 
tween  her  starring  role  in  the  legit 
version  of  “The  Uprooted"  and  the 
show’s  filmic  version. 

U.S.  scripter  Edwin  Blum  party¬ 
ing,  producer  Olallo  Rubio  in  honor 
of  the  completion  of  his  screen¬ 
play  on  “Flower  of  May.” 

Producer  Sergio  Kogan  planning 
no  more  folkloric  productions  will 
swing  over  to  cops-and-robbers 
themes.  First  will  be  “The  Argen¬ 
tine  Gang." 


Barcelona 

By  Joaquina  C.  Vidal-Gomis 
(Angli  43;  Tel.  240018) 

The  Heirolls  at  the  Rigat  nitery. 

The  Bolero  nitery  presenting  the 
London  Regent  Ballet. 

Renata  Tebaldi  is  at  the  Liceo 
singing  “Tosca."  House  is  sold 
out. 

After  singing  LaBoheme  at  the 
Liceo,  Maria  Victoria  de  los  An¬ 
geles  is  off  for  Italy. 

Pinito  de  Oro,  aerial  artist  from 
the  Ringling  Circus,  here  to  appear 
with  the  Carceller  Circus  in  Bar¬ 
celona. 

Comedian  Paco  Martinez  Soria 
leaves  musical  show  and  returns  to 
his  Talia  Theatre  with  the  comedy, 
“My  Cook." 

Bernard  Hilda  Orch,  which  spent 
five  years  of  the  last  world  war  in 
Barcelona  at  the  Ritz,  has  returned 
to  the  Rigat  for  a  snort  season. 


Vienna 

By  Emil  W.  Maass 

(Crosse  Schijfgasse  1  -A; 

Tel  A45045) 

J.  B.  Priestley  lectured  in  Kam- 
merspiele  on  “Art  of  the  Drama¬ 
tist." 

Soulima  Strawinsky,  son  of  fa¬ 
mous.  composer,  played  in  Mozart 
Saal. 

,  “Rock  Around  Clock"  (Col) 
pre6med  in  Apollo  Kino,  largest 
house  here. 

Dancer  Dick  Price  of  Volksopera 
left  for  Germany  for*  various  tele 
assignments, 

Burgtheatre  actors  Hermann  and 
Hans  Thimig  received  Golden 
Badge  of  the  Republic. 

Paul  Schoeffler,  opera  singer, 
inked  by  Teatro  Colon,  Buenos 
'Aires  for  coming,  season, 

Myrna  Bell,  Canadian-Hungarlan 
songstress,  fled  from  Budapest. 
Now  appearing  at  Moulin  Rouge. 

Alfred  iLiewehr,  Olive  Moorefild, 
Hedi  Fassler  and  Hermann  Thimig 
inked  for  .  leading ,  roles  in  next 
Volksopera  preem,  “Annie  Get 
Your  Gun." 


.  Rome 

May  Britt,  Swedish  actress  in 
Italian  films  since  1954,'  inked 
20th-F.ox  longterm  pact, 

Rosanno  Brazzi  back  home  but 
leaves  Jan.  2  for  Libya  where  ex¬ 
teriors  of  “Legend  of  Lost"  will 
be  shot. 

Vittorio  Gassman  will  do  “Mac¬ 
beth"  on  tour  following  close  of 
long  run  in  “Othello."  Last  year 
he  did  “Hamlet." 

John  Wayne  won  Rome’s  Ameri¬ 


can  colony  by  drawing  prizes  at 
big  Christmas  Ball  in  .  Grand  Hotel 
for  Hungarian^Refugee  Relief.  His 
wife,  Pilar,  has  planed  back  to 
Hollywood. 

Bruce  Cabot,  active  in  Italian 
films  for  four  years,  heads  for  Sai¬ 
gon  Jan.,  15,  to  make  first  American 
appearance  during  that  time  in 
“The  Quiet  American"  for  Joe 
Manklewicz.  Interiors  will  be  shot 
here. 

Italy’s  first  three-ring  circus, 
now.  operating  here  under  Cesare 
and  Oscar  Togni,  who  have  broken 
away  from  Italy’s  famed  circus 
family  which  has  several,  one-ring¬ 
ers  constantly  on  tour  in  Italy  and 
on  Continent. 


Pittsburgh 

By  Hal  V.  Cohen 

Betty  Furness  coming  in  Jan.  19 
to  open  annual  Auto  Show  at  Hunt 
Armory. 

Patti  Stone,  local  drummer,  set 
for  line  opening  at  N.Y.  Copa  with 
Frank  Sinatra. 

Norwood  Smith  last-minute  re¬ 
placement  for  Dick  Smart  in  “Can-. 
Can"  at  Nixon, 

Anne  Ryan  Lesh,  society  editor 
of  Post-Gazette  since  1926,  retiring 
middle  of  January. 

Joe  Leiber,  long  ,a  nitery  figure 
here,  now  managing  a  Miami  spot 
called  the  Speakeasy. 

Film  salesman  Joe  Wayne  planed 
to  Mexico  City  to  spend  the  holi¬ 
days  with  his  parents. 

Maureen  Cannon  heads  Holiday 
House  Jan.  14,  Florian  Zabach 
coming  in  following  week; 


Chicago 

Host  Benny  Dunn  departed  the 
Walton  Walk  for  a  post  at  the 
Trade  Winds. 

Ambassador  East  general  man¬ 
ager  Elliot  Mizelle  and  bride  Paul¬ 
ine  on-delayed  Florida  honeymoon. 

Mahalia  Jackson,  Pearl  Bailey 
and  Duke  Ellington  topped  a  bene¬ 
fit  Saturday  night  (29)  at  Regal 
Theatre,  with  proceeds  going  to  an 
Israeli  hospital. 

Sun-Times  columnist-  Irv  Kup- 
cinet’s  upcoming  assignment  as 
Windy  City  reporter  on  the  re¬ 
vamped  NBOTV  “Tonight”  .will 
write  finis  to  his  nightly  “Chicago 
Story"  interview  show  on  CBS’ 
WBBM-TV. 


Educational  TV 

Si— ■  Continued  from  page  2  . 

providing  “excellent"  reception  60 
miles  away  and  receives  frequent 
reports  from  viewers  over  100 
miles  away,  according  to  the  Coun¬ 
cil. 

Programs  of  another  UHF  sta¬ 
tion,  WCET  in  Cincinnati,  JCET 
reports,  are  “slowly  but  surely" 
stimulating  UHF  conversion  and 
have  already  developed  a  sizable 
audience.' 

Although  the  bulk  of  the  258 
channels  reserved  for  education  is 
still  unused,  the  report  declares, 
the  “facts  of  life”  regarding  UHF 
show  the  “fallacy  and  injustice" 
of  attempting  to  appraise  ETV’s 
growth  by  this  standard. 

An  “accurate  measure  of  prog¬ 
ress,"  the  report  asserts,  is  in  the 
use  of  the  86  reserved  VHF  chan¬ 
nels.  Of  these,  18  have  been  tjficen 
up,  four  others  will  soon  be  in  use, 
and  14  others  are  being  sought  by 
organizations  in  cities  which  have 
already  raised  sbme’  money  or 
have  been  pledged  some  equipment 
for  station  construction. 

“What  about  the  remainder  of 
the  reserved  VHF  channels?"  ;the 
report  asks.  “The  answer  is  that 
eight  of  them  are  located  in  terri¬ 
torial  possessions  and  most  of  the 
others  are  in  small  cities  scattered 
through  the  spaces  of  the  West  and 
Southwest  where  there  are  very 
few  commercial  stations  and  where 
there  appears  to  be  ample  room  in 
the  VHF  bands  for  all  foreseeable 
users." 

In  some  localities,  such  as  Gal¬ 
lup,  N.  M.,  and  Laramie,  Wyo., 
where  available  commercial  chan¬ 
nels  are  inactive,  the  report  sug¬ 
gests,  “it  may  very  well  be  that 
their  only  hope  for  acquiring  local 
tv  facilities  will  be  through  the 
building  of  inexpensive,  low-power 
educational  stations," 

“It  .is  clear,"  a  summary  of  the 
report  concludes,  “that  education¬ 
al  tv  has  made  and  is  making  real 
progress.  There  are  problems  but: 
these  are  gradually  but  surely  be¬ 
ing  overcome.  The  facts  clearly 
show  that  educational  tv  is  having 
a  tremendous  effect  upon-  the  edu¬ 
cational  and  cultural  life  of  the 
nation.  It  is  a  tribute  to  the  FCC 
that  it  has  reserved  and  continues 
to  reserve  these  channels,  making 
possible  the  present  progress  in 
educational  tv  and  providing  for 
I  its  future  development." 


Sarah  Churchill  planed  to  Lob-' 
don  to  visit  the  family. 

*  Ben  Odell  upped  to  exec  veepeO 
of  Cathedral  Films,  religioso  outfit. 

Melville  B.  Nimmer  named 
counsel  for  Writers  Guild  of 
America,  West,  succeeding  Joseph 
Ross.  ’ 

Yul  Brynner  to  Paris  for  huddles 
with  Anatole  Litvak  on  future 
assignments,  but  will  return  end 
of  this  week.  * 

Screen  Producers  Guild’s  21-man 
Board  of  .Directors  will  .judge 
entries,  in  fourth  annual  sPG-Look 
Mag  Intercollegiate  Awards.  * 

•  Eric  Nelson,  16-year-old  son  of 
Ozzie  and  Harriet  Nelson,  recuping 
from  injuries  suffered  when  his 
small  sports  car  overturned. 


By  Guy  Livingston  ' 

Hampton  Sisters  opened  at- the 
Blue  Moon  in  Lowell  Monday  (31). 

Sam  Snyder  enroute  to~Australia 
by  boat  while  his  Water  Follies 
cast  planes  out  from  N.  Y.  Satur¬ 
day  (5). 

Danny  White  booked  his  Aqua- 
rama  water  show  at  the  new  Sid¬ 
ney  Hill  Country  Club  for  real  es¬ 
tate  group. 

Harry  Marshard  Orch  off'  for 
tour  of  -  society  dates  in  Chevy 
Chase,  Washington,  Pittsburgh,  De¬ 
troit  and  Buffalo. 

Thrush  Cindy.  Parker  off  for 
N..Y.  and  club  dates  prior  to  Cana¬ 
dian  nitery  tour  following  which 
she  sails  for  dates  in  Rome  and 
Sicily, 

George  Clarke,  Boston  Record 
columnist,  to  N.  Y.  on  vacation  and 
to  help  Louis  Cohen,  Hotel  Bos¬ 
tonian  boniface,  line  up  some  . off¬ 
beat  talent  for  his  Jewel  Room. 

Audrey  Stevens,  w.k.  in  summer 
stock  circles  here,  chosen  by  Life¬ 
time  Foam  Co.,  Lawrence,  to  pre¬ 
sent  Steve  Allen  with  a  gold  thread 
mattress  on  his  show.' 


Houston 

New  privatery.  Club  Chateau, 
now  open  on  Main  Stem. 

Thrush  Joan  Rbbertson  a  new 
topper  at  the  Chum  Club. 

George .  Cook  (Cook’s  Hoc  Down) 
booked  Five  Strings  for  return 
stint. 

The  Saints,  R&R  specialists, 
booked  Xmas  Eve  through  New 
Year’s  Eve  at  La  Riviera. 

Mike  Todd  hosted  by  Interstate’s 
Bob  O’Donnell  here  for  preem  of 
“World  in  80  Days"  at  Tower.  All 
local  crix  overawed  with  produc¬ 
tion. 

Andre  Previn  apd  Peggy  King 
dual  arrivals,  on  Dec.  30.  He  solos 
with  Houston  Symphony  under 
Kostelanetz  New  Year’s  Eve;  she 
opens  at  Shamrock, 


By  Lea  Bees 

Sam  Manning’s  Calypso  Dancers 
Into  Gay  ’90s. 

Edyth  Bush  Little  Theatre  held 
over  “Peter  Pan." 

Lyricist  Mack  Gordon  here  for 
personal  appearances  to  plug  film. 

Robert  Clary  into  Hotel  Radis- 
son  Flame  Room  for  second  time. 

Stage  portion  of  Max  Winter's 
current  second  annual  Auditorium 
Auto  Show  headed  by  Betty  Reilly. 
*  Minnesota  U.  Theatre  presented 
second  American  production  of 
Bertold  Brecht’s  “Mother  Cour¬ 
age." 

“Grand  Ole  Opry"  played-  its 
14th  Twin  Cities  engagement  with¬ 
in  year .  at  St.  Paul  Auditorium 
New  Year’s  eve. 


By  Ramsay  Ames 
(Castellana  Hilton4,  37-22-00) 

.  Ruth  Roman  here  on  a  few 
months’,  vacation  with  her  baby 
and  new  husband  Bud  Moss.  Patri¬ 
cia  Knight  and  husband  Nils  Lar¬ 
sen  tossed  a  big  cocktailery  for 
them. 

Actress  Patricia  Owen  (Mrs,  Sy 
Bartlett),  who  is  winding,  up  her 
role  as  James  Mason’s  wife  in  Rob¬ 
ert  Rossen’s  “Island  in  the  Sun"  in 
London,  reports,  to  the  .Fox  lot. in 
Hollywood  Jam-  7  for  the  second 
femme  lead  with  Katherine  Hep¬ 
burn  in  “Desk  Set."  She  will  spend 
Christmas  ^with  her  husband  here. 

William  Wyler  will  direct  Mel¬ 
ville  Productions’  “Thieves  *  Mar¬ 
ket,"  and  will  also  coproduce  along 
with  Gregory  Peck  :,.(■ who  stars  .  in 
the  film)  and  Sy  Bartlett.  Femme 
lead  still  not  set.  This  will  be  the 
first  time  that.  Wyler  and  Peck  are 
associated  again  since  their  “Ro¬ 
man  Holiday."  “Market"  concerns 
a  lost  Goya;,  locale  is  Madrid.  Tech¬ 
nicians  will' be  Spanish,  and  about 
.15,  top  Spanish  actors,  will  have 
important  roles.-  Bartlett,  just  hack 
from  London,  is  huddling  with 
UA’s  Charles  Smadja’arid  George 
Ornstein,  also  recent  arrivals. 
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RUTH  DRAPER 

Ruth  Draper,  72,  vet  monologfct, 
died  Deq.  31  in  New  York,  presum¬ 
ably  of  a  heart  attack. 

Details  in  Legit  section. 


CLINTON  E.  LAKE 
Clinton  E.  Lake,  68,  veteran 
theatre  manager  who  was  long 
associated  with  the  late  Charles  B. 
Dillingham  at  the  old  New  York 
Hippodrome,  died  Dec.  23  in  New¬ 
burgh,  N.Y.;*  after  a  two-week 
illness.  At  the  time  of  his  death 
he  was  manager  of  the  Juliet  Thea¬ 
tre,  Poughkeepsie,  N.Y. 

While  with  the  Hippodrome, 
Lake  served  as  cashier  and  man¬ 
ager  until  the  early  1920s  when  he 
left  to  join  Paramount  Pictures 
Theatre  Corp.  With  the  latter  "firm 
he  acted  in  a  managerial  capacity 
at  its  houses  in  a  number  of  south¬ 
ern'  cities  including'  Birmingham, 
Chattanooga  and  Houston. 

Surviving  are  his  wife,  son  and 
daughter. 


J.  WALTER  LEOPOLD 

J.  Walter  Leopold,  66,  vet  song¬ 
writer  and  member  of  ASCAP 
since  1942,  died  Dec.  28  in  Holly¬ 
wood,  victim  of  a  holdup  man’s* 
bullet  while  attempting  to  halt  a 
store  robbery. 

For  years  in  vaudeville,  he 
toured  with  Emma  Carus,  head¬ 
liner*  to  whom,  he  was  married, 
acting  as  her  accompanist  and 
writing  her  numbers.  Among  his 
many  songs  were  'Ts  It  a  Sin?” 
“Oh,  How  She  Can  Dance”  and 
"I’ve  Built  My  Castles  in  the  Air.” 
He  headed  his  own  collection 
agency  and  was  a  store  detective 
at  time  of  his  death. 

His  wife  survives. 


HERMAN  P.  LIEHR 

Herman  P._  Liehr,  77,  assistant 
treasurer  of  the  American  Federa¬ 
tion  of  Musicians  and  secretary- 
treasurer  of  Boston  Musicians 
Local  No.  9,  died  Dec.  26  in  Mel¬ 
rose,  Mass.  He  had  held  the  AFM 
berth  for  14  years  and  the  Hub 
post  for  19  years. 

A  native  of  Germany,  Liehr 
played  the  base  viol  and  tuba.  He 
was  a  longtime  member  of  Sousa’s 
and  Carter’s  bands  as  well  as  the 
BostorPl&pera  orch. 

Surviving  .are  his  wife,  daughter, 
son  and  a  brother. 


HOLMES  HERBERT 
Holmes  Herbert,  78,  vet  stage 
and  screen  actor,  died  Dec.  26  in 
Hollywood.  Starting  his  theatrical 
career  as  a  boy  in  his  native  Eng¬ 
land,  he  later  appeared  on  the 
Broadway  stage  prior  to  going  to 
Hollywood  in  1924. 

He  was  seen  first  as  a  leading 
man,  then  spent  years  as  a  charac¬ 
ter  actor.  In  1950,  he  celebrated 
his  60th  anni  in  showbiz  while 
playing  in  20th-Fox’s  “David  and 
Bathsheba.” 

A  daughter  survives. 


EMORY  GILBERT 

Emory  Gilbert,  54,  vicepresident 
of  “Holiday  on  Ice,”  died  Dec.  29 
in  Milwaukee,  of  a  heart  attack. 
He  had  been  ailing  for  about  10 
days.  He  had  been  in  charge  of 
the  European  editions  of  the  skate 
show  and  had  returned  briefly  to 
the  U.S.  several  weeks  ago. 

•  Together  with  his  brother,  Cal¬ 
vin,  Gilbert  had  been  credited  with 
the  development  of  the  touring  ice 
show,  because  of  his  work  on  port¬ 
able  refrigeration  equipment. 


,  FRANK  OLDFIELD 
Frank  Oldfield,  74,  vaude,  con¬ 
cert  and  club  bass-baritone  single, 
died  Dec.  19  in  Toronto  after  ap¬ 
pearing  there  professionally  a 
week  ago.  Born  in  England,  he 
came  to  Toronto  in  the  first  decade 
of  the  century  and  began  to  make 
bestseller  records  in  the  ’20’s.  On 
tour,  his  wife,  Ada  Davis,  was  his 
piano  accompanist  until  her  death 
10  years  ago. 

No  immediate  survivors. 


DONALD  H.  AMES 
Donald  H.  Ames,  60,  program  di¬ 
rector  for  the  public  schools*  radio 
station  KDPS,  Des  Moines,  died 
there  Dec.  22  from  a  heart  attack. 
Before  coming  to  Des  Moines  eight 
yeafs  ago  to  work  for  station  KIOA, 
he  had  been  with  station  KXEL, 
Waterloo,  Iowa.  He  had  been  with 
KDPS  five  years. 

Surviving  are  his  wife,  daughter, 
mother  and  a  sister. 

CHARLES  E.  JOHNSON 
Charles  E.  Johnson,  85,  who  ap¬ 
peared  with  his  late  wife,  Dora 
Dean,  in  a  Vaude  turn  during  the 
1890s  and  early  1900s,  died  Dec. 
27  in  Minneapolis.  The  Negro  cou¬ 
ple  was  said  to  have  introduced  the 
cakewalk  at  New  York’s  old  Madi¬ 
son  Square  Garden. 

Miss  Dean  died  in  1946.  Until  a 


few  years  ago  Johnson  kept  up  his 
dance'  routines,  performing  occa¬ 
sionally  for  charity  benefits. 

A  son  survives. 


G.  WILKIE  GAHAN  , 

G.  Wilkie  Gahan,  86,  songwriter, 
died  D.ec.  22  in  Dundee,  Scotland. 
Artistes  who  featured  his  tunqs  in¬ 
cluded  Harry  Gordon,  Scot  come¬ 
dian,  and  Robert  Wilson,  Auld 
Lang  Syne  tenor. 

He  was  also  an  accomplished 
musician. 

FRANK  F.  PARTOS 
Frank  F.  Partos,  55,  screen 
writer,  died  of  a  heart  ailment 
Dec.  23  in  Hollywood.  He  recently 
completed  “Ride  a  Tiger”  at  Uni¬ 
versal-International.  Among  his 
credits  are  “The  Snake  Pit”  and 
“The  Uninvited.” 

His  wife  survives. 


ERNEST  SLOAN 
Ernest  “Doc”.  Sloan;  52,  manager 
of  the  Fox  Trona  Theatre  in  Trona, 
Cal.,  died  Dec.  24  in  Van  Nuys,  Cal. 
He  had  been  with  Fox  West  Coast 
for  19  years,  mostly  as  manager  of 
the  Van  Nuys  Theatre. 

His  wife  survives. 


ROBERT  E.  HELMS 
Robert  .  E.  Helms,  58,  Warner 
Bros.’  Dallas  office  manager,,  died 
Dec.  29  in  that  city.  Prior  to  join¬ 
ing  Warners  in  1948,  he  had  been 
Dallas  office  manager  for  both 
RKO  and  Universal. 

Survived  by  his  wife  and  a  son. 


Father,  80,  of  Humphrey  Dou- 
lens,  vice  president  of  Columbia 
Concert  Management,  died  Dec.  24 
at  Norwalk,  Conn,  where  he  Was 
lqftg  active  in  G.O.P.  politics  and. 
a  former  postmaster.  Another  son 
Rogers  Doulens  was  also  in  the 
amusement  media  prior  to  becom¬ 
ing  a  top  public  relations  exec  with 
Pan  American  Airways. 


Mrs.  Frederick  A.  Miller,  89, 
president  of  the  South  Bend  (Ind.) 
Tribune,  which,  also  operates  radio 
station  WSBT  and  WSBT-TV,  died 
in  South  Bend  Dec.  27  after  a  six 
months’  illness.  A  nephew,  Frank¬ 
lin  D.  Schurz,  editor  and  publisher 
of  the  Tribune,  survives. 

Vera  King  Kramer,  52,  former 
showgirl  and  divorced  wife  of 
hotelman  Milton  J.  Kramer,  was 
found  dead  Dec.  27  in  her  New 
York  apartment.  An  autopsy  re¬ 
vealed  she  had  died  of  a  brain 
injury. 


A.  Otto  Moss,  65,  owner  of  the 
Circle  J.  Guest  Ranch,  Newhail, 
Cal.,  widely  used  by  the  film  colony 
as  both  a  resort  and  a  location  site, 
died  of  a  heart  attack  at  the  ranch 
Dec.  26.  A  sister  survives. 


Mother  of  Floyd  Klingensmith, 
former  Columbia  Pictures  .  sales¬ 
man  in  Pittsburgh  and  now  a  New 
Kensington^  Pa.,  sportscaster  and 
drive-in  theatre  owner,  "died  there 
Dec.  15  after  a  long  illness. 


Ralph  G.  Rehor,  founded  and  v.p. 
of  WDOK,  Cleveland,  died  Dec.  27 
as  a  result*  of  injuries  received  in 
an  accident  in  Lima,  O.  His  wife 
and  three  children  survive.  “ 


Clinton  E.  Lake,  68,  former 
house  manager  and  cashier  of  the 
old  New  York  Hippodrome,  and 
later  of  the  Rialto  Theatre,  died 
Dec.  23  in  Newburgh,  N.Y. 


Peter  Friedrlchson,  70,  artist  for 
45  years,  died  Dec.,  27  in  Holly¬ 
wood.  He  painted  scenery,  for 
many  Broadway  shows. 


Walter  Diggs,  75,  former  actor 
and  manager,  died  of  a  heart  at¬ 
tack  Dec.  20  in  New  York.  His 
wife  survives. 


Samuel  Zlmbalist,  59,  composer- 
musician  and  brother  of  Efram 
Zimbalist,  concert  violinist,  died 
D$c.  26  in  Nyack,  N.Y. 

Wife,  60,  of  Pietro  Cimini,  re¬ 
tired  symphony  conductor,  died 
Dec.  24  in  Hollywood. 

Eugen  Lanske,  71,  film  expert 
with  the  Austrian  Ministry  of  Com¬ 
merce,  died  Dec.  14  in  Vienna. 

Harry  R.  Wellman,  75,  composer 
and  retired  Dartmouth  College 

Srofessor,  died  Dec.  19  in  Concord, 
f.  H. 


Maria  del  Refugio  Ponce,  76, 
Mexican  composer,  died  Dec.  22  in 
Aguascalientes,  Mexico. 


Mrs.  Julia  Fitzgerald,  89,  mother 
of  Ed  (&  Pegeeri  Fitzgerald)  died 
in  Troy,  N.  Y.,  Dec.  31. 


MARRIAGES 

Patricia  Parsons  to  William 
Powell  Jr.,  Palm  Springs,  Dec.  22. 
Bride's  a  former  child  actress;  he’s 
r  the  son  of  actor  William  Powell. 

Moya  Smith  to  Michael  Rowley 
Downpatrick,  Northern  Ireland, 
Dec.  8.  He’s  a  Paramount  Films 
salesman. 

Sarah  Preston-  to  Brian  Hulme, 
Belfast,  Northern  Ireland,  Dec,  27. 
Both  are  thespers. 

Beatriz  Lopez  to  Jesus  A.  Salci¬ 
do,  Tijuana,  Mexico,  Dec.  16.  He’s 
a  disk  jockey  and  announcer.  ( - 

Janis  Carter  to  Julius  Stulman, 
Houston,  Dec.-  26.  Bride’s  a  film- 
tv  actress;  he’s  a  N.Y.  publisher. 

Susan  Qtto  to  Bob  Israel,  New 
York,  Dec.  29.  Bride  is  a  lyricistf 
he’s  associated  with  Sesac. 

Avery  Hallock  to  Marvin  Camp, 
New  York,  Dec.  23.  He’s  in  public 
events  department  of  NBC  in  New 
York. 

Patti  Page  to  Charles  O’Curran, 
Las  Vegas,  Dec.  '  28. .  Bride  is 
singer;  he’s  dance  director  and 
stager  of  acts,  ex-husband  of  Betty 
Hutton. 

Alice  Patricia  Grainger  to  Denis 
Dyer,  Tuckahoe,  N.  Y.,  Dec.  29. 
■Bride  is  daughter  of  Edmund  C. 
Grainger,  general  manager  of 
Crescent  Amusement  Co.,  Nash¬ 
ville;  he’s  with  wholesale  linen 
company  in  New  York. 

Elizabeth  Montgomery  to  Gig 
Young,  Las  Vegas,  Dec.  28.  She’s 
a  film-tv  actress  and  daughter  of 
the  actor- video  producer  Robert 
Montgomery;  groom  is  a  film  actor. 


i  BIRTHS 

I  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Tom  *  Sweeney ,* 
daughter,  Pittsburgh,  Dec.  15. 
Mother’s  Peg  Sweeney,  tv  an- 
;  nouncer. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  M.  H.  Chakeres, 
daughter,  Springfield,  O.,  Dec.'  20. 
Father  is  v.p.  of  Chakeres  Theatres. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paul  Page,  daugh¬ 
ter,  London,  Eng.,  recently.  Par¬ 
ents  are  Paul  &  Peta  Page,  pup¬ 
peteers. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Tom  Reiff,  son, 
Houston,  recently.  Father  is  direc¬ 
tor  with  KPRC-TV  in  that  city. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Staa  Capps,  daugh¬ 
ter.  Houston,  recently.  Father  is  a 
bandleader  in  that  city. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bob  Ciampett,  son, 
Hollywood,  Dec.  20.  Father  is 
animator-humorist  .and  .creator  .of 
the  “Time  for  Beany”  tv  show. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jerry  Lushing, 
daughter,  Hollywood,  Dec.  26.  Child 
is  the  granddaughter  of  Gilbert. 
Kurland,  UI  production  manager. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Philip  Moody, 
daughter,  Burbank,  Cal.,  Dec,  27. 
Mother  is  a  singer;  father  a  pian¬ 
ist-composer. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lou  Hart,  daugh¬ 
ter,  Hollywood,  Dec.  27.  Father  is 
an  actor.  , 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  German  Valdez, 
son,  Mexico  City,  Dec.  23.  Father 
is  Mexican  film  and  nitery  comic, 
Tin-Tan. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gregg  Tallas,  son, 
Hollywood,  Dec.  27.  Father  is  a 
screen  director;  mother,  actress 
Anna  Brazzou. 


Roadshow  Profits 

Continued  from  page  3 

quarter  ended  Oct.  31  was  $425,000, 
providing  an  excess  of  $408,000. 
In  the  prior  quarter,  expenses  ran 
to  $409,000,  resulting  in  a  $2,000 
loss. 

Skouras  .reported  that,  during 
the  period  from  Oct.  13,  1955, 
when  “Oklahoma”  preemed  at  the 
Rivoli,  N.  Y.,  through  Nov.  30, 1956, 
4,067,000  patrons  bought  tickets  in 
31  specially  equipped  theatres  in 
the  U.  S.  and  Canada. 

Regular .  distribution  of  the  mu¬ 
sical  has  just  begun  via  20th-Fox  in ; 
the  Cinemascope  Version.  Magna 
will  receive  $2,500,000  from  26th. 
by  March  1,  1957.  This  is  an  ad¬ 
vance  against  domestic  film  rental 
to  be  eventually  realized. 

Skouras  noted  38  theatres  now 
were  equipped  for  Todd-AO  or  had 
contracted  to  equip.  But  the  time 
“South  Pacific”  is  released  the  end 
of  1957,  some  50  situations  should 
be  equipped,  he  said. 


Video  Rises 

SS5S  Continued  from  page  5  ssssi- 

preferring,  instead,  arrangements 
whereby  interests  in  additional  tv 
stations  can  be  obtained.  Film  out¬ 
fit  owns  KTLA,  Los  Angeles,  100% 
and  via  Its  DuMont  stock  holdings 
has  interests  in  WABD,  New  York, 
and  WTTG,  Washington. 

On  still  another  front,  the  Par 
color  tv  tube  will  be  in  mass  pro¬ 
duction  next  year,  on  the  basis  of 
the  present  blueprint.  Company 
has  high  hopes  re  this  endeavor, 
feeling  its  tube,  can  be  manufac¬ 
tured  at  a  cost  lower  than  any 
other  in  the  field. 


From  The  Arctic:  Drew  Pearson 
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grueling  but  rewarding.  Hours  are 
long,  sleep  is  short,  food  is  uncer¬ 
tain,  the  cold  is*  penetrating,  but 
the  audiences  are  terrific. 

Here  is  the  day-to-day  log  of 
the  so-called  “S.O.B,  Follies  of 
1957”  on  its  tour  of  the  Northeast 
Air  Command: 

Arriyed  Goose  Bay,  Labrador, 
afB  p.m.,  three  hours  late.  Delayed 
leaving  New  York  by  broken  wind¬ 
shield  wiper.  Temperature,  20  de¬ 
grees  below  zero.  Show  staged  in 
hangar  with  temperature  15  de¬ 
grees  above.  Women  dressed  in  up¬ 
stairs  briefing  room,  men  in  a  la¬ 
trine.  No  heat  backstage  until  the 
Air  Force  finally  brought  up  a 
gasoline  neater  for  warming  air¬ 
plane  engines.  It  was  noisy  but  at 
least  you  could  warm  your  hands 
backstage  between  acts. 

Cleavage  &  Crevasses 

Lisa  Ferraday,  as  mistress  of  cere¬ 
monies,  refused  to  wear  a  coat. 
Her  low-cut  dress  gave  me  goose- 
pimples.  The  Hfintington  Hartford 
models  also  wore  evening  gowns, 
bundled  up  in  fur  parkas’  between 
acts.  Chief  sufferer  was  Siri,  the 
6 -foot -2-  Swedish  blonde  who 
dressed  as  pilot  of  a  space  ship. 
Her  costume  was  metallic  and  re¬ 
tained  the  cold.  No  room  for  under¬ 
wear  beneath.  The  orchestra,  the> 
Jumping  Jacks,  wore  parkas  on 
.stage.  .So  did  Len  Berge  at  the 
piano. 

Half  of  audience  had  to  stand. 
Few  chairs.  Half  the  base  was 
working  all  night  fueling  up  B-52 
bombers  fo?  a  ‘hush-hush  maneuver. 
Show  started  at  9:40,  finished  at 
10:50;  Dinner  at  11:30.  Left  5:30 
a.m.  call  for  early  takeoff.  Got 
everyone  aboard  on  time,  but  en¬ 
gines  wouldn’t  start.  Too  .cold. 
There  is  one  thing  the  Air  Force 
can’t  lick  in  the  Arctic?— weather. 
.After  two  hours  of  applying  heat, 
we  got  off.  Three  hours  late. 

Box  lunches  in-flight  to  Sondre- 
strom  in  southern  Greenland.  We 
were  due  at  12  noon.  As  result  of 
delay,  I  radioed  following:  “Com¬ 
mander  Sondrestrom:  New  ETA 
(estimated  time  arrival)  1630  (5:30 
p.m.).  Sorry  can  only  do  one  show 
about  1730  (5:30  p.m.).  Show  will 
last  one  hour  30  minutes.  Request 
(1),  transport  to  theatre  on  land¬ 
ing  (2),  sandwiches  and  coffee*  at 
theatre  (3),  ironing  facilities  in 
ladies  dressing  room  (4),  truck  and 
loading  personnel  for  handling 
equipment  (5),  hot  food  oh  depar¬ 
ture  for  in-flight  meal.” 


dinner,  at  10:?0  p.m.  We  left  calls 
for  4  a.m. 

During  the  night  it  snowed.  The 
runway  was  as  slippery  as  the 
Rockefeller’  Center  skating  rink. 
We  went  back  to  sleep  on  the  floor 
of  the  Hotel  Degfnk.  Finally 
reached  New  York  about  12  hours 
late.  Adolph  Green  never  did  fin¬ 
ish  his  two-year  lecture  on  ancient 
swinery  in  Britain.  * 


Old-New  Roseland 
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Hug,  Charleston,  Turkey  Trot,  Bal- 
connades,  Black  Bottom,  Big  Ap¬ 
ple,  etc.,  but  Brecker  has  drawn 
the  line  on  the  current  rock  ?n* 
roll  beat  and  is  sticking  to  the 
standard  dance  patterns. 

Brecker’s  objections  to  rock  *n* 
roll  Is  that  it  attracts  kids?  whom 
he  doesn’t  want,  and  that  the 
rhythm  is  too  sexy.  He  looks  kindly 
on  the  r  ’n’  r  beat,  however,  be¬ 
cause  he  feels  that  it’s  building  a 
dancing  interest  in  the  teenagers 
which,  will  carry  over  to  the  more 
orthodox  Roseland  rhythem. 

Another  plus  for  dancing,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Brecker,  has  been  the 
tv  buildup  of  the  bands.  With  Law¬ 
rence  Welk  leading  the  way,  such 
bands* as  the  Dorseys  (Jimmy  and 
the  late  Tommy),  Vincent  Lopez, 
Guy  Lombardo,  Ray  Anthony  and 
'Russ  Morgan  (who,  incidentally 
bucked  the  new  Roseland  preem 
with  an  opening  at  the  Arcadia 
Ballroom  on  Broadway)  have  kept 
people  interested  in  moving  their 
feet.  Another  factor,  in  Brecker’s 
estimation  is  the  continual  growth 
of  interest  in  the  latino  beat  from 
the  vintage  tango  and  rhumba  to 
the  current  mambo  and  cha-cha- 
cha. 

The  jam-up  at  the  Roseland 
Dance  City  preem  attests  to  Breck¬ 
er’s  bullish  attitude  about  the  terp 
and  a  strong  publicity  buildup  oa 
the  opening.  Latter  credit  goes  to 
Ade  Kahn  who  nabbed  space  in 
the  N.Y.  Times,  Herald-Tribune 
and  sundry  other  metropolitan 
dailies  including  a  kinnie  of  the 
closing  on  Dave  Garroway’s  “To¬ 
day”  (NBC-TV)  program  the  morn¬ 
ing  after. 

The  new  Roseland  Dance  City 
set  Brecker  back  close  to  $2,500,000 
for  purchase  ancf  decorations.  De¬ 
signed  by  Finn  Jenter,  it  has  7,000 
square  feet  of  dancing  space,  and 
the  room  can  accommodate  5,000. 
There  are  three  tv  lounges  for  the 
terp-weary  and  a  130-foot  oval  bar 
for  the  tippler-happy;  there’s  even 
a  barbershop  in  the  men’s  lounge. 


A  Void  Since  Sept. 

On  our  arrival  at  Sondrestrom, 
Col.  William  Jowdy  said  his  troops 
had  seen  no  entertainment  since 
September  and  the  theatre  was  too 
small  to  hold  more  than  half  his 
.1,000  men.  We  agreed  to  give  two 
|  performances.  Toward  the  end  of 
the  second  performance,  our  pilot, 
Major  James  Laney,  phoned  that 
snow  was  forecast  and  he  would 
not  be  able  to  fly  out  of  the  nar¬ 
row  fjord  in  which  Sondrestrom 
is  located  after  another  45  min¬ 
utes.  I  cut  short  Ella  Logan’s  en¬ 
core.  We  packed  in  a  hurry  and 
just  made  it. 

Four  hours  to  Thule,  northern 
Greenland-.  This  is  the  nearest  base 
to  the  'Nqrth  Ppler-about  7.00  miles 
away.  Due  here  at  8:30  p.m.,  ar¬ 
rived  at  midnight.  As  we  ap¬ 
proach,  an  F-89.  jet  fighter  came 
out  of  nowhere  to  see  who  we 
were  and,  satisfied  we  were  not 
j  Russian,  flew  alongside,  beautiful 
in  the  moonlight.  Over  on  the  oth¬ 
er  side  of  the  Arctic,  MIG  15s  were 
giving  the  same  once-over  to  traf¬ 
fic  in  the  Siberian  Arctic. 

Three  shows  in  Thule  Sunday  at 
1:30,  3:30  and  6:30. 

6,000  Men,  6  Women 

Terrific  audiences.  Men  are  sta¬ 
tioned  here  one  year.  No  leave.  No 
families.  No  trees.  No  sun.  Only 
ice  and  snow.  Six  women  here  and 
6,000  men.  The  women  are  nurses, 
together  with  MrS.  Jenson,  wife  of 
Commander  Orla  Jenson,  the  Da¬ 
nish  government  representative. 
Military  police  were  stationed 
around  Hartford  models. 

Left  Thule  at  10  a.m.  in  50-mile 
headwind  and  arrived  Harmon, 
Newfoundland,  at  6  p.m.  Last  show 
at  8:30  p.m.  Supposed  to  take  off 
immediately  after  the  show  for 
New  York,  but  New  York  was  fog¬ 
bound.  We  could  land  in  Boston 
or  Washington,  but  not  New  York. 
Col.  John  Batjer  gave  us  a  chicken 


The  accessories,  however,  haven't 
dimmed  Brecker’s  view  that  danc¬ 
ing  is  Roseland’s  primary  function. 
The  Commanders,  a  Decca  Records’ 
dance  orch,  opened  the  spot,  and 
Xavier  Cugat,  Tex  Beneke  and 
Guy  Lombardo  are  on  tap  to  follow. 
Deals  are  also  in  the  works  for 
Welk  and  a  return  of  Kay  Kyser, 
who’s  been  holing  up  in  the  Caro- 
linas  for  several  years. 

When  Brecker  opened  his  Broad- 
way-51st  St.  Roseland  in  1919  (the 
Healy  Carriage  Factory,  later 
Studebaker,  was  downstairs),  the 
diehards  said_that  he  was  too  far 
uptown.  Now  they’re  saying  that 
he’s  too  far  west.  They  said  the 
same  thing  about  Hollywood. 


British  Go  Folksy 

Continued  from  page  1  ^ 

been  made  known  to  the  singing 
groups  by  the  U.  S.  Library  of  Con¬ 
gress  recordings  and  disk  releases 
from  other  U.  S.  companies.  One 
of  the  curiosities  in  this  growing 
popularity  of  the  American  folk¬ 
song  is  that  many  of  the  tunes 
were  originally  derived  from  Eng¬ 
lish  songs  which  were  preserved  in 
their  old  form  in  the  isolated  hill 
communities  of  Kentucky  and  Ten¬ 
nessee. 

Lonnie  Donegan  has  been  the 
biggest  British  singer  to  cash  in  on 
the  American,  folksong  vogue  with 
his  recent  “Rock  Island  Line.”  An¬ 
other  British  Decca  singer,  Bob 
Cort,  has  now  come  up  with  “Don’t 
You  Rock  Me,  Daddy-O,”  which  is 
based  on  an  old  song,  “Sail  Away, 
Lady,”  coupled  with  “It  Takes  A 
Worried  Man  to  Sing  A  Worried 
Bluesjll-ar  number  adapted  from  a 
traditional  American  blues  titled 
“Worried  Man  Blues.”  In  these 
versions  for  the  broad  pop  market, 
the  British  singers  are  retaining 
the  old  melodic  pattern,  but  with 
updated  lyrics. 
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the  hour  was  short 

the  last  60  seconds 


Producer . * .  * .  *  • . . .  JEROME  SHAW 


Director . ...ROBERT  MULLIGAN 


Orchestra ....  . . BUDDY  BREGMAN 


Set  Designer . . . LARRY  EGGLESTON 

\ 

Lighting  Director^ . . . BOB  BARRY 
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the  credits  which  didn  ’t  “GET  ON” 
where  credit  was  due! 


Sincere  Thanks 

VICTOR  BORGE 

"Comedy  in  Music" 

One  Hour  Television  Show 
DEC.  11,  1956 
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SCIENCE  "ANGELS”  THE  ARTS 


The  curtain  rises  on  a  new  era  in  show  busi¬ 
ness.  In  homes  throughout  the  nation,  tele¬ 
vision  screens  light  up— in  “Living  Color”— 
it's  a  new  dimension  in  entertainment,  news, 
information  and  sports. 

And  now  there  is  Color  TV  every  night! 
The  compatible  color  television  system, 
pioneered  and  developed  ~by  RCA,  lets  you 
see  color  and  black-and-white  programs  on 
the  same  receiver.  An  RCA  Victor  Big  Color 
TV  set  is  actually  like  two  sets  in  one. 


There  are  just  two  simplified  controls  for 
color  in  addition  to  the  regular  TV  controls. 
One  knob  lets  you  adjust  for  color  intensity. 
The  other  adjusts  color  for  the  truest  shades 
that  please  your  eyes.  You  get  a  personal¬ 
ized  color  picture— so  easy  to  tune,  a.  child 
can  do  it.  Try  it  yourself— soon. 


Television  from  camera  to  home  receiver 
is  brought  to  you  on  a  full  scale  by  RCA 
and  NBC.  The  finest  TV  equipment  in  use 
today  bears  the  RCA  hallmark  of  electronic 
f quality  and  dependability. . .  and  it  brings 
you  exciting  new  entertainment  that  is  tops 
in  showmanship! 
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WHAT  WAS,  WHAT  IS  4  WILL  BE 


‘Plus  Ca  Change’ 

By  RICHARD  MEALAND 


After  five  years  in  Europe,  prin¬ 
cipally  England,  a  return  to  Amer¬ 
ica  is  a  return  to  a  new  world.  It 
isn’t  the  same  country  that  I  left 
in  1951. 

Why,  man,  I  even  missed  the 
whole  cycle  of  moron  jokes,  and 
the  jive-talk  era  that  came  and 
went  while  Princess  Margaret  was 
still  trying  to  make  up  her  mind. 
I’ve  got  a  gray  flannel  suit  which  I 
now  understand  must  be  thrown 
away,  along  with  my  pink  shirt  and> 
black  knitted  tie.  I  can’t  find  the 
Ritz  Bar  anymore,  and  I’ve  just, 
seen  Walter  Winchell  with  his  hat 
off. 

I’ve  got  to  have  a  split-level 
house  and  a  two-tone  car.  Things 
come  in  squeeze  bottles.  Martinis 
are  made  with  vodka.  Kids  get 
Salk  vaccine,  adults  get  Miltown. 
There  are  nikes  set  up  in  the  sub¬ 
urbs,  and  a  whole  new  tribe  of  peo¬ 
ple  in  the  exurbs.  Skyscrapers  are 
mirrors,  banks  are  transparent. 
Dinners  are  bought  in  packages, 
and  packages  are  something  put  to¬ 
gether  by  the  agents  of  independ¬ 
ent  producers.  There’s  a  liquid  you 
pour  on  an  old  tree  stump  which 
dissolves  it.  Lawnmowers  are  ro¬ 
tary,  think  is  spelled  thimk,  high¬ 
brows  are  eggheads,  and  you  don’t 
buy  a  pullet  anymore,  you  buy  a 
rock  Cornish  game  hen.  I  haven’t 
yet  found  out  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  dacron  and  orlon.  All  the 
telephone  exchanges  have  -mew 
names,  and  whatever  I  want  done 
I'm  supposed  to  do-it-myself.  Tele¬ 
vision  has  movies,  movie  houses 
are  supermarkets,  supermarkets 
are  in  shopping  centres  out  in  the 
country,  the  country  is  criss-crossed 
with  throughways,  throughways 
take  you  to  Gimbel’s  and  Macy’s 
and  Wanamaker’s.  And  where  the 
hell  is  Wanamaker’s? 

I  don’t  know  America  any  more. 
I'm  lost.  The  station-wagon  set 
lives  in  ranch-houses  and  has 
ranch-wagons.  Ranchers  have  air- 
conditioned  Cadillacs,  and  Cadillac 
owners  have  Volkswagens  as  a 
spare.  My  left  leg  is  useless  driv¬ 
ing  a  car.  The  elegant  gesture  of 
tapping  down  the  tobacco  in  a  cig- 
aret  has  disappeared.  A  good  han¬ 
dyman  is  hard  to  find.  A  bargain 
in  antiques  is  harder.  Women  wear 
(Continued  on  page  56) 

‘Baby  Doll’  Faces  No 
Censor  Rap  in  Italy; 
Cite  U.K.  Catholic  OK 

Rome. 

“Baby  Doll,”  which  has  been 
cordemned  by  Cardinal  Spellman, 
appears  to  be  having  no  censorship 
difficulties  in  Italy  where  it  is  be¬ 
ing  rushed  in  for  an  early  show¬ 
ing.  American  films  normally  take 
six  months  to  a  year  before  they 
are  given  a  first-run  in  Italy. 

Italian  press  has  carried  consid¬ 
erable  copy  to  counter  the  Cardi¬ 
nal’s  attack  including  a  statement 
from  Father  John  A.  Burke,  of  the 
British  Catholic  Film  Institute, 
who  has  approved  the  film  “for 
adults  only.’’  Film  will  have  its 
Italian  preem  here  late  in  January. 


f- - : - : - 

Critic  Gets  Religion 

Glasgow. 

William  J.  Weir,  former  drama 
critic  of  The  Glasgow  Bulletin,  is 
now  the  Reverend  W,  J.  Weir,  of 
Church  of  Scotland. 


Entering  My  Own 
2d  Half  Century 
I  Bless  Variety’ 

By  SOPHIE  TUCKER 

Now  that  Variety  and  I  have 
celebrated  our  Golden  Jubilees 
with  wonderful  and  fond  memories, 

I  can  look  back  and  remember  the 
days  when  there  was  no  Variety 
to  help  show  people  and  to  help 
show  business.  Recently  I  went 
over  to  the  N.  Y.  Public  Library 
on  42d  St.  and  5th  Ave.,  where  I 
thumbed  through  my  first  scrap¬ 
book  which  is  now  a  part  of  the 
Sophie  Tucker  Collection  in  the 
Theatre  Section  at  the  Libarry. 

I  made  a  few  notes,  for  I  thought 
you  readers  might  enjoy  as  much 
as  I  did  reading  again  the  first  re¬ 
view  I  received  in  Variety  in  1908. 
It  was  signed  by  Walt  and  read: 
“Sophie  Tucker,  Songs,  14  Mins.: 
‘One,’  American — Enthusiasm  ana 
evident  delight  in  her  work,  a  rou¬ 
tine  of  songs  particularly  adapted 
to  Her  voice  and  style  and  a  most 
agreeable  stage  presence  brought 
Miss  TUcker  to  a  substantial  hit. 
She  sang  ‘The  Cubanola  Girl,’ 
‘Southern  Rose’  and  ‘Carrie’  put¬ 
ting  something  new  in  all  of  them, 
and  was  forced  to  sing  a  verse  and 
chorus  of-  another  ‘coon’  melody 
whieh  rounded  out  a  most  pleasing 
offering.  .  The  young  woman  has  a 
way  of  -ingratiating  herself  at  once, 
and  possesses  not  alone  good  looks, 
but  magnetism  to  back  it.’’ 

As  I  turned  the  pages  of  my 
first  scrapbook  it  was  interesting 
to  discover  that  the  Variety  re¬ 
views  always  were  starred  among 
my  clippings  and  notices,  for  I 
knew  then,  as  I  do  now,  how  im¬ 
portant  they  were  to  my  career. 
Newspapers  of  those  times  re¬ 
viewed  performers  either  pleasant¬ 
ly  or  unpleasantly,  but  few  of 
them,  -  except  for  Variety,  came 
through  -with  constructive  criticism 
and  objective  reporting. 

My  early' days  in  show  business 
were  tough  ones.  I’ll  never  for¬ 
get  when'  I'  arrived  in  New  York 
and  got  hiy  first  taste  of  show  busi¬ 
ness.  I  wrote  the  following  letter 
to  my  family':' 

“Dearest  Folks*  I  have  de¬ 
cided  to  go  into  show  business. 

I  have  decided  that  I  can  do 
big  things  and  have  definitely 
made  up  my  mind  that  mother 
will  never  stand  behind  a  stove 
and  cook  any  more,  and  every 
comfort  that  I  can  bring  you 
both  I  am  going  to  do,  and  I 
(Continued  on  page  56) 


1956=  FORETftSTE 
OF  NEW  SHOWBIZ 

By  ABEL  GREEN 

The  teenagers  went  for  Elvis 
Presley. 

The  “deanagers”  dittoed  for  the 
late  James  Dean. 

Grace  Kelly  married  a  prince, 
Margaret  Truman  a  newspaperman, 
Marilyn  Monroe  a  playwright. 

Loew’s  Inc.  used  up  two  presi¬ 
dents. 

Pix  biz  was  in  a  tizzy. 

Legit  booming. 

Disk  biz  rock  ’n’  rolling. 

After  reigning  eight  years  as 
“Mister-  Television,”  Milton  Berle 
had  had  it. 

Color  television  was  coming  in, 
but  not  as  strong  as  hoped.  Now 
looks  like  1957  and  1958  will  be 
the  “colorful”  years. 

Television  dominated  show  biz 
news.  It  was  a  tossup  whether  tv 
was  more  trouble  to  pictures  or  to 
itself. 

For  a  fast  rundown  of  1956  news- 
values: 

Diversification — in  corporations. 

Spectaculars — in  flops. 

Desegregation — in  Dixie. 

Milltown— in  pill  boxes. 

B&K — in  Bulganin  &  Khrushchev 
gags. 

Joe  Smith — in  politics  (not  Smith 
&  Dale). 

Dean  Martin  &  Jerry  Lewis’ 
split. 

“Porgy’s”  clicked  in  Russia. 
Satchmo’s  and  Dizzy  Gillespie’s 
(Continued  on  page  58) 


Ballet  Russes 
$1-Mil  Season 

Ballet  Russe  de  Monte  Carlo, 
currently  in  Chicago  for  a  Civic 
Opera.  House  stand  that  preemed 
Christmas  night  (25),  seems  certain 
to  hit  a  Brobdingnagian  $1,000,- 
000  gross  for  its  1956-57  tour.  On 
returning  from  its  solidly-booked 
expedition  next  spring,  the  terpers 
will  go  into  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
House  April  7-13,  the  company’s 
first  Met  booking  since  1950. 

For  the  first  eight  weeks  of  the 
route,  the  company  grossed  $270,- 
435.  This  portion  of  the  coast-to- 
coast  pilgrimage  Is  considered  the 
least  lucrative  part  of  the  bookings, 
yet  the  takings  are  imposing. .  One 
night  stands  in  Atlanta  and  Bir¬ 
mingham  played  to  absolute  ca¬ 
pacity,  both  auditoriums  seating 
more  than  5,000  each.  Cleveland, 
(Continued  on  page  56) 


Early  Press  Time 

Because  of  its  size,  the  51st 
Anniversary  Number  went  to 
press  ahead  of  its  usual  Tuesday 
closing  deadline. 

As  result,  certain  set  news  de¬ 
partments  are  telescoped,  viz, 
Vidpix  with  Radio-TV,  and  the 
like. 


The  Reeperbahn,  B  way,  Rue  Pigalle, 
Piccadilly— Also  B.A.’s  Corrientes 


- + 

Cabbie’s-Eye  View 

Towards  year’s-end  the  Manhat¬ 
tan  cabdrivers  and  the  posh  res¬ 
taurants  and  niteries  were  starting 
to  blame  tv  for  “no  night  business” 
as  they  pointed  to  one  current 
week’s  schedule: 

Metro’s  “They  Met  In  Bombay” 
(Gable-Rosalind  Russell). 

“Mr.  Blandings  Builds  His  Dream 
House”  (Cary  Grant-Myrna  Loy- 
Melvyn  Douglas). 

“The  Ox-Bow  Incident”  (20th- 
Fox)  with  Henry  Fonda. 

Metro’s  “Random  Harvest”  (Ron¬ 
ald  Colman-Greer  Garson). 

These  were  on  different  chan¬ 
nels,  at  varying  evening  and  might 
hours. 

To  Sophisticates: 
Please,  May  We  Be 
Fond  of  Our  Mom! 

By  GEORGE  LIBERACE 

Hollywood. 

I  presume  you  have  seen  Lib- 
erace.  If  so,  you  have  noticed  me 
— I  lead  the  orchestra.  And  when 
my  brother  sometimes  uses  me  as 
a  straightman,  a  “prop,”  by  direct¬ 
ing  an  offhand  aside,  “Isn’t  that 
so,  George?”  I  merely  grin.  Part 
of  the  act. 

While  it  is  part  of  the  act  never 
to  speak  up — offstage  I  no  longer 
can  remain  silent.  My  brother  has 
been  maligned  for  years,  but  lately 
the  torrent  of  unjustified  abuse 
swirled  to  avalanche  proportions. 

There  always  has  been  an  ele¬ 
ment  which  resents— most  rudely, 
but  also  most  vocally — anyone’s 
theatrical  success.  All  performers 
endure  this.  At  public  perform¬ 
ances  hecklers  can  be  stilled  sum¬ 
marily,  either  by  a  performer’s 
humorous  retort,  or  the  disapprov¬ 
ing  frowns  of  the  majority  of  an 
audience.  But  those  harboring 
smoldering  resentment  now  use 
other  means— constant  ridicule.  It 
becomes  a  phobia. 

Last  autumn  we  played  London. 
Because ,  Liberace’s  telefilm  series 
and  his  .  Warner  Brothers  film, 
“Sincerely.  Yours,’*  had  been  suc¬ 
cessful  there,  the  hecklers  were 
waiting — couchant,  with  droolingly 
moist  chops.  Our  performances 
drew  packed  houses,  to  their  obvi¬ 
ous  chagrin.  They  looked  around 
for  a  weapon  and  pounced  on: 

“Momisml” 

Frankly,  neither  my  brother  nor 
myself  ever  until  then  had  heard 
of  the  expression.  Archly  sophisti¬ 
cated  Britons  may  disdain  the 
Fourth  Commandment,  but  Ameri¬ 
cans  traditionally  have  cherished 
their  parents.  Because  my  brother, 
(Continued  on  page  56) 


By  NID  EMBER 

Buenos  Aires. 

Corrientes  is  the  street  that 
never  sleeps.  The  street  that  means 
to  an  Argentine  what  Broadway 
means  to  a  Yanqui:  the  Hub  of 
Show  Business. 

From  Dec.  10  to  14,  1956,  the  im¬ 
portance  of  Corrientes  was  cele¬ 
brated  with  a  series  of  contests. 
One  was  for  the  best  painting  with 
a  prize  donated  by  exhibitor  Clem¬ 
ente  Lococo  Jr.  (himself  no  mean 
brush-wielder)  who  operates  a 
string  of  deluxe  firstruns  on  the 
street;  there  was  a  classic  waiter’s 
race,  a  fashion  display  from  the 
’90s  to  the  present  day;  bathing 
beauties,  a  motorcycle  parade  and 
an  auto  race  with  showfolk  as  con¬ 
testants. 

Like  all  else  in  Argentina  at  pres¬ 
ent,  Corrientes  is  in  a  state  of  flux, 
but  continues  the  street  of  bohe¬ 
mia,  a  tradition  stemming  from  a 
past  when  all  newspapers’  head¬ 
quarters  were  on  it.  The  press  boys 
were  bohemian,  so  the  street  ca¬ 
tered  to  them,  and  has  gone  on  do¬ 
ing  so  long  after  the  papers  moved. 
Corrientes  has  more  theatres,  film- 
theatres,  cabarets,  bars,  cafes,  res¬ 
taurants,  automats,  pizzerias,  milk 
bars,  bookstores,  cigaret  and  news¬ 
paper  booths  than  any  other  city 
sector. 

In  the  last  decade,  Corrientes 
was  widened,  asphalted,  promoted 
to  “Avenida”  and  lives  an  accele¬ 
rated  pace.  Auto  traffic  is  dense, 
the  only  one-way  thoroughfare  in 
the  city,  but  the  mass  of  humanity 
by  night  stops  the  car  traffic.  This 
fllws  from  East  to  West,  from  the 
Port  a  dozen  blocks  toward  Callao, 
cut  by  the  vast  Avenida  9  de  Julio, 
world’s  widest,  most  dangerous 
crossing. 

T’other  side  of  9  de  Julio  is  the 
(Continued  on  page  54) 

WRCA-TV  to  Pay  Baylos 
In  Full  Despite  Plugolas, 
But  Gives  Him  Hard  Time 

WRCA-TV,  the  NBC-TV  flagship 
in  New  York,  has  backed  down 
from  its  threat  to  withhold  two- 
thirds  of  comic  Gene  Baylos’  salary 
because  he  continued  to  plug  brand 
name  products  after  being  warned 
off  by  the  station  during  a  one- 
week  stint  on  the  “Punchline” 
show.  Idea  was  to  charge  Baylos 
the  equivalent  of  three  10-second 
spots,  or  $675  out  of  his  total  pay- 
check  of  $1,000,  tut  the  station  last 
week  decided  it  couldn’t  withhold 
the  money  on  anything  like  a  legal 
basis. 

Baylos  won’t  be  let  off  the  hook 
without  some  disciplinary  action, 
however.  Instead  of  mailing  out  his 
check,  as  is  standard  practice,  the 
station  will  require  him  to  appear 
in  person  to  collect,  accompanied 
by  the  William  Morris  rep  who 
booked  him  on  the  show„  Presum¬ 
ably,  he’ll  get  a  verbal  lashing  at 
that  time.  Baylos  is  currently  in 
Florida,  so  the  occasion  will  have 
to  be  postponed  until  his  return. 


PICTURES 


‘Pants  Roles'  For  A 
Mezzo-Soprano 

[OPERA’S  GIMMICK — GAMS!] 

+  ♦♦♦♦+"< By  MILDRED  MILLER ♦  ♦ 

( Metropolitan  Opera) 

I  gave  a  superior 'laugh  I 


Fifty-first  J^RtttTY  Anniversary 


**t  Trmidaddio  Evolution  By  Convulsion 

The  rock  ’n’  roll  kick,  which  has  *  ■  : 

latched  onto  every  other  musical  Show  Biz  has  been  having  more  revolutions  than  the  Whirl- 
style  from  waltz  to  mambo,  has  ing  Dervishes  of  Islam.  But  revolutions  evolve  into  a  pattern  of 
now  blended  with  the  Caribbean  evolution  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  drastic  show  biz  changes 
beat  m  a  new  tune,  “Rock  ’n’  Roll  0f  1955  wni  shake  down  into  ultimately  healthy  end-results  for 
£iHyPs»L  T.u°l.h!l?Jn„c“t  JZl  the  amusement  media. 
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The  rock  ’n’  roll  kick,  which  has 
latched  onto  every  other  musical 


now  blended  with  the  Caribbean 
beat  in  a  new  tune,  “Rock  ’n’  Roll 
Calypso.”  Tune  has  been  cut  by 
Doree  Post,  a  new  singer  from  the 
midwest  who  has  been  inked  by 
RCA  Victor.  Song  is  coupled  with 
“Wfco  Am  I,”  which  is  getting  wide 
coverage  from  other  labels. 


luuwcoi  wiiu  iiao  uecii  um.cu  uy  .  ,  .  . , 

tCA  Victor.  Song  is  coupled  with  History  reminds  us  that  change  is  often  violent,  sometimes 
Wfco  Am  I,”  which  is  getting  wide  cruel  and  that  a  rugged  digestive  apparatus  is  needed  to  survive, 

overage  from  other  labels.  Not  to  single  out  individual  cases,  much  that  came  to  crisis  in 

Victor  inked  Miss  Post  to  a  term  1956  surely  seems  all  to  the  good  in  the  sense  of  necessary,  and 


arHrle  that  blueorinted  hardly  wait  till  that  Mildred  Mil-  pact  after  buying  these  sides,  unduly  delayed,  change. 

w  \n  achieve  results  in  ''proraot  ler  comes  out.  I  hear  she  has  the  which  were  made  by  a  Chicago 

lne"  anything— person,  product,  best  legs  at  the  Met.”  It  would  publishing  firm.  Constellation  With  all  the  dizzying 

pface  or  project.  The  idea,  be  nice  if  they  were  that  eager  for  Music.  feature  films  onto  telev 

laid  the  writer,  is  to  devise  my  voice!  Weiss  &  Barry  is  selling  agent  old  conclusion— the  play 

a  gimmick  and  come  down  And  at  a  concert  In  Kansas,  when  *or  Constellation.  never  yet  been  a  ceiling 

heavy  on  it.  He  completely  ig-  I  wore  a  floor-length  bouffant  gown,  -  intr  Thi»s 

nored  the  possible  macabre  re-  the  two  local  music  critics  came  -  •  fl  *  rather  than  showmen  1 

Verse,  where  the  gimmick  comes  backstage  afterward,  bluntly  re-  A  Uctl*fO  \li7IIRTC  worlcT  Sh0Wmen 


down  heavy  on  questing  a  personal  glimpse  at 

the  subject  to  - what  they  referred  to  as  my  “fa- 

be  promoted.  *  JHMa  mous  legs.”  One;  it  appeared,  had 

This  omission  bet  the  other  $5.00  that  the  reports 

can  now  be  re-  had  been  exaggerated,  else  why 

pi  e  d  i  e  d  for  ^ ■  would  I  hide  them  so  discreetly? 

THAT  hap-  VvMi  Really!  For  an  opening  “gam-bet,” 

pens  to  be  I  considered  that  climbing  out  on  a 

something  on  limb. 

which  I  feel  As  a  possible  excuse  f< 

qualified  to  -  f  y-  brashness  I  will  say  it  was 
talk.  I  &&  %  /  '  I’d  sung  a  “Carmen”  in  Fort 

Six  years  when  the  Dallas  News’  crit 

ago  I  made  MUdred  Miller  (Continued  on  page  5 

my  Metropoli-  _ _ 

tan  Opera  debut  in  “The  Marriage 

of  Figaro,”  wearing  18th  Century  Q  V  1  r:imA  A™™*, 
court  costume,  complete  with  satin  0  iailK  rUDlS  AlDODg 
knee-breeches  as  Cherubino,  a  teen-  m  1 A  *  O  * 

age  page  boy.  It’s  a  role  that  calls  1 0D  1 U  ID  OWlS  3 

for  a  boy’s  (rather  than  a  man’s)  r 

voice  and  is  traditionally  sung  by  ■  £ 


As  a  possible  excuse  for  such 
brashness  I  will  say  it  was  before 
I’d  sung  a  “Carmen”  in  Fort  Worth, 
when  the  Dallas  News’  critic  John 
(Continued  on  page  56) 


Top  10  in  Swiss  Keys 


Austria  Swings 

w  Television  is  creating  even  greater  values  for  the  show  biz 

1  A  fill/ An  A  V  RaaJ*  artisan — author,  director,  player,  producer,  choreographer,  tune- 
lO  JuKcUUa  DCdl,  smith,  decorator,  lenser,  et  al.  But  in  all  cases  the  public  will 
7  “not  go  out  whistling  the  costumes” — the  props  still  must  be 

UA  v  •_  If*!.  ^lled  with  fundamentally  worthy  talents. 

•  k/e  liCgllCI  O  1111  Today’s  electronic  show  business  has  hit  Hollywood  hardest. 

We  are  now  a  nation  on  wheels;  a  population  swelled  by  mil- 
By  EMIL  MAAS  lions.  Public  tastes  and  habits  changed  before  the  filmmakers 

Vienna.  knew  it — something  of  a  failure  of  foresight  and  showmanship 
It  was  a  jukebox  year  for  Aus-  m°tion  picture  industry,  long  renowned  for  its  prophetic 

tria.  There  are  more  than  3,500  Prow®ss  in  fathoming  the  future. 

boxes  in  opeiation,  which,  consid-  Even  s0>  ^he  f0untainhead  of  celluloid  remains  Hollywood 
*J®  f ?ct’  Jjjat  Austfia  has  but  which  will  eventually  find  rich  harvest  via  video.  At  the  mo- 
7,000,000  inhabitants,  is  an  un-  ment  it  is  a  rugged  digestive  process.  But,  despite  the  upsetting 
usually  large  number.  About  100  of  status  quo,  there  isn’t  one  major  or  minor  film  production- 


With  all  the  dizzying  rapidity  of  change — the  flooding  of  old 
feature  films  onto  television,  and  the  rest — there  remains  the 
old  conclusion — the  play’s  the  thing,  talent  is  king.  There  has 
never  yet  been  a  ceiling  on  the  kind  of  talent  capable  of  draw¬ 
ing  the  masses.  This  is  in  no  way  altered  because  advertisers 
rather  than  showmen  now  rule  a  large  domain  of  the  show 
world. 


voice  and  is  traditionally  sung  by  Th  f  1QJ5u^cllVo  machines  moreover,  are  being  distribution  organization  which  isn’t  capable  of  cashing  in  on 

a  girl  since  any  boy  the  proper  age  s  .  fum  market  sees  three  US  added  each  month-  its  assets  far  beyond  its  original  investments.  The  residual  val- 

would  be  right  m  the  middle  of  pix  among  the  10  top  grossers  in  John  c*  Merrill,  representing  ues  are  staggering  in  their  proportions.  It  includes  not  only  the 

his  voice  change.  the  itey .  cities  of  Zurich.  Basle,  Wurlitzer  here  said:  “Tapes  are  no  film  backlogs  but  the  physical  and  realty  values  built  up  through 

At  least,  that’s  the  academic  ex-  Berne,  Geneva  and  Lausanne,  one  'competition”  even  though  there  are  the  years.  Not  to  mention,  of  course,  that  one  intangible  and 

planahon  for  these  so-ca  ed  pants-  j  than  in  the  previous  half.year  quite  a  few  tape  machines  for  most  invaluable  asset-resourceful  manpower.  The  know-how  of 

roles  in  Opera,  which  put  a  female  period.  They  are  the  reissue  of  commercial  music  in  the  Burgen-  WftTlvwnftri  i,aa  manifp.ct.pH  it*  wnrt.H  in  tran.cmutoti™ 


distribution  organization  which  isn’t  capable  of  cashing  in  on 
its  assets  far  beyond  its  original  investments.  The  residual  val- 


roles”  in  Opera,  wmcn  put  a  temaie  peri0d.  They  are  the  reissue  of  commercial  music  in  the  Burgen-  Hollvwood  hat{  rlparlv  manifpc 

singer  in  male  attire.  Actually,  Charles  Chaplin’s  “Gold  Rush”  (UA)  land*  Austria’s  most  eastern  prov-  71?  y^,00r'  nas  c~arly  manner 

their  frequent  use  by  operatic  in  third  place,  plus  “Man  in  the  ince-  Wurlitzer  recently  opened  new  medium.  Many  s 

composers  probably  has  a  more  Grey  Flannel  Suit”  and  “Man  Who  new  offices  in  Graz,  capital  of  even  more  potent  and  far-reac 

show-wise  reason.  It  seems  our  Never  Was,”  both  20th-Fox  films,  Styria,  and  Linz,  capital  of  upper  ment  to  be  with  the  studio  saw; 

opera-going  ancestors  in  the  17th  in' the  eighth  and  ninth  spot,  re-  Austria.  J.  P.  Seeburg,  being  rep-  — 

Century,  when  these  roles  first  ap-  spectively.  For  the  fifth  time  in  a  resented  by  A.  and  D.  Christoff,  is  The  evolution  of  filmmaking, 
peared,  got  a  terrific  charge  from  row,  a  Swiss  feature,  “Oberstadt-  a*so  doing  good  business.  Others  tres  but  with  a  seemingly  unli] 
seeing  women  (always  otherwise  gass,”  holds  the  top  position  with  in  the  stiff  competition  are  the  Ger-  blockbusters  still  leaves  the  filn 
swaddled  in  floor-sweeping  skirts  26  weeks  in  only  three  keys  of  man  Diplomat  and  the  Danish  tion  aeain  t he  moral  of  the  h 

and  layers  of  petticoats)  strut  German  Switzerland.  Runnerup  is  Rockohla.  tlon»  again  tne  moiai  01  tne  i: 

about  on-stage  with  their  legs  show-  the  German  film  farce,  “Charley’s  Lots  of  old  machines  are  also  •  » 

ing  shamelessly.  Long  lmes  of  Aunt”  (18  veeks).  being  sold,  these  coining  from  With  this  51st  Anniversary  I 

ticket-buying  dandies  at  the  box-  Remainder  of  the  winning  circle  Belgium,  Luxemburg  and  West  second  half  century,  Variety  cc 

office  for  such  operas  reflected  is  made  up  predominantly  of  Gal-  Germany.  The  situation  is  like  with  growth  and  shifting  emphasis  i 

the  masculine  fascination  with  lic  product,  including  “Gervaise,”  used  cars.  The  import  tax  is  heavy,  reviews  and  interprets  goes  on  1 

feminine  limbs  and  gladdened  the  the  C0i0r  documentary  “The  Silent  about  $500  on  a  new  machine  plus  alive,  always  dangerous  and  ger 
hearts  of  early-day  impresarios.  World;”  Fernandel  starrer,  “These  a  premium  of  the  same  amount  to  enterprise. 

The  connection  between  all  this  Ladies’  Dressmaker,”  and  the  Bri-  obtain  the  necessary  foreign  cur-  _ * _ 

and  my  jaundiced  view  of  “the  •  gitte  Bardot  striptease  comedy  “En  rency. 

gimmick”  comes  because-  reviews  Effeuillant  la  Marguerite”' plus  the  The  Austrian  Society  of  Authors,  BANK  TO  BUY  WIEN  FILM 

of  my  Met  debut  included  some  re-  German  Caterina  Valente  musical,  Composers  &  Publishers  (AKM)  is  Vienna, 

marks  that  I  made  a  fine-looking  “Bonjour  Kathrin.”  None  of  the  benefiting  heavily  on  this,  receiving  Negotiations,  still  in  the  talk 
lad,  partly  due  to  the  fact  that  in  British  or  Italian  product,  usually  from  $2  to  $8  monthly  license  fees,  stage,  are  under  way  for  Austria’s 
knee-breeches  I  displayed  female  rather  strong  here,  made  the  grade  depending  on  the  classification  of  largest  state-controlled  bank  Cred- 
shapelines.  Actually,  my  legs  are  this  session.  Only  the  Alec  Guin-  the  bar,  cafe,  etc.  it  Anstalt  to  buy  the  Wien  Film 

nothing  exceptional,  and  as  a  mat-  ness  starrer,  “Ladykillers,”  made  .  “Memories  Are  Made  Of  This”  Co.  Total  obligations  of  latter  are 
ter  of  fact,  my  mother  has  a  much  a  good  showing  in  a  Zurich  arty  (called  “Heimweh”  in  German)  was  $1,400,000  while  Creditanstalt 
better  pair.  Too  bad  she  never  house.  It  flopped  in  other  situa-  the  most  popular  jukebox  number  wants  to  invest  only  $800,000,  it  is 
wanted  to  sing!  tions.  (Continued  on  page  56)  understood. 

However,  that  cordial  appraisal  - — — — - - - — - 


most  invaluable  asset— resourceful  manpower.  The  know-how  of 
Hollywood  has  clearly  manifested  its  worth  in  transmutation 
into  the  new  medium.  Many  see  the  hopes  of  television  as  an 
even  more  potent  and  far-reaching  medium  of  mass  entertain¬ 
ment  to  be  with  the  studio  savvy  of  Hollywood. 


The  evolution  of  filmmaking,  for  a  reduced  number  of  thea¬ 
tres  but  with  a  seemingly  unlimited  boxoff  ice  potential  for  the 
blockbusters,  still  leaves  the  film  capital  in  a  commanding  posi¬ 
tion;  again  the  moral  of  the  importance  of  talent. 

With  this  51st  Anniversary  Edition,  a  first  milestone  of  the 
second  half  century,  Variety  continues  its  own  saga  of  change, 
growth  and  shifting  emphasis  as  the  business  which  it  reports, 
reviews  and  interprets  goes  on  being  itself — always  fresh,  always 
alive,  always  dangerous  and  generally  an  exciting  and  satisfying 
enterprise. 


of  my  nether  extremities  has  ever 
since  focused  a  kind  of  fascinated 
public  interest  on  them.  At  one 
afternoon  concert  when  an  advance 
woman’s-page  story  had  proclaimed 
I’d  be  wearing  a  cocktail  length 
dress,  a  friend  in  the  audience  re¬ 
ported  the  woman  behind  her  con- 
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Universal  Accents 
Tours  by  Stars 

Universal  is  stepping  up  its  star 
tours  to  promote  its  slate  of  up¬ 
coming  pictures.  It  will  <use  16  per¬ 
sonalities  to  visit  more  than  50 
cities  for  pre-opening  bally  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  release  of  six 
films  during  the  first  two  months 
of  1957. 

The  tours  will  include  the  32 
exchange  cities  as  well  as  other 
key  and  sub-key  situations  and 
will  Involve  “Rock,  Pretty  Baby,” 
“Gun  for  a  Coward,”  “Battle 
Hymn,”  “The  Great  Man”  and 
“Mister  Corey.” 

First  of  the  tours  is  already  un¬ 
derway  with  Sal  Mineo,  star  of 
“Rock,  Pretty  Baby,”  participating 
in  the  Detroit  premiere  and  the 
Butterfield  circuit  openings.  John 
Saxon,  costar  of  the  film,  will  visit 
Omaha  and  Des  Moines  and  then 
tour  the  Charlotte  and  New  Or¬ 
leans  territories.  He  will  be  joined 
on  Jan.  11  by  Rod  McKuen,  fea¬ 
tured  in  the  picture. 

Fred  MacMurray,  accompanied 
by  his  wife,  June  Haver,  will  tour 
for  three  weeks  in  conjunction 
with  the  southern  saturation  open¬ 
ings  of  “Gun  for  a  Coward.” 

Largest  contingent  is  being  sent 
out  for  “Battle  Hymn,”  biopic 
based  on  the  life  of  Col.  Dean 
Hess.  Stars  Rock  Hudson,  Martha 
Hyer,  Dan  Duryea  and  Jock  Ma¬ 
honey,  producer  Ross  Hiinter,  di¬ 
rector  Douglas  Sirk  and  Hess  will 
gather  in  Marietta,  Ohio,  Hess’ 
home  town,  for  the  world  premiere 
on  Feb.  14. 

George  Nadir  and  Gia  Scala, 
two  of  the  stars  of  “Four  Girls  in 
Town,”  leave  this  month  on  a 
three-week  tour  to  participate  in 
openings  of  that  picture.  Tony 
Curtis  and  William  Reynolds  are 
scheduled  to  aid  in  the  kick-off  en¬ 
gagements  of  “Mister  Corey”  in  a 
number  of  cities.  Jose  Ferrer, 
Jeanne  Gilbert,  Julie  London,  Kee¬ 
nan  Wynn,  and  author  Al  Morgan 
will  plug  “The  Great 
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EXPORTING  U.S.  FILM  GLAMOUR 


Red  Film  Festival  Contrasts 

[To  Cannes ,  Venice,  Berlin,  Et  Al ] 

- By  GENE  MOSKOWITZ  ====== 

•  Karlovy  Vary. 

With  its  new  “A”  rating  from  the  International  Federation,  the 
Czech  Film  Festival  here  during  1950  (July)  presented  the  first  op¬ 
portunity  for  Variety  to  contrast  an  East  (i.e.  Communist)  film  festi¬ 
val  with  West  (Cannes,  Venice,  Berlin,  San  Sebastian,  Cork)  festivals. 
These  generalities  seem  valid: 

1)  PRIZES;  These  are  important  “locally”  rather  than  generally. 
That’s  true  east  and  west.  Cannes,  Venice,  et  al  bestow  fewer  ac¬ 
colades  and  thus  tend  to  preserve  some  prestige  in  winning.  Karlovy 
Vary  is  too  “comradely”  and  by  handing  out  an  abundance  of  prizes 
follows  a  self-cheapening  policy. 

2)  POLITICAL  J3IAS:  This  remains  uppermost  at  the  Czech  Fete, 
The  very  wording  of  many  of  the  prizes  sets  a  party-line  mould  to 
which  films  most  conform  (per  “noble  relations  between  peoples”)  if 
hoping  to  win  laurels.  This  is  largely  absent  in  the  West’s  festivals, 
although  there  is  an  “artistic  bias”  at  Venice  particularly  in  favor  of 
certain  types  of  experimental  craftsmanship  and  away  from  the  hard¬ 
sell  Hollywood  blockbuster. 

3)  PRELIMINARIES:  Karlovy  Vary  precedes  each  exhibition  with 
a  speech  about  the  film  or  its  nation  of  origin.  The  comparable  value 
at  Cannes,  Venice,  San  Sebastian,  Cork,  Berlin  would  be  the  cocktail 
party. 

4)  STYLE;  Audiences  do  not  “dress”  for  the  Communist  festival 
and  there  is  much  less  “town”  interest  in  personalities  (and  fewer  per¬ 
sonalities)  than  in  the  non-Marxian  world. 

5)  BUYERS  ROLE:  Film  business,  as  such,  is  a  notable  side-activity 
at  Cannes  and  Venice  (Cannes  deals  in  1956  were  estimated  to  repre¬ 
sent  $6,000,000)  but  there  can  be  little  trading  at  Karlovy  Vary  when 
the  Government  alone  is  the  trader. 

6)  NEW  SHOWCASE:  Against  the  above  paragraph,  western  film 
producers,  Uncle  Sam  notably  excepted,  were  in  1956,  definitely 
“showcasing”  at  Karlovy  Vary  with  an  eye  to  future  deals  with  the 
Red  states. 

.  7)  FRICTION:  Although  the  prizes,  some  of  the  trappings  and  the 
idiom  at  the  Czech  Film  Festival  was  political,  there  was  less  political 
friction  and  senitivity,  nation  to  nation  and  picture  to  picture,  than 
has  marked  Venice  and  Cannes  the  last  few  years. 


Awards,  Anyone? 

i  ■mmJ  By  EDDIE  CANTOR  == 


Hollywood. 

Here  it  is  the  middle  of  the 
week,  and  I  haven’t  had  an  award 
since  Monday,  a  surprising  situa¬ 
tion  in  this  era  of  honors  for  all 
occasions. 
Plaques  are 
presented  for 
“The  Movie 
Star  Whose 
Pictures  Have 
Sold  The  Most 
P  o  p  c  o  r  n” — 
“The  Man 
Whose  Hair¬ 
line  Is  Most 
Likely  To  Re¬ 
cede”  —  “The 


Eddie  Cantor 


Persona  lity 
Who  Has  Done 
Most  For  The  Rice  Industry”  (mar¬ 
ried  11  times) — ad  infinitum. 


Like  most  men  before  the  public 
for  who-c  a  n-count-the-years,  my 
home  boasts  a  room  with  wall-to- 
wall  words  of  esteem.  Don’t  get 
me  wrong,  this  minstrel  of  low 
comedy  now  drabbling  in  high 
drama*  treasures  each  and  every 
award,  but  it’s  reached  a  point 
where  tributes  are  tendered  with 
the  regularity  of  bills  and  with  the 
same  purpose  —  to  collect  money. 
Here’s  how  it  works: 

An  organization  decides  to  raise 
funds.  They  give  a  dinner.  A  com¬ 
mittee  is  appointed.  Arrangements 
are  made  to  accommodate  any¬ 
where  from  500  to  1500  people.  To 
Insure  $10,  or  perhaps  $25  a  head, 
It  is  necessary  to  provide  a  drawing 
card.  A  list  is  made  up.  If  the 
“names”  happen  to  be  in  show 
business,  the  committee  then  in¬ 
vestigates-  and  compares  (with  the 
thoroughness  of  commercial  spon¬ 
sors),  ratings  and  box-office  re¬ 
ceipts. 

Ego-deflating  as  it  may  be,  90 
percent  of  the  awards  are  present¬ 
ed  to  the  performer  who  is  hot  at 
the  moment,  and  available.  Several 
years  ago,  a  group  in  Washington, 
D.  C.,  informed  me  that  I  had  been 
Chosen  “Showman  of  The  Year.” 
Would  I  come  to  the  capital  and 
accept  the  award?  Contractual 
obligations  prohibited  my  leaving 
Los  Angeles.  Two  days  later,  it  was 
announced  that  another  entertainer 
had  received  the  award.  He  hap¬ 
pened  to  be  available. 

There’s  another  angle  to  awards: 
publicity  for  the  donor.  Take  the 
time  a  prominent  comedian  was 
to  receive  a  statuette  designating 
him  “Mr.  Television  of  1950  some¬ 
thing  or  other” — presentation  to  be 
made  on  his  network  show.  Un¬ 
fortunately,  that  particular  prog¬ 


ram  ran  overtime  and  the  gentle¬ 
men  of  the  committee  didn't  get 
on  camera.  The  star  offered  to  ac¬ 
cept  the  award  in  front  of  the 
studio  audience.  “What!”  huffed 
and  puffed  the  committee,  “A  view¬ 
ing  audience  of  a  mere  1200  people 
instead  of  20,000,000  —  nothing 
doing!”  The  statuette  disappeared 
with  the  committee  and  probably 
wound  up  on  some  desk  as  a  paper¬ 
weight. 


Wrong  Dinner 


In  my  younger  days,  when  1  was 
a  little  more  “ham”  than  I  am  now, 
the  word  “award”  was  magic.  It 
could  lure  me  any  place,  any  time. 
I’ll  never  forget  a  snowy  night  in 
Great  Neck.  In  a  blinding  blizzard, 
I  drove  from  my  home  on  Long 
Island  to  the  old  Waldorf-Astoria 
on  34th  St.  to  accept  an  award  at 
a  dinner.  When  I  arrived  at  the 
main  ballroom,  a  fine-looking  tux- 
edoed  gentleman  embraced  me. 
“Eddie  Cantor,”  he  yelled  enthusi¬ 
astically,  “while,  you’re  here,  why 
not  come  in  and  say  a  few  words?” 
We  both  laughed.  This  guy  had  the 
makings  of  a  comedian. 

As  we  walked  through  the 
crowded  dining  room,  the  guests 
recognized  me,  stood  up,  and 
cheered.  Their  warm  greeting  made 
up  for  my  cold  ride  into  the  city. 
I  was  escorted  to  the  dais.  Between 
courses  of  the  elaborate  two-hour 
dinner,  I  mentally  memorized  my 
ad  libs.  After  the  dessert,  the  toast¬ 
master  stood  up  and  announced, 
“Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  our  first 
speaker  of  the  evening  is  a  surprise 
guest.  I'm  surprised  we  don’t  have 
to  pay  him.”  (laugh)  I  thought  to 
myself,  “This  is  an  odd  way  to 
honor  me,  by  opening  the  show,” 
but  I  went  into  my  speech  —  20 
minutes  of  extraneous  fun,  winding 
up  with  an  expression  of  apprecia¬ 
tion  for  the  plaque  I  was  about  to 
receive.  The  audience  roared  loud¬ 
er  than  ever.  Only  then  did  I  sus¬ 
pect  I  might  be  at  the  wrong  din¬ 
ner. 

My  suspicion  was  confirmed 
when  I  inquired  at  the  desk  down¬ 
stairs.  My  dinner  was  at  the  Astor. 
A  jet  couldn’t  have  made  more 
speed,  but  when  I  arrived,  the  din¬ 
ner  in  my  honor  was  over.  Every¬ 
body  had  gone  except  a  few  key 
committee  members,  one  of  whom 
was  carrying  my  plaque.  Before  I 
could  say  a  word,  he  let  out  a  yell 
that  would  make  Elvis  Presley 
sound  like  a  choir  boy.  I  was 
afraid  to  ask  for  my  award,  afraid 
he’d  give  it  to  me,  in  the  head! 

(Continued  on  page  204) 


Notes  on  Visiting  the  Land 
Of  the  Bolsheviks 

By  ERIC  JOHNSTON 

( President ,  Motion  Picture  Association  of  America) 

Washington. 

The  Hollywood  motion  picture,  you  may  have  heard,  is  once  again 
on  its  way  to  the  lands  of  the  Bolsheviks.  You  have  undoubtedly  not 
heard  the  deep  inside  story  of  the  negotiations  that  led  to  the  sale  of 
U.S.  movies  to  Poland,  Hungary,  and  Czechoslovakia,  or  the  present 
standstill  in  negotiations  with  Soviet  Russia. 
There’s  a  good  reason  for  this.  There  is  no  deep 
inside  story.  There  are  a  few  odds  and  ends, 
though,  that  perhaps  might  be  of  interest. 

*  *  * 

I  went  over  to  the  three  satellites  and  to  Soviet 
Russia  this  fall  as  an  American  businessman,  know¬ 
ing  in  advance  that  the  three  eastern  European 
countries  would  be  receptive  to  our  product  and 
they  were.  We  conducted  our  discussions  calmly, 
pleasantly  and  almost  briskly  in  the  lavish  board 
rooms  of  the  Ministries  of  Culture.  What  I  didn't 
expect  When  I  left  on  the  trip  was  that  two  revolu¬ 
tions  would  break  out  or  that  as  a  Washington  re¬ 
porter  friend  later  observed:  “Eric  Johnston  went 
over  as  a  businessman.  He  returned  a  war  correspondent.” 

One  would  hardly  have  imagined  that  culture  ministers  would  be 
much  interested  in  movies  or  anything  else  when  their  governments 
were  in  violent  upheaval.  Instead,  they  were  even  more  interested  m 
the  Hollywood  product,  which  they  hadn’t  seen  during  the  deep-freeze 
years  of  the  cold  war. 

“In  Hungary  one  film  official  talked  about  his  feelings  for  some  time. 
(‘We’ve  been  bottled  up  too  long,”  he  .  said.  “When  you  put  a  cork 
on  a  bottle  of  seltzer  and  let  it  rest  on  the  shelf,  you  don't  have  an 
explosion.  But  when  you  shake  and  jostle  and  turn  it  upside  down, 
something  will  give  way.  Now  we  were  all  on  the  shelf  when  Stalin 
was  in  power.  We  couldn’t  move.  But  now  Stalin  is  down  and  out  and 
the  cork  blows  off.” 

The  film  official  then  said  earnestly:  “We  need  your  movies,  we 
need  a  breath  of  fresh  air.  Maybe  if  our  people  have  enough  outlets, 
our  present  government  will  bring  them  under  control.  But  even  if 
we  can’t,  our  negotiations  should  hold  up.  Whoever  holds  power  to¬ 
morrow  will  need  plenty  of  entertainment— and  so  will  every  Hun¬ 
garian.” 

*  *  * 

In  Moscow,  our  negotiations  reached  a  standstill,  but  I  am  still  hope¬ 
ful  that  eventually  the  Soviet  Union  will  accept  a  businesslike  arrange¬ 
ment  for  showing  American  movies.  Of  course  it’s  to  our  advantage 
to  have  the  Russians — their  leaders  and  their  people — know  us  better 
through  every  means  of  communication.  At  times,  you  even  see  signs 
that  the  Kremlin  would  now  like  to  risk  a  little  more  contact  with  the 
west.  In  their  own  country,  too,  I  think  they’re  aware  of  what  can 
happen  to  a  bottle  of  seltzer.  A  good  many  things  have  been  shaking 
since  Stalin’s  death. 

*  *  * 

In  the  satellites,  though,  Stalin  is  not  the  old  man  who  isn’t  there  but 
a  kind  of  ghostly  and  foreboding  figure  who  is  still  on  people’s  minds. 
He  embodied  the  ultimate  in  force  and  terror  and  he  still  fills  the  peo¬ 
ple’s  nightmares  and  daydreams.  . 

They  tell  you  this  secret  after-life  of  Joseph  Stalin  indirectly  and  m 
sometimes  rather  grim  humor.  But  considering  the  upheavals  and  un¬ 
certainty  in  the  Soviet  empire,  humor  is  at  least  a  sign  of  remaining 
vitality. 

*  *  * 

In  Hungary  and  Poland,  the  debasement  of  Stalin  had  miscarried 
from  the  Soviet  viewpoint.  I  feel  it  was  one  of  the  Kremlin’s  great 
(Continued  on  page  204) 


FOREIGN  GROSS 
AT  $210,000,01)0 

By  NATHAN  D.  GOLDEN 

( Director ,  Scientific,  Motion  Pic¬ 
ture  and  Photographic  Products 

Division,  Business  and  Defense 
Services  Administration, 

U.S.  Dept,  of  Commerce ) 

The  United  States  .motion  pic¬ 
ture  industry  more  than  held  its 
world  markets  in  1956  despite 
many  foreign  distribution  obsta¬ 
cles.  U.  S.  films  continued  their" 
popularity  with  foreign  audiences, 
dollar  remittances  from  abroad 
were  expected  to  exceed  $210,000,- 
000,  and  the  outlook  for  1957  is 
that  the  foregn  market  will  con¬ 
tinue  at  a  high  level. 

Some  330  feature  films  were  pro¬ 
duced  during  the  year.  From  the 
point  of  view  of  quality,  new 
heights  were  probably  reached. 
Forecasts  by  the  major  film  pro¬ 
ducers  indicate  that  production  in 
1957  will  exceed  1956  production. 
Of  course  the  Suez  stoppage  has 
hit  Western  Europe  hard  and  out¬ 
look  is  therefor  fogged. 

Throughout  the  last  half  of  1956 
there  was  much  activity  looking  to 
the  sale  of  U.  S.  films  to  the  Soviet 
satellite  countries.  Both  the  Mo¬ 
tion  Picture  Export  Association 
and  the  Society  of  Independent 
Motion  Picture  Producers,  as  well 
as  individual  film  distributors, 
were  in  contact  with  these  areas. 
Export  Assn.,  approved  a  recom¬ 
mendation  made  by  its  president, 
to  sell  films  produced  by  member 
companies  to  Poland,  Czechoslo¬ 
vakia,  Hungary,  Rumania,  and  East 
Germany. 

New  film  agreements  were 
signed  with  the  United  Kingdom 
and  Germany  during  1956.  Agree¬ 
ments  with  Italy  and  France  re¬ 
mained  in  effect  during  1956  and 
remittances  from  most  of  the 
major  foreign  markets  were  rela¬ 
tively  unhampered.  However, 
serious  problems  relating  to  the 
importation  and  distribution  of 
U.  S.  films  were  encountered  in 
Burma  and  the  Philippines.  Al¬ 
though  intermittent  negotiations 
were  conducted  with  Denmark  and 
^pain,  at  the  end  of  the  year  all 
major  U.  S.  film  companies  were 
still  withholding  film  from  these 
two  markets. 

A  new  British  film  agreement 
was  speedily  accomplished  for  an¬ 
other  year  continuing  the  provi¬ 
sions  of  the  previous  agreement. 
The  transfer  of  $17,000,000  is  again 
provided  for  and  there  are  pro¬ 
visions  permitting  convertibility  of 
certain  amounts  of  United  States 
production  investments  in  Britain. 
The  United  States  film  companies 
may  again  remit  a  portion  of  their 
share  of  the  Eady  Tax  Plan  money, 
not  to  exceed  $2,250,000.  It  looked 
for  a  time  as  if  convertibility  in 
full  was  possible.  However,  the 
British  are  now  not  ready  for  this 
step. 

As  a  sequel  to  trade  agreements 
negotiations  held  in  Geneva  early 
in  1956,  the  British  Government 
removed  the  import  duty  on  ex¬ 
posed  negative  motion  picture 
films.  This  new  concession  be¬ 
came  effective  November  12,  1956. 

Representatives  of  the  U.  S.  and 
West  Germany  signed  an  agree¬ 
ment  on  April  26,  1956,  making 
certain  changes  in  the  German 
tariff  concession  affecting  motion 
picture  films. 

The  Franco-American  agree¬ 
ment,  which  will  not  expire  until 
June  30,  1957,  authorizes  monthly 
remittances  of  United  States  film 
earnings  in  the  amount  of  $235,000 
at  the  official  rate  of  exchange.  It 
also  provides  for  a  total  of  110  im¬ 
port  permits  for  United  States  film 
per  year. 

At  the  end  of  1955,  a  new  three- 
year  agreement  was  concluded 
with  the  Italians  which  continued 
the  remittance  arrangements  of 
the  previous  agreement  and  main¬ 
tained  the  current  import  level  of 
1  United  States  films.  The  new 


Italian  film  law,  enacted  in  July, 
1956,  is  retroactive  to  January  1, 
1956,  and  will  continue  in  effect 
until  June  30,  1959. 

The  film  agreement  between  the 
United  States  industry  and  the  Bel¬ 
gian  Government,  which  expires  in 
February  1957,  provides  for  the  en¬ 
try  of  about  250  U.S.  films  and  per¬ 
mits  remittance  in  dollars  of  65% 
of  current  film  earnings.  In  line 
with  Belgian  Government’s  request 
to  assist  local  film  laboratories, 
U.S.  film  companies  are  utilizing 
the  facilities  of  Belgian  laboratories 
for  a  percentage  of  the  black  and 
white  prints  to  be  released  in  the 
country. 

]  The  Latin  American  Market  | 

Latin  America,  including  Mexico, 
South  and  Central  America,  con¬ 
tinues  to  be  a  very  good  market  for 
Yankee  films.  The  percentage  of 
screen  time  devoted  to  United 
States  films  is  the  highest  in  these 
areas — being  estimated  at  about 
70%  in  South  America,  68%  in 
Mexico,  and  over  80%  in  Central 
America  and  the  Caribbean  area. 

United  States  film  companies 
have  encountered  little  difficulty  in 
the  distribution  of  their  product  in 
the  Brazilian  market.  Import  li¬ 
cense  problems  have  been  reduced 
and  film  remittances  have  been 
satisfactory.  The  U.S.  film  indus¬ 
try  has  been  making  a  strong  effort 
to  secure  higher  admission  prices 
to  Brazilian  theatres  to  partly  com¬ 
pensate  for  the  increased  operating 
costs  and  the  increase  in  premiums 
paid  for  foreign  exchange.  On 
March  31,  1956,  a  change  in  theatre 
prices  was  announced  which  re¬ 
stored  the  18  cruzeiros  price  for 
wide-screen  films  (it  had  been  re- 
(Continued  on  page  204) 


Reich  in  1956 
Moved  Toward 
Global  Market 

By  HANS  HOEHN 

Berlin, 

West  Berlin's  population  of 
2,200,000  (as  against  1,200,000  in 
East  Berlin),  in  1956  was  a  “show 
window”  of  western  culture  and  en¬ 
tertainment. 

An  International  Film  Festival 
and  a  Cultural  Festival,  both  for 
the  sixth  consecutive  year  were 
more  colorful  and  substantial  than 
any  of  their  predecessors.  The 
film  rally,  the  first  here  as  an  “A” 
festival,  saw  entries  by  34  nations 
and  drew  1,137  visitors  (including 
124  performers  and  418  journalists) 
from  35  nations.  The  Cultural 
Festival's  80  different  events  mo¬ 
bilized  about  1,000  artists  within  17 
days — another  record. 

The  W-Berlin  film  studios  were 
running  at  full  speed  all  through 
the  year.  Also  with  regard  to  the 
local  theatres,  there  was  not  much 
to  worry  about.  While  in  the 
W-Berlin  Kurfuerstendamm  first 
run  area  U.S.  features  are  still 
playing  top  fiddle,  trend  German 
product  gets  most  playdates,  be¬ 
tween  45  and  50%  in  1956  while 
Hollywood  pix  had  37%. 

Most  successful  U.S.  pic  of  1950 
was  Dave  Selznick’s  “Gone  With 
(Continued  on  page  32) 
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All-Time  Top  Film  Grosses 

[Corrected  to  Jan.  1,  1957] 


When  a  feature  film  grosses  $4,000,000,  or  over,  in  domestic  (United 
States  and  Canadian)  rentals,  that’s  blockbusting.  Variety's  annual 
revised  lineup  of  such  tail-stakes  releases  is  presented  herewith,  up¬ 
dated  to  include  the  1956  starters  and,  as  regards  previous  years’  en¬ 
tries,  revised  where  (a)  newly-added  reissue  money  requires  the  rais¬ 
ing  of  earlier  estimates  or  (b)  over-estimates  in  past  demand  down¬ 
ward  adjustment. 

Some  smash  1956  boxoffice  performers  are  excluded  for  the  reason 
they’re  not  in  circulation  widely  enough  at  this  time  to  gauge  the  ulti¬ 
mate  total  grosses.  In  this  group  are  “80  Days  Around  the  World,” 
“Ten  Commandments,”  “Giant,”  “Seven  Wonders  of  the  World,”  “Ok¬ 
lahoma”  and,  perhaps,  others. 

Still  omittted  from  the  record  is  D.  W.  Griffith’s  1915  “Birth  of  a 
Nation,”  official  records  of  which  were  not  kept.  Here  are  the  stand¬ 
ings  ( authority :  this  publication ). 

Gone  With  the  Wind  (Selznick-M-G)  (1939)  . $33,500,000 

The  Robe  (20th)  (1953)  .  17,500,000 

Greatest  Show  on  Earth  (Par)  (1952)  .  12,800,000 

From  Here  to  Eternity  (Col)  (1953)  .  12,500,000 

This  Is  Cinerama  (C’rama)  (1952)  .  12,500,000 

White  Christmas  (Par)  (1954)  . . . . . .  12,000,000 

Duel  in  Sun  (Selznick)  (1947)  . .  11,300,000 

Best  Years  Our  Lives  (Goldwyn-RKO)  (1947)  . .  11,300,000 

Quo  Vadis  (M-G)  (1952)  . .  10,500,000 

Cinerama  Holiday  (C’rama)  (1955)  .  10,000,000 

Samson  and  Delilah  (Par)  (1950)  .  9,000,000 

Guys  and  Dolls  (Goldwyn-M-G)  (1956)  . . .  9,000,000 

Caine  Mutiny  (Col)  (1954)  .  8,700,000 

King  and  I  (20th)  (1956)  .  8.500,000 

Mister  Roberts  (WB)  (1955)  . .  8,500,000 

This  Is  the  Army  (WB)  (1943)  .  .  8,500,000 

Battle  Cry  (WB)  (1955)  .  8,000,000 

Bells  of  St.  Mary’s  (RKO)  (1946)  .  8.000,000 

Jolson  Story  (Col)  (1947)  .  8.000,000 

Shane  (Par)  (1953)  .  8.000,000 

20,000  Leagues  (Disney-BV)  (1955)  . . .  8,000,000 

Trapeze  (UA)  (1956)  .  7,500,000 

How  to  Marry  Millionaire  (20th)  (1953) . .  7.200,000 

Snow  White  (Disney-RKO)  (1937)  .  7,150,000 

Not  As  Stranger  (UA)  (1955)  .  7,100,000 

David  and  Bathsheba  (20th)  (1951) .  7,100,000 

Glenn  Miller  Story  (U)  (1954)  .  7,000  000 

High  Society  (M-G)  (1956)  .  6.500  000 

I’ll  Cry  Tomorrow  (M-G)  (1956)  .  6,500  000 

Country  Girl  (Par)  (1955)  . .  6.500,000 

Going  My  Way  (Par)  (1954)  .  6  500  000 

Lady  and  Tramp  (Disney-BV)  (1955)  .  6,500000 

Snows  of  Kilimanjaro  (20th)  (1952)  .  6,500  000 

Picnic  (Col)  (1956)  . .  6, 300^000 

For  Whom  Bells  Toll  (Par)  (1943)  . . .  6  300  000 

War  and  Peace  (Par)  (1956)  .  6250000 

Welcome  Stranger  (Par)  (1947)  .  6100000 

Hans  Chr.  Andersen  (Goldwyn-RKO)  (1953)  .  6  000000 

Hell  and  Back  (U)  (1955)  .  . .  .  * 6  000000 

High  and  Mighty  (WB)  (1954)  . i . .  6000000 

Ivanhoe  (M-G)  (1952)  .  6  000  000 

Peter  Pan  (Disney-RKO)  (1953)  . !  6000000 

Sea  Chase  (WB)  (1955)  . 6000000 

Sergeant  York  (WB)  (1941)  .  6  000  000 

Seven  Year  Itch  (20th)  (1955)  . |  6000000 

Star  is  Born  (WB)  (1955)  . ! . . .  eioooiooo 

Strategic  Air  Command  (Par)  (1955)  .  6  000  000 

Tall  Men  (20th)  (1955)  .  6  000  000 

Life  With  Father  (WB)  (1947)  .  5  900  000 

Rill*  filrloc  .  o.J *uv,uuu 
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50.  Blue  Skies  (Par)  (1946)  . ! . .  5  700000 
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Sff  V.,  J,9,4!! . . . • .  5.550,000 
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Big  Parade  (M-G)  (1925)  . ! !  . . .  5  500  000 

House  of  Wax  (WB)  (1953)  .  5  500  000 

Eddy  Duchin  Story  (Col)  (1956)  .  5  ? 00  non 

Rear  Window  (Par)  (1954)  .  .  5  300  000 

Blackboard  Jungle  (M-G)  (1955)  .  5  250  000 

Unconqucred  (Par)  (1947)  .  .  5250  000 

Yearling  .M-G)  (1947)  .  ....  .  505K 

Moby  Dick  (WB)  (1956)  . i  ; .  5  200  000 

Magnificent  Obsession  (U)  (1954)  .  ^nn’onn 

Meet  Me  in  St.  Louis  (M-G)  (1945)  .  5  200  000 

Mogambo  (M-G)  (1953)  .  '  s'onnnnn 

Show  Boat  (M-G)  (1951)  .  .  ^  .  5  200  000 

Gentlemen  Prefer  Blondes  (20th)  (1953)  ..!!!!..!  5  100000 

The  Outlaw  (RKO)  (1946)  .  5075000 

Forever  Amber  (20th)  .1947)  . ! i'*. '  5  050  000 

East  of  Eden  (WB)  (1955)  .  '*  5000  000 

Green  Dolphin  Street  (M-G)  (1947) .  5000000 

Jolson  Sings  Again  (Col)  .1949)  .  5  000000 

Moulin  Rouge  (UA)  .1953)  .  ..  .  5  000  000 

Mrs.  Miniver  (M-G)  (1942)  . !  .  1  ]  ] ! ! . ?  5  000  000 

No  Biz  Like  Show  Biz  (20th)  (1955)  . .  5  000000 

Razor’s  Edge  (20th)  (1947)  o.uuu.uuu 


5.000,000 


Red  Shoes  (E-L)  (1948)  .  5  qqq  qqq 

Song  of  Bernadette  (20th)  (1943)  . . .*  5,000,000 
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Three  Coins  in  Fountain  (20th)  (1954)  .  5,000,000 

Vera  Cruz  (UA)  (1955)  .  5,000,000 

Man  Called  Peter  (20th)  (1955)  .  5,000,000 

Spellbound  (Selznick-UA)  (1946)  .  4,975,000 

Since  You  Went  Away  (Selznick-UA)  (1944) .  4,950,000 

King  Solomon’s  Mines  (M-G)  (1950)  . .  4,825,000 

Searchers  (WB)  (1956)  .  4,800,000 

Notorious  (RKO)  (1946)  .  4,800,000 

Yankee  Doodle  Dandy  (WB)  (1942)  . .  4,800,000 

Salome  (Col)  (1953)  .  4,750,000 

Battleground  (M-G)  (1950)  .  4,700,000 

Dragnet  (WB)  (1954  . 4,700,000 

Annie  Get  Your  Gun  (M-G)  (1950)  . . .  4,650,000 

Green  Years  (M-G)  (1946)  . . .  4,600,000 

Conqueror  (RKO)  (1956)  . . .  4,500,000 

Rebel  Without  a  Cause  (WB)  (1956)  .  4,500,000 

Anchors  Away  (M-G)  (1945) .  4,500,000 

Bachelor  and  Bobbysoxer  (RKO)  (1947)  .  4,500,000 

Bridges  of  Toko-Ri  (Par)  (1955)  . . .  4,500,000 

Catch  a  Thief  (Par)  (1955)  .  4,500,000 

Easy  to  Wed  (M-G)  (1946) . 4,500,000 

Four  Horsemen  (M-G)  (1921)  . . .  4,500,000 

Great  Caruso  (M-G)  (1951)  . . .  4,500,000 

Paleface  (Par)  (1945)  . .  4,500,000 

Random  Harvest  (M-G)  (1942)  . .  4,500,000 

Road  to  Rio  (Par)  (1948)  . .  4,500,000 

Road  to  Utopia  (Par)  (1945)  . .  4,500,000 

Thrill  of  a  Romance  (M-G)  (1945)  .  4,500,000 

Till  Clouds  Roll  By  (M-G)  (1945)  . .  4,500,000 

Valley  of  Decision  (M-G)  (1945)  .  4,500,000 

Desiree  (20th)  (1954)  . 4,500,000 

Easter  Parade  (M-G)  (1948)  . ! .  4’450|000 

Cheaper  by  the  Dozen  (20th)  (1950)  .  4,425,000 

Two  Years  Before  Mast  (Par)  (1946)  . .  4^400,000 

Knights  of  Round  Table  (M-G)  (1954)  . . ...  4,400,000 

Man  With  Golden  Arm  (UA)  (1956)  .  4,350,000 

Man  in  Grey  Flannel  Suit  (20th)  (1956)  .  4.350,000 

Red  River  (UA)  (1948)  .  4,350,000 

Hucksters  (M-G)  (1947)  .  4,350,000 

Harvey  Girls  (M-G)  (1946)  . .  4,350,000 

Stage  Door  Canteen  (UA)  (1943)  . .  4,350,000 

Lost  Weekend  (Par)  (1946)  .  4,300,000 

Sailor  Beware  (Par)  (1952)  . . .  4,300,000 

Cinderella  (Disney-RKO)  (1950)  .  4,275^000 

Bus  Stop  (20th)  (1956)  . . .  4,250,000 

Adventure  (M-G)  (1946)  .  4.250^000 

Egyptian  (20th)  (1954)  .  4,250,000 

Saratoga  Trunk  (WB)  (1946)  .  4,250^000 

Streetcar  Named  Desire  .(WB)  (1951)  .  4,250,000 

Demetrius  and  Gladiators  (20th)  (1954)  . .  4  250  000 

Living  It  Up  (Par)  (1954)  .  4,250,000 

30  Seconds  Over  Tokyo  (RKO)  (1954)  .  4,250,000 

Rose  Tattoo  (Par)  (1956)  .  4,200,000 

Hollywood  Canteen  (WB)  (1944)  .  4^200,000 

Three  Musketeers  (M-G)  (1948)  .  4!20o!oOO 

Weekend  at  Waldorf  (M-G)  (1945) .  4,200,000 

On  the  Waterfront  (Col)  (1954)  . .  4  200  000 

Father  of  the  Bride  (M-G)  (1950)  .  4,150  000 

Bad  Seed  (WB)  (1956)  .  4,100*000 

Man  Who  Knew  Too  Much  (Par  (1956) .  4  100  000 

African  Queen  (UA)  (1952)  . . . . ! .. .  4J00  000 

Hondo  (WB)  (1954)  .  4,100  000 

Joan  of  Arc  (RKO)  (1949) .  4  100  000 

Johnny  Belinda  (WB)  (1948)  . .  4,10o!o00 

I  Was  a  Male  War  Bride  (20th)  (1949)  .  4  100  000 

Love  Me  or  Leave  Me  (M-G)  (1955) .  4  100  000 

Margie  (20th)  (1946)  . . .  4’l00’000 

Mother  Wore  Tights  (20th)  (1947)  .  4J00000 

Snake  Pit  (20th)  (1949)  . .  4  100  000 

Deep  in  My  Heart  (M-G)  0955)  .  4,100,000 

Cass  Timberlane  (M-G)  (1948)  .  4  050  000 

State  Fair  (20th)  (1945)  .  4  050  000 

Friendly  Persuasion  (AA)  (1956)  .  4^000  000 

American  in  Paris  (M-G)  (1951)  . .  4,000  000 

Ben  Hur  <M-G)  (1926)  .  4  000  000 

Dolly  Sisters  (20th)  (1945)  . 4.000  000 

Emperor  Waltz  (Par)  (1948)  .  4,000  000 

Holiday  in  Mexico  (M-G)  (1946)  . .  4  000  000 

Jumping  Jacks  (Par)  (1952)  .  4,000i000 

Kid  from  Brooklyn  (Goldwyn-RKO)  .  4  000  000 

Left  Hand  of  God  (20th)  (1955)  .  4.000000 

Long,  Long  Trailer  (M-G)  (1954)  .  4[000’000 

Love  Is  Splendored  Thing  (20th)  (1955)  .  4  000000 

Moon  Is  Blue  (UA)  (1953)  .  4!000000 

Night  and  Day  (WB)  (1946)  .  4,000i000 

Reap  the  Wild  Wind  (Par)  (1942)  .  4^000^000 

Sabrina  (Par)  (1954)  .  4.000,000 

Sands  of  Iwo  Jima  (Rep)  (1950)  .  4.000i000 

Seven  Little  Foys  (Par)  (1955) .  4,000,000 

Singing  Fool  (WB)  (1928)  . . . .  4,000000 

Smoky  (20th)  (1946)  .  4.000  000 

Ziegfeld  Follies  (M-G)  (1946)  . .  4,000^000 
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Never  Saw  Red 
In  10  Years  Of 
Indie  Films 

Hollywood. 

A  global  production  program  in¬ 
volving  nine  films  costing  $25,000,- 
000  will  be  undertaken  during  the 
next  two  years  by  Hecht-Hill-Lan- 
.caster.  Indie  assumes  new  corpo¬ 
rate  setup  after  a  decade  as  Hecht- 
Lancaster. 

In  first  10  years,  Harold'  Hecht 
stated  at  a  press  conference,  firm 
never  turned  out  a  picture  that  did 
not  show  a  profit.  Initialler,  “Kiss 
the  Blood  Off  My  Hands,”  was  the 
weakest  with  a  final  net  of  around 
$50,000. 

“They  haven’t  all  been  good,” 
Hecht  admitted,  “but  they  all  made 
money.  And  we’ve  got  high  hopes 
that  our  pictures  in  the  future  will 
not  only  make  money  but  be  good 
pictures.” 

As  part  of  the  company’s  expand¬ 
ing  plans,  the  search  for  new  tal¬ 
ent  will  be  speeded  up  under  Max¬ 
well  Arnow.  Firm  now  has  long¬ 
term  contracts  with  Susan  Harri¬ 
son,  Marty  Milner,  Robert  Vaughn 
and  Joan  Blackman  and  is  seeking 
others.  Hecht  reported  that  the 
company  plans  a  sort  of  “pay-or- 
play”  contract  with  .its  performers, 
under  which  H-H-L  would  have  the 
right  to  prevent  them  from  work¬ 
ing  in  outside  pictures  if  salaries 
were  met. 

.  “We  feel,”  he  explained,  “that 
the  company  has  an  interest  in  the 
total  future  of  these  performers. 
And  if  the  occasion  should  arise, 
we  would  prefer  to  be  able  to  pay 
them  rather  than  have  them  work 
in  a  picture  which  might  be  detri¬ 
mental.” 

Hecht  -  Lancaster  tag  becomes 
Hecht-Hill-Lancaster  with  the  for¬ 
mal  ascension  of  James  Hill  to  a 
partnership  in  the  enterprise.  He’s 
currently  producing  “Sweet  Smell 
of  Success.” 

Company’s  two  -  year  program 
tees  with  “Devil’s  Disciple,”  film 
version  of  the  George  Bernard 
Shaw  play,  which  goes  before  the 
cameras  in  March  with  Laurence 
Olivier,  Burt  Lancaster  and  Mont¬ 
gomery  Clift  already  set  to  star 
and  Alexander  Mackendrick  to  di¬ 
rect.  It  will  be  shot  on  location 
around  Santa  Cruz  and  the  com¬ 
pany  has  purchased  property  there 
and  will  build  permanent  sets 
which  will  be  rented1  to  other  film¬ 
makers  to  “meet  a  big  demand.” 

“Disciple”  will  be  followed  by 
“Separate  Tables,”  which  Terence 
Rattigan  is  screenplaying  from  his 
own  stage  hit.  Film  version  will 
integrate  the  two  basic  stories  of 
the  legit  production  and  it  will  be 
done  with  five  stars.  H-H-L  is  asso¬ 
ciated  in  the  current  Broadway 
production  of  “Tables.” 

Others  on  the  list  for  1957  are 
The  Rabbit  Trap,”  which  J.  P. 
Miller  is  screenplaying  from  his 
own  teleplay,  “Take  A  Giant  Step,” 
based  on  Louis  Peterson’s  play 
about  a  Negro  boy  going  through 
the  pangs  of  adolescence,  and 
“Bandoola,”  which  John  Gay  is 
writing.  Latter  will  actually  be  a 
merger  of  material  from  Col.  J.  H. 
Williams’  novel  of  that  title  and 
Peter  Viertel’s  novel  “White  Hunt¬ 
er,  Black  Heart.” 

In  1958,  H-H-L  will  launch  “The 
Way  West,”  from  A.  B.  Guthrie’s 
Pulitzer  Prize  novel.  It  will  be  the 
most  expensive  production  ever 
undertaken  by  the  indie  with  a 
budget  estimated  at  $5,000,000. 
Lancaster  and  James  Stewart  have 
been  set  to  star  and  the  indie  is 
talking  with  Gary  Cooper  for  a 
third  topline  spot.  Others  on  the 
list  are  “The  Catbird  Seat,”  “Lucy 
Crown”  and  “Tell  It  to  The 
Drums,”  which  Sir  Carol  Reed 
probably  will  direct. 

Hecht  said  it  is  possible  that 
H-H-L  may  do  one  or  more  pic¬ 
tures  away  from  its  present  United 
Artists  releasing  deal  but  nothing 
definite  has  been  decided. 

Hill  cited  the  extent  of  the  com¬ 
pany’s  search  for  new  faces  and 
emphasized  that  “the  whole  growth 
of  the  industry  depends  on  the 
discovery  of  new  talent.” 

Indicative  of  the  indie’s  growth 
in  recent  years,  Hecht  quoted  from 
a  telegram  received  that  morning 
from  United  Artists,  predicting  a 
foreign  gross  of  more  than  $7,000,- 
000.  for  “Trapeze.”  Global  gross, 
he  added,  would  probably  be  in 
the  neighborhood  of  $15,000,000. 
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Adjustment  to  TV 
1$  Biggest  issue 

By  FRED  HIFT 

There  are  several  conclusions — 
some  painful,  others  optimistic— 
to  which  the  motion  picture  indus¬ 
try  has  come  regarding  television 
during  the  past  year.  They  break 
down,  roughly,  into  the  following: 

(1.)  The  bonds,  economic 
and  otherwise,  that  tie  the 
film  biz  to  its  electronic  com¬ 
petition  are  a  lot  stronger  than 
had  originally  been  suspected. 

(2.)  Television  is  competi¬ 
tion — but  only  up  to  a  point; 
after  that,  the  competitive 
strength  of  the  theatres  by  far 
outdistances  the  homescreen. 

(3.)  TV  as  competition  al¬ 
most  takes  a  backseat  to  some 
other  factors  having  a  bearing 
on  the  new  Amercan  way  of 
life,  i.e.,  the  move  to  the  sub¬ 
urbs;  credit  buying,  the  bid  for 
the  entertainment  dollar. 

(4.)  There  are  questionable 
values  in  the  use  of  tv  as  a  pro¬ 
motional  medium  to  sell  theat¬ 
rical  motion  pictures. 

When  video  first  arrived  on  the 
serine  in  strength  following  the 
war,  the  film  industry's  pose  to¬ 
wards  the  new  medium  was  one 
closely  resembling  contempt.  If 
there  were  producers  who  had  no¬ 
tions  of  flirting  with  the  new  out¬ 
let,  the  thought  of  exhibitor  re¬ 
sentment  soon  dissuaded  them. 
Thus  the  British  had  their  day, 
and  the  air  was  swamped  with  their 
pictures,  old  and  new. 

Here  approximately  is  the  situa¬ 
tion  as  it  exists  today: 

All  but  two  of  the  companies — 
Paramount  and  Universal — have 
sold  their  entire  pre-1948  libraries 
to  television,  either  outright  or  via 
leasing  arrangements.  Almost  si¬ 
multaneously,  the  quality  of  the 
"live”  tv  shows  has  dropped  appre¬ 
ciably,  and — by  the  looks  of  it — 
the  medium  has  been  almost  sur¬ 
rendered  to  Hollywood.  Already 
there  is  talk  that  the  post-148  film 
crop  also  may  be  heading  for  the 
tv  stable.  Negotiations  with  the 
various  guilds  are  under  way. 

But  the  production  studios,  which 
collected  many  millions  from  these 
sales,  aren’t  standing  still.  The 
stages  are  busy  with  films  made 
specifically  for  televsion,  an  enter¬ 
prise  started  quite  early  by  Screen 
Gems  (Columbia)  and  later  adopt¬ 
ed  in  force  by  such  companies  as 
20th-Fox  and  Warner  Bros. 


] _ Shortage 

At  the  exhibition  end,  the  “short¬ 
age”  of  top  attractions  has  turned 
the  business  into  something  of  a 
seller’s  market.  The  theatres,  re¬ 
luctantly  but  realistically,  have  rec¬ 
ognized  that  there  was  nothing  they 
could  do  to  prevent  the  dam  from 
breaking,  particularly  once  the 
RKO  library  had  set  the  pace.  And 
theatremen’s  thnking  has  gone 
even  further. 

After  all  the  shouting  about  sub¬ 
scription  television,  an  Oklahoma 
circuit  is  now  planning  to  wire 
some  4,000  homes  in  Bartlesville, 
Okla.,  and  to  provide  them  with 
new  films  on  a  continuous  basis.  In 
other  words,  simply  an  extension  of 
the  theatre  seat  into  the  home. 
How  far,  the  question  is  asked,  is 
it  from  there  to  toll-tv? 

There  is  no  question  at  all  that 
the  impact  of  television  is  one  of  the 
strongest  contributing  factors  to 
the  decline  in  theatrical  admissions 
and  to  the  shape  of  things  to  come, 
i.e.,  a  drastic  shrinkage  in  the  ex¬ 
hibition  plant,  with  the  accent  on 
the  big  firstruns  offering  the  “big*' 
pictures. 

] _ Medium  of  Mediocrity _ | 


As  Elia  Kazan  put  it  very  aptly 
just  recently:  “Television  has  taken 
over  as  the  medium  of  mediocrity. 
Now  it  is  up  to  motion  picture  to 
survive  with  bold,  challenging 
themes.”  This  is  a  course  clearly 
indicated  by  much  of  the  upcoming 
^r-oduct  in  a  Hollywood  falling  in¬ 


creasingly  into  the  reaches  of  the’ 
independents. 

It  is  recognized  that  there  are 
some  things  television  simply,  can¬ 
not  do.  Certain  of  the  “big”  films 
currently  in  release — films  like 
“Giant”  and  “The  Ten  Command¬ 
ments” — are  unlikely  to  ever  ap¬ 
pear  on  the  home  sets.  These  are 
the  kind  of  attractions,  tailored  for 
color  and  huge  screens  that  will  ac¬ 
cent  their  scope,  which  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  draw  audiences  to  the  first- 
runs  wherever  they  may  be.  These, 
and  the  “offbeat”  subjects — like 
“Baby  Doll” — which  tv  neither 
could  nor  would  present. 

In  that  sense,  there  are  those 
who  feel  that  tv  may  have  done  the 
screen  a  favor;  certainly  it  has 
sparked  a  new  kind  of  creativity 
and  imagination  in  a  medium  that 
(Continued  on  page  66) 


Exhibitors  Less 
Neurasthenic  Now 

By  HY  HOLLINGER 

Whither  Allied  States,  whither 
Theatre  Owners  of  America? 

Du  the  two  exhibitor  trade  as¬ 
sociations  get  together  or  remain 
apart?  And  where  stands  their 
“ factory  supply ”? 

The  chapter  and  verse  of  state¬ 
ment  and  counter-statement  of  the 
past  year  would  make  a  weird 
hodgepodge.  But  in  just  such  terms 
of  contradiction  and  oscillation  has 
the  shifting  tale  of  conflicting 
viewpoint  been  written  in  this 
journal. 

Although  there  were  hopeful, 
signs  at  the  year's  end  for  a  settle¬ 
ment  of  the  breach  between  dis¬ 
tribution  and  exhibition,  1956,  for 
the  most  part,  was  marked  by  bit¬ 
ter  name-calling  and  recrimina¬ 
tions  between  both  segments  of  the 
industry.  With  the  industry  facing 
its  toughest  challenge  from  tele¬ 
vision  and  adverse  economic  fac¬ 
tors,  the  tempers  of  both  factions 
of  the  film  business  exploded  on 
more  than  one  occasion.  Each  arm 
of  the  biz  blamed  the  other  for  the 
woes  at  the  paywindow.  The  the- 
atremen  were  charged  with  failure 
to  promote  properly  on  a  local 
level.  The  distributors  were  raked 
for  their  alleged  unfair  trade  prac¬ 
tices,  involving  high  rentals,  prod¬ 
uct  and  print  shortages,  gimmick 
rental  terms,  long-running  pictures, 
and  the  blockbuster-Only  policy. 

| _ Senate  Hearings _ [ 

The  conflict  between  the  warring 
factions  culminated  in  the  now- 
famous  hearing  before  the  Senate 
subcommittee  of  the  Select  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Small  Business.  Both  ex¬ 
hibitor  leaders  and  film  company 
officials  came  to  Washington  armed 
with  evidence  and  testimony  to 
discuss  the  problems  of  the  mo¬ 
tion  picture  industry.  The  exhibs 
called  on  the  Government  to  inter¬ 
vene.  The  film  companies  defended 
their  actions,  asserting  that  these 
were  dictated  by  economic  condi¬ 
tions  and  sound  business  princi¬ 
ples  and  that  they  had  no  desire 
to  harm  their  customers.  Except 
for  Harry  Brandt’s  Independent 
Theatre  Owners  Assn.,  the  exhib¬ 
itors  of  the  nation  on  this  occasion 
presented  a  solid  front. 

The  Senate  hearings  which  con¬ 
sumed  four  days— -March  21,  22 
and  May  21,  22 — resulted  in  760- 
page  report,  full  of  statistics,  affi¬ 
davits,  and  testimony.  The  report 
tended  to  discount  the  complaints 
of  the  theatremen. 

The  Senate  hearings  neverthe¬ 
less  brought  about  two  concrete 
results.  It  indirectly  served  to  win 
the  theatres  the -support  of  Con¬ 
gress  in  relation  to  reducing  the 
Federal  admissions  tax  by  exempt¬ 
ing  admissions  up  to  90c.  It  also 
aided  in  calling  to  the  attention 
of  the  Small  Business  Administra¬ 
tion  the  plight  of  many  of  the 
country’s  small  theatres.  As  a  re¬ 
sult,  the  SBA  amended  its  rules 
whereby  theatres  would  be  eligible 
for  loans  for  theatre. improvements. 

The  hearings  left  the  film  com¬ 
panies  in  a  bitter  mood.  They  felt 
they  have  been  made  the  “patsy” 
for  the  industry’s  troubles  and  they 
(Continued  on  page  66) 


Orderly  Releasing 
Of  Pix  Essential 

By  EDWARD  L.  HYMAN 

(Vice-President,  American  Broad¬ 
casting-Paramount  Theatres ) 

In  the  past  several  years  we  at 
Paramount  Theatres  have  been  be¬ 
laboring  the  need  for  an  orderly 
distribution  of  quality  product 
throughout  the  year.  Perhaps  many 
have  thought  us  extremely  repeti¬ 
tious,  arid  even  tiresome!  But  we 
are  confident  that  we  are  right 
and  that  the  crying  need  is  for 
orderly  distribution.  The  necessity 
has  been  so  apparent  to  us  that  we 
have  kept  repeating  our  thesis  in 
the  hope  that  it  would  eventually 
fall  upon  listening  rather  than  deaf 
ears  and  that  something  construc¬ 
tive  might  emerge. 

In  this  past  year  we  finally  did 
make  progress.  Early  in  the  year 
Leonard  Goldenson  and  I  an¬ 
nounced  our  10  Point  Program  and 
the  wide  publicity  and  endorse¬ 
ments  by  all  segments  of  our  in¬ 
dustry  convinced  us.  that  we  were 
on  the  right  track.  We  thereupon 
set  out  a  follow-through  program 
in  which  we  put  forth  a  tremendous 
amount  of  missionary  work  in  or¬ 
der  to  make  the  plan  a  reality.  It 
did  bear  some  fruit  in  the  past 
May-June  period  in  that  pictures 
of  quality  like  “The  Searchers” 
and  “The  Man  Who  Knew  Too 
Much”  were  made  available.  In 
the  period  from  Thanksgiving  to 
Christmas  we  will  .  have  played 
triple  “A”  features  like  “Giant,” 
“Oklahoma,”  “Friendly  Persuasion” 
and  “Love  Me  Tender.” 

|  No  Gaps  in  Theatres,  Too  | 

However,  our  work  is  not  done. 
In  the  case  of  these  pictures,  we 
urged  all  exhibitors  to  put  forth' 
extra  efforts  in  the  campaigns  and 
to  conceive  and  consummate  ad¬ 
vertising  and  exploitation  beyond 
the  normal.  This  was  done  by 
many  exhibitors.  We  agree, .  and 
we  have  continuously  stated,  that 
the  distributor  should  not  be  asked 
to  take  all  the  responsibility  for 
the  orderly  no-gaps  distribution  we 
seek.  Complete  cooperation  among 
all  segments  of  the  industry — pro¬ 
duction,  distribution,  and  exhibi¬ 
tion — is  absolutely  necessary. 

Our  10-Point  Program  has,  from 
experience,  boiled  down  to  Two 
Points — (a)  The  Orderly  Distribu¬ 
tion  of  Quality  Product  Through¬ 
out  the  Year  and  (b)  The  Rebirth 
of  Showmanship — and  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  exhibitor,  the 
Rebirth  of  Showmanship  is  a  fac¬ 
tor  to  which  he  can  contribute  in 
order  to  make  the  plan  a  success. 
Furthermore,  this  contribution  of 
showmanship  should  come  from 
the  local  level.  Here  is  what  we 

mean: _ 

|  Early  Strategy  Essential  | 
In  the  first  place,  we  feel  that 
exploitation  and  advertising  cam- 
pagns  for  pictures  should  be  con¬ 
ceived  and  begun  far  in  advance 
of  release.  We  have  had  too  many 
examples  of  fine  quality  pictures 
coming  into  town  unheralded  and 
winding  up  with  results  that  were 
undeservedly  low.  The  public  must 
be  made,  aware  of  the  pictures  that 
are  coming  and  the  earlier  and 
more  constantly,  the  better.  Leon¬ 
ard  Goldenson  has  been  the  fore¬ 
most  advocate  of  commencing  pub¬ 
licity  and  exploitation  when  a  pic¬ 
ture  is  conceived  so  that  the  pub¬ 
lic  will  have  a  continually  mount¬ 
ing  interest  in  the  picture  up  to  the 
date  of  its  release.  However,  we 
fully  realize  that  the  job  of  produc¬ 
tion  and  distribution  is  extremely 
difficult  and  complex  and  we  also 
realize  the  many  problems  which 
are  obstacles  in  the  way  of  achiev¬ 
ing  this  kind  of  exploitation  and 
advertising. 

But  we  cannot  disregard  the  tre¬ 
mendous  benefits  to  be  derived  if 
our  ideal  can  be  accomplished.  We 
have  only  to  look  at  some  of  the 
most  recent  examples  of  this  kind 
of  pre-selling.  (“The  Conqueror,” 
“Trapeze,”  “Giant,”  “10  Command¬ 
ments,”  etc.) 

This  is  where  the  exhibitor’s  co¬ 
operation  on  a  local  level  can  be 


invaluable.-*  As  we  have  stated, 
the  first  order  of  things  in  our  busi¬ 
ness  is  the  production  of  a  pic¬ 
ture  and  its  scheduling  for  distri¬ 
bution.  Somewhere  along  this  line, 
and  as  early  as  possible,  every  ex¬ 
hibitor  must  do  everything  possible 
to  help  the  picture  on  the  local 
level.  We  certainly  don’t  court  in 
this  the  usual  lethargic  campaigns 
we  have  been  experiencing  in  the 
past  several  years.  We  mean  an 
all-out  effort  for  every  picture  of 
quality  with  every  showmanship 
trick  being  used.  We  mean  co¬ 
operation  among  exhibitors  in 
every  local  area  both  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  exhibitor  who 
plays  the  particular  picture  and 
from  the  standpoint  of  all  such 
exhibitors  on  an  institutional  basis. 

Who  is  better  equipped  than  the 
(Continued  on  page  66) 


Birthrate  Booms 
New-Era  ‘Parks’ 

By  KAY  CAMPBELL 

Los  Angeles. 

Capitalizing  on  the  booming 
birthrate  of  recent  years,  four  ma¬ 
jor  Southern  California  play¬ 
grounds  —  Disneyland,  Disneyland 
Hotel,  Marineland,  and  Corrigan- 
ville — are  racking  up  record  rev¬ 
enues.  Although  the  eldest  of 
these  is  a  mere  30-months-old,  they 
have  grossed  an  estimated  $20  mil¬ 
lion  on  a  combined  investment  of 
approximately  $30  million.  Taken 
together,  these  are  a  phenomenon 
with  a  challenge  to  pictures. 

Designed  to  lure  not  only  the 
young  but  the  young  in  arteries, 
natives  as  well  as  nomads  and  with 
admission  prices  pegged  to  a  low 
scale,  the  attendance  and  payoff 
have  spiraled  far  beyond  the  in¬ 
vestors’  wildest  dreams. 

Disneyland  opened  its  160-acre 
Magic  Kingdom  with  $17  million 
worth  of  attractions  and  distrac¬ 
tions  July  18,  1955,  with  an  added 
$2  million  last  year.  Since  that 
date,  more  than  5,500,000  persons 
have  paid  for  admission,  rides  and 
souvenirs  with  the  total  take  esti¬ 
mated  at  $12,580,000.  Boxoffice 
figures  reached  a  new  high  last 
Thanksgiving  weekend  with  70,000 
paid  admissions,  ranging  from  90c 
for  adults  to  50c  for  children. 

Jack  Sayers,  who  resigned  from 
Look  Magazine  to  assume  post  of 
'  manager,  has  a  staff  of  700, 
ding  Casey  Jones  engineers 
and  real  live  Injuns  who  add  color 
to  Frontierland,  Tomorrowland, 
Adventureland,  Main  Street  and 
the  Plaza.  All  the  junks,  gondolas, 
and  rickshas  in  other  parts  of  the 
globe  have  no  more  breathtaking 
juveappeal  than  the  horsedrawn 
streetcar,  the  jungle  ,  river  cruise, 
or  Dumbo  the  flying  elephant.  The 
maximum  capacity  for  rides  per 
day  was  98,000;  expansion  has 
upped  this  figure  to  197,547  —  a 
peak  hit  and  maintained  every 
weekend  last  summer. 

|  Food  Profit  Large  | 

The  various  food  concessions 
ranging  from  ice  cream  parlors  and 
candy  stores  to  large  restaurants 
have  an  added  annual  take  of  more 
than  $2  million. 

Disneyland  Hotel,  where  young¬ 
sters  not  only  are  welcome  but  are 
the  ruling  sovereigns,  made  its 
debut  July  1955,  but  the  formal 
opening  was  held  August  ’56.  The 
estimated  take  to  date  on  this  $10,- 
000,000  Wrather-Alvarez  enterprise 
is  $1,545,000 — with  a  sellout  week¬ 
ends  and  during  the  130  days  of 
summer.  Kids  under  1  are  free; 
rooms  are  so  arranged  that  parents 
and  two  youngsters  may  share  a 
room  for  $9  per  diem — including 
private  lanal  and  TV  set.  Gardens, 
orange  groves  (30  acres),  swim¬ 
ming  pools,  sandpiles,  shuffleboard 
courts,  and  cascading  fountains  are 
thrown  in  for  free.  Trained  nurses 
are  in  attendance  at  the  Indoor- 
Outdoor  nursery;  and  a  private 
tram  transports  guests  to  and  from 
Disneyland  and  meets  all  heli¬ 
copter  flights. 

Accurate  figures  are  not  avail¬ 
able  for  the  Gourmet  restaurant 
(Continued  on  page  66) 


Italy’s  Dreary 
Fihn  Outlook 

By  ROBERT  F.  HAWKINS 

Rome. 

The  year  1956  has  been  one  of 
crisis  and  readjustment  in  the 
Italian  Film  Industry.  The  crisis, 
which  saw  the  .  failure  of  several 
important  companies,  including 
Minerva  Films  and  Diana  Cinema- 
tografica,  as  well  as  the  production 
stoppage  of  other  big  outfits  such 
as  Documento,  Lux,  and  others, 
was  triggered  by  the  overlong  de¬ 
lay  in  passage  of  the  protective 
film  legislation,  without  which  the 
Italian  industry  has  shown  it  can¬ 
not  live.  But  the  crisis  is  now  felt 
to  have  been  inevitable,  and  due 
more  to  unrealistic  planning,  ris¬ 
ing  prices  and  debts  which  finally 
reached  the  point  of  no  return. 

The  consequence  has  been  some 
serious  thinking  in  terms  of  re¬ 
trenchment  and  general  belt-tight¬ 
ening,  and,  though  many  and  seri¬ 
ous  problems  remain  to  be  solved, 
industry  officials  now  hope  that 
the  worst  has  passed  and  that 
things  will  soon  again  be  looking 
up. 

For  Italy  continues  to  be  a  profit¬ 
able  market,  especially  for  Yank 
product,  which  this  year  reinforced 
its  dominant  boxoffice  position 
with  a  percentage  of  the  total  take 
varying  from  60  to  an  unprece¬ 
dented  80%.  Allround  gross  for 
1956  is  estimated  in  the  vicinity 
of  $180,000,000,.  with  U.S.  cut  top¬ 
ping  the  $100,000,000  mark.  Only 
a  very  slight  dip  is  expected  in  the 
total  number  of  spectators  (some 
5-10  million  tickets  less  sold),  so 
that,  while  for  the  first  time  in 
years  no  progress  was  made,  the 
situation  has  at  least  remained 
stable  in  the  face  of  rising  costs, 
tv,  crises,  etc. 

The  big  news  of  the  year,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  sharp  rise  of  tele¬ 
vision  (see  separate  story),  has 
been  the  drop  in  boxoffice  power 
of  the  Italian  film.  With  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  the  hybrid  “War  and 
Pe^ce,”  no  worthy  successor  to 
previous  years’  “Don  Camillo”  or 
“Bread,  Love,  and  .  .  .”  as  yet  ap¬ 
peared  on  the  scene. 

Consequently,  local  producers 
have  become  disoriented,  with  few 
knowing  exactly  what  market  to 
aim  for  or  what  type  of  picture  to 
make.  Situation  is  exemplified  in 
the  recent  split  of  a  previously 
successful  production  partnership: 
that  of  Carlo  Ponti  and  Dino  De- 
Laurentiis,  now  both  on  their  own. 
While  Ponti  was  in  favor  of  many 
smalland  medium-budgeters  aimed 
mainly  at  the  Italian  market,  De- 
Laurentiis  favored  few  large-bud¬ 
geted  “epics”  on  an  international 
scale  and  primarily  intended  for 
the  American  market. 

Surprising  fact  is  that  despite 
the  crisis  and  the  resulting  produc¬ 
tion  slowdown,  the  year’s  produc¬ 
tion  total  will  very  probably  hit 
130  features,  about  half  of  them 
in  color.  This  is  only  20  below  last 
year’s  figure  and  easily  tops  the 
“quota  100”  mark  set  as  an  ideal 
twelvemonth  total  by  ANICA, 
Italy’s  industry  association.  A  large 
percentage  of  this  inflationary  total 
is  this  year  made  up  of  films  made 
strictly  for  local  consumption,  but 
the  future  trend  appears  to  be  to¬ 
wards  fewer,  less  costly,  “better” 
pictures — and  co-productions. 

] _ More  U.S.  Deals _ _] 

While  co-production  and  collab¬ 
oration  pacts  with  France,  Ger¬ 
many,  Spain,  Austria,  Sweden, 
Great  Britain,  Argentina,  and  oth¬ 
ers  have  all  been  renewed  and  re¬ 
inforced  during  the  year,  1957 
should  also  show  an  increase  in 
joint  Yank-Italian  projects.  To  this 
effect,  Titanus  Films  has  recently 
signed  a  five-picture  deal  with  20th 
Century  Fox  (the  same  studio  has 
already  made  “Men  and  Wolves” 
for  Columbia  release;  and  “The 
Monte  Carlo  Story”  for  (UA)  and 
is  talking  with  Metro  on  another 
(one-picture)  pact.  Ponti  is  tied  to 
Columbia,  while  DeLaurentiis  has 
worked  with  Paramount  and  may 
(Continued  on  page  66) 
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WHY  LIMIT  ‘SELL’  TO  STARS? 

Producers,  Director ,  Writers 
Could  Have  B.O.  Draw,  Too 


By  JERRY  WALD 


Hollywood. 

That  beguiling  siren  known  as 
television  has,  in  recent  months, 
just  about  pulled  out  all  her  stops, 
what  with  Spectaculars,  Big  Names, 
Broadway 
Shows  and  the 
Best  Old  Mov¬ 
ies.  I  think  it 
is  safe  to  as- 
sume,  there¬ 
fore,  that,  as 
a  source  of 
theatre  com¬ 
petition,  mat¬ 
ters  can’t  get 
worse  —  only 
better.  Most 

Jerry  Wald  of  the  people 
who  have 
found  their  free  home  entertain¬ 
ment  too  fascinating  to  permit 
them  time  to  go  to  the  movies  may 
now,  if  only  to  escape  the  sheer 
presence  of  the  ubiquitous,  lumi¬ 
nous  tube,  go  out  again  and  seek 
the  broader  and  more  refreshing 
vistas  that  are  offered  in  their 
local  theatre.  At  least,  it  doesn’t 
eeem  unreasonable  to  expect  them 
to  do  this,  especially  if  we  give 
them  a  little  prodding. 

It  is  this  “little  prodding’’  that 
I  would  like  to  talk  about.  Motion 
picture  makers  have  many  things 
in  their  favor,  some  of  which  I 
think  they  are  inclined  to  forget. 
They  have  a  medium  at  their  dis¬ 
posal  that  is  second  to  none  in  its 
expressive  capabilities.  It  is  im¬ 
pressive  visually  and  aurally,  and 
provides  an  audience  with  the 
group  emotional  catharsis  that  has 
been  the  goal  of  drama  since  its 
inception  some  2,000  years  ago. 
They  have  the  exclusive  services 
of  a  number  of  stars  who  do  not 
appear  in  any  other  medium  (and 
who,  I  might  add,  have  an  enor¬ 
mous  popularity  with  the  public). 
They  do  not  have  to  please  adver¬ 
tisers  and  the  wives  and  mothers- 
in-law  of  advertisers.  And  they 
have  an  almost  unlimited  interna¬ 
tional  audience  eager  to  see  good 
films. 


Forget  The  Past 


Perhaps  the  reason  some  of  these 
Important  virtues  are  forgotten  is 
because  we  waste  time  bemoaning 
the  fact  that  our  situation  is  no 
longer  as  it  was  a  year  ago,  or  five 
years  ago,  or  during  the  lush  ana 
dream-like  days  when  all  produc¬ 
tion  was  a  “sure  thing’’  (whenever 
that  was).  But  if  the  risk  has  in¬ 
creased,  the  challenge  and  the  pos¬ 
sible  rewards  have  increased  also. 
I  have  many  times  pointed  out  that 
tl\e  biggest  majority  of  top  box- 
office  pictures  have  been  made 
since  the  advent  of  television. 

Since  we  have  a  great  medium 
and  a  demonstrably  huge  potential 
audience,  we  have  only  to  bring 
them  together.  To  do  this,  we  must 
make  use  of  all  our  resources,  some 
of  which  are  too  often  neglected. 
If  we  are  to  lure  people  out  of 
their  homes  and  into  the  theatres 
again,  we  must  offer  attractive 
t>ait — bait  that  glitters  and  scin¬ 
tillates,  that  offers  a  great  deal 
and  then  fulfills  its  promise.  In 
other  words,  I  don’t  mean  false 
aex  advertising,  which  only  too 
often  seems  to  be  the  only  gim¬ 
mick  that  ever  occurs  these  days 
to  our  advertising  campaigners.  1 
mean  really  to  offer  people  their 
money’s  worth,  and  let  them  know 
about  it 

As  we  all  know,  there  are  a  num¬ 
ber  of  elements  that  go  into  the 
making  of  every  film.  The  most 
Important  of  these  elements  to  an 
audience,  whether  they  are  con¬ 
sciously  aware  of  it  or  not  (and 
part  of  ou„  job  must  be  to  make 
them  conscitusly  aware),  are  the 
various  creative  contributions  that 
go  into  the  making  of  a  film.  These 
are  the  contributions  of  the  pro¬ 
ducer,  writer,  director,  performer 
and,  also,  the  set  designer,  the 
cinematographer  and  the  costume 
designer. 


Sell  All  Credits 


What  I  should  like  to  ask  is:  do 
we  get  our  full  value  from  all  of 
these  contributions — not  in  the 
creative  sense  for  it  may  be  as¬ 
sumed  that  these  creative  talents, 
In  the  making  of  a  film,  have  done 
the  best  job  of  which'  they  are 
capable  as  artists  and  professionals 


— but  In  the  sense  of  selling  these 
contributions  to  the  public? 

The  star  system  has  for  many 
years  now  been  our  basic  and  most 
obvious  form  of  “box-office  insur¬ 
ance.”  Films  are  often  financed  on 
the  strength  of  a’  star  name  or  two. 
We  know  that  people  often  speak 
of  seeing  “the  latest  Crawford,” 
or  “the  new  John  Wayne  movie.” 
We  know  that  a  certain  number  of 
people  will  see  any  film  so  long  as 
it  has  their  favorite  in  it.  For  a 
certain  number  of  others  the  star 
name  will  at  least  be  a  very  defi¬ 
nite  attraction  for  them,  even  if 
they  do  ultimately  inquire,  before 
deciding  definitely  to  go,  the  name 
of  the  picture. 

Where  we  fall  down,  however, 
is  not  in  our  use  of  star  names, 
but  in  our  use  of  the  names  of  the 
other  creative  talents  that  go  into 
film  making- -producers,  directors, 
writers,  etc.  There  could  be  box- 
office  gold  in  such  names,  but  we 
rarely  make  enough  of  an  effort 
to  dig  it  out.  It  is  an  effort,  I  think, 
that  we  should  make  more  thor- 
oughly.  _ 


Directors  With  S.  A. 


You  can  just  about  name  on  the 
fingers  of  one  hand  the  directors 
whose  names  mean  anything  to  the 
American  public.  Yet  in  France, 
for  instance,  “tin  film  de”  followed 
by  the  director’s  name  often 
achieves  billing  above  the  star 
names.  At  the  least,  it  always  re¬ 
ceives  prominent  billing.  When 
Otto  Preminger  used  this  method 
of  presenting  his  name  as  the  di¬ 
rector  of  “The  Man  With  the  Gold¬ 
en  Arm”  (which  was  a  good  at¬ 
tempt  to  establish  the  kind  of 
value  I  am  speaking  of),  he  was 
criticized  severely  for  taking  too 
much  personal  credit.  However,  he 
was  merely  following  a  European 
custom  that  has  given  commercial 
value  added  significance  to  an  im¬ 
portant  creative  talent  in  the  mak¬ 
ing  of  films. 

The  directors’  names  that  have 
been  established  in  our  country 
have  acquired,  significantly,  almost 
as  much  marquee  value  as  any  star 
name.  There  is,  most  outstanding¬ 
ly,  Alfred  Hitchcock,  a  director 
whose  name,  in  fact,  has  more 
magic  than  his  stars,  even  though 
he  almost  always  uses  top  perform¬ 
ers.  People  don’t  say:  have  you 
seen  the  new  X  .  .  .  picture?  They 
say:  have  you  seen  the  new  Hitch¬ 
cock  picture  with  X  .  .  .? 

A  number  of  other  directors 
have  acquired  a  glow  of  star  dust 
around  their  names,  like  George 
Stevens,  Cecil  B.  DeMille,  John 
Huston  and  the  aforementioned 
Otto  Preminger,  to  name  a  few, 
but  for  each  of  these  there  are  sev¬ 
eral  who  might  as  well  be  anon¬ 
ymous  as  far  as  the  public  is  con¬ 
cerned.  It’s  not  necessary  here  to 
put  the  finger  of  blame  for  this  on 


anyone.  I’m  only  trying  to  suggest 
an  opportunity  and  a  direction  ,in 
which  to  create  more  star  value 
for  our  films,  and  so  make  them 
just  that  much  more  attractive  to 
the  public. 

Another  important  name  that 
should  always  be  established  in  the 
mind  of  the  public  is  that  of  the 
producer.  The  names  of  Sam  Gold- 
wyn,  David  Selznick,  Darryl  Zan- 
uck,  Pan  Berman,  Arthur  Freed, 
Buddy  Adler,  Sam  Zimbalist,  for 
instance,  are  firmly  implanted  in 
the  public  consciousness  as  synon¬ 
ymous  with  fine  screen  entertain¬ 
ment.  And  certainly  there  are  a 
good  number  of  others  who  are 
known  to  the  public,  and  to  whose 
pictures  the  public  may  always 
look  for  an  assurance  of  excellence. 
But  here  again,  we  can  make  a 
still  more  concentrated  effort  to 
give  these  names  the  marquee 
value  that  they  deserve. 

In  the  same  way,  I  don't  believe 
we  get  as  much  worth  as  we  can 
out  of  the  contributions  made  by 
our  writers.  Has  anyone  ever  made 
the  simple  observation  that  books 
sell  to  a  very  wide  public  and  yet 
only  boast  one  “star”  name — the 
name  of  the  author?  Why  not  cap¬ 
italize  to  the  greatest  possible  ex¬ 
tent  on  our  writers’  names?  Movie 
makers  have  done  this  with  Hem¬ 
ingway  Steinbeck,  Rodgers  and 
Hammerstein,  Irving  Berlin  and 
perhaps  one  or  two  others.  But 
there  are  innumerable  other  writ¬ 
ers  who,  as  writers,  have  had  a 
very  respectable  amount  of  pub¬ 
licity  and  that  are.  therefore  known 
to  a  pretty  large  public.  Yet  we 
hardly  ever  make  adequate  use  of 
this  fact. 

Actually,  there  seems  to  be  al¬ 
most  a  reticence  to  take  pride  in 
the  full  range  of  creative  talents 
that  contribute  to  the  making  of 
our  films.  Our  attitude  is  almost 
similar — and  as  short-sighted — to 
that  of  a  manufacturer  who  makes 
no  effort  to  promote  his  brand 
name.  Yet  one  of  the  sure  ways 
to  have  a  constant  and  extended 
merchandising  success  is  to  estab¬ 
lish  a  brand  name  in  the  minds 
of  the  public,  and  make  that  name 
synonymous  with  quality  and  de¬ 
pendability. 

It  is  important  today  to  impress 
the  public  with  the  superiority  of 
screen  entertainment  in  every  way 
that  we  can.  People  are  inevitably 
becoming  bored  with  the  unin¬ 
spired  sameness  of  what  they  are 
offered  as  daily  fare  in  the  home. 
They  want  to.be  surprised  in  their 
entertainment.  Each  day  they  flip 
their  television  dial  restlessly,  and 
scan  their  newspapers  surveying 
the  ads.  This  is  a  situation  that  we 
must  take  advantage  of  by  offer¬ 
ing  freshness  and  quality  in  our 
motion  pictures.  One  of  the  ways 
to  convey  the  worth  of  what  we 
have  to  offer  is  to  attach  full  value 
to  the  fine  creative  talents  thai 
have  contributed  to  it.  In  our  con¬ 
certed  effort  to  prod  and  pry  the 
public  out  of  the  easy  chair  and 
into  the  theatres  of  the  nation  we 
must  use  all  of  our  strength — not 
just  a  part  of  it.  The  above  is  only 
one  of  many  sources  of  potential 
strength  at  our  disposal.  With  our 
showmanship  instincts  to  guide  us, 
let's  make  the  most  of  it! 


How  Not  To  Write 

==  By  JERRY  D.  LEWS  = 


It’s  difficult  to  stop  writing  once  . 
you’ve  started  a  script,  so  obvious¬ 
ly  the  point  of  greatest  danger  is 
putting  that  first  sheet  of  blank 
paper  in  the  typewriter. 

Even  if  you’ve  gone  that  far, 
though,  all  is  not  yet  lost.  Before 
it’s  too  late,  grab  the  small  ribbon- 
color  indicator,  put  it  on  the  white 
dot,  and  start  typing  “The  quick 
brown  fox  jumped  over  the  lazy 
dog.”  In  that  way,  you’ll  clean 
the  keys  so  when  you  do  get 
started,  you’ll  be  writing  with  a 
clean  typewriter. 

Every  action  which  keeps  you 
from  starting  the  script  must  be 
similarly  constructive.  Anyone 
can  keep,  from  writing  indefinitely, 
for  example,  by  mashing  his  port¬ 
able  with  a  fire  ax,  but  that  kind  of 
delay  wins  you  no  points.  , 

Sharpening  your  pencils,  reading 
Variety,  Daily  and  Weekly,  sort¬ 
ing  paper  clips  (and  unlinking 
them)  are  amateur  examples  of 
shopworn  methods  of  delaying 
work.  No  professional  can  be 
proud  of  using  them,  even  in  un¬ 
usual  circumstances. 

It  takes  talent  to  come  up  with 
new  ideas  on  how  to  avoid  writing 
'FADE  IN,”  but  we  are  in  a  cre¬ 
ative  field. 

At  least  one  original  evasion  of 
this  writer’s  is  so  simple  it  borders 
on  genius.  It  has  been  under 
writers’  noses  for  hundreds  of 
years,  and  not  to  be  immodest,  we 
feel  the  entire  membership  of  the 
Writers  Guild  of  America,  East  and 
West,  owes  us  a  debt  of  gratitude 
it  will  never  be  able  to  repay  for 
making  this  public,  and  available 
to  all  writers  without  royalty  pay¬ 
ment. 


and  keep  a  three-hole  punch  ma¬ 
chine  handy  at  the  office.  This  en¬ 
ables  you  to  kill  almost  as  much 
time  as  you  like  punching  the 
holes  in  your  stock. 

One  delightful  friend  can  kill 
hours,  but  there  are  purists  who 
claim  he’s  cheating.  He  punches 
holes  in  one  sheet  at  a  time,  and 
buys  his  paper  by  the  ream. 

If  you  first  write  on  a  pad  before 
using  the  typewriter,  always  use  a 
pen  instead  of  a  pencil.  This  may 
seem  trivial,  so  far  as  killing  time 
is  concerned,  but  there  are  unex¬ 
pected,  delightful  dividends  when 
you  least  expect  them.  For  in¬ 
stance,  your  pen  might  run  dry  in 
the  middle  of  a  scene.  Now,  in¬ 
stead  of  merely  killing  a  few  sec¬ 
onds  sharpening  a  pencil,  you’ve 
got  to  go  out  and  find  a  refill  for 
your  pen.  If  you’re  at  all  con¬ 
scientious  about  it,  you  can  mur¬ 
der  the  better  part  of  a  morning 
finding  the  right  kind  of  refill. 


A  Real  Dilly 


The  Foreign  Flank 


The  trick,  when  all  other  meth¬ 
ods  of  delay  have  failed,  is: 

Count  your  carbon  paper. 

You  can  get  approximately  10 
pages  from  each  sheet  of  carbon 
paper.  Have  you  enough  to  get 
through  the  script?  Make  sure  be¬ 
fore  you  start. 

This  is  a  hydra-Iieaded  weapon, 
and  is  really  a  double  delay  in  one, 
a  magnificent  achievement  virtual¬ 
ly  unmatched  in  the  history  of 
procrastination.  When  you  get 
through  counting  the  carbon  papei- 
(which  must  be  done  slowly,  so  you 
don’t  wrinkle  the  sheets),  you  sim¬ 
ply  have  to  get  up  and  wash  your 
hands.  Obviously,  you  can’t  write 
with  dirty  hands. 

One  of  the  dividends  of  this 
clever  move  is  that  on  the  way  to 
the  room  where  you’re  going  to 
wash  your  hands,  you  may  meet 
someone  whose  conversation  will 
kill  another  10  minutes.  That  de¬ 
lay  is,  of  course,  10  minutes  of 
pure  gravy. 

Having  made  certain  of  your 
supply  of  carbon  paper,  you  may 
now  glance  at  your  stock  of  white 
paper.  Do  you  have  enough? 

Before  going  on,  one  important 
point  about  paper  should  be  made. 
Always  buy  paper  without  the 
three  staple  holes  along  the  side, 


The  true  professional,  of  course, 
drives  a  Jaguar,  uses  an  Olivetti 
typewriter,  and  a  foreign  made 
pen.  The  subtle  reason  behind  it 
all  is  that  it  takes  so  much  longer 
to  repair  any  of  them,  since  re¬ 
placement  parts,  fortunately,  are 
not  as  available  as  for  the  domestic 
products. 

Do  you  have  any  notion  of  the 
sheer  delight,  for  instance,  of  not 
being  able  to  get  to  the  office  be¬ 
cause  your  local  Jaguar  dealer  is 
out  of  points  for  the  electric  fuel 
pump? 

Writing  this  kind  of  guest  col¬ 
umn  for  nothing  is,  of  course,  an¬ 
other  brilliant  method  of  not  start¬ 
ing  a  script,  but  you  have  to  be 
lucky  enough  to  be  asked  to  con¬ 
tribute,  so  I  guess  this  isn’t  avail¬ 
able  to  everyone.  Besides,  the 
Variety  Annual  comes  so  seldom 
this  doesn’t  really  count  as  a  time- 
killer,  However,  there  must  be 
hundreds  of  letters-to-the-editors 
you’re  dying  to  write.  One  or  two 
a  day  will  kill  an  hour  every  morn¬ 
ing,  since  even  if  they’re  short  let¬ 
ters,  you  can  polish  and  repolish 
every  paragraph. 

We’d  like  to  hear  from  other 
writers  about  their  favorite  time 
consumers.  For  the  most  novel 
suggestion,  we’ll  offer  a  valuable 
prizze — an  office  clock  that  doesn’t 
work. 

Can  you  imagine  how  much  time 
you  can  kill  trying  to  fix  that? 


BOMB  SCARE  HALTS 
‘DOLL’ IN  NEW  HAVEN 

New  Haven. 

Following  a  tip  to  police  that 
a  bomb  had  been  planted  in  the 
Roger  Sherman  Theatre  here,  man¬ 
ager  Irving  Heilman  cleared  the 
house  for  an  hour.  So  as  to  avoid 
possible  panic,  he  told  the  audi¬ 
ence  that  the  projection  equipment 
had  ceased  working  and  the  per¬ 
formance  of  “Baby  Doll”  had  to 
be  interrupted. 

An  hour’s  search  proved  the 
bomb  tip  to  be  a  fake  and  the 
theatre  was  reopened. 
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•  Data  for  this  year  includes  pictures  approved  in  Hollywood  only. 

t  Including  such  sources  as  comic  strips,  radio  and  television  programs,  non-fiction,  travelogues,  poems,  etc. 
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PICTURES 


WHAT’S  MY  PLAYING  ATTITUDE? 


(Or, “I  CALL  HIM  HAMLET  BUT  WE  CAN  CHANGE  THE  NAME”) 


Hollywood. 

Hello  there!  I  suppose  you’re  wondering  why  I  called 
you  all  together. 

Well,  showfolk,  my  subject  today  is  The  Art  of  Story 
Telling.  Perhaps  I  should  be  more  specific  and  say  The 
Art  of  Telling  a  Story  Verbally. 

The  pen  might  be  mighter  than  the  sword  in  some  lit¬ 
erary  circles,  but  the  mouth  is  the  tool  most  often  used 
these  days  on  the  commercial  plateaus  of  show  business 
to  bring  story  buyer  and  seller  together. 

In  fact,  the  verbal  telling  is  more  and  more  the  vogue 
in  all  the  various  entertainment  media.  The  short  cut 
and  reading  time-saver  for  the  Busy  Busy  Executive  who 
scorns  the  five  pound  manuscript  in  the  sweaty  hand  of 
the  Author,  and  barks,  “OK,  kid,  I  don’t  have  to  plow 
through  that!  What’s  your  story?  If  it’s  any  good  you 
should  be  able  to  tell  it  in  one  line  or  at  the  most  one 
paragraph!  Shoot!” 

With  knocking  knees;  faint  heart,  dry  mouth,  thick 
tongue,  and  a  spurious  smile  of  confidence,  the  Author 
begins. 

‘•Well,  you  see,  sir — I  kind  of  hate  to  lose  the  flavor — 
I  mean  you  could  only  get  by  reading  it — but  briefly  it’s 
a  story  about  this  girl— but  she’s  no  ordinary  girl — she’s 
beautiful  —  and  she’s  a  fishmonger’s  daughter  in  Ice¬ 
land — ” 

“Iceland!” 

“Yes,  sir — but  it  could  be  laid  any  place — wherever 
they  have  fish — and  fishing  boats — ” 

“Go  head.” 

“Anyway,  Maura — ” 

“Her  father?” 

“No,  sir — that’s  the  girl’s  name.  But  I  just  made  it  that 
it  could  be  any  name.  Anyway,  talking  about  her  father 
— he  has  this  little  shop — ” 

“You  just  said  they  sold  fish  off  their  boat!  Now  you 
tell  me  he’s  a  shopkeeper?  Have  you  thought  this  story 
through,  Boy?  I’m  a  busy  man — ” 

“It’s  a  fishmonger’s  shop,  sir — I  suppose  I  should  have 
said  ‘stall.’  It’s  the  boy  who  owns  the  fishing  boat — only 
he  doesn’t  own  it,  he’s  making  payments  on  it.  But  I’m 
getting  ahead  of  myself.  Anyway,  our  story  begins  some 
time  ago—” 

“Wait — I  don’t  want  any  period  stories!  Let’s  not  waste 
your  time  and  mine.  I’ll  never  forget  what  Carl  Laemmle 
Senior  said  when  he  was  running  Universal— and  it’s  just 
as  sound  today.  Know  what  he  said?” 

"No,  sir.” 

“He  said,  ‘I  don’t  want  any  more  of  these  stories  where 
the  hero  writes  with  a  feather!’  ” 

“Ha-ha,  yes,  sir — but  this  could  be  made  a  timely  story 
— -because  it’s  basically  about  love.  Anyway — oh,  I  should 
tell  you  first  that  there’s  this  parrot — ” 

“What  parrot?” 

“On  the  second  floor  over  the  shop — er— stall,  that  plays 
a  pretty  important  and  amusing  part  in  Maura’s  love 


life—” 

“The  father?  Now  look,  son,  I  don’t  want  any  ‘middle- 
aged  romance’  if  that’s  what  you’re  getting  at!  Where 
the  lovers  are  a  couple  of  poor  slobs — this  Marty  thing 
in  my  book  was  a  fluke!  So  save  your  breath  if  it’s  a 
love  story  about  the  father.  You  see,  son,  let  me  give 
you  some  advice  born  of  long  experience — ” 

“But  you  haven’t  heard  the  story  yet.” 

“Know  why?  Because  you  can’t  tell  it.  You  haven’t 
thought  it  out.  Look,  pal,  if  you’ve  got  a  story  you  can 
tell  it.  Oh,  you  can  fake  around  on  paper,  sure.  Like 
all  them  novelists.  Write  all  around  the  subject.  Ten 
paragraphs  about  “the  dawn  breaking”  when  in  the  screen¬ 
play  all  you  write  is  EXT.  PANORAMIC  SHOT-SKY- 
DAWN  BREAKS!  The  fancy  schmancy  words.  That 
“Rosey  pink  fingers  that  tear  away  the  last  violet  veils 
of  night”  type  crud  is  only  window-dressing!  Underbrush 
to  cover  up  the  fact  that  the  guy  has  no  stdry!  Too  much 
parsley  covers  up  the  roast!  That’s  why  I  never  read  any¬ 
thing!  I  make  writers  tell  me  the  story — ” 

As  our  defeated  Author  slowly  sinks  out  of  sight  and 
the  producer  goes  back  to  his  Racing  Form,  we  can  only 
wonder  whether  Scheherezade  had  the  same  trouble. 

But  don’t  be  dismayed,  Pen  Pals,  I’m  here  to  help  you. 
Faint  heart  never  won  fair  contract.  This,  after  all,  is 
not  only  to  be  an  inspirational  monograph,  but  a  prac¬ 
tical  workaday  one  as  well. 

Which  gets  us  neatly  to 

CHAPTER  1 


“You,  Too,  Can  Be  A  Story  Teller  In  10  Uneasy  Lessons .” 

Rule  One:  Don’t  speak  slowly,  i.e.  talk  fast.  And  not 
too  many  gestures.  And  never  forget  the  Producer  is 
just  as  afraid  of  you  as  you  are  of  him. 

Which  gets  us  to 


CHAPTER  2 


“ Past  Pitfalls  In  The  Lives  of  Great  Men  And 
How  To  Avoid  And  Profit  By  Them.” 

I  had  thought  of  starting  with  several  anecdotes  from 
my  own  past,  but  then  I  thought  it  might  be  more  modest 
if  I  began  with  somebody  else’s — Leo  McCarey’s,  for  in¬ 
stance.  Told  to  me  in  his  own  words,  and  I  might  add 
in  a  voice  still  trembling  with  shock— although  the  ter¬ 
rible  incident  happened  nearly  25  years  ago,  when  Leo 
had  only  one  directional  credit  to  his  name  and  was  a 
fledgling  megger  under  contract  at  the  old  Fox  Studios, 

Conan  Doyle,  with  his  penchant  for  pungent  titles, 
would  have  captioned  it  “The  Scraping  Sound.” 

The  Scene:  Leo  McCarey's  own  tiny  office  with  his 
name  proudly  lettered  on  the  door. 

Cast  of  Characters:  Leo  and  the  Executive  Producer 
in  charge  of  medium  budget  pictures. 

As  we  fad'e  in,  Leo  is  in  the.  middle  of  telling  a  new 
story  for  a  film  he  is  pitching  at  his  smiling  boss.  Leo, 
encouraged  by  the  smile,  is  doing  good.  He  is  now  de¬ 
scribing,  shot  by  shot,  just  how  he  will  shoot  the  picture. 
He  is  cutting  up  some  fine  directorial  touches.  His  elo¬ 
quent  hands  paint  pictures,  in  the  smoky  air,  of  hilarious 
pratfalls. 

Suddenly  there  is  a  peculiar  scraping  sound.  Leo  pays 
ho  heed,  tdo  caught  up  in  his  exciting  climax. 

Again  the  scraping  sound!  Louder.  This  time  Leo 
looks  around  and  sees  the  source— a  Workman  outside  in 
the  hall,  methodically  scraping  Leo’s  name  off  the  door 
letter  by  letter!  Already  tne  “Me”  is  gone! 

“Go  ahead.  What’s  the  finish?”  asks  the  executive, 
with  the  scraping  sound  still  ringing  in  his  ears. 


(A  Monograph  on  the  Art  of  Story  Telling) 


By  KEN  ENGLUND 

along  with  the  sound  of  the  dropping  of  his  option,  Leo 
finished  the  story  with  gestures  as  the  last  letter  of  his 
name  bit  the  dust. 


CHAPTER  3 

“The  Trials  And  Tribulations  Of  A  Screen  Writer.” 

Picture  if  you  will  Arthur  Hornblow’s  office  at  Para¬ 
mount  some  15  years  ago. 

Cast  of  Characters — Arthur  and  two  writers.  Let’s  call 
them  Don  Hartman  and  Ken  Englund.  Their  assignment 
to  revamp  that  venerable  old  success,  “Nothing  But  The 
Truth,”  to  fit  the  talents  of  Bob  Hope  and  Paulette  God¬ 
dard. 

The  occasion — the  first  reading  of  the  script.  As  per 
producer  Hornblow’s  usual  procedure,  the  screenplay  was 
99%  dialog.  The  stage  directions  and  business  he  pre¬ 
ferred  to  have  the  writers  outline  verbally  during  a  read¬ 
ing  of  the  dialog,  to  test  the  soundness  of  the  action. 

It  was  my  turn  to  paint  a  glowing  word  picture  of  a 
love  scene  when  enter  another  character — the  actor  who 
had  played  the  Zombie  in  the  Hope-Hornblow  thriller, 
“The  Ghost  Breakers.”  He  was  a  huge  colored  gentle¬ 
man  who  trained  dogs  between  film  assignments,  and  was 
currently  training  Hornblow’s  high-strung  Dalmatian. 

This  fateful  day  was  the  culmination  of  two  months  of 
dog  school,  and  the  Trainer-Zombie  announced  that  the 
Dalmatian  had  been  broken  of  several  bad  habits. 

“Do  you  think  he’ll  still  hate  me?”  asked  Hornblow 
warily.  For  this,  it  was  revealed,  was  one  of  the  dog’s 
chief  neuroses. 

The  Trainer  assured  Hornblow  that  the  dog  was  cured 
of  all  malice,  and  after  some  money  changed  hands,  the 
Zombie  left  and  the  Dalmatian  remained  in  the  office  to 
stare  at  the  three  occupants. 

“Go  right  ahead,  Ken,  and  ignore  him,”  ordered  Horn¬ 
blow. 

I  put  my  script  down  alongside  my  chair  and  picked  up 
where  I  left  off  in  the  love  scene  I  was  describing.  Half¬ 
way  through,  the  Dalmatian  bared  his  teeth  at  Hornblow 
and  lifted  his  leg  over  the  script. 

Of  course,  dogs  have  a  lot  more  intelligence  than  peo¬ 
ple  give  them  credit  for. 

The  next  day  when  we  looked  for  cuts  the  love  scene 
was  the  first  to  go. 

Moral:  Never  tell  a  story  lo  a  producer  with  a  dog  in 
the  room. 


CHAPTER  4 

“ Never  tell  a  story  to  a  producer  with  another  writer 
in  the  room” 

For  if  there’s  anything  worse  than  a  Dalmatian,  it’s 
another  writer.  Nine  times  out  of  ten  he’ll  be  secretly 
or  openly  competing  with  you,  and  all  the  while  you’re 
talking  his  facial  expressions  are  bound  to  influence  the 
producer.  Imagine  if  Bacon  sat  in  the  office  while  Shake¬ 
speare  told  “Hamlet.” 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  you  don’t  have  to  imagine  it.  I 
once  wrote  the  scene.  Sir  Milton,  the  producer,,  has  just 
introduced  Bill  Shakespeare  to  his  nephew,  Sir  Francis 
Bacon,  who  has  been  invited  to  the  story  conference  to 
act  as  a  mere  sounding  board.” 

Shall  we  listen? 

SIR  MILTON 

Bill,  tell  the  story  to  Francis.  Francis,  see  what  we 
might  salvage  out  of  this — 

FRANCIS 

Now,  fellows,  I  am  just  here  for  laughs,  but  I’ll  be  glad 
to  throw  in  whatever  I  can. 

(he  lights  his  pipe) 

God  knows  it  would  hardly  be  fair  for  me  to  get  any¬ 
thing  out  of  this.  What’s  your  notion,  Bill? 

BILL 

Well,  this  Danish  Prince — 

SIR  MILTON 

Or  Irish,  Francis,  they’re  a  jollier  race.  I  don’t  want 
you  boys  to  be  tied  down  to  anything. 

BILL 

Anyway,  I  call  him  Hamlet — 

FRANCIS 

( pulling  on  his  pipd  thoughtfully) 

Hmmm — 

BILL 

— sees  a — 

-  SIR  MILTON 

Wait,  Bill.  You  had  a  thought,  Francis.  What  was  it? 
That’s  what  I  want,  reactions. 

FRANCIS 

It’s  nothing  that  we  can’t  fix — 

SIR  MILTON 

What? 

FRANCIS 

Nothing,  except  Hamlet  isn’t  an  Ii'ish  name.  I  just 
throw  that  in  for  what  it’s  worth. 

BILL 

Anyway,  the  ghost  of  Hamlet’s  father  appears  and  tells 
his  son  of  his  murder — 

FRANCIS 

Wait,  This  isn’t  the  old  Icelandic  saga  about  the  son 
avenging  -his  father’s  murder? 

BILL  (feebly) 

I  thought  I  had  a  new  treatment  of  it. 

FRANCIS 

Oh,  but  Billy.  You  can't  use  that  hackneyed  revenge 
angle.  You  can’t  palm  it  off  a  Norse  legend  again  no 
matter  how  you  disguise  it — 

SIR  MILTON 

I’ve  only  been  trying  to  tell  him  that  for  a  half  hour. 
FRANCIS 

Why  not  build  on  the  one  fresh  element  we’ve  got — the 
Irish  nobleman? 

BILL  ( completely  broken) 

It — might  be  something — 

SIR  MILTON 

Is  there  anything  in  "Othello”  we  could  use?  We  own 
it. 

Any  more  would  be  painful. 


Then  there’s  that  other  familiar  character  to  avoid — • 
The  Face  Watcher.  Some  fellows  watch  clocks.  But  this 
fellow  watches  faces — bosses’  faces. 

When  the  Boss  frowns  at  a  point  in  your  story,  he 
frowns.  When  the  Boss  laughs  at  one  of  your  comedy 
scenes,  he  laughs— hollowly — enviously. 

Which  puts  me  in  mind  of  a  scene  some  years  ago  in 
Sam  Goldwyn’s  office.  He  was  death  on  Face  Watchers 
and  would  play  tricks  to  smoke  them  out.  Like  on  this 
particular  occasion  when  we  were  discussing  one  of  the 
funny  day  dreams  James  Thurber  had  authorized  for  “The 
Secret  Life  of  Walter  Mitty.” 

Without  any  warning,  Mr.  G.,  with  deliberate  dead  pan, 
turned  on  the  Face  Watcher  and  asked  for  his  “honest 
opinion.” 

“Is  that  a  funny  scene — ”  began  Goldwyn. 

“Frankly,  Mr.  Goldwyn,  if  you  want  my  honest  opinion 
— ”  cut  in  the  Face  Watcher  who  was  anti-Thurber  in 
his  tastes,  “of  all  the  comedy  scenes  I’ve  ever  heard — ” 
“This  is  one  of  the  most  hilarious,”  smiled  Goldwyn. 
“Ye-a-a-h,”  switched  the  Face  Watcher  in  midair.  “Just 
great,”  turning  the  pan  on  his  lips  to  praise  in  the  nick 
of  time. 

In  the  trade  this  is  known  as  the  Half  Gaynor  or  Com¬ 
plete  Summersault  In  Mid-Conference. 

CHAPTER  5 

Wives  and  Other  Hazards. 

Never  tell  a  story  to  a  producer  with  a  wife  in  the  room. 
First  of  all,  she  can  upset  him  by  turning  up  at  the 
office  and  peeking  in  with  the  glad  tidings,  “Excuse  me, 
Herman,  but  I  need  a  check — ” 

And  things  like,  “I  wonder  if  I  should  go  to  the  Farm¬ 
er’s  Market  or  pick  up  the  new  Picasso  first?” 

And,  “Goodbye,  dear,  I  won’t  disturb  you — Oh,  but  you 
heard  about  your  brother? — Nothing,  except  the  insurance 
company  detectives  found  an  empty  can  of  gasoline  in  the 
back  of  the  store  and  now  there’s  some  silly  fuss  and 
nonsense  about  them  no4-  wantinp  to  pay  for  the  fire.  ’Bye, 
darling — nose  to  the  grindstone!” 

At  the  Producer’s  Home  it  s  even  worse.  You’ve  got 
the  Producer’s  Kids  who  keep  coming  in  to  kiss  Daddy 
goodnight.  Then  Mama  sinks  into  a  chair  with  a  drink  in 
her  hand  and  promises  to  be  “quiet  as  a  mouse.” 

“My  little  sounding  board,”  grins  the  producer,  putting 
a  proud  and  affectionate  arm  around  the  little  woman. 
“Continue.” 

You  do,  but  not  for  long.  The  quiet  little  mouse  has 
turned  into  a  big  fat  loud-mouthed  rat. 

“Excuse  me,  but  as  newly  elected  President  of  the 
P.T.A.,  I  wouldn’t  want  my  own  children  seeing  a  scene 
like  that!  Why  does  the  heroine  have  to  be  a  prostitute? 
Couldn’t  she  just  be  the  girl  next  door?  Who's  just  a 
little  wild?” 

And  you’ll  be  wild  by  the  time  you  get  out  of  there. 
But  you  have  only  yourself  to  blame.  You  shouldn’t  have 
consented  to  have  the  conference  in  his  livingroom  in  the 
first  place. 

CHAPTER  6 

“Never  Tell  a  Story  to  a  Producer  in  a  Barber  Chair.” 
This  is  a  true  story,  so  profit  by  it. 

The  Scene:  20th-Fox  Studios,  circa  a  dozen  years  ago 
when  Mr.  Zanuck  maintained  his  own  private  barber  shop 
for  himself  and  his  producers. 

Cast  of  Characters:  Myself  and  My  Producer.  I  hope 
to  work  for  him  again,  so  let’s  just  call  him  Producer  X 
or  Milton  Sperling. 

.Milton  had  been  a  writer  so  was  most  sympathetic  to 
my  story  problems,  and  I  had  many.  In  fact,  my  birth 
pangs  were  quite  painful.  Milton,  an  old  play  doctor, 
diagnosed  “Third  Act  Trouble.” 

One  forenoon  when  I  was  really  full  of  story  headaches 
— “the  morning  sickness”  as  we  call  it  in  the  trade — I 
phoned  Milton  for  help.  He  reported  that  he  was  on  his 
way  to  Darryl’s  Barber  to  get  prettied  up  for  a  VIP  exec¬ 
utive  lunch,  but  I  could  meet  him  in  the  Barber  Shop. 

So  dissolve  to  the  shop  with  Milton  in  the  barber’s 
chair;  Sam,  Mr.  Zanuck’s  barber,  busy  with  comb  and 
shears,  and  myself  sitting,  like  a  minstrel  of  old,  at  Mil- 
ton's  feet,  ad  libbing  my  newly  reconstructed  finish. 

When  I  finished,  the  barber  was  the  first,  to  speak. 
“What’s  the  motivation  for  Gene  Tierney  doublecrossing 
Henry  Fonda  ,  when  she’s  supposed  to  be  so  much  in  love 
with  him?  And  why  do  they  fall  in  love  in  the  first  place?” 

Milton  couldn’t  get  a  word  in  edgewise.  But  Sam  was 
a  good  man  on  construction. 

That’s  just  the  way  it  happened  on  that  fateful  spring 
morning.  Everything  exactly  as  it  was  then,  except  “You 
Were  There!” 

CHAPTER  7 

“ Never  Tell  a  Story  to  a  Producer  With  Anita  Ekberg 
or  Jayne  Mansfield  in  the  Room” 

There  are  four  good  reasons  why  they  might  distract 
from  the  story  telling. 

But  no  need  to  belabor  the  point — we’re  all,  I’m  sure, 
men  of  the  world. 

So  to  sum  up,  students,  and  repeat  after  me  till  you’ve 
learned  this  lesson  well: 

4lNever  Tell  A  Story  To  A  Producer  With  A  Dalmatian , 
Another  Writer,  A  Wife,  or  Anita  Ekberg  or  Jayne  Mans - 
field  In  The  Room.” 

CHAPTER  8 

Various  Kinds  of  Story  Telling,  or, 

Know  Your  Competition 

Type  A:  The  Slow,  Meticulous,  Down-to-the-Last-Detail 
Teller,  or  Around  the  Office  in  80  Days. 

Slowly  pacing  and  pondering,  this  particular  writer 
takes  all  morning  to  paint  a  vivid  picture  of  the  pictur¬ 
esque  shots  behind  the  Main  Title  and  Credits. 

He’s  so  damned  earnest  and  sincere  no  one  dares  to 
rush  him. 

The  fidgety,  insecure  producer  goes  into  his  washroom 
at  least  20  times  to  wash  his  hands. 

Finally  he  explodes,  “Let’s  take  a  breather  for  lunch, 
men.”  And  it’s  only  11:05. 

Type  B:  The  British  Stonr  Teller. 

This  elegant  smoothie  gains  the  upper  hand  at  once  by 
clearly  establishing  that  the  American  producer  is  a  man 
of  inferior  background  and  education. 

Johnny  Bull’s  opening  gambit  sends  the  producer  rum- 
'Continued  on  page  10) 
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25  Years  of  Motion  Picture  Writing 


Some  Amusing  Harkbacks  to  the  Holly¬ 
wood  Scripting  Mills 


By  CLAUDE  BINYON 


A  quarter  of  a  century  of  motion  picture  writing  lias 
left  me  with  these  memories,  some  cherished,  some  still 
rankling: 

My  first  script  ^.iC  to  a  studio  was  in  19?1  vhilc  I  was 
still  employed  in  the  Hollywood  office 
of  Variety.  Eddie  Buzzell  was  direct¬ 
ing  and  starring  in  a  one-reel  series 
called  “Bedtime  Stories,’*  and  I  sold 
him  a  dilly  titled  “Blonde  Pressure” 
for  $250.  Eddie  decided  to  give  a 
quick  little  preview  at  a  Pico  Blvd. 
theatre  and  invited  me  to  share  the 
glory.  When  we  arrived  at  the  thea¬ 
tre  we  found  to  our  consternation  that 
the  manager  was  expecting  a  feature 
picture  preview  and  was  advertising 
our  one-reeler  as  such  outside  the 
theatre.  Inside,  we  found  eight  rows 
roped  off  for  us  and  the  rest  of  the 
house  filled  with  an  anticipatory  crowd.  _  .  . 

It  seemed  an  eternity  before  the  preview  notice  flashed 
on  the  screen— and  when  the  audience  realized  what  it 
was  getting  there  was  a  round  of  booing  that  chills  me 
even  in  memory.  As  I  recall  we  didn’t  get  a  single  laugh 
from  the  disgruntled  audience,  and  those  that  chose  to 
leave  in  a  huff  paused  to  glare  at  us  as  we  sat  alone  in 
our  eight  roped-off  rows. 

I  felt  like  a  criminal.  Buzzell  finally  gave  me  a  com¬ 
forting  pat  on  the  shoulder.  “This  isn’t  a  fair  test,  ’  he 
said.  “I  don’t  think  the  audience  is  with  us.” 

*  *  * 

In  1932  I  joined  the  Paramount  writing  staff  and  was 
assigned  to  script  a  story  1  had  written  called  *  Otho  The 
Great.”  Percy  Heath  was  the  producer,  and  he  told  me 
with  his  typical  gentleness  that  my  story  didn’t  provide 
enough  complications  for  its  hero.  ‘'Get  him  into ^  the 
ivorst  mess  you  can  possibly  create,”  said  Heath.  “ Get 
him  into  so  much  trouble  that  you  can’t  figure  how  to 
get  him  out  of  it.  Then  we'll  go  on  from  there  together.” 

I  did  just  that.  I  got  the  hero  so  involved  in  such  cata¬ 
strophic  situations  that  T  marvelled  at  the  very  thought 
of  Heath  being  able  to  bring  order  out  of  this  chaos. 

The  morning  I  brought  my  unsolvable  mess  to  the  studio 
for  Heath’s  magic  touch  the  studio  flag  toas  at  half  mast. 
Heath  had  died  suddenly  of  a  heart  attack. 

And  “ Otho  The  Great”  remains  in  Paramount’s  pos¬ 
session  to  this  day — probably  unknown  and  certainly  un¬ 
produced. 

7  *  * 

In  one  of  those  early  years  B.  P.  Schulberg  was  pro¬ 
ducing  a  picture  starring  Eddie  Lowe.  Deciding  his  script 
needed  a  good  laugh  line  in  a  certain  scene,  he  called  in 
five  writers  and  told  us  to  give  the  scene  just  one  sharp 
line.  Then  we  were  crowded  into  one  little  office,  where 
we  tried  to  think.  It  seemed  that  hours  went  by  in  ab¬ 
solute  silence.  Finally  I  offered  an  idea, 

“How  about  this?”  I  said.  “Eddie  and  the  girl  are 
walking  along  and  they  come  to  this  pile  of  coal.” 

“What  pile  of  coal?”  asked  Frank  Butler. 

“The  pile  of  coal  they  come  to,”  I  explained.  “The  girl 
is  tired,  and  her  feet  hurt,  so  she  decided  to  sit  on  the 
pile  of  coal.” 

“Why  would  she  sit  on  the  coal?”  asked  Walter  deLeon. 

“You  weren’t  listening,”  I  said.  “She’s  tired.  But  so 
she  won’t  get  her  dress  dirty  she  takes  out  a  tiny  hand¬ 
kerchief  to  sit  on.  And  when  she  opens  it  up,  Lowe  looks 
at  the  handkerchief  and  then  at  her,  and  says:  Don’t 
flatter  yourself.” 

Butler  got  up  from  the  room’s  only  chair.  “Let’s  tell 
it  to  Schulberg,”  he  said,  “but  make  sure  he  knows  it’s 
Binyon’s.” 

The  line  was  in  the  picture,  and  so  help  me.  it  was  a 
laugh. 

*  *  * 

Bill  McNutt  and  Grover  Jones,  both  now  deceased,  were 
a  powerful  writing  team  at  Paramount  in  the  ’30s.  Par¬ 
ticularly  were  they  impressive  in  telling  a  story  or  in  writ¬ 
ing  a  short  treatment.  I  remember  being  distressed  over 
the  thought  of  telling  a  story  I  wanted  to  sell  to  the 
studio,  and  I  confided  this  to  Grover  Jones. 

“You’ll  never  sell  it  with  that  attitude,”  Grover  told 
me.  “You’ve  got  to  believe  in  yourself  and  your  story. 
Look  at  this;”  He  showed  me  a  treatment  he  and  McNutt 
had  just  prepared  for  submittance.  I’ll  never  forget  its 
opening  line. 

“This,”  it  read,  “is  the  greatest  love  story  since  'Romeo 
and  Juliet.’  ” 

>:■  *  * 

For  a  while  the  late  Ernst  Lubitsch  and  Henry  Herz- 
brun  shared  the  post  of  production  chief  at  Paramount, 
and  at  one  time  Herzbrun  was  confined  to  a  hospital. 
Lubitsch  told  me  he  wanted  to  send  a  funny  telegram  to 
Herzbrun,  and  asked  me  to  write  it  for  him.  It  was  qui'e 
a  job  trying  to  write  a  wire  worthy  of  Lubitsch,  but  fi¬ 
nally  I  produced  one  to  his  liking.  That  night  I  got  a 
call  at  home  from  Herzbrun  saying  he  had  received  a 
funny  wire  from  Lubitsch  and  would  like  for  me  to  write 
a  funny  answer.  Now  I  worked  myself  into  a  lather  being 
funny  for  Herzbrun. 

The  next  morning  Lubitsch  called  me  into  his  office, 
threw  a  telegram  onto  his  desk  and  looked  at  me  ac¬ 
cusingly.  “Look  at  that  wire,”  he  said.  “Herzbrun  topped 
me!  Now  it’s  up  to  you  to  top  him!” 

Years  ago  I  wrote  a  play,  and  the  late  Charles  Mac- 
Arthur  was  kind  enough  to  read  it.  He  told  me  tactfully 
that  it  had  possibilities  but  wasn’t  fully  developed.  Later 
I  mentioned  this  to  Sidney  Skolsky.  “MacArthur  is  right,” 
I  said.  “It’s  not  all  there.  Something  is  missing.” 

Skolsky  offered  to  read  the  play,  and  when  he  had  fin¬ 
ished  it  was  obvious  that  he  had  discovered  something  of 
importance  to  him.  “MacArthur  certainly  is  right,”  he 
exclaimed.  “Something  definitely  is  missing — and  what’s 
missing  is  a  story  I’ve  just  written  1” 

So  in  our  spare  time  during  the  next  week  we  com- 
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bined  his  story  with  my  play  and  sold  it  to  I  ox.  It  was 
produced  as  “The  Daring  Young  Man.” 

*  *  * 

For  a  while  I  was  teamed  with  Frank  Butler,  a  former 
actor,  and  one  of  my  great  pleasures  was  watching  him 
act  out  the  scenes  we  were  discussing.  One  day  he  was 
performing  a  telephone  conversation,  using  an  imaginary 
wall  phone. 

“Wher  he  hears  that,”  said  Butler,  “he  hangs  up  an¬ 
grily  and  leaves  the  room.”  And  he  hung  up  the  imaginary 
phone  and  walked  out  the  real  door. 

I  waited  in  the  office  for  a  few  moments,  then  looked 
into  the  hall.  Butler  was  gone.)  He  had  lived  the  part  so 
well  he  had  gone  all  the  way  home.  So  I  went  home,  t»°* 


What  s  My  Playing  Attitude? 

— Continued  from  page  V  — sss 

maging  through  his  drawers  for  cigars,  peanuts,  raisins, 
aspirin  and  other  soporifics. 

“I  thought  it  might  be  amusing,  Old  Boy,  to  begin  the 
story  around  the  time  when  King  James  was  having  that 
hilarious  hullabaloo  over  the  Old  Testament  with  the' 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  Anne  of  Clews  in-  the 
North  was  raising  a  fresh  army  to  overthrow  the  king, 
determined  to  put  an  end  to  the  dissolute  band  of  Knights 
under  Baron  Giles,  Pretender  to  the  throne  of  Wales.” 

The  producer  nods,  "Why  not?” 

Occasionally  a  brave  soul  will  ask:  “What  the  .  hell  has 
all  that  got  to  do  with  the  story  we  want  to  tell?” 

Johnny  Bull  is  always  ready  with  an  answer:  “Tiffs  is 
merely  a  literary  parallel,  laddie,  the  situations  are  sim¬ 
ilar  in  spirit — in  short,  I  wasn’t  being  literal.” 

This  last  depth  charge  always  pierces  the  armour  of  the 
literal-minded  producer,  for  the  last  thing  he  wants  to 
be  known  as  is  a  literal-minded  producer.  He  usually 
tries  to  solve  the  problem  by  adding  an  American  col¬ 
laborator — marrying  Dame  Edith  Sitwell  and  Phil  Rapp. 

Another  advantage  to  being  British,  is  that  you  can 
criticize  your  own  work  in  advance,  beating  the  Producer 
to  the  punch  with  running  comments  like: 

“As  I’m  sure  you  suspect,  old  fellow,  the  second  act  is 
rather  hollow  but  I’m  still  fiddling  with  it — ” 

“Naturally  there  are  a  lot  of  loose  ends  I  must  gather 
up,  but  I  do  think  it  all  adds  up  to  something  hardly 
pdestrian — ” 

Then  he  deftly  gets  the  producer  on  the  subject  of  the 
English  hand-made  shoes  he  is  wearing — the  producer  is 
wearing,  that  is.  The  British  writer  buys  all  his  at  Flor- 
sheim’s. 

The  producer  warms  to  the  subject  and  tells  about  "the 
amusing  little  bootmaker  in  London  and  the  funny  little 
Dickensian  cobbler  —  the  only  man  to  ever  solve  the 
problem  I  have  with  my  left  foot — ” 

Type  C:  CALICO  JIM 

This  is  another  type  of  superior  fellow  who  quickly 
gets  the  drop  on  the  producer  because  he  has  written  208 
Southern,  Western,  rural,  homespun,  frontier  television 
dramatic  successes  and  has  overnight  become  a  Bernard 
De  Yoto-like  authority  on  Period  Americana. 

You  might  say  that  he  doesn’t  write  with  a  typewriter, 
he  uses  a  guitar.  A  writer  of  the  Chekov  ■  school,  he  is 
long  on  mood  and  short  on  plot  which  he  openly  despises. 
He  usually  plays  a  couple  of  folk  song  records  for  the 
producer  before  telling  his  original. 

The  producer  feels  it  would  be  almost  un-American  not  to 
like  the  story  Which  features  “Tall,  hard,  lean  men  and 
round,  soft,  brave,  understandin’-willin’-to-die-for-their-men- 
and-their-country  kind  of  women.” 

These  writers  shoot  first  and  think  later,  and  bludgeon 
the  producer  with  a  grabbag  of  similes  during  the  recital. 

It  seems  that  our  American  ancestor  couldn’t  make  a 
single  statement  without  turning  it  into  a  simile  or  a  wise 
old  saw. 

“Land  sakes,  that  boy’s  like  a  bullfrog  down  in  Miller’s 
pond  durin’  matin’  season.” 

Calico  Jim  waits  for  his  laugh,  for  in  all  his  TV  dramas 
these  rustic  similes  are  greeted  with  gales  of  laughter — 
from  the  actors  in  the  drama. 

The  whole  thing  makes  the  producer  very  nervous  be¬ 
cause  it’s  hard  to  know  when  to  smile.  Sometimes  there 
are  sad  similes  along  with  the  riproaring  ones  and.  then 
there  are  the  historical  references  that  you  have  to  cock 
your  ears  for  ’cause  they  might  contain  a  mite  of  plot. 

“Land  sakes,  old  Hickory’s  as  jumpy  as  a  bullfrog  down 
in  Smiiher’s  pond  durin’  matin’  season.” 

Translation:  Andrew  Jackson  is  thinking  of  running  for 
President,  but  he  is  afraid  of  what  the  pressure  of  politics 
will  do  to  his  happy  homelife  in  Tennessee. 

Sometimes  Calico  Jim  digs  his  own  grave,  and  the  ear- 
weary  producer,  tired  of  the  Cumberland  Gap  black-eyed 
peas  and  men  10  feet  tall,  drops  the  period  project  and 
decides  to  do  a  modern  musical  about  the  adventures  of 
four  naked  girls  in  Paris.  * 

Type  D:  SMUTTY  SAM 

This  familiar  type  reduces  his  tale  to  essentials,  takes 
the  man-to-man  approach  and  describes  his  characters 
mostly  in  four-letter  words. 

“This . little  broad  is  real  hot  pants  for 

this  guy  who  wants  to . ” 

He’s  not  the  man  to  tell  “Romeo  and  Juliet.” 

CHAPTER  9 

WHEN  TO  TELL  YOUR  STORY? 

“Timing”  is  very  important  in  selling  a  story.  As  a 
quick  case  in  point,  Groucho  Marx  and  I,  in  1938,  wrote 
what  Norman.  Krasna  called  “The  most  unsalable  original 
every  written.”  for  it  satirized  Congress,  the  U.S.  Navy 
and  a  famed  aviatrix,  and  was  submitted  to  Paramount 
the  day  the  headlines  announced  that  the  latter  was  lost 
in  the  Pacific.  Again  on  the  subject  of  “timing,”  a!  Gold- 
wyn  Studios  the  huge  gas  storage  tank,  visible  across  the 
street  from  Mr.  Goldwyn’s  office,  used  to  act  as  a  barometer 
of  the  boss’  moods. 

When  the  tank  was  high  and  full  of  gas,  Mr.  Goldwyn 
was  nervous  because  Ben  Hecht  •  had  once  planted  the 
seed  that  it  might  explode. 

So  when  the  tank  was  full  the  Goldwyn  writers  noticed 
that  Mr.  Goldwyn  turned  down  stories.  When  it  was  low 
he  was  relaxed  and  mellow  and  in  a  buying  mood. 

CHAPTER  10 
WORDS  TO  LIVE  BY. 

Tt  was  Moss  Hart  who  said,  “Writing  is  comparatively 
easy — 90%  of  a  writer’s  job  is  selling.” 

And  it  was  Jerome  Kern  who  said  as  lie  sat  down  at  the 
piano  to  play  a  new  score,  “I  want  you  to  give  me  your 
reaction.”  Then  the  corrected  himself,  “No,  I  don’t — I 
want  you  to  like  it!” 

CHAPTER  11 

THE  WRITER  IN  ELIZABETHAN  TIMES. 

I  think  it  only  fitting  that  this  monograph  include,  some 


Prohibition ,  Hindu  Style , 
Helps  India’s  Boxoffice 

By  N .V.  ESWAR 

Madras. 

India’s  amusement  industry  could  describe  1956  as  the 
best  year  since  it  is  inflation  (that  bogey  of  all  countries 
at  all  times)  which  has  fattened  payrolls  and  helped  the 
boxoffice.  Count,  too,  the  receding  spectre  in  this  popu¬ 
lous  inland  empire  of  food  shortage.  Something  peculiar¬ 
ly  Indian  as  a  stimulant  to  paid  amusements  has  been  the 
adoption  of  prohibition.  This  means  that  funds  once  di¬ 
verted  to  strong  drink  have  been  diverted  to  theatres. 

There  was  also,  in  1956,  the  fertilizing  effect  of  a  much 
increased  “exchange”  of  cultural  attractions  with  other 
countries,  some  of  them,  but  not  all  of  them  Communistic. 

These  last  helped  in  bringing  Indians  out  of  their  usual 
reserve  to  understand  and  appreciate  other  Art  forms. 
Indirectly,  this  wider  interest  led  to  an  increasing  pa¬ 
tronage  of  films. 

The  year  sharply  pinpointed  the  acute  shortage  of  thea¬ 
tres  in  important  cities  and  towns.  There  was  an  increase 
in  the  number  of  mobile  cinemas  all  over  the  country  after 
such  mobile  cinemas  had  previously  faced  extinction,  but 
with  the  adoption  of  a  liberal  policy  by  the  State  Gov¬ 
ernments,  more  mobile  cinemas  were  enabled  to  function 
in  populous  towns  within  a  radius  of  two  miles  instead 
of  the  usual  four  miles.  These  rules  were  still  further 
relaxed  towards  the  end  of  the  year,  which  will  help  more 
mobile  cinemas  to  function  within  a  mile  of  a  permanent 
theatre  in  a  town.  The  number  of  mobile  cinemas  in 
South  India  alone  went  up  to  400  from  a  mere  90.  Here 
also  the  mobile  cinemas  are  patronized  by  villagers  and 
audiences  which  otherwise  would  be  spending  their  time 
at  the  pubs. 

The  surprise  picture  of  the  year  in  the  foreign  field 
was  “Rock  Around  The  Clock”  which  ran  for  twelve 
weeks  in  Bombay.  Pictures  which  did  consistently  good 
and  outstanding  business  were  “Helen  of  Troy,”  “Th.e 
Court  Jester,”  “20.000  Leagues  Under  The  Sea,”  “Vanish¬ 
ing  Prairie”  and  “Ulysses.” 

On  the  production  side,  film  improvement  was  not  spec¬ 
tacular,  either  in  Bombay  or  Madras  Studios.  Although 
there  were  announcements  of  a  large  number  of  pictures 
than  was  projected  in  any  previous  year,  releases  were 
but  average.  Tamil  films  were  diminished  in  number,  bal¬ 
anced  by  larger  number  of  Telgu  and  Hindi  dialect  pic¬ 
tures  dubbed  into  Tamil.  There  is  something  peculiar  in 
this.  Exhibitors  were  very,  much  against  dubbed  versions 
of  pictures  even  in  Indian  languages,  and  business  on 
dubbed  versions  has  been  poor.  It  was  paradoxical  that 
exhibitors  of  Southern  India  had  to  depend  on  dubbed 
versions  towards  the  close  of  the  year. 

There  was  an  accent  on  “slapstick”  comedies  or  action 
subjects  in  the  Indian  pictures,  in  departure  from  the 
conventional  mythological  stuff  of  yesteryear. 

An  improvement  in  the  foreign  picture  market  was  very 
visible.  Estimated  takings  on  English  features  showed  a 
rise  of  nearly  40/50%  for  every  distributor.  In  some 
cases  the  increase  can  be  placed-  at  75%.  Also  the  num¬ 
ber  of  situations  which  play  English  pictures  for  matinees 
and  morning  shows,  increased  by  about  30%  over  1955.  • 


historical  material  to  highlight  the  writer’s  problem 
through  the  ages  and  particularly  in  Good  Queen  Bess' 
Day.  In  fact,  I  have  a  sketch  handy  that  will  prove  my 
point — a  sketch  once  performed  at  the  Screen  Writers' 
Dinner  in  Hollywood  with  a  wonderful  cast:  The  late 
great  Louis  Calhern  playing  the  Elizabethan  producer, 
Sir  Milton,  and  David  Niven  as  Bill  Shakespeare. 

Quote:  Bill  ad  libs  from  a  rough  manuscript  and  sits 
hunched  forward  in  a  chair  facing  Sir  Milton, 

BILL 

...  Oh  I  die,  Horatio:  The  potent  poison  quite  ore- 
crowes  my  spirit, 

( As  Sir  Milton  listens,  he  rubs  his  hand  over  his  face , 
opening  his  mouth  wide — a  nervous  habit.) 

I  cannot  live  to  hear  the  news  from  England,  but  I  de 
prophesize  the  election  lights 

( Sir  Milton  breathes  a  depressed  sigh,  morosely  nib¬ 
bles  at  grapes.) 

On  Fortinbras,  he  has  my  dying  voice,  so  tell  him  with 
the  occurrents  more  or  less,  which  have  solicited.  (Pause) 
The  rest  is  silence.  < Looks  up)  He  dies.  (Through  this t 
Sir  Milton,  startled,  studies  Bill  sharply.) 

Horatio:  Now  cracks  a  noble  heart — I'm  just  ad  libbing 
— I’ll  polish  later — 

(Through  this.  Sir  Milton  opens  a  desk  drawer,  takes 
out  a  bottle  of  eye-wash  and  an  eye-dropper,  tilts  his 
head  back  and  put  dro2>s  in  his  eyes.) 

Good  night,  sweet  Prince,  and  flights  of  Angels  sing  thee 
to  thy  rest. 

(Bill  looks  up — explains  lamely) 

Anyway — Fortinbras  with  the  English  Ambassador  comes 
in  for  a  tag  I’m  working  out — and  I  give  Fortinbras  the 
last  speech. 

(reads) 

Let  four  Captains  bear  Hamlet — 

SIR  MILTON  (looks  up,  frowning) 

Who? 

BILL 

Hamlet —  (hastily)  But  it  can  be  any  name — (reads) 
Bear  Hamlet — (to  producer)  for  now — Hamlet  (reads) 
like  a  soldier  to  the  .stage,  for  he  was  likely,  had  he  been 
put  on  to  have  proved  most  royally — 

( Sir  Milton,  fidgety,  toys  with  mirror,  glances  into  it, 
examines  face,  teeth,  tongue.) 

And  for  his  passage,  the  soldiers’  music  and  the  rites  of 
of  war  speak  loudly  for  him. 

(Sir  Milton  rises,  turns  over  his  seat  cushion,  sits.) 
Take  up  the  bodies,  such  a  sight  as  this  becomes  the  field, 
(Sir  Milton  doodles  with  quill  pen  thoughtfully.) 

But  here  shows  much  amiss.  Go,  bid  the  soldiers  shoot. 

.  .  .  Then  they  exit  marching,  after  which  a  peal  of  ord¬ 
nance  is  shot  off. 

(He  finishes,  waiting  for  Sir  Milton’s  reaction.) 

-  The  producer  keeps  staring  down  at  desk,  unaware  story 
is  over.  H6  looks  up,  reacts,  then  after  a  thoughtful  pause: 
SIR  MILTON 

Bill,  what  would  you  think  about  working  with  another 
writer? 

Ht  *  *:« 

T  can  only  say  in  conclusion  that  if  I’ve  been  any  help 
to  you,  any  contribution,  no  matter  how  small,  will  be 
gratefully  accepted. 

And  years  from  now  when  you  talk  about  this — and 
you  will — please  be  kind. 


Wednesday,  January  9,  ^957 


Fifty-first  p^RtETf  Anniversary 
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BRITISH  FACE  1957  AS  DECISIVE 


London. 

For  the  .British  motion  picture  ,  industry  the  upcoming 
year  of  1957  will  be  one  of  great  decision.  During  the  com¬ 
ing  months  legislation  will  be  debated  which  will  shape 
the  destinies  of  the  trade  for  years  to  come. 

The  forthcoming  legislation  has  a  two-fold  importance. 
First,  it  will  lay  down  rules  of  procedures  to  govern  vari¬ 
ous  aspects  of  the  British  film  industry;  second,  it  will,  in¬ 
directly,  decide  many  of  the  issues  that  have  led  to  dis¬ 
sension  between  Britain  and  theUnited  States. 

As  1956  came  to  its  close,  one  of  the  major  issues  had 
reached  the  point  of  front-page  controversy.  Simply,  the 
issue  in  dispute  is  this:  should  British  films,  made  and 
sponsored  by  American  companies,  which  qualify  for  quota 
under  an  Act  of  Parliament,  also  share  in  the  benefits  of 
the  Eady  Fund,  which  was  set  up  to  aid  “native"  film 
makers? 

The  British  film  industry  is,  itself,,  divided,  but  there’s 
complete  unanimity  among  the  Americans.  They  4eel  they 
have  a  moral,  as  well  as  a  purely  legal  right,  to  their 
fair  share  in  the  distribution  from  the  Eady  pool. 

The  opposition  camp  is  led  by  John  Davis,  president  of 
the  British  Film  Producers  Assn,  and  deputy  chairman  of 
the  Rank  Organization.  He  has  forthrightly  expounded  his 
views  from  every  available  platform.  His  argument  can  be 
summed  up  this  way:  the  British  Film  Production  Fund 
(which  is  the  formal  title  for  the  Eady  subsidy)  was  formed 
to  bridge  the  gap  for  British  producers  between  produc¬ 
tion  costs  and  revenues.  Without  such  aid  much  British 
production  would  have  come  to  a  standstill,  and  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  supported  the  arrangement  to  help  them  out  of 
a  difficult  economic  situation.  With  rare  exceptions,  Brit¬ 
ish  films  have  had  to  struggle  for  foreign  markets  and  can¬ 
not  rely  on  substantial  overseas  earnings  in  the  same  way 
as  the  American  majors. 

Americans  Wholly  United 
On  Legal  &  Moral  Merits 

That’s  one  argument  that  will  have  to  be  settled  in  the 
forthcoming  Parliamentary  sessions.  Just  before  the  turn 
of  the  year  the  Government  introduced  its  new  all-embrac¬ 
ing  Films  Bill,  which  is  already  before  the  House  of  Lords 
and  will  be  passed  down  to  the  Commons  with  utmost 
expedition  in  the  hope  that  it  can  complete  all  its  Parlia¬ 
mentary  stages  in  time  to  receive  Royal  assent  before 
Easter.  The  early  publication  of  the  combined  Bill  caught 
the  industry  by  surprise.  They  had  been  prepared  for  a 
joint  measure  on  Eady  and  National  Film  Finance,  but 
were  not  prepared  for  the  inclusion  of  a  new  Quota  Bill 
as  well. 

The  main  controversial  issue  is,  surprisingly  enough, 
not  dealt  with  in  the  draft  legislation  and  will  not  come 
before  Parliament  until  the  Bill  is  finally  enacted.  For 
the  time  being,  the  Government  is  contenting  itself  to 
provide  the  legal  machinery  to  put  the  Eady  levy  on  a 
statutory  basis  and  will,  eventually,  lay  down  regulations 
which,  among  other  things,  will  define  an  eligible  British 
film.  Popular  opinion  in  the  industry  holds  the  view  that, 
while  there  may  be  a  slight  tightening  up  of  the  existing 
regulations,  there  will  be  no  basic  change  in  the  legal 
classification  of  a  British  picture. 

British  producers  have,  on  the  whole,  been  pleasantly 
surprised  at  the  terms  of  the  Eady  legislation,  which  pro¬ 
vides  for  a  return  of  some  $10,500,000  in  the  first  year  of 
the  statutory  scheme — an  improvement  of  around  $3,000,- 
000  on  the  1955-6  financial  year.  Exhibitors,  on  the  other 
hand,  have  fared  badly.  They  are  opposed  to  the  principle 
of  a  statutory  scheme  and  feel  they’re  being  given  a  raw 
deal  by  the  government  at  a  time  when  they  have  a 
struggle  to  make  ends  meet.  Many  of  them  hold  the  view 
their  interests  are  being  sacrificed  to  keep  producers  out 
of  the  red.  Yet,  it  was  from  exhibitor  circles  that  the 
first  demand  came  for  a  statutory  levy.  That’s  an  ironical 
twist  to  the  situation. 

The  second  part  of  the  new  bill  is  designed  to  prolong 
the  life  of  the  National  Film  Finance  Corp.  for  a  further 
10  years.  This  is  the  government  banking  agency,  set  up 
by  the  Labor  Party  when  in. power,  which,  provided  state- 
aided  loans  to  filmmakers  at  a  time  when  bank  finances 
were  drying  up.  The  NFFC.  which  has  been  working  on 
the  basis  of  a  revolving  credit  for  some  $17,000,000  pro¬ 
vided  by  the  Treasury,  has  been  of  considerable  assist¬ 
ance  to  smaller  independent  producers,  although  many 
complain  that  the  terms,  particularly  in  relation  to  par¬ 
ticipation  in  profits,  are  frequently  too  onerous.  That 
apart,  the  state  bank,  which  made  a  hefty  loan  of  more 
than  $8,000,000  to  the  old  British  Lion  outfit,  is  now  the 
owner  of  the  new  company,  formed  some  18  months  ago, 
and  that  has  put  the  state  into  film  production  and  dis¬ 
tribution.  That  the  NFFC  has  been  able  to  keep  British 
Lion  in  being  as  an  active  and  vital  production  force  in 
Britain  is  generally  regarded  as  its  major  contribution 
to  the  industry. 

Admission  Tax  Relief  Looms 
As  Great  Dream  of  Exhibs 

The  section  of  the  bill  granting  a  new  lease  of  life  to 
the  NFFC,  is  expected  to  be  non-controversial  in  nature, 
athough  the  suggestion  that  it  should  try  and  avoid  losses 
anl  might  even  be  sold  as  a  going  concern,  has  caused 
some  amusement  to  the  industry.  The  big  surprise  in 
the  new  legislation,  however,  is  the  government’s  appar¬ 
ent  intention  of  renewing  the  existing  Quota  Act,  with 
only  minor  administrative  modifications,  for  a  further  10- 
year  span.  There’s  little  doubt  that  Opposition  M.P.’s  will 
be  activised,  however,  to  introduce  basic  amendments 
designed  to  strengthen  the  present  Act  in  the  light  of 
experience  since  1948.  The  real  struggle  will  not  begin 
until  the  bill  reaches  the  Commons. 

The  exhibitors — and  here  they  have  the  rest  of  the  indus¬ 
try  with  them — are  more  concerned  at  the  prospect  of 
securing  substantial  admission  tax  relief.  Last  year  a 
united  industry  put  forward  a  reasoned  and  documented 
case,  seeking  a  cut  of  more  than  $50,000,000  in  the  indus¬ 
try’s  annual  tax  toll  of  $95,000,000.  Their  representations 
were  rejected  by  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  with  a 
promise  to  review  the  tax  structure  in  time  to  make  rec¬ 
ommendations  for  his  next  Budget.  That  review  is  now 
under  way  and  once  more  the  industry  is  acting  with  a 
united  voice. 

A  substantial  Btidget  concession  would  be  more  than 
just  a  tonic  for  the  industry.  It  could  well  be  a  life  saver. 
In  the  year  just  ended,  picture  theatres  all  over  the  coun- 
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try  have  been  going  dark  and  the  Rank  Organization  alone 
is  shuttering  nearly  80.  Sir  Tom  O’Brien,  MP,  the  union 
leader,  has  forecast  that  without  tax  relief  1,000  theatres 
will  close  within  two  years  and  J.  Arthur  Rank  has  en¬ 
dorsed  that  prophecy.  If  that  were  to  happen,  Britain 
would  lose  more  than  20%  of  its  theatre  capacity  and  that, 
in  turn,  would  cripple  the  earning  powers  of  British  pro¬ 
duction  in  the  home  market  and  seriously  cut  in  to  the 
annual  revenues  of  the  Eady  Fund.  By  simple  arithmetic 
it  seems  to  be  a  case  of  either  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex¬ 
chequer  making  a  cut  or  taking  a  cut.  Whatever  happens, 
the  Treasury  must  expect  less  in  the  way  of  admission 
duties. 

On  the  assumption — apd  it’s  a  pretty  safe  one — that  the 
upcoming  Quota  Act  will  continue  to  accord  them  full 
privileges,  the  coming  year  will  see  a  marked  rise  in  the 
volume  of  American  film-making  in  British  studios.  Two 
Yank  companies  alone  are,  between  them,  aiming  at  an 
output  of  about  25  films.  Columbia,  whose  expanded  ac¬ 
tivity  has  been  a  feature  of  the  British  scene,  started  the 
year  with  at  least  13  film  projects  and  others  in  the  talking 
stage,  while  20th-Fox,  with  the  appointment  of  Bob  Gold¬ 
stein,  is  planning  an  annual  program  of  10-12  anamorphic 
features.  Metro’s  output,  spearheaded  by  their  deal  with 
Ealing  Films,  will  represent  a  substantial  addition  to  that 
total,  and  United  Artists  and  other  majors  have  several 
projects  either  in  hand  or  in  contemplation. 

Rank  Leadership  Assured 
With  20  Features  Annuidly 

In  terms  of  actual  volume,  the  Rank  Organization  are 
expected  to  hold  their  lead  with  their  annual  program  of 
20  features.  The  British  Lion  group  of  producers  will  run 
them  a  close  second,  and  other  things  being  equal,  there 
is  little  likelihood  of  any  substantial  change  in  total  pro¬ 
duction. 

The  next  few  months  will  see  the  first  stage  in  the 
launching  of  a  major  British  undertaking  in  the  United 
States,  with  the  setting  up  by  the  Rank  group  of  their  own 
distributing  organization.  The  majority  of  British  produ¬ 
cers— other  than  those  who  have  come  up  with  a  clickd 
picture — have  bitterly  complained  that  they  don’t  get  a 
fair  break  in  the  American  market.  So  the  Rank  Empire 
is  to  extend  its  territory  and  put  to  the  test  the  theory  that 
British  pictures  would  be  acceptable  to  the  American  pub¬ 
lic  if  only  they  had  the  chance  to  see  them. 

This  issue  of  the  American  market  has,  to  a  consider¬ 
able  extent,  influenced  the  thinking  of  many  British  film 


A  Memory  of  Carl  Laemmle 

- By  JOE  PASTERNAK - 

In  1926,  when  I  was  an  assistant  director  at  Univer¬ 
sal,  I  hud  only  heard  the  name  of  Carl  Laemmle,  the  big 
boss,  but  I  never  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  him.  One 
day,  while  I  was  busy  on  a  set,  assisting  Wesley  Ruggles, 
someone  rushed  in  to  me  (if  I  recall  right  it  was  Julius 
Bernheimer,  who  was  a  sort  of  assistant  to  Carl  Laemmle ) , 
told  me  that  Mr.  Laemmle  wanted  to  see  me  right  away.  I 
asked  him  why— and  he  said  he  didn’t  know.  The  distance 
from  the  set  to  Mr.  Laemmle ’s  office  was  only  about  500 
feet,  but  on  my  way  to  his  office  it  seemed  like  miles — 
so  my  mind  was  busy  trying  to  figure  out  whether  I  was 
going  to  be  fired,  had  I  done  anything  wrong,  and  why 
should  the  big  boss  send  for  me.  Jack  Ross,  his  secretary, 
asked  me  to  sit  down — that  Mr.  Laemmle  would  see  me 
right  away.  The  suspense  was  killing  me — and  the  expres¬ 
sion  on  Jack’s  face  certainly  was  no  tipoff  as  to  what  I 
might  expect.  After  a  few  minutes,  the  door  opened  and  I 
was  asked  to  come  in.  There  sat  Mr.  Laemmle — I  could 
only  see  his  head  behind  that  big  desk.  I  didn't  know 
whether  I  should  introduce  myself — or  whether  he  already 
knew  me. 

It  so  happened  he  did  know — all  about  me,  as  well  as 
my  name,  and  what  I  was  doing.  As  soon  as  the  formalities 
of  meeting  were  over  he  asked,  “How  would  you  like  to 
go  to  Europe?’’  I  said,  “Of  course  I’d  like  to.’’  He  wanted 
me  to  go  over  and  produce  quota  pictures  for  Universal. 
He  also  wanted  me  to  leave  in  two  weeks.  I  was  thrilled 
beyond'  words  as  I  hadn’t  been  home  for  seven  years  and 
this  was  a  grand  opportunity  for  me  to  see  my  parents 
again — and  I  couldn’t  afford  to  travel  from  Hollywood  to 
Glendale  on  the  salary  1  was  getting. 

As  I  was  leaving  his  office,  after  thanking  him  perhaps 
a  million  times,  I  remembered  a  promise  I  had  made  to 
myself  that  if  I  ever  went  back  to  Europe  I  would  only 
go  if  I  could  travel  like  a  king — as  my  first  experience 
coming  over  was  a  horrible  one.  We  had  been  jammed 
(45  of  us)  into  one  large  cabin,  sleeping  in  hammocks 
instead  of  berths,  and  I  was  sick  as  a  dog  the  whole  trip 
over.  Remembering  all  this,  I  turned  to  Mr.  Laemmle  and 
said,  “I  have  . only  one  request  (after  relating  this  experi¬ 
ence  to  him)  that  if  I  go  back  I  want  to  travel  like  a  king.” 
He  said:  “Yoii’ll  travel  like  a  king” — and  with  a  faint 
smile  on  his  face,  he  told  Jack  Ross  to  arrange  the  best 
transportation  in  the  world  for  me.  He  said,  “By  the  way, 
you  are  going  to  make  a  polo  picture.”  I  didn’t  understand 
him  as  I  had  never  seen  a  polo  game  nor  any  sort  of  polo 
match,  but  I  thought  I  had  better  keep  quiet  about  it. 

As  soon  as  I  got  to  New  York  (en  route  to  Europe),  I 
bought  all  sorts  of  books  on  polo.  So,  there  I  was,  in  my 
beautiful  suite  on  the  Mauretania,  sailing  for  Europe  to 
do  a  polo  picture.  It  was  just  my  good  luck  that  there  was 
a  polo  team  aboard  ship  returning  to  England.  I  managed 
to  get  acquainted  with  them  and  we  discussed  various 
phases  of  the  sport — and  I  also  promised  one  of  the  polo 
team  that  I  would  hire  him  as  my  technical  adviser  as 
soon  as  I  had  a  script  ready  on  the  picture.  By  the  end  of 
the  trip  over  I  was  pretty  well  up  on  polo  and  knew  about 
everything  there  was  to  know  about  the  game,  players, 
rules  and  regulations. 

Arriving  in  Berlin,  I  reported  to  the  man  in  charge  of 
production,  Paul  Kohner,  who  had  been  advised  of  my 
arrival.  We  sat  down  and  discussed  my  trip  over,  etc.,  and 
finally  came  to  the  matter  of  making  pictures.  He  told  me 
my  first  assignment  would  be  an  Eddie  Polo  toldtime  star] 
picture.  I  looked  at  him  and  started  laughing.  I  don’t  think 
he  knew  for  years  what  I  was  so  hilarious  about. 


makers.  Unless  they  start  off  on  a  co-production  basis, 
many  of  them  experience  considerable  difficulties  in  mak¬ 
ing  inroads  in  that  vast  territory  and  find  this  hard  to 
understand  whilst  U.S.  theatre  owners  are  screaming  for 
more  product.  As  a  result,  there  have  been  frequent  al¬ 
legations  of  a  bias  against  British  imports. 

This  has  irked  the  British  film  makers,  who  can  point  to 
the  fact  that  within  their  domestic  market  their  output 
has  to  stand  the  test  and  comparison  with  the  top  Holly¬ 
wood  output.  In  the  past  year,  for  example — rand  that's 
no  exception— British  films  have  been  among  the  b.o. 
leaders.  Among  the  top  grossers  have  been  “Privates' 
Progress,”  “Baby  and  the  Battleship,”  “X-Tlie  Unknown," 
“Sailor  Beware,”  “Reach  For  the  Sky”  and,  on  pre-release 
at  any  rate,  the  Royal  Command  selection  “The  Battle  of 
the  River  Plate.”  Not  unnaturally,  Britain’s  producers 
will  argue  that  if  they’re  given  a  fair  crack  of  the  whip 
there’s  no  Valid  reason  why  tlveir  films  could  not  become 
as  popular  in  the  American  market  as  they  are  in  their 
native  territory;  or  as  successful  as  Hollywood  films  in 
Britain. 

With  this  background,  therefore,  it’s  easy  to  understand 
why  the  British  film  industry  has  welcomed  the  Rank  ini¬ 
tiative  in  establishing  their  own  American  organization. 
They  will,  inevitably,  be  doing  a  pioneering  job  for  British 
films,  which,  if  successful,  will  benefit  the  entire  industry. 

Today’s  Story  Editor 
Buys  To  Please  World 

By  HENRY  KLINGER 

(Associate  Story  Editor,  20 th  Century-Fox  Films) 

Stalwarts  of  film  company  s  ory  departments  continue 
to  roam  the  byways  of  publishing  houses,  Shubert  Alley 
and  the  forests  of  drama  and  prose  in  relentless  and  un¬ 
ending  search  of  the  Big  Ones.  What  has  happened  to 
the  Little  Ones? 

When  CinemaScope  arrived  to  pull  the  industry  out  of 
its  doldrums,  there  was  evident  a  tendency  in  Holly¬ 
wood’s  story  thinking  to  fill  every  square  inch  of  that 
enormous  expanse  of  screen  with  movement,  waving  ban¬ 
ners  and  pageantry.  The  kind  of  personalized,  right  little 
human  interest  story  which  for  so  many  years  was  a 
staple  of  film  product  disappeared  in  the  dust  of  charg¬ 
ing  steeds  and  chariots. 

It  did  not  take  too  long  for  the  public  and  Hollywood 
to  realize  that  no  matter  how  colossal  the  screen  or  the 
images  on  it,  the  story  still  remained  its  basic  commodity. 
At  first,  with  fewer  films  being  made  because  of  longer 
runs  and  revived  boxoffice,  the  natural  tendency  was  to 
concentrate  on  important  titles.  Novels  and  plays  des¬ 
tined,  in  the  opinion  of  story  departments,  for  outstanding 
.success  found  an  avid  Hollywood  market  which  hypoed 
sagging  prices. 

The  industry  has  again  reached  a  point  where  it  must 
compete  with  the  allure  of  what  is  more  often  than  not 
the  mediocrity  of  television.  Given  the  choice  of  free 
entertainment  or  the  boxoffice  of  a  motion  picture  thea¬ 
tre,  the  public  has  become  far  more  demanding  in  what 
they  expect  from  Hollywood. 

J _ ‘Important’  Stories 

Production  therefore  has  been  stepped  up  to  compen¬ 
sate  for  shorter  runs,  Obviously  there  are  not  enough 
“important”  stories  around. to  meet  the  expanded  demands 
of  a  suddenly  inflated  production  program.  In  terms  of 
story,  this  is  the  era  when  the  Little  Ones  have  come 
back  into  their  own. 

But  where  are  they?  The  voracious  appetite  of  tele¬ 
vision  consumes  them  at  a  pace  fearful  to  contemplate. 
Typewriters  pound  incessantly  for  this  avid  market  with 
an  accompanying  blackout  of  creativeness  for  other  media. 
The  young  writer  who  in  the  past  represented  a  reservoir 
for  developing  talent,  and  the  experienced  craftsman 
whose  output  provided  a  continuing  source  of  material, 
have  been  diverted  by  the  readiness  of  television  to  ab¬ 
sorb  them  ,  and  their  work. 

To  place  the  blame  for  this  story  situation  on  television 
alone  would  be  a  mistake.  Hollywood  itself  has  been 
confronted  with  a  changing  world  situation  which  has 
seriously  affected  its  consideration  of  stories  for  films. 
The  nature  of  the  areas  in  which  their  product  sells  has 
undergone  a  remarkable  shift  in  recent  years.  Instead 
of  the  preponderantly  major  income  from  the  domestic 
market  of  past  years,  countries  outside  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada  now  yield  an  increasing  percentage  of 
the  total  gross.  It  has  become  essential  then  that  stories 
once  evaluated  on  the  basis  of  their  local  appeal  must 
now  be  considered  in  terms  of  the  broader  markets  which 
must  absorb  the  films  eventually  made  from  them. 

Faced  with  restrictive  influences  from  within  and  with¬ 
out  the  industry,  but  compelled  to  cope  with  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  expanding  production,  the  story  editor  greets  the 
new  year  with  a  realistic  appreciation  of  his  problems. 
Certainly  there  will  be  a  number  of  novels  destined  for 
important  sales,  each  with  a  story  frame  to  permit  suit¬ 
able  treatment  with  films.  There  will  be  a  quota  of  hit 
plays,  some  magazine  stories  and  a  scattering  of  television 
material.  However,  these  will  only  fill  a  fraction  of  the 
total  need. 

For  that  oppressive  void  in  the  production  schedule 
which  must  be  filled,  the  editor  will  have  to  seek  out 
those  acorns  of  stories,  work  with  writers  to  develop  ideas; 
he  will  continue  with  greater  persistence  than  ever  his 
practice  of  suggesting  a  treatment  to  expand  the  single¬ 
situation  story,  or  perhaps  to  emphasize  a  story  element 
within  the  framework  of  a  property. 

Perhaps  the  story  editor  will  find  himself  in  the  position 
of  the  anthologist  who  was  compiling  a  book  of  ancient 
.  proverbs.  When  he  ran  out  of  material  1  efore  the  collec¬ 
tion  was  finished,  he  sat  himself  down  at  the  typewriter 
and  proceeded  to  invent  some  wise  old  sayings.  The  story 
future  may  be  uncertain,  but  we  may  be  positive  of  one 
thing:  the  story  editor  will  be  looking  with  his  head  up 
for  the  Big  Ones,  but  he  will  be  turning  over  every  leaf 
on  the  path  for  the  Little  Ones  too.  .  .  . 
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Censorship  Humiliates  Adults 
By  Evoking  Child's  Mentality 


By  EPHRAIM  S.  LONDON 


For  the  benefit  of  the  few  un¬ 
initiated,  moving  pictures  are  sub¬ 
ject  to  two  kinds  cff  censorship  in 
the  U.S.  In  four  states  (New  York, 
Maryland,  Kansas,  and  Virginia) 
and  in  a  few  cities  in  the  other 
states,  films  cannot  be  shown  un¬ 
less  first  approved  and  licensed  by 
a  government  agency.  In  the  rest 
of  the  country  there  are  no  re¬ 
strictions  in  advance  of  exhibition, 
but  there  are  laws  providing  pun¬ 
ishment  for  showing  or  distribut¬ 
ing  “indecent”  films. 

The  film  license  laws  are,  if  not 
quite  dead,  at  least  in  extremis. 
This  is  a  result  primarily  of  the 
U.S.  Supreme  Court  dictum  in 
1952  that  those  laws  will  not  be 
sustained  unless  some  reasonable 
excuse  for  their  existence  can  be 
proved.  This  is  not  the  Court’s  lan¬ 
guage,  but  it  is  the  effect  of  its 
decision.  No  one  has  ever  been 
able  to  demonstrate  that  un li¬ 
censed  films  have  caused  any  harm 
or  that  licensing  has  benefited  any¬ 
one  other  than  the  people  em¬ 
ployed  to  do  the  job. 

The  theoretical  warrant  for  cen¬ 
sorship  is  that  obscenity  and  in¬ 
decency  corrupt  those  exposed  to 
it,  that  an  audience  will  be  led  to 
imitate  improper  behavior  por¬ 
trayed  on  the  screen.  The  few  seri¬ 
ous,  objective  studies  of  the  sub¬ 
ject  have  not  led  to  any  such  con¬ 
clusion.  To  paraphrase  Mayor 
Walker’s  famous  saw,  no  girl  was 
ever  seduced  by  a  movie. 

“Lady  Chatterley’s  Lover,”  pres¬ 
ently  banned  in  New  York,  is  at 
this  writing  being  shown  to  capac¬ 
ity  audiences  in  the  City  of  Wash¬ 
ington  without  any  noticeable  in¬ 
crease  in  the  number  of  sex  of¬ 
fences.  The  si.me  is  true  of  all  the 
films  banned  here,  and  shown  in 
the  other  states  of  the  nation. 

I  Children  As  Excuse  ] 


Another  justification  offered  for 
film  censorship  is  the  potential 
evil  effect  of  “unlicensed”  movies 
on  children.  But  existing  censor¬ 
ship  laws  regulate  adult  fare,  and 
the  several  attempts  to  limit  their 
application  to  pictures  to  be  shown 
to  children  have  been  defeated.  If 
our  lawmakers  are  seriously  con¬ 
cerned  about  the  possible  evil  ef¬ 
fect  of  movies  on  children,  it  would 
be  quite  simple  to  make  appropri¬ 
ate  regulations  limited  to  films  for 
children — instead  of  reducing  all 
films  for  adults  to  a  level  suitable 
for  children. 

The  present  state  of  the  licens¬ 
ing  laws  is  also  due  in  part  to  the 
Supreme  Court  decision  that,  if 
such  censorship  is  to  be  permitted 
at  all,  the  language  of  the  law  must 
be  very  clear  and  precise.  The  rea¬ 
son  for  that  rule  is.  that  where  the 
language  of  a  statute  is  general  or 
vague,  the  administrator  must  de¬ 
cide  what  it  means  for  himself. 
Those  affected  by  the  law  have  no 
way  of  determining  in  advance 
how  it  will  be  applied,  and  they 
are  subject  to  the  will,  the  whim, 
or  the  prejudices  of  the  individual 
who  enforces  -he  law.  Thus  a  stat¬ 
ute  prohibiting  the  licensing  of 
“harmful”  pictures  was  construed 
by  a  censor  as  authorizing  the  ban¬ 
ning  of  a  film  dealing  with  racial 
integration  because  the  censor 
considered  integration  harmful  to 
the  social  order. 

)  Meaningless _ | 

All  the  existing  licensing  laws 
are  subject  to  the  challenge  of 
vagueness.  The  New  York  law, 
which  is  quite  similar  to  the  others, 
directs  the  denial  of  a  license  to 
any  film  that  i^  “obscene,  indecent, 
immoral,  inhuman  .  .  The  word 
“obscene”  concededly  more  pre¬ 
cise  than  any  of  the  others  is  so 
vague  as  to  be  meaningless  in  the 
context  of  the  licensing  statute. 
The  standard  legal  definition  of 
the  term  “obscene”  is  “tending  to 
lead  to  sexually  impure  and  lust¬ 
ful  thoughts.”  Assuming  general 
agreement  on  the  meaning  of  “sex¬ 
ually  impure,”  whether  a  film 
leads  to  impure  and  lustful 
thoughts  depends  on  the  state  of 
mind  of  the  individual  viewer  at 
the  moment  the  film  is  seen.  To 
give  that  definition  greater  cer¬ 
tainty  and  eliminate  the  differences 
in  judgment  caused  by  difference 
in  physical  attributes,  the  courts 
decree  that  in  determining  wheth¬ 


er  a  book  or  film  leads  to  sexually 
impure  and  lustful  thoughts,  it  must 
be  judged  by  its  effect  on  a  person 
with  average  sex  instincts,  Vhomnie 
moyen  sensuel. 

1  Do  They  Remember?  [ 

I  have  often  wondered  how 
judges  and  censors  applied  that 
test.  How  does  one  estimate  sexual 
reaction,  except  by  reference  to 
his  own  impressions?  And  how 
does  one  know  how  his  sexual  in¬ 
stincts  compare  with  the  average? 
What  are  the  bases  of  comparison? 
Considering  their  advanced  age, 
one  supposes  a  number  of  judges 
and  censors  base  their  determina¬ 
tions  on  recollection. 

Although  an  end  to  movie  li¬ 
censing  laws  is  reasonable  certain, 
one  cannot  predict  the  time  when 
the  coup  de  grace  will  be  adminis¬ 
tered.  The  courts  are  understand¬ 
ably  reluctant  to  invalidate  laws  of 
long  standing.  The  question  of  the 
validity  of  the  licensing  statutes 
has  been  raised  several  times  since 
1952.  In  each  case  the  final  appel¬ 
late  court  held  it  unnecessary  to 
decide  whether  the  laws  are  totally 
void,  and  decided  the  matter  be¬ 
fore  it  on  the  ground  that  only  a 
part  of  the  statute  was  void,  or  on 
the  ground  that  the  picture  in 
question  was  not  objectionable. 

Of  the  thousands  of  appeals  be¬ 
fore  1952  in  cases  where  licenses 
had  been  refused,  not  more  than 
six  were  reversed  by  the  appellate 
courts.  Since  1952  the  license 
boards  were  defeated  in  every  case 
appealed  to  a  court  of  last  resort. 

|  Two  Approaches  | 

The  question  remains,  if  or  when 
the  licensing  laws  are  finally  struck 
down,  will  movies  enjoy  greater 
freedom?  The  penal  laws  punish¬ 
ing  the  showing  of  an  “indecent” 
film  will  still  be  in  full  force.  Does 
it  make  any  difference,  I  have  been 
asked,  whether  one  is  prevented 
from  showing  a  picture  by  the  re¬ 
fusal  of  a  seal  under  a  licensing 
system,  or  by  the  threat  of  fine  or 
jail  sentence  under  a  penal  law? 

The  question  assumes  that  both 
kinds  of  censorship  laws  operate 
in  the  same  way.  They  do  not.  The 
licensing  laws  are  far  more  repres¬ 
sive.  Censorship  boards  that  exist 
for  the  purpose  of  finding  inde¬ 
cency  are  quick  to  find  it.  The 
greater  number  of  pictures  denied 
a  license  in  one  or  more  of  the 
states  having  licensing  systems, 
have  been  shown  without  interfer¬ 
ence  in  the  other  states  where  the 
penal  laws  are  in  effect. 

One  very  sound  reason  for  the 


difference  in  operation  between  the 
licensing  laws  and  the  penal  laws 
is  the  fact  that  in  prosecutions  un¬ 
der  the  penal  law,  the  film  is  given 
the  benefit  of  any  reasonable  doubt, 
while  under  the  licensing  laws  the 
doubts  are  resolved  in  favor  of  the 
censors. 

It  has  been  said  that  when  the 
licensing  laws  are  finally  held  in¬ 
valid,  there  will  be  a  resurgence 
of  criminal  prosecutions  in  the 
states  where  the  licensing  laws  are 
now  in  effect.  It  may  be  true,  but 
that  too  will  pass. 


What  I  Don’t  Like 
About  Show  Biz 


By  SOPHIE  TUCKER 

People  asking  about  my  “feud” 
with  Belle  Baker  (never  was  such 
a  thing  honey  chile.) 

Young  comedians  doing  their  act 
at  Lindy’s. 

The  Infrequent  times  when  I  am 
overweight. 

The  “artist”  who  can’t  hold  his 
liquor. 

The  squawks  for  billing  and 
dressing  rooms. 

The  blase  customer. 

A  waiter  dropping  a  tray  of 
dishes. 

After  Saturday  night’s  three 
shows  a  politician  asking  you  to 
do  a  benefit. 

Total  strangers  maneuvering 
themselves  into  my  dressing  room 
for  me  to  O.K.  their  personal 
checks. 

The  party  I  swear  I  never  met 
before  in  my  life — hailing- me  with, 
“Sophie  I  bet  you  don’t  remember 
me,”  and  when  I  agree  they  argue, 
“Why  I  met  you  15  years  ago  in 
Des  Moines.” 

The  city  tough  guy  who  wants 
to  protect  me  and  says:  “Anyone 
bothers  you,  kid,  let  me  know!” 

The  Boss  who  welcomes  me  with 
open  arms  and  tells  me  the  pre¬ 
ceding  star  didn’t  do  any  business 
for  him. 

The  promoter  who  is  always  after 
me  to  “make  a  million  dollars” 
by  investing  in  his  setup. 

The  trunks  and  suitcases  that 
never  close  when  I’m  rushing  to 
make  a  train. 


Writers:  Part  of  the  Nation’s  Resources 

[BUT  INCOME  TAX  BOYS  DONT  KNOW  IT] 

By  WILLIAM  SAROYAN 

Letter  to  the  XJ.S .  Government ,  Wherever,  Whatever, 
Whoever  You  Are: 

Dear  Old  Pal: 

I  really  don’t  have  the  time  to  write  this  letter.  By  rights  I  ought  to 
be  trying  to  write  a  story  or  a  play,  but  sometimes  a  patriotic  duty 
must  come  before  a  personal  one.  I  have  no  letter  from  you  to  answer. 
It  just  seems  to  me  that,  hidden  away  as  you  are,  I  ought  to  write  to  you. 

You  deserve  to  be  proud  of  yourself,  I  suppose.  With  only  the  intel¬ 
ligence  of  a  machine,  you  are  transforming  a  youthful,  honest,  hopeful 
and  happy  nation  into  a  mob  of  thieves,  liars,  psychopaths,  and  poten¬ 
tial  suicides. 

No  enemy  could  ever  do  that. 

You'  can.  (By  electricity  yet.)  And  without  half  trying  you  can 
bully  everybody  into  believing  you  are  doing  right,  too. 

I  know  you’re  my  friend— my  ♦ - : - 

father,  almost— but  everybody  I’ve  and  if  he  finds  anything  about  a 
ever  met  who  works  for  you  .  .  .  .  ,  , 

hasn’t  been  my  friend.  All  of  your  posslble  deal  between  somebody 
employees  in  the  Army,  for  in-  an<l  me,  he  puts  a  lien  there.  I 
stance,  kept  threatening  to  have  once  said  hello  to  a  movie  agent 
me  Court-Martialed.*  Why?  As  by  mistake,  and  it  came  out  in 
far  as  I  was  ever  able  to  under-  nATTV  Vfl,TPTV  orw1  .  .  , 


stand,  because  I  didn’t  believe  in 


Daily  Variety,  and  he  put  a  lien 


ROBERT  RYAN 


the  War.  I  haven't  changed.  I  still  w^h  the  movie  agent, 
don’t  believe  in  the  War.  You  do.  One  time  When  I  made  a  deal  he 
And  you  don’t.  That  costs  a  lot  of  cmnnii 

money:  Your  devoted  friend,  the  d,d'!t  know  about,  with  $10,000 
Tax  Collector,  is  keeping  me  in-  coming  up,  I  wrote  and  told  him 
formed  about  the  cost  with  mime-  about  the  deal,  and  suggested  that 
ographed  messages  and  liens.  The  he  accept  $5,000,  allow  me  to  send 
amount  he  claims  is  my  share  of  $2,500  to  Sacramento  for  California 
this  cost  I  haven’t  been  able  to  pay  taxes,  and  keep  . $2, 500  on  which  to 
in  full,  and  the  amount  gets  great-  stay  in  business.  He  didn’t  answer 
er  all  the  time.  I  can  go  to  Court  the  letter.  He  put  a  lien  on  the 
if  I  want  to,  he  says,  but  he  doesn’t  whole  10  grand.  That’s  the  way 
understand  the  profession  of  writ-  he  does  business, 
ing.  If  a  writer  doesn’t  work  to- 

day,  he  doesn’t  eat  tomorrow.  He  No  Depletion  Allowance 
just  hasn’t  got  time  to  go  to  Court.  I  know  you  need  money — more 
wir- s4.  _  -  W_ and  more  all  the  time,  and  I  know 
How  Wr.tmg  Is  Written  you’re  counting  on  me  to  get  it  for 

„  A  ,y<:?r  *g0 .  Jf  wrote  ,to  you.  Hysteria  costs  plenty,  and 

friend  the  Tax  Collector  in  Wash-  whoever  heard  of  a  Government 
ington.  I  told  him  how  it  is  with  going  to  a  psychiatrist?  Well,  I 

writers  in  general,  and  how  it  is  want  you  t0  know  pm  stin  in  there 

with  me  in  particular.  I  asked  him  pitching. 

to  tell  his  boys  in  Hollywood,  with  T  ^  ,  .  . 

their  watchful  eyes,  to  take  it  easy.  r  *  *£5? *  \°A°V  5 

I  never  heard  from  the  man  in  T 

Washington.  I  heard  from  the  one  f 1  expect  you 
in  San  Francisco.  He  said  my  let-  to  g0  on  seizing  tt- 
ter  had  ibeen  passed  on  to  him,  and  The  writer  is  a  small  part  of  the 
I  would  hear  from  him  again  soon,  nation’s  natural  resources,  the 
I  never  heard  from  him  again.  The  same  as  forests,  oil,  minerals, 

next  thing  I  heard  about  the  man  arable  lands,  and  water.  And  in 

in  Washington  was  that  he  had  the  old  days  people, 
quit  his  job  to  work  for  a  company  Now,  just  to  keep  the  record 
that  was  engaged  in  a  complicated  straight,  I  am  not,  I  have  never 
legal  quarrel  with  you  about  six  or  been,  I  never  will  be  a  member  of 
seven  million  dollars  in  back  taxes,  any  American  or  foreign  political 
I  keep  reading  in  the  phpers  and  Party,  although  when  I  haven’t  had 
hearing  on  the  radio  that  I  am  the  much  of  a  choice  in  any  case  I 
Government,  too.  If  that’s  true,  have  voted  for  a  Democrat  or  a 
I  don’t  know  what  good  it  is.  I  Republican.  It  hasn’t  made  any 
know  where  I  am,  and  I  know  how  difference,  though,  as  you  know, 
the  going  is,  but  your  friends,  the  because  you  are  the  boy,  you  are 
Hollywood  Tax  Collectors,  don’t,  the  only  one,  and  nobody  knows 
One  of  them  has  possibly  been  to  who  or  what  or  where  you  are. 
school,  but  all  he  knows  how  to  say  That’s  why  this  letter  is  in 
is,  “You  owe  the  Government  a  Variety. 

lot  of  money.  Why  don’t  you  pay  Keep  up  the  good  work,  and  the 
it?”  Maybe  the  other  one’s  been  land  and  people  I  love  will  surely 
to  school,  too.  He’s  not  as  big  as  SOon  be  an  unhappy  paragraph  in 
the  first  man,  though.  He’s  possibly  the  big  history  book, 
just  a  small  clerk,  whereas  the  Nnw  rll  hflok  whprp,  T  came 
other  one  is  a  big  one  The  second  fr„^to  taW ^the  making^of 
man  just  reads  the  trade  papers  something  useful -a  story,  or  a 

- -  play,  written  by  a  writer,  not  a 

Government,  for  people,  not  ma¬ 
chines. 

Take  good  care  of  yourself. 

William  Saroyan. 

Kansas  City  Releasing 
Shifts  Breaking  Up 
Four-House  Day-Dating 

Kansas  City. 

Fox  Midwest  has  a  new  firstrun 
policy,  splitting  up  its  long-time 
four-theatre  day-and-date  combo 
into  two  firstrun  operations.  “Ana¬ 
stasia”  opened  at  the  Uptown  The¬ 
atre  as  the  first  of  several  top  films 
which  will  play  the  house  in  a  p-lan 
to  make  it  a  deluxe  showcase.  Also 
lined  up  for  the  Uptown  are  “Writ¬ 
ten  on  the  Wind”  and  “Friendly 
Persuasion.” 

Three  other  houses,  which  for¬ 
merly  were  coupled  with  the  Up¬ 
town  as  a  unit,  are  operating  as  a 
unit,  showing  “The  Girl  Can’t  Help 
it.”  Possibility  Is  that  on  the  final 
week  of  the  run  of  the  top  film  in 
the  solo  house,  it  may  spread  to 
all  four  houses  for  a  mop-up  week. 
Three  theatre  combo  includes  the 
downtown  Esquire,  suburban  Fair¬ 
way  and  Kansas  City,  Kansas, 
Granada. 

Uptown,  In  a  midtown  location, 
is  the  biggest  of  the  four,  seating 
2,043.  The  new  policy  had  a  try¬ 
out  last  summer  when  “King  and 
I”  played  the  Uptown  several 
weeks  for  a  bang-up  run.  The  pres¬ 
ent  change  creates  a  fifth  firstrun 
situation,  stretching  the  heretofore 
none  too  plentiful  top  releases. 
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Freedom  in  the  Market-Place  of  Ideas 

—  A  CLASSIC  STATEMENT  AGAINST  CENSORSHIP  — 


(The  following  text  has  been  excerpted  from  a  much • 
longer  statement  delivered  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Judiciary  in  the  U.S.  Senate  some  time  ago.  It  has  since 
achieved  a  quiet  fame  among  scholars  and  others  devoted 
to  the  study  of  the  censorship  problem.  Variety  joins  the 
approving  chorus >  herewith— -Ed.) 


Human  beings  do  not  instinctively  desire  to  live  in  a 
community  where  freedom  of  speech  prevails.  Instead, 
they  long  for  a  unified  society.  Even  sophisticated  men 
feel  a  strong  exhilaration  when  they  rdarch  in  a  proces¬ 
sion  which  keeps  perfect  step  with  everybody  singing  in 
unison.  Distaste  is  a  common  initial  reaction  to  anybody 
who  is  very  different  from  the  general  run;  It  is  natural 
for  us  to  feel  hostility  toward  anybody  who  expresses  un¬ 
familiar  opinions  or  views  which  we  intensely  dislike. 

Through  many  centuries  of  bitter  experience  of  the 
effects  of  intolerance  and  after  much  thinking,  men  con¬ 
vinced  themselves  that  they  ought  to  master  such  impulses 
and  adopt  the  opposite  policy  of  giving  a  very  wide  lati¬ 
tude  for  the  expression  of  diverse  statements  of  fact  and 
belief.  In  this  way  human  beings  would  lead  happier, 
richer  lives,  and  the  society  which  they  composed  would 
follow  wiser  and  more  fruitful  courses  and  possess  the 
capacity  of  reshaping  itself  in  order  to  meet  new  needs. 

At  the  outset  I  wish  to  present  three  basic  reasons  for 
safeguarding  and  strengthening  free  speech  and  a  free 
press  in  the  United  States. 

.  The  longing  to  spread  his  ideas  is  deep-seated  in  many 
citizens. 

Free  Speech  Chiefly  Benefits 
Community  Where  It  Exists 

Free  speech  and  a  free  press  do  not  exist  merely  for 
the  individuals  who  speak  and  write;  they  also  bring  great 
benefits  to  the  community.  One  of  the  purposes  for  which 
society  exists,  just  as  much  as  for  the  maintenance  of 
order,  is  the  discovery  and  spread  of  truth. 

yWith  free  speech  and  a  free  press  we  get  a  much  better 
kind  of  country'.  As  the  years  go  by,  this  argument  weighs 
more  with  me  than  any  other.  The  persistent  enforce¬ 
ment  of'  sedition  laws  and  other  kinds  of  suppression  of 
thought  requires  spies  and  informers  and  creates  an  at¬ 
mosphere  of  suspicion  and  timidity.  On  the  other  hand, 
you  make  men  love  their  government  and  their  country 
by  giving  them  the  kind  of  government  and  the  kind  of 
country  that  inspire  respect  and  love:  a  country  that  is 
free  and  unafraid,  that  lets  the  discontented  talk  in  order 
to  learn  the  causes  for  their  discontent  and  end  those 
causes,  that  refuses  to  impel  men  to  spy  on  their  neigh¬ 
bors,  that  protects  its  citizens  vigorously  from  harmful 
acts  while  it  leaves  the  remedies  for  objectionable  ideas 
to  counter-argument  and  time. 

Freedom  of  speech  and  press  were  drastically  limited 
In  England  in  the  centuries  before  Independence,  during 
which  many  of  our  ancestors  came  to  these  shores. 

The  greatest  threat  to  liberty  of  the  press  in  England 
was  the  systematic  censorship  ...  At  last  in  1694  Parlia¬ 
ment  refused  to  reenact  the  law  and  censorship  died  in 
England  .  .  .  Shortly  afterwards,  it  disappeared  from  our 
colonies. 

However,  high  officials  in  the  British  government  soon 
found  a  new  weapon  for  controlling  the  expression  of 
political  views  to  which  they  objected.  This  consisted  in 
getting  authors  and  printers  imprisoned  for  the  crime  of 
seditious  libel.  That  crime  consisted  in  publishing  writ¬ 
ten  or  printed  matter  with  a  “seditious”  intent,  which  was 
very  vaguely  defined  by  the  judges.  It  might  include  the 
intent  to  excite  subjects  to  attempt  the  alteration  of 
any  matter  in  the  state  otherwise  than  by  lawful  means, 
or  to  raise  discontent  or  disaffection  among  the  King’6 
subjects. 

Concepts  of  ‘Libel’  Rooted 
In  Political  Suppression 

The  outcome  of  the  18th-century  sedition  prosecutions 
turned  largely  on  two  controversial  legal  doctrines.  In  the 
first  place,  conviction  was  made  much  easier  because  true 
criticism  of  the  government  could  be  punished  as  well  as 
false.  The  law  said,  “The  greater  the  truth,  the  greater 
the  libel.”  Second,  the  courts  permitted  the  jury  to  deter¬ 
mine  only  one  question — whether  the  defendant  had  actu¬ 
ally  written,  printed,  or  published  the  book  (or  pamphlet 
or  newspaper)  and  so  was  responsible  for  it.  But  the 
trial  judge  was  empowered  to  decide  the  more  impor¬ 
tant  question  of  whether  the  printed  matter  at  issue  was 
“seditious.”  This  gave  him  a  wide  scope  to  condemn 
political  views  which  he  happened  to  dislike.  Defense 
lawyers  and  English  liberals  argued  against  this  doctrine 
in  vain. 

The  colonists  in  America  took  an  enormous  interest  in 
this  controversy  about  prosecutions  for  political  opin¬ 
ions. 

John  Peter  Zenger  printed  and  edited  an  anti-adminis- 
tratioir  newspaper  in  New  York  City.  The  royal  governor 
and  his  council  set  out  to  suppress  it.  Four  issues  were 
publicly  burned.  Zenger  was  arrested  and  locked  up  for 
nearly  10  months.  Yet  his  paper  continued  to  appear 
every  Monday,  for  instructions  about  managing  it  were 
given  by  him  to  his  wife  through  a  hole  in  the  door  of  the 
prison. 

In  April,  1735,  Zenger  was  brought  to  trial  for  the  crime 
seditious  libel  because  of  various  articles  in  his  journal 
which  attacked  the  governor.  The  two  New  York  law¬ 
yers  engaged  to  defend  him  promptly  got  disbarred.  So 
his  friends  brought  in  Andrew  Hamilton,  “a  Philadelphia 
lawyer,”  who  had  much  to  do  with  building  Independence 
Hall.  From  start  to  finish  Hamilton  made  the  importance 
of  open  political  discussion  his  main  theme.  There  was 
not  the  slightest  doubt  that  Zenger  had  printed  the  ob¬ 
jectionable  articles.  So  Hamilton’s  only  hope  was  to  per¬ 
suade  the  jury  that  they  were  not  criminal.  Yet  the 
English  rules  of  law  would  not  allow  the  jury  to  consider 
that  question  at  all,  and  the  judges  were  almost  certain  to 
decide  it  in  favor  of  the  governor.  Consequently,  Hamil¬ 
ton  urged  the  jury  to  brush  aside  the  English  rules  as  re¬ 
lief  of  a  tyrannical  age,  which  had  no  place  in  America. 
The  judges  collapsed  under  his  eloquence  and  the  jury 
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acquitted  Zenger  amid  huzzas  in  the  hall  which  was 
crowded  with  people  ..... 

On  December  15,  1791,  the  Bill  of  Rights  went  into  ef¬ 
fect.  It  is  more  than  an  accident  that  the  first  place  was 
given  to  the  liberties  which  are  closest  to  the  inner  life  of 
man. 

The  true  meaning  of  freedom  of  speech  seems  to  be 
this:  One  of  the  most  cherished  desires  of  many  a  human 
being  is  to  think  and  express  his  thoughts  to  others — to 
speak  out  the  truth  that  is  in  him.  And  one  of  the  most 
important  purposes  of  society  and  government  is  the  dis¬ 
covery  and  spread  of  truth  as  to  facts  and  sound  judg¬ 
ments  as  to  subjects  of  general  concern.  Therefore,  no 
problem  about  objectionable  talk  and  books  can  be  satis¬ 
factorily  solved  by  men  who  think  only  of  the  risks  from 
open  discussion.  It  is  indispensable  for  them  to  remem¬ 
ber  that  every  restraint  on  speaking  and  printing  ham¬ 
pers  the  two  important  interests  pf  individuals  and  society 
in  open  discussion,  especially  when  the  views  sought  to  be 
suppressed  are  unpopular  and  may  be  easily  overlooked 
unless  heard. 

True,  some  sacrifice  of  discussion  is  occasionally  re¬ 
quired.  After  careful  balancing,  the  scales  may  tip  in 
favor  of  other  purposes  of  society  than  the  spread  of 
truth;  for  example,  protection  from  internal  disorder  or 
foreign  conquest.  Nevertheless,  it  is  essential  that  such 
careful  balancing  shall  tak''  place  in  the  minds  of  the  men 
who  wield  power  and  in  the  minds  of  private  citizens,  and 
that  the  great  human  and  social  values  of  open  speech 
and  an  untrammeled  press  shall  weigh  very  heavily  in  the 
scale.  The  First  Amendment  gives  binding  force  to  this 
principle  of  political  wisdom. 

For  the  next  60  years  the  issue  of  suppressing  objection¬ 
able  utterances .  arose  only  once.  President  Jackson  in 
1836  urged  Congress  to  prohibit  the  transmission  of  Aboli¬ 
tionist  publications  through. the  mail,  because  they  might 
cause  slave  insurrections.  The  firm  hold  which  freedom 
of  speech  and  press  had  on  men’s  hearts  during  19th 
century  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  suggested  measure 
was  opposed  and  killed  by  John  C.  Calhoun,  the  chief 
spokesman  of  the  slave-owners. 

Mails  Issue:  Object  of  Publishing 
Is  to  Achieve  Circulation 

Calhoun  denied  that  because  the  Government  operates 
the  mails,  it  can  refuse  to  carry  anything  it  dislikes  re¬ 
gardless  of  the  First  Amendment.  “The  object  of  publica¬ 
tion  is  circulation;  and  to  prohibit  circulation  is,  in  effect 
to  prohibit  publication.  If  Congress  has  the  right  to  dis¬ 
criminate  (as  to)  the  mail,  (this)  would  subject  the  free¬ 
dom  of  the  press  on  all  subjects  completely  to  its  will  and 
pleasure.” 

Some  private  citizens  were  less  tolerant.  In  1837  mobs  in 
Alton,  Illinois,  four  times  threw  the  press  of  an  Aboli¬ 
tionist  newspaper  into  the  Mississippi  and  finally  shot 
the  editor,  Elijah  P.  Lovejoy.  Afterwards  his  friend  Ed¬ 
ward  Beecher,  emphasized  an  aspect  of  freedom  of  speech 
Which  is  often  overlooked:  “We  are  more  especially  called 
upon  to  maintain  the  principles  of  free  discussion  in  case 
of  unpopular  sentiments  or  persons,  as  in  no  other  case 
will  any  effort  to  maintain  them  be  needed .” 

The  Civil  War  caused  the  only  widespread  suppression 
of  speech  in  this  country  during  the  nineteenth  century. 
From  the  time  hostilities  began,  Lincoln  was  seriously 
disturbed  by  Northerners  who  were  plotting  to  bring 
about  acts  interfering  with  the  conduct  of  the  war,  e.g., 
desertions,  mob  attacks  on  Union  soldiers,  and,  later,  re¬ 
sistance  to  the  draft.  Soon  after  Congress  met,  it  created 
(July  21,  1861)  the  new  crime  of  conspiracy  “to  over¬ 
throw  .  .  .  by  force  the  government  of  the  United  States. 
...  or  to  oppose  by  force  the  authority  thereof,  or  by 
force  to  prevent,  hinder,  or  delay  the  execution  of  any 
(federal)  law  .  .  .”  This  statute  is  now  in  the  United  States 
Code,  as  Title  18,  section  2384. 

During  the  months  between  the  attack  on  Fort  Sumpter 
and  the  enactment  of  this  statute,  there  were  undoubtdly 
substantial  dangers  to  the  Union  from  active  disloyalists, 
especially  in  Maryland  and  other  border  states.  Lincoln 
was  too  busy  to  deal  with  this  problem  himself,  so  he  gave 
a  free  hand  to  military  officers.  They  began  arresting 
civilians  all  over  the  North  as  they  pleased  and  locked 
them  up  in  forts  and  military  prisons.  Unfortunately, 
Lincoln  allowed  these  arbitrary  arrests  to  continue  for 
years.  Most  prisoners  were  not  tried  at  all.  A  few  got 
convicted  by  a  tribunal  of  soldiers. 

Although  this  policy  was  aimed  at  active  disloyalists,  it 
did  not  stop  there.  Zealous  subordinates  undertook  to 
silence  mere  sympathizers  with  the  Confederacy  and  sin¬ 
cere  advocates  of  ending  the  bloodshed  by  negotiated 
peace.  General  Burnside,  while  in  charge  of  Ohio,  Indi¬ 
ana,  and  Illinois,  announced  in  April,  1863,  “The  habit  of 
declaring  sympathy  for  the  enemy  will  not  be  allowed.” 
In  June,  he  declared  it  unlawful  to  publish  or  circulate 
books  and  newspapers  containing  sentiments  of  a  disloyal 
tendency,  and  at  once  suppressed  the  Chicago  Times. 
Calling  a  man  a  “suspect”  required  no  proof;  it  was  as 
easy  as  calling  him  today  a  “subversive”  and  equally  in¬ 
jurious. 

Lincoln’s  hope  that  the  right  of  public  discussion  would 
be  fully  restored  after  victory  was  realized. 

From  our  entry  into  World  War  I  on  April  6,  1917,  to 
our  entry  into  World  War  II  on  Dec.  7,  1941.  The  first 
stage  of  this  period  comprises  three  years,  1917-1920. 

Misfortunes  never  come  singly.  Problems  of  war  are 
bad  enough.  It  is  very  hard,  in  the  agony  of  fighting,  to 
keep  working  toward  wise  solutions  of  such  unmilitary 
questions  as  peace  aims  through  the  fruitful  formation 
of  public  opinion.  Yet  on  top  of  all  these  problems  of 
war  in  1917  were  heaped  almost  immediately  the  problems 
of  the  Russian  Revolution.  Thus  the  traditions  of  free 
speech  which  had  come  down  to  us  from  Milton  and  Jeffer¬ 
son  were  subjected  to  a  double  strain. 


Without  reviewing  the  statutes  enacted  during  this 
war,  I  shall  merely  show  what  happened.  By  June  30, 
1919,  877  persons  had  been  convicted  for  speaking  and 
publishing.  At  least  35  were  sentenced  to  prison  for  20 
years,  and  . 58  for  10  up  to  15  years.  It  became  criminal 
to  advocate  heavier  taxation  instead  of  bond  issues,  to 
state  that  conscription  was  unconstitutional  though  the 
Supreme  Court  had  not  yet  held  it  valid,  to  say  that  the 
sinking  of  merchant  vessels  was  legal,  to  urge  that  a 
referendum  should  have  preceded  our  declaration  of  war, 
to  say  that  war  was  contrary  to  the  teachings  of  Christ. 
Men  were  punished  for  criticizing  the  Red  Cross  and  the 
Y.M.C.A.  A  state  court  in  Minnesota  held  it  a  crime  to 
discourage  women  from  knitting  by  the  remark,  “No 
soldier  ever  sees  these  socks.” 

All  through  the  fighting  these  prosecutions  and  convic¬ 
tions  were  stifling  discussion  of  war  policies  and  peace 
aims  when  it  was  most  needed.  Nobody  could  know  then 
that  after  the  Armistice  some  speakers  would  be  let  out 
by  appellate  courts  and  others  gradually  pardoned  before 
serving  their  full  time  in  a  cell.  Meanwhile,  Woodrow 
Wilson’s  acquiescence  in  these  imprisonments  was  alienat¬ 
ing  many  of  “The  most  forward-looking  men  and  women” 
who  had  hitherto  been  his  warmest  supporters. 

When  the  fighting  was  over  and  the  Germans  were  out 
of  the  way,  the  Russians  and  their  numerous  sympathizers 
in  this  country  still  remained.  The  flames  of  intolerance 
had  soared  too  high  for  the  Armistice  to  extinguish  them. 
Eagerness  for  restrictions  spread  from  Congress  to  state 
legislatures.  Statutes  punishing  “criminal  syndicalism” 
multiplied.  An  old  New  York  law  of  1902  enacted  against 
anarchists  and  never  used  was  suddenly  revived  and  di¬ 
rected  against  Socialists,  who  are  at  the  opposite  pole  of 
political  thought.  The  federal  deportation  statutes  were 
amended  to  include  Communists,  and  Attorney  General 
Palmer  seized  thousands  of  peaceable  aliens  without  war¬ 
rants.  The  tide  of  suppression  reached  its  height  on  Jan¬ 
uary  7,  1920,  when  the  New  York  Assembly  refused  to 
seat  five  duly  elected  Socialist  members. 

The  careful  balancing  between  the  values  of  open  dis¬ 
cussion  and  the  risks  of  it  which  I  have  presented  as 
essential  rarely  took  place  between  1917  and  1920.  The 
First  Amendment  had  no  hold  on  men’s  minds  because  it 
was  not  associated  with  live  facts  or  concrete  images.% 
Like  fin  empty  box  with  beautiful  words  on  it,  the  Amend¬ 
ment  collapsed  uflder  the  impact  of  terror  of  Prussian 
battalions  and  terror  of  Bolshevik  mobs. 

‘Agitators’  Always  Set  Up 
As  an  Excuse  to  Persecute 

It  is  the  fashion  nowadays  to  say  that  In  1917-20  the 
nation  was  in  little  danger  from  heterodox  discussion, 
and  hence  the  eventual  condemnation  of  the  suppressions 
during  these  years  has  no  application  to  restrictions  which 
will  save  us  from  the  “real  dangers”  created  by  domestic 
Communists  in  our  own  time.  Thus  a  lawyer  who  has 
done  much  to  bring  about  recent  sedition  laws  wrote  in 
1948:  “It  is  true  that  the  dangers  from  subversive  organi¬ 
zations  at  the  time  of  World  War  I  were  much  exaggerated 
(but)  we  are  no  longer  in  the  days  of  T-model  socialism.” 
Chief  Justice  Vinson. suggested  in  1951  that'  the  constitu¬ 
tionality  of  the  Smith  Act  is  not  affected  by  what  Holmes 
and  Brandeis  said  about  the  desirability  of  freedom  of 
speech  for  left-wing  Socialists  in  1920,  because  those  agi¬ 
tators  were  not  “any  substantial  threat  to  the  safety  of 
the  community.” 

But  that  was  not  the  way  the  authorities  during  the 
First  World  War  and  the  Red  Menace  looked  at  the  people 
they  were  suppressing.  It  was  then  almost  a  hopeless  task 
to  try  to  convince  any  solid  citizen  that  the  danger  was 
small.  A  bomb  exploded  under  the  window  of  the  Attor¬ 
ney  General  of  the.  United  States.  Another  bomb  exploded 
at  the  corner  of  Wall  Street  between  the  New  York  Stock 
Exchange  and  J.  P.  Morgan’s  office.  The  newspapers  were 
filled  with  discoveries  of  great  caches  of  arms  and  ammu¬ 
nition  in  cellars.  A  score  of  sedition  bills  were  introduced 
in  the  Senate  and  House  and  supported  by  lurid  descrip¬ 
tions  of  the  national  peril  if  they  were  not  passed.  In  the 
New  York  Assembly,  the  men  who  expelled  the  five  So¬ 
cialist  members  described  their  party  as  “having  the 
single  purpose  of  destroying  our  institutions  and  govern¬ 
ment.” 

Freedom’s  Greatest  Victory 
Won  in  1925’s  Poliak  Case 

Fortunately,  the  vigorous  protests  of  many  old-fash¬ 
ioned  Americans  between  1917  and  1920  kept  the  idea  of 
free  speech,  from  withering  away.  Indeed,  it  got  tough¬ 
ened  by  the  struggle. 

The  greatest  victory  for  freedom  of  speech  in  my  life¬ 
time  was  won  in  1925  by  Walter  Heilprin  Poliak  in  the 
Gitlow  case.  Hitherto  the  Constitution  had  not  prevented 
state  legislatures  from  suppressing  discussion  as  much  as 
they  pleased.  The  Supreme  Court  could  not  stop  them 
because  the  First  Amendment  applied  only  to  Congress. 
True,  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  in  1868  did  say,  “nor 
shall  any  State  deprive  any  person  of  .  .  .  liberty  .  .  . 
without  due  process  of  law  .  .  .”  Still,  for  the  next  57 
years  it  was  doubtful  whether  “liberty”  included  liberty 
of  speech  and  press. 

The  opportunity  to  get  the  question  settled  arose  when 
Benjamin  Gitlow,  a  left-wing  Socialist,  was  convicted 
under  the  New  York  Criminal  Anarchy  Act  of  1902  for 
publishing  a  somniferous  pamphlet  of  variations  on  Marx’s 
Communist  Manifesto  of  1848.  The  conviction  was  sus¬ 
tained  by  the  highest  New  York  court,  but  Judge  Cuth- 
bert  Pound  dissented  with  Chief  Judge  Cardozo  and  said: 
“Although  the  defendant  may  be  the  worst  of  men,  the 
rights  of  the  best  of  men  are  secure  only  as  the  rights 
of  the  vilest  and  most  abhorrent  are  protected.”  “People 
v.  Gitlow,  234  N.  Y.  132,  at  158  (1922). 

Poliak  took  the  case  to  the  V.S.  Supreme  Court  and 
persuaded  the  Justices  to  hold  unanimously:  “Freedom  pf 
speech  and  of  the  press  are  among  the  fundamental  per¬ 
sonal  rights  and  ‘liberties’  protected  from  Impairment  by 
(Continued  on  page  15) 
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Hormones,  Estrogens 
and  Mix  Weil 

By' WILLIAM  ORNSTEIN 

[  That  Would  Be  The  Metro  Mara] 


Flowers  For  The 
Living  Screen 

## . By  ROBERT  J.  LANDRY  ••••••••• 

Everybody  worries  today.  Fears  .  have  familiar  names.  Change  is 
epidemic.  Dangers  lurk  all  about.  Problems  multiply.  But  perspec¬ 
tive  can  provide  the  motion  picture  industry  with  some  reassuring 
thoughts,  to  wit: 

Motion  pictures  are  still  one  of  the  top  six  industries  of  the  country. 

There  are  still  over  14,000  hardtop  theatres,  and  drive-ins  multiply 
faster  than  television  stations. 

The  automobile  industry  is  far  more  precariously  balanced  between 
prosperity  and  disaster  than  pictures. 

Any  farmer  has  a  worse  margin  for  error. 

Railroads  are  much  more  regulated  by  Government  than  films. 

The  waterfront  is  a  reminder  that,  by  contrast,  the  film  industry  has 
idyllic  relations  with  union  labor. 

For  all  the  threats  and  squeezes  of  1956,  films  remained  basically 
able  to  cope  with  the  environment.  There  were  no  catastrophes  and 
wholesale .  extinctions  such  as  blighted  magazine  publishing. 

No  company  producing  films  for  theatres  has  more  than  a  couple  of 
dead-loss  lemons  on  its  shelves  whereas  television  pilot  films  beyond 
salvage  count  into  the  hundreds. 

Most  film  releases  are  subject  to  “adjustment”  of  terms  when  they 
disappoint  but  television  sponsors  are  stuck  with  non-cancellable  39 
and  52  week  contracts. 

When  Loew’s  used  up  presidents,  it  was  the  exception.  Compared 
to  top  administrator  turnover  at  NBC,  CBS,  ABC,  Mutual  and  DuMont, 
the  film  industry’s  leadership  has  been  relatively  stable. 

Most  of  the  superannuations  in  the  film  industry  saw  pioneers  with¬ 
draw  gracefully  with  their  fortunes  and  prestige  intact. 

For  all  the  hubbub  of  1956,  film  censorship  was  at  an  all-time  low. 

Film  critics  are  more  sympathetic  and  far  less  powerful  than  drama 
critics. 

The  evaporation  of  theatres  in  the  land  is  distinctly  less  proportion¬ 
ately  than  the  evaporation  of  daily  newspapers. 

Good  pictures  still  almost  always  do  good  business. 


6  Tent  Rep  Shows  Survive  in  U.S. 

(Over  300  Before  Depression) 

By  NEIL  SCHAFFNER 


Ever  hear  of  the  most  miserable 
and  the  happiest  man  in  the  world? 
Who  he?  He,  me! 

Yup!  this  may  sound  like  a  first 
class  conundrum,  but  faint!  This 
is  me,  the  epitome  of  the  anti¬ 
thesis.  . 

It  all  started  when  I  discovered 
in  my  maturity  that  an  estrogen  is 
quite  the  thing  with  the  ladies.  I 
said,  it  can’t  be:  I  never  heard  of 
it.  But  I  was  wrong,  miserably  so. 

And  to  make  myself  more  miser¬ 
able,  I  went  on  to  find  out  through 
devious  labyrinths  of  education 
and  research  just  exactly  what  an 
estrogen  is  and  what  its  purpose — 
useful  in  our  atomic  world  and 
others — might  be. 

And  lo  and  behold,  I  found  out 
that  in  the  bio-chemical  sphere  the 
estrogen  is  quite  the  thing  when 
a  scientist  or  physicist  wants  to 
apply  it.  (Note  how  tricky  I  am. 
I’m  still  not  letting  on,  am  I?) 

And  so,  having  gone  to  the  pub¬ 
lic  library  and  devouring  a  few 
tomes  on  estrogenic  impulses,  I 
decided  something  should  be  done 
about  it.  The  estrogenic  ratio  per 
person  is  divided  into  maximum 
response  and  perpetual  disillusion¬ 
ment  of  the  distaff.  If  the  results 
are  immediate  upon  application, 
one  dab  is  sufficient.  Two  dabs  are 
for  the  more  resistant  type  distaff 
and,  as  you  will  gather  from  this 
analysis,  the  dabs  increase  with 
the  resistant  propensities.  The 
more  amenable  the  subject  is  to 
prediliction,  the  lighter  the  estro¬ 
gen  dab,  I  discovered  from  multi¬ 
ple  readings. 

Accordingly,  I  knew  where  I 
stood  with  my  estrogens,  I  said  to 
me.  Now,  what  am  I  going  to  do 
about  it? 

This  was  the  most  miserable 
question  in  my  peonic  wisdom. 
What  am  I  going  to  do  about  my 


Non-Key  Takings 
Of  Long-Footage 
Films  Pleasing 

Experience  which  Paramount  has 
had  with  “War  and  Peace”  indi¬ 
cates  that  unusually  long  running 
time  productions  do  relatively  bet¬ 
ter  in  neighborhood  runs  and  the 
first-runs  in  suburban  areas  and 
small  towns  than  in  the  top  situa¬ 
tions  in  the  big  cities.  Reason  is, 
it’s  apparent,  that  the  customers 
want  to  be  near  home  after  spend¬ 
ing  nearly  four  hours  in  a  theatre, 
which  they  get  to  leave  at  close  to 
midnight. 

“W  &  P”  was  a  top-notch  boxof- 
fice  performer  in  the  major  the¬ 
atres  around  the  country,  of  course. 
But,  still,  the  business  which  the 
Dino  DcLaurentiis  production  is 
drawing  in  lesser  houses  is  com- 
mensurately  better. 

On  the  basis  of  the  first  few  hun¬ 
dred  engagements,  Par  had  esti¬ 
mated  a  total  domestic  take  of 
$5,500,000.  Now,  because  of  the 
film’s  surprising  strength  in  the 
neighborhood  and  suburban  loca¬ 
tions  the  estimate  has  been  upped 
to  $6,250,000. 

Over  the  past  year  a  number  of 
pictures  similarly  have  taken  un¬ 
expectedly  high  money  from  the 
non -key  runs.  Allied  Artists’ 
“Friendly  Persuasion”  is  another 
outstanding  example. 

Result  is  that  advertising  cam¬ 
paigns  are  coming  in  for  re-ap¬ 
praisal.  In  the  instance  of  “Per¬ 
suasion.”  when  AA  spotted  the 
trend  the  company  switched  from 
the  usual  heavy  ad  outlay  for  the 
first  dating  of  the  picture  and 
spread  the  campaign  money  over  a 
long  period. 

United  Artists  now  has  a  special 
department  whose  function  is  to 
keep  close  watch  on  each  picture’s 
boxoffice  ups  and  downs  and  deter¬ 
mine  when  to  increase  on  pull  back 
on  promotion  expenditures. 


Irving  Sochin  to  assist  the  Rank 
Org’s  Kenneth  Hargreaves  in  set¬ 
ting  up  a  sales  agency  in  the  U.  S.  1/ 
They’ll  tour  the  country  starting 
the  end  of  January,  accomped  by 
Geoffrey  Martin,  Rank’s  publicity 
topper  h^»-e. 


estrogenic  bibliography,  since  it 
was  wrapped  so  covetedly  in  my 
cranium? 

I  think  I’ll  write  a  book.  That’s 
what  I  said,  and  that’s  what  I  was 
going  to  do.  I’m  going  to  get  busy 
and  add  a  few  polyesters  and  hor¬ 
mones  to  my  family  of  bio-chemi¬ 
cals  and  let  the  plusses  and  minus¬ 
es  have  a  great  time  attracting 
each  ’other. 

If  I  thought  I  was  the  most  mis¬ 
erable  man,  I  had  another  guess 
coming.  I  went  this  one  better.  I 
was  the  most  utmost  miserable 
man  on  earth.  For,  no  sooner  did 
I  start  my  book  when  I  found  I  had 
to  face  thfc  facts  of  life.  That  was 
all  right  with  me,  but  I  needed  a 
dame  and  a  dude  and  maybe  a  dou¬ 
ble  order  of  each  before  I  was 
through. 

The  misery  I  went  through  night 
and  day — into  the  golden  hours 
with  no  compensation — would  fill 
a  book  in  itself.  Misery  on  the  left 
of  me,  Misery  on  the  right,  front 
and  back  of  me.  I  couldn’t  sleep 
trying  to  think  how  I  was  going  to 
get  the  estrogenic  impulses  and 
the  hormonic  responses  to  merge 
without  causing  a  cataclysmic 
eruption. 

|  Author’s  Daze  j 


I  went  away  on  a  vacation  to  for¬ 
get,  but  I  came  back  with  the  sol¬ 
ution.  I  spent  six  miserable  sleep¬ 
less  months  putting  the  solution  on 
paper.  This  developed  into  a  prac¬ 
tical  thesis  which  no  one  was  in¬ 
terested  in.  It  was  lengthy  and 
that  was  probably  the  reason.  But 
that  didn’t  bollywog  me!  I  stinted 
at  it  with  a  precocious  eye  and 
came  up  with  the  fictional  hexa- 
chlorphene. 

I  labored  miserably  on  a  new 
course,  approaching  various  chemi¬ 
cal  constituents  with  a  definitive 
disposition.  My  elaboration  was 
unendurable  and  so  I  was  told  to 
perform  the  miserable  operation  of 
word  elimination  for  brevity’s 
sake. 

And  so  I  attacked  brevity  with 
a  vengeance,  wallowing  through  a 
new  misery  that  lasted  more  than 
six  months. 

I  was  the  most  miserable  man  in 
the  world! 

But  now  I  am  the  happiest  man 
on  earth! '  I  have  just  finished  “The 
Pistachio  Touch.” 

Yup!  I’ve  got  my  estrogen  in 
one  helluva  romance  with  a  hor¬ 
mone.  And  to  let  you  in  on  a  four- 
guard  secret,  they’ve  got  company 
and  they’re  going  to  have  quite  a 
chemical  resilience  between  hard 
covers. 


Hi 

Charlotte  Greenwood 

Pro-Censor  Camp 
Cites  "Baby  Doll" 
In  Ohio  &  Pa. 


New  pressure  for  censorship 
laws  in  various  states,  particularly 
in  Ohio  and  Pennsylvania,  is  ex¬ 
pected  early  this  year  when  the 
various  state  legislatures  recon¬ 
vene. 

Release  of  “Baby  Doll”  is  seen 
giving  the  pro-censor  forces  an 
added  argument  for  their  case. 
They’ll  argue;  too,  that  the  number 
of  foreign  films  coming  into  this 
country  is  rising  and  that  these 
pictures  are  released  mostly  with¬ 
out  a  Code  seal. 

“Baby  Doll,”  which  condemned 
by  the  Catholic  Legion  of  Decency, 
has  a  seal  and  was  passed  in  toto 
by  the  New  York  State  censor. 

Although  both  Ohio  and  Penn¬ 
sylvania  have  been  without  censor¬ 
ship  now  for  some  time,  efforts  to 
reinstate  it  have  been  continuing. 
Possibility  for  a  new  censor  law 
appears  to  be  stronger  in  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  than  in  Ohio.  In  any  case, 
however,  a  new  statute  of  this  sort 
is  apt  to  be  contested  under  the 
U.S.  Supreme  Court  ruling  re  pre¬ 
release  censorship. 

Test  case  is  pending  in  New 
York  with  “Lady  Chatterly’s  Lov¬ 
er,”  which  the  censor  has  refused 
to  pass  without  cuts.  Case  is  seen 
possibly  going  to  the  Supreme 
Court,  but  there  is  the  possibility 
that,  should  the  lower  court  rule 
against  the  censor,  the  latter  will 
accept  the  decision  and  license  the 
film  without  appeal.  This  precludes 
a  broad  ruling  on  the  legality  of 
the  New  York  statute  per  se. 


Winter  Quarters 
Sarasota,  Fla. 

A  flourishing  segment  of  the 
American  Theatre,  little  known 
except  in  the  corn  and  soy  bean 
country,  is  the  traveling  tent  reper¬ 
toire  show.  Since  1855  companies 
of  this  nature  have  trouped  each 
summer  from  May  until  October, 
up  and  down  the  Mississippi  val¬ 
ley.  Iowa,  Illinois  and  Missouri 
have  been  their  most  fertile  field, 
although  they  are  still  very  popu¬ 
lar  in  Kentucky  and  Tennessee. 

During  the  1920’s  there  were 
over  300  of  these  groups,  playing  a 
well  defined  route  each  summer 
and  where  their  annual  visit  was 
looked  forward  to  eagerly  by  the 
people  in  the  smaller  towns.  How¬ 
ever  the  depression  thinned  their 
ranks  until  in  the  past  summer 
there  were  only  six  still  carrying 
on. 

These  six,  without  subsidization 
of  any  sort,  attracted  large  crowds 
and  finished  the  season  well  on  the 
black  side  of  the  ledger.  The  shows 
operating  in  ’56  were  the  Bisbee’s 
Comedians  in  Kentucky  and  Ten¬ 


nessee,  Brunk’s  Comedians  in  Colo¬ 
rado,  Maude  Brooks  Stock  Co.  in 
Wisconsin,  Tilton’s  Comedians  in 
Iowa,  Sun’s  Players  in  Iowa,  and 
the  Schaffner  Players  in  Iowa  and 
Missouri. 

Of  all  of  these  I  believe  it  accu¬ 
rate  to  say  the  best  known  is  the 
Schaffner  Players.  Under  our  own¬ 
ership  and  management  (Neil  and 
Caroline  Schaffner)  this  company 
has  operated  every  summer  for  31 
years.  We  play  one  week  in  each 
of  19  towns,  giving  a  different  play 
each  night.  Early  in  May,  each 
spring,  our  cast  assembles  at  Wa¬ 
pello,  Iowa,  where  we  rehearse  for 
two  weeks.  In  those  two  weeks  the 
company  “gets  up”  in  six  plays, 
adding  the  seventh  after  opening. 

Our  tent  theatre  has  a  seating 
capacity  of  1,600,  a  stage  60  by  21 
feet  in  size.  Two  large  trupkloads 
of  scenery  are  required  to  mount 
the  plays.  The  electrical  and  elec¬ 
tronic  equipment  is  the  equal  of 
many  of  the  large  legitimate  the¬ 
atres.  The  outfit  travels  on  six 
large  trucks  and  with  circus  type 
efficiency  this  large  portable  the¬ 
atre  is  erected  in  four  hours  and 
torn  down  in  two  so  they  can  give 
a  performance  every  night  of  the 
season. 

We  call  our  Schaffner  show 
“America’s  Only  Folk  Theatre”  be¬ 
cause  our  plays  are  all  written 
about  the  people  in  the  communi¬ 
ties  in  which  we  appear.  Simple 
stories  of  every  day  happenings  to 
ordinary  midwestern  people  form 
the  basis  of  all  their  plays.  Thus, 
they  have  no  direct  competition. 
Truly  an  unique  type  of  entertain¬ 
ment. 

Our  Schaffner  Players  actually 
have  enjoyed  much  national  atten¬ 
tion  and  we’ve  had  feature  stories 
in  Holiday,  Collier’s,  Harper’s, 
Saturday  Evening  Post  and  such 
big  town  dailies  as  the  New  York 
Times  and  the  San  Francisco 
Chronicle.  The  Ford  Foundation 
made  a  35-minute  film  of  our  show 
which  was  telecast  twice  on  “Omni¬ 
bus,”  and  taken  to  Edinburgh, 
Scotland,  where  it  won  an  award 
at  the  Festival. 

Harry  Novak  Due  in  U.S., 
1st  Since  New  Conti  Post 

Columbia  Pictures'  continental 
chieftain  Harry  Novak  is  due  over 
the  end  of  this  month  for  home- 
office  huddles,  his  first  since  as¬ 
suming  the  top  spot  following 
resignation  of  Nicholas  P.  Pery. 
Latter  plans  entering  independent 
production. 

Novak,  who  held  a  similar  post 
with  Universal,  .  until  John  B. 
Spires  succeeded  him,  was  general 
European  sales  manager  under 
Pery  but,  with  the  latter’s  own  in¬ 
die  production  horizons,  Lacy  W. 
Kastner,  president  of  Col  Piets  In¬ 
ternational,  gave  Novak  the  gen¬ 
eral  overall  spot.  He  makes  his 
headquarters  in  Paris. 


PHYLLIS  KIRK 
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BIG  BUSINESS  DRAMA? 


Metro  Could  Write  Fully  -  Plotted  Script 
Based  on  Its  Own  Experiences 
In  1956 

By  HY  HOLLINGER 

Metro  has  been  among  the  film  companies  taking  dra¬ 
matic  notice  of  big.  business,  per  “Executive  Suite”  and 
“Patterns.”  And  that  thought  occurs  in  connection  with 
the  Metro-Loew  plot  and  sub-plot  of  1956.  Right  in  its 
own  backyard  the  studio  has  the  makings  of  a  biopic 
against  the  tides,  motives,  colors,  intrigues  and  career 
anxieties  which  are  the  stuff  of  modern  big  business. 

All  the  ingredients  for  a  dramatic  film  story  are  present 
— the  effort  of  an  “old  guard”  to  maintain  its  position,  the 
clamor  of  dissident  stockholders,  the  threat  of  a  proxy 
fight,  the  semi-mysterious  moves  of  Wall  Street  banking 
groups,  the  search  for  a  top  executive,  and  the  unseating 
and/or  retirement  of  once-powerful  moguls.  All  that  is 
lacking  is  a  romantic  angle,  but  this  could  easily  be  writ¬ 
ten  in  by  any  member  of  the  Screen  Writers  Guild. 

The  story  would  depict  Loew’s-Metro,  yesterday’s  great 
hero,  as  the  victim  of  a  major  change  in  the  basic  eco¬ 
nomics  of  the  film  industry.  The  old  guard  would  be 
caught  in  the  maelstrom  of  an  evolutionary  period,  en¬ 
compassing  the  post-war  decline,  the  CinemaScope-wide- 
screen  recovery,  and  the  tv-saturated  era.  The  saga  would 
point  up  the  shift  in  the  modus  operandi  of  the  Hollywood 
studios  —  the  depletion  of  the  star  rosters,  the  end  of 
assembly-line  production,  the  inauguration  of  percentage 
and  participation  deals,  the  introduction  of  the  block¬ 
buster  era,  the  extinction  of  the  all-powerful  studio  boss, 
and  the  rise  of  the  independent  producers, 

] _ . _ Symbolizes  Turmoil  _ [ 

The  problems  confronting  Loew’s-Metro  at  the  close  of 
1956  dramatizes  and  epitomizes  the  state  of  the  motion 
picture  industry.  As  the  industry's  bellwether  for  several 
decades,  Metro  was  generally  regarded  as  being  the  film 
industry's  equivalent  of  General  Motors  and  U.S.  Steel. 
That  a  firm  of  the  stature  of  Loew’s  should  be  threatened 
by  a  proxy  fight  and  harassed  by  a  highly  vocal  group 
of  dissident  stockholders  originally  came  as  somewhat  of 
a  shock  to  the  industry  as  a  whole.  In  a  sense,  Metro's 
very  “bigness”  and  its  stock  dispersal  made  it  the  most 
vulnerable.  Wall  Street  banks,  brokerage  firms,  founda¬ 
tions,  and  investment  groups  hold  large  block  of  shares. 
Only  a  small  portion  of  the  more  than  5,000,000  outstand¬ 
ing  shares  are  held  by  the  management’s  key  executives. 
For  years  Metro  had  the  largest  plant,  the  largest  stable 
of  “name”  stars,  the  largest  number  and  the  highest  paid 
executives  in  the  business. 

A  key  job  with  Loew’s  was  regarded  as  an  annuity. 
The  company  seldom  fired  staffers  and  it  had  the  most 
generous  pension  plan  in  the  industry.  Its  percentage 
of  personnel  boasting  over  25  years  of  service  was  perhaps 
the  largest  in  the  industry. 

Then  came  television,  the  shift  to  the  suburbs,  and  other 
factors  that  led  to  the  decrease  of  the  b.o.  take.  Metro’s 
earnings  started  to  fall  off  and  stockholders  began  to  yelp. 
They  complained  about  nepotism,  the  high  salaries  of  the 
executives,  the  type  of  pictures  the  studio  produced,  and 
the  settlements  made  with  former  production  chief  Louis 
B.  Mayer  and  v.p.  and  general  counsel  J.  Robert  Rubin. 
The  beefs  started  two  years  ago,  heightened  last  year,  and 
reached  the  crisis  stage  during  1956. 

During  1956  Loew’s-Metro  underwent  revolutionary 
changes  in  its  top-echelon  structure.  After  28  years  at 
the  helm,  Nicholas  M.  Schenck,  one  of  the  most  powerful 
men  in  the  industry,  stepped  down  as  operating  chief — 
first  moving  “up”  to  chairman  of  the  board,  then  honor¬ 
ary  chairman,  and  then  bowing  out  completely.  Arthur 
M.  Loew,  son  of  founder  Marcus  Loew,  reluctantly  as¬ 
sumed  the  presidential  post  for  an  interim  period. 

I  ■ _ Job  Goes  Begging _ | 

Loew,  prexy  of  Loew’s  successful  international  subsidi¬ 
ary,  made  it  clear  that  he  was  taking  the  job  under 
pressure  because  the  board  had  not  been  able  to  find 
another  man  for  the  job.  After  less  than  a' year  in  office, 
Loew  decided  that  he  didn’t  want  the  position,  and  re¬ 
signed  from  the  post.  A  mad  scramble  followed  to  find 
a  successor.  So  many  top-rated  executives  were  sounded 
out  to  assume  the  job,  it  became  a  trade  wheeze.  There 
were  no  takers,  most  of  the  execs  having  little  stomach 
for  the  agonies  involved  in  adjusting  Loew’s  to  its  to¬ 
morrows. 

As  a  result,  Loew’s  board  went  into  its  own  organiza¬ 
tion,  selecting  Joseph  R.  Vogel,  who  headed  the  company’s 
formerly-affiliated  theatre  division.  Vogel  was  faced  with 
the  tremendous  task  of  introducing  reforms  that  would 
placate  the  foes.  His  first  gesture  was  the  termination 
of  the  contract  of  production  chief  Dore  Schary,  a  target 
of  downtown  critics.  Schary  was  paid  off,  receiving  ap¬ 
proximately  $100,000  annually  for  a  10-year  period.  The 
settlement  took  cognizance  of  a  clause  in  his  contract 
which  called  for  his  non-exclusive. services  as  a  consultant 
for  nine  and  half  years. 

No  successor  to  Schary  was  named.  Instead,  Benjamin 
Thau,  a  veteran  Metro  executive,  was  named  studio  ad¬ 
ministrative  chief.  It  was  felt  that  there  was  no  longer 
a  need  for  a  creative  studio  topper  since  the  studio  would 
depend  on  indie  production  units  and  specially-selected 
studio  producers. 

The  drop  in  Metro’s  annual  earnings,  due  to  the  poor 
showing  of  many  of  the  company’s  films,  raised  a  cry 
from  Wall  St.  groups  for  the  company  to  sell  its  valuable 
backlog  to  television.  A  dispute  on  the  method  of  selling 
the  pictures  arose  and  resulted  in  the  resignation  from 
the  board  of  Paul  Manheim  of  Lehman  Bros,  and  Charles 
Stewart  of  Lazard  Freres.  Both  representatives  of  impor¬ 
tant  Wall  St.  houses  had  been  invited  on  the  board  by 
Arthur  M.  Loew  to  placate  dissident  groups  who  had  been 
sniping  at  the  company  a  year  ago.  The  Wall  Stre’eters 
felt  that  the  company  should  accept  an  offer  of  $50,000,000’ 
for  an  outright  sale  of  the-backlog  in  order  to  realize  a 
capital  gains  deal.  However,  the  management  on  the 
board  favored  company  control  of  the  backlog  and  decided 
to  handle  the  release  piecemeal  via  its  own  distribution 
system.  Many  important  deals  Were  made  under  this 
method  and  brought  Loew’s  some  tall  coin  in  addition 
to  interests  in  several  tv  stations. 

At  year’s  dnd,  Loew’s  position  was  still  vulnerable. 
The  threat  of  a.  proxy  fight  became  a  reality  when  Joseph 


Tomlinson,  a  Canadian  millionaire  claiming  to  control 
250,000  shares,  .launched  a.  proxy  fight.  Acting  through 
his  attorney,  Ben  Javits,  brother  of  U.S.  Senator  Jacob 
Javits  (R.,  N.Y.,),  Tomlinson  sought  the  support  of  other 
dissidents  and  Wall  Street  groups.  However,  it  appeared 
unlikely  that  the  important  and  large  Wall  St.  banks  and 
brokerage  firms  would  support  Tomlinson’s  action. 

In  the  first  place,  the  prominent  financial  houses  tradi¬ 
tionally  are  opposed  to  proxy  tiffs.  Secondly,  there  ap¬ 
peared  to  be  a  reluctance  to  support  Tomlinson’s  “vague” 
program.  Acting  against  Tomlinson  was  his  demand  that 
Louis  B.  Mayer  be  brought  back  to  supervise  the  com¬ 
pany’s  production  activities.  In  the  eyes  of  many  stock¬ 
holders  and  Wall  Streeters,  Mayer’s  age  and  his  settlement 
with  the  company,  the  latter  a  perennial  stockholder  beef, 
served  to  “discredit”  the  former  production  chief. 

It  is  felt  that  many  former  dissidents,  rather  than  join¬ 
ing  Tomlinson,  will  rally  to  the  support  of  Loew’s.  This 
turnabout  is  believed  to  be  based  on  the  feeling  in  Wall 
St.  and  among  stockholders  that  Vogel,  only  in  office  60 
days,  has  already  instituted  drastic  changes  and  that  he 
is  sincere  in  his  efforts  “to  clean  house.”  It  has  been 
made  clear  by  Loew’s  spokesmen  that  Vogel  will  not  be 
"sentimental”  in  ridding  the  company  of  its  “dead  wood.” 

The  Feb.  28th  stockholders  meeting  will  be  the  most 
significant  in  Loew’s  history.  At  that  time,  it’s  expected 
that  the  future  of  the  industry’s  once-most-important  com¬ 
pany  will  be  decided.  The  exact  nature  of  the  moves  to 
be  taken  by  the  dissidents  and  the  Wall  Streeters  will 
come  out  into  the  open  for  the  first  time.  Loew’s  man¬ 
agement  is  confident  that  it  can  weather  the  storm  and 
that  the  company  is  well  on  its  way  to  recovery. 


From  A  Usual  Reliable  Source ... 

■■■By  HY  GARDNER - 

It  was  a  most  unusual  evening.  It  was  pouring — and 
the  first  empty  cab  I  hailed,  stopped.  “A  nice  night  for 
ducks,  huh?”  the  hackie  chortled.  “Yeah,”  a  recent  victim 
of  a  duck  hunt  chortled  back,  “thanks  for  picking  me  up. 

I  want  to  go  to  NBC  at  67th  and 
Columbus.  Go  up  8th  to  Central  Park 
West,  turn  left  at  67th  and  when  you 
see  a  big  '4’  that’s  us”  ... 

“Yiz  is  in  television,  no?”  the  man 
said.  “Yes,”  the  passenger  Said.  “Well, 
let  me  tell  you  about  that  business,” 
the  driver  whose  identification  card 
was  upside  down  so  you  couldn’t  read 
his  name  unless  you  were  Ernie  Ko- 
vacs,  said.  “I’m  yours  for  the  next 
buck-sixty,  so  gab,”  I  responded  .  .  . 
“First  it  ruined  night  business 
Hy  Gardner  for  we  hackies.  No  late  riders 
because  they  is  sittin’  home  watchin’ 
late  movies  with  babes  like  Clara  Bow,  Arlena  Judge  or 
guys  like  Ben  Turpin.  The  nightspots,  unless  they  got  a 
Schnozzola  or  a  Joey  Lewis,  is  deadern  Campbells.  Just 
get  stiffs.  Ha.  The  late  show  moidered  them.  They 
should  call  those  movies  ‘Moider  Incorporated.’  Dewey 
should  go  after  them.  (Hey,  you  jerk,  waddyu  think,  you 
own  this  street?  You  only  own  downtown — I  own  up¬ 
town.  )  Ha,  ha,  pardon  the  interruption,  bud — them  private 
cars  drive  like  everybody  else  is  a  Russian  delegate  .  .  . 

“As  I  was  sayin’  when  I  was  so  rudely  intrepid.  Them 
old  pictures  is  moiderers.  I  like  that  Steven  Allen  though. 
I’m  sorry  he  and  Sullivan  are  feudin’.  If  they  keep  feud¬ 
in’  maybe  they’ll  both  wind  up  on  old  movies  .  .  . 

“So  now  lemme  give  you  some  statistics.  Want  proof 
nobody  goes  out  after  dark  any  more?  The  Commerce 
Department  of  the  United  States  shows  more  than  eigh¬ 
teen  million  sets  of  pajamees  were  sold  last  year  than  last 
year.  And  sixteen  million  more  nightgowns.  They  ain’t 
for  going  to  nightclubs,  are  they?  (Oh,  you’re  going  to 
NBC,  not  Dumont.  Sorry,  I’ll  make  an  illegal  you  turn 
— who  cares  about  cops?)  .  .  . 

“You  want  more  proof?  More  babies  are  bein’  born 
now  than  when  we  just  had  radio.  It  ain’t  bringin’  back 
family  life,  tevee  ain’t,  it’s  just  makin’  bigger  families. 
You're  in  tevee.  You  know  how  it  is  with  them  giveaway 
gimmicks.  They’re  all  fixed.  I  can  prove  it.  A  hackie 
I  know  in  my  garage  has  been  on  so  many  of  them  he 
wears  makeup  to  work.  The  guy’s  so  dopey  he  made  al¬ 
most  three  g’s  since  Spring  playin’  bright.  Not  that  I’m 
envious.  But  the  wife  is  buggerin’  me.  ‘Are  you  a  nitwit 
or  a  plain  schmo,’  she  keeps  sayin’,  ‘you  ain’t  oit  any  of 
those  programs.  Maybe  you  oughta  bone  up  on  the  illit¬ 
eracy  category.  You’d  be  another  Gino  Prato  in  that.’ 
Imagine  her  nerve.  Well,  what  can  you  expect.  She  usta 
swoon  when  Pinkey  Lee  was  on  tevee  .  .  . 

“Now,  let’s  get  to  the  rating  bit.  We  put  in  a  party 
phone  figgerin’  one  .  call  from  a  quizmaster  or  a  rating 
guy  like  Trend  Dicks  or  Neil’s  son  and  we’d  be  neighor- 
hood  heroes.  But  nobody  calls  but  wrong  numbers  and 
my  mother-in-law,  I  guess  they  just  call  folks  who  have 
color  sets  tune  in  when  the  colors  match  their  livin’  rooms. 
Oh,  you  want  to  go  to  NBC,  not  CBS?  Sorry.  I  got  in¬ 
terested  in  my  analysis  and  miscalculated. 

“Have  you  asked  yourself  why  they’re  selling  so  many 
tranquillizer  pills?  ’Cause  dopes  don’t  wanta  even  miss 
the  commercials.  This  is  just  a  rumor.  But  you  know 
those  Piel. brothers.  Boit  and  Harry?  Well,  I  hear  they 
ain’t  even  second  cousins.  You  know  that  couple,  the 
Harts?  Harry  and  whateverhernameis?  They  get  every¬ 
thing,  penguins,  lamps,  helicoptras  and  furniture  for 
smokin’  those  Raleigh  coupons.  Me?  I  smoke  eighty 
packs  of  them  coupons  and  you  know  what  I  get  as  a 
prize?  .  I  get  a  carton  of  Chesterfields.  Ha,  ha. 

“Now- we’re  getting  close  to  our  destination.  Want  more 
facts?  Get  eozy.  The  Department  of  Commerce  says  they 
sold  fourteen  million  more  pairs  of  bedroom  slippers  in 
’56  than  in  ’55.  They  ain’t  for  ballroom  dancing,  bud. 
See  what  I  mean?  Same  with  the  chaise-loungees.  Sold 
twice  as  many  last  year.  That  means  people  neck  in 
homes, -not  in  hallways  or  clubs  or  taverns — or  cabs.  Even 
baby-sitters  are  gettin’  short  of  work..  People  are  stayin' 
home  . 

‘  “Is  this  the  place  you  want?  NBC  at  67th  and  Colum¬ 
bus?  It  is?  What!  You'  don’t  want  to  go  here  after 
everythin’  I’ve  been  through?  What’s  that?  It’s  too  late? 
It’s  now  11:40  and  you  go  on  the  air  at  11:15?  Why 
didn’t  you  tell  me  that,  mister,  when  I  picked  you  up  at 
the  Trib  at  10:30?  I’da  rushed  like  mad..  You  mean  you 
want  to  go  home  now?  For  what?  T*o  watch  the  late 
show?  Well,  I  guess  thats’  life.  When  you’re  a  hackie 
you  get  all  kinds  of  crackpots  in  your  cab.” 


A  FOOTNOTE  TO  HISTORY 

-  ■  By  HARRY  KURNITZ  - 

A  couple  of  years  ago  I  was  seeking  oblivion  in  the 
bars  and  cafes  of  Paris,  drinking  to  forget  a  woman.  (The 
Collector  of  Internal  Revenue  in  our  district,  as  it  hap¬ 
pens,  was  a  female.)  One  morning  found  me  at  my  fa¬ 
vorite  cafe  toying  with  my  eye-opener,  a  jigger  of  Murine 
served  in  an  opthalmoscope,  idly  watching  the  eddying 
flow  of  life  along  the  boulevard  and  passing  the  time  by 
piling  up  lumps  of  sugar.  I  was  putting  one  of  the  last 
pieces  in  place  when  the  noted  producer-director,  Howard 
Hawks,  strolled  by  and  paused  for  a  closer,  look  at  my 
handiwork.  “A  Pyramid!”  mused  Hawks,  a  great  idea 
obviously  germinating.  I  was  about  to  demolish  the  pre¬ 
carious  structure  when  he  grabbed  my  Land.  “Don’t  do 
that,”  he  warned.  “There  might  be  a  movie  in  it!” 

We  were,  all  unwittingly,  writing  FADE  IN  to  a  great 
adventure.  Shortly  after  this  scene  in  the  8th  arrondisse- 
ment  of  Paris,  we — by  we  I  mean  Mr.  Hawks,  William 
Faulkner,  some  9,000  extras  and  myself — were  toiling  in 
the  Egyptian  desert  near  Aswan,  working  in  nippy,  exhila¬ 
rating  temperatures  which  only  occasionally  soared  above 
130  degrees  Fahrenheit,  making  a  film  called  “Land  of 
the  Pharaohs.”  I  was  still  drinking,  but  I  had  sworn 
never  to  touch  a  lump  of  sugar  again  as  long  as  I  lived. 

A  lull  in  the  work  arose  when  our  camels  started  top¬ 
pling  over,  victims  of  heat  prostration,  and  I  decided  to 
avail  myself  of  the  vast  cultural  experience  of  sightseeing 
in  Egypt.  In  nearby  Luxor  is  the  Valley  of  the  Kings, 
the  Karnak  Temple,  the  Avenue  of  the  Rams,  the  Tomb 
of  Tut-an-Kha-Nem,  and  many  another  fabled  fragment  of 
the  glory  and  grandeur  that  was  Egypt,  but  since  cultural 
tastes  differ  so  widely  I  took  the  next  train  to  Cairo, 
where  I  had  heard  that  King  Farouk’s  collection  of  porno¬ 
graphic  literature  had  been  preserved  intact  in  the  jjloyal 
Palace. 

The  Palace,  I  learned,  was  presently  tenanted  by  Greg¬ 
ory  Ratoff  and  a  movie  company  shooting  “Abdullah’s 
Harem,”  a  fairly  cultural  experience  in  itself,  but  the 
Royal  Library,  lamentably,  was  Off  Limits  and  closely 
guarded.  It  would  be  necessary,  I  was  told,  to  have  a 
pass  signed  by  a  high-ranking  officer  of  the  Egyptian 
Army,  and  since  Thomas  Cook  &  Co.  had  washed  their 
hands  of  me  earlier  that  day  I  was  ready  to  abandon  the 
expedition  and  fall  back  on  some  convenient  mummified 
Kings. 

But  by  this  time  a  young  actor  named  Sydney  Chaplin 
had  joined  forces  with  me,  and  he  was  made  of  sterner 
stuff.  “Man,  I  hear  these  are  strictly  gone  books  and  they 
make  Shakespeare  look  like  shredded  sponge  cake.  If  we 
quit  now,  we’ll  never  know.  There’s  a  cat  with  ribbons 
in  an  office  down  the  hall.  I’ll  brace  him  for  a  pass,  even 
if  we  have  to  sit  in  the  balcony.” 

Thus  inspired,  we  went  to  an  adjoining  office,  where 
we  made  our  wants  known  to  an  Eaves  Costume  Co.-type 
uniformed  officer.  In  the  torrent  of  Arabic  that  followed 
I  clearly  caught  the  words,  “get  lost,  crums,”  and  it  was 
on  this  note  of  failure  that  I  gently  closed  the  door.  The 
name  on  the  door  was  Col.  Gamal  Abdel  Nasser. 

Well,  the  rest  is  history.  Sydney  Chaplin  is  now  enjoy¬ 
ing  vast  success  as  Judy  Holliday’s  leading  man  in  “Bells 
Are  Ringing,”  and  Col.  Nasser  is  doing  his  famous  single, 
“Suez  Stomp,”  though  he  is  rumored  to  be  studying  the 
balalaika  on  the  side.  As  for  me,  I  never  did  see  King 
Farouk’s  collection,  but  I  have  seen  King  Farouk,  who  is 
quite  a  collection. 
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the  states.”  (Gitlow  v.  New  York,  268  U.S.  652,  at  666 
(1925). 

This  decision  made  freedom  of  speech  henceforth  as 
safe  from  state  governments  under  the  Fourtenth  Amend¬ 
ment  as  it  is  from  the  national  government  under  the 
First.  How  safe  is  that?  This  is  the  main  question  you 
gentlemen  have  made  up  your  minds  to  answer. 

Yanks  From  Earliest  Days 
Doted  on  ‘Associations’ 

I  should  like  to  point  out  that  discussion  through  or¬ 
ganizations  is  one  of  the  leading  traditions  of  American 
life.  We  have  always  valued  the  possibility  of  freely 
forming  associations  for  all  sorts  of  purposes — religious, 
political,  social,  and  economic.  De  Tocqueville  com¬ 
mented  on  this  a  century  ago: 

“Americans  of  all  ages,  all  conditions  and  all  disposi¬ 
tions  constantly  form  associations.  They  have  not 
only  commercial  and  manufacturing  companies  in 
which  all  take  part,  but  associations  of  a  thousand 
other  kinds,  religious,  moral,  serious,  futile,  extensive 
or  restricted,  enormous  or  diminutive.  If  it  be  pro¬ 
posed  to  advance  some  truth  or  to  foster  some  feel¬ 
ing  by  the  encouragement  of  a  great  example,  they 
form  a  society. 

“The  most  natural  privilege  of  man  next  to  the  right 
of  acting  for  himself  is  that  of  combining  his  exertions 
loith  those  of  his  fellow  creatures  and  of  acting  in  com¬ 
mon  with  them.  I  am  therefore  led  to  conclude  that  the 
right  of  association  is  almost  as  inalienable  as  the  right 
of  personal  liberty.  No  legislator  can  attack  it  without 
impairing  the  very  foundation  of  socie  y.” 

If  we  look  back  over  our  national  history,  we  see  that 
many  of  the  most  significant  political  and  social  changes 
began  with  the  efforts  of  some  small  informal  group  dis¬ 
liked  by  the  ordinary  run  of  citizens.  The  abolition  of 
slavery  grew  out  of  Garrison’s  Anti-Slavery  Society  and 
similar  associations.  The  19th  Amendment  is  the  cul¬ 
mination  of  the  activities  of  a  few  unpopular  women  in 
the  middle  o'f  the  last  century.  The  popular  election  of 
Senators,  the  federal  income  tax,  arid  several  other  re¬ 
forms  largely  originated  with  the  Grangers  and  the  Popu¬ 
lists.  American  political,  social,  and  economic  institu¬ 
tions  have  developed  to  a  very  large  extent  through  the 
interaction  of  propagandist  groups.  .  .  . 

There  are  many  important  public  questions  to  be  set¬ 
tled  in  this  country  today,  on  which  honest  and  reasonable 
men  differ  and  much  can  be  said  on  both  sides;  They 
cannot  be  wisely  decided  unless  opinion-forming  organiza¬ 
tions  on  one  side  are  as  free  to  present  their-  views  as 
are  those  on  the  other  side. 
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GILLMORE,  Margalo  &  Patricia  Collinge.  The  B.O.W.S.  HB,  *45 

GISH,  Lillian.  Life  and.  Albert  Bigelow  Paine.  Mac.,  ’32 

GLEASON,  Jackie.  Golden  Ham.  Jim  Bishop.  S&S,  ’56 

GLYN,  Elinor.  Anthony  Glyn  (grandson)  D,  ’55 

GOLDONI,  Carlo.  Memoirs.  K,  ’26 

GOLD  WYN,  Sam.  Great  Goldwyn.  Alva  Johnston.  RH,  ’37 
GOODWIN,  Nat  C.  His  Book.  Badger,  ’14 
GORELIK,  Mordecai.  New  Theatres  for  Old.  French,  ’49 
GRANACH,  Alex.  There  Goes  an  Actor  (M).  DD,  ’51 
GREEN,  Abel.  Spice  of  Variety.  Ho,  *52 
GREEN,  Abel  &  Joe  Laurie,  Jr.,  Show  Biz.  Ho.,  ’51 
GREEN,  Martyn.  Here’s  a  How-de-do.  (M)  N.,  ’52 
GREEN,  Paul,  Dramatic  Heritage.  French,  ’53 
GROSS,  Ben.  I  Looked  &  I  Listened.  RH,  ’54 
GUITRY,  Sacha.  If  Memory  Serves.  DD,  ’36  • 

GWYN,  Nell.  Lewis  Melville.  Doran,  ’24 
HAMMERSTEIN,  Oscar  I.  Vincent  Sheean.  S&S,  ’56 
HAMMERSTEIN,  Oscar  2nd.  Some  Enchanted  Evenings.  Deems 
Taylor.  Harp.,  ’53 

HAMMOND,  Percy.  But  Is  It  Art?  DP,  ’27 
HARDING,  Alfred.  Revolt  of  the  Actors.  Morrow,  *29 
HARRIGAN,  Edw.,  and  Tony  Hart.  Merry  Partners.  E.  .  Kahn,  Jr. 
RH,  ’55 

HARRIS,  Chas.  K.  After  the  Ball  (M)  FM,  ’26 
HART,  Wm.  S.  My  Life  East  &  West.  HM,  ’29 
HARVEY,  Ruth.  Curtain  Time  (M)  HM,  ’49 
HAYDON,  Julie.  Every  Dog  Has  Its  Day.  Rodd,  *45 
HAYES,  Helen.  Letters  to  Mary.  Catherine  Hayes  Brown.  RH,  *40 
HAYS,  Will  H.  Memoirs.  D,  ’55 
HECHT,  Ben.  Child  of  the  Century.  S&S,  ’54 
HELLINGER,  Mark.  His  Story.  Jim  Bishop.  ACC,  *52 
HENDERSON,  J.  Y.  Circus  Doctor.  LB,  ’51 
HICKS,  Seymour.  24  Years  of  an  Actor’s  Life.  Lane,  *11 
HOLLIDAY,  Billie.  Lady  Sings  the  Blues  (with  Wm.  Dufty),  D.,  ’56 
HOPE,  Bob.  Have  Tux,  Will  Travel  (with  Pete  Martin)).  S&S,  ’54 
HOPPER,  De  Wolf.  Once  a  Clown  Always  a  Clown.  D,  ’27 
HOPPER,  Hedda.  From  Under  My  Hat.  D,  ’52 
HOPKINS,  Arthur.  Reference  Point.  French,  ’48 
HOUDINI,  Harry.  The  Great  Houdini.  Beryl  Williams.  &  Samuel 
Epstein.  Mes.,  ’50 

HOUGHTON,  Norris,  But  Not  Forgotten.  Sloane,  ’51 

HOYT,  HarlOwe  R.  Town  Hall  Tonight  (M)  PH,- ’55 

HURLBUT,  Gladys.  Next  Week  East  Lynne!  (M)  Dut,  ’50 

HUROK,  Sol.  Impresario.  With  Ruth  Goode.  RH,  ’46 

HUTCHINSON  (Family)  Harps  in  the  Wind.  Carol  Brink.  Mac.,  ’47 

IRVINE,  Harry.  An  Actor’s  Job.  Dut.,  ’42 

IRVING,  Henry.  By  Laurence  Irving.  Mac.,  *52 

IVES,  Burl.  Song  Book.  Ballantine,  ’53 

JAMES,  Henry.  Theatre  &  Friendship.  Put.,  ’32 

JANIS,  Elsie.  Big  Show  (M)  Cosmo.,  ’19 

JEFFERSON  (Family)  Good  Troupers  All.  Gladys  Malvern.  MS,  ’45 
JEFFERSON,  Joseph.  Francis  Wilson.  Sc.,  *06 
JESSEL,  George.  This  Way,  Miss.  Holt,  ’55 

JOLSON,  Al.  Mistah  Jolson.  Told  to  Alban  Emley  by  Harry  Jolson. 
House-Warren,  ’52 

JONES,  Henry  Arthur.  Taking  the  Curtain  Call.  Mac.,  ’30 
JONES,  Margo.  Theatre-in-the-Round.  R,  ’51 
JONES,  Robt.  Edmond.  Dramatic  Imagination  Thea.  Arts,  ’41 
JONSON,  Ben,  of  Westminster.  March ette  Chute.  Dut.,  *53 
JOYCE,  Peggy  Hopkins.  Men,  Marriage  &  Me.  M,  ’30 
KARSAVINA,  Tamara.  Theatre  Street  (M)  Dut.,  ’31 
KEAN,  Edmund.  Giles  Playfair,  Dut.,  ’39 
KELLY,  Emmett.  Clown.  Beverly  Kelley.  PH,  ’54 
KELLY,  Walter  C.  Of  Me  I  Sing.  Dial,  *53 
KEMBLE,  Fanny.  Margaret  Armstrong.  Mac.,  *38 
KERR,  Walter  F.  How  Not  to  Write  a  Play.  S&S,  *55 
KITT,  Eartha.  Thursday’s  Child.  DSP.,  ’56 
KOFOED,  Jack.  Moon  Over  Miami.  RH,  ’55 
KREYMBOURG,  Alfred.  Troubadour.  (M)  BL,  *25 
KRONENBERGER,  Louis.  Company  Manners.  BM,  *54 
LAEMMLE,  Carl.  John  Drinkwater.  Put.,  ’31 
LANCHESTER,  Elsa.  Charles  Laughton  &  I.  HB,  *38 
LANDIS,  Carole.  4  Jills  in  a  Jeep.  (M)  World,  ’44 
LANDRY,  Robert  J.  This  Fascinating  Radio  Business  Bobbs-Merrill,  ’46 
LANGNER,  Lawrence.  Magic  Curtain  (M)  Dut.,  ’51 
LANGTRY,  Lillie.  The  Days  I  Knew.  Doran,  ’25 
LAUDER,  Sir  Harry.  Minstrel  in  France.  Hearst,  *18 
LAUGHTON,  Charles.  Laughton  Story.  Kurst  Singer.  W,  *54 
LAURIE,  Joe  Jr.  Vaudeville.  Ho.,  *53 
LAWRENCE,  Gertrude,  A  Star  Danced.  DD,  ’45 
LEAVITT,  M.  B.  50  Years  in  Theatrical  Management.  B’way  Pub.,  *12 
LE  GALLIENNE,  Eva.  .With  a  Quiet  Heart.  V.,  ’53 
LEONARD,  Eddie.  What  a  Life,  I’m  Telling  You.  Priv.,  ’34 
LEVANT,  Oscar.  Smattering  of  Ignorance.  DD,  ’40 
LEWIS,  Joe.  E.  Joker  is  Wild.  Art  Cohn.  RH,  ’55 
LINCOLN,  Abraham.  Mr.  Lincoln  Goes  to  the  Theatre.  Art  Hem- 
minger.  Poor  Richard,  '41 

MACGOWAN,  Kenneth.  Primer  of  Play  writing.  RH,  ’51 
MACKAYE,  Steele.  Epoch.  Percy  MacKaye  (son).  BL,  ’27 
MAETERLINCK,  Maurice.  Edw.  Thomas.  DM,  ’12 
MANSFIELD,  Richard.  Paul  Wilstach.  Sc.,  ’08 
MARLOWE,  Christopher.  Muse’s  Darling.  Chas.  Norman.  R.,  ’46 
MARLOWE,  Julia.  Her  Story.  E.  H.  Sothern  (Husband)  R.,  ’54 
MARKS,  Edw.  B,  They  All  Had  Glamour  (M).  Mes.,  ’44 
MARX  Brothers.  Kyle  Crichton.  D.,  '50 

MARX,  Groucho.  Life  With  Groucho.  Arthur  Marx  (son).  S&S,  *54 
MASON,  James  &  Pamela,  (Favorite  Cat  Stories),  Mes.,  ’56 
MATA  HARI.  Maj.  Thos.  Coulson.  Harp.,  ’30 
MAUDE,  Cyril.  Lest  I  Forget.  Sears,  ’28 
MAYER,  Arthur  L.  Merely  Colossal  (M).  S&S,  .’53 
MCCARTHY,  Myles.  Advance  Agent  (M).  Excelsior,  ’08 
McCLINTIC,  Guthrie.  Me  &  Kit.  LB,  '55 
McCULLOUGH,  John.  Susie  Clark.  M  &  E,  *05 
McNEAL,  Violet.  4  White  Horses  &  A  Brass  Band.  (M).  D,  ’47 
MENJOU,  Adolphe.  It  Took  9  Tailors.  Whit.,  ’48 
MENKEN,  Adah  Isaacs.  Enchanting  Rebel.  Allen  Lesser.  Beech.,  *47 
MERMAN,  Ethel.  Who  Could  Ask  For  Anything  More?  D,  ’55 
MIDDLETON,  Geo.  These  Things  Are  Mine.  Mac.,  ’47 
MILLER,  Henry.  Backstage  With  Frank  Morse.  Dut.,  ’38 
MILLWARD,  Jessie.  Myself  &  Some  Others.  SM,  ’24 
MIZNER  (Family).  Legendary  Mizners.  Alva  Johnston.  FSY,  *53 
MODJESKA,  Helena.  Memories.  &  Impressions.  Mac.,  *10 
MOLIERE,  Jean.  Actor  Named  Moliere.  Dussane.  Sc.,  *37 
MOLNAR,  Ferenc.  Companion  in  Exile.  Gaer,  ’50 
MONROE,  Marilyn  (Will  Acting  Spoil?),  Pete  Martin,  D.,  ‘50 
MONTEZ,  Lola.  Magnificent  Montez.  Horace  Wyndham.  HC,  *38 
MOREHOUSE,  Ward.  Just  the  Other  Day.  McGraw,  ’53 
MORLEY,  Christopher.  Seacoast  of  Bohemia  (M)'  DD,  *29 
(Continued  on  page  65) 


Milk  of  Hunan 
Kindness  Up  At 
Saranac  Lake 

By  HAPPY  BENWAY 

It  all  started  about  1917-18  wh  m 
the  first  unfortunate  artist  stricken 
with  T.B.  was  sent  to  Saranac  Lake 
for  the  cure.  At  that  time  he  had 
to  be  sponsored  by  some  one  of 
the  theatre.  Among  the  first  pa¬ 
tients  sent  to  Saranac  for  their 
health  were  Charlie  Church,  Van 
Clive  (&  His  Mule),  Harry  &  Char¬ 
lie  (Juggling)  Barretts.  They  were 
sponsored  by  McIntyre  &  Heath. 
Many  artists  then  came  for  the 
cure. 

That  was  a  long  time  before  the 
NVA  Sanatorium  (now  the  Will 
Rogers  Memorial  Hospital)  was 
built.  Patients  were  placed  in  dif¬ 
ferent  nursing  cottages  and,  at  that 
time,  were  charges  of  the  old  NVA. 
To  mention  a  few  that  cured  here, 
some  since  passed  on,  were  Joe 
Towel,  Richy  Craig  Jr.,  Oscar  Lor¬ 
raine,  Allie  (&' Smith)  Bagley,  Nel¬ 
lie  Quigley,  Ford  Raymond,  George 
(Joy  3ros.  &  Gloom)  Harmon,  Ben 
Schaffer,  Bobby  Hatz,  Dick  Kuni, 
Harry  Namba,  Leonora  Sisters, 
Gladys  Palmer,  Hazel  Gladstone, 
Tommy  (&  I.awrence)  Vicks,  Sig 
Mealy,  Madam  Luzan  Riane,  Tootie 
Emerson,  Mr.  Ballantine,.  Eddie 
Vogt  (&  Hurst),  Kitty  Bernard, 
Forrest  Glenn,  Inez  Liverpool, 
Dick  Moore,  George  Powers,  John¬ 
ny  Lake,  Isabelle  Rook,  Ru{h  Levy, 
Alice  Dudley,  Eddie  Voss,  .George 
Nelville,  Ethel  Clouds,  Francis  X, 
Dongan,  Dave  (DDH)  Hall,  Gladys 
Bishop,  Alice  Carman,  Al  Pierce, 
Paul  Edwards,  Andrew  Molony, 
Russ  Kelly,  Charlie  Ward,  Olga 
KUimin,  Mickey  Walsh,  Annamae 
Powers. 

Now  the  unfortunates  are  taken,, 
care  of  by  the  Variety  Clubs-Will 
Rogers  Hospital.  The  welfare  of 
the  patients  always  rates  top  con¬ 
sideration  from  the  executives.  At 
the  opening  of  the  hospital  in  1930, 
Pat  Casey  said  in  his  opening 
speech,  “If  at  any  time  we  have 
been  able  to  give  one  of  these  ail¬ 
ing  showfolks  one  hour  of  real 
happiness  I  will  feel  that  we  have 
done  our.  duty.” 

For  the  past  25  years  the  Will 
Rogers  Hospital  has  been  rated 
among  the  first  10  institutions  of 
its  kind.  It  hits  a  very  high  aver¬ 
age  with  the  cures,  and  an  extra 
low  one  with  mortalities. 

The  human  milk  of  kindness  has 
always  been  in  existence  and  made 
possible  by  such  stalwart  human¬ 
itarians  as  Sime  Silverman,  Wil¬ 
liam  Morris,  Pat  Casey,  Murray 
Weiss,  Ned  Shugrue,  Chick  Lewis, 
Abe  Montague,  Richard  Walsh,  and 
so  many  others.  Trade  Unions  such 
as  the  IATSE,  AGVA  and  AFM 
have  donated  many  articles  to  en¬ 
tertain  the  patients,  such  as  a  juke¬ 
box  with  up-to-date  records  fur¬ 
nished  by  the  leading  record  com¬ 
panies,  headed  by  Manie  Sacks, 
Variety,  Billboard,  Film  Daily, 
Box  Office,  Sporting  News  are  only 
a  few  of  the  trade  papers  that 
come  to  our  reading  room  weekly; 
in  fact  the  heart  of  show  business 
always  did  many  wonderful  deeds 
for  the  ailing  artists  who  are  shut- 
ins  at  the  Will  Rogers  Hospital. 

The  late  William  Morris  founded 
the  idea  of  building  the  NVA  Hos¬ 
pital,  which  was  opened  for  occu¬ 
pancy  27  years  ago  under  the  med¬ 
ical  direction  of  Dr.  Edgar  Mayer. 
Sir  Harry  Lauder,  Kate  Smith, 
Ruth  Etting,  Belle  Baker,  Jack 
Pearl,  Sophie  Tucker,  Eddie  Can¬ 
tor,  Major  Bowes  are  among  the 
Samaritans  who  gave  their  personal 
time  for  the  welfare  and  happiness 
of  the  patients  and,  via  the  efforts 
Mayor  A.  B.  (Tony)  Anderson,  man¬ 
ager  of  Schine’s  Pontiac  Theatre, 
vaudeville  shows _played  at  the  hos¬ 
pital  weekly;  also  many  traveling 
units  were  brought  in. 

Every  Christmas  is  a  highlight 
salute  to  the  patients.  Every  one 
receives  a  personal  gift  that  they 
ordered. 

The  hospital  is  now  under  the 
watchful  eye  of  medical  director 
Dr.  George  E.  Wilson,  assisted  by 
Drs.  Homer  McCreary  and  Dr.  D. 
M.  Brumfiel,  with  Ruth  Norman 
superintendent  of  nurses. 

The  Variety  Clubs-Will  Rogers 
Hospital  stands  erect  on  top  ol 
Spion  Kop  in  Saranac  Lake,  sur¬ 
rounded  by  the  Adirondack  moun¬ 
tains’  majestic  glory.  That’s  Sar¬ 
anac  Lake,  and  for  over  30  years 
the  motto  of  this  writer  has  always 
been, 

“Write  to  those  who  are  ill.** 


Wednesday,  January  9*  1957 
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Is  Conversation  Dead? 


-By  H,  ALLEN  SMITH - 


At  a  party  in  Beverly  Hills  one  evening  I  witnessed 
Clifton  Webb  in  a  white  funk.  We  were  in  the  mansion 
of  a  celebrated  movie  actress  and  dinner  had  just  been 
concluded.  Mr.  Webb  drifted  back  into  the  settin\room 
and  so  did  I  and  so  did  a- young 
woman  who,  as  I  recall,  was  wearing 
pink  hair.  Mr.  Webb  seemed  to  be 
at  peace  with  the  world,  having  eaten 
a  partridge  or  two,  and  then  the  young 
woman  walked  into  a  corner  of  the 
room  and  turned  on  a  television  set. 

I  happened  to  be  looking  at  Mr.  Webb. 

His  face  turned  white,  his  body  went 
rigid,  and  he  fastened  a  hand  over  his 
brow.  Then  he  closed  his  eyes  and 
gave  tongue. 

“Turn  .  .  .  that  .  .  .  thing  .  .  .  off!” 
he  ordered  in  the  tones  of  a  man 
suffering  incredible  agonies.  “Turn 
,  .  .  that  .  .  .  thing  ...  off  ...  or  . 
this  .  .  .  house  .  .  .  and 


H.  Allen  Smith 


I  .  .  .  leave  .  .  . 
ne  ver-set-f  oot-in-it-again !  ” 
The  young  woman  heeled  around  and  glared  at  Mr. 
Webb,  and  then  clicked  off  the  set.  She  walked  back 
across  the  room  visibly  irritated  and  confronting  the 
actor  said:  “Why  don’t  you  go  somewheres  and  baby-sit?”' 
After  which  she  bounced  out  of  the  room.  She  was  the 
wife  of  an  eminent  producer  and  hence  fully  qualified 
to  speak  harshly  to  an  eminent  actor. 


When  Mr.  Webb  regained  a  portion  of  his  composure 
he  tried  to  explain  to  me,  half  apologetically,  that  he 
considers  television  to  be  the  greatest  curse  of  the  Twen¬ 
tieth  Century — a  project  operated  by  morons  for  the 
edification  of  idots.  Mr.  Webb  said  that  sometimes  in  the 
presence  of  a  television  set  that  isn’t  even  hooked  up 
he  grows  queasy  and  gets  the  inside  sweats. 

Word  of  his  intemperate  outburst  spread  among  the 
other  guests  and  the  remainder  of  the  evening  was  spent 
jn  a  general  discussion  of  tv.  Some  people  took  his  side 
while  others  defended  television  and  there  was  much 
critical  talk  of  this  program  and  that.  It  was  all  quite  un¬ 
usual  because  I.  had  never  been  to  a  Hollywood  party  at 
which  anything  other  than  motion  pictures  was  discussed. 
(I  take  back  that  last  statement — I’ve  heard  them  talk 
about  love). 


The  entire  incident  reminded  me  of  how  frequently  I 
hear  people  say  that  television  has  annihilated  the  art 
of  conversation.  It  has  done  no  such  thing;  it  has,  in  fact, 
enlivened  and  even  intensified  conversation.  Standard 
party  talk,  during  the  last  few  years,  goes  something 
like  this: 


WIGNOBLE:  “What  you  said  about  tossed  salads 
makes  me  think  of,  well,  last  night  I  was  watching 
Lucy,-  and  Rickey  was  late  for  dinner,  and  so  she  .  .  .” 

FOREPAUGH:  “Lucy/  Good  Lord,  Wig,  don’t  tell 
:  me  you  waste  your  time  on  that  tripe!” 

WIGNOBLE:  “Tripe!  Why,  you  poor  deluded  soul. 
Tripe,  you  say?  And  you  a  Gleason  fan!  Don’t  deny 
it  now,  Chet.  Your  wife  told  me  dynamite  wouldn’t 
get  you  out  of  the  house  on  Saturday  nights.  Gleason! 
What  a  slob!” 

FOREPAUGH:  “Sometimes,  Wig,  I  swear  I  feel  a 
deep  sense  of  pity  for  you.  Somebody  neglected  your 
education.  Gleason  happens  to  have  the  best  show 
on  the  air,  the  classiest  show  on  the  whole  damn  air.” 

WIGNOBLE:  “Spare  me!  Please  spare  me!  Any¬ 
body  who  goes  for  Gleason  is  a  sadist  and  a  lowbrow 
and  has  a  warped  sense  of  humor.” 

MRS.  WIGNOBLE:  “Now,  Wig.  Watch  that  temper. 
Please,  Chet,  don’t  get  him  started  again  on  Lucy. 

I  hear  enough  of  it  around  the  house.  I  simply  can’t 
stand  that  show.  It’s  nothing  on  earth  but  just  plain 
silly.  Personally^  I  go  for  Sid  Caesar.  There's  a  per¬ 
former.  The  other  night  he  was  on  the  train  with  the 
other  two  fellas  and  along  came  a  drunk  and  Sid 
nudged  Carl  Reiner  and  then  .  .  .” 

MRS..  FOREPAUGH:  “Excuse  me  for  butting  in  but 
I  must  say  I  don’t  go  along  with  Chet.  I  think  Glea¬ 
son  used  to  be  funny,  but  somehow  he  doesn’t  wear 
well.  I  think  it’s  cruel  the  way  he  treats  Alice, 
downright  cruel,  and  I’ve  got  enough  cruelty  of  my 
own  to  put  up  with,  and  when  he  .  .  .” 

FOREPAUGH:  “Listen,  Maude.  If  I’ve  told  you 
once  I’ve  told  you  a  thousand  times  that  Gleason 
is  a  reflection  of  the  average  man.  Every  husband 
gets  as  mad  as  Gleason,  but  most  of  us  are  cowards 
and  won’t  let  go  with  it  the  way  he  does,  I  mean 
all-out.” 

MRS.  WIGNOBLE:  “Well,  I  like  that!” 

..  FOREPAUGH:  “Use  your  head,  Winnie.  Trouble 
with  you  is  you’re  not  consistent.  You  said  yourself 
you  like  Caesar.  He’s  always  getting  furious  at  his 
wife,  grinding  his  teeth  and  screwing  up  that  face. 
And  what  about  Wig’s  dear  Lucy  and  Rickey?  All 
they  do  is  fight,  fight,  fight.  At  least  that’s  all  they 
ever  did  the  few  times  I’ve  been  forced  to  sit  through 
their  show.” 

WIGNOBLE:  “But  there’s  a  big  difference.  It’s 
all  done  in  a  sort  of  friendlv  atmosphere,  more  or 
less,  and  not  like  that  man!ac  Gleason.  He’s  like 
a  raging  rhinoceros.  He’s  ...” 

*  *  * 

This  sort  of  talk  can  go  on  for  hours  and  usually  the 
dispute  grows  so  warm  that  the  company  forgets  to  turn 
on  the  Ed  Sullivan  show  (a  project  that  had  been  agreed 
upon  earlier,  with  Wignoble  dissenting;  he  said  he’d  rather 
spend  an  hour  in  the  dentist’s  chair  than  look  five  minutes 
at  Sullivan). 

Whenever  I  get  involved  in  these  little  gatherings  I 
make  an  effort  to  steer  the  conversation  away  from  tele¬ 
vision  and  get  it  on  some  less  contentious  subject,  such 
as  politics  or  sex  or  religion.  But  somehow  the  talk  al¬ 
ways  reverts  to  Gleason  and  Lucy  and  Caesar  and  Sul¬ 
livan  and  the  big  giveaways  with  all  their  knowledgeable 
screwballs.  I  can’t  lick  ’em  so  I  join  ’em.  But  I’ve  long 
since  decided  that  it’s  foolish  to  criticize  personalities 
in  tv.  One  man  hates  Herb  Shriner  while  his  next-door 
neighbor  fairly  worships  the  Hoosier.  Neither  will  ever 
change  his  mind,  so  there’s  no  use  arguing  with  them. 

The  eternal  whining  and  carping  against  tv  personalities 
is  a  major  phenomenon  of  our  times  and  ought  to  be 
investigated  by  the  psychologists.  I  don’t  know  what 
they’ll  find  out.  My  own  opinion  is  that  we  have  a  strong 
tendency  to  criticize  any  and  all  entertainment  that  we 
get  for  free.  I  remember  watching,  years  ago,  the  men 


and  machines  working  in  the  immense  crater  where 
Rockefeller  .Center  would  soon  be  built.  Standing  next 
to  me  were  two  other  citizens  and  the  three  of  us  were 
looking  at  a  steam-shovel  gouging  into  the  guck.  The 
big  scoop  came  down,  set  its  teeth  in  the  earth,  then 
swung  upward  with  its  cargo. 

“My  God!”  said  one  of„the  men  next  to  me,  “Th’  dumb 
jerk  missed  that  piece  uh  rock  there!  And  he  calls  hisself 
a  steam-shovel  operator!” 

That’s  the  way  it  goes  with  a  free  show.  As  far  as 
television  is  concerned,  I  think  we’d  all  be  happier  if 
we’d  try  to  adopt  a  positive  attitude. 

By  the  way,  what  ever  happened  to  test  patterns?  They 
were  very  good. 


Mother  And  The  Bottle  Dancer 

- By  GYPSY  ROSE  LEE - 1 

There  was  an  exciting  flamboyance  to  42 d  St.  that  early 
summer  of  1931.  Legitimate  theatres  were  sandwiched 
between  Hubert’s  Museum,  hot  dog  stands  and  burlesque 
houses.  Fred  and  Adele  Astaire  were  starring  in  “The 
Band  Wagon”  at  the  New  Amsterdam.  “Private  Lives” 
was  laying  next  door  to  Minsky’s  Republic.  The  Eltinge 
Burlesque  with  a  four-a-day  grind  policy  faced  “The 
House  Beautiful”  at  the  Apollo.  Upstairs,  a  beauty  salon 
advertised  three  items;  Shampoo,  Finger  Wave  and  Mani¬ 
cure  for  $1.  The  only  sombre  note  was  a  man  on  the 
corner  selling  apples,  but  Mother  and  I  had  become 
used  to  seeing  him. 

With  all  the  excitement,  nothing,  to  Mother  and'  me, 
was  as  attractive  as  my  own  name  spelled  out  in  lights. 
We  lived  at  the  Cameo  Apts.,  above  a  Nedick’s  stand,  and 
we  could  look  out  our  window  and  see  my  name  on 
Minsky’s  marquee  across  the  street;  “Ada  Onion  from 
Bermuda,”  starring  Gypsy  Rose  Lee. 

Minsky's  productions  matched  the  elegance  of  the  mar¬ 
quee.  There  were  four  comics  in  the  show,  three  straight 
men,  two  talking  women,  a  boy  singer,  a  prima  donna,  12 
dancers,  8  showgirls  and  11  stripteasers. 

The  comics  stayed  on,  as  I  did,  week  after  week,  but 
the  stripteuses  came  and  went.  Sometimes  they  went 
right  during  a  performance.  The  turnover  in  strippers 
was  surprising.  Mother  and  I  often  wondered  where  they 
all  came  from. 

That  opening  day  I  was  on  the  platform  alone.  The 
new  stripper,  standing  in  the  wings,  was  arguing  with 
the  stage  manager.  “Who  the  Hell  is  this  Gypsy  Rose 
Lee,?”  she  screamed.  “I  never  heard  of  her!” 

Mother’s  ears  were  tuned  for  this  sort  of  thing.  Hold¬ 
ing  my  lavender  net  costume  in  her  hands  she  shook 
her  head  sympathetically.  “She  must  be  from  out  of 
town,”  she  murmured. 

The  new.  stripteaser  made  her  entrance  and  I  watched 
with  little  interest  until  suddenly  she  stepped  over  the 
footlights  onto  the  runway.  “Mother!”  I  called  out. 
“Come  quick!  She’s  going  into  the  audience!” 

“Mother  came  tearing  out  of  the  dressingroom  and  joined 
me  on  the  platform.  We  always  watched  the  new  strippers 
on  opening  days;  not  just  because  we  might  learn  some¬ 
thing,  but  Mother  had  appointed  herself  the  backstage 
censor.  As  she  said,”  Billy  Minsky  couldn't  be  every¬ 
where,  and  it  seemed  the  moment  he  turned  his  back, 
someone  was  taking  off  their  last  pair  of  pants.” 

|  Bottle-and-Bows _ 1 

The  new  stripteaser  had  done  a  dance  with  a  bottle 
that  was  vulgar,  but  not  enough  to  complain  about.  Now, 
as  the  orchestra  played  “Hittin’  the  Bottle,”  she  was  out 
on  the  runway  pouring  drinks  from  the  bottle  and  coax¬ 
ing  the  men  in  the  audience  to  drink  them.  “She  Can’t 
get  away  with  that!”  Mother  said.  “Billy  Minsky  promised 
me  you’d  do  the  only  audience  number!” 

Kneeling  down,  the  new  stripteaser  tied  a  red  ribbon 
to  a  man’s  hair.  “That’s  my  ribbon  trick,”  I  cried.  “How 
dare  she  steal  that  bit  of  business!”  Mother  and  I  watched, 
speechless,  as  the  stripper  planted  a  kiss  on  a  bald  man’s 
head;  another  of  my  tricks.  Mother’s  breath  was  coming  in 
short  gasps  and  I  was  afraid  she  was  having  an  asthma 
attack. 

Then,  with  a  drum  roll  and  a  crash  of  cymbals  the 
stripper  streaked  down  the  runway,  and  over  the  orchestra 
pit  to  the  stage.  With  a  swing  of  her  arm,  she  whacked 
the  bottle  against  the  proscenium.  It  broke  into  jagged 
pieces,  and  from  the  remains  she  pulled  out  a  live  white 
squealing  rat.  Holding  it  up  by  the  tail  she  swung  it 
around  in  the  air. 

“Mother!”  I  gasped.  “Did  you  see — ?,”  but  Mother  was 
already  on  her  way  to  Billy  Minsky’s  office.  In  a  few 
moments  she  was  back,  her  lips  set  in  a  thin  white  line. 
“He  wasn’t  there,”  she  said.  “But  I  fixed  it  anyway. 

Mother  and  I  didn’t  go  out  to  dinner  between  shows 
that  day.  I  was  making  a  costume  for  Hindu  Wassau 
and  still  had  some  sewing  to  do  on  it,  so  we  were  there, 
backstage,  when  the  two  strangers  came  in  and  asked  to 
see  the  stage  manager.  Smiling  mysteriously,  Mother 
went  down  to  meet  them.  I  put  on  my  kimono  and  fol¬ 
lowed  her. 

“Everyone’s  out  to  dinner,”  Mother  was  saying  to  the 
men,  “is  there  anything  I  can  do?” 

Jonesy,  the  doorman  was  shaking  his  head  at  her,  but 
Mother  didn’t  seem  to  notice.  “They  want  to  see  the 
white  rat,”  he  muttered.  “I  told  them  no  one’s  here — ” 
Strangers  meant  two  things  to  Jonesy,  both  of  them  bad; 
police  or  censors.  “We  got  no  white  rats  here  anyway.” 

“Why,  of  course  we  have,”  Mother  said,  leading  the 
two  strangers  to  the  prop  room.  There,  in  a  box  with  a 
wire  mesh  on  top,  were  two  white  rats.  One  of  the  men 
removed  the  mesh  and  lifted  out  the  littlest  one.  Bits 
of  glass  splinters  fell  from  its  fur.  There  were  dried 
drops  of  blood  around  its  eyes.  The  other  stranger  was 
examining  the  bottle  with  the  false  bottom.  “Why  are 
there  two  rats?”  he  asked.  “My  report  says  only  one.” 

Jonesy  shifted  his  weight  from  one  foot  to  the  other. 
“I  guess  it’s  a  standby,”  he  said  nervously.  “In  case  one 
of  ’em  dies  or  smothers  or  something — ” 

“Then  you  admit  there’s  a  possibility  of  the  rat  smother¬ 
ing!”  the  stranger  dropped  the  rat  back  in  the  box  and 
whipped  a  card  from  his  pocket.  “A.S.P.C.A.,”  he  said. 
“We’ll  be  back  tonight.  If  we  find  that  rat  in  the  bottle 
we’ll  have  you  all  up  on  a  charge  of  cruelty  to  animals.” 

The  bottle  number  was  out  of  the  show  that  night.  So 
was  the  new  stripteaser.  Mother  and  I  watched  from  the 
platform  as  she  stqrmed  across  the  stage,  her  costumes 
over  her  arm,  her  music  clutchfed  to  her  chest.  “To  Hell 
with  it,”  she  screamed,  “I’m  going  back  to  Chicago!” 

“I  knew  it,”  Mother  said.  “I  knew  she  was  from  out-of¬ 
town.” 


‘Cafe  Ain’t  A  Cafe 
Anymore’:  Schnoz 

— — —  By  ABEL  GREEN  — - 

Next  to  music  publisher  Max  Dreyfus,  head  of  Chap¬ 
pell’s,  who  has  been  a  permanent  guest  of  the  Hotel 
A.stor  since  its  opening  in  1904,  Jimmy  Durante  has  been 
perhaps  the  most  consecutive  and  loyal  resident  of  the 
famed  Times  Square  hostelry,  which  only  two  years  ago 
became  part  of  the  Sheraton  .qhain,  hence  the  new  Shera¬ 
ton  Astor  billing.  The  death  last  month  of  Frederick  A. 
Muschenheim,  co-founder  with  his  late  brother  William  C. 
Muschenheim  of  the  hostelry,  which  the  American-born . 
Viscount  William  Waldorf  Astor  built  for  them,  keyed 
Schnoz  into  a  reminiscence  of  the  then-and-now  American 
nite  life. 

Esconsed  in  a  sixth  floor  suite,  Durante  utilized  the 
passing  of  Muschenheim  and  Ernst  Seute,  longUme  head- 
waiter  and  latterly  a  veepee  of  Luchow’s  restaurant  on 
East  14th  St.,  as  milestones  of  the  changing  trends  in 
almost  everything. 

While  these  were  straight  restaurant  and  hotel  oper¬ 
ators,  famed  more  as  bon  vivants  and  greeters  and  glad- 
handers  of  the  famed  and  the  mass  populace,  Durante 
cites  that  even  in  the  mass  media  of  cabaret  entertain¬ 
ment  there  was  more  warmth  then,  despite  the  parlous 
times  and  rigorous  schedules,  than  today. 

“True,  working  in  the  Copacabana  or  the  Chez  Paree 
(Chicago)  or  Las  V-egas- *is  working  like  a  prima  donna, 
but  somehow  people  today  are  too  show-hep.  As  such 
they’re  jaded. 

J _ Town  Now  Dead  at  2  A  M. _ | 

“It  was  different  in  the  1920s.  That  was  the  heyday  of 
nite  life  the  country  over.  Why,  at  4  a.m.  they’d  start 
going  from  one  jernt  to  the  other.  Today,  at  2  a.m.  the 
town  is  dead,  even  in  the  hottest  spot  in  town.  And  when 
you  consider  this  is  the  greatest  city  in  the  world  it’s 
murder.” 

Durante  observes  that  television  changed  even  the  habits 
of  a  lifetime  for  many  people.  “I  don’t  care  what  bums 
were  fighting  at  the  American  Legion  stadium  in  Holly¬ 
wood,  everybody  was  there  Friday  nights.  The  baseball 
parks  would  be  jammed  with  spenders.  The  spenders  are 
still  there  but  they’ve  changed  their  habits.  So  they  go  to 
Florida  or  Vegas  or  come  to  the  Copa  or  the  Chez,  but 
in  the  1920s  why  nobody  would  start  to  go  out  before 
11  o’clock.  That  was  nite  life.  They’d  first  start  to  cir¬ 
culate  .at  midnight.  Now  they’re  all  home  before  mid¬ 
night,  too  tired,  or  watching  the  late  show  or  somethin’.” 

In  tracing  the  evolution  of  nite  life  habits,  Durants  re¬ 
calls  that  when  he  started  in  1912  at  the  Alamo,  in  Har¬ 
lem,  he  and  the  other  piano;  players  and  entertainers 
would  work  on  a  raised  platform  in  the  center  of  the 
room.  There  was  no  dancing  in  cafes  then. 

Durante  has  a  vivid  memory  of  a  Coney  Island  dump 
called  Diamond  Tony’s  “which  had  an  all-fairy  show,  but 
when  the  cops  ran  the  swishes  out  of  Coney  Island,  Tony’s . 
went  back  to  singing  waiters.”  That’s  where  he  and  Can¬ 
tor  would  work  for  throw-money  from  8  p.m.  until  4  or 
5  a.m. 

“We  had  no  hours.  The  only  relief  for  the  singing 
waiters  was  when  the  songpluggers  would  come  in  to 
plug  one  of  their  numbers,  but  otherwise  it  was  30  min¬ 
utes  on  and  30  minutes  off,  to  sell  drinks,  and  it  went 
on  for  hours  and  hours.  If  wfe  went  out  for  a  smoke  or 
to  the  powderroom  the  boss  would  wanna  know  what’s-the- 
matter.  Four  singers  went  on  rotating  all  night  from  8 
until  daybreak,  and  Tony  would  get  rich  on  nickel  beer. 
He  was  afraid  to  raise  it  to  10c  because  it  might  chase 
his  following  away.” 

j_ _ ^ _ Looking  Backward _ [ 

Durante  gets  real  lachrymose  about  the  Golden  Twen¬ 
ties  as  he  recalls  Van  &  Schenck,  Texas  Guinan,  Harry 
Richman,  Ted  Lewis,  Sophie  Tucker,  Gilda  Gray,  Doral- 
dina,  Vincent  Lopez,  Moss  &  Fontana,  Dario  &  Diane, 
Ramon  &  Rosita,  Tony  DeMarco  and  whoever  might  be 
his  partner  then,  Irene  and  Vernon  Castle,  Art  Hickman, 
Paul  Whiteman,  Helen  Morgan,  the  Yacht  Club  Boys, 
George  Olsen,  Chic  Endor  &  Charlie  Farrell,  Irving 
Aaronson’s  Commanders,  Fowler  .&  Tamara,  Harry  Pilcer, 
Basil  Durand,  Justine  Johnstone,  Irene  Bordoni,  Ruby 
Keeler,  the  great  Cotton  Club  shows  with  Ethel  Waters, 
Florence  Mills,  Duke  Ellington  and  others. 

“Why  we  never  opened  the  Club  Durant,  the  Dover,  or 
the  Parody  Club  before  11  at  night.  We  tried  opening 
the  Parody  for  an  early  dinner  show  it  was  as  sad  as 
today’s  supper  shows  are  in  most  spots.  The  theatre  bunch 
would  first  start  to  jam  into  the  Ambassadeurs  and 
Rendezvous  (over  the  Winter  Garden),  or  our  spots,  or 
the  Lido,  Reisenweber’s,  the  Palais  Royal,  the  Chateau 
Madrid  or  the  Club  Richman  or  Le  Perroquet  or  Olsen’s 
Club  Chantee,  or  the  Chapeau  Rouge  or  the  5  O’clock 
Club  or  the  Mayfair  or  any  of  these  spots  around  mid¬ 
night. 

“But  today  there’s  so  much  free  entertainment,  why  a 
kid  of  seven  today  knows  more  about  show  business  and 
what's  good  and  what’s  bad  than  I  did  at  18.  They’re 
much  too  show-wise — in  fact  they’re  wise  in  all  respects. 

“I  ride  in  a  cab  and  the  driver  tells,  ‘I  wish  so-and-so 
would  get  a  new  format,  I’m  getting  tired  of  his  stuff.’  They 
know  all  about  scripts  and  formats  and  sponsors  and, 
above  all,  because  they  get  so  much  of  it,  they’re  bored. 

“Yet  with  all  this  sophistication,  even  the  sophisticated 
rounders  like  Benchley,  Charlie  MacArthur,  Gilbert  Seldes, 
Sime,  Gene  Fowler,  Jack  Lait,  Ben  Hecht  (wlr  he  men¬ 
tioned  specifically)  have  disappeared.” 

“When,  we  used  to  sing  ‘Here  Comes  a  Friend  of  Mine’ 
whenever  a  ‘right’  guy  walked  into  the  joint  we  did  it  be¬ 
cause  they  were  friends.  It  was  more  intimate.  We  met 
’em  at  Moore’s,  Billy  LaHiff’s,  the  Hunting  Room  of  the 
Astor,  the  old  Knickerbocker  Grill.”  Durante  cites  only  a 
few  spots  like  Toots  Shor’s  and  the  Stork  as  replace¬ 
ments. 

“A  cafe  ain't  a  cafe  any  more.  The  atmosphere  ain’t 
what  it  used  to  be,”  he  concludes.  “The  greatest  spend¬ 
ing  era  in  America  was  in  the  1920s  and  that’s  over.  On 
the  other  hand,  despite  my  feelings,  I  wouldn’t  like  to  see 
those  Prohibition  times  and  some  of  those  characters 
come  back  again  either!  But  mostly  I’m  talking  from  the 
performers’  viewpoint— then  things  had  more  bounce  and 
zest.  The  atmosphere  of  nite  life  was  different. 

The  great  Schnozzola  has  spoken! 


Amipenmy 


Wetbunby,  January-  9,  1957 
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On  Humor,  Ghost-Writers 
And  Thankless  Comics 


Harry  Hershfield 


By  HARRY  HERSHFIELD 

Kipling* s  line :  "I  takes  my  fun  where  I  finds  it  .” 

Bringing  us  to  the  comedian  who  mouths  the  words  of 
ft  ghost-writer.  Only  contribution  by  some  comics  when 
they  speak  about  the  intelligence  of  their  writers,  is  blam- 
*  y  ing  them  for  the  floperoo  shows.  Fine 

state  of  modern  humor,  when  half  of 
a  comedian’s  performance  consists  of 
the  razzing  of  his  writers.  Yet,  the 
actor's  defense  is  no  different  than 
the  yarn  of  the  fellow  who  was  always 
having  a  brainstorm  of  ideas  and 
bought  a  parrot  instead  of  a  tape¬ 
recording  machine.  His  reasoning: 
“A  parrot  repeats  everything  perfect¬ 
ly  and  besides  I  have  a  pet,  as  well.” 
All  night,  after  purchasing  the  bird, 
he  spoke  his  profound  thinking.  Next 
day,  he  returned  the  parrot.  Pet-shop 
owner  asked:  “What’s  wrong— isn’t 
he  good  repeater?”  “He’s  perfect,”  replied  the  purchaser, 
"all  night  I  spoke  on  all  subjects  and  it  repeated  every 
word  I  said,  but  I  don’t  like  its  attitude.  Soon  as  it  re¬ 
peated  what  I  spoke,  it  finished  by  saying:  ‘The  opinions 
expressed  by  Mister  Baumfeld  are  entirely  his  own!’” 

Has  been  said,  “One  man’s  meat  is  another  man’s 
poison,  and  sometime  called  ‘hash’.”  And  there’s  plenty 
of  ‘hash’  thrown  at  the  public  in  the  name  of  humor.  It 
is  not  served  as  such,  but  that’s  what  it  becomes  when 
dished  out  by  a  comic  who  cannot,  and  understandably 
so,  get  the  genuine  feel  of  the  material  handed  him  by 
another  type  of  thinking.  And  his  ghost-writers  in  turn 
haven’t  really  managed  to  orient  themselves  to  the  prop¬ 
erty  they  have  often  stolen,  no  matter  how  much  they 
call  it  “public  domain.” 

From  the  original  material,  till  it  reaches  the  perform¬ 
er,  you  have  the  case  of  the  three  filchers  sitting  to¬ 
gether  in  a  train.  Eight  opposite,  sat  a  gentleman  with  a 
valuable  diamond-pin  in  his  tie.  When  the  train  entered 
a  dark  tunnel,  here  was  the  conversation  between  the 
three  light-fingered  chaps:  “I’d  like  to  have  that  diamond 
pin!”  “I  got  it!”  “You  had  it!”  Definition  of  plagiarism: 
"Where  the  imitation  always  makes  more  money  than  the 
original.”  Have  always  maintained  that  Joe  Miller  ac¬ 
tually  lived,  but  not  half  as  well  as  those  who’ve  lived 
off  of  him. 


The  stage  is  not  the  only  form  of  human  endeavor, 
where  the  credited,  high-salaried  ones,  forget  to  offer 
thanks  to  those  making  their  standing  possible.  Great 
correspondence,  emanating  from  monumental  halls  of  in¬ 
dustry  and  signed  by  the  president’s  name  to  letters  he 
hasn’t  even  read,  is  accepted  in  our  present  society. 
Speeches  by  leading  candidates,  propounding  issues  vital 
to  our  very  lives,  are  stumbled  over  in-  the  reading,  having 
been  seen  for  the  first  time,  when  handed  to  them  on  the 

Slatform.  They  are  elected  or  defeated  by  the  good  or 
ad  speeches  written  for  them. 

Know  for  a  fact,  of  a  certain  well-known  captain  of  in¬ 
dustry,  who  had  an  able  ghost-writer  pen  all  his  business 
letters  and  all  he  would  do  was  to  sign  them.  They  were 
well-written  and  he  gained  much  through  this  phony  but 
efficient  correspondence.  One  day  his  writer  resigned  and 
he  hired  another  “ghoster,”  who  was  told  to  present  a 
sample  letter.  One  was  composed  by  the  new  writer.  Boss 
looked  it  over,  shook  his  head  and  said:  “No,  no — this  is 
not  up  to  my  standard!” 


r 


Gagmen  By  the  Dozen 


Comedians  are  not  satisfied  with  one  “ghoster” — they 
are  hired  almost  like  “wolf-packs,”  marauding  the  humor 
libraries  of  the  world,  then  arrive  with  their  prey  at 
cabinet  meetings,  with  the  comedian,  and  lay  their  loot 
before  him.  Usually,  the  comedian  recognizes  some  of 
the  loot,  maybe  having  heard  some  of  the  offered  jokes 
and  situation-scenes,  used  the  night  before. 

It  is  a  matter  of  record  that  a  writer  on  a  Hollywood 
lot  copped  a  scene  out  of  a  preview  picture  in  Glendale, 
Incorporated  the  scene  for  a  film  he  was  working  on, 
knowing  his  picture  would  be  released  to  the  public  first 
and  then  putting  the  other  film  on  the  spot. 

By  all  this  I  do  not  mean  that  all  writers  behind  the 
scenes  are  ruthless  pilferers.  Far  from  it.  Some  of  our 
best  “ghosters”  simply  can  make  more  money  elevating 
others,  than  trying  to  use  the  material  for  themselves. 
Though  Will  Rogers  opined  “The  minute  you- ain’t  your¬ 
self,  you’re  in  trouble,”  yet  there  are  many  who  just  can’t 
be  themselves.  Their  yens  are  satisfied  by  having  their 
brain-children  come  to  life  through  others. 

Been  theory  for  years  that  it  is  “better  to  be  king¬ 
maker  than  king.” 

How  many  comedians  today  can  deny  that  they  have 
been  made  “tops”  by  their  oft-abused  writers.  Have 
watched  top  comics,  berating  their  writers  to  their  pa¬ 
tient,  red  faces,  for  their  material  offered.  Then  go  on 
for  the  performance,  hit  it  big  and  never  apologize  for 
his  ranting  at  them  before  the  show— still  claiming  that 
it’s  the  way  he  “put  it  over,”  not  the  material,  that  got 
the  applause. 

This  is  our  era  of  “idea”  men  and  men  with  the  right 
idea,  of  becoming  only  the  headliners,  at  enormous  fees, 
no  matter  how  you  diagnose  it.  Top  performers  know 
their  strengths  and  weaknesses.  They  know  with  the 
heavy  sponsor’s  money  at  their  command,  they  will  not 
have  trouble  getting  the  writers  to  make  them  look  good, 
able  and  option-renewable.  These  same  performers,  de¬ 
pending  on  others’  thinking,  very  rarely  are  caught  off-' 
guard,  at  public  functions,  by  allowing  themselves  to  be 
called  upon  and  be  made  chumps  by  not  being  prepared 
by  their  missing  writers. 

Have  witnessed  famous  comedians,  at  functions,  who 
risked  it  by  trying  to  ad  lib  their  way  through,  often  sorry 
spectacles.  Have  also  heard  noted  comedians  say  this  to 
an  audience:  “Sorry,  but  I  haven’t  got  my  writers  with 
me” — and  the  attendant  laugh  has  taken  them  out  of  a 
tough,  embarrassing  situation.  It’s  a  novelty  for  them  to 
be  applauded  for  their .  honesty  instead  of  their  act. 

Then  again,  I  must  argue  against  my  own  viewpoint, 
regarding  the  filching  of  material.  Every  generation  must 
get  something  out  of  life.  Just  because  something  enter¬ 
tained  our  ancestors,  must  it  cease  there?  Just  because 
the  dormant  music  of  ancient  masters  is  revived  by  some 
plagiarist,  must  we  really  condemn  him,  because  he  has 
brought  to  life  again  beautiful  strains?  Quality  and 


beauty  and  laughter  is  the  property  of  the  people  .at 
all  times. 

There  is  no  statute  of  limitation  on  what’s  beneficial 
to  mankind.  The  human  is  entitled  to  all  the  secrets  of 
what  has  gone  before  his  time  and  place. 

I  sum  up,  then,  in  appraising  and  praising  the  “ghost 
writers”  in  every  form  of  worthy  endeavor.  It  is, not 
necessary  to  view  the  scenery  backstage,  to  enjoy  your-; 
self  viewing  it  from  the  front  of  the  house.  All  man¬ 
kind  asks  for  is  the  finished  product  that  makes  for  light 
and  joy.  Who  used  it  before  whom  is  of  no  consequence. 

Again  of  Will  Rogers,  when  he  asked  about  the  capa¬ 
bilities  of  a  certain  comedian  and  got  this  answer:  “Oh, 
he  is  very  corny!”  “You  mean  he  makes  people  laugh?”, 
retorted  the  immortal  one. 


Inside  Paradise 

By  HAL  k-antrh, - 


Hollywood. 

The  young  man  with  the  ancient  eyes  and  the  child’s 
mouth,  the  body  as  loose,  as  unadorned  and  as  unpre¬ 
dictable  as  a  whip,  awoke  from  the  nightmare  of  poverty 
to  find  the  brilliant  sun  of  Fame  suddenly  burst  in  his 
eyes.  His  name  was  screamed  across 
the  land;  gold  and  green  and  silver 
and  chrome  showered  upon  him;  the 
agonizing  discussions  of  family  debts, 
the  harrowing  mornings  of  awaken¬ 
ing  to  face  dreaded  days  of  pains  un¬ 
counted,  the  indignities,  the  frustra¬ 
tions  were  all  behind  him  now. 

In  their  place  were  the  sleek  new 
cars,  the  swimming  pool,  the  unlim¬ 
ited  credit  everywhere,  the  rows  of 
sports  shirts  and  shoes  and  slacks  and 
jackets,  the  good  food,  the  new  friends 
and  the  old,  the  home  with  bedrooms 
enough  to  accommodate  guests  and,' 

above  all,  the  name. 

It  started  with  the  records.  One  after  another  they 
zoomed  to  the  bestseller  lists;  eight  of  them  over  a  mil¬ 
lion.  Then  the  television  exposures:  guest  shots  that  deci¬ 
mated  the  opposition.  Then  personal  .appearances,  where 
rabid  thousands  of  squealing,  shrieking,  thundering,  faint¬ 
ing,  ticket-buying  youngsters  stormed  the  theatres  and 
auditoriums  and  ball  parks.  Next  the  movie,  a  sudden 
burst  of  boxoffice  bonanza  that  soared  his  stock  to  even 
more  dizzing  heights. 

And  around  and  around  whirled  the  controversy:  a  bar¬ 
rage  of  polemics  that  served  only  to  increase  the  appetite 
of  his  seemingly  insatiable  adherents.  The  newspapers, 
the  magazines,  the  interviews  thundered  the  pros  and  cons, 
as  a  result  he  grew.  His  likeness  was  affixed  to  postcards, 
pillowslips,  banners  and  kerchiefs;  he  was  moulded  in 
clay  and  cast  in  bronze;  he  endorsed  clothing  and  cos¬ 
metics,  books  and  bric-a-brac;  the  money  rolled  in  and 
nothing  seemed  capable  of  slowing  it  down  much  less 
stopping  it. 

In  the  eye  of  the  hurricane  the  young  man  took  it  all 
with  unnatural  good  grace  and  humility.  Certainly  he 
was  enjoying  himself:  he  was  enjoying  the  himself  he 
read  about,  the  himself  people  stormed  to  see,  the  glamor¬ 
ous,  exciting,  romantic,  soul-stirring  himself  that  evoked 
a  strange  magic  on  audiences,  whipping  them  into  a  frenzy 
of  appreciation  no  entertainer  in  his  time  had  been  able 
to  match. 

But  after  a  year,  there  were  no  more  clothes  to  buy; 
there  was  no  more  good  food  to  be  wanted;  there  was 
no  room  for  more  Cadillacs  or  motorcycles;  the  home 
appliances  were  all  bought  and  paid  for;  the  future  was 
assured;  Mom  and  Dad  had  nothing  left  to  desire,  for 
they  had  all  they  could  ever  use.  He  even  had  the  things 
manufactured  “for  the  man  who  has  everything.” 

Surely,  his  fans  believed,  he  was  to  be  envied. 

The  electric  excitement  in  Shreveport  just,,  before  Christ¬ 
mas  was  occasioned  not  so  much  by  the  approach  of  the 
Yule  as  the  return  of  the  singer  for  a  personal  appear¬ 
ance.  The  whole  town,  in  fact  the  entire  Ark-La-Tex 
region  was  buzzing  about  the  show  at  the  Youth  Center. 
The  9,000  tickets  were  snatched  by  panting  purchasers 
days  ago.  Hundreds  of  the  faithful  lined  up  10  hours 
before  showtime. 

The  young  man  arrived  in  Shreveport  under  cover  of 
night  and  was  whisked  to  his  hotel  suite.  He  slept  all 
day  after  the  all-night  drive  from  his  home;  he  awoke  in 
the  late  afternoon  and  breakfasted  with  two  travelling 
companions. 

j _ Penalty  of  Fame _ ' _ [ 

The  lobby  of  the  hotel  had  been  swarming  with  camera- 
equipped  hordes  waiting  for  his  brief  flight  to  the  audi¬ 
torium;  police  had  been  detailed  to  keep  order;  one  was 
posted  at  his  door  in  the  hallway.  His  name  was  being 
chanted  in  the  streets  three  floors  below.  If  only  he'd 
appear  at  the  window  for  a  moment! 

Now,  the  hours  drag  by  for  the  young  man.  He  reads 
a  magazine,  plays  some  records,  chats  with  his  travelling 
companions,  looks  over  the  newspapers,  signs  a  few  auto¬ 
graphs  for  the  hotel  manager.  Now  it  is  time  to  dress. 
He  takes  his  time,  stretching  out  every  movement  to  con¬ 
sume  more  minutes,  to  eat  away  the  hour  remaining. 

On  schedule,  the  assistant  manager  arrives  with  the 
two  burly  police  who  escort  him  to  the  waiting  patrol 
car.  Down  the  service  elevator,  through  the  kitchen,  into 
the  alley  where  the  patrol  car  hums,  poised  for  immediate 
flight. 

Then  the  vault  through  the  streets  to  the  auditorium. 
Too  fast  to  see  even  the  once-familiar  store  windows,  to 
watch  the  faces  of  the  crowds,  to  savor  the  night  smells 
of  a  Southern  town  on  at  Saturday  night. 

Another  squad  of  police  wait  at  the  stage  entrance  of 
the  auditorium,  leaning  heavily  against  the  throng  of  fans 
straining  for  a  glimpse  of  their  hero.  A  shout  goes  up  as 
the  car  wheels  into  view.  It  turns  into  screams,  high- 
pierced,  splitting  the  night  air,  beseeching,  fanatic,  as  he 
leaps  from  the  car  and  •  hurtles  himself  past  clutching 
hands  into  the  comparative  safety  of  the  auditorium. 
Window,”  “Thanks  Be  To  God,”  etc. 

Backstage  there  are  milling  scores  who  want  to  slap  his 
back,  shake  his  hand,  “remember  me”  him.  Then  the 
reporters,  the  photographers,  the  disk  jockeys  with  their 
tape-recorders,  city  officials,  civic  dignitaries,  fan  club 
presidents,  business  associates.  Talk.  Laugh.  Shake. 
Smile.  Pose.  Answer.  Listen.  Stand. .  Sit.  Walk.  See. 
Sign.  Hear.  Acknowledge.  Deny. 

A  nerve-shattering  hour  and  then  the  moment  to  appear 
onstage.  The  introduction  is  drowned  by  the  shout  that 


Hal  Ranter 


Feuding  Showboaters 


Halcyon  Days  When  €apt.  Price  And 
Capt.  French  Plied  the  Ohio  and 
Mississippi  Rivers 


By  CAPT.  BILLY  BRYANT 

Point  Pleasant,  W.  Va. 

In  1904  when  Variety  was  not  quite  in  its  swad¬ 
dling  clpthes  and  Dustin  Farnum  was  appearing  in  “The 
Virginian,”  Maude  Adams  in  -  “The  Little  Minister”  and 
George  M.  Cohan  in  “Little  Johnny  Jones,”  there  was  a 
miscellaneous  type  of  craft  plying  up  and  down  the  Ohio 
and  Mississippi  rivers  that  was  known  as  a  “floating  thea¬ 
tre.”  And  true  to  the  tradition  of  the  theatre,  even  among 
the  mosquito  fleet  of  showboats  of  that  old-fashioned  pe¬ 
riod,  there  were  two  famous  river  showmen  who  tried  their 
best  to  dominate  the  goose  that  laid  the  golden  egg. 

You  wouldn’t  imagine  anyone  wanting  a  monopoly  on 
2,000  miles  of  inland  waters  from  Pittsburgh  to  New  Or¬ 
leans  when  the  principal  stops  such  as  Frazier's  Bottom — 
Tobacco  Landing — Gabb  Town — and  Cottonwood  Point 
boasted  only  of  a  sycamore  tree  to  tie  a  headline  to;  a 
path  over  the  hill  where  cows  came  down  to  drink;  and 
not  a  house  in  sight.  Nevertheless,  Capt.  Price  and  Capt. 
French  fought  bitterly  for  this  power  of  authority  and 
their  feud  often  resembled  the  old  Klaw  &  Erlanger  and' 
Shuberts  battle  in  New  York  for  the  supremacy  of  the 
legitimate  theatre. 

Capt.  Price  first  appeared  on  the  upper  Ohio  with  a 
small  shantyboat.  He  would  stop  at  each  river  hamlet  to 
purchase  junk.  He  was  a  thrifty  gent  and  resented  paying 
cash  for  old  rope,  rubber  and  brass  so  he  bought  a  tintype 
machine  and  took  the  customer's  picture  instead.  It  Was 
a  flourishing  business  and  Capt.  Price  was  a  happy  man. 
Then  suddenly  around  the  bend,  with  his  long  beard  sway¬ 
ing  in  the  breeze,  came  Capt.  French.  He  was  also  x>n  .ft 
shanty-boat  and  was  buying  junk.  He  was  a  sleight-of- 
hand  artist  and  for  a  goodly  amount  of  rags,  bones  and 
iron,  he  would  do  a  few  tricks,  give,  you  a  song  book  and 
a  piece  of  glassware.  Thus  began  the  river  feud  between 
Capt.  Price  and  Capt.  French  that  lasted  throughout  ibe 
years. 

J _ Better  Entertainment  Than  Junk _ [ 

They  eventually  discovered  that  it  was  more  convenient 
and  profitable  to  give  an  entertainment  than  it  was  t® 
gather  junk  so  they  both  discarded  the  latter  and  built 
themselves  a  showboat.  Capt.  Price  named  his  boat  “Thft 
Floating  Opera.”  and  Capt.  French  called  his  “The  Sen¬ 
sation.”  Capt.  French  had  a  small  cannon  on  the  top  of 
his  showboat  that  he  would  shoot  off  to  let  the  country 
people  know  that  his  boat  had  arrived.  Capt  Price,  not 
to  be  outdone,  hired  a  six-piece  band  whose  personnel 
wore  everything  in  the  parade  from  a  sailor  suit  to  an 
“Arabian  Nights”  costume. 

In  those  days  there  were  hundreds  of  miles  of  isolated 
territory  that  could  only  be  reached  by  the  showboat  so 
Capt.  Price  and  Capt.  French  prospered  beyond  their 
fondest  dreams  and  soon  had  large  modern  floating  thea¬ 
tres  with  a  calliope  and  a  steamboat  to  tow  them  up  and 
down  the  river.  In  1902  Capt.  French  built  the  “New  Sen¬ 
sation,”  seating  1,000  people,  and  Capt  Price  now  owned 
four  showboats,  namely  “The  Water  Queen,”  “New  Era,” 
“Columbia”  and  “The  Greater  New  York.”  Capt.  French 
later  retired  and  sold  his  boat  to  his  old  competitor  Capt. 
Price  who  at  last  fulfilled  a  lifelong  ambition  and  became 
The  “King  of  the  Show  Boats.” 

Nothing  has  ever  equaled  the  simplicity  of  a  river  audi¬ 
ence.  The  country  people  would  drive  into  town  in  their 
jolt  wagons  at  four  o’clock  in  the  afternoon  and  patiently 
wait  for  the  evening  serenade  of  the  steam  calliope,  then 
they  would  come  aboard  at  night  never  once  asking  for 
a  drink  of  water  or  any  other  necessity.  After  the  per¬ 
formance  they  would  drive  back  home  again  singing  and 
laughing  climaxing  the  end  of  a  perfect  day.  Nowadays 
when  they  come  aboard  the  first  thing  they  ask  is 
“Where’s  the  rest  room.”  “Do  you  have  a  ginmill  or  any 
beer  on  ice?”,  and  when  you  tell  them  the  show  will  start 
in  five  minutes  the  man  will  yell,  “Five  minutes?  Kay- 
Rist,  we  can’t  wait  that  long!  Come  on  Maude,  let’s  go!” 


goes  up  at  the  merest  hint  he  is  next  on  the  bill.  The 
shrill,  deafening,  roof-lifting  screams  continue. 

For  25  minutes  he  sings,  he  works.  For  25  minutes  an 
exhibition  of  public  mass  hysteria  stuns  an  observer 
caught  in  the  tidal  wave  of  adoration  surging  up  from 
9,000  people,  up  over  the  wall  of  police  flanking  the  stage, 
up  over  the  floodlights,  to  the  performer  and  beyond  him, 
lifting  him  to  frenzied  heights  of  response. 

Then  the  closing  number,  the  final  chord  no  one  can 
hear  for  the  cheers,  the  sobs,  the  piercing  orgiastic  screams 
of  the  mass.  He  throws  aside  his  guitar  and  races  for  the 
wings,  the  invariable  (by  now)  race  for  life  itself,  for  in 
a  second,  that  herd  of  humanity  will  come  raging  toward 
him  to  envelope  him,  to  tear  him  to  tatters  in  a  lather 
of  love. 

The  rear  door  of  the  auditorium  flies  open  and  the 
young  man,  dripping  wet,  dives  headlong  into  the  back 
seat  of  the  patrol  car.  The  door  slams. 

Back  in  the  alley,  more  cops  whisk  the  young  man 
through  the  kitchen,  into  the  service  elevator  and  up  to 
his  floor.  En  route  alofrg  the  hall,  other  police  join  the 
entourage  to  form  a  bodyguard.  Not  a  moment  too  soon. 

Inside  the  room,  the  young  man  falls  exhausted,  on  his 
bed. 

.  Slowly  he  peels  off  his  shirt,  wipes  his  back  with  a 
towel.  He  stares  at  the  ceiling  in  silence. 

Now  he  has  a  decision  to  make.  He’ll  take  his  time 
about  making  it,  because  it’s  the  only  thing  left  he  has  to 
do  tonight:  the  only  thing  left  he  can  do.  He  can’t  go  out 
for  a  walk.  He  can’t  go  drop  dimes  in  a  jukebox  and 
drum  his  .fingers  on  an  oilclothed  tabletop.  He  can’t 
press  his  nose  against  the  windows  of  haberdasheries. 
He  can’t  take  the  top  down  on  any  of  the  Cadillacs  and 
cruise  in  the  moonlight.  He  can’t  ask  a  girl  to  dance  or 
share  a  coke  with  him.  He  can’t  do  any  of  the  things 
he’d  really  like  to  do.  He  has  to  stay  in  that  hotel  room, 
a  prisoner  until  early  morning  when  he  can  escape  again. 

The  night .  stretches  ahead,  long  and  bleak.  There  is 
only  one  decision  to  make:  what  will  he  order  for  dinner? 
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Who  Called  Brooklyn  Brachycephalic? 

Further  Final  Fulminations  From  Flatbush 


By  JO  RANSON  ■ 


I’m  downright  annoyed  with  the 
supercilious  snobs  who  gander  me 
with  arched  eyebrows  when  I  tell 
them  I  live  in  Brooklyn. 

The  next  guy  who  makes  a  feeble 
crack  about  Brooklyn  being  the 
Castro  Convertible  of  Manhattan 
will  get  a  smack  in  the  snout,  but 
pronto,  from  this  former  member 
of  the  press  now  turned  WMGM 
praise  agent. 

“I  always  get  lost  when  I’m 
forced  to  go  to  Brooklyn,”  the 
sneering,  anti-Brooklynites  declare. 

I  have  the  determined  feeling, 
after  listening  to  their  dopey  tales 
of  traffic  woe,  that  my  '  beloved 
borough  of  Brooklyn  consists  of 
lost  and  straying  Manhattan  men- 
about-town  who  were  invited  to  a 
gymkhana  in  Greenpoint,  or  bar 
mitzvah  in  Bensonhurst,  but  never 
managed  to  arrive  at  their  destina¬ 
tion.  They  want  me  to  believe  that 
they  are  like  mice  in  a  maze  scur¬ 
rying  for  an  exit  they  will  never 
find.  Oh  for  a  native  guide  in  coon- 
skin  cap  with  musket,  they  sigh. 
They  insist  that  Brooklynites  wear 
buckskin  shirts  and  the  sound  of 
coyotes  is  heard  on  Flatbush  Ave¬ 
nue. 

These  characters  give  me  to 
understand  that  no  matter  how 
careful  the  directions  to  Brooklyn 
are  outlined,  for  some  unfathom¬ 
able  reason,  they  wind  up  in  Ger- 
ritsen  Beach  when  their  appoint¬ 
ments  call  for  them  to  be  in 
Gravesend. 

“You  can  shove  your  Broadway, 
(yes,  there  is  a  Broadway,)  Brook¬ 
lyn;  into  the  East  River,”  the 
cashmere-garbed  cruds  always  say. 
“We’ll  take  Broadway,  New  York, 
any  time.”  §  - 

Irwin  Shaw,  the  able  fictioneer 
and  dramatist,  maintains  that 
Brooklyn  is  foully  maligned.  Shaw, 
Brooklyn  patriot  that  he  is,  once 
wrote  that  “He  who  generalizes 
about  Brooklyn  is  a  brave  man,  for 
the  inhabitants  are  proud,  pugna¬ 
cious,  and  touchy,  and  can  find  the 
needle  of  a  slur  in  a  haystack  of 
print.” 

That’s  yours  truly  all  over,  sirl 
I’m  the  mugg  who  bristles  when 
Brooklyn  is  maligned.  I’m  on  the 
constant  defensive  about  my  town 
and,  I  repeat,  here  and  now,  that 
the  next  Brooklyn  disparager  who 
crosses  my  path  will  get  bopped 
on  the  noggin’  with  a  large  Dr. 
Brown  Celery  Tonic  or  a  Good 
Health  seltzer  bottle. 


Giant  Fans 


Not  so  long  ago,  we  got  wind  of 
a  story  about  a  lug  from  the  Bronx 
who  went  up  to  a  cop  and  sought 
directions  to  Canarsie.  “Do  you 
want  to  go  to  Brooklyn?”  the  cop 


said.  “No,”  he  replied,  “I  have  to.” 
This  is  a  dirty  canard,  a  colossal 
fabrication  spread  by  disappointed 
Giant  fans. 

Two  major  events  of  importance 
occured  recently.  One,  Marilyn 
Monroe  Miller,  the  actress,  display¬ 
ing  considerable  sensitivity  and 
perception,  confided  to  an  inter¬ 
viewer  that  when  she  retires,  she’ll 
move  to  Brooklyn  because  she 
loves  its  streets,  its  people  and  the 
beautiful  view.  Two,  Marianne 
Moore,  described  so  accurately  by 
T.  S.  Eliot  as  the  “most  aocomr 
plished  poetess  in  the  English- 
speaking  world  today,”  and  living 
in  Brooklyn,  wrote  an  ode  to  the 
Brooklyn  Dodgers  on  the  eve  of  the 
1956  World  Series  with  the  smug- 
smogged  Yankees.  Can  the  re¬ 
sidents  of  New  York  and  Bronx 
counties  make  such  eloquent 
claims?  Emphatically  no! 

My  personal  well-being  is  con¬ 
stantly  ruffled  by  those  chromium- 
plated  cashmere-bedecked  charac¬ 
ters  from  across  the  bridge.  They 
would  have  me  believe  that  Brook¬ 
lyn  is  over  run  with  dolts,  dopes 
and  demoniacal  Dodger  devotees 
and  that  its  entire  population  is 
completely  lacking  in  taste.  True, 
once  upon  a  time  the  city  of  ceme¬ 
teries  suffered  sterility,  but  this 
is  no  longer  the  case.  Like  the 
blooming  Italian  Renaissance, 
Brooklyn  is  returning  to  its  proper 
place  in  the  noon  day  sun  and 
there  is  rejoicing  in  the  bars  and 
coffee  houses  throughout  the 
borough. 


Thoity  Boids  On  Coib 


Gag  or  no  gag,  the  guy  who 
founded  the  Society  for  the  Pre¬ 
vention  of  Disparaging  Remarks 
about  Brooklyn,  has  a  fresh  appre¬ 
ciation  of  my  borough’s  place  in 
the  scheme  of  things.  I’m  utterly 
and  unequivocally  convinced  that 
only  an  educated  man  can  appre¬ 
ciate  the  rare  qualities  of  this,  my 
native  land. 

I  swear  from  here  to  Ebbets 
Field  that  I  never  heard  a  Brook¬ 
lyn-born  citizen  say  “pernt”  for 
point,  “jernt”  for  joint,  “erl”  for 
oil,  “poil”  for.  pearl,  and  “soicus” 
for  circus,  nor  did  any  resident  of 
Canarsie  or  Greenpoint  utter  this 
alleged  phonetic  lulu:  “I  saw  thoity 
boids  sittin’  on  the  coib.”  Perhaps 
they  speak  that  way  in  Greenwich 
Village  or  Murray  Hill,  but  never 
in  Brooklyn. 

How  do  Brooklynites  sound  off? 
I’ll  tell  you  in  a  jiffy.  The  other 
day  two  stalwart  members  of  the 
Brooklyn  Division  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Sanitation  were  in  the 
arduous  process  of  collecting  gar¬ 
bage  on  Campus  Road  near  Brook- 


British  Films  In  The  U.S. 

[AS  VIEWED  BY  A  BRITISH  M.  P.] 


( During  1956  a  great  deal  of  space  was  given  to  what  Amer¬ 
icans  thought  of  British  films,  and  what  British  interests  thought 
of  the  treatment  they  got  in  the  States.  The  following  letter  from 
a  Member  of  Parliament  may  suggest  some  of  the  skepticism  of 
London  observers. — Ed.) 


House  of  Commons, 
London,  S.W.  1 

Editor,  Variety; 

Thank  you  for  sending  me  a 
reprint  of  your  notes  on  “what  we 
oughta  know”  about  British  films 
in  the  United  States.  You  ask  for 
my  comments.  Here  they  are: 

Of  course  I  accept  it  all.  I’m 
also  prepared  to  believe  that 
there’s  no  prejudice  against  Jews 
in  New  York,  and  that  the  colored 
man  is  welcomed  by  the  South 
African  Government.  I  can  almost 
visualize  the  American  exhibitors 
in  agitated  conference  over  their 
shortcomings  in  the  distribution  of 
British  films.  I  can  almost  hear 
them  crying — but  perhaps  I’m 
wrong  as  I  think  they’re  far  too 
tough  for  that. 

To  be  more  serious,  of  course, 
It’s  true  that  there’s  no  desperate 
anxiety  in  the  States  to  see  a 
powerful  British  film  production 
industry;  Hollywood’s  having  too 
hard  a  time  to  welcome  growing 
rivals.  So  all  the  baloney  is 
trotted  out:  British  accents  are 
unacceptable,  despite  the  fact  that 
there  are  a  large  number  of  Brit¬ 
ish  actors  in  Hollywood  films.  The 
stories  p’*p  too  localized,  despite 


the  broad  human  interest  of  many 
of  our  subjects,  and  despite  their 
playing  time  in  road  .showings.  I 
have  even  heard  the  old  one  resur¬ 
rected — that  films  cannot  be  made 
here  because  the  weather’s  too  bad. 
I'm  told  that  film  men*  in  the 
States  mutter  this  to  each  other 
confidently  from  time  to  time. 

It’s  about  time  that  these  preju¬ 
dices  were  thrown  overboard  and 
United  States  exhibitors  made 
some  effort  to  give  British  films  a 
chance.  Our  dollar  deficit  is  still 
very  high — our  trade  balance  is 
getting  worse.  I  should  have 
thought  that  the  American  indus¬ 
try  would  have  had  some  thought 
for  its  valuable  market  here.  It 
won’t  remain  as  big  as  it  is  unless 
therms  some  reciprocity. 

I  know  that  there  are  difficulties, 
but  the  plain  truth  is  that  if  the 
American  industry  wanted  British 
films  they  would  be  on  circuit 
bookings  and  taking  money.  No 
amount  of  indignant  protestation 
will  erase  this  fact.  Films  are  in¬ 
ternational  business,  and  I  think 
it’s  high  time  that  the  United 
States  gave  up  the  idea  of  imagin¬ 
ing  that  they  can  sell  but  never 
buy. 

A  MEMBER  OF  PARLIAMENT 


lyn  College  when  I  distinctly  over¬ 
heard  one  say,  “How  did  you  get 
the  black  eye?” 

The  garbage  collector,  with  the 
beautiful  shiner,  said  simply  and 
clearly:  “Hers  is  a  nature  that 
brooks  no  interference.”  Then  I 
distinctly  heard  him  say  something 
about  the  dime's  oral  regression  to 
infancy  and  a  lot  of  other  Freudian 
utterances,  the  likes  of  which  you 
can  hear  nearly  every  day  among 
the  white  wings,  not  to  mention  the 
frayed  white  collar  toilers  in  my 
much-abused  home  town. 

If  some  of  my  lantzmen  on  the 
metropolitan  dailies  would  please 
sit  down  at  their  battered  No.  5 
Underwoods  and  clobber  the  radio, 
television  and  night  clubs  comics 
for  their,  inane  wheezes  about 
Brooklyn,  civic  matters  would  im¬ 
prove  a  great  deal.  Simultaneously, 
the  quality  of  show  biz  would  zoom 
immeasurably. 


Texas  Vs.  Brooklyn 


Moreover,  it  is  definitely  not 
true  that  Texas  has  supplanted 
Brooklyn  as  the  boff  getter  of  the 
day.  Several  daily  gazette  scriv¬ 
eners  are  of  the  off-the-cuff  opin¬ 
ion  that  Texas  is  now  in  the  next- 
to-closing  spot  as  laugh  getter  and 
that  Brooklyn  has  been  relegated 
to  the  deuce  spot  and,  on  occasion, 
dumb  act  billing.  Stanley  Walker, 
the  former,  urbane  city  editor  of 
the  New  York  Herald  Tribune  and 
now  a  Texas  resident,  proclaimed 
recently  that  his  rich  and  sprawl¬ 
ing  Texas  “has  become  the  most 
cachinnagenic  ...  of  the  American 
states.” 

I  rise  with  considerable  haste  to 
differ  with  Mr.  Walker.  The  mere 
mention  of  Brooklyn  on  any  radio 
or  television  studio-originated  quiz 
Show  or  man-in-the-street  or  wo- 
man-in-the-street  spectacle  contin¬ 
ues  to  produce  yaks  and  boffs  much 
louder  than  the  atomic  explosions 
on  Yucca  Flats.  Any  laugh  meter 
will  prove  conclusively  that  a  jape 
about  Brooklyn,  no  matter  how 
idiotic,  will  instantly  generate 
more  guffaws  than  an  allegedly 
funny  crack  about  the  State  of 
Texas.  I  fervently  wish  it  were 
true  what  Mr.  Walker  says  about 
Texas,  but  unfortunately  Brooklyn 
is  in  the  lead  and,  alas,  destined  to 
maintain  this  dubious  position  until 
something  drastic  happens.  Per¬ 
haps  if  Brooklyn  were  to  win  an¬ 
other  World  Series  or  secede  from 
New  York  City,  then,  and  only 
then,  might  Texas  become  the  dar¬ 
ling  of  the  comics. 

My  old  radio  columning  col¬ 
league,  Jimmy  Cannon,  once  ob¬ 
served:  “Brooklyn,  Brooklyn 
Broo-klyn.  I'm  sick  of  hearing  it. 
The  way  they  talk  you  think  it  was 
a  whole  country  with  an  army  and 
a  king  or  something.” 

Jimmy  uttered  a  Gowanus 
mouthful.  Brooklynites  are  a 
proud,  imperious  people  who  want 
no  more  drooling  lip  from  the  so- 
called  rcomical  creeps  who  infest 
the  Manhattan  woodwork.  And 
that  goes  double  in  spades  for 
blundering  Bronxites,  too. 

My  sophisticated  sign-off  to  those 
disdainful  New  Yorkers  is  “vert 
farblunjet”  but  never  in  Brook¬ 
lyn. 

TOWN  KEEPS  B.O.  TAX 


Exhib  Calls  It  Sales  Impost 
Exempting  Merchants 


So.  Boston,  Va. 

Town  officials  here  have  refused 
to  remove  a  local  amusement  ad¬ 
missions  tax,  requested  several 
times  in  recent  months  by  officials 
of  the  Halifax  Theatre  there. 

The  admissions  tax  of  two  cents 
on  adults  and  one  cent  on  children 
has  been  repeatedly  attacked  by 
officials  of  Neighborhood  Theaters, 
a  Richmond  concern  that  owns  and 
operates  the  local  theatre. 

At  a  meeting  of  Town  Council 
earlier  this  month  Morton  G.  Thal- 
himer,  Jr.,  an  official  of  Neighbor¬ 
hood  Theaters,  called  the  admis¬ 
sions  tax  “a  sales  tax  not  levied 
against  other  mei*chants  here  and 
therefore  discrininatory,”  He  re¬ 
quested  that  the  tax  be  rescinded 
and  said  it  would  greatly  help  what 
he  termed  “our  rapidly  decling 
theatre  business.” 

Council  previously  lowered  the 
theatre’s  license  tax  by  20c  per 
$100  gross  income.  However,  the 
Council’s  finance  committee  voted 
not  to  remove  the  admissions  tax. 


OPEN  LETTER  TO  A  CLOSED  WOUND 


Memo  To: 

Dr.  Brown, 

Dr.  Black, 

Dr.  Purple, 

Dr,  Cerise, 

Et.  Al. 

As  there  is  a  psychiatrist  among 
you  (no  names  please,  and  don’t 
touch  the  microphone!)  perhaps 
one  of  you  can  explain  to  others, 
and  possibly  to  me,  a  dream  that 
lias  been  lousing  up  my  nights  for 
two  weeks. 

I  am  in  a  swank  hotel.  I  want  to 
put  up  for  a  few  nights. 

“Something  about  $45?”  the 
clerk  'asks. 

“No,  about  $4.50.” 

“Sorry,  but  the  least  expensive 
room  we  have  is  $22  a  day  and 
that’s  for  two  in  a  room.” 

“I’m  alone.” 

“Well,  we’ll  find  a  stranger  to 
move  in  with  you.  That  will  re¬ 
quire  a  deposit  of  $75  in  advance.” 

I  dig  up  a  check  for  the  equiva¬ 
lent  of  a  week’s  wages.  The  clerk 
moves  a  registration  sheet  toward 
me.  It  turns  out  to  be  a  blank 
check  which  I  am  asked  to  sign  in 
addition  to  the  $75  advance.  It 
contains  a  lot  of  unilateral  contrac¬ 
tual  obligations  which  obviously 
were  written  by  his  lawyer  after 
no  consultation  with  mine. 


In  Color,  Maybe? 


I  soon  find  that  all  sorts  of 
caprices  on  the  staff  are  being 
added  to  my  bill.  Obviously,  judg¬ 
ing  from  the  pictures  they  took  of 
me,  they  have  mistaken  me  for 
Rita  Hayworth  returning  to  Co¬ 
lumbia  Pictures.  Everybody  wants 
some.  The  service  charges  on  these 
photographs  are  pretty  fantastic. 
Some  of  them  run  as  high  as  $17.50 
a  picture  in  addition  to  the  pic¬ 
ture,  which  in  itself  runs  to  $12  a 
print.  Altogether  they  run  to  an 
amazing  total.  Something  like  $200 
for  a  week’s  stay. 

In  one  of  these  nightmares  when 
things  looked  pretty  black  I  asked 
the  manager  for  a  laundry  list — 
which  is  a  good  thing  to  ask  for 
when  things  look  black.  He  didn’t 
have  one  handy,  but  he  managed 
to  find  one  when  he  came  to  mak¬ 
ing  up  my  total  bill.  I  suspect  he 
feared  that  if  he  showed  me  what 
he  was  planning  to  charge  for 
these  things  I  would  have  packed 
my  bag,  told  him  to.  forget  the 
whole  thing,  and  slept  in  a  nice 
dry  ditch. 

Then  the  characters  in  the  night¬ 
mare  changed.  Every  few  minutes 
bell  hops  carrying  stethoscopes  in¬ 
stead  of  keychains  were  hopping 
in  and  out  of  the  room,  asking 
questions  and  otherwise  disturbing 
the  rest  I  had  come  for.  Some  of 
them  insisted  on  sticking  foreign 
bodies  into  my  orifices.  They 
thought  they  were  friendly  fingers 
but  all  they  did  to  me  was  to  stir 
up  a  nice  quiet  old  chronic  condi¬ 
tion  which  came  in  the  first  place 
from  sitting  through  too  many  of 
those  three  and  four  hour  pix. 

Then  I  woke  up  and  remembered 
I  had  not  been  in  a  hotel  but  a  new 
medical  center,  an  ultra-modern 
chop  house,  seemingly  run  by 
friends  of  Eastman  Kodak  and 
IBM.  I  had  gone  into  the  place  to 
see  If  we  could  solve  an  increasing 
sciatic  condition  in  my  right  stump. 
It  wasn’t  long  before  we  got  fur¬ 
ther  and  further  away  from  that 
and  by  the  time  I  got  out  of  the 
place  one  week  later,  I  was  slapped 
with  bills  running  around  $500, 
and  not  one  bit  wiser  about  how 
to  keep  a  recurrent  screaming  sci¬ 
atic  rhumba  from  preventing  me 
from  earning  a  living— for  myself, 
a  wife,  five  children,  one  dog  and  a 
cat. 

I  had  hardly  returned  home 
when  added  bills  began  pouring  in. 
These  were  no  nightmares.  These 
were  day-to-day  realities.  If  they 
are  all  in  by  now,  I  suppose  I 
should  be  grateful  for  the  reticence 
shown  by  some  of  the  specialists 
involved  in  this  bewildering  ex¬ 
periment. 


By  FRANK  SCULLY 

In  the  unilateral  contract  I  am 
informed  that  the  University  of 
Isotope  Hospital,  is  “a  non-profit, “ 
charitable  institution.”  As  I  am  a 
charitable  institution  myself,  but 
claim  iio  apathy  toward  the  profit 
system,  I  think  their  willingness  to 
settle  this  whole  thing  by  sending 
$100  should  satisfy  ,  all  of  us. 

The  hospital  assumption  is  that 
patient  who  hasn't  money  must 
be  willing  to  submit  his  person  to 
be  thumped  by  medical  students, 
quizzed  as  if  he  were  an  enemy  of 
the  republic,  and  asked  to  repeat 
his  story  ad  nauseum.  They  seem 
never  to  have  read  the  biblical 
admonition  not  to  use  vain  repeti- 
tins  as  the  gentiles  do.  But  this 
hospital  made  you  pay  through  the 
nose  as  well  as  taking  all  the 
thumping  at  all  hours  by  medical 
students. 

Through  the  years  I  have  been 
quizzed  many  times  by  groups, 
usually  reporters,  but  if  they  came 
in  at  all  sorts  of  hours,  even  after 
sleeping  hours,  they  would  be  told 
to  wait  for  the  next  press  confer¬ 
ence.  Such  a  procedure  I  wouldn’t 
have  minded  in  the  hospital  be¬ 
cause  I’m  not  unsocial,  nor  an  in¬ 
trovert,  and  realize  interns  have 
to  live  and  learn. 

In  fact,  “Cross  My  Heart,”  a 
story  of  my  short  life  out  of  bed, 
or  at  least  the  first  40  years  of  it, 
gives  detailed  accounts  of  the  but- 
fetings  I  have  taken  by  doctors 
who  were  doing  their  best.  On 
Pages  99  and  101  you’ll  read  of  my 
raising  $50,000  for  a  hospital  while 
I  was  a  patient.  This  place,  was 
not  without  gratitude,  however. 
They  refused  to  give  me  a  final  bill 
and  told  me  there  never  would  be 
a  bill  for  me  at  that  hospital. 

Not  to  have  the  point  missed  en¬ 
tirely,  the  reason  I  accepted  an  in¬ 
vitation  to  have  friepds  look  me 
over,  was  not  to  survive,  since  I 
was  doing  that  in  a  desultory  fash¬ 
ion  anyway,  but  to  reduce  the 
amount  of  pain  I  was  enduring. 
All  anybody  gave  me  in  the  way 
of  medication  was  the  suggestion 
that  I  drink  12  glasses  of  water  a 
day.  I  shan’t  name  him  lest  he  get 
on  some  drug  house’s  boycott  list. 

It  is  pretty  difficult  in  a  brief 
like  this  not  to  appear  brusque, 
and  that’s  the  .last  thing  I  want  to 
do.  I  know  I  have  friends  at  Iso¬ 
tope  Medical  Center  and  I  am  cer¬ 
tain  that  they  would  be  my  friends 
whether  they  were  at  Isotope  or 
not.  I  am  grateful  to  them.  My 
grieveance  stems  from  the  suspi¬ 
cion  that  the  business  cart  has  got 
before  the  professional  horse  in 
the  art  of  healing.  I  don’t  know 
anybody  in  the  front  office,  except 
for  a  busy  little  girl  who  is  so  busy 
it  took  her  two  hours  to  admit  me. 
The  part  of  Isotope  is  a  faceless 
organization  with  two  telephone 
numbers.  Patients  and  doctors,  on 
the  other  hand,  are  people. 


|  Deductions  For  Entertainment 


I  understand  that  I  was  a  very 
entertaining  patient,  Thus  if  there 
were  any  equity  in  this  issue  I’d 
be  paid  $100  a  day.  That  is  to  say, 
I’d  be  getting  $600,  and  a  faceless 
corporation,  known  as  the  Regents 
of  the  University  of  Isotope,  would 
be  getting  about  $500,  This  way 
I’d  be  having  $100  for  my  pains. 
In  brief,  I’d  be  a  guinea  pig  that 
made  good. 


Sign  Here — Pay  Later 


I  signed  a  release  when  under 
pain,  which  is  a  sort  of  duress, 
that  I  would  absolve  “the  Regents 
of  the  University  of  Isotope  and 
Hospital  from  any  and  all  liability 
for  the  negligent  or  wrongful  acts 
of  omissions  of  its  employees.”  The 
best  I  can  claim  ,  now  is  that  I 
wasn’t  in  my  right  mind  at  the 
time. 

But  since  I  did  sign  it,  I  can’t 
even  ask  that  at  least  one  day  be 
knocked  off  the  total  bill  because 
an  X-Ray  technician  gave  me  a 
swig  of  barium  at  the  start  of  the 
series  of  pictures  instead  of  at  the 
end  and  then,  to  cover  his  boner, 
gave  me  another  swig  at  the  finish. 
As  a  result  the  Portland  Cement 
Company  held  residence  in  my  in¬ 
testines  so  that  it  took  four  enemas 
and  two  doses  of  castor  oil  (on 
succeeding  nights)  to  get  rid  of  the 
stuff  so  that  the  urologist  could  see 
what  he  was  looking  for,  and  it 
wasn’t  barium.  It  made  me  stay 
longer  than  was  planned.  Wouldn’t 
you  think  the  front  office  would 
drop  that  day  from  Its  charges? 

Well  we  keep  building  bigger 
hospitals  and  keep  filling  them 
with  bigger  troubles  and  all  I’d 
likfc  to  add  in  conclusion  is  that  if 
you  can’t  call  this  whole  thing  off, 
as  I  have  already  paid  $189.50, 
how  would  you  like  to  settle  for 
autographed  sets  Of  Fun  In  Bed, 
Behind  the  Flying  Saucers  and 
Cross  My  Heart?  These  of  course 
are  books  thatT  don’t  get  for  noth¬ 
ing  either.  But  in  offering  them 
to  you,  for  free,  it  shows  that  I  too 
am  desperately  trying  to  end  my 
days,  literally,  as  '‘a  non-profit, 
charitable  institution.” 
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Dissent  With  Consent  Decree 


Virtues  in  Blockbooking  and  the  Incentive  to  New  Faces,  New  Ideas — TV  Not  To  Blame 
Altogether — Traditional  Showmanship  and  Statesmanship  of  the  Picture 
Business  Seems  Gone  Out-the-Window— Vet  Showman’s  Analysis 


A  few  days  ago  I  was  reading 
a  magazine  article.  “The  motion 
picture  business,”  it  said,  “is  in  a 
bad  way.  The  theatres  are  losing 
money.-  The  fault  lies  partially 
with  the  exhibitor  because  he  stays 
in  a  rut  but— the  primary  respon¬ 
sibility  rests  upon  the  producer  be¬ 
cause  he  is  not  producing  enough 
good  pictures.  Unless  he  does  so, 
the  movie  business  cannot  hope 
long  to  endure.”  That  article  ap¬ 
peared  in  Photoplay  Magazine  in 
its  issue  of  October  1918. 

All  through  our  existence  we 
have  been  plagued  with  similar 
predictions  of  our  imminent  de¬ 
mise.  A  few  years  ago,  for  instance, 
there  appeared  in  Life  a  piece 
reading  in  part  as  follows:  “Look¬ 
ing  ahead  it’S  easy  to  see  the  de¬ 
caying  hulks  of  the  studios  stand¬ 
ing  empty  in  the  misty  sun,  the 
props  scattered  and  broken,  the 
swimming  pools  overgrown  with 
weeds,  the  great  homes  shuttered 
and  stripped  of  every  belonging  in 
a  series  of  desperate  public  auc¬ 
tions  and  here  and  there  among 
the  ruins  the  bleaching  bones  of 
some  $4,000-a-week  executive,  who 
incredulous  to  the  last,  died  miser¬ 
ably  of  malnutrition  of  body  and 
of  ego.” 

We  were  rescued  from  this  dire 
fate,  by  the  courage  and  tenacity 
of  one  indomitable  man.  Spyros 
Skouras  disinterred  a  gadget,  dis¬ 
regarded  for  over  30  years,  chris¬ 
tened  it  Cinemascope  and  convert¬ 
ed  it  into  a  magic  “Robe”  on  which 
we  temporarily  floated  to  strato¬ 
spheric  boxoffice  heights.  In  other 
words,  crises  are  nothing  new  to 
us.  For  60  years  we  have  lived 
precariously  with  panics  and  pros¬ 
perity  and  somehow — by  the  grace 
of  God,  certainly  not  by  our  own 
wisdom — we  have  survived  both  ot 
them.  We  stumbled  into  the  star 
system,  into  full-length  features, 
into  sound — all  against  the  opposi¬ 
te  of  our  best  minds.  Certainly 
ours  is  the  most  fabulous  business 
in  the  world;  no  other  could  have 
survived  the  errors,  the  chicanery, 
the  personal  vendettas  that  have 
dotted  our  hysterical,  histrionic 
history. 

But  the  fact  that  we  have  sur¬ 
vived  past  emergencies  does  not 
necessarily  imply  that  we  will  be 
equally  fortunate  in  the  future. 
Many  well  entrenched  businesses — 
ladies’  corsets  for  instance — have 
disappeared,  or  so  I  am  told.  There 
is  no  dispensation  from  Sinai  that 
the  movies  will  move  forward  for¬ 
ever.  All  we  have  a  right  to  expect 
is  that  our  welfare  will  be  com¬ 
mensurate  with  our  wisdom,  that 
we  will  be  as  successful  as  we  are 
serviceable  to  the  American  peo¬ 
ple. 

What  terrifies  me  as  I  survey 
the  current  scene,  is  not  that  we 
are  playing  to  only  40  million  pa¬ 
trons  weekly,  less  than  50%  of 
what  we  averaged  in  1946,  although 
available  spending  power  is  today 
six  times  greater.  It  is  not  that 
two-thirds  of  our  pictures  are  fail¬ 
ing  to  return  their  negative  costs 
in  the  United  States  and  Canada, 
or  that  5,000  theatres  have  closed 
and  8,000  are  teetering  on  the 
brink,  as  Mr.  Dulles  would  put  it. 
My  major  concern  is  that  we  are 
confronting  our  present  emergency 
with  so  little  indication  of  states¬ 
manship  among  our  leaders,  so 
much  rancor  within  our  ranks 

It  reminds  me  of  the  occasion 
when  Mike  Curtiz  saw  one  of  my 
Rialto  Theatre  horror  shows.  “It 
made,”  he  is  reputed  to  have  re¬ 
marked,  “the  hair  stand  up  on  the 
edge  of  my  seat.”  When  I  observe 
v/hat  is  currently  going  on  in  the 
movie  industry,  the  hair  stands  up 
all  over  my  anatomy.  We  wash  our 
dirty  linen  in  the  press  and  before 
Congressional  committees.  Exhib¬ 
itor  spokesmen  seriously  urge  fur¬ 
ther  Government  intervention  in 
our  business.  In  the  face  of  de¬ 
clining  receipts,  distributors  insist 
on  higher  film  rentals.  Talk  about 
“killing  the  goose  that  laid  the 
golden  egg”  We  are  geese  who  lay 
one  egg  after  another! 

There  is  a  tendency  to  blame  all 


of  our  troubles  on  television.  If,  as 
the  networks  claim,  130  billion 
hours  are  spent  annually  by  men 
and  women  hugging  their  consoles 
(instead  of  their  consorts)  they  un¬ 
questionably  represent  a  lot  of 
bodies  reposing  on  living-room 
armchairs  that  were  formerly 
parked  in  theatre  seats.  But  why 
are  they  there?  Why  were  we,  in 
spite  of  the  obvious  advantages  of 
a  large  screen,  the  absence  of  ad¬ 
vertising  inserted  every  15  minutes, 
the  relaxation  of  getting  away  from 
the  home  phone  and  the  kiddies 
so  singularly  vulnerable  to  TV? 

I  suggest  that  the  villain  of  the 
piece  is  the  Consent  Decree  in  the 
Paramount  case.  I  believe  that  had 
there  been  no  tv,  that  decision 
would  nonetheless  have  plunged  us 
into  chaos,  and  that  if  by  some 
dispensation  tv  was  to  disappear 
tomorrow,  we  would  still  continue 
to  be  in  dire  economic  straits  until 
the  Decree  is  alleviated,  relaxed 
or  rescinded. 

Under  its  terms  our  producers 
were  compelled  to  divest  them¬ 
selves  of  their  theatre  holdings  at 
the  very  time  the  theatres,  all  of 
them,  big  and  small,  circuit  and  in¬ 
dependent,  most  urgently  required 
their  support.  No  longer  was  the 
producer  under  compulsion,  be¬ 
cause  of  his  investment  in  a  lim¬ 
ited  number  of  houses,  to  furnish 
a  continuous  flow  of  product  to  all 
houses.  As  a  consequence,  the  num¬ 
ber  of  pictures  released,  by  the 
major  companies  collapsed  from 
320  in  1951  to  215  in  1955. 

To  maintain  their  revenues  and 
to  keep  their  stockholders  happy 
the  producers  divorced  of  theatre 
obligations,  *  are  now  propelled  to 
sell  their  old  films  to  tv.  They  are 
in  the  anomalous  position  of  sup- 
;  plying  product  to  one  medium 
which  gives  it  away,  in  competition 
with  another  medium  which  has 
to  sell  it.  This  is  indeed  a  magnifi¬ 
cent  method  for  liquid:  ting  a  busi¬ 
ness,  but  it  is  no  way  to  maintain 
a  going  concern. 

Back  in  the  old  days,  there  was 
in  spite  of  all  the  recriminations  a 
substantial  degree  of  loyalty  be¬ 
tween  distributors  and  exhibitors. 
By  and  large  the  same  theatre  was 
served  by  the  same  company  year 


By  ARTHUR  L.  MAYER 

in  and  year  out,  and  that  theatre 
had  every  reason  to  publicize  and 
build  up  the  stars  and  starlets  of 
the  company  which  served  it.  so 
that  their  boxoffice  potentialities 
would  constantly  grow  and  flourish. 
But  loyalty  has  today  been  legally 
prohibited.  Every  picture  must  be 
sold  to  the  highest  bidder  and  the 
distributor,  understandably  eager 
to  keep  out  of  further  litigation,  in-' 
terprets  the  highest  bidder  to  be 
the  theatre  that  offers  what  ap¬ 
pears  like  the  most  money  or  the 
best  terms.  Under  this  insane  dis¬ 
pensation  time  after  time  the  top 
picture  is  booked  into  the  bottom 
theatre,  not  the  best  located,  best 
operated,  most  modem  house,  but 
the  oldest  and  dingiest,  the  one 
with  the  lowest  overhead  as  well 
as  the  lowest  public  esteem. 

|  Miscarriage  of  Justice?  [ 

The  Courts  have  even  carried 
the  sorry  reasoning  of  the  Decree 
one  step  further,  and  drive-in  the¬ 
atres,  even  if  they  operate  only 
part  of  the  year,  can  now  outbid 
the  well-established,  first-run  the¬ 
atres  for  the  cream  of  the  product. 
The  fly-by-night,,  or  rather  fly-by- 
summer  operator,  has  equal  buy¬ 
ing  rights  with  the  exhibitor  who 
keeps  our  industry  going  12  months 
in  the  year. 

Is  there  any  wonder  Under  this 
legalized  reward  for  inefficiency 
that  a  large  percentage  of  our  the¬ 
atres  are  dilapidated,  uninviting 
and  under-managed.  Great  oper¬ 
ators  like  O’Donnell,  Wilby,  Fa¬ 
bian  and  Rhoden  have  not  sudden¬ 
ly  become  morons  or  misers.  They 
are  only  obeying  the  inexorable 
economic  laws  set  into  motion  by 
the  ill  considered  provisions  of  the 
Decree.  TV  could  fade  on  the  air¬ 
waves  tomorrow  and  the  habit  of 
regular  theatre  attendance  would 
not  return  until  theatregoing  be¬ 
comes  once  more  an  event  in  the 
family  life,  until  theatres  become 
what  they  were  once — bright  bea¬ 
cons  of  the  American  dream  of 
superlative  comfort,  beauty  and 
service. 

Along  with  its  other  provisions, 
the  Decree,  abolished  blockbooking 
which  enabled  the  exhibitor  to  buy 
his  picture  requirements  at  the 


outset  of  the  season  and  to  publi¬ 
cize  them  well  in  advance.  Al¬ 
though  the  learned  judges  were 
not  aware  of  it,  blockbooking  had 
great  merits,  not  only  as  an  inex¬ 
pensive  method  of  distributing 
product  but  also  because  it  stimu¬ 
lated  the  production  of  a  substan¬ 
tial  number  of  experimental  pic¬ 
tures;  pictures  using  new  themes, 
new  faces,  new  authors,  new  direc¬ 
tors;  pictures  by  their  nature  al¬ 
most  impossible  to  sell  individually 
and  which  the  average  exhibitor 
only  accepted  because  he  had  to 
do  so  to  obtain  the  smash  boxoffice 
attractions. 

When  the  major  companies  were 
deprived  of  blockbooking  they  in¬ 
evitably  turned  to  a  different  kinJ 
of  block — “blockbusters.”  They 
concentrated  their  attention  not 
on  the  intensely  risky  but  essential 
process  of  developing  new  stories 
and  new  stars,  but  on  buying  suc¬ 
cessful  books  and  plays  and  rein¬ 
forcing  them  with  celebrated 
names,  regardless  of  the  ravages 
of  time  and  temperament.  Inevit¬ 
ably  the  price  of  books,  plays  and 
stars  vaulted  to  unprecedented 
heights.  Today  it  costs  the  indus¬ 
try,  according  to  Y.  Frank  Free¬ 
man,  50  million  dollars  more  per 
year  to  make  22  fewer .  pictures 
than  it  made  15  years  ago. 

In  the  endless  effort  to  obtain 
high.r  grosses  to  keep  up  with 
these  mounting  costs,  some  home- 
office  genius  conceived  that  Idiot’s 
Delight — the  90-10-10  formula — 
which  deliberately  puts  a  premium 
on  indifference  and  indolence — a 
formula  which  creates  a  profit 
whether  the  theatre  manager  stays 
on  the  job  or  drives  his  Cadillac 
to  Miami.  I  am  mindful  of  Dick 
Rowland’s  crack  when  Pickford, 
Fairbanks  and  Chaplin  formed 
United  Artists:  “The  lunatics  have 
taken  over  the  asylum.”  Today  if 
you  are  looking  for  old  fashioned 
showmanship,  the  exploitation  for 
which  we  once  were  famous,  you 
must  turn  to  the  super-market  and 
the  auto  dealer,  not  to  ‘the  the¬ 
atre. 

To  help  the  independent  exhib¬ 
itor  the  Court  ordered  picture 
availability  to  be  greatly  expanded. 
Far  from  helping  him,  it  has  only 


contributed  to  his  tribulations.  All 
over  the  country  picturegoers  are 
complaining  that  the  same  feature 
is  playing  every  theatre  in  their 
vicinity.  We  are  losing,  according 
to  A1  Sindlinger,  10  to  15  million 
dollars  per  week  because  of  this 
system  of  multiple  day-and-date 
showings.  TV  may  be  execrable 
but  at  least  in  most  communities, 
there  are  a  few  channels  offering 
some  opportunity  for  selection. 

|  A  Few  Who  Ignored  Rules’  1 

For  the  past  five  years,  I  have 
been  assured  by  the  experts  that 
fewer  films  had  to  be  produced  be¬ 
cause  there  was  no  longer  any  de¬ 
mand  for  B’s.  Yet  in  the  same  five 
years,  United  Artists  was  forging 
to  the  front  apparently  not  handi¬ 
capped  by  some  48  pictures  a  year, 
most  of  them  politely  described  as 
“nervous  A’s.”  Universal  has  gone 
on  making  money  with  approxi¬ 
mately  30  pictures  annually,  the 
bulk  of  them  modest  budget  films. 
Twentieth  Century  Fox,  which  by 
1954  had  cut  its  releases  down  to 
29  films,  now  suddenly  reverses 
gears  and  announces  for  the  next 
12  months  over  50  pictures,  24  of 
them  Westerns,  action  stories,  or 
science  fiction. 

But  the  switcheroo  is  not  con¬ 
fined  to  mere  movie  moguls.  The 
Department  of  Justice  has  appar¬ 
ently  given  at  least  a  yellow  light 
to  ABC  Paramount  to  produce  pic¬ 
tures.  In  other  words,  theatre  cir¬ 
cuits  can  become  producers,  but 
producers  cannot  own  theatres. 
Daniel  Boone  once  returned  to  his 
home  in  Kentucky  after  a  six 
months’  trip  to  the  wilderness. 
“Were  you  ever  lost?"  a  friend 
asked  him.  “No,  I  was  never  lost,” 
he  replied,  “I  just  didn’t  know 
where  I  was  most  of  the  time!” 

None  of  us  exhibitors,  producers, 
distributors,  attorney  -  generals, 
least  of  all  eminent  jurists,  seems 
to  know  where  we  are — except  that 
we  are  going  down  a  dark  and  dan¬ 
gerous  road.  If  it  is  to  lead  us  back 
to  prosperity  we  must  regain  our 
faith  in  ourselves  and  in  American 
institutions;  in  the  readiness  of  the 
Department  of  Justice  to  revise 
Consent  Decrees  in  other  indus¬ 
tries,  when  it  was  demonstrated 
that  they  were  functioning  disas¬ 
trously;  in  the  responsiveness  of 
our  political  leaders  to  pubic  pres¬ 
sure  as  in  the  tidelands  oil  cases 
where  the  Congress  overruled  the 
Supreme  Court;  in  the  Supreme 
Court’s  capacity  to  even  reverse 
the  Supreme  Court,  as  in  the  seg¬ 
regation  issue  where  segregation 
approved  60  years  ago  was  in  the 
light  of  humanitarian  progress  and 
world  opinion  held  unconstitu¬ 
tional. 

But  we  cannot  afford  to  wait  60 
years.  Personally  I  do  not  expect 
to  be  around  quite  that  long,  and 
without  relief  the  industry,  at  least 
as  we  have  known  it,  may  not  be. 
We  need  courage  and  intelligence, 
and  fortunately  we  have  them  both 
within  our  ranks.  When  COMPO 
started  its  recent  tax  campaign  the 
skeptics  said  it  was  hopeless.  But 
grassroot  exhibitors  (not  to  men¬ 
tion  some  big  shot,  ones)  and  pub¬ 
lic  spirited  publicists  worked  to¬ 
gether  and  the  impossible  proved 
possible.  Thank  God  we  live  in  a 
free  economy  where  nothing  is 
static;  in  a  democracy  where 
nothing — not  even  a  Consent  De¬ 
cree — is  irretrievable. 


Cohen-Finkelstein  Buy 
1,000-Car  Bowl,  N.  Haven 

New  Haven. 

Seymour  Levine,  builder  and  op¬ 
erator  of  the  1,000-car  Bowl  Drive- 
in,  sold  the  ozoner  last  week  to  the 
Cinema  Circuit  Corp.,  headed  by 
Max  A.  Cohen  and  Mark  I.  Finkel- 
stein.  Deal  was  consummated 
through  Berk  &  Krumgold,  the¬ 
atre  brokers. 

Cinema  Circuit,  which  operates 
a  chain,  in  the  N.  Y.  metropolitan 
area,  plans  extensive  rebuilding  of 
the  Bowl  to  substantially  increase 
its  capacity. 


GEORGE  SIDNEY 

Outstanding  Hollywood  director,  who  recently  organized  his  own  production  company  for  Columbia 
Pictures,  currently  is  shooting  “JEANNE  EAGLES”  and  preparing  “PAL  JOEY.” 

His  latest  release  is  the  highly  successful  “THE  EDDY  DUCHIN  STORY.” 
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The  Man  In  The  Title  Role 


Protecting  American  Prudery  ( and  the  Plot) 
By  Translating  Vnpassable  Foreign  Dialog 


By  HERMAN  G.  WEINBERG 

The  camera  came  in  close-up  to  “by  indirections  find  directions 
reveal  the  beauteous  Viviane  Ro-  out,”  I  invariably  attempt  not  to  be- 
mance  in  all  her  glory  in  an  ex-  tray  the  veracity  and  potency  of  the 
treme  decollete  as  Carmen,  then  original,  nor  to  bypass  it,  if  at  all 
stopped  Just  as  the  audience  was  possible.  The  English  language  is 
about  to  see  what  God  had  wrought  rich  and  racy  and  there  are  Anglo* 
in  His  munificence,  a  title  flashed  Saxon  equivalents  for  just  about 
on  the  screen.  Pandemonium  everything  that  the  especially  color- 
broke  loose  —  laughter,  whistles,  ful  Mediterranean  languages  can 
stamping  and  cat-calls.  That  was  come  up  with.  Take  the  Brazilian 
obviously  the  wrong  time  for  a  film,  “Canagaceiro”  where  a  girl 
title,  despite  the  dialog  of  scabrous  says  to  a  bandit  who  has  her  cap- 
French  let  loose  by  the  gal  whom  tive,  “ Sen  amarelo  sem  vergonha! 
Winchell  once  described  as  “mak-  Cara  de  mamao  macho!  Filho  de 
ing  Jane  Russell  look  like  Lena  mula  sem  cabeca/”  She’s  real  mad, 
the  Hyena.”  Well,  it  was  bosom  alright.  This  came  out  via  my  title 
or  plot— they  couldn’t  have  both,  as:  “Why,  you  disgusting  yellow- 
I  cite  this  as  one  of  the  many  typ-  bellied,  papaya-faced  son  of  a  head- 
ical  problems  that  confront  the  less  mule!”  . 
title-writer  whose  job  it  is  to  trans-  ,  Can’t  Say  That!  I 

late  the  dialog  in  foreign  films,  j - ; - - - — — 


From  Garret  to  Exurbia 


By  JOHN  ROEBURT 


There’s  this  fellow — Saxon,  call 
him  Joel  Saxon.  A  Success  Story. 
Of  a  kind,  anyhow.  I  first  met 
him  in  ’32,  and  I  feel  about  Saxon 
like  you  feel 


Ca:!«ea  expression  Uujt  e»- 


Once  I  tried  to  get  away  with  i 


sorts  of  things,  some  of  them  un-  t  was  C  A  Leieune 

>>™‘ab'c  Vines Tve  hoart  writing^  the  London  Observer,  re^ 
about  dubbing).  By  the  time  I  had 

refined  (I  hope  that’s  the  word!)  ffi?  ®h' “T? tnnt  ™ 

my  method  so  that  the  amount  of  “  ??•  c  V  ^ 


founded  an  English  critic  reviewing 


Kite-  -  vnt « 


quite  a  long  time,  for  instance,  to 


1  rt  wV  nff  Busf  term  of  abuse,  used  in  one  of  the 
wm,trid  titles.  And  I  didn’t  like  it  any  bet-, 

ness,  in  shot t,  was  putrid.  ter  when  1  discovered  that  it  was 

I  remembei  once  standing  in  the  no£  one  wor(j  fout  three.” 
back  of  an  all  but  empty  house  «  ■  ,.  ... 

with  the  discouraged  distributor  of 

the  foreign  film  then  being  shown,  that  Pul1^  Punches  m  the  titles 
titled  to  the  nines  by  me  (and  a  and  brutish  Zampano  has  been 

job  of  which  I  was  really  proud),  (nfuTlm  8 iTwfth 

and  the  unhappy  man  said,  "Never  ,**•  hlf.'vdn  ’rtf 

was  so  much  read  bv  so  few'  Un  bastaido,  figlio  di  una  zingaia, 

vas  so  mucn  ieaa  py  so  iew.  ecco!„  (A  bastard  spawn  of  a  gypsy, 

j  Myrtle  Took  French  |  that’s  who!) 


curious  word, 


was  so  much  read  ^by  so  few'  “Un  bastardo,  figlio  di  una  zingara, 

vas  so  mucn  ieaa  py  so  iew.  ecco!„  (A  bastard  spawn  of  a  gypsy, 

i  Myrtle  Took  French  |  that’s  who!) 

* - We’ve  come  a  long  way  from  the 

You  can  divide  people  many  days  of  “Joan  of  Lorraine,”  the  In¬ 
ways,  viz.,  those  who  walk  with  grid  Bergman  picture,  when  the 
their  feet  out  and  those  who  walk  historical  name  of  the  Bastard  of 
with  their  feet  straight;  those  who  Orleans  had  to  'be  changed  to  the 
can’t  be  bothered  reading  (if  they  Dastard  of  Orleans.  I  think  we’ve 
can  read)  and  those  who  like  to  made  considerable  progress  from 
read  (or,  at  least,  don’t  mind  read-  the  even  later  days  when  I  wasn’t 
ing).  But  everybody  has  the  ca-  permitted  the  use  of  the  word, 
pacity  to  talk  or  listen— there’s  “concubine,”  in  a  title  (in  the 
no  special  distinction  in  that.  Any  Swedish  “Miss  Julie”)  because  one 
illiterate  can  do  it.  Reading  is  (woman)  censor  said  its  accepted 
something  else — and  reading  while  meaning  was  that  of  a  white  worn- 
trying  to  watch  the  action  in  a  film  an  living  in  sin  with  a  Chinese— 
is  even  something  else  again.  I  a  forbidden  reference,  obviously,  ' 
once  heard  it  compared  to  the  way  no  matter  how  Strindberg  used  it, 
the  eyes  shift  from  side  to  side  and  no  matter  that  there  was  no 
watching  a  tennis  match,  only  here  Chinese  in  “Miss  Julie.” 
they  shift  up  and  down.  Still,  One  of  my  favorite  titles,  in  the 
among  passive  spectator  sports,  French,  Le  Rosier  de  Mme.  Husson 
watching  titled  foreign  movies  to-  (the  Deschamps  -  Fernandel  ver- 
day  holds  its  own  with  the  best  of  sion)  had  a  virgin  defined,  by  one 
them.  The  good  ones  are  very  pop-  of  the  village  elders,  as  “. . .  where 
ular,  indeed;  so  much  so,  in  fact,  the  hand  of  man  has  never,  never 
that  from  now  on  the  Academy  set  foot.” 
awards  will  officially  recognize 
them  and  make  one  of  its  major 
awards  every  year  to  the  best  for-  H 

cartoonists  Have  tbeir  ASlttllCS  Pi 

fun  with  the  titled  film,  such  as 

the  one  the  Times  ran  some  years  _ _ _ 

ago  in  its  Sunday  magazine,  show- 

]{Jf  iLS,0up1^  the  ^ree”’  The  1956  Karlovy  Vary  (Carlsbad  that  was)  Film 

lejZr  aPar^Tc^s’  le?  d«uc  Festival  in  Czechoslovakia  presented  an  opportunity 

]  0.  fu;/e,,acioucc'iXV  Z.  ‘y“"ey  fllmmakinS  in  Asia  while  remaini"*  to 

Carmen,  je  t'aime  .  .  and  the  T  p  *  x  A  .  .  .  .  , 

title  on  the  bottom  of  the  screen  JaPan  stood  out-  Thls  ls  a  country  producing 
reading-  “I  like  you  very  much'”  upwards  of  300  features  annually  and  dominated  by 
Or  the  one  the  Herald-Tribune  ran  six  companies,  Shochiku,  Toho,  Daiei,  Shin  Toho, 
in  Us  Sunday  magazine  later  in  Toei>  Nikkatus.  The  combined  gross  income  of  the  six 
which  a  man,  embracing  a  woman,  is  ab<>ut  $40,000,000.  This  is  extracted  from  some 
is  translated  via  the  title  as  “Be  5»000  cinemas  and  leaves  but  1%  of  the  industry 
mine,  my  beloved!”  and  one  girl  total  for  the  small  independents  which  specialize  in 
speotator,  watching  the  film,  says  “realistic  and  social”  features. 

to  her  girl  friend,  “Myrtle  took  During  the  gathering  at  Karlovy  Vary  the  Jap- 
French  and  she  knows  what  he  anese  initiated  dealings  with  the  Communistic 
really  is  saying!”  states. 

Well,  I  hope  I’m  funnier  than  An  average  film  costs  about  $100,000  to  make 
that  when  my  titles  call  for  humor,  and  up  to  $500,000  for  specs,  with  shooting  time 
especially  if  I’ve  got  a  good  script  from  one  to  three  months.  C’Scope  has  been  in¬ 
to  work  with,  let’s  say  one  by  Pag-  stalled  in  about  800  houses.  Two  recent  decrees 
nol.  Henri  Jeamson,  Zuckmayer,  cut  show  time  to  hours,  thus  eliminating  double 
Sacha  Guitry  or  Zavattini.  features — a  further  blow  to  indie  producers. 

As  far  as  Myrtle  in  the  Herald-  Red  China’s  Situation  . . 

Tribune  cartoon  is  concerned  there  Red  China  has  had  a  filmmaking  spurt  with  three 
are.  of  course,  the  censors  to  con-  studios  now  operating  in  Shanghai,  Peking  and 
tend  with.  Time,  custom  and  the  Chunking.  Yearly  production  is  still  small,  with  24 
mores  of  our  society  have  pre-  features  last  year  and  36  this,  but  is  being  ex- 
scribed  certain  expressions  (d't  panded.  Red  China  has  1,000  regular  film  houses 
least  in  English,  even  when  the  and  6,000  touring  16m  and  35m  setups.  Equipment 
censors  permit  the  original  lan-  is  now  being  bought  from  Czechoslovakia,  England, 
guage  to  remain — doubtless  on  the  France,  America  and  Japan.  Despite  the  foregoing, 
theory  that  anyone  who  under-  yearly  attendance  is  a  phenomenal  980, 000, 000- 
stands  a  foreign  language  is  too  claimed — at  about  an  average  20  cent  tab. 
far  gone  to  save  or  beyond  corrup-  Red  China  imports  some  50  films  annually  from 
tion).  When  the  gangster  in  Rififi  Mexico,  England  (from  whom  they  recently  bought 
looks  with  awe  at  the  dazzling  haul  “The  Pickwick  Papers”  and  “Hamlet”  which  will 
of  stolen  jewels  before  him,  he  ut-  both  be  dubbed),  India,  Denmark,  Indonesia,  Italy, 
ters  the  single  word,  “Merde!7  West  Germany.  They  would  be  prepared  to  import 
What  would  Myrtle  have  had  the  U.S.  films  under  the  cryptic  policy  remark  of  the 
title  say  at  that  point?  Better  no  delegate  at  Karlovy  Vary  “If  they  suited  our  needs.” 
title  at  all — and  let  the  intonation  It’s  asserted  that  “censorship’s”  main  rule  is  that 
do  it.  films  should  not  contain  propaganda  against  any 

Motivated  by  Poloni.us’  dictum,  country,  and  should  extol  better  relations  between 


ALAN  YOUNG 

Direction,  WM.  MORRIS  AGENCY 

YANKS  HITTING  1956 
BERLIN  GUEST  BOOK 


In  1956,  West  Berlin  saw  an  un¬ 
usually  large  contingent  of  Amer¬ 
ican  theatrical  personalities  and 
ensembles.  Here  they  are,  tactfully 
arranged  in  alphabetical  order; 

Marian  Anderson 

Lil  Armstrong 

Chet  Baker 

Allen  Barker 

Count  Basle  Orchestra 

Curtis  Bernhardt  s 

Sidney  Bechet  Orchestra 

Alexander  Brailowski 

Gary  Cooper 

Linda  Christian 

Robert  Cummings 

Miles  Davis 

Jack  Diamond 

Fisk  Jubilee  Singer* 

Jakob  Gimpel 
Paulette  Goddard 
Harlem  Globetrotters 
Edith  Head 
William  Holden 
“Holiday  On  Ice” 

Bob  Hope 

Lionel  Hampton  Orchestra 
Harvard  U.  Glee  Club 
Jazz  At  the  Philharmonic  (Norman 
Granz  Unit:  Ella  Fitzgerald,  Roy 
Eldridge,  Dizzy  Gillespie,  Flip  Phil¬ 
ips,  Illinois  Jacquet,  Gene  Krupa, 
Oscar  Peterson,  Ray  Brown,  Herb 
Ellis) 

Hayes  Alan  Jenkins 

Ralph  Jester 

Stan  Kenton  Orchhestra 

Paul  Kohner 

Henry  Koster 

Heidi  Krall 

Fritz  Lang 

Francis  Ldderer 

Modern  Jazz  Quartet  (John  Lewis, 
Milton  Jackson,  Percy  Heath,  Conny 
Kay) 

New  York  City  Ballet 
Kid  Ory  Orchestra 

•  Reginald  Owen  (Moral  Re-Armament) 
Bud  Powell 
Dick  Powell 
Edmund  Purdom 
Otto  Preminger 
Gottfried  Reinhardt 
Walter  Reisch 
Erich  Maria  Remarque 
Robert  Shaw  Choral 
George  Seaton 
Robert  Siodmak 
Igor  Strawinsky 
Lester  Young 
William  Warfield 
John  Wayne 
Carl  Zuckmayer 


about  an  old 
Class  Picture. 

Warmth,  and 
a  deep  nos¬ 
talgia.  And' 
curiosity,  too: 
the  sort  of 
curiosity  you 
have  about 
your  first 
sweet  h  e  a  r  t. 

Where  did 
she  go,  and  John  Roeburt 
how  did  later 
life  treat  her,  and  so  forth. 

In  Saxon’s  case,  as  I’ve  already 
suggested,  Life  showered  favors. 
Money,  applause,  security.  Meet 
Saxon  today,  and  you  like  him 
right  off.  He‘s  open,  affable,  un¬ 
affected,  and  a  temperate  social 
drinker.  Looks  thirtyish  but  that’s 
principally  because  of  the  striped 
bow-tie  and  not  the  rejuvenating 
powers  of  wealth.  Actually,  Sax¬ 
on’s  a  step  or  two  past  40. 

But  to  get  down  to  it:  Saxon’s  a 
writer.  A  freelancer.  What  the  In¬ 
ternal  Revenue  Bureau  likes  to 
call  an  Independent  Contractor.  If 
a  word  can  describe  a  career, 
versatile  is  the  word  for  Saxon. 
His  stuff  spills  into  every  channel 
of  writing.  None  of  it  too  great, 
but  none  of  it  so  mediocre.  Sax¬ 
on’s  done  a  book  (20,000  sold),  and 
he’s  done  a  play  (39  perform¬ 
ances).  He  has  a  short  story  in 
one  of  Whit  Burnett’s  Anthologies 
of  “The  Best...”  He  holds  four 
total  screenplay  credits  (he  can 
make  it.  five  any  time  he  likes). 
What  Saxon  has  against  further 
screenwriting  is  the  California 
weather.  The  sunshine  makes  him 
lethargic;  he  has  an  absolute  bio¬ 
logical  need  for  the  changing  sea¬ 
sons  of  the  east. 

And  so,  the' bulk  of 'his  output, 
and  prodigious  it  is,  feeds  into  the 
New  York  radio  and  television  net¬ 
works.  Mostly  Little  People  stor¬ 
ies  these,  with  no  more  point,  and 
no  less  point,  than  Life  itself. 
Like  about  the  Bowery  Bum  who 
always  wanted  to  own  a  full  dress 
suit.  “Prince  For  A  Day”;  a  typi¬ 
cal  Saxon  teleplay  title  (1,400 
viewers  wrote  in  demanding  a  re¬ 
prise).  A  well-told  yarn,  very  eco¬ 
nomical  in  dialog.  Saxon  knows 
how  to  write  a  story  that  doesn’t 
talk  you  to  death. 

Saxon  also  has  facility  with  that 


Asiatics  Producing  More  Featares 


By  GENE  MOSKOWITZ 


men  and  women.  When  asked  how  this  applied  to 
a  Chinese  film  showing  in  Europe  which  showed 
Nationalist  soldiers  wearing  U.S.  equipment  and 
being  brutal,  the  Red  China  rep  replied  that  this 
was  a  known  fact  and  therefor  did  not  break  the 
rule  of  inter-country  respect. 

An  average  Chinese  film  costs  about  $50,000  and 
the  wages  of  artists  and  workers  make  up  about 
60%  of  the  cost.  Workers  make  about  $2,500  on  a 
film  and  a  percentage  plan  ls  soon  to  be  instituted 
to  give  a  greater  incentive  to  creative  people  in¬ 
volved  in  filmmaking.  Financing  is  done  by  a  State 
bank  which  gives  loans  and  when  it  is  fully  paid 
back  by  film  returns  knows  that  the  job  is  being 
done.  Some  film  houses  are  still  privately  owned 
but  slowly  being  assimilated  by  the  governmental 
group. 

Indonesian  Growth 

Indonesia  is  now  up  to  45  features  per  year,  with 
four  big  companies,  and  expecting  to  hit  100  in 
1957.  The  U.S.,  which  gives  55%  of  the  big  import 
need,  may  be  cut  down  as  protective  measures  are 
envisaged  to  aid  the  growing  industry.  Country  has 
about  1,100  theatres  which  import  96%  of  their 
needs.  All  companies  are  now  going  in  for  shorts 
and  documentaries  with  State  help  to  one  com¬ 
pany,  the  Perusahaan. 

Indonesian  features  average  about  $70,000  to  make 
and  they  seem  to  be  heavy  melodramas  with  one 
outlined  as  the  story  of  a  blind  girl  who  regains 
her  eyesight  and  is  met  with  the  realization  that 
her  husband  is  a  horrible  invalid.  For  a  country 
that  first  started  production  in  1950  it  has  picked 
up  techniques  and  business  acumen  rapidly. 

India  makes  about  -250  films  a  year  with  most  in 
Hindustani  and  the  rest  in  other  dialects  and  lingos. 
There  are  3,500  film  houses  there  plus  many  touring 
setups.  About  30%  of  the  imported  films  are  Amer¬ 
ican  and  English. 

Also  beginning  to  prodace  films  are  Korea,  Mon¬ 
golia  and  Vietnam. 


golden  vein  of  writing  that  numbs 
and  unnerves.  Febrile,  spine-knot¬ 
ting  stuff.  Highly  imaginative,  in¬ 
credibly  inventive.  Who  can  for¬ 
get  the  story  about  the  declasse 
motion  picture  director  who  slept 
the  night  in  a  satin-lined  coffin?  A 
yarn  that  stood  Saxon  head  and 
shoulders  with  Poe  and  Ambrose 
Bierce.  Along  Agency  Row  any¬ 
how,  where  it  counts. 

So  much  for  versatility.  Now  a 
few’  words  in  passing  about  Sax¬ 
on’s  pace  and  speed.  He  gets  it 
written,  without  noticeable  self- 
destruction  or  digestive  imbal¬ 
ance.  More,  often  than  not,  con¬ 
ception  and  •  execution  of  a  radio 
or  television  story  is  fitted  into 
two  or  three  working  days.  Phe¬ 
nomenal,  sure.  But  it’s  so,  on  my 
oath. 

j  Time  For  Hobbies  j 

That  kind  of  production  speed 
creates  enormous  areas  of  spare¬ 
time,  for  Saxon  to  indulge  his 
hobby  interests.  Which  he  does. 
He’s  a  Collector.  Avid,  yes;  but. 
withal  modest,  without  fetishism 
or  mania.  His  ruling  interests  are 
African  Art,  First  Editions,  and 
19th  Century  American  Paintings. 
The  lack  of  logical  relationship 
between  these  three  groups 
doesn’t  concern  Saxon.  That’s  if 
he‘s  ever  bothered  to  consider  it. 
The  basement  floor  of  his  private¬ 
ly-owned  home  is  decorated  with 
Saxon’s  antiques  and  acquisitions. 
The  housemaid  is  forbidden  the 
freedom  of  the  basement.  Mrs. 
Saxon  personally  wields  the  dust¬ 
er  and  generally  tends  the  treas¬ 
ures.  Mrs.  Saxon  has  been  heard 
to  refer  to  herself  as  the  Curator 
of  the  Saxon  Museum. 

Anyhow,  collecting  and  hobby- 
ing  gives  Saxon  that  distraction 
writers  want.  If  it  is  not  a  virtue, 
at  least  it’s  a  vice  far  less  than 
sin.  Saxon’s  a  husband,  and  not  a 
philanderer.  Nor  is  he  a  libertine, 
never  once. 

*  *  * 

When  I  first  met  Saxon,  there 
was  no  foreshadowing  of  the  Sax¬ 
on  of  today.  Mine  own  myopia,  or 
was  it  that  Saxon  was  a  man  of 
secret  depth,  too-subtle  for  my 
too-literal  grasp?  Our  friendship 
began,  and  blossomed  apace,  in 
Saxon's  own  flat.  A  garret  in  Bo¬ 
hemia  this,  $12  a  month,  4  four- 
story  walkup,  in  the  shadow  of 
the  old  9th  Avenue  “El.”  Cold- 
water  and  unheated,  but  there  was 
a  huge  floor-to-ceiling  fireplace. 
And  for  the  inner  warmth  without 
which  young  writers  cannot  en¬ 
dure,  there  was  Stella.  Midnight 
hair,  and  great  round  eyes,  and 
the  merest  nose.  Stella  asked 
nothing  more  than  Swinburne  and 
illusion.  And  everybody,  myself 
most  of  all,  envied  Saxon  his  cur¬ 
vaceous  and  complaisant  Stella. 

And  there  were  books,  walls  of 
books.  Begged  and  -  borrowed, 
gathered  from  fhe  4th  Avenue 
bookstalls,  stolen  from  the  public 
libraries.  Books  with  great  and 
portentous  titles;  Politics  and  Sci¬ 
ence,  Literature  and  Art.  It  was 
as  if  Saxon  hungered  for  the  cul¬ 
ture  of  the  wide  universe,  and 
hoped  to  contain  it  within  the  22 
in.  ■  by  36  in.  boundaries  of  his 
garret. 

As  I  write  this,  I  mistily  remem¬ 
ber  titles  in  Saxon’s  library.  Some 
only,  not  the  many.  There  was 
“Irish  Literature,”  “The  Pickwick 
Papers,”  “Swann’s  Way,”  “Celine’s 
Journey  Into  the  Night.”  “The  De¬ 
cline  of  Western  Civilization,” 
“Penguin  Island.”  And  books  by 
Lafcadio  Hearn  and  Henri  Bar- 
busse,  by  Keyserling  and  Kafka, 
Thorsten  Veblen.  Stendahl,  and  An¬ 
dre  Gide.  And  “The  Oregon  Trail,” 
“Kim,”  “Moby  Dick”  and  “Travels 
on  a  Donkey.”  Adventure  classics, 
these  last,  man  bursting  at  his 
bonds,  and  I  remember  believing 
they  truly  reflected  Saxon.  His 
iconoclasm  and  fierce  bohemian- 
isin,  his  ecstasy  for  Life,  and  the 
grand  assault  on  Dogma. 

And  there  was  talk  far  into  the 
dawn.  Great  talk  that. demolished 
old  concepts  and  raised  new  ones, 
while  Stella  packed  old  newspapers 
and  grocers  bags  into  the  flagging 
fire.  While  Stella  scavenged  the 
icebox  for  crusts  of  roquefort  and 
slivers  of  Italian  salami.  The  wine, 
chianti  at  39c  a  whole  quart,  some- 
continued  on  page  66) 
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HAVE  COME  MANY  OF  THE  BIGGEST 

ATTRACTIONS  NOW  PLAYING.. 

WITH  MORE  AND  MORE  TO  FOLLOW. 

THEY  ARE  PARAMOUNT’S 
GUARANTEE  OF  WORLDWIDE 
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Through  these  gates - 

The  Greatest  Event  In  Motion  Picture  History 
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Cecil  B.  DeMille's 


PRODUCTION 


CHARLTON 


starring 

YOL  ANNE 


EDWARD  G. 


HESTON  *  BRYNWER*  BAXTER*  ROBINSON 

YVONNE  DEBRA  JOHN 

DE  CARLO  •  PAGET  •  DEREK 

SIR  CEDRIC  NINA  MARTHA  JUDITH  VINCENT 

HARDWICKE-  EOCH  •  SCOTT  •  ANDERSON  •  PRICE 

Dir.d.J  tr  CECIL  B.  DeMILLE •  W,m.„  f>,  d»  .cr..n  ly  AENEAS  MACKENZIE  •  JESSE  L  LA5KY,  JR.  •  JACK  GARI55  •  FREDRIC  M.  FRANK 

Based  upon  iL  "HOLY  SCRIPTURES"  and  oilier  ancient  and  modern  writings  *  Produced  ly  Motion  Picture  Associates,  Inc. 
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Its  first  two-a-day  engagements  in  thirteen  U.S.  and  two  Canadian 
cities  are  now  registering  public  interest  never  before  approached  by 
&ny  motion  picture.  As  its  worldwide  presentation  expands  through¬ 
out  1957,  its  grosses  will  reach  all-time  highs. in  industry  annals. 
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Fifty-first  Anniversary 


THROUGH  THESE  GATES - 

The  Biggest  Pictures  With  Hollywood’s  Top  Talents 


BURT  KATHARINE 

UNCASTER  •  HEPBURN 

in  a  HAL  WALLIS  production 

THE  RAINMAKER 

•  co-starring 

WENDELL  COREY  •  LLOYD  BRIDGES 

EARL  HOLLIMAN  •.  CAMERON  PRUD'HOMME 

Directed  by  JOSEPH  ANTHONY  •  Screenplay  by  N.  RICHARD  NASH 
Based  on  hit  play  producad  on  tha  New  York  stage 
Music  score  by  Alex  North  •  TECHNICOLOR® 


DEAN 

MARTIN 


JERRY 

LEWIS 


IN  A  HAL  WALLIS  PRODUCTION 

HOLLYWOOD 
OR  BUST 

eo.-starring  PAT  CROWLEV  •  MAXIE  ROSENBLOOM 

Guest  Star  ANITA  EKBERG 

Directed  by  FRANK  TASHUN  •  Written  by  ERNA  LAZARUS 
New  Songs  by  Sammy  Fain  and  Paul  Francis  Webstar  .TECHNICOLOR® 


CHARLTON  HESTON  •  ANNE  BAXTER 
GILBERT  ROLAND  in 

THREE  VIOLENT  PEOPLE 

co-starring  TOM  TRYON  •FORREST  TUCKER  •  BRUCE.  BEN  NETT. 

with  ELAINE  STRITCH  •  Produced  by  HUGH  GROWN 
Directed  by  RUDOLPH  MATE  •  Screenplay  by  JAMES  EDWARD  GRANT 
Based  on  a  Story  by  Leonard  Praskins  and  Barney  Slater  •  TECHNICOLOR® 


ANTHONY  PERKINS  •  KARL  MALDEN 


STRIKES  OUT 

Produced  by  ALAN  PAKULA  •  Directed  by  ROBERT  MULLIGAN 
Screenplay  by  TED  8ERKMAN  and  RAPHAEL  BLAU 
Based  on  a  story  by  Jamas  A.  Picrsalt  and  Albert  S.  Hirshberg 


CORNEL  WILDE  -  MICHAEL  RENNIE 
DEBRA  PAGET  •  JOHN  DEREK 
RAYMOND  MASSEY  in 

OMAR  KHAYYAM 

co-starring  YMA  SUMAC 

MARGARET  HAYES  •  JOAN  TAYLOR 

Producad  by  FRANK  FREEMAN.  Jr.  •  Directed  by  WILLIAM  DIETERLE 
Written  by  BARRE  LYNDON  .TECHNICOLOR® 


JACK  PALANCE 

ANTHONY  PERKINS  ,N 

THE  LONELY  MAN 

co-atarring 

NEVILLE  BRAND  •  ROBERT  MIDDLETON 
Introducing  ELAINE  AIKEN 

Produced  by  PAT  DUGQAN  •  Directed  by  HENRY  LEVIN 
Written  by  HARRY  ESSEX  and  ROBERT  SMITH 


Fifty-first  •  'Anniversary 


*  Wednesday,  January  9,  1957 


Through  these  gates  - 

Big  Attractions  With  Every  Boxbffice  Ingredient 
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AUDREY  FRED 

HEPBURN- ASTAIRE  1N 

FUNNY  FACE 

to-starring  KAY  THOMPSON 

with  MICHEL  AUCLAIR  •  ROBERT  FLEMYNO 
Choreography  by  EUGENE  LORINGand  FRED  ASTAIRC 
Music  and  Lyrics  by  GEORGE  and  IRA  GERSHWIN 
Additional  music  and  lyrics  by  Roger  Edens  and  Leonard  Gersh* 

Produced  by  ROGER  EDENS  •  Directed  by  STANLEY  DONEN 

Written  by  LEONARD  GERSHE  •  Songs  staged  by  Stanley  Donen  .  TECHNICOLOR* 


i 


* 
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608  VERA  PAUL 

HOPE  -  MILES  -  DOUGLAS  , 

BEAU  JAMES 

The  Life  and  Times  pf  Jimmy  Walker 
co-starring 

ALEXIS  SMITH  -  DARREN  McGAVIN 

From  the  best  seller  by  GENE  FOWLER 

Produced  by  JACK  ROSE  •  Directed  by  MELVILLE  SHAVELSOM 

Screenplay  by  JACK  ROSE  and  MELVILLE  SHAVELSON 

TECHNICOLOR® 


JERRY  LEWIS  AS 

THE  DELICATE 
DELINQUENT 

co-starring 

DARREN  McGAVIN  •  MARTHA  HYER 

Written  and  Directed  by  DON  McGUIRE 
Produced  by  JERRY  LEWIS 


■r> 


BURT 

LANCASTER 


KIRK 

DOUGLAS 


m  a  HAL  WALLIS  production 

GUNFIGHT  AT 
THE  O.K.  CORRAL 

co-starring 

RHONDA  FLEMING  •  JO  VAN  FLEET •  JOHN  IRELAND 

Directed  by  JOHN  STURGES  •  Screenplay  by  LEON  URIS 

•Music  Composed  and  Conducted  by  Dimitri  Tlomkin  •  TECHNICOLOR® 


DONALD  O'CONNOR 
ANN  BLYTH 
RHONDA  FLEMING. 

THE  BUSTER 
KEATON  STORY 

co-starring  PETER  LORRE*  Writtan  by  SIDNEY  SHELDON  and  ROBERT  SMITH 

Produced  by  ROBERT  SMITH  and  SIDNEY  SHELDON 

Dlrectad  by  SIDNEY  SHELDON*  BUSTER  KEATON,  Technical  Advisor 


RICHARD  KILEY  2122:  CARMEN  SEVILLA 

IN 

FLAMENCA 

Produced  by  &RUCE  ODLUM 
Directed  by  DONALD  SIEGEL 
Writtan  by  RICHARD  COLLINS 
TECHNICOLOR® 


and  many  more— of  comparable  greatness 

FROM  PARAMOUNT  IN  1957! 
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j  Shaw’s  Royal  Royalties 

|  Dramatist  Knew  Values  of  Literary  Property  Rights 

■  ■  mmmm  m  — and  Protected  Them  to  the  Hilt  ■  m 

By  GEORGE  MIDDLETON 

Former  President  of  The  Dramatists  Guild 


The  enormous  success  of  “My 
Fair  Lady”  (based  on  “Pygma¬ 
lion)  plus  the  healthy  business  in 
New  York  City  of  “Major  Barbara.” 
“The  Apple  Cart”  and  “Saint  Joan” 
invite  attention  to  Bernard  Shaw’s 
business  acumen.  Let  it  be  said  at 
once  it  has  been  unique  and  highly 
profitable.  Shaw’s  estate,  I  believe, 
is  the  largest  any  British  writer 
ever  left  and  future^  financial  earn¬ 
ings  are  fantastic.  His  metropoli¬ 
tan  N.Y.  royalties  approach  $7,500 
a  week. 

His  plays  were  always  published, 
sometimes  even  before  production. 
British  authors,  in  the  days  when 
he  began  writing,  were  reluctant  to 
have  their  scripts  published  be¬ 
cause  of  the  serious  legal  difficul¬ 
ties  of  which  Shaw  was  keenly 
aware.  Among  these  the  American 
performance  rights — which  were 
often  great  revenue  producers  for 
British  writers — were  lost  to  an  au¬ 
thor  unless  his  plays  were  publicly 
done  before  publication.  Anyone 
could  also  obtain  the  theatre  rights 
in  the  story  of  a  novel  unless  the 
author  had  a  dramatic  version 
made  and  performed.  These  led 
to  many  so-called  “copyrighting 
performances”  in  which  a  one- 
giiinea  admission  was  charged;  the 
required  publicity  was  assured  by  a 
written  notice  stuck  on  the  theatre 
door  a  few  minutes  before  the  play 
was  being  read  at  full  speed  by  the 
author  and  his  friends,  without 
costumes  or  scenery,  to  one  listen¬ 
ing  confederate  who  had  actually 
paid  the  guinea.  The  1914  Copy¬ 
right  Act  fortunately  put  an  end 
to  that. 

But  Shaw  had  a  persuasive  rea¬ 
son  for  early  publication  of  his 
plays.  In  answer  to  my  inquiry  he 
wrote  me  a  long  detailed  letter 
Gated  March  20,  1941,  commenting 
on  the  above  situation  and  supply¬ 
ing  further  data  about  his  business 
arrangements.  He  graciously  per¬ 
mitted  me  to  publish  the  entire  let¬ 
ter  in  my  autobiography,  from 
which  I  here  take  a  sentence  or 
two.  Some  50  years  ago,  when 
Shaw  had  become  a  “professional 
critic  in  the  theatre”  for  The  Satur¬ 
day  Review,  he  felt  he  could  not 
offer  the  plays  he  was  then  writing 
by  sending  them,  in  the  usual  way, 
to  the  English  actor-managers,  such 
as  Irving,  Alexander  and  Wynd- 
ham,  who  then  reigned  supreme  in 
the  London  theatre  world.  He  be¬ 
lieved  that  they  would  at  once  have 
purchased  “an  option”  on  his  plays 
without  the  slightest  intention  of 
produeng  them.  In  short  they 
“would  have  taken  me  to  be  asking 
for  a  bribe  to  join  their  press  re¬ 
tinue.”  That  was  apparently  how 
they  sought  to  influence  the  critics 
in  those  days — a  practice  not  un¬ 
known  in  our  own  theatre  some 
decades  ago. 

Shaw  would  not  even  accept  sim¬ 
ilar  proposals  “to  translate”  some 
foreign  play — which  was  the  usual 
method  of  approach.  Accordingly, 
to  get  a  public  hearing  he  felt  com¬ 
pelled  to  publish  his  plays,  as  he 
wrote  me,  “and  thus  put  them  on 
the  market  for  anyone  who  wanted 
them.” 

|  Innovator  Of  Published  Plays  | 

But  published  plays  then  had  lit¬ 
tle  sale.  Even  those  by  the  popu¬ 
lar  Pinero  were  practically  “prompt 
copies”  and  only  bought  by  ama¬ 
teur  groups  wishing  to  perform 
them.  Finally  Grant  Richards 
agreed  to  publish  Shaw,  with  “liter¬ 
ary  prefaces,”  plus  non-technical 
stage  directions  and  elaborate 
characterizations  which  a  fiction 
reading  public  could  easily  follow. 
Shaw  was  an  innovator  in  this  re¬ 
spect. 

I  believe  this  was  also  the  in¬ 
spiration  for  his  famous  prefaces 
which  seemed  to  become  longer 
with  each  play  and  sometimes  quite 
irrelevant  to  it.  But  because  of  his 
growing  reputation  the  books  sold 
well  and  Richard  Mansfield  came 
across  “Arms  and  A  Man,”  which 
earned  Shaw  his  first .  American 
production,  though  “Mansfield  was 
very  doubtful  about  the  second  act 


as  he  appeared  in  it  for  only  a  few 
moments.”  How  the  libretto  of 
“The  Chocolate  Soldier,”  in  1907, 
was  based  on  this  play  and  was 
considered  a  “parody”  by  Shaw 
himself  is  another  story.  I  believe 
Shaw  only  received  a  token  pay¬ 
ment  out  of  that  perennial  favorite. 
In  1897,  Mansfield  had  a  hit  with 
“The  Devil’s  Disciple.”  This 
proved  so  profitable  that  Shaw  was 
freed  from  his  critic  chores. 

He  had  not  paid  for  the  printing 
of  the  two  volumes:  “Plays:  Pleas¬ 
ant  and  Unpleasant.”  They  were 
published  under  the  usual  royalty 
system.  But  later,  when  he  had  ac¬ 
quired  capital,  he  manufactured  his 
plays  at  his  own  expense,  with 
much  attention  to  their  typographi¬ 
cal  appeal,  giving  the  publisher  a 
commission  only.  The  American 
editions  were  on  the  usual  basis. 
The  returns  have  been  substantial 
and  now  the  paper  backs  are  pub¬ 
lishing  them  separately. 

I  Shrewd  Business  Man  | 


When  Shaw  needed  a  play  con¬ 
tract  for  a  stage  production  he 
told  me  he  turned  to  Henry  Arthur 
Jones  for  advice  and  then  “worked 
over”  the  conventional  contract 
that  very  successful  author  had 
used.  Even  in  his  early  days 
Shaw’s  contracts  were  only  for 
limited  stage  performing  rights. 
Contracts  then  could  be  simple  and 
did  not  have  to  cover  all  the  col¬ 
lateral  rights  and  conditions  which 
an  author  nowadays  must  consider 
as  related  to  films,  radio,  television 
and  the  like.  Shaw  simply  retained 
all  rights  and  as  new  rights  came 
into  being  he  had  them  under  his 
personal  control.  His  royalty  rate 
was  often  a  sliding  scale  to  15%. 
On  “Major  Barbara,”  “Saint  Joan” 
and  “The  Apple  Cart”  it  is  10% 
flat.  No  share  of  film  rights  in¬ 
cluded. 

Lawrence  Langer,  in  his  autobi¬ 
ography,  states  that,  during  the  33 
years  in  which  The  Theatre  Guild 
produced  or  revived  Shaw  plays, 
over  $350,000  in  royalties  were 
paid  the  author.  He  also  added  that 
this  sum  was  approximately  the 
Guild’s  total  loss  on  the  combined 
ventures.  The  prestige  value  could 
not  be  appraised.  As  Shaw  thus 
never  sold  any  part  of  his  plays 
outright  nor  permitted  any  man¬ 
ager  who  produced  them  to  share 
in  the  film  rights,  he  wrote  me  in 
1933  bitterly  condemning  the  Dra¬ 
matist’s  Guild  for  even  allowing 
managers  to  share  in  any  of  the 
collateral  rights,  though  he  signed 
the  letter  “Your  all  the  same  quite 

friendly”  Shaw. _ 

I _ *  Art’  Versus  Business _ | 

I  remember  his  saying  that  when 
Marc  Klaw  came  to  arrange  for 
the  New  York  production  of  “Cae¬ 
sar  and  Cleopatra,”  with  Forbes- 
Robertson,  he  felt  Shaw’s  royalty 
terms  were  too  high. 

“It’s  art,  Mr.  Shaw:  but  the  play 
will  lose  money.”  “I  accept  without 
a  blush/’  Shaw  replied.  Later  he 
said,  “You  know,  Middleton,  it’s 
art  when  you  are  writing  a  play 
but  business  when  you  are  selling 
it.” 

Throughout  his  life  his  plays  had 
two  other  profitable  sources  of  in¬ 
come.  He  did  not  follow  the  good 
old  custom,  like  the  rest  of  us 
writers  then,  of  selling  outright  the 
so-called  “Continental  and  Scan- 
danavian  rights.”  He  cannily  dis¬ 
covered  the  prevailing  rates  in 
each  country  which  the  leading 
dramatists  received,  demanded'  the 
same  and  got  them.  I  believe  he 
gave  his  translators  50%.  He  re¬ 
marked  that  he  “thus  helped  raise 
royalties  all  along  the  line  and 
kept  foreign  managers  from  pick¬ 
ing  up  British  plays  for  a  song.” 
It  has  been  said  that  there  were 
few  months  when  some  one  of  his 
plays  was  not  being  acted  every 
day.  That  would  include  amateur 
performances — the  other  continuing 
source  of  income.  As  these  brought 
fees  from  all  over  the  world,  it  re¬ 
quired  extensive  bookkeeping,  with 
which  he  always  kept  personally 
in  touch.  X 


He  had  little  interest  in  ever 
permitting  his  plays  to  be  done  for 
nothing,  at  charities  or  whe  re  “no 
admissions  were  charged.”  He  in¬ 
sisted  the .  author  “should  get  his 
pence”  however  little,  as  it  “was 
the  only  way  to  instill  a  sense  of 
literary  property.”  He  thus  applied 
a  sliding  scale  of  royalties  alike  to 
first  class  productions  or  amateur 
performances  on  a  village  green. 
“Checks  for  $1,500  and  a  stamp 
Yalue  of  36c.  arrive  on  the  same 
morning  and  are  acknowledged 
with  equal  courtesy,”  he  once  said. 


Always  Controlled  Bights 


The  value  of  his  policy  of  never 
losing  complete  control  over  anyr 
of  his  rights  in  a.  play  may  best  be' 
illustrated  by  some  notes  about 
“Pygmalion,”  which  was  to  be  the 
most  financially  successful  of  all 
Shaw’s  plays.  Originally  conceived 
a  dozen  years  before  he  actually 
wrote  it  the  first  performance  was 
given  in  Vienna  in  1913  because 
his  plays  were  already  mo  e  suc¬ 
cessful  in  Germany  and  Austria 
than  in  England,  and  critics  more 
friendly.  It  was  an  instant  success 
and  the  London  production  was 
hastened  to  April  11,  1914,  with 
Beerbohm  Tree  and  the  glamorous 
M’s.  Pat  Campbell  in  the  leading 
roles.  It  was  constantly  revived  in 
Europe  because  of  the  appeal  to 
the  star  woman’s  part.  I  well  recall 
Mrs.  Pat  at  its  initial  American 
performance.  It  was  also  filmed 
with  great  success.  So  much  so  that 
in  1942  Shaw  wrote  Hesketh  Pear¬ 
son,  “  ‘The  Pygmalion’  film  has 
brought  me  29,000  pounds  of  roy¬ 
alties  and  cost  me  50,000  pounds 
in  war  taxation.  Heaven  defend  you 
from  such  success.  Another  will 
ruin  me.” 

Shaw  was  naturally  tax-conscious 
— especially  at  the  double  taxation 
which  then  prevailed  on  his  plays 
so  widely  done  in  America.  But  he, 
along  with  all  writers  in  English, 
was  greatly  relieved  when  the  In¬ 
come  Tax  Convention,  between  the 
United  States  and  the  United  King¬ 
dom,  went  into  effect  on  Jan.  1, 
1945  (Treasury  Decision  5532).  By 
this  the  British  authors  no  longer 
had  to  pay  American  taxes  on  roy¬ 
alties  from  their  copyrighted  books 
and  plays  exploited  in  the  U.S., 
while  vice  versa,  American  authors 
were  likewise  freed  from  English 
taxes  on  copyrighted  material 
earned  in  England. 

In  this  connection  one  might 
further  add  that  while  the  net 
value  of  Shaw’s  estate  was  over 
300,000  pounds,  at  least  180,000 
was  taken  by  the  government. 
There  is  no  way,  of  course,  of  at¬ 
tempting  to  estimate  the  value  of 


the  copyrights  his  estate  now  con- 1 
trols.  Though  many  of  his  Amer¬ 
ican  copyrights  may  be  in  or  ap¬ 
proaching  the  renewal  period,  after 
28  years,  they  will  not  go  into  pub¬ 
lic  domain  until  56  years  after  they 
were  first  copyrighted.  But  on  all 
European  countries,  under  The 
Berne  Convention,  the  plays  are 
protected  for  50  years  after  Shaw’s 
death  in  1950.  And  this  brings  us 
back  to  “My  Fair  Lady.” 

Based  on  “Pygmalion,”  produced 
over  40  years  ago,  it  has  been 
made  into  one  of  the  most  entranc¬ 
ing  musicals  ever.  Playing  in  New 
York  to  just  under  $70,000  a  week 
-  -with  a  new  U.S.  company  in  the 
making — the  Shaw  estate  is  receiv¬ 
ing  3%  of  the  gross!  An  English 
company — to  be  on  the  same,  roy¬ 
alty — is  already  planned.  So  great 
is  its  appeal  that  it  will  probably 
sing,  laugh  and  charm  its  way 
around  the  world.  And  when  the 
time  comes  for  it  in  turn  to  be 
made  into  a  film  the  estate  will 
get  an  unusual  5%  of  the  distribu¬ 
tor’s  gross!  What  untold  treasures 
there  may  still  be  in  other  Shaw 
plays  when  and  if  they  are  so  lov¬ 
ingly  produced  in  every  depart¬ 
ment  and  adapted  with  the  same 
fidelity  and  beauty  as  Alan  Jay 
Lemer  and  Frederick  Loewa  have 
brought  to  “Pygmalion.”  This 
might  also  be  a  golden  example 
for  all  authors:  To  lease  and  never 
sell  outright  any  copyrighted  prop¬ 
erty. 

|  Knew  How  To  Shepherd,  Too!  | 

Shaw  once  exclaimed,  “As  play¬ 
wrights  are  the  most  helpless 
parcel  of  silly  sheep  on  God’s  earth 
in  the  matter  of  business  I  must 
do  my  best  to  shepherd  the  flock.” 
For  10  years,  in  fact,  he  was  par¬ 
ticularly  interested  in  affording 
opportunities  for  young  playwrights 
to  get  production.  He  urged  them 
to  assert  themselves  against  what 
he  called  “the  dramatists’  ring," 
which  was  then  apparently  a  closed 
corporation  of  elder  British  writers 
in  the  “Dramatists  Club.”  In  fact, 
Shaw  said  they  excluded  everyone 
not  “a .  dramatist  of  established 
reputation.”  He  resented  also  that 
women  were  not  admitted.  He 
naturally  was  not  popular  with  the 
members  and  the  suppressed  ire 
of  some  broke  out  vociferously 
when  Shaw  dared  to  voice  certain 
heretical  ideas  about  the  first  world 
war.  He  was  dropped  from  mem¬ 
bership. 

it  should  be  pointed  out,  how¬ 
ever,  that  The  British  Society  of 
Authors,  founded  in  1884,  inspired 
by  Sir  Walter  Besant — of  which 
Tennyson  was  the  first  President, 
to  be  succeeded  by  George  Mere¬ 
dith  and  Thomas  Hardy — undoubt¬ 


edly  inspired  the  formation  of  our 
Authors!  League  in  1913.  It  was  a 
very  cautious  and  polite  society 
though  getting  results  mainly  by 
giving  members  precise  informa¬ 
tion  about  literary  trade  habits, 
pertinent  laws  in  all  parts  of  the 
world  and  by  urging  the  need  to 
unscramble  the  conflicts  in  local 
and  international  copyright.  "But, 
it  never  had  advocated,  nor  perhaps 
wanted,  a  strong  tight  organization 
with  any  enforceable  agreements 
between  book  publishers  and  play 
producers  with  their  novelists  or 
playwrights. 

The  Society,  in  fact,  when  I  first 
came  in  contact  with  it,  had  noth¬ 
ing  but  a  subcommittee  to  handle 
the  affairs  of  playwrights.  It  could 
not  discipline  managers  nor  its  own 
members.  The  more  conservative 
or  wealthy  members  then  blocked 
such  punitive  effort. 

Knowing  all  these  cross  currents, 
it  was  with  some  trepidation  that 
I  personally  brought  The  Drama¬ 
tists  Guild’s  first  Min’ mum  Basic 
Agreement  in  1927  before  the 
British  Society  and  sought  to  have 
Shaw  and  other  members  sign  to 
abide  by  it  as  individuals,  without 
binding  the  Society. 

f  Anglo-U.S~Crisis  | 

As  soon  as  The  Dramatists 
Guild’s  Minimum  Basic  Agreement 
had  been  negotiated  and  made  ap- 
olicable  for  play  production  in  the 
United  States,  one  of  the  leading 
firms  of  managers  refused  to  sign, 
thus  breaking  the  pledge  to  abide 
with  the  managers’  group.  Fearing 
that  this  powerful  firm  could  make 
a  blanket  t;eup  with  British  play¬ 
wrights,  who  might  unwittingly 
accept  less  favorable  terms  than 
the  Guild  had  won  for  its  members, 
it  was  felt  necessary  to  take  up  the 
situation  with  the  British  Society 
in  London.  As  some  years  earlier 
I  had  occasion  to  discuss  censorship 
with  Shaw — when  one  of  my  plays 
in  which  Sybil  Thorndike  was  to 
appear  had  been  refused  public 
performance — he  immediately  gave 
me  two  hours  when  I  called  at  his 
Adelphi  flat  10. 

I  told  of  our  protracted  fight, 
which  all  our  leading  playwrights 
had  backed,  to  obtain  an  enforce¬ 
able  contract  which  would  not  only 
define  terms  to  meet  new  produc¬ 
tion  conditions,  but  also  to  afford 
young  oncoming  writers  full  pro¬ 
tection  of  their  rights.  Shaw  was, 
of  course,  sympathetic  though  a 
bit  skeptical,  in  view  of  his  feeling 
that  authors  wouldn’t  have  the 
gumption  to  stand  together  to  that 
end.  However,  he  said  he  wouldn’t 
sign  up  till  he  had  read  the  Basic 
Agreement,  which  I  gave  him.  As 
it  turned  out,  I  believe,  of  the  40 
playwrights  who  did  sign  up,  he 
was  probably  the  only  one  who  had 
read  or  studied  it.  In  fact,  he  said 
it  “wouldn’t  hold  water  in  British 
law”;  but  I  pointed  out  that  didn’t 
concern  us  as  the  British  authors 
would  be  free  to  make  any  agree¬ 
ment  they  wished  for  them  initial 
London  performance.  But  in  fair¬ 
ness  to  themselves  they  should  not 
accept  in  the  American  market 
lower  competitive  terms  and  condi¬ 
tions  than  the  American  writers 
had  won. 

Shaw  came  to  our  open  meeting 
which  the  British  Society  had  gen¬ 
erously  sponsored.  I  sang  my  song 
and  answered  questions  in  which 
Shaw  also  participated  after  telling 
of  his  own  futile  efforts  to  better 
conditions  with  British  playwrights. 
Though  we  soon  signed  up  Pinero, 
Barrie,  Jones,  Bennett,  Drinkwater, 
Milne,  St.  John  Ervine  and  others 
I  did  not  obtain  Shaw’s  signature 
till  just  before  I  had  to  leave  for 
an  appointment  with  the  French 
Society  in  Paris. 

„  When  his  signed  application 
blank  came  to  my  hotel  I  noted  he 
had  written  on  it:  “I  am  the  author 
of  several  notorious  plays  and  need 
not  enumerate  them.  All  have  been 
produced.”  Before  I  left  London 
I  phoned  to  thank  him.  He  wished 
me  good  luck  and  added,  “The 
British  authors  didn’t  thank  me  for 
what  I  did  for  them.” 


FRANK  LOVEJOY 
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Ineffectuality  of  Authors 

To  Protect  Own  Rights 

Member  of  Greenbaum,  Wolff  &  Ernst  Law  Firm  Cites  Progress  Made  By 
Other  Creators,  But  Not  Scribes 


A  Variation  on  Manhattan  lower’ 

(“It's  a  wonderful  record,  but  we  just  got  to  thinking  about  some 
other  angles”) 

By  H.  I.  PHILLIPS 

It  was  raining  when  I  first  came  to  the  city, 

But  the  scene  was  wholly  enchanting: 

Here  was  Aladdin  and  his  Wonderful  Lamp  .  .  . 

At  least  I  thought  it  was  a  lamp  but  it  had  just  been  knocked  out  of 
his  hand  by  a  taxicab  .  .  . 

I  couldn’t  be  positive  about  Aladdin,  either  .  •  • 

He  was  under  a  speeding  bus! 


By  HARRIET  F.  PILPEL 


When  it  comes  to  protecting  their  own  best  inter¬ 
ests,  authors  are  usually  their  own  worst  enemies. 
Although  potentially  the  most  powerful — and  glam¬ 
orous — lobby  in  the  country  and  although  they  make 
their  living  by  expressing  themselves,  they  are 
strangely  silent  when  it  comes  to  their  own  eco¬ 
nomic  welfare. 

Take  the  matter  of  their  position  under  our  Fed¬ 
eral  tax  laws,  for  example.  Never  in  a  favored 
spot,  they  have  steadily  retrogressed  since  3950  so 
today  they  are  the  least  favored  group  in  our  popula¬ 
tion  as  far  as  taxes  are  concerned.  Yet,  to  date, 
they  have  done  almost  nothing  to  help  themselves. 
In  the  words  of  A1  Smith,  “let’s  look  at  the  record.” 

When  I  say  authors,  I  mean  writers  who  write  on 
their  own — those  who  are  in  the  business  of  writing 
and  marketing  literary  properties  as  opposed  to 
those  who  sell  theii-  services  as  a  writer  for  a  salary 
from  an  employer  who  owns  what  they  write  for 
him: 

And  it  should  be  noted  in  passing  that  artists  and 
composers  are  in  the  same  unfortunate  boat  as  far 
as  taxes  are  concerned,  so  they  too  are  included 
under  the  generic  term,  “authors.” 

The  income  of  independent  authors  is  apt  to  be 
bunched  and  irrregular — i.e.,  long  periods  of  time 
go  by  during  which  they  make  nothing  and  then 
they  occasionally,  and  if  they’re  lucky,  strike  it  rich 
in  the  form  of  a  magazine  serial  contract,  a  movie 
sale  or  a  bestseller. 

Moreover,  while  one  work  may  be  a  huge  success, 
It  may  be  preceded  or  followed  by  many  which  make 
little  or  no  money.  This  kind  of  income  is  hard  hit 
by  our  present  sharply  graduated  income  tax  brack¬ 
ets.  To  put  it  simply,  you  pay  a  much  higher  tax  on 
$25,000  earned  in  one  year  than  you  do  on  $25,000 
earned  at  the  rate  of  $5,000  a  year.  Hence,  those 
interested  in  creating  a  more  favorable  atmosphere 
for  our  creative  people  have,  for  many  years,  been 
searching  for  a  way  in  which  literary  properties, 
like  stocks  and  bonds  and  other  kinds  of  property, 
could  get  the  benefit  of  the  special  maximum  cap¬ 
ital  gains  tax  rate  of  25%, 

Inventors  and  their  supporters  have  had  the  same 
hope,  yet  look  what’s  happened?  In  1950,  Congress 
passed  a  special  statute  aimed  expressly  against 
literary  property  and  providing  that  such  property 
is  never — but  never — entitled  to  capital  gains  treat¬ 
ment  in  the  hands  of  its  creators  or  any  one  acquir¬ 
ing  such  property  from  its  creator  by  gift.  In  1954, 
Congress  passed  a  special  statute  designed  especially 
for  inventors.  This  gives  them  capital  gains  treat¬ 
ment  in  a  wide  variety  of  situations  in  which  such 
treatment  is  not  accorded  to  any  other  group  in  our 
society. 

] _ No  Capital-Gain  Opportunity _ [ 

This  is  the  most  extreme  example  of  discrimina¬ 
tion  as  between  the  owners  and  creators  of  literary 
as  opposed  to  patented  properties.  There  are  others, 
in  addition  to  the  fact  that  literary  property  is  the 
kind  of  property  under  our  present  tax  law  which 
can  never  give  rise  to  a  capital  gain  (as  opposed  to 
ordinary  income).  The  net  result  is  that  while  those 


who  invent  are  better  off  taxrwise  than  the  rest  of 
our  population,  those  who  write  (or  otherwise  create 
intellectual  as  opposed  to  tangible  property)  are 
worse  off.  Yet,  far  from  attempting  to  improve 
their  lot,  the  authors  seem  determined  to  perpetuate 
it. 

Thus,  when  a  group  of  persons  interested  in  the 
problem  met  some  time  ago  to  figure  out  a  way  in 
which  writers  might  enjoy  the  same  capital  gains 
benefits  that' are  enjoyed  by  inventors— lo,  the  only 
persons  present  who  opposed  the  plan  were  those 
speaking  on  behalf  of  authors.  While  conceding 
that  such  a  move  might  benefit  authors  in  terms 
of  takehome  pay,  they  felt  that  conceptually  it 
should  be  opposed  as  a  step  backwards.  Again — 
when  recently  a  group  of  authors  had  combined  to 
produce  a  play  in  such  a  way  that  there  was  a  chanee 
of  achieving  capital  gains  treatment  on  at  least  some 
of  their  earnings — they  were  viewed  askance  by 
their  own  brethren  because  their  new — and  far 
more  economically  beneficial — mode  of  doing  things 
threatened  to  upset  established  ways. 

Instances  can  be  multiplied — the  timidity  of  au- 
tt  ars  as  a  group  is  equally  reflected  in  other  spheres 
where  their  financial  interests  are  affected.  Thus  a 
recent  decision  of  a  California  Court  in  the  mort¬ 
gage  field  threatens  all  authors  Who  ever  sold  a 
literary  property  to  the  movies  for  a  term  of  years. 
Thus  far,  the  case  has  gone  unnoticed  by  the  au¬ 
thors’  organizations  and  the  individual  litigant  in¬ 
volved  has  received  no  support  from  any  of  the  im¬ 
portant  writing  interests  which  are  clearly  involved. 
When  bills  are  introduced  in  Congress  which  will 
have  the  effect  of  improving  the  authors’  tax  posi¬ 
tion,  along  with  that  of  other  groups  (“averaging” 
or  “self-employed  pension”  plans,  for  example),  the 
support  derived  from  authors’  groups  has,  too  often, 
been  perfunctory  if  given  at  all,  and  they  have 
rarely  assumed  any  real  leadership  in  the  fight  for 
any  of  these  things. 

True  it  is  that  even  under  existing  law,  authors 
can  successfully  diminish  their  tax  burden  by  a 
variety  of  devices — among  them  spreadbacks  (which 
the  law  expressly  permits);  spreadforwards  (largely 
a  matter  of  custom  and  usage);  and  shifting  income 
(which  has  become  much  easier  to  do  under  recent 
Revenue  Department  rulings.) 

So  far  so  good,  but  certainly  not  good  enough. 
There  certainly  must  be  some  old  Chinese  proverb 
or  “Confucious  says”  to  the  effect  that  most  people 
get  what  they  deserve.  In  the  field  of  taxes  and 
take-home  pay,  authors  are  getting  not  what  they’re 
entitled  to  in  the  light  of  their  contribution  and 
importance  to  our  scoiety,  but  perhaps  What  they 
deserve  because  of  their  unwillingness  or  inability 
to  express  themselves  for  themselves. 

Authors  have  never  stinted  of  themselves  for 
causes — from  the  Writers  War  Board  through  just 
about  every  good  work  you  can  name  they’ve  been 
in  there  pitching,  contributing  their  services  for 
free.  Yet,  when  it  comes  to  asking  for  a  fair  shake 
for  themselves,  their  voices  are  not  heard.  To  para¬ 
phrase  a  writer  who  had  the  right  idea  many  years 
ago — why  don’t  you  speak  for  yourselves,  you  writ¬ 
ing  Johns  and  Janes? 


So,  Who  Is  Eddie  Constantine? 

By  GENE  MOSKOWITZ 


Paris. 

Eddie  Constantine  is  a  38-year 
old  American  who  is  a  film  star  in 
France  and  unknown  in  the  States. 
The  French  who  manage  to  be  both 
insular  and  receptive  at  the  same 
time  have  in  the  past  hailed  Isa¬ 
dora  Duncan,  Josephine  Baker, 
Sidney  Bechet  and  other  Ameri¬ 
cans  with  an  unusual  beat.  But 
the  Constantine  story  is  peculiarly 
of  the  present  postwar  era. 

Constantine  is  both  actor  (tough 
roles)  and  singer  (his  record  with 
his  12-year  old  daughter  Tania, 
“L’Homme  Et  L’Enfante,”  was  the 
top  seller  of  1956  in  France)  but  in 
America  his  theatrical  activities 
were  vague  in  nature. 

He  was  a  chorus  Doy  in  the  origi¬ 
nal  version  of  “Pal  Joey,”  which 
unearthed  June  Allyson  and  Gene 
Kelly,  and  is  best  known,  though 
not  by  name,  as  the  voice  of  the 
Pepsi-Cola  jingle  commercial.  It 
required  a  trip  to  France  before 
he  hit  the  spot  as  a  known  person¬ 
ality  and  performer. 

Constantine  was  born  in  Holly¬ 
wood  but  the  nearest  he  got  to 
films  was  a  few  extra  roles  in  MGM 
musicals.  He  came  to  Paris  in  1947 
with  his  ballerina  wife,  Helene, 
when  she  was  with  the  Ballets 
Russe.  He  did  some  singing  in  a 
few  clubs  but  reaction  was  luke¬ 
warm  to  some  of  his  semi-operatic 
songs  such  as  “Old  Man  River.” 
Edith  Piaf  noticed  him  and  made 
him  her  leading  man  in  an  oper¬ 
etta  by  Marcel  Achard  “La  Petite 
Lili”  in  1949.  In  this  he  played  a 
gangster  who  creates  a  love  idyll 
for  a  lovelorn  little  seamstress. 


His  French  had  progressed  but  the 
show  was  not  a  hit,  and  afterwards 
he  again  languished,  singing  in  lit¬ 
tle  boites  around  town. 

Then  by  chance,  he  was  recom¬ 
mended  to  an  American  director, 
Victor  Stoloff,  making  a  sketch  film 
in  Egypt.  He  needed  a  tough  look¬ 
ing  American  to  play  a  gangster 
role,  and  Constantine  was  sug¬ 
gested  by  the  newstand  girl  at  the 
George  V  Hotel  where  he  used  to 
go  to  read  Variety.  After  this 
film,  “Stories  of  Egypt,”  nothing 
much  happened,  but  it  was  seen  by 
a  young  French  director,  Bernard 
Borderie,  who  hited  him  to  play 
the  Peter  Cheney  G-Man  character 
Lemmy  Caution  in  a  film  “La 
Mome  Vert  De  Gris.”  This  is 
where  it  all  started. 

In  this  film  Constantine  played 
an  amoral  American  G-Man  with 
the  usual  habits  of  scotch  drink¬ 
ing,  plenty  of  fisticuffs  and  plenty 
of  slinky  females  before  finally  un¬ 
raveling  a  rather  obtuse  plot  after 
a  required  number  of  escapades. 
It  caught  on.  The  French  wanted 
something  of  their  own  in  this  type 
of  film,  and  accepted  Constantine 
as  a  kind  of  archtype  American. 

Though  resembling  a  sort  of 
benevolent  Frankenstein  (Boris 
Karloff’s  role  that  is)  he  displayed 
a  dashing  charm,  and  a  direct, 
smiling  and  uncomplicated  insouci¬ 
ance  and  approach  to  violence  and 
love.  It  was  a  sort  of  parody  of 
the  American  films  of  this  genre 
but  it  was  French  and  the  French 
flocked  to  see  it.  Film  followed 
film  and  it  set  off  a  whole  series 
of  tough  guy  releases. 


Charges  Todd  Appropriated 
Novel  Epilog  Credits 

Los  Angeles. 

The  highly-praised  epilog  to 
“Around  the  World  in  80  Days” 
was  “pirated”  from  an  original 
story  board  submitted  by  Anima¬ 
tion  Inc.,  the  latter  cartoonery 
charged  in  a  $250,000  plagiarism 
suit  filed  against  Michael  Todd, 
Michael  Todd  Productions  and  de¬ 
signer  Saul  Bass  in  Superior  Court. 
Action  claims  Bass  is  “falsely  cred¬ 
ited”  with  authorship  of  the  epi¬ 
log,  in  which  film’s  credits  are 
listed. 

Complaint  says  the  plaintiff  sub¬ 
mitted  approximately  100  original 
pictures  which  Todd  “arrogantly” 
retained  and  used  without  payment 
or  credit  and  attributed  to  Bass 
“thereby  calculatedly  deceiving  the 
trade  and  the  public  as  to  the  true 
creation  and  authorship  by  the 
plaintiff.” 


Lease  Springfield,  Ga.,  House 
Springfield,  Ga. 

Pat  Ingram  and  Alfred  Pevey 
have  leased  the  Mars  Theatre  from 
Jack  and  Harry  Ramsey,  who  have 
owned  and  operated  the  house 
since  December,  1939. 

Ingram  has  been  in  theatre  biz 
for  a  number  of  years  and  Pevey 
has  been  projectionist  at  Mars  for 
four  years. 


Shinobii  Chihara  flying  to  Goth¬ 
am  this  month  to  rep  Japan  at  the 
Japanese  film  week,  Jan.  20 
through  25.  It’s  her  first  visit. 


*  *  * 

This  was  my  tower  and  I  would  never  leave  it  .  .  . 

There  was  the  elevator  man  named  Merlin,  or  was  it  Max?  % 
Whenever  he  answered  the  elevator  bell  promptly 
It  was  pure  magic.  (It  had  to  be.) 

I  flung  open  my  tower  window  and  listened  to  the  incomparable  music 
of  a  great  city: 

Zowie!  .  . .  Pow!  .  .  .  “Oh  yeah!”  .  .  .  “You  and  who  else?” 

Whammo!  .,  . .  “Taxi!”  .  .  .  “Look  Out!”  .  .  .  “What’s  good  In  the  fifth?” 
“The  bum  quit  in  the  stretch”  ,  ,  .  “Two  hamburgers  on  Rye!” 
“Where  did  YOU  learn  to  drive?” 

*  *  * 

Broadway!  ...  Park  Avenue!  McGowan’s  Pass!  Lindy’s!  .  .  . 
Yankee  Stadium!  .  .  .  Toots  Shor’s!  .  .  .  The  Library  Lions!  .  .  . 
Nedicks!  .  .  .  The  Automat!  .  .  .  General  Sherman  and  his  horse!  .  .  • 
The  Busy  Bee  Lunch!  .  .  .  Madison  Square  Garden! 

*  *  * 

I  looked  down  upon  my  city 
In  its  warmth  and  friendliness  ... 

The  man  in  the  apartment  next  door  who  has  lived  beside  me  for 
five  years  and  still  calls  me  Fred.  (My  right  name  is  Prentice.)  He 
asks  me  how  things  are  in  the  steel  business  .  .  .  I’m  in  the  haberdash¬ 
ery  line. 

I  ask  him  how  things  are  in  the  women’s  wear  trade,  not  knowing  he 
is  a  delicatessen  store  king. 

*  *  * 

The  parties  .  .  . 

Bring  on  the  ice  for  the  people  are  nice  .  .  . 

And  there’s  a  wonderful  waiter  named  Duke  ...  He  failed  to  show 
up.  That’s  what  made  him  wonderful.  I  had  the  drinks  mixed  by  a 
waiter  named  Frisby.  He  was  better. 

The  heartwarming  Sound  of  guests  saying  “Good  night”  .  .  .  “Yes,  we 
really  got  to  leave  early”  .  .  .  “Don’t  call  me;  I’ll  call  you.” 

The  flow  of  unforgettable  conversation: 

“Who’s  got  some  bicarb?”  .  .  .  “Stop  swinging  on  that  chandelier!” 
.  .  .  “He’s  asleep  in  the  bathtub  with  her  hat  on”  .  .  .  “Lemme  go!” 

*  *  * 

I  need  air  and  climb  out  of  the  window  ledge  of  my  tower  .... 

I  see  the  Statue  of  Liberty — three  statues  in  fact  and  I  pick  the  one 
in  the  middle. 

But  I  must  remember  never  to  visit  it.  No  New  Yorker  ever  does. 
It’s  a  sure  way  to  lose  face. 

*  *  * 

What  about  Chillicothe,  Ohio? 

Not  bad — 

BUT  it  hasn’t  got  the  bandits  in  the  park;  it  hasn’t  got  the  muggers 
in  the  dark. 

+  *  * 

Hollywood?  Fair,  perhaps — 

But  it  hasn’t  got  the  shuttle  from  Times  Square, 

And  hasn’t  got  the  scrimmage  practice  there. 

It  hasn’t  got  Zeckendorf  or  Hilton  (Con) 

And  it  hasn’t  the  Rockefeller  rink  to  fall  down  on. 

*  *  * 

Brooklyn?  Yeah, 

But  it  hasn’t  got  Larson  on  the  mound 
It  hasn’t  got  UN  wired  for  sound. 

*  *  * 

Boston? 

It  hasn’t  got  Madison  Avenue’s  “ulcer  set” 

It  hasn’t  got  Maria  Callas  and  the  Met 

It  hasn’t  got  Radio  City’s  Xmas  tree  , 

And  it  hasn’t  got  Variety! 

•  #  *  * 

Lissen,  how  about  MIAMI? 

Now  you’re  talking.  Its  got  pink  flamingoes,  the  Gulf  Stream, 
cabanas,  Hialeah  and  warm  weather. 

You  wanna  sublet  my  Manhattan  Tower  until  April? 


Reich  Fix  In  ’56 

=  Continued  from  page  5  = 


the  Wind”  (Metro)  which,  after  nu¬ 
merous  prolongations,  completed 
its  mammoth  run  of  122  weeks 
(3,032  performances)  April  5,  1956, 
at  the  Kurbel.  Another  topnotch 
U.S.  success  was  Paramount’s 
“Rose  Tattoo”  which  chalked  up  a 
three-month  run  at  Filmtheater 
Berlin,  an  all-time  record  at  this 
house. 

An  accurate  list  of  best-grossing 
U.S.  pix  is  not  available  at  this 
time,  but  these  films  can  be  regis¬ 
tered  as  top  money-makers  during 
the  past  12  months:  Paramount's 
“Catch  a  Thief,”  Warners’  “Helen 
of  Troy”  and  “Rebel  Without 
Cause,”  Universal’s  “Hell  and 
Back”  and  “Benny  Goodman 
Story,”  RKO’s  “Conqueror,”  20t.h- 
Fox'  “Carmen  Jones,”  “Love  Is 
Many-Splendored  Thing,”  “Rains 
of  Ranchipur”;  UA’s  “Man  With 
Golden  Arm,”  Disney’s  “20,000 
Leagues  Beneath  the  Sea,”  Colum¬ 
bians  “Picnic.” 

To  Oct.  31,  1956,  W-German 
market  circulated  217  U.S.  films  as 
against  157  German,  63  French, 
38  British  and  26  Italian  films.  In 
all,  total  in  play  amounted  to  545 
features. 

Germany’s  own  producers  found 
it  more  and  more  essential  to  use 
foreign  artists.  Internationally 
postwar  Reich  is  not  so  successful. 
Lilli  Palmer,  who  had  previously 
clicked  in  “Fireworks,”  was  given 
four  leading  roles  in  1956.  From 
Sweden  came  Maj-Britt  Nilsson, 


Anita  Bjoerk,  Ulla  Jacobson,  Bibi 
Johns  and  top  cameramen  Goeran 
Strindberg.  Other  foreign  names 
included  U.S.  choreographer  Billy 
Daniel,  Norwegian  tenor  Jon  Ot- 
nes,  Serge  Jaroff's  Don  Cossacks, 
Italy’s  Raf  Vallone,  American  di¬ 
rectors  Robert  Siodmak  and  Gott¬ 
fried  Reinhardt,  Anouk  Aimee  of 
France,  and  more. 

Extensive,  too,  is  the  roster  of 
Austrians  who  appear  in  German 
movies,  such  as  Curd  Juergens, 
Karlheinz  Boehm,  Hannerl  Matz, 
and  also  O.  W.  Fischer,  Germany’s 
No.  1  star  whose  passport  reads 
Liechtenstein.  There  are  actually 
few  top  stars  left  who  are  “genu¬ 
ine”  Germans. 

During  the  year  just  closed  Hol¬ 
lywood  drew  Marianne  Koch 
(Cook),  0.  W.  Fischer,  Elizabeth 
Mueller,  Curd  Juergens,  Cornel 
Borchers,  Hannelore  Bollmann  and 
Helmut  Kaeutner.  And  there  are 
more  (Liselotte  Pulver,  Annemarie 
Dueringer,  R  e  n  a  t  e  Mannhardt, 
Horst  Buchholtz,  Ruth  Niehaus, 
Maria  Schell,  Ernst  Schroeder, 
etc.)  under  .Hollywood  considera¬ 
tion. 

German  film  business  execs  went 
to  the  U.S.  to  o.o.  the  Yank  scene, 
such  as  Dr.  Hermann  Schwerin, 
chief  of  Berlin’s  Fono  Films,  or  Dr. 
Horst  von  Hartlieb,  of  German 
Distributors  Assn.  Rolf  Thiele  and 
Kurt  Ulrich  went  to  N.Y.  for  loca¬ 
tion  shooting  on  one  German  fea¬ 
ture. 
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Directors  as  Exploiters 

Hollywood. 

Hollywood  directors  are  assuming  a  new  role:  picture  sales¬ 
men  abroad. 

Teeing  off  the  new  guise  is  Anthony  Mann,  director  of  Security- 
UA’s  “Men  in  War,”  is  in  London  to  launch  a  three-week  per¬ 
sonal  promotion  campaign  for  the  Robert  Ryan  starrer  both  in 
the  British  capital  and  on  the.  Continent.  4 .  .  . 

“In  Europe,"  the  director  pointed  out,  prior  to  his  weekend  de¬ 
parture  for  England,  “the  director’s  place  in  selling  a  picture  cor¬ 
responds  to  the  part  played  by  a  star  on  personal  appearances  in 
this  country."  *  - 


Ed  Wynn:  Comic  Into  Actor 

By  AL  MORGAN 


New  Year’s  Ere,  Upped  Scales  Boost 
Chi  B.O.;  Baby’  Wham  at  $65,01)0, 

W  Sock  40G, ‘10  Cs’ Huge  58G 

- + 


Hollywood. 

(Al  Morgan  is  the  author  of  the 
novel,  ‘The  Great  Man,"  and  co¬ 
author,  with  Jose  Ferrer,  of  the 
screenplay  of  the  motion  picture 
version  produced  by  Universal.) 

Three  weeks  before  the  cameras 
started  turning  on  “The  Great 
Man"  on  a  Universal  soundstag'e, 
one  of  the  principal  roles  was  still 
uncast. 

The  script  had  been  written. 

Re-written. 

Re-worked. 

Tightened. 

Revised. 

Changed. 

Finalized. 

The  sets  were  off  the  drawing 
boards  and  in  the  hands  of  the 
studio  carpenters. 

The  Prop  Department  was  scout¬ 
ing  boards  in  the  hands  of  the  stu¬ 
dio  carpenters. 

The  Prop  Department  was  scout¬ 
ing  the  antique  shops  along  La 
Cienega  Boulevard. 

The  budget  had  been  approved. 

The  decision  had  been  made  that 
the  picture  would  be  in  black  and 
white  regular  screen,  mainly  be¬ 
cause  we  wanted  to  capture  the  re¬ 
alistic,  semi-documentary  feeling 
that  you  get  from,  say,  Life  Maga¬ 
zine’s  coverage  of  an  important 
news  story. 

Jose  Ferrer,  my  collaborator  on 
the  script  and  also  the  star  and 
director,  had  gone  into  training 
and  slimmed  down  to  his  fighting 
weight  of  152  pounds. 

Copies  of  the  script  were  in  the 
hands  of  Julie  London,  Dean  Jag- 
ger,  Jim  Backus,  Keenan  Wynn, 
Russ  Morgan,  Henny  Backus  and 
Bob  Foulk. 

But  the  part  of  Paul  Beaseley, 
the  elderly  gentleman  who  had 
given  The  Great  Man  his  first  job 
on  his  small  radio  station  in  Wor¬ 
cester  was  still  uncast. 

] _ Offbeat  Casting _ | 

Ferrer  and  I  felt  that  this  was 
one  of  the  pivotal  parts  in  the  pic¬ 
ture.  Beaseley  was  a  part  that  re¬ 
quired  a  brilliant  performance.  It 
was,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  a 
10-minute  monologue.  As  one  of 
the  few  sympathetic  characters  in 
a  rough-tough  picture,  it  required 
warmth  and  heart.  For  one  rea¬ 
son  or  another,  we  had  been  un¬ 
able  to  come  up  with  the  perfect 
casting. 

All  our  friends — who  had  read 
the  book — had  suggestions. 

None  of  them  solved  our  prob¬ 
lem  until  Kurt  Fringe,  the  Holly¬ 
wood  agent  called  with  his. 

“Don’t  give  me  your  first  reac¬ 
tion,"  he  said.  “Think  it  over  and 
then  give  me  your  second.  Ed 
Wynn." 

Our  first  reaction  was  predicta¬ 
ble. 

Ed  Wynn  was  a  comedian. 

But. . . 

Would  he  be  able  to  play  a 
straight  role  and  give  a  dramatic 
performance  in  a  part  that  had  no 
comedy,  as  such,  in  it? 

Would  an  audience  accept  him 
In  this  role  or  would  the  mood  of 
the  scene  be  ruined  by  premature 
laughter  because  of  the  audience 
conception  of  Ed  Wynn  as  a  clown? 

We  sent  him  a  script  and  set  up  a 
luncheon  date. 

Ten  minutes  after  we  sat  down 
at  the  table,  Joe  Ferrer  and  I  were 
convinced  that  nobody  else  in  the 
world  could  play  Beaseley. 

We  spent  two  solid  weeks  re¬ 
hearsing  with  Ed.  We  had  done 
this,  in  turn,  with  each  of  the 
other  principals.  We  rehearsed  in 
living  rooms,  offices  and  in  at  least 
one  case,  around  a  swimming  pool. 
In  addition  to  laying  out  the  busi¬ 
ness  and  the  movements,  we  re¬ 
wrote  scenes  to  fit  the  individual 
actors  and  got  the  same  kind  of 
value  that  you  would  get  in  New 
Haven  or  Boston  during  the  tryout 
tour  of  a  play.  We  were  now  be¬ 
ginning  to  shape  our  script  to  the 
actors. 

Our  main  worry  with  Ed  was 
that  sometime  before  we  got  him 


on  camera,  he  would  decide  not  to 
play  the  part.  We  broke  the  back 
of  that'  problem  the  Saturday  be¬ 
fore  our  first  shooting  day.  We 
were  rehearsing  in  the  Ferrer  liv¬ 
ing  room.  Rosemary  Ferrer  and 
some  friends  were  sitting  aound 
the  den,  talking.  Ed  went  through 
the  scene  beautifully  but  admitted 
that  he  still  had  some  misgivings. 
He  found  it  difficult  to.  work  with¬ 
out  the  reactions  of  an  audience  to 
guide  him. 

Joe  had  a  suggestion. 

“There  are  eight  or  ten  people  in¬ 
side  in  the  den  with  Rosemary,”  he 
said.  “Would  you  be  willing  to 
come  in  and  play  the  scene  for 
them?  It  might  give  you  that  audi¬ 
ence  reaction  you  want.” 

Ed  agreed. 

I  don’t  think  I’ve  ever  seen  a 
better  performance  and  a  better 
audience  reaction.  He  was  a 
smash. 

Wardrobe  was  no  problem  for 
Ed.  He  had  a  closet-ful  of  clothes 
he  had  collected  in  his  80-plus 
years  of  trouping  and  we  found 
exactly  the  right  suit,  short,  collar 
and  hat  for  the  timid,  decent  little 
man  from  Worcester. 

The  day  we  shot  Ed’s  scene,- 
there  were  a  lot  of  visitors  on  the 
set.  Joe’s  policy,  as  director,  had 
been  to  shoot  long  sequences  and 
this  scene  with  Ed  was  a  seven  and 
a  half  minute  take.  We  ran  the 
lines  in  the  trailer  on  the  set  and 
then  Ed  and  Joe  got  into  place  and 
the  cameras  started  rolling. 

About  two  minutes  into  the 
scene,  Ed  blew  his  lines.  He  left 
out  a  big  hunk  of  dialogue  and 
some  important  information  but 
Joe  kept  the  cameras  rolling,  on 
the  principal,  I  suppose,  that  at 
least  the  take  would  serve  as  a 
run-through  rehearsal.  Then  some¬ 
thing  happened.  The  50  plus 
years  of  trouping  paid  off.  Ed 
kept  going,  rearranging  lines, 
changing  speeches,  dropping  in  the 
dialogue  he  had  left  out,  giving  a 
performance.  It  wasn’t  exactly  the 
scene  we  had  written,  word  for 
word.  It  was  better  than  that.  It 
was  Paul  Beaseley.  It  was  a  per¬ 
formance. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  take, 
everybody  on  the  set  burst  into  ap¬ 
plause. 


TV’s  Climaxes 

Writing  90-minute  dramas  for 
television  has  its  drawbacks. 

One  writer  complained  that  90- 
minutes  is  perhaps  more  restrictive 
than  a  60-minute  teleplay:  “You’ve 
got  to  write  five  climaxes  whether 
you  want  to  or  not,  because  of  the 
commercial  breaks.” 


French  Jesuit  Sees 
Pix  Averting  Trouble 
Via  Legion  Clearance 

If  French  producers  are  really 
eager  to  avoid  trouble  with  their 
pictures  in  the  U.  S.  they  should 
submit  scripts  in  advance  to  the 
American  Catholic  Legion  of  De¬ 
cency,  Father  Flipo,  a  Jesuit  in 
charge  of  films  at  the  French  Cen¬ 
tral  Catholique  du  Cinema,  radio 
and  television,  said  in  Gotham  last 
week.  He  was  in  N.  Y.  on  his  way 
through  to  the  Catholic  Film  Con-, 
gress  in  Havana,  Cuba. 

Father  Flipo  fully  agreed  with 
the  American  Catholic  point-of- 
view,  i.e.,  that  Catholic  standards 
throughout  the  world  differ.  “I 
don’t  see  how  a  universal  Catholic 
code  would  work,"  he  observed. 
“As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  am  against 

u.” 

Refusing  to  be  drawn  into  a  dis¬ 
cussion  on  the  comparative  merits 
of  the  French  and  U.  S.  Catholic 
points-of-view  re  pix,  the  priest 
drew  a  distinction  between  “sin” 
and  “the  occasion  for  sin."  Former 
would  be  the  same  all  over.  Lat¬ 
ter  can  vary  as  mores  and  customs 
vary  from  country  to  country, -he 
said. 

The  Legion  in  France  takes  a 
much  more  relaxed  view  of  film 
content.  In  all  of  1956  it  con¬ 
demned  only  five  pix,  four  of  them 
French  and  one  American.  How¬ 
ever,  stressed  Father  Flipo,  the 
four  French  entries  were  quickies 
of  the  striptease  variety.  The 
Frenchman  seemed  plainly  sur¬ 
prised  at  the  “C”  tag  which  the 
Legion  in  the  U.  S.  had  hung  on 
some  French  films  which  had 
passed  French  Catholic  muster 
without  a  murmur.  He  insisted, 
however,  that  he  was  not  con¬ 
cerned  with  this  divergence  of 
views;  nor  would  he  comment  on 
the  fairness  of  the  Legion’s  actions. 

In  France,  he  said,  the  Church’s 
ratings  were  influential  in  the  prov¬ 
inces,  but  had  little  bearing  on  the 
Paris  area  with  its  vast  choice  of 
entertainment.  Several  French  pa¬ 
pers  with  a  wide  circulation  hue 
closely  to  the  Legion  views  and 
some  will  not  take  advertising  for 
pix  that  are  condemned.  Also, 
there  are  Catholic  theatre  circuits 
which  are,  of  course,  guided  strict¬ 
ly  by  the  Central  Catholique  rat¬ 
ings. 

Father  Flipo  said  the  Church  in 
France  was  concerned  over  adver¬ 
tising  content  and  had  set  up  a 
small  committee  to  which  the  dis- 
tribs  can  come  when  they  want  ad¬ 
vice  in  working  out  a  specific  cam¬ 
paign.  The  French  Legion  not  only 
rates  pix,  but  also  sends  out  bul¬ 
letins  analyzing  them  for  moral 
content.  Father  Flipo  opined  that, 
almost  always,  it  was  possible  to 
separate  art  and  morals  in  a  pic¬ 
ture.  This  has  been  disputed  by 
some  of  the  critics  of  the  Legion 
of  Decency  in  the  U.  S.  who  have 
held  that  the  Catholic  rating  group 
is  motivated  by  moral  content 
alone  and  ignores  most  other  as¬ 
pects  that  go  into  the  makings  of  a 
film. 


Michael  Curtiz  screen  testing 
Virginia  Vincent  this  week  for  a 
role  in  Warners’  “Helen  Morgan 
Story." 


DEPLORE  'ADULTS  ONLY' 


If  Too  Many  Films  S,o  Tagged 
It  Hurts  Biz  . 


Minneapolis. 

Some  exhibitors  here  deprecate 
the  increasing  number  of  “for 
adults  only"  pictures.  They  be¬ 
lieve  that  if  the  trend  continues  it 
may  hold  the  potentiality  of  dan¬ 
ger  for  theatres. 

The  more  such  films  the  more 
that  youngsters  are  driven  from 
the  showhouses  to  television  for 
their  screen  entertainment,  is  rea¬ 
soning.  Also,  children,  now  of  con¬ 
siderable  boxoffice  value,  may  be 
getting  out  of  the  theatregoing 
habit  and  parents  may  be  more 
loath  to  send  them  to  the  show- 
houses. 

Thus  far,  however,  the  danger 
point  still  hasn’t  been  reached  be¬ 
cause  the  number  of  these  “adults 
only"  releases  hasn’t  become  ex¬ 
cessive  yet,  although  the  drift  is  in 
that  direction,  the  reasoning  goes. 

De  Laurentiis  Cuts 
Italo  ‘Peace,’  Par 
May  Ditto  in  U.  S. 

Although  he  was  adamantly  op¬ 
posed  to  any  cuts  in  the  Ponti-De 
Laurentiis  production  of  “War  and 
Peace”  when  Paramount  sent  it 
into  American  release.  Dino  De 
Laurentiis  is  now  trimming  the 
footage  for  the  Italian  market. 
Film-maker  holds  distribution 
rights  for  Italy. 

De  Laurentiis’  idea  is  to  lop  off 
15.  18,  or  perhaps  20  minutes  from 
the  three  hours  and  28  minutds  of 
running  time.  If  he  can  do  this 
v/ithout  impairing  the  continuity 
values,  Par  probably  will  make  the 
same  deletions. 

At  the  outset,  Par  felt  the  orig¬ 
inal  length  was  excessive  and 
wanted  to  edit  out  up  to  a  half 
hour.  De  Laurentiis  flatly  refused. 


Margolies  Exits  BV 

Albert  Margolies,  ad-pub  direc¬ 
tor  of  Buena  Vista  Film  Distribu¬ 
tion  Co.,  is  leaving  the  Walt  Disney 
subsidiary  at  the  end  of  this 
month. 

He  folded  his  own  p.r.  outfit  a 
year  and  a  half  ago  to  take  the 
BV  post  on  a  fulltime  basis.  No 
new  plans  set  yet. 


Chicago. 

Anticipating  the  usual  New 
Year’s  Eve  crowds,  several  down¬ 
town  house  theatres  upped  their 
prices  for  a  bigger  take  last  week. 
Good  weekend  biz  ’preceding  the 
big  night  helped  most ’Loop  runs. 
Art  houses  which  normally  get  a 
good  New  Year’s  Eve  play  held  to 
their  regular  prices. 

“Baby  Doll"  at  the  Chicago  hit 
a  smash  $65,000  in  first  week. 
United  Artists  did  a  terrific  $40,000 
with  “Written  on  Wind”  in  initial 
round.  The  World,  backing  “La 
Strada"  with  heaviest  publicity-ad 
campaign  this  small  house  has  un¬ 
dertaken,  reached  a  boom  $7,500 
on  opening  frame. 

Extra  showings  of  “Ten  Com- . 
mandments”  at  McVickers,  playing 
to  full  houses,,  made  a  mighty  $58,- 
000  sixth  week. 

Other  openers  are  doing  im¬ 
pressive  business.  “Anastasia”  in 
third  at  Oriental  and  “Teahouse  of 
August  Moon"  at  the  Woods,  in 
seventh  are  apt  to  better  their  pre- 
Xmas  figures. 

Estimates  for  Last  Week 

Chicago  (B&K)  (3,900;  98-$2) — 
“Baby  Doll”  (WB)  (2d  wk).  Last 
week,  sock  $65,000. 

Esquire  (H&E  Balaban)  (1,400; 
$1.25)  —  “You  Can’t  Run  Away 
From  It”  (Col).  Last  week,  fine 
$12,000. 

Grand  (Indie)  (1,200;  98-$1.25)— 
“Seventh  Cavalry”  (Col)  and  “Rum¬ 
ble  on  Docks”  (Col)  (2d  wk).  Last 
week,  hearty  $12,000. 

'  McVickers  (JL&S)  (1,580;  $1.25- 
$3.30)  —  “Ten  Commandments" 
(Par)  (7th  wk).  Last  week,  near¬ 
capacity  $58,000. 

Monroe  (Indie)  (1,000;  67-87) — 
“Don’t  Knock,  Rock”  (Col)  and 
“Houston  Story”  (Col).  Last  week, 
fancy  $8,000. 

Oriental  (Indie)  (3,400;  98-$1.80) 
— “Anastasia”  (20th)  (3d  wk).  Sec¬ 
ond  was  potent  $45,000. 

Palace  (Indie)  (1,484;  $1.25-$3.40) 
— “Seven  Wonders”  (Cinerama) 
(4th  wk).  Third  week  was  wow 
$57,500. 

Roosevelt  (B&K)  (1,400;  90-$1.80) 
— “Westward  Ho,  Wagons”  (BV) 
and  “Disneyland  USA”  (BV)  2d 
wk).  First  was  lofty  $32,000. 

State-Lake  (B&K)  (2,400;  98- 

$1.80) — “Hollywood  or  Bust”  (Par) 
(3d  wk).  Second  was  big  $40,000. 

Surf  (H&E  Balaban)  (685;  $1.25) 
—“Silent  World"  (Col)  (2d  wk). 
Opener  was  solid  $9,000. 

United  Artists  (B&K)  (1,700;  93- 
$1.80) — “Written  on  Wind”  (U)  (2d 
wk).  Opener  was  socko  $39,000. 

Woods  (Essaness)  (1,206;  90- 

$1.80)  —  “Teahouse  of  August 
Moon”  (M-G)  (7th  wk).  Sixth  was 
fancy  $32,000. 

World  (Indie)  (430;  90)  —  “La 
Strada”  (T-L)  (2d  wk).  First  was 
smash  $7,500. 

Ziegfeld  (Davis)  (430;  $1.25) — 
“Only  French  Can”  (UMPO)  (2d 
wk).  Opening  round  was  big  $6,000. 


‘Over-65  Club’ 
Lures ’Em  Away 
From  TV  Sets 

Minneapolis. 

United  Paramount  .  circuit’s 
Golden  Age  club  deal,  originated 
here,  has  proved  so  successful  that 
it’s  being-  adopted  by  other  of  the 
outfit’s  chains. 

Men  of  65  and  over  and  women 
of  .62  sign  up  for  the  club  and  re¬ 
ceive  membership  cards  which  en¬ 
title  them  to  admission  at  any  of 
the  circuit’s  Minneapolis  and  St. 
Paul  theatres  for  50c.  As  to  the 
loop  houses  the  regular  admission 
is  90c  and  occasionally  $1.50. 

Thus  far  more  than  3,000  per¬ 
sons  have  signed  up  for  the  club 
and  they’re  using  their  cards  to  an 
extent  which  is  credited  with  stim¬ 
ulating  grosses,  according  to 
Charlie  Winchell,  president-gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  the  circuit  here. 
It  has  brought  many  of  the  older 
folks  back  from  tv  to  the  theatres, 
he  feels. 

In  his  Minneapolis  Star  column, 
Cedric  Adams  has  given  the  chain 
a  pat  on  the  back  for  inaugurating 
the  cut  admission  privilege  for  the 
elderly. 
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*  Pictures  Tulked  on  Oct.  8, 1889  • 

l  OR,  SO  WHAT’S  NEW?  • 

l . ByARTMOGER  . . . 

(N.  E.  Fieldman-Wamer  Bros.  Pictures ) 


Boston. 

“So,  what’s  new?”  is  probably 
the  most  abused  and  maligned 
phrase  in  the  English  language, 
today.  Friends  and  enemies  alike 
greet  you  with  this  salutation  and 
the  ensuing  answers  are  equally 
Incoherent. 

The  great  Sam  Mitnik  (Variety 
Annual  ’54)  observes  that  very  few 
things  are  new,  unless  it  is  spelled 
“G-N-U,”  which,  he  contends  is 
a  three  letter  word  used  commonly 
in  crossword  puzzles  to  denote 
“an  African  antelope  with  an  ox¬ 
like  head  and  a  long  tail.” 

On  the  eve  of  the  30th  anniver¬ 
sary  of  the  first  “talking  motion 
picture,”  Mitnik  comes  up  with 
some  salient,  facts  which,  attests  to 
his  contention,  that  “hindsight  is 
better  than  foresight!”  This  keen 
observation  was  made,  one  day,  as 
he  saw  Marilyn  Monroe  wriggle 
her  way  out  of  a  narrow  -door. 

Newspapers  proclaim  the  advent 
of  NEW  styles  in*  men’s  apparel 
for  1957 — narrower  lapelfc,  three" 
and  four  button  suits,  narrow 
pants,  watch  fobs,  hip-flasks,  high 
button  shoes,  derby  hats,  knickers, 
white  flannel  pants,  spats,  and 
sailor  straw  hats.  Television  is 
bringing  back  the  old  10  and  14 
Inch  screens — on  portable  sets. 
Raccoon  coats,  bow  ties,  veils,  el¬ 
bow  length  gloves  for  women,  long¬ 
er  dresses,  and  other  throwbacks 
to  the  “gay  nineties”  are  being 
foisted  upon  the  public  as  NEW! 

It  is  only  logical,  therefore,  that 
Mitnik  debunk  some  of  the  the¬ 
ories  about  the  motion  picture  in¬ 
dustry,  three  decades  after  the  late 
A1  Jolson  stepped  in  front  of  a 
microphone  and  uttered:  “Come 
on,  Ma,  listen  to  this!”  Whereupon, 
the  famous  black-faced  mammy 
singer  warbled  “Blue  Skies,”  in 
the  immortal  “The  Jazz  Singer,” 
the  night  of  October  6,  1927  at  the 
Warner  Theatre,  New  York.  This 
was  the  FIRST  successful  “talking 
picture,”  which  revolutionized  the 
entire  film  industry,  pioneered  by 
the  Warner  Brothers  and  the  late 
Sam  Warner. 

In  1926  Warner  Brothers  pro¬ 
duced  “Don  Juan”  starring  the 
late  John  Barrymore,  with  a  fully- 
synchronized  musical  score  by  the 
New  York  Philharmonic  Orches¬ 
tra.  On  the  same  program  several 
“100  percent  all-talking  short  sub¬ 
jects”  were  shown.  These  included 
Will  Hays,  speaking  from  the 
screen;  Mischa  Elman,  playing  his 
violin;  Giovanni  Martinelli,  sing¬ 
ing  “I  Pagliacci”;  Anna  Case,  sing¬ 
ing  “La  Fiesta”  and  Roy  Smeck 
on  the  guitar.  When  the  picture 
was  released,  audiences  were  elec¬ 
trified.  (No  pun  intended!).  So 
Warners  took  a  gamble  and  sunk 
more  than  $1,000,000  in  further 
development  work,  which  resulted 
in  "The  Jazz  Singer.”  (The  FIRST 
“soundie”?) 

)  Twarn’t  New _ | 

No!  To  Thomas  Edison  goes  the 
honor  of  being  “the  father  of  talk¬ 
ing  pictures.”  How  come?  Seated 
in  his  West  Orange  laboratory,  al¬ 
most  37  years  to  the  day  “The 
Jazz  Singer”  was  publicly  ac¬ 
claimed,  Edison  had  his  ears  glued 
to  the  listening  tubes  of  the  phono¬ 
graph  which  he  had  invented 
12  years  before,  skeptically  await¬ 
ing  the  world’s  first  demonstra¬ 
tion  of  sound  motion  pictures. 
It  was  the  brashness  of  his  29- 
year-old  assistant,  one  Laurie  Dick¬ 
son,  who  had,  against  the  great  in¬ 
ventor’s  orders,  and  while  Edison 
was  off  in  Europe,  spent  the  shock¬ 
ing  sum  of  $516.64  to  build  a  pho¬ 
tographic  laboratory.  Edison  was 
doubtful  that  recorded  sound,  syn¬ 
chronized  with  pictures  in  motion 
could  succeed.  He  was  surprised — 
and  justifiably  so — with  Dickson’s 
formulae  because  he  had  come  to 
expect  unusual  things  from  his 
talented  assistant. 

After  six  years  of  apprentice¬ 
ship,  Edison  assigned  Dickson  to 
work  on  a  method  for  combining 
moving  pictures  with  recorded 
sound.  When  Edison  left  for  Eu¬ 
rope,  Dickson  ordered  a  new  lab¬ 
oratory  with  a  sliding  glass  ruof 
built  and  threw  himself  into  sound 
picture  work.  When  Edison  re¬ 
turned  he  was  surprised  by  Dick¬ 
son’s  “kinetophone” — the  forerun¬ 
ner  of  our  motion  picture  ma¬ 
chines. 

This  first  talkie,  seen  by  Edison, 
presented  Dickson  as  an  actor  as 


well  as  an  inventor.  He  was  seen 
to  advance  and  address  Edison 
from  a  small  four-foot  screen; 
small  because  of  the  restricted  size 
of  the  room.  He  raised  his  hat, 
smiled  and  said,  “Good  morning, 
Mr.  Edison,  gald  to  see  you  back. 
Hope  you  will  like  the  kinetophone. 
To  show  the  synchronization  I  will 
life  my  hand  and  count  up  to 
ten.” 

He  then  raised  and  lowered  his 
hands  and  counted  up  to  ten. 
There  was  no  hitch  and  the  picture 
was  pretty  steady. 

Thus  on  Oct.  8,  1889,  sound  mov¬ 
ies  were  first  attempted! 

Edison,  man  of  magic,  who  had 
•invented  the  electric  light  and  the 
talking  machine,  now .  gave  the. 
world  the  motion  picture  machine, 
and  synchronized  it  with  sound! 
When  he  died  iu  1931,  sound  'mo¬ 
tion  pictures  had  produced  a  revo¬ 
lution  in  the  field  of>  entertainment 
which;  even  this  genius  could  not 
have  foreseen. 

|  ,  ,  .Caveman  -First?  ~  ,  |- 

“I  don’t  watch  Mickey  Mouse  be¬ 
cause  he  gives  me  Disney  spells,” 
commented  Sam  Mitnik.  Yet,  Dis¬ 
ney  owes  a  lot  of  his  fame  and  suc¬ 
cess  to  some  unknown  caveman 
who  pioneered  animated  cartoons 
as  far  ' back  as  30,000  B.C.  A  pic¬ 
ture  of  an  animal  running,  painted 
on  the  wall  of  his  cave,  depicting 
a  boar  “in  motion,”  by  means  of 
adding  an  extra  set  of  legs,  gave 
the  feeling  of  movement. 

About  4,000  years  ago,  in  2,000 
B.C.,  an  Egyptian  artist  tried  to 
make  a  still  drawing  give  the  feel¬ 
ing  of  life.  It  showed  men  wres¬ 
tling,  with  the  illusion  of  anima¬ 
tion,  as  one  quickly  looked  from 
one  drawing  to  another — the  fore¬ 
runner  of  our  modern  motion  pic¬ 
ture  film.  In  France,  in  the  year 
1842,  a  new  toy,  called  the  Thaua- 
trope — a  disk  on  a  stick-augured 
“motion  in  pictures.”  Each  side  of 
the  disk  had  a  different  picture  on 
it.  When  you  twirled  the  disk,  you 
saw  both  pictures  at  once.. 

Years  later,  the  Zoetrope,  or 
“wheel  of  life,”  made  drawings  go 
through  real  actions.  Drawings 
fitted  inside  a  drum,  which  when 
spun,  seemed  to  make  the  draw¬ 
ings  come  to  life,  as .  they  were 
viewed  through  slits  in  the  drum. 

Finally,  in  the  early  part  of  the 
century,  the  flip  book,  consisting 
of  a  series  of  photographs  of  two 
prize  fighters,  skipped  and  swung 
at  each  other,  as  you  flipped  the 
pages  of  the  book.  The  late  car¬ 
toonist  Winsor  McCay  produced 
the  first  of  the  animated  charac¬ 
ters,  when  his  “Little  Nemo”  and 
then,  “Gertie,  the  Dinosaur,”  en¬ 
thralled  movie  votaries,  through¬ 
out  the  world,  as  his  cartoon  char¬ 
acters  danced  and  pranced  from 
the  screen,  much  to  everyone’s 
amusement  and  delight. 

“Ah,”  you  say,  “three  dimension 
movies  are  NEW!” 

To  which  Mitnik  adds,  “New, 
you  say?  Let  me  tell  you  some¬ 
thing.  In  1858,  a  guy  in  England, 
named  J.  Ch.  D’ Almeida,  perfected 
3-D  lantern  slides,  which  he  en¬ 
dowed  to  the  French  Academy  of 
Science. 

So  you  see,  there  ain’t  NOTHIN’ 
new  under  the  sun!”  concluded 
Sam,  as  the  eclipse  slowly  set  in 
above  him! 

Rhoden  Jr.’s  K.C.  Indie  Co. 
Ties  to  Headlines  as  Its 
’Mad  Bomber’  Rolls  in  Feb. 

Imperial  Productions,  Kansas 
City  film  company  headed  by  El¬ 
mer  Rhoden  Jr.,  who’s  also  presi¬ 
dent  of  an  80-theatre  midwest  cir¬ 
cuit,  is  set  to  start  rolling  next 
month  with  “The  Mad  Bomber,” 
thus  tying  in  with  the  headlines. 
Film  is  to  be  made  in  K.  C.,  where 
last  Tuesday  (1)  Loew’s  Midland 
Theatre  was  forced  to  evacuate 
2,700  persons  because  of  a  bomb 
scare. 

Dick  Sarafian  is  now  polishing 
off  the  script  for  the  entry  and 
Rhoden  will  take  producer’s  credit. 
Exec,  who’s  the  son  of  the  National 
Theatres  president,  has  made  sev¬ 
eral  pictures  in  past.  His  most  re¬ 
cent,  “The  Delinquents,”  was  sold 
to  United  Artists.  Beyond  “Bomb¬ 
er,”  he  has  a  schedule  of  four  fea¬ 
tures  for  this  year. 


Puffers  Cant  Pan, 
So  Hollywood 
Stops  Trying 

By  HELEN  GOULD 

Hollywood. 

This  is  a  rewrite  of  a  tale  that 
was  crowded  out  of  Variety  Gold¬ 
en  Jubilee.  The  ordinal  was  a 
report  on  the  “Elgin  Years  On 
The  Panhandle,”  meaning  the  an¬ 
nual  Panhandle  Dinner,  a  truce  -at 
which  Hollywood  publicists  could 
shoot  back  at  the  press  without 
fear  of  answering  fire.  These 
events  were  a  highly  enjoyable  No- 
Man’s  Land  of  potables,  edibles— 
and  entertainment  put  on  by  the 
ballyhooligans  as  a  labor  of  coop¬ 
erative  love.  There  was  just  one 
trouble:  the  frying  pan  rarely  .heat¬ 
ed  to  a  sizzle.  It  was  more  toast 
than  roast. 

Nobody  knew  it  at  the  time,  but 
last  year’s  Panhandle  Dinner, 
(about  which  my  piece  was  writ¬ 
ten)  was  the  last. 

“The  idea,”  -quoting  spokesman 
Nat  James,  “kind  of  wore  out.  •  The 
Cast  of  characters  ^doesn’t  change.  ” 
•As  for  the  Gridiron  event  in  Wash-: 
ington,  after  which  the  Hollywood 
one  was  modeled.  James  followed 
through  with,  “They  do  have  a 
change  of  principals!” 

But  out  of  the  Panhandle  came 
a  real  Ballyhoo  Ball.  Instead  of  a 
frying  pan,  there  was  a  baby  ele¬ 
phant  to  greet  the  guests  arriving 
at  the  Paramount  Sunset  Studio 
sound  stage.  As  the  boys  who 
labored  early  and  valiantly  to  make 
this  annual  affair  different  put  it 
plainly  in  the  program:  “Unlike 
functions  held  by  our  organization 
in  past  years,  the  First  Annual 
Ballyhoo  Ball  has  been  planned 
from  start  to  finish  to  serve  but  two 
purposes:  That  we  get  better  ac¬ 
quainted.  That  we  have  fun.”  Both 
purposes  were  fulfilled,  with  a 
vengeance.  It  was  a  parade  of  cos¬ 
tumes. 

Hollywood’s  fairest  came  with  no 
curves  unbared.  Barbara  Nichols, 
of  the  built-in  giggle,  showed  her 
other  built-in  furnishings  in  black 
lace  pajamas;  form  fitting,  of 
course.  And  in  case  you  still  think 
“dumb”  is  synonomous  with 
“blonde”  this  explained  she  was 
getting  in  a  plug  for  her  up-coming 
flicker,  “Pajama  Game.” 

Jayne  Mansfield  made  a  real 
sideshow  entrance  hoisted  on  the 
shoulders  of  her  weight  lifting 
muscleman,  Mickey  Hargitay.  But 
with  Jayne  in  two  skimpy  strips  of 
leopard  skin,  who  noticed  Michael? 
They  continued  the  performance 
throughout  the  evening,  making  it 
clearer  and  clearer  why  20th-Fox 
speaks  of  Jayne  this  way:  “We’re 
putting  her  in  pictures  back  to 
back.” 

Kathy  Grant  didn’t  mind  showing 
a  hitherto  undiscovered  pair  of 
gams  to  the  photogs.  The  baby  ele¬ 
phant,  whom  she  decided  to  ride, 
made  a  terrific  prop  for  some. 
Kathy,  in  brief  red  spangled  cos¬ 
tume,  put  on  one  of  the  best  acts 
of  the  evening.  The  pert  brunet 
was  much  too  busy  to  hear  mut¬ 
ters  of,  “Does  Bing  know  about 
this?” 

Mamie  Van  Doren,  in  frank 
dance  hall  girl  costume,  brought 
her  own  willing  prisoner  in  stripes 
— Ray  Anthony.  When  the  Fire¬ 
house  Five  Plus  Two  turned  on  the 
heat  (and  that  heat,  man!)  for  all 
those  dancing  feet,  those  two  really 
cooled  it  with  some  exhibition 
dancing.  And  Kathy  Marlowe,  as 
Ballyhoo  Ball  Barkerette,  appro¬ 
priately  scooped  that  spread  in 
Life.  She  and  co-Barkerette  Bar¬ 
bara  Wilson  both  got  roles,  on  the 
spot,  in  “Garment  Center”  from 
Columbia  producer  Harry  Kleiner. 

Barker  Extraordinary  Tommy 
Noonan  gets  the  tissue  can  opener 
for  the  running  gag  of  the  evening. 
His  “bride.”  very  eight  months 
pregnant,  came  in  formal  white 
satin  wedding  gown  —  carrying  a 
shotgun.  At  one  point,  with  the 
lensers  popping  off  at  all  the 
cheesecake  around,  Tommy  impor¬ 
tuned  her,  “Honey,  if  you  had  any 
class  at  all,  you’d  have  that  baby 
right  now.  Think  of  the  publicity 
it  would  get  me.” 

It  was  a  real  ball  of  an  idea,  boys. 

Where  else  could  a  group  of  pho¬ 
togs  holler  “All  right,  all  ladies 
over  36  line  up — ”  and  cause  a 
stampede?  Of  course,  in  this  com¬ 
pany,  when  you  say  “36”  you’re 
not  .talking  about  age. 


Film  Fiction  Dictionary 

. .  'By  NOEL  MEADOW  ■  ■■  ■  ■■■-—■ - 

Wide  screen:  For  keeping  mosquitoes  out  pf  picture-windows. 
Air-Conditioning:  Persuading  the  temperature  to  toloi*»te  the  cus¬ 
tomers.  (i 

Lobby:  A  means  of  either  bringing  pressure — or  relieving  it. 

Lounge:  Where  they  rest. 

Rest-Room:  Where  they  lounge. 

Amusement  Tax:  What  they  sit  on,  in  comedies. 

Teen-Age  Audience:  They  pay  40c  to  get  in,  and  sometimes  should 
post  $500  bail  to  get  out. 

Kiddie  Xmas  Matinee:  Nothing  pleases  ’em,  short  of  Marilyn  Monroe 
eloping  with  Santa  Claus. 

35  M.M.:  Her  hip  measurement. 

Volume  Control:  The  checkout  in  the  public  library. 

Second  Balcony:  Non-pressurized  place  in  the  stratosphere. 
Projectionist:  Magic  lantern  operator  with  a  union  card. 

Orchestra  Pit:  Something  the  talkies  didn’t  dig. 

Sound  Track:  A  profitable  race  course. 

Twin  Bill:  Obstetrical  fee.  for  delivering  two. 

Loud  Speaker:  Fil Mustering  Senator. 

Trailer:  Motel  on  wheels. 

-•  Press-  Conference:  A  discussion  on  how  to  remove  some  wrinkles.  - 
Fringe  Theatre:  Shows -Westerns.  J 

•  Close-Up:  Just  before  you  go  home  to  bed. 

.  TV  Late.  Show:  .  A.  long  time  dead. 

Family  Pictures:  Dull  but  safe. 

Dolly-In:.  About  time  she  was,  too. 

Gain' Control:  51  percent. 

.  ;  Booker:  The  rest  of  it’s  “T.  Washington.” 

.  Retake:  -Practical  Monday  morning  quarterbacking. 

Critic:  An  insect  chirping  in  the  night. 

-  News  release:  A  lie  with  a  Mission. 

Holdover:  Basis  for  police  blackmail. 

In  the  can:  The  guy  who  put  it  there  ought  to  be,  too. 

Split  week:  Pulled  after  one  performance. 

Day  and  Date:  A  Mambo  team. 

Junket:  A  gelatinous  thing  that  looks  good  but  lacks  nourishment* 
Script:  Used  for  money  during  the  Civil  War. 

Dolly  In:  I’ll  look.  Who  shall  I  say  is  calling? 

Script  Girl:  Burlesque  star. 

Reel:  Opposite  of  fake.  (Genuine.) 

Sound  Stage:  A  solidly-built  coach  used  in  Westerns. 

Star:  A  bit  player  in  an  old  reissue  who  later  become  famous. 
Commercial:  Television’s  popcorn  concession. 

Spectacular:  High  budget  Fanchon  &  Marco. 

Documentary:  Travelog  with  low-budget  plot. 

Soap  Opera:  A  washed-up  play. 

The  Late  ShowT:  Often  better  never  than  late. 

Projectionist:  Works  in  the  booth  that  must’ve  shot  Lincoln. 

Pass:  Useless  in  poker,  but  guarantees  a  full  house. 

Rave  reviews:  Says:  “hardly  the  best  show  in  town,”  because  in 
printing  the  excerpt  for  the  ad,  who’s  got  room  for  “hardly?” 

Censor  Board:  Use  shiny  nickel  shears  while  looking  down  the  bar¬ 
rels  of  steel-blue  noses. 

Sponsor:  Husband  of  a  top-level  TV  authority. 

Vandalism:  When  they  use  switch-blade  knives  destructively  on  the 
seats  instead  of  constructively  on  each  other. 

Juvenile  Delinquency:  Just  youthful  exuberance — when  they’re  your 
own. 

Gross  receipts:  What  Sam  Gross  takes  to  the  bank. 

Net  income:  What’s  left  after  gross  income  fails  to  meet  expenses; 
also  whatever  a  fisherman  lands. 

Preview:  Where  people  who  don’t  know  what  they  like  are  supposed 
to  guess  whether  other  people  will  also  be  unable  to  decide. 

Trade  press:  Invented  the  phrase:  “Benefit  of  the  doubt.” 

Doorman:  A  sleeping  pill  (like  Dormin);  also  Sidewalk  Superintend¬ 
ent, 

Manager:  Surly  chap;  hence  the  expression,  “dog  in  the  manager.” 
Also  everyone’s  target;  hence  the  expression,  “doggin’  the  manager.” 

Johnston  Office:  (At  least  20  rooms).  So  called  because  no  produc¬ 
ers  make  a  move  till  Johnston  gives  ’em  the  office. 

Saturation  booking:  A  soaking  for  all. 

Independent  Producer:  Knows  the  sad  answer  to  the  sad  question: 
“How  independent  can  you  get?” 

Public  relations  counsel:  Press  agent  with  two  telephones. 

Laid  an  Egg:  For  which  they  blame  everybody  but  the  hen. 

Hi-Fi:  Any  tone  better  than  an  old  Galli-Curci  record. 

Negative  Cost:  Positively  plenty. 

Reel:  A  dance  from  Virginia. 

Rushes:  Used  in  connection  with  “bull.” 

Wide  screen:  Necessity  being  the  mother  of  invention,  this  one  was 
forced  by  the  emphasis  on  bust  measurements. 

Turkey:  Nothing  to  celebrate  any  occasion  with. 

Opus:  An  “epis”  with  artistic  undertones. 

Scalper:  Dr.  Kildare  used  it  in  operations. 

Malady:  Something  Irving  Berlin  wrote. 

Hot  seller:  Opposite  from  cold  attic. 

Buddha:  A  lady’s  bedroom. 

Version:  Oldfashioned,  unwed  girl. 

Heroine:  A  drug  on  the  market. 

Bit  Player:  Brings  own  corkscrew  to  a  cocktail  party. 

Free  loader:  Amateur  longshoreman. 

Leading  Man:  What  wife  isn’t? 

Dumb  blonde:  Had  to  give  up  golf  because  she  couldn’t  learn  how 
to  hold  caddy. 

Tantamount:  A  large  theatre  on  Broadway. 

Strip  tease:  While  the  guy  upstairs  is  deciding  when  to  drop  that 
other  shoe. 

Exit  light:  But  enter  heavy. 

Chanteuse:  Tone-deaf  singer  of  risque  lyrics. 

Good  press:  Sharply-creased  pants. 

Understudy:  From  this  you  don’t  get  brain-fever. 

Executive  producer:  Executes  a  production  till  it’s  stone  dead. 
Double  feature:  Marilyn  Monroe;  Dagmar;  Anita  Ekberg. 

Suspense  Drama:  When  the  galluses  are  held  up  by  one  loose  button. 
Revue:  Vaudeville  that  hasn’t  been  cleaned  up. 

Scene:  ...  is  believin’. 

Star:  In  the  sky,  they  last. 

Star:  A  meteorite  with  big  ideas. 

Starlet:  A  star  who  hasn’t  let — yet. 

Cast:  You  need  it  like  the  broken  leg.  You  can  get  into  it  if  you  can 
fracture  ’em. 

Big  Scene:  Can  happen  on-screen — or  in  the  lobby. 

Cashier:  Thinks  that,  after  her  salary,  it’s  mostly  gravy. 

Kliegl:  Top  dog  in  the  KKK. 

Cyclorama:  Illegal  use  of  films. 

Pit:  Where  they  buried  the  house  musicians. 

Synchronize:  To  sin  chronically. 

Oscar:  The  Waldorf’s  late  maitre  d\ 

Pull  a  picture:  Mercy-killing. 

Lay  an  egg:  Only  hens  don’t  care  who  knows  it. 

Running  time:  In  only  102  minutes,  you  can  run  it  into  the  ground. 
Mat:  Some  ads  sleep  on  ’em. 

(Continued  on  page  65) 
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‘See  The  Movie-Read  The  Book’ 

(Paperbacks  Now  Big  Biz) 

The  whole  story  won’t  be  in  for  another  six  months,  but  pocket- 
size  book  publishers  are  expressing  unanimous  satisfaction  with  1956 
sales. 

Cheerful  reports  of  highest-in-history  production  and  sales,  with 
announced  increases  over  1955  ranging  from  10%  to  33%  for  indi¬ 
vidual  publishers,  portend 'even  bigger  sales  for  the  coming  year,  as 
the  biggest  boom  in  18  years  of  mass  distributed  paperbound  history 
appears  to  have  taken  hold  in  the  industry. 

Industry  sources  point  to  an  overall  total  of  nearly  $50,000,000  In 
newsstand  paperbound  sales  for  the  year.  Observers  caution,  however, 
that  the  current  rosy  picture  might  still  be  affected  negatively  when 
the  final  returns  are  in  this  spring.  The  nature  of  the  newsstand  dis¬ 
tributed  business  is  such  that  definite  sales  figures  are  not  available 
for  six  months  to  a  year  after  an  individual  title  has  been  released. 
Sales  activity  is  so  strong,  however,  that  few  doubt  that  optimistic 
projections  for  1956  sales  will  be  substantiated  and  possibly  even 
exceeded  when  the  finals  are  completed. 

Close  investigation  of  the  newsstand  sales  phenomenon  of  paper- 
bounds  reveals  that  success  may  be  due  in  part  at  least  to  the  overall 
health  of  magazines  at  newsstands.  Figures  for  the  first  half  of  1956 
showed  that  the  top  25  magazines  gained  a  total  of  nearly  5%  over 
newsstand  sales  during  the  same  period  in  1955.  Women’s  magazines 
in  particular  showed  great  strength,  with  increases  as  high  as  14% 
in  this  category.  Exception,  however,  was  the  December  fold  of  Wom¬ 
an’s  Home  Companion  and  Collier’s. 

However,  the  sales  of  pocket-size  books  are  so  far  ahead  of  the 
magazine  pace  that  other  forces  appear  to  have  been  at  work  in  that 
particular  area.  Perhaps  the  most  important  such  sales  building  force 
may  have  been  the  dramatic  boom  in  “see  the  movie — read  the  book” 
promotions  which  reached  an  all-time  high  during  1956  and  is  still  on 
the  rise. 

Boxoffice-conscious  paperbound  publishers  and  motion  picture 
execs  promoted  a  total  of  60  properties  via  “See  the  Movie — Read  the 
Book”  exploitation  tie-ins  during  1956. 

1955  was  left  far  behind,  in  terms  of  quality  as  well  as  quantity 
of  such  tie-ins.  That  year  only  34  paperbound  titles  were  tied-in  with 
film  production.  Even  more  dramatic  growth  is  revealed  in  compari¬ 
son  with  1954,  when  only  six  titles  benefited  by  theatre-newsstand 
tie-up  exploitation. 

Popular  Library,  Bantam,  and  Pocket  Books  spearheaded  the  field, 
with  a  total  of  42  movie-book  tie-ins  set  by  these  three  top  mass- 
distributed  firms  during  1956.  This  compares  with  17  tie-ins  the  pre¬ 
vious  year,  and  only  four  in  1954,  for  the  three  publishers. 

Based  on  advance  information  released  by  these  and  other  lead¬ 
ing  pocket-size  book  houses,  1957  already  shapes  up  as  another  record- 
breaking  year  for  movie-book  tie-ins.  Combination  of  the  upcurve  in 
production  and  number  of  titles,  based  on  favorable  newsstand  sales 
situation,  with  similar  production  increases  announced  by  the  studios, 
points  to  inevitable  expansion  of  this  type  of  publishing-theatre  co¬ 
operative  exploitation  during  the  coming  year. 

Publishing  and  pix  toppers  are  returning  to  this  type  of  exploita¬ 
tion  with  tremendous  zeal  for  a  number  of  reasons.  Tie-ins  are  a  natural 
because  of  the  obvious  relationship  between  novels  and  screen  adapta¬ 
tions.  Instinctive  showman  characteristics  of  leaders  in  both  indus¬ 
tries,  who  rely  almost ,  entirely  on  sheer  entertainment  value  to;  sell 
tickets  to  mass  audiences,  have  fostered  search  for  identical  qualities 
in  story  material. 

Making  studio-publisher  tie-ups  even  more  logical  is .  similarity 
between  field  selling  organizations,  in  both  media. ,  Both  publishers 
and  film  producers  employ  extensive  roadman  staffs  of  local  field 
personnel,  who  coordinate  work  of  film  distributors  and  theatres  ( or 
book  distributors  and  retailers)  in  their  respective  territories.  Both 
businesses  put  heavy  emphasis  on  point-of-sale  merchandising  and 
retail  window  and  counter  displays  to  promote  sales. 

Cooperative  promotion  techniques  are  similar  as  applied  to  most 
titles,  varying  primarily  in  relation  to  size  of  investment  made  by  both 
parties.  Metro-Popular  Library  tie-in  on  “I’ll  Cry  Tomorrow”  was  the 
biggest  of  the  year,  both  as  to  money  spent  and  sales  results.  Pocket 
edition  of  Lillian  Roth’s  much-publicized  autobiog  passed  2,600,000 
copies  sold  last  year. 

Among  the  many  significant  book  tie-ins  coming  up  in  ’57  are 
RKO’s  “Cash  McCall”  (Pocketbook),  20th  Century-Fox’  “The  Wayward 
Bus”  (Bantam)  and  20th-Fox’  musical,  “A  Tree  Grows  in  Brooklyn,” 
and  Columbia’s  “Rumble  on  the  Docks”  (both  Popular  Library  books) 
— all  to  be  promoted  in  cooperation  with  the  paperbound  editions. 

1956  leaders  among  the  studios,  as  far  as  “see  the  movie— read  the 
book”  campaigns  are  concerned,  were  20th  Century-Fox,  which  had 
nine  paper-bound  tie-ins  last  year,  after  leading  with  eight  for  1955, 
and  M-G-M,  also  with  nine  (six  the  year  before).  Warners  moved 
from  five  the  previous  year  to  eight  in  1956.  Other  studios  showed 
similar  increases:  Columbia  from  two  to  eight,  Paramount  from  three 
to  seven,  United  Artists  from  four  to  six,  and  RKO  from  none  to  four 
last  year.  Universal-International,  however,  which  had  six  tie-ins  in 
1955,  scheduled  only  five  in  1956. 


Jehovah’s  Witnesses  Testify 


Tliey  Question  Scholarship  of  ‘10  Commandments’ 
And  Decry  ‘Bible  Illiteracy’  of  Film  Critics 


Ghosts  And  Ghost  Writing 

Expert  on  the  Law  of  Copyright,  Attorney 
Recalls  Some  Novel  Legalistics 


Jehovah’s  Witnesses,  a  religious 
sect  headquartered  in  Brooklyn 
and  taking  its  own  strong  line  of 
interpretation  on  the  Bible,  has 
been  devoting  considerable  space 
in  its  magazine,  “Awake!”  to  Cecil 
B.  DeMille’s  “10  Commandments.” 
Stating  that  the  director’s  “high 
regard  for  the  Bible  is  well  pub¬ 
licized”  and  praising  the  film  with 
some  aesthetic  reservations,  the 
Witnesses  (officially  the  Watch 
Tower  Bible  &  Tract  Society)  asks 
the  question,  “But  is  it  Scriptural?” 

Citing  chapter  &  verse  in  con¬ 
siderable  detail,  the  sect  finds  it¬ 
self  unconvinced.  In  the  issue 
which  will  be  dated  Jan.  15,  1957, 
there  is  a  reprise  of  the  “Bible 
illiteracy”  of  the  film  critics  “daz¬ 
zled  and  led  astray  by  DeMille’s 
publicity  claims  or  by  clerical 
beating  of  the  drums.”  The  latter 
Point  is  telltale,  for  Jehovah’s  Wit¬ 
nesses  specializes  in  a  very  close 
reading  of  text  and  are  much  in 


dispute  with  the  more  orthodox 
divines. 

Here’s  the  Watch  Tower  verdict 
overall: 

“When  Hollywood  films  a  book 
it  shuffles  the  facts  to  fit  its  fancy. 
Not  even  God's  Word  is  exempt. 
DeMille  boasts  accuracy,  and  in 
the  case  of  ‘The  Ten  Command¬ 
ments’  a  publicity  report  says  con¬ 
cerning  any  challenges  that  might 
arise:  ‘DeMille  thinks  he  will  have 
the  answer  on  every  detail  of  his 
latest,  greatest,  effort.’  ” 


Alvey  Heads  Photogs  Assn. 

Washington. 

Murray  Alvey,  of  Metro’s  News 
of  the  Day,  will  be  the  new  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  White  House  Photog¬ 
raphers  Assn.,  succeeding  Henry 
Burroughs,  of  AP.  Association  is 
made  up  of  both  newsreel  and  still 
lensers  who  cover  the  White  House 
and  other  angles  of  official  Wash¬ 
ington. 

Harry  Tugander,  of  Universal, 
and  Ronne  Weston  of  News  of  the 
Day,  were  elected  to  the  associa¬ 
tion  board  of  Governors. 


The  wave  of  synthetics  has  struck 
writing.  An  author  may  be  a  man 
or  a  syndicate  or  even  a  corpora¬ 
tion.  Though  the  clause  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States 
providing  for  copyright  presumed 
that  an  author 'was  a  writer,  Con¬ 
gress  in  its  wisdom  has  provided 
that  one  who  employs  a  writer  for 
hire  may  be  an  “author:”  When 
is  a  ghost  a  writer  and  when  is  a 
ghost  writer  an  unlawful  and  im¬ 
moral  person  are  questions  which 
have  perturbed  the  courts. 

Up  to  the  time  of  President 
Woodrow  Wilson  great  documents 
and  speeches  were  written  by  the 
persons  whose  name  they  bore.  The 
Gettysburg  Address  was  not  only 
written,  it  was  handwritten. 

Today  it  is  common  knowledge 


Author,  Anyone? 

By  Col.  BARNEY  OLDFIELD 

( Author ,  ‘ Never  a  Shot  in 
Anger’ ) 

Some  fella  once  said,  “See 
Naples  and  die!” — but  one  needn’t 
go  that  far,  he  can  just  sit  down 
and  write  a  book. 

The  agent  starts  by  telling  the 
writer  that  his  publishers  are  the 
very  best  naturally,  they  accepted, 
didn’t  they?),  but  that  the  book 
business  is  “different”  (i.e.,  static). 

Once  the  publisher  has  the  manu¬ 
script  safely  in  his  hands,  he 
starts  downgrading  author  interest 
in  money.  Even  if  it  costs  the 
writer  money  and  doesn’t  sell  at 
all,  after  all  it’s  a  kick  just  to  have 
written  a  book. 

The  biggest  trouble  with  a  book 
is  that  nobody  can  truly  define  it 
as  a  literary,  theatrical,  advertising, 
publicity,  or  ditch-digging  venture, 
but  chances  are,  an  author  will 
know  them  all  before  he  is  through 
—especially  the  latter. 

The  reality  of  a  book  is  only 
the  beginning. 

Once  it’s  delivered,  if  it  is  go¬ 
ing  anywhere  at  all,  it  is  usually 
in,  the  author’s  hands  to  prepare 
the  initial  attention  -  attracting 
campaign — and  he’ll  be  humored  to 
the  extent  of  being  allowed  to  car¬ 
ry  it  out. 

And  you  find  out  so  many  things, 
too. 

Like,  for  every  pusher  in  the 
book  business,  there  are  50  with 
cobwebs  stretched  from  themselves 
to  the  wall. 

Like,  a  city  like  Cincinnati  can 
have  a  reputation  for  culture,  have 
symphonies,  art  galleries,  plays — 
and  be  a  lousy  book  town. 

Such  as,  a  town  like  Springfield, 
Mo.,  the  third  largest  tv  film  pro¬ 
duction  center  in  the  U.  S.  and  a 
specialist  in  country  music,  sells 
as  many  books  per  capita  as  the 
biggest  and  best  in  the  nation.  But, 
only  if  the  books  are  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  arthritis. 

That  there  are  between  15,000 
and  20,000  titles  brought  out  an¬ 
nually  in  America,  any  of  them 
better  than  the  one  elected  by  you 
if  you  are  an  author. 

.  And  most  of  the  tv  network  book- 
and-author  shows  are  ort  in  the 
early  morning  when  the  house¬ 
holder  doesn’t  even  want  to  read 
what  the  clock  hands  say,  let  alone 
hear  about  a  book  with  300  or  more 
pages  of  fine  print. 

Then  there  are  the  autographing 
parties. 

Some  cities  won’t  even  have 
them  because  it  is  embarrassing  to 
both  store  and  author  since  there 
is  so  little  public  interest.  One 
poorly  attended  affair  recently 
found  the  proprietor  grabbing  two 
women  who  came  into_  the  shop, 
asking  them  if  they  didn’t  want  to 
meet  the  author. 

“Not  particularly,”  said  one  of 
the  ladies,  “we  only  came  in  to 
get  some  gift  wrapping  paper.” 

And  on  the  book-and-author  lo¬ 
cal  tv  shows,  a  writer  can  be  up¬ 
staged  by  anything. 

I  went  on  with  a  gal  broadcaster 
in  a  prop  sitting  room,  and  she 
had  two  kittens  playing  on  the 
floor  to  lend  homey  atmosphere. 
When  I  left  the  studio  after  the 
telecast,  the  switchboard  was 
aflame  and  two  operators  were  tak¬ 
ing  calls. 

Within  three  minutes  there  had 
been  30  calls  for  information  about 
availability  of  the  kittens — and 
none  at  all  about  the  book. 


By  PHILIP  WITTENBERG 

that  the  speeches  and  Writings  of 
our  men  of  state  and  affairs  are 
the  collaboration  of  a  staff  of  re¬ 
searchers  and  writers  'who  collate 
the  material  and  supply  the  words. 
Whether  it  be  a  lowly  Assembly- 
man  or  a  Governor,  a  Congressman 
or  President,  the  writings  and 
speeches  credited  .to  them  are  by 
common  gossip  known  not  *o  be 
theirs.  In  the  business  world  our 
great  corporate  executives,  per¬ 
haps,  on  their  way  to  the  Cabinet, 
called  upon  for  a  few  graceful 
remarks  or  an  important  address 
to  fellow  luminaries,  echo  the 
robots  they  hire  to  do  their  writing. 
We  are  all  familiar  with  the  well 
known  motion  picture  executive, 
who  plaintively  commented  that  a 
speech  prepared  for  him  was  not 
in  his  inimitable  style. 

The  comedians  and  humorists  of 
the  theatre,  radio  and  television 
utilize  tried  and  true  material, 
from  files  diligently  prepared  for 
the  purpose,  to  be  exposed  to  the 
public  as  their  own.  Our  highbrow 
literary  periodicals  carry  advertise¬ 
ments  of  bureaus  which  will  write 
anything  on  demand,  whether  a 
poem,  a  college  theme,  fiction  or  a 
state  address.  The  true  author  is 
an  anonymous  scribe  who  receives 
no  pay  and  less,  if  any,  credit.  At 
the  best,  he  may  hope  for  that 
phrase  on  the  title  page  “as  told 
to.” 

Even  in  the  field  of  fiction  there 
are  people  who  aspire  to  fame  and 
who  do  not  hesitate  to  call  upon 
some  unknown  denizen  of  Grub 
Street  to  produce  the  work  upon 
which  their  reputations  may  fatten. 
Many  novels  have  appeared  in  the 
past  generation  written  by  one  and 
attributed  to  another. 

J _ Short-Lived  Stand-In  j 

The  head  of  a  great  newspaper 
chain,  who  wanted  to  be  at  least 
equal  to  those  he  employed  in  lit¬ 
erary  renown,  hired  a  younger  and 
less  well-heeled  author,  to  vvri.e 
novels  for  him.  Unfortunately,  the 
first  book  did  not  receive  critical 
acclaim.-  The  hireling  lost  his  job 
and  the  career  of  his  employer  as 
a  novelist  was  nipped  in  the  bud. 

There  are  two  cases  of  ghost 
writing;  one  where  the  real  author¬ 
ship  is  attributed  to  an  inhabitant 
of  the  spirit  world  or  other  psychic 
phenomena,  and  the  other  where 
the  work  is  credited  to  a  supposed 
living  author  but  is  instead  the 
work  of  a  ghost  writer,  living  but 
unseen  and  publicly  unknown. 

In  the  first  category  there  is  the 
interesting  case  of  a  man  Frederick 
Spencer  Oliver,  who  issued  a  work 
“A  Dweller  On  Two  Planets.”  He 
asserted  the  work  was  an  absolute 
revelation  from  the  spirit  world. 
Oliver  described  himself  as  one  of 
those  mysterious  persons,  “an 
adept  of  the  arcane  and  occult  in 
the  universe.”  More  than  six  pages 
of  the  book  were  consumed  in 
emphasizing  that  the  work  was  a 
true  revelation  from  a  spirit,  one 
Phylos,  the  Thibetan,  to  Oliver, 
who  described  himself  as  merely 

the  “Amanuensis.” _ 

J _ ‘Amanuensis’  K.O.’d _ j 

A  rival  publisher  printed  an  edi¬ 
tion  of  the  work.  Suit  was  brougnt 
to  restrain  publication  of  this 
alleged  plagiarism  without  the  per¬ 
mission  of  the  “Amanuensis.”  The 
court  before  whom  the  matter 
came  said;-  “the  law  deals  with 
realities  and  does  not  recognize 
communication  with  and  the  con¬ 
veyance  of  legal  rights  by  the 
spiritual  world  as  the  basis  for  its 
judgment.  Nevertheless,  equity  and 
good  morals  will  not  permit  one 
who  asserts  something  as  a  fact 
which  he  insists  his  readers  believe 
as  the  real  foundation  for  its  appeal 
to  those  who  may  buy  and  read 
his  work,  to  chainge  that  position 
for  profit  in  a  law  suit.”  So  Oliver 
lost  his  case.  i 

Had  he  been  less  an  occult  and  : 
been  willing  to  assert  the  originali¬ 
ty  with  him  of  the  material  in  the 
book  he  might  have  been  an 
author.  Alas,  he  was  only  a  channel 
through  which  the  spirits  flowed 
and  could  claim  no  grant  of  author¬ 
ship  or  proprietorship  from  a  non¬ 
existent  Phylos,  the  Thibetaq. 

A  somewhat  similar  situation  in¬ 
volved  the  writings  of  Stewart 
Edward  White,  a  writer  of  books 
on  philosophy  and  ethics  of  a  pop¬ 
ular  nature.  White  claimed  that 
he  had  received  through  his  wife, 
Betty,  acting  as  an  intermediary, 
communications  from  a  spirit  iden¬ 
tified  as  “Gaelic,”  and  which  he 
incorporated  in  a  manuscript  called 
“The  Job  of  Living.”  In  a  copy¬ 
right  infringement  suit  involving 
the  right  to  publish  the  manuscript 
the  court  went  off  on  the  question 
of  whether  or  not  there  had  been 


a  publication  by  White  of  the  work 
sufficient  to  throw  it  into  the  public 
domain  and  therefore  to  protect 
subsequent  publishers.  So  we  do 
not  have  another  authority  on  the 
question  of  whether  spirits  can 
assign  to  earthly  proprietors  title 
to  their  ghostly  writings. 

j _ Partners  In  Literati  Crime  | 

In  the  second  class  of  cases  a 
ghost  writer  wrote  a  book  for  a 
celebrity  which  was  published  in 
the  name  of  the  celebrity.  When 
litigation  arose  concerning  the  book 
a  literal-minded  British  court, 
before  which  it  came,  assumed  that 
since  the  ghost  writer  was  the  sole 
writer  that  he  was  therefore  the 
sole  author  and  entitled  to  the 
copyright. 

In  New  York  we  had  an  interest¬ 
ing  case  in  which  one  of  our  best 
known  Pagliaccis  of  radio,  screen 
and  television  decided  that  he 
would  like  to  have  published  under 
his  name  a  serious  novel.  He  en¬ 
tered  into  a  contract  with  a  female 
author  to  write  a  novel,  which  was 
originally  entitled  “Sit  Sti.l  My 
Soul,”  and  later  retitled  “The 
Kneeling  God.”  The  writer  con¬ 
tended  that  she  had  been  requested 
by  the  comic  to  write  a  serious 
novel  to  be  published  under  the 
comic’s  name  as  the  sole  author  in 
order  that  he  might  gain  recogni¬ 
tion  in  the  literary  field.  She  had 
been  assured,  she  said,  that  if  the 
work  was  published  under  his 
name  as  the  sole  author  there  ' 
would  be  a  large  sale  because  he 
cou  d  exploit  the  book  before  his 
huge  audience  and  that  therefore 
her  earnings  would  be  great;  his 
name  big  royalties— her  name 
small  royalties. 

But  thereafter  the  comedian 
changed  his  mind  and  decided  that 
he  would  not- permit  the  work  to  be 
pub  ished.  The  writer  sued  to  re¬ 
cover  damages  from  him.  The  court 
before  which  it  came  held  that  a 
contract  by  one  to  write  a  book  to 
be  published  under  the  name  of 
another ‘v^as  an  immoral  contract. 
The  court  said  that  by  the  allega¬ 
tions  of  the  complaint  there  was 
“apodictically  shown  a  scheme  con¬ 
cocted  and  devised  by  the  parties 
to  deliberately  foist  a  fraud  on  the 
public  in  the  manner  described; 

;n  effect  and  Ultimate  result  to  ex¬ 
tract  from  .the  public  the  cost  of 
the  book  by  means  of  deception 
practiced  upon  it.”  The  court  but¬ 
tressed  his  opinion  with  another  in 
which  it  was  said;  “thus,  if  an  au¬ 
thor  were  to  assign  to  another  the 
privilege  of  publishing  books  with 
bis  name  upon  their  title-page  .  .  . 
it  cannot  for  a  moment  be  sup¬ 
posed  that  any  court  would  protect 
such  a  supposed  right,  even  as 
against  the  original  assignor.” 

Since  the  agreement  was  void  as 
against  public  policy,  as  pro¬ 
nounced  by  the  court,  the  writer’s 
complaint  was  dismissed.  This  case 
contains  a  moral  and  a  lesson  for 
all  ghost  writers. 

But  despite  this  case,  decided  in 
1951,  the  practices  of  our  time  con¬ 
tinue.  It  might  be  wise  for  the 
ghost  writer  to  demand  coin  of  the 
physical  realm  on  the  barrel  head 
lest,  should  the  matter  come  before 
a  court  again,  the  writer  would  be 
unable  to  recover  what  the  court 
considered  the  wages  of  sin  and 
the  product  of  an  immoral  con¬ 
tract. 

St  Paul’s ‘Adults  Only’ 

Tag  on  ‘Baby  Doll’ 

St.  Paul. 

“Baby  Doll,”  playing  the  Minne¬ 
apolis  and  St.  Paul  RKO  Orpheums 
day  and  date,  is  getting  heat  from 
city  authorities  only  to  the  extent 
that  the  St.  Paul  police  chief  or¬ 
dered  that  its  attendance  be  re¬ 
stricted  to  “adults  only.” 

It  had  been  the  intention  of 
Harry  H.  Weiss,  RKO  Theatres  di¬ 
visional  manager  here,  to  advertise 
it  in  that  manner  in  both  cities 
anyway,  so  that  the  police  direc¬ 
tive  didn’t  necessitate  any  altera¬ 
tion  of  plans. 

In  St.  Paul,  which  has  a  large 
Catholic  population,  the  mayor 
and  police  chief  requested  an  ad¬ 
vance  screening  for  a  panel  of  city 
officials  in  order  to  decide  if  the 
picture  should  be  banned.  The 
panel  refused  to  recommend  its 
prohibition. 
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The  Durable  Quips  of  Will  Rogers 

By  EDDIE  CANTOR 


Ode  To  S.A.  With  I.Q. 

News  item :  “The  Flamingo  Hotel  in  Las  Vegas  is  said  to  be  work¬ 
ing  on  a  new  night  club  idea — a  line  of  chorus  cuties  all  of  whom  are 
Ph.D.’s  .  .  ( Erskine  Johnson,  NEA  release,  Dec.  19). 

I  think  that  I  shall  never  see 
A  chorus  line  of  Ph.D.’s. 

A  line  of  *  girls,  superbly  breasted, 

Trotting  out  so  highly  tested. 

Girls  who  look  at  books  all  day, 

Then,  at  night,  emerge  to  play. 

High  I.Q.’s  who  for  work  wear 
Little  save  their  own  dyed  hair. 

Upon  whose  bosoms  tomes  have  lain 
While  they  studied  reigns  in  Spain. 

Poems  are  made  by  Ph.D.’s. 

Only  God  makes  pretty  knees. 

I  cannot  think,  then,  1  shall  see 
A  chorus  girl  with  Ph.D., 

A  lovely  girl  with  dimpled  knees 
Who  also  reads'  Thucydides. 

I  might,  perchance,  a  purple  cow 
( Though  even  that  I  doubt  somehow ). 

Richard  J .  Stonesifer,  Ph.D. 
(Assoc.  Prof,  of  English  &  TV  Coordinator). 
(Franklin  &  Marshall  College) 


Shorts  Were  Great  Schooling 

By  PETE  SMITH 


( The  following  tribute  was  tele¬ 
phone-delivered  Palm  Springs,  Cal., 
to  Claremore,  Okla ^  in  early  No¬ 
vember.  It  is  reproduced  in  ex- 
eerpt—Ed. ) 

In  life,  there  was  no  one  like 
him.  In  death,  he  is  even  more 
unique.  Today,  21  years  since  that 
fatal  airplane  crash,  people  still 
chuckle  ever  his  sage  sayings — 
unpolished  gems  of  wit  and  wis¬ 
dom.  More  significant,  in  all  parts 
of  the  world.  Will  Rogers  is 
mourned  not  only  by  friends,  but 
by  admirers  who  never  even  saw 
him.  All  speak  of  him  with  a  sense 
of  deep,  personal  loss. 

Newspapers  still  quote  him.  That 
would  please  Will.  He  had  great 
respect  for  the  people  who  report 
the  news.  “I’m  a  hopeless  addict 
of  the  newspaper  drug,”  he  once 
said,  “I  read  about  eight  papers  a 
day.  When  I’m  in  a  town  with  only 
one  paper,  I  read  it  eight  times.” 

Just  the  other  day,  I  read  some 
of  his  still-timely  comments  in  one 
of  the  columns.  In  discussing  a 
Hollywood  dinner  party,  attended 
by ‘quite  a  few  elaborately-dressed 
phonies,  Rogers  commented:  “S 
think  it  would  be  better  if  more 
people  worked  for  their  dinners, 
and  fewer  dressed  for  them.” 

Another  quote,  apropos  at  this 
time,  any  year,  was  written  by  Will 
in  1932:  “Come  pretty  near  having 
two  holidays  of  equal  importance 
in  the  same  week,  Halloween  and 
election.  On  Halloween,  they  put 
pumpkins  on  their  heads,  and  on 
election,  they  don’t  have  to.” 

On  traffic,  he  said:  “I’m  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  a  vanishing  race — the  pe¬ 
destrian.  There  oughta  be  a  law 
that  nobody  should  drive  on  Sun¬ 
day  except  those  people  who  don’t 
drive  any  other  day.  Then  all  they 
can  hit  is  each  mother.  Another 
thing  that  would  help,”  he  sug¬ 
gested,  “would  be  to  allow  on  the 
streets  only  the  automobiles  that 
are  paid  for.” 

Why  is  Will  Rogers  more  alive, 
21  years  after  his  death,  than  many 
of  our  current  “names”  who  pay 


Secret  N.Y.  Meet 
Of  NT  Investors 
Hints  Proxy  Row 

National  Theatres  may  face  a 
proxy  fight  come  February’s  an¬ 
nual  meeting. 

Group  of  “dissidents”  met  last 
Thursday  (3)  in  Manhattan.  Very 
sub  rosa  but  name  of  Rueben  Res¬ 
nick  is  believed  involved.  Group 
reportedly  has  750,000  shares, 
against  2,000,000  with  management. 

Goal:  three  memberships  on 
the  Board. 


WILE  CHIDES  LEGION 


Wrongly  Imposes  Its  Will  on 
Non-Catholics 


Columbus. 

The  Catholic  Legion  of  Decency 
should  restrict  its  interpretation 
of  God’s  Commandments  to  Cath¬ 
olics  and  “we  do  not  think  that 
the  Legion  (of  Decency)  should 
impose  its  own  standards  for  the 
entire  country,”  says  Robert  A. 
Wile,  exec  secretary  of  the  Inde¬ 
pendent  Theatre  Owners  of  Ohio 
in  the  org’s  latest  bullein. 

Discussion  is  in  reference  to 
“Baby  Doll,”  which  has  been  con¬ 
demned  by  the  Legion.  “The  atten¬ 
tion  given  to  ‘Baby  Doll’  by  cer¬ 
tain  dignitaries  of  the  Catholic 
Church  will  probably  have  exactly 
the  reverse  effect  of  what  was  in¬ 
tended,”  he  says.  “Obviously,  the 
more  publicity  is  given  to  the  con¬ 
demnation,  the  more  people  will 
be  induced  to  see  the  picture.” 

In  his  recent  message  re¬ 
garding  “ Baby  Doll,”  Francis 
Cardinal  Spellman  mentioned 
the  possibility  that  his  atten¬ 
tion  might  create  a  larger  at¬ 
tendance  for  the  film,  which 
he  urged  Catholics  to  avoid 
“on  the  pain  of  sin” 

“The  Legion,  says  Wile  “may  in¬ 
terpret  God’s  Commandments  and 
judge  of  the  conformity  of  a  film 
to  them  for  its  members;  the  rist 
of  the  people  will  either  set  up 
judges  or  judge  for  themselves.” 


press  agents  ta  keep  them  In  the 
news?  Perhaps  the  secret  lies  in 
his  recipe  far  humor:  “A  gag  to  be 
any  good,”  he  instructed,  “has  ta 
be  fashioned  about  some  truth. 
The  rest  you  get  by  your  slant  on 
it  and  perhaps  by  a  wee  bit  of  ex- 
aggeiation  so’s  people  won’t  miss 
the  point.” 

That  may  explain  why  he’s  still 
quotable,  'but  it  doesn't  explain 
why  a  man  with  no  schooling — who 
never  drank  ar  smoked  —  never 
played  cards — Cared  not  at  all  for 
games  like  golf  or  tennis — num¬ 
bered  among  his  friends:  presi¬ 
dents —  kings — ranch  hands — ath¬ 
letes — stars  of  show  business — 
stage  hands— and,  at  the  same 
time,  won  enduring  affection  from 
the  public. 

I  think  I  found  the  answer  when 
we  played  together  in  the  Ziegfeld 
Follies.  Will  Rogers,  W.  C.  Fields, 
and  I,  were  such  pals,  the  rest  of 
the  company  referred  to  us  as 
“The  Three  Musketeers.”  It 
reached  a  point  where  we  were 
ready  to  “lay  down  our  laughs” 
for  one  another  (the  acid  test  for 
comedians). 

How  Will  Rogers  could  ad  lib! 
On  or  offstage.  When  one  of  the 
Ziegfeld  beauties  walked  onstage 
with  him,  Rogers  said,  “These  girls 
are  so  beautiful.  Sad  to  think  that 
20  years  from  now,  they’ll  all  be 
five  years  older.” 

In  the  dressing  room  one  eve¬ 
ning,  we  got  the  news  that  one  of 
our  girls  was  leaving  the  show  to 
get  married.  Rogers  drawled, 
“Y’know,  it’s  tough  on  Mr.  Zieg¬ 
feld — especially  when  we  go  on  the 
road  with  the  show.  In  every  town, 
some  millionaire  comes  along  and 
marries  one  of  those  wonderful 
chorus  girls  Ziggy  worked  so  hard 
to  find.  Some  of  ’em  don't  come 
back  to  the  show  for  three  or  four- 
weeks!” 

At  a  dinner  party,  I  recall  a  so¬ 
ciety  dowager  saying  to  Rogers: 
“Tell  me,  is  the  field  of  humor 
crowded?”  Will  replied,  “Only 
when  Congress  is  in  session.” 


ACLU’s  Amicus  Brief 
For  H’wood-Boycotted 
Wilson,  da  Silva,  Et  Al. 

Washington. 

The  American  Civil  Liberties 
Union  has  filed  an  amicus  curiae 
brief  with  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court, 
endorsing  the  ex-Hollywooders  who 
claim  they’ve  been  unjustly  black¬ 
listed  for  taking  the  Fifth  Amend¬ 
ment  and  similar  reasons. 

High  Court  has  not  yet  decided 
whether  to  hear  the  appeal  of  the 
Hollywood  group  which  appealed 
to  the’ Court  Nov.  2  from  rulings 
of  the  California  state  courts. 
These  rejected  a  suit  to  end  en¬ 
forced  unemployment  of  Michael 
Wilson,  Gale  Sondergaard,  Howard 
da  Silva,  Paul  Jarrico,  et  al. 

By  refusing  “to  grant  petitioners 
relief  from  respondents’  blacklist,” 
contends  the  brief  of  the  Southern 
California  Branch  of  ACLU,  the 
state  courts  in  effect  made  the  al¬ 
leged  blacklist  a  “state  action  and 
therefore  unconstitutionally  de¬ 
prives  petitioners  of  their  liberty 
and  property  without  due  process 
of  law.” 

The  suit  aimed  at  the  film  stu¬ 
dios,  their  executives,  and  the 
House  Un-American  Activities 
Committee.  A  reply  to  the  ACLU 
brief  that  the  .  the  Supreme  Court 
“is  without  jurisdiction  because 
the  federal  question  which  is  now 
sought  to  have  reviewed  was  not 
timely  raised  below  in  accordance 
with  state  practice.  There  is  no 
federal  question  involved  at  bar 
but  only  a  question  of  the  correct¬ 
ness  of  a  state  court’s  decision  of 
a  local  law.” 


Hajloran  Omaha  Barker 

Omaha. 

Pat  Halloran,  branch  manager  of 
Buena  Vista’s  offices  here,  elected 
Chief  Barker  of  Omaha  Variety 
Tent  No.  16;  succeeds  J.  Robert 
Hoff. 

Don*  Hammond,  of  Romeo-Ham- 
mond  Productions,  was  named  first 
assistant  barker;  Norman  Nielsen, 
branch  manager  of  RKO  Pictures, 
second  assistant;  George  Regan, 
branch  manager  of  20th-Fox,  prop¬ 
erty  master;  and  Glenn  Trump, 
press  agent  of  Ak-Sar-Ben,  dough- 
guy. 


Recall  Rogers’ 

.  Offbeat  Olio 
In  ‘3  Cheers’ 

By  LEONARD  TRAUBE 

Almost  everybody  in  and  out  of 
show  business  has’  a  highly  per¬ 
sonated  note  up  his  sleeve  as  to 
who-made-good-when.  This  mental 
rendezvous  with  history  is  often 
brought  to  the  surface  by  some¬ 
thing  he  has  seen  or  heard  that 
arrested  his  attention.  In  this  writ¬ 
er’s  case  it  was  an  obitistic  type  of 
column  on  the  Palace  and  Vaude¬ 
ville  titled  “Memories  Are  Made 
of  This,”  by  Walter  Winchell  in 
his  syndicated  pillar  a  few  weeks 
ago. 

In  Paragraph  7 — which  by  coin¬ 
cidence  happens  to  be  the  next-to-  J 
closing  spot  at  today’s  Palace —  | 
Winchell  said  that  finger-pointing 
celebrities  in  the  audience  origi¬ 
nated  at  the  Palace  and  not  in  tele¬ 
vision.  Leaving  this  thinly  veiled 
barb  at  Ed  Sullivan  aside,  the 
stand  -  up  -  and  -  take  -  a  -  bow  line 
evoked  visions  of  Will  Rogers.  The 
rope  -  spinning  drawler  didn’t  in¬ 
vent  the  we-have-here-in-the-audi- 
ence  technique,  but  he  certainly 
was  a  master  of  that  kind  of  point¬ 
er-outing;  in  my  book  the  master. 

Although  the  Oklahoma  buster 
of  stuffed  shirtism  had  come  upon 
the  American  scene  years  before, 

I  got  my  first  paid-performance, 
flesh-and-blood  look  at  Rogers  sea¬ 
son  1928-1929.  That  year  didn’t 
come  out  of  my  hat.  It  says  in 
Variety’s  File  of  Plays  on  Broad¬ 
way  that  this  was  the  season 
“Three  Cheers”  opened  at  the 
Globe.  I  didn’t  think  it  was  that 
long  ago — “it  seems  only  yester¬ 
day” — but  who  am  I  to  launch  an 
assault  on  this  hallowed  compen¬ 
dium  of  legitimate  works?  Any¬ 
way,  it  is  my  recollection  that 
Rogers  had  been  rushed  into  the 
show  for  his  good  friend  Fred 
Stone,  who  was  either  taken  down 
with  an  ailment  or  levelled  by  one 
of  his  numerous  challenges  to  the 
airplane  whirling  he  loved  so  much 
(and,  upon  reflection,  an  ironic 
twist  considering  that’s  how  Rog¬ 
ers  met  his  death  with  patcheye 
Wiley  Post). 

The  night  I  caught  “Three 
Cheers”  there  was  the  usual  car¬ 
load  of  headliners  in  the  audience, 
and  Rogers  picked  them  off  with 
amazing  rapidity  in  priceless  one- 
iiners  and  more  extended  observa¬ 
tions.  Never  in  all  theatre  history 
have  more  people  been  more 
anxious  to  be  mentioned  by  Rog¬ 
ers,  whether  with  stiletto  thrusts 
or  sweetness  &  light,  which  may 
constitute  some  measure  of  the 
universal  esteem  in  which  he  was 
held  by  all — friend — or  foe,  if  any 
(and  there  couldn’t  be). 

But  to  go  back  to  the  script,  it 
got  so  at  one  point  during  a  high 
moment  in  “Three  Cheers”  that 
Dorothy  Stone,  eldest,  most  talent¬ 
ed  and  most  beauteous  of  Fred 
Stone’s  daughters,  gave  up  and, 
laughing  herself  sick  and  silly,  said 
real  “out  loud”  that  Rogers  was 
throwing  her  off  and  that  she 
couldn’t  continue  with  the  “book” 
of  the  show.  Characteristically, 
Rogers  reacted  to  this  by  picking 
off  a  dozen  other  millionaires  and 
mountebanks  in  the  pews,  getting 
back  on  the  script  track  after  may¬ 
be  15  minutes  of  one  of  the  great¬ 
est  offbeat  “olios”  I  have’  ever 
seen  on  any  type  of  stage. 

No,  Rogers  didn't  create  the 
take-a-bow  pitch,  but  it  was  he  who 
made  a  fine  art  out  of  ribbing  his 
pickees  and  this  treatment  became 
part  of  his  trademark.  Much  like 
De  Wolf  Hopper,  who  never  got 
away  from  a  legiter  any  night 
without  being  stampeded  into  de¬ 
claiming  his  “Casey  at  the  Bat,” 
which  I  saw  him  do  in  his  last  play 
on  Broadway,  “The  Monster.” 


‘SNEAK’ GAYNOR  TEST 
FOR  FORBUSH  ROLE 

Footage  of  an  extensive  test 
made  by  Mitzi  Gaynor  for  the  role 
of  Nellie  Forbush  in  20th-Fox’s 
film  version  of  “South  Pacific” 
will  be  eyed  in  the  next  few  days 
by  Richard  Rodgers  &  Oscar  Ham- 
merstein  2d. 

The  Gaynor  test  was  made  quiet¬ 
ly  on  the  Coast  10  days  ago  with 
Joshua  Logan  directing.  Rossano 
Brazzi  already  has  been  set  for  the 
male  lead. 


Hollywood. 

The  doors  of  a  long  established 
training  school  for  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  new  motion  picture  talent 
are  being  closed.  But  tight. 

This  is  being  brought  about  by 
the  fadeout  of  live-action  short 
subjects  for  theatre  presentation. 

Although  I  have  not  been  asso¬ 
ciated  with  this  branch  of  enter¬ 
tainment  for  several  years,  I  have 
watched  its  decline  with  no  little 
regret.  For  from  its  ranks  have 
come  many  greats  in  show  busi¬ 
ness.  And  from  this  field  could 
come  many  future  greats. 

Among  those  who  cut  their 
artistic  eye  teeth  on  short  subjects 
in  their  early  days  are  such  top¬ 
flight  talents  as  George  Stevens, 
Leo  McCarey,  Judy  Garland,  Bing 
Crosby,  Jimmy  Stewart,  Norman 
Taurog,  Frank  Capra  and  many 
others. 

Under  the  guidance  of  men  like 
Mack  Sennett,  Hal  Roach  and  the 
Christie  brothers,  struggling  artists 
learned  their  stuff  and  went  on  to 
become  world  famous  for  their 
cinema  accomplishments. 

During  the  period  in  which  I 
worked  around  the  vineyards  of 
fcaturettes,  many  others  at  various 
studios  also  took  their  first  crack 
at  the  movies  in  one  and  two- 
reelers.  A  good  number  of  them 
hit  the  jackpot  in  the  world  of 
entertainment. 


Long  On  Names 


In  my  own  case  at  MGM  it  was 
my  privilege  to  introduce  a  number 
of  talented  people  to  their  first 
motion  picture  chores.  Among 
them  was  a  guy  named  Buddy 
Adler  who  worked  with  me  for 
years  as  a  writer.  He,  together  with 
another  youngster  named  George 
Sidney,  who  directed  h:s  first  and 
many  subsequent  shorts  for  me, 
helped  me  win  a  couple  of  Oscars. 

Other  bright  lads  who  became 
motion  picture  directors  for  me 
were  Dave  Miller  and  Fred  Zin- 
nemann.  Dave  O’Brien,  a  straight- 
man,  developed  into  a  grand  come¬ 
dian  in  my  pictures.  Arthur  Marx, 
playwright  and  author  of  no  little 
note  and  Joe  Ansen  started  their 
movie  comedy  writing  under 
my  lash.  Hal  Elias  contributed  no 
little  as  did  Phil  Anderson,  Joe 
Dietrick  and  many  others. 

In  the  days  when  Fred  Quimby, 
Jack  Chertok,  Jack  Cummings, 
Jerry  Bressler,  Dick  Goldstone 
and  Jules  White  toiled  at  Metro, 
shorts  drew  world  wide  attention 
to  personalities  such  as  John 
Nesbitt,  Robert  Benchley,  Roy 
Rowland,  Chic  Sale,  Carey  Wilson, 
Will  Jason  to  name  only  some. 

Where  once  short  subjects  were 
featured  on  marquees  and  in  news¬ 
paper  advertising  as  important 
attractions  on  the  bill,  today  the 
double  feature  practice— which  has 
persisted  through  later  years  — 
has  obliterated  if  not  buried  them 
completely. 

With  the  coming  of  wide  screen 
systems,  short  subject  producers 
thrilled  to  new  hopes.  However, 
while  production  costs  rocketed, 
theatre  rentals  failed  to  keep  pace 
with  negative  expenditures.  Today, 
in  many  instances,  exhibitors  are 
playing  normal  screen  sized  shorts 
instead  of  wide  screen  subjects  not 


because  they  are  better  but  because 
they  are  cheaper.  Instead  of  at¬ 
tractions,  as  they  were  in  the  past, 
shorts  have  become  fillers  and 
chasers. 

Place  the  blame  where  you  will,, 
it  all  boils  down  to  high  production 
costs  and  low  theatre  rentals. 
Unless  something  is  done  to  correct 
that  situation  the  death  knell  has 
been  sounded' for  theatrical  shorts 
— and  that  includes  cartoons. 


US.  Distribs  Too 
Costly  Hooked-Up 
On  Continent? 

American  distributors  in  Europe 
will  sooner  or  later  have  to  merge 
their  releasing  facilities  on  the 
Continent  to  effect  savings  and 
bring  down  soaring  costs. 

Opinion  was  voiced  in  Manhat¬ 
tan  last  week  by  an  industry  exec 
intimately  familiar  with  the  Amer¬ 
ican  position  in  Europe. 

“The  current  situation,  with  most 
of  the  companies  maintaining  their 
own  branches,  is  untenable  in  the 
long  run  and  under  present  condi¬ 
tions,”  he  said.  “There  is  no  rea¬ 
son  why  the  companies  couldn’t 
have  their  product  distributed  by 
competent  local  organizations.” 

.  The  production  cutdown,  which 
affected  American  exhibs  during 
the  past  year  and  a  half,  is  now 
catching  up  with  Europe,  where 
the  companies  are  always  between 
six  months  to  a  year  behind.  As  a 
result,  the  American  distributors 
are  constantly  screening  indie  and 
foreign  films  to  handle  abroad.  On 
the  whole,  except  for  Columbia 
and  except  in  Britain,  the  U.S.  out¬ 
fits  have  refrained  from  any  large- 
scale  investment  in  local  produc¬ 
tion. 

As  in  the  U.S.,  the  administra¬ 
tive  and  operational  costs  of  the 
American  distributors  abroad  are 
continuing  to  go  up  and,  in  areas 
where  importation  is  limited,  the 
question  has  definitely  arisen 
whether  it’s  worth  while  to  con¬ 
tinue  maintaining  a  full  organiza¬ 
tion. 


Fanny  Brice ‘Snooks’ 
Inspiration  for  New 
NBC  Telefilm  Series 

Hollywood. 

NBC-TV  producer  Jess  Oppen- 
heimer  will  use  Fanny  Brice  radio 
material  in  a  new  network  telefilm 
series  tentatively  titled  “Minnie 
and  Snooks,”  slated  to  roll  late  in 
February.  Show  will  revolve 
around  a  fictional  showbiz  person¬ 
ality  who  utilizes  baby  voice  char¬ 
acter,  but  Oppenheimer  empha¬ 
sizes  it  won’t  be  a  Brice  biopic. 

He’s  also  slated  to  do  a  series 
10  hour  long  telepix  based  on  mod¬ 
ern  concepts  of  the  10  Command¬ 
ments;  and  will  develop  a  comedy 
series  for  Nanette  Fabray  and 
Betty  Hutton. 
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Fifty-first  Anniversary 


"Michael  Todd's  show  makes  this  a 

better  world”..  .and  the  whole  world  loves  it! 

— Mark  Barron t  Associated  Press 


fJOT  Motion  Picture  Critics  say...| 


“Spectacular  Entertainment— Mr.  Todd 
outdoes  the  movies  with  'Around  The 
World  in  80  Days*.”  Crow»W-N.Y  times 

"★★★★!  A  SMASH  HIT. 

The  most  star-studded  film  of  all 

time!  "  Comaron-N.  Y.  DAILY  NEWS 

“Will  be  playing  there  the  rest  of 
our  lives ...  don’t  miss  It!* 

Kupferberg—N.  Y.  HERALD-TRIBUNE 

“IT  IS  A  DOWNRIGHT  JOY!’ 

Govt-united  press 

“Absolutely  THE  TOPS... 
earth-shaking  beauty.” 

Pefjw/clc— N.Y  JOURNAL-AMERICAN 

"TITANIC,  TITILLATING,  and 
THRILLING... it’s  a  pip!" 

Gilbert— N.Y.  MIRROR 

“BREATHTAKING 

SUPERSPECTACLE” 

Wiiufen— N.Y.  POST 

"WHEE-EEEE.  Romping  Farce... 
dazzling  picture...$olid  delight! " 

Coot— N.Y.  WORLD -TELEGRAM  &  SUN 

"A  marvelous  movie.. /SUPER- 
MAGNAGORGEOUS*.  Prodigious 
array  of  wonder,  splendor, 
sights  and  sounds.” 

Beouforf— CHRISTIAN  SCIENCE  MONITOR 


“The  only  unponderous  spectacle 
in  show  business.”  john  chapman 


"Delightful  Fun  and  an  Absolute 
Triumph  of  Imagination.  Gaiety 
and  Showmanship." 

RICHARD  WATTS,  JR. 


“It’s  a  rewarding  show-full  of 
variety  and  excitement." 


“The  miracle  of* 
all  miracles.” 

Max  Liobman— NBC 


"A  great  wide,  wide 
WONDERFUL  SMASH!" 

Dav#  Garroway—  NBC 

“It’s  Dan-Dan-Dandy !” 

Joe  fei®  Gleason— CBS 

" Your  chair  in  the  theatre  is  a  ticket 
to  enchantment.  One  of  the  most 
wonderful  movie  adventures  I've  ever 
experienced  *  Ben  Grai/er-NBC 

“‘Around  The  World  in  80  Days’ 
should  be  a  serial-we  just  want 
to  keep  looking  at  it  week  after 
week.”  fox  t  jinx 

"Home  and  abroad ,  everyone  should  see 
'Around  The  World  in  80  Days'." 

Arlene  Francis— NBC 


“Great,  great  show 

... a  new  epic!" 

WALTER  WINCHELL 


"A  smashing  triumph . . . 
hits  the  jackpot!”  ed  suluvan 

'The  most  spectacular,  most  wonderfully 
entertaining  picture  we  have  had  in  years 
and  years  and  years',  hedda  hopper 

"The  whole  world  mast  see . 
'Around  the  World  in  80  Days'.” 

LOUEILA  PARSONS 

“Mike  Todd’s  a  Genius... 

picture's  a  smash  hit!” 

EARL  WILSON 

"Clean,  clever,  classy.  Will  gross 
0,000,000 .  Thisyou  must  see.” 

DOROTHY  KILGALLEN 


"Great  entertainment 
•..could  fill  Madison 
Square  Garden  three 
times  a  day,  forever!” 

HY  GARDNER 


^PURELY  WONDERFUL  FUNP 

ROBERT  SYLVESTER 


“Loved  it!  Go,  take  the  kids,  the  maiden 
aunt,  and  your  raffish  old  Uncle  lake!” 

BOB  CONSIDINE 

“From  sublimeto  heavenly” 

FRANK  FARRELL 


"Who  ever  thought  he'd 
live  to  see  the  day  when 
tickets  to  a  movie  would  be 
as  difficult  to  scrounge  as 
those  to  'My  Fair  Lady’?” 

INEZ  ROBB 

” Michael  Todd's  r80  Days 9  is  a 
masterpiece,  any  way  you  take  it.  99 

DANTQN  WALKER 

“‘Around  the  World9 
is  out  of  this  world !” 

.  IRV.  KUPCINET 

fin 

'/dtautd  tdc  TOoM'l  " 

ELSA  MAXWELL 


[.W  The  Magazines  say,.. 


“A  remarkable  feat  of 

ItOVIE-MAKING!” 

_  LIFE 

“The  world's  liveliest  show¬ 
man  has  made  Hollywood’s 
liveliest  movie.  There  is  only 
one  Todd.”  this  week 

" extravagant !. .  .funny! 
SPECTACULAR!”  mi 


“The  biggest  and  the  most  successful 
movies  ordinarily  create  little  stir  on 
Broadway.  But  Mike  Todd's  fantastic 
*what-is-it\..so  new  that  nobody  could 
describe  it... does  just  that!”  NEWSWEEK 

“Entertainment  at  its  best!” 

REDBOOK 

"Big  splashy.  The  actors  are 
all  fine,  and  the  scenic  effects 
are  tremendous!"  the  new  yorker 

"superb  entertainment 
for  the  entire  family!9* 

CORONET 


'recommended  to  lovers  of  anything 
because  it  has  just  about  everything/ 

HOLIDAY 


"The  year’s  best-class  trip!” 

- -  COLLIER'S 


“The  human  race  has  never  before 
seen  entertainment  such  as  this.11 

NATIONAL  BOARD  OF  REVIEW 


Public  Figures  say... 


‘‘I’m  overwhelmed/’ 

JOHN  RINGLING  NORTH 

“I  stamped,  clapped  and  raised 
hurrahs.”  robert  moses 

“Thanks  for  a 

wonderful  evening/1 

JOSHUA  LOGAN 

"Staggering!  A  most  unique  and  won¬ 
derful  film /  moss  hart 


"I  am  still  in  a  state  of  wonder 
at  your  remarkable  film— per¬ 
fection  in  every  department” 

COLE  PORTER 


■MT  The  Show  Press  says... 


“Smasheroo!  Sure  fire  hit 

of  the  year.  DAILY  VARIETY 

“The  greatest  show  ever  seen  on  stage 
or  screen /  Hollywood  reporter 

“  Treat  for  movie-goers, 

A  great  adventurel” 

BOXOFFICE  MAGAZINE 


“Solid  showmanship... a 
jumbo  extravaganza." 

MOTION  PICTURE  HERALD 

“ Ranks  among  the  greatest 
motion  pictures. .  .pure  joy 
all  the  way.”  film  daily 


The  Fan  Magazines  say... 


" One  of  the  best  pictures  I 
ever  saw."  modern  screen 

“Opens  up  a  new  dimension 

in  motion  pictures.”  PHOTOPLAY 

"Four  stars... outstanding 
picture  of  the  month/ 

MOTION  PICTURE 

“A  rare  delight  to  the  eyes,  ears 
and  mind;  the  most  spectacular  of 
the  motion  picture  medium  today 
and  the  film  classic  of  tomorrow.” 

_ _  MOVIELAND 


pFE*"  The  Literary  Circle  says... 


f'a  good  show. . .  replete  with 
comedy,  circus  attractions, 
spectacles. ..Go  see  it!” 

SATURDAY  REVIEW  OF  UTERATURE 

MSImpIy  wonderful!9* 

BENNETT  CERF 


"One  of  the  greatest  shows- I’ve 
ever  seen.”  william  saroyan 


“Family  Medal  Award. 
Rated  Excellent.” 

PARENTS'  MAGAZINE 


"A  fantastic  movie.  Good  House* 
keeping  gives  it  not  4  but  40 

StOrS."  GOOD  HOUSEKEEPING 

“I  predict  that  we  will  be  taking  our  grand¬ 
children  to  see  it  20  or  even  more  years 

hence/  EVERYWOMAN'S  MAGAZINE 

“A  delightful  fantasy.... 
merry  and  magnificently 

SCeniC."  WOMAN'S  HOME  companion 

"Equals  at  least  3  of  the  best 
pictures  of  any  year/ 

mademoiselle 


MF~  International  Press  says... 


“A  spectacle— artistic,  full 
of  humor  and  grace.” 

_  LA  PRENSA 

"A  cinema  triumph. 

London  will  love  it.” 

LONDON  DAILY  TEL. 

"Michael  Todd  is  a  producer 
who,  without  any  doubt,  will 
lead  moviedom  on  the  road 
to  greater  glory.”  France  amerique 

"magnificent. . .  spectacular 
...cinema  magic  at  its  best 

_ IL  PROGRESSO 

"The  enthusiastic  spectators 
could  hardly  see  enough." 

STAATS-ZEITUNO 

'The  craziest  and  most  wonderful  thing 
that  I  have  ever  seen/  London  express 


The  Big  Show 


**»  80  ^ 


Michael  Todd  presents  the  big  show 


ABOUND  (BE  WORLD 
IH  DO  MTS 


d/arrr/nf/ 


DAVID  NIVEN 
CANTINFLAS 
ROBERT  NEWTON 
SHIRLEY  MacLAlNE 


Featuring  tha  following*  Cameo  *  Stars:  Charles  Boyer  *  Joe  E.  Brown  •  Martino  Carol 
John  Carradino  •  Charlea  Cobum  .  Ronald  Colman  *  Molvillo  Coopor  *  Noel  Coward 
Finlay  Currie  •  Reginald  Denny  .  Andy  Devine  •  Marlene  Dietrich  •  Luia  Dominguin 
Fernandel  •  Walter  Fitzgerald  »  Sir  John  Gielgud  *  Hermione  Gingoldr .  Jose  Greco  •  Sir 
Cedric  Hardwicke  »  Trevor  Howard  •  Glynis  Johns  •  Busier  Keaton  *  Evelyn  Keyes 
Beatrice  Lillie  »  Peter  Lorre  *  Edmund  Lowe  .  Col.  Tim  McCoy  *  Victor  McLaglen  *  A.  E. 
Matthews  »  Mike  Mazurki  «  John  Mills  *  Robort  Morley  .  Alan  Mowbray  .  Ed 
Murrow  •  Jack  Oakio  .  George  Raft  •  Gilbert  Roland  *  Cesar  Romero  *  Frank  Sinatra 
Red  Skelton  *  Ronald  Squire .  •  Basil  Sydney  •  Richard  Watlis  *  Haroouri  William* 


TECHNICOLOR®  •  From  tha  Classic  by  JULES  VERNE  •  Scrssnplay  by  S,  J.  PERELMAN  •  Directed  by  MICHAEL  ANDERSON  •  Produced  by  MICHAEL  TODD 
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The  Roman  Rambler 

Finds  Rome  Ain't  What  It  Used  To  Be 

•  By  SAM’L  STEENMAN  ,  .  ■  — 


The  Indestructible  Western 

By  FRANK  GRUBER 


(Rome  correspondent  for  European 
edition  of  N.Y.  Herald-Tribune) 
Rome. 

Only  2,000  years  ago  come  March 
15,  the  conspirators  stabbed  Julius 
Caesar  to  death  in  the  Rome 
Forum.  While  this  event  contrib¬ 
uted  to  show  business  via  a  play  by 
Shakespeare  written  some  16  cen¬ 
turies  later,  the  great  days  of  Rome 
as  a  theatre  town  came  to  some 
kind  of  an  end  with  the  sordid 
event  which  occurred  on  the  Ides 
of  March  in  the  year  43  B.C. 

Today  they  are  developing  a 
park  in  the  huge  area  which  was 
covered  by  the  Circo  Massimo 
where  Nero  found  his  pleasure  in 
sending  the  Christian  martyrs  to 
the  lions.  The  ruins  of  the  Colos¬ 
seum  still  stand,  and  contrary  to 
available  picture  postcards,  no 
martyrs  were  even  sent  to  the  lions 
here  because  it  was  the  place 
where  the  gladiators  battled  to  the 
death  once  they  had  saluted  Caesar. 
The  ruins  of  the  Teatro  Marcello 
stand  with  apartments  atop  them. 
In  the  remnants  of  the  Teatro  di 
Pompeii  one  finds  the  restaurant 
Da  Pancrazio.  There  was  great 
theatre  in  the  old  days  and  the 
ruins  are  here  to  prove  it. 

Show  business  in  modern  Rome 
is  something  else  again.  It’s  the  | 
victim  of  the  free-loader  more  than  ( 
anything  else.  One  recent  day  at  a 
Rome-Florence  football  game  there 
were  65,000  people  in  the  stands  of 
the  100,000-seat  Olympic  Stadium- 
built  by  Mussolini  for  the  never- 
held  1940  Olympics  and  now  dedi¬ 
cated  to  the  coming  1960  Olympics. 
When  boxoffice  figures  were  re¬ 
leased,  the  reckoning  showed  there 
had  been  30,000  paid  admissions. 
Who  gets  the  other  tickets?  The 
press?  Not  on  your  life.  It  goes 
to  government  officials  who  have 
carved,  but  literally  carved  their 
way  into  all  forms  of  entertain¬ 
ment. 

When  “Porgy  and  Bess”  came  to 
Rome — the  only  place  where  it  was 
not  a  rousing  success — it  opened  in 
the  Quattro  Fontane  with  some 
1,100  seats.  At  capacity  the  produc¬ 
tion  might  have  broken  even.  But 
when  the  management  was  given 
the  theatre  chart  there  was  105  X 
marks  on  the  plan.  It  was  explain¬ 
ed  that  these  were  for  government 
officials.  A  lot  of  tickets  for  the 
government  for  opening  night,  the 
production  management  complain¬ 
ed.  But  the  theatre-owner  explain¬ 
ed  very  quickly  that  these  seats 
were  not  only  for  opening  night,  but 
for  every  night.  They  could  never 
be  sold  because  they  were  held  in 
perpetuity  by  various  government 
departments.  The  situation  holds 
good  for  every  theatre  in  Italy. 

Movie-owners  complaining  about 
the  great  number  of  passes  which 
are  outstanding  have  taken  one 
step — they  have  barred  the  film 
writers  from  free  access.  Result 
is  that  they  get  less  publicity.  But 
they  dare  not  speak  up  to  the  gov¬ 
ernment  officials  who  lead  the  audi¬ 
ences  with  their  families,  their  re¬ 
latives  and  their  friends.  Who  can 
complain  in  a  country  where  the 
government  subsidy  is  an  important 
show  biz  element? 

Popular  prices  are  no  element  in 
reducing  the  number  of  free  passes 
in  the  theatres.  At  the  Baths  of 
Caracalla  where  more  than  20,000 
people  watch  outdoor  performances 
of  opera  during  the  summer  with 
nearly  half  the  seats  at  less  than  $1, 
the  average  paid  attendance  per 
performance  runs  about  5,000  al¬ 
though  the  house  is  usually  capa¬ 
city.  The  ever-present  government 
subsidy  is  there  and  the  politi¬ 
cos  use  the  tickets  to  reward 
what  it  might  have  meant  to  woo 
their  political  followers.  Think  of 
Wagner  in  the  last  election  if  he 
could  have  passed  out  tickets  to 
three-quarters  of  the  house  of  “My 
Fair  Lady”  every  night.  It  could 
have  been  a  landslide. 

I  WtitTPays?  f 

To  pay  for  tickets  is  somewhat 
de  trop  in  sunny  Italy.  The  sun¬ 
nier  the  area  the  less  fashionable  it 
is.  In  northern  Milano  La  Scala 
Opera  House  gets  along  with  al¬ 
most  no  subsidy  because  people  ac¬ 
tually  buy  tickets,  but  as  we  travel 
south  to  Genoa,  Florence,  Rome, 
Naples  and  Palermo,  the  subsidy 
increases.  Nine  of  the  1ft  major 
opera  houses  in  the  land  cduld  not 
exist  without  the  government  sub¬ 
sidy.  And  this  holds  true  for  con¬ 
cert,  theatre  and  classic  revivals. 
Only  musical  comedy,  which  plays 
the  large  cities  at  a  $6-$7  top  man¬ 


ages  to  get  along  without  govern¬ 
ment  aid. 

The  subsidy  means  that  the  thea¬ 
tre  must  take  orders  and  that,  in  it¬ 
self,  makes  for  a  political  show 
business — so  many  plays  must  be 
by  Italian  authors  whether  they  are 
good  or  not.  John  Mather  who 
tried  a  noble  experiment  two  years 
back  by  organizing  the  “Playhouse 
of  Rome”  English-speaking  stock 
company,  found  that  he  had  a  loser. 
When  he  thought  of  trying  another 
season  he  was  offered  a  subsidy  but 
it  meant  he  would  not  have  free 
choice  mr  the  plays  he  selected.  He 
dropped  the  project. 

A  top-grade  traveling  attraction, 
particularly  a  foreign  one,  cannot 
do  too  much  business  here  unless 
it  plays  to  a  guaranteed  house, 
which  means  a  subscription  audi¬ 
ence.  Rome,  for  instance,  has  three 
such  programs.  New  York  City 
Ballet  sold  out  as  part  of  the  Opera 
program,  but  Theatre  Ballet  and 
Sadler’s  Wells  Ballet  had  to  be 
content  with  something  less  be¬ 
cause  they  were  not  on  a  subscrip¬ 
tion  program.  The  same  is  true  of 
the  experiences  of  “.Porgy  and 
Bess”  and  “Oklahoma”  in  recent 
seasons. _ 

j _  Television? _ [ 

What  is  ahead  for  show  business 
is  almost  anyone’s  guess.  The  im¬ 
pact  of  television  has  not  yet  been 
felt.  Commercial  television  comes 
into  being  on  Feb.  1,  1957  and  it 
will  probably  mean  much  more 
improved  programs.  But  one  way 
or  the  other,  the  film  people  have 
had  a  taste  of  what  tv  can  do.  Only 
a  few  weeks  more  than  one  year 
old,  “Lascia  o  Radoppia,”  the 
5,120,000  lire  program,  has  made 
its  mark.  Originally  a  Saturday 
night  feature  it.  killed  attendance 
on  the  best  movie  night  of  the 
week.  Complaints  by  the  theatres 
brought  a  shift  of  the  program  to 
Thursday  since  all  spectacle  is  con¬ 
trolled  by  the  same  government 
department— television,  radio,  the¬ 
atre,  opera,  symphony,  films, 
sports,  etc.  Now  on  Thursday  the 
only  way  the  theatres  lure  custom¬ 
ers  is  by  stopping  the  show  for  an 
hour  at  9  p.m.  to  offer  the  tv  pro¬ 
gram.  Some  of  the  legit  theatres 
use  the  same  device  and  others 
shut  down  entirely  Thursday  night. 

But  what  happens  if  the  other 
nights  develop  outstanding  pro¬ 
grams?  It  is  now  happening  with 
Sunday  Night’s  “Primo  Applauso” 
which  is  a  “Talent  Scouts”  type 
program. 

Italy  was  prosperous  in  the  an¬ 
cient  Roman  days  when  Rome 
ruled  the  world.  Italy  is  a  prosper¬ 
ous  land  today  and  even  the  pov¬ 
erty  of  the  southern  sections  is  be¬ 
ing  overcome  successfully.  To¬ 
day  the  land  which  is  known  as 
“Hollywood-By-The-Tiber”  is  flou¬ 
rishing  because  of  a  record  influx 
of  American  film  production.  The 
Italian  shoestring  producers  '  who 
have  been  in  their  storm  cellars 
are  beginning  to  appear  once  again 
on  the  VV  Beach  with  their  gran¬ 
diose  plans.  Maybe  it  means  there 
will  be  another  great  era  in  show 
business  in  Italy.  Maybe  things 
will  pick  up  in  Rome. 

It’s  a  big  maybe  and  it  will  prob¬ 
ably  stay  a  maybe  because  there  is 
no  sign  that  the  free-loader  is  go¬ 
ing  to  disappear.  Once  he  is  given 
nourishment  he  multiplies  like  the 
Japanese  beetle.  The  quarantine 
effort  is  too  late  and  it  is  being 
applied  in  the  wrong  .places.  He 
represents  a  hardy  species  and  he 
will  go  on  feeding  at  the  theatrical 
trough  for  a  long  time  to  come.  If 
one  government  goes  out,  he  will 
attach  himself  to  the  new  one.  It 
looks  as  if  Rome  is  going  to  stay 
a  lousy  show  town  for  a  long  time 
to  come. 

What  a  memorial  for  a  guy  who 
has  lasted  as  long  as  old  Julius  in 
public  memory.  He  never  realized 
that  what  Brutus  did  to  him  may 
have  been  the  best  thing  that  could 
have  happened  to  him — he  didn’t 
live  to  see  the  good  old  days  in 
Rome  die  a  more  horrible  death 
than  he  suffered. 


Can.  Tees  Off  U.S.  Mag  Tax 

Ottawa. 

Effective  New  Year’s  Day,  Can¬ 
ada  started  collecting  a  20%  tax 
on  ads  in  “Canadian  editions”  of 
10  U.S.  mags. 

The  government  anticipates 
$675,000  this  year  from  Time, 
.‘’525,000  from  Reader’s  Digest,  the 
two  largest,  with  a  total  of  $2,000,- 
000  from  all. 


( From  Variety,  March  26,  1930) 

Scarface  Al’s  Scheme; 
Bootlegger’s  Trade  Wkly. 

Chicago,  March  25. 

A1  Capone  thinks  he  has  struck 
a  scheme  that  will  stop  all  strife 
between  bootleggers  and  beer  run¬ 
ners.  . 

“If  you  Variety  guys,”  said  the 
scarfaced  one,  as  he  called  at 
Variety’s  office  here,  “would  get 
out  a  trade  paper  for  the  booze  biz, 
giving  the  grosses  of- what  the  dif¬ 
ferent  mobs  are*  doing  weekly,  it 
would  end  all  battles  over  double¬ 
crossing. 

“Don’t  you  see,  if  ‘The  Bootleg¬ 
gers’  Guide’  would  say  the  South 
Side  mob  did  $43,890  last  week 
and  the  West  Side  bunch  got  $67,- 
800,  etc.,  all  over  the  country,  like 
Variety  does-  with  the  theatres, 
there  wouldn’t  be  any  squawks  be¬ 
cause  ‘The  Bootleggers’  Guide’ 
wouldn’t  admit  it  was  wrong. 

“Think  it  over,  bozos.  It’s  a 
great  chance,  and  there  isn’t  a 
trade  paper  in  the  racket.” 

Popcorn  Reigns 
But  Dill  Pickle 
Has  Its  Glamour 

By  JOHN  QUINN 

Kansas  City. 

Popcorn  is  the  undisputed  champ 
of  the  concession  stand,  now  as  it 
was  20  years  ago.  But  it  is  continu¬ 
ally  challenged  by  other  entries, 
and  there  is  a  never-ending  list  of 
new  entries  trying  to  elbow  into 
the  snack  revenue. 

An  informal  survey  of  theatre 
managers  in  this  area  shows  that 
new  items  are  being  tried  out  al¬ 
most  continually,  in  indoor  the¬ 
atres  as  well  as  drive-ins  where 
the  snack  has  reached  new  highs 
of  variety  and  volume. 

A  most  unusual  new  item  to 
catch  on  here  recently  is  the  dill 
pickle.  It  is  not  entirely  new  to 
concession  stands,  but  has  never 
had  much  of  a  play  here.  For  a 
dime  the  attendant  at  the  Granada 
Theatre  in  Kansas  City,  Kansas, 
will  reach  into  the  barrel  and  hand 
you  a  dripping  dill. 

Perhaps  one  reason  the  Granada 
is  having  singular  success  is  be¬ 
cause  Charles  Barnes,  manager* 
•gives  the  pickle  first  class  mer¬ 
chandising.  He  has  taken  a  keg 
and  handsomely  refinished  and 
stained  it,  labelled  it  “Ye  Olde 
Pickle  Barrel”  and  built  a  steady 
trade  on  this  sweet-sour  snack. 

The  Roxy  Theatre  of  the  Dur- 
wood  circuit  has  just  put  in  hot 
chocolate,  and  early  returns  indi¬ 
cate  it  is  here  to  stay  during  the 
chill  months.  The  Palmer  House 
brand,  marketed  by  the  Folger 
Coffee  Co.,  it  is  prominently  dis¬ 
played  with  the  dispenser  which 
keeps  it  hot  and  continually 
stirred.  The  Roxy  is  finding  the 
7-oz.  cup  at  15c.  a  good  seller,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Norman  Sprowl,  man¬ 
ager. 

A  recent  addition  to  the  conces¬ 
sion  stand  in  these  parts  is  the  big 
red  apple.  Early  in  the  fall  Harold 
Lyon,  manager  of  the  Paramount 
Theatre,  put  them  in,  offering  the 
113-size  for  a  dime  each.  They 
went  well  from,  the  start,  and  will 

be  an  item  all  winter. _ _ 

J _ ‘Giant’  Appetites _ \ 

The  Paramount  has  just  con¬ 
cluded  what  has  proved  to  be  one 
of  its  all-time  great  attractions  in 
“Giant,”  which  played  to  top  biz 
for  five  weeks.  In  hypoing  interest 
Lyon  played  upon  the  title,  in 
many  ways,  including  several  at 
the  concession  stand.  There  he  put 
in  a  25c.  apple,  a  48-size,  and  added 
a  giant  drink  for  30c.,  as  well  as 
a  35c.  bag  of  popcorn.  All  have 
gone  so  well  they  are  now  regulars 
at  the  stand. 

In  contrast  to  regular  practice, 
the  Stanley  Warner  operation  at 
the  Missouri  Theatre  has  no  pop¬ 
corn.  With  Cinerama  the  attraction 
and  the  two-a-day  policy,  the  only 
real  chance  to  sell  refreshments 
is  at  the  intermission.  The  Missouri 
sticks  to  orange  drink,  ice  cream 
cups,  and  a  wide  range  of  candy, 
in  packages  up  to  75c.  each.  With¬ 
out  popcorn  in  the-picture,  it  turns 
out  at  the  Missouri  that  Hershey 
kisses  are  the  best  single  item. 
The  limited  amount  of  popcorn 
that  can  be  sold  at  a  brief  inter¬ 
mission  makes  it  almost  useless  to 
try  to  handle  it  there,  and  the  re¬ 
sultant  trash  would  not  be  worth 
the  take. 


Hollywood. 

Hollywood  calls  them  “oaters,” 
“horse  operas”  and  “sagebrushers,” 
yet  without  them  Hollywood  would 
roll  over.  In  the  spring  of  1956, 

I  Variety  listed  a  total  of  54  West¬ 
ern  pictures  on  -the  schedules  of 
the  eight  major  studios,  one-third 
of  the  entire  product!  The  inde¬ 
pendents,  although  not  polled  at 
the  time,  had  somewhere  between 
30  and  40  Westerns  in  the  works, 
almost  one-half  of  all  the  inde¬ 
pendent  pictures  to  be  made  in 
1956. 

This  scribe  has  toiled  in  and 
about  Hollywood,  since.  1942,  when. 
he  sold  a  Western  novel  to  the  late 
Harry  Sherman  and  received  with 
it  a  six-weeks  writing  assignment. 
The  first  person  he  met  in  Holly¬ 
wood,  exclaimed:  “Oh,  not  another 
Western!” 

He  has  heard  the  same  plaint  an 
average  of  four  times  a  month,  for 
.14V6  years,  although  sometimes  an 
adjective  is  placed  between  the 
words,  “another”  and  “Western.” 

However,  for  every  third  or 
fourth  time  that  he  has  heard  the 
“Not ,  another  Western”  phrase,  he 
has  heard  another,  sweeter  refrain: 
“No  Western  picture  has  ever  lost 
money” 

Look  down  your  noses,  ye  pro¬ 
ducers  of  “Important  pictures,  but 
face  the  facts.  John  Wayne  has 
been  the  No.  1  boxoffice  cham¬ 
pion,  year  after  year  and  the  bulk 
of  the’ pictures  he  has  made,  have 
been  Westerns. 

Clark  Gable,  after  a  half  dozen 
“important”  turkeys,  was  becom¬ 
ing  boxoffice  poison.  One  West¬ 
ern,  “The  Tall  Men,”  bounced  him 
right  back  to  the  top  of  the  heap. 

A  Western,  “Shane,”  grossed 
$16,000,000  for  Paramount.  How¬ 
ard  Hughes’  “Outlaw”  took  in  that 
much  or  more  and  David  Selznick’s 
“Duel  In  the  Sun”  was  right  around 
there. 

Sure,  sure,  but  how  long  is  the 
Western  trend  going  to  last? 

A  long  time.  In  spite  of  the  “Oh, 
not  another  Western!”,  Western 
pictures  will  be  around  for  a  good 
many  years;  in  fact,  the  Western 
trend  is  still  on  the  upgrade. 

|  '  Before  Softcovers _ ( 

This  writer'  has  worked,  both 
sides  of  the  street,  for  quite  a  few 
years.  Before  coming  to  Holly¬ 
wood,  in  1942,  I  was  one  of  the 
most  prolific  magazine  and  book 
writers  in  the  business,  publishing 
some  350  stories  in  more  than  50 
different  magazines.  Western  sto¬ 
ries,  at  that  time,  were  fairly  popu¬ 
lar  in  the  magazines,  but  were  at 
an  all-time  low,  as  books. 

The  average  Western  novel,  from 
depression  times  until  about  1942, 
sold  less  than  2,000  copies  in  hard¬ 
covers.  I  published  one  in  1939 
that  sold  1,850  copies;  another  in 
1941  sold  1,900  copies.  A  third,  in 
1942,  sold  about  the  same.  Each 
of  the  three  went  into  the  cheap 
Grosset  &  Dunlap  hard-cover  edi¬ 
tions  and  sold  another  1,500  copies 
each.  That,  apparently,  was  the 
end,  for  Westerns  were  not  yet  be¬ 
ing  brought  out  in  pocket  books. 

A  Western  writer  had  a  hard  time 
in  those  prewar  days.  Unless  he 
had  a  market  for  serial  rights — and 
only  a  few  writers  had  such  a  mar¬ 
ket — a  writer’s  total  income  from  a 
Western  novel,  could  be  under 
$500. 

Pictures  bought  virtually  no 
Western  novels.  The  few  that  were 
bought  were  picked  up  for  from 
$250  to  $750,  in  rare  cases  up  to  a 
thousand  dollars. 

Came  the  war! 

Pocket  books  zoomed.  They 
scraped  the  bottom  of  the  barrel  in 
mysteries  and  a  few  publishers,  des¬ 
perate  for  stories  that  were  not 
dated,  decided  to  try  a  few  West¬ 
erns.  They  sold  well.  The  Coun¬ 
cil  of  Books  in  Wartime  threw  in  a 
few  Western  books  in  the  Armed 
Services  Editions  and  found  that 
they  were  the  most  popular  of  all 
books. 

By  the  end  of  the  war,  Westerns 
were  selling  .just  about  as  well  as 
any  other  type  of  book.  A  pub¬ 
lisher  could  bring  out  100,000 
copies  in  a  pocket  book  edition  and 
sell  most  of  them. 

Westerns  remained  steady  for 
two  or  three  years.  Then,  along 
about  1947,  something  happened. 
The  pocket  book  publishers  began 
increasing  their  printing  of  West¬ 
erns  . . .  and  sold  them.  Overnight, 
Westerns  became  runaway  best  sel¬ 


lers.  By  1950  they  were  on  a  par 
with  mystery  novels.  They  have 
pulled  steadily  ahead  and  are  now 
selling  a  good  twenty  percent  bet¬ 
ter  than  mysteries. 

|  VS  Of  Total  | 

Somewhat  over  300,000,000 
pocket  books,  of  all  kinds,  will  be 
sold  in  1956  (a  few  million  more 
than  in  1955).  One-third  of  all 
these  pocket  books,  roughly  one 
hundred  million,  will  be  Westerns. 
Mysteries  will  account  for  perhaps 
eighty  million  copies  and  all  other 
categories,  “important”  books,  etc., 
will  total  roughly  one  hundred  and 
twenty  million  copies. 

-  -  The  writers  of  Western  books, 
who  in  prewar  days,  were  lucky  to 
earn  $500  from  a  novel,  now  think 
nothing  of  getting  advances,  from 
publishers,  of  $2,000  and  $3,000. 
The -top  writers  in  the  field  get  ad¬ 
vances  of  $5,000,  $6,000  and  even 
$7,000. 

Sales  of  200,000  and  300,000 
copies  per  Western  book,  are  run- 
of-the-mill.  The  top  writers  double 
that  figure,  sometimes  reach  the 
million  mark.  And  Westerns  do 
not  die.  The  good  publishers  con¬ 
tinue  to  reissue  them,  as  long  as 
they  sell.  “Fighting  Man,”  one  of 
my  books,  was  first  brought  out  by 
Bantam  Books,  in  1949.  It  sold 
40,000  copies  in  1955. 

Western  books  are  in  demand,  in 
Hollywood.  Every  Western  novel 
that  I  have  published,  with  one  ex¬ 
ception,  has  been  sold  to  motion 
pictures. 

As  long  as  Western  books  sell,  so 
long  will  Western  motion  pictures 
continue  to  flourish. 


FRANK  GRUBER  has  sold  18  of 
his  books  to  pictures:  currently 
“Tension  At  Table  Rock,”  an  RKO 
release,  is  based  on  his  novel,  “ Bit¬ 
ter  Sage”  Warner  Brothers  will 
shortly  release  “ Buffalo  Grass,” 
starring  Alan  Ladd .  His  latest 
book,  “ Lonesome  River,”  not  to  be 
published  until  March,  1957,  is  al¬ 
ready  on  the  schedule  of  a  major 
independent. 

Besides  his  numerous  novels,  he 
has  written  many  Westerns  direct¬ 
ly  for  the  screen,  including  12  for 
l  porducer  Nat  Holt. 


Reich  Producers 
Urged  to  Go  Easy 
On  Terms  in 

German  producers  are  reminded 
by  Munio  Podhorzer,  prexy  of 
United  German  Film  Enterprises, 
that — in  asking  for  large  guaran¬ 
tees  for  their  films — they  overlook 
the  fact  that  the  American  distribu¬ 
tor  also  is  taking  risks. 

In  a  special  bulletin  to  the  Ger¬ 
man  trade,  Podhorzer  said:  “The 
most  vital  aim  at  the  moment  is  to 
get  German  pictures  shown  in  the 
American  market.  This  should 
take  precedence  over  commercial 
considerations,  at  least  at  the 
start.” 

Instead  of  “getting  a  foot  in  the 
d  o  o  r,”  complained  Podhorzer, 
“some  in  the  German  industry 
prefer  to  haggle  over  terms.  It  is 
too  often  overlooked  that  the 
American  distributor  also  takes 
risks;  that  he  invests  time,  money 
and  effort  in  trying  to  sell  a  picture. 
He  is,  naturally,  reluctant  to  pay 
advances  to  foreign  producers  on 
pictures  whose  potential  is  still 
questionable,  or  at  least  remains  to 
be  nroven. 

“The  wise  thing,”  he  added, 
“would  be  to  respect  the  American 
distributors*  point-of-view  and  to 
‘Ramble’  with  him,  at  least  until 
the  German  film  has  created  a  firm 
foothold  for  itself  here.”  Observed 
Podhorzer:  “It  is  a  grave  mistake 
to  stifle  the  kindling  American 
distributor/ interest  in  German  films 
by  throwing  up  a  roadblock  of  for¬ 
bidding  terms.” 

Podhorzer  noted  that  “a  great 
deal  can  and  must  be  done  for  the 
German  film”  in  the  States.  He 
disclosed  that  he  had  discussed 
German  film  weeks  in  New  York, 
with  each  picture  booked  for  a 
week  or  two.  However,  he  warned, 
“such  film  weeks  are  a  waste  of 
time  unless  they  are  properly  ar¬ 
ranged  and  supported  so  that  the 
pictures  involved  create  the  widest 
possible  attention.” 


Wednesday*  January  9,  1957* 


Fifty^first  Anniversary 
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Painless  Memory  of  Being 
Fired  by  Sime 

By  THEODORE  PRATT 


Phoenix, 

As  a  member  of  that  rather  ex¬ 
clusive  fraternity  —  people  who 
have  worked  on  Variety  I  am  also 
a  member  in  good  standing  of  a 
smaller  branch  of  the  club:  Those 
who  have  been  fired  by  the  late 
Sime  Silverman,  its  founder. 

You  haven't  lived  unless  you 
have  gone  through  the  rare  experi¬ 
ence  of  being  fired  by  Sime.  Some 
staffers  were  fired  many  times. 

Still,  I  was  fired  once,  which 
makes  me  a  member  with  voting 
privileges.  The  achievement  is 
something  of  an  honor,  depending 
on  how  the  firing  was  done,  how 
you  took  it,  and  how  you  regard 
it  when  looking  back  on  it. 

I  regard  it  fondly,  as  one  of  my 
delightful  memories. 

It  happened  in  1928.  I  had 
worked  myself  up  to  hold  one  of 
the  lowliest  editorial  positions  ever 
invented  (by  me)  on  the  staff  of 
Variety.  I  began  years  before  by 
catching  shows  out  of  town,  mostly 
in  Stamford,  where  many  tried  out 
then.  That  made  me  yearn  for  the 
second-floor  city  room  on  46th 
Street;  to  work  there  became  the 
great  ambition  of  my  life,  and  to 
be  known  as  a  “mugg,”  the  term 
then  applied  with  gentle  affection 
to  members  of  Variety’s  staff. 

I  didn’t  make  it  for  a  long  time. 
I  had  to  start  one  floor  below,  in 
the  advertising  department.  I 
never  completely  understood  how 
my  qualifications  as  an  out-of-town 
reviewer  fitted  me  to  solicit  the¬ 
atrical  advertising,  but  I  was  given 
the  job,  probably  because  Sime 
couldn’t  fathom  what  I  could  do  on 
the  second  floor  and  had  an  open¬ 
ing  on  the  ground  floor. 

That  wasn’t,  to  use  good  mugg 
grammar,  the  job  I  was  fired 
from.  Instead  of  that,  or  moving 
one  flight  up,  I  went  to  Europe  on 
my  own.  There,  without  formal 
portfolio  of  any  sort,  I  appointed 
myself  a  roving  reporter  for  the 
sheet,  sending  in  an  occasional 
story  overlooked  by  the  European 
staff.  I  remember  sending  one  in 
from  Rome  and  then  arriving  back 
in  Paris  flat  broke — only  to  find  a 
draft  from  Sime  that  kept  me  eat¬ 
ing  for  a  while. 

Later,  back  home,  I  finally  made 
the  second  floor,  though  in  a  rather 
curious  capacity.  I  had  two  jobs 
already.  One  was  as  playreader  for 
the  late  Winthrop  Ames.  The  sec¬ 
ond  was  reading  material  and  cov¬ 
ering  the  Broadway  shows  for  the 
then  Fox  Film  Co.  Neither  was 
supposed  to  know  I  had  the  other 
job,  though  they  must  have  sus¬ 
pected  something  was  odd  when  I 
could  read  a  play  for  them  at  the 
drop  of  a  hat,  often  having  seen  it 
before  they  asked  me  to  look  it 
over.  With  such  quick  service 
neither  ever  kicked. 

1  Art  ?  7  ?  1 

I  am  sure  Sime  didn’t  care  if  1 
had  10  other  jobs  when  I  ap¬ 
proached  him  one  day  and  sug¬ 
gested  that  he  let  me  institute  a 
weekly  department  on  Art  The¬ 
atres,  covering  the  little,  commu¬ 
nity,  and  a '  few  professional  art 
theatres  such  as  the  Theatre  Guild 
and  Eva  Le  Gallienne’s  repertory. 
Sime  thought  it  over  for  about 
three  seconds.  I  think  he  was  a 
little  shocked  at  the  word,  “art,” 
but  he  grunted  skeptically  that  I 
could  try  it. 

I’m  not  sure  if  “Art  Theatres” 
in  Variety  ran  for  five  or  six 
months.  Maybe  it  was  only  five  or 
six  weeks.  Anyway,  all  the  breezy, 
breathless  news  of  art  theatres  all 
over  the  country,  and  reviews  of 
their  productions  in  the  New  York 
area,  appeared  under  my  proud  by¬ 
line.  I  went  to  weird  lofts  to  re¬ 
view  some  of  those  terrifying  pro¬ 
ductions. 

My  other  two  jobs  didn’t  leave 
much  time  to  get  around  to  the 
Variety  office,  so  I  managed  to  do 
that  job  by  remote  control,  sending 
in  my  copy.  That  way  I  also  kept 
out  of  Sime’s  sight,  for  I  feared  my 
department  wasn’t  doing  the  paper 
much  good  and  if  he  happened  to 
see  me,  dire  things  might  happen. 

One  thing  I  couldn’t  avoid.  When 
review  tickets  came  in  I  had  to 
duck  in  the  office  to  pick  them  up. 
I  chose  times  I  felt  sure  Sime 
wouldn’t  be  around.  I  grabbed 
them  quick  and  ran.  Always  it 


was  my  hope  that  he  never  looked 
at  the  page  where  my  department 
appeared. 

Then,  one  day  when  I  went  in, 
I  thought  at  a  safe  hour,  Sime  was 
there.  I  saw  him  out  of  the  corner 
of  my  eye  in  the  south  end  of  the 
room,  the  opposite  end  from  that 
combined  editor’s  throne  and  ele¬ 
vated  stage  of  his  in  the  window 
a,t  the  front.  I  got  what  I  came 
for  and  then  quietly  edged  toward 
the  swinging  doors. 

I  didn’t  quite  make  it. 

Just  then  Sime  turned  and  came 
down  the  aisle  between  the  desks. 
Even  so,  I  thought  for  an  instant 
he  hadn’t  seen  me,  for  he  passed 
by  as  though  taking  no  notice  of 
me.  But  he  had  seen.  As  he  went 
on  he  turned  for  an  instant  and 
said  offhandedly,  “Say— Art  The¬ 
atres  isn’t  doing  us  any  good,  so 
it’s  out  of  the  paper,  starting  after 
this  week.” 

He’d  got  me. 

It  was  a  simple,  quite  pleasant 
firing.  There  was  no  sting  to  it. 
Sime  made  a  simple  statement  of 
fact.  He  issued  the  edict  quietly, 
with  no  blame  and  he  took  no  joy 
in  it.  It  was  direct,  sincere,  hon¬ 
est,  easy,  and  without  any  non¬ 
sense  whatsoever.  He  didn’t  in¬ 
sult  me  by  saying  he  was  sorry  I 
had  to  go  because  I'm  sure  he 
realized  I  would  know  he  couldn’t 
be  sorry  for  dropping  dead  weight. 
He  just  mentioned  it  in  passing, 
like  an  afterthought  or  something 
minor  that  had  been  in  the  back 
of  his  mind  for  some  time.  The 
sight  of  me  reminded  him. 

The  most  salient  thing  I  remem¬ 
ber  about  it  was  that  I  never  re¬ 
sented  it.  It  was  so  casual  that  he 
left  me  with  the  impression  it  was 
no  more  to  me  than  it  was  to  him. 

It  is  an  art  to  be  able  to  fire 
a  man  like  that.  Looking  back 
on  it,  I  regard  it  as  an  accolade. 
Today  it  amounts  to  practically  a 
measure  and  recognition  of  success 
to  have  been  fired  by  Sime,  leav¬ 
ing  me,  as  it  does,  a  member  of 
one  of  the  most  exclusive  cluos 
in  existence.  Our  membership, 
though  dwindling  over  the  years  as 
some  join  Sime  in  covering  another 
kind  of  a  show,  is  still  proud  and 
valiant. 

Only  Four  Applicants 
In  Entire  Nation  For 
’Modernization’  Loans 

Washington. 

Four  theatres  in  widely  scat¬ 
tered  states  have  applied  to  the 
U.  S.  Small  Business  Administra¬ 
tion  for  loans  between  $15,000  and 
$20,000  for  modernization  pur¬ 
poses. 

These  are  the  first  applications 
since  administration  decided  last 
fall  that  it  would  accept  them  from 
conventional  theatres.  The  re¬ 
quests  have  been  made  to  regional 
offices  and  will  be  acted  upon 
there.  The  states  are  Georgia, 
California,  Connecticut  and  West 
Virginia.  Names  of  the  appli¬ 
cants  are  not  being  disclosed  at 
this  time.  They  will  be  revealed 
only  if  the  loans  are  approved. 


Tower,  Atlanta,  Relights 
Under  Art  Film  Policy 

Atlanta. 

Famous  Films  Ltd.,  a  new  film 
exhibiting  company,  relighted  the 
Tower  Theatre  the  day  after 
Christmas  with  a  Hungarian  Relief 
benefit  showing  of  Mozart’s  opera, 
“Don  Giovanni.” 

New  outfit  is  headed  by  Ralph 
Bridges  and  J.  P.  Rudolph,  part¬ 
ners,  who  also  operate  Famous  Ar¬ 
tist  Series,  whose  shows  are  given 
on  Tower  stage.  Rudolph  will  man¬ 
age  Tower. 

Pic  policy  will  be  on  arty  side 
and  Tower  will  be  available  for 
legitimate  productions  if  and  when 
any  make  their  way  this  far  south. 

Tower’s  gallery  will  be  closed 
and  only  1,400  of  house’s  best  seats 
will  be  utilized  when  films  are 
shown.  During  run  of  “Giovanni” 
only  evening  shows  will  be  offered 
on  weekdays  with  matinee  and 
night  shows  set  for  holidays,  Satur¬ 
days  and  Sundays. 
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Adams,  Samuel  ....  “GORGEOUS  HUSSY” 
Ashton,  Helen  .....  “DOCTOR  SEROCOLD” 

Bailey,  Temple  _  “SILVER  SLIPPERS” 

Baldwin,  Faith .  “AMERICAN  FAMILY” 

Banning,  Margaret  .  “ENOUGH  TO  LIVE  ON” 
Barnes,  Margaret  . .  “WITHIN  THIS  PRESENT” 
Baum,  Vicki  .......  “GRAND  HOTEL” 

“HOTEL  BERLIN” 

Bellamann,  Henry  . .  “KING’S  ROW” 

Bentley,  Phyllis  . . , .  “INHERITANCE” 

Bottome,  Phyllis  ...  “MORTAL  STORM” 

Boyle,  Kay  . . .  “AVALANCHE” 

Bromfield,  Louis  . . .  “THE  FARM” 

Bronte,  Charlotte  . .  “JANE .  EYRE” 

Bronte,  Emily  .  “WUTHERING  HEIGHTS” 

Buck,  Pearl  .......  “HOUSE  OF  EARTH” 

“DRAGON  SEED” 

Caldwell,  Janet  ....  “DYNASTY  OF  DEATH” 
“EAGLES  GATHER” 
“FINAL  HOUR” 

Cather,  Willa  ......  “SONG  OF  THE  LARK” 

Chase,  Mary .  “MARY  PETERS” 

“WINDSWEPT” 

Christie,  Agatha  ...  “MURDER  OF  ROGER 
ACKROYD” 

Corbett,  Elizabeth  . .  “MR.  AND  MRS.  MEIGS” 
“MRS.  MEIGS  AND  MR. 

CUNNINGHAM” 

“YOUNG  MRS.  MEIGS” 
“EXCUSE  ME,  MRS. 
MEIGS” 

Cronin,  Archibald  . .  “THE  CITADEL” 

“KEYS  OF  THE  KINGDOM” 
Davenport,  Maria  . .  “OF  LENA  GEYER” 

“VALLEY  OF  DECISION” 
Deeping,  Warwick  . .  “SORREL  &  SON” 

De  la  Roche,  Mazo  .  “JALNA” 

“MASTER  OF  JALNA” 
“WHITEOAK  HERITAGE” 
“WAKEFIELD’S  COURSE” 

Douglas,  Lloyd  _  “DISPUTED  PASSAGE” 

“FORGIVE  US  OUR  TRES¬ 
PASSES” 

“GREEN  LIGHT” 
“MAGNIFICENT  OBSES¬ 
SION” 

“THE  ROBE” 

Du  Maurier,  Daphne  “REBECCA” 

“FRENCHMAN’S  CREEK” 
“HUNGRY  HILL” 
“JAMAICA  INN” 

Dunlap,  Katherine  .  “LADY  BE  GOOD” 

Ferber,  Edna  .  “SO  BIG” 

“SHOW  BOAT” 

“SARATOGA  TRUNK” 

Field,  Rachel  .  “ALL  THIS  AND  HEAVEN, 

TOO” 

“TIME  OUT  OF  MIND” 
“AND  NOW  TOMORROW” 
Forbes,  Kathryn  ...  “MAMA’S  BANK  AC¬ 
COUNT” 

Franken,  Rose  .  “BOOK  OF  CLAUDIA” 

Galsworthy,  John  . .  “FORSYTE  SAGA” 

Glasgow,  Ellen .  “VEIN  OF  IRON” 

Golding,  Louis  .  “MR.  EMANUEL” 

Goudge,  Elizabeth  . .  “CITY  OF  BELLS” 

“GREEN  DOLPHIN 
STREET” 

Hale,  Nancy  .  “PRODIGAL  WOMEN” 

Hemingway,  Ernest  .  “FOR  WHOM  THE  BELL 
TOLLS” 

“FAREWELL  TO  ARMS” 


Highet,  Helen  . 

Hilton,  James  . 

Hobart,  Alice . 

Hurst,  Fannie  . 

Idell,  Albert . 

Keyes,  Frances  .... 

Larrimore,  Lida  ... 
Lewis,  Sinclair  .... 

Lin,  Yu-t’ang  . 

Llewellyn,  Richard  . 

Lorimer,  Graeme  . . 

Marks,  Percy  . 

Marquand,  John  . . . 

Maugham,  William  . 

Miller,  Helen  . 


Norris,  Kathleen  . . . 
Norway,  Nevil  S.  . . . 

Priestley,  John  .... 
Prouty,  Olive  . 

Rawlings,  Marjorie  . 

Rorick,  Isabel  . 

Seton,  Anya  . 

Sharp,  Margery  . . . . 

Sinclair,  Upton  - 


Smith,  Betty . 

Steen,  Marguerite  . 
Steinbeck,  John  .  . 
Stern,  Gladys . 

Stevenson,  Dorothy 
Stone,  Irving  . 

Tarkington,  Booth  . 


Taylor,  Rosemary  . . 

Thane,  Elswythe  .  . . 
Thirkell,  Angela  . . . 
Tucker,  Augusta  . . . 
Turnbull,  Agnes  . . . 

Walker,  Franz  . 

Werfel,  Franz  . 

Widdemer,  Margaret 
Williams,  Ben  Ames. 

Yenni,  Julia  . 


“ABOVE  SUSPICION” 
“LOST  HORIZON” 
“RANDOM  HARVEST” 

“OIL  FOR  THE  LAMPS  OF 
CHINA” 

“CUP  AND  THE  SWORD” 
“LUMMOX” 
“HALLELUJAH” 
“CENTENNIAL  SUMMER” 
“CRESCENT  CARNIVAL” 
“FIELDING’S  FOLLY” 

“ALL  THAT  GLITTERS” 
“MULBERRY  SQUARE” 
“ARROWSMITH” 
“BABBITT” 

“MOMENT  IN  PEKING” 
“HOW  GREEN  WAS  MY 
VALLEY” 

“STAG  LINE” 

“HEART  SPECIALIST” 
“TREE  GROWN 
STRAIGHT” 

“LATE  GEORGE  APLEY” 
“SO  LITTLE  TIME” 

“OF  HUMAN  BONDAGE” 
“RAZOR’S  EDGE” 

“HAWK  IN  THE  WIND” 
“NEVER  ANOTHER  MOON” 
“SONG  AFTER  MIDNIGHT” 
“MOTHER” 

“PIED  PIPER” 

“PASTORAL” 

“GOOD  COMPANIONS” 
“LISA  VALE” 

“NOW,  VOYAGER” 

“THE  YEARLING” 

“MR.  AND  MRS.  CUGAT” 
“DRAGONWYCK” 

“CLUNY  BROWN” 
“NUTMEG  TREE” 
“WORLD’S  END” 
“BETWEEN  TWO 
WORLDS” 

“DRAGON’S  TEETH” 

“WIDE  IS  THE  GATE” 
“PRESIDENTIAL  AGENT” 
“TREE  GROWS  IN  BROOKV 
LYN’! 

“SUN  IS  MY  UNDOING” 
“GRAPES  OF  WRATH” 
“MATRIARCH  CHRON¬ 
ICLES” 

“MISS  BUNCLE’S  BOOK” 
“LUST  FOR  LIFE” 
“IMMORTAL  WIFE” 

“KATE  FENNIGATE” 
“MAGNIFICENT  AMBER- 
SONS” 

“CHICKEN  EVERY  SUN¬ 
DAY” 

“TRYST” 

“THE  BRANDONS” 

“MISS  SUSIE  SLAGLE’S” 
“ROLLING  YEARS” 

“DAY  MUST  DAWN” 

“DR.  NORTON’S  WIFE” 
“SONG  OF  BERNADETTE” 
“ANGELA  COMES  HOME” 
“STRANGE  WOMAN” 
“LEAVE  HER  TO  HEAVEN” 
HOUSE  FOR  THE  SPAR¬ 
ROW” 


French  Film  Industry  Hopes  Rise 

By  GENE  MOSKOWITZ 

Paris. 

The  Gallic  showman  is  more  inclined  to  be  prudently  pessimistic 
than  opulently  optimistic.  So  he  usually  looks  at  the  worst  side,  but  a 
summing  up  and  a  looksee  denote  that  the  past  season  (1955-56)  has 
been  one,  primarily,  of  expansion  in  the  French  film  industry. 

French  production  increased  by  25  films  with  125  against  the  100  of 
the  1954-55  season.  This  meant  some  backing  up  of  playdates  since 
there  was  already  product  unabsorbed  from  the  ’54-’55  season.  There 
was  talk  of  a  six  month  production  stoppage,  a  return  to  double  fea¬ 
tures  and  a  freeing  of  the  frozen  admission  prices  to  allow  charging 
what  the  market  would  bear.  However,  all  such  proposals  were  dis¬ 
carded  after  a  less  hysterical  look  at  the  setup. 

It  was  soon  remarked  that  it  was  the  substandard  product  that  still 
lack  playoff.  The  better  product  moved  freely.  Suffice  that  the 
French  film  industry  still  stands  at  the  crossroads  but  has  recaptured 
some  of  its  prestige-quality  standing  via  many  international  film  fes¬ 
tival  prizes. 

Before  1939  France  depended  on  foreign  markets  for  almost  70% 
of  her  total  film  income,  which  is  now  down  to  39%.  It  is  making  a 
determined  effort  to  build  this  up  with  the  Eastern  countries  (includ¬ 
ing  Asia)  and  the  U.S.  as  prime  targets.  This  year’s  spurt  of  French 
pix  attention  in  the  U.S.  has  built  up  hopes  in  France,  and  the  CDC, 
via  Film  Aid  Funds,  still  plans  to  back  a  regional  distrib  outfit,  headed 
by  U.S.  distribs  with  funds  up  to  $500,000  for  the  first  three  years  to 
start  their  needed  “depth”  distribution  in  the  U.S. 

Statistics  show  that  64%  of  French  males  over  15  years  of  age,  in 
towns  with  population  over  2,000,  go  to  films.  Most  of  them  choose 
their  films  carefully.  The  non-filmgoers  either  lack  the  time,  prefer 
other  forms  of  entertainment  or  find  film  admissions  too  high.  Trying 
to  right  this  situation  are  the  governmentaily  and  industry  bankrolled 
“Days  of  Cinema.”  Here,  a  small  group  go  from  town  to  town  with 
a  special  show  made  up  of  unusual  foreign  and  Gallic  pix,  plus  lectures 
and  film  clips  to  instill  taste  in  films  and  build  up  an  appetite  for  more 
offbeat  pix.  These. shows  are  gratis  and  studies  have  found  that  most 
areas,  which  have  been  exposed  to  it,  have  registered  a  rise  in  film 
attendance.  ' 

There  are  a  lot  of  “producers”  in  action,  some  389,  for  the  125  pix 
produced  annually.  Coproduction  is  falling  except  for  the  Italo-French 
setup  which  remains  almost  the  same  in  proportion.  In  ’55  there  were 
110  pix  made  with  76  purely  French  films  which  stacks  up  as  only  a 
30%  average  of  coproductions  which  were  in  the  50%  bracket  a  few' 
years  ago. 

French  film  industry  paradox — some  crying  the  blues  and  others 
proclaiming  prosperity--jare  not  readily  explained.  Happily  the  best 
directors  are  working  again  and  film  quality  has  shown  a  marked  im¬ 
provement. 


Folk  Arts  Get 
Aidin  India 

By  N.  V.  ESWAR 

Madras. 

Towards  the  close  of  1956  a  Rus¬ 
sian  Circus  team  of  52  artists  per¬ 
formed  for  a  week  and  more  in  the 
principal  cities  of  India,  to  raise 
funds  for  the  Prime  Minister’s  Re¬ 
lief  Fund.  India  also  sent  out  a 
number  of  Cultural  Delegations  and 
Film  Delegations  to  Russia  and 
other  European  and  Far  Eastern 
countries.  The  Egyptian  Dancers 
Lys  and  Lyn  also  came  to  India  to¬ 
wards  the  latter  half  of  December 
to  give  a  series  of  performances. 
Other  memorable  visits  were  those 
of  Yehudi  Menuhin,  the  American 
violinist,  and  Russian  Ballet  Teams, 
followed  by  the  Chinese  acrobatic 
troupe. 

There  w'as  renewed  interest  in 
the  native  Stage  and  other  folk  art, 
but  performances  on  a  professional 
basis  were  sporadic.  Mysore  and 
Hyderabad  set  up  their  own  Acad¬ 
emies  of  Dance,  Music  and  Drama 
under  the  tutelage  of  the  Central 
Academy  at  Delhi.  A  Music  col¬ 
lege  was  started  both  in  Bihar  and 
Cochin  States  during  the  year.  The 
Central  Government  also  has  drawn 
up  a  plan  for  upgrading  the  Kath- 
akali  Art  Centre  in  Cheruthuruthy 
into  a  College  for  teaching  Katha- 
kali.  Dance  and  other  folk  art 
forms  of  Kerala,  at  a  cost  of  $1,* 
000,000.  Dancer  Uday  Shanker 
developed  his  open-air  shadow 
play  and  gave  a  series  of  perform¬ 
ances  in  Bombay  and  Calcutta 
during  the  visit  of  the  Chinese 
Premier.  The  plays  were  based  on 
mythological  themqs  and  the  Life 
of  the  Buddha. 
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WHEN  THE  CLOCK 
STRUCK  MIDNIGHT 
NEW  YEAR’S  EVE- 


We  wished  all  our  friends 
in  tlie  industry  a  liappy 
and  prosperous  New  Year. 
M-G-M  is  contributing  to 
tbat  prosperity  witb  fine 
box-office  attractions, 
some  of  which  are  listed  on 
tbe  next  pade. 
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1957 

BOUNTY! 

"THE  TEAHOUSE  OF  THE  AUGUST  MOON" 

(CinemaScope— Metrocolor) 

Marlon  Brando,  Glenn  Ford,  Machiko  Kyo,  Eddie  Albert, 
Paul  Ford,  Jun  Negami,  Nijiko  Kiyokawa,  Mitsuko 
Sawamura. 

"JULIE” 

Doris  Day,  Louis  Jourdan,  Barry  Sullivan,  Frank 
Lovejoy.  An  Arwin  Production. 

"THE  IRON  PETTICOAT” 

( V  istaVision — Technicolor®) 

Bob  Hope,  Katharine  Hepburn,  Noelle  Middleton, 
James  Robertson  Justice,  Robert  Helpmann.  A  Remus 
Film. 

"THE  GREAT  AMERICAN  PASTIME” 

Tom  Ewell,  Anne  Francis,  Ann  Miller. 

"EDGE  OF  THE  CITY” 

John  Cassavetes,  Sidney  Poitier,  Jack  Warden,  Kathleen 
Maguire,  Ruby  Dee.  A  Jonathan  Production. 


"RAINTREE  COUNTY” 

(In  M-G-M  Camera  65— Metrocolor) 
Montgomery  Clift,  Elizabeth  Taylor,  Eva  Marie  Saint, 
Nigel  Patrick,  Lee  Marvin,  Rod  Taylor,  Agnes 
Moorehead,  Walter  Abel,  Jarma  Lewis,  Tom  Drake. 


"THE  VINTAGE” 

(CinemaScope— Metrocolor) 

Mel  Ferrer,  Pier  Angeli,  John  Kerr,  Michele  Morgan; 
Theodore  Bickel,  Leif  Erickson. 


"SOMETHING  OF  VALUE” 

Rock  Hudson,  Dana  Wynter,  Wendy  Hiller,  Juano 
Hernandez,  William  Marshall,  Sidney  Poitier. 


"TEN  THOUSAND  BEDROOMS” 

(CinemaScope— Metrocolor) 

Dean  Martin,  Anna  Maria  Alberghetti,  Eva  Bartok, 
Dewey  Martin,  Walter  Slezak,  Paul  Henreid,  Jules 
Munshin. 

"DESIGNING  WOMAN” 

(CinemaScope— Metrocolor) 

Gregory  Peck,  Lauren  Bacall,  Dolores  Gray,  Jack  Cole, 
Tom  Helmore,  Sam  Levene,  Mike  Shaughnessy,  Chuck 
Connors. 

"GUN  GLORY” 

(CinemaScope — Metrocolor) 

Stewart  Granger,  Rhonda  Fleming,  Chill  Wills,  Steve 
Rowland. 


"THE  BARRETTS  OF  WIMPOLE  STREET” 

(CinemaScope — Metrocolor) 

Jennifer  Jones  John  Gielgud,  Bill  Travers,  Virginia 
McKenna. 


"THE  LITTLE  HUT” 

Ava  Gardner,  Stewart  Granger,  David  Niven,  Walter 
Chiari.  A  Herbson,  S.  A.  Production. 

"SLANDER” 

Van  Johnson,  Ann  Blyth,  Steve  Cochran,  Marjorie 
Rambeau,  Richard  Eyer. 

"THE  HAPPY  ROAD” 

Gene  Kelly,  Barbara  Laage,  Michael  Redgrave,  Bobby 
Clark,  Brigitte  Fossey.  A  Kerry  Production. 

"THE  LIVING  IDOL” 

(CinemaScope— Color) 

Steve  Forrest,  Liliane  Montevecchi,  James  Robertson 
Justice,  Sara  Garcia,  Eduardo  Noriega.  An  Albert 
Lewin  Production. 


"LIZZIE” 

Eleanor  Parker,  Richard  Boone,  Joan  Blondell,  Hugo 
Hass.  A  Bryna  Production. 


"THE  WINGS  OF  EAGLES” 

(Metrocolor) 

John  Wayne,  Dan  Dailey,  Maureen  O’Hara,  Ward  Bond. 
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Working  for  British  Film  Production 

By  SIR  HENRY  FRENCH 

President  of 


London. 

I  have  been  asked  this  year,  in 
view  of  my  imminent  retirement, 
to  give  my  impressions  of  the  10 
years  and  more  in  which  I  have 
occupied  the  post  of  Director-Gen¬ 
eral  of  the  British  Film  Producers 
Assn.  This  would  require  a  book 
Instead  of  an  article  but  I  will 
gladly  say  something  on  the  sub¬ 
ject. 

When  I  was  offered  this  appoint¬ 
ment  in  July,  1946  I  was  told  that 
it  would  not  be  a  whole-time  job. 
In  no  year  has  it  been  less  than 
120%  of  whole  time  and  in  some 
periods  it  has  been  much  more 
than  that.  In  the  last  10  years, 
however,  there  has  never  been  a 
week  in  which  I  have  not  learned 
something  new  about  films.  Nor 
has  there  been  an  evening  when 
I  have  returned  home  feeling  that 
I  had  not  done  anything  in  the  day 
that  was  worthwhile.  My  contact 
with  the  film  industry  has  brought 
me  much  interest,  excitement  and 
pleasure.  One  thing,  however,  1 
must  confess:  it  was  the  first  word 
in  the  B.F.P.A.’s  title  which  at¬ 
tracted  me  into  the  industry. 

It  was  explained  to  me  before  I 
“joined  up”  that  the  Cinemato¬ 
graph  Films  Act  of  1938  would  ex¬ 
pire  in  1948  and  that  the  Associa¬ 
tion  were  very  concerned  about  the 
content  of  the  Bill  which  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  would  submit  to  Parlia¬ 
ment  to  extend  the  Act  for  a  fur¬ 
ther  10  years.  A  few  weeks  after 
I  took  up  my  appointment,  I  ad¬ 
vised  that  a  special  committee 
should  be  set  up  to  prepare  a  mem¬ 
orandum  for  submission  to  the 
Board  of  Trade  stating  the  altera¬ 
tions  which  the  Association  recom¬ 
mended  should  be  made  in  the  new 
Act.  This  advice  was  accepted  and 
acted  on  immediately.  It  soon  be¬ 
came  apparent  to  me  that  British 
producers  had  to  face  opposition 
from  two  directions. 

First,  many,  probably  the 
majority  of,  exhibitors  in  this 
country  at  that  time  wanted  to 
be  left  free  to  select  what  films  _ 
they  would  show  in  their  cine¬ 
mas. 

Secondly,  the  American  mo¬ 
tion  picture  industry  wanted  to 
be  left  free  to  supply  films  to 
British  exhibitors  without  any 
restrictions  whatever. 

It  was  obvious  that  merely  to 
send  a  memorandum  to  the  Board 
of  Trade  would  not  be  sufficient 
to  ensure  that  the  British  produc¬ 
ers”  case  would  “win  the  battle” 
that  was  coming.  Whilst  British 
films  had  a  few  staunch  supporters 
In  Parliament,  every  exhibitor  was 
able  to  make  personal  representa¬ 
tions  to  his  local  M.P.  I,  therefore, 
advised  that  the  B.F.P.A.  should 
raise  a  special  fund  for  a  nation¬ 
wide  advertisement  campaign  to 
bring  home  to  newspaper  readers 
the  importance  of  every  cinema- 
goer  being  assured  by  statute  that 
a  certain  proportion  of  the  screen 
time  at  his  near-by  cinema  would 
be  reserved  for  the  showing  of 
British  feature  films. 

|  Too  Big  A  Victory  | 

We  won  the  battle.  Indeed,  we 
we.e  too  successful  for  the  Board 
of  Trade  in  its  first  Order  under 
the  new  Act  laid  down  that  of  fea¬ 
tures  to  be  shown  in  the  12  months 
after  the  new  Act  came  into  oper¬ 
ation  45%  should  be  British.  That 
was  too  high  a  proportion,  and  was 
soon  brought  down  to  30%  where 
it  has  remained  unaltered.  This 
percentage,  however,  indicated  a 
great  change  in  the  prestige  and 
supply  of  British  films.  In  the  first 
Cinematograph  Films  Act  passed 
in  1927  the  proportion  laid  down 
in  the  schedule  increased  from  5% 
in  1928  to  20%  in  1935;  but  the 
Act  of  1938  put  the  percentage 
back  to  12y2  in  1938  and  1939. 

The  ink  was,  however,  scarcely 
dry  on  that  Act  before  the  United 
Kingdom  was  engaged  in  World 
War  II  and  the  Act  became  prac¬ 
tically  a  dead  letter  until  hostil¬ 
ities  ended  in  1945.  The  important 
point,  however,  is  that  the  jump 
from  5%  (i.e.  3  British  films  per 
annun.  at  a  cinema  with  a  weekly 
change  of  programme)  in  1928  to 
the  present  30%  (i.e.  16  films)  has 
proved  to  be  realistic  and  in  no 
way  excessive.  Today  the  percen¬ 
tage  of  British  first  features  shown 
throughout  Great  Britain  is  29.4%. 
No  longer  do  exhibitors  urge  the 
Government  'o  reduce  ^lie  30%. 
Moreover,  the  most  thoughtful  of 
them  realize  that  they  need  Brit¬ 
ish  films  to  satisfy  their  patrons. 
The  next  event  of  importance  in 


the  B.F.P.A. 

my  service  with  the  B.F.P.A.  was 
the  meeting  of  the  Joint  Anglo- 
American  Film  Council  which  wa& 
held  in  the  Washington  office  of 
the  M.P.A.A.  in  April,  1949.  The 
Council  consisted  of  three  mem¬ 
bers  on  each  side.  The  M.P.A.A. 
members  were  Eric  Johnston,  Bar¬ 
ney  Balaban  and  Nicholas  Schenck. 
The  B.F.P.A.  representatives  were 
J.  Arthur  Rani:,  the  late  Sir  Alex¬ 
ander  Korda  and  myself. ,  We  felt 
that  we  had  grounds  for  a  serious 
complaint  against  the  M.P.A.A.. 
and  over  the  breakfast  table  before 
the  first  morning  session,  my  two 
colleagues  decided  that  I  should 
b-  the  spokesman  for  our  side.  The 
first  session  which  lasted  nearly 
two  hours  was  a  duologue  between 
Johnston  and  me,  with  the  other 
four  members  remaining  silent. 
Then  we  had  luncheon  together 
and  after  that  each  of  the  three 
following  sessions  became  progres¬ 
sively  less  critical. 

Since  then  I  have  met  Eric 
Johnston  on  many  occasions,  in 
London,  Cannes,  Venice,  Berlin 
and  Washington.  On  every  occa¬ 
sion  he  has  been  most  friendly  and 
courteous  to  both  my  wife  and  me. 
Looking  back,  I  can  recall  how 
often  at  school,  boys  after  a  vigor¬ 
ous  fight  became  close  friends.  As 
I  was  the  assailant  at  the  Wash¬ 
ington  meeting,  I  seize  this  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  acknowledging  with  grat¬ 
itude  the  behaviour  then  and  sub¬ 
sequently  of  my  "opponent.”  Not¬ 
withstanding  that  this  was  the  last 
as  well  as  the  first  meeting  of  the 
Joint  Anglo-American  Film  Coun¬ 
cil,  its  establishment  served,  in  my 
opinion,  a  useful  purpose. 

Yank  ‘A’s  in  England 

The  discussion  at  the  other  three 
sessions  was  mainly  concerned 
with  the  showing  of  American  4  A’ 
pictures  on  the  three  major  cir¬ 
cuits  in  Great  Britain.  The  show¬ 
ing  of  films  on  these  three  circuits 
is  always  a  subject  of  serious  and 
often  difficult  discussion  whenever 
film  producers  meet,  be  they  Amer¬ 
ican,  British,  French  or  Italian.  It 
figured  prominently  in  the 
B.F.P.A-A.N.I.C.A.  negotiations  in 
Rome  last  September.  With  Robert 
Clark,  B.F.P.A.  President  in  1953- 
55,  and  John  Davis,  President  since 
July  1955,  it  is  difficult  to  persuade 
representatives  of  producing  inter¬ 
ests  in  other  countries  that  the  se¬ 
lection  of  films  by  the  three  major 
circuits  is  a  matter  for  which  the 
B.F.P.A.  has  no  responsibility. 

The  next  important  milestone 
was  one  evening  in  June,  1950 
when  both  i,he  late  Walter  Fuller, 
General  Secretary  of  the  Cinema¬ 
tograph  Exhibitors  Association,  and 
I  received  a  telephone  message 
from  Sir  Wilfrid  Eady  of  the  Treas¬ 
ury  asking  us  to  call  and  see  him 
early  the  next  morning.  During 
the  interview,  which  lasted  less 
than  10  minutes,  we  were  given  an 
outline  of  what  came  to  be  known 
as  the  Eady  Scheme.  After  we  left 
Sir  Wilfrid’s  room,  Fuller  asked 
me  "Will  your  members  accept 
this  novel  proposal?”  I  replied 


Hollywood. 

If  I’ve  heard  it  once  this  year, 
I’ve  heard  it  a  million  times, 
"What  this  business  needs  is  more 
new  faces.”  The  TOA  holds  a  hard- 
headed  conclave  and  out  of  it 
comes  a  pronouncement,  "What 
this  business  needs  is  more  new 
faces.”  The  ASAMPE  labors  in 
convention  and  a  plaint  is  born, 
"What  this  business  needs  is  more 
new  faces.” 

Trade  paper  editorial  writers, 
members  of  the  MPA  A,  men  in  the 
street,  and  Leonard  Sillman  all 
want  new  faces.  New  faces,  they 
say,  will  put  new  blood  in  the 
anemic  arteries  of  the  boxoffice, 
will  blast  the  laggard  audience 
away  from  the  tv  sets  and  back  to 
the  Bijou. 

With  all  the  respect  due  the 
elder  statesmen,  I  disagree.  Not 
that  I’m  against  new  faces.  Not 
in  the  least.  The  newer  the  better, 
and  the  more  the  merrier.  But, 
more  than  we  need  new  faces,  I 
say  what  this  business  really  needs 
is  old  faces. 

Fat  old  faces,  thin  old  faces,  sad 
old  faces,  funny  old  faces,  but  lots 


"Yes,”  and  added  that  the  conver¬ 
sion  of  the  proposal  we  had  lis¬ 
tened  to^into.a  practical  adminis¬ 
trative  scheme  would  need  a  lot 
of  careful  drafting  and  if  the  in¬ 
dustry  was  wise  the  drafting  would 
be  left  to  me.  This,  in  fact,  is  what 
happened.  But  I  have  written  so 
much  about  the  British  Film  Pro¬ 
duction  Fund  (including  an  article 
in  Variety  in  December'  1951)  that 
I  am  not  going  to  say  any  more 
about  it  here. 

Thus  ends  my  last  contribution 
to  Variety’s  Anniversary  issues. 


Less-Than-Wow 
Product  Facing 
Added  Lethargy 

Hollywood’s  “bigger  and  better* 
pictures  are  proving  murder  on 
lesser-scale  entries.  Sales  execs  at 
all  top  film  companies  are  finding 
it  increasingly  difficult  to  get  less- 
than-epic  entries  off  the  ground. 
One  distribution  v.p.  this  week 
stated  that  the  moderately  enter¬ 
taining  film  which,  a  short  time 
ago,  could  be  relied  upon  to  gross 
$1,500,000  in  the  domestic  market, 
now  is  bringing  in  $1,000,000  or 
less. 

Gist  of  the.  problem  is  that  "Ten 
Commandments,”  "80  Days  Arourta 
the  W  o  r  1  d,”  "Oklahoma”  and 
"■Seven  Wonders  of  the  World," 
for  example,  are  tieing  up  first-run 
theatres  for  months  on  end.  Ex¬ 
hibitors  operating  in  competition 
with  this  kind  of  kingsized  product 
assert  they  cannot  do  adequate 
business  unless  they  have  the  best 
of  the  remaining  pictures  avail¬ 
able  to  them.  Consequently,  the 
distributor  with  an  in-between  film 
to  sell  is  often  finding  it  impossible 
to  get  a  first-run  booking  in  many 
key  cities. 

Manhattan  is  an  example.  Three 
important  showcases  are  no  longer 
available  to  the  pic  drummers,  the 
Criterion  being  tied  up  with  "Com¬ 
mandments,”  the  Rivoli  with  "80 
Days”  and  the  Warner  with  "Won¬ 
ders.”  These  runs  figure  to  go  on 
and  on.  As  a  consequence,  more 
and  more  non-blockbusters  will  be 
forced  to  open  in  Gotham  theatres 
which  are  not  showcase  houses. 

A  still  greater  hardship  prevails 
in  key  cities  which  have  fewer 
first-runs.  Providence  and  Indian¬ 
apolis  have  only  four  each.  Buffalo 
has  six,  and  of  these  three  have 
marathon-run  product  in  "Giant,” 
“Wonders”  and  “War  and  Peace.” 
In  such  situations  nearly  all  dis- 
tribs  have  a  number  of  pictures 
backed  up.  The  companies  have 
their  choice  of  waiting  for  avail¬ 
able  dates  for  their  in-between 
films  or  foregoing  first-run  play¬ 
ing  time.  Latter  choice  means  the 
immediate  loss  of  a  substantial  parv 
of  a  film’s  potential  revenue.  When 
the  companies  decide  to  hold  back 
on  product  until  a  first-run  house 
becomes  available,  the  subsequent- 
run  theatres  also  suffer.  They’re 
beefing  that  it’s  taking  too  long 
for  pictures  to  get  to  them. 


of  good  old  faces  like  the  ones  It 
used  to  have.  The  old  faces  I'm 
talking  about  are  old  faces  that  can 
be  starred  in  pictures  just  as  new 
faces  are.  I  mean  that  old  actors, 
who  are  not  being  starred  any 
more,  can  be  just  as  powerful  in 
attracting  customers  to  the  box- 
office  as  the  Tony  Curtises,  the 
Debbie  Reynoldses,  the  Marlon 
Brandos,  and  all  the  bright  and 
shiny  new  faces  that  have  become 
boxoffice  bait  in  the  past  few  years. 

My  text  is  that  there  are  no  im¬ 
portant  old  stars  in  our  pictures 
today  as  there  were  in  the  golden 
era  of  yesterday.  Why?  I  don't 
mean  middle-aged  stars  who  still 
play  virile  romantic  roles.  I  mean 
old  actors,  actors  who  are  between 
50  and  70  and  who  play  old  char¬ 
acters  compatible  with  their  ages. 
Why  don’t  we  have  such  players  in 
starring  roles  today? 

Only  last  night  I  saw  Wallace 
Beery  and  Marie  Dressier  in  "Min 
and  Bill.”  On  television,  of  course. 
They  were  the  stars  of  that  very, 
successful  film.  Not  the  boy  and 
girl  who  played  the  juvenile  leads. 
They  were  a,  couple  of  elderly, 
warm,  lovable,  comic  rascals,  and 


What  This  Business  Needs 
Is  More  Old  Faces 

By  MAXWELL  SHANE 

( Sole  Owner  of  My  Old  Face) 


THE  SCREENPLAY  WRIGHT 

1 Vo  Longer  Just  a  ‘Face  in  the  Crowd9 
By  BUDD  SCHULBERG 

In  his  introduction  to  the  forthcoming  Randam  House  and  Bantam 
Book  edition  of  the  full  screenplay  script  of  "A  Face  in  the  Crowd,” 
Elia  Kazan  describes  his  original  impression  of  the  status  of  film  writ¬ 
ers  in  the  bygone  days  of  Hollywood;  (Well,  nearly  bygone.) 

Writers  were  frequently  paid  high  salaries,  as  much  as  $2,500  per 
v/eek.  But  even  these  astronomical  wages  did  not  prevent  their  being 
low  men  on  the  Hollywood  totem  pole.  They  were  often  assigned  to 
work  in  teams^— and  not  infrequently  a  number  of  teams  would  either 
work  in  unison,  or  succeed  each  other  in  2-to-10-week  shifts.  One 
Star-spangled  production  boasted  10  writers,  not  the  usual  $l,000-a- 
week,  proficient-if-undistinguished  craftsmen  either.  These  were  writ¬ 
ers  of  triumphant  plays,  distinguished  novels — Pulitzer  Prize  winners. 
But  their  work,  as  Kazan  remembers  it,  was  torn  from  them  and  re¬ 
assembled  by  the  producer  as  a  pastiche;  the  result,  time  and  again, 
was  something  that  not  one  of  the  celebrated  writers  could  recognize 
as  his  own,  or  compare  favorably  to  his  own  individual  efforts. 

Something  was  obviously  wrong.  Surely  it  was  not  the  fault  of  the 
medium  per  se.  It  is  a  medium  that  combines  all  the  known  art  forms, 
dramatic  literature,  photographic  composition  and  content,  the  rhythm 
of  motion — it’s  an  undeniable  and  universal  art  form,  and  will  endure. 
But  for  the  most  part,  in  America,  it  has  loomed  as  an  overpowering 
giant  who,  when  he  opens  his  mouth,  talks  baby-talk.  Conditioned 
to  think  of  their  mass  audience  as  a  retarded  12-year-old,  and  encour¬ 
aged  to  pollyannaism  by  various  censorship  groups,  the  big  studio- 
producer-managers  tooled  out  their  50-odd  pictures  a  year  with  only 
an  occasional  nod  to  the  demands  of  reality  or  the  challenge  of  the 
intensely  personal  creative  conviction.  Now  and  then  a  "Grapes  of 
Wrath,”  an  "Informer,”  a  "Lost  Weekend”  would  cut  through  the  as¬ 
bestos  curtain  of  play-it-safe.  One  picture  in  200  might  reveal  the 
unfathomable  depths  of  the  motion  picture  at  its  potential  best. 

Little  wonder  that  writers  who  believed  in  themselves  oriented 
themselves  to  film  work  in  one  or  two  ways:  either  they  forsook  the 
screen  to  devote  themselves  to  media  in  which  their  voice  was  obeyed, 
or  at  least  respected;  or  they  accepted  work  in  Hollywood  as  a  cynical, 
albeit  craftsmanlike  way  of  subsidizing  the  things  they  really  wanted  to 
do.  But  to  conceive  of  writing  those  really-want-to-do  directly  for  the 
screen  was  Don  Quixote  at  his  most  quixotic.  Any  self-respecting 
writer  accumulated  his  paychecks  and  went  back,  like  Faulkner  or 
Odets  or  Maxwell  Anderson  or  Edith  Sitwell  (and  how  many  others 
whose  stature  has  little  or  no  relation  to  their  screen  achievements) 
to  "their  own  work,”  the  work  that  conveyed  them  most  intimately. 

In  this  spirit,  after  a  few  years  as  a  sort  of  screenwriters’  pinch- 
hitter  and  utility  outfielder,  I  left  Hollywood  some  15  years  ago — al¬ 
though  I  had  been  brought  up  there — and  devoted  the  next  decade  and 
a  half  to  writing  novels  and  short  stories.  "The  last  redoubt'  of  indi¬ 
vidual  enterprise,”  I  described  it  somewhere.  "For  better  or  for 
worse,  it’s  all  mine.” 

|  How  It  Started  ] 

Thus,  I  was  at  work  on  a  series  of  short  stories  (one  of  them,  "Your 
Arkansas  Traveler”)  when,  some  five  years  ago,  Elia  Kazan  approached 
me  about  joining  forces  to  make  a  film  in  the  east.  I  told  him  of  my 
interest  in  the  New  York  waterfront  and  the  material  and  spiritual 
corruption  infesting  that  great  harbor.  Oddly  enough,  he  said,  he  had 
also  been  interested  in  a  waterfront  film.  And  his  suggestion  for  a 
method  of  work — once  we  had  reached  a  general  agreement  on  what 
we  wanted  to  say — was  strikingly  similar  to  that  of  my  longtime 
literary  adviser  and  friend,  Saxe  Commins — and  strikingly  unsimilar 
to  anything  I  had  heard  in  Hollywood:  "Go  home  and  write  it.  Don’t 
worry  about  length.  Pour  into  it  everything  you’ve  seen  or  heard  or 
felt  about  the  waterfront.  Don’t  write  down  or  pull  punches.  Write 
it  just  as  if  you  were  doing  it  for  a  novel.  Write  it  for  yourself.” 

There  were  many,  many  tribulations  before — with  the  help  of  pro¬ 
ducer  Sam  Spiegel — we  finally  were  able  to  bring  "On  the  Waterfront” 
to  the  screen.  But  in  the  course  of  this  project,  Kazan  and  I  learned 
we  could  pursue  the  same  author-director  relationship  that  lends 
strength,  dignity  and  impact  to  the  work  of  the  theatre. 

So  we  decided  to  try  it  again,  in  fact  further  the  experiment,  this 
time  just  the  two  of  us,  making  "Your  Arkansas  Traveler”  into  the 
forthcoming  motion  picture,  "A  Face  in  the  Crowd.”  It  was  ours  to 
develop  as  to  theme  and  action,  ours  to  cast,  ours  to  style.  And  per¬ 
haps  for  the  first  time  in  motion  picture  history  not  a  line  was  to  be 
changed  without  the  permission  of  the  author.  Kazan  promised  me 
this  when  we  first  began  tq  examine  the  two-headed  god  of  public  per¬ 
suasion,  television  and  advertising,  in  the  summer  of  1955.  He  has 
kept  his  word  impeccably. 

In  return  I  had  to  promise  to  stand  with  him  behind  the  camera 
from  the  first  day  of  shooting  in  Piggott,  Arkansas,  in  ear)y  August 
1956  to  the  last  day  in  downtown  New  York  late  in  November.  For 
just  as  a  playwright  must  attend  rehearsals  and  be  ready  to  revise 
according  to  the  play  of  his  lines  and  his  people,  so  the  screenplay- 
wright,  if  he  is  not  to  let  the  artistic  reins  slip  from  his  hands,  must 
be  prepared  to  attend  his  rehearsals.  The  only  difference,  and  it  is  a 
fearsomely  time-consuming  difference,  is  that  the  rehearsal  for  each 
motion  picture  scene  immediately  precedes  the  shooting  of  that  scene. 
In  this  particular  case  I  found  it  challengingly,  stimulatingly — fun.  At 
least  a  dozen  times  Kazan  and  I  were  able  to  stop  and  improvise  scenes 
that  highlighted  our  theme — our  comment  on  the  relation  of  the  extra¬ 
ordinary  power  of  television  to  the  life— and  health— of  this  Republic. 

The  publication  both  in  hard  cover  and  paper  back  of  first  "Baby 
Doll”  and  now  "A  Face  in  the  Crowd”  may  be  a  trend  that  eventually 
elevates  the  screenplay  to  the  same  level  of  respect  enjoyed  by  its 
sister-work  for  the  dramatic  stage.  The  day  when  writers  were  en¬ 
couraged  to  take  the  same  solicitous  pride  in  their  film  work  that  they 
have  for  their  legitimate  plays  and  novels  will  mark  a  period  of  motion 
picture  development  even  more  significant  than  the  innovations  of 
Technicolor,  Cinemascope,  Cinerama  or  Todd-AO. 

The  true  third  dimension  is  humanity .  And  humanity  is  the  writer’s 
material  just  as  surely  as  cloth  is  the  tailor’s. 


they  brought  millions  Into  the  mo¬ 
tion  picture  theatres.  Where  are 
the  Beerys  and  Dresslers  of  today? 

|  Bunny,  Arliss,  Will  Rogers,  et  al.  | 
There  are  many  character  actors 
just  as  lovable,  just  as  talented  in 
Hollywood  now,  but  invariably  they 
play  roles  which  are  secondary  to 
those  of  younger  stars.  Until  re¬ 
cently  every  studio  has  several 
such  old  faces  on  its  roster,  from 
white-haired  John  Bunny  to  crotch¬ 
ety  Lionel  Barrymore.  Ernest  Tor¬ 
rence,  Theodore' Roberts,  Rudolph 
Schildkraut,  Emil  Jannings,  Louise 
Dresser,  George  Arliss,  George 
Sidney  and  Charlie  Murray,  W.  C. 
Fields,  Will  Rogers  —  the  list  is 
large  and  happily  nostalgic.  All 
of  these  great  names  were  50  to  70 
when  starred  in  their  most  suc- 
I  cessful  films. 

I  Yet,  today  there,  is  hardly  a  pic¬ 


ture  in  release  which  has  as  its 
principal  star  an  elderly  actor.  Not 
only  are  the  elderly  actors  not 
starred,  but  because  of  this,  many 
excellent  stories  are  not  being  con¬ 
sidered  for  production  because 
they  are  concerned  with  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  older  characters. 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  is  a 
pernicious  circle.  It  seems  quite 
logical  that,  just  as  they  were  in 
the  past,  old  faces  could  be  starred 
with  great  success.  And  yet,  as 
an  independent  producer,  I  doubt 
that  I  couWget  financial  backing 
or  distribution  for  a  great  dramatic 
vehicle  that  projected  as  its  stars 
a  man  of  70  or  a  woman  of  65. 
Today  such  a  film  would  probably 
be  considered  downright  revolu¬ 
tionary. 

But  don’t  get  me  wrong’.  I  love 
1  new  faces. 


Wednesday,  January  9,  1957 
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WeD  Bat  Not  Favorably  Known 

Minneapolis. 

Minneapolis  Morning  Tribune’s  poll,  devoted  on  this  occasion  to 
learning  how  well  Elvis  Presley  is  known  among  the  state’s  adult 
citizenry  and  the  latter’s  opinion  of  him,  shows  that  nearly  nine 
out  of  10  Minnesotans  know  who  he  is,«  but  only  17%  of  those 
interviewed  regard  him  favorably. 

The  article  relating  the  survey’s  results  points  out  that  the  rock 
'n’  roll  star  “scores  low  among  Minnesota  adults.” 


Pitfalls  in  Theatrical  'Memoirs' 

Phoney  Candor  or  Pressagent-Ghosting 
Worse  Than  Too  Kindly  an  Approach 
LI.,, ,  1  By  ROBERT  DOWNING  ,  — 1 ! 


The  “Roaring  Twenties”  were 
not  only  good  for  the  bootleggers 
but  for  many  press  agents  in  the 
heyday  of  exploitation.  Three 
tabloids,  The  Daily  News,  The  Daily 
Mirror  and  The  Graphic,  with  three 
great  managing  editors,  the  late 
Walter  Howey,  Phil  Payne  and 
Emil  Gauvreau.  were  trying  to 
knock  each  other’s  brains  out.  Any 
stunt  that  held,  a  grain  of  imagina¬ 
tion  was  a  cinch  and  I  got  real 
lucky. 

For  instance,  do  you  remember 
Alvin  “Shiowreck”  Kelly,  the  first 
flagpole  sitter?  He  insisted,  and 
I  believed  him  after  hearing  just 
how  he  would  do  it,  that  he  could 
sit  on  a  flagpole  13  days,  13  nights, 
13  hours,  13  minutes  and  13  sec¬ 
onds.  I  had  just  arranged  with  the 
Claridge  Hotel  for  the  stunt  when 
the  late  Police  Commissioner  En¬ 
right  (with  whom  I  had  had  trouble 
before)  got  wind  of  it  and  summon¬ 
ing  me  before  him,  advised  that 
while  there  was  no  law  covering 
an  idiot  ,  sitting  on  a  flagpole,  that 
he  had  decided  to  cut  the  pole  from 
under  my  sitting  Kelly  without 
further  ado,  and  throw  me  in  the 
clink  to  boot.  That  ultimatum  nat¬ 
urally  changed  my- plans  on  the 
spot  and  Mr.  Kelly  did  his  sitting 
atop  a  small  side  street  hotel  in 
Newark.  Unfortunately,  the  man¬ 
ager  of  the  hotel  lost  his  job,  the 
hotel  its  customers,  because  the 
elevators  were  being  used  mostly 
to  carry  my  customers  to  the  roof 
at  50c  a  pop,  to  get  a  closer  view 
of  Kelly. 

Or,  for  instance,  the  saga  of  the 
Siamese  Twins.  I  had  ’em  all,,  the 
Hiltons,  the  Gibbs  Twins  and  the 
Godino  boys.  The  Hiltons  were 
first.  The  late  Alf  T.  Wilton  had 
them  first  and  offered  them  to 
Keiths.  They  were  given  an  audi¬ 
tion  on  the  vast  Hippodrome  stage 
and  asked  to  dance  with  two  pretty 
good  hoofers.  They  broke  down 
and  cried  and  Alf  was  told  to  send 
them  back  to  the  •  sideshows.  At 
that  point  Frank  Braden,  vet  press 
agent  of  the  Ringling  show,  brought 
it  to  my  attention.  We  rehearsed 
them  for  three  months,  had  them 
taught  saxophone,  urged  them  to 
sing  a  little  ditty  and  even  dance 
with  two  boys.  We  were  ready  but 
the  booking  office  was  not.  The 
late  Jake  Lubin,  (God  love  him) 
and  .the  same  Jake  who  gave  me 
my  first  job  in  show  business, 
would  have  nothing  to  do  with 
them.  About  everybody  stopped 
speaking  to  me  around  the  Loew 
office.  In  desperation  I  went  into 
Mr.  Loew’s  office  one  morning 
while  he  was  having  his  usual  chit¬ 
chat  with  David  Warfield.  Instead 
of  the  usual  beef  that  you  would 
put  in  a  case  like  this,  I  said: 

“Can  1  shake  your  hand,  sir?” 

He  looked  kind  of  startled  and 
asked  me  if  I  felt  all  right.  I  said 
I  felt  all  right,  but  I  wanted  to 
shake  hand  with  a  man  greater 
than  GOD.  Now  he  was  really 
startled  and  asked  if  I  had  been 
drink;ng. 

I  replied  that  I  was  perfectly 
sober,  but  that  GOD  had  made  a 
set  of  Siamese  Twins,  that  E.  F. 
Albee  could  not  do  it,  that  the 
Loew  Circuit  had  them  and 
wouldn't  even  try  and  see  whether 
or  not  the  public  would  buy  them. 
Warfield  really  got  a  belt  out  of 
that,  and  within  10  minutes  Jake 
had  been  told,  “Give  those  twins 
an  opening  somewhere  before  I 
have  a  crazy  man  on  my  hands 
here.”  Many  will  recall  they  broke 
all  records  and  played  Loew  Thea¬ 
tres  in  New  York  that  never  before 
or  since  played  vaudevile  acts. 

!_ _ More  Siamese _ [ 

For  instance,  like°a  lot  of  folks 
who  have  something  big  and  never 
know  it  until  an  agent  steps  in  and 
grabs  them,  I  lost  the  Hiltons  but 
found  another  pair,  The  Gibb 
twins,  Mary  and  Margaret  of  Holy¬ 
oke,  Mass. 

The  same  rehearsals,  the  same 
routine  and '  believe  it  or  not  the 
same  Loew  office  turned  them 
down.  The  bloom  was  off  the 


grosses,  was  the  opinion.  I  was 
offered  a  route  by  Keith  providing 
I  did  a  stunt  with  them.  That’s 
where  the  tabloid  managing  editors 
came  in.  Gauvreau  was  fiddling 
with  what  were  known  as  compos- 
ographs.  That  meant  dooling  with 
negatives  to  make  crime  or  sex 
scenes  come  to  life.  Front  page  of 
course.  So  between  Gauvreau  hatch¬ 
ing  his  comDosagraphs  and  writing 
the  yarns  in  advance,  the  making 
of  X-Rays  and  with  a  doctor  abet¬ 
ting  (but  quite  innocently)  we  put 
the  twins  and  their  mother  in  a 
private  hospital  (behind  locked 
doors)  and  broke  the  story.  Desp{te 
the  copyright  lines  on  every  story, 
Howey  and  Payne  picked  up  the 
yarn  and  the  fat  was  in  the  fire. 
The  stunt  was  in,  I  got  my  route, 
and  what  happened?  After  an 
opening  at  the  old  Hippodrome  the 
Gibb  twins  plaved  40  weeks  right 
in  New  York  City  without  leaving 
once.  I’ll  never  forget  Sime  Silver- 
man  go'ng  all  the  way  to  Bayonne, 
New  Jersey  to  review  the  act  prior 
to  the  Hippodrome  opening  be¬ 
cause  as  he  put  it,  “it  took  a  lot 
of  guts  to  stage  that  phoney.” 

For  instance.  I'll  never  forget  the 
Godino  Boys.  First,  because  I  had  to 
put  up  a  cash  guarantee  of  $100,000 
so  that  they  be  paid  $2,500  a  week 
for  40  weeks  to  be  played  in  52,  and 
also  because  I  had  an  almost 
certain  flop  when  they  reached  me 
in  Vancouver,  B.  C.  with  their 
ncwlv  a^ouwed  wives  and  a  woe¬ 
begone  band  of  12  little  men. 

The  late  Eddie  Milne  gave  me  a 
percentage  date  in  Vancouver  at 
the  Pantages  and  let  me  rehearse 
(for  admissions)  in  Victoria  (for 
eatin’  money).  That  hundred  grand 
stripped  me,  my  family  and  many 
friends  of  even  a  milk  d;et.  With 
the  help  of  a  good  campaign,  we 
broke  the  record  of  the  house,  but 
the  elder  Pantages,  on  trial  at  the 
time  in  Los  Angeles,  figured  on 
another  break  to  wit:  to  break 
me  and  let  us  stay  in  Vancouver 
to  sue,  or  perhaps,  eat  the  twins. 
My  partner  in  New  York,  one 
Arthur  Klein,  a  most  astute  agent, 
had  other  ideas  and  within  the 
space  of  a  week  came  up  with  a 
40  week  tour  of  the  Keith  Circuit 
at  $5,000  NET  weekly  to  be  played 
in  52  weeks.  We  opened  in  Oak¬ 
land  a  week  or  so  later  and  “all 
the  T.  Turners  and  all  of  their 
friends  began  to  eat,  and  hearty, 
again.” 


Seattle  Up;  ‘Moon’  Huge 
$16,000, ‘Wind’ Sock  11G, 
‘Anastasia’  Lofty  15G 

Seattle. 

Fine  weather,  with  no  snow 
storms  or  slippery  streets  in  hilly 
Seattle,  was  good  for  show  b5z  over 
New  Year’s.  All  first-run  houses 
are  holding  over,  most  of  them 
opening  Dec.  31st.  “Baby  Doll,” 
“Written  on  Wind”  and  “Anastasia” 
look  standout  among  bigger  coin 
entries. 

Estimates  for  Last  Week 

Blue  Mouse  (Hamrick)  (800; 
$1.50-$2)  —  “Oklahoma”  (Magna) 
(10th  wk).  Last  week,  great  $11,000. 

Coliseum  (Evergreen)  (1,870;  95- 
$1.25)  —  “Zarak”  (Col)  and  “Ride 
High  Iron”  (Col)  (2d  wk).  Last 
week,  smash  $14,000. 

Fifth  Avenue  (Evergreen)  (2,500; 
„$1-$1.50)  —  “Anastasia”  (20th).  (2d 
wk).  Last  week,  big  $15,000. 

Music  Box  (Hamrick)  (850;  90- 
$1.25)  —  “Teahouse  of  August 
Moon”  (M-G)  (2d  wk).  Last  week, 
giant  $16,000. 

Music  Hall  (Hamrick)  (2,200;  $1- 
$1.50) — “Written  on  Wind”  (U)  and 
“Night  Runner”  (U)  (2d  wk).  Last 
week,  smash  $11,000. 

Orpheum  (Hamrick)  (2,700;  90- 
$1.25)— “Baby  Doll”  (WB)  (2d  wk). 
Last  week,  tail  $13,000. 

Paramount  (SW)  (1,282;  $1.20- 
$2.45) — “This  is  Cinerama”.  (Cine¬ 
rama)  (21st  wk).  Last  week,  lively  I 
$12,000.  j 


Jack  Cummings  completed  his 
producer  contract  at  Metro  and 
will  enter  indie  production. 


(Studios  and 
Censors  Active 
In  New  Pakistan 

By  A.  GHAFFAR 

Karachi. 

Pakistan  came  into  existence  as 
an  independent  sovereign  state 
about  10  years  ago  and  had  to  start 
from  scratch  In  every  field,  the 
motion  picture  industry  being  no 
exception.  Before  partition,  Lahore 
was  the  only  city  of  what  is  now 
Pakistan  where  film  production  of 
some  sort  was  carried  on.  But  this 
city,  as  a  film  production  centre, 
was  far  behind  the  Bombay  and 
Calcutta  centres. 

The  film  studios  were  ill-equipped 
and  laboratory  facilities  were  prac¬ 
tically  non-existent.  Even  talent, 
technical  and  otherwise,  for  which 
this  area  was  famous,  found  the 
glamor  of  Bombay  and  Calcutta 
n.ore  attractive.  Moreover,  all  the 
studios  were  owned  by  Hindus  who 
migrated  to  India  after  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  Pakistan. 

Most  of  the  distribution  and  ex¬ 
hibition  trade  was  also  in  the  hands 
of  the  Hindus.  So  when  Pakistan 
was  established  the  motion  picture 
industry  was  left  in  a  chaotic  state 
and  it  took  full  two  years  before 
production  work  of  any  kind  could 
be  undertaken.  But  today  the 
Pakistan  film  industry  is  forging 
ahead.  A  number  of  well  equipped 
and  well  manned  studios  have  been 
established  and  production  is  at 
an  all-time  high  level. 

Film  production  is  confined  to 
two  centres — Karachi  and  Lahore. 
Lahore  is  the  major  centre,  Karachi 
having  entered  the  field  only  in 
1954.  There  are  six  film  studios  in 
active  operation — four  in  Lahore 
and  two  in  Karachi. 

(1)  Shahnoor  Studios,  Lahore: 
Three  stages,  two  of  which  are 
soundproof;  has  latest  machinery 
and  trained  and  experienced  staff: 
some  20  full-length  fifms  and  12 
shorts  have  been  produced;  12 
features  are  in  production;  fully 
equipped  laboratory  is  attached  to 
the  studios. 

(2)  Evergreen  Studios,  Lahore* 
(Continued  on  page  52) 


London. 

Another  year,  making  it  clear 
that  the  future  of  the  film  indus¬ 
tries  of  the  world  is  becoming 
more  precarious.  Twenty-five  years 
ago  Hollywood  dominated  the 
screens  of  the  World.  Not  so  today. 
We  have  seen  the  rise  of  native 
industries  of  all  kinds.  We  have 
seen  that  cotton,  textiles,  steel,  oil," 
tin,  automobiles  and  the  rest  are 
being  produced  in  many  countries. 
One  of  the  tragedies  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  film  industry  is  that  the  great 
leaders  of  that  industry — founders, 
executives,  entrepreneurs  —  be¬ 
lieved  that  they  were  laws  unto 
themselves. 

Whatever  happened  to  other  in¬ 
dustries  could  not  happen  to  films. 
They  thought,  and  still  think,  that 
films  from  America  can  hold  sway 
everywhere.  But  the  stark  realism 
is  that:  countries  like  France,  Italy, 
Japan,  even  China,  Russia,  India, 
to  say  nothing  about  our  British 
production,  are  striving  to  portray 
something  about  their  own  way  of 
life,  their  literature,  their  stories, 
their  tragedies,  their  sorrows,  their 
fun,  their  humour. 

I  don’t  think  that  the  American 
producers  really  understand  all 
this  fully. 

The  .American  producers  are 
caught  up  with  what  is  called  “The 
American  Way  of  Life” — as  though 
the  only  way  of  life  in  the  world 
is  the  American  way.  How  fortu¬ 
nate  is  the  motion  picture  industry 
of  the  United  States  in  having  a 
man  like  Eric  Johnston  at  its  head. 

He  knows  the  world;  he  knows 
the  film  problems  and  political 
problems  which  beset  all  countries. 


Show  biz  memoirs  pour  from  the 
presses,  printed  editions  of  plays, 
films  and  musicals  flourish  as  never 
before,  while  paperbacks  feature 
dozens  of  titles  with  stage  and 
screen  hook-ups.  In  a  single  month 
last  summer,  Bantam  had  six  titles 
tied-in  with  pix.  James  Dean  has 
followed  Marilyn  Monroe  into  hard 
covers,  and  a  glance  at  coming 
events,  via  Publisher’s  Weekly,  un¬ 
derscores  the  greasepaint  theme  in 
the  book  world. 

Recollections  of  show  people 
may  be  more  numerous  now  than 
the  “sunset  strip.”  Or  it  may  be 
that  many  publishers,  like  Double¬ 
day’s  Ken  McCormick,  are  now 
more  aware  that  “show  people  are 
excitingly  articulate  .  .  .  often  able 
to  remember  with  verve  things 
that  have  happened  to  them  in  a 
way  that  more  ordered,  formal 
minds  would  never  do.” 

There  has  been  nothing  ordered 
or  formal  about  some  of  the  shock¬ 
ers  that  have  been  dished  up  with 
show  biz  trimmings.  Beginning 
with  Ethel  Waters’  “His  Eye  Is  On 
the  Sparrow,”  and  bursting  through 
Billie  Holiday’s  “Lady  Sings  the 
Blues”  (both  from  Doubleday), 
naked  private  lives  have  been  re¬ 
ported  in  garish  and  sometimes 
ghoulish  detail. 

“Shock  value  does  help  to  put 
over  a  show  business  book,”  Mc¬ 
Cormick  says.  He  should  know. 
His  house  also  published  Mary 
Pickford’s  recollections,  “Sunshine 
and  Shadow,”  which  hit  the  re¬ 
mainder  stalls  all  too  soon.  “Mary 
wrote  and  rewrote  her  book  so  that 
she  would  hurt  no  one,  and  al¬ 
though  this  certainly  is  a  quality 
to  applaud,  the  fact  remains  that 
if  Mary  had  laid  about  her  with 
a  shillelagh  a  lot  more  people 
would  have  read  her  book.” 

|  Sociological  View  1 

At  the  New  York  Public  Li¬ 
brary’s  Theatre  Collection,  George 
Freedley  looks  upon  books  like  the 
Holiday  item  and  Lillian  Roth’s 
“I’ll  Cry  Tomorrow”  (Fell),  as 
sociological  rather  than  theatrical 
studies.  William  van  Lennep,  cura¬ 
tor  at  Harvard,  finds  that  trashy 
show  biz  books  are  often  compen¬ 
sated  by  the  careful  work  of 


I  would  say  to  the'  readers  of 
Variety  that  we  have  need  to  re¬ 
orientate  our  thinking. 

It  is  the  responsibility  of  nations 
to  encourage  their  own  native  film 
production  centres.  Governments 
must  relax  their  taxation  upon  the 
film  industries  of  the  world.  Presi¬ 
dent  Eisenhower  gave  the  lead 
some  time  ago  by  reducing  the  en¬ 
tertainment  tax  in  the  United 
States.  What  a  wise  decision! 

The  English-speaking  races  are 
over  one  half  of  the  world’s  popu¬ 
lation.  Films  reach  all  these  people 
and  more.  It  is  time  that  the  two 
great  film-producing  centres  of  the 
world — Hollywood  and  London — 
should  get  together;  not  in  the 
spirit  of  animosity  but  in  the  spirit 
of  healthy  competition  and  co-oper¬ 
ation.  The  producers  can  make 
money,  yes,  but  they  can  portray 
a  way  of  life  and  enjoy  a  way  of 
life  divorced  from  serfdom,  from 
tyranny,  from  dictatorship. 

This  is  a  challenge  to  Hollywood 
and  a  challenge  to  England;  indeed 
a  challenge  to  any  film  producing 
centre  in  the  world;  a  challenge 
which  I  hope  most  sincerely  we 
will  take  up.  The  menace  of  Rus¬ 
sian  International  Communism  is 
still  with  us.  Negative  denuncia¬ 
tions  of  that  philosophy  get  us 
nowhere.  Let  us  strive  to  make  our 
film  industries  in  the  free  coun¬ 
tries  of  the  world  a  medium  where¬ 
by  we  can  make  people  happy, 
make  millions  of  our  world  popu¬ 
lation  feel  relaxed  but  at  the  same 
time  understand  that  what  they 
see  and  what  they  hear  when  they 
sit  in  their  seats  in  the  cinema  is 
not  purveyed  in  the  interests  of 
any  one  nation. 


scholarly  writers  like  Eric  W. 
Barnes,  former  actor,  who,  in 
recent  seasons,  produced  sound 
bios  of  actress  Anna  Cora  Mowatt 
and  playwright  Edward  Sheldon 
(Scribner).  Van  Lennep  also  sees 
lasting  merit  in  other  current  of¬ 
ferings,  such  as  Frances  Winwar’s 
Duse-D’Annunzio  run-down,  “Wing¬ 
less  Victory”  (Scribner),  and 
Wisner  P.  Kinne’s .  “George  Pierce 
Baker  and  the  American  Theatre” 
(Harvard). 

Shock  treatment  in  theatrical 
memoirs  only  too  often  seems  to 
be  balanced  by  the  autobiography 
that  is  something  of  a  disappoint¬ 
ment.  Ethel  Barrymore’s  “Memo¬ 
ries”  (Harper)  fell  into  this  catego¬ 
ry,  mainly  because  the  author,,  like 
Miss  Pickford,  exercised  too  much 
restraint  in  choosing  her  material. 
A  star  with  a  great  story  to  tell 
offered  crumbs  in  place  of  cake. 
Eieanor  Ruggles’  life  of  Edwin 
Booth,  “Prince  of  Players,”  what¬ 
ever  its  success  on  the  stands,  and 
despite  a  plush  sale  of  films,  did 
not  satisfy  devoted  admirers  of 
America’s  greatest  dramatic  actor. 
Likewise,  Lawrence  Langner's 
“Magic  Curtain”  (Dutton),  failed 
to  convey  the  topflight  yarn  its 
writer  had  lived.  It  was  much  in 
need  of  proofreading,  and  slid 
from  $6.60  to  $1.49  with  alacrity. 

Freedley  believes  many  current 
stage  bios  are  more  carefully  docu¬ 
mented  than  of  yore,  but  failure 
oi  most  publishing  houses  to  retain 
editors  and  proof  readers  who 
grasp  the  show  biz  pitch  accounts 
for  too  many  mistakes — not  all  of 
them  typos. 

|  Tempus  Fugit  I 

Careers  reported  as  bios  when 
the  subject  is  still  professionally 
in  transit  become  dated  too  rapidly 
to  enjoy  marked  success.  One  ex¬ 
ception  in  this  division  was  Agnes 
de  Mille’s  excellent  recap,  “Dance 
to  the  Piper”  (Atlantic-Little, 
Brown),  Quickly  “outgrown”  were 
Pete  Martin’s  report  on  Ethel  Mer¬ 
man,  “Who  Could  Ask  for  Any¬ 
thing  More”  (Doubleday),  Felix 
Barker’s  “The  Oliviers”  (Lippin- 
cott),  and  Guthrie  McClintic’s  “Me 
and  Kit”  (Atlantic-Little,  Brown). 

Simon  &  Schuster  have,  for 
some  years,  published,  simultane¬ 
ously,  hard  cover  and  paperback 
editions  of  their  show  biz  entries. 
Sez  Veep  Albert  R.  Leventhal: 
“Theory  behind  the  two  editions 
is  that  a  man  like  Crosby,  Gleason 
or  Hope  will  have  mass  appeal 
and  can  sell  in  drug  stores,  flve- 
and-dimes”  and  the  like.  Leven¬ 
thal  is  undaunted  by  “failures,”  be¬ 
cause  one  smash  hit  more  than 
compensates,  he  feels.  Bob  Hope’s 
“I  Never  Left  Home,”  published 
during  World  War  II,  sold  1,500,- 
000  in  two  or  three  months.  Other 
headliners  from  S&S  have  included 
Hope’s  “Have  Tux,  Will  Travel,” 
“Life  With  Groucho”;  by  his  son, 
Arthur  Marx,  Bing  Crosby’s  “Call 
Me  Lucky,”  and  Burns  and  Allen’s 
“I  Love  Her,  That’s  Why!”  Leven¬ 
thal  is  satisfied  with  returns  on 
Richard  Aldrich’s  “Gertrude  Law¬ 
rence  as  Mrs.  A.,”  published  in  as¬ 
sociation  with  Greystone,  although 
its  final  printing  hit  the  remainder 
stands  last  fall.  S&S  regards 
Wally  Cox’s  “Mr.  Peepers”  as  an 
outstanding  floperoo. 

|  Cerf  Unimpressed  1 

Bennett  Cerf,  head  of  Random 
House,  has  definite  notions  on 
show  biz  publishing:  “I  take  an  ex¬ 
ceedingly  dim  view  of  the  spate  of 
theatrical  recollections  that  have 
been  pouring  into  the  book  stores 
in  recent  months.  One  out  of 
twenty  may  have  cause  for  being — 
Lawrence,  Roth,  Waters,  Joe  E. 
Lewis — most  are  pallid,  made-to- 
order  conglomerations  that  are  no 
more  ‘autobiographical’  than  my 
left  foot.  They  often  have  been 
whipped  together  from  stale  radio 
and  tv  scripts  by  yawning  press 
agents,  and  the  so-called  authors 
frequently  not  only  have  not  writ¬ 
ten  -the  books,  but  haven’t  even 
bothered  to  read  them.  Fortunate¬ 
ly,  the  public  has  gotten  wise  to 
this  dodge,  and  most  of  these  books 
are  remainders  before  they  are 
even  published. 

Not  trash,  in  any  sense,  were 
Random  House’s  history  of  Har- 
rigan  &  Hart,  “The  Merry  Part¬ 
ners,”  by  E.  J.  Kahn  Jr.,  or  Vin¬ 
cent  Sheean’s  recent  “Oscar  Ham- 
merstein  I.” 


A  Global  Perspective  on  Film  Medium 


Yankees  Too  Often  Consider  ‘The  America  Way’ 
As  the  Only  Proper  Criteria 


By  SIR  TOM  O’BRIEN 

National  Assn,  of  Theatrical  &  Kine  Employees  of  United  Kingdom. 


Stork 


Wednesday  January  9,  1957 


Fifty- first  Anniversary 


Alfred  Hitchcock  holds 
tie  mirror  up  to  life. . . 

Man !  A  true-life  story  so  sus- 
penseful  that  only  Hitchcock 
could  film  it!  Somewhere, some¬ 
where  in  New  York’s  crowded 
streets,  shadowed  subways  -- 
or  the  Stork  Club  -  -  there*  must 
be  the  right  maul 

WARNER  BROS,  present 


HENRY 


AND  THE  EXCITING  CITY  OF  NEW  YORK.IN 


III  ifil  ii 


EVERY  TWIST  AND  TURN  OF  IT  IS  TRUE! 
this  IS  the  CHALLENGE 

WE  MAKE  TO  MOVIE-GOERS: 

If  you  don't  believe  that  this  weird  and  un¬ 
usual  story  actually  happened ,  see  the  records 
of  Queens  County  Court,  N.  Y.,  Apr.  21,  1953 
Indictment  # 271/53 ,  “The  Balestrero  Case" 


also  starring  ANTHONY  QUAYLE 

Screen  Play  by  MAXWELL  ANDERSON 

and  ANGUS  MacPHAIL  BERNARD  HERRMANN 

Directed  by  ALFRED  HITCHCOCK 


it  PICTURES  Fifty-first  Anniversary  Wednesday,  'January  9,  1957 


Can’t  Stop  A  Tidal  Wave 

With  A  Tennis  Racket 

By  HARRY  RUBY 


Canada  Taken  for  Granted’ 

Ottawa. 

“The  Canadian  film  industry  is  doing  a  slow  burn  at  the  offhand 
treatment  accorded  this  country  by  the  parent  industry  in  the 
U.S.,”  writes  Gerald  FitzGerald  in  the  Montreal  Gazette  (22).  “The 
Canadian  market  is  too  much  taken  for  granted,  they  complain, 
with  too  little  money  sent  this  way  for  exploitation.  Whatever  is 
spent  is  laid  out  by  the  Canadian  industry  itself.  Regarded  as  a^, 
sure  sale,  the  rich  Canadian  market  is  by-passed  while  funds  go 
to  hard-sell  areas.  There  should  be  more  recognition  of  Canada's 
contribution  to  Hollywood's  dividends,  they  argue." 


‘Everybody  Wantsa  Get  in  Duh  Act’ 


By  JOEY  ADAMS 


The  Schnoz  was  hitting  on  all  88 
when  he  said,  “Everybody  wantsa 
get  in  duh  act.” 

I  never  met  a  comic  who  didn’t 
want  to  play  Hamlet.  Or  at  the 
very  least  a  dramatic  role  on  Stu¬ 
dio  One.  Or  a  square  in  some  the¬ 
atre  -  in  ^  the  -  round.  Conversely, 
every  singer- wants  to  be  a  comic. 
Personally,  I  don’t  know  any  come- 


golf  so  strongly  that  they  bought 
their  own  golf  course  in  Engle¬ 
wood.  N.  J.  Katherine  Murray  gave 
up  dancing  to  m.c.  her  own  tv 
show.  Pretty  good  for  a  grandma 
to  find  a  new  career.  Gaxton,  God¬ 
frey  and  Downey  went  in  the  per¬ 
fume  business.  Godfrey  would 
rather  fly  than  make  with  the 
jokes. 


Hollywood. 

My  fame,  such  as  it  is,  rests  on 
the  most  dubious  of  distinctions — 
namely,  getting  credit  not  fof 
things  I  have  done.,  but  for  things 
I  had  nothing  Whatsoever  to  do 
with.  How  it  all  started,  I  do  not 
know.  But  I  do  know  that  once  a 
tiling  like  this  gets  started  there 
is  no  stopping  it;  and,  like  the  pro¬ 
verbial  snowball  rolling  down  hill, 
it  gets  bigger  as  it  goes. 

For  instance:  In  the  opinion  of 
that  gifted  actor,  gentleman  and 
scholar,  Herbert  I.  Marshall,  I  am 
a  man  of  sparkling  wit — because 
as  he  thinks,  I  wrote  that  famous 
witticism  about  Hollywood:  “No 
matter  how  hot  it  is  in  the  day¬ 
time,  there’s  nothing  to  do  at 
night."  Being  a  man  of  unques¬ 
tioned  probity,  as  everybody,  in¬ 
cluding  myself,  will  admit,  I  felt1 
I  was  being  an  accomplice  to  a 
crime,  letting  this  canard  go  on 
without  doing  something  about  it. 
So,  one  night  I  did  something 
about  it.  I  told  Herbert  Marshall, 
in  the  presence  of  some  very  sty¬ 
lish  guests  assembled  at  the  home 
of  Chester  Morris,  that  it  was  Solly 
Violinsky — not  I — who  authorized 
that  immortal  line  about  Holly¬ 
wood. 

I  don’t  remember  exactly  what 
H.  M.  said,  but  I  shan’t  ever  forget 
the  look  he  gave  me.  I  wound  up 
humbly  apologizing  for  denying  I 
wrote  something  I  did  not  write. 

I  had  a  similar  experience  with 
another  friend  of  mine,  an  ex-base¬ 
ball  player  by  the  name  of  Pat 
O’Shea  who,  because  of  the  expe¬ 
rience,  also  became  an  ex-friend 
of  mine.  His  claim  to  fame  was 
knowing  me,  Who,  according  to 
him,  wrote  a  big  hit  that  flourished 
in  the  early  twenties,  entitled:  “Oh, 
What  a  Pal  Was  Mary/’  It  says  on 
the  copy  that  the  song  was  written 
by  Bert  Kalmar,  Edgar  Leslie  and 
Pete  Wendling.  3ut  had  I  shown 
the  copy  to  Pat,  I  am  sure  he  would 
have  sworn  I  had  it  printed  up 
just  to  rib  him. 

One  night,  at  a  party  I  threw 
for  the  Chicago  Cubs,  when  they 
were  training  at  Catalina,  I  decided- 
to  do  something  about  it;  to  make 
a  clean  breast  of  it  all.  I  confessed 
that  I  had  not  written  the  song;  that 
I  was  still  a  songplugger  in  the 
days  of  that  song’s  celebrity;  that 
— well,  that’s  as  far  as  I  got.  Pat 
glowered,  called  me  a  lying  so-and- 
so,  gulped  down  his  sixth  straight 
drink  and  started  menacingly  to¬ 
ward  me.  But  for  two  outfielders 
and  a  catcher  who  ran  interference,  | 
I  wouldn't  be  here  today  to  tell 
the  story.  j 

Dorothy  Parker  will  tell  you  that 
I  also  wrote  a  parody  that  was  the 
favorite  of  the  Algonquinites.  It 
was  sung  to  the  tune  of  “The  Pa¬ 
rade  of  the  Wooden  Soldiers"  and 
went  like  this: 

Giddy -Ap  Ginsburg,  Giddy  ■  Ap 
Ginsburg,  Mississippi’s  Calling  Me, 
etc.,  etc. 

This  was  written  by  Solly  Vio¬ 
linsky  and  Benny  Rubin,  but  I’m 
not  telling  anybody  because  it’s  no 
use.  They  won’t  believe  me. 

The  same  aforementioned  Benny 
Rubin  phoned  the  other  night  to 
tell  me  how  he  wowed  a  group  of 
his  friends  with  a  story  of  mine. 
What  story?  I  asked.  Benny  told 
me  the  story,  then  said:  “Herschel 
they  screamed,  and  I  gave  you 
credit  for  it.”  I  thanked  him  for 
giving  me  credit,  but  didn't  bother 
to  tell  him  tha’:  the  story  he  wowed 
his  friends  with  was  not  one  I  had 
told  him — but  one  he  had  told  me. 

An  admirer  of  mine  says  nobody 
but  me  could  have  written  the  fol¬ 
lowing  from  the  show:  “Animal 
Crackers:’’ 

Groucho  (to  Mrs.  Rittenhouse): 

Do  you  mind  if  I  smoke? 

Mrs.  Rittenhouse:  No,  not  at  all. 
Groucho:  Do  you  mind  if  I  doii’t' 
smoke? 

The  above,  as  well  as  all  the  other 
confections  in  that  show,  was  writ¬ 
ten  by  George  S.  Kaufman  and/or 
Morrie  Ryskind. 

A  certain  music  publisher,  one 
of  Tin  Pan  Alley’s  biggest,  loves 
me  because  I  wrote  his  favorite 
song.  Every  time  I  see  him,  he 
shakes  my  hand  warmly  and 
beams:  “Ruby,  you  old  stick-in-the- 
mud,  when  are  you  gonna  write 
me  another  ‘Thinking  Of  You’?" 

H  thon  f0  $fng — hot  the 


one  I  wrote  with  Kalmar,  which 
goes: 

Why  is  it  I  spend  the  day , 
Wake  up  and  end  the  day. 
Thinking  of  you , 

He  sings  th_  one  Walter  Donald¬ 
son  wrote,  which  goes: 

I  get  so  lonely 
Thinking  of  you. 

Thinking  of  you. 

If  you  hear  that  I  wrote  the 
Gettysburg  Address,  don’t  believe 
it.  I  checked  on  it  very  carefully 
in  the  encyclopedia.  It  was  written 
by  a  man  by  the  name  of  Abraham 
Lincoln. 

Berlffl’s  Commie 
Studio  Still  Very 
Party-Lined  Up 

By  HANS  HOEHN 

Berlin. 

There  is  more  than  just  a  slight 
difference  between  Berlin’s  West 
(Allied)  and  East  (Soviet)  Sector. 
In  someways  it’s  easier  today  for  a 
W-Berliner  to  do  business  with  the 
United  States  than  with  East  Ber¬ 
lin.  Providing  you  have  the 
money,  you  can  easily  travel  from 
here  to  N.Y.  but  it’s  not  so  simple 
when  it  comes  to  a  trip  into  the 
eastern  part  of  Germany.  Much 
red  tape  to  obtain  the  necessary 
permit.  It  even  requires  a  special 
permit  to  visit  cemeteries  which 
happen  to  be  located  outside  the 
West  Sector.  There  are  also  two 
different  currency  systems. 

Red  authorities  control  nearly 
the  entire  show  biz  in  East  Berlin 
but  in  1956  exhibited  a  more  toler¬ 
ant  attitude  toward  Western  art 
and  entertainment.  Jazz,  long  con¬ 
demned  as  part  of  capitalist  “de¬ 
cadence,”  was  admitted.  More 
western  movies  (none  of  U.S. 
origin  though)  were  shown  and 
modern  dancing  was  “encouraged." 
Radio  was  giving  more  attention  to 
entertainment  (also  American  jazz) 
programs.  Functionaries  took 
pains  to  intensify  connections  with 
the  West.  Latter  is  suspicious,  na¬ 
turally,  feeling  it  is  just  another 
propaganda  drive. 

There  is  only  one  film  producing 
outfit  (DEFA)  and  one  distributing 
company  (Progress)  in  East  Ger¬ 
many.  Both  are  state-ruled,  of 
course.  DEFA  has  the  former  UFA 
plant  at  Babelsberg,  once  one  of 
the  best  studios  in  the  world. 
DEFA’s  output  is  between  10  and 
20  features  per  year. 

Best  pix  of  the  early  German 
postwar  era  were  of  DEFA  origin. 
Films  like  “Affair  Blum,”  “Rota¬ 
tion,”  “Marriage  In  The  Shadow” 
or  “The  Murderers  Are  Among  Us” 
stirred  even  international  atten¬ 
tion.  However,  the  artistry  of  that 
time  was  soon  sacrificed  to  the 
party  line.  Apart  from  very  few  J 
exceptions,  DEFA  product  of  re¬ 
cent  years  has  either  been  un¬ 
bearable  heavy  political  stuff  or  I 
extremely  dull. 

There’s  supposedly  a  trend  tow¬ 
ards  more  “entertaining”  films  but 
a  glimpse  at  DEFA's  1956  produc¬ 
tion  list  reveals  that  propaganda  is 
still  playing  a  major  part.  Incom¬ 
plete  list  of  DEFA  pix  preemed 
during  the  12  months  in  East  Ber¬ 
lin:  “The  Devil’s  Circle”  (anti- 
Nazi  stuff),  “Secret  Marriages” 
(comedy  with  political  back¬ 
ground),  “Recovery”  ( political 
drama  based  on  a  radio  play), 
“Friedrich  Schiller”  (full-length 
documentary  about  the  great  Ger¬ 
man  poet),  “Small  Fry”  (self-criti¬ 
cal  stuff  with  political  tendencies), 
“Three  Girls  In  the  Finale”  (sports 
feature),  “Judge  of  Zalamea”  (pic 
version  of  Calderon’s  stage  play  of 
the  same  name),  “Thomas  Muen- 
zer”  (biopic  of  the  leader  of  the 
Thuringian  peasant  uprising  who 
was  executed  in  1525),  “Csar  and 
Carpenter”  (film  version  of  Lortz- 
ing’s  opera),  “Berlin  Romance” 
(anti-capitalist  stuff  with  anti-West 
Berlin  tendencies),  “I’m  Thirsty” 
(anti-capitalist  pic  playing  during 
the  Spanish  Civil  War  with  anti- 
Franco  tendencies),  “You  and  So 
Many  a  Comrad”  (strong  anti-war 
documentary),  “Rendezvous  spot 
Aimee”  (blackmarketeer  story  with 
anti-West  Berlin  tendencies),  “Spe¬ 
cial  Marks — None”  (postwar  mis¬ 
ery). 


New  Pakistan 

-•  ■  ■■  Continued  from  page  49  — ; 

Not  .  so  well-equipped  as  Shahnoor 
Studios,  it  has  two  small  sound¬ 
proof  stages,  a  •  laboratory  and  all 
other  facilities;  owners  are  current¬ 
ly  building  a  new  studio  which, 
they  claim,  will  be  the  biggest  east 
of  Suez;  about  12  full-length  films 
have  been  produced  at  these 
studios  and  an  equal  number  is 
under  production. 

(3)  Screen  and  Sound  Studios, 
Lahore:  Has  only  one  small  stage 
which  is  soundproof;  little  of 
latest  'equipment;  only  a  few  pic¬ 
tures  have  been  turned  out. 

(4)  Malika  Studios,  Lahore:  Has 
two  soundproof  stages,  a  labora¬ 
tory  and  most  of  the  equipment  is 
of  the  latest  variety;  has  turned  out 
about  20  films  and  about  12  are 
under  production. 

(5)  Eastern  Studios,  Karachi:  .This 
is  as  well  equipped  as  the  Shahnoor 
studios,  has  a  laboratory  attached 
to  it  and  has  three  stages;  has 
turned  out  12  full-length  features; 
currently  four  pictures  are  on  the 
sets  and  12  await  floor  space. 

(6)  Kaiser  Studios,  Karachi:  well 
equipped,  small  and  compact  with 
two  soundproof  stages:  has  only 
recently  gone  into  production;  two 
films  are  in  work. 

Also,  there  is  one  studio  in  East 
•Pakistan  at  Dacca.  This  is  govern¬ 
ment-owned  studio  and  is  primari¬ 
ly  concerned  with  producing  gov¬ 
ernment  publicity  and  documentary 
films.  Facilities  are  extended  to 
private  producers  and  one  full- 
length  film  was  produced  by  a 
private  film-maker. 

Censors  Kept  Busy 
All  films  to  be  screened  in 
Pakistan  (whether  produced  in 
Pakistan  or  of  foreign  origin)  are 
required  to  be  censored  before 
they  can  be  released  for  public' 
exhibition.  For  this  purpose  there 
are  three  separate  censor  boards — 
one  for  the  federal  capital,  Karachi; 
one  for  the  area  comprising  West 
Pakistan  and  one  for  East  Pakistan. 
The  code  is  more  or  less  similar 
for  all  the  three  Boards.  There  is 
a  move  now  to  have  one  common 
Code  for  the  whole  of  Pakistan. 
The  existing  codes  are  similar  to 
the  American  Code. 

There  are  three  main  centres  of 
distribution  —  Lahore,  Dacca  and 
Karachi.  The  number  of  distribut¬ 
ing  concerns  at  all  these  three 
centres  comes  to  about  120.  Ameri¬ 
can  and  British  films  are  mostly 
distributed  by  subsidiaries  of 
American  and  British  companies. 
Their  offices  are  also  situated  at 
these  three  centres. 

Besides  the  home  produced  films  - 
American,  British  and  Italian  films 
find  a  thriving  market  in  Pakistan. 
Indian  films  are  restricted  as  they 
form  the  most  serious  competition 
for  the  locally-produced  films  and 
it  is  the  policy  of  the  government 
not  to  allow  unrestricted  imports 
of  Indian  product  until  the  home 
industry  can  come  on  a  par  with 
its  Indian  counterpart. 

There  are  about  400  theatres  in 
the  country  with  a  total  seating 
capacity  of  about  250,000.  (The 
country’s  population  is  80,000,000). 
Only  the  cinemas  in  the  major 
cities  are  equipped  for  Cinema- 
Scope.  Except  for  the  cinemas  of 
the  major  cities,  exhibition  outlets 
are  old  fashioned.  With  the  increase 
of  production  at  home  it  is  becom¬ 
ing  increasingly  important  to  have 
more  and  better  houses  throughout 
the  country. 

The  rates  of  admission  range 
from  10c  to  80c  and  the  seats  from 
luxuriously  covered  divans  to  crude 
wooden  benches. 

Pakistan  film  business  is  heavily 
taxed  via  central  as  well  as  pro¬ 
vincial  imposts.  Sales  tax  of  20% 
is  imposed  on  all  imported  prints 
and  in  the  case  of  India  on  the 
contracted  value  of  the  films.  Im¬ 
port  duty  at  the  rate  of  about  half 
a  cent  per  foot  is  charged  on  im¬ 
ported  raw  film.  Import  duty  on 
exposed  film  is  1c  per  foot  and  on 
cinematographic  equipment  35  to 
40%.  (All  raw  film  consumed  is 
imported.) 

A  special  tax  on  publicity  mate¬ 
rials,  rentals  on  government-ap¬ 
proved  films  and  on  storage  of 
films  is  levied.  Then  there  are  the 
income  tax  and  “super  tax.”  Sales 
tax  of  20%  on  the  total  cost  of  a 
film  production  also  is  levied.  The 
average  cost  of  a  film  produced  in 
Pakistan  is  $75,000  to  $80,000;  the 
tax  alone  amounts  to  about  $15,000. 

The  entertainment  tax  varies 
from  37H%.  to  50%  of  the  rate  of 
admission. 


dian  that’s  funnier  than  Elvis  Pres¬ 
ley. 

Everybody’s  grass  is  always 
greener.  Any  Lindy  waiter  would 
rather  hand  out  yox  than  lox.  I 
never  met  one  that  wasn’t  ready 
with  a  topper  at  the  drop  of  a 
heckler.  Like  the  comedian  who 
was  annoyed  with  the  service  one 
early  morning.  “How  do  I  get  some 
water  around  here?”  he  heckled 
the  waiter.  “Just  set  fire  to  your-' 
self,”  was  the  topper. 

For  years,  every  fighter's  ambi¬ 
tion  was  to  open  a  bar  or  restau 
rant.  Now  every  pug  wants  to  go 
“from  punches  to  punchlines.” 

When  Lou  Nova  works  in  a  night 
club  he  threatens  hecklers,  “I’m 
my  own  bouncer/’  Champs  like 
Maxie  Rosenbloom  and  Tony  Can- 
zoneri  answer  pests  with  “I  had 
300  .  fights — what’s  your  excuse?” 

"Mickey  Walker  put  so  many  op¬ 
ponents  on  the  canvas  when  he  was 
champion  that  he  continued  to  do 
that  after  he  lost  the  title.  But 
this  time  he  did  it  with  a  brush 
instead  of  his  fists. 

Rocky  Graziano  made  good  as  a 
comedian  but  now  he  wants  to 
paint,  too.  Some  of  his  pictures  are 
pretty  good.  I  asked  the  Rock  to 
make  a  clown  for  me,  I  collect 
them.  “Try  to  put  a  cauliflower  ear 
on  him,”  I  suggested,  “a  fighting 
clown  might  be  a  good  subject/ 
“Are  you  kiddin’?,  he  grumbled, 
“it's  easier  to  get  a  cauliflower  ear 
than  paint  one.”  . 

Everybody  wants  to  get  in  some¬ 
body  else’s  act.  Red  Skelton  wants 
to  be  a  painter.  Georgie  Price  in¬ 
vaded  Wall  Street.  Jackie  Bright 
left  the  stage  to  become  the  head 
man  at  AGVA.  Even  Sherman  Bil¬ 
lingsley  wants  to  become  an  actor. 

Victor.  Borge  and  Morey  Amster¬ 
dam  went  into  the  poultry  busi¬ 
ness.  I  resent  anybody  who  says 
they  started  it  with  eggs  that  they 
laid. 

In  his  heart,  Mickey  Spillane  is 
the  rough  Mike  Hammer  who  is 
the  hero  of  his  books.  Mickey 
would  rather  be  an  actor.  Right 
at  this  moment  he  is  negotiating 
with  Coral  to  m..ke  a  long  slaying 
record. 

Jane  Russell  would  give  it  all  up 
to  preach  a  sermon.  Her  “(Jnape* 
in  the  Valley”  is  known  the  world 
over.  Whoever  comes  in  contact 
with  the  beautiful  star,  comes  away 
with  a  touch  of  faith.  It  was  Jane 
Russell  who  helped  me  when  i 
needed  it  most.  The  Bible  she  gave 
me  was  inscribed  with  a  passage 
from  the  Good  Book,  “All  things 
work  together  for  good  for  those 
who  love  the  Lord.”  It  was  signed 
“old  Jane.” 

|  Laffs  &  Left  Turns  | 

Eddie  Davis  was  a  cabdriver  un¬ 
til  he  made  Eddie  Cantor  laugh. 
Now  he’s  a  successful  comedy  writ¬ 
er  who  is  doing  what  he  always 
wanted  to  do — make  everybody 
laugh. 

Jack  Benny  and  Henny  Young- 
man  started  out  as  violin  players. 
But  they  got  so  m<uiy  laughs  with 
their  playing,  they  decided  to  be¬ 
come  comics.  Youngman  is  still 
Jack  Benny’s  favorite  violinist. 
Maybe  because  Henny  is  the,  only 
one  that  plays  worse  than  Jack, 
Benny  still  wants  to  be  a  musician. 
Recently  he  appeared  at  Carnegie 
Hall  as  a  soloist— the  57th  Street 
landmark  was  sold  the  next  day. 

Phil  Foster,  Buddy  Hackett,  Joey 
Bishop  and  Dick  Shawn  went  for 
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ers  become  tv  stars  and  school¬ 
teachers  become  comedians.  And 
what  is  so  annoying,  good  Ones, 
too.  Sam  Levenson  and  Morty 
Gunty  have  added  considerably  to 
their  principal  since  leaving  their 
c’assrooms. 

Myron  Cohen  was  a  silk  sales¬ 
man  who  always  wanted  to  be  a 
comedian.  Gene  Baylos,  like  Joe  E. 
Lewis,  claims  that  his  real  business 
is  gambling.  Once  in  Las  Vegas; 
when  Gene  had  a  bad  streak,  he 
threw  himself  on  the  table  and 
hollered,  “I  bet  my  life  on  the  hard 
six.”  Gene's  ulcers  have  made  him 
an  authority,  on  food.  He  knows 
the  exact  hour  of  the  changing  of 
the  coffee  at  the  Automat.  He 
makes  it  just  in  time  to  “gas  up.” 
At  Hanson’s  drugstore  he  warned 
me,  “I  think  Hans  is  putting  make¬ 
up  on  the  roast  beef.” 

Will  Rogers  Jr.  left  Congress  to 
become  an  actor  and  Tom  Dewey 
quit  singing  baritone  to  become  a 
politician. 

Show  people  love  to  stick  their 
kissers  into  politics.  I  guess  they 
figure  if  Harry  Truman  pan  play 
the  piano,  they  can  play  politics. 
Personally,  I  don’t  care  who  writes 
the  laws  of  the  nation,  .as  long  as 
I  can  make  them  laugh.  Come  to 
think  of  it,  some  of  the  laws  are 
pretty  laughable — like  the  Tax 
Laws,  for  instance. 

Like  maybe  Lee  Mortimer  says. 
“Just  amuse  the  American  public 
— let  the  politicians  abuse  them.” 

Imagine  the  comics  in  Politics. 
They  could  run  the  U.N.  meetings 
at  Lindy’s  and  call  it  Lox  Success. 

Guy  Lombardo  would  rather 
lead  the  field  in  his  speed  boat 
then  lead  a  band. 

Even  Lassie  got  tired  of  leading 
a  dog's  life  and  became  an  actor. 

And  Everybody  but  Everybody 
wants  to  write  a  book. 

When  Bennett  Cerf  became  a  tv 
star,  Steve  Allen  asked  for  equal 
space  in  the  bookstores. 

Joe.  E.  Brown,  Eddie  Cantor, 
Milton  Berle,  Arthur  Godfrey,  Bob 
Hope,  Georgie  Jessel,  Burns  & 
Allen  are  only  a  few  of  the  great 
comedians  who  have  written  books 
in  recent  years.  Even  Joe  E.  Lewis, 
who  only  played  with  books  for 
years,  decided  .to  write  a  book. 
Like  Joe  E.  says,  “My  business  is 
horses,  I  just  work  so  I  can  make 
enough  money  to  put  back  in  my 
business.” 

The  late  Fred  Allen  started  in 
show  business  as  a  rather  bad  jug- 
.gler  billed  as  “Freddy  James — The 
World’s  Worst  Juggler,”  and  be¬ 
came  the  greatest  monologist  of 
them  all.  He  made  millions  as  a 
radio  star  but  he  had  no  affection 
for  it  or  the  tv  that  followed.  He 
would  gladly  have  given  it  all  up 
for  the  vaudeville  he  loved. 

Fred  always  had  a  strange  in¬ 
feriority  about  his  talents  as  a 
writer  even  though  he  was  the 
master  humorist.  He  wanted  so 
much  to  be  a  best  selling  author. 
In  his  book,  “Much  Ado  About 
Me,”  he  finally  accomplished  that, 
even  if  he  isn’t  around  to  see  it. 
But  as  Fred  said,  “This  is  only  the 
prologue,  the  big  show  is  up 
there.” 

As  far  as  I’m  concerned.  I’d 
rather  write  than  eat.  There  are 
those  critics  who  say  if  I  continue 
writing,  I  won’t  eat  at  all. 

Like  Jackie  Gleason  said  when 
he  heard  I  was  writing  my  fifth 
book,  “If  you  keep  writing  any 
more  books, :  you’ll  be  doing  your 
act  in  the  Public  Library.” 
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legit  world.  Eleven  of  the  city’s 
29  theatres  are  on  Corrientes,  oth¬ 
ers  on  side  streets,  and  how  im¬ 
presarios  hate  risking  shows  off  this 
beaten  track! 

Beyond  Callao,  Corrientes  goes 
commercial  in  a  show  biz  way,  as 
film  distributors’  offices  are 
grouped  there,  close  to  the  Corrien¬ 
tes  and  Lavalle  film  row.  West 
again  is  the  “Abasto,”  great  whole¬ 
sale  market,  surrounded  by  crum¬ 
my  eateries  which  serve  gourmet 
food  cheap  to  all  late  workers.  Car¬ 
los  Gardel,  legendary  tango  war¬ 
bler,  was  an  ‘Abasto”  muehacho 
till  Corrientes  bookings  made  him 
idol  of  the  masses.  Now  he  sleeps 
still  further  West  at  the  “Chacar- 
ita”  (cemetery).  His  ghost  must 
have  wept  along  Corrientes  when 
a  public  opinion  poll  last  year  gave 
only  15%  as  still  loving  his  tango, 
32 %  plumped  for  rock  ’n’  roll,  24% 
for  longhair  and  15%  for  native 
samba,  vidalita  or  carnavalito 
music. 

The  average  Porteno  (Buenos 
Aires  citizens  are  socalled  because 
their  city  is  a  port)  works  hard  and 
late,  plays  late.  Nightlife  is  his 
spiritual  necessity,  Corrientes  the 
street  of  nightlife,  as  Florida  is 
of  the  afternoon.  Its  repl  life  starts 
after  midnight,  when  theatres 
empty  and  showfolk  emerge  to  eat, 
argue  and  often  see  shows  staged 
for  them  after  dawn. 

The  Porteno  has  a  mind,  so  the 
street  is  peppered  with  bookstores, 
full  of  browsers  till  2  a.  m.  Each 
cafe  has  its  “Pena”  or  intellectual 
club,  patronized  by  writers,  stu¬ 
dents  or  actors.  The  Porteno  reads 
all  the  world’s  books  in  transla¬ 
tion:  Benavente,  Hemingway,  Lin 
Yutanlg,  Anatole  France,  Shaw, 
Malaparte  have  all  been  bestsell¬ 
ers;  Cronin  is  a  favorite,  with  na¬ 
tive  authors  Cain,  Rodriguez,  Lar- 
reta.  Hermandez,  Mujica.  Paylater 
book  sales  exceed  $1,500,000  an¬ 
nually. 


Gable  and  Cooper  have  been  hurt 
by  some  weak  pictures  recently  re¬ 
leased,  but  are  still  money-makers. 

Twenty  of  B.A.’s  film-theatres  are 
on  Corrientes,  others  nearby.  The 
largest,  Gran  Rex,  seats  3,298, 
smallest  (Lorraine),  310.  The  Rex 
and  Opera,  facing  each  other,  with 
the  nearby  Ideal  and  Suipacha,  af¬ 
ford  a  boxoffice  barometer.  Shows 
close  well  after  midnight,  four 
daily  on  weekdays  5  to  6  on  Satur¬ 
days,  Sundays  and  holidays.  Post- 
midnight  shows  added  last  winter 
made  nifty  grosses,  were  forbidden 
by  the  mayor,  may  be  resumed  next 
year. 

The  great  problem  is  insufficient 
theatres  for  the  population  growth. 
New  building  is  deterred  by  low 
admissions  and  past  excessive  State 
interference,  added  to  obsolete 
building  codes.  Until  the  new  Film 
Law  emerges  and  a  Constitutional 
Government  is  elected,  t’  ere’s  no 
telling  whether  State  controls  are 
ended.  A  great  event  in  1956  was 
the  opening  of  Loew’s  Metro,  first 
deluxe  house  built  in  14  years,  and 
just  off  Corrientes.  Congestion  is 
now  relieved  somewhat  by  a  city 
edict  allowing  boxoffices  to  start 
advance  booking  from  8  a.  m.  in¬ 
stead  of  11  p.  m.  daily. 

The  great  disillusion  last  year 
was  similarity  of  Entertainment 
Board  police  action  with  that  of 
Peron’s  day.  Theatres  were  shut¬ 
tered  for  non-compliance  with  a 
Protection  Law  condemned  by  all, 
prices  slashed,  and  exhibitors  treat¬ 
ed  as  though  legitimate  profits 
weie  a  crime.  Nevertheless,  from 
the  spectator  angle,  things  were 
fine.  Portenos  had  all  the  foreign 
pictures  they  liked,  uncenscred,  on 
their  screens,  and  if  native  prod¬ 
uct  couldn’t  meet  holdovers,  they 
faded  out.  Newsreels  were  ob¬ 
jective  and  business  boomed  for 
distributors  and  exhibitors,  except 
for  the  “Protectionist”  shutterings. 
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‘Get  Your  Papers’ 


There’s  at  least  one  newspaper 
booth  at  each  corner  with  lavish 
spreads  of  local  and  foreign  news¬ 
papers  and  magazines.  It’s  said 
that  if  two  Porteno  newsmen  meet 
they  start  planning  another  maga¬ 
zine,  the  perfect  one,  so  455  maga¬ 
zines,  plus  54  newspapers,  are  pub¬ 
lished  in  B.A.  city  alone.  The  Por¬ 
teno  resumed  reading  foreign  mags 
with  pleasure  after  Peron’s  exit  and 
the  Latin-American  Reader’s  Digest 
“Selecciones”  has  a  zooming  circu¬ 
lation.  French  and  Italian  mags 
like  “Paris  Match”  and  “Qggi”  are 
equally  popular. 

Important  Corrientes  landmark 
for  Yanks  is  the  American  (Metho¬ 
dist)  Church,  with  gray  spires  rear¬ 
ing  incongruously  among  myriad 
neon  lights,  opposite  B.A.’s  snoot¬ 
iest  Arms  Circle  Club.  On  a  cor¬ 
ner,  a  concrete  monster  Telephone 
Bldg,  is  now  rearing  its  25  stories, 
stolid  reminder  of  one  of  Peron’s 
last  rackets.  Yank  entertainers 
mostly  lodge  along  the  street’s 
many  service  apartment  buildings. 

The  Porteno  is  sophisticated  and 
spendthrift,  more  formal  in  dress 
and  manner  than  the  average  Yank, 
though  social  and  sartorial  infor¬ 
mality  grows  dizzily.  In  Gardel’s 
day  he  wore  striped  trousers,  dark 
coat,  slouch  hat  Today  he  dons 
stovepipe  slacks,  sports  jacket,  goes 
hatless  and  his  hair  is  no  longer 
slicked  patent-leather  but  wind¬ 
blown  in  a  so-called  Marlon  Brando 
style. 

His  favorite  entertainments  are: 
sparking  the  dames,  spotting  the 
horses,  football,  films,  eating  (he’s 
not  a  drinker),  burlesque  and  legit. 

The  Porteno  gambles  shameless¬ 
ly:  at  the  Sunday  racetracks,  on  the 
Friday  lottery,  the  Numbers  dur¬ 
ing  the  week  and  “his”  football 
(soccer)  team  on  weekends.  Foot¬ 
ball  is  a  passion,  not  a  sport.  On 
Dec.  3,  despite  general  strikes  and 
an  economic  crisis,  the  Porteno 
threw  away  $1,210,064  on  some 
horse  in  a  single  race  of  a  nine-race 
program. 

Films  are  preferred  entertain¬ 
ment  for  92%  of  Portenos.  Males 
are  suspected  of  preferring  sexy 
European  pictures,  the  femmes  pre¬ 
fer  American  for  the  life  of  luxury 
they  tend  to  portray.  “Gina”  still 
tops  the  popularity  poll,  her  rival 
Sophia  Loren  comes  in  only  third 
best,  after  Germany’s  Maria  Schell. 
Marilyn  is  catching  up,  now  that 
she  has  been  seen  more  here.  The 
distaffers  root  for  Brando,  de  Sica, 
Stewart  Granger,  Bill  Holden, 
Tames  Mason,  Montgomery  Clift. 
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street’s  eating  habits.  Few  old  sit- 
down  cafes  survive;  with  their 
‘Orquestas  de  Senoritas”  (girl 
bands),  they  were  superseded  by 
auto-service  joints.  Baft  are 
dubbed  “Copetin  al  Paso”  (drink 
as  you  go),  coffee  is  drunk  standing 
at  myriads  of  “Cafecrema”  or  Cafe 
Express  emporia.  Quick-lunch 
counters  each  serve  an  average  of 
2,100  customers  daily,  who  spend 
15  minutes  in  time  and  about  32c 
in  coin  for  lunch  and  45c  for  eve¬ 
ning  meals.  Spending  is  freer 
around  the  early  part  of  each 
month,  coinciding  with  pay-day 
(wages  are  monthly).  Pancakes 
and  Italian  foods  are  favored  dish¬ 
es.  These  joints  open  at  10:30 
a.m.,  cater  to  the  bank  clerks  who 
start  at  11,  then  briefcase  men,  and 
so  on  ’round  the  clock.  Menus  offer 
a  selection  of  about  45  dishes.  The 
Porteno  gets  through  7,000  head 
of  cattle,  or  1,500,000  kilos  of  meat, 
73,473  kilos  of  fish,  41,093  dozen 
eggs,  7,090  hens,  10,136  chickens, 
760  ducks,  66  geese,  540  kilos  of 
turkey  and  around  637,170  kilos  of 
potatoes  daily.  The  cheapness  and 
excellence  of  food  is  an  attraction 
for  visiting  showfolk,  as  is  the  won¬ 
derful  shopping — at  about  30-35 
pesos  to  each  dollar! 


U.S.  1-2-3  on  Pix  Poll 


|  ‘Revistas’ — Burley — No.  1  | 


East  of  Eden”  was  declared  best 
picture  in  a  mid-year  poll,  with 
“Marty”  and  “On  the  Waterfront' 
right  behind,  but  “La  Strada”  and 
“Marcelino,  Pan  y  Vino”  came  later 
to  put  their  noses  out  of  joint.  Yank 
distributors  ceased  revealing  their 
grosses  early  in  the  year,  to  avoid 
envious  gripes  by  native  producers. 

The  Porteno  must  still  endure 
the  .  “Numero  Vivo”  (obligatory 
vaudeville  turns)  before  he  may 
see  films,  but  the  general  consen¬ 
sus  is  that  this  unwanted  Peronist 
absurdity  will  be  cancelled  in  the 
New  Year. 

The  new  Film  Law  was  endlessly 
discussed  over  Corrientes  table- 
tops  this  year  as  unemployed  cine¬ 
mactors  sought  employment  on  the 
street.  Veteran  cameramen  worked 
as  news  photographers  and  “stars” 
on  the  Peron  regime  were  hissed 
off  screen  and  stage.  The  new  law 
has  been  clamored  for,  fought  over, 
drafted,  debated,  revised  and  ex 
pected  since  the  September  ’55 
Revolution.  Producers  expect  it  to 
subsidize  their  future  via  cash 
awards,  State  loans,  or  boxoffice 
taxes.  Exhibitors  hope  it  will  re¬ 
move  all  controls  and  set  them  free 
to  operate  as  the  great  public  com¬ 
mands.  It  is  feared  that  well-in¬ 
tentioned  though  legislators  may 
be,  lack  of  original  thinking  will 
retain  many  of  the  Peron  era  evils. 

The  Porteno  had  enough  of  Pro¬ 
tection  under  Peron,  is  ready  to 
patronize  native  material  if  good; 
he  is  furious  if  his  local  cinema  is 
shuttered  for  non-compliance  with 
a  Peron-made  law,  and  he  wants  to 
see  new  faces  in  the  local  industry, 
and  he  does  not  want  stymieing  of 
free  foreign  imports. 

This  year  of  1957  will  show  if  all 
this  is  possible,  provided  President 
Aramburu  signs  the  Film  Law  by 
the  reported  Jan.  1  deadline.  (This 
article  was  mailed  several  weeks  in 
advance  of  that.) 


Porteno  Ain’t  Buyin’ 


CQrrientes  is  the  street  of  caba¬ 
rets  of  the  “hostess”-type.  Few 
night  clubs  prosper  on  this 
“street  of  the  bachelor.”  The  Por¬ 
teno  of  today  is  less  wildly  dissi¬ 
pated  that  his  Pop  or  grandpop, 
and  the  famed  “Ta-Ba-Ris”  on  Cor¬ 
rientes  is  now  more  for  tourist  than 
Porteno  gambols,  unless  a  late  meal 
is  sought  and  the  “Tab”  food  is 
available  all  night  at  reasonable 
cost,”  it’s  when  the  drinks  and 
“girls;”  get  mixed  up  that  the  aver¬ 
age  customer  gets  rooked.  The 
“Tab”  operator,  Andres  Trillas,  got 
himself  mixed  up  in  the  Peron 
rackets  and  is  still  behind  bars. 

Mechanization  changed  the 


Burlesque,  or  what  the  Porteno 
calls  “Revistas,”  are  the  studiest 
legit  form,  and  three  theatres  cater 
to  the  taste:  El  Nacional,  Maipo 
and  Comedia  (converted  to  films 
for  the  summer).  Because  there 
are  always  plenty  of  stray  men, 
they  are  certain  of  good  grosses  all 
year,  but  the  Maipo  this  strawhat 
season  will  be  closed  for  moderni¬ 
zation,  and  El  Nacional  is  feeling 
the  stress  of  tense  competition  this 
year  for  the  top  talent,  and  may 
have  to  economize.  Shows  are  a 
combination  of  cheesecake  and  po¬ 
litical  satire.  The  latter,  suppressed 
by  the  dictatorship,  revived  with 
“brio”  and  made  a  terrific  impact, 
spelling  high  wage  boosts  for  come¬ 
dians  and  sparking  fierce  competi¬ 
tion  for  the  top  talent,  which 
segued  into  near  bankruptcy  for 
one  impresario  who  paid  out  too 
much. 

Competition  from  imports  like 
the  Folies  Bergere  and  Lido  shows 
in  ’53  and  ’54  spurred  improvement 
in  these  shows.  There’ll  be  a 
tough  battle  in  1957,  as  the  Maipo 
is  importing  foreign  attractions  to 
offset  El  Nacional’s  signing  most 
native  celebs, 

American  musicals  were  tested 
in  1956  with  a  locally  cast  produc¬ 
tion  of  “Plain  &  Fancy,”  with  nega¬ 
tive  results.  Others  are  \v.-L;ng  to 
try  again  in  1957  and  William  Mor¬ 
ris  Agency’s  Leonardo  Barugel  has 
a  deal  brewing  with  the  Smart 
Theatre  (R.  Ribelli)  to  import  a 
Yank  show  with  Lauritz  Melchior, 
Billy  Eckstine,  Yma  Sumac  and 
Jane  Powell,  while  agent  Pablo 
Williams  has  signed  a  Las  Vegas 
night  club  show  for  next  August  at 
the  Maipo. 

Last  year  was  a  critical  one  for 
straight  legit.  While  film-theatres 
turned  away  customers  by  the  thou¬ 
sand,  only  a  small  handful  of  legit 
shows  hit  the  jackpot.  Actor-pro¬ 
ducers  ascribe  all  problems  to  the 
theatre  shortage,  aggravated  by  re¬ 
cent  conversion  of  five  legit  houses 
to  films.  Impresarios  abandon  legit 
because  of  high  production  costs, 
featherbedding  and  labor  problems 
which  convince  them  it’s  easier  to 
cope  with  entertainment  served  in 
a  can  than  with  temperatmental 
talent.  Demolition  of  the  Politeama 
removed  a  famous  old  Corrientes 
landmark,  though  a  new  700-seat 
theatre  will  rise  there  some  two 
years  hence,  as  part  of  a  40-story 
project  costing  200,000,000  pesos. 
The  rebuilt  Municipal  San  Martin 
Theatre,  with  three  halls,  another 
Peron  racket,  has  cost  taxpayers 
120,000,000  pesos  and  its  upkeep 
would  be  so  costly  no  one  can  be 
found  to  accept  the  lease  or  con¬ 
cession. 

The  legit  crisis  could  be  blamed 
on  over-late  shows  and  long  inter¬ 
missions.  Two  20-minute  intermis¬ 
sions  to  shows  opening  after  10:15 
p.  m.  mean  that  suburbanites  reach 
home  after  dawn',  so  keep  away. 
Earlier  opening  shows  may  be  tried 
this  year. 

Another  legit  problem  was  the 
issue  of  native  Versus  translated 
plays,  now  solved  by  a  pact  calling 
for  alternative  translations  and  na¬ 
tive  plays,  no  run  to  exceed  two 
years  and  royalties  payable  only 
through  Argentores  (ASCAP).  A 
boxoffice  tax  of  35  centavos  will  be 
applied  from  which  awards  will  be 


made  to  best  plays,  actors  and  set 
designers  of  each  year.  Once  this 
pact  is  inked,  harmony  should  reign 
in  the  thespian  midst  after  a  long 
period  of  'bear-baiting. 

The  only  plays  which  clicked 
strongly  last  year  were  “Cat  on  a 
Hot  Tin  Roof,”  “Anniversary 
Waltz”  (Colette-Loos),  “View  from 
the  Bridge,”  “Dialogues  des  Car¬ 
melites”  (Bernanos),  “Proces  a  Jesu” 
(U.  Betti).  “Teahouse  of  the  Au¬ 
gust  Moon,”  an  ANTA  import,  did 
well,  but  couldn’t  break  even  due 
to  transportation  costs  (and  over¬ 
lapping  management). 

Little  Theatre  groups,  known 
here  as  “Independents,”  contin¬ 
ued  making  as  big  an  impact  as 
the  so-called  “professional”  thea¬ 
tre,  through  more  enterprising 
choice  of  plays  and  daring  produc¬ 
tion.  Their  problem  is  lack  of 
theatres,  and  they  play  in  impro¬ 
vised  basement  theatres  rarely 
seating  over  100.  These  “Inde¬ 
pendent”  groups  (there  are  70  of 
them)  are  a  force  to  be  reckoned 
with  and  have  been  taken  note  of 
by  the  wiliest  impresarios  and  film 
producers.  Lautaro  Murua  and 
Duilio  Marzio  are  two  big  names 
on  stage  and  screen  who  started  in 
Little  Theatre  groups. 

Corrientes  looks  on  radio  and  tv 
as  allies  and  not  enemies  of  show 
business,  affording  increasing  pres¬ 
tige  for  provincial  tours  and  pro¬ 
vide  new  income  for  showfolk. 

About  80%  of  Portenos  have 
radios  (most  about  six  years  old) 
but  only  70,000  have  tv,  which  is 
still  priced  beyond  their  reach; 
30%  prefer  sportscasts,  25%  com¬ 
edy,  20%  news,  15%  quiz  pro¬ 
grams  and  8%  longhair  music.  Top 
programs  are  “Odol  Quiz  for  100,- 
000  Pesos”  (Double  or  Nothing)  on 
Belgrano’s  radio  and  tv  channels, 
and  “La  Revista  Dislocada”  (a  sort 
of  Crazy  Gang.) 

Radio  is  still  all  mixed  up  and 
in  a  morass  of  debt,  as  the  govern¬ 
ment  is  only  just  getting  around 
to  unloading  the  radio  and  news¬ 
paper  properties  amassed  by 
Peron.  So  many  government  ”in- 
terventors”  have  had  fingers  in  the 
pie,  everything  is  in  .worse  con¬ 
fusion  than  before.  Nevertheless, 
there  is  full  freedom  of  speech  on 
the  air  and  1957  will  be  an  elec¬ 
tioneering  year,  so  should  provide 
some  thrills. 

Corrientes  is  full  of  galleries 
where  pinball  games,  bowling, 
shooting  galleries  and  novelties 
are  working  late  and  add  to  the 
din.  Dancehalls  combine  with  eat¬ 
ing,  and  although  for  a  time  the 
tango  seemed  to  be  retreating  be¬ 
fore  lively  Yank  or  Central  Amer¬ 
ican  tunes,  the  emergence  of  a  new 
tango  band,  Hector  Varela’s,  put 
some  of  those  tunes  at  the  top  of 
the  Hit  Parade,  notably  “Fumando 
Espero”  (Smoking  &  Waiting) 
(which  is  30  years  old  but  revived 
by  this  maestro),  “Fueron  3  Chios' 
(Three  Years  Ago),  and  “Historia 
de  Un  Amor”  (A  Love  Story)  pop¬ 
ularized  by  Libertad  Lamraque, 
who  had  to  encore  this  hit  three 
times  on  the  air.  These  three  hits 
have  been  waxed  by  Columbia, 

Hector  Varela’s  latest  tango,  “A 
Pesar  de  Que  has  Venido”  (Al¬ 
though  You  Came),  had  sold  106,- 
000  platters  by  year’s  end,  a  record 
for  a  tango,  as  latterly  the  “old 
guard”  rhythms  barely  reached 
20,000-50,000.  Varela  has  eclipsed 
all  the  other  tango  outfits — D’Ari- 
enzo’s,  Canaro’s,  Pugliese’s. 

So  far,  the  only  rock  ’n’  roll  tune 
known  here  is  “Rock  Around  the 
Clock”  (Bailando  el  Rock),  which 
certainly  made  the  grade;  possibly 
when  other  rock  tunes  become 
known  the  craze  may  become  as 
widespread  as  in  other  countries. 

“Baion  de  Madrid,”  a  Chilean 
tune,  made  a  hit  in  Uruguay  and 
by  snowballing  topped  the  Argen¬ 
tine  hit  parade  in  December.  Doris 
Day’s  “Que  Sera,'  Sera”  (Whatever 
Will  Be,  Will  Be)  is  predicted  as 
probable  sensation  of  1957. 

The  Porteno’s  favorite  whistling 
tune  along  Corrientes  was  “La 
Cancion  del  Pobre  Juan”  (Gio¬ 
vanni  &  His  Guitar).  The  theme- 
songs  from  “The  High  and  the 
Mighty”  and  “Love"  is  k  Many' 
Splendored  Thing,”  “Rose  of 
Washington  Square”  and  “The 
Happy  Whistler”  were  others  to 
make  the  grade. 

Taken  all  in  all,  the  Porteno 
was  a  happier  man  in  1956  than  he 
had  been  for  12  years.  He  could 
entertain  himself  as  he  pleased, 
could  think  as  he  pleased  and  say 
what  he  pleased,  and  no  one  was 
urging  him  to  hate  anyone' or  any¬ 
thing. 


412  Feature  Pix 
Hit  Australian 
Market  in  Year 


By  HERC  McINTYRE 

(U-I  South  Pacific  Supervisor) 

I  write  from  Australia,  as  a 
motion  picture  man.  My  baptism 
was  with  the  limelight  presentation 
of  motion  pictures,  when  a  mixing 
of  calcium  carbide  provided  illumi¬ 
nation  to  the  screen,  when  you 
travelled  by  horsedrawn  wagon 
until  the  horses  .could  travel  no 
more  and  you  sold  them  and 
bought  a  new  relay. 

From  screenings  in  open  parks, 
under  canvas  bigtops,  constantly 
collapsed  by  high  winds;  then  the 
original  Of  the  service  theatre  of 
this  day  and  age  —  the  tin  shed 
enclosure,  plus  the  introduction  of 
sound  effects  off-stage  via  coconut¬ 
shells,  tin  drums  and  so  on — until 
the  memorable  occasion  when 
‘Birth  of  a  Nation”  came  our  way. 

We  were  raw  and  bought  the 
D.  W.  Griffith  epic  on  a  70-30  per¬ 
centage  basis.  The  picture  got  the 
business  allright,  but  our  30% 
showed  out  in  big  red  letter  in  the 
ledger  after  operating  expenses, 
advertising  and  incidentals  were 
met!  The  experience  taught  us  a 
lesson  and  we  bided  our  time  un¬ 
til  Griffith’s  follow-up  “Heart  of 
the  World”  came  along.  We  stood 
pat  and  struck  a  deal  at  a  flat 
rental  .  .  .  There  was  no  slip-up 
this  time!  The  boxoffice  cleanup 
was  a  big  one,  well  offsetting  the 
previous  piece  of  buying  error. 

I  have  learned,  over  the  years, 
that  a  target  must  be  set  so  that 
you  know  what  you’re  after  and 
with  this,  work  and  resourceful¬ 
ness  will  rise  to  the  occasion  and 
weld  into  a  selling  approach  that 
catches  public  fancy.  Show  busi¬ 
ness  is  an  aggregation  of  ideas 
backed  by  personal  confidence!  The 
public  has  an  uncanny  sixth  sense 
and  any  attraction  is  only  as  big 
as  the  driving  force  back  of  it. 

Film  pioneers  had  to  have  the 
hearts  of  a  lion,  because  they  were 
working  to  establish  something 
new  in  mass  appeal  of  direct  fam¬ 
ily  interest  and,  at  the  same  time, 
meet  the  limited  loose  money  in 
the  (then)  public  purse. 

Today,  in  Australia,  we  are  in 
there  pitching  against  the  impact 
of  home  television  which,  right 
now,  is  beginning  to  be  a  competi¬ 
tor.  We  view  this  new  medium 
with  respect  as  we  did  the  chal¬ 
lenge  of  radio  years  ago,  but  not 
in  any  crepe-hanging  mood. 

Australia,  like  California,  is  a 
land  of  eternal  sunshine.  Its  area 
is  the  same  size  of  the  United 
States.  We  have  a  population  of 
over  9,000,000  spread  over  six 
States.  There  are  1,765  theatres 
in  the  territory,  not  including 
drive-ins.  Motion  picture  theatre 
attendances,  in  the  last  two  years, 
varied  between  137,861,000  and 
140,085,000. 

Production  of  feature  length 
films  over  the  years  has  been 
spasmodic  although  visiting  Eng¬ 
lish  and  American  units  have,  from 
time  to  time,  spurted  local  produc¬ 
tion.  “The  Kelly  Gang”  turned 
out  in  1905,  the  year  of  Variety’s 
founding,  may  have  been  the  first 
full-length  dramatic  feature  made 
in  the  world.  It  ran  4,000  feet  of 
horse-riding  and  hold-up  action. 

Employees  in  the  Australian  film 
industry  total  25,000  and  the  larg¬ 
est  exhibitor  circuits  are  Greater 
Union  Theatres  controlling  130  and 
Hoyts  Theatres  Limited  with  178 
ultra  modern  shows. 

Last  year,  412  feature  films  were 
imported,  made  up  of  223  from 
America,  104  from  Britain  and  85 
from  other  countries.  All  major 
American  distributors  have  their 
own  offices  here  and  operate  as 
individual  units. 


EDMONTON,  ALTA. 

Veteran  Saskatoon  theatre  op, 
Bill  Winterton,  resigned  as  man¬ 
ager  of  Capitol  at  Saskatoon.  His 
successor  is  Reg  Plumb,  long  man¬ 
ager  of  Daylight  Theatre,  and  a 
son,  Douglas  Winterton,  who  has 
operated  houses  in  Manitoba, 
named  manager  of  the  Daylight. 

Former  manager  of  Inter-City 
Drive-In .  at  Port  Arthur,  Ont., 
James  G.  Fustey  named  manager 
of  Orpheum,  Moose  Jaw.  He  suc¬ 
ceeds  Ralph  Crawford,  manager  of 
Golden  West  Drive-in,  who  filled 
in  after  resignation  of  Ed  Dulko. 
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JUDY  HOLLIDAY  •  RICHARD  CONTE 


FULL  OF  LI 


introducing  SALVATORE  BACCALONI 

with  ESTHER  MINCIOTTI  •  JOE  DeSANTIS  •  SILVIO  MINCIOTTI 
Screen  Play  by  JOHN  FANTE  •  Based  on  the  Novel  by  JOHN  FANTE 
Produced  by  FRED  KOHLMAR  •  Directed  by  RICHARD  QUINE 


KIM  NOVAK  •  JEFF  CHANDLER 


In  GEORGE  SIDNEY'S  Production  of 


JEANNE  EAGELS 


Written  by  DANIEL  FUCHS 
Directed  by  GEORGE  SIDNEY 


TYRONE  POWER 


MAI  ZETTERLING  •  LLOYD  NOLAN 

WILLIAM  HOLDEN  •  ALEC  GUINNESS  •  JACK  HAWKINS 

SEVEN  WAVES  AWAY 

(Tentative  Title) 

THE  BRDGE  ON  THE  RIVER  KWA 

co-starring 

STEPHEN  BOYD  -  MOIRA  LISTER  •  JAMES  HAYTER 

Written  and  Directed  by  RICHARD  SALE  •  Produced  by  JOHN  R.  SLOAN 
Executive  Producer  TED  RICHMOND  •  A  COPA  PRODUCTION 
CinemaScope  •  Technicolor® 


Screen  Play  by  PIERRE  BOULLE  and  CALDER  WILLINGHAM 
Produced  by  SAM  SPIEGEL  •  Directed  by  DAVID  LEAN 
A  HORIZON  PICTURE 
CinemaScope  •  Technicolor® 


RITA  HAYWORTH  -  ROBERT  MITCHUM  •  JACK  LEMMON 


RITA  HAYWORTH  •  FRANK  SINATRA  •  KIM  NOVAK 


FIRE  DOWN  BELOW 


•AL  JOEY 


Screen  Play  by  IRWIN  SHAW  •  Directed  by  ROBERT  PARRISH 
Produced  by  IRVING  ALLEN  and  ALBERT  R.  BROCCOLI 
A  WARWICK  PRODUCTION 
CinemaScope  •  Technicolor® 


Screen  Play  by  DOROTHY  KINGSLEY  •  Based  on  the  Stories  by  JOHN  O'HARA 
Stage  Play  by  RODGERS  and  HART  •  Produced  by  FRED  KOHLMAR 
Directed  by  GEORGE  SIDNEY 
An  ESSEX  and  GEORGE  SIDNEY  Production 
CinemaScoDe  •  Technicolor® 
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Where  Are  the  Shows  of  Yesterday? 

(Too  Much  TV  Is  a  Dangerous  Thing!) 

By  BENNETT  CERF 


A  couple  of  nights  ago,  the  Cerf 
family  was  watching  a  90-minute 
spectacular  In  color.  Obviously,  it 
had  cost  about  half  a  million,  and 
It  had  enlisted 
the  services 
of  four  of  the 
biggest  stars 
in  show  busi¬ 
ness. 

In  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  it,  my 
10 -year  -  old 
son  Jonathan 
decided  he 
had  had  it. 

His  exit  line 

line  was  a  .  A  „ 

scornful,  “How  corny  can  you  get? 

I  submit  that  this  manifestation 
spells  future  trouble — and  plenty 
of  it— for  the  entertainment  indus¬ 
try.  Kids  of  today  are  exposed  to 
so  much  topflight  talent  and  so 
many  super-duper  productions  that 
they've  become  jaded  by  eight  and 
cruelly  critical  before  they’re  sure 
of  how  to  spell  “It  stinks.”  How 
on  earth  will  anybody  be  able  to 
amuse  them  when  they’ve  grown 
up? 

John  O’Hara  says  to  heck  with 
the  little  monsters:  Lock  ’em  up 
in  a  cellar  with  a  tv  set  and  every 
Friday  evening  just  throw  a  fish 
down  to  them.  I,  however,  feel 
sorry  for  them. 

I  remember  the  thrills  kids  of 
my  generation  were  afforded  by 
their  first  exposure  to  the  glam¬ 
orous  world  of  the  theatre.  We 
hadn’t  been  surfeited  with  round- 
the-clock  entertainment  on  video 
and  radio.  We  looked  forward  then 
to  a  Saturday  matinee  at  the  neigh¬ 
borhood  vaudeville  house — or  an 
hour  of  one-reel  atrocities  at  the 
nickelodeon — with  mounting  ex¬ 
citement,  and  never  were  let  down 
once.  That  moment  after  the  house 
lights  dimmed  and  before  the  cur¬ 
tain  rose  provided  a  thrill  the  so¬ 
phisticated  brat  of  1957  will  never 
experience! 

My  own  introduction  to  the  the¬ 
atre  came  via  the  Alhambra,  on 
7th  Avenue,  in  the  Harlem  district 
of  Manhattan,  along  about  1909. 
For  a  quarter  you  could  get  a  seat 
in  the  balcony,  and  since  one  oi 
our  coterie  always  was  near  the 
head  of  the  line  when  the  new 
week’s  ducats  went  on  sale,  we 
generally  had  seats  somewhere  in 
the  first  four  rows,  dead  centre. 
Simonet's  caramel  emporium  next 
door  provided  the  confectionery, 
and  we  were  riveted  in  our  places 
in  ample  time  for  the  very  first 
note  of  the  overture  (cannily  billed 
by  the  management  as  one  of  the 
“10  all-star  attractions  in  the  line¬ 
up). 

In  those  days,  we  depended  on 
outdoor  billboards  to  provide  the 
details  of  the  coming  week’s  pro¬ 
gram.  They  always  were  printed  in 
red  and  green  on  a  white  back¬ 
ground.  The  big  star  act,  of  course, 
was  billed  at  the  top— Vesta  Vic¬ 
toria,  Eva  Tanguay,  Bayes  &  Nor- 
worth,  or  Eddie  Leonard,  for  ex¬ 
ample.  The  runner-up  attraction 
(usually  a  miniature  musical  like 
Jesse  Lasky's  “Redheads”  or  a 
thriller-diller  like  “Circumstantial 
Evidence”)  was  accorded  slightly 
less  space  at  the  bottom  of  the  pos¬ 
ter.  Once  that  spot  was  occupied 
by  an  act  called  “A  Night  in  an 
English  Music  Hall,”  featuring  a 
drunk  called  Charlie  Chaplin.  The 
name  meant  nothing  to  us  at  the 
time. 

The  “sleepers”  on  the  bill— acts 
that  were  on  the  way  to  the  top 
but  were  not  deemed  quite  ready 
for  headline  treatment — shared  the 
two  spots  in  the  centre  on  the  line¬ 
up.  We  critics  aged  10  to  12  had  a 
pretty  shrewd  notion  of  the  ones 
that  would  make  the  grade:  The 
Six  Brown  Brothers;  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Jimmy  Barry  in  “The  Rube;”  Herb 
Williams  in  “Spotlight;”  quartettes 
modelled  along  the  lines  df  our  all- 
time  favorite,  the  Avon  Comedy 
Four;  a  couple  of  promising  comics 
named-  Ben  Bernie  and  Phil  Baker. 
I  also  remen.ber  rolling  in  the 
aisles  at  the  sallies  of  Hoey  &  Lee, 
and  Moran  &  Mack,  not  to  men¬ 
tion  two  fast-talking  monologists 
named  Julius  Tannen  and  Walter 
C.  Kelly.  Years  later,  I’m  told, 
this  Kelly  was  showing  anybody 
he  could  buttonhole  pictures  of  his 
little  niece,  Grace,  declaring  that 
one  day  she  would  be  a  positive 
queen.  This  was  one  actor’s  exuber¬ 
ant  boast  that  in  due  course  came 
true! 

There  was  an  elaborate  presti- 
digitating  act  I  remember  as  much 


for  the  name  as  for  the  tricks: 
Long  Tack  Sam  &  Co.  A  similar 
turn  was  The  Great  Keller — who 
lifted  a  reclining  girt  from  a  couch 
by  a  wave  of  his  wand,  and  then 
passed  hoops  about  her  to  prove 
she  Was  suspended  by  no  wire.  I 
still  wonder  how  the  hell  he  did 
it! 

i  j _ Harlem  Rhapsodies _ } 

I  Many  vaudeville  houses  had  all 
the  acts  on  the  bill  listed  at  both 
sides  of  the  stage,  with  the  number 
coming  up  indicated  by  electric 
lights.  That’s  the  way  it  was  at  the 
116th  St.  Theatre  and  the  spank¬ 
ing  new  Regent,  with  continued 
entertainment,  punctuated  by  one- 
reel  movies  that  chased  out  most 
of  the  audience  but  ourselves.  At 
the  ritzy  Alhambra,  however,  the. 
acts  were  indicated  by  numbers, 
and  you  had  to  consult  your  pro¬ 
gram  to  make  the  necessary  iden¬ 
tification.  This  was  a  good  way,  too, 
to  make  you  notice  the  ads  insert¬ 
ed  in  the  program  by  local  mer¬ 
chants  like  L.  M.  Blumstein,  J.  R. 
Senior,  H.  C.  F.  Koch,  and  Weis- 
berger’s  super-meat  market. 

Weisberger’s  was  directly  across 
125th  St.  from  Hurtig  &  Seamon's 
burlesque  house,  whose  lobby  dis¬ 
plays  taught  us  a  lot  more  about 
female  anatomy  than  we  learned 
at  P.S.  10.  Halfway  between  the 
burlesque  emporium  and  the  Al¬ 
hambra  stood  the  old  Harlem 
Opera  House,  and  that’s  where  the 
kids  of  my  generation  first  saw 
Denman  Thompson  in  “The  Old 
Homestead,”  and  stock  company 
versions  of  “Uncle  Tom’s  Cabin,” 
“Mrs.  Temple’s  Telegram,”  and 
“Mrs.  Wiggs  of  the  Cabbage 
Patch.” 

Then  there  was  the  West  Ena 
Theatre,  where  Broadway  hits  tar¬ 
ried  briefly  ere  taking  to  the  roaa. 
I  particularly  remember  seeing 
there  Dustin  and  William  Farnum 
in  “Cameo  Kirby,”  Douglas  Fair¬ 
banks  in  “The  Cub,”  and  Sam  Ber¬ 
nard  in  “He  Came  from  Milwau¬ 
kee.”  Some  miles  away  was  the 
Star  Theatre  on  Lexington  Avenue 
where  we  risked  parental  wrath  to 
see  such  ten-twent’-thirt’  stuff  as 
“Engine  999”  and  “Bertha,  the 
Beautiful  Sewing  Machine  Girl.” 

If  you’re  old  enough  to  remem¬ 
ber  all  those  wondrous  performers 
and  plays  .ycurself,  you’ll  get  a 
nostalgic  thrill  out  of  three  new 
show  biz  books  that  were  published 
just  in  time  to  bag  a  healthy  seg¬ 
ment  of  the  holiday  trade.  One,  of 
course,  is  Fred- Allen’s  best-selling 
“Much  Ado  About  Me.”  Equally 
flavorsome,  and  with  scores  of 
photographs  to  provide  icing  for 
the  cake,  are  Marjorie  Farnsworth's 
“The  Ziegfeld  Follies”  (Ah,  that 
.  Marilyn  Miller!  Ooh,  those  Ben  Ali 
Haggin  tableaux!)  and  Bernie  So- 
,  bel’s  “A  Pictorial  History  of  Bur¬ 
lesque”  (which  will  bring  out  the 
Gypsy  in  you).  Flipping  these 
pages,  you’ll  discover  with  a  start 
that  you  remember  the  details  of 
shows  you  saw  30  years  ago  more 
clearly  than  a  costly  tv  “musical 
comedy”  you  yawned  through  night 
before  last. 

The  television  set,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  is  turned  on  in  our  house 
as  I  write  this  piece.  A  famous 
orchestra  is  playing  a  symphony. 
But  in  my  years  the  music  is  inex¬ 
tricably  mixed  with  the  familiar 
strains  of  the  “Poet  and  Peasant 
Overture,”  tootled  one  Monday 
afternoon  in  1911,  at  the  Colonial 
Theatre  on  Broadway,  by  Jules 
Lenzburg  and  his  “world  famous 
philharmonists.” 


2d  Half  Century 
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know  I  can  do  it,  if  you  will 
let  me  alone.  Don’t  come  to 
take  me  back  home.  Take  care 
of  Son  and  I  will  make  you 
proud  of  me  some  of  these 
days.  Love  to  all,  SOPHIE.” 

I  posted  the  letter,  went  out  into 
the  show  business  world  and  start¬ 
ed  the  difficult  climb  to  the  top. 

Those  were  the  days  when  I 
needed  a  true  friend  and  Variety 
was  it.  As  I  travelled  in  vaudeville 
from  city  to  city,  the  Variety  re¬ 
views  always  appeared.  How  well 
I  remember  the  reviews  of  John  J. 
O’Connor  of  the  Chicago  Variety 
office.  Tis  observations  gave  me 
a  lift  and  help  when  I  really  need¬ 
ed  it.  I’ll  always  remember  when  I 
appeared  at  the  American  Theatre, 
he  said :  “Sophie  Tucker  with  some 
new  songs  and  a  new  and  very  be¬ 


coming  gold  gown  held  over,  re¬ 
peating  hit  of  last  week  ♦  * 

At  times,  when  things  were  low, 
Variety’s  continued  interest 
spurred  me  on.  Those  were  such 
trying  days.  Just  as  Variety  then 
sold  for  a  nickel  and  had  only  16 
or  20  pages,  show  business  was  not 
the  perfection  that  it  is  today.  Now, 
it  is  a  very  departmentalized  and 
specialized  business.  In  those  days 
the  performer  was  a  jack-of-all- 
trades.  In  fact,  it  is  a  carry-over 
from  long  ago  that  I  still  manage 
my  own  affairs,  handle  my  own 
mail  and  run  my  own  business 
activities.  Today  show  business  in¬ 
volves,  besides  the  performers  and 
the  writers,  such  people  as  per¬ 
sonal  managers,  theatrical  lawyers, 
advisors,  counselors,  etc.  At  the 
turn  of  the  century  a  performer 
had  to  rely  on  his  own  abilities  and 
he  had  very  few  friends.  But 
Variety  soon  became  a  friend  to 
the  performer.  It  not  only  helped 
pour  lifeblood  into  show  business 
but  the  paper  itself  acted  as  a 
Mecca  and  gathering  place  for 
show  people.  They  read  about 
each  other  and  about  the  business 
and  it  gave  them  an  interest  and  a 
pride  in  our  profession. 

For  example,  today  one  of  my 
great  pleasures  is  to  sit  down  with 
this  Annual  Edition  each  year  and 
read  the  special  articles  and  ads 
and  to  learn  what  is  happening 
year  in  and  year  out  in  our  fra¬ 
ternity. 

Show  business  has  been  good  to 
me.  The  first  50  years  were  a  life¬ 
time  of  thrills,  and  the  second  set 
of  50  has  started  off  looking  like  i 
I’m  going  to  continue  to  have  a  lot' 
of  fun.  I’ve  just  completed  a  stint 
with  Frank  Sinatra  in  the  Joe  E. 
Lewis  film  “The  Joker  Is  Wild,” 
playing  the  same  role  in  the  movie 
I  played  in  Joe  E.’s  real  life — I  in¬ 
troduced  him  back  into  show  busi¬ 
ness  after  his  Chicago  experience. 

In  April  I  open  at  the  Cafe  de 
Paris  in  London  and  then  I  expect 
to  fulfill  a  lifelong  dream.  I’m 
planning  to  visit  Israel,  to  play 
some  concerts  there,  to  talk  with 
the  wonderful  people,  and  to  make 
some  contributions  to  their  worthy 
activities  in  behalf  of  my  “Sophie 
Tucker  Foundation.” 

I’ve  arranged  for  my  copy  of 
Variety  to  follow  me  on  my  over¬ 
seas  tour.  I  know  that  the  Variety 
correspondents  will  look  in  on  me 
wherever  I’ll  be  working,  for  now 
as  always  in  the  past,  my  show  busi¬ 
ness  friend,  Variety,  will  be  with 
me. 

God  bless  Variety  for  what  it 
has  done  for  show  people! 


‘Plus  Ca  Change’ 
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shorts,  men  wear  shorts  and  little 
babies  wear  longs.  Selling  is  soft 
or  hard,  but  if  you  can’t  sing  it, 
you  can’t  sell  it.  I  don’t  know 
what  things  are  made  of  any  more. 
If  it  isn’t  plastic,  it’s  some  other 
;  chemical  that  I  can’t  spell,  or  else 
it's  simply  X.  Chemists,  in  fact, 
and  engineers  are  now  the  kings  of 
commerce.  Fifteen-year-old  boys 
earn  $75  a  week  during  summer 
holidays.  Something  called  The 
Pelvis  wears  velvet,  but  I’m  told 
that  this  will  pass  as  quickly  as  the 
Hathaway  eye-patch  or  a  streak  of 
blonde  hair.  Jewels  are  worn  in 
spectacles,  and  spectaculars  are 
shows.  You  don’t  say  “long,”  you 
say  “king-sized”;  you  don't  say 
“sentimental  song,”  you  say  “sen¬ 
timental-type  song.”  Bread  comes 
sliced,  cheesecake  deep  frozen,  and 
a  hit  song  becomes  a  commercial 
before  you  can  learn  the  original 
words. 

There  are  some  familiar  aspects 
to  this  new  America,  however. 
They’ve  dug  out  all  the  old  songs 
and  hotted  them  up.  I  think  I  rec¬ 
ognized  “Japanese  Sandman”  and 
“I’m  Sorry  I  Made  You  Cry”  the 
other  day.  I’d  like  to  suggest  a 
few  other  revivals— just  things  I 
haven’t  seen  around  for  a  long 
time,  but  that  aren’t  any  older  than 
Variety  is:  the  ear  spoon,  for  in¬ 
stance.  Or  the  gold  toothpick. 
There .  ought  to  be  a  demand  for 
the  gold  watch  fob  as  an  earring  or 
the  knitting  hook  as  a  bracelet. 
With  trading  coupons  back  in  use, 
can’t  we  have  Persian  rugs  in  cig- 
aret  packages  again?  Where’s  the 
cane?  Whatever  happened  to 
black-strap  molasses?  I  haven’t 
seen  a  leg  in  a  lisle  stocking  for 
years,  or  a  silk  shirt-sleeve  holder, 
or  a  button-shoe  or  a  buttonhook. 
Not  to  mention  pine-needle  pillows 
saying,  “I  pine  for  you  and  bal¬ 
sam,”  and  sea-shell  door  curtains, 
and  upholstered  family  Bibles,  and 
little  girls  playing  jacks,  and 
pressed  flowers  and  corncob  pipes. 

Have  you  shopped  recently  for  a 


rocking-horse  or  a  rocking-chair, 
small  chestnuts,  wooden  wheelbar¬ 
rows,  cannon  crackers,  or  tiddley- 
winks?  You  won’t  find  ’em.  But 
tattooing  and  ear-piercing  are  back 
in  style,  so  why  not  raccoon  coats, 
roll-brim  derbies  and  a  belt  in  the 
back?  Who  did  away  with  spats, 
the  roll-top  desk,  the  fern  in  the 
parlor  as  well  as  the  parlor,  the 
bulldog  pipe,  Spencerian  hand¬ 
writing,  flagpole  sitting,  applejack 
in  jugs?  Where  did  Melachrinos 
and  Violet  Milos  disappear  to? 
Who’s  got  a  slate-roof,  who  wears 
a  pince-nez,  who  takes  Epsom  salts 
or  knows  the  taste  of  castor  oil? 

But  Crosby  and  Hope  and  Benny 
are  still  on  the  air.  And  I  was  al¬ 
most  happy  to  hear  Gabriel  Heat- 
ter  again  still  predicting  the  end 
of  the  world — tonight. 

America's  quite  a  country.  It'll 
be  great  if  they  ever  finish  it. 


Ballet  Russe 
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Baltimore,  Cincinnati,  Pittsburgh, 
Detroit  and  St.  Louis  were  the 
other  key  towns  played,  balance  of 
dates  being  in  smaller  spots.  Cleve¬ 
land  gross  was  $16,481  for  two  per¬ 
formances,  the  company  getting  in 
just  before  the  newspaper  black¬ 
out  that  deflated  grosses  in  many 
forms  of  show  biz. 

Chi  Opera  House,  with  its  3,531 
capacity,  had  registered  a  $65,000 
advance  sale  for  the  current  run. 
Top  is  $4,  except  for  the  higher 
tariff  New  Year’s  Eve.  Following 
Chicago,  the  trek  as  laid  out  by 
David  Libidins,  includes  Denver, 
Seattle,  Vancouver,  Portland,  San 
Francisco,  Los  Angeles  (9  per¬ 
formances),  Houston,  New  Orleans, 
Miami,  Philadelphia  and  Boston,  in 
addition  to  the  fill-in  spots. 

“Harlequinade,”  with  score  by 
Drigo,  is  novelty  that  debuted  with 
boffo  results  and  will  be  pro¬ 
grammed  extensively  on  balance  of 
tour  and  in  New  York  stand. 
Troupe  has  extensive  repertoire  of 
its  old  bread-and-butter  staples. 
Toppers  in  cast  include  vet  Igor 
Youskevitch  and  Alicia  Alonso. 
Booker  Libidins  already- Is  setting 
key  dates  for  1957-58  tour.  Many  of 
the  important  local  impresarios 
play  the  Ballet  Russe  year  after 
year.  Despite  heavy  competition 
in  the  terpsichorean  circuits,  this 
troupe  seems  to  have  the  most  po¬ 
tent  pull  at  the  b.o.,  with  its  chief 
competition  coming  from  the  im¬ 
ports  as  Sadlers’  Wells,  etc.  For 
year-in-year-out  biz,  Ballet  Russe 
probably  tops  them  all.  That  name 
has  magic,  in  and  out  of  the  trade. 


‘Pants  Roles’ 
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Rosenfield  Included  In  his  review 
a  remark  to  the  effect  that  Mildred 
Miller,  as  the  gypsy  Carmen  dis¬ 
played  two  fine  reasons  for  the  only 
pair  of  silk  stockings  and  high 
heels  in  Seville.  Had  they  known 
of  this  critical  estimate  they  would 
doubtless  have  been  willing  to  take 
the  evidence  for  granted. 

In  fairness  to  the  critic,  he  did 
not  confine  his  review  to  that  sort 
of  comment,  but  generally  speak¬ 
ing,  such  preoccupation  on  the  part 
of  the  press  and  public  makes  one 
wonder. 

Having  done  my  debut-Cherubino 
to  everyone’s  satisfaction  with  due 
public  notice  that  my  legs  did  jus¬ 
tice  to  the  costume,  I  found  myself 
doing  other  pants-roles.  There  are 
a  lot — Fyodor  in  “Boris,”  the  Page 
in  “Salome,”  Siebel  in  “Faust,”  Oc- 
tavian  in  “Rosenkavalier,”  Orlof- 
sky  in  “Fledermaus,”  and  Nick- 
lausse  in  “Tales  of  Hoffman,”  to 
list  a  few.  I  did  them-  all.  I  began 
to  feel  as  type-cast  as  Marilyn  Mon¬ 
roe  and  not  nearly  so  feminine.  I 
wearied  of  .working  out  masculine 
stage  gestures,  of  developing  a  boy¬ 
ish  stage-stride,  or  practicing  fling¬ 
ing  a  cape  around  me  as  no  self- 
respecting  female  would  ever  drape 
a  sable  stole.  Only  rarely  did  I  get 
to  break  the  monotony  with  a  deli¬ 
ciously  feminine  role  like  Carmen 
or  Dorabella  in  “Cosi  Fan  Tulte.” 
Dorabella  was  my  special  favorite 
because  her  clothes  include  a  ball¬ 
gown  so  luscious  that  it?s  a  pleasure 
to  be  weighed,  down  by  the  crino¬ 
lines,  and  a  delight  to  wear  a  flat¬ 
tering  female  wig  for  a  change  in¬ 
stead  of  a  severe  mannish  one. 

What’s  the  future  of  all  this?  I’d 
ask  myself.  Last  season,  so  well 
had  this  legs-trousers  ginlmick 
caught  on,  I  appeared  only  once  as 
female.  After  that  it  was  back  to 
the  salt  mines  and  more  boys’  roles. 

Sometimes  I  feel  like  a  reluctant 
Peter  Pan.  He  WANTED  to  be  a 
boy  all  his  life. 


Austria  Swings 

—  -  Continued  from  pace  4 
this  year.  In  the  last  few  weeks, 
another  phenomenon  has  been 
noted.  Jukebox  operators  are  in¬ 
cluding  in  their  program  lists 
Vienna  Mwine  songs”  and  other  old 
and  new  Viennese  tunes.  This  has 
lead  to  a  sort  of  revival  of  Vienna 
music  in  cafes  here  where  before 
practically  only  American  music 
was  selected. 

It  was  also  a  year  for  musicals. 
Marcel  Prawy’s  10-year  endeavor 
was  crowned  with  72  performances 
of  “Kiss  Me  Kate”  In  the  Volk- 
sopera.  In  November  “Wonderful 
Town”  was  preemed  and  is  doing 
just  as  good.  Perhaps  for  the  first 
time  in  the  history,  two  local  news¬ 
papers  admitted  frankly  that  they 
are  against  American  musicals  in 
the  Volksopera.  They  wrote  very 
unfavorably  about  “Wonderful 
Town”  but  advised  “between  the 
lines”  their  readers  to  go  see  it. 
Strange  things  happen  in  Austria 
•very  often. 


|  Legit  Honors  | 

On  the  legit  side,  Volkstheatre 
won  first  honors  with  its  Swiss 
play  “Visit  of  an  Old  Lady.” 
Josef stadt  had  with  “Rendez-Vous 
in  Vienna”  by  Fritz  Eckhardt  as  its 
outstanding  success  with  “No  Time 
for  Sergeants”  as  close  runner-up. 
The  Haeussermann-Stoss  manage¬ 
ment  voted  again  the  Viennese 
preference  for  American  satire. 

That  the  opera  had  its  two 
scandals  rather  pleased  the  Vien¬ 
nese.  A  year  without  an  uprising 
would  be  regarded  as  tiresome. 
They  need  it  for  their  gossip  in  the 
espresso.  First,  Karl  Boehm  quit 
(or  was  fired  because  he  was  too 
much  abroad;  and  then  the  fourth 
gallery  objected  to  the  modern 
“Tannhaeuser”  production.  There 
are  sufficient  explosives  for  1957 
on  hand. 

Television  made  its  bow,  operat¬ 
ing  on  a  strict  “studio  system,” 
that  is  with  no  license  fees.  From 
Jan.  1  on,  it  will  be  on  regularly 
and  the  Austrian  ASCAP  will  have 
another  source  of  revenues.  Con¬ 
trary  to  America,  AKM  accounts 
for  each  “minute,”  yes  second, 
music  is  played,  it  having  its  own 
control  clerk  for  that  purpose. 

The  “I-Ialbstarke”  (half  strong), 
meaning  juvenile  delinquent,  have 
their  own  language.  In  the  cafes 
with  jukeboxes,  they  say  “R  8” 
is  better  than  “K  7,”  meaning  the 
slots  where  the  coin  (4c)  is  de¬ 
posited.  The  name  of  the  composer 
j  (or  lyricist)  is  quite  uninteresting. 
This  might  also  account  for  the 
fact,  that  prominent  composers 
have  lots  of  pseudonyms.  Besides, 
its  a  trick  against  the  radio  sta¬ 
tions.  Some  of  them  have  sort  of 
a  “quota,”  cutting  down  transmis¬ 
sions  to  give  others  a  chance  also. 

Business  has  been  excellent. 
There  is  no  reason  to  fear  that  1957 
should  suffer  a  setback. 


To  Sophisticates 
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a  bachelor,  had  taken  our  mother 
along,  with  us  so  she  might  see 
England’s  historic  sights,  he  was 
accused  of  “Momism!”  As  paying 
tourists,  though,  we  were  never  as¬ 
sailed  at  any  time  by  shouts  of 
“Tourism!” 

Patently  because  they  were  ran¬ 
kled  at  the  theatrical  success  of  an 
American  in  a  London  music  hall, 
the  hecklers  heaped  scorn,  too,  on 
their  fellow  countrymen  who 
flocked  to  see  my  brother.-  They 
picketed  my  brother  wherever  he 
iwent  with  their  Insulting  picards. 

What  to  do?  In  looking  back  now 
I  think  my  brother  met  the  chal¬ 
lenge.  He  made  sure  that  wherever 
he  went,  on  business  as  well  as 
social  calls — particularly  on  visits 
to  Britannia’s  historic  shrines — he 
escorted  mother,  proudly.  And,  as 
best  we  could,  we  shielded  her 
from  seeing,  in  print  or  publia 
demonstrations,  the  resentment- 
ridden  clique’s  antics. 

It  worked.  The  abuse  subsided. 
My  brother  began  receiving  hun¬ 
dreds  of  letters  from  Londoners 
deploring  the  attacks  of  the  few. 
By  the  time  we  left  England  the 
sidewalk  jeers  and  the  newspaper 
columnist  jabs  had  ceased. 

“Momism!”  That  expression, 
which  outraged  us  when  my  brother 
and  I  first  heard  it,  has  taken  on 
a  new  meaning.  Possibly  it  has 
taken  on  a  new  meaning  in  Britain, 
too. 
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(Continued  from  page  3) 
ditto  in  the  Iron  Curtain  countries. 
Benny  Goodman’s  ditto  in  the  Far 
East.  Mike  Todd  and  Billy  Rose’s 
Russo-American  “talent  accord” — 
out  the  window  in  light  of  Hun¬ 
gary,  the  Middle  East,  the  UN  and 
recent  history. 

Dr.  Kinsey  died,  and  the  jokes. 

The  “feuds.”  Winchell  versus 
Sullivan.  Winchell  vs.  Earl  Wilson. 
Winchell  Vs.  “ratings.”  Winchell 
and  Sherman  Billingsley.  Billing¬ 
sley  and  Toots  Shor. 

The  “ratings”:  Como  versus 
Jackie  Gleason.  Steve  Allen  versus 
Ed  Sullivan.  Winchell  versus  the 
entire  system. 

The  Quiz  and  money  shows: 
$64,000.  $75,000.  $250,000.  The 

“$64,000  Challenge”  for  the  “strikes 
back”  and  “rides  again”  winnahs — 
and  challengers.  Coming:  a  $1,000,- 
000  jackpot.  Remember  when 
bingo,  banko,  banknite  and  free 
dishes  were  a  big  thing?  Fred ’Allen 
said  it  first:  even  talent  can’t  com¬ 
pete  against  a  free  icebox. 

UNESCO  came  up  with  these 
statistics:  257,000,000  radio  sets  in 
use  in  the  world. 

235,000,000  copies  of  daily  news¬ 
papers  circulated  on  a  peak  day. 

There  are  130,000.  movie  thea¬ 
tres  (the  U.S.’  estimated  17,000 
cinemas  is  a  bad  second  to  Russia 
alone). 

Some  54,000,000  tv  receivers 
exist,  40,000,000  or  so  in  the  States. 

Changing  Executives 
Characterized  the  Year 

The  French  axiom  about  plus  ca 
change  was  never  more  fully  illus¬ 
trated  than  in  the  shifts  of  top-level 
show  biz  personnel  this  year.  Per¬ 
haps  the  most  dramatic  was  Loew’s 
Inc.,  long  the  bellwether  and  blue 
chip  of  the  amusement  business — 
the  only  film  stock  in  the  Dow- 
Jones  averages  for  years,  but  elim¬ 
inated  this  year  —  which  saw  not 
one  but  two  new  presidents  within 
the  same  1956  semester.  First 
Arthur  M.  Loew  took  over,  succed- 
ing  Nicholas  M.  Schenck,  who 
moved  up  to  chairman  of  the 
board,  and  wrhen  Loew  decided  that 
heading  the  company,  founded  by 
his  father  Marcus  Loew,  was  too 
arduous  he  kicked  himself  upstairs 
to  board  chairman  and  Joseph  R. 
Vogel,  head  of  the  Loew’s  Theatres 
Corp. — still  in  technical  process  of 
divorcement  from  the  parent  -com¬ 
pany — became  president. 

Schenck,  the  venerable  “general” 
of  the  Loew’s  Inc.  dynasty,  became 
“honorary  board  chairman”  but 
resigned  that  post  in  mid-Novem¬ 
ber.  H;s  contract  with  the  company 
expired  at  the  end  of  1956.  Leopold 
Friedman,  another  Loew  veteran,  is 
the  new  prez  of  the  theatre  chain, 
A?  the  year  ended,  with  an  eye  to 
the  annual  stockholders'  meeting 
ir.  February,  1957,  rumbles  anew 
of  a  proxy  fight  and  a  “showdown 
with  management”  were  heard. 

In  Hollywood,  Darryl  F.  Zanuck 
abdicated  as  production  boss  of 
20th  Century-Fox  Films,  succeeded 
by  Buddy  Adler;  Jerry  Wald  badly 
wanted  out  of  ditto  post  at  Colum¬ 
bia  Pictures,  now  heads  his  own 
unit  at  20th. 

Jack  L.  Warner  became  presi¬ 
dent  of  Warner  Bros,  in  a  pool 
with  the  Serge  Semenenko-Charles 
Allen-David  Baird  interests,  as 
brothers  Harry  M.  (founder  presi¬ 
dent)  and  Major  Albert  Warner, 
were  bought  out.  (Executive  veepee 
Ben  .Kalmenson  is  touted  as  the 
next  WB  prez,  when  and  if  Warner 
retires.) 

Don  Hartman  exited  as  Para¬ 
mount  production  topper,  in  favor 
of  an  indie  unit,  and  Y.  Frank 
Freeman  and  a  committee  took 
over. 

Mary  Pickford  sold  out  the  last 
of  her  United  Artists  holdings,  the 
company  she  founded  with  her 
then  husband  Douglas  Fairbanks, 
Charles  Chaplin,  David  Wark 
Griffith  and  Hiram  Abrams. 

United  Artists  Orphanage 
For  Happy  Freelancers 

As  the  great  “home”  of  the  indie 
producers,  United  Artists’  roster 
included  Samuel  Goldwyn  Jr., 
Frank  Sinatra,  Robert  Aldrich, 
Jane  Russell  (with  her  husband 
Robert  Waterfield,  as  Russ-Field 
Productions),  Aubrey  Schenck- 
Howard  Koch  (Bel  Air  Pictures), 
Hal  Makelim,  Robert  L.  Jacks, 
Frank  &  Walter  Seltzer,  Nor-/ 
man  Krasna,  William  &  Ed¬ 
ward  Nassour,  Collier  Young, 
Hecht-Hill-Lancaster  Productions, 


William  Pine  -  William  Thomas  - 
Maxwell  Shane,  Stanley  Kramer, 
Sheldon  Reynolds,  Clarence  Green 
&  Russell  Rouse,  Robert  Rossen, 
Mark  Stevens,  Otto  Preminger, 
Herbert  Wilcox,  Michael  Myerbcrg, 
John  Wayne  (Batjac),  Burt  Baia- 
ban,  Lewis  F.  Blumberg,  Jeff 
Chandler,  Joan  Crawford,  Kirk 
Douglas,  Joseph  L.  Mankiewicz 
(Figaro),  Walter  Wanger,  Joseph 
Fields,  Fred  Finklehoffe,  Henry 
Fonda,  Jules  Levy,  Robert  Gold¬ 
stein,  Edward  Small,  Titanus,  Bet¬ 
ty  Grable,  Sidney  Harmon-Philip 
Yordan,  Rita  Hayworth,  Arthur 
Hornblow  Jr.,  Anatole  Litvak, 
Gregory  Peck-Sy  Bartlett,  Victor 
Mature,  David  Miller,  Robert 
Mitchum,  Errol  Flynn,  Danziger 
Bros.,'  Hugo  Haas,  Robert  Bass'er, 
Richard  Widmark,  Cary  Grant,  Or¬ 
son  Welles,  Abbott  &  Costello. 

Michael  Todd’s  blockbuster, 
“Around  the  World  In  80  Days,”  is 
the  standout  of  the  year,  also  a 
UA  release. 

Shifts  in  B’casting  Just 
As  Dramatic  in  3  Webs 

The  shifts  in  broadcasting  were 
equally  dramatic.  First  Sylvester 
L.  (Pat)  Weaver  Jr.,  half  of  the 
much-publicized  Pat  &  Bob  team 
at  NBC,  was  moved  upstairs  to 
board  chairman  and  38-year-old 
executive  veep  Robert  W.  Sarnoff 
became  the  new  NBC  prexy.  In 
due  course  Weaver  resigned  and  a 
new  echelon  was  created  within 
NBC,  including  four  exec  veeps 
instead  of  the .  one  when  young 
Sarnoff  held  that  post. 

A  No.  5  veepee  was  added  to 
NBC  when  Robert  E.  Kintner  was 
eased  out  as  president  of  ABC, 
affiliate  of  American  Broadcasting- 
Paramount  Theatres  Inc.,  and 
Leonard  H.  Golden  son,  president 
of  the  latter  parent  company,  also 
assumed  the  top  office  in  the  net¬ 
work. 

Jack  L.  Van  Volkenburg  resigned 
as  president  of  CBS-TV  and  exec 
veepee  Merle  S.  Jones  moved  up. 

| _ Those  3-4  Hour  Pix _ } 

In  the  1956  pitch  for  blockbust¬ 
ers  to  bolster  the  film  b.o.,  the  bat¬ 
tle  of  the  longies  asserted  itself. 
Paramount’s  Ponti  de  Laurentiis- 
King  Vidor  production  “War  and 
Peace,”  produced  in  Italy  at  a 
$6,000,000  cost,  runs  three  hours 
and  28  minutes  without  intermis¬ 
sion. 

Michael  Todd’s  “Around  The 
World  In  80  Days,”  running  five 
minutes  under  three  hours,  was 
warmly  accepted,  made  the  more 
palatable  via  an  intermission. 

Another  “intermission”  picture 
is  Cecil  B.  DeMille’s  $13,500,000 
epic.  “The  10  Commandments,” 
which  is  being  roadshowed  at  $3.30 
top.  Its  footage  is  the  longest  by 
two  minutes  since  “Gone  With  The 
Wind,”  or  exactly  three  hours  and 
39  minutes.  Metro’s  upcoming 
“Raintvee  County”  is  clocked 
around  320  minutes.. 

Blockbuster  Films  With 
Budgets  in  Accordance 

The  global  market’s  importance 
for  the  economics  of  the  picture 
business  provoked  greater  stuay. 
Some  American  films  did  best  over¬ 
seas,  others  faltered  because  of 
taste  criteria.  For  example,  the 
“iron  pants”  eycle,  l.e.  the  medie¬ 
val  actioners — Royal  palace  west¬ 
erns,  as  it  were,  of  the  genre  oi 
“King  Arthur” — did  well  in  for¬ 
eign  release,  to  offset  their  fre¬ 
quently  mild  homegrounds  box- 
office  reaction.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  Europeans  laughed  in  the 
wrong  places  at  “Summertime” 
and  “Rose  Tattoo”  because,  to  the 
Latin  mind,  a  Katharine  Hepburn 
who  wouldn’t  make  the  most  of  her 
romantic  opportunities  with  a  Ros- 
sano  Brazzi,  in  light  of  her  love¬ 
lorn  state,  didn't  make  sense  to  a 
Continental.  Ditto  as.  to  the  ro¬ 
mantic  premise  in  the  Tennessee 
Williams  play. 

Typical  of  “blockbuster”  costs 
are  “Kii.j  and  I,”  $6,500,000;  “War 
and  Peace,”  $7,000,000;  “Giant,” 
$5,300,000;  “10  Commandments,” 
$13,500,000;  “Moby  Dick,”  over 
$5,000,000;  “Around  the  World  In 
80  Days”  near  $6,000,000;  and  the 
other  business-getters  like  “Eddy 
Duchin,”  “Trapeze”  and  “Bus  Stop” 
run  into  the  $2,000,000 — and  up¬ 
wards — production  investment. 

The  ruggedly  individualistic  pro¬ 
ducers  like  Hecht-Hill-Lancaster, 
Otto  Preminger  and  Elia  Kazan, 
veering  more  and  more  to  the 


“eastern  school”  of  realistic  film 
production  —  hard-hitting  themes, 
minimum  of  names  and  fancy  deals 
— have  perforce  treaded  on  hereto¬ 
fore  tabus.  It  also  had  its  reflexes 
in  Hollywood  in  other  forms  such 
as  “Man  With  The  Golden  Arm'* 
(narcotics),  Metro’s  “Tea  and  Sym¬ 
pathy  (homosexualism),  and  has 
pyramided  into  Hecht-Lancaster’s 
“Bachelor  Party”  (abortion  theme), 
Erskine  Caldwell's  “God’s  Little 
Acre”  (“p’oh  white  trash”),  “Baby 
Doll”  (unconsummated  marriage, 
seduction,  etc.). 

|  Personalities  of  1956 _ \ 

Hollywood’s  offbeat  product  also 
included  Patty  McCormack  recre¬ 
ating  her  child  murderess  perform¬ 
ance  in  “The  Bad  Seed;”  Deborah 
Kerr  and  William  Holden  in  “The 
Proud  and  Profane,”  adult  love 
story;  “Somebody  Up  There  Likes 
Me,”  hard-hitting  a  la  “Blackboard 
Jungle;”  Bette  Davis*  “Storm  Cen¬ 
ter,”  written  and  directed  by  Os¬ 
car-winning  Dan  Taradash  with  its 
“book-burning”  theme  that  stirred 
American  Legion  criticism. 

International  glamor  skirted 
frontiers  as  more  and  more  over¬ 
seas  actresses  invaded  Hollywood. 
England’s  Diana  Dors  was  Britain’s 
defi  to  Marilyn  Monroe*s  English 
invasion.  Marianne  Cook  (nee 
Koch)  came  from  Germany  to  the 
American  film  capital. 

Japan’s  Mitsuko  Sawamura  went 
into  Metros  “Meet  Me  In  Las 
Vegas;”  Sweden  exported  Anita 
Ekberg  (Paramount’s  “War  and 
Peace”  etc.);  India’s  dancing  Anna 
Kashfi,  Finland’s  ballerina  Taina 
Elg  (Metro),  Australia's  Victoria 
Shaw  (“E  d  d  y  Duchin  Story”), 
Italy’s  Elsa  Martinelli,  Britain’s 
Valerie  French  and  Greece’s  Irene 
Papas  were  other  pulchritudinous 
Hollywood  imports. 

On  Broadway,  France  sent  over 
Maurice  Chevalier,  pantomimist 
Marcel  Marceau  and  the  Comedie 
Francaise;  Irish  star  Siobhan 
McKenna  made  impact  (also  on 
tv);  and  French  plays,  “Tiger  at 
the  Gates”  and  “The  Lark,”  like¬ 
wise  won  Broadway  acclaim  in 
their  American  adaptations. 

Sample  of  pyramiding  costs: 
When  Orville  and  Wilbur  Wright 
built  their  historic  Kitty  Hawk  in 
1903  it  cost  them  $985.  To  make  a 
facsimile  for  Paramount’s  filmiza- 
tion  of  the  Wright  Bros,  saga,  a 
non-flying  duplicate  cost  $45,000, 
and  a  practical  model  $75,000. 

Most  of  all  Europe  remains  a 
problem  for  American  musicals  al¬ 
though  otherwise  they  go  for  the 
Yank  brand  of  pulchritude,  dance 
styles  and  pop  music.  Samuel  Gold¬ 
wyn  did  a  missionary  job  in  Japan 
on  behalf  of  his  “Guys  and  Dolls” 
which  surprised  by  getting  extra¬ 
ordinary  b.o.  though  Japan  also 
has  the  reputation  as  a  “soft”  mar¬ 
ket  for  filmusicals. 

As  the  picture  business  took 
stock  of  its  parlous  times,  ail 
hands,  on  both  sides  of  the  pro¬ 
duction-exhibition  fence,  conceded 
that  divorcement  and  Government¬ 
al  regulation  was  not  the  expected 
panacea.  For  one  thing,  no  longer 
have  the  majors  been  risking  build¬ 
ing  up  new  faces,  as  under  the  old 
order,  because  the  blockbuster-or- 
else  principle  placed  increasing 
reliance  on  surefire,  established  or 
recognized  boxoffice  values.  It  re¬ 
sulted  (1)  in  boosting  talent  costs 
to  constant  new  highs  (fancy  pack¬ 
age,  independent  and  percentage 
deals)  and  (2)  discouraged  devel¬ 
oping  new  potentials. 

Aver  Show  Biz  Changed 
But  Showmen  Haven’t 

In  the  allegation  that  the  busi¬ 
ness  has  changed  but  showmen 
haven’t,  the  one  plus  sign  concedea 
by  all  has  been  the  upsurge  of  the- 
drive-ins.  The  ozoners  are  attuned 
to  a  nation  on  wheels. 

Showmen  mulling  show  biz  lore 
in  the  hope  of  present-day  adapta¬ 
tion  to  bolster  the  boxoffice  won¬ 
dered  about  reviving  stage  shows. 
Personalities  like  Judy  Garland 
and  Danny  Kaye  were  prerequisite 
— former  in  another  socso  come¬ 
back  at  the  Palace  on  Broadway, 
and  Kaye’s  six-weeker  at  the  Shu- 
bert  Theatre,  Chicago,  at  $5.50  top 
garnering  $304,000  made  the  point. 

However,  these  are  not  vaude- 
shows  in  the  tradition  of  vaude¬ 
ville  but  one-woman  and  one-man 
concerts  with  a  few  supporting  .  .is 
as  the  hors  d’ouvres.  (Jerry  Lewis 
is  set  to  follow  at  the  Palace.) 

The  champ  one-man  showman 


Victor  Borge  repeated  overseas 
following  his  marathon  run  of  849 
performances  on  Broadway,  span¬ 
ning  more  than  two  seasons.  This 
made  him  the  34th  ranking  “show” 
in  the  Broadway  long-run  sweep- 
stakes. 

Eclipse  of  Tented  Circus 
A  Heartbreak  to  Troupers 

A  heartbreaker  for  troupers  dur¬ 
ing  1356  was  the  folding  of  Ring- 
ling  Lros.-Bamum  &  Bailey.  (See 
the  nostalgic  account  of  circus  dol- 
di  ..ms  written  by  Claire  and  Tony 
Conway  elsewhere  in  the  present 
edition).  As  to  the  reasons-why  of 
the  Ringling  closing  and  the  future 
of  this,  and  other,  big  tops,  the 
jury  is  still  out.  A  better  economic 
picture  will  be  possible  in  the 
52d  Anniversary. 

Theatrical  enterprise  in  a  world 
moving  to  the  suburbs,  of  younger- 
marrying,  bigger-breeding  Amer¬ 
icans,  of  high  taxes  and  install¬ 
ment  buying  beyond  credence  two 
decades  ago  naturally  was  a  chal¬ 
lenge.  It  put  a  premium  on  all 
sorts  of  claimed  remedies  for  what 
ailed  business.  One  scheme  to  per¬ 
mit  customers  to  “charge  it”  was 
given  a  road  test  in  Indianapolis 
but  as  the  Variety  headline  of 
Dec.  4  put  it,  “Credit  Card  Flunks 
Its  Exam.”  Actually  the  moving 
picture  industry  had  always  been 
famous  (especially  with  bankers) 
for  conducting  a  cash  transaction. 

Experiments  with  “green  stamps” 
pend.  Significant,  too,  was  Para¬ 
mount’s  gesture  to  striking  miners 
in  Minnesota  who  were  admitted 
to  theatres  on  a  pay-when-you-go- 
back-to-work  basis. 

While  on  the  one  hand  circuit 
heads  were  talking  cutting  theatre 
circuits  from  the  17,000:19,000  U.S. 
total  to  perhaps  8,500  “cream* 
cinemas,  the  rank-and-file  exhibi¬ 
tors  keep  screaming  for  product. 
It's  all  right  for  Samuel  Goldwyn 
and  kindred  proponents  of  the 
“class”  film — geared  for  long  runs 
— to  decry  the  “decrepit,  outmoded 
theatre”  but,  contended  this  seg¬ 
ment  of  theatredom,  “we  need 
product  to  keep  our  screen  lit.” 

There  was  a  wave  of  plans  by 
exhibitors  in  1C56  to  go  into  pro¬ 
duction  on  their  own.  Top  distribu¬ 
tion  execs  deprecated  as  abortive 
such  plans  by  theatre  men  of  the 
past  'to  become  producers.  None¬ 
theless,  AB-PT,  for  one,  plans  ac¬ 
tive  indie  film  production. 

Backlog  (Library)  Oldies 
Flood  Into  Television 

Only  yesteryear  it  was  a  film 
trade  wheeze  that  “Good  pictures 
go  to  the  Music  Hall  or  the  Roxy 
and  bad  little  pictures  wind  up  on 
television.”  But  as  more  of  the 
major  studios’  film  unspooled  on 
tv  it  became  no  gagging  matter. 

The  situation  dramatized  that 
it’s  not  a  case  of  the  public  not  lik- 
in;;  movies.  They  sure  must.  Be¬ 
cause  they  went  for  those  pre-1948 
inferior  B’s  and  C's.  Theatres  be¬ 
gan  suffering  from  tv-fed  celluloid¬ 
poisoning. 

|  '73,000,000-Hour  Film  Grind'  T 

A  Variety  statistic,  “television’s 
73,000,000-hour  film  grind”  scared 
show  biz  on  all  fronts.  A  study  of 
ICO  television  markets  indicated 
that  4,169  feature  films  were  being 
shown  .per  week  on  the  air.  This 
embraces  two-thirds  of  the  U.S. 
Translated  into  hours,  and  with  all 
narkets  considered,  the  nation’s 
36,500,000  homes  are  being  offered 
approximately  5,212  hours  of  cine¬ 
matics  each  and  every  week. 

Carrying  the  yardstick  further, 
the  average  number  of  weekly 
hours  available  to  each  of  the  36,- 
500,000  tv  homes  is  20,  and  assum¬ 
ing  that  only  10%  of  these  homes 
watch  one  feature  each  week,  an 
astronomical  total  .  of  73,000,000 
home-hours  in  the  U.S.  are  speni 
each  week  in  watching  features 
on  tv. 

Deals  started  popping  all  over 
the  show  biz  map.  RKO  sold  its 
740  backlog  to  Matty  Fox  and  C&C 
Super.  Warner  Bros,  sold  its  pre- 
1950  backlog  (about  1,800  features 
and  shorts)  to  Lou  Chester's  P.R.M. 
Inc.  Metro  leased  its  rights  to  725 
films,  and  used  them  to  buy  in  on 
stations.  Republic  offered  400  pic¬ 
tures.  J.  Arthur  Rank,  165;  David 
O.  Selznick,  11;  20th-Fox  leased 
442  features  to  National  Television 
Associates  (NTA),  utilizing  that 
backlog  to  buy-in  50%  on  NTA. 
Paramount  sold  1,400  shorts  and 


cartoons  tq  UM&M,  which  in  turn 
sold  them  to  NTA.  And  another 
100  features  came  from  the  inde¬ 
pendents’  stockpile. 

|  Diversification  | 

Some  showmen  envied  Leonard 
H,  Goldenson,  president  of  Amer¬ 
ican  Broadcasting-Paramount  The¬ 
atres  Inc.,  because  “if  he  had  to 
diversify,  at  least  he  did  it  and  got 
into  an  affiliated  branch  pf  show 
business.”  Others  segued  into  tex¬ 
tiles,  electronics  and  non-theatrical 
realty. 

One  big  1956  change  of  cast  had 
General  Tire  &  Rubber  (Tom 
O’Neil)  which  already  had  a  broad¬ 
casting  stake  in  the  Yankee  Net¬ 
work,  Don  Lee  Network  and  the 
Mutual  Broadcasting  System,  buy¬ 
ing  FtKO  Radio  Pictures  from  How¬ 
ard  Hughes  and  installing  Daniel 
T.  O’Shea  as  president  of  RKO 
Teleradio.  Also  bought  out  the 
Unique  Records  label,  and  was  eye¬ 
ing  music  publishing  and  other  ex¬ 
pansion  moves.  (AB-PT  already 
was  in  the  diskery  biz  with  the 
Am-Par  label.  At  year’s  end  Para¬ 
mount  Pictures  was  also  set  on  a 
deal  to  acquire  Dot  Records.) 

As  soon  as  Loew’s  Inc.  completes 
its  divorcement,  which  is  now 
pegged  for  February  1957,  new 
prexy  Joseph  R.  Vogel  plans  an 
elaborate  diversification  program. 
Same  is  true  of  the  Loew  Theatre 
chain  (Leopold  Friedman,  new 
president.).  It  is  a  sorry  intra-trade 
note  that  after  a  half-century  of 
progress  in  the  basic  picture  busi¬ 
ness,  the  industry  is  now  compelled 
by  economics  and  taxes  to  get  into 
girdles  and  you-nai.ie-it. 

|  Banker  Influence _ [ 

Meantime  the  bankers  and  finan¬ 
ciers  who  have  come  increasingly 
into  the  picture  business  have  set  , 
a  course  for  quick  liquidation  of 
assets.  This  is  being  projected  for 
practically  every  major  company. 

The  idea  is  to  unload  “dead”  the¬ 
atres  and  cast  in  on  choice  realty 
sites.  If  an  old  film  is  down  for  a 
$1  book  valu  these  bankers  can  i 
see  what’s  wrong  with  getting  a 
couple  of  hundred  thousand  for 
the  video  rights.  Sell  and  lease¬ 
back  is  another  pattern.  Merger  of 
studio  facilities,  shutting  down  of 
lesser  exchange  centres,-  shipping 
through  a  common  carrier,  are  de¬ 
tails  of  the  economy  program. 

Warner  Bros,  and  ABC-TV  made 
a  co-tenancy  deal  for  utilizing  the 
Burbank  studio  facilities  for  tele¬ 
vision  production.  RKO  and  Uni¬ 
versal  talked  merger  of  distribu¬ 
tion  facilities,  which  may  become 
the  pattern  for  others. 

HVood  Increasingly 

Modifies  the  ‘Code’ 

The  Hollywood  Production  Code 
loomed  large  in  1956.  F.  Hugh  Her¬ 
bert’s  saucy  play,  “Moon  Is  Blue,” 
had  the  previous  year  defied  the 
Production  Code.  Thereafter  Otto 
Preminger  bucked  the  narcotic 
taboo  (“Man  With  The  Golden 
Arm”).  The  screen  came  to  grips 
with  such  vigorous  issues  as  juve¬ 
nile  delinquency  (Metro’s  “Black¬ 
board  Jungle”);  James  Mason's 
“happy  pills”  (“Bigger  Than  Life,” 
20th  Century-Fox).  The  bars  ap¬ 
peared  to  be  down  on  previously 
nixed  “adult”  themes.  Metro’s  film- 
ization  of  “Tea  and  Sympathy,” 
from  the  Robert  Anderson  legit 
click,  hints  at  homosexuality.  Late 
in  December  came  the  “revision” 
of  the  Code,  coincidental  with  the 
uproar  over  “Baby  Doll.” 

Per  the  Legion  of  Decency  there 
were  only  four  “C”  (condemned) 
pictures  in  1956.  Were  the  studios 
purer,  or  the  Catholic  agency  less 
stringent? 

At  year’s  end,  Hecht-Lancaster’s 
“Bachelor  Party”  posed  a  new 
problem  for  the  industry  code  and 
church  attitudes  because  of  the 
“abortion”  angle  which  is  part  of 
the  Paddy  Cl  ayefsky  script.  And 
Elia  Kazan’s  “Baby  Doll,”  with  its 
frank  sex  approach,  is  already  “C” 
rated. 

Many  TVers  Into  Pix 

Prove  NSG  at  B.O. 

“Marty,”  a  $350,000-budgeted 
picture,  which  swept  the  Oscar 
sweepstakes,  started  a  wave  of  tele- 
vision-to-Hollywood  plays,  players, 
playwrights  and  directors,  but  not 
all  scored  in  the  “Marty”  manner. 
In  fact  the  video  tag  presently 
seemed  to  be  boxoffice  poison.  Poor 
marks  went  to  “Foreign  Intrigue,” 
(Continued  on  page  59) 
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“The  Rack,”  “Patterns,”  “Our  Miss 
Brooks,”  “The  Lone  Ranger,”  Ex¬ 
ceptions  were  “Dragnet”  and 
“Crime  In  The  Streets.” 

Italy’s  gift  to  Hollywood,  Anna 
Magnani,  won  the  “best  actress” 
nod  for  her  performance  in  “The 
Rose  Tattoo.” 

What  Oscar  means  to  the  box- 
office  is  exemplified  by  the  addi¬ 
tional  $1,000,000  gross  “Marty” 
was  expected  to  gamer.  It  had  al¬ 
ready  crowded  the  $2,000,000  mark 
via  U.S.  and  Canadian  bookings 
but  added  some  5,000  playdates 
following  the  Acad  awards. 

Playwright  Paddy  Chayefsky  fol¬ 
lowed  up  “Marty”  with  an  elabora¬ 
tion  of  a  tv  playlet,  “In  The  Mid¬ 
dle  of  The  Night”  and  Edward  G. 
Robinson  made  a  triumph  return 
to  Broadway.  (Robinson  was  the 
challenger  on  “The  $64,000  Chal¬ 
lenge,”  and  he  and  -Vincent  Price, 
another  actor-art  expert,  made 
their  Sunday  night  contest  a  pleas¬ 
ant  rivalry  for  several  weeks,  wind¬ 
ing  up  in  a  tie,  with  each  collect¬ 
ing  $32,000.) 

Liberace  was  perhaps  the  most 
disappointing  of  the  tv  stars  on 
theatre  marquees;  it  got  so  that 
“Sincerely  Yours”  exhibitors  sin¬ 
cerely  played  down  Liberace 's  cast 
identification  in  the  film.  Steve  Al¬ 
len  in  the  title  role  of  “The  Benny 
Goodman  Story”  wasn’t  so  potent 
either.  “The  Glenn  Miller  Story” 
(James  Stewart)  or  “The  Eddy 
Duchin  Story”  (Tyrone  Power) 
made  for  invidious  comparisons. 
The  Liberace  b.o.  disappointment 
may  or  may  not  have  had  some¬ 
thing  to  do  with  Warner  Bros,  can¬ 
celling  a  proposed  biopic  of  Ed 
Sullivan.  Meantime,  Darryl  F. 
Zanuck  is  committed  to  produce 
“The  Walter  Winchell  Story”  for 
20th-Fox. 

|  Grace  Kelly  Marries  Non-Pro  | ! 

Anything  as  glamorous  as  the 
Prince  Rainier  Ill-Grace  Kelly 
nuptials  and  the  international 
hoopla  attendant  to  the  Monaco 
festivities,  overdone,  overplayed 
and  overboresome,  invited  cracks^ 
It  got  ’em. 

Despite  one  columnist’s  wonder¬ 
ment  about  “all  this  excitement 
because  a  P  hilly  bricklayer’s- 
daughter  married  the  owner  of  an 
amusement  park,”  the  Metro  film 
star  and  the  obviously  nervous 
(hence  human)  Serene  Highness 
of  the  Principality  of  Monaco 
weathered  the  harassments  with 
eclat. 

The  principality’s  postage  stamp 
and  tourist  gross  paid  off  the  nut. 
Metro  released  a  featurette  of  the 
wedding  etc.  in  which  Rainier  had 
a  cut.  The  sundry  radio  and  tv 
pickups  had  sponsors  that  ran  the 
gamut  from  Bourjois,  Coty  and 
Arpege  perfume  to  Peter  Pan 
Foundations  (bras,  girdles),  May- 
belline  (eye  makeup),  Lettuce  Inc. 
(the  stuff  for  salads),  Slenderella 
(reducing)  and  Purex  Corp.  (cleans¬ 
er).  The  opportunistic  Maybelline 
also  has  CBS-TV  sponsorship  rights 
to  the  Inaugural  Ball  in  Washing¬ 
ton. 

Variety  merely  recorded  under 
Marriages  that  Grace  Kelly,  Metro 
player,  had  married  a  non-pro. 

Macabre  Postmortem 
Cash-In  on  James  Dean 

The  dead  James  Dean  vied  with 
the  very  much  alive  Elvis  Presley 
as  1956  phenomena.  Despite  de¬ 
nials,  there  was  a  macabre  cashing- 
in  on  sentimental  values  on  several 
fronts,  chiefly  from  the  opportunis¬ 
tic  magazine  “one-shotters”  and 
Tin  Pan  Alley.  The  diskeries 
spawned  some  banal  pops  and  “sa¬ 
lutes”  to  the  late  player.  They 
were  riding  the  crest  of  the  just- 
released  “Giant,”  filmization  of 
Edna  Ferber’s  novel,  in  which  he 
has  a  posthumous  featured  role. 
Producer-director  George  Stevens 
personally  was  adamant  against 
cashing  in  on  of  this  morbid  ap¬ 
peal,  and  issued  orders  to  treat 
Dean’s  cast  presence  as  “just  an¬ 
other  player” 

Record  companies  jumped  on 
the  Dean  bandwagon.  Items;  (1) 
The  Ballad  of  James  Dean”  (Vic¬ 
tor),  (2)  “A  Boy  Named  Jimmy 
Dean”  and  (3)  “The  Story  of  James 
Dean”  (both  Coral),  (4)  Bill  Hayes’ 
Cadence  disk,  “Message  From 
James  Dean  (Danger,  Danger,  Dan¬ 
ger).”  Add  the  albums  titled  “A 
Tribute  to  James  Dean”  and  “Mu¬ 
sic  James  Dean  Lived  (sic!)  By,” 
plus  themes  from  Dean’s  two 


earlier  films  (“East  of  Eden”  and 
“Rebel  Without  A  Cause”). 

On  the  newsstands,  “His  Name 
Was  Dean,”  vied  with  Fawcett  Pub¬ 
lications’  “one-shotter,”  a  25c  mag 
tagged  “The  Real  James  Dean 
Story.”  Its  first  400,000  printing 
sold  out  in  a  couple  of  weeks. 
These  one-shotters  are  a  new 
quickie  publishing  opportunism, 
ranging  from  15c  to  $1  and  sell 
into  the  millions.  Top  sellers  have 
been  subjects  as  diverse  as  Pope 
Pius  XII  and  the  Rev.  Billy 
Graham,  Elvis  Presley  and  Mari¬ 
lyn  Monroe.  Curiously,  the  biggest 
bulk  sales  are  on  how-to  and  hob¬ 
bies,  viz.,  “Your  Hair-Do,”  “Fix-It 
Yourself,”  “Complete  Guide  for 
Young  Marrieds,”  “How  To  Buy 


Air  Conditioning”  etc.  Fawcett 
published  55  out  of  the  year’s  200 
such  one-shotters. 

Hollywood  wits  anent  the  Dean 
thing  sneered  “Boy  meets  ghoul,” 
but  after  Photoplay,  a  fan  mag, 
showed  him  No.  1  in  a  “popularity” 
poll.  Jack  Warner  told  the  studio 
fan-mail  department  to  ignore  re¬ 
quests  for  stills.  At  one  time  Dean 
was  drawing  1,000  fan  letters  a 
week  (“Dear  Jimmy:  I  know  you’re 
not  dead”). 

With  the  release  of  “Giant”  both 
Ed  Sullivan  and  Steve  Allen,  on 
competitive  networks  the  same 
Sunday  night,  had  portions  of  “the 
Dean  Story”  telecast.  ABC-TV 
was,  or  is  still,  planning  a  spectac¬ 
ular  on  the  young  actor’s  career 


and  independent  film  producer  Ab¬ 
ner  J.  Greshler  registered  the  idea 
of  producing  a  film  on  his  career, 
from  a  Redbook  magazine  article 
by  Joe  Hyams. 

On  Nov.  29,  Ballantine  Books 
published  William  Bast’s  “James 
Dean:  A  Biography.” 

Columbia’s  “Rock  Around  The 
Clock”  scored  Europe-wide  reac¬ 
tion  as  the  “Teddy  boys”  of  Britain 
— the  juvenile  delinquents  who  ef¬ 
fect  exaggerated  Edwardian  era 
attire,  more  zoot-suit  than  authen¬ 
tically  period  attire — made  the  film 
a  booking  hazard.  Managers  in  a 
number  of  key  cities  in  Great  Brit¬ 
ain  encountered  rowdyism,  de¬ 
struction  and  general  nuisance 
when  the  film  was  booked.  Same 


was  true  in  some  other  European 
countries.  Cautious  German  exhib¬ 
itors  were  refused  anti-riot  insur¬ 
ance  when  they  sought  it  from 
Lloyds  of  London. 

In-personals  by  Lionel  Hampton 
et  aL  inspired  columnar  cracks 
about  “wreck  ’n’  roll”  as  the  r&r 
vogue  swept  Europe. 

Of  a  different  sort  was  the  Mexi¬ 
can  reaction  to  the  French,  film 
“Rififi.”  The  27-minute  sequence 
depicting  how  to  burglarize  a  jew¬ 
elry  store  from  the  apartment  up¬ 
stairs  had  its  counterpart  in  real- 
life  robberies.  Mexico  thereupon 
banned  further  showings.  Mexican 
jewelers  complained:  “Why  do  they 
have  to  ruin  our  ceilings?” 

Political  Big  Show  TV’s 
Tlop  of  The  Century" 

As  was  evident  in  the  1952  Pres¬ 
idential  campaign,  the  magic  of 
television  was  destined  to  bring 
the  time-honored  crossroads  stump- 
speeching  right  into  the  home  via 
the  image  orthicon.  The  industry 
did  a  hangup  job  including  miracu¬ 
lously  portable  video  cameras — 
"creepie-peepies”  —  to  cover  the 
Chicago  and  San  Francisco  politico 
conclaves.  NBC  started  with  a  19- 
lb.  device,  CBS  got  its  portable  tv 
eamera  down  to  15  pounds  and 
ABC  came  out  with  a  10-lb.  job.  A 
corps  of  1,800  network  people  did 
the  job  for  all  networks. 

The  ingredients  were  there  but 
no  matter  the  showmanship,  the 
conventions  were  “the  flop  of  the 
century.”  “Joe  Smith,”  not  the 
Smith  &  Dale  comedy  half,  was  a 
from-liunger  interlude  in  Frisco; 
and  NBC’s  hiring  of  a  lipreader, 
26-year-old  Dolores  Mona,  a  teach¬ 
er  of  the  N.Y.  School  for  the  Deaf* 
“to  video-eavesdrop  on  the  dele¬ 
gates’  conversation”  was  produc¬ 
tive  of  nothing  noteworthy. 

Westinghouse  Electric  went  for 
$5,000,000  to  sponsor  the  CBS  ra¬ 
dio  and  TV  pickup,  Philco’s  ABC 
bill  was  $4,300,000  and  RCA,  Olds- 
mobile  and  Sunbeam  split  a 
$5,000,000  tab  to  NBC,  while  Koh¬ 
ler  Co.’s  Mutual  bill  (MBS-radio 
coverage  only)  was  $200,000.  This 
left  the  networks  a  couple  of  mil¬ 
lion  in  the  red  as  their  contribu¬ 
tion  to  the  commonweal. 

The  100,000,000  audience  never 
materialized.  On  paper  it  looked 
great  in  light  of  comparative  sta¬ 
tistics.  In  1948  there  were  30  tv 
stations  on  the  air,  with  under 
600,000  sets  in  use,  chiefly  along 
the  Atlantic  Seaboard.  In  1952  it 
had  hopped  to  108  stations  and  17,- 
000,000  receivers.  Now  there  are 
496  commercial  tv  stations  in 
operation,  plus  20  more  educa¬ 
tional  outlets.  But  with  close  to 
40,000,000  sets  in  homes  and  pub¬ 
lic  places,  the  expected  100,000,000 
audience  was  nearer  33,000,000. 
Elvis  Presley  on  Ed  Sullivan’s  Sun¬ 
day  night  CBS-TVer  got  54,000,000 
lookers  in  contrast. 

It’s  generally  agreed  that  poli¬ 
tics  needs  a  better  producer  in 
1960.  There  was  no  glamor  and 
little  excitement.  The  newsmen 
resented  the  hamming-it-up  procli¬ 
vities  of  the  candidates  who  favored 
the  TV  coverage.  On  the  subject 
of  political  jambon,  Tennessee’s 
Governor  Frank  G.  Clement  acted 
like  a  road  company  William  Jen¬ 
nings  Bryan  while  his  telegenic 
wife,  Lucille,  36,  blonde,  and 
mother  of  three  boys,  was  getting 
:  the  pan  shots  as  the  Guv  was  giv- 
ing-’em-hellfire  in  his  keynote. 

The  networks,  with  an  eye  to 
that  $17,000,000  sponsorial  coin 
and  the  overall  sensitivities,  issued 
directives  that  virtually  imposed  a 
“gag”  rule  on  political  jokes.  The 
conventions  have  used  a  little  hu¬ 
mor. 

‘Spectacularity"  in  Video, 
And  Color  on  Horizon 

Anent  the  40,000,000  tv  sets  in 
American  homes:  This  means  that 
three  out  of  four  families  now  look 
at  video.  Of  these,  almost  2,000,- 
000  homes  are  now  two-set  televi¬ 
sion  owners.  As  the  portable  set 
sales  boomed  (statistics  not  in  yet) 
many  a  home  added  a  third. 

As  color  booms,  the  at-home  en¬ 
tertainment  appeal  looms  larger. 
It  is  figured  this  intensive  show 
business  indoctrination  should 
prove  beneficial  to  the  boxoffice  on 
all  fronts  in  time.  As  with  radio’s 
elevation  of  the  “middlebrow” 
(Continued  on  page  61) 
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Striptease,  now  mostly  banned  in  America  where 
it  was  invented,  was  booming  in  Paris,  where  you’d 
think  they’d  be  more  blase. 

Lambs  Club  followed  where  other  men’s  clubs  had 
led,  admitted  dames  for  cocktails  and  dinner  pour 
le  exchequer. 

Margaret  Sullavan  embarrassed  CBS,  her  fans, 
her  handlers  and  her  hubby  by  doing  an  unexplained 
last  minute  duck-out  on  a  “Studio  One”  broadcast 
and  CBS,  where  gallantry  isn’t  dead,  took  the  full 
financial  rap  itself. 

Noel  Coward  was  in  disfavor  in  Britain  because 
he  said  out  loud  that  he  lived  in  Jamaica  to  evade 
British  income  tax. 

Mrs.  Janet  Walker,  dead  at  70,  recalled  that  her 
late  ex-pouse  Mayor  Jimmy  had  written,  “Will  You 
Love  Me  In  December  As  You  Did  In  May?” 

A  souvenir  album  marked  Paul  Whiteman’s  50th 
year  in  show  biz. 

Before  the  Israeli  debacle,  Egypt’s  Nasser  ex¬ 
pressed  his  ambitions  to  further  Cairo  film  produc¬ 
tion  via  its  eight  local  studios  which  could  have  a 
capacity  of  88  feature  films. 

40,000  medicos  in  51  U.S.  cities  witnessed  a  bor¬ 
derline  cancer  case  operation  via  closed-circuit  tele¬ 
vision  hookup,  originating  from  Boston. 

Although  no  Zionist,  Danny  Kaye  expressed  him¬ 
self  he  “couldn’t  care  less”  at  Jordan’s  film  censor 
nixing  the  comedian’s  films  because  of  alleged  pro- 
Israel  sympathies. 

Nazi  stage  designer  Benno  von  Arent,  of  Berlin, 
fined  $2,500  on  charges  brought  by  the  West  Berlin 
Denazification  Court  for  “advocating  the  Nazi  regime 
and  politically  misusing  his  art.” 

Like  his  collaborator  Pelham  Grenville  Wode- 
house,  who  became  a  naturalized  American  citizen 
late  in  1955,  British-born  playwright  Guy  Bolton  also 
took  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  Uncle  Sam  this  year. 

NBC,  which  has  been  bankrolling  legit  musicals 
as  well  as  tv  packages,  formed  Figaro  Productions 
with  Joseph  L.  Mankiewicz. 

A  central  theatre  ticket  office  for  out-of-towners 
and  others’  convenience  again  proposed  for  Broad¬ 
way  legit,  but  it’s  still  mostly  conversation. 

When  17-year-old  Susan  Strasberg’s  name  went 
up  in  lights  over  “The  Diary  of  Anne  Frank”  she 
became  the  youngest  dramatic  star  on  Broadway. 

John  Wayne  guaranteed  $650,000  per  picture  at 
20th,  perhaps  the  record  per-picture  wage. 

NBC-TV  renewed  the  World  Series  at  $3,000,000 
per,  but  the  ballplayers  thought  that  “wasn’t 
enough.” 

“Zero  Hero”  Don  Larsen  got  the  usual  tv  and 
other  guest-shot  bookings  as  extra  show  biz  gravy. 

A  Motion  Picture  Hall  of  Fame  again  was  being 
promoted. 

Kermit  Bloomgarden’s  quartet  within  one  season, 
solo  and  in  partnership,  were  “Diary  of  Anne 
Frank,”  “A  View  From  The  Bridge,”  “The  Lark” 
and  “Most  Happy  Fella,”  but  the  Lady  Luck  of 
Broadway  fortunes  caught  up  with  him  with  “The 
Auk.” 

“Hollywood  and  the  Bible”  under  discussion  by 
all  faiths,  some  deprecating  “the  Biblical  westerns” 
and  the  s.a.  overtones  to  Biblical  lore  when  trans¬ 
muted  into  celluloid. 

The  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Windsor  got  the  big¬ 
gest  rating  on  Ed  Murrow’s  “Person  To  Person” 
CBS-TVer  wherein  (1)  she  plugged  her  just  pub¬ 
lished  memoirs,  “My  Heart  Has  Reasons”  and  (2) 
created  another  gag-of-the-month  with  that  “playing 
jacks”  bit. 

Cornelius  Vanderbilt  Jr.,  author,  lecturer  and 
quondam  Variety  correspondent,  wrote  the  story  of 
the  original  Commodore  Vanderbilt  and  his  mother, 
when  her  cotillions  were  limited  to  400,  because  that 
was  the  comfortable  capacity  of  the  ballroom  in 
their  Fifth  Ave.  town  house — and  thus  was  “the 
400”  coined. 

Irving  Berlin,  still  working  on  a  legit  musicaliza- 
tion  of  the  late  Alva  Johnston’s  “The  Fabulous  Miz- 
ners”  (Wilson  and  Addison),  for  which  S.  N.  Behr- 
man  is  doing  the  book,  has  been  inactive  this  past 
year,  chiefly  because  of  personal  desire,  complicated 
by  fatigue  and  doctor’s  orders  to  take  it  easy.  How¬ 
ever,  somebody  noted  that  five  of  the  alltime  film 
grossers  in  the  “Golden  Circle” — those  garnering 
above  $4,000,000  at  the  boxoffice — are  by  Irving  Ber¬ 
lin,  viz.,  Paramount’s  “White  Christmas”  (No.  6  with 
$12,000,000  domestic),  “Blue  Skies”  (Par),  “This  Is 
The  Army”  (WB),  “Easter  Parade”  (Metro)  and 
“There’s  No  Business  Like  Show  Business”  (20th). 


Wall  Street  brokerage  of  Bache  &  Co.  okayed  a 
ballyhoo  “booth”  to  tie-in  with  Judy  Holliday’s 
“Solid  Gold  Cadillac”  because  it  liked  the  idea  of 
wider  public  stockholder  interest  in  utilities. 

Cecil  B.  DeMille’s  75th  birthday  marked  by  his 
70th  production  in  43  years  of  film-making,  “The 
10  Commandments,”  peakcost  picture  ($13,500,000). 

Boston  Post’s  drama  critic  Elliot  Norton  took  his 
press-pass  banning  by  the  Shuberts  to  court  but, 
while  the  ban  was  lifted  ultimately,  it  didn’t  save  his 
paper  which  folded  in  a  sea  of  debt. 

Bessie  Love’s  comeback  in  “The  Story  of  Esther 
Costello,”  British-made  Joan  Crawford  starrer. 

Philadelphia  showman  William  Goldman’s  $2,- 
100,000  “monopoly”  suit  against  the  Shuberts  over 
legit  theatre  ticket  allocations. 

Television  which  already  has  seen  its  effect  on 
dwindling  New  Year’s  eve  crowds  in  Times  Sq.,  re¬ 
peated  on  Election  Night  with  a  minimum  turnout, 
leaving  the  cops  with  little  to  do;  most  folks  were 
near  their  home  receivers. 

$30,000,000  facelift  by  N.Y.  Hotel  Assn,  (mostly 
airconditioning  and  tv-in-every-room)  to  coincide 
with  the  opening  of  the  new  Coliseum  on  New 
York’s  Columbus  Circle. 

There  were  beefs  over  stewed  critics  at  opening 
nights. 

CBS’s  Bill  Paley  and  Frank  Stanton  in  with  Vin¬ 
cent  Astor  on  a  Park  Ave.-53rd  St.  skyscraper. 

Bill  Zeckendorf  and  Billy  Rose’s  “sky  rights”  to 
Pennsylvania  Terminal,  for  a  “Palace  of  Progress” 
(permanent  exhibition  hall  and  TV  City)  abandoned 
because  of  zoning  and  other  hazards  and  may  now 
focus  around  the  Grand  Central  Terminal. 

The  Met  Opera’s  71st  season  ended  with  $2,700,- 
000  gross  on  its  22-week  1955-56  season. 

Despite  the  several  suits  pending  against  the 
scandal  and  expose  mags,  notably  Confidential,  it’s 
generally  agreed  that  “scandals  ain’t  what  they  used 
to  be  in  Hollywood,”  chiefly  because  the  responsible 
personalities  are  virtually  all  in  business  for  them¬ 
selves  (indie  pic  and  tv  packages),  and  the  headline 
stuff  is  regarded  as  economic  suicide.  Incidentally, 
a  couple  of  studios  went  on  an  “expose”  cycle  of 
their  own,  to  expose  with  pix  exposing  the  scandal 
sheets. 

Cracks  such  as  Kim  Stanley’s  “critics  are  fat¬ 
heads”  seem  to  get  the  headlines  more  these  days. 

Roseland,  landmark  since  New  Year’s  eve  1919, 
during  which  period  it  clocked  25,000,000  paid  ad¬ 
missions,  passed  from  the  Broadway  scene  and  a 
new  dancehall  was  opened  close-by  by  impresario 
Louis  J.  Brecker. 

The  crowing  cock  on  the  Pathe  Newsreel  passed 
from  the  scene  as  Warner-Pathe  suspended.  ■ 

Freeloading  in  1956  was  down  in  all  film  company 
expense  accounts,  and  one  major  posted  a  bulletin, 
“If  it  costs  money,  forget  it.” 

Actress  Ruth  Roman,  Hungarian  refugee  ballet 
dancers  Istvan  Rabovsky  and  Nora  Kovack  (husband 
and  wife),  NBC-TV  director  Gordon  Rigsby,  song- 
smith  Mike  Stoller  (“Black  Denim  Trousers”),  John ... 
W.  Griffin  of  the  Record  Industry  Assn,  of  America, 
broadcasting  executive  Morris  S.  Novik  and  his  wife, 
Betsy  Drake  (actress-wife  of  Cary  Grant)  were  show 
biz  survivors  of  the  SS  Andrea  Doria  disaster.  Ca-  I 
mille  M.  Cianfarra,  N.  Y.  Times’  Madrid  correspond¬ 
ent  and  his  eight-year-old  daughter  Joan,  were  killed 
in  the  crash;  his  wife  and  a  14-year-old  adopted  | 
daughter  were  miraculously  saved.  I 

Crowell-Collier’s  suspended  American  Magazine  j 
after  80  years,  and  folded  Collier’s  and  Woman's  j 
Home  Companion.  A  move  by  Paul  C.  Smith,  head 
of  C-C,  to  buy  into  several  tv  stations  was  aban¬ 
doned  because  of  the  “tight  money”  situation  to¬ 
wards  year’s  end.  It  involved  $15,000,000  to  buy 
control  of  Consolidated  Radio  &  Television  Broad¬ 
casting  Inc. 

“Pajama  Game”  was  the  first  U.S.  musical  into 
Hebrew  for  production  in  Tel-Aviv. 

In  contrast  to  the  “feuds,”  the  peace-pipe  bit  be¬ 
tween  the  ailing  Ed  Sullivan  and  Frank  Sinatra  sub¬ 
stituting  for  him — after  an  exchange  off  vituperative 
“sick!  sick!  sick!”  ads  in  the  trade  papers. 

Top  Yank  acts  booked  Down  Under  to  coincide 
with  the  Olympics  in  Melbourne.  There  was  pro- 
and-con  anent  the  housing,  food  and  nitery  gyp  ’n’ 
take  of  the  tourists  following  their  teams  to  Aus¬ 
tralia. 

Lawrence  Tibbett,  Met  Opera  star,  was  doing  a 
(Continued  on  page  61) 
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(Contnued  from  page  59)  I 
musical  standards,  and  the  broader 
appeal  for  concert  and  ballet,  the 
public’s  appreciation  of  the  bet¬ 
ter  aspects  in  dramatic  presenta¬ 
tions,  longhair  and  even  the  in¬ 
creasingly  better  feature  film  prod¬ 
uct  being  projected;  should  fur¬ 
ther  whet  show  biz  interest. 

Regardless  of  color  spectaculars 
and  the  more  valuable  Hollywood 
backlogs,  the  quiz  shows  and  the 
big  jackpot  programs  continue 
apace.  For  the  first  time  in  indus¬ 
try  annals,  the  top  five  of  the  top 
10  in  the  Trendex  ratings  showed 
them  to  be  quiz  shows — “The  $64,- 
000  Question,”  “$64,000  Chal¬ 
lenge,”  “Do  You  Trust  Your 
Wife?,”  “What’s  My  Line?”  and 
“I’ve  Got  A  Secret.” 

Even  Groucho  Marx’s  toprated 
comedy  show  had  to  sweeten  the 
pot  so  that  “You  Bet  Your  Life” 
now  carries  a  $1,000  jackpot  in¬ 
stead  of  the  few  hundreds  as  here¬ 
tofore. 

As  to  ‘,‘$64,000  Question”  show, 
its  Italian  carbon,  forced  film  thea¬ 
tres  to  pipe  in  the  show  on  Thurs¬ 
day  nights,  interrupting  their 
screen  entertainment,  as  a  means 
to  get  the  normal  filmgoing  public 
out  of  their  homes.  Denmark’s 
version  is  called  “The  64,000 
Kroner.”  (about  $9,000),  staggering 
giveaway  money  for  that  tiny  king¬ 
dom. 


Video’s  Sensitivities 


A  curious  audience  reaction 
faced  the  medium.  On  the  one 
hand  the  public  didn’t  object  to 
“rape”  and  the  general  sophisti¬ 
cated  theme  in  William  Wyler’s 
debut  tv  production  of  Somerset 
Maugham’s  “The  Letter”  whereas 
Garson  Kanin’s  “Bom  Yesterday,” 
with  Mary  Martin  video-creating 
the  Judy  Holliday  role,  drew  rum¬ 
bles.  In  the  same  unpredictable 
manner,  Esther  Williams’  aquacade 
on  NBC-TV  got  as  much  invidious 
comment  as  did  some  of  the  early 
Dagmar  cleavage. 

In  contrast,  NBC’s  “Medic”  pro¬ 
gram,  because  of  Catholic  church 
pressure,  cancelled  presentation  of 
a  Caesarian  birth  scene  . . .  Church¬ 
men  of  all  faiths  also  looked  ask¬ 
ance  at  some  of  the  more  volatile 
tv  “healers”  and  “miracle  men.” 

The  manner  in  which  “every¬ 
body  has  his  own  business  and 
show  business”  was  borne  out 
anew  as  the  dailies  and  the  week¬ 
end  supplements  went  into  such 
intra-trade  stuff  as  “ratings” 
(“Stars  Thrown  By  A  Low  Niel¬ 
sen”).  Such  has  been  the  impact 
of  tv  on  mass  consumption  knowl- 
edgeability  about  show  biz  matters. 

Ampex’s  unveiling  of  its  televi¬ 
sion-on-tape  system  was  a  sensa¬ 
tion  early  in  the  year  and  later 
RCA  announced  a  color  tv-on-tape 
system  as  one  of  the  “presents”  it 
had  perfected  for  General  David 
Sarnoff’s  65th  birthday. 


I 


Color  TV’s  Horizons 


Prediction  is  for  12,500,000  col- 
orsets  by  1961.  The  timetable  is 
estimated  at  1,000,000  color  re¬ 
ceivers  by  1958;  3,000,000  by  1959; 
over  7,000,000  by  the  first  of  1960; 
and  the  big  jump  to  12,500,000  by 
Jan.  l,  1961. 

TV  is  credited  with  giving  the 
writer  a  leg  up  in  Hollywood, 
Craftsmen  observe,  “now  maybe 
the  film  producer  and  director  will 
permit  us  on  the  set  while  they’re 
shooting  the  stuff  we  wrote  or  as¬ 
sist  in  the  proper  interpretation.’ 
As  Rod  Steiger,  Paddy  Chayefsky, 
Reginald  Rose,  Gore  Vidal  and  a 
few  others  got  the  show  biz  spot¬ 
light,  worthwhile  story  properties 
went  for  fancier  prices  than  here¬ 
tofore.  What’s  more,  the  writers 
got  “participation”  deals.  Novel¬ 
ists  no  longer  sold  out  for  flat 
sums;  either  they  leased  their 
rights  for  a  limited  number  of 
years  and/or  got  a  percentage  out 
in  perpetuity  in  the  film  rights. 

If  the  Democrats  ran  out  of 
money  for  tv  spot  commercials, 
show  biz  also  threatened  to  run 
out  of  acts  to  feed  the  maw  of  the 
vaudeo  shows.  Entry  of  Walter 
Winchell  inta  the  columnist-emcee 
videostakes,  in  opposition  to  long¬ 
time  toprated  vaudeo  showman  Ed 
Sullivan,  also  a  columnist,  briefly 
created  extra  booking  opportuni¬ 
ties  for  top  acts. 

Just  as  the  picture  business  de¬ 
plored  what  tv  was  doing  to  Holly¬ 
wood.  Groucho  ■>''ro’Vs  appraisal 


that  “comics  face  ‘murder*  by  TV” 
struck  a  large  nerve  with  the  fun¬ 
nymen  who  know  full  well  wha’ 
hoppened,  some  slower,  some  fast¬ 
er,  to  yesteryear  faves  like  Milton 
Berle,  Wally  Cox,  Ed  Wynn, 
George  Jessel,  Abbott  &  Costello, 
Jack  Carson,  Joan  Davis,  Imogene 
Coca,  Dennis  Day  and  a  few  others. 
Fact  that  Jack  Benny,  Jackie  Glea¬ 
son,  Phil  Silvers,  Bob  Hope,  Burns 
&  Allen,  Red  Skelton,  Sid  Caesar, 
Danny  Thomas,  he  and  a  couple  of 
others  have  survived  is  no  guaran¬ 
tee  in  the  immediate  future,  ar¬ 
gued  the  veteran  comic  who,  from 
the  advantage  of  a  non-“sour 
grapes”  summit,  was  most  serious¬ 
ly  accepted. 

‘No  Biz  Like  Shaw  Biz/ 
Eugene  O’Neill’s  Click 

Shavian  revivals  were  busting 
out  all  over,  on  Broadway  and  off- 
Broadway.  “My  Fair  Lady,”  the 
musicalization  of  “Pygmalion,”  led 
off.  Maurice  Evans  revived  “The 
Apple  -  Cart,”  Charles  Laughton 
staged  “Major  Barbara”  with  him¬ 
self,  Cornelia  Otis  Skinner.  Burgess 
Meredith,  Glynis  Johns  and  Eli 
Wallach.  Otto  Preminger  conduct¬ 
ed  a  national  talent  hunt  for 
“new  face”  to  play  Shaw’s  “Saint 
Joan”  as  adapted  by  Grahame 
Greene  for  United  Artists*  release. 

A  “Joan”  of  another  version, 
Ingrid  Bergman,  meantime  marked 
her  first  American  film  (shot  in 
Paris  and  London)  in  “Anastasia” 
with  Yul  Brynner  and  Helen  Hayes 
In  the  cast. 

The  100th  anniversary  of  Shaw’s 
birth  touched  off  a  journalistic 
campaign  of  revilement  and  down¬ 
grading  in  the  London  press.  The 
Sunday  Observer  took  a  dim  view 
of  the  great  Irish  playwright’s 
skill  in  dramaturgy  or  his  impact 
as  a  social  philosopher  although 
Americans,  over  the  years,  have 
been  struck  with  GBS’  extraor¬ 
dinary  foresight. 

Shaw  and  Eugene  O’Neill  were 
the  two  dead  playwrights  who 
were  tops  on  Broadway  this  past 
fall.  O’Neill’s  “Long  Day’s  Jour¬ 
ney  Into  Night”  was  promptly  pre¬ 
dicted  sure  Pulitzer  drama  winner. 
(George  Abbott  and  Bob  Merrill 
are  working  on  a  musicalization  of 
O’Neill’s  “Anna  Christie,”  to  be 
called  “Pay  The  Piper”). 

The  Diary  of  Anne  Frank” 
made  international  impact  when 
more  than  a  dozen  stock  produc¬ 
tion  companies  opened  in  Germany 
early  in  the  fall.  The  Germans  pro¬ 
fessed  deep  shame  and  shock  that 
'these  things  could  have  hap¬ 
pened.”  Meantime,  the  Albert 
Hackett-Frances  Goodrich  adapta¬ 
tion  of  the  rutch  heroine’s  diary, 
which  started  out  as  a  highly  dubi¬ 
ous  Broadway  entry,  has  become 
an  important  property,  both  as  a 
document  of  our  times  and  for 
films,  the  rights  having  been  sold 
belatedly  to  20th  Century-Fox  for 
$450,000. 

Despite  the  extraordinarily  bul¬ 
lish  legit  season  the  year  racked  up 
some  staggeringly  costly  flops, 
chiefly  in  the  musical  division.  In 
all  instances,  as  with  the  straight 
plays,  and  that  went  for  the  Lunts 


japan  Film  Volume 

Japan  is  now  No.  2  to  Holly¬ 
wood.  Its  six  major  companies 
turned  out  422  features  of 
which  254  were  modern 
dramas,  10  of  them  in  color. 
Hollywood  still  dominates  the 
world  markets,  but  Germany 
for  instance,  trying  to  reas¬ 
sume  its  yesteryear  prowess  as 
a  film  producer;  has  been  talk¬ 
ing  quota  and  other  legislation 
as  it  pointed  up  the  fact  that 
American  films  dominate  38% 
of  West  German  playdates. 

Where  Germany  has  6,000 
cinemas,  East  Germany  has 
1,600  normal  operations  plus 
4,000  portable  theatres  in  fac¬ 
tories  and  plants  not  acces- 
sable  to  the  public. 


also,  if  the  script  isn’t  there,  noth¬ 
ing  can  overcome  it.  Perhaps  the 
lone  exception  was  Sammy  Davis 
Jr.’s  tour-de-force  as  “Mr.  Wonder¬ 
ful,”  a  pretentious  title  that  evoked 
almost  immediate  resentment,  but 
there  was  no  gainsaying  the  star’s 
personal  impact.  The  $5.50  custom¬ 
ers  “discovered”  what  the  saloon 
clientele  knew  all  along  about 
Davis. 

Among  the  cost  items,  perhaps 
the  record  flop  loss  for  a  legit  pro¬ 
duction  was  the  $450,000  racked 
up  by  the  “Ziegfield  Follies”  which 
died  on  the  road.  The  1957  edition 
of  the  “Follies,”  which  John  Shu- 
bert  is  planning  with  Beatrice  Lil¬ 
lie,  has  nothing  to  do  with  this 
one.  Carol  Charming  couldn’t  sus- 
stain  “The  Vamp,”  a  $352,264  pro¬ 
duction  item,  and  the  same  was 
true  of  Johnny  Desmond,  Dagmar, 
Enid  Markey  and  Joey  Faye  in 
“Amazing  Adele,"  wnich  cost  $270,- 
000  to  mount  and  fold.  “Strip  For 
Action”  was  a  $350,000  production 
loss;  Cheryl  Crawford’s  “Reuben 
Reuben”  represented  $175,000; 
“Pleasure  .Dome”  was  a  relatively 
light  fliv  at  $75,000. 

High  costs  of  everything  hit 
Broadway,  with  top  price  for  .  a 
legit  musical  now  $8.05  as  against 
the  former  $7.50.  A  straight  play 
like  “Cat  On  A  Hot  Tin  Roof”  got 

i.90  which  is  also  the  scale  for 
“Auntie  Mam  e”  and  O’Neill’s 
‘Journey  Into  Night.” 

A  Variety  blast  that  mishand¬ 
ling  of  mail  orders  was  threatening 
to  alienate  a  loyal  legit  public  got 
a  flock  of  vox  pop  reactions  endors¬ 
ing  the  charge.  Faet  is  that  this 
1956-57  legit  season  looms  as  “too 
good”  and  it  has  become  an  embar¬ 
rassment  of  riches,  complicated  by 
a  number  of  factors.  Besides  the 
multi-theatre  parties,  the  multi¬ 
backers’  system  gives  the  angels  a 
supposed  “in”  on  choicer  tickets. 


Among  them  have  been  the  Rosa¬ 
lind  Russell  show,  “Auntie  Marne;” 
“Bells  Are  Ringing”  (Judy  Holli¬ 
day);  “Happy  Hunting”  (Ethel 
Merman  and  Fernando  Lamas); 
‘Li’l  Abner”  and  Walter  Pidgeon’s 
“The  Happiest  Millionaire.”  Last  is 
a  prime  sample  of  what  continued 
out-of-town  work  did  to  turn  t’ie 
tide  for  this  comedy.  Note  the 
“happy”  coincidence  in  three  of 
the  current  Broadway  legit  titles, 
including  “Most  Happy  Fella.” 

With  legit  theatre  shortages,  a 
deal  for  the  Playwrights  Co.  to  re¬ 
convert  the  Globe  to  its  original 
legit  policy  fell  through.  The  Pal¬ 
ace  (RKO)  anJ  Loew’s  State,  both 
key  vaudfilm  houses  on  Broadway, 
have  been  variously  mentioned  as 
legiters  in  the  future.  Legal  neces¬ 
sity  for  the  Shuberts  to  sell  off 
some  of  their  houses  saw  Harry 
Fromkes  back  in  the  business  with 
purchase  of  the  National  and  a 
plan  to  build  new  playhouses. 
Some  of  the  tv  theatres  are  revert¬ 
ing  to  legit,  but  Billy  Rose’s  fancy 
deal  for  his  Ziegfeld,  under  lease 
to  NBC,  eliminates  that  choice 
musical  comedy  theatre  for  a  term 
of  years. 


Barnyard  Belascos 


Theatre  Shortage 


The  legit  boom,  further  snarled 
by  theatre  shortages  although  more 
houses  are  being  reclaimed  from 
television  playhouse  subleases,  has 
caused  many  shows  to  stay  out 
longer  on  the  road.  However,  these 
pre-Broadway  tours  have  also 
achieved  not  only  the  desired 
smoothing  of  the  rough  edges  but 
have  proved  unusually  lucrative. 


Boom  in  silo  circuit  saw  more 
and  more  “packages”  touring  the 
musical  tents  and  strawhats  with 
stars  culled  from  Hollywood,  j 
Broadway  and  radio-tv.  Thus,  Tal¬ 
lulah  Bankhead’s  “Welcome  Darl¬ 
ing”  got  her  a  weekly  guarantee  of 
$8,000;  Beatrice  Lillie’s  “Beasop’s 
Fables”  was  a  $6,000-$7,000  weekly 
guarantee  item  with  the  barnyard 
Belascos;  and  others  essaying  hay¬ 
loft  histrionics  were  Gertrude  Berg 
(“Molly  Goldberg”)  who  did  big 
biz  in  “Solid  Gold  Cadillac;”  Ar¬ 
nold  Stang,  Bert  Parks,  Art  Car¬ 
ney,  Robert  Q.  Lewis,  Sloan  Simp¬ 
son,  Julia  Meade,  Barbara  Britton 
and  Cesar  Romero. 

In  Boston  there  was  a  move 
afoot  to  honor  home-town  comedi¬ 
an  Fred  Allen  by.  naming  a  theatre 
after  him.  The  Fulton,  which  re¬ 
cently  changed  its  name  to  the 
Helen  Hayes,  made  this  the  second 
Broadway  legiter  to  honor  a  living 
actress.  The  only  other  is  the  Ethel 
Barrymore  on  West  47th  St.  De¬ 
ceased  performers  with  theatres 
named  in  their  honor  include  the 
Nora  Bayes,  Jolson,  (Richard) 
Mansfield,  Maxine  Elliott,  (Edwin) 
Booth. 

Win  Friends  &  Influence 
Russo-Yank  Show  Biz 

Until  the  Poland-Hungarian  situ¬ 
ation  with  Russia,  complicated  by 
the  Middle  East  flareup,  1956’s 
growing  cultural  exchange  with 
Moscow  was  a  hot  show  biz  item. 
Porgy  and  Bess”  with  its  Moscow 
and  Leningrad  dates,  and  Louis 
“Satchmo”  Armstrong  with  his  Iron 
Curtain  country  bookings,  were 
heralded  as  ‘better  goodwill  am¬ 
bassadors  than  the  State  Dept.” 

The  Bolshoi  Ballet  mopped  up  in 
London  after  it  looked  like  the 
Covent  Garden  would  be  left  hold¬ 
ing  the  bag  with  a  $110,000  ad¬ 
vance  sale  when,  in  pique,  the  So¬ 
viet  Minister  of  Culture  at  first  can- 


1956  Disa  and  Data 


Continued  from  page  59  ; 


dee  jay  stint  for  MBS,  two  hours  nightly,  platter- 
chattering  about  disks  from  pop  and  middlebrow  to 
folk  and  highbrow  categories. 

Despite  the  not  too  happy  critical  notices,  Ethel 
Merman’s  “Happy  Hunting”  has  a  $1,500,000  ad¬ 
vance  sale. 

Judy  Holliday’s  “The  Bells  Are  Ringing,”  a  more 
resounding  legit  musical  smash,  is  selling  tickets 
two  years  in  advance,  a  Broadway  record  for  long- 
range  planning. 

Universal  waxed  wroth  at  NBC's  “Matinee  Thea¬ 
tre”  for  telecasting  “Dracula”  but  calmed  down 
when  told  it  had  become  PD  (public  domain)  two 
months  ago. 

Some  of  Bernard  Shaw  becomes  PD  in  America 
as  a  flock  of  56-year  copyrights  are  due  to  expire 
in  this  decade. 

The  rock  ’n’  rollers  weren’t  the  only  musical  ex¬ 
hibitionists — Met  Opera  g.m.  Rudolph  Bing  threat¬ 
ened  to  stop  selling  standing-room;  at  times  “their 
(the  standees)  enthusiasm  bordered  on  mob  vio¬ 
lence”  he  complained, 

TV  spectacular  planned  saluting  the  Hearst  em¬ 
pire’s  “70  years  of  American  Journalism.” 

French-made  documentary  short,  “Nuit  et  Brouil- 
lard”  (Night  and  Fog),  which  was  a  casus  belli  at  the 
Cannes  Film  Festival  last  spring,  because  of  inter¬ 
national  sensitivities  over  “Hitler’s  hell  camps” — the 


subject  of  this  Rebus  Films  production-^-was  exhib¬ 
ited  in  Germany  and  not  only  shocked  and  sobered 
the  masses  but  was  acclaimed  for  specal  honors. 

Bamberger’s,  Newark  department  store,  followed 
the  example  of  banking  institutions  by  installing  tv 
cameras  to  spot  shoplifters;  the  store  detectives 
made  like  Dick  Tracy  with  two-way  wrist  radios. 

Opening  of  the  new  Coliseum  on  New  York’s 
Columbus  Circle  also  enlisted  closed-circuit  televi¬ 
sion  for  traffic  study  as  streets  and  avenues  were 
re-routed. 

Dave  Garroway’s  “Wide  Wide  World”  was  the 
first  American  tv  program  with  simultaneous  orig¬ 
inations  from  the  U.S.,  Canada  and  Mexico. 

Cuba  got  the  World  Series  on  tv  via  a  captive  air¬ 
borne  video  transmitter  but  NBC-TV  is  still  trying 
to  pick  up  a  video  signal  from  London  at  its  River- 
head  (L.I.)  outpost.  ' 

The  first  murder  trial  to  be  telecast  live  from  the 
courtroom  was  in  Waco  (Texas)  where  Harry  Wash¬ 
burn  was  charged  with  slaying  his  mother-in-law. 

Katherine  Cornell  made  her  video  debut  in  “The 
Barretts  of  Wimpole  Street.” 

“King  Richard  III”  was  the  first  major  feature 
premiered  in  America  on  tv;  ran  three  hours;  Brit¬ 
ish  production  starred  Laurence  Olivier  and  Claire 
Bloom  and  was  trade-watched  for  its  boxoffice  effect 
vis-a-vis  the  theatre. 


celled  the  swap  for  the  Sadler’s 
Wells  Ballet  Into  Moscow  because 
Russian  gal  was  pinched  for 
shoplifting. 

Eric  Johnston,  as  president  of 
the  Motion  Picture  Assn,  of  Amer¬ 
ica,  and  Bernard  B.  Kreisler,  an 
independent  pix  distrib,  made  Iron 
Curtain  trips  to  sell  Yank  films 
abroad.  East  Germany  was  partic¬ 
ularly  hungry  for  Yank  product  but 
when  Charles  Chaplin  placed  a 
$1,000,000  price  tag  on  his  “Lime¬ 
light”  the  hunger  suddenly  was  dis¬ 
sipated. 

Violin  virtuoso  David  Oistrakh 
mopped  up  in  Europe  and  in  the 
U.S.  The  Moscow  Circus  was  a 
click  all  over  Europe  and  in  Brit¬ 
ain.  Mike  Todd  commuted  to 
Moscow  like  he  does  to  Hollywood 
with  an  eye  to  co-production  al¬ 
though  the  Soviet  Union  acted  “in¬ 
sulted”  when  Darryl  F.  Zanuck 
sought  an  official  dossier  for  his 
proposed  film  on  the  life  of  Josef 
Stalin.  None  the-  less,  a  survey  of 
film  production  story  values  in 
Russia,  East  Germany,  Hungary, 
Poland,  Red  China,  Bulgaria  and 
Yugoslavia  indicated  a  considerable 
modification  of  the  “boy-meets- 
tractor”  story  lines,  with  a  playing 
down  of  the  party-line  pitch  and 
upbeat  on  romance  in  the  scripts. 

Music  seems  to  have  the  best 
chance  for  hands-across-the-Iron 
Curtain.  Decca,  for  instance,  is 
releasing  the  Leningrad  Symph 
platters  via  its  liaison  with  the 
Deutsche  Grammophon  Gesells- 
chaft.  RCA  Victor’s  international 
department  received  orders  from 
the  Russian  Ministry  of  Foreign 
Affairs  for  mambo  and  cha-cha-cha 
disks,  for  use  among  the  Soviet 
Youth  Clubs — no  rock  ’n’  roll  as 
yet.  The,  ballyhoo  on  “Porgy  and 
Bess”  skyrocketed  Hollywood  in¬ 
terest  in  the  Gershwin  folk  opera 
with  a  $1,000,000  price  tag  men¬ 
tioned  as  against  a  $10,000  luke¬ 
warm  offer,  at  the  time  the  Gersh¬ 
win  folk  opera  bowed.  Other  ame¬ 
liorating  news  from  Moscow  was 
that  famed  actor-producer  Vsevolod 
E.  Meyerhold,  among  other  show- 
folk,  and  distinguished  Soviet 
writer  Isaac  Babel  (of  Jewish 
origin)  had  been  purged  by  Stalin 
but  cleared  by  the  present  USSR 
authorities.  A  return  of  freedom 
for  Jewish  worship  was  also  part  of 
the  midsummer  pattern  of  new  “en¬ 
lightened”  Rqssia.  [Since  then 
press  reports  might  indicate  this 
to  be  “eyewash”  propaganda!. 

Despite  all  this,  Uncle  Sam 
insists  on  fingerprinting  of  the 
Russian  visitors — now  perhaps 
an  academic  condition  in  light 
of  the  new  military  and  political 
tensions. 

Magyar  and  Middle  East 
Tensions  Snafu  Show  Biz 

As  the  Hungarian  and  Middle 
East  issues  grew  hotter,  at  year’s 
end,  the  American  Ballet  cancelled 
some  of  its  dates  and  confined  its 
bookings  to  Israel  before  getting 
into  Italy  and  other  Continental 
dates.  Dickers  for  film  sales  to 
Hungary  are  now  from  hunger,  in 
light  qf  the  debacle  there.  Queen 
Elizabeth  cancelled  the  traditional 
Royal  Command  vaudeville  gala  at 
the  Palladium  at  the  last  minute, 
an  annual  benefit  which  usually 
nets  $50,000  for  the  Variety  Artists 
Benevolent  Fund. 

In  Rome,  a  Russian  Film  Week 
was  cancelled  because  of  the  Hun-> 
garian  situation.  CBS’  Ernest 
Leiser  and  NBC’s  Frank  Burg- 
holtzer  found  themselves  trapped 
in  Budapest  by  the  Hungarian  re¬ 
volt;  other  network  and  press  cor¬ 
respondents  got  out  just  in  time. 

A  skit  satirizing  the  UN  was 
deleted  from  “New  Faces  of  1956,” 
Broadway  legit  revue;  producer 
Leonard  Sillman  thought  it  was 
“poor  taste”  to  retain  it  in  light  of 
the  crisis.  (P.S. — It  wasn’t  very 
funny,  anyhow.) 


‘This  Is  Your  Life’ Stuff 
Bullish  in  Book  Form 

Biogs  and  autobiographies  about 
and  by  showfolk  continue  apace. 
Only  a  few  years  ago  dismissed  by 
publishers  under  the  laconic  “who 
cares?,”  they  have  long  since  re¬ 
vised  their  thinking.  Apparently  a 
lot  of  book  buyers  care,  with  re¬ 
sult  it’s  good  business. 

Among  the  1956  crop  have  been 
such  items  as  Constance  Tomkin- 
(Continued  on  page  63) 
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son’s  "Les  Girls”  (of  the  Paris 
Folies  Bergere,  which  Sol  C.  Siegel 
is  filming  for  Metro);  Eartha  Kitt’s 
"Thursday’s  Child”  (with  a  for¬ 
tuitous  LP  from  the  RCA  Victor 
plant  tied  into  it);  Samuel  Chotzin- 
off's  "Toscanini”;  Jim  Bishop’s 
"Jackie  Gleason:  The  Golden 
Ham”;  Fred  Allen’s  posthumous  . 
"Much  Ado  About  Me/’  a  valentine 
to  yesteryear  vaudeville;  Joe  E. 
Brown’s  "Laughter  Is  A  Wonder¬ 
ful  Thing”  (in  collaboration  with 
Ralph  Hancock);  Marian  Ander¬ 
son’s  "My  Lord,  What  A  Beautiful 
Morning”;  Eric  W.  Barnes’  biog  of 
playwright  Edward  Sheldon,  "The 
Mari  Who  Lived  Twice”;  Billie  Hol¬ 
iday’s  "Lady  Sings  The  Blues”  (in 
collaboration  with  William  Dufty); 
Marvin  Felheim’s  "Theatre  of  Au¬ 
gustin  Daly”;  Vincent'  Sheean’s 
"Oscar  Hammersteiri  I”  (foreword  . 
by  OH  II);-  Paul  Derval's.  ‘Tolies 
Bergere,”  .which  differs  from  Con¬ 
stance  Tomkinson’s  "Les  Girls”; 
Phyllis  Robbins’  "Maude  Adams”; 
Francis  Wihwar’s  "Wingless  Vic¬ 
tory,”  story  of;  Mme.  Eleanora 
Duse  and  Gabriele  D’Annunzio; 
Margaret  Crosland’s  "Jean  Coc¬ 
teau”;  Joe  Pasternak’s  "Easy  The 
Hard  Way”;  C.  B.  Purdom’s  "Har¬ 
ley*  Granville  Barker”;  Anton 
Gronowicz’s  "Helena  Modjeska”; 
"I  Found  My  Way,”  by  Margery 
Wilson,  silent  pic  star  and  "charm 
school”  radio  moderator  in  Holly¬ 
wood. 

|  Disk-Literati  Ties  | 

Like  Eartha  Kitt’s  "Thursday’s 
Child,”  Eddie  Condon’s  "Treasury 
of  Jazz”  (anthology  in  collabora¬ 
tion  with  Richard  Gehman),  had  a 
Columbia  LP  album  tied  into  it  for 
exploitation;  and  any  number  of 
jazz  books  made  their  appearance, 
among  them  Hugues  Panassie’s 
"Guide  To  Jazz,”  in  collaboration 
with  Madeleine  Gautier,  for  which 
Louis  Armstrong  did  the  foreword 
(Victor  also  tied  in  an  LP  on  this 
one);  Dr.  Marshall  W.  Steams’ 
"The  Story  .,  of  .  Jazz”;  Stephen 
Longstreet’s  "The  Real  Jazz,  Old 
And  New”;  "Big  Bill  Blues:  Wil¬ 
liam  Broonzy’s  Story  as  Told  to 
Yannick  Bruynoghe.”  William  L. 
Grossman  &  Jack  W.  Farrell’s 
"The  Heart  of  Jazz.” 

The  Satevepost’s  Pete  Martin, 
who  has  done  biogs  on  Bob  Hope 
and  Bing  Crosby  among  others,  did 
one  which,  in  book  form,  he  re¬ 
titled  "Will  Acting  Spoil  Marilyn 
Monroe?,”  a  tag  the  Saturday  Eve¬ 
ning  Post,  of  which  he  is  associate 
editor,  spurned  originally.  SEP 
also  published  biogs  on  or  by  Gary 
Cooper,  Arthur  Godfrey,  Walt  Dis¬ 
ney  and  Drew  Pearson.  Margaret 
Truman’s  story  vied  with  Harry  S. 
Truman’s  memoirs.  Soon  due:  Ed¬ 
die  Cantor’s  "This  Is  My  Life,” 
Maurice  Zolotow’s  'biog  on  Jimmy 
Durante,  and  autobiogs  by  Miss 
Hart  and  Gypsy  Rose  Lee.  • 

Have  Medley,  Will  Film ; 
Other  Biopix  Brewing 

Besides  memoirs,  biopix  contin¬ 
ued  as  a  good  boxoffice  vogue,  es¬ 
pecially  if  a  show  biz  subject.  Jerry 
Wald  at  20th-Fox  is  projecting  the 
Harold  Lloyd  biopic;  James  Cag¬ 
ney  just  completed  the  Lon  Chan¬ 
ey  story  at  Universal;  Bob  Hope 
just  completed  Jimmy  Walker’s 
("Beau  James”),  having  clicked  last 
season  with  the  saga  of  Eddie  Foy 
and  the  7  Little  Foys.  Warners  is 
still  trying  to  cast  Helen  Morgan. 
Paramount  has  Frank  Sinatra  as 
Joe  E.  Lewis  in  "The  Joker  Is 
Wild”;  "The  Buster  Keaton  Story” 
speaks  for  itself;  "Fear  Strikes 
Out”  is  the  saga  of  Jim  Pearsall 
of  the  Boston  Red  Sox  and  his  tri¬ 
umph  over  mental  illness.  Mark 
Hellinger,  the  only  newspaperman 
with  a  theatre  named  after  him  on 
Broadway  (there  is  a  GI  playhouse 
called  the  Ernie  Pyle),  will  also 
get  the  biofilm  treatment.  Jerry 
Lewis  may  film  the  George  Jessel 
story.  Columbia  has  Kim  Novak 
in  mind  for  "The  Jeanne  Eagels 
Story”  and  20th-Fox  plans  a  Jean 
Harlow  biopic.  Both  Irving  Berlin 
and  George  Jessel  think  Eddie 
Fisher  could  best  personate  them, 
when  and  if,  but  Walter  Winchell 
says  that  when  Darryl  F.  Zanuck 
does  his  "life”  he  will  play  it  him¬ 
self.  Fisher  is  also  slated  for  the 
Russ  Columbo  story  and  RKO, 
w-hich  has  that  property,  is  also 
Plotting  one  on  Ben  Bernie.  Band¬ 
leader  Eddy  Duchin's  saga  clicked 
for  Columbia. 

Showfolk  with  "medleys” — "and 
then  I  wrote”  or  "then  I  sang  (or 
Played)” — have  most  boxoffice  sub- 


them *a  i  By  STEPHEN  APOSTOLOF  '  '  .  .  ' 

ness  "The  jDlson  Story.”  He  did  Hollywood.  formed,  the  late  Cardinal  Daugh-  Euripides,  Sophocles,  Aristophanes 

it  twice— -"I  had  but  one  life  and  Every  year  or  so  when  the  Cath-  terty  of  Philadelphia  outraged  the  and  Aeschylus,  are  still  with  us 
I  gave  it  twice  to  Harry  Cohn  olic  Lygfon  of  Decency  brands  a  film  industry  as  well  as  a  good  and  those  works  are  classics.  Yet 
(president  of  Columbia))  was  Jol-  (condemned1)  stigma  on  the  many  Catholics  by  urging  the  laity  they  were  written  under  stern 
ie’s  crack.  forehead  of  some  American-made  in  his  archdiocese  not  to  attend  civic  censorship  which  prohibited 

George  M.  Cohan,  Eddie  Cantor,  picture  being  given  major  release,  any  picture  theatres  until  all  such  violence  in  any  form  —  murder, 
Jerome  Kern,  Bert  Kalmar  &  Har-  there  is  an  outcry  in  many  film  houses  agreed  not  to  play  any  battles,  even  a  punch  in  the  jaw  or 
ry  Ruby,  Richard  Rodgers  &  Lor-  industry  quarters  against  such  product  except  that  clean-billed  by  slap  of  the  cheek.  Such  episodes 
enz  Hart,  polio-strucken  Metopera  “censorship.”  Early  last  month  the  then-fledgmg  Legion.  That  ob-  could  be  referred  to,  but  never  re¬ 
star  Marjorie  Lawrence,  Nora  when  the  Motion  Picture  Associa-  viously  was  an  extreme  tactic,  and  enacted  on  the  Greekstage.  The 
Bayes  &  Jack  Norworth,  Jimmy  tion  of  America  considerably  lib-  stunned  the  Philadelphia  exhib-  pressure  was  on  2,500  years  ago 

and  Tommy  Dorsey,  Ruth  Etting,  eralized  the  Film  Production  Code,  rtors.  It  also  cued  the  Minskys  to  and  probably  will  be  in  5,000  A.D. 

Texas  Guinan,  Pearl  White,  on  the  heels  of  the  Legion  con-  take  over  two  old,  dark  legit  ~  3  ..... 

George  Gershwin,  Cole  Porter,  De-_  deroning  _  the  Elia  Kazan  -  fUm,  houses  on- Broad  -Sfc,  -and  install  «■  »  n«|  y 

Sylva,  Browii  &  “Henderson,  Rocky  "Baby  Doll” — which  had  been  ap-  striptease  burlesque — the  Cardinal  |yl  AV  Hl|lT|  K17  A 

Graziano  have  been  others  who  got  proved  by  the  Code — the  spotlight  having  not  said  anything  about  IvIvA  1  11111  Ul/i  u 

the  Hollywood  biopic  treatment,  again  burned  brightly  on  the  Le-  Catholics  avoiding  the  moral  pit- 

Ed  Sullivan  has  made  it  click  for  gl°"and  lta  activities.  /en^shortl^wi'thdrewhifinjunc-  PLaaI  QltMMCm 

him  and  his  subjects  on  television.  Those  who  agitate  against  the  tion  about  films,  but  the  lesson  lin-  LIDScQ  kMlODISIIl 

usually  revolvmg  around  stage  no-  Legion  of  Decency  rating  pictures,  gered  Last  year  Philadelphia’s  ^ 

tables  like  Rodgers  &  Hammer-  on  the  grounds  the  Legion’s  activ-  present  prelate,  Archbishop  John  **  .  mT '  . 

f.t,ein',i?shu?0^ian  "r  Images  ities  area  violation  of  freedom .of  F.  O’Hara,  launched  a  positive  pro-  (ll**kp  lUnuT  hqnnp 

Wee  the,  ASCAP  storv.^  Paul  artistic  expression,  fail  to  realize:  gram — the  first  In  any  diocese —  vllfDS  llvW  1  uC0S 


Whiteman’s  "King  of  Jazz”  had  a 


fhonnucnnci  w  (D  The  Legion,  under  the  US.  designed  to  urge  Catholics  to  at-. 

Ttn?g^fF^i?v  Constitution,  lias  every  right  to  tend  films  approved  highly  by  the  Bv  PETE 

rate  Pictures,  on  moral  grounds.  Legion.  The  Archbishop  puts  less  y  m 

BeinS  a  CathoUc  organization,  emphasis  on  what  is  condemned, 

Sn-s^ar^r  but  tSt  too^.“!  \eaded  by  8  commlttee  «*  Bishops,  "><i  pressures”  for  what  is  ap-  A  none  too  he 

™  church  can  exercise  moral  proved  on  the  theory  that  perhaps  after  a 

5??r® , ^  e  guidance  of  its  members  as  it  sees  any  added  Catholic  patronage  such  “dlJ.  **  af+ter  a 


MexlibnBiz’s 
Closed  Shopism 
Curbs  New  Faces 


Ed  Sullivan  was  up  for  a  WB  bio-  jp-™ 

pic  but  that’s  off,  at  least  tempo-  '  ut  wv»„avao 

rarily.  Elsie  Janis,  "the  Sweetheart  (2)  In  condemning  a  film,  and  sna*wn”more  of  the^amV  -  ^ 

of  the  A.E.F.”  (World  War  I)  is  urging  Catholics  not  to  attend  it,  P  W  m0r*  °f  the  Sam*-.  ln  a ',plen‘y„of  r0°m  for.  improve- 

also  being  mulled  for  a  screen  bi-  the  Legion  is  operating  strictly  There  is  room  for  belief,  how-  ment  spirit.  Complaint  most 
ography.  within  its  Constitutional  rights.  To  ever-  that  no  other  archdiocese  will  commonly  heard  is  against  govern- 

Death  at  82  of  Mistineuett  (nee  deprive  any  church  of  exerting  start  such  a  drive  because  it  does  ment  dominated  Banco  Cinemato- 

Jeanne  Bourgeo  s)  ienowed  for  moral  guidance  in  the  manner  it  not  want  to  be  cast  in  the  role  of  grafico,  which  passes  on  most 

les  plus  bell^^arribes11^^11 France  sees  fit  would  be  to  deprive  it  of  shilling  for  particular  pictures-  scripts  and  doles  out  monies  with 
sparked  interest  in  a  biopic  of  the  the  religious  freedom  American  nomatterhow  highly  approved  by  ^^tr^^GoVrnment0  subsidy^ 
famed  French  mu?ic  hall  star  with  law  guarantees  it.  the  Legion.  almost  a  must  here  since  there  Is 

the  most' beautiful  legs  in  France,  At  times  condemnations  of  films  Jn,th«  f;f.gl,on  o£  Decency  pledge  Xe  t o nooU tsid£ Itoanc nfi  avail- 

but  in  light  oi  the  importance  of  by  the  Legion  has  stirred  Catholic  "'hld>  Cathobcs  are  asked  to  re-  t0”° p!  h,  « ^  ?,™if 


tend  nuns  approvea  mgniy  oy  me  r*„  nrairn  iuAVi?n 

Legion.  The  Archbishop  puts  less  MAYER 

emphasis  on  what  is  condemned,  Mexico  City, 

and  ‘‘pressures?  for  what  is  ap-  a  none  too  beilthy  Mexican  film 

industiy  after  a  year  of  slow  pro- 
a  campaign  can  induce  will  com-  duction,  inter-union  strife  and  lit- 
municate  itself  to  Hollywood  and  tie  progress  can  look  towards  1957 
spawn  more  of  the  same.  jn  a  “plenty  of  room  for  improve- 


Yance  sees  fit  would  be  to  deprive  it  of  shilling  for  particular  pictures—  scripts  and  doles  out  monies  with 
nf  the  religious  freedom  American  no  matter  how  highly  approved  by  a  tendency  to  stick  to  the  tried 
r  with  law  guarantees  it.  the  Legion.  and  true.  Government  subsidy  is 

’ranee,  At  times  condemnations  of  films  In  the  Legion  of  Decency  pledge  *1^0^^^ 

- _ - ^ - nee  of  by  the  Legion  has  stirred  Catholic  which  Catholics  are  asked  to  re-  Hence  the  fi^  ba^k  has  a 

Maurice  Chevalier,  as  part  of  her  elements  to  harass  theatres  show-  new  annually,  the  churchgoers  irl“™e  nlnne I™™™** 

ir»«r  tho  nrnHnnf  finH  condemn  indecent  and  immoral  strangienoia  on  an  aecisions,  out- 


professional  career  and  real-life  ing  the  product  by  picketing  and 
romance,  the  "clearances”  have  be-  giving  out  handbills  to  the  general 


condemn  indecent  and  immoral 


motion  pictures  and  those  which  put  an(*  distribution. 


come  a  factor.  Chevalier,  too,  is  up  public.  This  obviously  is  a  form  glorify  crime  and  criminals  . 


However  the  Mexican  producers 


for  a  biopic.  under  the  aegis  of  of  secondary  -boycott,  and  it  is  no-  promise  to  do  all  I  can  to  strength-  themselves  must  be  blamed  for 

Billy  Wilder,  who  just  completed  ticeable  of  late  that  this  practice  en  public  opinion  against  the  pro-  their  own  prediliction  for  trite  and 

the  Charles  A.  Lindbergh  story,  must  be  frowned  on  in  upper  hier-  duction  of  indecent  and  immoral  imitative  scripts  and  their  lack  of 
"The  Spirit  of  St.  Louis.”  archal  Catholic  circles,  for  the  films,  and  to  unite  with  all  who  eye  for  upcoming  talent.  All  these 

"Clearances”  problem '  also  fig-  church  certainly  has  no  right  to  Potest  against  them.  I  fccknowl-  factors  make  for  few  innovations, 

ures  in  a  proposed  Jack  Demosev  press  its  parochial  views  on  those  edge  my  obligation  to  form  a  right  In  a  time  of  change,  such  as  the 


biopic.  While  Hannah  Williams,  outside,  the  Catholic  fold.  Labor  conscience  about  pictures  that  are  present  period,  new  faces  in  all 
the  champ’s  divorced  wife-  Luis  unions,  ired  at  a  certain  manufac-  dangerous  to  my  moral  life  ...  I  sections  of  the  local  industry 
Firpo,  Gene  Tunney,  Georges  Car-  turing  firm,  urge  their  members  Pledge  myself  to  remain  away  from  should  be  rising  in  force.  Nor  does 
pentier,  Joe  Benjamin  and  the  es-  not  to  buy  that  firm's  goods;  when  them.  I  promise,  further,  to  stay  it  help  that  there’s  a  strict  closed 
tate  of  Tex  Rickard  said  okay,  those  same  unions  picket  the  plant  away  altogether  from  places  of  shop  guild  situation,  which  has 
Dempsey’s  first  wife,  Estelle  Tay-  and  handbill  the  general  public  in  amusement  which  show  them  as  a  held  new.  directors  and  writers  to 
lor,  silent  film  star,  and  Jess  Wil-  an  effort  to  undermine  the  busi-  matter  of  policy.”  a  minimum.  Exclusion  of  potential 

lard,  whom  he  knocked  out  July  4,  ness  being  done  by  that  specific  Instantly,  it  can  be  noted  that  new  talent  is  possibly  the  most  en- 

1919  for  the  title,  are  still  hold-  manufacturer  it  is  grossly  and  ob-  the  pledge  skirts  mention  of  at-  ervating  factor  in  the  entire  artis- 

outs.  viously  an  unfair  practice.  tendance  at  films  beamed  upon  by  tic  situation.  Only  two  new  dirre- 

Biopix  on  "Bojangles”  (Bill  Rob-  To  the  charge  that  the  Legion  the  Legion;  inherent,  however,  is  tors  made  any  mark  during  ’56. 
inson)  Danny  Kaye's  "Red  Nichols  is  a  "pressure  group,”  the  Legion  the  trace  of  "pressure”  in  the  Benito  Alazraki  was  o'lqinally  a 

Story,”  Diana  Barrymore  ("Too  must  plead  guilty,  of  course,  along  strengthen  public  opinion”  clause,  documentary  director,  whose  last 


Firpo,  Gene  Tunney,  Georges  Car- 
pentier,  Joe  Benjamin  and  the  es¬ 
tate  of  Tex  Rickard  said  okay, 
Dempsey’s  first  wife,  Estelle  Tay¬ 
lor,  silent  film  star,  and  Jess  Wil¬ 
lard,  whom  he  knocked  out  July  4, 
1919  for  the  title,  are  still  hold¬ 
outs. 

Biopix  on  "Bojangles”  (Bill  Rob- 


Much,  Too  Soon”)  "Topsy  and  Eva”  with  all  other  groups  ahd  move- 
(the  Duncan  Sisters),  "Your  Cheat-  ments  trying  to  induce  people  to 
in’  Heart”  (hillbilly  songwriter-  do  or  not  to  do  some  act.  When 


'strengthen  public  opinion”  clause,  documentary  director,  whose  Iasi 
-  year’s  prizewinnins  "Raicrs”  (Roo's) 


Permanent  Boycott 


_j  got  him  (a)  plenty  of  acclaim,  and  (b) 


All  liCfli  l  \UlUUlUjr  OUUgWIHCl-  V*  v*v/  uv/iiiv  ,  i  aivm  Over  the  years  several  different  i  rfnmimpntarv  cimrtQ 

singer  Hank  Williams),  Sophie  the  American  Legion  takes  a  stand  bishops  have  singled  out  theatres  and  n?oiertion?^  fining’  (STTrt 
Tucker  ("Some  oi  These  Days”)  on  some  issue  and  the  American  and  hinted  that  they  would  ask  a„d  th«^ ^fiaturJ  teehn iZ,  fqTPri 
"The  Lonesome  Gal"  (midnight  Civil  Liberties  Union  takes  the  op-  their  flocks  to  boycott  them  perma-  A^raH  ^d^bv^SlousDVes' 
radio  thrush  Jean  King  Rousseau),  posite  tack— and  both  rush  to  the  „ently  because  they  happened  at  ™  finally  wa s  i ccluted  L  a  d'- 
and  "The  Victor  RIesel  Story”  are  newspapers  to  publicize  their  the  time  to  book  a  condemned  pic-  aS— d'_ 


brought  to  a  head  the  differences 


also  on  the  agenda. 

In  another  idiom,  famed  Wash- 


newsDaoers  to  nublicize  their  7  k  ,  mey  naPpenJa  »  sures,  finally  was  accepted  as  a  di- 

v  v  ,  -  newspapers  to  publicize  tneir  the  time  to  book  a  condemned  pic-  rPptor  mpmhpr  hv  thp  latw  svnnn 

also  on  the  agenda.  Trou^To  is  toe  DeleratrSy  „?  haS  “ver  happened  and 

In  another  idiom,  famed  Wash-  £ 0lJ?XT,b?,  S  ^  a  I?  atwta  Faity’  probably  never  will,  because  there  t  e  the  locallv  successful  “Los 

ington  "hostess  with  the  mostest”  j;J}e  ^  PTA’  tIle  eY?n  Just  conceivably  aren’t  going  to  be  Amantes”  (The  Lovers)  this  vear 

Mrs.  Perle  Mesta,  already  the  sub-  Cross,  along  with  the  enough  Legion-condemned  films  He  is  voung  vital  and  well  ground- 

jeet  of  "Call  Me  Madam,”  the  AFI^CIO.  We  all  of  us  are  prone  for  any  theatre  to  show  "as  a  mat-  “de  4  ^ 

Ethel  Merman  legit  musical  has  to  term  a  campaign  with  which  we  ter  of  policy  ”  ,  picwlsf  a"a  me  ^  mat  iviexi 

i  u  musical,  nas  ncrsnnallv  in  svrrmathv  p  y  co’s  grand  old  man  of  the  Cine  bus- 

a^beenset  for  avideobiog  over  ™  S' Blsonally  m  sympathy  At  bottom>  it  begins  to  appear  iness,  producer  Don  "Pancho”  Ca- 
CBS-TV,  and  Rosalind  Russell  has  p™ssxxve'  ^  the  film  industry  will  just  have  to  brereas,  elected  him  to  guide  his 

her  career  in  mind  for  a  film  ver-  More  than  20  years  ago,  when  iive  with  the  Legion— and  stop  return  to  films,  via  "Medio  Tono” 

slon •  the  Legion  of  Decency  first  was  taking  its  ratings  so  seriously;  at  (Middle  Tone),  a  Dolores  del  R'o 

Meantime  Havana  started  to  ■  least  stop  giving  them  so  much  starrer,  bodes  good  for  the  tyro’s 

loom  large  in  the  show  biz  picture  nitery,  which  had  incepted  bingo  publicity  —  something  the  Legion  future.  Number  two  on  his  way  up 

as  the  Vegas  syndicates  expanded  and  learned  that,  on  certain  occa-  itself  confines  strictly  to  its  own  the  directorial  ladder  is  Alfonso 


their  sights  to  the  daiquiri  belt,  sions,  the  lotto  type  of  game  at-  secular  circles.  Bluntly,  no  one  Carona  Blake,  a  former  assistant 
Unlike  some  misguided  Miami  tracted  more  of  the  Cubanola  knows  how  many  scrupulously  live  director,  whose  first  neo-realistic. 

Beach  hoteliers  who  sold  out  sure-  femme  trade  than  did  the  name  UP  to  it.  Only  one  aspect  of  the  “Camino  de  la  Vida”  (Road  of 

fire  profit-making  holdings  to  enter  acts.  continuing  countroversy  over  the  Life>,  followed  in  the  path  of  the 

the  more  glamorous  Vegas  sweep-  The  supermarkets  already  dis-  Le8ion  is  certain— it  cannot  be  postwar  Italians.  Carona  Blake 

cthlroc _ fha  cnvvAin  nt  •»  nnimla  .  .  r  J  -  cfnnnoil  nn  “nanonfcViin"  DVAiinilc  - 1  _  i _ _ i.i.j _ 11 _ _  _ l  ■  _  1  - 


the  more  glamorous  Vegas  sweep-  The  supermarkets  already  dis-  Le8lon  is  certain— it  cannot  be  postwar  Italians.  Carona  Blake 

stakes— to  the  sorrow  of  a  couple  tinguished  for  their  merchandising  stopped  on  “censorship”  grounds,  also  has  completed  another  which 

of  signal  instances— the  Nevada  showmanship  got  into  show  biz  unless  freedom  of  religious  wor-  will  get  release  shortly,  "Felicidad” 

casino  ops  proved  successful  from  even  more  directly  bv  booking  ship  is  stripPed  from  the  American  (Happiness). 

the  start  in  their  operations  in  the  vaudeville  acts  and  even  an  entire  S,onlVtutv,ion.-  For  ?°  ?nf  ‘hosa  in  Very  few  new  actor  faces  have 
Cuban  capital.  aquacade  (portable  tank  ’n’  every-  fhe m  business  who  chafed,  undei  ^oca|  screens  during  the  past 


•tfuatauc  \pvi  tan/ic  taiin,  u  cvci  v-  T  .  . .  . . ,  ,  .  an  lului  oti  ccuo  uuiaig  tuc  uaou 

|  Rum,  Rhumba  and  Roulette  [  thing)  as  a  lu,re  to  .a‘tr“t  more  ateBa10?rafI"rteshbaJeoba®Pnaka”nf  yea1'-  .  Requirements  by  the  local 

- —  customers  to  the  mobile  shopping  ?„ra_i.iree  ana  nave  °veri00Kea  a  actors’  guila  that  only  students  of 

With  the  government  sympa-  centres.  The  agents  soon  discov-  Iorest*  ....  .  their  academy  get  tapped  first  has 

thetic  to  Wilbur  Clark’s  quickly  ered  there  was  a  lot  of  lettuce  in  And,  in  living  with  the  Legion  abolished  rags  to  riches.  The  lo- 

successful  operation  at  the  Nacion-  this  "grocery  circuit.”  ratings,  Hollywood  can  take  it  in  cai  turnstiles  still  click  happily,  as 


al,  Jack  Entratter  &  Co.  followed 


for  V  ov™eu  *  actors’  guild  that  only  students  of 

Iorest*  their  academy  get  tapped  first  has 

And,  in  living  with  the  Legion  abolished  rags  to  riches.  The  lo- 
ratings,  Hollywood  can  take  it  in  Cal  turnstiles  still  click  happily,  as 


the  1956-57  deluxe  variation  stride-  As  a  religious  practice,  they  have  for  years,  to  the  lure  of 


the  Desert  Inn  (LV)  op  with  a  new  of  the  old-time  medicine  shows.  Mormons  do  not  drink  coffee.  pero  Infante,  Cantinflas,  Dolores 


14-story,  400-room  and  25-pent-  As  more  and  more  supermarkets 


What  coffee  merchandiser  would  del  Rio,  Maria  Felix,  Pedro  Arman- 


house  apartment  hotel  to  be  called  started  to  sell  offbeat  commodities,  s  denouncing  tnat  aspect  ot  dariz,  Arturo  de  Cordoba,  Libertad 
the  Habana-Riviera  for  1957.  Con-  like  pharmaceuticals  and  phono-  their  right  to  their  own  religious  La  Marque,  Marga  Lopez  and  Tin- 
rad  N.  Hilton,  who  just  opened  graph  records,  along  with  the  Practice?  The  religious  sects  of  Tan,  so  why  should  the  bank,  or  its 
still  another  hostelry,  this  time  in  kitchen  staples,  the  stars  on  occa-  the  Dun.kards  and  elements  of  the  accolytes  reach  too  far  afield?  Only 
Mexico  City;  and  in  whose  Caribe-  sion  had  made  personals  to  hypo  Mennenites  in  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  reai  find  of  the  year  has  been  Sil- 
Hilton,  Puerto  Rico,  there  is  gam-  this  or  that  new  commodity,  which  I(?wa  and  Maryland  do  not  attend  via  pinal,  a  looker,  whose  dramatic 
bling  under  local  legal  license;  might  be  plugging  over  radio  and  Pictures  at  all,  in  a  phase  of  their  ability  is  touted  above  average, 
also  has  a  new  hostel  slated  for  television.  When  the  SRO  crowds  religious  tenets,  nor  do  they  listen  other  promising  new  talent  who 
Havana.  Hilton,  incidentally,  is  evidenced  such  vivid  interest,  the  to  radios,  nor  ride  in  automobiles.  got  ’56  above-title  credits  and  who 
taking  over  the  Savoy-Plaza  Hotel  canny  merchandisers  started  book-  The  motor  industry  and  the  mak-  may  develop  more  standing  during 
(N.  Y.)  in  1957,  in  anticipation  of  mg  acts  on  a  regular  basis  just  to  ers  of  radio  sets  raise  no  demurrer.  >57  were:  Yolanda  Varela,  Chris- 
his  management  deal  with  the  hypo  attendance  generally.  Like  Withal,  it  is  still  possible  to  tine  Martel,  Lorraine  Chanel  and 
I  across-5th  Ave.  Hotel  Plaza  expir-  the  philosophy  of  the  Las  Vegas  make  pictures  with  all  manner  of  one  lone  male  lead,  Carlos  Baena. 
j  ing  next  year.  casino  operators,  so  long  as  there’s  nuances  and  fields  of  action  under  None  of  these  newcomers,  however, 

The  rum,  rhumba  and  roulette  enough  human  traffic  the  law  of  both  Production  Code  and  Legion  with  the  possible  exception  of  La 
I  boom  witnessed  an  anomaly  at  averages  will  take  care  of  things  of  Decency  standards.  The  works  Pinal,  can  as  yet  be  called  a  b.o. 
1  Sans  Souci,  a  longtime  highlight  real  nice.  of  the  ancient  Greek  dramatists,  draw. 


Fifty-first  p^SS!S¥r  Anniversary 
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Magic  carpet 
. . .  modern  style 


/S'  </* 


Illusion  so  perfect  that  it  becomes  reality. 

That  is  at  once  the  motion  picture’s  problem 
and  its  tremendous  hold  on  audiences. 

For,  more  than  any  other  form  of 
entertainment,  it  successfully  takes  people 
out  of  their  homes  and  selves,  lets  them 
escape  to  refreshing  romance  and  adventure. 

All  this  calls  for  tremendous  skills  of 
direction  and  cinematography,  infinite  mastery 
of  the  technics  of  processing  and  projection. 

To  aid  the  industry  in  these  areas,  Kodak 
maintains  the  Eastman  Technical  Service  for 
Motion  Picture  Film  .  .  .  provides  Eastman 
Motion  Picture  Film  for  every  purpose. 

Motion  Picture  Film  Department 
EASTMAN  KODAK  COMPANY 
Rochester  4,  N.  Y. 

Divisions  at  strategic  centers.  Inquiries  invited. 
East  Coast  Division 

342  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 

Midwest  Division 

130  East  Randolph  Drive,  Chicago  1,  Illinois 
West  Coast  Division 

6706  Santa  Monica  Blvd.,  Hollywood  38,  Calif. 
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Vet  Cartoonist  on  Anonymity, 
Commercials,  Being  ‘Typed’ 

By  RUBE  GOLDBERG 


I’ve  waited  a  long  time  to  be 
asked  to  •  write  one  of  those  nos¬ 
talgic*  emotional,  reminiscent, 
authoritative  pieces  for  one  of 
Variety’s  spe¬ 
cial  numbers 
— 51  years  to 
be  exact.  1 
even  started 
waiting  one 
year  before 
Variety  was 
first  published 
because  I  be¬ 
gan  my  news¬ 
paper  career 
on  the  S  a  r. 

Francis  c  o  Rube  Goldberg 
Chronicle  52 

years  ago.  .  But  don’t  be  appre¬ 
hensive.  This  maiy  start  out  like 
one  of  those  “I  remember”  things, 
but  let  me  assure  you  there  i.« 
nothing  that  nauseates  me  more 
than  an  old  gentleman  who  bom¬ 
bards  you  with  a  long  list  of  past 
events  with  which'  he  may  have 
had  some  remote  association.  You 
can’t  ignore  history.  But  past  ex¬ 
ploits  are  interesting  only  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  the  present  and  the  future. 

The  profession  of  cartooning  has 
grown  tremendously  in  the  past 
years,  but  the  real  "names”  seem 
to  be  dwindling.  Ask  someone  at 
a  dinner  table  to  name  six  well- 
known  cartoonists  and  he’ll  be 
stymied  after  fumbling  with  two 
or  three.  He’ll  know  the  charac¬ 
ters  many  of  them  draw,  but  the 
creators  of  those  characters  (some 
of  them  making  over  $100,000  a 
year)  are  entirely  unfamiliar.  A 
few  months  ago  Chester  Gould, 
the  creator  of  “Dick  Tracy,”  and 
one  of  the  all-time  greats,  was  on 
“What’s  My  Line?”  and  the  panel 
could  not  fathom  his  identity  even 
without  the  blindfolds.  Even  after 
they  were  told  who  he  was,  the 
association  was  still  a  little  vague. 


Going  back  to  Thomas  Nast  and 
Homer  Devenport  and  down  to  Tad, 
Clare  Briggs,  Tom  Powers,  Bud 
Fisher,  George  McManus  and  many 
others  that  every  school-child  rec¬ 
ognized  as  a  “name”  you  wonder 
why  this  condition  of  anonymity 
exists  today.  It  is  because  the  pub¬ 
lic  seems  to  be  more  interested  in 
the  characters  than  their  creators. 
Syndicates  spend  stacks  of  money 
trying  to  publicize  their  cartoon- 
j  ists,  but  few  of  them  get  their 
heads  out  of  the  pit  of  obscurity. 
Maybe  A1  Capp,  Milt  Caniff,  Walt 
Kelly,  Jimmy  Hatlo  are  the  better 
known,  but  many  of  the  other 
greats  must  plod  along  taking  per¬ 
sonal  bows  only  from  their  wives 
and  the  counterman  at  the  local 
lunch  wagon. 


Now  let’s  look  at  people  in  the 
show  business.  They  are  especially 
blessed,  but  they  don’t  seem  to 


realize'  it.  They  enjoy  the  advan¬ 
tage  of  builLin  publicity.  Any  fig¬ 
ure  who  suddenly  writes  a  hit  show 
or  sings  a  trick  song  or  even  plays 
a  fat  part  in  a  flop  will  find  him-  ; 
self  the  pet  of  the  columns,  the 
theatre  pages,  the  magazine  inter¬ 
views  and  quiz  programs  on  tele¬ 
vision.  The  public  seems  to  Do 
hungry  for  entertainment  pets  and 
the  various  mediums  of  communi¬ 
cation  smear  them  with  news  about 
these  new-found  geniuses. 

You  know  Paddy  Chayefsky,  El¬ 
vis  Presley,  Elia  Kazan,  .  George 
Axelrod,  George  Gobel,  Julie  An¬ 
drews  and  discuss  their  exploits  at 
the  dinner  table,  between  the 
halves  of  a  football  game,  and  in 
the  office  retiring  room.  And  it 
has  all  come  'about  because  there 
are  100  columnists  today  where 
there  were  three  or  four  yesterday. 
These  heroes  merit  their  laurels 
because  they  have  to  be  good  to 
deserve  their  glory.  But  they  must 
not  accept  it  too  nonchalantly 
They  are  the  especially  privileged. 
When  the  president  of  the  United 
States  Steel  Corp.  arrives  on  the 
same  plane  as  Marilyn  Monroe  he 
has  to  sneak  off  in  the  crowd  like 
a  guilty  felon.  After  everyone  of 
her  big  receptions  Marilyn  ought 
to  get  down  on  her  knees  and 
thank  the  Lord  that  she  landed  in 
a  profession  that  multiplies  its 
publicity,  a  thousand  times  beyond 
the  bounds  of  its  natural  rewards. 

[  TV  Merchandising  [ 

Going  on  to  another  subject  for 
a  moment  while  I  still  have  the 
floor,  I  would  like  to  put  in  my  two- 
cents  about  television  commercials. 

I  know  that  many  viewers  share 
my  aversion  to  these  unholy  inter¬ 
ruptions.  But  I  can’t  understand 
why  those  tv  pitchmen  attack  you 
with  such  blindingly  vicious  feroc¬ 
ity.  They  literally  stuff  their  prod¬ 
uct  down  your  throat.  You  are 
watching  a  delightful,  lowpitch, 
completely  charming  play  when 
suddenly  a  stranger  appears  in  a 
low^neck  gown  or  a  hunting  jacket 
and,  in  strident  tones,  literally 
orders  you  to  buy  a  cigaret  or  a 
lipstick.  You  cringe,  you  wallow 
on  the  carpet.  You  say  out  loud, 
“All  right,  I’ll  buy  it.  I’ve  never 
used  it  before.  But  please  forgive 
me.”  Which  bring  me  to  one  of 
life’s  strangest  contrasts. 

If  I  go  into  a  department  store 
and  want  to  buy  one  of  the  prod¬ 
ucts  that  are  so  persistently  sold 
on  tv.  I  can’t  even  get  waited  on. 
I  may  spot  a  salesman  down  at  the 
other  end  of  the  building,  but  he 
is  generally  writing  something  on 
a  pad,  completely  oblivious  to  his 
surroundings.  Why  can’t  the  tv 
salesman  and  the  store  salesman 
get  together  and  strike  a  happy 
medium  so  the  buyer  will  not  be 


murdered  by  one  and  completely 
ignored  by  the  other? 

Following  the  pattern  of  my  in¬ 
coherence,  I  feel  that  I  must  jus¬ 
tify  my  appearance  on  these  pages 
with  all  the  distinguished-  people 
of  show  business. .  •  Outside  of  be¬ 
ing  a  frustrated  playwright  all  my 
life,  I  did  a  stretch  in  vaudeville 
in  Hammerstein’s  .  old  Victoria 
when  they  booked -acts  like  Jack— 
Johnson;  or  the  Shooting  Showgirls 
who  came  to  the  stage  flush  with 
the  exhilration  of  having  tried  to 
bump  off  Mr.  Stokes,  the  owner 
of  the  Ansonia  Hotel.  I  played 
the  Orpheum  Circuit  for  a  few 
years  until  I  got  wise  to  two 
things:  one,  that  my  agent’s  fee, 
tips  to  the  stagehands  and  orches¬ 
tra  leader,  and  traveling  expenses 
put  me  in  the  red;  and,  two,  that 
my  act  was  lousy. 

|  What’s  Wrong  Witlilt?  \ 

Going  on  to  my  next  and  last 
subject  which  I  pull  out  of  the  air 
with  the  others,  I  would  like  to, 
say  a  word  to  actors  who  complain 
■about  being  typed.  They  are  wanted 
only  for  special  parts  and  this  nar¬ 
rows  their  opportunities  to  show 
their  versatility  in  other  direc¬ 
tions.  Well,  you  are  talking  to  a 
guy  who’s  been  typed  longer  than 
Boris  Karloff. 

The  other  day  I  was  sitting  next, 
to  Charles  Addams  at  luncheon 
and  he  said  to  me,  “You  know, 
Rube,  we  are  the  only  two  cartoon¬ 
ists  whose  names  have  found  their 
way  into  the  English  language.. 
When  people  come  across  some¬ 
thing  horrible  or  zombie-like,  they 
call  it  ‘a  Charles  Addams.’  When 
they  see  some  complicated  ma¬ 
chinery  they  refer  to  it  as  ‘a  Rube 
Goldberg/”  [The  late  Robert  C.. 
Ripley  might  be  included — a  “Rip¬ 
ley”  is  a  “believe-it-or-not.” — Ed.l 

I  expect  this  characterization  to 
follow  me  to  my  grave  and  I  would 
like  to  assure  you  other  “typed” 
unfortunates  that  it  is  really  not 
too  bad.  Although  I  have  been 
drawing  editorial  cartoons  for  over 
20  years  with  some  success  (not  to 
making  the  immodest  mention  of 
having  won  a  Pulitzer  Prize ) ,  when 
people  meet  me  they  expect  to 
see  me  operating  an  involved  piece 
of  apparatus  that  causes  cigaret 
butts  to  disappear  in  midair  before 
they  reach  your  living  room  car¬ 
pet.  I  just  stand  there  foolishly 
toying  with  my  bowtie,  much  to 
their  disappointment.  They  even 
resent  my  looks,  which  are  rather 
commonplace. 

When  you  are  typed  you  must 
find  your  consolation  in  the  fact 
that  they  at  least  know  you.  They 
know  you  amount  to  something. 
Those  who  are  not  typed  have  a 
way  of  disappearing  into  the  limbo 
of  forgotten  stars. 


Tex.  Better  Biz  Bureau 
BB-Guns  National  Guard 
On  Ticket-Sale  Setup 

Corpus  Christi,  lex. 

The  National  Guard  was  mobil¬ 
ized  here  this  week  to  defend  itself 
against  the  Better  Business  Bureau 
and  the  city  solicitation  commis¬ 
sion. 

The  city  earlier  cancelled  a  per¬ 
mit  for  the  Guard  to  sell  tickets  to 
a  benefit  magic  show.  The  BBB 
claimed  the  Guard  was  using  pro¬ 
fessional  salesmen. 

Lt.  J.  B.  Sosebee  said  he  and 
other  Guardsmen  were  selling  by 
telephone  and  had  sold  about  1,000 
tickets.  Chief  Warrent  Officer  O. 
D.  Kaigler  said  he  received  a  no¬ 
tice  in  the  mail  saying  the  permit 
[would  be  cancelled  if  he  did  not 
appear  before  the  group. 

The  show  is  to  raise  funds  to 
equip  a  $117,000  armory  which  the 
Federal  Government  will  build  if 
the  city  donates  the  site.  The  city 
has  scheduled  a  meeting  with  the 
Guard  to  iron  out  the  wrangle. 


FORWaITOT'KMPC  slot 

Hollywood. 

New  director  of  programming  at 
KMPC  is  Robert  Forward,  named 
last  week  by  prexy  Robert  O.  Rey¬ 
nolds.  . 

Mark  Haas,  who’s  been  doubling 
as  programming  topper  and  pub 
relations  chief,  will  concentrate 
on  the  latter  chore. 


Film  Dictionary 

ss  Continued  from  page  38  - - 


Sleeper: 
eyes  open. 


An  exhibitor  can  go  far  on  one;  for  an  exhibitor  with  his 
*  *  * 


Giant-size  films  now  have  such  extended  running-time,  just  their 
trailers  need  30  minutes  each.  One  exhibitor  is  trying  to  get  the 
trailers  for  “ War  and  Peace”  “10  Commandments and  “Around  The 
World  in  80  Days ”  for  a  triple  feature. 

#  *  * 

This  theatre  ad  in  a  Midwest  newspaper  is  reproduced  without  com¬ 
ment: 

“Due  to  the  fact  that  when  home  basketball  games  are  played  Tues¬ 
day  nights,  our  popcorn  boy  will  be  in  junior  high  sports,  our  popcorn 
girl  and  cashier  will  be  in  the  band,  the  other  cashier  will  be  cheer- 
leading,  the  projectionist  will  be  on  duty  as  janitor  and  the  remaining 
cashier  wants-  to  see  the  game — our  Tuesday  night  shows  will  be  dis¬ 
continued  until  further  notice.” 


It  would  be  interesting  to  see  how  various  elements  would  react  if 
this  country  were  to  adopt  the  British  code  on  tv .-  It  bans  commercials 
except  at  the  beginning  and  end  of  a  program — and  all  tv  screens  in 
the  United  Kingdom  go  dark  between  6  p.m.  and  7  p.m.,  to  allow  the 
kids  to  be  packed  off  to  bed  without  using  a  crowbar . 

If  such  a  proposal  ever  got  close  to  the  controversial  stage  in  this 
country — which  it  sure  won't — what  a  gorgeous  piersixer  it  would  make 
for  parents,  teachers,  psychiatrists,  sponsors,  the  public-at-large  and 
Madison  Avenue l 

*  *  * 

For  a  run  of  “Richard  III”  in  Canada,  a  local  theatre  manager  ar¬ 
ranged  that  students  wishing  to  see  the  morning  performances  at  spe¬ 
cial  prices  should  be  given  time  off  from  school,  to  do  so.  He  sold 
more  than  2,000  tickets! 

*  #  * 

Why  is  it  that  coffee,  in  films,  is  always  served  black  ( and  cold too, 
j  considering  how  they  take  it  doum  in  one  or  two  gulps )?  Could  it  be 
l  more  people  would  go  to  the  movies  if  they  showed  creamed  coffee , 
thus  boasting  audience-identification? 
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‘Crying  Needs’  of  Motion  Picture  Industry 


Neurasthenic  Exhibs 

r  ■  Continued  from  page  7  ■— 

displayed  their  annoyance  by  snub¬ 
bing  the  1956  conventions  of  both 
Allied  and  TOA.  The  absence  of 
the  film  companies  was  particularly 
noticeable  at  TOA’s  convention  at 
the  new  N.Y.  Coliseum  where 
there  were  no  displays  or  promo¬ 
tional  material. 

During  1956,  both  Allied  and 
■  TOA  attempted  to  arrange~an  all¬ 
industry  meeting  with  presidents 
of  the  film  companies,  with  Allied 
in  particular  pitching  .for  such  a 
Conclave.  However,  the  film  com¬ 
pany  presidents  refused  to  hold 
an  all-industry  meet,  declaring 
that  (1)  it  would  be  illegal  un¬ 
der  the  antitrust  provisions  and 
(2)  that  they  did  not  think  it  wise 
to  discuss  their  company’s  policy 
In  front  of  competitors.  Most  of 
the  company  presidents,  however, 
agreed  to  meet  individually  with 
exhibitor  leaders. 

Allied  prexy  Rube  Shor,  how¬ 
ever,  has  continued  efforts  to  ar¬ 
range  an  all-industry  palaver.  He 
Insists  that  Allied  has  no  intention 
to  discuss  trade  practices  at  the 
sessions  but  is  interested  only  in 
a  roundtable  confab  to  probe  the 
plight  of  the  industry  and  what 
can  be  done  to  bring  it  back  to  the 
road  to  recovery. 

The  common  problems  faced  by 
TOA  and  Allied,  although  the  for¬ 
mer  represented  the  large  circuits 
and  the  latter  the  small  indie  the¬ 
atres,  brought  the  two  organiza¬ 
tions  closer  to  an  amalgamation 
than  ever  before.  TOA  leaders  fre¬ 
quently  propounded  the  necessity 
for  one  all-encompassing  exhibitor 
organization.  But  Allied  leaders 
Continued  wary,  feeling  that  the 
interests  of  both  groups  did  not 
always  coincide. 

|  Rivals  Cooperating  | 

An  important  concession,  how¬ 
ever,  was  made  this  year  by  Allied, 
Perhaps  for  the  first  time  it  dis¬ 
cussed  the  possibility  of  a  merger. 
Although  Allied’s  board  did  not 
think  the  time  for  an  amalgamation 
was  propitious,  it  nevertheless  did 
not  slam  the  door.  Instead,  it  voted 
to  continue  cooperation  with  the 
rival  theatre  association  and  seek 
out  additional  common  ground  on 
which  the  two  groups  can  work  to¬ 
gether. 

At  present,  the  relations  betwen 
Allied  and  TOA  have  never  been 
better.  Allied’s  decision  to  work 
for  complete  elimination  of  the 
Federal  admissions  tax  which,  for 
the  most  part,  will  aid  the  TOA 
circuit  members;  its  support  for 
permission  for  the  formerly-affil¬ 
iated  chains  to  return  to  produc¬ 
tion;  and  its  exploration  of  the 
possibility  of  returning  to  the  fold 
of  the  Council  of  Motion  Picture 
Organizations  are  all  signs  of  Al¬ 
lied’s  desire  to  cooperate  with  TOA. 

Despite  the  schism  between  dis¬ 
tribution  and  exhibition,  the  year 
ended  on  a  note  of  hope.  Efforts 
are  being  made  to  reopen  negotia¬ 
tions  for  the  establishment  of  an 
arbitration  system  in  accordance 
with  the  recommendations  of  the 
Senate  committee. 


TV  the  Big  Issue 

*  Continued  from  page  7 

for  long  years  thrived  on  formula 
and  mediocrity. 

But,  in  a  larger  sense,  tv  has  had 
a  terribly  divisive  effect  on  the 
film  industry.  It  has  accomplished 
what  even  divorcement  could  not 
really  accomplish,  i.e.,  a  split  be¬ 
tween  Hollywood  (in  the  produc¬ 
tion  sense  of  the  word)  and  exhibi¬ 
tion-distribution.  It  is  simply  a 
fact  that,  today,  with  the  tv  mart 
looming  so  importantly  and  the 
electronic  medium  advancing  ever 
further,  the  basic  interests  of  the 
Coast  and  the  rest  of  the  industry 
are  not  necessarily  the  same.  Old 
loyalties,  which  served  to  preserve 
unity,  have  fallen  by  the  wayside 
to  make  room  for  a  sharper  kind  of 
commercial  thinking  that  knows  no 
tradition  and  respects  none. 

And  from  that  very  point-of-view, 
the  producers’  strong  orientation 
towards  tv  seems  justified.  It 
was  Spyros  P.  Skouras  of  20ifh-Fox 
who  dryly  observed  this  October 


that,  if  it  weren’t  for  his  company’s 
tv  deal  (for  $30,000,000),  the  com¬ 
pany  would  be  in  the  red.  And  it’s 
Skouras,  again,  who  reasons  that 
he  can  and  must  boost  his  produc¬ 
tion-release  sked  for  1957  to  close 
to  60  films  so  as  to  build  the  base 
for  a  new  library  which,  in  years 
hence,  may  again  earn  his  company 
a  fortune. 

There  is  every  reason  to  believe 
that  the  sale  of  the  old  libraries  to 
tv  is  just  a  beginning.  For  the  mo¬ 
ment,  the  studios  can  make  money 


successful,  making  it  economically 
feasible  to  use  it  for  new  and  ex¬ 
pensive  pictures,  the  whole  situa¬ 
tion  will  change  again,  and  what  is 
now  a  trickle  may  well  turn  into  a 
torrent. 

Meanwhile,  the  oldies  on  the  air 
are  unquestionably  chipping  away 
at  the  potential  theatrical  audience. 
A  man,  already  over  his  head  in 
furniture,  kitchen  equipment,  etc., 
bought  on  credit,  isn’t  apt  to  take 
his  family  to  the  movies  very  often; 
particularly  not  if  the  mountain  is 
definitely  coming  to  Mohammed. 
The  one  real  ray  of  sunshine  is  the 
realization  that  the  really  good  pic¬ 
ture,  the  one  “they  must  see,”  is 
still  doing  sock  business.  And  all 
indications  would  point  to  the  hope 
that  it  will  continue  to  do  so. 


Orderly  Releasing 
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exhibitor  on  a  local  level  to  do  the 
best  job  for  us?  Who  has  a  better 
relationship  with  newspapers,  ra¬ 
dio,  television,  and  local  business 
people  than  the  local  exhibitors 
and  local  exhibitor  organizations? 
There  is  no  question  but  that  ex¬ 
hibitors  have  these  invaluable  rela¬ 
tionships  but,  they  have  just  not 
realized  the  potentials.  It  is  our 
point  that  every  picture  entrusted 
to  an  exhibitor  should  receive  the 
full  treatment  in  the  tradition  of 
the  showmanship  upon  which  our 
industry  was  founded  and  grew  to 
such  gigantic  proportions.  We  must 
go  back  and  revitalize  every  trick 
in  our  showmanship  bag  of  tricks, 
and  we  must  do  this  on  a  local 
level.  This  will  not  only  make  for 
a  busier  boxoffice  but  will  also  dem- 


how  never  lasted  beyond  midnight, 
sharp. 

The  motive  of  Saxon's  perorations 
and  parentheses  (no  Artist  in  Uni¬ 
form  demarche,  and  I  make  this 
clear  at  once.  Saxon  had  that  fine 
anarchy  that  reviled  the  seducers 
and  conspirators  of  the  Left),  was: 
The  American  Soul,  and  The  Myth 
of  the  Sacred  Ego.  Analysis  and 
polemic,  here;  a  nightly  surgical 
study,  with  the  scalpel  probing  a 
thousand  small  veins,  in  a  massive 
rendering  of  the  patient.  Oh,  Wil¬ 
derness,  and  Oh,  Oh,  Wasteland — 
but  he,  Saxon,  would  change  it! 
And  Tomorrow  soon:  Ah,  Renais¬ 
sance,  Ah,  Ah — for  this  forever¬ 
more  the  raison  d’etre  of  his  fic¬ 
tion.  To  this  his  pen,  his  ratioci¬ 
nations,  his  pulse  and  his  gut!  Also 
dedicated  of  course,  the  mechani¬ 
cal  transmitter  of  his  rage:  his  old 
Woodstock  typewriter. 

I  remember  creeping  home  in 
the  cold  dawn  of  many  a  morning, 
reluctantly  leaving  the  luminous 
Stella  finally  alone  to  mine  host, 
but  convinced  that  in  Saxon  I  had 
looked  upon  a  God.  And  my 
prayers  were  that  I  could  find  it  in 
myself  to  Also  Serve,  in  some  small 
obedience,  the  Grand  Design  of 
Joel  Saxon. 

*  *  * 

Since  then,  alack,  the  interven¬ 
ing  years.  The  garret  is  vanished, 
in  some  housing  obliteration  or* 
dered  by  one  Fiorello  H.  LaGuar- 
dia.  Vanished,  too,  is  Stella.  With¬ 
out  a  word  or  trace,  as  if  she  had 
been  a  wraith  without  flesh  or  fig¬ 
ure,  a  figment  of  the  night  and  the 
paper  fire,  a  conjuration  of  Sax¬ 
on's.  Or  perhaps  a  lust  of  mine, 
immaculately  conceived,  and  soon 
lain  immaculately  into  limbo. 

*  *  * 

I  visited  Saxon  the  other  month. 
November,  1956,  the  date.  Visited, 
this  means  to  say,  the  end-Saxon 


onstraie  to  producers  and  distribu¬ 
tors  thet  we  exhibitors  are  cooper¬ 
ating  ard  sharing  the  lesponsibil- 
ity  for  all  pictures  of  quality  and 
especially  for  those  released  in  the 
so-called  “orphan”  periods.  The 
busier  boxoffice  will  also  go  a  long 
way  toward  convincing  distributors 
of  the  advantages  of  an  orderly 
distribution  of  quality  product 
throughout  the  year. 

Most  important  for  the  future  of 
our  industry  is  the  need  for  eoop- 


we  have  been  experiencing  among 
the  three  segments  of  our  industry 
— production,  distribution,  and  ex¬ 
hibition.  By  seeking  and  finding 
solutions  to  our  problems  together, 
we  can  face  the  future  with  con¬ 
fidence. 


New-Era  ‘Parks’ 

^  Continued  from  page  7  — , 
grosses,  since  this  concession 
opened  so  recently  (August  ’56), 
but  on  an  average  Saturday  night, 
6,000  persons  are  served  there. 

Corriganville,  which  is  paradoxi¬ 
cally  the  old  timer  and  the  baby 
of  the  quartet,  opened  its  gates  to 
the  public  for  weekends  and  holi¬ 
days  only,  December-  1955.  This 
2,000-acre  ranch  near  Chatsworth 
in  the  San  Fernando  Valley  has 
been  the  site  of  more  than  2,700 
movie  and  TV  westerns  and  other 
productions,  including  “Man  in  the 
Iron  Mask,”  “The  Robe,”  “Son  of 
Robin  Hood,”  “The  Virgin  Queen” 
and  “Duel  in  the  Sun.”  It  is  or 
has  been  the.  stamping  ground  of 
numerous  series,  including  Kit 
Carson,  Cisco  Kid,  Death  Valley 
Days,  Buster  Crabbe,  Annie  Oak¬ 
ley,  Range  Rider,  Gene  Autry,  Wild 
Bill  Hickok,  Count  of  Monte  Cristo, 
Frontier  and  Wyatt  Earp. 

Since  the  ranch  was  taken  over 
by  a  group  headed  by  Jack 
Wrather,  a  year  ago,  $200,000  has 
been  spent  on  improvements.  The 
average  weekend  attendance  is  es¬ 
timated  at  10,000,  with  admission 
prices  ranging  from  $1.50  for 
adults  to  50c  for  juves.  Boxoffice 
figures  for  various  special  attrac¬ 
tions  such  as  personal  appearances 
of  the  Lone  Ranger,  Lassie,  Rin- 


of  my  opening  paragraphs.  He 
lives  in  a  custom-built  house  in  the 
suburbs.  There’s  a  tree  in  front  of 
the  house.  A  graceful  silver  birch 
that  bends  like  a  bamboo  fishing 
pole.  In  the  house,  there’s  a  wom¬ 
an,  a  wife.  And  one  child:  a  boy 
of  10  who  divides  his  malice  be¬ 
tween  rollerskates  in  the  living 
room,  and  a  violin  in  the  music 
room.  The  wife  is  named  Stella, 
oddly  enough.  Which  proves  some¬ 
thing,  or  it  doesn’t,  depending  on 
how  you  think  about  the  Psychol¬ 
ogy  of  Man. 

J _ A  Substantial  Stella _ | 

A  sturdy  Stella,  this  one,  fully  in 
the  world,  and  Executive-Secretary 
of  the  local  PTA.  A  fine,  depend¬ 
able  help-meet,  never  self-deluded, 
and  a  server  of  large  slices  of  tur¬ 
keys,  white-meat,  from  an  inex¬ 
haustible  deep-freezer. 

In  the  library,  I  looked  for  Sax¬ 
on’s  wall  of  books,  finding  none. 
There  were  some  books,  bestsellers 
mainly,  old  and  new.  Like  “The 
Last  Hurrah,”  “Captain  Rebel,” 
“Peyton  Place.”  Books  by  Fulton 
Oursler,  Frederic  Wakeman,  and 
the  inevitable  Francis  Parkinson 
Keyes.  But  few  in  number,  hap¬ 
pily,  set  in  twos  and  threes  and 
widely  spaced  in  the  handsome 
built-in  shelves.  Between  the 
books,  standing  as  fences  against 
too-solid  and  formidable  a  pattern, 
were  nice  samples  of  pottery  and 
brass. 

I  found  magazines,  an  imposing 
fan-spread  of  them,  on  a  low  oval 
table  with  a  marble  top.  The  titles 
of  these  were  popular  and  informa¬ 
tional,  with  only  one  of  them  of 
somewhat  pedantic  character.  The 
Atlantic,  this  last  one.  The  others, 
as  I  remember  them,  were  Business 
Week,  Time,  The  United  States 
Review,  Collier’s,  House  Beautiful, 
and  of  course,  Popular  Mechanics. 

After  refreshments,  we  sat  down 


Tin-Tin  and  TontO  have  topped 
$614,000.  . 

Marineland,  located  on  70  acres 
between  Redondo  Beach  and  San 
Pedro,  is  the  bellewether  of  the 
foursome.  Constructed  at  a  cost 
of  $4  million,  this  playland  which 
opened  August  1954  has  paid  off 
the  initial  investment  in  full.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  summer  months  of -’56  the 
gross  revenue  was.  $4  million;  and 
more  than  lVfc  million  persons 
from  every  state  in  the  Union  have 
visited  the  place  since  opening 
date.'  Admission  rates  .range  from 
$2  for  adults  to  50c  for  children. 
Souvenirs,  rental  motors  and  skiffs, 
charter  boats,  gift  shop,  snack  bar 
and  restaurants,  and  camera  equip¬ 
ment  add  handsomely  to  the  re¬ 
turns. 

Two  tanks,  laced  with  more  than 
350  viewing  windows  located  on 
three  different  underground  water 
levels,  make  up  the  interior  con¬ 
struction  of  Marineland,  and  are 
the  home  of  more  than  5,000  ma¬ 
rine  specimens,  including  Mexican 
tropicals,  California  bat-rays,  Ama¬ 
zonian  piranhas,  dolphins,  a  seal 
circus,  moray  eels,  and  sharks. 


Italy’s  Dreary 

—  --  Continued  from  page  7  usss 

tie  up  with  Metro  or  some  other 
US  major  on  his  upcoming  proj¬ 
ects.  In  addition,  a  large  number 
of  US  pix  plan  to  location  in  Italy 
during  1957,  -meaning  added  em¬ 
ployment  and  revenue  which 
should  contribute  to  putting  the 
local  industry  back  on  its  feet. 

While  trying  to  solve  the  poser 
regarding  the  invaluable  US  mar¬ 
ket,  export  of  Italian  product  has 
expanded  towards  the  East,  where 
its  UNITALIA  promotion  agency 
has  done  a  valuable  sales  job  via 
film  weeks  in  Japan,  India,  the  Far 
and  Middle  East,  and  Russia  and 
satellites,  where  a  large  batch  of 
Italo  produnt  was  recently  sold  at 
a  good  price. 

Can  Italy  recoup  the  important 
position  it  achieved  in  the  postwar 
cinema?  Most  observers  here  are 
hesitant,  but  point  out  that  if  cur¬ 
rent  good  intentions  bear  fruit  via 
a  tightened,  more  serious  industry 
situation,  Italian  filmingmaking — 
with  the  powerful  and  generous 
backing  of  its  protective  film  legis- 


for  small  talk,  Saxon  and  I.  Mrs. 
Saxon,  the  modern  Stella,  was  off 
to  Scrabble  next  door,  and  the  son 
and  heir  was  at  last  asleep.  There 
was  brandy,  and  I  refused  a  cigar. 
When  talk  petered  out,  I  remarked 
about  the  hour’s  drive  I  had  to 
home  and  bed,  and  Saxon  saw  me 
to  my  car.  We  almost  forgot  to 
shake  hands,  but  we  did. 

I  drove  home,  unlike  those  other 
long  ago  times,  with  a  clear  head 
and  unspent,  with  little  to  mull 
over  and  dissect  into  the  dawn  and 
day.  The  old  feeling  of  crisis  I  usu¬ 
ally  took  home  from  Saxon’s,  was 
not  there.  There  were  no  banners 
aloft,  or  in  the  dust.  There  just 
were  no  banners. 

There  were  two  things  that  Sax¬ 
on  had  said  from  behind  his  cigar, 
and  I  remembered  them  almost  a 
month  later.  In  that  empty  mo¬ 
ment,  at  a  cocktail  bar  between  5 
and  6,  while  you  wait  for  your  lady 
to  arrive.  Saxon  had  asked:  Did  I 
think  a  man  was  imprudent  plough¬ 
ing  all  of  his  available  cash  into 
A.T.&T.,  the  single  stock?  And 
also:  (this  with  some  of  the  old 
shout  and  rage)  where  did  Holly¬ 
wood  come  off,  saturating  the  tele¬ 
vision  network  with  yesterday’s 
garbage?  Was  it  a  plot  to  elimi¬ 
nate  the  American  writer! 

*  *  * 

Joel  Saxon,  that’s  all  I  know  to 
tell  about  him.  An  uncomplicated 
fellow,  decent,  easy  to  like,  very 
easy  to  be  with.  Busy  in  a  comfort¬ 
able  world  that,  like  the  stories 
he’s  best  known  for,  has  no  more 
point,  and  no  lesa  -Life 

itself. 

Somebody  wanting  to  be  snide 
could  say  that  Saxon  read  Jean 
Jacques  Rousseau,  but  obeyed  the 
injunction  of  Horatio  Alger.  But 
let  somebody  else  say  it.  Not  me. 

I  have  only  a  warm,  tender  regard 
for  Joel  Saxon.  He’s  after  all,  a 
loving  chapter  of  my  youth.  ( 


lation — should  once  more  attain 
its  former  stability,  and  this  time 
with  a  firmer  foundation. 

Certainly  much  still  remains  to 
be  done.  The  dangerous  exhib* 
distrib  split  (over  debts,  cartels, 
block  bookings,  etc.)  must  be 
patched.  The  situation  of  ENIC 
and  CINES,  respectively  -  the  gov¬ 
ernment  -  subsidized  distribution 
and  production  companies,  and 
both  chronically  in  debt  to  the  tune 
of  several  billion  lire,  must  be 
cleared  up.  Relationship  of  Rom.'s 
labs  and  the  industry  -begs  a-sohi- 
jtion,  with  former  clamoring  for  se¬ 
curity  in  the  face  of  labor  prob¬ 
lems  caused  by  i:,e  switch  to.  color 
and  the  currently  building  Techni¬ 
color  plant  outside  Rome.  But  the 
principal  problem  remains  one  of 
production,  where  choice  of  story, 
Stars,  budget,  and  market  (aimed 
at)  must  be  decided  upon  and  co¬ 
originated  before  the  local  situation 
progresses  from  its  current  mud¬ 
dled  stage. 

Doll’  Dandy  32G, 
D.C.;  Help’  Hotsy 

Washington. 

Mainstem  pix  biz  was  torrid  over 
the  New  Year's  week,  clicking  all 
along  the  line.  Newcomers  “Baby 
Doll,”  “Seven  Wonders  of  World,” 
and  “Girl  Can’t  Help  It”  were 
strictly  boff  at  the  boxoffice.  Hold¬ 
overs  of  “Anastasia,”  “Oklahoma,” 
“Teahouse  of  August  Moon”  and 
“Ten  Commandments”  are  setting 
the  pace  for  the  holdovers.  Busi¬ 
ness  continued  good  during  the 
current  stanza. 

Estimates  for  Last  Week 

Ambassador  (SW)  (1,490;  90- 

$1.25)— “Baby  Doll”  (WB).  Smash 

$12,000. 

Capitol  (Loew)  (3,434;  85-$1.25) 
— “Anastasia”  (20th)  (3d  wk).  Sec¬ 
ond  week  was  wow  $26,000,  bigger 
than  expected. 

Columbia  (Loew)  (1,174;  80- 

$1.25)— “Girl  Can’t  Help  It”  (20th) 
(3d  wk).  Well  above  hopes  at 
socko  $13,000. 

Dupont  (Lopert)  (372;  90-$1.15) 
— -“Silent  World”  (Col)  (3d  wk). 
Big  $7,000  registered  in  second 
round. 

Keith’s  (RKO)  (1,859;  $1.25- 

$2.75)  —  “Ten  Commandments” 
(Par)  (7th  wk).  Climbed  to  sock 
$26,000,  well  above  estimate  in 
sixth  week  with  big  matinees  and 
extra  holiday  shows  helping. 

Metropolitan  (SW)  (1,490;  90- 
$1.25)— “Baby  Doll”  (WB).  Huge 
$20,000  for  this  pic  day-dating  with 
the  Ambassador. 

Palace  (Loew)  (2,360;  90-$1.50)— 
“Teahouse  of  August  Moon”  (M-G) 
(3d  wk).  Hit  wow  $33,000  in  sec¬ 
ond  round. 

Playhouse  (Lopert)  (456:  75- 

$1.15;— “Written  on  Wind”  (U)  (2d 
wk).  Smash  $9,000. 

Plaza  (T-L)  (290;  90-$1.35)— 

“Lady  Chatterley’s  Lover”  (Indie) 
(8th  wk).  Up  to  $4,000  for  last 
(7th)  week. 

Trans-Lux  (T-L)  (600;  80-$1.25> 
— “Zarak“  ^Col)  (2d  wk).  Nice  $10,- 
000  in  first. 

Uptown  (SW)  (1,100;  $1.20-$2.40) 
— “Oklahoma”  (Ma*?na)  (11th  wk). 
Climbed  to  big  $18,000  in  10th 
round. 

Warner  (SW)  (1,300;  $1.20-$2.40) 
— “Seven  Wonders  of  World” 
(Cinerama)  (2d  wk).  Smash  $35,000 
for  opening  week,  well  above 
hopes  and  new  house  record. 


Bill  Harmon  to  Helm 
NBC-TV  ‘Blondie’  Series 

Hollywood. 

Producer  of  the  Hal  Roach  Jr. 
“Blondie”  teleseries,  to  go  into  the 
Friday,  8  p.m.,  time  slot  on  NBC- 
TV  this  week  (4)  will  be  Bill  Har¬ 
mon.  Shooting  commenced  last 
week’ '  ori the'TO 
film  series. 

Hal  Yates  has  been  set  as  series 
director,  and  John  L.  Greene  (who 
penned  the  pilot)  and  teams  of 
Chuck  Stewart  and  Jack  Elinson, 
John  Fenton  Murray  and  Elon 
Packard,  and  George  Beck  and  Jo 
Conway  are  scripting. 


on  tv.  But,  if  subscription-tv  is^ 
ever  introduced,  and  if  it  is  proven 


oration  rather  thah  the  wrariglinf 


From  Garrett  to  Exurbia 
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The  Adventure  Of  Freelancing 

1— — By  THYRA  SAMTER  WINSLOW - 1 

My  father  was  a  gambler  and  so  was  his  father  before 
him.  Born  on  the  Western  border  of  Arkansas,  I  was 
brought  up  on  stories  of  gun-on-the-table  poker  games, 
played  for  huge  stakes,  before  Indian  Territory  became 
Oklahoma.  My  ancestors,  I  was  led  to  believe,  were  good 
poker  players,  which  meant  that  they  won  at  least  part  of 
the  time. 

My  forebear’s  business  was  speculative,  too.  The  whole¬ 
sale  store  sold  to  small  stores  that  paid  after  the  crops 
came  in — if  the  season  was  a  good  one.  Sometimes  my 
father  accepted  bales  of  cotton  instead  of  cash,  which 
had  its  own  element  of  speculation.  Then  my  father  grew 
more  daring  than  poker  games  or  bales  of  cotton.  He 
began  gambling  in  cotton  futures,  and  did  so  well  he 
began  to  feel  he’d  mastered  the  market  game.  I  needn’t 
tell  you  what  happened.  When  JL  was  a.  senior  .in- high 
school,  and' already  registered  at  an  eastern  girl’s  school, 
there  was  one  of  the  periodic  market  crashes  and  in  two 
days  Papa  lost  the  family  fortune.  We  moved  from  our 
large  and  ugly  Victorian  house  into  a  small  and  charming 
stone  and  clapboard  cottage — -though  I  didn't  know  until 
a  few  years  ago,  when  I  visited  my  home  town,  that  the 
Victorian  house  had  been  hideous  and  the  cottage  good 
looking.  My  mother’s  diamonds — rather  clumsy  “sun¬ 
bursts”  and  rings — disappeared,  as  did  my  father’s  horses 
and  my  pony;  there  were  no  stables  back  of  the  cottage. 
The  houseful  of  rather  lazy  servants — help  was  cheap  in 
Arkansas  then— disappeared  for  the  most  part,  and  we 
were  down  to  Pearl,  the  cook,  and  Dave,  the  hired  man,  a 
visiting  laundress,  and  a  second  girl  only  when  my  parents 
“entertained.”  I  was  forced  to  attend  the  Journalism 
College  at  the  University  of  Missouri,  which  was  un¬ 
doubtedly  more  fun,  because  I  was  boy  crazy  and  the 
school  had  co-educational  advantages  lacking  in  the  school 
I’d  first  picked  out.  And  I  made  one  resolution — I  would 
never  gamble ! 

It  wasn’t  until  a  short  time  ago,  after  decades  as  a  free¬ 
lance  writer,  that  I  realized  that  being  a  freelance  writer 
Is  the  greatest  gamble  in  the  world.  It’s  far  more  of  a 
gamble  than  playing  poker  or  the  market,  for  the  free¬ 
lance  writer  is  controlled  not  only  by  his  own  abilities 
and  luck,  but  by  the  day’s  events,  by  the  interests  of  the 
moment,  and  by  the  temperament  of  the  editors.  It’s  un¬ 
certain,  it's  insecure,  it’s  hazardous,  it’s  speculative — and 
I  love  it! 

I  wouldn’t  recommend  freelance  writing  to  anyone  with 
responsibilities — say  a  wife  and  three  small  children.  Out¬ 
side  of  that,  it  seems  to  me  ideal — one  of  the  last  really 
adventurous  occupations,  A  freelance  writer  can  live 
where  he  likes — I  like  New  York,  with  frequent  flights 
to  Europe  and  Arkansas — to  find  that  the  old  state  is 
getting  along  very  well  without  me.  A  freelance  writer 
can  meet  whom  he  wants  to  meet — for  if  he  wants  to 
meet  anyone  badly  enough  it  is  because  he  senses  an 
interest — a  story  there.  His  hours  are  his  own — like 
Thomas  Edison  and  Bernard  Gimbel,  whom,  alas,  I  re¬ 
semble  in  no  other  way. 

There  are,  perhaps,  certain  necessary  qualifications  for 


being  a  freelance  writer.  I’m  unfortunately  not  one  of 
the  big  money  boys  and  girls,  though  I  manage  to  make 
both  ends  meet  with  a  lap-over  through  the  lagniappe  of 
motion  pictures,  radio  and  television.  One  necessary 
qualification,  it  seems  to  me,  is  curiosity.  Not  the  curios¬ 
ity  of  neighborhood  prying,  but  a  wanting  to  look  a  bit 
deeper  than  appears  on  the  surface  into  anything  that 
seems  interesting. 

Another  qualification  which  I  think  is  necessary  is  to 
like  people  a  great  deal — to  love  people.  Otherwise, 
you’ll  not  be  interested  enough  in  them  to  want  to  write 
about  them  or  for  them.  And,  being  your  own  boss, 
you  have  to  take  charge  your  own  trends. 

A  freelance  writer  should  have  a  specialty,  too.  A 
sort  of  anchor,  so  he  can  pull  up,  if  he  goes  out  too  far. 
I  have  a  few  of  these — too  many,  again,  I’m  afraid. 

I  love  the  theatre.  A  month  after  I  got  to  New  York 
I  found  a  job  on  the  then  new  Dance  Magazine,  so  I 
could  see  all  the  plays  and  have  the  joy  of  giving  my 
opinion  of  them  in  print.  For  the  past  seven  years  I’ve 
been  theatre  critic  on  Gotham  Guide,  which  goes  to  the 
patrons  of  15.0  hotels.,.and  restaurants — the  group,  they 
tell  me,  which  actually  spends  money  going  to  the  theatre, 
and  the  mail  I  get  shows  me  that  people  follow  the  ad¬ 
vice  in  my  column,  which  stays  out  a  week,  while  the 
daily  papers  disappear  so  rapidly  a  lot  of  people,  especially 
out-of-town  visitors,  do  not  see  them. 

A  freelance  writer  should  learn  how  to  garner  material. 
He — or  she — should  never  go  on  an  interview  without  find¬ 
ing  out  all  possible  facts  about  the  interviewee.  And  no 
freelance  writer  should  ever  submit  an  article  without 
thorough  background  knowledge.  Things  do  get  pub¬ 
lished  occasionally  without  correct  facts,  but  they  shouldn’t 
be.  One  inspired  writer  on  food  published  a  book  last 
year  in  which  roast  beef  and  steak  were  given  as  high  in 
carbohydrates,  a  fact  in  exact  opposition  to  all  of  the 
investigations  of  physicians,  chemists  and  U.  S.  Agriculture 
Dept,  reports,  all  of  which  agree  that  beef  is  almost  com- 
pletely  without  carbohydrates.  _ 

| _ News  Sources _ _ _[ 

Where  to  go  for  information?  To  the  Public  Library, 
first  of  all.  To  the  N.  Y.  Academy  of  Medicine  for 
medical  or  allied  information.  And  to  the  press  agents 
for  personal  and  factual  data.'  Some  press  agents,  like 
Richard  Maney,  are  wonderful,  brilliant  men  who  give  you 
what  you  want  just  the  way  you  want  it.  Others,  like 
some  of  the  pharmaceutical  houses,  who  are  part  of  a 
large  advertising  agency,  know  nothing  of  their  company’s 
wares.  Then  go  direct  to  the  firm  or  the  person  in 
whom  you’re  interested. 

Don’t  graft!  That  should  be  tatooed  on  a  freelance 
writer's  wrist,  along  with  his  blood  type — if  the  freelance 
writer  has  any  blood.  I  know  of  freelance  writers  who 
have  failed,  because  they  took  small  favors,  instead  of 
looking  ahead.  I  don't  mean  that  a  freelance  writer 
shouldn’t  accept  Christmas  presents,  nor  that  he — or  she — 
shouldn’t  go  to  press  parties.  I  used  to  love  ’em  and 
don’t  go  to  too  many,  now,  just  becausee  I  seem  to  have 
a  better  time  going  other  places.  I  mean  he  shouldn’t 
follow  a  system  which,  I  believe,  has  permeated  to  tele¬ 
vision,  of  taking  money  or  presents  for  putting  a  name 
or  a  product  in  a  story.  That’s  a  pressagent’s  job! 

I  can  recommend  freelance  writing.  Of  course  it’s  a 
gamble,  but,  coming  to  think  of  it,  isn’t  living? 


Reds  Peevishness 

Gary  Stindt's  NBC  Woes  Point  Up 
Commie  Fear  of  'Photographs' 

If  there  is  anything  the  Comfnunist  countries  hate  more 
than  a  Western  newsman  it’s  a  Western  news  cameraman, 
Gary  Stindt,  NBC  news  film  chief  in  central  Europe 
(headquarters:  Berlin)  reported  in  Gotham  recently. 

Stindt  and  NBC  staff  cameraman,  Joe  Oexle,  flew  in 
on  the  first  refugee  plane  bringing  Hungarians  to  the 
U.  S.  There  were  50  persons  on  the  plane  and  the 
NBC  crew  interviewed  with  camera  and  sound. 

“The  best  way  to  tell  that  the  cold  war  is  becoming 
chillier  again  is  the  growing  Soviet  sensitivity  to  camera¬ 
men,”  Stindt  said.  “For  a  while,  they  gave  us  a  lot  of 
freedom.  Now,  they’re  clamping  down  again.”  Stindt 
and  Oexle  were  in  Moscow  during  Gen.  Twining’s  official 
visit  there  and  came  out  with  exclusive  news  pix,  some 
lensed  in  color. 

Their  most  recent  assignment  was  in  strife-torn  Hun¬ 
gary.  Duo  went  in  after  the  uprising  had  started  and 
Oexle  came  out  the  same  day  again,  with  exposed  film  of 
the  fighting.  He  had  to  pass  eight  rebel  and  five  Soviet 
checkpoints  and  for  a  while  bumped  along  a  potato  field 
while  the  Russian  tank,  which  had  forced  him  off  the 
road,  ran  parallel,  guns  threatening. 

Cameras  can  be  dangerous  for  many  reasons,  said 
Stindt.  For  instance,  Oexle  discovered  that  they  were 
taking  potshots  at  him  in  Budapest  because  his  16m 
camera  looked  suspiciously  like  a  machine  pistol.  He  said 
that  the  Paris  Match  photog  who  was  killed  in  the  Hun¬ 
garian  capital  probably  was  shot  because  someone  mistook 
his  long  lens  on  the  Leica  for  a  gun. 

Oexle  scored  a  beat  when  he  found  a  Hungarian  camera¬ 
man  who  had  shot  the  beginnings  of  the  uprising  on  8m 
film.  Footage  went  on  the  air  in  the  U.  S.  over  NBC 
OCT.  31. 

News  photog  profession  in  Europe  still  has  its  problems. 
However,  noted  Stindt,  “we’ve  educated  the  Germans, 
and  police  over  most  of  Europe  now  ate  quite  cooperative. 
In  France,  they’ve  issued  identification  badges  to  news 
photograhers.  Its  made  it  harder  than  before.  Now 
they  can  pick  us  out  easily.” 

One  of  the  biggest  handicaps  to  American  lensers  work¬ 
ing  for  the  tv  webs  on  the  Continent  is  transportation. 
“A  lot  of  good  shots  are  missed  simply  because  we  have 
to  make  a  certain  plane,”  Stindt  reported. 

Stindt,  who  has  two  fulltime  cameramen  as  wellx  as 
soundmen  and  stringers  working  under  him,  comes  from 
a  family  with  tradition  in  the  newsfilm  field.  His  father 
covered  World  War  I  as  one  of  the  first  newsreel  men. 
Stindt  worked  for  Paramount  News  abroad  after  coming 
out  of  the  Air  Force.  He  joined  NBC  in  1948.  He  and 
Oexle  returned  to  Europe  last  week  after  reporting  on 
the  Hungarian  situation  to  RCA  boardchairman  David 
Sarnoff. 
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:!  ‘The  Playwright,  Not  The  Play’ 

[  The  Television  Trek  to  the  West ] 
LEONARD  TRAUBE 


It  may  happen  again,  of  course, 
but  the  bigscreen  picture-makers 
are  now  well  past  the  point  where 
they  are  depending,  at  least,  in 
part,  on  television-born  plays  for 
worthwhile  product.  It  has  now 
been  proved  beyond  doubt — until 
the  always-unpredictable  next  turn 
of  events  puts  this  theory  in  re¬ 
verse — that  a  tv-to-Hollywood  dra¬ 
maturgical  click  is  actually  the 
exception. 

From  the  large  view,  there  has 
not  been  a  sufficient  number  of 
such  crossovers,  say  over  a  long- 
pull  five-year  period,  to  risk  an 
all-out  judgment. 

A  Paddy  Chayefsky  “Marty” 
and  a  “Fastest  Gun  Alive”  (ne 
“The  Last  Notch”) — the  former  as 
the  No.  1  in  the  dual  video-to-film 
Sweepstakes  and  Frank  D.  Gilroy’s 
“Notch”  as  a  sort  of  b.o.  sleeper — 
are  virtually  riding  alone  as  key 
tv-originating  standard  bearers 
when  the  b.o.  lists  were  consulted 
few  weeks  ago;  though  “The 

ack”  (Rod  Serling)  at  its  coming- 
out  some  weeks  ago  was  figured 
to  make  it  as  set  against  the  lower 
Oase  grosses  on  his  previously  re¬ 
leased  “Patterns.” 

Chayefsky’s  “Catered  Affair,” 
screenplayed  not  by  him  but  by 
rival”  Gore  Vidal,  hardly  set  the 
World  on  fire,  but  “Crime  in  the 
Streets”  (Reginald  Rose)  might 
come  out  ahead.  Despite  or  per¬ 
haps  because  of  the  fact  that 
“Fearful  Decision”  (Cyril  Hume, 
Richard  Maibaum)  was  a  twice-told 
tale  on  tv  (as  was  “Patterns,”  which 
tnay  furnish  bird-watchers  and  stat¬ 
isticians  with  reasons,  however ' 
Specious,  for  the  floppos  of  such 
transplanted  product),  the  picture 
Version,  yclept  “Ransom!,”  failed 
to  make  the  dent  expected  of  it. 
There  are  a  dozen  or  more  scripts 
in  the  “video  first,  Hollywood  sec¬ 
ond”  bracket  coming  up,  aside 
from  those  too  recently  sent  out 
on  national  release  to  make  their 
marks  at  the  wickets,  to  make  a 


b.o.  judgment  at  this  point  any¬ 
thing  but  risky. 

But  click  or  clinker  aside,  the 
Coast’s  basic  yen  of  late  has  been 
to  “look  over”  the  playwright 
rather  than  his  teleplay  as  am¬ 
munition  for  the  cinematic  hop¬ 
pers.  There  already  have  been  a 
number  of  well-known  and  lesser- 
knows  who’ve  been  recruited  for 
Coastal  works  to  be  put  out  on  the 
green  (for  money)  pastures  to  whip 
up  adaptations  of  their  own  or 
make  with  the  screenplays  on 
properties  held  by  the  studios. 

As  mentioned,  Vidal  stepped  in 
on  “Catered  Affair”;  and  biggest 
switch  of  them  all  saw  George 
Axelrod-  of  the  Broadway  marts 
(“Seven  Year  Itch,”  scenarioed  by 
the  author  but  with  H’wood  vet 
Billy  Wilder  as  collaborator)  whip 
up  the  William  Inge  legiter,  “Bus 
Stop,”  f<?r  the  screen  replica.  The 
Vidals,  the  Chayefskys,  the  Regin¬ 
ald  Roses,  the  Rod  Serlings  the 
Robert  Alan  Aurthurs .  typify  the 
belles-lettres  boys  mostly  lettered 
in  the  tv  vineyards — though  still- 
young  Vidal  was  a  mile-a-minute 
novelist  before  he  turned  to  the 
homescreens  for  the  fast  dollar. 

As  in  Genesis,  in  the  beginning 
their  ploddings  on  the  studio  lots 
were  largely  on  the  basis  of  spe¬ 
cific  self-made  television  scores 
(Rose  put  his  best  pedal  forward 
with  “12  Angry  Men”).  Discount¬ 
ing  the  aforementioned  and  others 
as  the  original  top  echelon  emanat¬ 
ing  from  the  livingroom  medium, 
a  flock  of  newer  Shakespeares  are 
shaping  to  secure  their  mastheads 
out  California  way.  Working  quiet¬ 
ly  "oh'  adaptations  have  been  the 
likes  of  John  Gay,  notable  in 
video  for  his  “Devil  As  a  Roaring 
Lion,”  Frank  Gilroy  doubled  on 
tv  and  film  Versions  of  J.  P.  Mar- 
quand’s  “Sincerely,  Willis  Wayde” 
at  the  behest  of  the  New  England 
bestsellerman  himself.  Another 
now  feeling  the  sweetness  of 
H’wood  money  is  Toronto  business¬ 
man  Arthur  Hailey,  whose  teeveed 


“Flight  Into  Danger”  was  one  of 
the  more  recent  smashes  on  tv, 
with  “Shadow  of  Suspicion”  an¬ 
other  commendable  effort.  His 
“Time  Lock,”  however,  got  panned 
by  major  critics,  a  fact  which  ob¬ 
viously  suggests  that  hot  writers 
undergo  a  cooling-off  period.  Still, 
film-makers  see  b.o.  in  it,  as  re¬ 
flected  in  its  purchase  by  Romulus 
Films  of  London.  “Flight  Into 
Danger”  will  be  celluloided  by 
Hall  Bartlett  Productions. 

The  Coast  studios  are  serving  as 
listening  posts  giving  the  eye  & 
ear  to  tv  dramatics;  that’s  nothing 
new.  The  new  phase  is  that  story 
scouts  are  not  necessarily  swept 
off  their  hassocks  by  a  teleplay 
that  manages  to  score.  Their  prime 
interest  is  in  the  writer  of  the 
play,  which  may  be  a  hit,  a  miss  or 
a  middling.  They’re  looking  for 
penpushers  with  a  sharp  ear  for 
dialog  and  plot,  and  with  the  help 
of  heaven  they  hope  to  unearth  a 
few  with  a  flair  for  the  most  sought 
after  category  of  them  all — comedy, 
whether  or  not  hyphenated  with 
“romantic,”  “drama,”  or  “farce.” 

The  play  used  to  be  the  thing 
and  still  is.  But  with  Broadway 
dramatists  long  since  having  trod  a 
steady  path  to  the  Coast  to  work 
on  other  than  their  own  brainchil¬ 
dren  stemming  from  the  proscen¬ 
ium  arch,  and  with  teleplaywrights 
gearing  to  catch  H’wood’s  eye  for 
just  as  equally  the  thing. 


Decries  $50-$100  Salary  Range 

For  Managers  of  Film  Theatres 


MINNEAPOLIS 

Advance  showing  of  “Teahouse 
of  August  Moon”  at  Gopher  thea¬ 
tre  here  was  for  Hungarian  relief. 

Indie  loop  Gopher  in  Loop  here 
landed  “Iron  Petticoat”  to  follow 
“Teahouse  of  August  Moon.” 

Earl  Fainblit  resigns;  as  Para¬ 
mount  booker  to  move  to  Los  An¬ 
geles. 

Al  Stern,  RKO  office  manager, 
mourning  death  of  his  78-year-old 
father. 

Warner  Bros,  exploiteer  Don 
Walker  in  from  K.C.  in  interest  of 
“Baby  Doll.” 

Exhibition  here  expected  to 
profit  from  fact  that  employment 
has  reached  new  alltime  high  here. 

Population  gains  in  Minnesota 
and  North  and  South  Dakota  con¬ 
sidered  a  favorable  factor  for  ex¬ 
hibition.  With  an  estimated  3,241,- 
000,  for  example,  Minnesota  is  up 
238,517,  or  8.7%,  over  official  fed¬ 
eral  1950  count. 

Because  of  North  Central  Allied 
friendliness  toward  producer  Hal 
Makelim,  United  Artists  aiming  for 
saturation  bookings  in  territory 
for  his  “The  Peacemaker.” 


Brookline,  Mass. 
Editor,  Variety: 

With  all  their  boasted  conven¬ 
iences  practically  no  theatres,  legit 
or  film,  have  first  aid  facilities  and 
it  is  a  dreadful  sight  to  see  as  I 
have  on  two  occasions  a  stricken 
man  lying  on  a  bare  marble-^**? 
of  the  Boston  Opera  House  which 
at  capacity  contains  3,300  persons. 

As  a  Red  Cross  devotee  since 
World  War  I,  I  am  admittedly 
acutely  conscious  of  the  value  of 
first  aid  in  saving  lives.  The  prob¬ 
lem  has  been  kept  alive  with  me 
because  I’ve  had  to  help  wounded 
or  sick  veterans  under  my  charge 
on  visits  to  theatres. 

Not  so  long  a  young  veteran 


from  the  Murphy  Army  hospital 
was  stricken  with  appendicitis 
while  attending  a  performance 
with  a  group  of  patients.  Before 
the  ambulance  arrived  from  the 
hospital  he  was  in  great  pain  on 
the  floor  of  the  men’s  room  with 
everyone  just  staring  at  him.  It 
took  at  least  an  hour'  from  the  time 
I  phoned  till  the  Government  sent 
the  ambulance.  Meanwhile  the  the¬ 
atre  had  no  facilities  whatsoever. 
That  is  only  one  of  many  such  ex¬ 
amples. 

Surely  theatre  managements 
ought  to  have  more  heart,  more 
foresight.  Pearl  R.  Landers, 


Boston. 

Smith  Management  Co.,  operat¬ 
ing  25  ozoners  and  16  hard  tops 
from  the  midwest  to  New  England, 
has  inaugurated  a  security  stake 
program  for  its  managers,  believed 
to  be  the  first  comprehensive  over¬ 
all  coverage  of  fringe  benefits  for 
personnel  of  this  type. 

Richard  A.  Smith,  associated 
with  his  father,  Philip  Smith  Man¬ 
agement,  said  “something  had  to 
be  done  to  attract  new  blood  to  the 
industry  and  to  give  present  em¬ 
ployees  benefits  in  line  with  other 
industries.” 

He  recommended  an  overall  im¬ 
provement  in  salaries  and  benefits 
for  theatre  management  personnel, 
and  deplored  the  “condition  exist¬ 
ing  in  the  industry  in  respect  to 
lack  of  new  young  high-calibre 
ma  npower. 

“Unless  improvement  in  salaries 
and  benefits,  is  made  in  the  indus¬ 
try,”  Smith  said,  “we  will  fast  ex¬ 
haust  our  potential  for  future  in¬ 
dustry  executives  in  the  exhibition 
field  and  will  be  forced  to  employ 
as  managers,  second  rate  personnel 
who  have  already  failed  in  other 
fields. 

“Theatre  management  industry 
cannot  help  but  suffer  should  the 
job  requisites  and  the  calibre  of 
the  management  in  the  field  con¬ 
tinue  to  be  lowered.  Improvement 
in  working  eondiliansy  benefits,'  fu¬ 
ture  advancement  and  security  are 
the  -answers  to  attracting  new 
blood. 

New  policy  includes  comprehen¬ 
sive  insurance,  medical  and  hos¬ 
pitalization  plan  for  all  55  employ¬ 
es,  managers,  district  managers  and 
field  executives. 

Smith  deplored  present  situation 
of  “50  a  week  assistant  managers 
and  $100  a  week  managers.” 
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SAMUEL  G.  ENGEL 
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Fifty-first  P^RlJ^TY  Anniversary 


Wednesday,  January  9,  1957 


A  Great  Newspaper! 


BIRTHDAY 
GREETINGS 
to  PfifclETY 
from  CANADA! 


T^rJety 


Congratulations ! 


RUSSELL  MARKERT 

Radio  City  Music  Hall 


FAMOUS  PLAYERS 

CANADIAN  CORPORATION  LTD. 
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CIRL 
IN 


BLACK 

STOCKINGS"... 

MEANS  BUSINESS 


A  BEL-AIR  PRODUCTION 


Released  thru  United  Artists 


Holiday  Greetings  From 

Benjamin  Sack 


PRESIDENT 


SAXON  THEATRE 

FIRSTRUN  BOSTON  AND  ONLY 
TODD-AO  THEATRE  IN  NEW  ENGLAND 

BEACON  HILL  THEATRE 

Boston's  Home  of  finest  art  pictures 
SAMUEL  L.  RICHMOND 

General  Manager 


Wednesday,  January  9,  1957 


Fifty-first  Anniversary 


THE  FUTURE 

IS  THE  BUSINESS  OF  TODAY 
AT  TECHNICOLOR 


In  these  years  of  creative  expan¬ 
sion  within  the  motion  picture  industry, 
Technicolor  is  pioneering  again  with 
a  broad  research  program  directed  to¬ 
ward  the  needs  of  the  cinema  over  the 
next  year  and  the  next  decade. 


TECHNICOLOR  CORPORATION 


TECHNICOLOR  IS  OUR  REGISTERED  TRADEMARK 


HERBERT  T.  KALMUS.  President  and  General  Manager 


RADIO  CITY 

Showplace  of  the  Nation 


MUSIC  HALL 

Rockefeller  Center,  N.  Y. 


f/)n  institution  known  throughout  the  world  for  its  presentation  of  outstanding  motion  pictures 
and  stage  shows  notable  for  their  good  taste,  beauty  and  perfection  of  execution. 


Congratulations 

• 

William 

George 

PERLBERG 

/ 
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Marilyn  Monroe  Productions,  Inc. 
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fifty ‘fir 9t .  pSRtWfY  Anniversary 
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JERRY  WALD 

raoMcnoNS 


RELEASING  THROUGH  20TH  CENTURY-FOX 


CARY  GRANT  and  DEBORAH  KERR  in 

LEO  McCAREY’S 

LOVE  AFFAIR 

(written  for  the  screen  by  ALFRED  HAYES) 
to  be  directed  by  LEO  MC  CAREY 


WILLIAM  FAULKNER’S 

THE  SOUND  AND  THE  FURY 

(written  for  the  screen  by 
HARRIET  FRANK  and  IRVING  RAVETCH) 


FREDERICK  WAKEMAN’S 
and  LUTHER  DAVIS’ 

KISS  THEM  FOR  ME 

(written  for  the  screen  by  JULIE  EPSTEIN) 


GRACE  METALOIUS’ 

PEYTON  PLACE 

(written  for  the  screen  by  JOHN  MICHAEL  HAYES) 


JOHN  McPARTLAND’S 

DOWN  PAYMENT 

(written  for  the  screen  by  PHILLIP  YORDAN) 


ROMAIN  ROLLAND’S 

JEAN  CHRISTOPHE 

(written  for  the  screen  by  CHRISTOPHER  ISHERWOOD) 


ADELA  ROGERS  ST.  JOHN’S 

THE  STORY  OF  JEAN  HARLOW 

(writtep  for  the  screen  by  ARTHUR  ROSS) 


Fifty. ftrtt  MS&IBTr  Annivertary 


Wednesday,  Jmwtry  %  1957 


Marilyn  Monroe  Productions,  Inc. 


Fifty-first  J/fijfetfflFY'  Anniversary 


Wcdneiday,  January  %  1957 


ROY  ROWLAND 


^Current  Release 

"SLANDER" 


Director 

'MEET  ME  IN  LAS  VEGAS" 


★  ★  ★ 


M.  G.  M. 


Just  Completed 

"GUN  GLORY" 
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Fifty-first  Anniversary 
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BEST  WISHES 


&$dW 


Arthur  Freed 


PRODUCTIONS 


M-G-M 


PRIVATE  INVESTMENTS 


SAMUEL  COHEN 


247  SOUTH  BEVERLY  DRIVE 
BEVERLY  HILLS,  CALIFORNIA 


PHONE:  CRESTVIEW  1-2724 
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Fifty-first  p^HJBTY  Anniversary 


Wednesday,  January  9,  I957 


BOXOFFICE  BLOCKBUSTER  NO.  4! 


BLOCKBUSTER  NO.  5 -DECEMBER  i  NAKED  PARADISE  and  FLESH  AND  THE  SPUR  -  Both  in  COLOR! 


BLOCKBUSTER  NO.  6 -JANUARY  THE  UNDEAD  and  BLACK  VOODOO 


COMING  IN  1957  ROCK  ALL  NIGHT  DRAGSTRIP  GIRL 

I  WAS  A  TEENAGE  WEREWOLF  THE  CAT-GIRL 
HELL  RAIDERS  JET  SQUADRON ...  AND  MORE 


SEE  YOUR  LOCAL 


-/brianlaari. 


'ntajinationai  exchange 


Classier  Films 
Shine  in  Lists 
At  Year’s  End 

Upbeat  in  the  popular  quality  of 
films  released  during  the  second 
half  of  1956  is  reflected  in  some 
of  the  “best  of  the  year”  polls  that 
come  flooding  in  at  year’s  end. 

Most  important  voting,  that  of 
the  New  York  Film  Critics,  gave 
the  nod  to  Mike  Todd’s  “Around 
the  World  in  80  Days”  as  the  best 
American  picture  of  1956.  “La 
Strada”  made  it  as  the  year’s  best 
foreign  language  film. 

General.  Federation  of  Women’s 
Clubs  selection  picked  “The  Rain¬ 
maker”  as  the  winner,  followed  by 
“Lust  for  Life,”  “Richard  III;’ 
“The  King  and  I,”  “Friendly  Per¬ 
suasion,”  “Moby  Dick,”  “The  Ten 
Commandments,”  “Around  the 
World  in  80  Days,”  “War  and 
Peace”  and  “The  Solid  Gold  Cadil¬ 
lac.” 

New  York  critics  voted  John 
Huston  the  best  director  for  “Moby 
Dick,”  with  Elia  Kazan  (“Baby 
Doll”)  running  second.  Ingrid 
Bergman  was  judged  the  best 
actress  for  “Anastasia”  and  Kirk 
Douglas  for  “Lust  for  Life”  the 
best  actor.  S.  J.  Perelman  was  hon¬ 
ored  for  his  script  for  “80  Days.” 

Total  of  16  critics  voted  in  this 
22nd  annual  poll.  Presentation  will 
be  made  Jan.  19  at  Sardi’s.  The 
best  picture  final  vote  came  on  the 
second  ballot.  Total  of  five  films 
was  nominated  —  “80  Days,” 
“Giant,”  “The  King  and  I,”  “Lust 
for  Life”  and  “Moby  Dick.”  All 
also  look  like  hefty  grossers  at 
the  .b.o. 

The  General  Federation  named 
Sir  Laurence  Olivier  as  the  best 
actor  for  his  work  in  “Richard  III” 
and  Katharine  Hepburn  best  ac¬ 
tress  for  “Rainmaker.”  Anthony 
Quinn  got  the  nod  as  best  support¬ 
ing  actor  (“Lust  for  Life”)  and 
Carroll  Baker  as  best  supporting 
actress  in  “Giant.”  Ironically,  no 
mention  was  made  of  her  starring 
role  in  “Baby  Doll,”  which  earned 
her  many  critical  kudos.  Federa¬ 
tion  judged  Vincente  Minnelli  best 
director  for  “Lust  for  Life.” 


Sues  on  ‘Istanbul’  Title 

Los  Angeles. 

Universal  Pictures  Corp.  is 
named  defendant  in  a  $450,000 
damage  suit  filed  in  Federal  Court 
by  Kim  Inc.,  over  use  of  the  title, 
“Istanbul,”  Errol  Flynn  starrer 
now  awaiting  release. 

Kim  charges  infringement  of 
trade  name  and  unfair  competition 
by  U.  Plaintiff  owns  distribution 
rights  to  another  feature  bearing 
same  title,  starring  Virginia  Bruce, 
which  it  has  had  in  tv  release  since 
Oct.  23,  1954.  It  is  now  releasing 
pic  theatrically. 

Complaint  asks  for  an  injunction 
to  prevent  distribution  of  U  pic¬ 
ture,  which  was  started  last  Janu¬ 
ary  and  marks  Flynn’s  return  to 
Hollywood  production. 


CHARLES  SCHNEE 

Produced 

"TRIAL" 

"SOMEBODY  UP  THERE  LIKES  ME" 


Just  Completed 

"THE  WINGS  OF  EAGLE?' 

In  Production 

"THE  HOUSE  OF  NUMBERS" 


M.  G.  M, 


In  Preparation 
"UNTIL  THEY  SAIL" 
"MOMENT  OF  TRUTH" 
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Congratulations 

* 

D.  A.  Doran 

Paramount 

Hollywood  Still  Tops -Feldman; 
Whole  Industry  Missed  TV  Boat 


*•  Charles  K.  Feldman,  board  chair¬ 
man  of  the  recently  merged  Fa¬ 
mous  Artists  Associates,  taking  in 
Sam  Jaffe’s  agency,  along  with  the 
Henry  Willson  and  Harold  Rose 
agencies,  is  a  special  brand  of  Hol¬ 
lywood  agent  in  that  he  has  been 
also  a  successful  independent  film 
producer.  He  independently  pro¬ 
duced.  with  his  own  money,  films 
like  “A  Streetcar  Named  Desire,” 
"7  Year  Itch,”  “The  Glass  Menag¬ 
erie,”  “Red  River,”  “To  Have  and 
Have  Not”  and  “The  Big  Sleep.” 

Feldman,  originally  a  lawyer  (as 
was  the  late  Ralph  H.  Blum,  when 
both  veered  from  Blackstone  into 
the  10%ery  business,  as  the  Feld- 
man-Blum  Agency),  is  a  quarter-of- 
a-century  vet  in  Hollywood,  but  is. 
no  Coast  defender.  He  plans  set-' 
ting  up  a  New  York  arm  for  televi¬ 
sion.  but  that  will  be  separate  and 
apart  from  Famous  Artists  Associ¬ 
ates,  says  be,  differing  from  MCA, 

*  William  Morris,  etc.,  where  he 
stresses,  “the  manpower  nowr  bears 
down  75-90%  of  its  resources  on  tv, 
while  FA  is  still  100%  a  film  pro¬ 
duction  agency.” 

But  the  main  point  he  would  ac¬ 


cent  is  the  unfair  diatribes  pointed 
at  the  so-called  lack  of  enterprise 
by  the  veterans  of  the  film  busi¬ 
ness  which  “is  still  the  fourth  larg¬ 
est  industry  in  America  and  a  year¬ 
ly  gross  in  excess  of  $1,200,000,000 
is  certainly  not  to  be  sneered  at.” 

While  Feldman  negotiated  the 
provisional  sale  of  20th-Fox  prod¬ 
uct  to  National  Television  Associ¬ 
ates,  he  says  that  no  film  produc¬ 
tion  Individual  should  be  made  the 
butt  of  any  diatribes  for  “lack  of 
foresight  in  re  television,  because 
the  industry  on  the  whole  erred; 
it’s  not  just  this  or  that  individual. 
Maybe  10  years  from  now  stock¬ 
holders  may  have  the  same  gripes 
against  the  television  managements 
and  their  boards  for  some  alleged 
shortcoming  or  lack  of  foresight.” 

Feldman  reveals  that  the  report 
that  Arthur  M.  Loew  had  ap¬ 
proached  him  to  head  up  Loew’s 
Inc.  is  correct  but  because  of  his 
pioneering  and  origination  of  the 
so-called  “picture  package  deal” — 
wherein  he  first  conceived  tieing  an 
important  stage  property  together 
with  a  star,  producer  and  director 
— he  wants  to  bear  down  on  that 


Best  Wishes 

from 

EDDIE  COCHRAN 

Currently  Featured  in  20th  Century-Fox 

“THE  GIRL  CAN’T  HELP  IT” 

Personal  Management  Representation 

JERRY  CAPEHART  GENERAL  ARTISTS  CORPORATION 


aspect.  This,  he  feels,  is  merely  an 
extension  of  the  agency  business’ 
true  function.  And,  in  turn,  it 
points  up  his  own  confidence  in 
the  going  business  that  is  the  pic¬ 
ture  business. 

The  fact  that  Walt  Disney  could 
take  “20,000  Leagues  Under  the 
Sea”  or  Mike  Todd  ditto  with  a 
PD  like  Jules  Verne’s  “Around  the 
World  in  80  Days”  proves  anew 
that  Hollywood  know-how  and  spe¬ 
cial  savvy  can  still  take  hold  of  a 
public  domain  property  and  make 
it  pay  off  a  huge  jackpot. 

His  concept  of  tv,  as  and  when 
he  sets  up  his  New  York  organiza¬ 
tion,  is  also  along  similar  “special” 
lines;  specifically;  that  means  not 
the  conventional  30-minute  adven¬ 
ture  or  whodunit  series.  Because 
he  feels  tv  important  unto  itself, 
FAA  will  not  be  permitted  to  di¬ 
lute  its  Hollywood  (and  other  film 
capital)  production  endeavors — the 
video  phase  will  be  a  separate 
setup. 

As  a  sideline  observer — and  ne¬ 
gotiator — he  concludes,  “Fact  is 
that  the  greatest  talent  in  the  the¬ 
atrical  business  is  still  in  motion 
pictures,  and  the  best  talent  in  tv 
is  still  eager  to  get  into  Hollywood. 
The  motion  picture  is  a  permanent 
record,  an  artistic  achievement  and 
art  form  entertainment  of  our 
times  which  has  gone  around  the 
world,  and  obviously  differs  from 
the  ephemeral  impact  of  the  once- 
youfre-on-then-it's-all-over  of  a 
single-shotter  on  tv,  even  if  re¬ 
peated  in  kinescope  at  some  future 
time.” 

Feldman,  again  the  industry  ob¬ 
server,  concedes  that  habits  change 
just  like  people  do,  just  as  we  have 
gone  from  the  bike  to  the  horse- 
and-buggy  to  the  automobile  to 
aviation.  “And  if  there’s  no  reason 
for  a  matinee  playing  to  12  people, 
or  if  they  don’t  come  out  late 
enough  in  sufficient  numbers,  then 
kill  the  mats  and  kill  that  11  p.m. 
screening  and  run  the  movie  the¬ 
atres  to  best  get  the  cream  audi¬ 
ence  attendance.” 

He  calls  Mike  Todd  “the  motion 
picture  man  of  the  year”  with  his 
shrewd  casting  and; — stressing  he 
has  nothing  to  do  with  “80  Days” 
—thinks  “it  can  gross  up  to  $190,- 
000,000.  Which  again  proves  my 
faith  in  movies,  and  that  there  is 
no  ceiling  on  its  potentials — if 
you’ve  got  the  right  show.” 

Feldman  is  an  agent  whose  cli¬ 
ents  include  such  producers  as 
Darryl  F.  Zanuck,  Buddy  Adler, 
David  O.  Selznick,  Jerry-  Wald, 
Charles  Brackett,  Ponti  De  Lauren- 
tiis,  Sol  C.  Siegel,  the  Ephrons,  and 
his  talent  stable  reads  like  a  Holly¬ 
wood  benefit  including  such  per¬ 
sonalities  as  John  Wayne,  William 
Holden,  Marlene  Dietrich,  Garbo, 
Bogart,  Susan  Hayward,  Rock  Hud¬ 
son,  Sophia  Loren,  Lauren  Bacall, 
Donald  O’Connor,  Charles  Boyer, 
Clifton  Webb,  James  Mason,  Van 
Johnson,  Van  Heflin,  et  al. 

The  Feldman- Jaffe  merger  gave 
the  allied  percentaries  an  extraor¬ 
dinary  manpower  corps  which 
frees  Feldman  for  greater  fluidity 
on  international  pix  deals.  He  is 
a  frequent  London-Paris-Rome  ne¬ 
gotiator. 


‘Doll’  Strong  in  Philly 

Philadelphia. 

Despite  an  official  ban  by  the 
Archdiocese,  “Baby  Doll”  is  play¬ 
ing  to  packed  houses  at  the  Viking 
Theatre,  indie  firstrun.  Catholics 
had  been  advised  by  Archbishop 
John  F.  O’Hara  not  to  patronize  the 
film. 

Archibshop’s  statement  was  car¬ 
ried  in  Catholic  Standard  &  Times, 
official  church  publication,  and  re¬ 
minded  faithful  that  the  film  has 
been  condemned  by  the  Legion  of 
Decency  and  to  patronize  it  would 
constitute  an  “occasion  of  sin.” 


’SQUAW  MAN’ BARN  GETS 
PLAQUE  AS  LANDMARK 

Hollywood. 

State  of  California,  which  down 
through  the  years  has  benefitted 
immeasurably  from  the  motion 
picture  industry,  both  tax-wise  and 
through  business  brought  in,  finally 
got  around  to  officially  recognizing 
Hollywood  historically  by  making 
the  barn  in  which  Cecil  B.  DeMille 
launched  production  in  Hollywood 
a  landmark. 

Dedication  ceremonies  were  held 
at  Paramount  studios  on  the  43d 
anniversary  of  the  producer-direc¬ 
tor  putting  “The  Squaw  Man”  be¬ 
fore  the  cameras.  The  barn,  now  a 
gym  on  Par  lot,  originally  was  lo¬ 
cated  on  site  of  the  Jesse  L.  Lasky 
Feature  Play  Co.,  forerunner  of 
Famous  Players-Lasky,  which  in 
turn  became  the  present  Para¬ 
mount  Pictures,  and  was  moved  to 
present  site  in  1927. 

Tremendous  strides  made  in  mo¬ 
tion  pictures  during  the  interven¬ 
ing  span  were  noted  by  DeMille, 
during  his  brief  address,  when  he 
revealed  his  first  picture  cost 
$15,450.25,  and  his  latest,  “The  10 
Commandments,”  $13,750,000. 

Leo  Carrillo,  member  of  the 
State  Park  Commission  and  whose 
family  goes  back  more  than  200 
years  in  California  history,  made 
the  actual  presentation  of  a  bronze 
plaque  designating  the  barn  as 
“Hollywood’s  first  major  film  com¬ 
pany  studio.”  John  Anson  Ford, 
chairman  of  L.  A.  County  Board  of 
Supervisors,  gave  the  address. 


Season’s  Greetings 


ESSANESS 

WOODS 

CHICAGO 


CONGRATULATIONS 

Alliance 

Amusement  Co. 

Chicago 

S.  J.  GREGORY,  General  Manager 


CONGRATULATIONS 

TO 

P'fi.'RIETY 

And  Thanks  to 
The  Distributors  of 

"MARTY" 

"I  AM  A  CAMERA" 

"LADY  KILLERS" 

"LA  STRADA" 

"LUST  FOR  LIFE" 

From 

LOUIS  RICHMOND 

KENMORE  THEATRE 
BOSTON 
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f  FROM  PARAMOUNT  SUNSET  CORPORATION 


Paramount  Sunset  Corporation 


5842  Sunset  Boulevard 


Hollywood  28,  California  jj 


In  the  Heart  of  Hollywood... 

Paramount  Sunset  Corporation  presents  the  newest  rental 
studios  in  Hollywood.  Facilities  include  double-wall  sound 
stages,  cutting  rooms  and  moviolas,  cameras,  sound,  light- 
■  ing,  projection,  dressing  rooms,  offices,  transportation  and 
supporting  departments.  The  studio  is  centrally  located 
adjacent  to  all  freeways  .  .  .  ample  parking.  Paramount 
Sunset  Corporation  offers  technical  knowledge  backed  by 
years  of  experience.  As  an  added  facility  Paramount 
Sunset  now  has  available  7000  acres  of  varied  scenic 
topography  -  55  minutes  from  Hollywood. 


'Ylnd  a  detected 


•  Vf 


Walter  Blake,  Jack  Berne;  ASSOCIATES  &  ALDRICH 
CO.  •  John  Carroll,  John  Auer;  CLARION  ENTER¬ 
PRISES,  INC.  •  Tom  R.  Curtis  -Producer;  TOM  R. 
CURTIS  PRODUCTIONS,  INC.  •  Jack  Denove,  Dick 
Denove;  JACK  DENOVE  PRODUCTIONS  •  Peter 
Elgar;  PETER  ELGAR  PRODUCTIONS  •  Robert 
Bassler,  Clarence  Eurist;  LIBRA  PRODUCTIONS,  INC. 
•  Hugh  McCollom;  LONE  RANGER  TELEVISION, 
INC.  •  Jack  Milner,  Dan  Milner;  MILNER— BROSr- 
PICTURES,  INC.  •  Wm.  Maginetti;  REGAL  FILMS, 
INC.  •  William  Burke;  SECURITY  PICTURES. 


Telephone 


HOIlywood  9-8111 


radio-television 
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And  Speaking  of  the  Good  Old 
Broadcasting  Days  Did  I  Ever 
Tell  You  About  the  Time-? 

By  ROBERT  TROUT 

It’s  not  that  I  really  enjoy  tell-  and  started  to  talk,  without  realiz¬ 
ing  stories  about  the  old  days  of  ing  it  was  going  to  be  one  of  the 
broadcasting,  a  quarter  of  a  cen-  fastest  broadcasts  on  record  The 
turv  ago  It’s  just  that  people  keep  authorities  had  told  me  that  the 
urging  me  to  train  would  stop,  but  they  hadn’t 
_ : _  tell  them  how  told  the  locomotive  engineer. 

Bit  was  then.  No  matter  what  happens  during 
•  Sig  Mickelsori,  an  election  campaign  these  days,  I 
:  for  example,  am  fortified  against  all  shocks,  be- 
i  the  Vice  Pres-  cause  I  learned  back  in  1932  that 
i  ident  in  charge  a  political  campaign  is  full  of  sur- 
;  of  News  and  prises. 

s  Public  Affairs.  After  Mr.  Roosevelt  had  been 
Sig  is  always  inaugurated,  I  introduced  him  to 
:  eager  to  hear  the  audience  at  home,  from  the 
;  anecdotes  White  House,  a  week  after  Inau- 

_ _ :  about  the  good  guration,  at  the  first  Fireside  Chat. 

old  days.  Of  The  President  explained  why  he 
Bob  Trout  course,  that  had  closed  the  nation’s  banks.  He 
mav  be  partly  because  he  has  never  didn’t  explain  what  we  were  to 
heard  any  of  mine  yet.  Something  use  for  money,  while  they  were 
always  happens;  he  is  called  to  the  closed.  But  the  resourceful  man- 
telephone  or  to  a  meeting  in  the  agement  of  the  radio  station— by 
conference  room.  Running  a  net-  this  time  removed  from  Alexan- 
work  television  and  radio  news  dria  to  Washington— thought  of  a 
o  .ration  does  keep  Sig  busy,  but  substitute  for  money. 

I  can  tell  that  he  wants  to  hear  j  Drat  Those  Banks  f 

about  old  times.  Every  time  I  re- - - — - - - ...  '  - 

luctantlv  start  to  reminisce  he  A  deal  was  made  with  the  pro- 

sen  s.  “Merciful  Heavens!”  in  a  very  prietor  of  a  nearby  lunch  room, 
friendly  way  Every  time  one  of  us  on  the  staff 

lllct  T  was  forced  to  read  a  commercial  for  the  lunch 

take  a  backward  iook  while  having  The  cooking^rasn't^utte’up 

"»'  barbed  haSuorstTnZg  "here  in 

to  my  barbers  habit  of  standing  .  Wpre 

“  vourWp!ceturee  inaf^n  mat  Urge.  Tbt  entonragedTlo  ma“e 

azine,  but  I  don't  think  they  should  S^Te'htnurfMd  ttf^nrie' 
have  printed  that-about  how  you  ^d.„th*Lf  tC^”fe£  ®eJ 
began.  ’  I  said:  “What  do  you  t?1  to  m  *v  ^  ' 


I  said:  What  do  you 
The  barber  said:  “Well, 


The  Joke’s  On  Me 

■  —By  EDDIE  DAVIS 

In  my  25  years  .as  a  comedy  wanted  me  to  balance  the  budget, 
writer  I’ve  supplied  funny  lines  to  They  thought  if  I  could  pay  my 
such  comedians  as  Eddie  Ciutor,  taxes  through  the  nose,  their 
Ed  Wynn,  A1  Jolson,  Milton  Berle,  troubles  would  be  over.  So  off  I 
Jimmy  Durante,  Garry  Moore,  went.  The  train  was  jammed. 
Martha  Raye,  Willie  Howard,  And  what  happens?  I  had  to  share 
Danny  Thomas,  Buddy  Hackett,  my  upper  berth  with  a  guy  named 
Jan  Murray,  Joey  Adams  and  A1  Joe.  It  was  too  crowded  up  there 
Kelley,  Olson  &  Johnson,  Jackie  for  both  of  us  to  get  undressed  at 
Gleason  and  others.  During  that  the  same  time,  so  I  comes  down, 
period  the  Eddie  Davis  career  has  Joe  stays  up,  he  takes  off  his  coat, 
spanned  some  25,000  jokes — an  av-  Then  Joe  comes  down,  I  goes  up 
erage  of  1,000  jokes  a  year.  Since  ...  I  takes  off  my  shoes.  I  comes 
1931  these  jokes  have  gone  through  down  .  .  .  Joe  goes  up,  he  takes  off 
one  depression,  two  wars,  three  his  shirt.  Joe  comes  down  ...  I 
presidents  and  have  kept  all  my  goes  up,  I  takes  off  my  pants.  I 


relatives  alive. 


comes  down  .  .  .  Joe  goCs  up,  he 


So  sit  hack,  relax,  and  remem-  ]  Pu^s  on  k*s  Pajamas.  Joe  comes 


BILL  SHIPLEY 


“The  Buccaneers’’  f  or  S  Y  L  V  A  N I A  who  started  me  off  in  the  boff- 
YoV<-A.r®  fo»  ^  AL  busting  business.  It  was  while 

» i  The  Big  Story  for  VICKS  working  for  Cantor  that  I  learned 
SHOW”  that  comedy  was  a  serious  busi¬ 

ness — an  around-the-clock  job  ac¬ 
companied  by  a  steady  diet  of 


|  her  .  ,  .  The  Joke  Von  Me:  d°wn  ♦  .  .  I  goes  up,  I  puts  on  my 

pajamas.  Now  we’re  ready  to  turn 
out  the  lights  and  go  to  sleep. 


What  happens  .  .  .?  It’s  morning! 

Wnile  W_  ffntta  start,  all  nvpr  acrainf 


We  gotta  start  all  over  again! 

I  comes  down,  Joe  stays  up  .  .  . 
He  takes  off  his  pajamas.  Joe 
comes  down  ...  I  goes  up,  I  takes 


gineer  who  has  two  sets  of  twins  black  coffee  and  benzedrine.  Look-  my  pajamas.  I  comes  down  .  . , 


at  home.  And  a. haggard  lady  critic  ing  back  through  the  files  I  un- 


Joe  goes  up,  he  puts  ■on  my  pants. 


just  back  from  a'  lengthy  trip  up  covered  the  first  gag  I  ever  wrote  J°f  comes  down  .  .  .  I  goes  up,  I 
the  Amazon  dropped  in  to  ask  for  for  the  banjo-eyed  comedian — a  hit  Puts  ,9n  "1S  shirt*  I  comes  down 


the  Amazon  dropped  in  to  ask  for  for  the  banjo-eyed  comedian — a  hit 
a  ticket  for  Phil  Baker’s  show,  of  banter  between  Cantor  and  an- 
“The  $64  Question.”  nouncer  Jimmy  Wallington; 

When  I  said  that  tv  news  should  Wallington:  Eddie,  are  you  pop- 


.  .  .  Joe  goes  up,  he  puts  on  my 
shoes.  Joe  comes  down  ...  I 
goes  up,  I  puts  on  his, coat.  Now 
I  don’t  know  whether  Pm  Joe,  or 


be  more  like  radio  news,  I  meant  ular  with  your  radio  fans!  Did  you  Vr*  else  of  double 

it  would  be  nice  if  television  could  know  that  the  sponsor  received  indemnity'  He  cets  off  at  mv  sta 

find  the  time  to  put  on  as  much  over  25,000  letters  telling  him  how  {fmf^nd  1  sets  off  at  his  rtatfon 
V  wc  ac  rartin  Tf  thor*  wot*  an?  1  «eiS  0n  ai  niS  Station. 


i.-ws  as  radio  does.  If  there  were  much  they  enjoyed  the  program?  Hi  if  -  +  7 

television  news  programs  at  fre-  Just  think  of  it-25,000  letters!  S  'ws  her  a?ms  Iroun^r^  neck 
quent  intervals,  day  and  night,  all  May  I  be  the  first  to  congratulate  gh  L  r  *  d  Sand  savs 
over  the  dial— as  there  are  in  radio  you.  (Seizes  Cantors  Hand ,  Pumps  -Consratulations  Joe— vou’re  the 
these  days-there  would  be  room  It.) 


It  was  a  financial  blow  when  the 


yoii  kno\ “  about  how  you  stai'ted  d  SSTSS?,  “e 

theie  wasnt  an  1_e“hy-  Now  that  I  have  arrived  at  this 

pnen  •  .  ,  ^  ,,  stage  of  senility,  perhaps  I  can  be 

No,  I  wasn’t  required  to  use  the  anowed  the  customary  liberty  of 
broom  and  dustpan  by  the  network  i00king  ahead.  Not  very  far  ahead, 
authorities.  But  in  my  first  year  on  Say  just  into  the  midd]e  0f  next 
the  air  I  did  have  a  number  of  week 

other  experiences,  and  some  of  Nobody  askei  me,  but  if  anybody 
them  taught  me  valuable  lessons  had  asked>  I’d  be  prepared  to  an- 
in  the  new  art  of  being  a  broad-  swer  the  question:  what  do  you 
caster.  think  the  state  of  broadcast  news 

There  was  the  time  an  inventor  should  be  in  the  near  future? 
came  into  the  station,  in  Virginia,  Answer:  In  my  opinion,  radio 
with  an  automatic  fire  extinguisher,  news  should  be  more  like  televi- 
He  bought  time  on  the  air  for.  me  sion  news.  And  television  news 
to  do  a  sponsored  special  event,  should  be  more  like  radio  news. 

In  a  garage  in  Alexandria,  while  I  The  coming  of  television,  and 
described  the  scene  for  the  home  its  coverage  of  news  events,  showed 
audience,  the  inventor  set  fire  to  that  people  like  to  see  what  the 
a  bundle  of  hay.  The  extinguisher  event  looks  like.  That’s  not  a  new 
put  out  the  blaze  automatically.  discovery.  Since  long  before  the 
It  was  an  exciting  broadcast,  invention  of  the  printing  press, 
right  through  the  point  at  which  when  all'  stories  were  relayed  by 
the  fire  engines  arrived,  to  try  to  word  of  mouth,  reporters  have 
keep  the  fire  from  spreading  to  been  telling  their  audiences  what 
the  nearby  houses.  (It  was  too  late  things  looked  like.  On  radio,  when 
to  save  the  garage.)  The  program  I  have  been  faced  with  the  job  of 
was  supposed  to  end  with  an  inter-  describing  into  a  microphone  some- 
view  with  the  inventor  who  had  thing  happening  in  front  of  me— 
sponsored  it,  but  it  turned  out  that  whether  it  is  a  political  convention 
while  we  were  on  the  air  he  was  or  a  Mississippi  flood— I  have  al- 
called  out  of  town.  ways  tried  to  say  what  shapes  I 

That  taught  me  that  the  sponsor  see  and  what  colors,  what  the 
is  always  right  but  it’s  best  to  get  smells  are  and  the  sounds,  and  the 
him  to  pay  for  the  program  in  expressions  of  peoples’  faces  and 
advance.  the  attitudes  of  their  bodies — 

I  learned  another  lesson  the  day  which  can  indicate  .  the  emotions 
the  circus  came  to  town  and  I  was  they  may  be  feeling.  The  wrinkles 
sent  to  interview  a  midget  from  in  the  pale  tan  linen  coat  that  Sen- 
the  side  show,  while  both  of  us  ator  Kefauver  was  wearing;  the 
were  riding  in  the  ferris  wheel,  aroma  of  frankfurters  and  popcorn 
What  nobody  stopped  to  think  of  in  the  Cow  Palace;  the  thrust  of 
was  that  an  essential  part  of  a  fer-  Joseph  Martin’s  jaw  as  he  pro- 
ris  wheel  is  the  axle,  and  an  essen-  nounced  those  two  syllables,  “Joe 
tiai  part  of  a  microphone  is  the  Smith.” 

c^blc,  and  when  the  cable  wraps  From  the  response  that  I  get, 
around  the  axle,  you’re  in  trouble,  now  in  1956,  from  the  listeners^ 
At  the  critical  moment,  the  mid-  after  an  event  like  the  Conventions, 
get  was  holding  on  to  the  micro-  it  seems  to  me  that  the  radio  audi- 
phone.  As  it  shot  out  of  the  car,  ence  is  just  as  enthusiastic  now 
lit  gripped  it  even  more  tightly,  about  pictures  drawn  with  words 
and  1  gripped  the  midget’s  legs  as  they  were  during  the  Conven- 
just  as  the  ferris  wheel  was  brought  tions  of  1936.  So,  I  believe  that  all 
to  a  stop.  The  last  words  spoken  of  us  who  send  our  words  out 
on  the  prog  am  were  mine,  shouted  through  radio  transmitters  should 
hoarsely,  some  distance  from  the  take  care  to  create  pictures  with 
microphone,  at  the  midget.  I  said,  words  whenever  we  can.  After  all, 
“Let  go,  let  the  microphone  go,  the  novelists  have  been  doing  it 
let  it  go!”  profitably  for  years. 

1  hal  taught  me  that  a  newsman  j  And  nf  i 

should  be  impartial  and  objective,  ■’— *  •  -  And  Speaking  of  Novelists  | 

and  should  not  try  to  force  his  (Speaking  of  what  the  novelists 
opinion,  on  anvone  else;  but  if  you  have  been  doing,  where  have  they 
must  browbeat  someone  it’s  easier  been  doing  their  research  for  the 
to  browbeat  a  midget.  female  characters  in  the  novels 

My  broadcasting  education  was  about  television?  Before  I  was  half 

ronfinned  whpn  Now  York’s  GfcV.r ,M1  through..  •  the- latest,  -  Roto 

e  nor,  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  came  Moore’s  “Pitchman,”  I  tore  my- 
through  Alexandria  on  his  cam-  self  away  from  the  book  and  de- 
paign  train.  I  was  sent  to  the  rail-  cided  to  rush  right  over  to  the 
road  station  to  broadcast  the  Dem-  television  studios  to  ogle  the  girls, 
ocratic  candidate’s  message  from  Then  I  realized  I  was  in  the  tele- 
the  rear  platform  of  his  observa-  vision/  studios.  The  only  two  girls 
tion  car.  When  the  train  came  into  had  dropped  in  while  I  had  been 
sight  round  the  bend,  I  pot  the  air  reading.  One  was  a  lady  audio 


then  for  numerous  types  of  tv  news  Cantor  ouch!!!  What  a  dilemmiaf 

broadcasts,  giving  the  home  view-  Wallington:  What’s  the  matter,  Broadway  -Shows 

ers  the  chance  to  choose  the  kind  Eddie’  croanway  onous 

of  news  programs  that  each  liked  r«— oRnnn  wtore  (My  first  Broadway  show  icas 

best.  More  television  news  pro-  "George  White's  Scandals,"  star- 

grams  could  provide  more  variety  and  see  kow  your  hand  fee  s.  ring  Eugene  Howard.  In 

in  tv  news  programs.  And  I  don’t  Wynn:  During  his  vacation  one  of  the  sketches  Willie  is  a  child 

see  why  variety  should  not  be  the  01ie  summer  Cantor  farmed  me  out  psychologist :] 

spice  of  tv  news  ...  as  well  as  Jo  “The  Perfect  Fool.”  Since  Willie  Howard:  Never  feed  a 
t!:e  spice  of  Life,  Time,  Newsweek,  Wynns  trademark  is  his  silliness,  baby  milk  before  be  goes  to  sieep. 
Look,,  and  Confidential.  he  required  material  such  as.  the  Because  overnight  the  milk  turns 

However,  I  don’t  recommend  for  fc  blowings  into  cheese,  the  cheese  into  butter, 

tv  the  kind  of  remote,  special  Wynn:  I  walked  out  of  my  house  the  butter  into  fat,  the  fat  into 
events  that  I  sometimes  got  in-  the  other  day  and  started  crossing  alcohol — and  the  next  thing  you 
volved  in  back  in  radio’s  older  the  street  when  I  saw  a  woman  know  the  baby  wakes  up  with  a 
days.  Like  the  return  of  President  driver  heading  straight  toward  me.  hangover! 

Roosevelt  to  the  United  States,  Quick  as  a  flash  I  ran  back  into  (My  first  book  show  was  “Hold 
£onJ„iLva2,tion  Wta»  the  house,  closed  the  door— ran  to  Your  Hats"  which  starred  Al 

the  White  House  sa!d  the  pres‘dent  into  the  bedroom,  closed  the  door  Jolson  an(1  Martha  Raye:) 
would  like  to  make  a  speech  to  the  — ran  into  the  closet,  closed  the  _  .  -  . 


“Congratulations,  Joe — you’re  the 
father  of  a  nine  pound  baby  boy!” 
What  a  dilemmia! 

Broadway  'Shows 
[My  first  Broadway  show  ioas 
“George  White's  Scandals star¬ 
ring  Willie  &  Eugene  Howard.  In 


would  like  to  make  a  speech  to  the 


Navy  cruiser  in  Oregon.  I  was  sent 


.  but  she  hit  me! 


Joe  Penner: 


vvuuiu  iaac  bu  maac  a  opttLii  tu  buc  1 au  unu  tuc  uuoli,  livocu  ui^  —  v  « T  . 

nation,  as  he  disembarked  from  a  door  .  .  .  but  she  hit  me!  Jolson:  Oh,  so  you  won  t  go  out 

Navy  cruiser  In  Oregon.  I  was  sent  joe  Penner:  The  following  r ’  havTalt  Yhe  °eMs’  Twan^  ‘se'e 

fntr°oduceehimUntry  P°rtland  t0  Broadcasting  season  *  went  to  work  fhis  mtle  biackgbook?  Well.  Vs 

introauce  rum.  for  Joe  Penner,  the  Wanna  Buy  A  iftori#>d  with  friHc’  nampq _ all  listed 

It  turned  out  to  he  quite  an  in-  Duck ”  comedian  who  never  layed  in  ainhabetical  order  from  A  to  Z 

troduction.  I  was  standing  on  the  an  eaa  And  sveakina  of  eaas  m  alP“at)etlcdl  o^dei  Horn  A  to  z. 

wharf,  gazing  at  the  cruislr's  deck  c  i  ,»  s™  Ray,,:  Yeah?  What’s  the  first 

as  I  talked,  looking  hopefully  for  .  girl’s  name? 


wharf,  gazing  at  the  cruiser’s  deck 
as  I  talked,  looking  hopefully  for 


What’s  the  first 


a  sign  of  the  President  That  is  I  are  you?  TeU  me'  did  you  have  a 
wa^Eopeful  te  t^e  flYst  lS  min-  *>°d  time  oyer  ‘he  ^ter  holiday? 
utes.  But  hopeless  by  the  end  of  ...*!e,iner_:  Yeah,  You  know,  my 


Jolson:  (Thumbing  through 

book.)  Zelda! 

Bit  from  “ Follow  the  Girls,” 


the  second  15  minutes.  And  I  be-  little  nephew  came  to  visit  .me,  and  between  jackie  Gleason  and  Gert- 
came  resigned  after  I  had  gone  on  was  he  a  nuisance,  I  didn  t  mind  rude  Niegen. 

for  45  minutes.  It  was  nearly  an  She,n  he  asked  me  to  hide  the  * 

hour,  something  more  than  55  min-  Easter  eggs,  but  when  he  asked  Gleason  oh  baby,  I  love  you, 

utes,  when  Mr.  Roosevelt  came  me  to  lay ’em— that  was  going  too  ,„(R“ba  ' *  J1™*, 

down  the  gangplank  and  stood  be-  far!  "  P  y 

side  me.  I  said:  “Ladies  and  gen-  Jimmy  Durante:  This  dialog  ner^nips./ _ *  ^  ^  ^  ^  ^ 


tlemen,  the  President  of  the  took  place  between  Durante  and 
United  States/’  and  held  the  micro-  his  popular  side  kick  Garry  Moore: 


Gleason:  Oh,  baby,  I  love  you. 
(Rubs  her  hips)  I  love  you. 
(Rubs  her  hips.)  I  love  you.  ( Rubs 
her  hips.) 

Niesen:  Brother,  this  is  the  first 


phone  up  to  his  face.  The  President  Moore:  Jimmy,  I  haven’t  seen 
said:  “I’m  glad  to  be  hack.”  I  said:  y°u  around  for  weeks?  Where 
“This  is  the  Columbia  Broadcast-  have  you  been? 


his  popular  side  kick  Garry  Moore:  time  I’ve  ever  been  loved  and 
Moore:  Jimmy,  I  haven’t  seen  simonized  at  the  same  time. 


ing  System.” 

I  still  seem  to  be  saying  it. 


Durante:  Had  to  go  to  Wash¬ 
ington,  Garry.  The  Government 


Recognition  Of  Music  In  Video 


By  HARRY  SOSNIK 


( From  “Ankles  Aweigh,”  Lew 
Parker  tries  to  entice  comedienne 
Betty  Keane  into  dating  him:) 

Parker:  How  about  going  out 
with  me  tonight?  I  promise  not 
to  hug  you,  kiss  you  or  even  put 
my  arms  around  you.  I’ll  act  like 
a  perfect  gentleman. 

Keane:  Brother,  you  just  talked 
yourself  out  of  a  helluva  date! 


I  had  the  honor  to  be  inyited  to  It  seemed  as  though  the  word  *  *  * 

the  dinner  for  the  presentations  of  music  (to  borrow  from  Ernie  I  started  with  Cantor,  it's  fitting 
the  Sylvania  Awards  for  1956  and  Kovacs’  acceptance  speech  in  which  that  I  end  with  him.  During  one 
a  point  I  have  been  trying  to  make  he  was  referring  to  the  stigma  of  our  broadcasts,  back  in  ’35  we 
for  some  seven  years  in  the  various  attached  to  doing  a  summer  series)  needed  a  blackout  line  for  the  clos- 
articles  I  have  been  asked  to  write  “was  almost  like  committing  a  ing  sketch.  I  supplied  the  line,  but 
for  Variety  and  other  publications,  public  indiscretion”  and  was  taboo.  Cantor  refused  it. 
for  the  recognition  of  the  service  And  this  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  “Take  it  out!”  he  said.  I  argued, 
of  music  in  tv,  struck  me  more  Deems  Taylor  as  head  of  the  com-  “Never!  It’s  a  masterpiece!” 
forcibly  than  ever  before.  mittee  for  the  selection  of  the  “Okay,”  he  relented,  “We’ll  keep 

The  reception,  dinner  and  the  award  winners  should  of  all  people  it  in.  But  I’m  warning  you1— if  I 
presentations  of  awards  were  beau-  be  expected  to  remember  that  lay  an  egg  with  that  gag,  you're 
tifully  handled  by  Don  Mitchell,  there  is  a  music  profession  in  tv  as  going  to  be  in  trouble.”  . 
president  of  the  Sylvania  Co.  and  well  as  in  the  movie,  theatre,  and  I  brooded  over  that  line  right  up 
Don  Ameche.  There  was  a  mini-  concert  fields.  to  air  time.  Backstage  during  the 

mum  of  speeches  and  just  enough  For  example;  Robert  Russell  broadcast,  my  tension  mounted, 
film  clips,  when  necessary,  to  make  Bennett  has  done  some  splendid  Then,  just  at  the  precise  moment 
the  presentation  interesting.  As  I  music  for  television.  Other  com-  when  he  delivered  the  fatal  line,  I 
understand,  the  affair  was  almost  poser-conductors,  simetimes  under  slipped  off  my  trousers — exposing 
three  hours  shorter  than  the  one  almost  insurmountable  obstacles,  my  long  woolen  underwear — and 
held  the  previous  year,  Awards  and  are  doing  excellent  work  every  day  marched  blithely  across  the  stage 
citations  were  deservedly  given  to  and  this  in  spite  of  the  fact,  as  I  behind  him. 
the  best  actors,  actresses,  directors,  have  said  many  times  before,  the  The  studio  audience  howled! 
writers,  comedy  series,  news  re-  actual  mechanical  and  audio  pro-  To  this  day  Cantor  believes  it 
poriing,  documentary;  public  seiv-  j‘eciiori  of  the  music  is  never  as  was  the  gag  that  caused  the  hilari- 
ice,  etc.  However  with  the  excep-  good  as  it  could  and  should  be.  ous  response.  Wait  until  he  reads 
tion  of  the  “NBC  OPERA”  which  Yet  as  I,  the  only  practising  com-  tUis! 
is  brilliantly  conceived  and  per-  poser-conductoi  to  be  invited  to  the  So  there  you  have  it! 
formed  but  which  after  all  is  a  non  presentations,  looked  around  the,  'They  laughed  at  Fulton! 

profit-making  public  service  fea-  room  I  couldn't  help  but  feel  that  They  laughed  at  Marconi! 

ture,  there  was  no  mention  any-  this  oversight  -  was  completely  un-  They  laughed  at  Edison! 

where  of  anything  pertaining  to  fair  and  a  slight  to  the  members  ...  I  wonder  who  wrote  their 

music — in  short  no-music  category  of  the  tv  music  industry.  .  materinl? 


The  studio  audience  howled! 

To  this  day  Cantor .  believes  it 
was  the  gag  that  caused  the  hilari- 


So  there  you  have  it! 

'  They  laughed  at  Fulton! 

They  laughed  at  Marconi! 

They  laughed  at  Edison! 

...  I  wonder  who  wrote  their 
materinl? 
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and  Ih©  cry  lor  PROGRAM  LEADERSHIP 


By  GEORGE  ROSEN 


Television  goes  into  1957  in  the  somewhat  embarrass¬ 
ing  position  of  not  knowing  precisely  where  it  is  going 
or  how  even  to  get  there.  It’s  an  unparalled  situation. 
For  10  years  ago  when  tv  was  still  in  the  process  of  evolv¬ 
ing  its  initial  show  patterns  and  formulas  and  building 
its  economic  structure,  the  video  entrepeneurs  of  ’47  had 
the  courage  to  reach  out  and  try  the  untried.  It  wasn’t 
much  of  a  gamble  in  those  days.  Television  wasn’t  the 
billion-dollar  revenue-producing  industry  it  is  today.  The 
risk  was  small,  and  tv  had  everything  to  gain,  nothing 
to  lose. 

But  consider  the  plight  of  television  today;  The  still- 
young  medium  at  once  the  most  astounding  and  fascinat¬ 
ing  piece  of  electronic  wizardry  yet  conceived,  has  in  so 
short  a  period  practically  drained  off  all  available  ave¬ 
nues  of  entertainment.  It  only  took  10  years  to  achieve 
what  radio  managed  to  stretch  out  to  30— reaching  the 
point  of  diminishing  show  biz  returns.  Within  the  span 
of  a  single  decade  every  known  format  has  been  twice- 
told  and  tried.  The  Pat  Weavers  in  the  “think  big”  de¬ 
partment  and  the  Milton  Berles  in  the  one-man  personality 
arenas  have  come  and  gone.  A  puzzlement,  indeed,  that 
finds  the  spectum  fathers  baffled,  confused  and  worried. 

So  where  now?  With  the  dawn  of  ’57  comes  a  multi¬ 
plicity  of  problems  and  headaches  both  for  the  television 
networks  and,  in  turn,  the  YHF-blessed  station  owner — 
not  all  the  problems,  to  be  sure,  of  their  own  making, 
but  nonetheless  so  complex  in  character  and  so  designed 
for  harassment  as  to  threaten  their  continued  prosperity. 
For,  make  no  mistake  about  it,  after  10  years  of  spiraling 
income  and  the  kind  of  wealth  never  envisioned  in  radio’s 
brightest  day,  sponsor  restlessness  has  crept  into  the  pic¬ 
ture  for  perhaps  the  first  time  since  tv  graduated  cum 
laude  into  big  industry. 

What,  then,  are  these  major  problems  which,  at  year’s 
end,  provoked  so  much  soul-searching  among  advertisers, 
created  such  fears  and  apprehensions  that  boded  a  pos¬ 
sible  economic  tailspin  and  in  general  augured  a  whole 
reassessment  and  revaluation  of  a  medium  sorely  dis¬ 
tressed  by  its  own  shortcomings  as  the  “show  business 
in  a  hurry”? 

The  Spreading  Alarm  of 
Sponsors  Over  ‘No  Leadership 9 

The  major  problems  seemingly  are: 

(1)  More  sponsors  (than  the  networks  care  to  admit) 
are  concerned  and  alarmed  over  their  program  entries. 
If  contractual  loopholes  existed,  many  would  cancel  out. 
The  fact  that  under  existing  conditions  they  can’t 
has  heightened  network-client  sensitiveness  and  has 
strained  relations.  The  disenchanted  sponsor,  as  such, 
has  become  something  new  to  contend  with.  For  a  decade 
the  networks  slowly  but  surely  took  over  program  con¬ 
trol,  harnessing  all  available  creative  components,  setting 
their  sights  on  specific  patterns  and  goals  and  in  the  ag¬ 
gregate  acquitting  themselves  admirably.  The  sponsor 
and  the  television  audience  were  the  happier  for  it.  TV 
prospered  as  the  medium  generated  an  excitement  and 
sparked  a  brand  new  type  of  show  business. 

Then  suddenly  the  television  networks  ran  scared  in  the 
face  of  Congressional  inquisitions  and  threats  of  monop¬ 
oly  reprecussions  and  started  to  yield  control  of  their 
programming  to  outsiders.  There  was — and  is — no  longer 
any  direction.  True,  in  relinquishing  their  hold  on  pro¬ 
grams  the  networks  have  been  justified  in  copping  a  plea, 
for  there’s  no  doubt  that  the  Congressional  sleuths  were 
out  for  a  kill — and  still  are.  Yet  the  end  result  has  been 
somewhat  disastrous,  for  perhaps  with  the  major  excep¬ 
tion  of  the  CBS-inspired  “Playhouse  90”  dramatic  series, 
the  season’s  lone  hangover  from  television’s  pioneering 
spirit  in  terms  of  incepting  new  and  ambitious  program 
concepts,  the  ’56-’57  season  must  go  down  as  the  most 
uninspired,  pedestrian  semester  thus  far.  As  with  the 
sponsor,  the  networks  are  far  from  happy  over  the  situa¬ 
tion,  yet  paradoxically  find  themselves  straitjacketed  by 
the  continuing  probing  and  prowling  of  the  Cellars,  the 
Magnusons  and  the  Brickers.  When  and  where  it  .will 
end  remains  a  moot  point.  That  Washington  will  eventu¬ 
ally  exact  its  pound  of  flesh  is  more  or  less  considered 
foregone  conclusion.  The  sponsor,  with  his  multi-million 
dollar  program  investment,  can  only  hope  for  a  speedy 
return  to  network  control  of  shows  before  complete  dis¬ 
illusionment  sets  and  he  checks  out.  It’s  a  sorry  dilemma 
in  which  “outside  programmer”  (whose  chief  contribu¬ 
tion  has  been  the  half-hour  film)  emerges  as  the  sole 
beneficiary. 

Dismay  of  the  Advertiser 
4 Stuck9  With  Non-Cancellahility 

(2)  Perhaps  equally  vexing  to  today’s  television  spon¬ 
sor,  particularly  those  with  a  major  stake  in  the  30-minute 
filmed  show  (which  constitutes  the  bread-and-butter 
schedules  of  all  tv  networks)  is  the  demise  of  the  tradi¬ 
tionally  13-week  option  pattern.  If  a  client’s  entry  turns 
out  to  be  a  clinker  (as  so  many  have  this  season)  there’s 
practically  nothing  he  can  do  about  it  because  he’s  com¬ 
mitted  to  a  non-cancellable  39-week  contract.  He  has  no 
flexibility  in  which  to  move  around — unless  he  buys  up 
the  contract*  Since  the  average  half-hour  show  carries 
an  approximate  $40,000  production  tab.  (in  excess  of  $3,- 
500,000  time-and-program  per  season)  it’s  going  to  cost 
mm  a  cool  $1,000,000  or  perhaps  more  to  rid  himself  of 
his  non-pulling  show.  The  incessant  cries  from  Madison 
Ave.  to  “do  something  about  it”  are  at  last  reaching 
alarming  proportions.  The  networks  themselves  are  dis¬ 
turbed.  The  producers  say  they  can’t  operate  differently 
—that  it’s  essential  to  their  economic  life  blood  to  extract 


firm  39- week  deals  since  a  minium  of  $1,000,000  is  re¬ 
quired  to  deliver  26  half-hour  films.  It’s  a  sorry  formula 
all  around  and  it’s  'generally  conceded  that  unless  some 
pattern  is  evolved  whereby  a  sponsor  can  pay  a  “premium 
for  flexibility”  thus  giving  some  protection  to  the  film¬ 
maker,  advertisers  will  inevitably  desert  the  medium  in 
disgust  unless  tv  itself  kicks  up  its  heels  and  “goes  live” 
again.  And  since,  for  better  or  for  worse,  film  is  here  to 
stay  (for  there’s  no  doubt  that  certain  shows  lend  them¬ 
selves  more  handily  to  the  celluloid  treatment ) ,  it’s  a  safe 
conclusion  that  all  the  resources  of  Madison  Ave.  will  be 
directed  in  ’57  toward  finding  the  right  “premium  for 
flexibility.”  Sponsors,  agenices  and  the  networks  con¬ 
fess  it’s  the  only  salvation. 

Dilemma  of  Merchandising 
Mileage  Versus  Amusement 

(3)  Since  the  half-hour  film  buy  offers  the  sponsor  a 
summertime  bonus,  permitting  him  a  13-week  rerun  on 
his  series  on  a  practically  for-free  basis,  television  is  con¬ 
fronted  today  with  a  critical  problem  on  talent  develop¬ 
ment.  Since  program  costs  come  so  high,  the  client,  of 
course,  can’t  be  blamed  for  getting  the  additional  mile¬ 
age  from  his  program  fare  (no  matter  how  deep  the  re¬ 
sentment  or  disgust  of  the  viewer  who,  even  in  the  first 
place,  found  the  initial  runoff  wanting  in  entertainment, 
all  of  which  places  television  in  double  jeopardy.)  If  tv 
finds  itself  in  the  unfortunate  and  somewhat  untenable 
position  of  still  playing  around  with  old  formats,  old  ideas 
and  old  faces,  it’s  for  the  simple  reason  that  the  medium 
itself  has  forfeited  its  right  and  privilege  in  developing 
new  talent.  Since  summertime  is  “rerun  time”  with 


Hollywood. 

Poor  Ollie  Gordon!  Like  many  sensitive  to  Hollywood 
writers,  his  innards  were  allergic  to  script  conferences. 
He  resented  with  anger  the  mutilations  inflicted  upon  his 
precious  epic  by  the  producer,  director,  sponsor  and 
censor.  To  Ollie  the  conference  room  was  an  arena,  the 
producer  a  matador,  the  script  a  muleta,  and  he,  the  bull 
to  be  taunted  and  bloodletted  at  every  performance.  After 
every  session,  his  psoriasis  would  be  activated  and  his 
nervous  eyelid  would  twitch  on  the  double. 

On  this  particular  morning  Ollie’s  inside  was  a  Vesu¬ 
vius.  As  we  strolled  to  the  conference,  he  kept  generat¬ 
ing  steam  as  he  mumbled  recriminations,  stacking  them 
like  Danny  Thomas  does  so  effectively  in  the  “Jack  Story.” 

The  moment  we  entered  the  office,  before  Ollie  could 
give  vent  to  his  spleen,  Mr.  P  beat  him  to  the  punch.  He 
cooed:  “I  read  the  script  and  it’s  gorgeous.  I’m  sending 
it  to  mimeo  without  a  rewrite.” 

Ollie’s  fingers  clutched  at  empty  space.  Before  I. could 
reach  him,  he  plopped  to  the  floor.  The  studio  nurse 
rushed  in  with  a  Miltown,  but  it  was  too  late.  Ollie  was 
deader  than  vaudeville.  His  heart  just  couldn’t  take  the 
switch.  His  funeral  was  simple.  Everyone  connected  with 
the  show  was  there.  It  was  held  during  lunch  hour. 

George  Jessel  delivered  the  eulogy,  and  his  getaway 
line  was  appropriate.  He  solemnly  said,  “Somebody  up 
there  in  a  gray  flannel  robe  liked  him!”  ... 

Ollie  and  I  worked  together,  on  and  off,  for  three  years. 
He  sat  at  the  typewriter  while  I  paced.  Our  writing  life 
was  more  amiable  than  most  collaborators.  We  had  a 
common  gag  file,  our  wives  talked  to  each  other,  we  were 
both  halva  addicts,  we  shared  a  common  vial  of  insulin 
and  we  both  agreed,  thr#;  of  the  present  crop  of  comics  in 
tv,  Sid  Caeser  would  be  the  only  one  remembered  50 
years  from  now. 

One  particular  night,  I  was  wearing  out  a  rug,  trying 
to  get  a  first  act  finish.  Outside  the  wind  was  howling 
an  accompaniment  to  the  thunder,  the  lightning  and  the 
rain.  It  was  the  kind  of  a  night  Agatha  Christie  could 
describe  so  well.  Suddenly  the  lights  went  out.  A  damp, 
cold  breeze  swept  through  the  room.  The  chair  in  front 
of  the  typewriter  which  a  moment  ago  was  empty,  was 
now  occupied  by  a  gray  mass  of  smog.  It  was  Ollie. 

Though  I  wasn’t  aware  of  it,  I  knew  I  was  humming 
“Sylvia.”  Ollie’s  voice,  sounding  like  it  came  from  an 
echo  chamber,  was  pleasant  and  calm.  He  came  to  the 
point  pronto.  “Listen  carefully,  because  T  only  have  an 
hour.  I  came  down  from  up  there,  during  a  coffee  break 
and  also  a  break  from  the  fury  of  Moses,  The  old  boy  is 
in  ugly  mood  because  Presley  is  outgrossing  ‘The  Ten 
Commandments.’  ” 

Ollie  continued.  “Now,  let’s  get  dawn  to  cases.  The 
Celestial  Broadcasting  Co.  is  making  a  pilot  of  ‘Topper/ 
I’ve  been  assigned  as  head  writer.  I  want  you  to  come 
up  and  collaborate  with  me.”  I  broke  out  in  a  cold  sweat. 
Ollie  purred,  “I  can  manage  the  heavenly  characters,  but 
I  need  you  for  the  earthoplasmic  sequences.” 

While  Ollie  waited  for  an  answer,  I  fumbled  for  ex¬ 
cuses.  “Ollie,  you  flatter  me,  but  I— 
up  and  leave  Earth  like  that.”  Ollie  started  to  fidget. 

“I — I — I  just  planted  a  fig  tree  and  it  needs  my  undi¬ 
vided  attention  .  .  .  there's  a  load  of  re-run  coin  I  haven’t 
started  to  enjoy  yet  .  .  .  Oh,  yes,  and  there’s  those  tickets 
for  ‘My  Fair  Lady’  I  managed  to  get  for  three  years  from 
now  ...”  My  voice  trailed  off  as  I  realized  I  was  talking 
silly, 

Ollie  put  on  the  pressure.  “It’s  heaven  up  there  for 


sponsors  committed  to  year-round  network  deals,  the  days 
of  the  summer  hiatus  are  over.  There  is  ho  longer  room 
in  which  to  experiment.  All  the  old  and  still-existing 
faces  and  formats  came  either  out  of  radio  (even  “I  Love 
Lucy”  was  once  “My  Favorite  Husband”  on  the  audio 
network),  or  the  niteries  or  films.  They’ve  all  been  drained 
dry.  The  alarming  and  disturbing  truth  is  that,  while 
everyone  concedes  that  the  “new  faces”  must  inevitably 
come  out  of  tv  itself,  the  medium  is  doing  exactly  noth¬ 
ing  about  it. 

* Upsetting 9  Influences  Injected 
By  Major  Theatre  Producers 

(4)  At  a  time  when  “sponsor  squawks”  are  running 
high,  the  emergence  of  the  high-voltage  feature  film  li¬ 
braries  (20th,  Warner,  Metro,  RKO,  etc.),  could  well  be 
the  one:two  punch  to  bring  the  networks  out  of  their  pres¬ 
ent-day  lethargy.  In  terms  of  potential  sponsor  accept¬ 
ance  for  at  least  the  next  two  years,  many  of  the  big  tv¬ 
conscious  advertisers  look  upon  the  feature  pix  product 
as  the  “fourth  network”  as  the  Colgates,  the  Levers,  the 
P  &  G’s,  etc.,  eye  the  zooming  local  ratings  as  attractive 
spot  buys.  And  as  more  and  more,  of  the  big  client  coin 
is  channelled  into  stations  waving  the  feature  film  ban¬ 
ner,  the  likelihood  of  giant-size  appropriations  being  si¬ 
phoned  off  network  programming  looms  menacingly  and 
ever-present. 

The  ball’s  been  tossed  to  the  networks.  Just  what 
they’ll  do  about  it  remains  in  the  area  of  speculation.  It 
could  be  the  most  exciting  tv  story  of  the  year— again, 
they  could  blow  it. 


writers  .  .  .  real  heaven.  Complete  control  of  material 
,  .  .  100%  ownership  ...  no  speculation  .  .  .  yakking 
studio  audiences  ...  a  policing  system  for  re-runs  .  .  . 
credits  never  cut  for  time  ...”  I  suddenly  found  myself 
drooling.  “ .  .  .  Every  show  has  a  sponsor.  Paradise 
Estates  will  bankroll  ours.  They  subdivide  and  lease 
clouds. 

“There  are  so  many  name  writers  up  there.  What  do 
you  want  with  a  hack  like  me?” 

Ollie  snorted.  “Humph,  some  writers.  I’m  offered  a 
writer  by  the  name  of  Milton.  I’m  thinking  its  Josefsberg, 
but  it  turns  out  that  Milton  is  his  second  name.  After 
two  hours  of  pitching,  he  comes  up  with  this:  ‘Anon,  they 
move  in  perfect  phalanx  to  the  Dorian  mood  of  flutes  and 
soft  recorders.’” 

“Hardly  a  line  for  Henny  Youngman,”  I  muttered. 

“I  sat  for  three  days  with  a  hot  team,  Aristotle  and 
Plato.  Here’s  their  conception  of  a  blackout,  ‘These  are 
the  Fates,  daughters  of  necessity — Lachesis,  singing  of 
the  past,  Clotho  of  the  present,  Atropois  of  the  future.’  ” 

I  was.  sympathetic.  “Even  a  laugh  track  couldn’t  help 
that.” 

The  gray  mass  stifled  a  titter  and  continued.  “A  writer, 
Victor  Hugo,  looked  promising.  But  he  couldn’t  wri'e 
tight.  For  a  story  premise,  he  brings  in  1,8G5  pages.  And 
we're  only  allowed  43  pages  of  dialog.” 

Ollie  speeded  up  his  conversation  as  time  was  running 
out,  “I’d  consider  Dostoevsky,  but  he’s  down  here  haunt¬ 
ing  Marilyn  Monroe  into  playing  Grushenko  in  his  ‘Broth¬ 
ers  Karamazov.’  ” 

I  was  determined  to  keep  the  gab  going.  “What  about 
Will  Shakespeare?” 

Ollie  shook  hib  smoggy  head.  “Can’t  touch  him.  His 
head  is  in  the  clouds  since  he  started  writing  for  Frank 
Baxter.  He’d  rather  spend  his  time  in  the  Brown  Halo,  a 
popular  restaurant  where  writers  congregate,  and  make 
.  caustic  adlibs  about  people  in  the  trade.  He  had  this  to 
say  about  a  critic,  ‘He  "jests  at  scars,  that  never  felt  a 
wound/  Great,  huh?”  I  nodded. 

Ollie  suddenly  realized  I  was  sparring  for  time;  He 
pleaded,  “Please  stop  stalling.  I’m  on  the  spot.  What  do 
you  say?” 

I,  too,  was  on  the  spot.  I  just  had  to  be  blunt.  “Ollie, 
I’m  sorry,  but  I  just  can’t  work  with  you.  You  know  what 
smog  does  to  my  eyes,  throat  and  sinuses.  And  I  don’t 
know  whether  you  even  have  Blue  Cross  up  there.  In 
your  state,  we’re  just  not  compatible.”  Ollie  didn’t  an¬ 
swer.  He  was  too  choked  up.  He  had  swallowed  a  piece 
of  his  chin.  Without  &  parting  word,  he  did  a  quick 
dissolve. 

Ten  years  passed  by.  It  was  Wednesday  morning.  I 
knew  it  was  Wednesday  because  I  was  reading  Variety. 
I  turned  to  the  TV  Reviews  to  see  what  “Goog"  had  to 
say  about  a  show  of  mine  that  opened  over  the  week-end. 
I  expected  the  usual — “Material  sub-standard  ...  of  old 
vintage  .  .  .  story  unbelievable.”  The  opening  paragraph 
made . me. . tremble.  It  was  a.. rave.  It. said,... “Amy  comic 
can  become  a  hero  with  this  brand  of  writing.  It’s  fool¬ 
proof!”  My  eyefs  dimmed.  I  felt  oozy  all  over,  like  I  had 
just  come  out  of  a  swamp.  I  thumbed  the  pages  until  I 
came  to  the  obituary  notices.  “Yup,  there  was  my  name!” 
To  check  on  Variety,  I  looked  into  the  mirror.  “Yup,  I 
was  a  gray  mass  of  smog.  I  made  my  exit  through  a 
closed  door  and  ballooned  upwards  like  a  floating  klans- 
man.  “Ollie,  Ollie,  wait  for  me  .  ,  .  ” 


Here  Comes  Mr.  Gordon 


By  ALAN  LIPSCOTT  ■ 
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How  Wrong  Can  You  Be 
With  100  Million  Weekly 
Home  Hours  of  Viewing  ? 

_ _By  OLIVER  TREYZ _ 

(V.P.,  ABC-TV  Network ) 


If  this  article  (written  circa  mid¬ 
night  Dec.  26-27)  shows  the  defect 
of  too-hurried  preparation,  let’s 
hope  that  it  may  bear  some  evi¬ 
dence  of  true  year-end  perspective 
of  where  ABC  now  is  and  what  lies 
ahead  in  the  1957-1958  television 
season.  And  if  it  suffers  from  the 
“newness”  of  one  whose  second 
ABC  tenure  is  barely  10  weeks, 
perhaps  the  industrywide  orienta¬ 
tion  of  my  previous  post  at  TvB 
(after  seven  years  at  ABC)  will 
give  it  an  objectivity  sometimes 
absent  *  in  a  strictly  competitive 
point  of  view. 

ABC-TV  enters  1957  with  the 
certainty  of  powerful  forward 
thrusts. 

A  new  recognition  from  adver¬ 
tisers. 

A  large  public  following. 

The  combination  of  these  twin 
and  related  developments  has  car¬ 
ried  the  ABC-TV  evening  commer¬ 
cial  schedule  to  a  Nielsen  circu¬ 
lation  (as  of  the  latest  report  for 
the  two  weeks  ending  Nov.  24)  of 
over  100  million  weekly  home 
hours  of  viewing. 

While  this  alltime  high  in  our 
circulation  represents  a  28%  gain 
over  the  79,000,000  home  hours  of 
one  year  ago,  it  also  means  a  dc- 
c  Unin  a  unit  cost  for  our  advertis¬ 
ers.  The  101,851,000  weekly  home 
hours  of  evening  circulation  are 
now  purchased  by  an  advertiser 
investment  (time  and  talent)  of  an 
estimated  $1,985,000.  This  com¬ 
pares  wi'h  79,000,000  weekly  home 
hours  at  a  total  advertiser  cost  of 
$1,712,000  one  year  ago.  With  cir¬ 
culation  rising  faster  than  costs, 
ABC-TV’s  cost  per  thousand  homes 
delivered  per  evening'  commercial 
minute  is  down,  in  one  year’s  time, 
from  $3.60  to  $3.25. 

Every  move  we,  are  now  plan¬ 
ning  is  designed  to  accelerate  these 
basic  trends  of  increasing  circula¬ 
tion  and  declining  real  costs.  This 
plan  now  involves  every  facet  and 
department  of  our  network,  with  the 
fullest  cooperation  and  participa¬ 
tion  of  our  entire  staff.  It  is  a  time 
for  doing,  for  creativity  and  crafts¬ 
manship  of  the  highest  order  in 
all  areas:  new  programs,  new  tech¬ 
niques,  new  sales  patterns,  new 
facilities,  new  stations. 

1  $60.000,000  Can 'Help'  | 

These  plans  will  be  buttressed 
by  money  (whose  store  has  been 
increased  by  the  new  AB-PT  $60,- 
000,000  loan)  and  our  most  impor¬ 
tant  asset,  people  —  our  present 
team  and  new  executives  such  as 
Program  Veepee  Jim  Aubrey— plus 
ideas  that  have  been  hammered 
out  in  thorough  discussion  among 
our  executives. 

The  new  “Frank  Sinatra  Show,” 
the  new  evening  program  by  Walt 
Disney,  and  three  new  programs 
produced  by  Warner  Bros,  indicate 


ABC-TV’s  faster  talent  and  pro¬ 
gram  pace  in  1957.  In  addition, 
the  new  availability  of  the  nation’s 
most  modern  production  plant  at 
Warner  Bros,  offers  ABC-TV’s  in¬ 
dependent  producers  film  facilities 
and  unequalled  production  value 
opportunities  for  our  other  new 
programs  such  as  “The  Califor¬ 
nians”  and  our  new  musical  come¬ 
dy,  “Tin  Pan  Sally.” 

These  moves  can  only  enhance 
ABC’s  competitive  position  ( now 
No.  2)  in  the  markets  where  it  has 
equal  access  to  the  viewing  pub¬ 
lic.  The  final  Trendex  of  the  year 
finds  ABC-TV  leading  in  11  Class 
A  half  hours  versus  seven  for  the 
next  competitor. 

But  the  evaluation  of  the  cer¬ 
tainty  of  ABC's  gain  (where  it  has 
the  opportunity  to  compete)  must 
be  tempered  with  an  assessment 
of  the  likelihood  that  Government 
action  in  1957  will  broaden  the 
number  of  competitive  markets. 

If,  and  the  promise  is  bright,  ABC 
obtains — by  the  fall  of  1957 — equal 
access  to  the  presently  channel-shy 
markets  such  as  Boston  and  St. 
Louis  and  if  the  FCC  implements 
its  plans  for  the  “development  of 
a  nationwide  competitive  service” 
by  allocating  new  competitive 
channels  in  present  restricted  mar¬ 
kets  such  as  Birmingham,  Louis¬ 
ville  and  New  Orelans,  then  the 
1957-1958  season  will  be  entered  in 
the  television  record  book  as  the 
year  when  ABC-TV  arrived, 

Thus,  the  ABC-TV  Network 
(with  its  strengthened  financial 
and  program  position)  will  increas¬ 
ingly  benefit — in  direct  proportion 
to  its  strides — its  advertisers,  af¬ 
filiates.  audience  (and,  alas,  its 
competitors)  by  providing  the  en¬ 
tire  television  industry  three  net¬ 
work  strength. 

First  Olive  Out 
Of  The  Bottle 

-—By  Sherwood  Schwartz— 

An  incident  has  occurred  lately 
in  the  television  industry,  which 
has  passed  seemingly  unnoticed. 
However,  I  believe  this  incident 
may  very  possibly  be  setting  a  new 
pattern  in  telecasting.  And  if  this 
is  so,  I'm  afraid  we  have  a  prob¬ 
lem  on  our  hands  which  may  as¬ 
sume  major  proportions. 

The  incident  to  which  I  refer  is 
the  naming*  of  the  new  cigaret  by 
the  American  Tobacco  Co.  They 
call  this  new  cigaret,  “Hit  Parade.” 
This  seems  innocent  enough  on 
the  surface,  but  if  you  probe  just 
a  bit  deeper  there  is  a  great  sig¬ 
nificance  in  this.  You  see,  this  is 


JIM  AYLWARD 


“The  Ol'  Music  Club  Chairman” 

sincerely  thanks  all  those  who  have 
helped  make  his  first  season  on 
YVHIL,  Boston,  Bed  Cord,  Mass.,  a 
great  one. 


the  first  instance  in  television 
where  the  sponsor  has  named  his 
product  after  his  tv  show.  Many 
many  tv  shows  Thave  been  named 
after  products,  but,  I  repeat,  this 
is  the  first  time  a  product  has  been 
named  after  a  tv  show. 

If  this  were  to  remain  an  iso¬ 
lated  case,  there  would  be  no  cause 
for  alarm.  But  is  there  anyone  who 
seriously  doubts  that  Chesterfields 
will  soon  be  out  with  a  new  cig¬ 
aret  called,  “Dragnets”?  Especial¬ 
ly  since  there  is  such  a  natural  ad¬ 
vertising  slogan — “Smoke  a  Drag¬ 
net.  One  Drag  will  convince  you 
its  like  smoking  a  Net!” 

And  how  about  Liggett  &  My¬ 
ers?  They  certainly  won’t  be 
caught  flatfooted.  Not  with  a  pro¬ 
gram  like,  “Gunsmoke.”  It’s  just 
a  matter  of  time  now  till  you  walk 
up  to  a  counter  in  a  drugstore  and 
ask  for  a  pack  of  “Gunsmokes.” 
And  you  should  smoke  them,  too. 
In  this  busy  busy  world,  “  ‘Gun- 
smokes’  help  you  get  the  lead  out!” 

Old  Gold  cigarets  are  in  a  per¬ 
fect  position.  When  it  comes  to 
something  King  Size,  what  better 
name  for  a  pack  than  “Jackie 
Gleasons?”  Of  course,  the  tobacco 
sponsors  of  “The  Big  Story”  could 
start  selling  “The  Big  Stogies,”  but 
that's  really  not  playing  fair — 
changing  letters. 

And  where  tobacco  treads,  can 
soaps  be  far  behind?  I  doubt  it. 
Unless  this  naming-a-product-for- 
a-program  is  nipped  in  the  bud, 
you  will  soon  be  scrubbing  your 
blue  jeans  with  My  Friend  Flicka, 
and  rinsing  your  unmentionables 
with  Loretta  Young. 

Even  that,  my  friends,  is  only 
the  beginning.  It's  like  getting 
olives  out  of  a  bottle.  Once  that 
first  olive  is  out,  the  rest  of  them 
pour  out  faster  than  you  can  stop 
them.  In  the  not  too  distant  future 
your  day  may  prove  to  be  some¬ 
thing  like  this. 

First  comes  your  morning  show¬ 
er  with  a  cake  of  George  Gobel. 
Or,  if  you  close  your  eyes,  I  guess 
you  can  scrub  with  Jane  Wyman. 
Then  you  brush  your  teeth  with 
Mickey  Mouse,  rub  Robin  Hood  in 
your  hair,  and  massage  your  sdalp 
with  the  Wednesday  Night  Fights. 
(I  am  referring  to  the  Mennen 
sponsor.  However,  you  lushes  are 
free  to  use  Pabst,  if  you  like.)  • 

Next  comes  a  breakfast,  with  a 
heaping  bowl  of  Sergeant  Prestons, 
covered,  of  course,  with  a  half  pint 
of  Red  Skelton.  (The  Pet  Milk  Red 
Skelton,  not  the  Johnson’s  Wax, 
although  tastes  vary.)  If  you’re 
still  hungry,  you  can  nibble  on 
some  Rin  Tin  Tins.  Or  you  can 
spread  some  You  Asked  for  It  on 
the  Cisco  Kid.  For  still  larger  ap¬ 
petites,  a  slice  of  People  Are  Fun¬ 
ny,  or  a  hot  plateful  of  Lassie 
would  go  well. 

Then  it’s  off  to  work.  You  hop 
into  your  Dinah  Shore,  leaving 
Tennessie  Ernie  for  your  wife. 

And  speaking  of  your  wife,  she’s 
been  having  troubles  of  her  own 
this  morning.  She’s  been  busy 
smearing  Beat  the  Clock  on  her 
lips,  spraying  Washington  Square 
on  her  hair,  and  pinning  Hal  March 
in  her  curls.  Not  to  mention  rub¬ 
bing  Robert  Montgomery  on  her 
legs,  and  John  Daly  under  her 
arms. 

It’s  enough  to  make  a  man  dis¬ 
solve  an  Alfred  Hitchcock  in  half 
a  glass  of  water. 

The  question  is,  what  can  we  do 
about  this?  The  first  sponsor  has 
already  let  the  first  oliv-e  out  of 
the  bottle,  and  more  are  sure  to 
flow. 

Happily,  I  have  a  solution.  Relax, 
sit  back,  and  develop  a  taste  for 
olives. 


JACK  STERLING 


On  TV  Writing  &  Writers 

(By  One  of  ’Em) 

By  MILTON  M.  RAISON 


Hollywood. 

The  other  day,  I  counted  up  the 
number  of  produced  television  out¬ 
lines,  scripts  and  rewrites  I’ve  done 
and  found  they  amounted  to  120. 
While  this  doesn’t  hold  a  candle 
to  some  of  the  long-run  comedy 
show  writers,  and  the  Larry  Kim¬ 
bles  and  the  A1  C.  Wards,  it  still 
has  given  me  a  basis  for  some  real¬ 
istic  reflections  on  entertainment’s 
newest  medium. 

It  has  also  gotten  me  around 
Hollywood,  practically  on  a  bicy¬ 
cle,  to  meet  everyone  from  produc¬ 
ers  of  15-minute  dramatic  skits  to 
hour-long  network  anthologies,  and 
observe  their  various  foibles,  prej¬ 
udices  and  jitters.  Since  I  entered 
television  after  fairly  lengthy  ca¬ 
reers  in  the  newspaper  business, 
in  the  theatre,  and  in  screenwrit¬ 
ing,  I  feel  I  am  somewhat  compe¬ 
tent  to  judge  the  impact  of  televi¬ 
sion,  especially  on  the  writers.  I 
herewith  find  these  facts  to  be 
true: 

1.  The  easiest  TV  dollar  for  the 
writer  is  the  Western  filmed  half- 
hour  show.  The  producers  of  this 
medium  will  let  you  work  fast, 
rarely  fuss  with  rewrites  (which 
are  terrible  time-consumers ) ,  pay 
promptly  and,  what  is  most  impor¬ 
tant,  pay  the  best  residuals  in  the 
TV  field,  “Ramar  of  the  Jungle” 
excepted.  Parenthetically,  I  might 
say  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as 
a  “mature”  or  “adult”  Western. 
This  is  a  phraseology  fondly  fos¬ 
tered  by  misguided  story  editors, 
agency  men  and  producers.  West¬ 
erns  all  wind  up  in  gunplay  and 
chases  of  one  form  or  another  and 
appeal  more  to  children  than  to 
adul<s,  though  again,  parentheti¬ 
cally,  I  might  add  that  my  six-year- 
old  son  prefers  “I  Married  Joan” 
and  Bob  Cummings’  “Beanblos- 
som”  series  to  Hopalong  Cassidy. 

|  Toughest~TV~DoHar  ~j 

2.  The  toughest  dollar  in  TV  for 
the  writer  is  the  anthology,  par¬ 
ticularly  the  anthology  with  “arty” 
overtones.  Here,  rewriting  runs 
rampant,  for  not  only  the  story- 
editor  and  producer  but  the  agen¬ 
cy,  the  sponsor  and  the  director 
and  the  star  have  a  hand  in  the 
actual  editing  of  the  script.  You 
get  a  better  flat  deal,  but  the  money 
is  strung  out  to  the  point  where 
you  are  earning  much  less  than 
you  would  on  a  routine  adventure 
film. 

3.  The  most  adjusted  persons  to 
TV  are  the  directors  and  the  char¬ 
acter  actors;  The  writer,  producer 
and  leading  man  and  woman,  espe¬ 
cially  the  comedians,  find  TV  a 
man-killer.  The  director  seems  to 
take  it  in  stride,  despite  the  man¬ 
datory  two-and-three  day  schedules 
on  the  filmed  half-hour  show  (the 
backbone  of  the  industry),  the 
matching  of  stock  shots,  the  direct¬ 


ing  of  newcomers  to  TV  and  other 
emergencies  that  would  have  sent 
many  oldtime  directors,  to  Mil- 
towns  and  ulcer-soothers.  The  char¬ 
acter  actor,  too,  seems  well-ad¬ 
justed,  which  is  probably  because 
the  average  character  actor 
aclress  is  used  to  two  and  three 
day  stints,  and  has  a  basic  fatalistic 
philosophy  which  is  all-important 
in  TV. 

|  That  Dubious  Pilot  ~~j 

4.  The  most  speculative  project 
in  TV  is  naturally  the  writing  of 
the  pilot.  Many  producers  will  give 
up  a  percentage  of  their  profits  for 
this  script  plus  a  prospectus,  but 
the  percentage  is  about  200-1 
against  the  writer  ever  collecting 
anything  on  that  percentage,  and 
about  100-1  against  the  pilot  even 
being  shot. 

5.  Residuals  are  not  what  they 
are  cracked  up  to  be.  Syndicated 
series,  which  have  already'  had  net¬ 
work  time,  find  themselves  in  com¬ 
petition  with  about  2,000  full- 
length  commercial  pictures  sold  or 
leased  to  TV,  many  of  them  of  the 
“A”  category.  As  a  result,  syndi¬ 
cation  suffers,  and  when  that  lags, 
residuals  lag.  '  Also,  owners  of 
Western  and  adventure  series  will 
play  the  shows  they  produced  prior 
to  the  Guild  contracts  which  call 
for  residuals,  until  the  last  dollar 
is  extracted  from  them — and  who 
can  blame  them?  Then,  though  all 
motion  pic'ure  companies  with  TV 
subsidiaries  and  the  large  inde¬ 
pendent  TV  companies  are  honest, 
there  are  enough  fl.v-by-night  pro¬ 
ducers  and  fringe  TV  promoters  in 
the  business  to  bring  down  the 
total  of  residuals  due  actors,  direc¬ 
tors  and  writers.  Because  of  the 
many  stations  and  areas,  a  thor¬ 
ough  policing  by  the  Guilds  would 
be  impractical;  in  fact,  would  cost 
more  in  many  cases  than  the  resi¬ 
duals  recovered.  Also,  no  one,  un¬ 
less  his  contract  specifically  calls 
for  it,  gets  residuals,  from  the  in¬ 
creasing  foreign  market. 

J _ Hucksters  Still  Rule _ | 

6.  Few  story  editors  have  au¬ 
thority.  When  a  writer  tells  his 
ideas  to  a  story  editor,  in  nine 
cases  out  of  10  he  must  go  to  the 
producer  for  an  okay,  and  even 
then,  in  eight  cases  out  of  10,  the 
producer  must  go  to  the  agency  or 
sponsor  for  a  final  approval.  One 
of  the  reasons  why  stories  for  TV 
are  so  hard  to  find  can  be  traced 
to  this.  If  a  story  editor  would 
be  given  complete  authority  to  buy 
at  least  an  outline  from  a  writer, 
he  would  get  four  times  the  ma¬ 
terial  he  gets  now,  and  most  of  it 
would  be  superior  fresh  ideas,  in¬ 
stead  of  switches  on  old  stories,  or 
the  digging-into-the-trunk  premises. 

7.  Though  I’ll  probably  be  cru- 
( Continued  on  page  106) 
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How  To  Get  A  Hit 

By  HUBBELL  ROBINSON  JR. 

( Executive  V.P.,  In  Charge  of  Programs , 

CBS  Television  Network) 

If  you're  with  me  this  far  believing  I  have  a  nostrum 
for  everybody’s  problems  with  the  Messrs.  Trendex  and 
Nielsen,  you  can  quit  right  now.  Were  I  possessed  of  such 
sorcery,  I’d  be  basking  in  a  palazzo  far  from  Madison  Ave. 
handing  out  the  witch’s  brew  in  small 
bundles  at  gaudy  prices! 

But  there  are  ingredients  common 
to  all  big  hits.  You  may  not  win  even 
with  them;  you’re  pretty  sure  to  fall 
short  of  the  stratosphere  without 
them.  The  titanic  accomplishments 
are  the  rewards  of  those  who  have 
courage,  daring,  faith  and  a  dedica¬ 
tion  to  seeing  television  lead  all  the 
entertainment  arts  in  the  excellence 
of  all  it  does. 

One  must  write  whereof  one  knows 
to  add  muscle  to  the  bone  of  conten-  Hub  Robinson 
tion.  • 

These  elements  were  present  in  Arthur  Godfrey  s  emer¬ 
gence  as  a  legend  of  the  entertainment  world;  in  Ed  Sulli¬ 
van’s  push  to  the  preeminence;  in  the  marrying  of  Phil 
Silvers  and  Nat  Hiken  to  create  “Sergeant  Bilko”;  in  the 
belief  that  a  well  conceived  and  finely  executed  series  of 
melodramas  could  contend  with  and  surpass  “Dragnet’s” 
massive  clutch  on  the  Thursday  night  audience. 

When  we  sold  *‘I  Love  Lucy”  we  were  down  to  our  last 
rospect.  And  he  doubted  the  competence  of  a  Cuban 
andleader  to  capture  the  public  as  the  co-star  and  fief 
tional  husband  of  Lucille  Ball. 

This  writer  suggested  that  since  Desi  had  been  playing 
this  part  successfully  for  10  years  he  qualified  as  a  logical 
candidate.  The  Good  Faeries  were  flying  that  day.  “Lucy” 
went  to  the  top  and  stayed  there. 

The  reason  does  not  defy  analysis.  In  addition  to  skill 
and  talent,  Desi  Arnaz,  as  its  producer,  had  daring,  imagi¬ 
nation  arid  dedication  to  the  belief  that  it  could  and  must 
be  the  best.  I  can  attest  to  the  fact  that  standard  is  pre- 
served  as  jealously  today  as  it  was  in  the  fall  of  1950. 

J _ Nielsen  Trips  Up  Faint  Hearts _ [ 

Pick  the  great  ones.  Pick  them  as  diversely  as  you  will 
—Jack  Benny,  Ed  Murrow,  Garry  Moore.  You  will  find 
these  ingredients  common  to  them  all.  Faint  heart  ne’er 
won  high  ratings. 

It  is  this  writer’s  conviction  this  is  the  stuff  of  which 
television's  future  hits  will  be  made — the  out-size  concept, 
boldly  imagined,  relentlessly,  even  stubbornly  pursued  by 
men  consecrated  to  achievement  which  will  bring  them 
not  only  gold  but  honor  in  the  market-place.  These  are 
the  essentials  television  must  muster  if  its  total  impact  is 
to  be  distinction  not  mediocrity.  Wise  and  wonderful 
Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  said:  “Every  calling  is  great  if 
greatly  pursued.”  Let  us  pursue  greatly. 

For  television  is,  at  long  last,  postured  in  the  enter¬ 
tainment  world  to  compete  with  other  mediums  of  enter¬ 
tainment  in  the  financial  rewards  it  offers,  in  the  prestige 
and  stature  it  can  shower  on  those  who  use  it  well.  These 
are  resources  dearly  achieved.  They  must  be  dearly 
guarded.  If  television  fails  now  to  reach  the  heights  that 
are  within  reach,  to  gather  to  itself  and  nurture  the  tal¬ 
ents  that  will  bring  the  big  result,  its  obituary  will  be 
sure  and  shameful. 

To  guarantee  a  happy  ending  those  who  have  its  custody 
as  their  daily  responsibility  must  respect  its  capacity  for 
greatness.  They  must  honor  those  who  are  fighting  the 
good  fight,  refuse  to  close  for  second-best  no  matter  what 
the  pressures,  no  matter  how  severe  the  temptation  to 
let  “pretty  good”  take  over  for  “great.” 

We  are  currently  attempting  to  do  just  that  with  “Play¬ 
house  90.”  This  series’  agonizing  birth  pains  and  its  Initial 
success  are  an  almost  perfect  example  of  the  thesis  this 
piece  attempts  to  document. 

J _ It’s  Nice  to  Hove  the  Last  Laugh  | 

When  the  concept  of  a  90-minute  dramatic  show,  once  a 
week,  was  first  advanced,  the  doubting  Thomases,  the 
prophets  of  doom  and  disaster  set  up  a  howl  that  echoed 
from  Madison  Ave  to  Romanoff’s.  The  possibilities  it 
offered  for  bringing  the  American  television  home  dis¬ 
tinguished,  satisfying  entertainment  on  a  weekly  schedule 
were  all  but  mired  in  the  predictions,  elaborate  and  articu¬ 
late,  of  how  it  could  fail.  .  . 

Fortunately,  CBS  Television  and  CBS  corporate  man¬ 
agement  were  made  of  sterner  stuff.  They  shared  with  us 
the  vision  of  a  weekly  television  theatre  whose  90  minutes 
were  adequate  to  fully  mature  plot  and  character  in  the 
best  tradition  of  the  well-made  play.  They  were  full  part¬ 
ners  in  our  conviction  it  must  have  a  budget  sufficient  to 
make  sets,  scenery,  cast  and  creative  personnel  combine 
to  multiply  the  viewer’s  enjoyment  of  the  story.  They 
were  as  one  with  us  that  our  cost  should  be  structured 
to  give  us  writing  and  properties  consonant  with  our  am¬ 
bition.  And,  finally,  they  were  not  daunted  by  the  size  of 
the  undertaking,  by  the  necessity  of  investing  in  the  prep¬ 
aratory  work  for  a  full  year  prior  to  the  time  it, could  be 
scheduled  or  offered  to  buyers. 

They  felt  as  we  did  the  challenge  of  breaking  out  a  new 
frontier  in  television  drama,  of  pushing  back  horizons,  of 
bringing  into  millions  of  American  homes' a  new  and  re¬ 
warding  enjoyment,  of  offering  to  advertisers  a  fresh  and 
productive  opportunity. 

No  need  here  to  chronicle  the  long  and  bumpy  road 


. . .  While  Down  in  Argentina 

Buenos  Aires. 

Confusion  in  Argentine  radio  is  rampant.  Government 
interventors  succeed  one  another  in  management  (or  mis¬ 
management)  on  the  three  networks  in  rapid  succession,  but 
a  return  to  a  good,  commercial  organization  seems  as  dis¬ 
tant  as  ever. 

Here’s  the  story  in  a  nutshell: 

Just  after  the  September,  1955,  Revolution,  an  electrical 
engineer  with  Wide  broadcasting  experience  and  British 
training,  was  sent  on  a  tour  of  all  the  country’s  radio  out¬ 
lets,  to  determine  their  technical  fitness.  He  reported 
all  equipment  sadly  neglected  and  in  the  main  20  years 
out  of  date.  Though  he  completed  his  job  in  a  record  four 
months,  his  report  has  since  languished  in  some  bureau¬ 
cratic  pigeonhole,  together  with  the  engineer’s  bill  of 
travelling  expenses,  still  unpaid  after  these  months. 


from  the  August  afternoon  in  ’55swhen  we  were  given  the 
all-clear  signal  till  the  October  night  in  ’56  when  we 
debuted.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  if  the  essentials  to  a  hit  I 
cataloged  at  the  opening  had  not  Ibeen  working  overtime, 
“Playhouse  90”  could  have  faltered  and  fallen  a  dozen 
times  on  its  way  to  opening  night.  Suffice  it  to  say  fur¬ 
ther,  that  unle&a  this  dedication  continues  fiercely  and 
relentlessly  “Playhouse  90”  cannot  maintain  the  pace  it 
has  set.  Fortunately,  the  flame  burns  bright  in  A1  Scal- 
pone,  Martin  Manulis,  John  Frankenheimer,  Ralph  Nelson, 
Vincent  Donehue,  Arthur  Penn  and  all  the  others  whose 
stewardship  of  “90”  has  been  the  measure  of  its  success. 

j _ No  Easy  Way  Out _ [ 

I  suspect  that  all  the  other  big  ones  to  come  will  be  just 
as  hard.  I  suspect  it  because  there  is  no  easy  way.  There 
is,  in  fact,  no  other  way  to  get  a  hit.  The  compromisers, 
the  “sure  thing”  boys  will  continue  to  seek  them.  Those 
of  us  who  hold  that  this  medium  is  the  proper  place  for 
great  endeavors  must  fight  them.  To  do  that  we  must 
offer  something  better.  For  only  by  constantly  lifting  our 
sights,  by  sharpening  our  skills,  by  unleashing  our  imagi¬ 
nation,  by  belligerently  resisting  the  “hewers  to  the  line” 
can  the  goal  be  won. 

And,  certainly,  among  the  vanguard  of  necessities  for 
making  new  hits  is  the  crushing  need  for  development 
time.  A  year  is  not.  a  luxury  in  organizing  and  preparing  a 
project  which  is  to  bear  your  imprimatur,  which  is  to 
reach  a  position  of  high  accomplishment  in  the  view  of 
your  audience,  your  backers  and  the  creative  people  whose 
careers  your  judgments  must  affect. 

A  truly  worthy  creative  television  work  cannot  be 
machine-tooled  or  assembly-line  produced  any  more  than 
it  can  in  the  allied  arts.  It  demands  painstaking  crafts¬ 
manship  which  only  time  provides.  Preparation  time  was 
an  integral  factor  in  getting  “Playhouse  90”  off  winging. 
We  are  planning  now  and  buying  now  for  the  1957-1958 
season  to  keep  it  that  way. 

The  producer  with  mighty  dreams  will  treasure  time  as 
one  of  his  most  priceless  assets,  will  think  and  plan  far 
enough  in  advance  to  make  sure  he  has  it.  It  is  an  essen¬ 
tial  if  he  is  to  make  those  dreams  come  true. 

J _ Seven  Lively  Arts _ [ 

That  is  why  we  are  working  a  year  ahead  on  “The 
Seven  Lively  Arts”  which  we  believe  can  be  further  ce¬ 
ment  in  the  kind  of  structure  we  are  trying  to  pattern; 
on  “In  Our  Times”  a  documentary  record  of  our  world 
from  the  turn  of  the  Century  till  today,  another  project 
in  step  with  the  basic  concept  we  are  trying  to  establish 
as  the  criterion  of  all  we  do.  I  would  define  that  concept 
as  a  continuing  and  determined  effort  to  bring  television’s 
middle  up  to  its  best,  to  constantly  advance  the  bench 
mark  of  “best.”  If  that  is  a  task  of  appalling  dimensions 
it  is  also  one  of  incalculable  excitement,  one  where  the 
hot  throb  of  achievement  is  a  heady  reward. 

For  reaping  those  rewards  there  is  no  formula  despite 
the  efforts  of  the  decimal  point  pushers  to  find  them.  They 
can  tell  you  what  you’ve  got,  but  not  how  you  got  it  or 
how  you  can  get  it  again.  And  this  is  all  to  the  good. 

The  fruitless  paths  formulas  can  tread  are  dismally 
evident  in  the  rash  of  imitations  which  followed  "The 
$64,000  Question,”  the  boneyard  of  situation  comedies 
wiiich  had  a  format  and  little  else.  Voltaire,  and  I  wash 
he  were  available,  labelled  this  school  neatly  with  “the 
deadening  effect  of  sustained  absorption  with  a  fixed 
idea.”  I  can  only  add  that  in  television,  the  copy-cat 
doesn’t  have  nine  lives. 

The  next  hit  to  come  burgeoning  onto  your  screens  will 
be  just  that,  not  because  it  is  90  minutes  in  length  or  30 
or  60,  not  because  it  is  comedy  drama  or  any  one  of  an¬ 
other  dozen  types  of  show,  but  because  it  has  had  breathed 
into  it  imagination,  daring  and  a  concept  of  a  particular 
entertainment,  informational  or  educational  need  it  meets 
more  efficiently,  more  resourcefully,  more  satisfyingly 
than  its  peers.  If  it  fills  that  prescription,  it  can  prosper 
mightily. 

I  suppose  we  will  always  have  with  us  that  hard  core 
of  malcontent  who  maintain  that  the  advertisers,  their 
agents  and  the  rating  services  are  stifling  television’s 
efforts  to  scale  the  heights.  Short  shrift  to  them. 

Without  advertisers  and  the  funds  they  provide,  televi¬ 
sion  could  never  have  gathered  into  the  fold  the  creative 
talents  who  are  giving  it  real  size  and  significance.  It  could 
never  have  embarked  on  the  adventures  which  have  point¬ 
ed  the  way  toward  and  rewarding  accomplishment. 

Any  careful  assessment  of  American  television’s  assets 
must  peg  the  support  of  advertisers  high  on  the  list.  And 
certainly  their  agencies  have  been  aggressive  and  relent¬ 
less  in  developing,  nurturing  and  expanding  that  support. 

If  there  are  times  when  their  mutual  addiction  to  the 
tried  and  true  is  frustrating,  when  they  seem  prone  to 
reduce  imagination,  creative  ambition  and  the  impulse  to 
pioneer,  to  mathematical  functions,  those  are  only  the  laws 
of  this  particular  jungle.  They  are  as  eager  for  hits  as 
those  of  us  who  are  trying  to  provide  them.  They  treasure 
them  as  jealously  when  they  happen. 

It  seems  to  me  the  producers  have  a  responsibility  for 
communication  in  this  area.  It  lies  in  having  an  overall 
understanding  of  the  problems  on  both  sides  of  the  fence 
that  will  make  it  possible  to  explain,  persuade  and  con¬ 
vince  the  buyer  that  there  are  ventures  worth  the  invest¬ 
ment,  that  the  speculation  is  minimal  and  the  opportunity 
for  outstanding  success  is  large  enough  to  justify  whatever 
risk  exists. 

There  can  certainly  be  no  doubt  that  the  rating  services 
and  the  way  they  are  employed  by  all  whose  careers  they 
govern  are  scarcely  conducive  to  the  smooth  functioning 
of  anybody’s  digestive  tract;  but  the  old  saw  about  it’s 
sales  not  ratings  that  count  is  only  a  half-truth. 

Ratings,  insofar  as  they  can,  measure  circulation.  All 
things  being  equal,  more  circulation  means  more  sales.  A 
big  tough  man  is  tougher  than  a  tough  little  man.  And 
let  me  remind  the  wailers  that  the  alternative  to  ratings 
is  to  slide  back  to  the  Neolithic  days  when  the  sponsor's 
wife  was  the  arbiter  of  excellence.  I  had  that.  I  don't 
want  it  again:  Nielsen  and  Trendex  are  creatures  of  great 
beauty  by  comparison. 

And  it  is  heartening  to  Observe  that  the  viewing  public 
largely  cherishes  and  embraces  the  good,  turns  away  from 
the  shoddy.  For  the  most  part,  the  shows  on  which  the 
people  have  voted  “Aye”  are  those  entitled  to  their  en¬ 
thusiasm.  Those  down  in  the  ruck  belong  there.  I  con¬ 
sider  it  no  hardship  that  we  can  only  offer  to  America’s 
television  homes  the  best  wares  bur  skill,  our  conscience 
and  our  courage  can  command;  that  in  television’s  arena 
the  public  is  Caesar.  For  men  of  skill,  daring,  faith,  im¬ 
agination  and  dedication  Caesar’s  thumbs  will  turn  up 
more  often  they  they  turn  down.  These  men  need  not 
fear  the  ancient  salute  .“Ave  Caesar,  moriturl  te  salu- 
tamus.” 


Why  I  Gave  Up  Crime -And 
Also  My  Television  Set 

By  ARTHUR  KOBER 

“We  knew  the  make  of  the  car  he  was  driving.  We  knew 
the  license  number.  What  we  didn’t  know  was  who  was 
driving.” 

“And  so  the  British  government  hired  a  beachcomber 
named  China  Smith  to  vwestigate  the  gun  smuggling.  How 
do  I  know  this?  I’m  China  Smith.” 

“I  saw  nothing.  I  heard  nothing,  I  know  nothing.  Now 
get  out!  Leave  me  alone!” 

“Here  they  are,  every  crooked  device  in  the  business, 
every  gadget  calculated  to  separate  the  sucker  from  his 
money.  One  of  the  gamblers  in  this  room,  at  whom  you 
are  now  looking  was,  in  reality,  an  undercover  man  for  the 
Government,  a  vice  officer  who  was  instrumental  .  .  .” 

“All  those  dirty  places  I  had  to  sing  in.  I  was  just  part 
of  the  noise.  But  I  got  my  own  place  now,  and  nobody’s 
gonna  take  it  from  me.  Nobody !” 

“I  was  in.  Hong  Kong,  delivering  a  satchelful  of  hush- 
hush  mail  when  .  .  .” 

“Give  yourself  up.  You’ll  never  get  away  with  it.” 
“Cookie’s  no.e  said  she  lived  at  the  street  of  ‘ The  Seven 
Donkeys.’  This  I  don’t  get.  Why  did  she  send  me  there? 
And  wiiy  did  she  clobber  me  and  disappear?  ‘ Steve 
Mitchell  ’  I  said,  1 it  don’t  add  up.’  ” 

“What’m  I  to  do — keep  calm  when  you  accuse  me  of 
attempted  murder?” 

“Nothing  has  been  changed  except  the  name  of1  the  city 
and  the  identity  of  the  people,  to  protect  their  privacy.” 

“ Follow  the  same  procedure,  but  exercise  caution.” 
“Comrade  Sonia,  the  lady  commissar  with  ice  in  her 
veins,  wanted  you  to  forget  someone  was  using  your  car. 
O.K.,  you’d  forget  it — after  you  put  through  your  call  to 
Steve  Daniels  of  the  F.B.I.” 

“Where  does  he  get  his  narcotics?  What’s  his  source?” 

“ Each  week  we  bring  you  a  true  account  of  a  criminal 
who  stepped  beyond  the  bounds  of  law  and  order  and  was 
captured.  Tonight — the  case  of  the  ...” 

“In  exchange  for  this  information,  I  am  offering  you  a 
chance  to  hold  on  to  your  position,  your  fame,  your  name.” 

“I  arress  you  inna  name  a  the  Crown.  Onya  fee  .  Come 
on,  less  get  goin’.” 

“ Let  me  understand  <.his.  You  claim  you  got  access  to 
the  apartment  through  the  second  story  window.  You  say 
the  motive  was  robbery.  But  what  I  can’t  understand  is 
how  ...”  . 

“The  Doctor’s  report  said  Mort  had  a  heart  attack*  The 
doctor  was  mistaken.  Mort  had  a  heart  like  a  lion.  In  my 
opinion,  Mr.  Wilson,  I  think  Mort  was  murdered.” 

“Code  three.  Code  three.  Calling  all  units,  rreeze  car 
headed  toward  Wells  Street.  Maintain  road  blocks.  Look 
for  black  sedan,  license  number  ...” 

“Aw  right,  aw  right.  If  you  wanna  know,  I'll  tell  ya.” 

“if  we  ever  let  that  boy  appear  in  court,  it  will  be  the 
end  of  all  our  plans.”  » 

“Don’tcha  see?  First  chance  they  get,  they’ll  retire  you 
with  a  knife  in  the  back.  Don’t  be  a  fool,  Cambrini.  Who’s 
behind  all  this?  Who’s  really  the  boss?” 

I Next  week  we  bring  you  the  fascinating  case  his  ory  of 
how  a  lie  detector  ivas  instrumental  in  solving  one  of  the 
most  baffling  crimes  that  ever  .  .  .” 

“I  liadda  do  it.  Lieutenant  Kirby.  Can’t  you  see  that?” 
‘Yare,  I  sec  that.  But  the  queshin  is,  will  the  jury  see. 

O. K.,  less  get  goin’.’” 

“Sheriff,  do  you  think  he’s  the  one  who  killed  my 
brother?” 

“ The  minute  you  think  they’re  wise  to  you,  you  hightail 
it  right  outa  there.  I  don’t  want  any  dead  heroes  on  my 
hands.  That  clear?” 

“Goodnight,  Mr.  Henshaw.  Until  tomorrow  then — if  you 
survive  the  night.” 

“You  turn  me  against  my  country,  against  my  people, 
against  myself.  And  now  you  ask  me  to  ...” 

“You’re  gonna  get  your  wish  right  now.  See  this  gun?' 

“Of  all  my  years  on  the  force,  this  is  the  strangest  case 
I  ever  encountered.” 

“Alert  every  custom  post  on  the  border.  I’ll  deal  with 
anyone  who  lets  him  escape.” 

“When  the  coroner  and  the  boys  get  here,  we  got  a 
date.” 

“O.K.,  drop  it.  Reach!  Now  turn  around.” 

“She  was  lying  on  the  floor,  and  I  talked  to  her.  As 
long  as  I  could  talk  to  her,  I  felt  she  couldn’t  be  dead.  I 
kept  saying  to  her,  ‘Honey,  you  all  right?  You  all  right?’ 
I  don’t  know  how  long  I  kept  on  talking,  staring  at  the 
still,  lifeless  body  .  .  .” 

“Don’t  be  silly.  Nothing  could  have  happened.  You  see , 
I  removed  the  bullets  from  the  gun  when  his  back  was 
turned.  You  don’t  think  I’d  let  anybody  in  his  state  of 
mind  pull  a  trigger?” 

“We  had  hopes  you  might  cooperate  with  the  authorities. 
I’m  sorry.  But  we’ll  be  back — and  with  a  search  warrant.” 

“A  couple  of  motorcycle  cops  had  him  pinned  down.  My 
partner  and  I  left  the  office  and  drove  to  the  valley.  9:45 

P. M.  ‘Joe?’  ‘Yeah?’  ‘He’s  already  shot  up  two  guys.’  ‘Yeah.’ 
‘Joe?’  ‘Yeah?’  ‘Don’t  make  it  a  fourth.’” 


A  Thesaurus  of  TV  Terms 

— *  By  SAM  LEVENSON  ■  ■  — 

DISSOLVE:  Sudden  disappearance  of  producer  right 
after  the  show. 

DOLLY  BACK:  The  director’s  girl  ,  friend  is  in  the 
chorus  again.  4 

DOLLY  IN:  She’s  in  the  commercial  now. 

FLIP  CARD:  Notice  of  cancellation. 

CREDITS;  List  of  writers  who  were  fired  last  week. 

KINESCOPE:  Dream  sequence  of  a  live  tv  show. 

SALOP:  Sound  of  sandbag  landing  on  star’s  head. 

GO  TO  BLACK:  Sudden  appearance  of  sponsor  at 
rehearsal. 

LONG  SHOT:  Making  an  expensive  kine. 

MOVING  SHOT:  •  Producer  pleading  with  sponsor  for 
13  more  weeks.  . 

REMOTE:  Possibility  of  renewal. 

PANNING:  Review  by  John  Crosby. 

SPLIT  SCREEN:  Two  people  talking  to  each  other — 
Facing  in  opposite  directions. 

ECHO:  Production  assistant. 

MUSIC  UNDER:  Where  are  the  musicians? 

MUSIC  BRIDGE:  Musicians  are  playing  cards  in  cellar. 
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‘It  All  Depends  on  What 
Kind  of  Funny  You  Mean’ 

(Preface  To  A  Hospital -Chart) 

By  MAX  LIEBMAN 


“What  is  comedy?,”  bellowed 
writer  Kowalski  belligerently. 

“Something  funny?,”  timidly 
ventured  Producer  Milliken. 

“Your  nose  is  funny — what’s 
that  got  to  do  with  comedy?” 
Kowalski  brought  a  heavy  fist 
down  on  the  desk.  “It’s  life — 
that’s  what  it  is.  It's  all  around 
you.  You  can  hear  it — feel  it — 
smell  it.  You  can  walk  around 
with  a  tape  recorder  and  get  it 
from  the  people.” 

“We  got  a  funny  comic — it  would 
be  nice  to  have  a  funny  script,” 
said  Producer  Milliken. 

“Your  worries  are  over,”  cried 
Kowalski.  “I’m  going  out  to  meet 
life.” 

Writer  Billig  shriveled  into  the 
huge  arm  chair  and  got  lost  in  the 
upholstery.  He  was  a  mousy  little 
man  with  sandy  hair  and  watery- 
green  eyes.  "Comedy,”  he  said,  “is 
identification.  It’s  when  an  audi¬ 
ence  recognizes  something.  It’s  an 
experience  that  everyone’s  been 
through — or  they  know  somebody 
who’s  been  through  it.  It’s  what 
makes  a  person  say  {That’s  just  like 
Rudy.’  Or  he  says,  ‘ That’s  exactly 
what  I  did  this  morning.’  That's 
what  it  is — identification.” 

Producer  Milliken  dreamily  doo¬ 
dled  on  his  pad.  "It  would  sure 
be  nice  to  get  him  laughs.” 

Billig’s  voice  dropped  to  a  ; whis¬ 
per .  " Just  let’s  be  identifiable.” 

“Farce!  Farce!  Farce!  You  can’t 
have  situation  comedy  without 
farce!,”  thundered  Writer  Ritter. 
“I’ve  worked  for  them  all.  I’ve 
been  through  the  whole  bit  and  I 
tell  you,  engrave  it  on  your  time¬ 
piece,  embroider  it  on  your  under¬ 
wear,  smoke  it  in  your  pipe — it’s 
farce!” 

.  “He’s  a  riot,”  mused  Producer 
Milliken  as  he  eyed  the  stack  of 
unused  scripts  on  his  desk. 

“What?”  screamed  Writer  Rit¬ 
ter. 

“I  was  just  thinking  about  our 
star,”  said  Milliken.  “He’s  a  hel¬ 
luva  comic.” 

“He’ll  be  great  in  farce,”  stated 
Ritter  emphatically.  “Believable 
characters  in  unbelievable  situa¬ 
tions.  Unbelievable  characters  in 
believable  situations.  Say,  listen 
to  this — heh,  heh,  heh,  Boy,  this 
is  funny — heh,  heh,  heh.  A  for¬ 
eign  submarine  lands  on  the  Em¬ 
pire  State  Building.  And  who  do 
you  think  comes  out  of  the  con¬ 
ning  tower  .  .  .?” 

“If  it’s  not  in  character,  it  ain’t 
funny,”  Writer  Parrish  breathed 
heavily  on  his  glasses  and  wiped 
them  with  his  soft  silk  handker¬ 
chief.  “Get  a  set  of  honest 'char¬ 
acters  and  you’re  in.”  ' 

“Yeh,”  Producer  Milliken 
nodded. 

“You  bet,”  said  Parrish.  “That’s 
where  the  flops  go  wrong — incon¬ 
sistent  motivations,  non  sequitur 
allusions,  left-field  lines,  contri¬ 
vances,  coincidences  —  in  other 
words,  no  character.” 

Producer  Milliken  found  a  spot 
on  his  tie  and  rubbed  it  gently. 
“Just  a  few  yock-yocks,”  he  mur¬ 
mured.  “A  couple  of  good  bellys.” 

“What?— what? ,”  whatted  Writ¬ 
er  Parrish. 

“Just  dreaming,”  sighed  Pro¬ 
ducer  Milliken. 

Writer  Mishkin  opened  his  brief¬ 
case  and  produced  a  manuscript. 
"Get  it  mimeoed,”  he  ordered,  "and 
put  it  in  rehearsal.  Don’t  change  a 
syllable.” 

Producer  Milliken  hefted  the 
script  in  the  palm  of  his  hand. 
" Ffiels  funny,”  he  joked.  " I’ll  bet 
there’s  a  laugh  a.  second.” 

"What’s  icith  the  laughs,”  shout¬ 
ed  Mishkin.  "Laughs  ain’t  every¬ 
thing.” 

"I  just  thought,”  Producer  Milli¬ 
ken  offered  apologetically,  "if  it’s 

"They’re  nice.” 
funny,  people  like  to  laugh.” 

"What  about  chuckles?” 

"Loud  ones  aren’t  bad.” 

"Smiles?” 

"Titters?” 

" Well - ” 

"Look,  Milliken,  a  lot  .  of  people 
laugh  themselves  sick  and  then  say, 
4 Boy ,  did  that  stink’.” 

Producer  Milliken  poked  a  cou¬ 


ple  of  aspirin  from' the  bottle  and 
gulped  them  down .  "That  kind  of 
gamble  I’ll  take,”  he  said. 

" You  don’t  have  to,”  said  Mish¬ 
kin,  "just  get  a  script  with  be- 
lievability  and  the  laughs  will  take 
care  of  themselves.” 

" Bclievability ?”  asked  Milliken. 

“What  then?”  snarled  Mishkin, 

" unbelievability ?” 

"No,  no!— heaven  forbid.  We  got 
a  comedian  who  likes  to  hear  big 
laughs,  and — ”  Milliken  looked  at 
Mishkin  intently,  "believability, 
eh?” 

“Gleason,  Caesar,  Benny,  Hope, 
Gobel,  Silvers,  Skelton — what’ve  ; 
they  got?”  questioned  Writer  Eg- 
gard. 

“Talent!”  Producer  Millikan 
knew  he  couldn’t  go  wrong  with 
that. 

“Wrong”  screeched  Eggard. 

“They  haven’t  got  talent?” 

“Of  course  they’ve  got  talent.  So 
has  Glotz,  Blatz,  Fritz  and  Blitz — 
and  where  are  they?  What  I  mean,” 
Writer  Eggard  closed  in  on  Mil¬ 
liken  and  leaned  over  to  whisper 
confidentially,  “is  personality. 
That’s  their  stock  in  trade  and  we 
help  them  sell  it.” 

“We?” 

“The  writers.  We  service  them 
with  material  that  brings  out  their 
personalities.  They  got  it — we 
feed  it — they  conquer.  Don’t  feed 
’em  all  the  same— special  diet  for 
special  personalities — one  man’s 
food  is  another  man’s  poison.  True 
or  false?” 

“Oh,  true,”  admitted  Milliken. 

He  sat  there,  staring  at  his 
shoes,  silent  for  a  while.  Then  he 
looked  up.  “You  must  admit  they 
got  personalities  that  are  funny,” 
he  said. 

“Don’t  elaborate,  Milliken!” 
Writer  Eggard  threw  his  cigar  at 
the  trash  basket  and  missed.  “Let’s 
not  get  complicated!  Just  sell  the 
personality!” 

“You  gotta  have  heart,”  sang 
Writer  Pelton  in  a  high,  clear  tenor 
voice.  “They  took  that  phrase  and 
enshrined  it  in  a  song.  Make  it 
your  theme  song,  Milliken,  it’ll  pay 
off.  Heart,  warmth,  feeling — for¬ 
get  everything  else.” 

“There  was  a  guy  used  to  come 
out  at  the  Palace,”  mused  Producer 
Milliken,  “and  he  stood  there  and 
just  looked  at  the  audience.” 

“So  what?  What  the  hell  has 
that  got  to  do  with  it?” 

“He  was  funny,”  sighed  Milli¬ 
ken.  “He  was  real  funny.” 

“I  don’t  write  jokes,”  Writer 
Finck  stated  honestly.  " I’m  not 
the  kid  with  the  clever  quips.  How 
many  new  jokes  are  there  anyway? 
That  audience  is  way  ahead  of  you. 


SAMMY  KAYE 
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“I’M  THROUGH  WITH  LOVE” 
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“WHAT  MAKES  SAMMY  SWING” 
“MY  FAIR  LADY  (For  DANCING)” 
Show  Score  Just  Released 
“FOR  DANCING 

Sammy  Kave  Swings  and  Sways 
BELLS  ARE  RINGING” 


Jokes  are  second-hand  merchan¬ 
dise.” 

Producer  Milliken  peered  through 
the  open  slats  of  the  Venetian 
blind.  A  wet,  grey  mist  was  roll¬ 
ing  in  from  the  East.  A  slow  smile 
began  to  play  around  his  sensi¬ 
tive  mouth. 

"I  remember  a  funny  joke,”  he 
said,  turning  to  the  lanky  figure 
sprawled  on  the  couch.  "I  heard 
it  at  a  friend’s  house  the  other 
night.  An  older  married  man  was 
asked  by  a  younger  married  man 
how  he  kept  his  marriage  a  happy 
one,  and — - — ” 

"I  heard  it!”  snapped  Writer 
Finck,  leaping  up.  “Look  Milli¬ 
ken,  if  you’re  after  one-liners  or 
stand-up  routines  get  yourself  one 
of  the  boys  with  the  files.  I’m  a 
story  man.” 

"I  like  a  funny  story,”  Producer 
Milliken  confessed. 

“Get  a  story  line  going  and  you 
don’t  have  to  worry  about  funny  or 
not  funny.  Get  ’em  on  a  hook 
and  keep  ’em  guessing.  Papa  says 
it’ll  come  out  this  way;  Mama  says 
it’ll  come  out  that  way;  Junior  says 
— let’s  not  forget  the  youngsters — 
it’ll  come  out  another  way.  They’ll 
stay  glued  to  the  set  to  find  out.” 

Producer  Milliken  glanced 
through  the  window  again.  Out¬ 
side  the  mist  was  thickening  into 
a  heavy  fog. 

"Somebody’s  gonna  use  that  one 
about  the  happy  marriage,”  he  pre¬ 
dicted  wistfully. 

“What’s  all  the  fuss?”  asked 
Writer  Watkins.  “You  got  a  comic 
who’s  got  empathy.” 

“I  have?”  Producer  Milliken’s 
eyes  popped  in  amazement. 

“Sure.  He  makes  people  think 
they’re  him.  All  we  do  is  tailor 
our  scripts  accordingly.” 

1  “Empathy,  you  say.” 

“Yeh,  empathy.  Whatsa  mat¬ 
ter,  didn’t  you  know  it?” 

“I  never  forgot  it  for  a  minute. 
I  (Continued  on  page  106) 
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RESPONSIBILITY  &  RATINGS 

By  TERRY  CLYNE 

( V.P ,  in  charge  of  Radio-TV,  M cCann-Erickson ) 

In  recent  weeks  two  words  seem  to  key  the  writing  and  discussions 
of  most  of  us  in  the  advertising  and  television  business.  These  words 
are  “responsibility”  and  “rating.” 

Unfortunately,  there  is  a  good  deal  of  misunderstanding  on  the  part 
of  many  in  terms  of  what  these  words  really  mean.  There  should  be 
not  only  a  clear  definition  but  also  more  understanding  on  the  part  of 
all  to  the  attendant  problems. 

Let’s  take  “responsibility’'  first.  An  advertising  agency  is  always 
directly  responsible  to  the  client  for  expenditure  of  his  advertising 
dollar  including  televisipn.  An  agency  uses  its  best  judgment  in  recom¬ 
mending  a  program  to  a  client  and  in  producing  or  participating  in  the 
production  of  the  program.  If  this  judgment  or  creative  contribution 
is  wrong  the  penalty  falls  upon  the  agency  not  upon  the  talent,  the 
director  or  the  network.  Agency  responsibility  ‘  is  there  whether  the 
agency  produces  the  program — whether  the  agency  actively  participates 
in  the  production  of  the  program — whether  it  appoints  an  independent 
producer  or  whether  the  program  is  purchased  with  the  time  from  a 
network. 

The  situation  in  television  has  changed  drastically  in  the  last  year. 
A  top  time  franchise  no  longer  insures  adequate  return  for  the  invest¬ 
ment.  The  show  itself  must  produce  the  return.  Therfeore,  most  agen¬ 
cies  are  increasingly  aware  of  their  responsibilities  and  of  the  need  lor 
greater  agency  participation  in  production  and  of  greater  cost  control. 
Some  have  prepared  themselves  for  this  need. 

There  is  no  slide  rule  to  the  public  acceptance  of  a*  program  idea. 
Therefore,  we  are  going  to  a  period  when  an  agency  must  secure  as 
much  flexibility  as  possible  for  the  client.  The  producer,  independent 
or  network,  should  be  willing  to  share  the  risk.  A  52  week  commitment 
for  a  program  is  unrealistic  and  Unfair  to  the  sponsor  in  most  cases. 
Few  justify  a  long  term  commitment. 

An  agency  that  has  the  responsibility  of  purchasing  a  show  should 
be  equipped  with  the  manpower  to  contribute*  to  the  development  of 
the  series  and  should  make  sure  that  this  professional  capacity  will  be 
welcome. 

] _ When  Is  a  Genius  An  Intruder? _ j 

As  an  aside — the  agency  television  head  is  many  times  treated  as  a 
programimng  genius  when  he  is  being  solicited  to  buy  a  program. 
However,  once  he  has  bought  the  program  he  becomes  an  intruder  and 
regarded  as  unfit  to  contribute  this  very  “genius”  that  made  him  buy  it. 
This  is  the  major  contradiction  in  the  business. 

The  network  in  turn-  has  responsibilities  to  the  public  and  to  its 
stockholders.  Aside  from  public  service  contributions  the  network 
programming  objective  is  simple — have  more  people  like  and  look  at 
their  programs.  The  network  should  exercise  control  to  the  degree 
that  a  program  is  not  only  good  for  a  particular  time  period  but  is  also 
good  for  the  total  programming  structure  of  the  network. 

In  the  event  that  a  network  sells  to  an  advertiser  not  only  a  time 
period  but  also  a  show  in  that  time  period — the  network  has  an  added 
responsibility  to  the  sponsor.  If  the  network  program  is  not  as  sue. 
cessful  as  anticipated  the  network  should  work  with  the  agency  and 
client  to  substitute  another  program — regardless  of  long  time  commit¬ 
ment  on  the  program. 

In  short,  the  agency  has  the  responsibility  of  attracting  circulation — 
of  creating  through  the  program  a  desirable  image  for  the  sponsor — 
and  of  selling  merchandise.  The  network  (aside  from  stockholders)  has 
a  responsibility  to  the  public  ot'  providing  good  programming — and  to 
the  sponsor  of  providing  satisfactory  programming  if  it  is  a  network 
property. 

Now  for  “rating.”  The  various  rating  systems  should  be  recognized 
only  as  a  guide  to  a  program’s  box  office.  Most  of  us  have  other  indices 
to  supplement  program  ratings  to  help  us  conclude  whether  a  program 
has  built  up  public  acceptance.  Certainly  no  one  has  forwarded  a  tool 
better  than  a  rating  service  to  help  this  conclusion. 

The  often  quoted  statement  by  talent  and  others  that  a  program 
should  be  judged  by  how  much  it  sells  is  again  unrealistic.  The  com¬ 
mercials  sell  the  merchandise  on  a  program  not  the  program  itself. 
The  program  is  there  to  reach  as  many  people  as  possible. 

It  seems  to  be  generally  overlooked  that  no  10  people  in  an  ageijcv, 
in  a  sponsors  office  or  in  a  network  all  like  the  same  show  equally 
well.  Nor  do  the  television  reviewers  or  critics  in  New  York  ever  agree 
upon  a  given  property.  If  you  compare  the  taste  of  reviewers  in  New 
York  with  reviewers  outside  of  New  York — the  difference  of  opinion  is 
more  striking.  If  one-half  of  the  pepole  like  a  show — the  show  is  doing 
well,  by  these  people  in  the  business  or  reviewers  or  just  plain  con¬ 
sumers. 

What  all  of  us  need  more  than  ever  is  a  better  understanding  of 
everyone’s  problem. 

P.  S.  Why  doesn't  Variety  pioneer  with  a  rating  review  of  television 
critics  as  it  does  with  the  Broadway  theatre.  This  would  be  stimulat¬ 
ing  and  informative. 

Television’s  Coming  Of  Age 

By  LEONARD  H.  GOLDENSON 

(President,  American  Broadcasting-Paramount  Theatres,  Inc.) 

1957  Is  television’s  transition  year.  Within  the  coming  12  months 
television  must  begin  making  its  most  important  moves  toward  estab¬ 
lishing  its  place  as  a  truly  mature  mass  communications  medium  in 
every  sense  of  the  word. 

The  demand  for  this  new  mobility  is  clear.  Although  the  general 
standard  of  overall  television  programming  is  good  according  to  exist¬ 
ing  yardsticks,  the  present  scales  of  measurement  themselves  require 
Constant  reevaluation,  particularly  if  television  is  to  continue  the  not¬ 
able  yearly  improvement  so  far  marking  its  development.  For  tele¬ 
vision  must  be  geared  to  meet,  and  even  anticipate,  the  public’s  more 
discriminating  tastes  in  entertainment  and  informational  programs. 

It  is  generally  agreed  that  a  successful  television  program  must  fill 
three  basic  requirements.  First,  it  must  obviously  attract  a.  large 
audience  for  each  performance.  Second,  it  must  sell  goods  for  the 
sponsor.  And  third,  it  must  have  the  power  of  endurance,  over  many 
broadcasting  seasons. 

These  are  dynamic,  not  static,  elements. 

For  this  reason,  television  requires  the  continuing  vision  necessary 
for  making  large  investments  to  create  and  establish  a  vast  assortment 
of  talents.  These  not  only  include  new  performers,  writers,  directors, 
producers,  but  also  new  programming  techniques,  merchandising  ideas, 
promotion  methods  and  sales  approaches  as  well. 

The  fulfillment  of  television’s  promise  can  best  be  realized  through 
free  competitive  forces  exerted  by  the  nation’s  broadcasting  networks. 
In  this  competitive  interplay,  the  efforts  of  each  network  to  improve 
its  programming  in  the  last  analysis  serves  to  provide  the  public  with 
access  to  constantly  finer  overall  television  entertainment  and  public 
service  presentations. 

In  order  to  protect  and  preserve  the  values  of  this  competitive  net¬ 
work  structure,  they  must  be  made  known  and  defined,  not  only  to  the 
American  public,  but  to  the  appropriate  governmental  bodies  as  well. 
For  if  governmental  authority  and  the  public’s  attitude  do  not  stand  in 
support  of  the  economic  structure  of  television  network  activity,  or  ot 
the  existing  patterns  of  competition,  this  vital  mass  communications 
medium  could  be  adversely  affected.  . 

Television's  maturity  in  1957  will  be  earned  by  its  ability  to  act 
maturely.  By  improved  programming,  by  its  unparalleled  ability  t0 
sell  goods  efficiently,  and  by  its  public  service  accomplishments,  tele¬ 
vision  will  approach  its  true  potential  in  mass  communications. 
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rrs  A  NICE  WAY 
TO  MAKE  A  LIVING 

_ _ -  By  CARROLL  CARROLL - - 


Carroll  Carroll 


Hollywood. 

Fred  Elliott  called  Dan  Hendricks  into  his  office,  closed 
the  door,  collapsed  into  his  big  leather  chair,  leaned  back, 
nUt  his  feet  on  the  ‘desk  and  spat. 

v  This  was  a  syndrome  Dan  knew  welL  There  was  trou¬ 
ble  on  the  Coast.  He  could  hear  the 
roar  of  Pratt-Whitney  engines  and 
felt  the  vibration  of  a  DC-7.  He 
knew  the  agency’s  travel  department 
had  already  booked  space  on  the  mid¬ 
night  Mercury,  and  that  his  usual 
suite  at  The  Beverly  Hills  Hotel  was, 
at  the  moment,  being  made  available 
for  his  arrival.  He  picked  up  one  of 
the  phones  on  Fred’s  desk,  dialed  the 
number  of  his  apartment  on  East  74th 
Street. 

“Hello,  Deke?  Pack  for  the  Coast. 

I  don’t  know  how  long.  I’ll  find  out. 

Hold  on.”  He  turned  to  Fred.  “How 
long’ll  I  be  there?” 

“Where?”  asked  Fred. 

“Oh,  come  on  now.  Let’s  not  play  games.” 

“As  long  as  it’ll  take  you  to  straighten  out  the  Porgy 
Bestor  Show.” 

Dan  turned  to  the  telephone.  “About  three  weeks. 
We’ll  have  cocktails  at  home  when  Flip  shows  up.  Then 
see  that  we  have  our  usual  table  at  21.”  He  hung  up. 

“What’s  wrong  with  the  Porgy  Bestor  Show?”  he  asked 
Fred. 

“Have  you  seen  it?” 

“Sure.  But  I  never  liked  it.” 

“Then  you’re  just  the  guy  to  fix  it.” 

“What,  specifically,  is  the  beef?” . 

“Client  doesn’t  like  the  way  Porgy’s  singing,  doesn’t  like 
the  writing,  doesn’.t  like  that  gal  singer  that  Porgy  made 
us  buy,  EmmalinaL  Todd,  doesn’t  like  Ray  Filene’s  band. 
And  says  fix  it  or  we  lose  the  account.” 

“What  about  the  .rating?” 

>“That’s  what  the  client  doesn’t  like  most.” 

^Sounds  easy.  Fix  the  rating  and  everything  else  will 
be  fine.” 

“You’ve  done  it  before  and  you  can  do  it  again.” 

“I’ll  need  the  usual  help.” 

“You’re  getting  it  just  as  before.”  Fred  handed  him  a 
teletype  from  the  Hollywood  office  that  quoted  an  item 
from  Army  Archerd’s  column  in  Daily  Variety,  hinting 
at  trouble  on  the  Porgy  Bestor  Show.  “This  is  just  a  start. 
There’ll  be  more  of  these  by  the  time  you  arrive,  and,  of 
course,  plants  in  all  the  usual  newspaper  columns.  Pick 
up  some  spending  money  on  the  8th  floor  as  you  go  out, 
and  the  usual  five  G’s  will  go  into  your  special  account 
at  The  Bank  of  America  in  Beverly  Hills.” 

By  9:15,  four  agency  vice-presidents,  two  syndicated 
columnists,  and  a  couple  of  bigtime  tv  comics  had  stopped 
at  Dan’s  table  to  admire  the  cut  of  Flip’s  gown  and  walked 
away  with  the  information  that  she  was  unhappy  be¬ 
cause  Dan  was  leaving  that  night  for  the  Coast.  In  each 
case,  Dan  casually  dropped  the  name  of  Porgy  Bestor.  He 
asked  the  comics  if  they  had  any  old  gags  to  send  Porgy. 
He  asked  the  columnists  if  it  was  “still  a  thing”  between 
Porgy  and  that  gal-singer  Emmalina.  Each  of  the  agency 
Veepees  asked  “Where’s  the  fire?”  And  to  each  Dan  said, 
“No  fire.  Just*  a  little  look-see,  work-play,  chit-chat  con¬ 
fab  with  the  boys  on  the  Coast.  May  eveil  run  over  to 
Vegas  to  catch  Porgy  Bestor’s  act.  I  hear  he’s  really 
knocking  the  crap  out  of  the  tables.” 

By  midnight,  Dan  had  said  goodbye  to  Flip  at  Idlewild, 
,and  four  agency  vice-presidents  had  wired  their  Coast 
offices  that  Dan  Hendricks  was  coming  out  to  put  the  arm 
on  The  Porgy  Bestor  Show.  Two  syndicated  columnists 
had  written  vague  items  about  Porgy  Bestor’s  tv  show 
J  being  in  sponsor  trouble.  And  a  couple  of  bigtime  tv 
comics  had  phoned  Vegas,  to  tell  their  pal  Porgy.  Bestor 
that  Dan  Hendricks  was  on  the  way  west  with  a  knife  in 
his  hand. 

Dan  picked  up  the  Cadillac  convertible  that  the  Holly¬ 
wood  office  had  spotted  for  him  at  the  airport,  took  the 
short-cut  through  the  back  of  Culver  City,  across  the 
southern  part  of  Beverly  Hills  to  Sunset  Boulevard,  and 
turned  the  car  over  to  the  hotel  doorman  who  said,  “Morn¬ 
ing,  Mr.  Hendricks.  Happy  to  have  you  back  with  us.” 
The  man  was  immediately  five  dollars  happier.  , 


-and  Someone  Named  Didi 


As  Dan  signed  the  register,  the  clerk  handed  him  a 
sheaf  of  messages.  Three  from  Porgy  Bestor,  two  from 
Bon  Nutley,  head-writer  on  the  show;  one  from  Phil  Akely, 
the  producer,  one  from  Jack  Heilman  and  one  from  some¬ 
one  named  Didi. 

As  the  bellman  opened  the  windows,  Dan  looked  down 
at  the  pool  and  dialed  the  number  on  the  message  from 
Bidi.  It  was  a  bright,  inviting,  smog-free  morning  in 
early  autumn,  and  there  was  every  indication  that  by 
11:30  a  swim  would  be  pleasant. 

“Hello.  Didi?” 

“Dan!” 

“How  about  you  come  over  for  breakfast?  Later  maybe 
tve  can  take  a  swim.” 

"See  you.  Bye.” 

At  12:30  Gus  at  The  Derby  was  saying,  “Hello,  Mr. 
Hendricks.  When  did  you  get  it?  Mr.  Philips  is  waiting 
for  you.”  Mr.  Hank  Philips  was  head  of  the  Coast  office. 
The  two  men  shook  hands.  “I  told  Porgy  there  was  trou- 
ble  ”  Philips  said.  “I  told  him.  there  would  be.  He  just 
can’t  seem  to  get  with  the  client,  idea-wise.” 

Ban  smiled  and  looked  around  the  room.  Within  five 
jjunutes  everyone  who’d  left  a  message  for  him  at  the 
notel  had  stopped  by  the  table  to  say  hello.  Dan  made 
carefully  informal  dates  with  each.  One  at  the  hotel, 
une  at  Lakeside.  One  at  Mike’s  place.  One  at  Chasen’s. 
And  each  one  would  get  absolute  assurance  that  the  show 
jjas  in  no  danger,  an  assurance  that  Dan’s  presence  in 
Hollywood  completely  contradicted. 

Ban  ordered  his  second  double  Gibson.  Hank  Philips 
}vas  droning  on  about  his  problems  getting  Porgy  Bestor 
f°How  the  client  idea-wise.  Things  were  nicely  under 
control.  No  sweat.  No  strain.  Cool  head  main  thing. 
^VaiYlhing  was  moving  according  to  an  age-old  pattern, 
tonv  ^er  Bestor  had  called  him  enough  times,  Dan 

ook  the  call,  made  a  lot  of  magnificently  logical  excuses, 
till  £gized  Profusely,  and  said  he’d  decided  not  to  wait 
11  Pnr?y  flew  into  town  to  do  his  tv  show.  He  said  he 


thought  he’d  have  a  ball  and  fly  down  to  Vegas  and  talk 
to  him.  This  he  did. 

But  he  didn’t  get  on  the  plane  for  Vegas  before  he  had 
convinced  the  head-writer,  the  producer  and  almost  every¬ 
one  else  in  the  complex  known  as  Hollywood  that  Porgy 
Bestor  was  as  good  as  cancelled.  Not  that  Dan  ever  said 
anything  at  all  like  this.  Quite  the  contrary.  But  his  con¬ 
stant  reassurance  to  every  interested  party  that  there 
was  absolutely  nothing  to  worry  about  threw  the  fear  of 
God  into  all  of  them.  They  were  used  to  worry.  They 
needed  worry.  Dan  would  use  the  . same  technique  when 
he  met  Porgy  in  Vegas. 

'  Dan  would  confide  in  Porgy  that  his  trip  to  the  Coast 
was  just  a  big  swindle,  that  he,  Porgy,  should  not.  believe 
all  the  rumors  that  were  being  printed.  But  Porgy  had 
been  in  the  business  long  enough  to  know  how  to  interpret 
such  comments  and  activity  as  Dan!s.  He’d  seen  it  hap¬ 
pen  to  others.  He  knew  the  way  the  system  worked. 

When  Dan  returned  from  Vegas  to  his  suite  at  the 
Beverly  Hills  Hotel,  he  called  Fred  Elliott,  in  New  York 
and  told  him  to  look  for  improvements  in  The  Porgy 
Bestor  Show.  “What  did  you  do?”  asked  Fred. 

“Just  watch,”  was  all  Dan  would  say. 

“Did  you  fire  anyone?”  Fred  asked. 

“Why?  Do  I  ever?  They  all  have  contracts.  It  would 
just  be  expensive.  See  if  the  client  doesn’t  like  this 
week’s  show  better.” 

Dan  then  took  off  for  Palm  Springs  because  Didi 
phoned  that  the  weather  there  was  just  perfect.  He 
didn’t  even  watch  The  Porgy  Bestor  Show.  But  sure 
enough,  the  next  morning  Fred  called  to  say  the  client 
was  tickled  to  death.  He  like  the  improvement  in  Porgy’s 
singing.  He  liked  the  new  relaxed  way  Porgy  seemed  to 
have.  In  fact,  everything  about  the  show  seemed  better, 
including  the  girl  singer  and  the  band. 

Dan  said,  “Didn’t  I  tell  you?  It’ll  be  even  better  next 
week.” 

Porgy  called  Dan  and  asked  how  he  thought  the  show 
went  “Great.  Just  great,”  Dan  told  him  honestly.  Hank 
Philips  told  him  the  same  thing  because  he  heard  Dan 
say  it.  But  Porgy  was  too  smart  to  believe  this.  Besides, 
Porgy’s  agent  told  him  that  Dan  Hendricks  had  set  up  a 
secret  meeting  down  in  Coronado  with  “Red”  Howard,  the 
English  comic  who’d  been  so  great  on  the  Sullivan  Show, 
and  was  then  flying  down  to  Acapulco  to  meet  “Skitch” 
Reed,  a  kid  Eddie  Cantor  found  in  The  Mountains.  It 
didn’t  take  a  Dunninger  to  figure  out  what  this  meant. 

Porgy  Bestor  and  company  promptly  decided  their  notice 
was  definitely  lip.  The  whole  organization  relaxed.  As 
Porgy  said,  “There’s  no  use  knocking  ourselves  out  for  a 
contract  that’s  not  going  to  be  renewed.  No  use  trying  to' 
please  all  the  people  we’re  trying  to  please.  We  have  a 
few  shows  left,  let’s  get  even  and  do  them  our  way.”  So 
they  did. 

After  the  third  show,  Dan  Hendricks  headed  back  to 
New  York.  The  day  he  arrived,  Fred  came  into  his  office 
all  smiles.  “Just  got  the  renewal  on  the  Porgy  Bestor 
Show,”  he  said.  “You  did  a  great  job.  The  client  says 
at  last  he’s  got  the  show  he  bought.  What  the  h  .  .  .  did 
you  do?” 

Dan  smiled  to  beat  The  Mona  Lisa,  and  kept  his  mouth 
shut.  Why  should  he  tell  people  who  made  his  life  so 
happy  how  little  he  did  for  their  money?  Why  should  he 
tell  them  his  own  private  analysis,  going  back  10  years, 
showed  that  the  rating  almost  invariably  went  up  after  a 
show  was  cancelled? 

Dan  had  asked  himself  why  this  was,  and  came  up  with 
the  answer  that  once  the  tension  was  off  and  the  battle 
seemed  lost,  once  there  was  no  longer  a  need  to  worry 
whether  or  not  the  sponsor  would  like  it  or  not,  the 
writers,  the  performers  and  the  producer  relaxed,  did 
what  they  thought  best,  and  usually  turned  out  a  better 
show.  And  in  a  medium  such  as  tv,  where  the  public  is 
eagerly  grateful  for  any  improvement  anywhere,  there  is 
a  very  quick  reaction  to  Improvement. 

The  thing  that  pleased  Dan  most  was  not  that  he’d 
been  successful  again,  had  a  nice  trip  to  Hollywood,  Vegas, 
Palm  Springs,  Coronado  and  Acapulco,  but  that  within  a 
few  weeks  something  would  certainly  come  unstuck  with 
the  Woody  Birdman  Show  and  he’d  have  to  do  the  whole 
thing  over  again.  It  was  a  nice  way  to  make  a  living. 


Two  Years  Before  the  Antenna 

(Or  Op  the  Creek  Without  a  Chayefsky) 

By  NORMAN  ANTHONY 

Anniversary  numbers  are  always  overflowing  with 
tongue-in-cheek  articles  by  highly  successful  writers,  so 
it  seems  to  me  it  would  be  a  nice  idea  to  have  a  foot-in¬ 
mouth  piece  by  an  unsuccessful  one. 

Oh,  I’ve  sold  a  few  scripts,  but  my  Nielsen  is  strictly 
nilsen,  and  if  anyone  should  drive  up  in  a  sound  truck  and 
ask  me  to  what  do  I  attribute  my  great  unsuccess,  I’d  say 
offhand  it  was  a  lack  of  unimagination  and  irresponsor- 
iblity. 

For  example,  last  year  I  wrote  a  telecomedy  which 
struck  me  so  funny  that  while  I  was  writing  it,  the  neigh¬ 
bors  complained  they  couldn’t  hear  their  soap  operas  on 
account  of  my  laughter.  To  cut  a  90-minute  drama  down 
to  a  spot  announcement,  it  was  called  “The  Fat  of  the 
Land,”  and  it  was  the  harrowing  story  of  a  very  success¬ 
ful  vicepresident  of  a  very  successful  bus  company  who 
was  worried  about  the  lethargy,  indolence,  and  just  plain 
laziness  of  his  wife  and  teenage  children  who  did  nothing 
hut  sit  and  look  at  tv.  And  just  to  make  the  “conflict” 
more  binding,  he’d  just  read  an  article,  entitled  “The 
United  Sits  of  America”  by  a  well  known  medical  au¬ 
thority  who  prophesied  that  because  people  spent  so  much 
time  on  their  posteriors,  future  generations  would  have 
bodies  that  were  all  backside,  no  legs,  and  pinheads  with 
large  bulging  eyes. 

Well,  you’ve  guessed  it;  that  night  back  at  the  ranch, 
our  poor  protagonist  had  a  horrible  nightmare,  and  when 
he  came  down  to  a  breakfast  of  champions  the  next  morn¬ 
ing  he  found  his  loved  ones  had  turned  into  tublike 
monstrosities  with  rear  ends  that  looked  like  his  busses. 
In  fact,  when  he  entered  the  diningroom  his  wife  was 
leaning  over  a  telephone,  with  her  back  to  him,  talking 
to  a  neighbor,  and  when  she  said,  “Yes,  dear,  I’m  all 
ears!”  our  hero  rushed  out  of  the  house  without  his  instant 
coffee. 

When  he  got  to  his  office  and  a  directors*  meeting,  all 
his  assembled  associates  were  in  the  same  asymmetric 
shape,  except  for  his  beautiful  secretary.  Miss  Cracker, 
who  supplied  the  love  interest. 

Well,  sir,  the  bus  company  was  not  only  in  arrears  be¬ 
cause  their  passenger  carrying  capacity  had  been  greatly 
reduced;  the  bottom  had  dropped  out,  or  rather  into  the 


Persistent  Phrases 

By  A  TY  Writer 

By  REGINALD  ROSE 

When  you  were  four  years  old  I  said,  “That  boy’s  going 
to  be  a  writer!”  You  were  all  the  time  sucking  a  pencil. 

I  can  turn  out  that  stuff.  Just  tell  me  this,  are  you  sup¬ 
posed  to  double-space  it? 

Listen,  you’re  entitled  to  have  a  bomb  once  in  a  while. 
How’s  this  for  an  idea?  This  homosexual  kid  is  accused 
of  being  a  Communist  .  .  . 

This  is  the  one  I  was  telling  you  about,  Celia,  my 
neighbor  who’s  a  tv  writer.  He  knows  all  the  stars. 

I  suppose  it’s  all  in  having  a  good  agent. 

My  friend  and  1  are  writing  a  tv  play.  Boy,  what  a 
racket  you’ve  got! 

I  only  saw  the  second  half-hour.  How’d  it  begin? 

You  probably  don’t# remember  me,  but  I  think  1  was  in 
your  class  in  6B.  Frances  Callahan?  The  one  who  was 
very  tall.  Remember?  7;o  what's-  new  now  that  'you're 
famous? 

Do  they  really  pay  that  much  for  that  stuff? 

How’s  this  for  an  idea?  This  delicatessen  is  really  a 
bookie  joint,  run  by  a  very  neurotic  convicted  stripper  .  .  . 

We  had  a  lot  of  people  over  the  house  and  I  tried  to 
watch  it,  but  nobody  else  wanted  to. 

I  suppose  you  wouldn’t  be  without  your  Thesaurus. 
You’re  in  tv?  Say,  maybe  you  know  my  brother-in-law. 
He  used  to  do  publici  y  for  the  Howdy  Doody  show. 

What  is  this,  like  a  hobby  with  you? 

How’s  this  for  an  idea?  This  scalp  specialist  has  a  ter¬ 
rible  foot  fetish  .  .  . 

.  .  .so  they  asked  me  if  I'd  ask  you  to  write  the  poem 
for  Aunt  Bertha’s  birthday  this  year. 

We  don’t  have. a  tv. 

I  mean,  d’you  write  it  all  out  yourself,  or  do  they  just 
act  it  out  as  they  go  along? 

Listen,  you  want  stories  call  my  uncle.  He  could  fill  tv 
with  one  drawer  from  his  file.  He’s  a  podiatrist. 

Hey,  didn’t  you  write  “Marty”? 

How’s  this  lor  an  idea?  This  deaf  mute  comes  up  with 
a  sure  cure  for  gum  boils,  but  .  .  . 

My  niece  is  dying  to  meet  you.  She  writes  for  her  school 
paper  in  Flushing. 

The  only  thing  wrong  with  it,  I  was  telling  my  wife,  is 
where’s  the  motivation  for  the  father? 

Did  you  ever  meet  Betty  Furness? 

How’s  this  for  an  idea?  This  rich  lentil  canner  has  an 
illegitimate  child  by  the  wife  of  the  ex-president  of  Fin¬ 
land  ... 

Do  they  tell  you  what  to  write,  or  do  you  make  it  up? 
My  mother  is  a  big  fan  of  yours.  She  saw  “Patterns” 
twice. 

I  saw  that  thing  last  night.  Why  don’t  you  make  a 
musical  out  of  it? 

How’d  you  get  into  this  kind  of  thing?  What’d  you  take 
a  course  or  something? 

I  have  a  nephew,  he’s  such  a  talented  boy.  Fourteen 
years  old  and  he  plays  the  drums  like  a  regular  Krupa. 
Maybe  if  you  could  .  .  . 

How’s  this  for  an  idea?  These  triplets  .  .  . 

Do  you  write  the  commercials  or  the  story? 

Boy,  I  thought  you  were  an  old  man  or  something! 

I  can  always  tell  when  I’m  looking  at  one  of  your  plays 
even  if  I  don't  see  your  name.  They’re  all  the  same  .  .  . 

How’s  this  for  an  idea?  This  jewel  thief  swallows  a 
million  dollars  worth  of  diamonds  and  then  gets  a  hor¬ 
rible  case  of  constipation  .  .  . 

Who  ever  thought  you  were  so  serious? 

Oh,  you're  the  one  who  wrote  that  play  with  Lloyd 
Bridges.  Listen,  what’d  he  really  say? 

Our  sound  was  out. 

How’s  this  for  an  idea?  This  unwed  mother  ends  up 
getting  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  the  Birth  Control  Asso¬ 
ciation  ... 

Do  they  let  you  in  the  studio? 

I  saw  your  name  on  the  tv  last  night.  Y’now  you’re  a 
made  man? 

Do  you  have  anything  to  say  about  the  acting? 

The  whole  thing  was  symbolic,  right? 

How’s  this  for  an  idea?  This  very  sincere  State  Senator 
is  sponsoring  a  bill  for  legalized  abortions,  and  his  own 
daughter  .  .  . 

So  tell  me,  when  did  you  finish  your  analysis? 

You  can’t  kid  me.  You’re  just  in  this  thing  for  the 
money. 

Where  does  a  guy  like  you  get  such  ideas?  I  mean  you 
don’t  just  think  ’em  up,  do  you? 

Do  you  put  in  the  camera  directions? 

How’s  this  for  an  idea?  This  young  nymphomaniac  falls 
in  love  with  a  transvestite,  and  they  both  turn  out  to  be 
Russian  spys  ... 

How  does  an  average  guy  break  into  the  writing  busi¬ 
ness? 

Reginald  who? 


transportation  business,  and  they  faced  disaster.  At  this 
dramatic  point,  our  hero  becomes  a  hero  and  tells  his 
assembled  associates  that  the  only  thing  to  do  is  stage  a 
stand-up  strike,  close  up  shop  and  force  the  public  to 
walk  until  the  seats  of  the  mighty  are  normal  again. 

Now  comes  the  big  climactic  scene:  With  appropriate 
background  music;  say,  “The  Biggest  Aspidistra  in  the 
World,”  all  vehicular  traffic  has  ended,  but  the  sidewalks 
are  jammed  bumper  to  bumper  with  bewildered  behe¬ 
moths,  and  in  trying  to  escape  to  the  hills  and  a  better 
life,  our  hero  and  his  beautiful  secretary  are  trampled 
underfoot  in  the  mad  stampede. 

My  agent  wrote  me  as  follows:  Are  you  nuts?  Food 
and  automobiles  represent  90%  of  tv  advertising.  I 
wouldn’t  touch  this  script  with  a  10%  pole. 

Undaunted,  bloody  but  unbowed,  I  sent  the  script  to 
several,  I  thought,  discerning  democratic  producers;  I 
didn’t  even  get  printed  rejection  slips;  they  were  mimeo¬ 
graphed.  One  story  editor  who  shall  be  nameless,  be¬ 
cause  I  don’t  want  to  see  him  jobless,  wrote:  “Wonder¬ 
ful!  But  the  tv  public  isn’t  ready  for  it  yet.” 

Looking  over  the  Trendex  of  the  Top  Ten  shows,  I  can 
see  he  has  a  point,  and  as  I  sit  here  in  my  modest  deli¬ 
catessen  slicing  bologna  and  thinking  about  Paddy  Chayef¬ 
sky,  I  feel  almost  relieved  that  I  haven’t  a  “reportorial 
ear”  as  they  say  he  has.  He  must  get  terribly  bored. 

And  that  gives  me  a  wonderful  idea  for  another  fan¬ 
tasy,  but  I’ll  save  it  for  next  year’s  Anniversary  Number. 
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Situation  Wanted 


By  LOU  DERMAN 

Hollywood. 

The  public  tired  of  situation  comedy  shows,  so  the  networks  aban¬ 
doned  them  and  replaced  them  with  such  Quiz  Programs  as; 

“Coroner’s  Jury”  ( guess  the  cause  of  death) 

“Guess  by  Month”  ( contestants  are  expectant  mothers ) 

“Name  The  Song”  ( stoolpigeons  sing ) 

“What’s  My  Sex”  (boy  meets  girl) 

Oh,  there  were  others  too.  Someone  came  up 
with  a  new  kind  of  Western  without  cowboys.  The 
heroes  were  big  city  detectives.  And  someone 
came  up  with  a  new  kind  of  detective  serial  that 
didn’t  use  detectives.  Only  cowboys. 

And  there  was  a  sentimental  drama-comedy 
about  a  female  African  headhunter  called:  “Mama 
Mau-mau.” 

And  a  giveaway  that  topped  them  all,  called 
“But  the  Vault.”  You  answered  the  big  question 
and  they  gave  you  a  blowtorch,  three  sticks  of 
dynamite,  a  former  member  of  the  Brinks  mob  and 
a  10-minute  headstart  on  the  cops. 


Lou  Derman 


All  to  no  avail. 

The  letters  began  pouring  in  to  the  networks. 

“We  want  comedy.” 

“Make  us  laugh.” 

“Brighten  our  mundane  existence  with  a  touch  of  levity.” 

The  net  heads  had  no  recourse.  The  call  was  sent  out  for  the  old 
pros  to  return  to  the  fold,  but  not  one  responded.  By  now  every  com¬ 
edy  writer  in  the  land  had  gone  straight  or  had  become  independently 
wealthy  by  marrying  high-salaried  burlesque  queens. 

The  public's  request  for  situation  comedy  swelled  to  a  demand  and 
the  net  heads  were  going  out  of  their  crewcut  minds  .  .  .  until: 

Humor-Vac  was  discovered. 

While  a  fretting  public  waited,  General  Electric  and  Westinghouse 
pooled  their  greatest  scientists  and  commissioned  them  to  create  a 
Mechanical  Situation  Comedy  Writer. 

It  took  six  months  of  intensive  work,  but  finally  the  job  was  done. 

Humor- Vac  was  born! 

He  was  a  monstrous  machine,  60  feet  long  and  30  feet  high  and  he 
had  33  million  tabulated  cards  with  neat  little  holes  punched  in  the 
corners  and  he  had  many  shiny  little  buttons  with  such  intriguing 
names  as: 


BASIC  IDEAS: 

1.  The  new  fur  coat. 

2.  The  old  girl  friend. 

3.  The  old  boy  friend. 

4.  Inviting  the  boss  to  dinner. 

5.  Forgetting  wife's  birthday,  etc.  etc. 
OPENING  HOOKS 

1.  The  sudden  letter. 

2.  The  sudden  phone  call. 

3.  The  sudden  guest,  etc.  etc. 
VISUAL  BITS 


1.  The  backfiring  paint  sprayer. 

2.  Pie-in-the-face. 

3.  The  funny  costume: 

(a) .  Hobo 

(b) .  Ballet 

(c) .  Soldier 

(d) .  Sailor 

(e) .  Cowboy 

(f) .  Skindiver,  etc.  etc. 

Oh,  there  were  hundreds  and  hundreds  of  other  fascinating  buttons, 
labeled 

ANIMAL  BITS 
FIRST  ACT  CURTAINS 
TWISTS 
SURPRISES 

And  the  biggest  button  of  all  was  called: 

WARMTH  AND  BELIEVABILITY. 


On  a  fateful  June  night  the  whole  country  held  its  breath  as  the 
scientists  put  Humor-Vac  to  the  Big  Test. 

Could  this  machine  produce  a  Situation  Comedy  by  itself? 

The  net  head  himself  wrote  the  first  script  of  a  proposed  new  series 
by  pressing  a  few  buttons. 

Immediately  Humor-Vac  swung  into  action. 

Machinery  hummed,  colored  lights  blinked  on  and  off  and  millions 
of  cards  flew  around  inside  the  monster.  In  two  seconds  flat,  the  first 
script  slid  out  of  the  slot. 

Dozens  of  unemployed  Producers,  Directors.  Comics  and  TV  Camera¬ 
men,  et  al.,  watched  as  the  net  head,  with  trembling  fingers,  picked  up 
the  script  and  flipped  through  the  pages. 

Suddenly  a  look  of  incredulous  surprise  spread  over  his  plus  features. 

The  pages  were  all  blank! 

All  except  for  a  little  note  on  the  last  page,  that  said: 

“I  am  a  Guild  Machine.  I  don’t  write  a  joke  until  you  negotiate  a 
contract  with  H.M.G.  2  V  3  X.” 


Nobody  knew  where  to  find  this  organization,  so  a  contract  was  never 
negotiated.  Humor-Pac  never  wrote  a  line.  And  Hal  March  became 
richer  and  richer. 


HAZEL  SCOTT 

Congratulations  and 
Season’s  Greetings 


Worth-Staying-Up-For 
Features  an  TV  Opens 
Wide  Speculation  for  ’57 

By  MURRAY  HOROWITZ 

Vingate  pix,  swollen  by  the  fresh 
backlogs  of  Metro,  20th-Fox,  War- 
ers,  et  al,  made  television  history 
in  1956,  bringing  in  audiences  and 
sponsor  coin  never  commanded  by 
old  features  on  tv  of  previous 
years.  “Command  Decision,”  “How 
Green  Was  My  Valley,”  “Trio,” 
and  other  pix  of  similar  caliber  of¬ 
fered  some  of  the  most  exciting 
fare  in  an  otherwise  dull,  with  few 
notable  exceptions,  season  of  tv  pro¬ 
gramming. 

What  the  repercussions  will  be  in 
1957  is  anybody’s  guess,  but  there 
are  more  than  already-established 
guideposts  to  envision  the  next  12 
months. 

First,  stations  plunking  down  the 
tall  coin  for  fresh  backlogs  will  not 
be  giving  old  features  the  brush 
they  received  years  ago. 

Second,  there  will  be  a  continued 
accent  on  showmanship  to  kick  off 
new  features  and  to  follow  through 
once  theatrical  programming  has 
established  itself  on  the  station. 

Third,  with  good  product  getting 
solid  ratings,  station  rates  for  spon¬ 
sor  participation  are  being  up¬ 
graded. 

Fourth,  the  year  1957  will  not  see 
any  diminishing  in  theatrical  pro¬ 
gramming,  for  the  supply  of  first- 
run  on  tv  product  is  more  than  am¬ 
ple  for  the  next  12  months. 

| _ Areas  Of  Speculation _ | 

The  above  are  the  safe  predic¬ 
tions  for  the  oncoming  year,  but  in 
the  following  areas  of  speculation, 
1957  should  bring  some  solid  an¬ 
swers. 

In  the  area  of  post-’48  features, 
current  negotiations  between  pro¬ 
ducers  and  talent  guilds  on  resi¬ 
dual  payments,  if  consummated  in 
’57,  would  open  the  floodgates  to  a 
fresh  crop  of  features.  Matty  Fox 
is  now  in  the  process  of  clearing 
about  83  post-48  RKO  features 
with  the  guilds  for  about  $1,185,000 
in  residual  payments. 

How  long  will  Paramount  and 


Miles  Labs’  Mutual 

Program  Pattern  Set 

Four  weekday  program  series — 
one  brand  new  to  the  MBS  sched¬ 
ule — and  five  newscasters  provide 
the  broadcast  pattern  for  Miles 
Laboratories'  39  -  broadcast  -  per  - 
week  campaign  over  the  Mutual 
net  during  1957. 

All  the  programs  involved  will 
be  aired  under  the  Miles  banner 
in  behalf  of  five  of  the  firm’s  na¬ 
tionally  distributed  products,  start¬ 
ing  yesterday  (Tues.).  The  regu¬ 
larly  scheduled  weekday  “Queen 
for  a  Day,”  11:30  to  12  noon;  “The 
Mille  Considine  Show,”  12:i5  to 
12:30  p.m.,  and  MBS  commentator 
Martin  Starr’s  “Here's  Hollywood” 
features  will  carry  messages,  with 
“Here’s  Hollywood”  presented  at 
new  morning  time  period,  10:25  to 
10:30  a.m.  The  new  program  is  to 
be  “Wonders  of  the  World,”  pre¬ 
sented  from  5:45  to  5:50  p.m.  each 
weekday  afternoon.  / 

Doing  the  19  five-minute  news¬ 
casts  slotted  at  various  intervals 
throughout  the  day  for  Miles  will 
be  Harry  Hennessy,  John  Scott, 
Lyle  Van,  Ed  Pettitt  and  John 
Scott. 


MIKE  WALLACE 


In  New  York  Call  Plaza  3-3300 

By  GENE  KLAVAN  &  DEE  FINCH 

The  time:  5:30  a.m.  any  morning  Monday  through  Saturday  .  .  «. 
Place:  New  York  City  .  .  .  there  is  a  stillness  in  the  cool  morning  air 
...  the  quiet  is  broken  only  by  the  sound  of  bags  or  garbage  hitting 
the  sidewalk  ...  the  city  is  beginning  to  awaken  .  .  .  and  we  are  parf 
of  it.  The  mailmen  beginning  to  make  their  rounds  .  .  .  the  sanitation 
department  is  making  its  morning  deliveries  ,  .  .  the  policemen  aro 
starting  on  their  early-morning  graft  run.  Very  often  we  meet  other 
chaps  who  also  are  on  their  way  to  work  at  the  early  hour.  Manv 
times,  while  driving  across  town,  we  run  into  Dave  Garroway.  Manv 
times,  because  he  is  an  agile  man,  we  miss  him.  Many  mornings  we’ve 
seen  John  Gambling.  We’ve  urged  him  to  cut  it  out.  One  day  iast 
winter  he  leaned  out  of  his  car  window  and  in  great  excitement  shouts 
.  .  .  “Boys,  boys,  DID  YOU  GET  DAVE  GARROWAY!  ea 

Yes,  just  as  our  city  is  beginning  to  wake,  we  go  to  work.  Young 
lovers  hurling  themselves  off  the  59th  Street  Bridge  ...  old  lovers 
crying  because  they  don’t  have  the  energy  to  hurl  themselves  off  the 
59th  Street  Bridge.  Yes,  this  is  our  city  .  .  .  Klavan  &  Finch’s  city.  we 
eat  a  small  breakfast  in  Harmon’s  Restaurant  .  ,  .  drinking  milk  or 
something  of  that  ilk  .  .  .  (“Milk  Or  Something  Of  That  Ilk”  is  UD 
three  buttons  this  week  and  should  break  nationwide  by  Friday)  .  , 
then  we  go  to  the  studio,  and  make  preparations  for  our  daily  fiur! 
hour  show.  The  preparation  for  the  show  consists  primarily  of  the 
tedious  and  exhausting  job  of  selecting  the  records  that  we  will  piay 
that  day.  This  require^  not  only  a  keen  critical  and  analytical  sense  of 
popular  music  .  .  .  but  also  a  strong  arm.  Here’s  the  way  it’s  done. 
Our  producer,  Mike  Comito  hands  each  of  us  a  stack  of  30  or  more 
records.  After  carefully  studying  and  auditioning  each  side  of  each 
record,  we,  at  a  given  signal,  pick  up  our  stack  of  records  and  hurl 
them  at  Mike  Comito.  The  ones  that  hit  him  ...  we  play. 

|  • _  And  Remember,  No  Gratuities _ | 

But  listen,  let’s  get  something  straight  once  and  for  all.  We,  as 
ethical,  moral  men  do  not,  that’s  do  not,  receive  gratuities  from  per¬ 
formers,  publishers  or  record  companies.  ,The  reason  for  that  is  quite 
obvious.  Mike  Comito  intercepts  all  of  our  mail  and  keeps  the  money 
for  medical  expenses.  And  we  would  also  like  to  add  that  Art  Ford, 
Lonny  Starr,  and  Jerry  Marshall,  are  not  the  only  ones  who  play 
“firsts”  on  new  records.  If  you  recall,  we  alone  were  responsible  for 
the  phenomenal  success  of  Dennis  Day’s  record  of  “Lush  Life.” 

I  think  it  should  be  noted  that  doing  an  early-morning  show  presents 
certain  obstacles  to  leading  a  normal  social  and  family  life.  We  have 
never  seen  our  wives  in  the  daylight.  You  might  ask  ...  “Why  don’t 
you  guys  go  home  at  10  o'clock  when  you  get  off  the  air!  You’d  be 
able  to  see  your  wives  then”  .  .  .  And  we  say  to  you  .  .  .  MIND  YOUR 
OWN  BUSINESS! 

Other  people  have  asked  us  what  is  the  essential  difference  between 
doing  an  early  show  in  the  morning  and  doing  a  show  late  at  night. 
Well,  essentially,  the  early-morning  morning  show  is  earlier  in  the 
day  that  the  other  would  be  and  as  a  result  the  whole  structure  and 
format  is  earlier!  If  the  two  were  placed  in  juxtaposition  you  would 
find  that  essentially  they  were  not  at  all.  As  a  reference  work,  consult 
the  book  “I  HATE  FILM”  by  Jackie  Gleason. 

This  early  morning  routine  has  a  profound  effect  on  your  life,  be¬ 
lieve  us.  Four  straight  hours  of  records — the  other  day  Finch  came 
home  from  work  and  cued-up  his  kids.  Being  good  kids  they  played 
for  a  half-hour.  This  made  them  the  only  long-playing  kids  on  Long 
Island.  For  four  years  when  Klavan  leaves  the  house  at  4:30  a.m., 
his  wife  has  been  sleepily  asking,  “Where  are  you  going”?  When  he 
comes  home  she  says,  “I  heard  the  show,  you  didn’t  go  nowhere.” 

Both  of  us  drive  to  work  in  our  own  cars  because  with  two  drivers 
it’s  better  to  have  two  cars.  Also,  there  is  the  possibility  that  one  of 
us  may  break  down  on  the  road.  If  this  happens,  Klavan  would  be  able 
to  bring  Finch  into  the  station.  It  wouldn’t  work  the  other  way  around, 
because  Finch  never  picks  up  hitch-hikers. 

In  summing  up,  we  feel  there  are  several  points  of  information  that 
this  article  may  have  left  uncovered.  Permit  us,  then,  to  make  a  few 
observations  about  the  future  of  morning  radio.  First:  1957  will  be 
the  year  of  the  auk.  Second:  in  1957,  Radio  will  defeat  tv  in  hand-to- 
hand  combat  on  the  plains  of  Madison  Avenue.  And  out  of  this  melee 
will  rise  a  better  day  where  people  will  look  to  the  radio  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  for  their  records  and  weather  and  time  signals  .  .  .  where  people 
will  not  say  Klavan  &  Finch?  but  KLAVAN  &  FINCH!  In  New  York 
the  number  to  call  will  be  PLaza  3-3300. 


Universal — the  only  two  remaining 
major  film  companies  still  clinging 
to  their  backlogs — hold  out  before 
one  or  the  other  succumbs  to  an  of¬ 
fer?  Paramount  in  ’56  was  dicker¬ 
ing  in  earnest  with  a  group  of  tv 
stations,  headed  by  DuMont’s 
WABD.  Paramount,  incidentally 
owns  a  large  block  of  stock  in  Du¬ 
Mont. 

Will  the  film  network,  gotten  off 
the  ground  after  months  of  agoniz¬ 
ing  effort,  established  by  National 
Telefilm  Associates  find  itself  na¬ 
tional  sponsors?  NTA’s  Film  Net¬ 
work,  which  calls  itself,  the  fourth 
tv  net,  as  a  spanking  baby  of  a  few 
months  failed  to  attract  a.  national 
sponsor  at  the  end  of  '56,  although 
top  agencies  continue  to  give  the 
operation  “the  hard  look.” 

Will  the  bluechip  advertisers  fol¬ 
low  the  lead  taken  by  Colgate  in 
the  Los  Angeles  market,  where 
Colgate  plunked  down  sizable  coin 
for  once-a-week  sponsorship  of  the 
top  Metro  product?  Only  Bristol 
Myers,  on  the  Triangle  stations  and 
a  few  other  markets,  took  the  Col- 
gate-pioneered  path  as  '56  drew  to 
a  close.  Other  big  national  ac¬ 
counts  stuck  pretty  much  to  the 
participation  formula,  retaining 
their  investment  in  network  pro¬ 
gramming  in  '56,  but  new  budgets 
are  being  drawn  for  the  new  year, 
and  the  decision  on  that  score,  a  de¬ 
cision  with  wide  ramifications  on 
the  economic  structure  of  network 
tv,  will  be  taken  in  ’57.  Revlon,  as 
the  year  drew  to  a  close,  disclosed 
plans  to  ride  the  feature  band¬ 
wagon  with  an  outlay  of  $3,000,000 
for  spot  buys  In  30  markets. 

|  •  Network  Poser _ [ 

One  of  the  questions  of  greatest 
moment  to  the  industry  Is  whether 
features,  aided  and  abetted  by 
made-f or-tv  telefilms,  will  act  in  the 
eyes  of  the  public  as  the  same  pro¬ 


gram  leveler  with  networked  shows, 
be  they  “live”  or  on  film,  as  rec¬ 
ords  now  hold  in  the  radio  field. 
Will  local  tv  station  operation  be¬ 
come  a  “grind”  operation,  with  the 
accent  on  the  unnreeling  of  thea¬ 
tricals,  as  local  radio  stations  now 
accent  the  disk  spinning  deejay? 
The  answer  to  that  question  also 
will  bring  marked  alterations  in 
tv  station  affiliate  relationships 
with  networks,  as  well  as  spelling 
other  major  dislocations. 

That  a  station  wholly  dependent 
on  theatricals  for  programming  can 
find  itself  inflexible  and  in  trouble 
was  borne  out  in  '56  by  WOR-TV, 
N.Y.,  the  RKO  Teleradio  flagship 
which  began  the  fall  season  by  pro¬ 
gramming  about  70%  with  vintage 
pix.  It  took  only  a  few  months  to 
find  out  that  telefilmed  half-hours 
also  were  needed,  and  that  theatri¬ 
cals,  per  se,  does  not  insure  an  au¬ 
dience  when  the  station  across  the 
street— WCBS-TV  with  its  Metro 
product — is  bucking  you  in  the 
same  afternoon  time  slot  with  more 
popular  pix. 

Probably,  the  biggest  coup  of  the 
year  was  chalked  up  by  CBS  which 
bought  the  Metro  product  for  its 
o&o  stations,  insuring  itself  of  some 
top  theatrials,  as  well  as  fending 
off  local  station  competition  m 
o&o  markets,  and  incidentally,  Pr0“ 
tecting  prime  time  network  shows 
from  the  competish  of  Leo  the 
Lion,  in  such  important  markets  as 
New  York  and  Chicago,  where  the 
CBS  o&o’s  florish. 

The  preceding  represents  the 
highpoints  of  ’56  and  a  look-see  into 
the  future,  the  never-ending  rum¬ 
blings  in  the  tv  medium  wrought  by 
features,  designed  for  motion  P1®' 
ture  exhibition  theatres,  but  taken 
out  of  vaults  and  telecast  for  free  a 
home,  to  the  delight  of  millions  o 
viewers — at  least  when  “the  pictur 
is  good.” 


Wednesday,  January  %  1957 
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APPRAISING  TV  CRITICISM 


New  Colt:  The  Credit-Watchers 

- - By  MANNIE  MANHEIM  - 


Hollywood. 

According  to  the  results  of  our  recent  survey,  there  is,  in  this  coun¬ 
try,  a  large  group  of  television  viewers  who  are  unique  in  their  obser¬ 
vation  of  the  medium.  Their  “uniqueness”  is  the  revelation  that  this 
group  is  more  absorbed  with  the  credits  at  the  beginning  and  the  end 
of  most  programs  than  they  are  with  the  content  of  the  show  itself. 

Believing  firmly  that  this  cult  is  as  devoted  and  assiduous  to  their 
cause  as  the  members  of  the  Audubon  Society  who  call  themselves 
bird-watchers,  we  have  named  this  sect  credit-watchers — as  that’s  ex¬ 
actly  what  they  are.  It’s  just  that  simple — they  are  interested  in  the 
people  who  make  the  show. 

Interviewing  the  credit-watchers  was  a  highly  exciting  and  provoca¬ 
tive  task  in  that  we  were  shocked  with  the  results  of  our  research. 
As  is  our  custom  this  time  of  the  year,  our  little  band  of  intrepid  poll¬ 
sters  mingle  with  our  fellow-men  to  ask  them  what  they  think  of  TV 
as  it  progresses — if  you  have  followed  our  annual  reports  you’ll  recall 
some  of  our  startling  discoveries.  (See  last  10  annuals.) 

We  came  upon  a  Mrs.  Fazzio,  who  started  the  ball  rolling  as  they 
say  in  the  business.  Mrs.  Fazzio  was  quick  with  her  observation  of 
current  TV.  “The  credits  are  run  off  too  fast.  I  can’t  for  the  life  of 
me  follow  all  those  names  when  they  move  so  lickety  split.” 

“Just  why  are  you  interested  in  these  names'  Mrs.  Fazzio?”  we  asked. 

“My  son  is  Bruce  Fazzio,  assistant  unit  manager  of  (name  of  show 
withheld  to  protect  Mr.  Fazzio )  and  whenever  the  program  goes  on  we 
don’t  listen  to  none  of  it  until  the  end — and  that’s  when  we  all  run 
into  the  parlor  to  see  Bruce's  name  on  the  screen — but  we  missed  him 
more  times  than  we  saw  it — ’cause  they  run  the  thing  so  fast.  If  (name 
of  network  withheld)  had  a  heart  they’d  know  than  an  assistant  unit 
manager  has  a  mother  just  like  everybody  else  and  she  wants  to  see 
her  boy’s  name  on  the  screen.”  Mrs.  Fazzio  withdrew,  sobbing  into 
a  wad  of  imitation  Kleenex. 

Well,  of  course,  this  set  us  to  thinking.  Could  there  be  others  who 
felt  the  same  as  Mrs.  Fazzio  or  was  she  a  remote  case?  A  strange 
quirk  entered  our  study  of  the  situation  as  we  found  that  all  credit- 
watchers  were  not  related  to  the  credits.  A  Mr.  Ferguson  was  queried 
by  one  of  our  pollsters.  “O,  I  guess  you  can  call  me  a  credit-watcher 
all  right,”  Mr.  Ferguson  yawned.  “I  generally  fall  asleep  through  most 
of  the  shows  and  just  wake  up  in  time  to  see  who  was  audio  engineer.  I 
don’t  know  why  it  is— but  I  always  wake  up  when  they’re  putting  up 
a  sign  that  some  bird  was  audio  engineer.  I  tell  you  one  thing — there 
are  an  awful  lot  of  audio  engineers  in  television.” 

We  put  a  question  mark  after  Mr.-  Ferguson’s  name  as  his  testimony 
would  have  baffled  the  Institute  of  Higher  Learning.  It  certainly  had 
little  or  no  bearing  on  our  research. 

But  a  Miss  Chayefasky  was  more  to  the  point.  “I  certainly  am  a 
credit-watcher.  If  the  show  isn’t  written  by  my  cousin  Patty — I  just 
don’t  watch  it.”  That,  we  thought,  was  more  to  the  point. 

Next  we  visited  a  young  man  whose  father  was  a  graphic  arts  man 
for  one  of  the  networks.  “Explain  graphic  arts  if  you  will,”  we  asked 
him.  “Well,  Pop  is  sort  of  a  glorified  signpainter — I’d  say  he  was  the 
guy  who-  paints  all  those  curlicues  and  doodabs  around  the  names  of 
the  people  on  the  crawl  so  you  can’t  read  their  names  very  clearly.” 
Because  this  young  man  was  under  age,  we  didn’t  accept  his  observa¬ 
tion  as  being  relevant.  Actually,  we  didn’t  agree  with  him  about  the 
graphic  arts  man  doodabbing  up  the  sign  plates.  We  thought  the  scenic 
designer  did  that. 

Our  last  interview  with  a  credit-watcher  revealed  that  a  Mrs.  T. 
Randall  looks  at  the  Jackie  Gleason  show  each  week  just  to  hear  the 
name  of  the  florist  who  furnishes  the  floral  piece  which  is  held  by  the 
female  announcer — the  one  who  says,  “Away  we  go.”  We  queried  Mrs. 
Randall  as  to  why  this  bit  of  intelligence  meant  so  much  to  her.  “Very 
simple,”  she  replied,  “the  florist  is  my  brother-in-law.  If  you  ask  me, 
1  get  chills  up  and  down  my  spine  every  time  the  announcer  mentions 
my  brother-in-law’s  flowers.” 

There  you  have  it  for  1956.  Our  survey  once  more  teaches  the  TV 
industry  the  error  of  its  ways.  If  we  were  to  sum  up — we  would 
suggest  shorter  shows  and  longer  and  slower  crawls. 


Mother  Goose  in  TY-Dom 

By  ART  HENLEY 

Sing  a  song  of  ratings,  a  pocketful  of  digits. 

Four-and-twenty  admen  waiting  with  the  fidgets; 

When  the  book  was  opened  the  rating  was  a  giant  .  .  . 

Wasn’t  that  a  dainty  dish  to  set  before  a  client? 

“Mary,  Mary,  quite  contrary, 

How  do  your  earnings  grow?” 

“ Natural  ability,  backed  by  humility, 

And  daddy  owns  the  show!” 

Hi  diddle  diddle,  my  commercial 
Went  on  camera  without  rehearshal, 

One  shot  bad,  the  other  was  worshel, 

Hi  diddle  diddle,  my  commercial. 

Humpty-Dumpty  had  a  big  Hooper, 

Humpty-Dumpty  made  a  big  blooper, 

All  the  show’s  forces 
And  all  the  show’s  men 

iOf  which  there  were  many,  including  but  not  limited  to  the  pro¬ 
ducer,  the  director,  the  writers,  the  network  officials,  the  account 
exec,  the  agency  supervisor,  the  star,  the  cast,  ,  the  prop  man  and 
lots  of  union  help ) 

Couldn’t  get  Humpty  back  on  the  road  again. 

Little  Miss  Muffet  quietly  suffer’t, 

As  an  actress,  she’d  not  made  the  grade; 

So  she  took  to  wear  sweaters 
And  enamored  her  betters  .  .  . 

And  now  she’s  the  talk  of  the  trade, 

0|d  King  Cole  was  a  comic  who  stole, 

O/i  a  comic  who  stole  was  he; 

He  had  the  right  knack 
To  make  new  jokes  from  ol’ 

And  that’s  how  he  got  ’em  for  free! 

Little  Jack  Horner  signed  in  the  corner, 

•this  show  will,  be  tops,”  he  said; 

An  impossible  task,  oh, 

He’d  bought  a  fiasco, 
a*1®  says  now,  “I  wish  I  were  dead!" 

Twinkle,  twinkle,  little  star, 
vnatchoo  doin’  way  up  thar 
t  H  a^ove,  °ur  price  so  high 
%ke  a  diamond  for  to  buy?” 


TV:  The  Dramatie  Image 

By  ROBERT  HERRIDGE 

Not  long  ago,  a  friend  of  mine,  a  director  by  trade,  informed  me,  at 
some  length,  that  he  would  need  but  one  camera  to  shoot  successfully 
a  television  play.  He  would  stage  the  play,  set  up  his  camera  on  a 
wide  lens  in  an  ideal  position  and  then  proceed  to  record  the  dramatic 
action  unfolding  before  it.  He  would  eliminate  what  he  called  the 
“distracting  repertoire  of  television  shots;”  the  play  was  the  thing; 
the  camera  would  and  should  serve  as  the  “seeing  eye”  of  the  ideal 
spectator.  The  result  would  be  a  dramatic  image  having  simplicity, 
clarity  and  honesty. 

This  theatre-oriented  theory  is  not  exactly  new.  In  most  of  the  early 
talking  pictures  the  addition  of  dialog  so  disturbed  the  theories  of' 
silent  film  editing  that  directors  were  content  to  hold  on  a  wide  lens 
for  interminable  stretches  of  theatre-staged  dialog. 

In  the  early  days  of  television,  with  certain  exceptions,  a  similar  pat¬ 
tern  was  followed.  A  set  was  a  construction  of  walls  with  the  fourth 
taken  out,  truck  loads  of  furniture  were  inserted,  the  actors  were  staged 
from  table  to  chair,  from  pillar  to  post  and  then,  finally,  on  the  outside 
of  all  this  cameras  were  somehow  accommodated.  Most  of  the  shoot¬ 
ing  was  from  the  outside,  following,  pursuing,  as  it  were,  the  dramatic 
action;  it  communicated  facts,  information  of  all  kinds;  it  allowed  the 
viewer  to  see,  for  better  or  worse,  the  set  and  the  avt  of  the  actor. 

What  is  wrong,  it  seems  to  me,  with  this  theory,  in  principle — and 
one  can  see  many  acceptable  modifications  of  it  on  the  television  screen 
at  the  present  time — is  that  it  fails  . to  distinguish  between  the  dramatic 
form  for  theatre  and  the  dramatic  form  for  television.  Secondly,  in 
terms  of  the  medium,  it  fails  to  distinguish  between  kinds  of  material. 
It  uses  the  television  camera  in  a  dramatic  situation  not  dramatically 
but  reportorially. 


The  Perceiving  Eye 


Simplicity,  clarity  and  honesty  are  great  virtues,  but  they  are 
achieved  in  different  ways  for  different  kinds  of  material.  .  A  television 
drama  is  not  the  same  thing  as  a  panel  show  or  a  sports  event.  The 
dramatic  image — what  is  seen  and  how  it  is  seen:  the  staging  of  actors, 
the  physical  setup,  the  selection,  tempo  and  pattern  of  Camera  images 
into  a  continuous  whole — is  not  achieved  by  using  the  camera  as  a 
reportorial  seeing  eye  but  as  a  controlled,  artful,  perceiving  eye. 

I  think  it  can  be  agreed,  that  television,  while  it  has  and  can  learn 
much  from  other  forms,  is  an  art  form  in  its  own  right.  It  has  its 
own  proper  elements,  potentialities  and  limitations;  it  is  capable  of 
speaking  out  in  its  own  proper  language.  If  this  is  so,  and  I  believe 
it  is,  then,  surely  it  must  be  continually  experiment  with  that  language, 
basically  the  language  of  cameras,  the  juxtaposition,  the  expressive 
pattern  of  images  that  in  the  end  become  a  full  and  detailed  realiza¬ 
tion  of  an  experience,  a  truly  communicating  dramatic  image.  It  must 
experiment,  as  any  art  from  must  experiment,  or  become  stale,  lose  the 
exciting  impact  of  ever  fresh,  ever  more  penetrating,  ever  more  fully 
realized  television  forms. 

The  art  process  is  organic.  One  cannot  divorce  form  and  substance. 
One  cannot  stage  a  play  and  then  take  pictures  of  it  and  call  the 
process  organic  or  complete.  A  dramatic  program  begins  with  the 
word  and  ends  with  images;  the  story,  the  script  the  nature  of  its 
dramatic  realities,  tell  us  how  to  proceed  in  an  organic  process  that 
eventually  results  in  images  on  a  21-inch  screen.  The  basic  task  of 
the  camera  is,  of  course,  to  tell  the  story — but  to  tell  it  in  a  way  that 
realizes  truly  and  wholly,  with  immediacy  and  intensity,  the  physical, 
the  psychological,  the  overall  dramatic  realities  of  the  script. 

All  scripts  are  not  equal.  If  it  is  a  story  of  substance,  complex  ideas, 
emotions,  relationships,  then  more  difficult  becomes  the  problem  of 
creating  a  dramatic  image  with  truth  and  penetration.  The  burden 
on  cameras  in  communicating  a  complex  dramatic  reality,  is  a  great 
one.  The  temptation  is  to  play  it  safe,  do  it  as  it  has  been  done  before, 
shoot  it  from  the  outside — run  the  usual  gamut  of  wide  shots,  medium 
two-shots,  close-ups  and  back  to  the  establishing  shot.  It  is  all  there, 
it  is  clear  but  actually  there  is  a  mechanical  divorce  between  form  and 
substance;  the  true,  the  whole  story  is  not  getting  told.  One  must,  I 
think,  risk  going  beyond  this,  attempt  through  understanding  and 
“expressive  visual  juxtaposition”  to  get  inside,  as  it  were,  the  dramatic 
realities  of  the  script,  to  penetrate  to  the  heart  of  the  dramatic  action. 
It  is  not  enough  to  merely  allow  the  viewer  to  see  what  is  going  on. 
He  must,  it  seems  to  me,  be  brought  into  t'he  unfolding  dramatic  ex¬ 
perience,  be  made  an  immediate,  active  and  perceiving  participant  in 
the  dramatic  action. 

There  are,  of  course,  many  other  equally  valid  ways  of  experimenting 
with  the  language  of  television.  The  important  thing  is,  that  whether 
it  be  the  expressive  use  of  cameras,  the  staging  of  actors,  a  different 
look  in  the  physical  environment  of  a  dramatic  action,  experimentation 
is'one  of  the  sources  of  lifeblood  of  the  medium.  There  is  risk,  there 
are  many  failures  but  if  one  is  to  succeed,  even  In  small  measure,  in 
achieving  a  language,  a  dramatic  image  proper  to  television  as  an  art 
form  in  its  own  right,  he  must  experiment  as  he  can. 


MOST  OF  IT  II 
LOT  OF  GOSSIP 

By  BOB  CHANDLER 

Are  critics  necessary?  That’s  an 
oldie,  dating  back  to  Aristophanes 
and  earlier,  and  no  doubt  the  de¬ 
bate  will  run  well  into  the  future, 
as  long  as  there  are  art  forms.  But 
the  question  is  of  particular  perti¬ 
nence  now,  in  relation  to  the  new 
and  unique  television  industry. 

(Naturally,  whenever  and  wher¬ 
ever  the  argument  has  raged,  the 
negative  has  been  represented  by 
the  creators,  the  positive  by  the 
critics  themselves.  While  Variety 
indulges  in  criticism,  it  can  be 
judged  to  be  objective,  since  if 
ever  criticism  were  abolished,  its 
double-in-brass  staffers  would  still 
be  kept  busy  with  straight  report¬ 
ing.  We’ve  nothing  to  lose  but 
some  extra  work.) 

The  question  of  criticism’s  func¬ 
tion  in  tv  has  some  aspects  that 
override  considerations  for  other 
art  forms  or  media,  however.  When 
a  literary  critic  evaluates  a  work, 
the  work  remains  for  all  to  exam¬ 
ine.  A  theatre  critic  reviews  a 
play  that’s  there,  for  people  to  see 
after  the  review,  unless .  it’s  such 
a  bomb  that  it  closes  the  next 
night.  In  pre-recording  days,  a 
musical  work  became  part  of  a 
repertoire  or  reservoir,  so  that 
even  if  a  reader  missed  a  particular 
concert,  he’d  catch  the  work  itself 
at  some  future  date;  now  of  course 
he  can  listen  anytime  to  the  record¬ 
ing. 

In  tv,  however,  it’s  a  case  of  here 
tonight,  gone  tonight..  The  element 
of  chance  pervades  and  the  ele¬ 
ment  of  choice  is  absent.  Once  a 
show  is  aired,  it’s  gone,  and  a  re¬ 
view  has  meaning  only  for  those 
viewers  who  by  chance  happened 
to  watch  the  program.  The  review 
in  large  measure  doesn’t  influence 
choice.  There  are  exceptions,  of 
course,  namely  a  review  of  a  con¬ 
tinuing  series  with  the  same  story 
line  and  characters,  or  a  review  of 
a  show  that's  to  be  repeated  at 
some  future  date.  And  in  a  gen¬ 
eral  sense,  a  review  of  a  dramatic 
show  guides  the  viewer  in  his  long- 
run  judgment  of  the  week-to-week 
quality  of  the  program. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  ledger, 
the  critic’s  contribution  to  the 
creative  people  involved  in  the 
area  somewhat  tritely  known  as 
“constructive  criticism,”  television 
presents  similar  unique  problems. 
Once  a  script  is  produced,  it’s  gone, 
and  any  criticism  as  to  script  con¬ 
struction,  direction  or  perform¬ 
ances  goes  down  the  drain  in  its 
value  to  the  production  people. 
Again,  however,  in  judging  a  series, 
the  reviewer  can  be  helpful,  and 
even  in  dramatic  series  his  view¬ 
point  can  have  some  effect  over 
the  long  pull. 

|  When  Is  a  Critic?  | 

Assuming  therefore  that  criti¬ 
cism  within  limited  areas  is  worth¬ 
while,  it’s  an  unfortunate  state  of 
affairs  that  what  exists  today  in 
the  field  of  criticism  is  strictly 
lowercase.  Today’s  television  cri¬ 
tics,  in  fact,  aren’t  critics  at  alj  but 
are  reviewers  and  or  gossipers. 
There  are,  of  course,  exceptions, 
not  only  in  N.  Y.  but  elsewhere 
around  the  country,  but  generally 
the  tv  critics  have  little  knowledge 
of  the  field,  but  even  more  impor¬ 
tant,  less  knowledge  of  just  what 
their  function  is. 

It’s  curious,  for  example,  when 
a  New  York  Times  (and  it  is 
not  alone  in  this  regard),  will  de¬ 
vote  half  a  column  to  a  one-shot 
drama,  with  the  review  having  no 
bearing  on  future  viewer  attitudes 
or  future  construction  of  the  show, 
and  on  the  same  page  slough  off  a 
39-week  show  with,  a  paragraph 
with  slim  regard  to  the  amount  of 
work  that’s  been  put  into  it.  And 
the  Times  is  but  a  minor  offender. 

The  low  estate  of  tv  criticism 
goes  beyond  its  lack  of  direction. 
Too  often,  in  spite  of  some  writing 
talent,  the  critic  has  no  business 
being  one.  There’s  a  lacjc  of  sym¬ 
pathy  for  the  medium,  even  a  lade 
of  interest.  There’s  the  -  money- 
hurigry  or  ego-hungry  critic  who 
consciously  or  otherwise  trades  on 
his  or  her  position  to  get  employ¬ 
ment  and  the  cash  that  goes  with 


it  from  video  in  the  form  of  guest 
shots  or  permanent  programs. 
There’s  the  self-fancied  humorist 
who  writes  a  socalled  review  for 
which  the  program  under  discus¬ 
sion  is  merely  a  peg  on  which  to 
hang  .a  few  well-or-badly-turned 
phrases.  And  finally,  there’s  the 
type  that  has  no  sense  of  judgment 
or  taste  at  all. 

Beyond  this,  there’s  little  or  no 
tv  criticism  in  the  broad  sense,  the 
criticism  which  isn’t  confined  to 
reviewing  alone.  Occasionally,  a 
Jack  Gould  or  a  John  Crosby  and 
their  counterparts  elsewhere  will 
go  beyond  the  confines  of  a  re¬ 
view  to  once-over  the  broad  scene 
of  television.  But  there’s  no  basic 
body  of  criticism  such  as  is  found 
in  the  fields  of  literature,  are,  the¬ 
atre,  music  or  any  of  the  other 
arts. 

The  academicians,  who  in  ,large 
measure  fulfill  this  function  in  the 
other  arts,  are  either  cranks  or 
carpers  when  it  comes  to  televi¬ 
sion.  Either  they  step  out  of  their 
normal  fields  to  deliver  body- 
blows  at  the  medium  without  any 
background  of  understanding  or 
any  attempt  to  understand,  or  they 
carp  and  cant  in  a  vacuum  with 


impossible  suggestions  and  im¬ 
probable  solutions.  But  never  any 
realistic  or  feasible  proposals. 

What’s  to  be  done?  The  newspa¬ 
pers,  the  primary  fount  of  day-to- 
day  criticism,  should  stop  looking 
at  the  critical  phase  of  television 
merely  as  something  they  have  to 
produce  to  meet  the  competition 
but  as  a  serious  function  of  their 
operations.  Any  newspaper  would 
be  up  in  arms  to  defend  its  right 
to  serious  theatre  or  film  criticism, 
but  few  even  pretend  to  have  seri¬ 
ous  television  criticism.  Those 
critics  who  are  serious  about  doing 
their  job  should  take  a  good  look 
at  their  real  functions,  to  the  pub¬ 
lic  and  to  the  industry.  They 
should  also  think  in  wider  and 
more  reflective  terms— not  restrict 
themselves  to  day-to-day  program¬ 
ming  but  attempt  to  review  the 
television  scene  in  its  broader  as¬ 
pects;  As  to  tiie  academicians,  this 
is  more  of  a  job  for  the  industry, 
a  job  of  enlightenment  and  public 
relations  designed  to  demonstrate 
the  Industry’s  unique  problems  and 
introduce  a  little  realism  and  prac¬ 
ticality  into  a  potshot,  crackpot 
sphere  of  ignorance  and  wishful 
thinking. 
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How  Packages  Beat  Do-It-Yourself 

[In  Programming] 
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During  the  infancy  of  the  networks,  roughly 
1927  to  1932,  both  NBC  and  CBS  “packaged"  enter¬ 
tainments  and  sold  them  to  advertisers.  Often 
enough  such  entertainments  were  no  more  than  a 
concert — the  word  then  favored — by  the  house  or¬ 
chestra  and  tenor.  Nor  was  the  term  “package" 
employed. 

Early  network  programming  carried  on  in  the 
pattern  of  the  big  prestige  stations  like  WTIC, 
Hartford,  which  then  had  100  musicians.  The 
phonograph  association  of  the  early  radiophones, 
the  constant  static  and  fading  which  handicapped 
dialog,  and  other  tendencies  were  against  drama  or 
comedy.  True  the  storytelling  aunts  and  uncles 
developed  early  as  did  “sketches"  as  featured  by 
WGY  in  Schenectady.  Both  NBC  and  CBS  had  con¬ 
nections  with  the  big  concert  managements  and  at 
Its  inception  CBS  envisioned  getting  much  of  its 
programming  from  a  contractor,  the  Judson  Pro¬ 
gram  Co. 

Despite  big  money  paid  a  few  pioneer  air  at¬ 
tractions  (Moran  &  Mack  got  $7,000)  and  despite 
fine  classical  and  a  great  deal .  of  contemporary 
dance  music,  radio  shows  were  cluttered  with  cheap 
and  tawdry  stuff  and  people  and  one  proclaimed 
purpose  of  the  early  webs  was  to  cleanse  the  air¬ 
waves  of  their  dubious  odor.  Hillbillies  (which 
were  to  be  re-discovered  again  and  again)  were  not 
exactly  elevating  the  tone  of  the  medium  and  the 
ozone  was  foul  with  quacks  and  comeOns. 

Though  programs  got  lip  service  aplenty  too 
many  of  the  early  broadcasters  were  not  showmen. 
Their  backgrounds  were  in  engineering,  telephony, 
magazine  advertising  or  straight  con.  Staff  pro¬ 
duced  broadcasts  were  singularly  unvaried.  Worst 
of  all,  was  the  rapid  creation  of  graft  situations,  it 
being  no  exaggeration  to  state  that  some  of  the 
early  birds  learned  to  take  bribes  before  they 
learned  anything  else. 

|  The  Days  of  Girl  Friend  Sopranos  | 

Repetition  of  program  format,  overall  mediocrity 
of  the  program  structuring,  the  usual  forms  of  fa¬ 
voritism,  including  girl  friend  sopranos  plus  the  un¬ 
mistakable  odor  of  kickback  presently  evoked  howls 
of  protest  from  the  businessmen  paying  the  bills 
for  time  and  talent.  Ad  agency  execs,  always  sen¬ 
sitive  to  the  quaver  in  the  sponsor's  voice,  took  up 
the  cry.  Upstart  houses  (in  that  day)  like  Young 
&  Rubicam,  Cecil,  Warwick  &  Cecil,  Blackett- 
Sample-Hummert  and  Ruthrauff  &  Ryan  began 
communicating  demands  and  instructions  with  an 
asperity  never  possible  to  the  little  pioneers,  circa 
1923,  like  William  H.  Rankin  who  bought  programs 
with  little  control  over  what  they  got. 

The  establishment  of  popularity  ratings  in  1929, 
the  opening  of  the  two-way  cable  to  Hollywood  in 
1932  marked  the  dawn  of  the  new  day.  In  due 
course  the  importance  of  consumer  franchises  in 
time  segments  transformed  the  whole  advertising 
industry.  Those  genteel  monsters,  Procter  &  Gam¬ 
ble,  Lever  Brothers,  Colgate-Palmolive-Peet  (and 
others)  began  lighting  bonfires  under  the  well-tail¬ 
ored  derrieres  of  the  account  executives.  Result- 
antly  the  ad  shops  took  control  away  from  the  net¬ 
works,  and  whereas  the  webs  had  produced  80%  of 
the  shows  up  to  1932  (approx.)  now  the  80%  was 
with  the  agencies. 

Frank  and  Anne  Hummert,  for  example,  created 
a  program  factory,  independent  of  the  networks,  to 
turn  out  not  only  daytime  serials  but  economy 
specials  in  orchestra-and-tenor.  But  the  topflight 
comics  were,  their  lawyers,  agents  and  auditors,  the 
true  architects  of  the  packages. 

The  agencies  remained  top  dog  for  10  years  and 
more.  During  this  period  they  drifted  toward  the 
“package”  because  the  big  Broadway  talent  ped¬ 


dlers  caught  wise  very  fast  that  when  a  star  was  in 
demand  they  could  also  close  a  deal  to  include  his 
favorite  writers,  director  and  musical  conductor. 

Once  the  United  States  started  conscription,  the 
radio  departments  in  the  agencies  started  experi¬ 
encing  manpower  shortage  since  advertising  was 
notoriously  a  young  man's  business.  Blame  the 
draft,  or  blame  the  soft  wartime  dollars  and  the 
growing  carelessness  about  the  sponsor  getting  his 
full  money's  worth.  There  were  undoubtedly  many 
reasons.  Suffice  that  into  the  breech  moved  the 
astute  flesh  brokers,  out  for  a  killing.  To  staff- 
depleted,  appropriations-loaded  ad  agencies  the  tab- 
ent  guys  offered  the  painless  solution  of  the  “pack¬ 
age" — everything  included,  just  add  15%  at  the  top. 

When  the  war  was  finally  over,  there  was  no  re¬ 
turn  to  normalcy.  Those  admen  who  had  male  repu¬ 
tations  with  zingy  radio  showmanship  were  dis¬ 
persed  or  ulcerous,  sometimes  part  owners  of  the 
business.  Probably  the  one  important  challenge  to 
the  dominance  of  the  big  Broadway  talent  brokers 
came  from  Bill  Paley  at  CBS.  He  came  back  from 
the  wars  full  of  ambition  to  control  and  showcase 
his  own  programs,  to  shine  in  the  competition  for 
fresh  material. 

Projecting  CBS  as  a  creative  force,  Paley  as¬ 
sembled  an  extensive  staff.  As  one  detail  he  ulti¬ 
mately  had  a  program  writing  division  of  five  editors 
and  10  staff  writers,  bigger  than  any  network  had 
ever  employed.  He  introduced  the  first  “super¬ 
visor"  system,  loosely  modelled  on  Hollywood 
studio  practice. 

Paley  attempted  to  turn  the  clock  back  to  before 
1932  and  to  regain  for  a  network  the  program 
leadership  which,  on  the  whole,  had  been  briefly 
held  and  indifferently  managed.  His  campaign  was 
to  cost  Paley  millions  of  dollars  as  CBS  proceeded 
to  do  it  the  hard  way — build  programs  from  scratch. 

There  was  some  small  stir  in  the  trade  and  many 
an  encouraging  “attaboy."  The  talent  peddlers 
remained  noncommittal  in  their  private  opinions  of 
what  CBS  was  trying  to  do.  Meantime  they  were 
perfectly  willing  to  sell  CBS  any  has-been  star  or 
tired  talent  which  couldn't  be  packaged. 

Not  the  least  interesting  detail  of  the  Paley  ex¬ 
periment  in  do-it-yourself  was  the  installation  of  a 
comic  and  writer,  Goodman  Ace,  as  supervisor  of  a 
CBS  Comedy  Unit.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  Ace  will 
put  the  story  down  on  paper  some  day.  Nor  was 
Ace  the  only  talent  making  like  an  administrator  at 
the  time.  Edward  R.  Murrow  was  also  temporarily 
swivel-throned  at  485  Madison. 

Borrowing  Hoover's  phrase  for  prohibition,  this 
was  CBS'  “experiment  noble  in  purpose."  It  was 
the  greatest  organized  college  try  for  a  touchdown 
in  creative  showmanship  in  the  history  until  then  of 
the  webs.  Some  19  network-built  radio  programs 
attracted  sponsorship  during  the  regimes  of  Douglas 
Coulter  (now  deceased)  and  Davidson  Taylor  (now 
NBC).  But  none  of  this  touched  or  changed  the 
essential  fact:  CBS  had  the  glory,  CBS  had  the  zing 
but  NBC  was  still  the  number  one  network.  It  had 
the  stranglehold  on  the  popularity  ratings.  En¬ 
trenched  program  favorites  ostensibly  bound-  to 
NBC  with  hoops  of  contractual  steel  forever  re¬ 
minded  Paley  that  he  was  &  dynamic  second-best. 
Paley  loathed  that  status. 

At  this  point  came  the  great  triumph  of  the  “pack¬ 
age"  for  it  was  not  happenstance  that  all  the  NBC 
blockbuster  programs  were  set  up  as  corporations 
and  as  packages.  The  talent  brokers  and  the  Inter¬ 
nal  Revenue  Bureau  were  bigger  than  both  Paley 
and  Frank  Stanton. 

Thus,  unable  to  beat  the  packagers,  Paley  Joined 
them,  became  the  biggest  trader  in  packages  ever 
seen  in  the  industry.  With  packages  to  the  right  of 
him,  packages  to  the  left  of  him  he  took  the  lead¬ 
ership  in  ratings  away  from  NBC. 

Draw  your  own  moral. 
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Dick  Joseph’s  Offbeat 
Travelogs  for  WRCA-TV 

New  WRCA-TV  (N.Y.)  Sunday 
midday  show,  which  Esquire  travel 
editor  Richard  Joseph  tees  off  Jan. 
6,  will  be  “offbeat"  in  travelog  na¬ 
ture. 

Idea  will  be  to  humanize  foreign 
peoples,  viz.,  instead  of  showing 
the  usual  Taj  Mahal  he’ll  bear 
down  on  how  Indians  wind  their 
turbans,  and  why  turbans  are  worn. 
An  Italian  restaurateur  will  not 
talk  about  his  bistro  or  VIP  guests 
or  discourse  on  sauces;  instead  Jo¬ 
seph  will  want  him  to  demonstrate 
how  to  properly  eat  spaghetti,  etc. 

Bill  Berns,  head  of  the  stations 
news  and  special  events,  helped 
Joseph  set  the  pattern. 


Brit  'Big  Man’  for  U.  S. 

Hollywood. 

“Adventures  of  the  Big  Man,” 
British  -  telefilm  series  starring 
Wayne  Morris, ....will ...be  released 
shortly  in  the  U.  S.,  according  to 
producer  Charles  Wick. 

Wick  is  prexy  of  Splendex  Pro¬ 
ductions,  but  “Big  Man"  and  “Fa¬ 
bian  of  Scotland  Yard,”  both  pro¬ 
duced  by  him,  are  not  part  of  the 
Splendex  operation. 


In  its  fundamental  sense,  com¬ 
munications  is  a  person-to-person 
undertaking.  Over  the  back  fence. 
Via  the  telephone,  for  example.  Or 
just  casual,  as  in  the  circumstance 
where  one  person  encounters  an 
other  on  the  street  and  says.  “Good 
morning!" 

This  communication  between 
people  started  in  the  ages  that 
preceded  the  discovery  of  the 
wheel  or  the  mysterious  natural 
forces  of  fire  or  water.  One  day, 
in  a  darker  age,  a  being  possessing 
intelligence  discovered  that  he 
could  convey  an  idea  to  another  of 
his  own  pattern. 

This  may  have  been  done  in  a 
militant  manner  by  wielding  a  club. 
Or  possibly  by  sign  language.  Or 
even  by  touch.  However  it  was 
done;  and  at  some  cataclysmic 
instant  in  the  progress  of  mankind, 
some  one  said  something  to  some¬ 
body  else. 

That  was  in  the  instant  in  which 
peace  and  war  were  born  —  the 
truth  and  the  lie,  depression  and 
prosperity.  Communication  was 
the  means  by  which  people  would 
convey  to  others  the  sense  of  their 
emotions,  the  product  of  their  in¬ 
ventiveness  and  the  cumulative 
knowledge  of  the  ages.  Language 
was  to  be  born  of  this  moment  in 
history  —  language  which  would 
make  it  possible  for  men  and 
women  to  make  love,  to  command, 
to  barter  and  to  adopt  rules  of 
behavior. 

Communications  became  an  es¬ 
sential  ingredient  of  civilization. 

As  the  years  have  passed,  we 
have  learned  to  communicate  on  a 
mass  basis.  Publishing  and  broad¬ 
casting  and  motion  pictures,  as 
instruments  of  such  communica¬ 
tion,  have  been  brought  to  an  ad¬ 
vanced  stage  of  development.  In 
the  sight-sound-motion  media  rep¬ 
resented  by  film  and  television, 
vast  research  is  in  progress  con¬ 
stantly  —  research  intended  to 
enable  these  media  to  entertain  and 
inform  more  effectively. 

New  lighting  methods  are  emerg¬ 
ing  from  the  laboratories. 

.  Staging  techniques,  improved 
use  of  effects,  refined  photographic 
processes  —  these  and  all  of  the 
other  component  parts  of  finer  pro¬ 
duction  are  wedded  together  skill¬ 
fully  by  professional  people  in 
order  to  improve  the  effectiveness 
of  communication. 

|  'Group  Communications'  ~j 

Yet  there  is  one  Important  area 
of  communications,  and  a  large 
and  vital  one,  which  has  been 
neglected.  Here  at  TelePrompTer, 
we  choose  to  call  It  “group  com¬ 
munications" — and  we  like  to  think  | 
that  we  are  doing  something  about 
it,  perhaps  in  a  unique  way. 

Every  day,  In  places  large  and 
small  throughout  the  United  States, 
hundreds  of  groups  of  people 
gather  to  hear  speeches  or  reports, 
to  see  demonstrations  or  to  par¬ 
ticipate  in  some  other  way  in 


“group  communications."  Then* 
are  innumerable  conventions,  civij 
club  sessions,  parleys  embracing 
unions,  industry,  granges,  religiou! 
organizations  and  educational 
bodies.  The  essential  reason  that 
they  gather  together  is  to  be  in. 
formed,  and  possibly  to  be  enter! 
tained. 

Thousands  of  people  are  involved 
daily  in  these  forums.  What  are 
they  learning?  What  has  been  done 
to  modernize  this  basic  American 
process  of  education? 

If  the  speaker  has  three  chins 
the  listener  can  be  diverted  com! 
pletely  from  the  meaning  of  his 
remarks  by  counting  them  through¬ 
out  the  address.  Yet  the  simple 
application  of  fill-lighting,  ionK 
practiced  in  the  motion  picture 
field,  can  erase  completely  this 
obstacle  to  getting  the  idea  across 

Or  the  speaker  may  have  some! 
thing  to  say  and  destroy  the  whole 
effect  because  he's  a  “script  jugg¬ 
ler."  Page  3  is  always  on  top  0f 
Page  2,  or  an  itinerant  breeze 
scatters  the  whole  text.  The  print 
may  be  too  small  or,  like  the 
storied  flutist  who  hated  music,  he 
may  hate  making  speeches.  Tele- 
PrompTer’s  objective — through  the 
use  of  the  prompter  itself,  proper 
lighting  and  effects  and  the  broad 
companion  services  of  professional 
production— is  to  contribute  to  the 
happiness  of  the  speaker,  and  thus 
the  attentiveness  of  the  audience. 

The  same  principles  of  produc¬ 
tion  apply  in  the  burgeoning  new 
closed  circuit  field.  Up  until  this 
time,  “closed  circuit"  has  been 
little  more  than  a  name  applied 
to  a  special  kind  of  limited  net¬ 
work:  an  interconnection  of  several 
points  with  a  central  originating 
point.  Here,  too,  “showmanship” 
has  been  lacking — which  is  a  classic 
example  of  the  cart  preceding  the 
horse.  _ 

We  are  amused  sometimes  to 
read,  as  during  the  recent  political 
conventions  when  TelePrompTer 
had  something  to  do  with  nearly 
every  platform  appearance  that 
was  made,  the  comments  of  news¬ 
paper  columnists  that  this  modern¬ 
ization  of  group  communications  is 
mechanizing  the  process  to  the 
point  of  regimentation,  and  thuj 
thwarting  spontaneity. 

This  is  strange  talk  coming  from 
one  who  is  typing  his  remarks  on 
an  instrument  that  surely  repre¬ 
sents  an  advance  over  the  quill,  or 
dictating  them  into  a  device  that 
is  semi -electronic;  and  whoso 
comments  will  go  through  a  pro¬ 
cessing  that  is  as  streamlined  as 
science  can  make  it  before  they 
appear  in  multiple  copies  to  insure 
multiple  readership. 

The  best  measure  an  individual 
can  make  in  justification  of  a  par¬ 
allel  improvement  in  group  com¬ 
munications  is  an  inventory  of  the 
public  sessions  which  he  himself 
will  attend  during  any  given  year, 
Did  he  win  or  lose  by  going?  Was 
the  performance  better  than  the 
chicken  a  la  king? 

We  think  there’s  room  for  im¬ 
provement,  and  we  are  seeking  an 
opportunity  to  prove  the  point 
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TV  Network’s  Chief  Function 
Is  Keeping  Doors  Open  To 
AH  Sources  of  Programming 

By  THOMAS  A.  McAVITY 

( Executive  V.P.,  NBC  Television  Network  Program  &  Sales) 

Who  should  produce  television  programs — the  network,  the  adver¬ 
tising  agency,  the  package? 

To  me  the  answer  seems  simple  in  the  extreme.  The  program 
should  be  produced  by  whoever  can  do  the  best  job. 

How  to  find  out  who  can  do  the  best  job?  Here  again,  in  theory 
at  least,  the  solution  is  simple.  We  must  keep  the  channels  open  to 
all  sources  of  programming, .  encourage  the  creation  of  new,  forms, 
then  choose  the  best  programs  available. 

IN  would  say  that  the  maintenance  of  a  wide-open,  free-flowing 
supply  of  programming  is  one  of  the  chief  functions  of  a  network. 
The  network  must  keep  its  door  open  to  all  sources  of  programs — 
whether  advertising  agencies,  independent  producers,  film  companies 
or  individual  writers,  performers,  directors.  The  network  must  do 
this,  not  as  any  altruistic  gesture,  but  simply  to  survive. 

In  the  last  analysis,  a  network  has  only  one  thing  to  sell — its  cir¬ 
culation,  which  can  be  built  only  by  close  attention  to  the  quality  and 
drawing  power  of  every  show  in  its  schedule. 

Circulation  can  be  built  and  maintained  only  with  good  programs 
— programs  that  draw  a  large  audience  and  satisfy  the  various  needs 
of  that  audience.  For  this  reason  the  network  must  encourage  and  1 
stimulate  independent  producers  to  create  the  best  programs  possible. 
At  NBC  we  are  financing  production,  by  outside  producers,  of  about 
one-third  of  our  programs.  In  addition,  we  frequently  assign  people 
from  our  own  creative  staffs  to  help  such  producers  develop  their 
programs.  In  these  ways,  we  have  helped  many  outside  producers  to 
put  many  fine  shows  on  the  air. 

|  Lab  For  New  Formats  | 

But,  in  today’s  highly  competitive  race  for  circulation,  the  net¬ 
work  must  go  even  further  than  seeking  out  and  encouraging  the  best 
shows.  The  network  must  actively  engage  in  program  production.  For, 
usually,  only  the  network  has  the  resources  to  embark  on  the  long  and 
costly  development  of  such  programs  as  the  “NBC  Opera  Theatre,” 
“Victory  at  Sea,”  the  Spectaculars  or  “Wide  Wide  World.” 

Thus  the  network’s  programming  department  helps  fill  some  of 
the  more  difficult  gaps  in  completing  a  rounded  schedule.  But  it 
does  more  than  that.  The  program  department  serves  as  a  laboratory 
where  new  formats  are  developed  and  where  whole  new  areas  of  pro¬ 
gramming  are  opened  up.  In  terms  of  actual  hours  on  the  air,  net¬ 
work-produced  shows  account  for  only  a  small  part  of  total  program¬ 
ming — NBC-produced  shows,  for  instance,  make  up  less  than  a  third 
of  our  schedule.  But  these  shows  have  a  far  greater  effect  on  the 
medium  than  their  numbers  would  indicate.  They  stimulate  new 
approaches  to  television,  not  only  among  program  producers  but,  just 
as  important,  among  the  viewers  themselves.  These  network  shows 
keep  television  growing  and  make  more  business  for  everybody. 

At  least,  we  hope  our  programs  have  that  effect.  Otherwise  it 
would  be  hard  to  justify  the  cost.  In  1955,  NBC’s  overall  program 
operation  resulted  in  an  unrecovered  cost  of  $24,000,000.  And  even 
those  NBC-produced  shows  which  were  commercially  sponsored  cost 
us  $8,600,000  more  than  we  received  from  the  advertisers.  This,  of 
course,  makes  nonsense  of  the  claim  that  the  networks  engage  in  pro¬ 
gram  production  as  a  profitmaking  venture. 

At  NBC  we  are  not  in  production  to  make  money.  We  produce 
programs  that  are  needed  for  a  balanced  network  schedule  appealing 
to  the  entire  American  audience.  And  we  create  program  forms  that 
are  necessary  to  the  medium  if  it  is  to  grow  to  its  full  potential  as  a 
force  in  America’s  way  of  life. 

The  Feature  Revolution 

By  RICHARD  A.  MOORE 

(President,  KTTV,  Los  Angeles) 

Hollywood. 

The  feature  revolution  in  Los  Angeles  reached  tidal-wave  proportions 
last  month  when  the  latest  TelePulse  reported  that  the  “Colgate-MGM 
Theatre”  has  moved  squarely  into  the  number  one  position  against  all 
comers,  edging  out  the  “$64,000  Question”  by  half  a  point,  closely  fol¬ 
lowed  by  Ed  Sullivan  and  “Jack  and  the  Bean  Stalk.”  The  picture  was 
“Dr.  Jekyll  &  Mr.  Hyde”  (Spencer  Tracy,  Ingrid  Bergman,  Lana  Tur¬ 
ner)  and  the  telecast  occupied  the  prime  hours  of  8-10  p.m.  Friday 
night. 

In  a  sense  a  rating  result  like  this  may  seem  revolutionary,  but  on 
reaffirmation  of  the  basic  axiom  of  the  entertainment  business — the 
way  to  get  the  biggest  audience  is  to  put  on  the  best  show.  “My  Fair 
Lady”  is  proving  that  theory  every  night  on  Broadway.  The  MGM 
pictures  are  proving  it  every  Friday  night  in  Los  Angeles  because 
they  are  the  best  show  on  the  air  at  the  time.  It  is  as  simple  as  that. 

Because  the  “LA  Revolution”  reflects  basic  principles  of  show  busi¬ 
ness,  it  should  come  as  no  surprise  that  the  revolution  is  spreading 
everywhere.  It  happened  in  New  York  the  night  of  Dec.  1,  when 
Clark  Gable  achieved  the  landslide  rating  of  28.2  from  11  p.m.  to 
1  a.m.  Even  more  intriguing  than  the  80%  share  of  audience  at  this 
time  of  night  was  the  fact  that  “Command  Decision”  apparently 
achieved  a  higher  rating  in  New  York  from  11  p.m.  to  1  p.m.  than  any 
program  on  CBS  during  the  heart  of  the  evening,  including  Jackie 
Gleason. 

Reports  of  similar  “revolutions”  are  pouring  in  from  Chicago,  Min¬ 
neapolis,  Seattle  and  every  city  where  these  pictures  play. 

In  view  of  these  sensational  results,  broadcasters  and  advertisers 
alike  are  naturally  wondering  what  this  new  development  will  mean 
to  the  medium.  It  is  too  early  for  anyone  to  have  the  answer.  But  as  we 
go  into  the  new  year  it  may  be  permissible  to  hazard  a  few  guesses. 

At  KTTV  we  believe  that  top  movies  will  continue  to  get  top  ratings 
so  long  as  they  offer  better  entertainment  than  competing  programs  in 
.  the  same  time  period.  At  the  moment  these  movies  have  the  edge  be¬ 
cause  they  can  offer  better  stars,  better  production,  better  stories  than 
the  normal  television  budget  can  afford. 

Certainly  great  motion  pictures  offer  the  stiffest  kind  of  compe¬ 
titive  threat  to  conventional  television  programming,  but  it  is  fantastic 
to  suggest  (as  seems  to  have  been  done  in  some  surprising  quarters) 
that  the  television  medium  should  refrain  from  presenting  programs 
.  hke  this  to  the  public  merely  because  they  make  some  of  our  existing 
Programs  pale  by  comparison.  The  public  is  entitled  to  see  the  best 
entertainment  television  can  deliver,  whether  it  be  movies*  live  pro- 
•  gran}s,  special  events  or  films  made  specially  for  television.  In  short, 
jnovies  on  television  should  be  recognized  by  broadcaster  and  advertiser 
lor  exactly  what'  they  are:  top  entertainment*  Poor  movies,  in  turn, 
will  suffer  the  same  fate  on  television  as  they  would  at  the  boxoffice. 

.  r  Her.Cv  then,  is  KTTV’s  prediction  about  the  “feature  revolution.” 
V°?d  movies  will  continue  to  be  shown  on  television,  will  continue  to 
deliver  top  audiences  and  will  ultimately  be  shown  in  the  time  periods 
Wost  convenient  for  the  public. 

J  ile  television  industry,  in  turn,  will  respond  to  the  competitive  im¬ 
pact  of  top  movies  by  enhancing  the  vitality,  originality  and  creative- 
svcf  °f  the  television  medium  itself.  That  is  the  way  the  competitive 
ysrem  has  always  worked  arid  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  it  will  be 
different  in  1957. 


British  Com’l  TV  After 
18  Months  Has  Plenty 
To  Exhilarate  About 

—  . — -  By  HAROLD  MYERS 

London. 


Congratulations  to  VARIETY  from 
‘Joe  Franklin’s  Memory  Lane’ 

Five  afternoons  a  week; 

Nowr  in  its  fourth  year  over 
WABC-TV,  New  York 
12:30  to  1:30  P.M. 

WI  7-2517 

Auld  Lang  Syne 
TV  Bows  Aug.  31 

Edinburgh. 

Final  date  of  Aug.  31  is  now  set 
as  teeoff  time  for  commercial  tv 
broadcasting  in  Scotland. 

Potential  viewers  will  be  given 
a  foretaste  of  programs  via  a 
series  of  exhibitions  to  be  held 
throughout  the  area  to  be  served 
by  Scot  ITV.  Entertainment  and 
advertising  features  will  be  shown 
on  closed-circuit  systems  in  town 
halls  and  public  rooms,  while 
other  tv  sets  will  show  live  BBC 
programs  in  contrast. 

Programs  to  be  shown  in  this 
tuneup  process  to  woo  viewers 
from  BBC  tastes  include  “I  Love 
Lucy,”  “Dragnet,”  “Robin  Hood” 
and  “Sunday  Night  at  the  Pal¬ 
ladium.” 

According  to  J.  M.  Coltart,  man¬ 
aging  director  of  Scottish  Tele¬ 
vision  Ltd.,  the  Scottish  commer¬ 
cial  tv  service  will  greatly  benefit 
from  experience  of  those  who 
have  already  promoted  ITV  pro¬ 
grams  in  London,  Birmingham 
and  Manchester. 

Estimated  that,  by  time  Scot 
commercial  tv  is  on  the  air,  there 
will  be  half-a-million  tv  sets  in 
Scotland.  Of  that  number  some 
450,000  will  be  within  the  range 
of  the  Scottish  Contractors,  whose 
headquarters  and  studios  will  be 
at  the  Theatre  Royal,  Glasgow. 

Roy  Thomson,  Canadian  news¬ 
paper  owner,  who  controls  the 
Scotsman  Publications  in  Edin¬ 
burgh,  is  heading  the  Auld  Lang 
Syne  program  contracting  opera¬ 
tion.  He  planes  to  Canada  this 
month  for  holiday  vacation  prior 
to  launching  his  new  project 
from  Glasgow. 


The  success  of  commercial  tele¬ 
vision  in  Britain  is  already  an  es¬ 
tablished  fact — and  that’s  a  tri¬ 
umph  of  organization  within  a 
remarkably  short  span.  Equally 
important,  however,  is  the  emer¬ 
gence  of  Britain  as  an  interna¬ 
tional  centre  for  the  production  of 
telepix  for  the  world  markets. 

It  is  less  than  18  months  since 
the  first  commercial  outlet  began 
to  function  in  London,  and  in  the 
intervening  period  new  stations 
have  opened  in  the  Midlands,  Lan¬ 
cashire  and  the  North  of  England. 
Before  this  year  is  out  the  web 
will  have  extended  to  Scotland  and 
Wales,  thus  embracing  a  substan¬ 
tial  majority  of  the  people  of  the 
British  Isles.  • 

So  much  for  the  physical  side 
of  the  operation.  On  the  practical 
side,  the  record  of  the  commer¬ 
cial  programmers  is  nothing  short 
of  remarkable.  They  started  off 
with  every  conceivable  disadvan¬ 
tage,  being  given  only  nine  months 
to  go  on  the  air  from  scratch.  They 
had  to  recruit  and  train  tech¬ 
nicians,  they  had  to  acquire  taltnt 
and  even  had  to  build  their  own 
studios  and  transmitters.  And  on 
top  of  all  that,  they  were  obliged 
to  compete  with  the  state-run  and 
financed  BBC-TV,  who  were  world 
pioneers  with  a  regular  daily  serv¬ 
ice  as  far  back  as  1937  and  had 
been  functioning  regularly  since 
1946. 

Yet,  almost  from  the  first  day 
of  transmission,  the  new  network 
took  the  lead.  With  almost  monot¬ 
onous  regularity  the  weekly  rat¬ 
ings  showed  that  viewers,  capable 
of  making  the  choice,  were  tuning 
in  to  the  commercial  programs; 
the  early  lead  has  been  consoli¬ 
dated  and  now  they  claim  a  4-1 
majority  over  the  rival  state  web. 
As  more  receivers  are  being  con¬ 
verted  to  receive  the  alternative 
channel,  the  probability  is  that  this 
lead  will,  in  fact,  be  strengthened. 

|  Days  of.  The  ‘Twofers’  Over  | 

Because  there  is  no  direct  spon¬ 
sorship  in  the  British  system,  the 
programmers  can  only  recoup  their 
investment  and  operational  costs 
by  selling  spot  time  to  advertisers 
with  a  maximum  of  six  minutes  in 
every  hour.  After  the  hoopla  sur¬ 
rounding  the  initial  opening,  there 
were  whole  days  in  which  the  total 
advertising  time  sold  barely  ex¬ 
ceeded  six  minutes.  Those  days 
have  now  gone  and  the  confidence 
among  advertisers,  and  the  support 
they  are  giving,  has  transformed 
the  economics  of  the  operation. 

On  a  day-to-day  operation  most 
of  the  commercial  companies  are 
now  showing  a  trading  balance, 
even  though  they’re  still  a  long 
way  off  from  recouping  initial 
losses  and  even  further  off  from 
amortizing  their  substantial  invest¬ 
ments.  By  any  standards,  this  is  a 


notable  achievement;  and  meas¬ 
ured  by  the  yardstick  of  American 
television,  is  an  almost  unbeliev¬ 
able  feat,  it’s  being  suggested  here 
with  some  pride  that  British  tv 
companies  have  reached  within  a 
year  a  degree  of  financial  stability 
which  took  nearly  10  years  to  at¬ 
tain  in  the  United  States. 

Already  Britain  has  become  a 
lucrative  market  for  American 
telefilm  producers,  but  the  strin¬ 
gent  quota  will  never  permit  them 
to  attain  the  same  dominating  posi¬ 
tion  they  have  held  in  motion  pic¬ 
tures.  Under  an  arrangement  made 
by  the  program  contractors  with 
the  Independent  Television  Au¬ 
thority,  foreign  imports  are  re¬ 
stricted  to  an  average  of  one  hour 
per  day  out  of  around  six  hours 
screen  time.  Yet,  within  those  lim¬ 
its,  a  good  selection  of  key  State¬ 
side  programs  have  found  their 
way  on  British  screens  and  a  note¬ 
worthy  selection  have  regularly 
been  featured  in  the  top  10.  As  one 
example,  CBS  alone  has  grossed 
around  $800,000  in  the  British  mar¬ 
ket  in  the  first  year  of  commercial 
television  but,  in  point  of  fact, 
has  invested  even  more  than  that 
sum  in  production. 

Because  of  the  quota,  television 
is  following  the  example  of  motion 
pictures  in  setting  up  co-produc¬ 
tion  deals,  and  the  coming  year 
will  see  a  marked  intensification  of 
activity. 

|  Hannah  Weinstein’s  Feat  | 


The  outstanding  achievement  in 
British  telefilm  production  has  un¬ 
doubtedly  been  attained  by  Hannah 
Weinstein,  the  producer  who  has 
trans-Atlantic  links  with  Official 
Films  on  one  side,  and  Incorpor¬ 
ated  Television  Program  Co.  on  the 
other.  She  has  in  “The  Adventures 
of  Robin  Hood,”  “The  Buccaneers” 
and  “The  Adventures  of  Sir  Lance¬ 
lot”  three  series  which  have  made 
their  mark  on  either  side  of  the 
big  pond.  Now  she  has  other  proj¬ 
ects  in  the  planning  stage  which 
will  widen  her  operation. 

ITP,  who  are  closely  allied  with 
Associated  Television  (the  oper¬ 
ators  of  the  commercial  station  in 
London  on  weekends  and  in  the 
Midlands  on  weekdays)  aim  to  have 
about  12  co-production  series  in 
the  works  this  year,  and  among 
them  will  be  the  OSS  yarns  which 
Flamingo  Films  are  making  at  the 
National  Studios,  Elstree.  Berna'  d 
Luber,  in  a  tieup  with  ABC-TV, 
is  filming  a  series  based  on  stories 
collected  by  members  of  the  Over¬ 
seas  Press  Club,  while  the  Dan- 
ziger  brothers,  who  opened  their 
own  studios  recently,  are  now  well 
in  the  third  year  of  “The  Vise” 
series.  Anthony  Bartley,  who  filmed 
the  “Foreign  Legion”  series  for 
CBS,  has  other  projects  for  that 
web,  while  Irving  Allen  and  Cubby 
Broccoli  intend  to  enter  the  mar¬ 
ket  with  a  batch  of  four  series. 

In  the  past  year  BBC-TV  have 
shown  some  concern  at  the  way 
they’ve  been  overtaken  in  the  pop¬ 
ularity  Derby  and  their  program¬ 
ming  shows  signs  of  being  condi¬ 
tioned  to  meet  this  situation.  As 
of  the  first  of  the  year,  they  begin 
to  operate  their  new  agreement 
with  the  motion  picture  industry 
for  the  release  of  20  features  a 
year,  of  which  12  will  be  English- 
speaking  from  either  Britain  or 
Hollyv/ood.  This  pact,  an  indirect 
sequel  to  the  screening  last  sum¬ 
mer  of  a  full-length  version  of 
“Stagecoach,”  will  give  the  state- 
run  web  a  valuable  program  aid; 
a  comparable  deal,  however,  is 
likely  to  be  offered  to  the  com¬ 
mercial  programmers  and  is  even 
more  likely  to  be  rejected  by  them. 
They  already  have  a  fair  flow  of 
feature  product  and  have  their 
eyes  on  the  big  reservoir  of  footage 
off-loaded  by  the  Hollywood  majors 
to  the  American  webs. 

Already  the  BBC  have  made 
their  first  serious  attempt  to  re¬ 
vamp  their  weekend  programs  and 
in  their  new  form  they  bear  a  close 
resemblance  to  the  pattern  already 
established  on  the  opposition  web. 

.‘The  first  hurdles  have  been  sur¬ 
mounted  and  the  future  is  hopeful. 
Even  so,  it’s  no  use  blinking  the 
fact  that  the  economic  squeeze  and 
the  international  tension,  which 
reached  crisis  form  at  the  end  of 
the  year,  may  have  some  effect  in 
the  months  ahead. 


HARRY  VON  ZELL 

Featured  with  GEORGE  and'GRACIE  for  Carnation  and  B.  F,  Goodrich 
(For  a  long  time  now) 
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Fifty-first  J/fipTPrTY  Anniversary 


Live  Celluloid  Ys. 
Dead  Electronics 

(A  Drama  in  Three  Acts  with  a  Shavian  Preface) 

"j  ROBERT  GESSNER - - 

( First  Professor  of  Motion  Pictures  and  TV) 


The  dire  consequences  of  filmed 
features  on  tv  is  fast  becoming  an 
academic  question.  Pundits  and 
professors  may  indulge  in  the  mer¬ 
its  of  Instantaneous  Transmission, 
but  sponsors  and  networks  are 
steadily  increasing  the  ratio  of  De¬ 
layed  Transmission.  In  another 
and  not  unallied  field  the  DTs  are 
likewise  on  the  increase. 

Impartial  laboratory  tests  reveal 
that  over  75%  of  all  national  tv 
time  is  on  celluloid,  which  means 
the  proportion  is  over  90%  in  the 
folksy  independent  stations.  As  for 
the  audience,  99  and  44/100% 
can’t  tell  the  difference  between 
IT  and  DT,  and  any  sober  citizen 
would  suspect,  if  polled  by  Roper  i 
or  Gallup,  that  the  pollster  had 
Clara  Bow  and  AA  in  mind.  More¬ 
over,  the  99-plus  %  don’t  care 
whether  the  image  is  coming  off 
celluloid,  cathode  ray,  or  tape  if 
the  said  image  is  reasonably  inter¬ 
esting  (entertaining  has  become  a 
relative  word,  and  reasonable  a 
commentary  on  our  dulled  senses 
in  what  is  vulgarly  labeled  “mass 
media”). 

“Granted,”  says  the  critic,  “but 
your  figures  prove  only  the  eco¬ 
nomic  advantages  of  canned  over 
live  programs.  What  I  (Jack 
Gould,  John  Crosby,  Jay  Tuck, 
etc.)  am  worried  about  is  the  low 
state  of  imagination,  taste,  and  in¬ 
telligence  on  live  programming, 
whicn  will  get  worse  if  sponsors 
continue  to  prefer  films.” 

The  assumption  here  is  that  only 
live  tv  is  real  tv.  This  is  true  with¬ 
out  argument  for  the  unique  IT 
specialties,  such  as  sports,  spot  in¬ 
terviews,  reporting,  UN  sessions, 
panels  and  quiz  shows.  But  for 
drama  the  play  is  still  the  thing. 
Shakespeare’s  “Hamlet”  is  more 
alive  on  Sir  Laurence  Olivier’s 
celluloid  than  any  tv  playlet.  D. 

W.  Griffith’s  “Intolerance”  (1916)  is 
still  more  imaginative  and  exciting 
than  last  night’s  epic  “coming  to 
you  live  from  New  York.”  Like¬ 
wise,  “Patterns”  live  was  better 
than  “Patterns”  on  film.  Can  the 
same  be  said  for  “Sunset  Boule¬ 
vard?” 

The  spontaneity  and  intimacy  of 
a  live  drama  on  tv  are  potential 
assets,  but  I’d  rather  see  a  dead 
film  that  is  alive  than  a  live  drama 
that  is  lifeless  in  plot  and  charac¬ 
terization.  Incidentally,  isn’t  the 
stuff  shot  live  in  Hollywood  in  the 
first  place?  Isn’t  the  question  one 
of  creative  imagination  in  content 
rather  than  the  form  of  transmis¬ 
sion? 

|  The  Economic  Factor _ [ 

Economics  can  throttle  tv  live 
programming  and  especially  auda¬ 
cious  drama  in  the  same  manner 
that  CBS  Radio  Workshop  was 
throttled,  but  the  answer  isn't  in 
drum  beats  for  the  form.  In  Radio, 
which  is  fast  becoming  the  Sans¬ 
krit  of  communications,  it’s  the 
hi-fi  records  the  jockeys  ride 
which  far  out-run  live  bands — and 
with  thanks. 

The  novelty  of  live  tv  drama  is 
ovvr,  just  as  the  IT  gal  had  her 
day  and  night  as  a  novelty.  In  all 
entertainment  and  art  history  it’s 
been  the  content  that  stayed  the 
course,  never  the  form.  Instanta¬ 
neous  Transmission  is  only  form. 

For  Webster,  tv  is  an  electronic 
means  of  transmitting  images,  not 
an  end  in  itself. 

A  bit  of  historical  perspective 
might  clear  the  air,  if  not  the  chan¬ 
nels.  Since  live  versus  canned  is 
largely  a  state  of  mind  (to  every¬ 
body  except  audience  and  spon¬ 
sors).  let’s  flashback  to  a  Medieval 
Village,  Somewhere  in  Old  Europa, 

15.  h  Century. 

IVe  FADE  IN  on  a  Minstrel,  the 
Ea,l  o J  Pelvis,  who  comes  strolling 
up  the  road,  twanging  his  strings. 

He  stops  abruptly  upon  hearing  a 
strange,  machine-like  noise.  Cross¬ 
es  to  window  of  a  guild  shop.  Cut 
to  interior.  A  Printer,  Guitenberg, 
biisiiy  moving  blocks  of  type, 
working  hand  press. 

Minstrel:  “Love  me  tender,  if  it 
isn’t  Master  Johannes  Gutenberg. 
Prithee,  what  gives  on  yon  con-  / 
traption?” 

Printer:  “M’Lord,  ’tis  the  latest, 
the  greatest.  It’s  a  new  way  to  tell 


stories.  You  read  em,  instead  of 
hear  ’em.” 

Minstrel  (laughing):  “Gutie, 
you’re  tapping  the  hard  cider 
again.” 

Printer:  “Nay,  O  Earl  of  Pelvis, 
’tis  you  who  will  soon  be  selling 
apples.” 

Minstrel  (fracking  his  ribs): 
“You’re  breaking  me  up.  Those 
dead  books?  Man,  I’m  alive!  I 
talk,  I  sing,  I  act — people  believe 
me.  Who’ll  ever  believe  what  they 
read!”  (Goes,  twanging  and  laugh¬ 
ing.) 

Dissolve  to  Scene  II:  A  century 
later,  another  part  of  the  forest. 
Up  the  road  comes  a  flat  wagoyi 
with  a  stage  and  a  troupe  of  trav¬ 
eling  friars.  Their  set  is  a  manger, 
the  actors  Three  Wise  Men,  Mary 
and  a .  doll.  The  wagon  halts  in  the 
village  square  near  a  book  stall. 
The  players  take  their  places, 
strike  a  tableau .  Villagers  gather, 
Book  Seller  appears. 

Book  Seller  (famous  last  words): 
“What’s  going  on  around  here?” 

Friar  (passing  hat):  “Alms  for 
the  players.  Pay  up,  you  sinners.” 

Book  Seller:  “Pay  for  what?” 

Friar:  “  ’Tis  a  miracle  play.  Are 
ye  blind?” 

Book  Seller:  “I  can  see  all  right, 
thank  ye.  Your  three  wise  men 
are  the  Benedictine  distillers  from 
the  monastery.  Some  miracle,  all 
right,  all  right.”  (Turns  to  crowd) 
“Now,  folks,  for  the  genuine  story, 
step  inside.  Get  your  copy  of  the 
real  thing — eyewitness  account,  de¬ 
scriptions — all  written  by  the  best 
authors  of  their  day.  Don’t  throw 
your  money  away  on  substitutes.” 

Dissolve  to  Scene  III.  Four  cen¬ 
turies  later,  the  forest  is  now 
Fourteenth  Street,  Isle  of  Manhat¬ 
tan.  Up  the  sidewalk,  dodging 
horse  trolleys,  Lillian  Russell  and 
Victor  Herbert,  comes  a  tall,  under¬ 
fed  playwright  -  actor,  David  Wark 
Griffith.  He  pauses  before  an 
empty  store  with  a  white  sheet  at 
one  end,  and  rows  of  folding  chairs. 
A  short,  pixie  man  has  a  roll  of 
tickets. 

Zukor:  “For  10  cents  you  can 
see  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  get  her 
head  chopped  off.” 

Griffith:  “I  don’t  have  10  cents. 
I’m  a  playwright.  I  had  a  play  on 
in  Baltimore.  It  ran  two  weeks. 
It  would  be  running  yet,  but  the 
critics - ” 

Zukor:  “In  that  case,  be  my 
guest.” 

Griffith:  “Her  head  chopped  off 
in  the  flickers?” 

Zukor:  “Believe  me,  the  axe 
comes  down,  the  head  rolls  off.” 

Griffith  (scornfully):  “I  don’t  be- 
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lieve  it.  Is  she  alive?  Now,  on  the 
stage - ” 

,  Zukor:  “It’s  a  dummy!  Who  pays 
actors?” 

Griffith  (unwrapping  play  from 
old  newspaper):  “Now,  this  drama 
in  five  acts.  I  call  it  ‘The  Birth  of 
a  Nation.’  ” 

Zukor:  “Look,  upstairs  over 
there.  It’s  the  Biograph  Studio. 
They’re  paying  writers  $10-$15  a 
script.” 

Griffith  (suspiciously):  “Confed¬ 
erate  money?” 

Zukor:  “No,  with  Abe  Lincoln 
printed  on  it.  What’ve  you  got  to 
lose?  .  I  didn’t  catch  the  name.” 

Griffith:  “Me?  I’m  —  ah  —  Law¬ 
rence  Griffith.” 

Zukor:  “So,  Larry,  give  it  a  try 
— your  ‘Birth  Notions’.” 

Griffith:  “The  flickers  —  why 
not?  Nobody  believes  them  any¬ 
way,  and  it’s  eating  m,oney.” 

Dissolve  to  Scene  IV:  Fifty  years 
later.  Another  part  of  the  forest 
is  Madison  Avenue. 

Do  your  own  casting. 

(Fade  out) 

Hy  Gardner  Expands 
As  ’Punchline’  Folds 

When  N.Y.  Herald  Tribune  col¬ 
umnist  Hy  Gardner  starts  his  stim. 
on  NBC-TV’s  “Tonight,”  he’ll  be 
doing  two  shows  back-to-back,  the 
first  being  his  local  WRCA-TV, 
N.Y.  late  night  strip.  Until  now,  a 
five-minute  comedy  ad  lib  show, 
“Punchline,”  has  been  slotted  at 
11:25  to  11:30  p.m.,  between  Gard¬ 
ner’s  own  show  and  “Tonight,”  but 
the  station  dropped  “Punchline” 
after  Friday’s  (28)  show  and  ex¬ 
panded  Gardner  to  a  full  15  min¬ 
utes  a  night,  11:15  to  11:30. 

“Punchline”  was  launched  about 
two  months  ago  as  an  experiment, 
first  using  a  different  comic  each 
night  and  later  booking  the  come¬ 
dians  for  a  week  at  a  time.  Neither 
format  stirred  up  much  sponsor  or 
audience  interest,  hence  the  axing. 
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Upbeat  Your  Drumbeat 

TY  Can  Take  a  Lesson  From  H’wood  On 
Promotion  Values 

'  By  MORT  ABRAHAMS  " 

(Exec  Producer,  ‘ Producers *  Showcase ’) 


It’s  time  tv  went  Hollywood — 
from  a  promotional  point  of  view, 
that  is.  The  60  and  90-minute  tele¬ 
vision  shows  are  on  the  increase. 
Vast  amounts  of  money  are  being 
spent  on  lavish  settings,  music, 
“name”  actors  and  directors.  The 
only  thing  that’s  missing  is  the 
drumbeat.  Up  to  now,  despite  some 
valiant  and  sincere  efforts  at  pro¬ 
motion,  “pre-selling”  of  television’s 
•biggest -shows  has  been  generally 
ineffectual. 

The*  solution  lies  in  a  long  look 
at  a  former  enemy  who  is  rapidly 
becoming  an  ally — the  motion  pic¬ 
ture.  Television  can  learn  an  in¬ 
valuable  lesson  by  studying  closely 
the  promotional  techniques  em- 
'  ployed  by  Hollywood  to  pre-sell 
such  giant-budgeted  motion  pic¬ 
tures  as  “The  Ten  Commandments” 
and  “Around  the  World  in  80 
Days.” 

The  problems  of  promoting  an 
epic  motion  picture  and  a  televi¬ 
sion  “spectacular”  are  basically  the 
same.  Each  is  big  in  its  medium. 
Each  has  a  long  running-time  by 
comparison  with  most  of  the  indus¬ 
try’s  product.  Each  has  a  star- 
studded  roster  of  famous  perform¬ 
ers  to  guarantee,  as  much  as  pos¬ 
sible,  high-level  performance  and 
audience-excitement.  Both  require 
a  big  pre-selling  campaign. 

Hollywood  has  usually  done  an 
admirable  job  in  promoting  its  big 
motion  pictures.  During  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  the  film  industry,  the 
following  promotional  techniques 
have  been  evolved  to  a  high  degree 
of  effectiveness:  personal  appear¬ 
ances  by  stars,  prior  release  of  re¬ 
cordings  (in  the  case  of  musicals), 
trailers,  tie-ins  with  organizations 
and  products,  contests,  spot  tv  and 
radio  announcements. 

How  may  these  techniques  be 
applied  to  television?  Take  “Pro¬ 
ducers’  Showcase”  as  an  example. 
I  do  so  for  two  reasons:  firstly,  I 
can  speak  authoritatively  about 
“Showcase”  because  of  my  associa¬ 
tion  with  it;  secondly,  I  believe 
that  “Showcase”  has  evinced  a 
marked  aptitude  for  adapting  Hol- 
lywoodian  techniques  for  its  own 
uses.  Our  recent  presentation  of 
“Jack  and  the  Beanstalk”  is  an  ex¬ 
ample  of  an  outstanding  job  of  ex¬ 
ploitation.  May  I  quote  Variety  of 
November  14: 

“Jack  &  the  Beanstalk 
emerged  Monday  night  (12)  as 
one  of  the  hottest-rated  specs 
since  ‘Peter  Pan,’  with  the 
Helen  Dei.tsch- Jerry  Living¬ 
stone  tuner  ploughing  under 
the  opposition  and  even  out¬ 
pointing  ‘I  Love  Lucy’  on  the 
overnight  Trendex.  The  90- 
minute  average  for  the  ‘Pro¬ 
ducers’  Showcase’  entry  was 
33.9,  compared  with  a  20.0 
average  for  the  ‘Burns  &  Al- 
len’-‘Talent  Scouts’-‘Lucy’  com¬ 
bine  .  .  .  Considered  a  factor 
in  the  rating  payoff  was  the 
t  r  i  p  h  a  m  mered  exploitation 
campaign  over  the  past  few 
weeks.” 

Please  note  the  phrase  “consid¬ 
ered  a  factor,”  because  nobody  in 
his  right  mind,  either  in  motion 
pictures  or  in  television,  would 
claim  that  total  credit  for  a  high 
rating  belonged  to  any  isolated 
element  of  production.  We  were 
fortunate  in  having  a  good  proper¬ 
ty  and  a  good  production  to  ex¬ 
ploit.  But  the  point  is  that  ex¬ 
ploitation  really  helped. 

!  Make  It  An  ‘Event’ _ | 


each  of  these  factors  to  the  fullest. 
Weeks  before  the  show  reached  the 
airwaves,  Unique  Records  released 
diskings  of  songs  from  the  score. 
Cyril  Ritchard,  Celeste  Holm  and 
Joel  Grey,  stars  of  the  show,  made 
an  extensive  series  of  personal  ap¬ 
pearances  on  network  tv  and  radio, 
and  in  various  cities.  On  Sunday) 
Nov.  11,  the  night  before  “Produc¬ 
ers’  Showcase,”  principals  of  the 
cast  of  “Jack”  appeared  on  the 
Steve  Allen  show  and  rehearsed  an 
actual  scene  from  the  show. 

We  gave  “Jack”  a  big  newspaper 
and  magazine  buildup,  too.  One  of 
the  most  interesting  personalities 
associated  with  the  show  was  Hel¬ 
en  Deutsch,  the  writer.  She  did  a 
series  of  newspaper  interviews  il¬ 
luminating  various  aspects  ^f  her 
work  on  the  script.  Celeste  Holm 
and  Joel  Grey  also  received  strong 
publicity  buildups.  Once  we  had 
made  the  decision  to  go  with  an 
“unknown”  in  the  role  of  Jack,  we 
immediately  tied  in  our  talent 
search  with  a  newspaper  campaign. 
The  quest  for  “Jack”  gave  us 
reams  of  publicity.  Our  various 
auditions,  the  letters  we  received 
from  aspiring  actors,  Joel  Grey’s 
coast-to-copst  auditions,  all  re¬ 
ceived  excellent  coverage. 

At  this  point,  it  would  be  appro¬ 
priate  to  record  an  enthusiastic 
vote  of  approbation  to  NBC’s  pro¬ 
motional,  exploitation  and  publicity 
staffs  for  their  effective  contribu¬ 
tion  to  the  pre-selling  campaign  on 
“Jack.” 

Possibilities  of  exploitation  are 
taken  into  consideration  in  the  se¬ 
lection  of  properties  and  perform¬ 
ers  on  all  “Showcase”  productions. 
We’re  hoping  that  our  presenta¬ 
tions  for  the  remainder  of  the  sea¬ 
son  will  pre-sell  partially  on  the 
drawing  value  of  the  names  associ¬ 
ated  with  them.  These  include: 
“Mayerling,”  with  Audrey  Hep¬ 
burn  and  Mel  Ferrer,  (produced 
and  directed  by  Anatol  Litvak);  the 
Old  Vic’s  “Romeo  and  Juliet,”  with 
Claire  Bloom;  Sol  Hurok’s  “Festi¬ 
val  of  Music,”  the  Sadlers  Wells 
ballet  doing  “Cinderella”  and  Al¬ 
fred  Lunt  and  Lynne  Fontanne  in 
“The  Great  Sebastians.” 

It  is  time  “spectaculars”  got  into 
the  rating  business.  It  is  time  tele¬ 
vision  opened  its  eyes  wide  to  the 
magnetic  possibilities  of  Holly- 
wood-type  exploitation  of  tv 
“events.”  Heretofore,  many  specs 
have  suffered  rating  anemia  be¬ 
cause  they  have  not  captured  the 
mass  imagination.  The  well-organ¬ 
ized  pre-selling  campaign  can  cer¬ 
tainly  stimulate  that  mass  imagi¬ 
nation.  Proper  application  of  mo¬ 
tion  picture  promotional  know-how 
is  one  effective  means  of  insuring 
the  future  of  television’s  prestige 
shows. 

E  Wants  Cut  On 
TV’s  Bout  Receipts 

Chicago. 

Illinois  State  Athletic  Commis¬ 
sion,  which  supervises  boxing  and 
wrestling  in  the  state,  is  seeking  a 
5%  tax  on  promoters’  television 
receipts  to  offset  its  loss  of  rev¬ 
enue  caused  by  dropping  attend¬ 
ance  at  the  pug  contests.  Commis¬ 
sion  is  currently  financed  by  a 
10%  tax  on  the  net  take  at  the 
gate. 


Our  basic  approach  to  “Jack,”  as 
it.  is  to  all  “Producers’  Showcase” 
presentations,  was  to  make  it  an 
“event.”  It  had  to  be  presented  to 
the  public  as  something  special — 
something  worih  waiting  for-an 
occasion  to  anticipate.  This  is  the 
key  to  the  promotional  aspects  of 
all  “Showcase”  productions.  There¬ 
fore,  the  first  question  we  ask  our¬ 
selves  is  what  do  we  have  to  ex¬ 
ploit?  And  how  do  we  exploit  it? 

In  the  case  of  “Jack”  we  had  to 
keep  several  factors  in  mind.  For 
one  thing,'  “Jack”  was  a  musical. 
For  another,  it  was  being  telecast 
near  Thanksgiving  holiday  time. 
Also,  we  were  striving  to  capture 
the  attention  of  the  widest  possible 
public,  since  “Jack”  was  potential 
fare  for  viewers  of  all  ages  and 
interests.  We  attempted  to  exploit 


Athletic  body  claims  in  its  an¬ 
nual  report  to  Governor  William 
Stratton  that  attendance  is  often 
so  sparse  at  television  bouts  that 
its  share  of  the  gate  doesn’t  cover 
its  cost  of  supervising  the  affair. 
The  Wednesday  night  (19)  Chi¬ 
cago  Stadium  tiff  between  ml(I3fe- 
weights  Spider  Webb  and  Pat 
McAteer,  televised  on  ABC-TV,  set 
an  alltime  low  with  net  gate  re¬ 
ceipts  of  $771.15.  Commissions 
share  was  $77. 

Report  points  out  that  tax  re¬ 
ceipts  from  the  two  sports  have 
gone  down  steadily  since  ’47  wljjj 
the  commission  collected 
as  its  portion.  Because  three  title 
bouts  were  held  in  Chicago  during 
the  past  fiscal  year,  the  commis¬ 
sion’s  take  of  $95,622  was  $30,304 
more  than  the  previous  year. 
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For  Posterity  and  After 

(A  Deathless,  and  Lifeless  TV  Play) 

By  GEORGE  OPPENHEIMER 

SCENE:  The  interior  of  a- medium-sized  bar  in  the  midsection  of  any 
normal-sized  town  with  ordinary  fixtures,  the  usual  stools 
and  the  customary  liquor  bottles,  all  average-proof.  The 
customers  could  be  your  mother,  your  father,  your  friends, 
all  the  people  you’ve  been  avoiding  day  after  day  after  day. 
The  characters  are  three  men  of  indeterminate  age,  wear¬ 
ing  inconspicuous  clothes  and  varying  only  slightly  in  the 
conventional  placement  of  their  commonplace  features.  They 
are  named  Tom.  Dick  and  Harry  and  they  are  all  three  TV 
writers. 

TOM 

Any  of  you  guys  had  nothing  happen  to  you  today? 

(There  is  a  pregnant  pause  while  the  three  of  them  look  at  one 
another  hopefully). 

HARRY  (modestly) 

I  had  a  kinda  ordinary  day. 

(Instantly  Tom  and  Dick  whip  out  their  pencils,  ready  to  create.) 

DICK  (slavering) 

Tell  us  about  it,  Harry  old  man,  old  man. 

HARRY 

Hey,  lay  off,  will'ya.  This  was  my  day. 

TOM 

Well,  if  nothing  happened  in  it,  it’d  maybe  give  us  some  ideas. 

DICK 

Yeah,  we’re  beginning  to  run  out  of  no  plots.  Maybe  you  could  just 
give  us  a  springboard. 

HARRY 

Well  ...  I  got  up  at  the  usual  time. 

DICK  (worriedly) 

On  the  right  side  of  the  bed? 

HARRY 

Of  course,  on  the  right  side  .  .  .  And  I  dressed  in  the  same  suit 
like  I  gof  on  now  and  then  I  went  down  to  breakfast. 

TOM  (admiringly) 

Man,  what  a  start  for  a  spectacular. 

HARRY 

Well,  when  I  got  downstairs,  Mom  was  in  the  kitchen  and  she  said, 
"How  do  you  want  your  eggs?”  and  I  said  ‘‘Sunny-side  up”  and  she 
said  ‘‘Sunny-side  up?”  and  I  said  ‘‘Yeah”  and  then  she  leaned  over 
the  stove  and  made  me  my  eggs  sunny-side  up. 

,  DICK 

It’s  got  everything — no  action,  a  s.ove,  dull  dialog — everything. 

TOM 

Don’t  interrupt.  I’m  on  pins  and  needles. 

HARRY 

Then  I  fooled  around  the  house  for  a  while,  sharpening  pencils  and 
things  and  thinking  .  .  °. 

,  DICK  ( suspiciously) 

What  were  you  thinking  about? 

.  .  HARRY 

Oh,  nothing  in  particular. 

TOM  (proudly) 

You  got  the  makings,  kid  .  .  .  the  real  stuff. 

HARRY 

And  so  I  had  lunch  and  after  lunch  I  oiled  my  typewriter  and 
sharpened  some  more  pencils  and  then  I  went  to  the  grocer’s  for 
Mom  and  .  .  . 

TOM 

You  didn’t  run  into  nobody? 

HARRY 

Nope! 

TOM 

Good  boy! 

HARRY 

Then  it  was  time  for  dinner  and  Mom  was  leaning  over  the  stove. 
DICK 

Great!  I  can  almost  hear  her  sizzling. 

TOM  ( excitedly) 

Then  what? 

HARRY 

Then  I  ate  and  come  here. 

TOM 

Put  it  down,  kid.  Put  it  down  just  like  you  told  it.  You’ll  sell  it 
for  a  mint.  It’ll  make  a  movie,  a  book.  You’ll  get  a  Emmy,  a  Oscar  .  .  . 
DICK 

You  said  it  .  .  .  only  don’t  go  spoiling  it  by  doing  something  tonight. 
It  should  sfly  that  way.  You  gotta  sustain  the  mood* 

TOM 

,  We’ll  see  he  don’t  do  nothing.  Where’ll  we  go? 

DICK 

There’s  a  double  feature  at  Loew’s  Euphoria — ‘‘Marty”  and  ‘‘The 
Catered  Affair.” 

TOM 

That’s  for  us.  (Putting  his  arm  around  Harry)  Let’s  go,  genius. 
HARRY 

I — I  can’t. 

You  can’t  go 
Affair”? 
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DICK  (thunderstruck) 
to  a  double  feature  of  “Marty” 

TOM 


and  the  “Catered 


I  got  to  go  home. 

DICK 

You  been  home  ...  I  don’t  like  this,  Harry.  I  don’t  like  this  any. 

HARRY  (miserably) 

But  I  tell  you  I  gotta  .  .  .  it’s  Mom. 

TOM 

She  ain’t  sick  or  something  dramatic? 

HARRY 

No,  course  not  .  .  .  It’s  just — well— she’s  promised  to  talk  to  me 
tonight  and  let  me  take  it  down. 

DICK 

Ain’t  your  mom  kinda  literate? 

HARRY  (deeply  hurt) 

That’s  a  rotten  thing  to  say  about  a  guy’s  mother.  I  gotta  good 
mind  to  poke  you. 

DICK 


TOM  (in  horror) 


You  and  who  else? 

Fellers!  Fellers! 

HARRY 

I  wouldn’t  talk  that  way  about  your  mom. 

DICK 

You  darn  tootin’  you  wouldn’t.  Nobody  could  ever  call  her  literate. 
TOM  . 

Fellers!  Fellers!  (he  bursts  into  tears.  The  other  two  who  are  about 
to  square  off,  look  at  him  in  surprise.) 

HARRY 

Tom,  what  is  it? 

DICK 

What’s  eating  you? 

,TOM 

You  spoiled  everything.  You  loused  up  the  script.  You  started  ftght- 
mg.  You  did  something! 

THE  END 


Angels  Into 
Sponsors 

[MADISON  AVE.  CONTRASTED  TO  B’WAY] 

By  NED  ARMSTRONG 

It's  been  three  years  since  I  was  a  Shubert  Alley  regular. 

For  the  past  three  years  I’ve  been  a  Madison  Avenue  irregular.  I 
keep  wondering  if  everybody’s  all  right  over  there.  I  hope  the  street 
isn’t  changing.  It’s  a  long  way  from  Batten,  Barton,  Durstine  and  Os¬ 
born  to  the  pigeons  in  Duffy  Square. 

I  hope  if  I  were  to  take  a  turn  down  West  44th  Street  the  same 
eager-to-light-up  faces  would  be  there,  the  dreamers  on  the  beach  in 
front  of  Sardi’s. 

Is  the  law  still  being  handed  down  hourly  from  Mr.  Schonceit? 

How’re  tricks  along  Picadilly  Gulch? 

I'm  an  East  Side  boy  in  my  knee-length  weathercoat,  and  I've 
mastered  a  whole  new  language. 

Because  Madison  Avenue  and  Broadway  aren't  just  three  city  blocks 
apart.  It's  an  altogether  different  world  over  here. 

These  are  the  Heilmans  who  make  mayonnaise  and  don't  write  plays. 
Don’t  get  me  wrong. 

Madison  Avenue  has  its  dream,  its  fantasy,  it’s  make  believe  and  illu¬ 
sion. 

It’s  just  that  these  business  Barrymores  like  everything  spelled  out 
and  explained  in  detail. 

Every  impulse  has  a  category  and  a  percentage  rating. 

Over  here  on  Madison  Avenue  even  the  language  of  make-believe  has 
been  groomed  to  asceptic  conformity  and  dreaming  is  a  commercial 
activity. 

Illusions  become  merchandising  concepts  and  the  responsive  emo¬ 
tions  are  reduced  to  theme  and  image  formulas  for  the  sale  of  dry 
goods.  All  humanity  becomes  a  decimal  point  on  a  sales  volume  chart 
and  the  prophets  of  the  multitude  are  named  Gallup,  Roper  and 
Trendex. 

Madison  Avenue  has  no  room  for  free  lance  dreamers,  those  shift¬ 
less,  disoriented,  volunteer  sentimentalists  who  simply  love  something 
because  it’s  in  their  hearts. 

La  Rue  Madison  has  manicured  the  least  important  vaguery  of  human 
thought  and  tonsored  the  last  illusion.  The  dreams  of  life  have  been 
groomed  and  edited  to  fit  commercials,  and  the  impulse  has  been 
trained  to  be  compulsive. 

For  this,  and  other  reasons,  the  three  short  blocks  between  Longacre 
Square  and  the  Biltmore  clock  may  be  the  longest  walk  on  earth. 

Not  that  Madison  Avenue  isn’t  very  aware  of  Broadway. 

The  opening  of  every  new  play  or  musical  comedy  is  morning  con¬ 
versation  over  here  under  the  gilded  spires  and  in  the  air-conditioned 
picture  window  offices.  • 

.  The  Broadway  columnists  are  widely  read  in  the  belt  bounded  by 
Fifth  and  Lexington  and  extending  from  34th  to  57th  Streets.  °What 
may  be  even  more  important,  these  are  substantial  patrons  of  the  thea¬ 
tre.  Your  ticket  broker  has  more  customers  in  the  Harvard  Club  than 
the  Lambs. 

But  at  this  point,  most  contact  breaks  off. 

Time  sheets,  product  reports,  market  analyses  replace  prompt  books 
and  auditions.  i 

And  the  talk  is  different. 

Angels  are  clients  and  backers  are  sponsors. 

Grosses  become  earnings  statements,  and  the  time  honored  hassle 
over  the  number  of  standees  is  replaced  by  elite,  CPA-ed  consumer 
statistics. 

There  are  many  other  differences. 

On  Madison  Avenue,  the  informal  Broadway  greeting  has  surren¬ 
dered  to  the  polite  nod.  Casual  phone  calls  person  to  person  are  re¬ 
placed  by  first  and  second  echelon  secretaries  probing  back  and  forth 
to  see  who’s  in,  or  who’s  ’hiding. 

Actually,  on  Madison  Avenue,  there’s  more*  acting  offstage  than  on. 
Many  a  Broadway  smash  hit  began  with  a  chance  meeting  in  the 
Algonquin  lobby  or  over  a.  martini  at  Sardi’s  Little  Bar. 

That’s  not  the  way  things  are  done  on  the  street  named  for  the. 
country’s  Fourth  President. 

When  new  players  are  introduced  „T,h*  l®*1  aT*®111don*  on  Madison  Avenue  behind  closed  doors. 

-  -  -  -  -  -  --  -  -  1  Get  behind  the  right  closed  door  over  here  and  you  re  in. 

On  Broadway  there  are  still  producers  with  offices  lacking  doors. 

If  the  truth  were  known,  at  least  one  Broadway  show  on  this  year’s 
calendar  began  in  a  phone  booth. 

Everything  on  Madison  Avenue  is  under  control,  even  the  temper¬ 
ature  and  one  and  two  ton  units  hum  away  all  summer  producing  a 
pleasant  sample  of  the  antarctic.  Every  office  has  at  least  a  fan-type 
blower. 

On  Broadway,  the  air-conditioning  is  still  largely  oral. 

Actually,  it’s  remarkable  how  far  apart  the  two  avenues  are  though 
separated  only  by  a  few  East  to  West  city  streets. 

A  great  gap  exists. 

The  stretch  from  the  tyrolean  headgear  of  Broadway’s  youngest  pro¬ 
ducer  to  the  tight  homburg  of  Madison  Avenue’s  junior  executive  is  an 
Einsteinian  dimension  in  time  and  space. 

•  Broadwayites  who  have  been  over  to  Madison  Avenue  on  business 
(it  happens  on  rare  occasions)  have  been  known  to  stagger  back  to  the 
Astor  babbling  of  spacemen  from  Mars  or  being  kidnapped  to  the  Moon. 

Probably  they  had  a  quick,  startling  exposure  to  the  grim  economic- 
roulette  game  in  progress  on  the  East  Side  of  town  The  stakes  as 
astronomical.  Some  400  billion  dollars  worth  of  merchandise  is  mar¬ 
keted  in  part  or  entirely  from  the  advertising  agencies  and  public  rela¬ 
tions  firms  located  here.  ■  * 

Great  ad  agencies  have  closed  out  departments  employing  hundreds, 
or  folded  entirely  with  less  fanfare  .than  the  departure  on  Broadway  of 
the  loneliest,  most  anguished  two-night  flop. 

That's  why  on  Madison  Avenue  the  dream  is  harnessed. 

An  office  boy’s  doodles,  if  understood  and  translated  into  full  page 
color  ads  might  sell  a  million  dollars  worth  of  nylon  hosiery. 

Today’s  madness  is  tomorrow’s  miracle. 

And  there’s  no  Equity  or  stage  hands  union.  The  mind  factories 
never  close.  Some  of  the  biggest  deals  are  concluded  on  week-ends 
at  Briarcliff  Manor,  Sleepy  Hollow  or  White  Sulphur  Springs. 

From  time  to  time  Broadway  has  challenged  its  Bohemianism,  and 
look  askance  at  its  popcorn  politics  and  hot  dog  stands. 

Take  it  from  an  ex-Bourbonite. 

You’ve  got  it  good. 

Keep  it  that  way. 


You  Can’t  Call  ’Em 
If  You  Don’t  Have 
The  Right  Research 

- By  MEL  ALLEN - 

Research  comes  in  two  shapes 
for  sportscasters — the  kind  you  get 
from  books  and  the  kind  you  “live.” 

They’re  both  important  to  the 
sportscaster  who,  out  of  respect  to 
himself,  the  game  and  his  listeners, 
v/ants  to  give  complete  accuracy 
and  interest  to  every  event  he 
covers. 

The  amount  of  research  that  a 
sportscaster  does  depends,  natural¬ 
ly,  on  the  particular  sport  he’s 
handling  at  the  time.  If  he  covers 
baseball  most  of  the  season,  as  I 
do,  his  so-called  “research”  doesn’t 
come  out  of  books  so  much  but 
rather  from  his  day-to-day  associa¬ 
tion  with  the  players,  chatting  with 
them  in  the  dugout  and  in  the 
locker  rooms,  seeing  them  socially 
away  from  the  field  and  getting  to 
know  how  they  think,  what  they 
feel — getting  to  know  the  human 
aspect  that  no  fact  book  has  ever 
yet  been  able  to  record.  In  other 
words,  for  the  sportscaster  who 
works  with  the  same  group  of  teams 
and  players  continuously,  being 
close  to  the  players  is  a  must.  This 
is  his  research.  Statistical  research 
from  the  record  books  becomes 
necessary  only  when  he  cares  to 
be  doubly-accurate  on  facts  he 
already  basically  knows. 


by  the  clubs,  the  baseball  broad¬ 
caster  gets  to  know  them  at  spring 
training.  He  sees  them  work.  He 
learns  all  he  can  about  them.  But 
the  new  men  are  few.  The  per¬ 
sonnel  of  professional  teams  do  not 
change  too  much  from  year  to  year. 
The  “steadies”  he’s  already  famil¬ 
iar  vyith,  having  known  them  and 
talked  about  them  year  after  year. 

In  college  football,  however,  a 
different  situation  arises.  Since  the 
teams  hre  made  up  of  students 
whose  eligibility  to  play  is  limited 
to  three  years,  the  turnover  is 
tremendous.  Men  are  graduated. 
Personnel  of  a  college  team  one 
year  ,  can  be  almost  completely  dif¬ 
ferent  from  the  previous  year. 
There’s  a  great  possibility,  too, 
that  two  or  three  years  may  go  by 
before  a  sportscaster’s  annual  foot¬ 
ball  schedule  will  call  for  his  cover¬ 
ing  the  same  team  a  second  time, 
and  by  then,  of  course,  the  team’s 
players  will  have  changed. 


Gotta  Be  ‘Up  On' 


Also,  football  uses  more  men  than 
most  other  sports.  With  the  first 
team  on  the  field,  and  the  second 
and  third  string  team-men  on  the 
bench,  many  of  whom  get  into  the 
game  because  of  the  frequent  sub¬ 
stitutions,  there  may  be  as  many 
as  75-100  players  between  the  two 
competing  teams  for  the  sportscas¬ 
ter  to  be  “up  on.” 

An  announcer  cannot  describe  a 
play  without  the  names  pf  the 
athletes  providing  the  action.  Thus 
the  importance  of  player  identifi¬ 
cation. 

In  professional  sports,  as  noted 
above,  this  identification  is  ac¬ 
cumulative  and  therefore  does  not 
pose  quite  the  problem  as  does  a 
specific  weekly  college  football 
game  where  there  may  be  total  un- 
familiarity  with  the  players;  that  is 
to  say,  not  knowing  them  at  sight. 
You  may  know  their  backgrounds 
but  not  know  them  by  just  looking 
at  them  on  the  field.  Thus  the 


necessity  of  intensive  study  to 
learn  to  associate  the  name  of  the 
player  with  the  jersey  number  he 
wears  and  with  all  the  other  back¬ 
ground  material  available. 

To  accomplish  this,  here’s  the 
“research”  procedure  1  follow.  ' 

First,  when  I  know  I’m  to  do  a 
specific  football  game — and  fre¬ 
quently  I  don’t  know  until  a  week 
or  10  days  before — I  write  to  both 
schools  to  send  me  all  pertinent 
information  on  every  player  on 
their  teams — their  names,  num¬ 
bers,  height,  weight,  each'  man’s 


whole  football  “history.”  I  also  ask 
for  the  first,  second  and  third 
squad  rosters.  Important,  too,  are 
the  past  records  on  the  schools’ 
football  achievements,  how  many 
games  they’ve  won  and  lost,  by 
what  scores  and  against  what 
teams.  All  this  is  done  immedi¬ 
ately,  as  all  the  information  has  to 
be  studied  carefully.  Next,  my 
brother  Larry,  who  heads  my  re¬ 
search  staff,  goes  out  to  the  site  of 
the  game  about  five  days  ahead  of 
(Continued  on  page  106)  • 
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The  Crash  Of  ’57 

- - - By  CHARLES  ISAACS - — 

Hollywood. 


It  happened  slowly.  There  was 
no  immediate  or  sudden  panic.  But 
if  we  look  back  and  trace  the 
events  we  shouldn’t  have  been 
caught  unprepared. 

In  November  the  trade  papers 
had  no  inkling  that  it  was  coming. 
They  ran  their  usual  stories  on  in¬ 
dustry  problems  such  as  the  new 
Anti-Cleavage  Group  move,  de¬ 
manding  that  Cary  Grant  putty  up 
his  chin  before  appearing  on  tele¬ 
vision,  and  the  Parent-Teachers  or¬ 
ganization  .claiming  that  watching 
vaudeville  made  delinquents  out  of 
John  Dillinger  and  A1  Capone,  and 
that  television  is  vaudeville  and 
that’s  what’s  making  today’s  de¬ 
linquents. 

If'  there  was  any  clue  as  to  what 
vas  to  come  it  might  have  been 
the  statistic  printed  in  Variety 
proving,  by  recent  polls,  that  Elvis 
Presley  and  quiz  shows  were  the 
most  popular  television  fare.  It 
appeared  that  people  like  to  watch 
pelvic  movements  and  money  being 
won.  John  Guedel  announced  he’d 
combine  these  tense  surefire  ideas 
iii  his  new  show,  “Win  a  Pelvis.” 

That  was  what  our  industry  was 
concerned  with  on  the'  November 
clay  when  we  approached  our 
doom.  Now  putting  the  fragments 
together  we  know  that  it  started 
on  the  $64,000  Question.”  Lou 
Cowan  will  deny  that  it  started 
there  but  here  is  the  evidence. 

Television  viewers'  •  across  the 
country  saw  Hal  March  hand  a  check 
for  $64,000  to  Mr.  Ed  Smith  of  Dos 
Moines,  Iowa.  Mr.  Smith  had  just 
named  the  eight  important  ingredi¬ 
ents  in  Mama  Weiss’  apple 
struedel. 

The  same  wfeek  millions  of  tele¬ 
vision  fans  saw  Gwendolyn  Butt 
and  Richard  Doos  tie  for  split  of 
the  $64,000  on  “$64,000  Challenge.” 
“Do  You  Trust  Your  Wife?”  put 
$50,000  in  escrow  for  quiz  winners 
Mae  and  Tom  Jones  of  Minneapolis. 

“Strike  It  Rich”  wrote  checks  for 
75  appendectomies,  seven  kidney 
stone  removals  and  four  treatments 
for  ulcers. 

Within  this  same  time  period 
the  winners  were  taking  every¬ 
thing  or.  “Two  for  the  Money”  and 
“High  Finance.”  On  “People  Are 
Funny”  Dave  Conley  allowed  him¬ 
self  to  be  dipped  in  flour  and  fried 
in  a  new  kind  of  shortening  that 
leaves  meat  just  as  cool  and  tangy 
just  as  if  it  had  never  been  cooked. 
For  this  hilarious  adventure  Mr. 
Conley  won  a  $100,000  home  and 
a  family  size  fry-pan. 
j _ The  First  Rumblings _ | 

The  first  crack  in  all  this  nor¬ 
malcy  appeared  on  a  Sunday  night 
on  “What’s  My  Line?”  John  Daly 
had  just  flipped  the  $50  card  when 
the  panel  couldn’t  identify  Polly 
Adler.  Polly  asked  for  cash  rather 
than  a  check  and  demanded  that  it 
be  paid  in  unmarked  bills.  Mr. 
Daly  fumbled  through  his  wallet 
and  so  did  the  panelists  but  none 
of  them  had  $50  in  cash,  all  of 
them  being  Diner’s  Club  members 
in  good  standing.  A  check  was 
sent  to  Toots  Shor  who*  bit  it  to 
see  if  it  was  real  and  finally  cashed 
it.  This  should  have  been  the  tin- 
off  to  the  chaos  to  come,  but  still 
no  one  suspected. 

At  10  a.m.  the  next  morning  the 
second  crack  appeared.  Shor,  wor¬ 
rying  about  the  check,  rushed  over 
to  Chase  National  Bank.  Tim  teller 
at  the  window  opened  his  cash 
drawer  and  found  he  had  only  $20. 
He  leaned  over  the  to  the  second 
teller  and  asked  for  some  cash  but 
the  second  teller  had  only  $5 — hav¬ 
ing  just  cashed  a  Check  for  the 
winner  of  “Tic-Tac-Dough.”  They 
both  rushed  to  the  head  teller  who 
rapidly  went  down  the  line  of  cash 
drawers  and  heard  the  same  re¬ 
ports— -every  quiz  show  in  town 
had  paid  off  winners.  With  a  sink¬ 
ing  feeling  the  head  teller  called 
the  assistant  manager  who,  with 
dignified  haste,  descended  to  the 
cash  vault.  It  was  empty. 

Hank  manager,  R.  Heffle,  was 
fPPrted  of  the  situation  and  called 
jhe  Chemical  Bank.  James  Sidney 
Mart,  president  of  Chemical,  was 
already  nervously  calling  the  Irv- 
Trust  Co.  He  explained  to  Mr. 
neffle  that  Che^^al  hnd  already 


paid  out  cash  for  a  “Dollar  a  Sec¬ 
ond”  winner  and  “Beat  the  Clock.” 
The  manager  of  Irving  Trust,  just 
a  little  hysterically,  shouted  over 
the  phone  that  they  had  just  paid 
a  quarter  of  a  million  dollars  to 
a  winner  on  “The  Big  Payoff.” 
Within  a  half-hour  the  presidents 
of  eight  leading  iDanks  were  clos¬ 
eted  with  the  Federal  Reserve 
Bank.  Within  another  half-hour 
an  emergency  order  was  issued. 
The  banks  must  shut  down  tem¬ 
porarily. 

|  Yhe  Panic  Is  Qn  | 

The  first  teller  at  Chase  National 
had  lived  through  1929.  He  sneaked 
out  to  a  pay  phone  and  told  his 
wife  to  dash  to  the  local  branch 
and  withdraw  their  funds.  An  hour 
later  lines  of  anxious  people  be¬ 
gan  -forming  at  all  banks.  The 
words  went  around  to  a  stunned 
citizenry  that  a  bank  failure  was  in 
the  making. 

From  Washington  the  Treasury 
Department  pleaded  with  the  news¬ 
papers  of  the  nation  to  announce 
that  there  was  no  need  for  panic. 
The  newspapers  couldn’t  get  out 
an  issue  because  all  of  their  em¬ 
ployees  were  in  line  at  the  banks. 
Executives  from  the  leading  net¬ 
works  proved  their  mettle  when, 
in  the  absence  of  stampeded  em¬ 
ployees,  thfey  personally  laid  cable 
to  the  White  House  and  operated 
the  cameras  so  that  the  President 
could  reassure  the  country.  The 
President  smiled  in  the  camera  and 
held  up  a  $10  bill  to  show  the 
viewers  that  there  was  still  money 
around. 

The  people  wanted  practical  as¬ 
surance  .  and  the  Federal  Reserve 
Bank  decided  they  would  have  to 
call  in  all  foreign  loans.  The  Bank 
of  England  was  unable  to  comply 
with  the  request  because  among 
other  similar  happenings  there  had 
been  a  jackpot  winner  on  Eng¬ 
land’s  “Double  Your  Money.”  A 
phone  call  to  the  Bank  of  France 
only  brought  the  report  that  thou¬ 
sands  of  francs  had  been  paid  out 
to  “Tele-Match”  winners.  On  a 
Denmark  quiz  show  a  woman  won 
64,000  Kroner.  And  in  Italy  a  “La- 
scia  o  Raddoppia”  winner  took 
5,125,000  lira. 

Europe  couldn’t  help. 

CBS  barricaded  its  modern 
building  in  Hollywood  and  placed 
guards  at  the  entrance  to  their 
New  York  office  building  as  unruly 
crowds  gathered  in  the  streets 
shouting  “Down  with  the  $64,000 
Question!”  On  some  of  the  resi¬ 
dential  corners  •  Lou  Cowan  was 
burned  in  effigy.  Mr.  Cowan  did 
the  wise  thing  and  started  for  the 
Mexican  border  but  unfortunately 
he  was  stopped  outside  of  Tia 
Juana  by  an  irate  group  of  Mexi¬ 
can  bankers  who  said  there  had 
been  a  double  winner  on  the  “64,- 
000  Peso  Questidne.” 

Cowan  slowly  made  his  way  back 
to  New  York  hoping  to  find  refuge 
in  Hal  March’s  apartment.  Capt. 
McCutcheon  supplied  him  with 
food  and  little  Gloria  Lockerman 
sent  him  clothes. 

Factories  were  paralyzed  and  in¬ 
dustry  was  at  a  complete  stand¬ 
still.’  A  Senator  was  hissed  when 
he  suggested  that  we  borrow  from 
Russia,  but  finally,  with  great  re¬ 
luctance,  the  State  Department  be¬ 
gan  negotiations  with  the  Kremlin. 
Russia  bullied,  blustered  and 
hedged,  and  finally  sheepishly  ad¬ 
mitted  that  there  had  been  so 
many  winners  on  the  “64,000  Ruble 
Question”  that  they  'couldn’t  even 
afford  transportation  to  send  more 
people  to  Siberia. 

With  the  world  on  the  brink  of 
disaster  the  clouds  of  fear  sudden¬ 
ly  lifted,  the  panic  subsided  and 
hope  sprang  up  again,  for  Lou 
Cowan  announced  that  replacing 
“$64,000  Question”  would  be  a  new 
quiz  show,  “Brother  Can  You  Spare 
a  Dime?” 


Chernin’s  Triangle  Post 

Philadelphia. 

Kenneth  Chernin  has  been  op- 
pointed  promotion  supervisor  of 
Triangle  Publications  radio  and  tv 

stations.  . . - . 

Chernin,  who  joined  Triangle’s 
promotion  department  in  June, 
following  two  years  with  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Association  of  Advertising 
Agencies,  in  his  new  position  will 
work  closely  with  the  promotion 
departments  of  each  of  the  five 
Triangle  stations. 


BARRY  directs  ERNIE 

On  NBC  thru  MCA 


TPA’s  $10,500,000 
’57  Prod.  Budget; 
Six  New  Shows 


Television  Programs  of  America 
has  set  a  $10,500,000  production 
budget  for  1957  involving  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  six  new  series  plus  con¬ 
tinuing  production  on  two  others. 
TPA  will  turn  out  26  more  “Pri¬ 
vate  Secretary”  shows — so  that  pre¬ 
sumably  the  Ann  Sothern  starrer 
will  continue  to  alternate  with  Jack 
Benny  on  CBS-TV  next  season — 
and  26  more  “Fury”  telefilms. 

New  series  are  “The  New  Adven¬ 
tures  of  Charlie  Chan,”  which  rolls 
this  week  with  J.  Carrol  Naish 
starred;  “New  York  Confidential,” 
still  in  the  script  stage;  “Waldo,” 
on  which  a  pilot  has  been  filmed 
and  which  Robert  Maxwell  will 
produce;  “Tugboat  Annie,”  on 
which  the  pilot  has  been  shot;  “Mr. 
Digby,”  another  series  like  “Annie” 
based  on  Satevepost  stories  and  a 
still  untitled  outdoor  action  series. 
Latter  series,  along  with  “Digby” 
and  “Charlie  Chan,”  will  definitely 
go  to  39  episodes. 

The  eight-show,  $10,500,000  budg¬ 
et  count  doesn’t  include  “Hawk- 
eye  and  the  Last  of  the  Mohicans,” 
currently  shooting  in  Toronto,  of 
which  13  are  being  completed  with 
production  to  continue  into  1957. 
The  “Private  Secretary”  production 
once  again  complicates  the  Jack 
Benny  alternate  situation — Ann 
Sothern  had  stated  she  would  not 
make  any  more  “Secretaries”  and 
Benny  slated  his  own  package  fea¬ 
turing  Marge  &  Gower  Champion 
into  the  slot.  Now,  presumably, 
American  Tobacco  has  worked  out 
a  new  deal  for  “Secretary.” 


When  Knighthood  W  as  In 
Flower  On  TV  Film 

By  HAL  HACKETT 

In  1953  analysis  of  the  program  |  others,  found  this  a  most  difficult 
content  of  the  three  networks  |  operation.  The  language  barrier 

showed  one  department  of  t  .slows  e~  raising 

tainment  had  been  completely  ;  t0  t0  a  rigid  delivery  schedule, 
omitted  ~or  overlooked — that  was  !  With  England  and  Canada  and  oth- 
the  field  of  historical  costume-ad-  !  er  countries  of  the  British  Corn- 
venture.  Further  investigation  .  monwealth  having  commercial  tel- 
showed  the  reason  for  this  omis-  I  evision  any  product  made  in  Eng- 
sion  was  primarily  due  to  the  lack  land  is  most  obviously  looked  upon 
of  authentic  facilities,  that  is,  with  great  favor,  for  programming 
castles,  moats,  draw-bridges  and  on  the  commercial  channels  in  the 
the  countless  other  items  of  anti-  ;  various  countries  concerned  and, 
quity  necessary  for  accuracy  of  pro-  since  the  union  .rules  in  England 
ductiqn.  The  very  thought  of  film- ;  call  for  89%  of.  program  content 
ing  in  countries  other  than  the  !  to  be  domestically  British  and  29% 
United  States  apparentW  no U_t h at  that^ may  b e  .drawn  from  out- 

been  highly  considered,  since  it  :  side*  sources,  British-made  product 


meant  leaving  Hollywood  where 
television  picture  production  is  a 
well  understood  business,  moving 
to  Europe,  and,  in  effect,  educating 
the  creative  European  feature  pic¬ 
ture  makers  into  the  field  of  televi¬ 
sion  picture  production. 

Official  Films,  realizing  that  tUe 
great  heroic  characters  of  the  rich 
historical  periods,  such  as  Eighth 
Century 

tury  “Robin  Hood”  and  17th  Cen 


is  greatly  in  demand. 


Universal  Appeal 


Historical  costume  -  adventure 
types  of  programs  which  pre-date 
the  American  Revolution  and  have 
more  or  less  to  do  with  the  British 
Empire  at  its  height,  find  a  respon¬ 
sive  audience  in  all  English  speak- 
,  ing  countries  of  the  world,  as  op- 
Sir  Lancelot,  “42th  Ccn-  |  posed  to  contemporary  type  of  pro- 
tin  Hood”  and  17th  Cen-  •  0Mm«  rvf  thp  American  “enns  and 


tury  “Buccaneers”  would  find 
eager  acceptance  by  America’s  ad¬ 
venture  loving  audiences,  there¬ 
fore  embarked  on  a  course  that 
would,  if  successful,  give  them 
leadership  in  this  field. 

Tremendous  research  went  into 


grams  of  the  American  “cops  and 
robbers”  type,  which  are  not  as 
well  understood  by  countries  re¬ 
mote  to  the  United  States. 

Strangely  enough  in  the  case  of 
“Robin  Hood”  many  countries 
apart  from  English  speaking  ones 
have  bought  and  are  telecasting 


this  project,  the  first  being  “Robin  j  the  series  in  versions  carrying  .a 
Hood”  where  the  habits  of  the  j  dubbed  sound  track  in  various  lan¬ 
guages.  They  are  Japan,  Norway, 
Italy,  Mexico  and  South  America. 


John  M.  Brigham  has  switched 
from  WATV,  the  Newark-Metro¬ 
politan  area  tv  station,  to  WHCT, 
Hartford,  Conn.,  UHF.  Before  his 
WATV  stint,  the  salesman,  who’ll 
report  to  general  manager  Harvey 
Struthers,  was  with  the  Holling- 
bery  reppery. 


people  of  the  12th  Century  every 
minute  of  the  day  had  to  be 
checked  and  recorded,  their  money, 
their  customs  in  eating,  their  ap¬ 
proach  to  one  another,  their  slang, 
clothing,  household  effects  and 
many,  many  other  subjects  were 
researched  completely.  This  proj¬ 
ect,  which  took  many  months,  and 
involved  surveys  through  the  Brit-, 
ish  Museum  and  other  sources,  was 
finally  ready.  Then,  and  only  then, 
could  script  writers  go  to  w-ork, 
because  without  this  research  their 
scripts,  of  necessity,  must  be  full 
of  errors. 

More  meticulous  and  painstak¬ 
ing  effort  went  into  the  casting  of 
“Robin  Hood,”  as  for  decades 
through  book,  song  and  story  the 
public  have  built  up  a  very  def¬ 
inite  understanding  about  how 
each  of  the  characters  looked.  Ro¬ 
tund  Friar  Tuck,  6'5"  Little  John, 
healthy,  wholesome  Maid  Marian 
and  dashing  hero  Robin  Hood. 

“Lancelot”  and  “The  Bucca¬ 
neers”  went  through  exactly  the 
same  formula  that  has  brought  to 
the  screen  the  finished  product. 

Currently  in  England,  we  are 
beginning  pilots  of  two  more  cos¬ 
tume-adventure  series.  These  have 
been  undergoing  research  for  the 
past  year.  One  is  “The  Highway¬ 
men”  and  the  second  “Sword  for 
Hire.”  Exploits  for  “The  Highway¬ 
men”  took  place  in  and  around 
London  in  1750.  “Sword  for  Hire” 
is  thrown  t^inst  the  fascinating 
Renaissance  period  with  a  Flor¬ 
ence,  Italy,  background. 


And  so,  “Robin  Hood”  literally 
reaches  halfway  around  the  world 
and  is  acceptable  entertainment  to 
peoples  in  both  the  East  and  West. 
Who  said,  “Never  the  twain  shall 
meet?”  At  this  moment,  a  new 
contract  has  been  consummated 
with  Japan  for  “Sir  Lancelot,”  and 
also  in  Canada,  so  that  it  looks  as 
though  the  ‘Robin  Hood”  series’ 
history  will  repeat  itself. 

Someone,  said,  “Imitation  is  the 
sincerest  form  of  flattery.”  Unfor¬ 
tunately  for  the  television  indus¬ 
try,  as  soon  as  someone  success¬ 
fully  opens  up  a  new  field  of  pro¬ 
gram  endeavor  other  producers 
rush  to  copy,  and  as  a  net  result, 
in  a  few  years  the  networks  can 
become  surfeited  and  saturated 
with  a  single  character  of  program. 
This  certainly  happened  in  the 
fields  of  “cops  and  robbers,”  an¬ 
thologies  and  now  money  give¬ 
away  shows.  However,  we  believe 
as  other  producers  get  their  feet 
wet  in  historical  costume-adven¬ 
ture  they  will  find  this  is  not  as 
easy  as  contemporary  picture  mak¬ 
ing  know-how  is  everywhere  in  the 
United  States.  The  very  weight  of 
the  responsibility  of  research;  cast¬ 
ing;  weapons  and  their  use;  and 
countless  other  facts  present  an 
enormous  job  before  a  camera  can 
roll.  The  time  expended  to  make 
a  single  picture,  where  bows  and 
arrows,  swords  and  lances  are  em¬ 
ployed,  in  order  to  get  a  realistic 
result  takes  tedious  hours  of  re- 


We  and  others  have  made  many  ,  hearsal.  Just  as  the  motion  pic- 
attempts  to  produce  television  !  ture  industry;  Broadway’s  legiti- 
series  in  countries  other  than  the  !  mate  theatre  and  radio  have  striven 
English-speaking  ones,  and  we,  like  j  for  something  new,  the  hurdle 

I  placed  on  television  in  this  respect 
is  something  greater  and  calls  upon 
the  creators  of  our  industry  to  have 
courage  to  enter  new  fields  of  pro¬ 
gram  design  and  originality,  rather 
than  the  mediocrity  that  comes 
when  one  “plays  safe”  and  imitates 
someone  else’s  successful  formula. 
The  creators  of  programming 
should  strive,  as  many  do,  to  be 
leaders  instead  of  followers. 

We  have  talked  much  of  Eng- 


4I  Say  It  Was  a  Helluva  Year’ 

By  LESTER  GOTTLIEB 

I  don’t  care  what  the  critics  say  about  the  television  year  that  has 
just  departed,  I  loved  it.  They  carped  over  the  fact  that  the  past 
season  failed  to  produce  any  genuine  events  or  memories.  I’m  going 
to  prove  just  how  wrong  they  are. 

For  instance; 

I  found  out  after  watching  Ziv’s  “West  Point’^jcadets  that  Lucky  .  land  and  historical  costume-adven- 
Strike  cigarettes  march  better.  j  ture  in  this  article,  yet  we  know 

It  is  a  conclusive  fact  that  Mexico  never  had  so  many  presidents  in  the  United  States  will  alwiis  be 
one  year  as  the  three  networks.  j  a  country  of  know-how  in  the  mak- 

Television  proved  that  Archie  Moore  should  have  taken  acting  les-  !  ing  of  television  pictures  and  in 
sons  from  Jack  Palance.  !  our  opinion  will  always  produce  at 

I’ve  heard  of  talent  raiding  but  Phil  Silvers’  heisting  of  “The  $64,000  ,  least  90%  of  America’s  program 
Question’s”  Evelyn  Patrick  was  romantic  robbery.  !  needs.  In  producing  nine  times 

Broadway  doesn’t  want  our  geniuses.  They  rejected  Dave  Susskind  i  as  much  film  programming  as  the 
and  Auk  Oboler  in  one  month.  j  rest  of  the  world,  America  has  its 

Jack  Webb  discovered  human  actors  are  easier  to  direct  than  animal  j  greatest  responsibility  and  one 

-  !  which  we  feel  it  will  continue  to 

How  about  |  exercise  fully. 


Who  says  Impossible  conversations  don’t  come  true? 

Jerry  Lewis  interviewing  Mary  Roberts  Rinehart? 

I  know  Jack  Palance  will  cop  all  the  awards  but  here’s  a  vote  for 
Richard  Kiley  for  his  “Studio  One”  job. 

I  hope  I  never  see  Gloria  Lacherman  ever  again  and  I  also  hope  I 
spelled  her  name  wrong. 

I  believe  “Hey,  Jeannie”  and  “Oh,  Suzanna”  are  really  one  show. 

One  star  I  missed  seeing  on  tv  this  year  was  Margaret  Sullavan. 

“I’m  no  prophet  but  this  I  will  wager:  Mike  Stokey’s  “Pantomime 
Quiz”  will  be  back  again  next  summer.  It  always  is. 

I  am  waiting  for  the  night  when  one  of  Hy  Gardner’s  guests  hangs 
up  the  phone  and  keeps  on  talking  to  him. 

What  ever  happened  to  Hal  Tunis  and  Bea  Kalmus?  I  miss  them. 

Ray  Bolger  shouldn’t  play  matinees. 

Yes,  Virginia,  there  is  an  Elvis  Presley. 


Set  ‘Playhouse’  Stars 

Screen  Gems  has  signed  Charles 
Korvin  and  Dan  0>iHcrlihy  for 
starring  roles  in  “The  Elizabeth 
Blackwell  Story,”  a  “Playhouse 
90”  filmed  presentation. 

Adapted  for  the  series  by  Mel 
Goldberg  from  Lloyd  C.  Douglas’ 
story  “The  First  Woman  Doctor.” 
co-stars  will  be  Joanne  Dru  and 
Keith  Larsen. 
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Labels  Alone  Don’t  Make 
A  Film  or  TV’er  ‘Religious’ 

By  REV,  MALCOLM  BOYD 


( Doubleday  &  Co.  will  publish, 
In  February,  the  Rev,  Malcolm 
Boyd's  book,  “Crisis  In  Communi¬ 
cation:  A  Christian  Examination  of 
the  Mass  Media.”  Now  an  Episco¬ 
pal  priest,  Fr.  Boyd  was  formerly 
active  in  Hollywood  and  New  York 
in  tv,  radio  and  motion  pictures. 
He  was  Mary  Pickford  and  Buddy 
Rogers'  partner  in  P.R.B.,  Inc.,  and 
was  also  associated  with  Foote , 
Cone  &  Belding,  Republic  Pictures, 
Samuel  Goldwyn  Productions  and 
his  own  company,  Mai  Boyd  &  As¬ 
sociates.  He  was  president  of  the 
Television  Producers  Association 
of  Hollywood  and  a  member  of  the 
Academy  of  Motion  Picture  Arts 
andSciences  ~md~the~  TV -Acad¬ 
emy.) 

The  fact  that  a  motion  picture, 
or  a  tv  show  or  a  radio  program  or 
a  magazine  is  labeled  as  being  “re¬ 
ligious”  does  not  necessarily  make 
it  religious. 

Lure  of  boxoffice  dollars  and  sin¬ 
cerity  of  evangelistic  motivation 
have  been  strangely  combined  in 
the  interlocking  history  of  show 
business  and  religion. 

An  English  monk,  Brother 
George  Every,  has  written  some 
extremely  wise  words  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  “religious”  art:  “A  distinc¬ 
tion  ought  to  be  made  between  re¬ 
ligious  art  and  art  on  religious  sub¬ 
jects.  The  poetry  of  the  fifteenth- 
century  French  poet  Villon  has 
been  called  extremely  religious, 
though  he  himself  was  a  sad 
scamp;  and  we  can  speak  of  the 
deeply  religious  outlook  implied  in 
James  Joyce’s  ‘Ulysses,'  which 
was  for  some  time  officially  un¬ 
printable.  In  such  a  case  we  mean 
that  the  work  implies  an  outlook 
on  life  which  is  religious  and  not 
humanist,  which  recognizes,  as  the 
great  religious  traditions  recog¬ 
nize,  the  weakness  and  sinfulness 
of  man,  and  his  need  for  redemp¬ 
tion.  But  art  which  is  not  in  this 
sense  religious  may  very  well  be 
about  religion,  for  religion,  love, 
and  nature  are  the  three  perennial 
subjects  of  poetry,  painting,  and 
sculpture.”  Religion,  love  and  na¬ 
ture  are  also  the  three  perennial 
subjects  of  the  art  forms  of  popu¬ 
lar  culture,  the  film,  tv,  radio  and 
mass-distributed  literature. 

So,  when  one  reads,  for  example, 
about  a  new  Hollywood  film  which 
will  deal  with  the  life  of  Jesus 
Christ,  one  reserves  judgment  as 
to  whether  or  not  it  will  really  be 
religious,  albeit  it  will  be  pro¬ 
moted  and  advertised  as  “reli¬ 
gious.”  What  will  its  motivation 
show?  Is  this  Christ  Indeed  the 
Son  of  God  and  real  man,  or  is  he 
a  Pharisaical  sentimentalist  with 
an  emasculated  message'  to  pro¬ 
claim?  Whatever  the  filmmaker’s 
motivation,  it  will  not  be  “pure,” 
that  is,  completely  devoid  of  self¬ 
ishness  and  wholly  offered  to  the 
glory  of  God.  This  we  all  know, 
anyway.  But  will  the  mixture  of 
“pure”  and  “impure”  motivation 
be  offered,  in  its  sinful  condition, 
to  God?  Or,  will  the  deadliest 
form  of  pride  manifest  itself  in  an 
unconditional  label  of  “religious”? 
These  questions  are  of  the  utmost 
importance. 

The  .  young  theologian,  Daniel 
Day  Williams,  has  noted  (in  his 
book,  “What  Present-Day  Theolo¬ 
gians  Are  Thinking ”) :  “Art  which 
is  not  specifically  Christian  but 
which  communicates  man’s  sense 
of  the  holy  or  his  hunger  and 
thirst  for  it  prepares  the  spirit  for 
faith.  Christian  art  typified  by  the 
poetry  of  Milton  or  Auden,  the 
B  Minor  Mass  of  Bach,  or  the  mod¬ 
ern  settings  of  the  Mass  by  Pou¬ 
lenc  or  Stravinski,  the  novels  of 
Dostoveski  or  a  recent  novel  such 
as  Alan  Paton’s  “Cry,  the  Beloved 
Country,''  the  painting  which 
keeps  the  story  of  the  Christ  alive 
in  countless  ways,  is  a  means  by 
which  the  basic  ideas  that  theology 
criticizes  and  analyzes  are  given 

J)ov/erful  expression.  Theology  is  ; 
n  its  analytical  and  critical  work 
closer  to  philosophy  than  it  is  to 
art.  But  theology  keeps  a  more 
constant  relation  to  mythical  and 
poetical  forms  ©f  expression  than 
does  most  philosophy.  Art  and  lit¬ 
urgy  are  the  dramatic  emotion¬ 
laden  ways  in  which  the  message 
Which  theology  interprets  finds  a 
universal  language  in  each  genera¬ 
tion.” 

To  move  on  further,  however:  ^ 


medium  of  communication  certain¬ 
ly  possesses  an  Implicit  religious 
meaning  if  It  realistically  mirrors 
the  human  condition,  if  It  offers  an 
insight  Into  a  human  soul  alien¬ 
ated  from  God.  A  medium  of  com¬ 
munication  ...  a  film,  a  tv  show 
.  .  .  need  not  mention  “sin”  or 
“man”  or  “God,”  in  an  explicit 
way,  in  order  to  do  so  in  an  im¬ 
plicit  way.  Simply  adding  God  the 
Father  to  the  star  roster  and  in¬ 
cluding  ministerial  associations  in 
advance  promotion  plans,  does  not 
per  se  make  a  film  religious!  Many 
novels,  films,  magazine  stories  and 
articles,  newspaper  reports,  tv  and 
radio  dramas  are  concerned,  in  a 
tTompeiiing  “wayr  with  our  real  “hu¬ 
man  condition,  with  the  crisis 
which  man  is  sensing  in  living  to¬ 
day.  The  stage  play  by  Terence 
Rattigan,  “Separate  Tables,”  em¬ 
ploys  the  imagery  of  separate  ta¬ 
bles  in  a  hotel  restaurant  to  de¬ 
pict,  in  a  devastating  way,  human 
loneliness  and  isolation.  One  may 
find  equally  religious  meaning  in 
such  diverse  motion  pictures  as 
“ Citizen  Kane,”  “The  Game  of 
Love,”  “A  Streetcar  Named  De¬ 
sire,”  “ Country  Girl”  and  “Picnic.” 
Often  such  a  “negative  witness”  of 
faith,  discerned,  interpreted  and 
translated  into  positive  religious 
witness,  will  do  more  to  confront  a 
person  with  the  Person  of  God 
than  anything  else  can  do. 

Increasingly,  we  must  refuse  to 
be  guided  by  self-scrawled  promo¬ 
tional  labels:  “religious”  or  “wick¬ 
ed,”  for  example.  The  label  of 
“wicked”  may  be  placed  upon  a 
film  which  is  exploiting  sensation¬ 
alism  yet  which  possesses  true  re¬ 
ligious  significance  in  the  way  it 
examines  a  human  soul  and  dis¬ 
cerns  the  longing  within  that  soul 
for  the  love  of  God.  The  label  of 
“religious”  may  be  placed  upon  a 
film  which  is  merely  exploiting, 
for  purposes  of  making  money, 
man’s  essential  interest  in  religion 
as  man  continues  to  wait  for  that 
moment  when  he  will  himself  sur¬ 
render  to  the  love  of  God. 


Filmack  Storyboards 

Filmack,  with  studios  in  New 
York  and  Chicago,  is  offering  free 
storyboards  for  planning  and  pro¬ 
ducing  of  film  commercials. 

The  special  storyboards  have  in¬ 
dividual  panels  for  video,  anima¬ 
tion  &  background;  audio  and 
timing. 


JOHN  GART - 

COMPOSER  —  CONDUCTOR 
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Susie  Telepns 
$2,000,000  Gross 

“Susie,”  the  syndicated  rerun 
version  of  “Private  Secretary,”  has 
already  grossed  $2,000,000  in  syndi¬ 
cated  sales  in  the  year  it  has  been 
available  locally,  according  to  Tele- 
vison  Programs  of  America.  TPA 
owns  both  the  firstrun  and  rerun 
shows  and  distributes  the  latter. 
Company  claims  the  $2,000,000-in-a- 
year  mark  is  the  largest  “first-run¬ 
off-network”  sale  in  so  short  a  pe¬ 
riod. 

TPA,  in  a  year-end  report,  also 
revealed  that  sales  on  the  “Stage 
Seven”  series  have  hit  the  $1,500, - 
000  mark,  with  the  anthology  series 
sold  in  125  markets.  “Susie,”  in¬ 
cidentally,  is  set  in  140  markets. 


1AYERLING’  TV’ER 
SETS  CAST  OF  111 

“Producers’  Showcase”  Feb.  4 
production  of  “Mayerling”  will  em¬ 
ploy  a  cast  of  111  actors,  the  main¬ 
stay  of  a  complete  production  corps 
of  444  people.  This,  says  Show¬ 
case  Productions  exec  producer 
Mort  Abrahams,  makes  the  Anatole 
Litvak  production  the  biggest  live 
one-shot  yet  staged  for  tele. 

Production,  which  will  star  Mel 
Ferrer  &  Audrey  Hepburn,  will 
utilize  18  sets.  It  will  originate 
from  NBC-TV’s  color  studio  in 
Brooklyn. 
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RADIO  SWEEPING  COUNTRY 
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PEOPLE  NOT  FIT  TO  JUDGE,” 
SAYS  OK  CHIEF  CENSOR! 


This  “vintage  piece”  as  reproduced  from  Variety  actually  is  only  35 
years  old,  pre-dating  by  four  years  the  inception  of  the  first  radio  net¬ 
work — NBC.  That  a  lot  of  electronic  razzmatazz  has  gone  under  the 
kilocycle  bridge  since  then  is  all  too  evident  from  this  51  st  annual 
edition  of  Variety. 


Television  Primer  For 

Industrial  Showmanship 

By  ALAN  M.  FISHBURN 


Chicago. 

Having  gravitated  from  legit, 
radio  and  tv  to  producing  indus¬ 
trial  shows  of  many  varied  types,  I 
feel  this  comparatively  new  ele¬ 
ment  in  the  theatrical  spectrum 
cries  out  for  a  ‘definitive  glossary. 
Space  forbids  printing  an  all-in¬ 
clusive  dictionary  of  terms  and 
cliches,  but  the  ABC’s  listed  here 
may  indicate  some  of  the  problems 
and  requisites  of  this  growing  busi¬ 
ness  art  form. 

A.  ACCOUNT,  without  which 
there  would  be  no  future  for  the 
industrial^  producer.  Usually  a_ 
client  who  "wants  a  'specTacular'  For 
peanuts,  along  with  ACTION  NOW, 
even  though  the  meeting  is  more 
than  a  little  late  a-planning. 

B.  BALL-OF-FIRE,  usually  a 
company  exec  of  exalted  rank,  who 
specializes  in  getting  ACTION 
NOW.  Also  useful  in  awakening  a 
captive  audience  at  the  psychologi¬ 
cal  moment. 

C.  CURVE,  a  direction  sales  may 
take,  up  or  down.  This  often 
provides  the  CUE  for  the  temper 
of  the  occasion.  Plural,  descrip¬ 
tive  of  the  type  of  female  talent 
one  should  use  onstage  to  get  the 
message  across. 

D.  DRAMATIZE,  a  step  often 
taken  to  say  60  seconds  worth  of 
material  in  five,  10  or  15  minutes. 
Effective  in  presenting  problems 
which  require  curative  measures, 
in  supplying  humor  and  self-iden¬ 
tification  on  the  part  of  the  audi¬ 
ence. 

E.  EXECUTIVE  DIRECTOR, 
found  spearheading  associations. 
A  man  of  many  talents,  usually  in 
the  hot  seat  when  it  comes  to 
political  sniping,  last-minute  hotel, 
reservations,  and  ultimate  respon¬ 
sibility  for  the  meeting’s  theme. 
A  “must”  on  a  producer’s  side,  and 
often  synonymous  with  “B.” 

F.  FORMAT,  something  in  which 
everybody  must  have  a  finger.  Use¬ 
ful  in  breaking-up  interminable 
droning  speeches  when  illustrated 
by  means  of  female  anatomy. 

G.  GREED,  a  necessary  ingre¬ 
dient  in  the  makeup  of  the  usual 
industrial  audience.  When  prop¬ 
erly  appealed  to  in  the  form  of  in¬ 
centives  such  as  bonuses,  free 
trips  and  appliances,  it  can  often 
stimulate  possessors  to  slay  the 
dragon  of  competition. 

H.  HOW,  usually  followed  by 
the- word  “ — much?”  A  good  ques¬ 
tion,  requiring  an  elastic  answer, 
from  a  producer  until  he  knows 
what  the  show’s  budget  really  is. 
When  preceded  by  the  word 
“Know — ,”  it  means  what^this  out¬ 
fit  has  more  of  than  competition 
has. 

I.  INDOCTRINATION,  usually  a 
painful  injection  of  facts  given  to 
the  assemblage!  When  accom¬ 
panied  by  anaesthesia  in  the  form 
of  music,  girls,  props,  visual  gim¬ 
micks,  and  more  girls,  it  can  be¬ 
come  a  delightfully  provocative  ex¬ 
perience. 

J.  JERK,  a  derogatory  appella¬ 
tion  reserved  for  lesser  company 
men  with  gnawing  ambitions.  Of¬ 
ten  accompanied  by  the  phrase 
“Don’t  pay  any  attention  to 
that — .”  If  used  with  reference 
to  you  as  producer,  re-confirm  with 
the  airlines  and  pack  everything 
except  your  toothbrush. 

K.  KICK,  used  in  many  mean¬ 
ings  and  forms.  When  followed  by 
the  phrase  —  “this  thing  around, 
boys!”  it  is  the  inevitable  state¬ 
ment  which  begins  a  planning  ses¬ 
sion.  Used  in  the  plural  and  pre¬ 
ceded  by  “Just  for — ”  it  may  de¬ 
scribe  a  yen  on  the  part  of  com¬ 
pany  personnel  to  mix  with  the 
professional  talent  both  on  and  off 
stage. 

L.  LEADERSHIP,  usually 
“pointed-to  with  pride.”  Also  a 
legendary  goal  which  presumably 
may  be  attained  this  coming  year 
if  everyone  pulls  his  oar. 

M.  MANAGEMENT,  invariably 
characterized  as  far-sighted,  con¬ 
servative,  experienced,  benevolent, 
hard-hitting,  etc.,  etc.  Often  com¬ 
posed  of  MOSSBACKS  who  take  a 
dim  view  of  modern  industrial 
showmanship,  but  worth  having  on 
your  side  at  all  costs. 

N.  NEW,  a  word  constantly  pre¬ 
ceded  by  “Something — The  ob¬ 
ject  of  a  frantic  search  prior  to 
every  meeting  or  convention. 
Failure  to  come  up  with  at  least 
one  of  these  may  result  in  much 


negative  talk  in  rest-rooms  during 
the  coffee  breaks. 

O.  ORDERS,  the  end  result  of 
the  job.  you’re  doing,  something 
you  “gotta  get.”  When  followed 
by  the  word  “ — takers,”  a  deroga¬ 
tory  management  synonym  for 
salesmen. 

P.  PROMOTION,  an  all-inclu¬ 

sive  theme  of  which  most  salesmen 
are  wary.  Serves  as  a  canopy  for 
advertising,  publicity  and  mer¬ 
chandising  campaigns  dreamed  up 
by  Ivory  Tower  inhabitants  of  the 
PLANT  (also  known  as  Mt.  Olym¬ 
pus  or  Valhalla).  Constantly  in  the 
planning  stage,  yet  sometimes 
r£a.dy_£ar_tM.  oc.c^siQn... . . . 

Q.  QUESTIONS,  usually  pre¬ 
ceded  and  followed  by  the  phrases 
“If  there  are  any — ”  and  “ — we’ll 
be  glad  to  answer  them  later.”  This 
stalling  phrase  is  most  useful  when 
QUOTAS  (always  too  high)  are  an¬ 
nounced. 

R.  RESEARCH,  something  you 
do  too  much  of  for  too  little  RE¬ 
MUNERATION.  Recently  found 
following  the  word  “Motivation,” 
indicating  that  some  psychologist 
is  living  high  on  the  hog. 

S.  SELL,  and  its  by-product 
word,  SALES.  The  former  is  a 
“must.”  The  latter  is  also  a  com¬ 
ponent  in  titles  assumed  by  a  vast 
hierarchy  of  VIP’s.  Observe  strict 
protocol  when  dealing  with  the 
same,  starting  with  the  V-P  in- 
charge-of,  down  through  General 
Sales  Managers,  Divisional  Sales 
Managers,  District  Sales  Managers, 
etc.,  etc. 

T.  TOOLS,  what  salesmen  and 
plumbers  both  dislike  to  cart 
around.  Also  stands  for  TEM¬ 
PERAMENT,  a  disease  prevalent 
among  non-pros  when  they  first 
step  out  on  an  improvised  stage. 
Often  exemplified  by  a  request  to 
kill  the  spotlight  because:  a)  “I 
can’t  see  the  audience”  and  b)  “It 
exaggerates  the  halo  from  my  bald- 
spot.” 

U.  UP,  the  only  direction  sales 
should  go.  When  used  with  the 
words  “ — and  at  ’em!”  it  ranks  with 
such  immortal  statements  as  “I  re¬ 
gret  that  I  have  only  one  life — ” 
and  “It  is  a  far,  far  better  thing 
that  I  do — ,”  etc.,  etc. 

V.  VICE-PRESIDENT,  or  the 
brass.  When  in  doubt,  always  give 
heed  to  birds  of  this  species.  Often 
present  in  abundance,  V-P’s  un¬ 
wittingly  manage  to  foul  things  up. 
Comparative  rank  may  be  deter¬ 
mined  by  their  vocal  utterances. 
The  loud-mouth  is  usually  the  one 
with  the  newest  key  to  the  execu¬ 
tive  suite  john. 

W.  WOMEN,  a  topic  normally 
unscheduled  on  business  programs, 
but  dominant  business  in  the 
minds  of  average  male  convention- 
goers.  Usually  referred  to  in  more 
specific  generic  terms. 

X.  X,  used  to  denote  competi¬ 
tion  or  competitive  products  which 
nobody  wants  to  admit  exist.  Also 
used  to  denote  the  high-point  on 
the  sales  curve  to  be  attained  in 
the  future. 

Y.  YOU-OUT-THERE,  referring 
to  the  captive  audience.  Any 
meeting  or  convention  which 
neglects  to  say  “YOU  have  made 
us  what  we  are  today”  has  for¬ 
feited  its  greatest  argument 
clncher. 

Z.  ZERO -HOUR,  the  moment 
which  comes  as  the  overture  starts, 
or  when  the  first  speaker  assumes 
the  podium.  You,  as  producer, 
have  sweated  out  format,  sequence, 
plot,  sneeches.  and  countless  visual 

Vj'mbeUishments,  and  are  faced  with 

1  Another  opening  to  another  show.” 
Be  it  an  intimate  sales  meeting, 
a  giant  convention  business  pro¬ 
gram.  or  a  new  product  spectacu¬ 
lar,  it’s  very  much  like  oDening 
night  on  Broadway.  What’s  the 
big  difference?  The  captive  audi¬ 
ence,  that’s  what!  If  you  sell  them, 
entertain  them,  and  get  the  story 
across  in  language  thev  can  ap- 
nreciat.e  and  understand,  you’ve 
done  a  hell  of  a  job!  Why?  Be¬ 
cause  everv  single  member  of  your 
caotive  audience  doubles  in  spades 
as  a  hard-bitten,  tough-to-sell,  self- 
appointed  critic! 


BRILLER  TO  COAST 

Bert  Briller,  manager  of  sales 
development  for  ABC-TV,  is  on  his 
annual  junket  to  the  Coast.  Briller 
left  Monday  (17)  for  a  week’s  stay- 
over  to  discuss  program  and  sales 
details  for  1957.  . 

Certain  to  come  up  is  the  pitch 
plan  for  Warner  Bros,  new  Jiair- 
hour  series,  “Amazon  Trader.” 


Wednesday,  January  9,  19$7 
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Don’t  Go  Away— There’s  More 

By  HERBERT  C.  RICE 

( V .  P.,  Mutual  Broadcasting  System) 

Once  upon  a  time,  there  was  a  depression.  Now,  this  depression  set¬ 
tled  on  an  infant.  The  infant  was  quite  lusty  but  sometimes  there  wasn't 
enough  to  feed  him.  But  the  fond  fathers  (and  there  were  quite  a  few) 
just  gave  a  hefty  hitch  to  their  belts  and  went  out  and  obtained  food. 
This,  my  children,  was  how  the  legendary  saying  come  about,  “There’s 
nothing  wrong  with  radio  that  a  commercial  won’t  cure.’’ 

Don’t  go  away,  that’s  not  the  end  of  the  story.  With  this  commercial 
food  the  infant  grew  almost  overnight  into  a  great  big  giant.  His  arms 
and  legs  grew  so  much  they  sprawled  all  over  the  country  and  they 
called  them  networks.  He  was  a  happy  giant,  because  with  the  world 
at  his  speaker  he  could  eat  and  eat  commercials  until  he  was  almost 
ready  to  bust.  And  then  something  happened.  No,  he  didn’t  go  bust. 
No— he  married  a  wicked  old  witch.  Now  this  old  witch  secretly  hated 
giant  .Radio  but  she  knew  phe’d  have  to  marry  him  to  cut  him  down  to 

S12Well,  old  giant  Radio  was  too  fat  to  care  what  his  wife,  the  old  witch, 
was  up  to.  But  she  didn’t  lose  much  time  (only  about  10  years  which 
is  nothing  in  space).  She  brewed  a  few  radio  tubes  and  some  new 
fangled  dials  and  electrons  together  and  then  when  it  all  came  to  a 
boil  she_t'0<3k'  a  'earvin8  knife-and-dug  -out  gi-ant-Radio’s  -eyes  and  mixed 
them  into  her  concoction.  With  a  puff  and  a  bang  a  large  radio  set 
with  a  glass  panel  floated  into  the  air  and  in  her  dry  crackling  voiee 
she  screamed  “Television,  television  it  killed  him,  it  killed  him!” 

j  ’  '  Real  Sad  — j 

No,  no  this  is  not  the  end  of  the  story.  But  I  warn  you,  here  comes 
the  sad  part.  Poor  old  giant  Radio  couldn’t  see  and  he  cried  out  “Help 
me,  help  me”  and  floundered  about  flaying  his  giant  arms  and  legs  try¬ 
ing  his  best  to  clutch  hold  of  the  wicked  witch.  Instead,  she  screeched 
at  the  top  of  her  voice  “You  can’t  see,  you  can’t  see!”  So  all  he  could 
do  was  fall  back  on  his  haunches  and  blubber  and  blubber.  Each  day 
he  grew  sadder  and  sadder.  His  eyes  were  gone,  nobody  brought  him 
commercial  food  and  he  quickly  became  thin  and  run  down — nobody 
seemed  to  want  him.  In  fact,  he  was  about  ready  to  die. 

Now,  when  the  wicked  old  witch  thought  giant  Radio  was  really  going 
to  die,  she  said  to  herself  “This  once  fat  lummox  hasn’t  suffered 
enough.”  So,  just  to  keep  him  alive  she  fed  him  just  little  bits  of 
commercial,  not  very  nourishing  ones  children,  but  just  enough  to  keep 
him  alive.  And  the  giant  was  so  hungry  he  just  ate  up  any  old  thing 
the  witch  threw  at  him. 

He  got  so  hungry  that  when  she  wasn’t  looking  he  stole  lots  of 
meaty  music  from  the  record  companies — and  he  bribed  his  newsgath¬ 
ering  friends  to  feed  him  all  the  news  he  could  gobble  up  so  that  be¬ 
fore  you  could  say  “Jack  Robinson”  he  grew  fat  again.  But  he  knew 
his  daily  diet  wasn’t  balanced  and  without  other  vitamins  his  new  found 
strength  would  not  last.  What  could  he  do?  What  could  he  do?  He 
had  lost  his  eyes — He  sat  and  he  sobbed.  Then  suddenly  without  warn¬ 
ing  the  white  fairy  appeared  and  bopped  him  gently  on  the  larynx. 
With  a  start  he  jumped  up  and  down  crying  “My  voice!  My  voice.” 
“I’ve  still  got  my  voice!” 

His  voice — people  used  to  listen  to  his  voice.  But  since  the  wicked 
old  witch  had  worked  her  poison  on  him  his  voice  had  lost  so  much  of 
it  sparkle,  so  much  of  its  timber,  so  much  of  its  authority.  Suddenly 
he  knew  the  answer.  All  he  had  to  do  was  to  recover  his  good  voice. 
He  knew  what  he  wanted.  He’d  call  back  his  old  friends,  those  who 
gave  him  the  words  to  say.  The  well  written  words.  The  thoughtful 
words.  The  creative  words.  With  these  words  he  could  become  new 
again.  Out  would  go  the  vulgar,  careless  ad-libs,  the  shouting  and  the 
howling.  He  would  bring  back  the  words  which  caused  people  to  stop, 
listen  and  linger  awhile.  Because  he  was  a  very  good  giant  he  didn’t 
kill  his  wife,  the  wicked  witch,  instead  he  divorced  her.  He  cut  her 
off  completely  and  became  very  popular  once  again  with  his  large 
Radio  family  and  lived  happily  ever  after. 


The  Increasing  Importance 
Of  Foreign  TV  Markets 

By  MICHAEL  M.  SILLERMAN 

( Executive  Vice-President,  Television  Programs  of  America) 


They  tell  me  that  in  theatrical 
film  exhibition,  foreign  revenue 
these  days  accounts  for  between 
40  and  50%  of  total  revenue.  It 
may  surprise  a  lot  of  people  in  the 
tv  industry,  but  the  day  when  for¬ 
eign  revenue  on  vidfilms  equals 
that  figure — I’m  speaking  now  of 
syndicated  telefilm  shows — is  not 
too  far  off.  Manny  Reiner,  our  for¬ 
eign  sales  manager  and  a  specialist 
in  this  phase  of  the  film  business 
for  many  years,  makes  this  edu¬ 
cated  guess:  in  two  years,  those 
tv  film  distributors  with  good  prod¬ 
uct  and  heads-up  foreign  distribu¬ 
tion  facilities  may  be  doing  almost 
half  their  first  run  business  in  for¬ 
eign  distribution. 

Even  though  I’ve  been  pretty 
much  in  the  thick  of  the  entire  tv 
sales  picture  for  some  years,  I  find 
this  a  truly  startling  development. 
This  is  tv’s  second  meteor.  We 
were  on  the  tail  of  the  U.  S.  meteor 
which  in  so  short  a  time  made 
video  the  most  important  advertis¬ 
ing-selling  medium  in  this  country. 
Now  we  are  both  watching  and  par¬ 
ticipating  in  a  like  situation — in 
England,  Europe,  Latin  America, 
Australia,  and  elsewhere. 

If  the  forecast  of  40  to  50% 
seems  out  of  proportion,  it  can  be 
completely  substantiated  in  one 
easy  lesson.  For  1956,  TPA’s  for¬ 
eign  revenue  amounts  to  25%  of 
total  billings.  We  anticipate  a 
1957k  t0  ^  °r  the  end  of 

L  Global  ‘Mohicans’  | 


I  dont’  want  to  make  this  sound 
iiKe  a  commercial,  but  there  have 
ceen  some  interesting,  foreign  sales 
an,!  ’  Not  too  long  ago,,  for  ex- 
pv?  u  Gordon  closed  an  East- 
hemisphere  deal  for  ‘Last  of 
1  °h|cans,”  virtually  assuring 
wide  distribution  for  this 
Ef*  That’s  quite  a  chunk  of 
smess,  especially  since  the  pro¬ 


gram  is  already  scheduled  to  be 
aired  by  the  Canadian  Broadcast¬ 
ing  Corp.  (CBC).  This  last,  inci¬ 
dentally,  is  for  both  English  and 
French  dubbed  versions.  .Another 
interesting  overseas  sales  was  that 
of  “Fury,”  for  Switzerland,  which 
followed  prior  sales  in  Canada. 

The  best  indication  of  the  scope 
and  potential  of  the  international 
video  market  is  that  TPA  (and  I’m 
sure  this  is  true  of  several  other 
vidfilm  distributors),  now  has  seven 
shows  on  the  air,  in  more  than  20 
different  countries.  Expansion  in 
1957  is  inevitable  as  additional  lan¬ 
guages  are  dubbed. 

At  the  present  time,  Canada  and 
England  are  the  two  most  impor¬ 
tant  non-U.  S.  markets,  but  Latin. 
America  is  expanding  rapidly  in 
terms  of  tv  market  importance. 
Mexico,  Cuba,  Puerto  Rico  and 
Venezuela  are  active  markets  and 
there  seems  to  be  a  direct  relation¬ 
ship  between  the  use  of  U.  S.  films 
there  and  the  growth  of  the  mar¬ 
kets.  What  is  happening,  it  ap¬ 
pears,  is  that  as  more  and  more 
U.  S.  shows  go  on  the  air  in  these 
markets,  more  and  more  does  the 
demand  for  tv  sets  grow.  Thus, 
the  same  thing  that  happened  in 
the  U.  S.  is  happening  elsewhere 
-—more  and  better  shows  mean 
more  and  bigger  set  sales  and,  cor¬ 
respondingly,  more  of  a  sales  po¬ 
tential  for  the  sponsors  supporting 
the  programs. 

The  effects  of  this  phenomenal 
growth  will  be  felt  in  several  di¬ 
rections.  First,  and  perhaps  most 
important,  it  is  quite  likely  to  in-., 
crease  production  of.  first-run  syn¬ 
dicated  film  shows  in  the  U.  S.  In 
some  respects,  the  present  situa¬ 
tion  in  the  United  States  has  been 
a  deterrent  to  vidfilm  production, 
because  the  increasing  competi¬ 
tion,  the  increasing  number  of  sec¬ 
ond  runs  (first  run  off  network)  I 
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properties  and  the  ever-present 
problem  of  time  clearances  has  had, 
as  one  might  expect,  a  deterrent 
effect  on  first  run  production  in 
the  U.  S.  All  of  these  factors  have 
added  up  to  one  thing — it  takes 
longer  now  for  a  tv  distributor- 
producer  to  recoup  his  initial  pro¬ 
gram  investment  if  he  relies  solely 
on  U.  S.  sales.  This,  in  turn,  has 
an  effect  on  overall  bank  financing 
so  necessary  in  film  production. 

Obviously,  this  is  where  non- 
U.  S.  sales  come  in,  since  such 
sales  hasten  the  return  of  the  origi¬ 
nal  production  investment  and  dis¬ 
tribution  costs,  easing  the  pro¬ 
ducer-distributor’s  financing  prob¬ 
lems  by  an  appreciable  measure. 
Also  worth  mentioning,  is  that 
these  sales  will  bring  the  profit¬ 
turning  point  that  much  closer. 

Problems  will  undoubtedly  in¬ 
crease  as  the  foreign  market  in¬ 
creases.  Quota  policies  are  al¬ 
ready  in  effect  in  some  nations  and 
possibly  may  spread.  Currency  is 
another  highly  complicated  area — : 
Colombia,  for  example,  recently 
devaluated  its  peso,  thus  enor¬ 
mously  complicating  the  planning 
of  advertising  budgets  in  advance. 
Withal,  tho,  the  international  pic¬ 
ture  is  bright. 

Aqui  se  habla  Espanol. 


WB  Sets  ‘Amazon 
Trader  (or  ABC 

First  of  the  telefilm  series  done 
by  Warner  Bros,  in  its  expanded 
tieup  with  ABC-TV  will  be  the 
pilot  on  the  half-hour  “Amazon 
Trader.”  The  two  full-hour  stanzas 
which  ABC  is  getting  from  the 
major  are  still  in  the  planning 
stages.  All  the  Warner  shows  are 
for  the  1957  season. 

Warners  is  shooting  “Trader”  in 
the  Amazon  Jungle.  Network  an¬ 
nounced  that  the  two  60-minute 
series  will  be  in  the  adventure 
category. 

ABC  recently  signed  with 
Warners  for  use  of  the  company’s 
Hollywod  stages.  The  three  new 
series  and  the  alternating  “Chey¬ 
enne”  “Conflict”  histrionics  .  for 
“Warner  Bros%  Presents”  are  the 
Warners’  produced  programs.  Stu¬ 
dio  space  will  .be  rented  to  other 
ABC  produrcers. 


Be  Of  Stout  Heart, 

All  Is  Not  Lost 

By  STOCKTON  HELFFRICH 

(Director,  NBC  Continuity  Acceptance) 

fully  weighed  contexts  the  char¬ 
acter-delineating  uses  of  “hell”  r 
“damn,”  we  researched  what  a  U.S. 
court  considers  profanity  to  be, 
set  up  ground  rules,  policed  our¬ 
selves  coast  to  coast,  and  produced 
a  chapter  ancj  verse  tally  (March 
CART)  of  when  and  where  and  whv 
these  reflections  of  reality  “got  by” 
(us  and  the  audience).  Before  we 
went  testy  on  scripters  ■  too  lazy 
(and  too  ignorant)  to  drop  clicked 
uses  of  “crazy”  when  “jerky”  or 
"silly”  or  “foolish”  was  meant,  we 
had  documentation  from  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Psychiatric  Association  in 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Reason  that  90-second  sequence 
from  a  Caesarian  got  the  heave 
was  that  it  (1)  was  sensationally 
stark  and  anxiety-producing  for 
many  pregnant  viewers  (veteran 
or  no),  and  (2)  forced  on  parents 
of  child  viewers  the  necessity  of 
answers  to  questions  often  prema¬ 
turely  raised. 

If  we  sound  cautious  on  animal 
acts  it’s  because  they  invariably 
misfire  (on  ono  “Tonight”  show  a 
rabbit  looked  misused  even  it  it 
wasn’t). 

If  we  long  since  went  beyond 
eliminating  racial  stereotypes  to 
add  a  logical  reflection  of  Amer¬ 
ican  minority  groups  in  contexts 
in  the  real  world  around  us,  it’s 
simply  because  we  feel  that  it  isn’t 
enough  to  be  agin’  somethin’ — you 
got  to  be  for  things  as  well. 

Presley  hasn't  corrupted  our 
youth  this  year.  A  pre-teen  lassie 
in  my  life  just  thinks  it  would  he 
nice  to  learn  to  play  a  guitar. 

Siobhan  McKenna’s  reading  of 
Maugham’s  Leslie  Crosbie  seemed 
to  one  New  York  columnist  done 
“tastily,  tastefully  and  success¬ 
fully,”  while  another  on  the  coast 
saw  in  “The  Letter”  proof  that 
“sex  .  .  .  generally  is  treated  in 
a  more  adult  fashion  on  tv.  than 
in  the  movies,  where  innuendo 
makes  it  much  more  risque.” 

“Born  Yesterday,”  to  a  pleased 
eastern  critic,  showed  “daring — 
for  tv  —  frankness,”  “hammering 
vulgarity  and  tastlessness”  to  the 
first  above  who  liked  The  Letter,” 
and,  to  a  third,  “a  cheering  sign 
.  .  .  hope  that  maybe  tv  is  on  its 
way  towards  surrendering  the  be? 
lief  in  Santa  Cl^us  which  bigots 
and  prudes  continually  attempt  to 
impose  upon  it.” 

Let’s  all  re' ax.  Truth  will  out, 
art  is  freer  than  it  thinks,  no  Corn- 
stock  rides  again.  Freedom  of  ex¬ 
pression  is  a  rule  in  our  land  while 
rigid  censorship  is  the  exception. 
And  where  so-called  censorship 
exists  its  farthest  reach  dare  not 
be  more  than  as  culm  and  cool  and 
objective  an  arbitration  as  is  hu¬ 
manly  possible.  A  pledge  for  the 
year  ahead:  we’ll  keep  out  what  is 
concentrated  malice  and  conscious¬ 
ly  not  censor  what  dares  to  be 
challenging  whether  we  agree  with 
it  or  not. 


Strongly  doubt  we  good-taste 
umpires  have  gone  calloused,  but 
neither  are  we  weather  vanes  re¬ 
acting  to  every  other  wind  that 
blows  (and  brethren,  it’s  windier 
here  than  down  by  the  Flatiron 
Building). 

What  with  (1)  the  professional 
radio  and  tv  critics  refreshingly  at 
variance  with  each  other  on  our 
more  calculated  risks;  and  (2)  so 
raimh  of  what  is  grousing  (in  the 
audfene'e  mail  we  get)  from  folks 
who’d  find  even  Shaw  just  a  four- 
letter  word,  I’m  encouraged. 
Could  be  that  cranks  are  getting 
crankier  and  the  really  silly  com¬ 
plaints  sillier,  or  could  be  other 
network  count  irparts  and  I  are 
getting  tougher.  Or  *ould  be  yester¬ 
year’s  lament  has  soured  into  this 
year’s  “drop  dead!”  Think,  tho,  it’s 
none  of  these  alone,  but  a  syn¬ 
thesis  of  all,  plus  a  grain  or  two 
of  good  old  commor  sense.  You 
develop  a  sense  of  humor  —  not 
flip,  just  mellowed.  It’s  self-evi¬ 
dent  you’re  not  going  to  do  any¬ 
thing  that  pleases  everybody,  so 
ycu  settle  for  editing  with  a  point 
of  view  in  step  with  the  times  and 
with  the  courage  of  your  own  con¬ 
victions.  Seems  to  me  the  order 
of  the  day  demands  it.  Better  to 
take  a  flyer  now  and  then,  and  ap¬ 
praise  the  audience  reaction,  than 
virtuously,  drearily  stand  still 
Mostly  the  so-called  calculated 
risks  are  merely  responses  t a  a 
no-longer  so  provincial  public  de¬ 
mand. 

Variety  itself  aving  frequently 
this  year  filled  its  readers  in  on 
highlights  from  our  so-called  CART 
(Continuity  Acceptance  Radio  and 
Television)  appraisals  of  where-do- 
we  -  stand  -  and  -  are  -  we  -  in  - 
any  -  hot  -  water  -  and  -  if  -  so  - 
how  -  hot,  allow  me  no  more  than 
a  quick  review,  some  updating,  and 
a  conclusion  or  so. 

The  year  v’as  full  of  pressures 
from  the  most  divergent  and  arti¬ 
culate  segments  of  our  audience. 
Everybody  is  a  censor,  or  has  his 
own  view  of  what  a  censor  should 
be,  and  each  one  is  convinced  that 
the  broadcasting  media  have  vast 
potentials  to  influence  people. 
Problem  is  that  the  occasional 
straw  in  the  wind  looks  to  the 
viewer  with  an  axe  to  grind  like 
a  target  for  immediate  and  violent 
chopping. 

That’s  all  very  flattering,  and 
the  broadcaster  can’t  help  but  be 
impressed  with  his  power  to  win 
friends,  make  enemies,  and  in¬ 
fluence  junior.  But  why,  oh  why, 
do  the  anxious  constantly  assume 
a  state  of  anarchy,  assume  that 
there  are  (1)  no  rules  of  thumb; 
(2)  no  willingness  to  listen  to  rea¬ 
sonable  suggestions,  and  (3)  no 
thought  .behind  the  industry’s  more 
up-graded  efforts. 


|  P.  T.  A.  Tackles  a  ‘Bastard’  | 


Tain’t  so:  Before  we  passed  a 
designation  o'  these  Princes  as 
little  bastards  in  Richard  III,  I 
polled  as  far  afield  as  the  Norwalk 
(Conn.)  Brookside  School’s  P.T.A. 
Before  we  were  approving  in  care- 


Status  of  the  Indie  Press  Agent 

Dodo  bird  of  the  radio-tv  industry  is  the  independent  radio  press 
agent.  He  is  practically  extinct.  A  phase  of  the  business  begun 
25  years  ago  in  New  York  and  which  once  gave  employment  to 
more  than  500  people  has  gone  the  way  of  split  sponsorships  and 
lessened  interest  in  radio. 

In  New  York  there  is  perhaps  one  agency  specializing  in  this 
work,  started  originally  to  aid  advertising  agencies  in  obtaining 
proper  press  agent  services  for  their  radio — and  later  tv — pro¬ 
grams.  With  the  scores  of  flacks  active  in  Hollywood  none  is 
known  to  deal  exclusively  in  such  services.  Such  outfits  as  Mar¬ 
garet  Ettinger  and  Rogers  &  Cowan  work  on  tv  programs  for 
sponsors  and  agencies,  but  both  firms  are  basically  motion  picture 
exploiters  and  stars’  personal  press  agents.  Even  David  Alber 
Associates,  one  of  the  pioneers  in  the  field,  handles  only  person¬ 
alities  and  industrial  public  relations  accounts  Earle  Ferris’ 
Radio  Feature  Service  and  Tom  Fizdale’s  similar,  have  been  closed 
for  almost  five  years! 

Death  blow  to  the  specialists  came  when  tv  costs  reached  the 
point  where  two  different  advertisers  shared  sponsorship  of  tv 
programs,  alternating  weeks.  Year  of  1956  saw  most  advertising 
agencies  operating  their  own  publicity  organizations  and  wholly- 
owned  adjuncts.'  Freelancers  found  it  almost  impossible  to  induce 
one  sponsor  to  lpay  press  fees  for  two  weeks  out  of  four,  or  to  turn 
the  entire  task  over  to  independents. 

Most  tv  film  program  makers  have  their  own  flacks,  or  retain 
outside  help  to  promote  the  programs  as  such  with  little  pressure 
on  sponsor  identification.  Press  kids  are  sent  out,  especially  on 
individual  city  rentals  and  reruns,  but  like  network  efforts,  these 
are  backed  up  by  individual  stations. 


ABCs  4th  Anni 
Merger  in  Spotlite 

ABC-TV  is  celebrating  the 
fourth  anniversary  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Broadcasting  Co.  merger  with 
Paramount  Theatres  by  holding  a 
mass  sales  pitch  for  agency-spon¬ 
sor  execs  at  the  Waldorf-Astoria 
on  Feb.  14.  It’s  the  first  pitch 
made  by  the  network  to  more  than 
one  or  two  clients  at  a  time,  and  a 
pilch  of  this  kind  is  rare  in  all  net¬ 
works  annals. 

There  is  a  possibility  that  the 
spiel  will  be  centered  about  use 
of  the  Cell-o-Matic,  a  wide-screen 
device  which  Oliver  Treyz,  veep  in 
charge  of  ABC-TV,  helped  make 
popular  when  he  headed  Telvision 
Bureau  of  Advertising.  Details  of 
the  approach  in  “selling”  1.600  or 
more  potential  customers  at  one 
time  have  not  been  finalized,  but 
it  is  expected  to  touch  on  ABC- 
TV’s  up-to-date  clearance  picture 
and  on  the  purchase  and  subse¬ 
quent  sale  of  the  Frank  Sinatra 
series  and  on  the  use  of  further 
Warner  Bros,  telefilm  product. 

Network  is  after  Sinatra  or 
Danny  Thomas,  who  also  has  an 
ABC-TV  show,  to  appear  at  the 
meeting. 
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Gallic  TV  Still  Looks  To  Ike  Day 
When  It  WiD  Be  a  Potent  Factor 
In  Show  Biz;  Slim  Coml  Prospect 

By  GENE  MOSKOWITZ 


Paris. 

Though  France  will  probably 
get  its  second  television  channel 
in  1960,  when  all  o£>  France  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  be  covered  by  tv  emit¬ 
ters,  it  is  unlikely  that  there  will 
ever  be  any  commercial  video  here. 
This  is  the  opinion  of  Jean  D’Arcy 
program  director  of  the  State  sub¬ 
sidized  web.  There  is  a  possibility 
that  the  new  channel  would  have 
advertising,  but  it  would  still  prob¬ 
ably  be  run  by  the  governmental 
Radiodiffusion  Television  Fran- 
caise. 

D’Arcy  went  on  to  say  that  one 
private  and  one  governmental 
channel  would  lead  to  competition 
that  could  conceivably  rev  up  pro¬ 
gram  content  and  public  interest 
in  tv,  but  it  was  felt  it  could  also 
lead  to  the  public  station  devoting 
itself  to  entertainment  and  diver¬ 
sion  and  claiming  that  the  govern- 
.ment  web  should  handle  all  educa¬ 
tional  and  public  service  facets. 
Since  it  is  nationalized,  and  there 
are  strong  pressure  family  groups 
with  their  say  in  video,  he  feels 
this  split  would  be  a  bad  thing.  It 
would  have  to  be  either  two  pri¬ 
vate  or  two  government  setups  to 
have  an  adequate  responsibility  of 
each,  and  D’Arcy  opines  that  the 
former  is  out,  so  Gallic  tv  looks  to 
remain  governmental  with  a  possi¬ 
bility  of  running  one  on  a  commer¬ 
cial  ad  basis. 

France  is  now  two  thirds  cov¬ 
ered  by  tv  and  is  up  to  50  hours 
per  week  in  programming,,  with 
60%  live  and  40%  film.  All  trans¬ 
mitters  beam  the  Paris  output  ex¬ 
cept  for  some  regional  time,  an 
hour  and  a  half  top,  given  in  some 
places  for  local  consumption. 
D’Arcy  feels  that  another  prob¬ 
lem  is  getting  a  uniform  cheap  set 
to  hypo  sales.  Only  400,000  sets 
are  in  operation  and  this  will  have 
to  be  trebled  before  tv  can  be  con¬ 
sidered  a  potent  aspect  here  on  the 
show  biz  scene. 

Recent  international  crisis  gave 
tv  a  hypo  via  on-the-spot  news 
coverage  which  lent  tv  a  dramatic 
immediacy  that  newsreels  could 
not  cope  with.  This  and  the  prob¬ 
able  new  all  purpose  cheap  set 
may  stabilize  tv,  thinks  D’Arcy. 
There  are  over  40  companies  mak¬ 
ing  sets  today,  and  this  is  consid¬ 
ered  too  many  in  the  light  of  sales. 
Prices  ranging  from  $315  to  $200 
are  still  considered  too  high  and 
the  new  set,  when  it  is  designed 
and  put  into  operation  via  the 
Syndicate  Des  Constructeurs, 
would  sell  for  a  more  economic 
$140.  French  aversion  to  buying  on 
credit  is  also  a  problem. 


|  Credit  Buying  a  Problem 


Credit  buying  is  also  somewhat 
frowned  on  by  the  government  due 
to  the  danger  of  inflation,  and  the 
usual  Gallic  mistrust  and  cautious¬ 
ness  is  making  tv  extremely  hard¬ 
sell  in  rural  areas.  Government 
has  been  thinking  of  installing  sets 
in  new  buildings  with  payment 
coming  out  of  rentals,  but  this  too 
looks  to  be  only  in  a  planning  stage 
though  all  new  houses  are  being 
built  with  common  antenna  setups. 

RTV  now  has  10  tv.  studios  and 
is  also  planning  a  film  center  for 
making  its  own  vidpix.  There  is 
already  a  private  company,  run  by 
RTF,  in  operation  which  is  begin¬ 
ning  film  chores  on  a  small  scale. 
C  lled  SOFIRA,  it  has  started  a 
half-hour  series  with  Line  Renaud, 
plus  art  programs  and  an  educa¬ 
tional  series.  Org  has  a  selling 
point  for  other  French  speaking 
chains  or  for  theatrical  outlets. 
D’Arcy  feels  that  small  prices  still 
paid  for  these  shorts  rules  out  dub¬ 
bing.  This  is  also  holding  up  more 
buying  of  U.S.  vidpic  series.  Main 
U.S.  package  now  on  is  “Rin  Tin 
Tin,”  but  westerns  have  been  cut 
off  due  to  some  nixing  by  parent 
orgs  who  feel  they  are  too  violent 
for  the  moppets. 

Main  interest  among  viewers 
goes  to  straight,  live  theatrical 
pieces  and  the  variety  shows, 
among  whichrthe  toppers  are  "Jean 
Nohain  and  Gilles  Margaritis. 
D'Arcy  felt  that  there  was  still  no 
direct  competition  between  films 
and  tv.  In  fact  they  work  together 
with  films  getting  an  income  from 
tv  showings,,  Incidentally  filjVi  pro¬ 
ducers  are  lobbying  for  a  hike  in 


the  yearly  license  rates  of  tv  to 
get  a  bigger  cut  for  their  pix.  It 
is'  this  proposed  hike,  he  feels, 
that  is  keeping  tv  out  of  public 
bars,  centers  and  schools,  though 
the  primary  Gallic  mode  of  enter¬ 
tainment,  gab,  is  another  factor 
militating  against  this. 


Eurovision 


In  1960  it  is  also  expected  to 
have  over  60  hours  per  week  and 
Euro  visionv*  grouping '  eight-  Conti¬ 
nental  countries,  will  also  be  re¬ 
vived  soon  to  give  more  special¬ 
ized  material  via  film  pools  and 
direct  circuit  showings  of  outstand¬ 
ing  public  and  sporting  events 
which  have  already  been  done  suc¬ 
cessfully.  D’Arcy  also  intends  to 
push  up  afternoon  viewing  as  well 
as  Sunday  spotting.  Perimeter  pri¬ 
vate  tv  companies  (Tele-Monte 
Carlo,  Tele-Sarre  and  Tele-Lux¬ 
embourg)  have  made  little  dent 
into  the  overall  setup,  and  are  not 
even  considered  important  enough 
in  the  future  RTF  planning.  When 
Algerian  troubles  are  ironed  out  a 
special  cable  is  to  be  installed 
there,  and,  in  the  interim,  mainly 
films  and  kinescopes  will  be  util¬ 
ized  there. 

D’Arcy  summed  up  that  there 
were  effort:  being  made  to  raise 
video  content  level,  which  is  con¬ 
sidered  low  here  now,  as  well  as 
to  insert  some  competitive  feeling 
via  two  channels  as  soon  as  all  of 
France  is  covered  by  video  waves 
and  outlets.  Only  then  will  the 
place,  in  the  show  biz  hierarchy,  of 
video  be  able  to  be  ascertained. 
Meanwhile,  besides  the  big  plan¬ 
ning,  such  little  items  as  debug¬ 
ging  of  autos  to  do  away  with  set 
interference,  set  prices,  film  pro¬ 
duction  etc,  are  also  taking  the 
time  and  interest  of  vid-planners 
here.  Unlike  radio  the  future  dou¬ 
ble  channel  will  not  try  to  become 
specialized  in  certain  type  pro¬ 
grams,  but  each  will  carry  a  varied 
line  of  entries.  Due  to  the  easier 
beaming  of  outside  commercial  sta¬ 
tions  radio  here  decided  to  special¬ 
ize  in  various  categories  via  its 
three  nationalized  stations. 

Meanwhile  tv  remains  that  still 
unknown  quantity  that  gives  film 
people  a  favorite  topic  in  weighing 
its  probable  present  and  future 
effects  on  the  cinema. 


SG  Ups  Jackman 

Hollywood. 

Fred  Jackman  Jr.,  longtime  cam¬ 
eraman,  has  been  upped  to  direc¬ 
tor’s  status  at  Screen  Gems,  Col¬ 
umbia  tv  subsid. 

First  assignment  is  to  SG’s  “77th 
Bengal  Lancers”  series,  currently 
rolling. 


AXEL  GRLTENBERG- 


Producer 

For  RALPH  EDWARDS’ 
“THIS  IS  YOUR  LIFE” 

NBC -TV  Wed.  10  P.M.  EST. 


Master  Blueprint 

Continued  from  page 

ting  large  audiences  to  network 
radio  shows,  a  cost  and  coverage 
efficiency  unmatched  in  national 
media,  and  an  exciting  new  way 
to  use  radio  to  effect  “Imagery 
Transfer”  and  maximize  the  value 
of  all  other  advertising  in  print  and 
television. 

The  “road  test”  of  network  radio 
in  the  television  age  is  about  com¬ 
pleted,  we  think.  It  has  been  a 
rugged  “road  testing,”  more  severe 
than  any  ever  faced  by  any  other 
medium.  Television  has  not  de¬ 
stroyed  radio,  but  it  has  materially 
changed  radio.  Radio  has  lost  some 
of  its  pre-television  glamour,  and 
dollar  volume,  but  what  remains 
is  far  more  important  than  what 
has  been  lost. 

For  many  advertisers,  radio  is  an 
effective  primary  medium  in  its 
own  right.  For  all  advertisers,  it 
is  a  powerful  complementary  in¬ 
strument  which  can  multiply  the 
effects  of  the  other  media. 

In  its  present  form,  we  foresee 
a  five-year  period  of  renewed 
health  in  network  radio.  From  that 
point  on,  we  are  now  certain  that 
exciting  new  audio  equipment  will 
give  us  a  greatly  expanded  poten¬ 
tial  of  service  to  the  public,  our 
affiliates,  and  advertisers. 


Brittanica  Pix  for  Hub 

Boston. 

WBZ-TV  bought  the  entire  li¬ 
brary  of  650  Encyclopaedia  Brit¬ 
tanica  Films  for  integration  into 
Bob  Emery’s  “Big  Brother  Show,” 
news  telecasts,  film  feature  shows 
and  special  public  affairs  depart¬ 
ment  programs,  Franklin  A.  Tooke, 
gen.  mgr.,  disclosed  here  this  week. 

Certain  topics  lend  themselves 
so  well  to  specific  programming 
that  remote  pickups  will  be  built 
around  them,  he  said. 


The  Meat  And  Potatoes 
Of  Television  Programming 

By  ROBERT  M.  WEITMAN 

( V .  P.,  Program  Development,  CBS-TV) 


This  is  all  you  can  be  sure  of 
about  any  given  show:  you  can’t 
make  ’em  like — you’ve  got  to  make 
something  they’ll  like.  Or  to  put 
it  another  way,  you  can’t  cram 
your  taste  down  the  public’s 
throat. 

They’ve  got  tlieir  own  taste — and 
it’s  all  their  own.  The  fact  that 
not  even  the  most  experienced 
showman  can  predict  it  every  time 
is  what  gives  tv  programming  its 
spice.  And  remember — it’s  the 
public  we’re  working  for.  It’s  their 
taste  we’ve  got  to  please,  no  mat¬ 
ter  how  tough  they  make  it  for  us. 

You  never  really  know.  Take  a 
comic  who’s  been  bigtime  for  20 
years.  Team  him  with  a  producer 
who  knows  his  way  around,  a  di¬ 
rector  and  writers  who  understand 
pace  and  wit.  Give  them  a  good 
time  slot,  a  sponsor,  and  your 
blessing.  Then  get  out  of  the  way. 
What  happens?  Sometimes  “Lucy.” 
Then  stay  with  it — nurture  it,  cod- 
uie  it,  fondle  it — on  the  other  hand, 
sometimes  nothing. 

Promotion?  Sure,  use  it  and 
plenty  of  it.  The  bigger  the  audi¬ 
ence  you  start  off  with  the  better 
off  you  are.  And  strong  ad-pub 
work  can  get  you  off  the  ground. 
But  once  they  turn  the  cameras  on 


On  Tv  Writing 

S  Continued  from  page  92 
cified  by  my  fellow  Hollywood 
writers  for  this,  it’s  apparent  that 
the  best  TV  writing  is  done  in 
New  York,  probably  because  the 
writer  works  closer  with  the  pro¬ 
ducer  and  the  director  than  he 
does  in  Hollywood.  Also,  New  York 
is  traditionally  the  home  of  the 
short  story,  even  though  most  of 
them  have  been  written  by  writers 
who  come  from  .other  parts  of  the 
country.  In  New  York,  the  TV 
shows,  which  pay  more  than  maga¬ 
zines,  are  siphoning  off  short  stories 
writers,  who  —  after  some  experi¬ 
ence — make  the  best  TV  writers. 
.•This.- Jaas-  be® »-- abundantly—prove-n^ 
by  the  recently  published  “As  I 
Pass  O  Manhattan,”  an  anthology 
by  Esther  Morgan  McCullough  and 
by  the  Eastern  TV  writers  who 
have  been  eagerly  snapped  up  by 
motion  pictures. 


Public  Support 


8.  Finally,  the  root  of  all  evil  in 
TV  stems  from  the  fact  that  the 
public  does  not  pay  for  this  form 
of  entertainment,  except  for  the 
initial  investment  in  a  set.  He 
doesn’t  even  pay  taxes  on  his  set 
like  the  British  do.  And  with  TV 
becoming  more  and  more  competi¬ 
tive,  only  a  relatively  few  sponsors 
can  bankroll  an  expensive  show  or 
series.  When  the  public  ceases  to 
pay  for  a  form  of  entertainment, 
that  form  of  entertainment  is 
plagued  by  a  basic  ill,  which  no 
one  as  yet  has  been  able  to  cure. 
The  true  heroes  of  TV  are  those 
pioneers  who  are  sinking  their 
money  and  time  into  finding  a 
means  of  making  the  public  pay, 
despite  the  obvious  public  apathy, 
the  political  antipathy,  and  the 
sheer  mechanical  difficulties.  When 
and  if  the  time  comes  that  TV  is 
put  on  a  paying  gasis  by  the  60,- 
000,000  viewers,  then  the  maladies 
of  the  industry  will  in  the  main 
vanish.  For  like  every  other  busi¬ 
ness,  writers,  actors,  directors, 
technicians  and  the  back  lot  crews 
like  to  work  for  money. 


You  Can’t  Call  ’Em 
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time.  He  arranges  for  me  to  see 
movies  of  both  teams  in  action 
when  I  arrive  a  few  days  later. 
Meanwhile,  he  has  collected  addi¬ 
tional  background  material  from 
the  school’s  files  and  scrapbooks — 
material  that  could  not  have  been 
sent  to  me  through  the  mail. 
When  I  arrive  there,  I  get  together 
with  the  head  coaches  who  analzyze 
both  their  own  squads  and  those  of 
their  opponents  and  discuss  gen¬ 
erally  the  offensive  and  defensive 
patterns. 


|  Painstaking,  But  Necessary 


your  little  effort,  it’s  on  its  own. 
No  amount  of  claiming  in  the 
newspapers  will  prop  you  up  for 
long,  not  if  that  guy  with  his  hand 
on  the  dial  thinks  the  show  drags. 
Reputation  and  past  performance — 
even  very  recent  past  perform¬ 
ance — impress  him  very  little.  It’s 
pretty  obvious  by  now  that  any 
show  that  takes  its  audience’s  loy¬ 
alty  for  granted  is  in  for  a  helluva 
rude  shock. 

Of  course,  if  you  genuinely  care 
about  show  business  none  of  this 
adds  up  to  cause  for  alarm.  You 
wouldn’t  have  it  any  other  way. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  you’re  a 
guy  who  likes  everything  figurable 
in  advance,  who’s  gotta  have  all 
the  pieces  falling  into  place  nice 
and  neat — well,  you’re  in  for  a 
few  ulcers.  It  just  doesn’t  play 
that  way. 

They  can’t  be  conned  for  long, 
even  by  experts.  Barnum  might 
have  had  to  revise  his  estimate 
about  the  birth-rate  of  suckers  if 
he’d  had  four  or  five  other  tent 
shows  working  only  a  dial-click 
away. 

So  if  you  like  to  play  sure  things, 
we’re  fresh  out.  That’s  what  makes 
this  business  rugged  at  times.  It’s 
also  what  makes  it  exciting  all  the 
time. 


‘LAFAYETTE,  WE  ARE 
HERE’  WITH  EDUC’L  TV 

Eastoq,  pa< 

Lafayette  College  in  Easton,  pa. 
is  the  first  educational  institution 
in  Eastern  Pennsylvania  to  install 
closed  tv  circuit. 

The  tv  circuit  has  been  installed 
in  the  new  Olin  Hall  of  Science. 
It  emanates  from  the  chemistry 
lecture  room  which  holds  200  and 
links  seven  classrooms,  with  2U 
inch  receivers  in  each.  A  professor 
thus  can  lecture  410  students  at 
one  time.  RCA  installed  the  sys¬ 
tem. 

The  closed  circuit  also  will  be 
used  when  the  building  is  decli- 
..catfid~Eriday>-ai-),-  --Guests-  w  rff-stt  • 
in  various  rooms  in  the  building 
with  the  main  ceremony  in  the 
chemistry  lecture  room. 


Then  the  night  before  the  game, 
I  review  all  the  data  and  informa¬ 
tion  I’ve  been  studying  all  week. 
Before  I  go  up  to  the  broadcasting 
booth  the  next  afternoon,  I  know 
the  two  clubs  almost  as  well  as 
anyone.  It’s  a  thorough  and  pain¬ 
staking  job — but  a  necessary  one 
that  we  hope  will  pay  off  the  next 
day. 

Knowing  record  book  data  is  fine. 
Myrt  Powers  proved  that  on  “The 
$64,000  Question.”  Any  glib  guy 
who  can  call  off  who-hit-which-run- 
when  can  talk  and  fill  air-time. 
But  it’s  knowing  how  to  use  the 
most  pertinent  of  those  facts  to 
best  interpret  the  action  on  the 
field  at  that  moment — that’s  a 
main  facet  of  the  sportscaster’s 
job. 

Like  the  doctor  who,  though  he 
has  his  M.D.,  still  studies  the 
medical  journals,  the  sportscaster 
must  study  all  the  sports  pages  and 
publications  he  can  get  his  hands 
on.  He  never  knows  when  he  may 
be  called  upon  at  very  short 
notice  to  cover  an  event. 

An  actor’s  research  involves  de¬ 
veloping  a  style  and  remembering 
and  understanding  his  lines.  Same 
with  a  singer.  They  can  rehearse 
their  performance  ahead  of  time. 
But  not  so  with  the  sportscaster. 
It  is  not  possible  for  his  time  “on 
the  air”  to  have  a  rehearsal.  His 
“performance”  depends  squarely 
on  his  knowledge  of  the  game  he’s 
covering — knowledge  that  came 
came  from  research,  the  “live”  and 
the  book  kind. 

•No  wonder  research  is  the  sports- 
caster’s  best  friend. 


It  All  Depends 
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I  also  know  he’s  a  very  funny  guy 
and — well - ”  ’ 

“Relax,”  said  Writer  Watkins. 
“We  got  empathy.” 

“He’s  the  little  man,  ain’t  lie” 
asked  Writer  Hollis. 

“Who” 

“Your  star.  Who  are  we  talking 
about?” 

“Oh,  him.”-  Producer  Milliken 
reflected  for  a  moment.  “You  could 
say  that.” 

“What?” 

“He’s  the  little  man.” 

“Okay,  that’s  your  formula!” 

“It  is?” 

“The  little  man  against  the 
world.  The  timid  soul  against  odds. 
The  outcast  trying  to  find  his  place 
in  society.” 

“Sounds  great,”  enthused  Milli¬ 
ken.  “Could  be  very  funny!” 

“What  kind  of  funny  are  you 
thinking  of?”  Hollis  boomed,  as¬ 
suming  a  cross-examining  stance. 

“What  kind  is  there?” 

“Do  you  mean  funny  funny  or 
sober  funny?  Is  it  hoke  funny  or 
choke  funny?  Is  it  external  funny 
or  from  within?  Is  it  frou-frou  or 
bitter-sweet?  Do  you  mean  satiric 
funny  or  realistic  funny?  Or  may¬ 
be  you  have  in  mind  travesty?  Is 
it  on-the-nose  funny  or  implied 
funny?  Is  it  slap-stick  or  bur¬ 
lesque?  Is  it  Chaplin  funny  or 
Jerry  Lewis  funny?  Are  you  think¬ 
ing  of  clowning  funny  or  acting 
funny?  Is  it  wild  funny  or  re¬ 
strained  funny?  Is  it  stop-and-go 
funny  or  snowball  funny?  Or  is  it 
pathetic  funny?  Do  you  prefer  clas¬ 
sic  funny  or  pratfall  funny?  Or 
commedia  dell’arte?  What  kind  of 
funn;  do  you  mean,  Milliken?” 

Producer  Milliken  sat  silent  for  a 
long  time.  His  eyes  rested  on  the 
square  crystal  clock  on  his  desk. 
He  picked  it  up  with  slow  delibera¬ 
tion  and  methodically  wound  the 
spring.  His  glance  met  Writer  Hol¬ 
lis’  and  he  shifted  in  his  chair  with 
some  embarrassment.  His  hand 
moved  in  a  futile  gesture.  His 
lips  parted  and  closed.  He  ventured 
a  feeble  smile  that  quickly  van¬ 
ished.  His  gaze  turned  to  the  win¬ 
dow. 

“It  gets  dark  early,”  he  said. 

“I  say,”  said  Writer  Potts,  “com¬ 
edy  is  a  violence  upon  nature.  1 
say  ‘ I  say  it’  but  I’m  not  the  one 
who  really  says  it.  It  was  stated 
by  William  Congreve  in  1695.  'True 
humor  cannot  be  shown  without  a 
dissection  of  nature  and  a  narrow 
search  to  discover  the  • first  seeds 
from  whence  it  has  its  root  and 
growth ’ — he  also  said  that.” 

Producer  Milliken  looked  up 
from  the  stain  on  the  rug  and 
faced  Writer  Potts .  “I  like  it,  ne 
said  simply,  “ but  do  you  think :  we 
could,  just  for  insurance,  sneak  v 
some  snickers?” 

“Garbage!”  thundered  Writer 
Crocker.  “What’s  all  that  ja® 
you’re  handing  me,  Milliken?  Let 
have  some  laughs,  man!  Some 
fos!  Let’s  hear  the  joint  r°c*: 
Laughs,  screams,  yells,  that’s  wj  . 
we  want!  Let’s  be  funny!  M 
ken!  Milliken!  Whatta  you  dmn 
the  floor?  Get  up,  Milliken! 

Dr.  Schwartzkopf  emerged  cau 
tiously  from  the  hospital  r°omD  ,in. 
the  corridor  and  handed  Miss  r 
gle  the  chart.  “He’s^  just  11 
nurse.  He  needs  rest.” 
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1U1HE  Damon  Runyon  Memorial  Fund. for  Cancer  Research,  Inc.,  thanks 
everyone  in  Show  Business  for  all  the  help  that  brought  $11,646,272.32  from 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  United  States. 


Never  a  penny  deducted  for  expenses 
of  any  kind  from  the  donor’s  dollar. 


Officers 

DAN  PARKER 
President 


BOB  HOPE 
Assistant  to  President 

LEO  LINDY 
Vice-President 

WALTER  WINCHELL 
T  reasurer 

ARTHUR  GODFREY 
Secretary 


Directors 

LOUIS  R.  LURIE 

ROBERT  K.  CHRISTENBERRY 

MORTON  DOWNEY 

JOHN  H.  TEETER 


Members 

MARLENE  DIETRICH 
MILTON  BERLE 
JOE  DIMAGGIO 
JOHN  CHARLES  DALY 
DAGMAR 


Scientific  Advisory  Committee 

EMERSON  DAY,  M.D. 

MICHAEL  J.  KOPAC,  Pli.D. 

JAMES  A.  REYNIERS,  Pli.D. 
ANTONIO  ROTTINO,  M.D. 
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HOWARD  C.  TAYLOR,  Jr.,  M.D. 
JOHN  G.  TRUMP,  Pli.D. 

PAUL  C.  ZAMECNIK,  M.  D. 


Treasurer’s  Report: 

To  date  $10,605,207.00  has 
been  allocated  in  718  grants 
and  366  fellowships  in  224  in¬ 
stitutions  in  48  states,  the  Dis¬ 
trict  of  Columbia  and  18  for¬ 
eign  countries. 

TOTAL  MONIES  RECEIVED: 
(Including  361  bequests) 
$11,646,272.32 

EXPENSES: — NOISE  !  1 1 
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A  couple  of  months  ago  a  milestone  was  passed  when  McCann-Erick$on  TV-Radio  billing  hit 
a  rate  of  a  hundred  million  dollars  annually.  A  glance  at  the  accompanying  charts  shows 
that  this  covers  every  radio  and  TV  network,  hundreds  of  local  stations— every  kind  of 
programming  —  every  type  of  commercial. 

Like  all  agencies,  and  most  people,  we  like  to  set  ourselves  goals.  Probably  it  was  one  of 
our  goals  to  be  the  first  to  reach  the  hundred  million  mark  in  this  field— but  right  now  there’s 
only  time  to  thank  the  many  people  responsible  for  having  done  it.  The  networks  and  stations 
who  have  done  so  much  to  bring  these  media  to  their  present  high  point  of  effectiveness  ♦  *  • 
the  producing  outlets  and  the  talent  agencies  who  have  contributed  so  much  to  the  quality 
of  our  product. 


/ 

MeCann-Erickson,  Inc 


New  York,  Boston,  Atlanta,  Cleveland,  Detroit,  Chicago,  Louisville,  Houston, 
Dallas,  San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles,  Portland  and  offices  throughout  the  world. 


Network  and  Regional  TV  Programs 


NIGHTTIME 
Special  Programs 
Cinderella 

Great  Sebastians,  The 
Mayerling 
Mr.  Broadway 
Romeo  and  Juliet 
Ruggles  of  Red  Gap 
Shower  of  Stars 

One  Hour 

Climax 

Disneyland 

Jackie  Gleason  Show 

Robert  Montgomery  Presents 

Studio  One 

Warner  Brothers  Presents 
Wednesday  Night  Fights 


Half  Hour 

Adventures  of  Jim  Bowie 
Crunch  and  Des 
Death  Valley  Days 
Dragnet 

Esso  Golden  Playhouse 
Gale  Storm  Show,  The 
Lone  Ranger 
National  Biscuit  Theatre 
Noah's  Ark 
Texas  in  Review 

Quarter  Hour 

Coke  Time 
Esso  Reporter 
Powerland  U.S.A. 

Sohio  Reporter 
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DAYTIME 
Half  Hour 
Lone  Ranger 
Sky  King 
Quarter  Hour 
Bob  Crosby 
Pon  McNeil 
Garry  Moore 
Home 

House  Party 
It  Could  Be  You 
Mickey  Mouse  Club 
Ohio  Story 
Our  Miss  Brooks 
Queen  For  A  Day 
Tennessee  Ernie  Ford 
Today 

Valiant  Lady 


Clients  using  other  than  Network  Programs: 


TELEVISION 

merican  Safety  Razor  Corp. 
merican  Trust  Co. 

Bell  Brand  Foods,  Ltd. 

Bulova  Watch  Co.  f 
California  Packing  Corp. 

California  Spray  Chemical  Corp. 
California  Wine  Association 
Chesebrough-Pond's  Inc. 

Chrysler  Division 
Cleveland  Electric  Illuminating  Co. 
Coca-Cola  Bottling  Companies 
(Various  Cities) 

Columbia  Records,  Inc. 

Cowles  Magazines,  Inc. 

Columbus  &  Southern  Ohio 
Electric  Co. 

Esso  Standard  Oil  Company 


Gray  Drug  Stores,  Inc. 

Liggett  &  Myers 
Lincoln  Bank  &  Trust  Co. 

Lucky  Lager  Brewing  Company 
Mead-Johnson  &  Co. 

The  Mennen  Company 
Milk  Foundation,  Inc. 

National  Biscuit  Company 
(Various  Products) 

National  Lead  Co. 

The  Nestle  Company,  Inc. 

(Various  Products) 

Ohio  Bell  Telephone  Company 
Pacific  Power  &  Light  Company 
Rival  Packing  Co. 

S.  0.  S.  Company 
Southern  California  and  Southern 
Counties  Gas  Companies 


Standard  Oil  Company  (Ohio) 
Stegmaier  Brewing  Co. 

Swift  &  Company 
(Various  Products) 

RADIO 

Allied  Chemical  &  Dye  Corp. 

Barrett  Division 
American  Safety  Razor  Corp. 
American  Trust  Co. 

Bulova  Watch  Co. 

California  Packing  Corp. 

(Del  Monte) 

California  Spray  Chemical  Corp. 
California  Wine  Association 
Central  Vermont  Railway 
Chesebrough-Pond's  Inc. 

Chrysler  Division 

Cleveland  Electric  Illuminating  Co. 
Coca-Cola  Bottling  Companies 
(Various  Cities) 


Columbia  Records,  Inc. 

Esso  Standard  Oil  Co. 

Gray  Drug  Stores,  Inc. 

The  Halle  Bros.  Co. 

Hampden  Brewing  Co. 

Humble  Oil  Co. 

Liggett  &  Myers 
Lucky  Lager  Brewing  Company 
Lyon  Tailoring  Inc. 
Manufacturers  Trust  Company 
Mead-Johnson  &  Co. 

The  Mennen  Company 
The  Milk  Foundation 
The  Milnot  Co. 

National  Biscuit  Company 
(Various  Products) 

National  City  Bank  of  Cleveland 
The  Nestle  Company,  Inc. 

(Various  Products) 

Norwegian  Canners  Assoc. 

Ohio  Bell  Telephone  Company 


Pacific  Power  &  Light  Company 
Rival  Packing  Co. 

Seeck  &  Kade,  Inc. 

S.  0.  S.  Company 
Southern  California  and  Southern 
Counties  Gas  Companies 
Standard  Oil  Company  (Ohio) 
Stegmaier  Brewing  Co. 

Swift  &  Company 
Tidy  House  Products  Co. 


Fijiytfint  Hwriwwwy 
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INDIVIDUAL 


Wednesday;  January  9, '1957 
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YET  INSEPARABLE 


WBEB 

IB' 

CHICAGO 

C<yU  1  *****  *«•.  WABC-TV  :  : 

•vk>*\  HAAC  rv  l  -  's  n  0  IWO-TV  <>r- ' 

J  >,  ’ '  '>'.'fcN  Vi  sy  MAX^f  <<(< 


WABC-TV 

IB 

NEW  YORK 

More  and  )mm\  WABf-t  I  i» 
reflecting  New  Yorker*'  hah  it* 
ami  needs,  It  h  on  in  leg  ad  part 
of  a  mmpU'4'  living  gat  Urn 
that  etmmymux  el  iff  dwelt vr* 
and  suburbanites. 

local  itl  a  (evct  l Uni  reflect* 
the  ptykml  mcmd.micg  of 
the  network,  WJBC~TY  h  an 
mlertmmnml  and  Halm-  ; 

producing  medium  that  truly 
is  New  York  in  every  wag, 

Cn'o<  t 

WA*C+1Vt  hn  •»  ".  W«KR,  V'-  '»?-  WXr*. rvt  l-„  K>: 

k'ljv »  XtttMEV,  A  '  s  tv? 

■i ■t'rt'tie  &e'iS-*.  ,?>  »  x 

Aw*r)u«»  C«w$*8y 


Every  month  America’s  number  one  retail 
market,  continue*  in  magnify  in  she  and  impmianciH 

<  <  <  And  like  the.  mighty  city  that  it  senm. 
K4BCr TYgrwmn: Mature  and  mled po»Uiott<  ■■:, 


In  New  York,  Chicago ,  Los  Angeles ,  San  Francisco  and 
Detroit ,  ABC  ownership  and  operation  means 
dedicated  service  to  both  advertiser  and  community. 


Combining  local  tastes  with  increasingly  popular 
ABC  Television  Netivork  shows ,  each  operation 
strives  to  reflect  its  market  in  every  way. 

Thus ,  the  credo  for  Channel  7  in  these  key  markets 
of  our  country  means  business  and  entertainment 
for  the  communities  which  they  serve . 


Fifty-first  J^SSt&TY  Anniversary 
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ZOOKS  *■  'v 


Wednesday*  January  %  1957 


lifty-firtl  pfiRIEtirY  Anniversary 


H5 


SHOWS  RATE 


PULSE  REPORTS! 

AUG.  1956  §  SEPT.  1956  I 


22  MARKET  AVERAGE 


14  MARKET  AVERAGE 


22  MARKET  AVERAGE  M 


AUG.  1956  I  SEPT.  1956 


14  MARKET  AVERAGE 


i 


TELEPULSE  MULTI-MARKET  SURVEYS 


HWXSW 

ffl’s  NEXT  BIG 

rating 

WINNER! 


w 


MEN 


n 


STARRING  181  B.S.  MIOSHIRMEN  AND  I  TOPFLIGHT  HOLLYWOOD  STAR'S  < 


*  1  1 


v 


21  MARKET  AVERAGE 


19  MARKET  AVERAGE 


Write  or  phone  today 
for  a  pulse  quickening 
audition  of  our  newest 
rating  winner  "MEN  OF 
ANNAPOLIS'S* 


« Requiem  For  A  Heavyweight * 
by  Rod  Serling  presented  last 
night  on  *Playhouse  90*  was  a, 
play  of  overwhelming  force  and 
tenderness ...  an  artistic  triumph. 
- The  New  York  Times 

lA  dramatic  Icnockout.** -New 
York  Daily  News 

‘A  masterful  contribution  to 
TV  drama.” -Broadcasting- 
Telecasting 

'  ‘ Playhouse  90*  in  its  opening 
month  produced  four  plays 
of  distinct  merit  and  wide- 
prowling  freshness.** 

—Newsweek 
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profit 


. .  Not  only  grand  television . 
but . . .  great  statesmanship .” 
— ' Variety 


As  television  ended  its  first  decade 
two  programs  eloquently  testified  to 
its  boundless  vitality:  the  regularly 
scheduled  weekly  dramatic  series 
Playhouse  90  and  the  hour-and-a-half 
one-time  broadcast,  The  Secret  Life 
of  Danny  Kaye . 

Each  presented  a  great  actor  in  a 
stunning  performance,  won  vast 
audiences  and  unstinted  praise  as 
a  major  television  contribution, 
cost  a  small  fortune  and  took 
infinite  pains  to  produce.  One 
earned  for  its  producers  tangible 
financial  reward;  the  other  nothing 
but  critical  acclaim. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  say  which  was 
more  profitable  to  television. 

In  these  two  programs  the  medium 
again  dramatically  demonstrated  its 
unique  capacity  to  respond  to  the 
varied  needs,  interests  and  aspirations 
of  the  American  people.  Broadcast  by 
CBS  Television,  they  were  produced 
with  the  enthusiasm  and  imagination 
that  characterize  the  entire  network's 
program  schedule. 

It's  the  kind  of  programming  for  profit 
that  probably  explains  why  America 
during  the  past  year  spent  as  much 
time  watching  CBS  Television  as  the 
other  two  networks  combined. 

CBS  TELEVISION 


“In  months  to  come  it  will 
probably  win  all  awards , 
scrolls  and  citations  there 
are.  It  will  deserve  every  last 
one  of  them.” —New  York 
World-Telegram  and  Sun 

44 Moving t  heartwarming  and 
funny . . .  Kayet  Murrow  and 
Friendly  did  their  work  for 
nothing:  the  money  that  would 
have  gone  to  them  went  instead 
to  UNICEF.” -New  York  Post 


Fifty- first  J^Sjjfeife'TY  Anniversary 
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TTednewIay,  January  9,  1957 


lit 


Fifty-fir, t  p'fijRlEff  Anniversary 

■  •  • 


TAKE 

Here  are  the  nighttime 


A  LOOK 


television  programs  that 

will  carry  advertising 
for  our  clients  this  season 


AT  THESE 


COMMERCIALS 


Trend,  Purex,  Beads-O-Bleach 
Paper  Mate  Pens 
De/sey  Tissue,  Dial  and  Liquid  Chiffon 
Good  Seasons  Salad  Dressing  Mix 
Rhein  gold  Beer 
Dial  and  Liquid  Chiffon 
Paper  Mate  Pens 
Hallmark  Cards 

Kraft  Marshmallows  and  Kraft  Caramels 
Pepsodent 
Breast-O' -Chicken-  Tuna 
Paper  Mate  Pens 
Kleenex  Tissues  and  Kleenex  Table  Napkins 
Johnson's  Wax—Carnu,  J-Wax,  Raid 
Johnson’s  Wax—Carnu,  J-Wax,  Raid 
Clairol 

Kool-Aid 


BIG  SURPRISE 
CAVALCADE  OF  SPORTS 

DANNY  THOMAS 
DECEMBER  BRIDE 

DOUGLAS  FAIRBANKS  PRESENTS  .REGIONAL) 

GEORGE  GOBEL  SHOW 

GODFREY  TALENT  SCOUTS 

HALLMARK  HALL  OF  FAME 
KRAFT  TELEVISION  THEATER 
LUX  VIDEO  THEATER 
MAURICE  CHEVALIER’S  “PARIS’’ 

PEOPLE  ARE  FUNNY 

PERRY  COMO  SHOW 
RED  SKELTON 

ROBERT  MONTGOMERY  PRESENTS 
ROSEMARY  CLOONEY  SHOW  f.lg.onalj 

ROY  ROGERS 


Roma  Wine  STAR  PERFORMANCE  .regional) 


FOOTE,  CONE  &  BELDIN6 


NEW.  YORK  CHICAGO  LOS  ANGELES  HOLLYWOOD 


SAN  FRANCISCO  DETROIT  TORONTO  LONDON 
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Entertainment 

Productions, 

Incorporated 


$.64,000  Question 
Conversation 
Giant  Step 
Doivn  You  Go 
The  Big  Surjmse 
Stop  The  Music 
$64,000  Challenge 
Quiz  Kids 


ARRY  FLEISCHMAN,  President  STEVEN  CARLIN,  Executive  Producer  % 

575  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  22,  N.  Y.,  PLaza  9-3700 
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TELEVISION’S 
No.  1 
SCIENCE 
PROGRAM 


MkiWiZAm 


Now  in 

6th  CONSECUTIVE  Year 
on  the  NBC-TV  network 


\ 


Seen  regularly  on 

139  STATIONS 


dream  in  COLO"B 


and  Jinx 
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T 


TS 


1 


«n . 

[LIAM  L 


These  are  the  compelling  talents  who  helped  make  1956 
such  a  successful  year  for  Television’s  finest  entertainment. 


U.  S.  STEEL  HOUR  *  Produced  by  the  THEATRE  GUILD 
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jVoifl  ,  *  •  m  Chicago  .  «  ,  iVo  Selling  Campaign  Is  Complete  Without  the  WBC  Station  .  *  *  TF/iVZ> 


Move  over,  P^RIETY 
WBC’s  celebrating,  too! 


With  due  (and  well-deserved)  respects  to  Variety  on  its 
51st  Anniversary,  all  of  us  at  Westinghouse  Broadcasting  Com¬ 
pany  are  having  a  celebration  of  our  own  today,  as 

WIND  joins  WBG! 

It’s  a  great  day  for  WBC,  as  we  return  to  Chicago— one  of 
the  first  markets  served  by  Westinghouse  Broadcasting — under 
the  banner  of  WIND — Chicago’s  most-popular,  most-bought 
station* 

And,  as  WIND  joins  WBC,  five  great  names  In  radio  today 
are  added  to  the  personalities  who  spark  the  bright  new,  all- 
local  Music,  News  and  Service  formats  on  all  WBC  radio 
stations* 

So,  Variety,  forgive  us  if  we  spread  the  joy  around  *  .  with 
a  special  salute  to  Howard  Miller,  Milo  Hamilton,  Jack  Quinlan, 
Gene  Elston  and  Jay  Trompeter  . .  •  and  all  the  rest  of  our  thriv¬ 
ing  new  associates  at  WIND* 

To  both  Variety  and  WIND,  best  wishes  for  a  future  at  least 
as  successful  as  your  very  successful  past* 


Westinghouse  Broadcasting  Company,  Inc. 


RADIO  TELEVISION 

WBZ-WBZA,  Boston-  WBZ-TV,  Boston 

Springfield  KDKA-TV,  Pittsburgh 

KDKA,  Pittsburgh  KYW-TV,  Cleveland 

KYW,  Cleveland  KPIX,  San  Francisco 

WOWO,  Fort  Wayne 
WIND,  Chicago 
KEX,  Portland,  Ore. 

WIND  Represented  by  AM  Radio  Sales 
KPIX  Represented  by  The  Kati  Agency,  Inc. 

All  Other  WBC  Stations  Represented  by  Peters,  Griffin,  Woodward,  Inc. 


HOWARD  MILLER 

One  of  Nation's  Top  3  DJ's 
WIND 

Howard  Miller  Show 
6:30  to  8:00  AM,  Mon.-Fri, 


MILO  HAMILTON 

The  Milo  Hamilton  Show 
WIND 

4:45  to  6:00  PMf  Mon.-Sat.; 
10-12  Noon,  Sat. 


JACK  QUINLAN 

Sportscaster 

WIND 

Cubs  Baseball 
Sports  Forecast 
7:35  PM  Nightly; 
Record  Shop 
1:30-4:00  PM,  Mon.-Fri. 


GENE  ELSTON 

Sportscaster 

WIND 

Cubs  Baseball 
Sports  Review 
6:35-6:45  PM  Nightly 


JAY  TROMPETER 

Emcee,  DJ 
WIND 
560  Club 

9:30-11:00  PM,  Mon.-Sat, 
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to  being  associated  ivith  other  great  shows  like  these  in  1957 . . . 

Westinghouse  "STUDIO  ONE" 

Westinghouse  POLITICAL  CONVENTIONS 
Westinghouse  "PICK  THE  WINNER" 
Armstrong  CIRCLE  THEATRE 


To  PftfflETY 


Best  Wishes 


MEL  ALLEN 


Wednesday,  January  9,  1957 


Fifty- first  Anniver$ary 


When  the  lion  roars -—the 
ratings  soar.  The  story’s  the 
.  same  from  coast  to  coast! 


26.2 

KING-TV— A.R.B. 

Sat.  Oct.  13 
10:45  P.M.  to  Midnight 


PHILADELPHIA 


WFIL  -TV—  TRENDEX 
Sun.  Oct.  28 
5  to  6:30  P.M. 


MGM-TV  has  been  making  trade  history  since 
its  inception.  In  every  city,  on  every  station, 
where  M-G-M  pictureshave  been  programmed, 
results  run  true -to  form.  The  ratings  devastate  all 
competition  -Billings  are  upped-  Profits  and 
prestige  are  enhanced.  Independent  stations  find 
it's  the  answer  to  networks.  Network,  stations  find 
it's  a  blockbuster  m:  terms  of  sponsors  and  new 
business.  If  you  haven't  done  so  yet,  this  is  the 
time  ,  to  ask  about  availability  of  the  M*G“M 
library  in' 'ybub  area:  ' 


na:c3-3vc 

A  SERVICE  0?*  ‘ 
hOEW'S  mCORPOBATE® 


Wsite,  Who  OH  #hOiiO  Charles  C,  Barry, 
Vic©*Pro5id«3ft^vlB40  Broadway,  Now  York 


Fifty-first  Anniversary 


•  Wednesday,  January  9,  1957 


Congratulations  on 
Your  51st  Anniversary 
May  there  he  many  more 


MARY  1 

MARGARET 

McBRIDE 

Monday  Through  Friday 

NBC  RADIO  NETWORK 


Exclusive  Management:  ESTELLA  KARN,  49  West  45th  St.,  New  York  City 


CHARLES  SANFORD 

Musical  Director 

of 

RAY  BOLGER'S  "WASHINGTON  SQUARE" 
NBC  Television 

Personal  Management!  HARRY  KALCHEIM,  WILLIAM  MORRIS  OFFICE 


JOHN 

BEAL 


1956 


Starred  In- 


New  York  Stage: 

"THE  TEAHOUSE  OF  THE  AUGUST  MOON" 

t Captain  Fishy J  * 

Television: 

Robert  Montgomery  Presents 

"THE  LONG  WAY  HOME"  (the  commuter I 
Musical  Spectacle ,  ST.  LOUIS: 

MID-AMERICA  JUBILEE'S 
"HEARTLAND,  U.S.A."  UohnMoorel 

Screen: 

"THAT  NIGHT"  (Chris  Bowdenl  —  RKO 
"MARK  of  the  VAMPIRE"  ID r.  Paul  Beecher)— UA 


1957 


both  films  to  be  released  in 


Killingworth,  Conn.  N.Y.  Telephone  Exchange  Goldstone-Toblas  Agency 
RFD  Higganum  LExington  2-1100  Beverly  Hills-Pictures 
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Vodka  Ad??? 

Ntfeta  (NO) 

jJuU  the 

"STAND  UP  AND 
BE  COUNTED” 

&G4fA  iCUfinCj, 

yy<1Uanhbrr  to: 

FRANK  COOPER 

ASSOCIATES 


FRANK  COOPER 
SY  FISCHER 
BILL  COOPER 
PERRY  LEFF 
ART  STARK 


Bob  Russell 


The  Star 


Bob  Rowe 


The  Director 


Bob  Wald 


The  Producer 


Johnny  Olsen 


The  Announcer 


CBS-TV 

NETWORK 
Monday  thru  Friday 
1:10-1:30  PM.,  EST 


and  THANKS  to  Our  Staff  and  Crew 


JOHN  CANNON 


announcer 


“Perry  Como” 

“I’ve  Got  a  Secret” 
“Queen  For  A  Day” 
“Meet  the  Press” 
“Lone  Ranger” 
“Strike  It  Rich” 
“Waterfront” 

“Navy  Log” 
“Lassie” 

•  Radio  Registry 


mW/***' 


-jS 


Best  Wishes  ffitiRlETY 
for  all  your  to-morrows 


LANNY  ROSS 

Daily  WCBS  Radio 
New  York  City 


WednewUy,  Jairaaey  9,  1957 


flfty-jlril .  pffiiilEff  *"**»w*y. 


*  A  THEATRICAL  EVENT  OE 
INTERNATIONAL  IMPORTANCE 
TAKES  PLACE  IN  MEXICO  CITY 
SAT.  NIGHT  JAN.  12  (8  to  9  PM) 

AND  EVERY  SAT.  THEREAFTER 

^  The  Original  Amateur  Hour  de  Mexico  ^ 
starts  on  TV  and  Radio  with  an  all 
Mexican  cast  produced  by  an  all  Mexican 
organization — under  the  direct  super¬ 
vision  of  the  U.  S.  A. 

ORIGINAL  AMATEUR  HOUR  Staff 
for  Two  Great  Sponsors 

GOODYEAR  TIRES  de  Mexico 
RALEIGH  CIGARETTES  de  Mexico 


,^L,  This  will  be  an  exchange  of  talent  between  Mexico  and 
^  the  U.S.A.,  the  first  real  attempt  by  private  enterprise  to 
illustrate  the  good  neighborliness  of  these  two  great 
nations.  For  which 

We  Salute 

DON  EMELIO  AZCARRAGA 

who  had  the  foresight  and  vision  to  bring  this 
great  idea  into  being  in  Mexico 


Other  ORIGINAL  AMATEUR  HOURS  are  in  the  making  in  other  countries— and,  of  course,  they 
will  be  underwritten  by  progressive  advertisers  who  realize  that  private  enterprise  can  "help 
people  understand  people"  through  an  exchange  of  talented  people. 


From  time  to  time  we'll  tell  you  about  these  other  enterprises . 


^lUe.  O^Uamal  Amateu/i  Jtouk,  fU.  S.  / 1 • 


m 


Fiftyifirsl  Anniversary 
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Congratulat 


ons  P&RIETY 


distinctive  music  for 
metropolitan  New  York*North  Jersey 


WPAT  AM-FM 

’The  Canter  of  the  Dial.  93" 
930  KC  —  93.1  MC 


Wednesday,  January  9,  195T 


Fifty- first  l^SSi KR?  Anniversary 
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Exclusive  Managements  A  Press  Relation tfi 

ASHLEY-STEINER,  Ine.  *  SOLTERS,  O'ROURKE  &  SAB1NS0N 


Fifty-first  frfis&iEFY  Anniversary 
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BILL  HOBIN 


Director  of 


“Your  Hit  Parade” 


DAN  LOUNSBERY 


Producer 


“Your  Hit  Parade” 


NBC-TV 


NBC-TV 


Wednesday’,  January  9,,  1957 


Fifty«firtt 


*; Anniversary 


fifty- fir >t  ptfHgtffl! ifr  Annivenary 


Wednesday  January  9,  1957 


ANDRE  BARUCH 


CO-STARRED  WITH  AND  MANAGED  BY 


BEA  WAIN 


ABC  Radio  1:15  to  2:00  P.M.  Daily 


*"Your  Hit  Parade” — NBC-TV 


mm 


610  N.  FAIRBANKS  CT. 
CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 


V  J _ _ 


STEVE  DUNNE 


Starring  in 

"YOU'RE  ON  YOUR  OWN" 
‘  CBS-TV 

Sat.  night  10:30^  11:00  E.S.T. 
sponsored  by  HAZEL  BISHOP 
BOB  LONGENECKER  AGENCY 


Wednesday*  January  9,  1957 


Fifty-first  Anniversary 


Tune  in  any  time 


mmzs* 


BBDO  Network  TV 


American-Standard 

Plumbing  Fixtures , 

Heating-Cooling  Equipment! 
“Home"! 

The  American  Tobacco  Company 

Lucky  Strike  Cigarettes 
“Your  Hit  Parade"’1* 

“The  Jack  Benny  Program"* 

“Private  Secretary,"* 
starring  Ann  Sothern 

Armstrong  Cork  Company 

Resilient  Floors 
“Armstrong  Circle  Theatre"* 
Bristol-Myers  Company 
"Ban”  Deodorant— Trushay 
“Alfred  Hitchcock  Presents"*! 
.“Arthur  Godfrey  and  His  Friends"*  t 
/'Arthur  Godfrey  Time"**/" 

“Garry  Moore  Show"** 

"Playhouse  00"** 


Campbell  Soup  Company 

“Lassie"  v, 

“On  Trial"*) 

De  Soto-Plymouth  Dealers 
of  America 

‘“You  Bet  Your  Life,"* 
starring  Groucho  Marx 

E.  I.  duPont  de  Nemours  &,  Co.  (inc.) 

“Du  Pont  Theater"- 

General  Electric  Company 

“The  General  Electric  Theater" 
“Cheyenne"*/' 

The  B.  F.  Goodrich  Company 

“ Life-Saver "  Tubeless  Tires 

'The  George  Burns  & 

Gracie  Allen  Show"* 


General  Mills,  Inc. 

Betty  Crocker  Mixes ,  and  Other 
General  Mills  Products 

“Bob  Crosby  Show"** 

“The  George  Burns  & 

,  Gracie  Allen  Show”* 

“Garry  Moore  Show"** 

“Valiant  Lady"f 
“Giant  Step" 

“Lone  Ranger"! 

Lever  Brothers  Company 

“Art  Linkletter's  House  Party"** 
“On  Trial"* 


Minnesota  Mining  4, 

Manufacturing  Company 

"Scotch”  Brand  Cellophane  Tape ,  Others 

“Mickey  Mouse  Club’.'** 


Revlon  Products  Corp. 

* Satin-Set '  'Touch-and-Glow* 
Lipsticks ,  'Futurama'  and 
Nail  Enamel 
“The  $64,000  Question" 

“The  $64,000  Challenge"! 

“Can  Do" 

United  States  Steel  Corp. 

“United  States  Steel  Hour"* 

Vick  Chemical  Company 
Vicks  Products  Division 
“The  Big  Story"* 

“The  Jonathan  Winters  Show’/1 

Westclox  Division  of 
General  Time  Corp. 

Clocks y  Watches  and  Timers 
'Today”  f 

Wildroot  Company,  Inc. 

Wildroot  Cream-Oil  Hair  Tonic ' 
“The  Adventures  of  Robin  Hood"* 

'•Alternate  weeks  **S«gment 


fell  v  v 

Advertising 


O 


BATTEN,  BARTON,  DURSTINE  «  OSBORN,  INC, 


NEW  YORK  t  ATLANTA  ?,  BOSTON  jl  BUFFALO  jEL  CHICAGO  .  CLEVELAND  i.  0ALLAS  s.  DETROIT  .  ^  HOLLYWOOD  v  LOS  ANGELES  .  MINNEAPOLIS  .  PITTSBURGH  .  SAN  FRANCISCO  .  'SEATTLE  .  TORONTO 
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TALENT,  INC 

35  East  Wacker  Drive,  Chicago 


LEE  ARMENTROUT,  Director 


Now  —  A  New  Department 
Complete  Service  For 
MUSICIANS  —  SINGERS 
VOCAL  GROUPS  —  ORCHESTRAS 


Casting  for: 


television 

motion  pictures 
.  theatre 
slide  films 
conventions 
sales  meetings 
modeling 
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Fifty- first  p^RIETY  Anniversary 


^fmnA  lifce  a ceJelwcdwn. 


FOR  YOU  AND  FOR  US. 


Congratulations,  VARIETY,  on  your  51st  anniversary,  and  thanks  for  your  helping 
hand  to  TV. 

And  while  we  are  lighting  six  big  candles  on  THE  BIG  PAYOFF  birthday  cake,  I'd 
like  to  thank  some  of  the  wonderful  people  who've  helped  make  my  television  produc¬ 
tions  what  they  are  today. 

Thanks  to  the  Colgate-Palmolive  Company  for  renewing  their  sponsorship  of 
THE  BIG  PAYOFF  and  for  their  continued  association  with  the  STRIKE  IT  RICH  show. 
It's  been  a  happy  marriage. 

And,  welcome  to  the  Ted  Bates  and  Bryan  Houston  advertising  agencies  that  will 
be  working  with  us  in  behalf  of  Colgate-Palmolive  on  STRIKE  IT  RICH  and  THE  BIG 
PAYOFF  respectively. 

Also,  I'd  like  to  say  what  a  wonderful  association  we  have  had  during  the  years 
gone  by  with  the  William  Esty  Agency. 

Too,  1  can't  forget  the  53  vice-presidents  who  comprise  our  production  staff  without 
whom—! 

And  thanks  to  Bess  Myerson,  Randy  Merriman,  Betty  Ann  Grove,  Mart  Lawrence 
and  the  Payoff  Girls  for  their  wonderful  work  on  THE  BIG  PAYOFF  and  to  Warren  Hull 
and  Ralph  Paul  for  their  fine  handling  of  STRIKE  IT  RICH. 

Thanks  all. 


wa/t  IFRAMERl  frtoducfamt 


“America’s 


Television  Producer  ” 


1150  AVENUE  OF  THE  AMERICAS,  NEW  YORK  36,  N.Y. 


.  Fifty-first  'Anniversary 
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BESS  MYERSON 


6th  Year 


#The  Big  Payoff7 


Exclusive  Representative:  MARTIN  GOODMAN 
65  West  54th  Street,  New  York  City 


VARIETY,  AND  A  ZILLION  MORE  HAPPY  DAYS. 


And  on  this  birthday  eve  of  THE  BIG  PAYOFF,  we'd  like  to  extend  our  congratu¬ 
lations  and  thanks  to  a  great  guy  and  producer,  Walt  Framer. 

Thanks,  Walt,  for  the  good  times  on  THE  BIG  PAYOFF.  And  thanks  for  letting 
SPOTLIGHT  PROMOTIONS  supply  the  prizes  and  fashions  on  this  great  and 
popular  daytime  show!. 

Thanks,  Walt,  for  letting  us  service  all  WALT  FRAMER  PRODUCTIONS  on  prizing 
and  merchandising. 

They've  been  five  glorious  years,  and  here's  a  wealth  of  good  wishes  for  the 
years  ahead. 


JLif  ^ 


PROMOTIONS 


MANAGING  DIRECTOR 
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WARREN 

HULL 

“STRIKE 

IT 

RICH” 


1? if ty* first  'Anniversary 


Wednesday,  January'  9,  1957 


BETTY 

ANN 

GROVE 


Starting  5th  Year 

“THE  BIG  PAYOFF” 


COLGATE-PALMOLIVE  CO. 

Monday  through  Friday,  3:00-3:30  P.M. 

CBS-TV 

JUBILEE  RECORDS 

Personal  Management: 

PETER  DEAN 

Direction:  MCA 


MBC  Represented  Nationally  by  EDWARD  PETRY  and  COMPANY  INC, 


Vifty* first 


Anniversary 


Wednesday,  January  9,  1957 


RANDY ( 


BIG 

PAYOFF 


COLGATE-PALMOLIVE  CO 


Monday  through  Friday 


3:00-3:30  P.M. 


CBS-TV 


★  Starting  Sixth  Year  !  I 


- Premiered  December  31st,  1951 


MORT  LAWRENCE 


ANNOUNCER  -  ACTOR 


on  Colgate's 


'THE  BIG  PAYOFF" 


6th  Year 


BETTY 

ANN 

GROVE 


Starting  5th  Year 

“THE  BIG  PAYOFF’ 


COLGATE-PALMOLIVE  CO. 

Monday  through  Friday ,  3:00-3:30  P.M. 

CBS-TV 


JUBILEE  RECORDS 


Personal  Management: 

PETER  DEAN 

Direction:  MCA 


SH*  Represented  Nationally  by  EDWARD  RETRY  and  COMPANY  INC. 
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For  885,000  families 
in  New  York 


nothing  takes  the 
place  of  good  music 

Nothing  takes  the  place  of 

W UaK  50,000  WATTS 

Radio  Station,  of  The  New  York  Timet 


% 

H  * 

*  *  % 


WQXR'a  wookty  auditnco— 185,000  radio  homOt  WQXR't  dally  audlonco— 559,000  radio  hoiiioo'  CPA,  the.  itll,  it  — one  » 


MARK  VII  LTD. 


GOODMAN 

ACE 


DRAGNET 


NOAH'S  ARK 


Wea»erf'ay*"Jiumaiy  %■  1957 


Fifly-ftrbt'  t^&Rtk^VY  Anniversary 


'/ .  i  v 7- 

’  '/>v 

x/iy # 

current 
network  series 

DICK  POWELL'S  ZANE  GREY  THEATRE 
HEY,  JEANNIE! 
MR.  ADAMS  AND  EVE 
(For  Bridget  Productions  and  CBS). 

in  syndication 

STAGE  7 
STAR  AND  THE  STORY 
FOUR  STAR  PLAYHOUSE 
CAVALCADE  THEATRE 

in  preparation 

TWO  ANTHOLOGY  SERIES 
TWO  COMEDY  SERIES 
TWO  WESTERN  SERIES 
ONE  TRAVEL  SERIES 


m  FOUrSfAR 


\ 


0** 


COMPLETED 

HALF-HOUR 

PRODUCTIONS 


1954 


1955 


1956 
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FOUR  STAR  FILMS,  INC. 

Executive  Offices:  141  El  Camino  Drive,  Beverly  Hills,  Calif. 
Studio:  RKO  Pathe,  Culver  City,  California 

DICK  POWELL  -  DAVID  NIVEN -CHARLES  BOYER 
WILLIAM  CRUIKSHANK 


President 

WILLIAM  CRUIKSHANK 


Vice  President  &  Executive  Producer: 

JACK  RAYEL 


Antdveruiry  * 


Wednesday  January  %  I957 


& 


;:t  $ 


w-:?  ^  , 


I  ft 
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.  p^fytHS^TK  Anniversary 


J 


OFFICIAL  FILMS,  inc 


v-*f* 


V*f 


America’s  Leading  Independent  Distributor  of  TV  Films 


NATIONAL  NETWORK  PROGRAMS 

THE  ADVENTURES  OF  ROBIN  HOOD  THE  BUCCANEERS  THE  ADVENTURES  OF  SIR  LANCELOT 


MY  LITTLE  MARGIE 
STAR  PERFORMANCE 
DATELINE  EUROPE 
CROSS  CURRENT 
OVERSEAS  ADVENTURE 


SYNDICATED  PROGRAMS 

MY  HERO  THE  STAR  AND  THE  STORY 

TERRY  AND  THE  PIRATES  COL.  MARCH  OF  SCOTLAND  YARD 

WILLY  THIS  IS  YOUR  MUSIC 

TROUBLE  WITH  FATHER  THE  SCARLET  PIMPERNEL 

THE  AMERICAN  LEGEND  THE  HUNTER 


REPRESENTATIVES  IN 

New  York  •  Beverly  Hills  •  Chicago  •  Dallas  »  San  Francisco 
Boston  •  Minneapolis  •  Philadelphia  •  Atlanta  •  St.  Louis 


Fifty-first  k  J^SRIETY  '  Anniversary 


Wednesday,  January  9,  1957 


RICHARD  IRVING 


DIRECTOR 


AL  LEWIS 


Producing  and  Staging 


THE  GEORGE  GOBEL  SHOW 


REVUE  PRODUCTIONS 


1957 


•  fifty-fin!  P^SsHZFY  Annlcertary 


DR.  FRANCES  NORWICH 


"DING  DONG  SCHOOL" 


Fifty- first  pffigfflSFr  Anniversary 


'Wednesday,  January ,  9,  1957 


Congratulations 


Best  Regards 


rrom 


Arthur  Meyerhof f 
&  Company 
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To 


Congra  tula  tions 
on  your  51st  birthday 


Jackie  Gleason  Presents 

<2^ 


in  a  birthday  celebration 


“AT  SIXTY-FIVE” 


Saturday  Night,  Jan.  12, 1957 

CBS-TV  NETWORK 
8  P.M.  E.S.T. 


With  Eddie's  Guest  Stars 
BURNS  AND  ALLEN 
MARILYN  CANTOR 
EDDIE  FISHER 

GEORGE  JESSEL 

BURT  LANCASTER 
ED  MURROW 

CONNIE  RUSSELL 
RED  SKELTON 


Produced  by  Eddie  Cantor  —  Associate,  Manning  Ostroff  —  Directed  by  Paul  Harrison 
Music  by  Camaratti  —  Choreography  by Jonathan  Lucas 


fifty-first  Anniversary 


Wednesday,  Jafcuary  9,  "1957 


hugh 


[•[•v.tjiiM 


/ 


January  9,  1957 


Fifty-jlr$%  Xnnivmary 


CREATIVE  PROGRAMMING 

41  East  57  Street  •  New  York  22,  N.  Y.  •  Plaza  1-0600 

fli 

449  South  Beverly  Drive  "t  Beverly  Hills,  Calif,  *  Crestview  4-7357 
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Fifty-first  f^SSBSTy  Anniversary 


JACKIE  GLEASON  ENTERPRISES,  INC 


GEORGE  DURGOM,  President 


PARK  SHERATON  HOTEL 
870  SEVENTH  AVE.,  NEW  YORK  19,  N.  Y* 


Fifty-first  'Anniversary 
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Wednesday,  January  9,  1957' 


Fifty-first  Anniversary 


BEST  WISHES . . 


audrey  meadows 


V* 

l\V 


Personal  Management 

VAL  IRVING 


International  Alliance  of  Theatrical  Stage  Employes 
and  Moving  Picture  Machine  Operators 
of  the  United  States  and  Canada 

A.F.L.-C.I.O. 


Representing  Craftsmen  Employed  in 
Production,  Distribution  and  Exhibition 
in  the  Entertainment  Field 


RICHARD  P.  WALSH 
International  President 


HARLAND  HOLMDEN 
General  Secretary-Treasurer 


SUITE  1900 

1270  AVENUE  OF  THE  AMERICAS 


NEW  YORK  20.  N.  Y. 
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'Annherivy 
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director 


Unable  to  breathe  adequately,  this  premature  baby  must  have 
oxygen  administered  into  its  lungs.  “Preemies”  represent  from  5 
to  10%  of  all  births,  and  50%  of  fatalities  among  the  newborn. 
New  methods  like  this  are  keeping  infants  as  tiny  as  1  pound  8 
ounces  alive  and  able  to  develop  naturally 


TELEVISION:  from  the  premature  babies’  nursery, 

Baltimore’s  Sinai  Hospital 


THIS  TELECAST  described  the  new  methods  which  are 
helping  to  save  premature  babies. 

This  is  one  of  a  series  dealing  with  new  medical  techniques 
in  the  treatment  of  mental  disease,  of  diabetes,  rehabilitation, 
anesthesiology  and  so  on. 

These  telecasts  come  from  leading  medical  schools  and 
hospital  research  centers. 

To  make  these  broadcasts  possible  the  schools  and  hospitals, 
obviously,  have  had  to  see  the  educational  value  of  the  series. 

Their  sympathy  with  the  purposes  of  the  series  has  led 
them,  with  the  American  Medical  Association,  to  give  their 
wholehearted  co-operation.  To  be  of  value,  of  course,  these 


programs  have  had  to  be  authentic  portrayals  of  the  new  tech¬ 
niques  under  discussion.  The  doctors,  the  nurses,  the  patients 
—all  are  real. 

“Medical  Horizons,”  as  this  television  series  is  called,  was 
developed  with  CIBA  Pharmaceutical  Products  Inc.  by 
the  J.  Walter  Thompson  Company  to  meet  very  special  and 
professional  problems. 

It  is  produced  and  directed  by  J.  Walter  Thompson  Company . 

J.  Walter  Thompson  Company 

New  York,  Chicago,  Detroit,  San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles,  Hollywood, 
Washington,  D.  C.,  Miami,  and  principal  foreign  markets 
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greetings 


MERCEDES  McCAMBRIDGE 


at  Lin  Benedict 

In  George  Stevens  -  Warner  Bros.  Production 

GIANT 


Now  Starring  Tn 

WIRE  SERVICE 
ABC  -  TV 

for  Comal  Clgarottas  and 
Miller's  High  Life  Beer 


FLETCHER  MARKLE 

PRODUCER-DIRECTOR 


THE  GEORGE  SANDERS 
MYSTERY  THEATRE 

Screen  Gems  -  NBC 


In  preparation: 
TONIGHT  IN  HAVANA 

A  New  Television  Series 
From  Ctibano  Productions 


‘Laughter  Is  A  Wonderful  Thing 


JOE  E.  BROWN 
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Fifty-first  Anniversary 


DON  LEE 

RADIO 

13)3  North  Vine  Street 
Holly  A/oocf  28  Californio 


DON'T  MISUNDERSTAND  US,  WE  DON'T  RECOMMEND  COUNTERFEITING. 

We’re  talking  about  the  best  advertising  medium 
on  the  Pacific  Coast— Don  Lee  Radio.  ^ 

In  a  recent  survey  Dr.  Ernest  Dichter  asked  Pa-  ,  yO 

cific  Coast  merchants  which  radio  network,  in  their  ..  . 

opinion,  people  listen  to  most— 60%  said  Don  Lee. 

Use  the  Radio  Network  both  merchants  and  lis-  v 

teners  prefer— the  nation’s  greatest  regional  net- 
work  Don  Lee.  &  Tb  make  monev  in 


DON  LEE  IS  PACIFIC  COAST  RADIO 

Represented  nationally  by  H-R  Representatives,  Inc. 


I  Tb  make  money  in  thes^®*>^ 
West’s  two  largest  most 
concentrated  markets,  Don  Lee 
recommends  its  network  key 
stations,  KHJ  and  KFRC. 


Fifty-first  p^SklETY  Anniversary 
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YES!  THIS  IS  A  DRIVER’S  SEAT! 


With  overdrive— and  power  drive  and  "horsepower”  to  spare. 
From  behind  your  media-buying  desk  you  can  sit  in  this  driver's 
seat  and  cover  Hometown  and  Rural  America  with  the  swish 
of  your  ball  point  pen. 

Hometown  and  Rural  America  is  that  rich,  responsive  market 
of  more  than  80  Million  Americans,  tuned  regularly  to  the  911 
Keystone  Broadcasting  Radio  station  affiliates. 

In  your  driver's  seat  you  can  pick  your  route  and  the  number  of 
towns  you  wish  to  BLANKET  with  your  sales  message. 

Leave  out  the  side  roads  and  the  backroads  and  the  detours. 

Drive  right  down  MAIN  street  via  KBS  ...  90  stations  or  900 
, .  .  we’ll  draw  your  roadmap  to  suit  the  sales  need 
that’s  pressing  you  most. 

Ask  us  to  prove  our  story.  We’ll  love  it. 


Send  for  our  new  station  list 

CHICAGO  NEW  YORK  tOS  ANGELES  IAN  PRANCRCO 

111  W.  Washington  580  Fifth  Ave.  3142  Wilshire  Blvd.  5L?os,.S-t-.i«. 

Sta  2-8900  PLaza  7*1460  Dunkirk  3-2910  SUtter  1-7440 

•  take  YOUR  CHOICE.  A  handful  of  stations  or  the  network ...  I  minute  or  I  full  hour-H'* 
up  to  you,  your  needs. 

•  more  FOR  YOUR  DOLLAR.  No  premium  cost  for  individualized  programming.  Network 
coverage  for  less  than  some  "spot"  costs. 

•  ONE  order  DOES  THE  JOB.  All  bookkeeping  and  details  are  done  by  Keystone,  yet  the  best 
time  and  place  are  chosen  for  you. 


Congratulations  P^rIejy 


PETER  DONALD 


/ 
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It's  Been  a 
GREAT 

SECOND  SEASON 

THANKS 

Again  to  Everybody 
Who  Helped 
Make  It  Possible 


SILVERS 


Greetings  to  P4&HETY  from  DICK  SCHNEIDER 

Director —  — . 

"WIDE  WIDE  WORLD" 

NBC-TV 


EVERYBODY  IS 
TALKING  ABOUT 
THE  SPANISH  MARKET 


AND 


THE  SPANISH  MARKET 

IS  SOLD 
ON  WHOM 

According  to  the  latest  (June,  1956) 
BELDEN  SPANISH  RADIO  SURVEY, 
WHOM  is  tops  in  each  of  its  54  daily 
quarter-hours  of  Spanish  broadcast¬ 
ing. 

WANT  THE  FACTS? 


Write  or  Phone: 

WHOM 


PROGRESS  BROADCASTING  CORP. 

136  West  52nd  St.  New  York  1 9,  N.  Y. 
TELEPHONE:  Circle  6-3900 


Unger  Plunger:  Desilu,  20th 
To  Deliver  10  New  Series  to  NTA 


Oliver  Unger,  NTA’s  exec  v.p. 
charge  of  product,  flipped  much 
coin  on  the  ten  new  film  pro¬ 
gram  series  en  route  to  NTA 
from  two  major  sources  of  pro¬ 
duction — Desilu  and  20th  Cen¬ 
tury-Fox. 

Insuring  NTA  a  Niagara  of  new 
programming  material,  they  will 
be  delivered  in  March,  1957,  and 
made  available  for  the  1957-58 
season. 

Six  Desilu  pilots  now  in  prep¬ 
aration  range  from  action-type 
adventure  series  to  situation  com¬ 
edy  yocks.  Initial  investment  by 
NTA  in  these  Desilu  programs  is 
in  excess  of  500,000  simoleons. 

20th  pilots  will  be  based  on 
outstanding  feature  films  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  major  studio  that 
lend  themselves  to  serialization. 
Irving  Asher,  head  of  TCP-TV 
Productions,  is  in  charge  of  these 
just  as  Desi  Arnaz,  president  of 
Desilu,  is  heading  up  production 
of  the  Desilulus. 

Both  deals,  with  Desilu  and 
20th,  add  up  to  the  biggest  of 
their  kind  in  TV  today.  Tradesters 
believe  this  is  first  time  film 
distribution  company  has  available 
such  a  wide  range  of  outstanding 
new  programming  from  two  im¬ 
portant  studios.  And  it  may  force 
Variety  to  re-write  for  TV  its  fa¬ 
mous  headline  to:  “Clix  Pix  Fix 
Kicks/’ 


New  TV  Acts 

Among  the  many  new  pilots 
being  prepared  by  20th  Cen¬ 
tury-Fox  and  Desilu  for  sale 
and  distribution  by  NTA  are 
the  following  promising  ones : 

From  Desilu: 

Official  Detective 
.  .  .  and  five  others 
From  20th: 

How  To  Marry  A  Millionaire 
Cheaper  By  The  Dozen 
Mother  Was  A  Freshman 


'Sheriff’  Rides  High 

“Sheriff  of  Cochise”,  action- 
packed  adult  Western  series,  pro¬ 
duced  by  Desilu  for  distribution 
by  NTA,  which  was  quickly  sold 
in  125  markets,  has  been  chalking 
up  very  high  ratings  since  it 
preemed  only  a  few  months  ago. 

Modern  Western  police  show, 
starring  John  Bromfield,  is  the 
first  in  time  periods  in  Cincy, 

|  Cleveland,  Sacramento,  Charlotte, 
N.C.,  and  Johnstown,  Pa.  It’s  sec¬ 
ond  in  time  periods  in  Chicago, 
Boston,  St.  Louis,  Milwaukee, 
L.A.,  and  many  other  spots. 
Show’s  chief  availabilities  a.t  pres¬ 
ent  are  in  Southern  and  North¬ 
eastern  sectors. 


]  NTA  Film  Networks  108  Stations:  [ 
|  82 %  TV  Homes  Covered  i 


of  the  cost  of  average  TV  show. 
It  meets  the  wired  network  rigid¬ 
ity  problem  by  not  insisting  on  a 
station  must-buy  list. 

Feature  Films  Outpull 

What’s  more,  high-calibre  fea¬ 
ture  films  have  been  outpulling 
best  of  the  wired  network  shows  in 
the  ratings  almost  everywhere, 
it’s  pointed  out.  In  L.A.,  KTTV 
outrated  all  six  competitors  com¬ 
bined  with  a  top  feature  film. 
And  WATV,  New  York,  increased 
its  usual  rating  by  600%  with  an¬ 
other  one,  “How  Green  Was  My 
Valley.” 

With  these  appeals  .  .  .  top- 
quality  shows  at  lower  cost  and 
widest  flexiblity  .  .  .  agencies 
think  the  new  NTA  Film  Net¬ 
work  may  be  the  answer  to  a 
sponsor’s  prayer.  Especially  when 
then  can  get  clearance  .of  time 
and  programming  now  .  .  .  with¬ 
out  irritating  waits  for  station 
clearances. 


Occupying  a  forefront  position 
in  NTA’s  plans  for  1957  is  its  live¬ 
ly  subsidiary,  the  NTA  Film  Net¬ 
work,  half  of  which  is  owned  by 
20th  Century-Fox. 

The  new  web  is  a  revolution¬ 
ary  new  TV  concept,  consisting 
of  lineup  of  108  TV  stations, 
reaching  82%  of  America’s  TV 
homes,  to  which  will  be  fed  fea¬ 
ture  films  from  20th’s  top  shelf 
by  NTA. 

Sponsors  Eye 

.  Many  sponsors  have  been  eye¬ 
ing  new  NTA  Film  Network  as  the 
answer  to  many  of  their  problems, 
especially  the  murderously  high 
cost  of  network  TV  and  the  rigid¬ 
ly  of  the  wired  network  system. 

New  NTA  Film  Network  meets 
the  high  cost  headache  by  elimi¬ 
nating  brutal  coaxial  cable  costs 
and  offering  top  talent  at  fraction 


STARTS  4TH  YEAR 
ON  FAST  TRACK 

As  Variety,  the  book  on  which 
many  a  show  bizzer  prefers  to 
take  an  oath  rather  than  the  one 
put  out  by  Gideon,  celebrates  its 
51st  Anniversary,  congrats  to  it 
from  NTA,  which  celebrates  its 
third  anniversary  in  the  same 
week. 

It  seems  like  only  yester¬ 
day  that  Ely  A.  Landau  started 
NTA  on  a  shoestring  and  hatful 
of  dreams,  interspersed  with  re¬ 
markably  little  rain,  thanks  to 
the  little  bit  of  luck  that  the 
Messrs.  Harrison  and  Holloway 
chant  about  every  night  in  “My 
Fair  Lady.” 

Zero  to  $5,000,000 

Nevertheless,  in  that  short  time, 
an  upstart  like  NTA  ...  as  op¬ 
posed  to  a  stalwart  like  Variety 
.  .  .  has  also  made  quite  a  bit  o’ 
progress.  Those  three  jet-pro¬ 
pelled  years  saw  NTA  rise  from 
approximately  zero  to  a  gross  biz 
of  over  5,000,000  smackolas  in  the 
past  semester.  And  the  projec¬ 
tion  for  the  oncoming  annum  is  in 
the  neighborhood  of  8,000,000 
simoleons,  the  fates  continuing 
to  be  kind. 

Today,  NTA  services  more  than 
340  of  the  nation’s  476  TV  sta¬ 
tions,  including  network  affiliates 
and  independents  in  all  major 
markets  with  a  variety  of -’film 
product. 

The  NTA  feature  film  library 
contains  a  wealth  of  more  than 
700  feature  films  released  by  such 
top-flight  producers  as  20th  Cen¬ 
tury-Fox,  David  O.  Selznick,  J. 
Arthur  Rank  and  the  late  Sir 
Alexander  Korda.  This  includes 
package  of  390  boffo  pix,  which 
NTA  recently  acquired  from  20th, 
making  its  feature  filmi  treasury 
one  of  the  largest  in  the  in¬ 
dustry.  (See  separate  story, 
right. ) 

700  Feature  Films,  23  Syndicated 
Shows 

In  addition  to  the  feature  films, 
NTA  lists  23  syndicated  shows, 
ranging  from  adventure  and 
travel  to  religious  arid  sports 
shows,  from  five  to  thirty  minutes 
in  length.  It  will  add  to  this  list 
substantially  when  it  obtains  ten 
new  shows  from  Desilu  and  20th 
Century-Fox  in  March,  '57.  (See 
separate  story,  left.) 

Such  lightning-paced  activities 
quickly  catapulted  NTA  into  the 
front  ranks  of  film  distributors 
even  before  the  recent  20th  Cen¬ 
tury-Fox  arrangement,  which  gets 
NTA  off  to  a  fast  start  in  the 
new  1957  TV  Sweepstakes. 

On  top  of  that,  NTA  combined 
with  Desilu  Productions  in  ‘The 


90  Boffo  20th  Pix  to  NTA: 
Goldman  Sets  Sales  for  TV  Smashos 


L.A.  to  N.Y. 

Among  top-grossing  20th 
Century-Fox  pix  that  will 
move  from  the  Coast  to  Goth¬ 
am  for  sale  by  NTA  to  TV  . 
are  the  following  all-time 
clicks,  out  of  total  of  390: 

Laura 

Miracle  On  34th  Street 
Jane  Eyre 
A  Bell  For  Adano 
Captain  From  Castile 
Snake  Pit 
Junior  Miss 
This  Above  All 
Charley’s  Aunt 
Seventh  Heaven 

Spell  It  Sell-uloid 

“Wing  and  a  Prayer,”  feature 
film  distributed  by  NTA,  went 
over  the  top  on  KTTV,  L.A.,  be¬ 
ing  first  in  time  period  (8-9  P.M.). 
according  to  Pulse  for  early  No¬ 
vember. 

It’s  first  program  to  top  “Dis¬ 
neyland”  in  L.A.,  or  probably  any¬ 
where  else.  KTTV  is  used  to  these 
striking  results  from  feature 
films.  Commonly,  Dick  Moore’s 
indie  outrates  all  competition 
combined  with  ’em. 


Most  far-reaching  deal  between 
a  major  Hollywood  studio  and  a 
telefilmery  was  made  between 
20th  Century  Fox  and  National 
Telefilm  Associates,  Inc. 

In  mucho  hvoola  transfer  (even¬ 
tually,  $30,000,000)  NTA’s  Harold 
Goldman,  v.p.,  charge  of  sales, 
gets  390  smasholas  from  20th 
Century’s  top-shelf  to  peddle  via 
film  syndication  route,  in  which 
NTA  has  been  a  positive  Lewis 
and  Clark. 

Into  NTA’s  hot  big  hands  go 
immediately  78  top  feature  films, 
with  balance  to  follow  within  next 
three  semesters.  All  features  have 
big  TV  B.O.  prospects,  with  ex¬ 
cellent  track  records  to  their 
credit.  (See  box,  “L.A.  to  N.Y.”) 

Trade  circles  were  buzzing  with 
implications  of  king-sized  deal 
that  will  filter  to  stations,  public 
and  advertisers.  As  seen  from 
both  ends  of  the  telescope,  it  as¬ 
sures  NTA  of  continuity  of  out¬ 
standing  feature  film  product  and 
also  puts  full  weight  of  20th ’s 
vast  production  resources  at 
NTA’s  disposal. 

Insiders  on  both  coasts  were  free 
with  their  opinion  that  certainly 
this  was  one  time  that  Wall  Street 
most  decidedly  did  not  lay  an  egg. 
Most  of  them  felt  that  if  anything, 
it  is  building  a  nest  egg  for  the 
future. 


Radio-TV  Production  Centres 


» _ _ i 

“Never-underestimate-power-of-women”  Dept.  .  .  .  NTA’s  Edlc 
Rein  is  the  youngest,  most  charming  v.p.  and  one  of  the  most  ca¬ 
pable  gals  in  tv  film  biz  today  .  .  .Cathode  tube  largely  responsible 
for  TV  reception  .  .  .  Coaxial  cable  not  related  to  Atlantic  Cable, 
although  it’s  almost  as  expensive  .  .  . 

Trade  chuckling  at  two  ratings  that  always  agree:  Trendex  and 
Dun  &  Bradstreet  .  .  .  Believed  Chanel  No.  5  may  buy  WABD 
(Channel  5),  for  obvious  tie-up  reasons  .  .  .  Oliver  Unger  cops  the 
“KING-SIZE.”  Buys  more  film  for  more  dollars  than  anybody 
in  the  syndicated  film  biz.  Probably  wins  in  the  “big  family”  man 
dept,  with  5  ...  at  the  present  time. 

Why  doesn’t  Variety  turn  out  a  glossary  of  its  slanguage  as  a 
promotion  piece?  (Advt.)  ...  12  references  to  this  unique  publica¬ 
tion  in  Mencken’s  “American  Language”  not  counting  two  supple¬ 
ments  ...  If  Variety  is  51  this  week,  it  must  have  been  founded 
in  1905  .  .  .  Ancl  if  NTA  is  3  this  iveek  it  must  have  been  started 
in  1953,  or  48  yrs  later  ...  In  case  we  forget  to  say  so,  congrats  to 
Variety,  51,  fi'om  NTA,  3  .  .  . 


Sheriff  Of  Cochise,”  modern  adult 
western,  ivhich  has  quickly 
chalked  up  juicy  ratings  in  the 
125  markets  in  whch  it  was  rapid¬ 
ly  sold. 

Out  of  the  Blue — Into  the  Black 

All  of  these  rapid -fire  •activities 
have  jet-propelled  NTA  out  of f the 
blue — and  the  red — into  the 
black,  in  a  short  time.  In  the 
fiscal  year  ended  July  31st,  1956, 
net  income  came  to  $441,877  or 
68  (<J>  a  share,  compared  with  a 


deficit  in  the  1955  fiscal  year.  Net 
deferred  income  rose  to  $1,234,- 
540  from  $386,835,  a  gain  of  219% 
in  the  same  comparative  periods. 

It’s'  an  impressive  track  record, 
even  in  the  fast-moving  TV  field, 
no  matter  how  it  may  compare 
to  that  of  a  veteran  like  Variety. 
But  then  NTA  is  only  three  years 
old,  as  against  Variety's  51,  and 
so  give  it  time.  Besides,  as  every¬ 
body  knows,  they’re  cute  at  that 
age! 


...  from  NTA  on  its  3rd! 


Fifty-first  J/SrI^TY  Anniversary 


Wednesday,  January  9,  I957 
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HARRY  SALTER 


Musical  Director— 


"NAME  THAT  TUNE" 

CBS-TV 


Best  Wishes 


CASEY  ALLEN  and  FRAN  CARLON 


DICK  STARK . . . 


speaking  on  TV  for 

REMINGTON  RAND 


RICHARD  DUNLAP 


KRAFT  TV  THEATRE 

Director 
1953-1956  / 


OMNIBUS 

Associate  Producer 


Wednesday,  January  9,  1957 


Fifty-first  Anniversary 


-  ms 


ELLIOTT 


GOULDING 


RADIO 

MUTUAL  NETWORK 

11:15-11:30  A.M.  DAILY 
5:00-  5:45  P.M.  DAILY 


N.B.C.  MONITOR 

SATURDAY  AND  SUNDAY 


TV  and  RADIO 

VOICES  OF  "BERT  &  HARRY1 

(PIEL'S  BEER) 


CORAL  RECORDS 


Pers.  Mgr.: 
JOHN  MOSES 


GOULDING’ELLIOTT  •GRAHAM,  INC. 

420  LEXINGTON  AVE. 

NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 


Director: 
VIC  COWEN 


Fifty-first  p$5$n??rY  Anniversary 


Wednesday,  January  9,  1957 


Returned  to  Televsion  by  POPULAR  DEMAND 
"MAMA"  greets  Variety  on  its  Anniversary 

PEGGY  WOOD 


Congratulations  PftfelETY 


PAPA" 


JUD  LAIRE 


ROSEMARY  RICE 


as  " KATRIN ' 

in  "MAMA" 


DICK  VAN  PATTEN 


as  "NELS' 

in  "MAMA" 


Greetings  from 


DON  RICHARDSON 

Director  "MAMA" 
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Fifty- fir tt  p'fifcljEiff' "  Anniversary 


FAMILIAR  CALLERS 

AT  THE 

TV  AND  RADIO  STATIONS 
OF  THE  WORLD 


s** 


RALPH  ELLIS 


MANAGER 


*y 


*^*0 


**#??**»* 


Fremantle  of 
Canada  Ltd . 


108  Peter  St. 
Toronto 


And  Represented  In 

AUSTRALIA 
ARTRANSA  PTY.  LTD. 
SYDNEY 


JAPAN 

HOKUNAN  SHOJI  CO. 
TOKYO 


VENEZUELA 

TV  PRODUCTIONS  C.  A. 
CARACAS 


ITALY 

LIONELLO  TOROSSI 
ROME 
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Fifty-first  .  Aimiversary 


Wednesday,  January  9,  J957 


JOHN  NEWLAND 


Fifty-first  _  pffifefgff’  ,  Anniversary. 


.  Wednesday,  January  9,  1957 


HARRY  WISMER 


GENERAL  TELERADIO 

Television: 

“GENERAL  SPORTS  TIME" 

Sponsored  by  General  Tire  &  Rubber  Co. 

“BETHLEHEM  SPORTS  TIME" 

Sponsored  by  Bethlehem  Steel  Co. 

NATIONAL  LEAGUE  FOOTBALL 
NOTRE  DAME  FILMED  RECREATIONS 

Both  Sponsored  by  General  Tire  &  Rubber  Co. 

“THIS  WEEK  IN  SPORTS" 

For  International  News  Service 
Radio: 

“GENERAL  SPORTS  TIME" 

Sponsored  by  General  Tire  &  Rubber  Co. 

NATIONAL  LEAGUE  FOOTBALL 

Detroit  Lions-Chicago  Cardinals  (Mutual) 

NOTRE  DAME  FOOTBALL 

Complete  Schedule 

Broadcasting  Major  Sporting  Events  and  Special  Events 
Over  the  Mutual  Broadcasting  System 


I  Season's  Greetings 


STRACKE 


ABC  CHICAGO 


TEX  ANTOINE 

and  UNCLE  WETHBEE 


In  Our  8th  Year 


11:10  PM 

WRCA-TV 

IN  COLOR 

Monday  thru  Friday 


Brought  to  you  by 
CON-EDISON 


OLOGY  ENDEAVORS,  Inc. 
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Fifty* first  f/fiSSHEfir  Anniversary 


Wednesday*  January  9,  I957 


FRANK  BUNETTA 


DIRECTOR 


CAESAR'S  HOUR 


NBC-TV 


LEO 


HAL  JANIS 


EXECUTIVE  PRODUCER 


CAESAR'S  HOUR 


NBC-TV 


Wednesday  January  9,  1957 


Fifty-firit  pfitfSEFr  Annivertary 


Warmest  Regards 


Janet  Blair 


Management:  BAUM-NEWBORN 


Fifty-first  'P^SrIETy  Anniversary 


.  Wednesday  ^  January  9,  1957 


WGAL-TV 

Lancaster,  Penna. 
NBC  and  CBS 
AMERICA’S  10th  TV  MARKET 

•  917,320  TV  sets 

•  989,605  families 

•  3'/2  million  people 

•  $5%  billion 

annual  income 

•  $3%  billion 

retail  sates 


Channel  8  Multi-City  Market 


Harrisburg 

York 

Hanover 

Gettysburg 

Chambersburg 

Waynesboro 

Frederick 

Westminster 

Carlisle 

Sunbury 

Martinsburg 


Reading 
Lebanon 
Pottsville 
Hazleton  ' 
Shamokin 
Mount  Carmel 
Bloomsburg 
Lewisburg 
Lewistown 
Lock  Haven 
Hagerstown 


STEINMAN  STATION 
CLAIR  McCOLLOUGH,  Pres. 

Representative 

the  MEEKER  company,  inc. 

New  York  .Los  Angeles 

Chicago  San  Francisco 


DOHERTY,  CLIFFORD,  STEERS  &  SHENFIELD,  INC 

350  Fifth  Avenue 
New  York  I.  N.  Y. 
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Fifty-first  Anniversary 


STU  ERWIN 
SHOW 


PUBLIC  DEFENDER 
RACKET  SQUAD 


MY  LITTLE  MARGIE 


...and  only  major  motion 
picture  studio 
devoted  exclusively 
to  television  films. 


PASSPORT  TO 
DANGER 


SCREEN  DIRECTORS 
PLAYHOUSE 

TELEPHONE  TIME 


CHARLIE  FARRELL 
SHOW 

GALE  STORM 
SHOW 


'TO  PIONEER  IN  TV  PRODUCTION 

In  1947  HAL  ROACH  became  the  first  - 
major  Hollywood,  studio  to  convert  to  the 
exclusive  production  of  films  for  television. 


X!*in  major  tv  syndication 

First  studio  to  utilize  major  studio  production 
techniques,  in  TV  syndication  film . 


BLONDIE 
GUNS  OF  DESTINY 
FOREST  RANGER 


lf*IN  TV  COMMERCIAL  FILMS 

18-acre  lot,  offering  unequalled 
commercial  film  production  since  1948. 


STUDIOS 


HAL  ROACH/  JR.,-  Owner-President  and  Executive  Producer 
SIDNEY  S.  VAN  KEUREN,  Vice-President  and  General  Manager 


8822  W/ Washington  Blvd.,  Culver  City,  Calif.  •  TExas  0-3361  •  VErmont  9-2311 
729  Seventh  .Ave.,  New  York  City  •  Circle  5-41 35 


Fifty-firtt  'Annlvtrtary 


TTadnuday.  January  9,  1957 


The 

GEORGE  BURNS 
and 

GRACIE  ALLEN 
SHOW 


The 

BOB  CUMMINGS 
SHOW 

Crested  Sc  Produced  by 
PAUL  HENNING 
(A  LAURMAC  PRODUCTION) 


The 

PEOPLE’S  CHOICE 

Starring 

JACKIE  COOPER 

Created.  Ac  Produced  by 

IRVING  BRECHER 
.  (A  NORDEN  PRODUCTION) 


The 

MARIE  WILSON 
SHOW 

Created  by 
GEORGE  BURNS 

and 

BOB  FALLON 


JOSEPH 

GALLICCHIO 

Music  Director, 
Central  Division 
National  Broadcasting 
Company 


CARL  FISCHER 
CONCERT  HALL 

AIR  CONDITIONED 


Ideal  for: 

•  TV  REHEARSALS 

•  16  mm.  FILMS 

•  RECORDINGS 

•  AUDITIONS 

•  READINGS 

Convenient  Location 
Removable  Seating 
Reasonable  Rates 
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Fifty* first  Anniversary 
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BONNE  ANNEE 


-mam' 

...and  it’s  a  custom  that  grows  with  the  years! 

During  1956,  more  than  two-and-a-halj -million  people  jammed 
county  and  state  fairs,  theatres,  churches,  auditoriums,  the  WLS  Farm 
Progress  Show  and  Chicago’s  8th  Street  Theatre,  to  see  and  applaud 
their  favorite  WLS  entertainers. 

People,  crowds  of  them,  come  out  whenever  WLS  entertainers  appear. 

In  town,  village  and  city  it’s  the  same.  From  Galien,  Michigan  to 
Wabash,  Indiana— from  downtown  Chicago  to  Green  Bay,  Wisconsin— 
from  Kalamazoo  to  Kokomo— WLS  listeners  respond  to  personal 
appearances  just  as  they  respond  to  WLS  broadcasts. 

This  drawing  power  of  WLS  personalities  that  increases  year  after  year 
is  a  powerful  selling  story  for  WLS,  the  Station  That  Gets  Results. 


890  KILOCYCLES  •  50,000  WATTS  »  REPRESENTED  BY  BLAIR  t  COMPANY 


ONE  OF  AMERICA'S  LEADING 
TELEVISION  COMMERCIAL  PRODUCERS 


Owen 

iMurphy 

ecenf  Clients t  I  B  W 

irestono  Tiro  A  I 

Rubber  Co.  I 

American  Bakeries  Co.  I  *1  ♦ 

American  Tobacco  Co.  I  y  f  1  f  g 

Hr'ts.'*  1  roauctims,  Inc. 


Pharmaceutical  Co. 
Hills  Bros."  Coffee" 


723  SEVENTH  AVENUE  .  NEW  YORK  19,  N 


PLAZA  7-8144 


The  French  Broadcasting 
System  extends  greetings 
of  the  season  to  all  •  •  « 
and  we  hope  that  1957 
will  tighten  the  bonds 
of  friendship  between 
France  and  the  United 
States  .  .  •  while  we  work 
together,  through  radio, 
toward  greater  under¬ 
standing  and  a  closer 
relationship. 

PIERRE  CRENESSE, 
Director# 


\fedn«day,  January  9,  1957 


Fifty-firtl  pftfflETY  Anniversary 
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Best  Wishes  on  Your  51  sf  Anniversary 


Milton  Berle 


Fifty-first  pfi &IETY  Anniversary 


Wednesday,  January  9,  1957 


m 


NEW  YORK 

756  Seventh  Avenue 
PLaza  7-7895 


CHICAGO 

152  East  Superior  Street 
SUperior  7-9045 


HOLLYWOOD 

7313  Santa  Monica  Blvd. 


Producers  of  Industrial  Shows 
for  leading  companies  and  Ad¬ 
vertising  Agencies  — 

Exclusive  representatives  of  Cel- 
lomatic  projection  for  TV  com¬ 
mercials  and  sales  meetings. 


Recent  Clients  Include: 


NABISCO 


UNDERWOOD 


PONTIAC 


CAMPBELL  SOUPS 


KELLOGG’S 


AMERICAN  CYANAMID 


LIPTON 


GENERAL  MOTORS  AMERICAN  MOTORS 


WESTINGHOUSE 


COLGATE-PALMOLIVE 


season’s  greetings 


To  all  our  clients,  suppliers  and  friends  and 
looking  forward  to  another  year  of  your 
wonderful  cooperation. 

ATV  FILM  PRODUCTIONS,  INC. 

35-01  North*™  Boul*v«rd  LI.C.  I,  N.Y.  EX*t*r  2-4949 

MICKEY  SCHWARZ  AND  ALL  HIS  EMPLOYEES 


Season's  Greetings 


JIM  CONWAY 


CBS,  Chicago 
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Fifty- first  Anniversary 


TKa  CmA  ^r 

<yiCk  ML 

to  Im^o  H*  hdibM 

%J 

'tfod/h  1 4"  Cd/wt*  j&i/^c 
tyt  $u>k  im  iMsi 
f^r<A-  jpfaux.- 


YOUNG  &  RUBICAM,  INC. 

/ 

ADVERTISING 


New  York  •  Chicago  *  Detroit  •  San  Francisco  •  Los  Angeles  •  Hollywood  •  Montreal  •  Toronto 


fifty-first  Anniversary 


Wednesday,  January  9,  1957 


Wilbur  Stark  •  Jerry  Layton,  Inc. 

Radio  and  Television  Productions 


6  East  45th  Street 
New  York,  New  York 


HeNRY  J.  MUK8SEN,  President  and  Chairman  of  the  Board 
of  Plel  Bros.,  puts  It  this  way:  “There’s  no  doubt  that  Bert  and 
Harry  sold  themselves.  However,  without  Spot’s  flexibility  and 
great  cumulative  audiences,  they  never  would  have  made  the 
grade  so  fast.They  are  established 

salesmen  and  stars  In  their  own  „ 

right,  thanks  to  Y&R  and  Spot  SP0T  SALES 

Radio  and  Television.” 


HAVE  A  HAPPY 


CAROL  REED 

Monday  thru  Saturday 
CBS-TV 

RAIN  OR  SHINE 
LATE  WEATHER 
SIX  O'CLOCK  REPORT 


WILLIAM  0.  HARBACH 

PRODUCER 

“STEVE  ALLEN  SHOW” 


PHIL  LEVENS 

DIRECTOR 

“TREASURE  HUNT” 

NBC-TV 
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*  fifty- first  p$B5IE*Fv  Anniversary 


Happy  51st ! 


ROBERT  MONTGOMERY 

PRESENTS 


Monday  Evonings 
NBOTV,  9»1»:30  P.M.,  E.S.T. 


NATALIE  CORE 

Fashion  and  Beauty  Editor 

"HOME" 

NBC-TV 

Hostess  for  A  &  P 

"GUY  LOMBARDO  SHOW" 

WRCA-TV 

Commentator 

WARNER'S  FASHION  SHOWS 

NBC  COLOR-TV 


DAVID  DROWN 

DIRECTOR 

"STANLEY" 

NBC-TV 


A  Max  Liebman  Production 
Direction:  WILLIAM  MORRIS 


NORM  BARRY 


CHICAGO 


Management:  MCA 


j  i  m  coy 

ANNOUNCER  -  NARRATOR  -  ACTOR  ~ 


Registry:  MU  8-8400 


GREETINGS  TO 


ALAN  M.  FISHBURN 

TV  *  RADIO  •  STAGE  •  FILMS 

333  North  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago  1,  Illinois 


Proudest  baby  in  showbiz— COLOR  TV 


This  baby  has  a  right  to  be  proud.  It’s  the  fastest  growing,  most  exciting  baby  in  all  of 
show  business.  Just  a  year  ago  Big  Color  television  became  a  practical  commercial  reality. 
To  date  over  100,000  color  TV  sets  have  been  sold  by  RCA  Victor  alone.  On  just  one 
network— NBC -TV— you  can  now  see  color  every  night !  RCA  Victor  co-sponsors  three  of  the  highest  rated 
TV  shows:  "Producers’  Showcase,”  Saturday  Color  Carnival  and  the  Perry  Como  Show—  all  in  color. 
Color  TV  has  added  a  completely  new  dimension  to  home  entertainment. 


RCA  PIONEERED  AND  DEVELOPED  COMPATIBLE  COLOR  TELEVISION 


Fifty* first  PSSsUBfr  Anniveraary 


VednesJay,  January  9,  1957 


people  dial  for  content . . . 
not  cable 

If  you  are  told  that  network  cables  somehow  endow  a  program  with  a  cer¬ 
tain  indefinable  “prestige”— remember  this : 

When  it  comes  to  film  programs ,  most  viewers  can’t  tell 
non- network  from  network  shows ,  or  mis-identify  them • 

That’s  the  highlight  finding  of  a  study  by  Qualitative  Research,  Inc. 

The  survey  makes  clear  that  as  far  as  film  programs  are  concerned,  there 
is  no  such  animal  as  “network  prestige.”  There  can’t  be.  Fact  is,  most 
viewers  don’t  know  non-network  from  network  shows.  Chances  are  they 
don’t  care.  People  dial  for  content-not  cable. 

Call  or  write  Katz  Sales  Development  for  the  complete  report,  as  well  as  a 
study  on  wholesaler  (food  and  drug)  preferences  in  TV  advertising. 

The  Katz  Agency,  Inc. 

National  Advertising  Representatives  •  U77  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  22,  N.  Y.  •  PLaza  9-U60 


Smokestacks  have  always  been 
a  symbol  of  activity  in  our  Ohio 
River  Valley.  They  came  to  us 
first  aboard  the  picturesque 
stemwheelers  that  opened  this 
region  to  phenomenal  growth. 
They  stayed  to  multiply  and  mul¬ 
tiply  above  busy  mills  and  fac¬ 
tories  whose  industrial  worth  to- 
day  —  in  the  Huntington- 
Charleston  heart  alone  —  ex¬ 
ceeds  one  billion  dollars! 
Nowhere  in  America  is  there 
such  a  panorama  of  business  un¬ 
der  full  steam  as  in  the  100-plus 
counties  served  by  the  four-state 
span  of  WSAZ-TV.  Here  live 
nearly  a  million  families  with  an¬ 
nual  buying  power  close  to  four 
billion  dollars  —  a  symbol  of 
booming  productivity  making 
this  America’s  23rd  TV  market. 
Your  advertising,  cuts  a  smart 
bow  wave  when  you  consign  it 
to  WSAZ-TV,  only  TV  station 
covering  the  whole  area.  Any 
Katz  office  can  write  the  ticket. 


Affiliated  with  Radio  Stations 
WSAZ,  Huntington  &  WGKV,  Charleston 
LAWRENCE  H.  ROGERS,  PRESIDENT 
Represented  by  The  Katz  Agency 


GEORGE 

SKINNER 

SHOW 

WABC  -  RADIO 

Mon.  thru  Sat.,  6-3:55  AM, 


Mgt.i  William  Morris  Agency 


Yours  in  All  Kinds  of  Weather 


P.  J.  HOFF 


WBBM-TV  Weatherman 


IN  CHICAGO 


MORGAN  BEATTY 


NBC  •  NEWS  •  NBC-TV 

CHICAGO 
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...terribly  English 

"Anyone  feel  like  taking  a  look  at  some  rather  good 
English  films  ?  They’ve  been  a  spiffing  success  on  TV  at  home. 
And  they’re  terribly  —  but  terribly  —  English. 

Classical  stuff,  and  dramas  —  that  sort  of  thing. 

But  not  stuffy,  you  know,  just  terribly  entertaining. 

Well,  I  mean  to  say,  you’ve  only  got  to  look  who’s  in  them  — 
Margaret  Leighton,  Laurence  Harvey,  Anna  Massey, 

Hugh  Griffith,  Moira  Lister,  Felix  Aylmer,  Emlyn  Williams, 
Dorothy  Tutin,  boys  and  girls  like  that.  And  you  know  how 
well  this  terribly  English  stuff  goes  down  on  Broadway. 

Would  you  mind  awfully  if  I  put  my  bowler  down  here  ? 
Look  I’ll  show  you  the  list ...” 


TRANSATLANTIC  THEATRE 

produced  for  Associated-Rcdiffusion  by  John  Clements. 

A  month  in  the  country,  Ivan  Turgenev,  directed  Robert  Hamer. 
with  Margaret  Leighton ,  Laurence  Harvey ,  Geoffrey  Keen, 

Michael  Gough,  Zena  Walker ,  Charles  Lloyd.  Pack . 

the  pay  off,  directed  John  Moxey. 

with  Edward  Chapman ,  Avis  Scott,  Jackie  Collins . 

the  green  of  the  year,  directed  Robert  Hamer. 
with  Anna  Massey,  John  Merivale,  Perlita  Neilson . 

the  salt  land,  directed  Michael  Macowan. 
with  Peter  Wynegarde ,  David  Peel ,  Clare  Austin. 

the  clay  and  the  flame,  directed  John  Moxey. 
with  John  Robinson,  Perlita  Neilson,  J.  Leslie  Frith, 

Charles  Lloyd  Pack,  Hugh  Griffith,  Eileen  Way. 

the  golden  cuckoo,  directed  Dennis  Johnston. 

with  Felix  Aylmer,  Charles  Victor,  Moira  Lister ,  Dermot  Walsh . 

the  wild  duck,  Henrik  Ibsen,  directed  Charles  Crichton. 

with  Enityn  Williams,  Dorothy  Tutin,  Angela  Baddeley,  Michael  Gough. 

All  these  plays  are  90  minutes  long,  and  have 
,  natural  breaks  for  commercials. 


For  further  information  and  promotion  material  contact  the  Film  Sales  Department, 
Associated-Rediffusion  Limited ,  Television  House ,  Kingsmay,  London,  W.C.2. 
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Harold  Jovien's 

PREMIERE  ARTISTS 
and  PRODUCTIONS 

AGENCY 

Sunset  and  Carol,  Hollywood  46,  Calif.  Cr.  4-5488 

BILL  PUTNEY,  Associate 

Proudly  representing  the  following  shows  and 
personalities  for  Television,  Radio,  Personal 
Appearances  and  Recordings 

Programs : 

PETER  POTTER'S  "JUKE  BOX  JURYM 
THE  INA  RAY  HUTTON  SHOW 
MIKE  STOKEY  PRESENTS 
JUNIOR  RECORD  JURY 
HILO  HATTIE  SHOW 
IF  YOU  HAD  THE  MONEY 
HOLLYWOOD  ICETIME 
HARRY  BABBIT  SHOW 
GENE  NORMAN  SHOW 

TV  Hosts  and  Disc  Jockeys 
HARRY  BABBITT— (CBS) 

BILL  BALLANCE— KFWB,  Hollywood 
FRANK  EVANS— KDAY,  Santa  Monica 
PAUL  MASTERSON— ABC 
JACK  McCOY— ABC-TV 
LOUIS  QUINN— KHJ-TV,  Hollywood 
RALPH  STORY— $64,000  Challenge 
DICK  WHITTINGHILL— KMPC  &  KTTV-TV,  Hollywood 

Personalities : 

RUSH.  ADAMS— Diamond  Records 
VAN  ALEXANDER— Gordon  MacRae  Show  . 
RANDY  BROOKS— Decca  Records 
KAY  BROWN— ABC-TV,  Decca  Records 

OLLIE  FRANKS 
HOOSIER  HOT  SHOTS 
EDDIE  KEELEY—  KTLA 
GEORGE  LIBERACE 
BILLY  MAY 

ELLA  MAE  MORSE— Capitol  Records 
LOUISE  O'BRIEN— CBS 
GAYLA  PEEVEY— Columbia  Records 

PIED  PIPERS 

JERI  SOUTHERN— Decca  Records 
KITTY  WHITE— Mercury  Records 

T elevision  Producers-Directors 
TOM  BELCHER— NBC 
JERRY  BOWNE— NBC 
JIM  HOBSON — Lawrence  Welle  Shows 
BOB  LEHMAN— Truth  or  Consequences 
HARFIELD  WEEDIN— ABC-TV 


With 

lied 

WliiteA, 


BROOKS 

COSTUME  CO. 

3  WEST  61st  STREET 
NEW  YORK  CITY 


SPECIALIZING  IN  THEATRICAL  PROBLEMS 
Annuities— Retirement  Plant — Estate  Planning 

LAURANCE  WINKLER 

/  All  Kinds  of  Insurance 
SO  East  42nd  St.,  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 


J 


Y 


S 

A 

V 
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LAMBS  CLUB 

NEW  YORK 


miami  beach 

now... in  its  sunniest  splendor! 


Bright  end  dashing  in  the  winter  sun, 
this  vivacious  queen  of  all  resort  cities 
glitters  for  eight  miles  along  the  gold 
and  blue  shores  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean! 

Be  here .  •  •  Be  a  part  of  all  the  fun  and 
make  this  winter  an  unforgettable 
experience  in  the  sunshine. 


jyj  COUPON  Room  V71 ,  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Miami  Beach  39,  Florida 

FOR  FREE  * p,an  M,ami  ®each  . . ^ . * . . 

Pleas#  send  Information  on . . . Hotels . . . Apartmenti 

BRILLIANTLY  Nam.. _ _ _ _ 

ILLUSTRATED  _ _ 

BROCHURE  at i _  . StatO . . 


HERB  SANFORD 


-Producer- 


GARRY  MOORE  SHOW 
CBS-TV 


CORT  STEEN 


DIRECTOR 


VOICE  OF  FIRESTONE 


ABC-TV 


MU  2-0132 
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Hailey,  Canadian  TV 
Writer,  Nets  63G  From 
3  Plays;  2  Sold  to  Fix 

Ottawa. 

Arthur  Hailey,  suburban  Toronto 
former  p.r.-&-adman  now  cleaning 
up  on  tv,  ha^  earned  more  than 
$63,000  from  his  first  three  tv  plays 
in  the  past  nine  months;  and  two 
of  them  are  still  bringing  returns. 
Film  rights  to  two  have  brought  a 
total  of  $44,000,  plus  5%  of  the 
profits  of  Hall  Bartlett  Produc¬ 
tions’  forthcoming  film  of  his 
‘"Flight  Into  Danger,”  along  with 
$6,000  for  scripting  it. 

He  has  sold  his  Ihird,  “Time 
Lock,”  to  Romulus  Films  of  Eng¬ 
land,  for  a  flat  $22,500,  and  his 
agent,  Maeve  Southgate,  has  had 
film  nibbles  for  his  second 
“Shadow  of  Suspicion.”  (“F.I.D.” 
pic  price  was  $21,5&0;  plus  5%). 

Hailey  has  just?  sold  a  fourth 
one-hour  tv  script,  his  first  comedy 
— “See-saw” — to  Canadian  Broad¬ 
casting  Corp,  for  production  soon, 
after  which  it  will  be  offered  in 
N.Y.  (“Flight  Into  Danger”  was 
first  rejected  by  a  U.S.  network  as 
“unsuitable  for  television,”  then 
accepted  by  CBC. ) 

“Time  Lock”  would  have  been 
sold  to  BBC-TV — on  kinescope  like 
“Flight  Into  Danger”  — but  the 
film  sale  killed  that  (as  sale  of 
“Flight”  did  a  projected  NBC  live 
repeat).  And  BBC’s  planned  use 
of  the  CBC  “Shadow  of  Suspicion” 
kinnie  was  stymied  because  its 
music  was  integrated  into  the  dia¬ 
log  track.  Since  a  recording  of 
Toronto  Symphony  Orchestra  had 
been  used,  re-telecast  would  have 
meant  a  hefty .  payment  to  all  its 
sidemen,  which  BBC  couldn’t  af¬ 
ford.  However,  BBC  may  still  do 
it  live.  All  three  of  Hailey’s  plays 
have  been  done  on  U.  S.  tv. 

NEW  YORKERS  GET 
OKAY  ON  FRISCO  TT 

San  Francisco. 

FCC  has  granted  authorization 
for  UHF  channel  26  in  Frisco  to 
Plaza  Radio  and  TV  Co.,  a  New 
York  firm  situated  at  551  Fifth 
Ave. 

Firm  is  half  owned  by  Alex 
Rosenman,  ad  exec  and  part  owner 
of  WCAN-TV,  Milwaukee,  with  the 
remaining  half  split  between  Eliot 
Hyman,  head  of  Associated  Artists 
Productions,  and  David  M.  Harris, 
camera  and  hi-fi  importer. 

Firm  figured  on  first-year  capital 
investment  of  $244,000,  with  first- 
year  cost  of  operations  at  $264,000. 
First-year  gross  was  figured  at 
$300,000,  with  net  of  $36,000. 
Transmitter  would  b.e  on  San 
Bruno  Mountain,  where  VHF 
KRON  and  KQED  now  have  trans¬ 
mitters. 

There  was  no  indication  when 
broadcasting  would  start,  and  there 
was  no  opposition  to  application 
before  the  FCC. 

GE  Signs  Off  on  Frisco 
Shortwave  Operation 

Washington. 

General  Electric  Co.  has  termi¬ 
nated  operation  of  its  shortwave 
radio  station,  KGEI,  near  San 
Francisco.  Company  advised  FCC 
last  week  that  growth  of  AM  and 
the  rapid  development  of  tv  in 
Latin  America  have  reduced  short¬ 
wave  listening  in  recent  years. 

Tn  addition,  GE  stated,  techno¬ 
logical  developments  in  other  types 
of  international  communications 
have  been  “extremely  rapid”  since 
1939  arid  have  largely  supplanted 
information  services  “which  short¬ 
wave  radio  was  once  so  uniquely 
able  to  perform.” 

Termination  of  KGEI  leaves 
only  one  International  radio  sta¬ 
tion  still  operating  commercially 
in  the  U.S.— WRUL  in  Boston. 
Various  shortwave  stations,  how¬ 
ever,  are  operating  under  lease  to 
the  Voice  of  America. 


Kathy  Godfrey  Back 

With  Sat.  Aft.  Format 

Kathy  Godfrey,  who  was  dropped 
from  ,  her  morning  strip  stint  on 
CBS  Radio  a  few  months  ago.  re¬ 
turns  to  the  web  Jan.  12  with  a 
new  Saturday  afternoon  format. 
She’ll  move  into  the  1  to  1:30  p  in; 
spot,  replacing  “City  .Hospital, 
which  is  being  dropped. 

New  slotting  for  Miss  Godfrey 
also  means  that  Stan  Davis,  wn 
was  scheduled  to  leave  CBS 
staff  producer,  will  stay  on  to  o 
the  show. 
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Lionel  TOiitett 


0  VOICES 

ON 

TERRYTOONS’ 


GENE  DEITCH 
TOM  MORRISON 


NEW  ADVENTURE  CARTOON  SERIES 

TO  BE  RELEASED  SOON  ON  “CAPTAIN  KANGAROO" 
OVER  THE  CBS  TELEVISION  NETWORK 


©  1956  -  TERRYTOONS,  A  DIVISION  OF  CBS  TELEVISION  FILM  SALES,  INC. 


Mouska  Congratulations 


from 

JIMMIE  DODD 


Now  It’s  For 
I  Vid  Lang  Syne  ] 

Let  By  GORDON  IRVING  J 

Glasgow. 

Commercial  jingles  will  take  the 
place  of  Auld  Lang  Syne  within 
another  nine  months.  Indie  tv  is 
about  to  crash  into  the  show  biz 
market  in  this  northern  half  of 
the  United  Kingdom,  where  the 
dignified  BBC  so  far  holds  the 
monopoly  of  listeners  and  viewers 

Overall  swingaround  of  the  pub 
lie  to  tv  is  certain  to  hit  cinemas 
and  live  theatres  even  more  strong¬ 
ly..  -  thair  .  hitherto.  Operators-  ~of- 
“live”  shows,  both  legit  and  vaude, 
will  have  to  pull  out  every  stop 
to  combat  the  increasing  and  seri 
ous  competition  of  tv. 

Program  contracting  company 
for  Scotland  will  be  the  newly- 
formed  Scottish  Television  Ltd.,  a 
firm  headed  by  Roy  Thomson,  a 
know  -  how  Canadian  newspaper 
owner,  who  has  already  established 
himself  at  Edinburgh  by  control¬ 
ling  the  Scotsman  Publications, 
newspaper  group  publishing  a 
morning,  evening  and  weekly  sheet. 

Thomson  is  bringing  Transatlan¬ 
tic  hustle  and  know-how  to  the  job 
of  operating  indie  Scot  tv.  He  is 
a  firm  believer  in  Scot  programs 
for  the  Auld  Lang  Syne  public,  and 
will  cater  largely  for  local  tastes. 

Aim  of  Scottish  Television  Ltd. 
is  to  provide  viewers  here  with 
25%  of  local  programs,  majority 
beamed  from  the  first  Scottish 
Television  Theatre  in  premises  of 
the  former  historic  Theatre  Royal, 
where  the  last  live  show,  the  pan- 
tomine  “Robinson  Crusoe,”  winds 
Feb.  16.  IPs  hoped  about  half  of 
the  Scot  contributions  will  be 
beamed  back  to  England  on  the 
national  indie-tv  network. 


|  Look  To  U.S.  Shows _ [ 

American  tv  shows,  such  as  “I 
Love  Lucy,”  are  likely  to  get  a 
big  innings  as  the  Scot  service  ab¬ 
sorbs  the  national  network  pro¬ 
grams.  Service  will  aid  U.S.  per¬ 
formers  in  making  their  names 
better  known  here. 

Success  of  such  tv  programs  is 
already  assured  because  of  the 
popularity  of  U.S.  performers  with  I 
Scot  audiences.  This  has  been  re¬ 
vealed  via  top  demand  for  Amer¬ 
ican  stage,  film  and  disk  stars  at 
the  No.  1  vaudery  here,  the  Glas¬ 
gow  Empire,  so  efficiently  man¬ 
aged  for  Val  Parnell’s  Moss  Em¬ 
pires’  chain  by  local  manager 
Frank  Mathie. 

Roy  Thomson  and  his  firm  tee- 
off  operations  mid-February,  with 
headquarters  at  the  Television 
Theatre  Royal  in  Glasgow.  He  has 
already  chosen  as  his  senior  pro¬ 
gram  executive  Rai  Purdy,  who  has 
worked  with  CBS  Television  in 
New  York.  Purdy  is  due  in  from 
his  Vancouver  home  in  mid- Janu¬ 
ary  and  wall  set  up  his  base  in 
Glasgow. 

Initial  programs  are  likely  to 
be  launched  to  coincide  with  the 
Edinburgh  International  Festival 
in  August. 

The  Scot  tv  operation  will  form 
a  useful  training  ground  for  pro¬ 
ducers,  stage  managers  and  tech¬ 
nical  staff. 

The  Theatre  Royal,  where  Sir 
Harry  Lauder  sang  “I  Love  A  Las¬ 
sie”  in  1905  pantomine  for  its  first 
public  airing,  is  being  re-equipped 
as  an  up-to-date  tv  theatre,  with 
kinescope  room,  executive  office 
suites,  modern  tv  control  rooms, 
orch  rostrum  and  audience  circle 
seats. 

The  national  ITV  network  will 
feed  into  Scotland  a  national  news- 
bulletin  several  times  a  day.  Scot 
news  will  be  added,  and  film  will 
largely  be  used  to  cover  outside 
news  events. 

Vaude  stars  not  available  at 
nights  because  of  live  perform¬ 
ances  will  have  their  shows  filmed 
during  the  day,  and  transmitted  in 
the  evenings. 

Thomson  will  launch  a  compaign 
to  find  new  stars  and  new  faces. 
He  will  also  feature  Scot  charac¬ 
ters  on  magazine  programs.  Wom¬ 
en’s  programs  will  have  special 
attention. 

A  tuneup  campaign  to  get  Scots 
acclimatised  to  commercial  tv  is 
already  under  way.  TV  exhibitions 
are  being  arranged  in  main  cen¬ 
ters,  culminating  in  a  big  national 
tv  exhibition  in  Glasgow  in  May. 
Viewers  will  be  encouraged  to  al¬ 
ter  their  sets  to  catch  the  alterna¬ 
tive  program  in  August. 


On  ABC-TV: 

Wednesday  Night  Fights 


LYN  MURRAY 


"SHOWER  OF  STARS" 

"THE  BOING-BOING  SHOW" 


Management 

LESTER  LINSK 
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MUSICAL  DIRECTOR 


“ TWENTY  ONE ” 

For  Geritol 
NBC-TV 


“YOU’RE  ON  YOUR  OWN” 

For  Hazel  Bishop 
CBS-TF 


“TIC  TAC  DOUGH ” 

For  Mentholatum 
And  Tootsie  Roll 
NBC-TV 


“EDGE  OF  NIGHT ” 

For  Tide 
CBS-TF 


“WINKY  DINK  AND  YOU” 

CBS-TF 


Composer  and  Musical 
Director  for  Films  on 

“CAPTAIN  KANGAROO ’ 

CBS-TF 


PAUL  TAUBMAN'S 


clulr 

30  Central  Park  South 
NEW  YORK  CITY 
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PETER  ARNELL 


CREATOR  AND  PRODUCER 


TELEVISION  PROGRAMS 


Exclusive  Management 
ASHLEY-STEINER,  INC. 

Press  Representative 
SOLTERS,  O'ROURKE  &  SABINSON 


THANK  YOU 


IKE  EISENHOWER 

WINNIE  CHURCHILL 

BENNY  GURION 

MENDY  FRANCE 

ADLAI  STEVENSON 

TONY  EDEN 

DICKY  NIXON 
and 

ESTY  KEFAUVER 

Allen  Siuifjt 


*  Name  Dropper  and  Star  of  'Popeye.* 
New  York's  Top-Rated  Children’s 
Show 


les  lear 

★  ★  ★ 

The  All  NEW  " WELCOME  TRAVELERS "  Show 

Starring  TOMMY  BARTLETT 

★ 

STOPOVER  with  JOE  E.  BROWN 

★ 

MIRACLES  CAN  HAPPEN 

Starring  PAT  O'BRIEN 

★ 

FORTUNE  IN  FAITH  with 

DR.  PRESTON  BRADLEY 

★ 

LESLIE  ANN  DAYtime  Starring 
COWBOY  BOB  ATCHER  with  JIMMY  SKIPALONG 

TATTLER  and  CHIEF  SWIFTWIND 

★ 

ASSIGNMENT  CHICAGO 
Dramatic  Adventure  Series 
Shot  on  Actual  Location  in  Chicago 
Produced  by  BREWSTER  MORGAN  and  LES  LEAR 

LES  LEAR  PRODUCTIONS 

Hotel  Sherman,  Chicago  1,  III. 

JACK  CHASE  HANK  KOVAL 

CHICAGO  HOLLYWOOD 


10,080  Peso  Price  Stymies  Growtli 
Of  Argentine  TV;  Quiz  Tops  Ratings 


Buenos  Aires. 

There  is  still  a  big  question- 
mark  against  the  future  of  tv  in 
Argentina.  Mainly  because  of  the 
high  operation  cost  in  relation  to 
the  70,000  odd  sets  in  use,  which 
make  the  medium  expensive  for 
the  average  sponsor. 

Interest  in  purchasing  sets  is 
much  greater,  but  the  average 
10,000  peso  ($550)  price  of  sets  is 
too  high  for  most  citizens,  even  on 
the  installment  plan. 

The  authorities  are  making  vali¬ 
ant  efforts  to  improve  tv  operation 
and  programming,  presumably  re¬ 
alizing  they  must  make  the  medium 
salesworthy  for  potential  bank- 
rollers,  and  for  possible  purchas¬ 
ers  of  the  existing  tv  license  and 
others  to  come. 

The  Central  Bank  recently  re¬ 
leased  $130,000  in  foreign  ex¬ 
change  to  free  a  shipment  of 
spares,  cameras,  orthicons,  tubes, 
etc.,  blocked  for  months  in  the 
U.S.  for  lack  of  finance. 

Rehearsals  are  now  carried  out  i 
with  cameras  and  a  locally  built 
electronic  prompt  system  in¬ 
stalled. 

A  system  of  coaxial  cables  to 
Mar  del  Plata,  Rosario  and  Uru¬ 
guay  will  increase  the  size  of  audi¬ 
ences,  and  there  will  be  program 
interchange  with  Uruguayan  tv 
now  that  the  first  channel  is  in  op¬ 
eration  across  the  River  Plate. 

The  Communications  Ministry 
has  drafted  tv  regulations,  taking 
into  account  future  installation  of 
ai  least  two  more  tv  channels.  As 
this  is  one  of  the  better  managed 
Ministries  since  the  1955  Revolu¬ 
tion,  and  postal,  telephonic  and 
telegraphic  services  improved 
greatly,  this  law  is  expected  to  be 
better  than  some  thought  up  re¬ 
cently.. 

Plans  by  U.S.  set  manufacturers 
with  a  stake  in  local  tv,  to  assume 
operation  of  local  tv  channels,  as 
a  means  of  selling  sets,  have  been 
stymied  by  lack  of  coin,  as  the  Ar¬ 
gentine  Government  has  a  backlog 
of  debt  owing  to  them,  left  by  the 
Peron  mal-administration. 

The  top  Trendex  rating  is  held 
by  the  “Odol  Pregunta  Por  100,000 
Pesos'*  (Odol  Double  or  Nothing 
Quiz)  on  Mondays  at  9:30  p.m. 
Carlos  d’Agostino,  the  quizmaster, 
is  the  top  radio  and  tv  personality 
and  a  seven-year  moppet,  Freddy 
Chaplin,  who  has  reached  the  25,- 
000  peso  lap  with  astonishing 
knowledge  of  Greek  mythology,  is 
the  tv  sensation.  J.  Walter  Thomp¬ 
son  handles  this  program  for  Odol. 

McCann-Erickson  has  a  Ducilo 


(duPont)  sponsored  “Entry  For¬ 
bidden”  program  for  men  only  on 
Sundays  at  8:30  p.m.,  which  has 
built  up  a  big  quality  marquee  au¬ 
dience,  featuring  phases  of  Buenos 
Aires  life  not  readily  known  by  the 
public. 

Program  costs  run  to  around 
$1,000  for  filming  a  complete  30- 
min.  program,  including  time. 

ATLANTA  AM  STATION 
SOLD  FOR  $500,000 

Atlanta. 

Stan  Raymond,  Zenas  Sears  and 
Dorothy  Lester,  lessees  or  radio 
station  WAOK  for  the  past  two 
and  a  half  years,  have  purchased 
the  mill  for  $500,000  from  J.  W. 
Woodruff,  Sr.,  Columbus,  Ga.,  fin¬ 
ancier  and  industrialist  and  pio¬ 
neer  in  Georgia  radio  circles. 

WAOK,  which  operated  for  many 
years  as  WATL,  was  one  of  Atlan¬ 
ta’s  oldest  radio  stations,  dating 
almost  as  far  back  as  WSB  and 
WGST,  who  waged  a  nip  and  tuck 
battle  for  “first  on  the  air”  honors 
in  radio’s  infancy. 

Original  license  was  to  WJTL 
and  station  was  then  operated  by 
Oglethorpe  U.  Station  has  grown 
from  teapot  caliber  to  5  kw.  power. 
Call  letters  were  changed  to  WATL 
after  Woodruff  bought  it.  The 
three  Atlantans  leased  station  and 
changed  call  letters  to  WAOK  and 
switched  policy  to  point  it  at  Negro 
listeners.  It  is  considered  one  of 
the  most  successful  operations  of 
its  type  in  the  country. 

Raymond  is  new  president  of 
company  that  will  operate  WAOK. 

Odessa,  Tex. — Jack  C.  Vaughn 
and  Grady  H.  Vaughn  Jr.,  Dallas 
businessmen,  have  filed  with  the 
FCC  for  authority  to  buy  a  50% 
interest  in  KOSA-TV  here  for  $20,- 
000. 


Pitt  KDKA-TV  Program 
Changes  in  Anticipation 
Of  Another  VHF  Soon 

Pittsburgh. 

Additional  changes  on  the 
KDKA-TV  local  programming  front 
have  just  been  announced  by  Jer¬ 
ome  (Tad)  Reeves,  new  general 
manager  of  the  Westinghouse  video 
operation  here.  Early  evening 
quarter-hour  segments  are  being 
eliminated  and  half-hour  sessions 
will  be  substituted  in  line  with 
new  formats  being  set  in  expecta¬ 
tion  of  competition  in  the  near  fu¬ 
ture  in  this  presently  single-chan¬ 
nel  market. 

Longtime  strip  show  of  folk  mu¬ 
sic  by  EZC  Ranch  Gals,  sponsored 
by  Wilkens  Jewelry  Co.,  is  being 
dropped  and  bankroller  will  get,  in 
lieu  of  present  15  minutes  Mon¬ 
day  through  Friday,  half  an  hour 
once  weekly.  What  that  single  shot 
will  consist  of  hasn't  been  deter¬ 
mined  yet. 

“Tonight  in  Pittsburgh,”  inter¬ 
view  program  featuring  Harold  V. 
Cohen,  Post-Gazette  drama  and 
movie  critic  and  Variety  rnugg 
here,  and  his  wife,  Stephanie  Dia¬ 
mond,  will  also  be  pulled  in.  In¬ 
stead  of  three  quarter-hours,  they’ll 
do  one  half-hour  weekly.  Duqusne 
Brewing  Co.,  with  two  quarter- 
hour  “Time  Out”  stanzas  Tuesdays 
and  Thursdays,  has  also  been  of¬ 
fered  one  half-hour  in  the  7:30-8 
slot,  same  as  the  others.  That’ll 
give  KDKA-TV  two  evening  half- 
hours  a  week  outside  the  local 
program  level  for  sponsored  syn¬ 
dicated  shows. 

Changes  are  effective  Jan.  14, 
but  are  still  temporary  at  best 
since  that’s  network  option  time 
and  those  periods  will  naturally  go 
to  NBC  as  soon  as  KDKA-TV  be¬ 
comes  a  basic  affiliate  of  that  web. 
This  will  take  place  just  as  soon  as 
another  channel  is  in  operation 

When  that  will  be  is  anybody* 
guess  but  there  have  been  persist¬ 
ent  reports  that  appeals  holding  up 
both  Channels  4  and  11  here  may 
be  settled  in  a  few  months,  _ 
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West  Berlin  Show  Biz  Summary 

By  HANS  HOEHN 

.  Berlin. 

Despite  the  fact  that  West  Berlin,  located  behind  the  Iron 
Curtain,  is  geographically  considerably  handicapped,  there  is  more 
going  on  here  than  in  most  W-European  capitals.  About  500  pix 
are  annually  shown,  big-scale  Festivals  are  regularly  rolling  up, 
top  foreign  ensembles  and  performers  keep  finding  their  way  to 
Berlin.  1956  has  probably  been  a  record  for  W-Berlin.  No  other 
local  postwar  year  has  seen  so  many  show  biz  events  as  the  last  one. 

Here,  W-Berlin’s  show  biz  of  1956  in  capsulated  superlatives: 

Best  film — foreign  . “La  Strada”  (Italy) 

Best  film — domestic  . “Captain  of  Koepenick” 

Most  depressing  film . “Nuit  &  Breuillard”  (French) 

Best  play  . “Diary  of  Anne  Frank” 

Best  acting — male  . . Walter  Frank  in  “Anne  Frank” 

'  Best  acting — female  . . . .  Grete  Mosheim 

in  “Long  Day’s  Journey  Into  Night” 

Best  acting — foreign  . Jean-Louis  Barrault 

in  “Le  personnage  combattant” 

Best  jazz  presentation . Modern  Jazz  Quartet 

Most  popular  jazzman . . . Lionel  Hampton 

Best  jazz  arranger  . Stan  Kenton 

Best  cabaret  group  . . . Stachelschweine 

(Porcupines  of  W-Berlin) 
Best  cabaret  program ......  “Schiess  Mich,  Tell”  (Shoot  me,  Tell) 

Most  glamorous  event  . “Holiday  on  Ice” 

Best  circus  . . . . Circus  -Althoff 

Best  radio  station . . AFN-Berlin 

Best  Ballet  . . N.  Y.  C.  Ballet 

Most  perfect  gentleman . . . William  Holden. 

Funniest  personality  .• . . .  Bob  Hope 

Highlight  of  the  Year . . Film  Festival  (June  22-July  4) 


Italo  Legit  Up  Via  Govt  Handouts; 
Cafes  Seasonal,  Disk  Biz  Booms 


By  ROBERT 

Rome. 

The  Italian  legitimate  theatre, 
supported  as  usual  by  government 
subsidies,  has  made  a  slight  come¬ 
back  during  the  past  year,  and  the 
trend  is  up. 

The  vital  state  handout,  which 
this  season  has  been  promised  to 
27  companies,  organized  as  always 
on  an  itinerant  repertory  basis,  is 
also  designed  to  protect  and  aid 
the  Italian  playwright,  and  an  esti¬ 
mated  77%  of  this  stanza’s  play¬ 
bills  will  therefore  be  reserved  for 
local  authors,  even  though  very 
often  it’s  the  foreign  play  which 
brings  in  the  money. 

Among  the  84  foreign  plays  list¬ 
ed  for  this  season  are  such  already 
successful  items  as  Eugene 
O’Neill’s  “Long  Day’s  Journey  Into 
Night,”  “A  Hatful  of  Rain,”  Peter 
Ustinov’s  “Romanoff  and  Juliet,” 
“The  Rainmaker,”  “Picnic,”  and 
others,  as  well  as  a  full  schedule 
of  Shaw  and  Anouilh,  seemingly  in 
favor  this  year.  Most  companies 
tour  for  six  months  in  the  year. 

Still  most  successful,  though  re¬ 
ceipts  have  been  falling  off  as 
prices  mount  to  now  astronomical 
heights  ($5-$7),  is  the  musical  re¬ 
vue  sector,  which  this  season  sees 
a  return  of  comic  Toto  to  the  live 
medium  after  seven  years  of  pic 
work,  while  Walter  Ciari,  Carlo 
Dapporto,  Billi  and  Riva,  Wanda 
Osiris,  Ugo  Tognazzi  and  Macario 
all  have  put  their  shows  on  the 
road. 

|  Italo  Niteries  Parttime  | 


The  Italian  nitery  picture  con¬ 
tinues  to  be  a  seasonal  affair  at 
best,  with  only  Milan  and  Rome 
holding  out  on  an  all-year  basis. 
Genoa  and  Naples  play  to  the  gob 
trade,  but  here  the  standards  are 
considerably  lower.  In  the  summer 
months,  talent  gravitates  to  the  spa 
circuit  (Viareggio,  Venice,  San 
Remo  and  the  Riviera,  Capri,  the 
Adriatic  Coast)  or  the  alfresco  situ¬ 
ations  in  and  near  major  centers. 

In  Rome,  nightclub  activity  re¬ 
mains  centered  around  Bricktop’s 
Via  Veneto  spot,  the  Jicky  Club, 
Open  Gate,  KitKat,  or  the  outskirt 
Villa  del  Cesari,  by  the  Appian 
Way.  In  summer  months,  it’s  the 
Casina  delle  Rose  and  the  Belve¬ 
dere  delle  Rose.  L’Aiglon,  a  new 
spot,  has  just  opened  off  Via  Ven¬ 
eto. 

This  year  has  also  seen  a  pro¬ 
found  modification  of  the  fabled 
‘VVBeach”  with  the  addition,  just 
opposite  the  Excelsior  Hotel,  of  a 
new  sidewalk  cafe-snack-bar  comf 
bination,  The  Cafe  de  Paris,  which 
3ojns  Doney’s,  Strega,  Rosatis,  and 
others  in  the  paraisol  table  set 
Vfhich  gives  the  street  its  name. 
Italians  also  seen*  to  have  taken 
to  the  shack  bar — cafeteria  idea: 
oesides  the  new  Via  Veneto  eatery, 
several  other  Italo  spots  have 
joined  the  California,  Colony,  Jer¬ 
ry  s  Galleon,  etc.,  as  dispensers  of 
hamburgers  and  other  such  Yank- 


F.  HAWKINS 

inspired  sundries.  News  in  the  res¬ 
taurant  field  is  that  Capriccio’s 
traditional  show  biz  rendezvous, 
has  moved  to  a  new  (and  larger) 
location— still  only  a  stone’s  throw 
from  the  Excelsior  hub. 

In  the  disk  sector,  sales .  during 
the  past  year  are  said  to  have  dou¬ 
bled.  R&R  is  big,  especially  Elvis 
Presley,  but  jazz  is  also  a  strong 
seller,  and  steadier.  Sale  of  U.S. 
records  in  general,  especially  of 
the  new  crop  of  vocalists,  has  risen 
to  the  skies,  Italian  artists  have 
held  their  own,  while  the  big  loser 
in  the  past  year  has  been  the 
French  song,  which  previously  had 
a  guaranteed  niche  here. 

Classics  and  opera  continue  in 
steady  demand,  with  Toscanini 
still  the  biggest  in  this  field.  So- 
called  hi-fi,  exemplified  by  some 
twin-speaker  German  sets,  has 
made  a  dent  in  the  market,  but 
sales  have  slowed  down  on  these 
expensive  units,  and  the  portables 
<are  now  getting  a  play  once  more. 
High  local  prices  still  make  for 
resistance  to  Ip’s,  with  some  Italo 
outlets  actually  bootlegging  part 
of  their  lp  stocks  while  covering 
themselves  via  legit  imports  (but 
limited)  of  same  catalogs.  Some, 
complaining  that  disk  companies 
are  slow-moving,  claim  that’s  also 
a  faster  way  of  meeting  customer 
demand. 

‘Rififi,’  ‘Daughters’  Top 
B.O.  Draws  in  Mexico 
Last  Year;  ‘Rebel’  4th 

Mexico  City. 

The  French  cops-and-robbers 
drama,  “Rififi”  (Cont)  and  the 
Mex-made,  “Who  Goes  With  Our 
Daughters”  were  the  top  local  b.o. 
draws  in  1956,  it  was  announced 
here  this  week  by  Mexico’s  gov¬ 
ernment  film  department  bureau 
of  exhibition  statistics.  “Rififi,” 
with  a  record-breaking  31  weeks 
run  at  the  swanky  downtown  Del 
Prado  cinema,  grossed  $123,414 
before  being  yanked  by  local  cen¬ 
sors  because  of  its  alleged  effect 
on  local  youth.  “Daughters”  showed 
a  total  gross  of  $93,306.  ^ 

Other  films  which  followed  the 
two  blockbusters  were  the  Mex- 
made  “The  Innocent,”  a  Pedro 
Infante-Silvia  Pinal  starrer  with 
$93,978  gross;  “Rebel  Without 
Cause”  (WB),  which  pulled  in  $88,- 
688;  “The  Hidden  One,”  starring 
Pedro  Armandariz  and  Maria 
Felix,  which  in  its  first-run  alone 
has  grossed  $80,869;  “Long  Live 
Youth,”  a  Resortes  comedy,  which 
to  date  has  shown  $65,415  income 
and  the  Italo- Jap  co-production  of 
“Madam  Butterfly,”  which  has 
$51,928  in  the  till. 

According  to  the  report,  edited 
by  chief  government  film  statisti¬ 
cian,  Javier  Arouesty,  1956  was  the 
top  year  for  Mexican-made  product 
in  local  industry  history. 


R  V  R  Exportable;  Brit. 
Woos  Deejay  Freed  &  Co. 

London. 

A  tentative  date  of  Feb.  16  has 
been  set  as  the  beginning  of  a  short 
series  of  rock  ’n*  roll  shows  to  be 
presented  in  this  country  by  U.  S. 
disk  jockey  Alan  Freed. 

In  this  package  are  likely  to  be 
LaVern  Baker,  the  Chuckles  and 
the  Moonglows  (vocal  teams)  and 
Chuck  Berry,  who  all  appeared  in 
the  just-released  film,  “Rock,  Rock, 
Roc,k,”  with  Freed. 

The  tour  is  planned  for  a  mini¬ 
mum  of  seven  days,  but  it’s  ex¬ 
pected  that  three  extra  concerts 
will  be  held.  Impresario  Phil  Ray¬ 
mond  is  negotiating  the  deal  this 
end,  but  nothing  is  definite  yet. 


Best  B.O.  Insurance  For  Foreign 
Film  Invasion  of  U.S.:  Aeeent 
Authentic  Native  Character 


By  FRED  H1FT 


10  Years  More  Of 
"Quota  Upsets 
Some  Britons 

By  HAROLD  MYERS 

London. 

The  widespread  belief  that  the 
Board  of  Trade  has  pulled  a  fast 
one  on  the  British  motion  picture 
industry,  by  including  a  renewal 
of  the  existing  Quota  Act'  in  the 
new  Films  Bill  without  providing 
an  opportunity  for  amendment, 
found  an  echo  in  the  House  of 
Lords  during,  the  second  reading 
debate. 

Many  trade  associations  have  al¬ 
ready  expressed  their  surprise  at 
the  government's  decision  and  the 
Assn,  of  Cine  and  Television  Tech¬ 
nicians  made  a  personal  protest  to 
the  Board  Of  Trade  prexy,  when 
they  accused  him  of  having  com¬ 
pletely  misled  the  industry  and  de¬ 
manded  a  promise  that  there 
would  be  a  government-promoted 
amending  Bill  before  1958  to  give 
the  trade  an  opportunity  of  sub¬ 
mitting  its  points  of  view.  They 
suggested  that  the  present  legis¬ 
lation  was  being  rushed  through 
“almost  indecently.” 

When  the  Bill  was  given  an  un¬ 
opposed  second  reading  in  the 
Lords,  Lord  Jessel  said  it  came  as 
a  tremendous  shock  to  the  trade 
and  they  had  had  no  hint  that  the 
quota  arrangement  was  going  to  be 
prolonged  for  another  10  years 
without  consultation.  The  exhibi¬ 
tors,  He  said,  had  suggestions  ready 
for  some  time  for  amendments  to 
the  1948  Act  and  would  have  pre¬ 
ferred  a  separate  Bill  to  deal  sole¬ 
ly  with  the  quota  problem. 

The  main  government  spokes¬ 
man  in  the  debate,  Lord  Mancroft, 
emphasized  that  for  reasons  of 
prestige  and  balance  of  payments, 
the  government  considered  it  im¬ 
portant  that  Britain’s  cinema 
screens  should  not  be  monopolized 
by  foreign  product.  The  number 
of  exhibitors  who  had  failed  to 
show  their  required  quotas  had 
dropped  in  the  last  few  years,  inr 
dicating  that  British  films  could 
hold  their  own. 

The  only  peer  to  take  a  swipe  at 
America  in  the  debate  was  Lord 
Lucas,  who  said  he  was  delighted 
that  the  British  film  industry  had 
not  followed  the  unfortunate 
course  of  the  American  industry 
when  it  had  to  fight  the  powerful 
competition  of  television.  The 
U.S.  industry,  he  declared,  had  at¬ 
tempted  to  meet  vulgarity  with 
vulgarity,  and  he  urged  the  Board 
of  Trade  prexy  to  review  some  of 
the  dollar  expenditure  on  Ameri¬ 
can  imports  as  “some  of  the  films 
were  not  fit  to  be  shown  on  the 
screens  of  any  country.” 

The  two  trade  experts  in  the 
House  participated  in  the  debate. 
Lord  Westwood,  a  north  country 
exhibitor,  warned  the  government 
that  unless  there  was  a  hefty  cut 
in  admission  duties,  there  would 
be  very  few  picture  theatres  open 
in  1967  when  the  Bill  came  to  an 
end.  Hundreds  of  small  theatre 
operators  were  “just  hanging  on” 
to  learn  what  their  fate  was  going 
to  be  in  next  year’s  Budget.  Lord 
Archibald,  the  f prmer  Rank  pro¬ 
ducer,  considered  the  statutory 
levy  an  extraordinary  clumsy  in¬ 
strument  and  suggested  the  gov¬ 
ernment  should  find  an  alternative 
formula  under  GATT  to  pay  a  di¬ 
rect  subsidy  to  British  film  produc¬ 
tion. 


The  future  of  the  foreign  film  in 
the  American  market  hinges  on 
precisely  the  extent  to  which  it’ll 
manage  to  stay  “foreign.” 

This  may  sound  like  a  fairly 
simple  formula  under  the  circum¬ 
stances,  but  curiously  enough,  it 
isn’t.  For  where  experience  would 
dictate  to  producers  overseas  one 
course,  various  pressures — includ¬ 
ing  the  American  exhibitors  with 
their  great  and  faithful  addiction 
to'  the  Hollywood  formula — point 
them  in  a  different  direction. 

Every  year,  a  steadily  rising 
flood  of  imported  pictures  flows 
into  this  country.  More  foreign 
films  are  actually  brought  in  than 
American  films  emanate  from 
Hollywood.  Yet  only  a  small — a 
patheticallj*  small  —  percentage  of 
them  form  the  crest  of  the  wave 
that  spills  over  into  the  theatres 
and  registers  with  the  broad  pub¬ 
lic.  What  makes  this  performance 
such  a  sore-point  with  industries 
abroad  is  that,  in  the  reverse  in¬ 
stance,  the  American  product  is 
so  widely  and  whole-heartedly  ac¬ 
cepted  among  global  audiences. 

Since  Hollywood  has  thus  be¬ 
come  an  integral  part  of  the  one- 
world  concept,  overseas  producers 
are  anxiously  looking  for  ways  to 
make  the  bargain  pay  off  at  their 
end,  too.  During  the  past  year, 
this  determination  to  establish  the 
foreign  film  in  the  U.  S.  market 
has  been  more  pronounced  than 
ever. 


|  British,  French,  Italians,  Japs  I 


lywood  product  and  untouched  by 
linguistic,  intercourse.  Since  their 
pictures  frequently  fail  to  score 
in  the  U.  S.  in  an  almost  direct 
inverse  ratio  to  what  they  do 
abroad,  the  temptation  is  to  con¬ 
form.  That  means  hire  “experts” 
who  know  “The  American  mind,” 
cast  available  Hollywood  players, 
“tailor”  story  and  script  to  “the 
American  way”  and  seek  the  kind 
of  pace  indicated  by  the  Ameri¬ 
can  films. 

It  also  means,  as  a  rule,  the  loss 
of  that  precious  and  often  inde¬ 
finable  “local”  quality  that  has 
skyrocketed  some  of  the  imported 
productions  to  the  top.  It  means  a 
conscious  attempt  to  compete  with 
the  American  product  on  a  level 
on  which,  at  least  in  terms  of  the 
American  audience,  competition  is 
virtually  impossible. 


Special  Flavor  On  Own 


Britain’s  J.  Arthur  Rank  com¬ 
pany  has  established  its  own  dis¬ 
tribution  agency  in  America;  the 
French  are  wracking  their  brains 
to  come  up  with  a  workable  for¬ 
mula  under  which  their  pictures 
might  obtain  wider  distribution; 
the  Italians,  still  maintaining  a  tot¬ 
tering  Italian  Films  Export 
(I.F.E.),  want  to  revive  promotion 
for  their  pictures  (they  can  never 
forget  those  big  breaks  for  Gina 
Lollobrigida);  the  Germans  are 
juggling  budgets  in  the  hope  of 
setting  up  a  U.  S.  office  to  pub¬ 
licize  their  pictures,  and  the  Japa¬ 
nese  are  holding  a  film  fest  in 
N.  Y.  and  also  may  set  up  an  of¬ 
fice  in  Gotham.  South  of  the  bor¬ 
der,  the  Mexicans  have  developed 
a  sudden  yen  for  dubbing  some  of 
their  features  for  possible  wider 
release  in  the  U.  S.  Mexico’s  Cim- 
ex  has  an  office  in  N.  Y.  and  Los 
Angeles.  Spain,  with  a  couple  of 
international  successes  under  its 
belt,  is  beginning  to  eye  the  U.  S. 
market. 

And  so  it  goes.  Everywhere 
there  is  a  firm  conviction  that  this, 
apparent  wall  of  resistance  against 
foreign  films  among  Americans— 
and  particularly  the  exhibitors — 
can  be  broken.  The  pictures  are 
there  (at  least  in  volume),  the  will 
is  there,  and  the  conditions,  what 
with  the  “product  shortage,”  etc., 
seem  to  be  ripe.  Why  then  has 
the  imported  product  failed  to  go 
places  as  yet? 

The  range  of  answers  covers  a 
truly  vast  field.  Some  are  utterly 
puzzling  to  Europeans  because 
they  are  not  rooted  in  convenient 
logic.  Others  are  annoying  be¬ 
cause  they  don’t  conform  with  con¬ 
venient  notions  that  have  been 
formed  regarding  the  true  poten¬ 
tial  of  the  market.  Others,  still, 
are  too  complex  to  be  fully  under¬ 
stood  by  any  people  who  have 
learned  to  accept  the  fact  that  the 
screen  speaks  an  international 
language. 


If  there  is  a  future  in  the  U.S. 
for  the  foreign  film,  whether  Brit¬ 
ish  or  otherwise,  it  is  solely  in  the 
kind  of  pictures  that  are  “differ¬ 
ent,”  the  pictures  that  reflect  a 
mode  of  life,  manners  and  morals 
so  distinctively  apart  from  the  U.S. 
norm  that  they  appeal  through  the 
very  fact  of  their  being  “foreign.” 

Years  of  frustration  have  brought 
some  foreign  producers,  and  nota¬ 
bly  the  Rank  Organization’s  John 
Davis,  to  the  point  where  they  see 
a  “plot”  among  exhibitors  to  deny 
them  entry.  In  more  than  one 
angry  statement,  Davis  has  pointed 
a  finger  at  U.S:  theatremen,  accus¬ 
ing  them  of  standing  as  a  wall  be¬ 
tween  British  films  and  their  pub¬ 
lic.  In  mid-year  1956  he  even  went 
to  the  length  of  taking  out  a  full- 
page  N.Y.  Times  ad  to  make  his 
point. 

1  Where  Both  Sides  Err  I 


A  Building  Clientele 


There  has,  since  the  war,  de¬ 
veloped  a  steady  clientele  for  the 
foreign  lingualers;  the  good  ones 
— s  u  c  h  as  “Diabolique,”  “La 
Strada,”  “Gate  of  Hell”  or  “Rififi” 
— have  earned  very  respectable 
sums  of  money;  some  600  theatres- 
now  will  'play  imports  on  an  off- 
and-on  basis  and  of  these  there 
are  between  200  and  250  “hard¬ 
core”  situations  that  live  on  im¬ 
ports  alone.  Some  of  these  houses, 
and  they  are  almost  exclusively  in 
the  big  cities,  do  a  nice,  steady 
business,  and  it  seems  to  be  an  ex¬ 
panding  one. 

Producers  abroad  are  an  impa¬ 
tient  lot.  And  very  frequently  they 
will  not,  or  cannot,  recognize  the 
.  of  the 


Yet  Davis  is  wrong,  and  the  ex¬ 
hibitors  are  also  wrong.  Davis,  now 
ommitted  to  battle  the  giant  on 
his  own,  fails  to  recognize  the  eco¬ 
nomic  necessities  imposed  on 
American  exhibs  by  a  narrow- 
margin  operation,  and  fails  to  un¬ 
derstand  American  mentality.  The 
exhibitors  do  not  realize  that  they 
must  sometimes  lead  their  audi¬ 
ence  instead  of  follow  it;  that  by 
exposing  their  patrons  to  at 
least  some  foreign  product  they 
might  well  open  up  a  new  and  as 
yet  untapped  source  of  new  and 
appealing  merchandise.  The  man 
who  books  a  western  reissue  in 
preference  to  a  new  and  well- 
touted  British,  Italian  or  French 
attractions  is  playing  it  safe  in  a 
business  that  literally  grew  up  on 
taking  risks. 

The  foreign  film  has  made  pro¬ 
gress.  The  fact  that  a  “Rififi,”  in 
dubbed  version,  could  play  the 
RKO  and  other  N.Y.  metropolitan 
circuits  and  outdraw  “Bus  Stop”  in 
many  spots  has  been  duly  noted. 
Foreign  producers  are  waking  up 
to  the  economics  of  the  business, 
recognizing  that  handling  of  one 
of  their  features  by  a  major  dis¬ 
tributor  does  not  necessarily  rep¬ 
resent  a  profitable  apex.  Even 
though  unrealistic  guarantees  are 
still  being  asked  from  the  indie 
distributors,  the  realization  has 
simmered  down  among  the  ranks 
that  the  streets  of  the  U.S.  are  not 
(necessarily)  paved  with  hoxoffice 
gold.  The  credit  side  of  the  ledger 
definitely  shows  a  widening  ac¬ 
ceptance  of  the  imported  fare. 

But  obstacles  a-plenty  remain. 
Code  and  Legion  of  Decency,  the 
moralistic  guardians  of  our  society, 
find  little  room  for  foreign  morals 
and  too  many  imports  are  sold  on 
a  sex-sational  pitch  that  may  be 
conjured  up  out  of  a  single,  thin 
scene.  Also,  most  foreign  stars 
remain  unknown  here,  even  though 
some  have  been  snapped  up  by 
(-Hollywood  and  U.S.  audiences 
thus  will  become  acquainted  with 
them  eventually.  Furthermore, 
the  overseas  industries’  promo¬ 
tional  offices  should  be  doing  an 
effective  job  before  long.  Advance 
publicity  on  incoming  features  is 
scant  and  the  promotional  material 
that  accompanies  them  is  wholly 
inadequate.  In  this  respect,  Europe 
really  could  take  a  leaf  from  the 
Americans’  book.  In  others,  it 
might  as  well  stick  to  doing  what 
it  does  best  without  those  envious 


comparative  insularity 
American  public,  nurtured  on  Hoi-  glances  at  Hollywood, 
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HAZEL  GUILD 


A.  Decade  of  Offbeat  Anecdota  About 
Films  and  Film-Makers  All  Over 
The  European  Map 


By  STUART  SCHULBERG 


You're  back  in  America  after  10  years  of  film-making 
abroad  and  now  your  lunch  companions  ask  why  you  went 
and  what  you  did  and  how  you  fared  and  where  you  lived. 
But  10  years  is  too  long  to  translate  into  cafe  conversation 
and  so  you  answer  their  questions  with  a  question  of  your 
own :  How  about  a  drink  before  we  order?  And  before 
jjou  know  it  you're  talking.  About  your-  new-activities-,  here 
“and 'now — the  sobering  reality  of  Manhattan-on-the -rocks 
( waiter ,  better  make  that  a  double,' please!)  .  .  , 

But  muefi  later,  as  you  ride  the  5:39  back  through  the 
winter’s  night,  past  Valhalla  and  Pleasantville,  your  mind 
starts  travelling  another  route,  5,000  kilometers  and  five 
years  away  ,  .  . 

Back  to  that  weinstube  in  Cologne,  where  you’re  hoping 
the  second  bottle  of  Liebfraumilch  will  convince  the 
thirsty  theatre-owner  to  hold  your  picture  an  extra  week. 
Your  distributor  in  Frankfort  has  told  you  Herr  Kinobe- 
sitzer  responds  to  wine,  black  cigars  and  gemutlichkeit,  so 
by  now  the  table  is  suffused  with  his  ashes  and  your  aspi¬ 
rations.  You  start  talking  about  the  good  old  days — die 
gute  alte  Zeiten — of  the  film  industry.  You're  getting 
nostalgic  about  Lubitsch,  Garbo  and  “If  it’s  a  Paramount 
Picture,  it’s  the  best  show  in  town!’’  But  Herr  Kinobe- 
sitzer  is  reminiscing  about  a  different  epoch — Goebbels, 
Leni  Riefenstahl,  Morgen  die  Ganze  Welt  “Ach,  und  Veit 
Harlan!”  he  sighs,  naming  the  directional  darling  of  the 
Nazi  Propaganda  Ministry  who  made  “Jew  Suess,”  “What 
money  we  made  with  his  pictures!  Say  what  you  want 
about  him  today,  mein  Herr,  that  man  was  a  film  genius!” 
But  you  don’t  say  what  you  want  about  Veit  Harlan — 
Cologne  is  a  key  city  and  you  need  that  extra  week.  You 
uncork  the  second  bottle  of  Liebraumilch  and  you  change 
the  subject.  And  the  only  man  you  hate  more  than  Herr 
Kinobesitzer  is  yourself  .  .  . 

In  Berlin  a  few  months  later,  you’re  relaxing  after  a 
hectic  day  spent  settling  the  details  of  your  new  produc¬ 
tion.  You’ve  approved  the  sets,  signed  the  lab  contract 
and- hired  the  composer* — an  amiable,  old*  professional 
with  a  string  tie.  That  evening  a  German  friend  invites 
you  to  a  private  screening  of  “Jew  Suess”  and,  out  of 
morbid  curiosity,  you  go.  And  there,  amidst  the  credit 
titles  of  that  craven  film,  you  spot  the  name  of  your  new 
composer.  Ten  years  earlier  he  had  done  his  bit  for 
Hitler  and  Harlan  by  distorting  traditional  Jewish  music 
into  a  scurrilous  score,  a  sort  of  symphony  of  anti-Semi¬ 
tism.  Next  day  you  call  the  old  musician  to  your  office 
to  face  the  music.  He  brings  his  son  along  for  moral 
support — and  the  support  is  so  moral  that  you  wind  up 
firing  the  old  man  and  hiring  the  anti-Nazi  son,  who  soon 
becomes  your  most  dependable  cameraman  .  .  . 

J _ From  Nazis  to  Reds _ ] 

You’re  in  Copenhagen  screening  some  rushes  one  day 
in  1950.  In  the  middle  of  a  complicated  dolly  shot,  a 
Danish  assistant  nudges  you:  the  prop  newspaper  in  the 
actor’s  hand  is  the  local  Communist  sheet  and  the  red 
headline  reads,  “Yank  Gangsters  Invade  Korea.”  When 
the  lights  go  ur  in  the  projection  room,  you  discover  that 
(1)  the  essential  scene  can’t  be  remade  because  the  actor 
has  left  for  South  America,  (2)  no  protection  angles  were 
covered  so  the  dolly  shot  can’t  be  edited,  and  (3)  your 
director,  assistant  director  and  cameraman  are  all  Com¬ 
munist  sympathizers.  You  spend  the  next  three  hours 
in  that  projection  room — one  solitary  American  and  20 
Danes — debating  the  great  issues  of  our  time.  Next  day 
there  is  something  to  show  for  it — a  staggering  overtime 
bill  from  the  screening  room.  A  few  months  later  in 
Paris,  there  is  one  lone  dissenter  in  the  audience  when 
Hans  Christian  Kaye  breaks  into  “Wonderful,  wonderful 
Copenhagen”  .  .  . 

Another  time  in  Paris  you’ve  arranged  a  key  screening 
of  your  answer  print  for  toppers,  backers  and  fronters. 
You’re  all  been  sitting  for  15  minutes  in  the  plush  projec¬ 
tion  room  on  the  Champs-Elysees,  waiting  for  the  print  to 
be  rushed  from  the  lab.  Five  minutes  and  10  finger-nails 
later,  you  storm  to  the  telephone  and  call  the  lab.  “Ze 
Preen t,  she  weel  be  ready  in  two  day,”  the  man  says. 
“But  you  promised  it  for  now,”  you  shout.  “There’s  a 
roomful  of  people  waiting,  you  ...”  The  Frenchman 
interrupts:  “Monsieur  was  so  anxious  to  have  the  print 
today  that,  even  though  it  could  not  possibly  be  ready  that 
fast,  he  did  not  want  to  disappoint  Monsieur  by  saying 
no.”  Out  of  your  pocket  comes  the  loose-leaf  blacklist  and 
you  inscribe  the  lab’s  name  below  your  last  Italian  pro¬ 
duction  manager’s.  Then  your  head  wearily  back  to  the 
projection  room  to  tell  your  disbelieving  guests,  ze  screen¬ 
ing,  she  weel  be  postpone  two  day  .  .  . 

Or  that  time  in  Dublin,  where  you’re  shooting  a  feature 
in  a  converted  gym  at  the  Irish  Army  barracks.  Because 
you  believe  in  shuffling  your  nationalties  like  a  deck  of 
cards,  you’ve  assembled  an  international  crew  which  in¬ 
cludes  a  Parisian  makeup  girl.  If  looks  could  speak, 
madamoiselle’s  face  and  figure  would  be  an  off-color  story 
even  in  Pigalle.  She  wears  tight  sweaters,  black  knit 
stockings,  and  an  air  of  scented  suggestion.  Maybe  she 
V'Ss  good  for  studio  morale  back  on  the  Continent,  but 
here  in  puritanical  Ireland  she’s  disastrous.  Your  Irish 
crew  -  members,  already  ruddy -faced,  turn  scarlet  every 
time  Mile.  Pigalle  flounces  and  bounces  across  the  set. 
I  he  grips  and  gaffers  are  so  busy,  casting  down  their  eyes 
m  shame  that  they  can’t  watch  the  lights  and  props. 
Alter  a  week  of  shooting,  you’re  three  days  behind  sched- 
hle.  You  ship  the  girl  ooh-Ia-la-ing  fyaek  to  Pari?  and  hire 
the  Abbey  Theatre  makeup  man — a  fine  broth  of  a  boy — . 
to  replace  her.  Irish  heads  are  raised  again  in  manly 
honor — and  you  finish  the  picture  in  a  blaze  of  glory  and 
1 0Wcrs  whiskey.  Up  Erin — but  also  viva  la  France!  .  .  . 

You’re  in  Berlin  again,  shooting  a  picture  about  a  Red 
Army  major  who  defects  to  the  West.  It’s  10:30  p.m.  in 
rgarten*  hard  against  the  Russian  Sector,  and  the 
}rlts  arc  lights  defy  the  night.  This  is  the  key  scene — 
°.fficer’s  perilous  dash  to  freedom  in  West  Berlin. 

jrector  Victor  Vicas  calls  “Action,”  and  actor  Ivan  Desny 

mcs  racing  down  your  littered  street.  You  shoot  it  once, 


By 

AN  ORGAN  GRINDER  in  Frankfurt,  Germany,  twirled 
his  box  recently  and  brought  in  a  mint  of  pfennigs  with 
some  super-styling— instead  of  the  passe  “Paloma”  and 
boring  “Beer  Barrel,”  he  wheezed  out  with  “Rock  Around 
The  Clock”  and  “Love  Me  Tender.” 

CINERAMA,  which  hasn’t  as  yet  been  installed  here 
because  the  tourist  trade  doesn’t  flourish  sufficiently  to 
hold  over  a  movie  for  a  long  date,  has  a  new  idea  for 
Germany — Cinerama  on  Wheels,  to  haul  to  the  constant 
carnivals  and  fairs,  and  bring  in  a  regular  stream  of  gelt 
via  a  moving  platform. 

TAKE  A  TIP  from  the  competition,  and  you  might  wind 
up  with  the  payoff  dough.  Germany,  often  reputed  as  an 
excellent  copyist  but  an  unimaginative  innovator,  has 
some  entertainment  tricks... that  .could- do  right  well  in 
sKow  "biz  in  super-hep  old  New  York  or  in  the  sticks  of 
the  States.  Here  are  some  more  gimmicks  that  the  Old 
Reich  has  revealed,  recently. 

AN  EXTRA  PLUS  in  theatre  entertainment  is  now  pro¬ 
vided  by  three  German  houses — the  Universum  in  Bonn 
just  joined  the  Cascade  in  Cologne  and  the  Gloria  in 
Munich  in- installing  the  popular  “Dancing  Waters,”  organ- 
operated  sprinkling  system  which  throws  water  in  differ¬ 
ent  patterns,  against  colored,  lights,  30  feet  in  the  air,  and 
with  music,  yet. 

(The  houses,  however,  also  found  out  one  disadvantage 
of  the  “Dancing  Waters”  show — it’s  rumored  they've  had 
to  install  extra  restroom  facilities,  due  to  the  psychologi¬ 
cal  effect  of  the  waters!) 

Universum  theatre  owner  Leo  Horster  cut  his  lighting 
bill  in  half  with  another  innovation — he  installed  white 
plastic  backs  on  the  seats,  reflecting  instead  of  absorbing 
the  light. 

AN  AMERICAN  DISTRIB  in  Germany  leads  the  list, 
first  to  install  the  Remington  Rand  machine  system  to 
handle  billing  and  location  lists  on  film  rolls — finds-  that 
it  will  cut  down  on  employees  and  despite  high  initial 
cost,  save  the  company  lotsa  loot  and  time. 

A  TRIPLE  PAYOFF  PLAY  is  the  latest  notion  of  Hel¬ 
mut  Dettmer,  owner  of  three  Frankfurt  nightclubs.  At 
his  cafe,  “08-15,”  he  instituted  Friday  night  recording 
sessions,  urging  any  guests  with  talent  to  come  up  and 
entertain  the  audience  and  be  recorded  at  the  same  time, 
with  big  response  from  amateur  singers,  comedians, 
musicians. 

A  Frankfurt  recording  company  even  makes  the  records 
free  of- charge — gets  its  profit  from  selling  private  records 
to  some  of  the  entertainers  later. 

FEMALES,  NAKED  TO  THE  WAIST,  wrestling  in  the 
mud,  are  still  a  big  nightclub  draw  in  Frankfurt,  Berlin, 
Hamburg,  but,  so  far  as  it’s  known,  are  not  providing  club 
entertainment  outside  of  Germany.  Also  popular  extras 
at  some  of  the  night  spots  here  are  the  interconnecting 
phone  or  mail  systems,  permitting  guys  to  contact  gals  at 
another  table,  either  vocally  or  in  writing. 

WITH  AMERICAN  ACTORS  FIGHTING  FOR  PRES¬ 
TIGE,  German  actor  Curd  Juergens  came  up  with  a  new 
legal  safeguard  for  his  stature  when  he  sued  the  pro¬ 
ducers  of  a  film  for  changing  its  title  without  consulting 
him.  He  insisted  that  the  switch  from  “Duty  to  Silence” 
to  “You  Are  My  Still  Valley”  (the  name  of  a  pop  German 
folk  song)  made  the  pic  lose  its  significance  and  become 
instead  a  folksy  little  thing,  thus  damaging  his  reputation. 
He  won,  too. 

STANDING  ROOM  ONLY  for  every  performance  of 
opera  is  something  the  Met  would  like  to  claim— and  it’s 
being  put  into  actuality  every  season  by  the  Wagner  broth¬ 
ers,  Wieland  and  Wolfgang,  grandsons  of  famed  composer 
Richard  Wagner.  The  brothers  have  innovated  up-to-date- 
and-then-some  opera  at  grandad’s  old  Bayreuth  Festival 
House,  with  super-modern  lighting,  staging,  costuming. 
“Tannhauser,”  j£or  instance,  became  a  superb  spectacle  of 
sex  and  music,  and  the  boys  have  earned  worldwide  ac¬ 
claim  plus  pocketbook  payoff  with  their  styling  that  makes 
opera  worth  seeing  as  well  as  worth  hearing. 

UNUSUAL  SITES  FOR  OUTDOOR  THEATRE  do  biz 
in  Germany,  where  summer  theatre  is  staged  in  forests, 
on  mountain  tops,  in  castles,  and  the  historic  sights  get 
an  added  audience  who  believe  the  play’s  the  thing.  Hei¬ 
delberg’s  famed  castle,  the  castle  on  a  mountain  top  at 
Bad  Duerkheim,  Heidenheim’s  Hellenstein  Castle,  Herse- 
feld’s  monastery,  Rautlingen's  Sylvan  Theatre,  all  become 
beautiful  summer  outdoor  theatres. 

Another  popular  pastime  in  summer  is  the  annual 
“lighting” — many  resorts  with  a  lovely  park  or  small  for- 


twice,  and  once  again.  And  then  suddenly  another  Red 
Army  man  is  running  through  the  synthetic  shadows  — 
and  this  man  is  not  in  the  script.  This  Soviet  soldier  is 
for  real.  He’s  a  20-year-old  Ukranian  private  who  has 
just  deserted  his  sentry  box  at  the  big  Red  Army  Monu¬ 
ment  at  the  Brandenburg  Gate.  Tired,  terrified,  he  has 
run  headlong  toward  your  Klieg  lights  and  into  a  movie 
called  “No  Way  Back.”  When  he  sees  Desny’s  Red  of¬ 
ficer’s  uniform,  he  tries  to  bolt  away  again,  but  Vicas — 
who  speaks  perfect  Russian — convinces  the  boy  he  is  safe 
in  the  West. 

You’re  in  London  to  arrange  production  of  a  docu¬ 
mentary  on  Greece.  You  celebrate  when  you  manage  to 
sign  director  Humphrey  Jennings,  Britain’s  poetic  realist, 
a  film-maker’s  film-maker  with  a  Byronic  love  for  Greece. 
In  time  he  and  his  crew  arrive  on  a  tiny  Aegean  island 
to  shoot  the  first  sequences.  Jennings  is  up  on  a  bluff 
scouting  angles.  “This  is  what  I  like  doing  best  in  the 
world,”  he  shouts  down  to  an  assistant.  And  then  a  piece 
of  the  cliff  gives  way  and  Humphrey  falls  to  the  rocky 
beach  below.  His  life  ebbs  away  like  the  retreating 
wave.  Somehow  the  crew  manages  to  finish  the  picture, 
and  finally  the  day  comes  when  you  have  to  screen  it  for 
the  sponsors  in  Paris.  Every  scene  and  every  shot  is 
haunted  by  your  memories  of  Humphrey  Jennings.  At 
last  the  music  swells  and  the  end  title  fades  in.  For  the 
sponsors,  who  are  already  beginning  to  raise  their  critical 
din,  it  is  just  the  end  of  another  documentary.  For  you 
who  hired  Humphrey  Jennings,  it  is  the  end  of  a  man. 
The  end  of  your  own  innocence  ... 

You  have  travelled  past  the  lighted  stations  of  remem¬ 
brance,  and  now  you  are  back  on  the  5:39  after  10  years 
of  film-making  in  Europe.  The  conductor  is  calling  your 
destination.  This  is  where  you  get  off.  Here  and  now , 
you're  home  at  last — and  ready  for  a  second  decade  of 
human  adventures  in  what  some  foolishly  call  “the  mo¬ 
tion ■  picture  business." 


est  light  it  for  several  nights  with  thousands  of  candles, 
charge  admission  for  a  stroll  through  the  romantically 
lighted  area,  and  don’t  restrict  the  fireworks  to  the  Fourth 
of  July.  An  inexpensive  display  has  helped  many  a  deficit 
into  the  black. 

BAR  IN  A  MOVIE  HOUSE  is  making  money  for  the 
Roxy  in  Hamburg,  where  the  canny  femme  theatre  owner 
decided  that  if  men  and  women  beat  their  way  to  a  bar 
at  stage  events,  they’d  do  the  same  at  a  cinema. 

METRO  PULLED  A  TRICK  in  publicizing  “Kiss  Me 
Kate”  by  advertising  at  Braunschweig  that  passersby 
could  kiss  in  front  of  the  theatre  and  see  themselves  later 
in  a  70-meter  trailer  for  the  film.  So  many  strollers  de¬ 
cided,  to  see  themselves  necking  on  the  screen  that  the 
police  had  to  break  up  the  crowd,  and  the  resultant  trailer, 
very  \vell  attended,  mostly  showed  the  cops  moving  the 
kissing  crowd  along. 

ONE  FOR  THE  PRICE  OF  TWO  was  what  German  film 
distributor  Gloria  negotiated  in  selling  a  pair  of  films, 
“Star  Over  Colombo”  and  “The  Prisoner  of  Maharajah,” 
to  Republic  for  U.S.  release.  The  two,  both  starring  Wil¬ 
lie  Birgel  and  Christina  Soederbaum,  were  originally  a 
series,  but  Repub  director  John  Auer  combined  both  into 
a  single  new  pic,  with  a  new  plot  (since  the  pic  had  to  be 
dubbed  into  English  anyhow),  and  called  “Circus  Girl,” 
MUSIC  FOR  THE  SOUL  AND  STOMACH  is  combined 
in  a  new  album,  a  Polydor  LP  recently  released  here. 
Cedric  Dumont,  who  has  a  cooking  and  music  show  on 
Cologne  radio,  brought  out  the  album  of  music  and  re¬ 
cipes  titled  “Cedric  Dumont’s  Musical  Cocktail — Musical 
and  Alcoholic  Recipes  for  Happy  Hours.” 

TAPPING  THE  RICH  FOR  TICKETS  was  the  idea  of 
students  at  the  Fasching  (German  Mardi  Gras)  carnival 
in  Aachen.  They  charged  admission  prices  according  to 
weight — about  lc  per  two  pounds — to  make  the  town’s 
plump  businessmen  pay  the  price.  And  they  got  the  girlies 
to  come  in  more  revealing  attire  by  stressing  that  the 
scantier  the  costume,  the  less  the  weight,  the  lower  the 
admission  cost. 

IMAGINATIVE  THIEVES  took  advantage  of  the  long- 
est-run-in  Germany  scored  by  “Gone  With  the  Wind”  at 
the  Kurbel  in  Berlin,  and  for  a  few  months  pulled  xoff  a 
series  of -thefts  on  autos  parked  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
theatre — counting  on  the  fact  that  the  car  owners- were 
tied  up  in  a  three-and-a-half  hour  pip. 

Turnover  problem  hit  the  .theatre  management,  though, 
where,  seven  changes  .of  ushers  and  four  changes  of  pro¬ 
jectionists  proved  that  it’s  a*  good  movie,  but  you  can’t 
keep  watching  the  same  film  for  three  and  a  half  years. 

SELLING  A  TRAILER  ON  A  FILM  TO  TV,  making  a 
profit  from  the  TV -sale,  and  reaping  extra  publicity  for 
the  film  is  what  Disney’s  rep  did  in  Germany.  He  sold  a 
20-minute  film  called  “Photographers  of  the  Vanishing 
Prairie”  to  Berlin-TV  for  exposure  on  the  entire  German 
tv  net  in  advance  of  the  opening  of  “The  Vanishing  Prai-* 
rie,”  then  repeated  the  same  trick  on  a  pair  of  films, 
“Monster  of  the  Deep”  and  “Operation  Undersea,”  both 
plugging  “20.000  Leagues  Under  the  Sea.” 

COUNTING  ON  HALF  A  MILLION  Yank  servicemen 
and  families  stationed  in  Germany,  and  knowing  that  cer¬ 
tain  films  aren’t  bought  to  play  for  them  on  the  GI  circuit, 
hep  American  distributors  sold  German  theatre  exhibitors 
on  capitalizing  on  the  American  audience  in  their  midst. 
20th-Fox  booked  “Carmen  Jones”  in  major  German  cities, 
alternating  English  and  dubbed  German  performances. 
The  film  wasn't  bought  for  the  GI  circuit  because  of  the 
Bizet  music  lawsuit  entanglements,  but  the  German  thea¬ 
tres  drew  the  American  audiences  to  see  the  pic. 

Then  United  Artists  followed  with  “Man  With  the 
Golden  Arm,”  denied  GI  theatre  playdates  because  it 
didn’t  receive  the  seal  of  the  Production  Code.  But 
German  theatres  played  it — in  English. 

WOT  DAT,  MAN?  Appealing  to  every  musical  instinct, 
the  town’s  Swing  Bar  is  advertising  “Hillbilly  Rock — and- 
Roll  Music.”  And  the  new  Picasso  Keller  insists  that  it 
has  “existentialist  music.” 

“HEAVEN  AND  HELL”  was  the  name  coined  for  a  new 
nightclub  here,  the  owner  figuring  that  it  would  appeal  to 
every  type  of  patron.  But  at  a  violent  protest  from  a 
Protestant  minister,  club  shortened  its  name  to  “Hell” 
alone — and  has  been  doing  great  biz. 

WHERE  DO  MOST  OF  THE  PEOPLE  GO  most  of  the 
time?  To  the  Frankfurt  Zoo,  which  racks  up  over  1,000,- 
000  visitors  a  year.  And  when  the  moppets  and  elders  suf  ¬ 
fer  tired  feet,  they  want  to  sit  down.  So  figured  entre¬ 
preneurs — latest  theatre  site  is  the  400-seat  Zoo  Licht- 
spiele,  just  opened,  naturally,  in  the  Zoo.  And  the  rebuilt 
Kleines  Theater  im  Zoo  stage  reopened  Christmas. 

THE  PLAY’S  THE  THING,  and  always  needs  an  audi¬ 
ence.  Always  on  the  lookout  for  new  patrons,  Frankfurt 
theatre  may  have  started  a  trend.  “All  the  King's  Men,” 
the  Robert  Penn  Warren  play,  was  first-nighted  by  the 
Frankfurt  City  Players  in  a  factory,  the  famed  Farbwerke 
Hoechst,  with  the  factory  workers  as  guests.  Workers 
were  so  enthusiastic  that  the  City  Players  plan  to  present 
other  dramas  in  factories  throughout  Germany. 

EVER  HEAR  OF  A  FILM  STARTING  ON  TV,  then 
switching  to  the  movies?  “Probleme  56,”  about  the  cur¬ 
rent  church  difficulties  in  Germany,  played  first  on  the 
German  TV  net,  and  has  since  been  sold  as  a  documentary 
short  to  play  in  film  houses. 

ATTENTION,  A  &  R  MEN.  Trends  are  often  forecast 
in  a  small  land,  testifies  AFN  Radio  in  Germany.  By 
reading  mail  and  checking  requests,  they  can  predict 
what’ll  occur  later  in  the  U.S.  Sinatra  made  his  comeback 
on  AFN  before  he  hit  the  tops  again  in  the  States;  the 
baritone^  clicked  on  AFN  first;  the  jazz  trend  upsurged 
here  in  advance — Stan  Kenton,  Charlie  Ventura’s  “Just 
Jazz”  album,  and  “Chet  Baker  Sings”  were  all  hits  here 
ahead -of  States. 

ONLY  IN  GERMANY  could  this  be  done.  Hollywood 
producer  Ronald  Alcorn  came  here  to  make  tv  film  series, 
“Citizen  Soldier,”  for  U.S.  release,  and  with  cooperation 
from  both  the  U.S.  Army  and  Germany  Army,  he  has  per¬ 
mission  to  use  actual  battlesites,  men  and  equipment  from 
both  armies.  Remarked  someone,  “He  could  start  his  own 
private  war.” 

Payoff,  he  figures,  is  that  there  are  17,000,000  ex-sol¬ 
diers  with  34,000,000  relatives  in  the  U.S.,  all  interested 
in  seeing  authentic  recreation  of  true  incidents  from  the 
last  war. 
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American  Negroes’  Impact 

On  Parisian  Show  Biz 


By  GENE  MOSKOWITZ 


Paris, 

Aside  from  the  world-known  Josephine  Baker,  now 
retired  from  show  biz  and  devoting  herself  to  her 
many  adopted  children,  of  various  races,  and  her 
hotel  and  cabaret  in  Southern  France  (Dordogne), 
whicli:  she  hopes  to  turn  into  a  tourist  mecca,  not 
much '  has  been  written  of  the  American  Negroes 
who  have  chosen  to  live,  or  spend  time,  in  Paris 
since  the  war.  Though  no  others  have  reached  the 
famed  acceptance  of  Miss  Baker,  most  are  fairly 
obviously  cont.en_k_.  This  will  deal  primarily  with_ 
those  engaged  in  show  biz  or  other  creative  active 
ties. 

Of  those  been  and  gone,  Eartha  Kitt  got  her  start 
here  when  Orson  Welles  used  her  in  a  specialized 
legit  show.  She  then  perfected  her  vocalizing  in 
various  boites  around  town.  Ruby  Richard  played 
second  lead  at  the  Folies  Bergere  before  being 
signed  by  Lou  Walters  as  a  Gallic  act  for  his  New 
York  Latin  Quarter.  Inez  Cavanaugh,  for  awhile, 
had  the  most  popular  Left  Bank  boite  where  she 
also  sang,  and  Walter  Bryant  landed  a  role  in  a  pic 
version  of  Jean-Paul  Sartre’s  “The  Respectful  Pros¬ 
titute/’  which  opens  in  a  dubbed  version  in  N.Y, 
soon. 

However,  actors  are  scarce  here  due  to  lingo  dif¬ 
ficulties,  and  the  many  resident  North  Africans  are 
able  to  do  most  special  pic  parts.  Others  are  lesser 
known  and  mainly  in  the  jazz,  singing  or  dance  fields 
where  there  is  more  opportunity  and  acceptance. 
A  large  segment  of  writers,  composers  and  painters 
also  Work  here  calmly  without  any  pressures  other 
than  making  a  living. 

Richard  Wright,  the  noted  author,  is  one  of  the 
oldest  Parisian  expatriates  in  this  latter  category, 
having  arrived  in  1946.  Wright  feels  that  the  psy¬ 
chology  of  an  American  Negro  changes  in  living 
abroad.  He  found  that  here  he  could  exist  side  by 
side  with  other  people  and  eliminate  the  direct 
problems,  to  some  extent,  of  prejudice  and  obsession 
which  make  up  the  greater  part  of  the  themes  of 
Negro  writers.  He  could  now  understand  his  fel- 
lowman  better  and  get  a  wider  idea  of  what  makes 
his  specific  culture  and  how  it  was  before  being 
absorbed  into  America.  As  a  result,  Negro  litera¬ 
ture,  from  those  abroad,  is  now  beginning  to  treat 
ordinary,  human,  psychological  problems  instead  of 
the  omnipotent  race  problems  at  all  times. 

J _ Negro  Stance _ [ 

Wright  has  written  a  book  on  Africa  and  one  on 
Spain.  Most  writers  here  feel  that  in  America,  be¬ 
fore  desegregation,  there  was  an  intensive  Negro 
nationalism  which  is  now  slowly  letting  up.  A  re¬ 
absorption  into  national  life  will  cut  into  black  belt 
types  of  feelings,  emotions  and  expressions,  and 
will  help  free  the  writer  from  his  usual  subject.  Of 
course,  difficulties  abound  yet,  but  a  step  has  been 
taken.  That  is  the  essential.  They  also  say  that 
during  the  depression,  and  for  awhile  after  the  war, 
progressists  used  the  Negro  in  plays  and  other 
media  as  a  symbol  of  oppression.  With  the  ensuing 
changes,  this  has  mainly  disappeared.  If  it  again 
led  to  less  chances  for  Negro  actors,  relegated  pri¬ 
marily  to  specified  roles  or  as  mere  entertainers 
rather  than  whole  human  beings,  it  at  least  cleared 
the  troubled  creative  air. 

Many  writers  living  here  do  so  on  limited  means, 
and  devote  themselves  mostly  to  their  work.  Among 
them  are  James  Baldwin,  Ollie  Harrington,  Chester 
Hines,  Richard  Gibson,  William  Gardner  Smith  and 
Ollie  Stewart.  Wright  feels  that  there  is  discrimi¬ 
nation  here  also,  but  on  a  cultural  level,  not  on  a 
biological  level,  as  regards  the  North  Africans  here 
from  the  French  colonies. 

There  is  rare  public  distinction  between  the  races, 
and  the  Negro  can  go  anywhere.  But  some  sort  of 


superiority  feeling  still  exists  which  can  flare  up  in 
arguments  or  other  releasing  agents,  even  in  France. 
American  and  African  Negroes  rarely  fraternize  due 
to  cultural  differences. 

Jazz  is  a  field  that  at  one  time  got  Gallic  adhesion 
via  its  noted  Negro  practitioners.  As  tastes  have 
matured,  this  notion  has  changed,  but  the  main  U.S. 
bands  and  personalities  who  come  in  for  both  spe¬ 
cialized  and  popular  concerts  are  primarily  colored. 
Many  musicians  have  settled  here  and  made  careers 
for  themselves  in  the  various  little  boites  around 
town.  If  not  too  lucrative,  they  at  least  have  been 
~able"ib''keep  working]  there  are  no  union  troubles, 
and  they  seem  to  enjoy  life^  with  many  having  no 
clear  ideas  on  any  return  home,  as  yet — if  any. 

Jimmy  Davis,  cleffer  responsible  for  “Lover  Man,” 
is  another  oldtimer  here.  Now  singing  and  playing 
his  own  songs,  he  has  become  a  definite  show  per¬ 
sonality.  He  plans  to  return  when  he  has  satisfied 
himself  as  to  his  abilities  in  his  new  undertakings. 
He  has  developed  a  keen  songalog  and  is  now  at  the 
Scandia  Club.  Then  there  is  burly  Fat  Edwards  in 
his  solid  renditions  of  pops  and  spirituals.  Aaron 
Bridgers  and  Art  Simmons  do  the  piano  chores  at 
the  Mars.  Club,  and  Lobo  Nocho  sing  there  and  at 
Schubert’s  in  Montparnasse. 

J _ Jazz,  Ballet,  Etc. _ . _ [ 

{Sidney  Bechet  is  a  lead  jazz  personality  here  as 
well  as  a  disk  fave,  and  he  has  now  turned  to  seri¬ 
ous  composing  via  two  ballets.  This  New  Orleans 
veteran’s  soprano  sax  has  led  to  riots  at  the  Olympia 
Musichall  and  he  is  a  definite,  integral  part  of  the 
Gallic  jazz  scene. 

Albert  Nicholas  has  a  successful  trio  here,  and 
Peanuts  Holland  holds  forth  at  Metro-Jazz,  as  does 
Bill  Coleman,  both  on  trumpets.  Don  Gias,  a  cleffer, 

.  does  piano  work  at  clubs  while  attending  the  Paris 
,Music  Conservatoire,  and  Annie  Morre  does  her 
fine  intime  song  and  piano  act  at  Calavados.  Taps 
Miller  does  terp  stuff  in  vaude,  and  Kansas  Fields 
holds  down  the  drums  at  the  Yieux  Colombier. 

In  the  dance  field,  Bernard  Hassler,  Arthur  Bell 
and  Gene  Robinson  are  at  the  Folies  Bergere,  and 
Robinson  also  has  a  successful  dance  studio.  Gordon 
Heath  has  his  own  club,  L’Abbaye,  where  a  packed 
specialized  crowd  listens  to  his  folksinging  with 
white  partner  Lee  Payant,  every  night.  Heath  some¬ 
times  does  acting  chores,  but  primarily,  in  London, 
where  he  does  an  annual  “Othello”  on  video  or  on 
the  road.  Specialty  acts  like  The  Modernics  (four)  or 
Jackson,  Cornell  &  Carter  always  have  house  book¬ 
ings  here. 

Charles  Holland,  a  tenor,  has  been  at  the  Opera- 
Comique  in  “Les  Pecheurs  Des  Perles”  (Pearl 
Fishers)  and  is  one  of  the  foremost  interpreters  of 
Mozart  on  the  Continent.  Due  to  do  “Othello”  at 
the  Opera,  he  has  made  a  niche  for  himself  in  the 
French  classical  musical  world.  Quentin  Foster, 
between  singing  at  clubs,  is  working  on  a  ballet  and 
a  musical  comedy,  and  Buford  Delaney  is  soon  ready 
for  an  exhibition  of  his  paintings.  Gypsy  Menor  is 
studying  theatre  here  and  is  up  for  a  role  in  the 
Gallic  legit  version  of  Erskine  Caldwell’s  “God’s 
Little  Acre.” 

Most  of  these  people,  when  queried,  opine  that 
life  is  more  bearable  here,  but  most  feel  they  will 
eventually  head  back  home  where  recent  improve¬ 
ments  and  progress  in  racial  relations  have  made 
for  positive  reactions  among  them. 

Also  echoed  is  the  fact  that  Negroes  do  not  give 
enough  backing  to  their  own  artists  Stateside  as 
was  recently  voiced  in  the  U.S.  by  Sammy  Davis  Jr. 
However,  with  the  continuing  disappearance  of  ba¬ 
sically  sectionalized  Negro  humor,  expressions  and 
desegregation  progress,  they  feel  there  should  soon 
be  a  more  comprehensive  attitude,  by  all  peoples, 
towards  judging  a  man  only  as  a  human  being  and 
by  his  ability  and  talents. 
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Exporting  U.S.  Film  Glamour 
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duced  to  14  cruzeiros)  and  in¬ 
creased  the  ceiling  for  standard 
films  from  10  to  12  cruzeiros.  (In 
November  1956  the  free  rate  of  ex¬ 
change  in  Brazil  was  about  70 
cruzeiros  to  the  U.S.  dollar). 

Since  October  1955,  remittances 
of  film  earnings  from  Colombia 
have  been  made  at  the  free  mar¬ 
ket  rate  of  exchange  which  is  con¬ 
siderably  higher  than  the  offical 
rate.  To  offset  this  loss  in  reve¬ 
nue,  requests  have  been  made  to 
Colombian  authorities  to  permit  an 
increase  in  theatre  admission 
prices,  however,  at  the  end  of.  1956 
no  increase  had  been  granted. 

The  past  two  years  were  partic¬ 
ularly  good  for  distributors  of 
United  States  films  in  Argentina. 
More  United  States  films  are  be¬ 
ing  released  and  are  being  well  re¬ 
ceived.  However,  the  situation 
with  regard  to  remittance  of  film 
earnings  is  still  uncertain.  The 
Argentine  film  agreement  expired 
in  1955  and  while  relations  with  the 
new  Argentine  Government  have 
been  described  as  cordial,  no  new 
agreement  has  been  concluded. 
The  U.S.  industry  has  been  trying 
to  get  the  Argentine  Government 
to  adjust  the  present  ceiling  prices 
on  theatre  admissions  and  while 
it  is  expected  that  a  reasonable  ad¬ 


justment  will  be  made,  no  change 
has  been  announced  as  yet. 

The  film  market  in  the  Orient 
continues  to  offer  the  United  States 
industry  a  very  strong  challenge. 
There  has  been  a  continued  growth 
in  the  number  of  theatres  operat¬ 
ing  in  this  area,  particularly  in  Ja¬ 
pan,  India,  and  Indonesia.  An  in¬ 
crease  in  film  production  in  this 
area  has  also  brought  about  certain 
legislative  actions  designed  to  pro¬ 
mote  and  protect  national  film  in¬ 
dustries.  These  have  taken  the 
form  of  import  quotas,  restrictions 
on  film  remittances,  and  playing 
time  requirements  for  locally  pro¬ 
duced  films. 

Early  in  1956  it  was  reported  that 
import  licenses  for  U.S.  films  into 
Burma  were  being  withheld  and 
that  the  Government  was  contem¬ 
plating  the  establishment  of  im¬ 
port  quotas.  In  July  1956  an  im¬ 
port  quota  was  set  up  which  would 
have  permitted  each  U.S.  film  com¬ 
pany  to  import  only  10  complete 
programs  a  year  as  compared  with 
previous  annual  imports' of  35  to 
40  programs.  The  U.S.  film  dis¬ 
tributors  strongly  protested  this 
quota  and  returned  their  import  -li¬ 
censes  to  the  Burmese  Govern¬ 
ment.  However,  in  October  1956 
it  was  reported  that  a  satisfactory 


solution  to  the  problem  had  been 
reached  and  that  an  agreement 
permitting  2,100,000  feet  of  exposed 
films  to  be  licensed  for  import  from 
the  United  States  had  been  con¬ 
cluded.  Film  remittances  under 
this  agreement  are  to  be  virtually 
free,  subject  only  to  licensing  ar¬ 
rangements  with  the  National  Bank 
of  Burma. 

Throughout  1956  the  distributors 
of  U.S.  films  in  the  Philippines 
were  confronted"  with  one  problem 
after  another  in  the  importation 
and  distribution  of  their  films.  In 
June  1956  regulations  were  issued 
reducing  by  20  percent  the  number 
of  foreign  films  to  be  imported 
during  the  last  half  of  1956.  In 
July  1956  the  Central  Bank  issued 
regulations  revising  the  film  remit¬ 
tance  formula  which  further  lim¬ 
ited  the  transfer  of  U.S.  film  earn¬ 
ings.  There  were  also  indications 
that  the  customs  duties  for  motion 
pictures  would  be  increased. 
Throughout  the  entire  year,  the 
U.S.  film  industry  has  expressed 
increasing  concern  over  the  cumu¬ 
lative  hampering  measures  which 
the  Philippines  were  imposing  with 
regard  to  distribution  of  U.S.  films 
in  that  market.  At  the  end  of  1956 
negotiations  were  still  being  car¬ 
ried  on  seeking  a  satisfactory  solu¬ 
tion  to  some  of  these  most  pressing 
problems. 

The  Japanese  Government  set  the 
regular  quota  for  the  import  of 
oreign  films  for  the  fiscal  year 


Land  of  the  Bolsheviks 
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miscalculations  and  was  causing  most  of  their  present  trouble.  In  the 
satellites,  Stalin  had  been  built  up  as  a  god.  He  had  uprooted,  impris¬ 
oned  and  killed  the  anti-Communists  because  he  knew  best  and  would 
eventually  lead  the  comrades  to  the  promised  land. 

But  now  the  Soviet  leaders  were  saying  that  Stalin  was  wrong,  and 
if  Stalin 'Was  wrong,  then  who’s  right  today?  In  Hungary,  before  the 
Red  Army  came  back  to  crush  the  short-lived  Nagy  r.egime,  ministers 
were  feeling  that  Marshal  Tito  was  probably  right.  Therefore  a  gov¬ 
ernment  delegation  was  planning  to  go  to  Yugoslavia  to  apologize  to 
Tito. 

I  asked  one  of  the  delegates,  the  day  before  the  group  left,  whether 
they  would  discuss  future  economic  relations  between  the  two  coun¬ 
tries.  “Oh,  no,”  he  said,  “nothing  like  that.  We’re  just  planning  to 
apologize,  because  when  a  man  is  wrong,  he  ought  to  apologize.  So 

"we’re  going ‘to  apologize  td  Tito.”"  . . . . . 

*  *  >:< 

•  This  mood  of  mass  apology  is  revealed  by  a  story  I  heard  in  Moscow 
before  returning  gratefully  to  the  United  States. 

One  party  member  meets  a!  fellow  partisan  in  Red  Square. 

“Oh,  comrade,”  he  wails,  “I’m  in  a  terrible  fix.  After  10  years,  I  now 
find  that  Joseph  Stalin  is  wrong  and  I  can’t  go  home.” 

His  friend  tried  to  comfort  him,  reminding  him  that  a  good  Com¬ 
munist  is  flexible  and  that  the  party,  after  all,  knows  best. 

“That  might  be  so  for  you,”  says  the  first  comrade,  “but  you  don’t 
have  my  mother-in-law.  For  the  past  10  years,  she’s  been  arguing 
with  me  that  Stalin  was  wrong.  And  now  he  is  wrong  and  she’s  right — 
and  imagine  me  going  home  to  face  that!  I  can’t.” 


ending  March  31,  1957  at  164  fea¬ 
ture  films,  with  122  allocated  on  a 
global  basis  and  42  to  the  non¬ 
dollar  area.  The  ten  major  United 
States  film  companies  were  granted 
a  total  of  102.09  films  of  the  global 
allocation  and  11  independent  dis¬ 
tributors  were  given  a  total  of 
19.91  films.  The  remittance  rate 
for  film  earnings  was  increased. 
For  U.S.  films  imported  under  a 
percentage  rental  system,  the  re¬ 
mittance  is  limited  to  25  percent  of 
distribution  income  (19  percent  in  j 
1955)  when  the  non-resident’s  share 
of  the  receipts  is  not  more  than  ! 
60%  and  to  22%  (14%  in  1955) 
when  more  than  60%.  Accumu¬ 
lated  yen  earnings  in  excess  of  the 
allowed  to  be  remitted  are  becom¬ 
ing  quite  sizeable  in  Japan.  This 
frozen  yen  is  of  serious  concern 
to  U.S.  film  companies. 

Negotiations  have  been  carried 
on  almost  continuously  during  the 
past  few  years  seeking  to  solve 
some  of  the  problems  faced  by  U.S. 
distributors  in  Indonesia  with  re¬ 
gard  to  censorship  taxation,  and  re¬ 
mittance  of  film  earnings.  An  im¬ 
port  quota  has  been  establishing 
limiting  to  240  the  number  of  U.S. 
films  to  be  imported  into  Idonesia 
d  ring  the  year  August  31,  1957. 
As  a  result  of  nationalistic  regula¬ 
tions  placed  in  effect,  U.S.  film 
companies  have  been  faced  with 
problem  of  hiring  Indonesian  na¬ 
tionals  as  their  foreign  managers 
in  Indonesia. 

There  were  also  rumors  that  the  : 
government  of  Thailand  was  con¬ 
templating  an  import  quota  for 
films,  however,  at  the  end  of  1956 
no  action  had  been  taken. 

It  is  now  generally  believed  that 
the  “International  Market”  is  so  in¬ 
tegrated  as  a  part  of  most  United 
States  film  companies  operations 
that  they  produce  films  for  only 


one  market — the  world  market.  To¬ 
day  in  planning  the  production  of 
feature  films  in  the  U.  S.,  the  pro¬ 
ducer  must,  and  does,  take  into 
account  foreign  customs,  habits, 
and  religious  practices.  The  U.  S. 
film  industry  would  not  knowing-* 
ly  offend  any  foreign  country  or  its 
nationals  thus  causing  unfavorable 
reaction  towards  the  United  States 
film  industry.  One  of  the  most 
important  provisions  of  the  indus¬ 
try’s  Code  of  Production  Standards 
is  that  the  history,  institutions, 
prominent  people,  and  citizenry  of 
all  nations  shall  be  represented 
fairly.  >  United  States  films  are 
seldom*  criticized  by  foreign  audi¬ 
ences  on  this  score.  This  is  one  of 
the  reasons  why  U.  S.  films  are  well 
received  by  foreign  audiences  and 
generally  preferred  to  pictures 
from  other  countries. 

The  Dept,  of  Commerce  has  as 
one  of  its  primary  responsibilities 
the  promotion  of  trade,  both  do¬ 
mestic  and  foreign.  Two-way  .for¬ 
eign  trade  has  always  played  an 
Important  part  in  the  United  States 
economy,  especially  should  this  be 
true  in  our  trade  in  motion 
pictures.  The  cutting  off  of  ex¬ 
port  markets  for  United  States 
films  would  have  a  drastic  effect  on 
the  economic  health  of  the  indus¬ 
try.  In  this  connection,  the  United 
States  film  industry  has  always 
strongly  supported  the  trade  agree¬ 
ments  program  of  the  United 
States,  and  has  advocated  the  liber¬ 
alization  of  the  United  States  trade 
and  tariff  policy.  Basically  the 
United  States  industry  is  a  strong 
advocate  of  free  trade  in  motion 
pictures  and  the  proof  of  this  ad¬ 
vocacy  is  that  there  are  no  restric¬ 
tions  limiting  the  importation  or 
exhibition  of  foreign  films  in  the 
United  States.  Theatres  are  free 
to  exhibit  foreign  films  should 
they  so  desire,  irrespective  of  their 
country  of  origin. 


Awards,  Anyone? 

j— j  Continued  from  page  5  , 


Three  days  later,  I  did  get  it — in 
a  dozen  pieces.  Oh,  I  forgot  to 
mention  that  the  organization  in¬ 
volved  in  this  incident  was  the 
“Greater  N.Y.  Friendship  Society.” 

|  One  Star’s  Solution  | 

One  star  refuses  to  fall  prey  to 
the  phony-awards  bit,  and  is  as 
calculating  as  the  committee  that 
honors  him.  He  goes  to  the  affairs, 
entertains  the  crowd  royally,  ac¬ 
cepts  the  award  onstage  and,  back- 
stage,  gets  a  nice  fat  check,  the 
amount  of  which  has  been  agreed 
upon  in  advance.  This  actor  bland¬ 
ly  brags  that  he  picks  up  30  or  40 
grand  a  year  this  way.  “Y’see, 
Eddie,”  he  explained,  “I  tried  pay¬ 
ing  the  butcher  and  the  garage- 
man  with  plaques,  but,  would  you 
believe  it,  they  wanted  money!” 

The  Red  Cross,  the  March  of 
Dimes,  American  Heart  Associa¬ 
tion,  American  Cancer  Society, 
Muscular  Dystrophy,  Multiple 
Sclerosis,  Christmas  Seals,  the  City 
of  Hope,  Easter  *  Seals,  the  legiti¬ 
mate  veterans’  organizations,  and  a 
dozen  others  I  could  mention,  need 
no  gimmicks  to  raise  money.  Show 
people  respect  the  names  of  these 
great  American  institutions  and 
will  fly  across  the  country  at  the 


drop  of  a  line  to  help  them  raise 
money.  Awards,  my  eye!  A  good 
cause  is  award  enough. 

Some  awards  bring  a  smile  to 
the  people  “in  the  know.”  The  ulti¬ 
mate  recipient  of  the  “Humanitar¬ 
ian  of  The  Year”  may  be  someone 
whose  humanitarianism  consists  of 
having  sent  his  mother  a  handbag 
for  Christmas  (purchased  whole¬ 
sale),  or  getting  his  wife’s  brother 
a  job  with  the  network,  opening 
fan  mail. 

This  piece  would  be  incomplete 
without  mention  of  those  indefatig¬ 
able  performers  who  deserve  every 
tribute  tendered  them  and  more. 
To  name  just  a  few:  Bob  Hope, 
Danny  Thomas,  Jimmy  Durante, 
Jack.  Benny,  Milton  Berle,  Jerry 
Lewis,  but  there  must  be  many 
times  when  even  they  get  a  little 
weary  of  the  “Come  and  get  it,  but 
don’t  forget  to  bring  your  banjo” 
routine. 

Awards,  Anyone? 


*  Performances  like  George  in 
“George  Has  A  Birthday” — Mat¬ 
inee  Theatre;  Morris  Sizeman  in 
“Sizeman  &  Son” — Playhouse  90; 
and  as  myself  trying  to  talk  Ida 
out  of  getting  a  new  car. 
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LAWRENCE 


-Sends- 

Season's 

Greetings 


To  All 

My  Music  Friends 
Especially 

JACK  MILLS 

For  Making 


DREAM  OF  OLWEN 


Andante  con  moto 
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CHARLES  WILLIAMS 
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Played  by 

The  Best 

Bands  In 

The  World 
Including:- 


MONTOVANI 


Biggest  Seller 
On  LONDON  Records 


When  You  Come  to  the  'Wright'  House, 
"WE'LL  KEEP  A  WELCOME" 

In  "A  HOUSE  WITH  LOVE  IN  IT" 


LAWRENCE  WRIGHT 


WRIGHT  HOUSE 
LONDON,  W.C.l. 

Cables:  "VOCABLE" 
Phone:  Temple  Bar  2141 


Fifty+first 


Anniversary 


Wednesday,  January  9,  1957 
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RITA  ROBERT  JACK 
HAYWORTH  MITCHOM -LEMMON 


Screenplay  by  IRWIN  SHAW  Directed  by  ROBERT  PARRISH 

TECHNICOLOR 


Wednesday,  January  9,  1957 


Fifty- first  Anniversary 


Fifty- first  P^SrIEFy  Anniversary 


Wednesday,  January  9,  1957 


l 


ANNA  DEERE  WIMAN 

Productions  Ltd. 


31,  Dover  Street 
London,  W.l 
HYDe  Park  2760 


I 


Wednesday,  jfantiaiy  9,  .1957 


^  Tijty-ftrtt  i^fefETY  Anniversary, 


Incorporated 

FT  1  •  •  and  Distri 

Television 

Programme  Company  limited 


Britain’s  Leading  Production 
and  Distribution  Company 


Regent  House 
235,  Regent  Street, 
London,  W.l. 

Managing  Director: 

LEW  GRADE 


Films 

THE  ADVENTURES  OF  ROBIN  HOOD 

(in  association  with  Hannah  Weinstein 
Sapphire  Films  Ltd.  and  Official  Films  Inc.) 

THE  ADVENTURES  OF  SIR  LANCELOT 

(in  association  with  Hannah  Weinstein 
Sapphire  Films  Ltd.  and  Official  Films  Inc.) 

THE  BUCCANEERS 

(in  association  with  Hannah  Weinstein 
Sapphire  Films  Ltd.  and  Official  Films  Inc.) 

THE  COUNT  OF  MONTE  CRISTO 

(in  association  with  Television  Programs  of 
America) 

THE  LAST  OF  THE  MOHICANS 

(in  association  with  Television  Programs  of 
America) 

THE  ADVENTURES  OF  CHARLIE  CHAN 

(in  association  with  Television  Programs  of 
America) 

0.  s.  s. 

(in  association  with  L.S.Q.  Productions  and 
Flamingo  Films 

Live  Shows 

Sunday  Night  at  the  London  Palladium 

Joan  and  Leslie 

The  Jack  Jackson  Show 

Val  Parnell’s  Saturday  Spectacular 

The  Arthur  Haynes  Show 

Val  Parnell’s  Startime 


Subsidiary  Company 


I.  T.  P.  Television  Programs  Incorporated 

Executive  Vice  President — MICHAEL  NIDOKF  1 


24,  West  54th  Street,  New  York 


CIRCLE  6-5058 


Tifty-first 


Anniversary 


Wednesday,  January  9,  1957 


AMERICANS  TRIUMPH 


"Sunday  night  at  the  London  Palladium 


The  London  Palladium  has  long  been  acknowledged  as  the  Mecca 
of  Variety  for  stars  of  all  nationalities.  The  successful  formula  for 
this  show  place  has  been  translated  onto  British  television  by  ATV 
with  “Sunday  Night  at  the  London  Palladium/’  As  a  result,  it  is 
the  most  popular  program  on  British  television  today,  continually 
hitting  the  “Top  Ten”  week  after  week.  Big-time  American  stars 
such  as  Bob  Hope,  Liberace,  Johnnie  Ray,  Tony  Martin,  Lena 
Horne,  Jose  Iturbi,  Howard  Keel,  Billy  Eckstein,  Dorothy  Dan- 
dridge,  Billy  Danube,  Guy  Mitchell,  Jerry  Colonna  and  hosts  of 
others  have  been  brought  into  the  homes  of  British  viewers  thru 
this  slick,  fast-moving  British  television  show. 

The  Englishman’s  home  (or  castle)  has  been  wide  open  to  the 
appeal  of  top  American  stars  because  ATV  has  an  established  and 


massive  audience  that  is  growing  all  the  time.  ATV  are  the  pro¬ 
gressive  London  and  Midland  Program  Contractors  famed 
throughout  England  for  delivering  good  entertainment. 


AMERICANS  STAR  IN 
ENGLISH  HOMES  VIA...' 


ASSOCIATED  TELEVISION  LTD.,  PROGRAM  CONTRACTORS 
FOR  LONDON  WEEKENDS  AND  MONDAY  THRU  FRIDAY  IN  THE  MIDLANDS 
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HYLTON  HOUSE  3  SAYILE  ROW  W.l.  Phone:  Regent  67//.  Grams :  JAXBACK  PICCY,  LONDON 


Fifty* first  Anniversary 
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GREETINGS  FROM 


I 

I 


"Patachou  steals  the  show." 

DAILY  HERALD 


"Masterfully  conjugates  the 
verb  'to  love'." 

THE  TIMES 


"A  winner  —  a- bit  of  Paris 


DAILY  EXPRESS 


'Essence  of  sex  appeal/ 


f  .  l\ 


"As  smooth  and  warm  as  a 
tot  of  brandy." 

DAILY  MIRROR 


DAILY  MAIL 


"Oozes  personality." 


VARIETY 


Currently  starring  in  the  new  revue 

UNITED  NOTIONS' 

Produced  and  Directed  by 
ARTHUR  LESSER 

Presented  by  Jack  Hylton  at  the 

ADELPHI  THEATRE 

LONDON 


l 
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'Wednesday,  January^,  I957 


GREETINGS  FROM 

ALMA  COGAN 

Looking  Forward  to  My  American  Trip  and  to  My  Appearance 

on  the  Ed  Sullivan  Show 

European  Representatives 

LEW  &  LESLIE  GRADE,  LTD. 

American  Representatives 

GENERAL  ARTISTS  CORPORATION 


GREETINGS  FROM 

DAVID  WHITFIELD 

To  All  My  Very  Dear  Friends  in  America 

European  Representatives 

LEW  &  LESLIE  GRADE,  LTD. 

American  Representatives 

GENERAL  ARTISTS  CORPORATION 
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Fifty-first 


Anniversary 
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NOW  IN  PRODUCTION 


\  *0 


cv 


A 


DANA 


Andrews 


PEGGY 
CUMMINS 


also  starring 


uirjscted  by  JACQUES  TOURNEUR 


frjf 58 


Fifty-first  Anniversary 


Wednesday,  January  9,  195? 


E  I  L  M  S 


1956  -  1957 


BOB  HOPE  •  KATHARINE  HEPBURN 

IN 

THE  IRON  PETTICOAT" 

VlSTAVlSIOH  produch>  ,n  associatiON  with  harry  saltzmamj  TECHN|COlOR; 
RELEASED  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES  DY  H-G-H 


TWO  RECORD  BREAKING  COMEDIES! 

SAILOR  BEWARE" 
DRY  ROT" 

WESTERN  HEMISPHERE  DISTRIBUTION  CONTROLLED  DY  HON  INTERNATIONAL  FILMS' 


LAURENCE  HARVEY-JMMY  EOWARDS-DAVO  TOMLINSON 

IN 

THREE  MEN  IN  A  BOAT" 


EASTMAN  COLOUR 


CinemaScopS 


WESTERN  HEMISPHERE  DISTRIBUTION  CONTROLLED  BY  LION  INTERNATIONAL  FILMS 


In  Production 

JOAN  CRAWFORD  •  ROSSANO  BRAZZI 

IN 

THE  STORY  OF  ESTHER  COSTELLO' 

Introducing  Heather  Sears  as  Esther 
WORLD  RELEASE  BY  COLUMBIA  PICTURES 

ALL  REMUS  PRODUCTIONS 


Wednesday,  January  9,  1957 


Fifty-flrsi  p^RI&TY  Anniversary 
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Fifty-first  pjfSElETY  Anniversary 


Wednesday,  January  9,  1957 


GREETINGS 

from 


To  All  His  Friends  and  Associates 
ALL  OVER  THE  WORLD! 


MORRIS  HOUSE 
1-5  JERMYN  ST. 

HAYMARKET 
LONDON,  ENG. 
S.W.l 


SEASON'S  GREETINGS  TO 
ALL  OUR  FRIENDS  IN  AMERICA 

CHURCHILLS  CLUB 

BOND  ST.,  LONDON 

LONDON'S  GAYEST 
RENDEZVOUS 


FROM 

HARRY  MEADOWS 

160,  NEW  BOND  STREET,  LONDON,  W.l. 


Wednesday,  January  9,  1957 


Fifty- first  .  Anniversary 


2X9 


MAXWELL  SETTON 


MARKSMAN  FILMS  LTD 


send  greetings  to  P'Sriety  on  its  51st  Anniversary 


and  have  pleasure  In  announcing  their 
forthcoming  production — 


TOWN  OX  TRIAL4 


starring 


JOHN  MILLS 
CHARLES  COBURN 
BARBARA  BATES 


in  preparation: — 


'THE  LONG  HAUL" 


starring  DIANA  DORS 


From  the  novel  by  MERVYN  MILLS 


I  WAS  MONTY'S  DOUBLE" 


MARKSMAN  FILMS  LTD.  •  •  93  PARK  STREET  •  •  LONDON  W.l.  • 


ENGLAND 
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Greetings  From 


PHILIP  KING 


Author  of 

SAILOR  BEWARE 

Now  in  Its  Third  Year 

At  the  Strand  Theatre,  London 

(In  Collaboration  with  Falkland  Cary) 

SERIOUS  CHARGE 
SEE  HOW  THEY  RUN 
ON  MONDAY  NEXT 
WITHOUT  THE  PRINCE 
POSTMAN'S  KNOCK 

(In  Collaboration  with  Alan  Bromly) 

HERE  WE  COME  GATHERING 

(In  Collaboration  with  Anthony  Armstrong) 


Sole  Management — 

ERIC  GLASS  LTD, 

28  Berkeley  Square  Mayfair  J]62  (4  Unes) 

London  W.l  Cables:  Blancheric,  London 


Ttfiy-firtl  pfiptJfi’F?  'Anniversary  Wednesday,  January  9,  1957/" 


The 

SEASON’S 

GREETINGS 


Season's  Greetings 


JACK  WALLER 


Current  Hit: 

SAILOR  BEWARE 

Enters  Third  Year  Next  Month 


17,  SHAFTESBURY  AVENUE,  LONDON,  W.I.,  ENGLAND 


CABLES:  JACWALLA,  LONDON 
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Rank 

Film 

Distributors 

of 

America 

Inc. 

will  be  operating  from  its  new  Headquarters  at 

729  7th  Avenue 
New  York  19,  N.Y. 

starting  April  1957 


with  branch  offices  to  follow 

in  selected  exchange^  centers 
coast  to  coast 


Fifty-first  '-pfijfcfflfffY  Anniversary 


Wednesday,  January  9,  I957. 


S.  A.  GORLINSKY 

presents 


ROBERT 

MORLEY 


IAN 

WALLACE 


in  the  DAVID  MERRICK  -  JOSHUA  LOGAN  production  of 

FANNY 


JANET  PAVEK 
MONA  WASHBOURNE 


KEVIN  SCOTT 
MICHAEL  GOUGH 


Production  Directed  by  WILLIAM  HAMMERSTEIN 
Scenery  and  Costumes  by  Choreography  by 

WAKHEVITCH  ONNAWHITE 

THEATRE  ROYAL,  DRURY  LANE,  LONDON 


S.  A.  GORLINSKY 


ALICIA 

MARKOVA 


presents 


ANTON 

DOLIN 


WHERE  THE  RAINBOW  ENDS 


LONDON  COLISEUM,  LONDON 


Presenting  the  World's  Greatest  Artists  in  England 

S.  A.  GORLINSKY 


SIR  JOHN  BARBIROLLI 
SIR  THOMAS  BEECHAM,  Bart. 
MARIA  MENEGHINI  CALLAS 
ROSANNA  CARTERI 
MARGHERITA  CAROSIO 
GIUSEPPE  Dl  STEFANO 
DEAN  DIXON 
ANTON  DOLIN 
DON  COSSACK  CHORUS 
KATHERINE  DUNHAM 
MISCHA  ELMAN 


announces 

1956  -  1957  Season 

BENIAMINO  GIGLI 
TITO  GOBBI 

RAM  GOPAL'S  INDIAN  BALLET 
HALLE  ORCHESTRA 
LUIGI  INFANTINO 
BURL  IVES 
EILEEN  JOYCE 
ANDRE  KOSTELANETZ 
HENRY  KRIPS 
LA  SCALA  ORCHESTRA 


ALICIA  MARKOVA 
PHILHARMONIA  ORCHESTRA 
ROYAL  PHILHARMONIC  ORCHESTRA 
RINO  SALVIATI 
ORNELLA  SANTOLIQUIDO 
ANTONIETTA  STELLA 
EBE  STIGNANI 
FERRUCCIO  TAGLIAVINI 
LUCIANO  TAJOLI 
RENATA  TEBALDI 
VIRTUOSI  Dl  ROMA 


S.  A.  GORLINSKY,  LTD. 
GORLINSKY  PRODUCTIONS,  LTD. 

35,  DOVER  STREET,  LONDON,  W.l,  ENGLAND 


Tel.  Hyde  Park  9158 


Cables:  GORLINSKY  LONDON 
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Best  Wishes  From 


HUGH  HASTINGS 


Author,  of 


SEAGULLS  OVER  SORRENTO” 
“BLOOD  ORANGE” 

“RED  DRAGON” 

“INNER  CIRCLE” 

“TOUCH  OF  THE  SUN’ 
“PINK  ELEPHANTS” 


ALL  COMMUNICATIONS: 

ERIC  GLASS  LTD. 
28,  BERKELEY  SQUARE 

LONDON  W.l 


Mayfair  7162  (4  lines) 

Cables:  Blancheric,  London 


Salutes  the  admirable 

on  it’s  51st  Anniversary 

*  *  #  #  * 

COLUMBIA  PICTURES  present  a  MODERN  SCREEN  PLAY  PRODUCTION 

^  KENNETH  MORE  •  DIANE  GILENTO  •  CECIL  PARKER  •  SALLY  ANN  HOWES 

Filmed  in  EASTMANCOLOR 

Screenplay  by  LEWIS  GILBERT,  and  VERNON  HARRIS  ,  Produced  by  IAN  DALRYMPLE;  •  Directed  by  LEWIS  GILBERT 


Associate  Producer  DENNIS  van  THAL 


Fifty- fir st  /Anniversary 


'Wednesday,  January  9,  I957 


NEW  YORK  LONDON  PARIS 

Congratulations 

GREETINGS  AND 

GOOD  WISHES  FROM 

DAVID  PLATZ 

General  Manager  of 

REG  CONNELLY 

ESSEX  MUSIC,  Ltd 

For  Publishing 

the  Prize-Winning  British  Film  Song  of  the  Year 

THE  CAMPBELL,  CONNELLY  GROUP 

IN  LOVE  FOR  THE  VERY  FIRST  TIME 

Words  and  Music  by  PADDY  ROBERTS  and  JACK  WOODMAN 

From  the  J.  Arthur  Rank  Film,  "AN  ALLIGATOR  NAMED  DAISY" 

AND 

\ 

MILAN  HAMBURG  AMSTERDAM 

For  Furthering  the  Popularity  of 
British  Songs  and  British  Writers 
Throughout  the  World 

Your  American  Associates 

HOWARD  S.  RICHMOND 

AL  BRACKMAN 

LARRY  CLINTON 
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HAPPY  NEW  YEAR 


PETER  USTINOV 
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Fifty-first  P^S&mEtY  Anniversary 


Wednesday*  January  9,  1957 


Since  1888 

v Representing  the  World's  Greatest  Attractions" 


SEASONAL  GREETINGS 

TO  ALL  OUR  FRIENDS 

THROUGHOUT  THE  WORLD 
FROM  THE 

DIRECTORS  AND  STAFF 


FOSTERS  AGENCY  LIMITED 

HARRY  FOSTER  HYMAN  ZAHL 

Piccadilly  House,  Piccadilly  Circus,  London,  S.W.l 


Season’s  Greetings 


From 


FRANCIS, 

DAY  &  HUNTER  LTD. 
B.  FELDMAN  &  CO.  LTD. 

ROBBINS  MUSIC 
CORPORATION  LTD. 

And  Associated  Companies 


PETER  SAUNDERS 


/ 


LONDON,  ENGLAND 


LONDON, 

ENGLAND 


Wednesday,  January  9,  1957 


Fifty-first 


Anniversary 
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salute  Variety 
on  its 


anniversary 
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CURRENT  PRODUCTION 


JACK  HAWKINS  ARLENE  DAHL 

td  A  %J(JWAMs 


(TENTATIVE  TITLE) 
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Fifty-first  Anniversary 


Wednesday,  January*),  I957 


Best  Wishes 


FROM 


jHlms 

m 


PRODUCERS  Of 


"THE  ADVENTURES  OF  ROBIN  HOOD" 

with  RICHARD  GREECE 


"THE  ADVENTURES  OF  SIR  LANCELOT" 

with  WILLIAM  RUSSELL 


"THE  BUCCANEERS" 

with  ROBERT  SHAW 


Distributed  by 

Official  Films  Ltd. 

Western  Hemisphere 

Incorporated  Television  Programs  Go.  Ltd. 

Eastern  Hemisphere 


\  Budapest! 


Greece ! 


Television  Series  Based  Upon  the  Actual  Experiences 
of  the  Correspondent  Members  of  the  Overseas 
Press  Club  of  America 


Produced  byt  Distributed  byt 

RADIANT  PICTURES  INC.  (USA)  ABC  FILM  SYNDICATION  INC. 
ARDLEIGH  FILMS  LTD.  (London) 


Munich! 


London ! 


Greetings 

FROM 

MELCHER-TOFF  MUSIC  CO.  LTD. 
DAVID  TOFF 

MUSIC  PUBLISHING  CO.  LTD. 


LONDON 

ENGLAND 


A  Prosperous  New  Year 
To  All  My  Friends 


SIEGI'S  CLUB, 

46  Charles  Street,  London,  W.l. 
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Tin  Pan  Alley  On  A  Turntable 

From  the  Rock  ’n’  Roll  Cycle  to  the  ‘Foley  Sq.  Follies,’  Platters,  Plugs  and  Performance 
Coin  Continue  as  the  Main  Targets  for  the  Music  Biz 


By  ABEL  GREEN 


The  record  and  the  disk  jockey  are  still  the  key  to  the 
music  business.  By  now  all  hands  concede  the  fact  that 
“without  that  record”  there  is  little  chance  to  survive. 
It’s  the  key  to  the  performancs,  and  the  performances 
are  the  essence  of  the  economic  survival,  because  both 
performing  rights  societies — ASCAP  and  BMI — pay  off 
on  the  plugs. 

As  television  develops  there  may  ''be  nuances  to  the 
plugging  theme,  but,  in  effect,  the  video  programs  still 
take  their  song-spottings  from  the  platter  plugs. 

The  group  of  34  ASCAP  tunesmiths,  headed  by  Arthur 
Schwartz,  base  their  case  against  Broadcast  Music  Inc., 
the  networks  and  the  diskeries  on  an  alleged  “conspiracy” 
against  them,  and  Rep.  Emanuel  Celler,  in  his  “Foley 
Square  Follies”  hearings  (in  N.Y.),  veered  from  a  probe 
of  broadcasting  into  an  indictment  of  BMI  for  its  ties 
with  radio  and  tv  and  its  so-called  plot  to  curb  ASCAP 
music. 

The  global  impact  of  records  has  seen  rock  ’n’  roll 
spread  into  foreign  countries  more  usually  tied  to  such 
variegated  musical  moods  as  tangos  and  polkas,  and  it 
has  surprised  many  an  American  tourist  how  wellknown 
was  Elvis  Presley  and  other  exponents  of  rhythm  &  blues 
in  such  unsuspected  territories  as  Vienna  and  Rio  de 
Janeiro.  The  whyfore  of  the  European  impact  is  answered 
by  the  coverage  of  the  British  Armed  Forces  Network  and 
U.S.’  AFN  (Armed  Forces  Network)  and  kindred  plug¬ 
ging  media.  (R&r  and  Presley  are  covered  herewith  as. 
separate  stories.) 

As  the  trade  envisioned  an  annual  $300,000,000  pop 
platter  sales  potential,  especially  as  the  newer  super¬ 
market  methods  oJ  merchandising  opened  up,  RCA  Victor’s 
global  approach,  for  example,  foresaw  a  possible  5,000,- 
000  pop  platter  hit,  taking  in  all  world  markets. 

The  showmanship  of  the  supermarket  and  shopping 
centre  trends  have  (1)  seen  acts  booked  into  these  empo¬ 
riums  as  business-getters  and  (2)  an  increasing  usage  of 
tape-recorded  music,  soundtracks  and  marathon  jukebox 
music.  This  has  aroused  new  interest  both  from  ASCAP 
and  BMI  which  feels  this  constitutes  usage  of  copyrighted 
music  for  profit  and  want  a  license  fee  accordingly. 

! _ Lieberson  Succeeds  Colliding _ [ 


ager”  post,  and  another  as  paid  chairman  of  the  writers’ 
classification  committee.  Both  Were  vetoed. 

Gilbert,  incidentally,  just  published  his  memoirs  of  50 
years  in  show  biz,  “Without  Rhyme  or  Reason.”  The 
Friars  Club  on  the  Coast  also  gave  him  a  “night”  in  cele¬ 
bration  of  the  event. 

More  trade  items:  Columbia  reactivated  its  Okeh  label 
for  the  rock  ’h’  roll  wax.  Mercury,  the  subject  of  a  $500,- 
000  damage  claim  by  the  Academy  of  Motion  Picture  Arts 
&  Sciences,  agreed  to  desist  using  the  Acad’s  traditional 
“Oscar”  statuette  as  decor  on  an  album.  Decca’s  1955 
sales  zoomed  to  alltime  high  of  $22,610,809,  Or  20%  over 
previous  year.  Capitol’s  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,1956 
saw  its  sales  volume  up  20%,  a  new  high,  to  $25,600,000. 
The  net  was  $3,209,869,  before  taxes,  or  $1,610,502  after 
taxes,  compared  with  the  1955  net  of  $920,022.  ASCAP’s 
peak  $20,000,000  melon  in  1956.  Song  sharks’  new  slick 
angles  exposed  by  BMI’s  expert,  Milton  Rettenberg.  EMI’s 
and  RCA’s  splitup  due  in  April,  1957  as  Victor  allies  with 
British  Decca  for  overseas  swap  of  masters. _ 

| _ _ Trade  Moves  _ [ 

Decca  extended  its  six-year  association  with  the  DGG 
(Deutsche  Grammophon  Gesellschaft),  not  only  for  pops 
(Caterina  Valente,  Werner  Muller,  Crazy  Otto  and  Kurt 
Edelhagen)  but  also  the  longhair  artists  (Ferenc  Fricsay, 
Igor  Markevitch,  Eugen  Jochum,  Irmgard  Seefried,  Wil¬ 
helm  Kempff,  et  al.). 

RKO  acquired  Unique,  in  the  same  pattern  that  Metro 
has  its  own  MGM  label.  The  ABC-Paramount  label  gives 
that  network  a  diskery  affiliate,  a  la  CBS’  Columbia  and 
RCA  Victor.  At  the  year’s  end,  Paramount  Pictures  bought 
out  Randy  Wood’s  click  Dot  Records  for  over  $3,000,000. 

ASCAP  and  BMI,  allied  with  tyie  publishers,  the  writers 
and  affiliated  trade  organizations,  still  hope  to  collect 
from  the  jukeboxes,  but  the  Music  Operators  of  America 


is  continuing  its  “showdown”  fight  with  the  licensing 
organizations.  The  juke  operators  are  opposing  any  move 
to  change  the  Copyright  Act  of  1909  which  naturally 
didn't  anticipate  today’s  multimillion  dollar  jukebox  busi¬ 
ness,  and  is  continuing  the  platform  that  “records  popu¬ 
larized  music  and  make  the  writers  and  publishers  richer.” 

As  a  side-bar,  the  Music  Operators  of  Northern  Illinois 
complained  to  Sheriff  Stanley  Lynch  that  mobsters  had 
muscled  in  on  12  jukebox  territories  in  their  location,  via 
their  “in”  because  of.  pinball'  and  automatic  vending 
machines. 

MOA  president  George  A.  Miller  later  in  the  year  again 
rebuffed  any  talks  with  ASCAP  on  any  “equitable”  plat¬ 
form  for  a  jukebox  tithe,  on  the  premise  any  such  step 
would  spell  ‘industry  suicide”  for  the  jukes. 

As  already  has  been  noted  it  was  inevitable  that  an 
Elvis  Presley  Music  Corp.  would  come  into  existence,  as 
it  did  under  the  aggressive  tutelage  of  Jean  and  Julian 
Aberbach  (Hill  &  Range),  who  have  more  subsidiary  pub¬ 
lishing  setups  than  ever  did  Jack  Robbins  in  his  heyday. 

To  digress  a  bit,  the  vet  J.  J.  Robbins  and  his  Rose,  for 
a  time  invalided  by  a  stroke,  celebrated  their  36th  wed¬ 
ding  anniversary  with  a  New  Year’s  Eve  shindig  at  Toots 
Shor’s;  both  their  sons,  Howard  (Buddy)  and  Marshall 
(Brother),  are  in  the  music  business  on  their  own. 

I _ _ Ike’s  Faves _ J. 

Musical  oddments:  RCA  waxed  Ike’s  favorites,  in  album 
form,  and  commercially  marketed  them  after  first  ready¬ 
ing  a  bedside  anthology  during  the  President’s  illness. 
Package  contains  artists  like  Leopold  Stokowski,  Alfred 
Goodman,  Charles  Munch,  Arthur  Fiedler,  Marian  Ander¬ 
son,  Fritz  Reiner,  Leonard  Warren  and  embraces  classical, 
pop  and  spirituals  .  .  .  Because  Richard  Strauss  was  Hit¬ 
ler’s  “official”  composer,  the  Israelis  still  balk  at  his  works 
(Continued  on  page  234) 


j  Music  Biz  Personalities — 1956 


James  B.  Conkling’s.  resignation  as  president  of  Colum¬ 
bia  Records  Inc.,  because  of  a  personal  desire  to  take  it 
easier  and  reside  on  the  Coast,  and  exec  veepee  Goddard 
Lieberson  replacing,  was  top  trade  news.  Col  has  had  sig¬ 
nal  success  this  year,  including  the  smash  “My  Fair  Lady” 
album,  along  with  such  standout  original  Broadway  cast 
items  as  “Bells  Are  Ringing?  and  “Li’l  Abner.”  Lieber¬ 
son,  always  an  adventurer  on  wax,  also  has  produced 
“Candidc”  in  album  form  and  the  even  more  controversial  ’ 
“Waiting  for  Godot,”  the  Samuel  Beckett  play. 

Milt  Gabler,  Decca’s  a&r  topper,  was  made  a  veep; 
George  R.  Marek,  in  charge  of  RCA  Victor  albums,  ditto 
at  the  RCA  subsid,  along  with  Howard  K.  Letts,  as  opera-, 
tions  manager.  Larry  W.  Kanaga,  sales  veepee,  succeeded 
Manie  Sacks  as  general  manager  of  the  Victor  record 
division.  ( Sacks,  as  staff  vice-president  of  the  parent  RCA 
and  also  veepee  of  NBC  as  well  as  board  chairman  of 
California  National,  the  vidpix  subsid,  had  to  step  out 
because  of  the  load.  Towards  year’s  end,  Sacks,  a  long- . 
time  music  man,  dating  back  to  the  a&r  spot  at  Columbia, 
also  was  given  the  television  programming  responsibility 
at  NBC  “just  to  keep  him  out  of  mischief.”) 

Other  personnel  shifts:  Simon  (Si)  Rady  exited  as 
Decca’s  longhair  and  kidisk  repertory  man,  to  •  become 
RCA  Victor’s  European  topper.  Arnold  Shaw,  having 
made  impact  with  Herb  Marks  when  he  exited  the  Aber- 
bachs’  Hill  &  Range  operation,  was  made  veepee  of  Ed-, 
ward  B.  Marks  Music  Corp.  Abe  Olman,  having  exited . 
The  Big  Three  (Robbins,  Feist  and  Miller  Music),  is  back 
in  business  for  himself  and  is  also  associated  with  G. 
Schirmcr’s  new  activity  with  its  standards,  with  Mickey 
Scopp  as  his  successor  as  the  topper  of  the  Big  Three. 
Latter,  in  company  of  attorney  Julian  T.  Abeles,  last 
month  wrapped  up  a  deal  for  a  sizable  buy-in  on  Francis,  - 
Day  &  Hunter  on  behalf  of  Robbins.  Morty  Palitz,  one¬ 
time  a&r  topper  at  Decca,  returned  to  the  business  via  a 
25%  buy-in  on  Jubilee,  the  Jerry  Blaine  label. 

!  _ Cunningham  New  ASCAP  Prez  1 

L.  Wolfe  Gilbert  was  the  first  ASCAPer  to  campaign 
openly  for  the  top  spot  which,  traditionally,  has  been 
tacitly  agreed  upon  more  or  less  in  advance  by  the  more  * 
potent  publish  and  writer  members,  and  while  Paul  Cun¬ 
ningham  appeared  earmarked  for  the  $25,000  per  annum 
job — and  .eventually  got  it — Gilbert  made  no  bones  about  ■' 
his  candidacy.  Oldline  music  men,  chiefly  writers,  of  the  * 
calibre  of  Gene  Buck,  gave  Gilbert  moral  support,  but 
it  was  foregone  that  Cunningham,  who  had  been  bearing 
down  on  the  Society’s  Washington  relations,  would  get 
the  nod.  -  "  •  . 

A  move  t  j  continue  two-time  prexy  Stanley  Adams  in  " 
a  paid  post  was  abortive.  Adams  enjoyed  publisher  and 
writer  confidence,  and  one  move  was  for  a  “general  man-  ■ 


‘Hear-See’  Home  Recordings 

A  completely  new  horizon  for  a  “hear-see”  form  of 
tape-recording  was  prognosticated  by  RCA  .  board 
chairman  David  Samoff.  General  Sarnoff,  who  is  high 
in  the  Government’s  defense  program,  also  envisioned 
airborne  98c-type  phonograph  machines  with  recorded 
messages  behind  the  Iron  Curtain,  just  as  he  projected 
dropping  inexpensive  radio  receivers  as  a  propaganda 
weanon  against  the  Reds. 

While  RCA  is  mulling  its  electronic-  “visual  disks,” 
Columbia  has  a  new  Record-A-View  package  of  third- 
dimension,  slides  for  the  kidisk  market.  Artists  in¬ 
clude  Rosemary  Clooney,  Art  Carney,  Sonny  Fox  with 
Ginger  MacManus  and  Pud  Flanagan,  Eddie  Bracken 
and  Garry  Moore. 


Cole  Porter  marked  his  40th  anni  in  the  business.  He 
recalled  that  he  made  his  Broadway  bow  March  28,  1916 
with  a  flop  show,  “See  America  First.”  Three  years  later, 
after  a  stint  in  the  French  Foreign  Legion,  he  clicked  with 
songs  for  “Hitchy-Koo.” 

Irving  Berlin  sparked  the  move  to  honor  George  M. 
Cohan  with  a  statue  in  Times  Sq.,  if  only  for  his  contribu¬ 
tion  with  “Give  My  Regards  to  Broadway.”  Oscar  Ham- 
merstein  2d  is  chairman  of  the  committee. 

Richard  Rodgers,  ’23,  and  Oscar  Hammerstein,  ’16,  re¬ 
ceived  the  Alexander  Hamilton  Medal,  the  highest  alumni 
award  bestowed  by  Columbia  University  on  its  distin¬ 
guished  sons.  Clifton  Fadiman,  ’25  emceed  a  program 
-keyed  to  “From  Morningside  (Heights)  to  ‘Bali  H’ai,’  ”  or 
“Sophisticates’  Progress.” 

Gene  Austin,  who  sold  some  80,000,000  platters  for 
Victor,  and  whose  biopic  has  been  a  subject  of  Hollywood 
negotiation,  returning  to  his  old  diskery  alma  mammy. 

Bing  Crosby  ended  a  20-year  exclusivity  with  Decca  by 
remaining  non-exclusive  with  the  label  but,  on  his  first 
time-out  on  Capitol,  looks  to  a  “golden”  record  via  “True 
Love”  (with  Grace  Kelly),  excerpt  from  their  (and  Frank 
Sinatra’s)  “High  Society”  soundtrack  in  the  Metro-Sol  C. 
Siegel  pic. 

Leopold  Stokowski  from  RCA  Victor  to  Capitol.  Jo 
Stafford  in  new  Columbia  deal  at  $60,000  annual  guaran¬ 
tee.  Lena  Horne  joins  Victor.  Eddie  Fisher  turns  pub¬ 
lisher  (Ramrod  Music)  via  his  first  RKO  pic,  “Bundle  of 
Joy,”  costarred  with  Debbie  Reynolds  (Mrs.  Fisher).  Vic¬ 
tor  signs  comedian  Jimmie  Komack  and  batoneer  Alex 
North.  Decca  acquired  Richard  Hayes  from  ABC-Par, 
Toni  Arden  from  Victor,  Kay  Armen,  onetime  MGM 
thrush.  Jane  Powell  to  Norman  Granz’s  Verve. 

Like  the  Dorseys,  until  Tommy  Dorsey’s  untimely  death 
at  51. last  month,  the  Cugat  brothers  are  now  in  the  band 
business  with  Xavier’s  brother,  Enric,  just  starting. 

j _ Bands’  ‘Comeback’  &  Lawrence  Welk _ [ 

The  band  thing,  however,  is  spotty  at  best  despite  the 
Lawrence  Welk  impact  and  the  attempts  by  Ray  Anthony, 
Vincent  Lopez,  the  Dorseys,  the  Lombardos  and  -a  couple 
of  others  with  their  video  bandshows.  One  Las  Vegas 
operator,  Bill  Miller  of  the  Dunes,  thought  the  bands 
might  be  the  “talent  lifesaver”  in  the  perennial  battle  for 
cafe  names,  but  save  for  the  lounges  (such  as  Louis  Prima 
and  his  wife,  Keely  Smith,  Cab  Calloway,  and  one  or  two 
others)  this  has  yet  to  happen. 

Welk,  of  course,  is  the  1956  band  standout.  His  tv  im¬ 
pact  got  him  the  nod.  to  perform  at  President  Eisenhower’s 
inaugural  ball  in  Washington  Jan.  21.  A  limited  concert 
tour  by  Welk  (nine  one-nighters)  grossed  $350,000,  or 
$200,000  net  for  his  end. 

The  click  of  “The  Eddy  Duchin  Story,”  Columbia’s  bio¬ 
pic,  which  at  first  worried  the  Columbia  Pictures  people 
on  the  question  “will  the  present  generation  know  who 
he  is,”  touched  off  other  biopic  undertakings.  The  Duchin 
memorabilia  albums  sold  well.  Vet  society  bandleader 
iTddie  Davis’  LP,  via  Col,  was  a  posthumous  release.  Ethel 
Merman,  Paul  Whiteman  and  Kate  Smith  were  other 
packaged  “memory”  albums  of  an  autobiographical  calibre. 

J _ Pat  Boone’s  Impact _ I 

Pat  Boone,  the  Dot  star,  is  certainly  a  1956  standout, 
not  only  on  his  professional  prowess  but  his  scholastic 
standing  at  Columbia  Univ.  He  is  a  Phi  Beta  Kappa  po¬ 
tential,  a  student  of  unusually  high  grade,  married  at  22, 
with  three  children,  who  only  okayed  making  his  film 
debut  in  20th-Fox’s  “Bernadine,”  starting  Feb.  4,  if  it 
didn’t  jeopardize  his  schooling.  The  university  gave  him 
leave  of  absence.  The  Fox  lot,  which  clicked  with  that 
other  diskery  phenomenon,  Elvis  Presley,  in  his  debut 
film,  “Love  Me  Tender,”  is  equally  sanguine  about  Boone’s 


boxoffice  potentials.  He  has  proved  this  already,  via  his 
diskings  of  “I  Almost  Lost  My  Mind,”  “Ain’t  It  Shame.” 
“Two  Hearts.”  He  is  an  Arthur  Godfrey  regular  and  still 
plans  to  make  teaching  his  career,  despite  his  show  biz 
prowess. 

Presley’s  click  in  his  first  film  has  caused  all  show  biz 
media  to  study  the  disk  bestseller  lists  to  nab  new  hot 
talent.  That’s  how  Hollywood  first  latched  on  to  Bing 
Crosby  from  the  records,  Bob  Hope  from  radio,  Betty 
Hutton  from  the  Vincent  Lopez  band,  and  has  been  re¬ 
peated  since,  with  such  disk  names  as  Doris  Day,  Frankie 
Laine,  Eddie  Fisher  and  Vic  Damone. 

j _ Anita  O’Day  and  ‘Lady  Day’  | 

Anita  O’Day’s  comeback  on  the  Verve  label.  Billie 
Holiday's  brutally  frank  autobiography,  “A  Lady  Sings 
the  Blues.”  Frankie  Lymon,  13-year  head  of  his  Teen¬ 
agers,  authored  “Why  Do  Fools  Fall  In  Love?*’,  and  Jimmy 
Castor,  one  year  his  junior,  wrote  “I  Promise  to  Remem¬ 
ber”  which  his  vocal  group,  The  Juniors,  cut  for  Wing 
Records. 

E.  R.  (Ted)  Lewis  marked  his  25th  anni  with  Decca 
(British)  which,  as  a  stockholder,  he  joined  a  quarter-of- 
a-century  ago  in  an  effort  to  exricate  it  from  financial 
difficulties. 

The  Claude  Debussy  estate  okayed  a  pop  adaptation  of 
“Claire  de  Lune”  to  forestall  its  becoming  a  P.D.  in  1961. 
Mitchell  Parish  set  the  lyric  and  called  it  - “Moonlight 
Love,”  with  pop  adaptation  by  Domenico  Savino.  lilkan- 
Vogel  is  the  American  publisher  of  Debussy’s  works 
which,  while  protected  for  50  years  after  death  abroad, 
would  be  public  domain  in  five  years  under  the  American 
limitation  of  56  years.  Thus,  the  new  pop  is  designed  to 
protect  the  melody  and  tune  for  another  half-century. 

Prolific  wordsmith  Paul  Francis  Webster  faces  a  triple 
self-competition  for  the  next  Oscar  sweepstakes  in  that 
he  did  the  lyric  for  “Giant”  and  “Friendly  Persuasion” 
(both  Dimitri  Tiomkin  tunes)  and  for  “Anastasia”  (Al¬ 
fred  Newman  composer).  The  films  are  respectively  \VB, 
RKO  and  20th-Fox  releases  and  conceivably  could  com¬ 
pete  against  each  other  at  this  year’s  Academy  awards. 

Bandleader  Vic  Meyers,  for  16  years  the  Lieutenant 
Governor  of  Seattle,  returned  to  Olympia,  the  state  capi¬ 
tal,  this  year  as  Secretary  of  State,  in  a  close  race  against 
his  Republican  opponent.  Meyers  dates  back  to  the  old 
Butler  cabaret  in  Seattle  when  John  Savage  operated  that 
pioneer  nitery. 

Col’s  Mitch  Miller  changed  Guy  Mitchell’s  style  100% 
to  comply  with  the  current  Presley  vogue  and  “Singing 
the  Blues”  has  been  right  up  there  with  the  original. 
Doris  Day’s  “Que  Sera”  “Whatever  Will  Be”  and  Johnnie 
Ray's  “Walkin’  In  The  Rain”  are  other  “golden”  pop 
sellers  for  Col. 

Newcomer  songsmithing  names  included  Harold  Karr 
and  Matt  Dubey,  who  did  the  score  for  Ethel  Merman’s 
“Happy  Hunting”  .  .  .  Like  Frank  Lossser,  authnv-oro- 
ducer  of  “Happy  Fella”  (acting  through  his  since  divorc¬ 
ing  wife,  Lynn  Loesser,  in  association  with  Kermit  BToom- 
garden),'the  newly  formed  Richard  Adler  and  Bob  Morrill 
team  also  have  designs  not  only  as  a  new  coauthoriug 
team,  but  retaining  production  control  of  their  still  up¬ 
coming  legit  musical.  Adler  and  the  late  Jerry  Ross 
catapulted  to  attention  via  their  “Pajama  Gam°”  and 
“Damn  Yankees”  .  .  .  Johnny  Mercer  and  Gene  DePayl 
also  clicked  with  “Li’l  Abner,”  after  longtime  stints  in 
Hollywood.  Incidentally,  the  original  cast  album  righ's 
are  now  so  important  that  songsmiths  like  Loesser,  Ber¬ 
lin  and  now  Mercer-DePaul  and  also  Betty  Comden-Adolph 
Green-Jule  Styne  (“Bells  Are  Ringing,”  the  Judy  Holliday 
legit  musical)  are  keeping  tight  control  on  how  and  who 
merchandises  them 
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and  banned  "f>on  Juan”;  and,  while  not  an  official  action, 
in  the  mass  mind  there  is  also  resentment  against  German 
lieder  which  American  Negro  baritone  William  War- 
field  eliminated  when  on  a  concert  tour  there  .  .  .  The 
three  networks  modified  or  banned  certain  pops  such  as 
Stephen  Poster’s  “Old  Black  Joe”  (NBC  only);  “darky” 
eliminated  from  “My  Old  Kentucky  Home”;  “darkies’* 
changed  to  “children”  in  “Swanee  River”;  “darkies”  elim¬ 
inated  from  “OP  Man  River”;  “mammy”  deleted  from 
“Shortnin’  Bread”;  “darkies”  changed  to  “brothers”; 
“chink”  eliminated  from  “Chinatown,  My  Chinatown,”  and 
for  fear  of  embarrassing  those  who  stutter  or.  have  cross- 
eyes,  songs  like  “K-K-Katy”  and  “Crosseyed  Cowboy  on  a 
Crosseyed  Horse”  tabued  by  ABC. 

Flock  of  jazz  books  by  Hugues  Panassie  (with  Madeleine 
Gautier),  Marshall  W.  Stearns,  Stephen  Longstreet,  Leon¬ 
ard  Feather,  William  L.  Grossman-Jack  F.  Farrell,  Eddie 
Condon’s  anthology  of  jazz.  Also,  Eartha  Kitt’s  autobiog, 
“Thursday’s  Child”  which,  like  Condon’s  “Treasury  of 
Jazz”  (in  collaboration  with  Richard  Gehman)  had  a  Col 
album  tied  in  with  it,  had  an  RCA  Victor  album  keyed  to 
her  memoirs.  Ditto  for  the  Clef  album  on  Billie  Holiday’s 
“Lady  Sings  The  Blues.”  .  .  .  Click  of  “16  Tons”  keyed 
a  “98  Cents”  pop  .  .  .  Billy  Rose’s  parody  on  the  former, 
in  re  the  ASCAP-BMI  imbroglio:  “Sixteen  tons  and 
what  do  l  get?  Another  day  older  and  deeper  in  debt. 
The  songs  I  write  are  destined  to  die,  Unless  they  are 
licensed  by  BMI 

Decca’s  tieup  with  Level”  Bros.’  Pepsodent  toothpaste 
commercial  jingle  by  recording  “You’ll  Wonder  Where 
The  Yellow  Went”  .  .  .  Another  unusual  commercial  tieup, 
and  seemingly  accepted,  “A  Rose  and  a  Baby  Ruth.” 

Click  of  the  late  Kurt  Weill’s  “Threepenny  Opera,”  now 
over  20  years  old,  a  mop-up  for  Harms  with  “Moritat,” 
and  “Mack  the  Knife,”  also  known  as  the  “Theme  from 
the  Threepenny  Opera”  .  .  .  Sammy  Cahn  wrote  a  slick 
new  version  of  “Frankie  and  Johnny”  for  Metro’s  “Meet 
Me  In  Las  Vegas”  (adapted  by  Johnny  Green)  much  in 
the  same  ultramodern  idiom  that  Johnny  Mercer  gave 
the  old  Paul  Lincke  standard,  “Glow  Worm,”  renewed 
values. 

| _ .  BMPs  Hit  Parade _ [, 

At  BMI’s  fifth  annual  awards  dinner,  the  competitive 
licensing  organization  derided  the  ASCAPers’  description 
of  the  Broadcast  Music  Inc.  output  as  “junk”  and  “ob¬ 
scene,”  as  an  “insult”  to  the  American  people  which 
seemingly  likes  BMI  music. 

BMI  gave  scrolls  to  36  songs  from  the  1956  crop  of 
BMI  hits:  “Singing  the  Blues,”  “Glendora,”  “I’ll  Be 
Home,”  “See  You  Later,  Alligator,”  “Honky  Tonk,”  “Cindy, 
Oh  Cindy,”  “The  Fool,”  VI  Want  You,  I  Need  You,  I  Love 
You,”  “Love  Me  Tender,”  “Just  Walkin’  In  The  Rain,”  “I 
Almost  Lost  My  Mind,”  “Blue  Suede  Shoes,”  "Rock  Island 
Line,”  “Hound  Dog,”  “Band  of  Gold,”  “Dungaree  Doll,”. 
“It  Isn’t  Right,”  ‘.‘Canadian  Sunset,”  “Eddie,  My  Love,” 
“Memories  Are  Made  of  This,”  “Why  Do  Fools  Fall  in 
Love,”  “A  Tear  Fell,”  “I'm  in  Love  Again,”  “Soft  Summer 
Breeze,”  “Walk  Hand  in  Hand,”  “Don’t  Be  Cruel,!’  “Gradu¬ 
ation  Day,”  “Rock  and  Roll  Waltz,”  “Heartbreak  Hotel,” 


The  Vocal  Groups 

If  there’s  no  group  called  The  Rockers  or  The  Roll¬ 
ers,  there  undoubtedly  will  be. 

The  evolution  of  diskery  faves  from  the  bands  to 
the  singers  (Crosby,  Sinatra,  Cole,  Como,  Fisher,  Jo 
Stafford,  Dinah  Shore,  Peggy  Lee,  Joni  James,  Patti 
Page,  Doris  Day,  Georgia  Gibbs,  et  al. )  to  the  singing 
groups  has  been  marked.  While  Lawrence  Welk 
sparked  some  interest  in  the  possible  “comeback” 
chances  of  the  name  bands,  the  vocalists  have  it  in 
sales  and  general  appeal.  Top  tv  shows  now  have 
Perry  Como,  Dinah  Shore,  Nat  King  Cole  and  Eddie 
Fisher  built  around  them,  among  others.  The  Welk 
impact  gave  bandshow  opportunities  anew  to  the 
perennial  Guy  Lombardo,  and  put  Ray  Anthony,  Vin¬ 
cent  Lopez,  Russ  Morgan,  Ina  Ray  Hutton,  back  in  the 
public  eye — literally— through  the  magic  of  the  image 
orthicon.  - 

The  band  comeback  also  saw  the  cocktail  lounges 
booming,  and  many, a  cocktail  corner -in  the  Las-  Vegas 
casinos  did. more  business  than  the  main  rooms.  Situ¬ 
ated  strategically  near  the  gaming  tables,  names  like 
Louis  Prima  and  his  wife,  Keely  Smith,  Cab  Calloway, 
traffic  that’s  all  the  joints  ask — nature  and  the  urge  to 
etal.,  made  with  their  marathan  jam  sessions,  get  the 
customers  awake  until  the  dawn.  And  the  credo  of 
the  Vegas  casinos  is  that  so  long  as  there  is  human 
chance  luck  take  care  of  things  automatically. 

Meanwhile,  pop  singing  groups  to  the  fore  include 
The  Chordettes,  The  Platters,  The  Honeymooners, 
Crew  Cuts,  Dream  Weavers,  Honey  Drippers,  Four 
Freshmen,  Four  Preps,  Four  Gents,  the  Hilltoppers, 
the  Blendei-s,  the  Cues,  Rover  Boys,  the  Willows, 
Royaltones,  Flamingos;  Valentines,  Cleftones,  The 
Popguns,  The  Four  Soldiers,  The  Grenadiers,  Four 
Voices,  Four  Tunes,  Four  Coins,  The  Blockbusters, 
The  Colts,  Flairs,  Coasters,  Pretenders,  Cardinals, 
Four  Bowties,  Four  Spaces. 

This  is  in  addition  to  the  groups  like  the  Andrews 
Sisters,  Mills  Bros.,  Ames  Bros.,  Three  Suns,  Boswell 
Sisters  or  even  Patience  &  Prudence,  a  contrived 
name  for  a  special  occasion. 

The  Mills  Bros,  keep  rolling  along  as  steady  sellers; 
the  Andrews  Sisters,  after  two  or  three  splits,  have 
reunited  and,  after  longtime  Decca  disking,  are  now 
under  the  Capitol  banner. 

A  disk  seller  is  today’s  best  merchandising  com¬ 
modity  for  mass  popularity,  overnight.  Thanks  to 
the  network  of  disk  jockey  plugs,  the  artist  selling 
1,000,000  or  more  platters  suddenly  becomes  a  house¬ 
hold  word.  Because  of  the  consistent  deejay  plug,  it 
even  exceeds  pix  or  TV  for  sudden  fame. 

The  chplrtistry  which  results  in  that  magic  disclick 
is  an  intangible.  Frank  Sinatra  shunted  from  label 
to  label  until  suddenly  he  found  himself  whammo  on 
Capitol.  Same  with  Dean  Martin,  and  now  Bing 
Crosby  with  “True  Love”  (also  Cap)  after  a  long  dry 
spell  while  exclusively  with  Decca. 


Fifty- first  Anniversary 


on  a  Turntable 


“Green  Door,”  “Long  Tall  Sally,”  “Wayward  Wind”  and 
“Jukebox  Baby.” 

The  trade  saw  in  the  downbeat  of  the  Christmas  song 
sales  a  public  defi  of  the  “commercialism”  of  the  season. 
Perhaps  more  realistic  is  the  fact  that  the  stations  didn’t 
permit  Xmas  song  plugging  until  well  (after  Thanksgiving, 
and  this  was  too  late. 

Perhaps  also,  as  if  in  defiance  to  the  rock  ’n’  roll  surge, 
the  religiosos  have  been  doing  well.  Then  there  are  such 
charming  items  as  the  Pennsylvania  Dutch  treatment  in 
“Throw  Mama  From  The  Train  (A  Kiss),”  “A  Paper  of 
Pins”  and  “Married,  I  Can  Always  Get,”  the  latter  a  nifty 
out  of  Gordon  Jenkins’  revised  and  expanded  “Manhattan 
Tower”  suite. 

“The  Death  of  Emmett  Till,”  despite  plugging  from  the 
National  Assn,  for  the  Advancement  of  Colored  People, 
proved  nil.  The  NAACP  thought  this  would  be  “another 
‘Death  of  Floyd  Dell’”  or  “another  ^Prisoner's  Song’” 
and  felt  that  the  disk  jockeys  were  deliberately  stifling  it. 
Some  deejays  admitted  they  wanted  no  “controversial” 
songs,  whether  hillbilly  or  topical,  but  in  the  ' main  it  was 
voted  a  banal  item. 

In  another  idiom,  the  NAACP  got  behind  an  old  Andy 
Razaf  ballad,  “We  Are  Americans  Too,”  which  Nat  King 
Cole  waxed  for  Capitol,  on  the  heels  of  that  Dixie  melee 
when  the  desegregation  issue  was  at  its  feverish  pitch 
early  last  fall.  Cole  handled  himself  with  dignity  when 
assaulted  by  a  couple  of  very-much-from-Dixie,  cornpone- 
and-molasses  lads  who  were  old  enough  to  know  better. 

] _ _ ‘Flying  Saucer’  Records _ | 

Another  freak  manifestation  were  the  sundry  “Flying 
Saucer”  records,  some  titled  “The  Answer  to  ‘The  Flying 
Saucer,”’  “Dear  Elvis,  With  Love  From  Audrey”  and. 
“Marty  On  Planet  Mars,”  jail  utilizing  the  same  technique 
of  medleying  a  flock  of  previously  recorded  sounds  and 
styles,  chiefly  in  the  rock  ’n’  roll  idiom.  Bob  Buchanan 
and  Bill  Goodman  pioneered  their  Luniverse  label  with 
“Flying  Saucer”  or  “The  Man  From  Outer  Space,”  with 
resultant  legal  claim  that  the  simulated  and/or  excerpted 
takeoffs  of  Presley,  The  Platters,  Fats  Domino,  et  al., 
were  infringements. 

For  a  time  the  “offended”  diskeries  felt  flattered  that 
the  simulations  aped  them  and,  in  some  instances,  sup-, 
•posedly  stimulated  renewed  interest  in  the -original  song- 
or  artist,  but  the  publishers  and  the  other  diskeries  took 
a  dim  view  of  this  strange  “medley”  of  split-second  high¬ 
lights,  done  in  the  styles  of  their  artists.  Worse  was  the 
actual  taping  together  of  the  original  records.  New  York 
copyright  expert  Julian  T.  Abeles  acted  for  the  music 
publishers,  with  the  tacit  backing  of  the  diskeries  who, 
however,  had  to  enlist  the  support  of  the  copyright  own¬ 
ers  in  order  to  achieve  any  results.  He  was  successful 
in  nipping  it  at  the  source,  with  some  stringent  settle¬ 
ment  conditions  curbing  future  adventurers.  Abeles  was 
the  one  who  had  been  retained  some  time  ago  to  proceed 
.  against  the  diskleggers,  utilizing  the  same  technique  of 
getting  the  pressing  plants  as  well  as  the  manufacturers 
as  co-defendants. 

J _  That  Buddy  DeSylva  Case _ [ 

The  other  disturbing  intra-trade  legal  maneuver  was 
Jean  and  Julian  Aberbach’s  shrewd  backing  of  Marie 
Ballentine,  as  mother  and  guardian  of  Stephen  Ballentine, 
illegitimate  offspring  of  songsmith  B.  G.  (Buddy)  DeSylva, 
in  a  legal  claim  on  the  late  composer’s  works.  Although 
the  film  companies  and  the  publishers  retained  the  high- 
powered  law  firm  of  Davis,  Polk,  Wardell,  Sunderland  & 
Kiendl,  with  Theodore  Kiendl  personally  arguing  the  case 
before  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court,  the  mother  of  the  ille¬ 
gitimate  son  proved  successful. 

The  film  companies  and  all  concerned  argued  that 
“chaos  and  confusion  in  all  phases  of  the  entertainment 
business”  would  be  a  direct  result  if  the  music  rights 
(renewal  rights)  were  thus  further  complicated. 

The  Aberbachs’  maneuver  is  part  of  the  general  intra¬ 
trade  move  to  acquire  as  many  copyrights  of  the  popular 
standards .  as  possible.  These  are  of  inestimable  worth, 
as  more  and  more  usages  in  film  period  scenes,  nostalgic 
albums,  television  cavalcades  and  the  like  crop  up. 

Just  as  the  talent  guilds  had  to  renegotiate  supple¬ 
mentary  values  for  the  tv  rights  to  old  major  film  studio 
backlogs,  similarly  the  sales  of  major  film  backlogs  to  tv 
have  been  a  windfall  for  the  music  business.  Besides  the 
renegotiated  soundtrack  rights,  the  continued  perform- 
ances  are  no  small  matter  in  the  ASCAP  payoffs. _ 

f _ Payola — Again ! _ ■  [ 

Payola  got  its  seasonal  workover-,  and  even  got  into  the 
public  prints. as  columnists  picked  up  trade  stories  about 
T-men  probing  cut-ins,  unreported  bribes  and  other  lar- . 
gesse,  cash-on-the-barrel  for  recordings  and  recording 
people  (artists,  personnel,  et  al.). 

. .  -The  Songwriters-  Protective  Assn,  also- got  curious  jbe- 
1  cause  it  developed  that  a  growing  trade  custom  was  to 
allocate  $500  to  $1,000  from  writers’  royalties  for  “pro¬ 
motion”  of  the  records,  and  from  that  stemmed  possible 
and  actual  cut-ins  to  artists  and  a&r  people. 

As  with  all  these  seasonal  squawks,  nothing  has  hap¬ 
pened.  If  business  is  good,  few  seem  to  worry  about 
“ethics.” 

As  above-stated,  ASCAP  and  BMI  income  is  the  life¬ 
blood  of  the  music  business’  economics,  and  among  other 
hassles  is  the  one  propagated  by  Sam  Fox,  and  other  mu¬ 
sic  men  of  his  calibre,  for  greater  recognition  of  filmusical 
scores  and  background  music.  (See  box  herewith.) 

From  the  BMI  front,  other  than  the  “Foley  Square 
Frolics,”  as  the  Rep.  Emanuel  Celler  probe  of  broadcast- 
ing-and-music  relations  was  called,  BMI  prexy  Carl  Haver- 
lin  was  the  only  one  to  come  forward  with  a  $500  con¬ 
tribution  to  Sammy  Davis  Jr.’s  proposed  program  to  enlist 
the  pop  diskery  stars  to  combat  juvenile  delinquency 

|  Juvenile  Delinquency _ _ _ [ 

The  Record  Industry  Assn,  of  America  refused,  stating 
this  was  not  an  industry  matter  but  one  for  individual 
action.  Col  prez  Lieberson  observed  that  the  phonograph 
companies’  acquiescence  to  produce  and  propagate  disks 
to  combat  juvenile  delinquency  might  be  construed  as 
tacit  affirmation  of  the  premise  that  records — rock  ’n’ 
roll,  or  otherwise — contributed  to  j.d..  While  Col  does 
not  particularly  stress  rock  ’n’  roll,  Lieberson,  like  the 
late  Jimmy  Walker’s  crack  that  “nobody  was  ever  ruined 
by  a  (dirty)  book,”  doesn’t  subscribe  to  the  overall  prem¬ 
ise  that  rhythm  &  blues  make  for  juvenile  delinquency. 

Just  as  the  ASCAP  point  system  credited  Cole  Porter’s 
paraphrased  “De-Lovely”  (forDeSota),  and  the  concurrent 
“My  Fair  Lady”  plugs  for  another  sponsor  (Ford  Motors, 
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IHood!  Musk  and  Other  Albums 

“Mood”  music  vied  with  the  film  score  soundtracks 
for  sales.  Many  of  the  titles  were  quite  ingenious* 
and  those  with  special  appeal,  either  by  title  or  rendii 
tion,  set  the  pace  for  the  packaged  goods  sweepstakes* 

The  manner  in  which  these  packages  sold  threat 
ened  to  inundate  the  trade  and  overdo  a  good  thing 
but,  for  the' moment,  the  debacle  hasn’t  occurred,  it 
became  an  involvement  also  with  artists  who,  for 
obvious  reasons  of  jambon — French  for  ham -1  felt 
that  their  likenesses  and  biogs,  as  part  of  a  packaged 
album,  gave  them  added  stature.  It  does.  But  for  a 
time  it  looked  like  the  diskeries  were  getting  careless 
either  in  appeasing  the  artists  or  throwing  together 
some  old  and  new  singles  (or  EPs)  into  12-inch 
packages. 

The  mood  music  titles  naturally  accented  the  ro¬ 
mantic,  but  the  “how-to”  vogue  created  some  varia¬ 
tions  on  the  theme.  There  were  some  tags  which  had 
s.a.  titles  —  and  all  the  packages  seem  to  be  built 
around  some  arresting  cheesecake.  Got  so  that  an 
LP  album  looked  more  Picasso  than  Petrillo.  Harpist- 
composer  Robert  Maxwell  whipped  up  an  MGM  single 
“Injury  Music  For  Football  Games,”  as  a  timely  nov¬ 
elty  entry  last  fall. 

Along  with  the  wacky  “mood”  music  albums,  such 
as  Leona  Anderson’s  “Music  To.  Suffer  By,”  some  of 
the  other  offbeat  album  titles  have  included  such 
items  as  Music  for  Baby  Sitters,  Relaxation,  Day¬ 
dreaming,  Reading,  Reflection,  Bachelors;  also  Music 
for  Courage  and  Confidence,  for  Faith  and  Inner 
Calm,  for  the  Nostalgic  Traveler,  for  Two  People 
Alone,  for  Expectant  Mothers,  to  Knit  By,  Music  to 
Break  a  Lease  By,  Night  .Out  Music  for  Stay-At-Homes; 
a  calypso  (Cook)  album  titled  “Music  to  Awaken  the 
Ballroom  Beast”;  “Rock  ’n’  Roll  Music  for  Kids  Over 
16.” 

Just  like  those  gag  billings  on  burlesque  strippers 
(Gay  Dawn,  Eppi  Dermis,  Ann  Tenna,  Patty  Cake, 
Tummy  Hawk,  etc.),  the  “mood”  titles  inspired  such 
zany  Tin  Pan  Alley  creations  as  “Music  to  Steal  Hub¬ 
caps  By”  (for  juvenile  delinquents),  “Music  to  Pay 
Your  Taxes  By,”  “Music  to  Listen  to  Music  By,”  etc. 

The  pyramiding  values  of  albums  vis-a-vis  artists 
and  legit  productions  has  seen  a  number  of  industry 
changes  of  pattern  and  custom.  For  one  thing,  disk 
names  now  want  non-exclusivity,  citing  the  instance 
when  Ethel  Merman  was  forfended,  by  Decca,  from 
recording  the  original  cast  album  of  “Call  Me  Mad¬ 
am.”  Edith  Adams’  pact  with  RKO  Unique  permitted 
her  to  record  “Li’l  Abner”  for  Columbia,  for  example, 
Bing  Crosby's  new  nonexclusivity  permitted  him  to 
veer  to  Frank  Sinatra’s  favorite  Capitol  label  for  the 
“High  Society”  album  and,  in  turn,  emerge  with  a 
potential  “golden”  platter  in  “True  Love.” 

Columbia  seems  to  have  the  corner  on  click  origi¬ 
nal  Broadway  show  albums.  Its  five-star  headliner,  of 
course,  is  “My  Fair  Lady”  and  has  two  surefires  in 
“Li’l  Abner”  and  “The  Bells  Are  Ringing,”  the  Judy 
Holliday  starrer.  Musical  version  of  “Candide”  (Leon¬ 
ard  Bernstein)  is  still  in  the  “nervous  hit”  category. 
RCA  Victor  has  the  Ethel  Merman-Fernando  Lamas 
musical,  “Happy  Hunting.” 


utilizing  “On  the  Street  Where  You  Live”)  and  “Most 
Happy  Fella”  (White  Owl  Cigars),  the  jingle  writers, 
many  of  them  from  professional  ASCAP  and  BMI  ranks, 
were  fashioning  increasingly  palatable  singing  commer¬ 
cials.  Some  of  them  -had  genuine  melody  appeal.  But,  as 
another  phenomenon  in  the  teenage-appeal  cycle,  what 
might  have  been  fundamentally  a  singing  commercial  for 
candy-bar  emerged  as  a  surprisingly  strong  pop  song,  “A 
Rose  and  a  Baby  Ruth,”  and  projected  newcomer  George 
Hamilton  IV  into  quasi-“name”  identification.  It  be¬ 
came  embarrassing,  in  a  couple  of  programming  instances, 
where  the  sponsor  was  a  competitive  confectioner,  but 
none  the  less  “Baby  Ruth”  probably  never  enjoyed  such 
a  wholehearted  cuffo  commercial  because  of  the  pop  song’s 
popularity — and  probably  never  will  again.  _ 

| _ Cool  Jazz  Hot  in  Holland _ I 

Le  Jazz  Hot  got  its  Gallic  cultist  start  in  Paris’  Left 
Bank,  and  over  the  years  the  Yanks  have  heard  of  some 
pretty  good  rhythm  groups  from  the  Norse  countries, 
Britain  and  mittel-Europa,  but  only  latterly  have  the  Low¬ 
lands  come  to  the  fore.  It  is  true  that  Belgium,  in  lin¬ 
guistic  affinity  with  the  French,  have  also  been  more  ad¬ 
vanced  on  the  jazzique,  but  the -idea  of  the  Dutch  making 
(Continued  on  page  242) 


Diplomacy  in  Swing  Tempo 

Benny  Goodman’s  jam  session  with  the  youthful 
King  of  Thailand  in  the  Royal  Palace  made  news  on 
the  first  lap  of  the  King  of  Swing’s  six-week  tour  to 
the  Far  East  under  State  Dept,  and  ANT  A  (American 
National  Theatre  &  Academy)  auspices.  The  N.Y. 
Times  reported  Dec.  23  that  “band’s  visit  is  credited 
with  doing  more  for  U.S.  ties  than  any  recent  mission. 

In  another  quasi-official  impact,  a  la  “Porgy,”  Louis 
Armstrong,  Dizzy  Gillespie  and  Lionel  Hampton  in 
the  near-iron  Curtain,  hands-across-the-politico-lines 
idiom  was  Danny  Kaye’s  UNICEF  90-minute  docu¬ 
mentary  (CBS-TV).  His  Capitol  plattering  of  “Ciu 
Ciu  Bella,”  an  Italian  folk  ditty,  which  he  ad  libbed 
in  the  CBS-TV  film,  has  the  profits  going  to  the 
United  Nations  children’s  fund.  Incidentally,  this  is 
Kaye’s  first  pop  single  under  his  new  Cap  three-year 
exclusive,  after  a  longtime  Decca  association. 

Armstrong  made  news,  not  only  as  a  goodwill  am¬ 
bassador  on  both  sides  of  the  Iron  Curtain,  but  when 
he  “sent”  Princess  Margaret  at  an  Empress  HaU 
(London)  concert,  it  became  P.  1  worldwide.  This 
started  a  negotiation  for  British-made  filmusical,  de¬ 
pending  on  the  Ministry  of  Labor’s  okay.  Ed  Murrowr 
and  Fred  W.  Friendly's  documentary  of  Satchmo  J 
European  and  African  tour,  for  their  CBS-TV  “See  u 
Now”  series,  has  been  developed  into  a  feature-length 
proposition.  Satchmo  and  Freddie  Randall  were  the 
band  swaps  between  U.S.  and  England,  as  were  Teo 
Heath  and  Stan  Kenton  before.  Latter’s  progressiv 
jazz  clicked  in  London’s  Royal  Albert  Hall,  and  Heat 
whammed  ’em  just  as  effectively  at  Carnegie  Han. 
N.  Y. 
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WARM  EARS 

*  (A  Parable ) 

By  HAROLD  ROBBINS 

I  waited  until  the  last  weird  note  died  from  the  rafters  and  the 
man  put  down  the  clarinet  before  I  got  to  my  feet  and  walked  over 
to  the  bandstand.  I  looked  up  at  him.  “That’s  the  wildest  stick 
X  ever  heard,  man.” 

He  was  tapping  out  the  mouthpiece.  He  grunted  in  answer.  I 
couldn’t  make  out  what  he  meant  though. 

I  was  enthusiastic.  “That  makes  rock  and  roll  sound  like  yes¬ 
terday’s  tea  dance.  How  come  the  joint  ain’t  jumpin’?” 

He  came  down  off  the  stand  like  a  long  black  shadow.  “Maybe 
:  people  don’t  listen,  maybe  they  don’t  want  to  hear.” 

“Why  not?”  I  was  full  of  pep  and  vinegar.  “All  you  gotta  do 
is  play  loud  enough.  They  can’t  lock,  you  out  of  their  ears.” 

“Think  so,  man?”  His  voice  was  skeptical.  “How  would  you 
make  them  listen?” 

“Get  the  best  sound  in  the  world  together  and  play  it  like  the 
truth,”  I  said  confidently.  “They’ll  hear.” 

He  shrugged  his  shoulders.  “I’m  with  you,  man.  I’ll  walk  down 
the  street  right  behind  you.” 

“All  reet,  then.”  I  grinned  happily  to  myself  as  I  walked  out  the 
front  door.  I  had  it  made. 

We  put  the  sound  together.  Smoky  Joe,  up  from  New  Orleans 
.on  the  trumpet;  Thunder  Mike,  out  of  Chi  on  the  skins;  Tinkle 
.  Tommy  on  the  88s  and  Slappin’  Sam  on  the  bass.  The  trades  called 
'it  the  greatest  combo  ever. 

We  went  downtown  to  all  the  wheels  and  couldn’t  get  ourselves 
arrested.  Wash.  D.C.  wouldn’t  even  give  us  an  injunction. 

We  sat  around  the  bar  dipping  our  tongues  into  the  suds.  “I 
dont  dig  it,”  I  said. 

“What  don’t  you  dig?,”  the  man  asked  in  a  soft  voice. 

“We  got  everything  right.  Everybody  says  so.  Still  they  won’t 
take  off  their  ear  muffs  and  listen.  Why?” 

The  man’s  voice  was  filled  with  a  patient  tolerance.  “Ever  stop 
to  think,  boy,  that  ^underneath  them  old  muffs,  their  ears  are  nice 
and  warm?  And  it’s  been  so  long  since  they  had  ’em  off  that  they’re 
afraid  of  what  a  little  fresh  ozone  might  do  to  them?” 

Then  I  began  to  understand.  The  sound  is  not  enough,  the  best 
is  not  enough,  the  truth  is  not  enough.  The  deep  thing  is— Warm 
Ears. 


Presley,  No.  1  Music  Biz  Phenomenon, 
Rides  Crest  of  the  Rock  'ri  Roll  Rage 


By  j^BEL  GREEN 


‘Sing-It-Yourself’  Tunesmiths  Play 
Major  Role  On  French  Nitery  Scene 


By  GENE  MOSKOWITZ 
Paris 


their  own 


An  integral  part  of  the  top  per¬ 
sonality  singing  ranks  here  are 
made  up  of  chanters  who  also  write 
their  own  songs.  Probably  no  other 
country  has  the  number  of  combo 
cleffer-singers  as  France  does. 
There  are  secondary  cases  also  in 
which  a  composer  decides  to  take 
on  nitery  work  to  sing  his  own 
numbers  though  he  lacks  the  actual 
performer  talent  for  top  ranking. 
In  the  U.  S.,  only  a  handful  of  tune- 
smiths,  like  Johnny  Mercer,  Irving 
Caesar,  Harold  Rome,  Bob  Merrill 
and  J.  Fred  Coots  sometimes  re¬ 
cord  their  own  songs. 

Among  the  toppers  in  the  Gallic 
“I-sing-my-own-songs”  division  are 
Georges  Brassens,  Gilbert  Becaud, 
Mouloudji,  Charles  Trenet,  Charles 
Aznavour,  Mick  Michely,  Henri  Sal¬ 
vador,  with  a  secondrung  group  in 
Stephen  Golmann,  Nicole  Louvier, 
Marie-Josee  Neuville,  Jean  Con¬ 
stantin,  Boris  Vian,  Jean-Claude 
Darnal  and  Rene  Lafforgue. 

Brassens  is  the  bear-like  trouba- 
dor  whose  poe'.ic  lowlife  ditties 
have  made  him  one  of  the  stand¬ 
outs  here.  Robust,  raw,  but  with 
presence  and  depth,  he  remains 
unique.  Becaud  came  to  the  fore 
as  an  electric,  bombastic  type 
whose  embodiment  of  youthful 
overstated  feelings  turned  him 
from  Edith  Piaf’s  accompanist  and 
writer  to  practically  the  top  song 
personality  here  in  one  season. 

'Mouloudji  sings  other  songs  be¬ 
sides  his  own  but  his  graceful, 
Poetic  airs  and  expert  delivery 
come  out  best  in  his  own  pieces. 
Trenet  is  a  bright  type  whose  zest 
comes  through  to  make  him  a  lead¬ 
ing  singing  personality.  Aznavour 
essays  the  clipped,  erratic  type 
song  also  with  an  excess  of  frenzy 
that  has  made  him  popular  with  the 
young  set  here.  Mick  Micheyl  is 
a  puckish  singer  whose  squat  looks 
are  helped  by  a  well-trained  voice 
and  solid  song  material.  Henri  Sal¬ 
vador,  backed  by  a  guitar,  warbles 
11 melodious  Martinique  -  type 
songs  in  catching:  manner  and 
Packs  himself  up  with  consummate 
clowning  sketch  work. 


In  The  FpHfsong  Genre 


In  the  second- group  Golmann  is 
primarily  in  the  folksong  genre  and 
nas  penned  some  penetrating  dit- 
vtos  in  that  mode,  while  Miss  Neu- 
i®  a  pigtailed  poet  laureate 
chanting  the  troubles  of  adoles¬ 
cence  as  does  Miss  Louvier  who 
uses  Renaissance  and  Hebraic  pat- 
erns  as  melody  matter.  Constan- 
m  is  a  fey  type  whose  forays  on 
**e  piano  with  his  clever  parody 
have  made  him  a  name  here, 
nd  Boris  Vian,  Lafforgue  and  Dar- 
have  better  ma^eral  than  pro¬ 


jection,  but  score 
ditties. 

There  are  also  a  bunch  of  song¬ 
writers,  who  do  their  stints  pri¬ 
marily  in  specialized  boites,  such 
as  Raymond  Asso,  Francis  Lemar- 
que,  Jean  Bouquet,  Leo  Ferre  and 
Leo  Noel. 

The  biggest  names  here  rarely 
write  their  own  songs,  except  for 
lyrics  in  some  cases,  but  detail  the 
type  songs  they  want  from  song- 
smiths  and  in  many  instances  are 
in  on  the  creations.  These  are  the 
top  talent  personality  purveyors 
such  as  Maurice  Chevalier,  Edith 
Piaf  and  Yves  Montand.  Line  Re- 
naud  has  a  carefully  worked  out 
routine  penned  especially  for  her 
by  her  hubby-accompanist,  Loulou 
Gaste.  Annie  Gordy,  the  dynamic 
song  impressionist,  also  takes  spe¬ 
cial  material  which  she  makes 
uniquely  her  own,  as  do  Patachou, 
Philippe  Clay,  and  Catherine  Sau- 
vage.  Eddie  Constantine  has  ac- 
comper  Jeff  Davis  do  most  of  his 
special  stuff  and  Dario  Moreno,  of 
the .  pounding  voice,  uses  the  bel¬ 
lowing  U.  S.  songs  such  as  "Istan¬ 
bul,”  “Blowing  Wild,”  etc.,  to  set 
off  his  big  voice. 

The  charm  school  of  tenors,  still 
popular  here,  is  headed  by  Luis 
Mariano,  Tino  Rossi,  Georges  Gue- 
tary,  Andre  Claveau  and  Armand 
Mestral.  The  fine  staple  of  husky¬ 
voiced,  savvy  singers  is  upheld  by 
Suzy  Solidor,  Rene  Lebas,  Lucienne 
Delyle,  Leo  Marjane,  Annie  Gould 
and  younger ,  adepts  in  this  husky¬ 
voiced-  school  are  Dany  Dauberson, 
Lina  Andres,  Danielle  Dupre  and 
Roberta. 

Off  beaters  are  represented  by 
the  sambre-voiced  Juliette  Greco, 
and  the  solid  street  ditties  of  Cora 
Vaucaire,  Denise  Benoit,  Jacque¬ 
line  Maillian  and  Jacquleine  Vil¬ 
lon.  Michele  Arnaud  supplies 
heady,  intellectual  material  in  a 
smooth  manner  while  Odette  Laure 
adds  a  malicious  reedy-voiced 
sprightliness  to  the  singing  setup 
here.  Two  Latino  additions  in  the 
belting  Marga  Lllergo  and  the  big 
voiced  Gloria  Lasso  also  help, 
while  .such  sock  choral  groups,  who 
round  out  a  very  song  conscious 
show  biz  segment,  are  Frefes  Jac¬ 
ques  (4)  ,  Compagnons.De  La  Chan¬ 
son  (9)-,  Quatre  Jeudis,  Menestrals 
(3),  Garcons  De  La  Rue  (4),  and 
the  Quatres  Barbus  (4). 

The  return  of  the  musichall  to 
prominence  added  more  lustre  to 
the  singers  who  are  delineators 
and  draws  for  all  these  plus  the 
myriads  of  niteries  in  Paris.  So 
there  are  still  others  who  should 
be  named  in  this  lineup  which  also 
denotes  the  healthy  status  of  the 
Gallic  “chanson”  as  both  self-cleff- 
ers  and  others  compete  to  supply 
all  the  material  needed. 


Elvis  Presley  is  the  1956  phenomenon  of  show^ 
business. 

He’s  a  saga  all  his  own.  Marilyn  Monroe,  Grace 
Kelly,  Liberace  have  been  among  the  latterday 
space-grabbing  wonders  but  all  were  eclipsed  by 
7?he  Pelvis  whose  rock  ’n*  roll  gyrations  have  liter¬ 
ally  eelfoed  around  the  world.  Even  a  little  Colum¬ 
bia  “B”  picture,  “Rock  Around  The  Clock,”  starring 
another  hot  r&r  combo,  Bill  Haley’s  Comets  and 
which  created  a  riotous  impact,  in  shadow-screen 
form  in  all  parts  of  England,  Scotland,  Wales  and  in 
playdates  all  over  the  Continent  and  the  Norse 
countries,  gave  Presley  vicarious  publicity — or 
notoriety. 

Presley  as  a  showmanship  commodity  is  a  phenom¬ 
enon  of  special  calibre.  Theatre  men  who  have  j 
witnessed  the  swoon  antics  ’  attendant  to  Frank  | 
Sinatra;  the  whoop-de-doo  of  the  kids  shagging  Up 
and  down  the  aisles  of  the  Broadway  Paramount 
Theatre  to  Benny  Goodman,  and  even  the  weirder 
reaction  of  the  biddies  whom  Liberace  lures,  look 
upon  this  behaviorism  as  parlor  conversation  com¬ 
pared  to  the  chemistry  that  Presley  generated. 

Result  has  been  an  almost  weekly  barrage  cf  Pres- 
leyisms.  Show  biz  frankly  observed  “he’s  making 
monkey’s  out  of  real  singers.”  referring  to  the  more 
than  10,000,000  platters  he  has  sold  on  RCA  Victor 
with  his  “Hound  Dog”  wailing?.  None  the  less, 
instead  of  abating,  his  selling  impact  seems  to  in¬ 
crease  with  successive  weeks  and  it  was  capped  by 
“Don’t  Be  Cruel”  (over  3,000,000)  and  “Love  Me 
Tender,”  title  song  of  'his  first  film  (at  $100,000  per 
pic)  for  20th-Fox  which  achieved  sales  orders  of 
1,000,000  before  release.  It  has  since  doubled  that 
in  sales.  His  pic  salary  demand  has  also  more  than 
doubled. 

The  Presley  saga  thus  sees  him,  just  21,  “a  mil¬ 
lionaire  in  less  than  a  year”  counting  some  $450,000 
in  diskery  royalties,  personals,  his  film  commit¬ 
ments,  and  a  potential  $20,000,000  business  from 
merchandising  tie-ins — Presley  hats,  jackets,  T- 
shirts,  sox,  jeans,  prop  guitars,  cosmetics,  anything 
and  everything  that  the  Hopsalong  Cassidy  and  Davy 
Crockett  vogue  enjoyed.  (A  macabre  side-bar  to 
this  is  the  morbid  merchandising  of  a  “James  Dean 
line”  of  similar  props,  or  at  least  so  proposed;  Dean 
and  Presley  shared  a  sort  of  curious  parallelism  in 


Over  the  years,  from  the  Turkey  Trot  and  the 
Bunny  Hug,  the  Texas  Tommy  and  the  Maxixe  of 
another  era,  through  the  “lounge  lizards”  of  the  tea 
dansants  of  a  pre-World  War  I  era,  through  the  dis¬ 
covery  of  “the  blues”  and  “jass”  (when  it  was 
spelled  that  way),  through  the  Jazz  Age  with  its 
Charleston,  Black  Bottom  and  Varsity  Drag,  through 
the  Lindy  Hop  and  the  Jitterbug;  from  Russ  Co- 
lumbo  to  Rudy  Vallee,  from  Bing  Crosby  to  Frank 
Sinatra,  from  the  constantly  pyramiding  fever  im¬ 
pact  of  the  swing  and  jam  sessions,  jive  and  bop, 
the  crooners  and  the  swooners  (Sinatra)  to  the 
wailers  and  the  criers  (Johnnie  Ray),  none  of  these 
has  quite  made  the  public  impact  as  did  rock  ’n’ 
roll,  circa  1955-56. 

It  is  still  with  us.  It  has  been  damned  and  panned 
by  clerics'  and  fretters  about  “the  future  of  our 
youth,”  and  lauded  and  applauded  by  its  proponents 
as  “the  new  beat.”  It  has  been  called  riotous,  licen¬ 
tious,  primitive,  depraved  and  inciting  to  riot  and 
juvenile  delinquency — and  it  has  been  championed 
as  a  safety  valve  of  a  modern  youth  who  are  “just 
being  kids.” 

It  catapulted  Bill  Haley  ( Rock  Around  the  Clock ) 
and  any  number  of  quick-name  hit  favorites,  most 
of  them  addicted  to  a  “flat”  style  of  discordancy, 
without  rhyme  or  reason,  but  certainly  with  plenty 
of  rhythm.  Stan  Freberg  satirized  it  in  a  Capitol 
record  wherein  he  threatened  to  “tell  Hugo  Winter¬ 
halter  on  you;  come  on,  fellers,  you  v/ant  this  to  be 
a  hit,  don’t  you?  So  sing  flat,  real  flat.” 

Across  the  country  rock  ’n’.  roll  has  recorded  (1) 
big  theatre  grosses  and  (2)  no  small  damage  to 
property  in  theatres,  auditoriums  and  arenas,  as  the 
heated  emotions  of  the  kids  exploded  in  vandalism 
of  peculiar  character. 


Teenager  J\iteries_ 


Teenager  “night  clubs”  sprang  up  serving  10c 
soft  drinks  and  hot  dogs  (no  liquor)  with  music 
from  a  jukebox;  the  Brooklyn  Paramount  grossed 
a  phenomenal  $220,000  week  at  $2.50  top  (the  kids 
seemingly  have  money  nowadays ) ;  the  British  press 
condemned  Lionel  Hampton  s  “wreck  and \ roll,”  but 
this  only  boosted  his  popularity;  South  American 
disk  biz  was  vibrating  to  the  rock  ’n’  roll,  not 
rhumba,  beat;  the  French  called  it  “ roule  et  bal¬ 
ance ”  (it  has  yet  to  really  catch  on  there);  the 
“Teddy  boys,”  as  the  British  zoo!:-suit  aficionados 
are  called,  went  for  it,  but  the  British  Broadcasting 


- - - - - - - - -  ■  Corp.  frowned  on  “tampering”  with  a  traditional 

a  series  of  “one-shot”  photo  albums  for  the  news-  I  folk  song  and  banned  “Rockin’  Through  the  Rye,” 


stand  addicts,  selling  into  the  hundreds  of  thou¬ 
sands). 


More  Releases,  Bigger  Sales 


1 


Victor,  perhaps  fearful  of  the  Presley  vogue  fad¬ 
ing,  flooded  the  market  with  a  saturation  flock  of 
releases  but  the  more  they  released  the  bigger  the 
sales,  so  much  so  that  competitive  diskeries  like 
MGM  and  Capitol  plants  had  to  be  enlisted  to  press 
Presley  platters. 

Presley  proponents  expressed  themselves  vio¬ 
lently  in  at  least  one  instance  when  WSPT,  Stevens 
Point,  Wise.,  (near  Minneapolis)  decided,  like  several 
other  stations,  not  to  plallercast  any  Presleys.  A 
rock  through  the  window  was  accompanied  by  a 
note,  “I  am  a  teenager — you  play  Elvis  Presley  or 
we  tear  up  this  town.”  Several  of  the  station’s  an¬ 
nouncers  were  threatened  over  the  phone,  “You  play 
Elvis  Presley,  or  else.”  The  station’s  ban  stuck  re¬ 
gardless. 

British  broadcasts  of  “Heartbreak  Hotel”  got  a 
strong  pro-and-con  reaction  there,  in  a  country 
where  Johnnie  Ray  is  tops  among  the  Yank  imports, 
and  thus  rock  ’n’  roll  took  hold  in  Britain. 

Starting  with  “Heartbreak,”  his  first  golden  plat¬ 
ter,  four  other  1,000, 000-copy  sellers  followed  in 
short  order — “Hound  Dog,”  “I  Want  You,  I  Need 
You,  I  Love  You”  and  the  above  mentioned  “Cruel” 
and  “Tender.”  Presley  had  two  of  the  top  five 
bestselling  disks  at  one  time,  and  in  another  period 
he  had  six  out  of  Victor’s  top  15.  For  the  company 
it  was  one  of  their  slickest  investments — a  $32,000 
buyout  of  Presley's  coqtraet  with  Sun  Records,  an 
indie  label,  which  has  paid  for  Victor  manifold  divi¬ 
dends. 

When  “Don’t  Be  Cruel”  passed  2.000,000  sales  it 
set  a  new  modern-day  mark  for  a  current  pop,  when 
it  is  considered  that  Bing  Crosby's  10,000,000  copies 
of  “White  Christmas”  on  Decca.  and  Gene  Autry’s 
5,000,000  of  “Rudolph,  the  Red-Nosed  Reindeer,”  on 
Columbia,  have  been  accumulative  sales  over  a  long 
term  of  years.  Patti  Page’s  .“Tennessee  Waltz,” 
Tennessee  Ernie  Ford’s  “16  Tons”  and  Les  Paul 
&  Mary  Ford^s  “Vaya  Con  Dios”  with  3,000,000  each 
have  been  the  nearest  approach  to  the  Presley 
impact. 


as  one  ditty  was  titled. 

More:  Ottawa  reported  a  rock  ’n’  roll,  speakeasy, 
a  basement  retreat  where  the  kids  got  their  fill  of 
Presley,  Haley  et  al.,  despite  parental  objections. 
When  rock  ’n’  roll  affected  the  gobs  at  the  New¬ 
port,  R.  I.,  naval  Station,  Rear  Admiral  Ralph  D. 
Earle  Jr.,  commanding  officer,  barred  it.  The  Negro 
press  waxed  pro  and  con  on  the  subject,  many 
pointing  to  the  literacy  of  Nat  King  Cole,  Lena 
Horne,  Eartha  Kitt,  Harry  Belafonte,  Dorothy  Dand- 
ridge  et  al.,  even  adding  that  rock  ’h’  roll  (at  one 
time  called  “race”  records,  until  the  differentiation 
was  eliminated  to  preserve  the  sensitivities)  was 
invidious  propaganda  for  the  colored  people.  Others 
applauded  the  white  folks  finally  latching  onto  some¬ 
thing  so  earthily  original  with  the  Negroes. 


Is  It  ‘Worm  ’ii’  Wiggle?9 


I 


Bar  Presley  for  Public  Safety 


Presley’s  literal  riotous  impact  stirred  trouble  in 
many  a  community,  and  a  few  have  summarily 
barred  him  for  safety  reasons,  Presley’s  hold  on 
his  loyal  following,  however,  was  illustrated  in  San 
Diego  where  5,000  turnaways  in  a  two-night  stand, 
at  the  Arena,  grossed  $15,000.  When  the  city  police 
and  a  detachment  from  the  Navy  faced  trouble  as 
the  sensuous  singer  rocked  the  kids,  he  curbed  them 
simply  by  drawling  calmly  to  the  onsurging  bobby- 
soxers,  “Sit  down  or  the  show  ends.”  The  girls,  ran 
to  their  seats  obediently. 

“Elvis  For  President”  and  “My  Boy  Elvis”  were 
two  odes  to  the  new  idol. 

Rev.  Dr.  Daniel  A.  Poling  on  a  Mutual  network 
show  observed  Presley  should  be  banned  from 
radio-tv  because  “he’s  no  good  for  the  kids.”  The 
N.  Y.  Times’  Jack  Gould  devoted  his  Sunday  column 
to  the  “lack  of  responsibility  shows  by  TV  in  ex- 
(Continued  on  Page  238) 


Clerics  denounced  r&r  as  “worm  ’n’  wiggle,”  and 
the  cops  didn’t  like  it  because  of  the  disorders.  Thea¬ 
tre  managers,  despite  the  parlous  boxoffice  times,  re¬ 
garded  rock  ’n’  roll  as  tantamount  to  downgrading 
their  theatre  values,  whereas  others  set  some  new 
high  marks,  notably  the  Brooklyn  Paramount,  which 
found  the  investment  of  a  few  hundred  extra  dollars 
for  security  officers  and  strongarm  male  ushers  to 
man  the  aisles  as  very  worthwhile. 

One  group  calling  itself  The  Flatters  frankly  her¬ 
alded  itself:  “We  sing  flatter  and  play  flatter  than 
any  other  house  rockers.  We  don’t  rehearse.  We 
practice  on  the  job.  We  out-lionk  them  all.” 

A  Houston  City  Auditorium  segregated  show  by 
Fats  Domino  resulted  in  400  whites  and  1,000  Ne¬ 
groes  rioting  when  the  ofays  were  permitted  to 
dance.  Customarily  when  it’s  a  colored  act  (Domino 
is  a  Negro )  the  colored  clientele  gets  the  dancefloor 
privilege  and  the  whites,  who  are  usually  admitted 
just  to  sit  and  observe,  as  in  a  segregated  area,  and 
content  to  do  so. 

Still  more:  jukeboxes  at  city-operated  swimming- 
pools  banned  rock  ’n’  roll  Records  because  it  “in¬ 
spired”  boys  and  girls,  in  abbreviated  swim  dud,  to 
“gyrate.”  City-owned  or  operated  auditoriums  and 
arenas  deprecated  the  “undesirable”  element  at¬ 
tracted  by  rock  ’n’  roll  aggregations,  and  summarily 
tabued  such  bookings.  Dick  jockeys  refused  to  play 
rhythm  &  blues.  One  deejay, James  Dillon  (Snider) 
Burks,  was  fired  from  a  $35,000  income  job  at 
KXLW.  St.  Louis,  because  he  refused  to  play  rock 
’n’  roll.  _ 


The  Religioso  Upswing 


Perry  Como’s  “Somebody  Up1  There  Likes  Me,” 
Sunny  Gale’s  “Try  A  Little  Prayer,”  Roberta  Sher¬ 
wood’s  “Faith  Unlocks  The  Door,”  Joni  James’  “Give 
Us  This  Day,”  Russ  Miller’s  “One  God,”  on  top  of 
items  like  Al  Hibbler’s  “He”  and  Jane  Froman’s  “I 
Believe”  gave  hope  to  the  anti-r  &  r  proponents  that 
“faith”  arid  “message”  songs  may  soon  displace 
rhythm  &  blues.  There  even  were  juvenile  polls 
on  campuses  forecasting  such  potential,  but  this  is 
more  wishful-thinking  than  reality.  The  answer  is 
that  “My  Prayer,”  an  oldie,  never  achieved  hitdom 
until  The  Platters  gave  it  a  modern  fillip. 

A  rundown  of  some  of  the  rock  ’n’  roll  combos  are 
names  like  The  Platters,  the  Penguins,  the  Teen¬ 
agers,  Rockaways,  Little  Joe  &  the  Thrillers,  Bill 
(Continued  on  Page  238) 
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Stay  East!  Young  Composer, 
Stay  East! 

By  JACK  SHAINDLIN 


Disks’  Impact  on  Music  Biz 
Same  In  ILK.  as  In  U.S. 

By  JOHN  ABBOTT 


To  every  aspiring  motion  picture 
composer  whose  patiently  filled 
miles  of  score  paper  have  never 
been  clocked  by  a  musical  direc- 
tor’s  stop- 
watch,  ‘  Holly¬ 
wood  has  al¬ 
ways  gleamed 
as  the  one  and 
only  Promised 
Land.  Its  re¬ 
flection  has  of¬ 
ten  proved  so 
dazzling  that 
most  of  our 
young  com¬ 
posers  have 
remained 
blind  to  the 
manifold  opportunities  that  New 
York  holds  for  a  potential  film 
scorer. 

Far  more  than  is  true  of  acting 
and  writing"  talent,  the  unknown 
composer  is  almost  completely 
Ignored  in  Hollywood.  Too  much 
money  is  involved  in  costly  enter¬ 
tainment  film  production  to  risk 
using  an  untried  composer — they 
have  to  safeguard  their  investment 
with  time-tested  standbys.  And 
since  production  in  Hollywood  is 
largely  of  this  type,  the  neophyte 
has  as  much  chance  of  “breaking- 
in”  or  of  gaining  recognition  as  an 
out-of-town  rooter  in  Brooklyn.  So 
that  oddly  enough,  the  same  low 
budgets  that  give  New  York  pro¬ 
ducers  and  musical  directors  ulcers, 
and  fatten  the  purses  of  their  psy¬ 
chiatrists,  work  to*  the  advantage 
of  the  young  composer.  I  am  talk¬ 
ing,  of  course,  of  the  comparatively 
low  budgets  associated  with  most 
documentary  film  production,  since 
the  greatest  opportunities  for 
young  composers  lie  in  the  scor¬ 
ing  of  these  films,  most  of  which 
are  made  in  New  York. 

There  are  other  advantages  of¬ 
fered  by  documentary  films  to  the 
young  composer.  One  of  these,  of 
the  greatest  help  to  the  musician 
learning  to  use.  the  film  medium, 
is  the  close  working  relationship 
that  exists  between  the  writer,  di¬ 
rector  and  composer.  In  the  high¬ 
ly-specialized,  mass  productions  of 
Hollywood,  there  is  little  chance 
for  this  collaboration,  so  vital  to 
his  development.  The  Hollywood 
music  writer  usually  doesn’t  see  a 
film  until  it  has  been  completed, 
and  then  is  lucky  if  he  gets  from 
four  to  six  weeks  to  fashion  a 
score  that  might  involve  as  much 
as  an  hour  of  music.  The  effects  of 
this  practice  are  felt  in  the  loss 
of  many  subtle  music  values.  The 
composer  has  not  participated  in 
the  creation  of  the  film;  he  has 
been  consulted  by  neither  the 
writer  nor  the  director  for  his 
ideas  as  to  how  music  can  act  as 
an  integral  part  of  the  story,  in¬ 
stead  of  being  used  merely  as  a 
device  to  fill  in  gaps  in  the  dia¬ 
log,  or  as  a  binder  for  unrelated 
scenes. 

The  composer  is  affected  in  still 
another  way;  he  has  no  60-piece 
symphony  orchestra  on  the  studio 
payroll  to  play  with;  he  must  com¬ 
pensate  for  this  by  original  ideas 
and  clever  orchestration.  The  op¬ 
portunity  to  orchestrate  his  own 
music,  so  desirable  to  the  evolving 
composer,  is  usually  withheld  in 
Hollywood  where  the  composer 
seldom  orchestrates  his  own  score. 
In  the  best  documentaries,  the 
composer  is  called  in  at  the  script¬ 
ing  stage,  and  plans  are  worked 
out  at  the  start  by  the  film  makers 
for  original  use  of  sound  effects 
and  music. 

J _ intellectual  Climate  j 

I  think  I  might  mention  in  this 
connection,  the  importance  of  the 
intellectual  climate  of  New  York 
to  the  young  composer.  To  the 
musician  who  seriously  wishes  to 
expand  his  knowledge  ind  tech¬ 
nique,  the  musical  opportunities 
that  New  York  affords  are  incom¬ 
parable.  Here  he  can  witness  per¬ 
formances  of  all  types  of  music  by 
the  world’s  leading  musicians  and 
musical  organizations.  He  can 
maintain  contact  with  all  the  rich 
sources  of  musical  thought  and  ex¬ 
perimentation  so  stimulating  to 
the  working  artist. 

It  may  come  as  a  surprise  to 
some  composers  that  another  ex¬ 
cellent  field  for  their  efforts  is  the 
commercial  film.  New  York  is  the 
centre  of  commercial  motion  pic¬ 
ture  production, /and  those  films 
are  becoming  important  users  of 
live  music.  The  days  of  tiny  bud¬ 
gets  that  made  only  cariiied  music 
feasible  arp  fast  fading,  and  the 
present  soonsors  o*  commercial 


pictures  are  often  willing  to  invest 
comparatively  large  sums  for  the 
specially-written  score  that  they 
know  can  do  so  much  for  their 
film.  Recent  commercial  pictures 
that  I  have  worked  on,  with  such 
varied  sponsorship  as  a  cigaret 
company,  a  national  magazine,  and 
an  educational  foundation,  have 
boasted  scores  by  such  recognized 
composers  as  Paul  Creston,  Robert 
McBride  and  Louis  Applebaum. 
And  for  every  established  compos¬ 
er,  there  are  numerous  unknowns 
who  have  received  their  initial 
i  film  experience  in  this  field. 

At  this  point,  we  come  inevitably 
to  the  question,  “What  about  tele¬ 
vision?”  Until  very  recently,  this 
question  was  purely  hypothetical, 
but  television  has  passed  its  cru¬ 
cial  turning  point,  and  become 
“Big  Business,”  whose  effects  is 
felt  on  the  music  and  film  worlds. 
This  medium  has  been  established 
as  one  of  the  most  prolific  users  of 
film  ever  known.  Unfortunately, 
the  television  background  music 
today  is  in  a  chaotic  state.  While 
the  scenic  designer,  script  writer, 
director  and  other  videocraftsmen 
grew,  advanced  and  prospered 
with  the  medium,  the  musician  was 
left  at  the  post — literally  out  of 
the  money. 

Today,  our  top  shows  use  rec¬ 
ords  and  soundtracks  as  they  did 
10  years  ago.  The  music  just 
doesn’t  seem  important.  Some  pro¬ 
ducers  blame  the  5%  levy  imposed 
by  the  American  Federation  of 
Musicians  for  the  use  of  filmed 
scores,  but  my  opinion  is  that,  once 
having  tasted  a  $300  score,  the 
producer  is  reluctant  to  part  with 
$2,000  for  original  music.  Besides 
— no  one  will  complain. 

Today,  there  is  probably  more 
music  recorded  for  the  American 
television  market  in  France  than 
in  Hollywood  or  New  York.  Skilled 
Hollywood  composers  are  writing 
individual  selections  to  be  recorded 
in  Europe  for  as  little  as  $25  a 
minute.  Not  a  very  pretty  picture 
indeed. 

But  “live”  music  has  a  way  of 
surviving  and  has  led  a  ^charmed 


For  years  people  have  been  talk¬ 
ing  about  “music  for  the  masses,” 
but,  like  the  notorious  weather, 
nobody  has  done  much  about  it. 
In  spite  of  the  conscientious  efforts 
of  a  still  limited  group  of  serious 
music-lovers,  this  country  has  re¬ 
mained  about  50  years  behind  the 
times  in  both  its  honest  enjoyment 
of  the  musical  classics  and  an 
equally  honest  interest  in  contem¬ 
porary  composition,  including  its 
own  product. 

Admitting  that  good  music  to¬ 
day  has  a  greater  number  of  listen¬ 
ers  in  the  United  States  than  ever 
before,  the  fact  remains  that  the 
vast  potential  audience  of  average 
citizens,  the  millions  who  support 
athletics  of  all  kinds,  films,  tele¬ 
vision,  radio,  even  '  literature  and 
the  theatre,  have  not  yet  been 
reached  by  significant  music  as 
such.  Well  over  90%  of  the  pos¬ 
sible  market  has  not  even  been 
scratched,  much  less  attacked  with 
practical  salesmanship.  Radio  sells 
good  music  at  about  the  same  low 
level,  and  television  is  even  worse, 
with  motion  pictures  puttering 
around  somewhere  between  the 
two. 

Walter  Damrosch  estimated  some 
years  ago  that  the  real  music-lov¬ 
ers  of  America  represented  at  the 
most  perhaps  1%  of  the  popula¬ 
tion.  The  percentage  may  have  in¬ 
creased  somewhat  by  this  time,  but 
probably  not  very  much.  The  test 
comes  at  the  boxoffice  of  the  con¬ 
cert  hall  or  opera  house,  and  to 
some  extent  in  the  home,  where 
personal  participation  in  music 
has  become  almost  a  lost  art. 

The  root  of  the  evil  seems  to  be 
in  the  so-called  “star  system,” 
which  has  done  inestimable  harm 
not  only  to  great  music  but  to  oth¬ 
er  media  of  entertainment  as  well. 
This  is  not  to  object  to  stars  as 
such,  for  they  fully  deserve  every 
bit  of  their  acclaim  and  success. 
Tke  objection  is  to  the  unwilling¬ 
ness  of  audiences,  and  particularly 
musical  audiences,  to  pay  attention 
to  any  performers  of  more  modest 
reputation. 

Another  reason  for  the  limited 
sale  of  g:eat  music  to  the  Amer- 
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life  for  centuries.  At  this  writing, 
I  am  negotiating  with  one  of  the 
largest  producers  of  television 
films  to  record  original  scores  for 
their  entire  product.  If  this  comes 
about,  my  chief  concern  will  be 
finding  enough  composers  on  New 
York  to  handle  this  avalanche  of 
work.  The  recognition  of  the  role 
of  New  York  film  production  as  a 
probable  utilizer  of  composing  tal¬ 
ent  is  further  attested  by  the  fact 
that  next  fall,  the  City  College  of 
New  York  will  offer  courses  in 
Film  Music. 

More  and  more,  composers  are 
realizing  New  York’s  potentialities 
and  the  emphasis  is  gradually 
shifting  away  from  Hollywood,  so 
impregnable  to  the  unknown  mu¬ 
sician.  To  paraphrase  the  bronze 
gent  in  Greeley  Square,  the  best 
advice  I  can  offer  to  young  com¬ 
posers  anxious  to  write  music  for 
the  screen  is  “Stay  East,  young 
man!  Stay  East!” 


ican  public  may  be  found  in  the 
fact  that  teachers  have  so  often 
used  the  wrong  approach,  and  this 
applies  also  to  the  vaguely  unctu¬ 
ous  comments  of  radio  and  tele¬ 
vision  announcers.  Instead  of  sell¬ 
ing  music  itself,  through  some  in¬ 
herent  quality  or  characteristic 
that  should  appeal  to  everybody, 
they  give  you  history,  chronology, 
technical  terms  and  biographical 
backgrounds. 

The  oldfashioned  piano  teacher 
also  had  the  mistaken  idea  of  treat¬ 
ing  every  pupil  as  a  potential  ar¬ 
tist.  Children  of  little  or  no  talent 
were  forced  to  practice  scales  and 
exercises,  without  ever  being  al¬ 
lowed  to  make  some  actual  music, 
even  of  the  simplest  kind.  What 
should  have  been  a  medium  of 
modest  enjoyment  became  a  rou¬ 
tine  horror,  and  all  the  scales, 
practice  and  exercises  were  not 
only  .wasted  ‘but  worse  than  wasted, 
creating  enemies  for  music  instead 
of  enthusiasts. 

This  report,  however,  need  not 
be  entirely  pessimistic.  There  are 
ways  of  selling  good  music  to  the 
millions.  Music  itself  can  be  made 
interesting  and  entertaining  to  the 
average  listener  with  a  complete 
avoidance  of  technical  terms  and 
references  to  history  and  biogra¬ 
phy,  plus  an  absolute  independence 
of  the  big  names  of  the  star  sys¬ 
tem.  If  a  piece  of  music  paints  a 
tonal  picture  or  tells  a  story  (per¬ 
haps  only  by  the  implication  of  its 
title,  classified  by  experts  as  “pro¬ 
gram  music”),  it  is  not  hard  to  win 
the  attention  of  the  listening  nov¬ 
ice,  and  this  becomes  still  easier 
when  the  music  is  set  to  words,  as 
in  a  song  or  an  opera,  whose  mean¬ 
ing  is  self-explanatory.  In  the  case 
of  “absolute”  or  “pure”  music, 
suggesting  no  “program”  or  narra¬ 
tive  or  pictorial  significance,  the 
interest  of  the  listener  can  be  cre¬ 
ated  through  patterns  of  sound  and 
mere  tonal  design,  added  to  the 
inherent  appeal  of  a  good  melody, 
an  exciting  rhythm,  a  rich  *  har¬ 
mony  or  a  fascinating  effect  of  in¬ 
strumental  or  vocal  quality,  known 
as  “tone  color.” 

This  is  the  secret  of  the  now 


London. 

When  Edison  discovered  '  the 
magic  of  recording  the  human 
voice  he  could  not  possibly  have 
foreseen  the  influence  it  would 
have  on  the  music  industry — the 
waves  created  by  the  voice  making 
indentations  on  pliable  wax  which 
could  be  reproduced  on  a  sound 
recording  machine  with  the  label 
“phonograph.’ 

Almost  its  first  use  was  to  record 
songs.  They  were  a  novelty  and 
could  usually  be  heard  by  inserting 
a  coin  in  a  box  and  putting  a 
couple  of  ear  aids  to  the  ears.  The 
popularity  of  this  new  scientific 
toy  grew  rapidly,  and  before  long 
it  became  the  right  thing  to  have 
one  in  the  house,  just  as  today  no 
household  is  complete  without  a 
radio  and  television  set. 

Recording  in  the  early  days  was 
not  usually  done  by  top  line  vocal¬ 
ists.  It  was  more  of  a  job  for  a 
singer  with  a  strong  metallic  voice. 
There  was  a  good  reason  for  this, 
and  that  was  that  when  repeat 
orders  came  in  the  original  chanter 
had  to  duplicate  the  recording  the 
required  number  of  times  although 
it  could  be  eased  by  the  use  of  sev¬ 
eral  megaphones  clustered  closely 
together,  but  all  the  same  rather 
wearing  on  the  vocal  chords. 

With  the  evolution  of  the  disk 
from  the  oldfashioned  cylindrical 
recording,  the  duplication  by  press¬ 
ing  from  the  master  became  a  pos¬ 
sibility,  and  finally  with  electrical 
aid,  through  microphones,  better 
results  were  obtained  by  star 
artists.  Thanks  to  this  the  voices 
of  some  of  the  greats,  such  as 
Caruso,  have  been  preserved. 

With  the  innovation  of  I’adio, 
gramophone  records  declined  in 
popularity,  not  only  because  it  was 
something  new  but  because  of  the 
tremendous  use  of  records  on  the 
air.  Why,  it  was  argued,  should 
one  spend  good  money  buying 
them  when  one  could  hear  them 
on  the  air  for  nothing,  in  fact  you 
were  invited  to  request  the  playing 
of  your  favorite  song  or  musical 
piece.  Sales  slumped  and  authors, 
composers  and  publishers  took  con- 


familiar  “Tune  Detective”  ap¬ 
proach.  Tracing  popular  tunes  to 
the  classics  attracts  immediate  at¬ 
tention  and  eventually  it  becomes 
a  simple  matter  to  follow  a  pat¬ 
tern  of  melody  even  through  the 
intricate  development  of  a  sym¬ 
phony  or  a  string  quartet.  A  start¬ 
ing-point  can  always  be  found 
somewhere,  and  the  listener  then 
simply  goes  as  far  as  he  likes,  per¬ 
haps  settling  for  fairly  obvious 
“light  classics,”  perhaps  discover¬ 
ing  the  truly  great  and  permanent 
music  of  all  time  and  possibly  even 
arriving  at  an  honest  interest  in 
the  controversial  complexities  of 
the  contemporary  idiom. 

This  logical  approach  is  briefly 
and  comprehensively  summed  up 
in  the  author’s  definition  of  music 
as  “The  Organization  of  .Sound 
toward  Beauty.”  The  chief  organ¬ 
izing  factors,  as  already  indicated, 
are  Rhythm,  Melody,  Harmony, 
Tone  Color  and  Form.  They  are 
discovered  in  that  order  by  human 
beings,  young  or  old,  savage  or 
civilized,  and  they  can  all  be  re¬ 
duced  to  simple  patterns,  compre¬ 
hensible  to  any  ear. 

Most  important  of  all,  in  selling 
music  to  the  millions,  is  the  remov¬ 
al  of  an  inferiority  complex  that 
was  planted  in  us  by  foreign-born 
teachers  of  the  past  and  is  still  far 
too  prevalent.  The  potential  music- 
lover  must  never  be  told  that  his 
taste  is  terrible,  or  given  the  feel¬ 
ing  that  he  is  barred  from  the  en¬ 
joyment  of  good  music  because  of 
lack  of  talent  or  experience.  He 
must  be  encouraged  to  express  his 
likes  and  dislikes  quite  honestly 
and  fearlessly,  never  patronized 
or  snubbed  or  criticized.  He  should 
not  be  told  that  he  “ought”  to  like 
a  certain  piece  of  music  merely 
because  millions  of  other  people 
have  liked  it.  If  he  can  discover 
it  for  himself,  so  much  the  better. 
Otherwise  it  is  enough  to  expose 
him  tactfully  to  such  established 
classics,  perhaps  finding  a  parallel 
to  his  own  instinctive  preferences 
in  the  permanent  music  of  the 
world.  There  is  always  such  a  par¬ 
allel  if  the  salesman  takes  the 
trouble  to  work  it  out. 


solatioil  in  the  fact  that  what  they 
might  be  losing  in  the  way  0f 
gramophone  royalties  would  be 
made  up  on'  increased  performing 
fees.  r 

|  Boom  in  Disk  Sales 

Today,  however,  the  wheel  has 
turned  full  circle,  the  boom  in.  disk 
platters  has  gone  sky-high 
Through  its  medium,  unknown 
artists  have  rocketed  to  the  top 
with  the  help  of  a  single  recording 
usually  with  a  gimmick  of  some 
kind,  and  one  constantly  hears  of  a 
lucky  artist  being  presented  with  a 
golden  record  to  mark  the  sale  of 
a  million  copies.  Some  of  these 
stars  shine  brightly  for  only  a  lit¬ 
tle,  others,  like  Bing  Crosby,  go  on 
indefinitely. 

The  publicity  value  to  the  owner 
of  a  good  song  with  a  first  class 
recording  is  tremendous.  Song¬ 
writers  have  not  been  slow  to  turn 
this  to  good  advantage  when  of¬ 
fering  their  wares  to  a  sometimes 
reluctant  publisher.  A  statement 
that  it  has  been  accepted  for  issue 
at  a  near  date  by  an  important 
artist  or  recording  company  has  a 
decided  sales  value. 

An  important  factor  is  the  crea¬ 
tion  and  the  popularity  of  the  disk 
jockeys.  They  are  sought  alter 
and  flattered  by  artists,  recording 
managers,  publishers  and  writers 
alike  because  with  their  help  over 
the  air  they  can  Speed  a  good  re¬ 
cording  to  the  top  in  a  short  time. 
To  do  them  justice  they  select 
what,  in  their  opinion,  the  public 
wants,  but  they  have  tremendous 
power  in  the  making  or  breaking  of 
a  possible  hit. 

The  evolution  of  tape-recording 
has  been  a  definite  help  to  artists 
and  managers,  and  it  is  through 
this  medium  most  songs  are  first 
recorded  before  being  transferred 
to  the  wax  disk.  Like  a  film  take, 
the  vocalist  or  bandleader  can  re¬ 
peat  a  number  several  times  be¬ 
fore  it  is  finally  edited  by  joining 
the  best  parts  and  cutting  out  the 
faulty  strips,  until  the  recording 
manager  is  satisfied  with  a  first 
class  job.  That  is  why  sometimes 
the  record  of  an  artist  is  often 
better  than  a  live  performance. 

For  the  publishers  and  writers, 
although  the  revenue  received  from 
the  sale  of  the  disks  is  welcome,  it 
is  sadly  reflected  in  the  loss  in 
sales  music.  With  mechanical  en¬ 
tertainment  by  radio,  television 
and  gramophone  the  piano  is  a 
badly  neglected  instrument,  and 
the  sheet  music  department  in  a 
music  store  is  the  Cinderella  of  the 
business.  Where  once  a  hit  could 
hit  the  million  mark  in  sheet  sales, 
a  figure  of  100,000  is  now  consid- 

ered  good. _ ■ _ 

j _ No  Compensation _ [ 

Unfortunately  the  income  from 
records  does  not  compensate  for 
the  loss  in  pfofit  of  sheet  music. 
The  amount  of  royalty  payable  on 
the  mechanical  instrument  is  un¬ 
fairly  fixed  by  statute  both  in  the 
United  States  and  the  United  King¬ 
dom  and  its  Dominions  to  which 
the  Copyright  Act  applies.  In  the 
case  of  America  it  is  worse  than 
in  England.  In  the  former  it  is  2c. 
per  side  irrespective  of  the  price, 
whereas  in  the  latter  it  is  a  per¬ 
centage  on  the  retail  selling  price. 

Allied  in  each  instance  is  what  is 
commonly  known  as  the  compul¬ 
sory  license  clause,  the  effect  of 
which  is  that  having  granted  a 
license  to  one  manufacturer  it  can 
be  recorded  by  any  other  com¬ 
pany  subject  of  course  to  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  the  fixed  royalty.  IIow 
unfair  this  can  be!  The  maker  of 
the  record  is  free  to  fix  his  price 
as  is  also  the  artist  and  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  accompanying  orches¬ 
tra,  but  the  only  one  who  cannot  is 
the  author  who  created  the  work. 
In  a  new  Copyright  Act  just  passed 
by  the  British  Parliament  both  of 
these  unjust  principles  have  been 
retained  save  the  right,  after  one 
year  from  the  date  of  the  Act 
coming  into  force,  to  appeal  for 
an  increase  through  the  Board  of 
Trade. 

Despite  all  this  the  pop  publish¬ 
ing  business  still  seems  to  flourish 
with  revenue  coming  in  from  ra¬ 
dio,  television  and  general  per¬ 
forming  fees,  mechanical  royalties, 
plus  a  little  bonanza  for  the  use 
of  music  in  films,  and  for  the  older 
established  members  of  this  an¬ 
cillary  side  of  the  entertainment 

business  the  joy  of  seeing  a  revival 
of  one  of  their  oldtime  hits,  jVIah 
1957,  mean  continued  prosperity. 


Jack  Shaindlin 
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Oh,  Dem  Golden  Records! 


By  GEORGE  K.  MAREK 


(V.P.  Record  Albums  Dept.,  RCA  Victor) 


New  York's  entertainment-seek¬ 
ing  citizens  were  scarcely  aware 
51  years  ago  that  a  new  publica¬ 
tion  had  been  founded,  dedicated 
to  reporting  accurately  the  won¬ 
derful  vagaries  of  show  business. 
They  could  .  hardly  be  blamed. 
There  were  other  goings  on  that 
held  their  interest. 

While  Eddie  Foy  was  starring  in 
*<The  Earl  and  the  Girl”  at  the 
Capion,  39th  and  Broadway,  radi¬ 
um  was  being  tested  as  a  cure  for 
cancer.  While  the  Union  Club 
found  itself  $1,200,000  short  of 
cash — and  what  a  scandal  it  was! 
—and  while  Columbia  “gasolene 
cars,”  powered  by  a  four-cylinder 
40-horsepower  engine,'  were  being 
offered  at  $4,000  to  $5,000,  the  Vic¬ 
tor  Talking  Machine  Co.,  a  five- 
year-old  company  at  Camden,  N.J., 
began  marketing  a  phonograph  in¬ 
strument  complete  in  a  cabinet. 
This  new  cabinet:,  was  “styled  to 
harmonize  with  the  furniture  of 
the  house.” 

Until  then,  horns — that  is,  big 
horns,  little  horns,  tin  horns,  brass 
horns,  blue  and  pink  horns— had 
been  the  symbol  of  the  phono¬ 
graph  business.  The  new  “Vic- 
trola”  was  a  luxury  item.  It  sold 
for  $200,  nearly  10  times  the 
amount  asked  for  earlier  talking 
n  ichines.  But  its  unparalleled  re¬ 
production  of  music  found  immedi¬ 
ate  acceptance  with  the  public  and 
sounded  the  death  knell  for  both 
the  horn  and  cylinder  machines. 

Actually,  then,  the  “modern” 
era  of  recorded  music  came  into 
being  at  the  same  time  that 
Variety  was  aborning.  In  the  in¬ 
tervening  years  there  has  been  a 
parallel  between  the  growth  of 
“the  Bible  of  show  business”  and 
RCA  Victor  and  its  predecessor 
company,  the  Victor  Talking  Ma¬ 
chine  Co.  Variety  has  faithfully 
recorded,  through  the  written 
word,  the  history  of  entertainment 
for  the  past  51  years.  RCA  Victor 
has  recorded,  in  grooves,  the  high¬ 
lights  of  musical  history  for  that 
same  period. 

It  was  the  belief  of  Eldridge 
Johnson,  founder  of  the  Victor 
Talking  Machine  Co.,  that  only 
great  musical  talent  could  convince 
the  public  that  the  phonograph  was 
a  great  medium  of  home  entertain¬ 
ment  rather  than  a  toy.  Enrico  Ca¬ 
ruso  was  the  first  of  hundreds  of 
great  artists  who  since  have  proved 
the  Johnson  theory. 

Caruso,  Victor’s  first  artist,  also 
is  the  company’s  first  “million- 
seller”  artist.  His  “Vesti  a  giubba” 
and  “O  sole  mio”  each  soared  past 
the  magic  mark  to  become  the 
first  of  60  Victor  “golden”  discs 
which  have  sold  a  million  or  more 
copies.  To  scan  a  list  of  some  of 
these  60  million-sellers  is  like  look¬ 
ing  at  a  film  clip  depicting  Ameri¬ 
ca’s  always  changing  moods  and 
manners. 


[Pop's  First  1,006,000-Copy  Pop  | 

In  the  boisterous  post-World 
War  I  year  of  1920  a  young  man 
named  Paul  Whiteman  recorded 
^  Victor  a  lilting  *une  called 
Whispering,”  which  later  became 
the  first  pop  million  seller.  Two 
years  later  Whiteman  scored  with 
another  number  that  still  brings 
heady,  nostalgic  dreams  to  some 
°t  .us  who  matured  in  the  pre- 
era.  The  tune  was  “Three 
u  Clock  in  the  Morning.” 

"tu  a  mournful  ditty  named 
the  Prisoner’s  Song”  fixed  Amer- 
wa  s  imagination,  perhaps  a  bit 
morbidly.  It  was  recorded  for  Vic¬ 
tor  by  Vernon  Dalhart  and  sooii 
zoomed  over  the  million  mark. 

J  1928,  tlle  nati°n’s  music  tastes 
tended  toward  the  romantic  ballad, 
“tich  a  tune  was  “Ramona.”  It 
£°;nptly  became  Gene  Austin’s 
nrst  big  record  for  Victor,  a  disk 
ny  s°Id  well  over  a  million. 

] rm  er  Cantona”  there  were  nine 
?-8uyears’  lean  years — years  in 
him?*  the  nation  was  busy  grub- 
ng  tor  a  living  and  spending  most 
rVts  s?ant  leisure  listening  to 
fhoVvkich,  tor  a  time,  threatened 
mL- atus  of  the  phonograph  as  a 
Rn? lu!n  of  home  entertainment, 
bp!!  stran2ely,  it  was  radio  that 
and1?  tlle  showcase  of  records 
g-Jf^tually  revitalized  the  phono- 
graph  industry.  ■ 

becume  apparent  in  1937 
the  ?  Nations  throughout 

iiKtiand  be£an  playing  a  swinging 
anfSr^ental  by  Tommy  Dorsey 
Soa  ais  band,  “Marie.”  The'  tune 
-■nn  6  *  tlle  mo°d  of  the  moment 
°e  of  buoyant  exuberance  as  the 
”v  reflooted  happily  on  the 


fact  that  4t  had  stoutly  weathered 
the  worst  economic  crisis  in  its 
history.  “Marie”  was  Dorsey’s  first 
golden  record.  A  year  later  his 
“Boogie  Woogie”  was  recorded  and 
since  has  sold  nearly  4,500,000,  an 
all-time  record  for  an  instrumental 
disk.  RCA  Victor  had  three  other 
golden  records  in  1939,  each  indic¬ 
ative  of  the  sharply  diversified 
music  preferences  of  the  era.  There 
was  the  lusty  “Beer  Barrel  Polka,'’ 
recorded  by  Will  Glahe;  “Jalousie,” 
by  Arthur  Fiedler,  conducting  the 
Boston  Pops  Orchestra,  and  Artie 
Shaw’s  exquisitely  sophisticated 
“Begin  the  Beguine.” 

A  great  new  name  in  music  made 
recording  history  a  year  later  when 
Glenn  Miller’s  “Sunrise  Serenade” 
and  “In  the  Mood”  both  topped  the 
million  mark,  as  did  Leopold  Sto¬ 
kowski’s  delightful  version  of  the 
“Blue  Danube  Waltz.”  In  1940 
Shaw’s  classic  “Stardust”  and  Mil¬ 
ler's  “Tuxedo  Junction”  won  each 
of  them  an  additional  gold  record. 
Miller  came  through  a  year  later 
with  still  another,  “Chattanooga 
Choo  Choo.” 

Shortly  before  World  War  II, 
two  new  artists  recorded  their  first 
golden  disks  for  RCA  Victor. 
Strangely,  neither  record  reflected 
the  uneasy  restlessness  which 
flo'.  ed  across  the  nation.  One  was 
a  tuneful  ballad,  “Racing  With  The 
Moon,”  recorded  by  a  young  bari¬ 
tone  named  Vaughn  Monroe.  The 
other  was  Freddy  Martin’s  Piano 
Concerto  in  B  Flat  (Tchaikovsky). 

The  era  of  casual  presentation 
arrived  in  1946  with  “Prisoner  of 
Love”  by  Perry  Como,  a  record 
that  signalized  the  emergence  of 
this  great  new  star.  Another  un¬ 
usual  million-seller  was  recorded 
by  an  opera  star — the  unique 
“Whiffenpoof  Song,”  by  Robert 
Merrill,  in  that  same  year. 

A  style  of  music  which  had  long 
been  popular  regionally  was  on  its 
way  to  becoming  an  American  tra¬ 
dition  in  1948  when  Eddy  Arnold, 
the  country-western  artist,  sold 
more  than  a  million  copies  of  “Bou¬ 
quet  of  Roses.”  Two  years  later  the 
young  people  of  the  country  re¬ 
sponded  to  a  new  voice,  that  of 
Mario  Lanza,  who  won  his  first 
golden  record  with  his  version  of 
“Be  My  Love.” 

The  carefree  strains  of  “Any¬ 
time”  sounded  from  radios 
throughout  1951,  heralding  the  ar¬ 
rival  on  America’s  musical  scene 
of  Eddie  Fisher.  In  that  same  year, 
another  Victor  artist,  Pee  Wee 
King,  also  had  a  million-seller  with 
his  whimsical  “Slow  Poke.” 


j  Vocal  Group’s  1,000,000-Seller 


Tin  Pan’s  Allies:  Brill  Building’s 
British  Outposts  In  Denmark  St. 


Who  would  .have,  thought  it? — 
that  deep  in  ebullient  bosoms  in 
the  Brill  Bldg,  there  beat  the 
hearts  of  empire  builders  in  a 
dream  of  empire  bolder  even  than 
the  British  at  their  farflung  best, 
and  that;  there  and  now  in  London 
Town  these  same  British  are  f act¬ 
ing  competition  at  their,  own  im¬ 
perial  game  but  this  time  on  the 
frontiers  of  the  world  of  popular 
song. 

Tin  Pan  Alley,  USA,  has  for 
some  years  been  conducting  a  pol¬ 
icy  of  expansionism  in  the  world 
of  musical  promotion  that  can  raise 
its  modest  head  in  such  company 
as  Standard  of  New  Jersey  and 
other  giants  of  dollar  imperialism 
and  it  can  point  with  pride  to  its 
first  colony,  Denmark  Street,  Lon¬ 
don,  W.  C.  2,  Eng.  No  colonial 
power  in  the  days  of  the  buccan¬ 
eers  ever  established  itself  with 
shriller  trumpets  or  on  a  flimsier 
foundation  than  our  Barons  of  the 
Offbeat  in  the  setting  up  of  this 
overseas  condominium  that  shows 
the  flags  of  Mills,  Mellin,  Mogul, 
Melcher,  Bourne,  Berlin,  Bern¬ 
stein,  Harmj,  Fox,  Levy,  Robbins, 
Spier,  Valando,  Shelton,  Aberbach 
and  most  other  names  whose  im¬ 
prints  grace  their  sheet  music  here 
in  New  York.  However,  there  they 
are  and  there  they  will  try  to  stay. 

Of  course,  it’s  nothing  new.  Eng¬ 
land  has  been  invaded  before  from 
the  Romans  to  the  Normans,  to  the 
Americans,  but  nothing  has  pene¬ 
trated  into  the  hearts  and  minds 
and  daily  lives  of  the  Great  British 
Public  like  this  invasion  of  the 
1950s.  What  is  more  insidious, 
more  all-pervading  than  that  plaus¬ 
ible  product,  the  American  hit 
song,  surpassing  by  far  the  popular 
appeal  of  political  concepts  or  oth¬ 
er  credenda  acceptable  to  Young 
England? 

Does  the  UN  know  of  this  un 
provoked  aggression?  It  is  doubtful 
for  the  practices  of  peaceful  pene- 


Until  1953,  Victor’s  golden  rec¬ 
ords  had  been  awarded  only  to 
soloists  or  instrumental  groups. 
But  the  Ames  Bros,  changed  that 
pattern  with  “You,  You,  You.”  The 
popularity  of  vocalists  between 
1946  and  1955  was  indicated  by 
the  fact  that  not  a  single  instru¬ 
mental  reached  the  million  mark. 
However,  the  dramatic  trumpet 
sound  and  rhythm  of  Perez  Prado’s 
“Cherry  Pink  and  Apple  Blossom 
White”  moved  to  the  top  of  the 
charts  in  1955  and  stayed  there 
for  a  considerable  time. 

Teenagers  by  this  time  were 
swaying  to  a  kind  of  music  com¬ 
paratively  new  to  records  but  old 
as  rhythm  itself.  They  call  this 
“rock  ’n’  roll”  music.  Psychiatrists 
and  symphony  conductors  have 
tried  to  explain  it,  with  feeble  suc¬ 
cess.  But  few  can  deny  its  power. 
In  1956,  seven  Victor  disks  which 
can  be  classified  in  the  “rock  ’n’ 
roll  category  broke  the  million 
mark — Kay  Starr’s  “Rock  and  Roll 
Waltz,”  Perry  Como’s  “Plot  Dig- 
gity”  (really  more  of  a  rhythmic 
novelty  than  r&r),  and  of  course 
the  phenomenal  and  much  debated 
Elvis  Presley’s  “Heartbreak  Hotel,” 
“I  Want  You,  I  Need  You,”  “Don’t 
Be  Cruel,”  “Hound  Dog”  and  “Love 
Me  Tender.” 

Though  I  am  hardly  the  record 
business’  most  prophetic  prophet, 
I  do  venture  two  assumptions.  One 
is  that  there  are  going  to  be  more 
million  sellers.  The  other  is  that 
single  hits  may  be  rivaled  by  al¬ 
bums  In  popularity.  We  have  had 
in  the  past  one  or  two  fabulously 
successful  shows  or  movies  which 
in  their  recorded  version  hit  the 
million  mark.  We  will,  I  believe, 
have  in  the  future  artists  who  will 
sufficiently  fascinate  the  public  for 
the  public  to  want  to  hear  them 
“in  a  chunk,”  in  a  whole  album. 

And  possibly — but  no — who  ever 
heard  of  a  “golden  tape?” 


By  JIMMY  KENNEDY 

tration,  infiltration,  collaboration- 
ism,  dollar  diplomacy,  co-existence, 
gimmickry  and  divide-and-conquer 
with  ingenious  sound  effects  have 
all  been  used  with  consummate 
skill  and  the  result  is  that  Den¬ 
mark  Street  has  fallen  like  the 
walls  of  Jericho  and  is  now,  gen¬ 
erally  speaking,  an  American  col¬ 
ony.  Strangely  the  original  inhabi¬ 
tants  are  taking  to  the  rule  of  their 
new  lords  and  masters  quite  hap¬ 
pily  and  apart  from  an  occasional 
cry  from  a  starving  native  song¬ 
writer  as  he  coins  an  anti-colonial 
slogan  the  territory  is  peaceful 
and  settlement  is  virtually  unop¬ 
posed;  in  fact,  collaborateurs  are 
quite  plentiful. 


How  It  All  Started 


much  for  share  of  office  rent,  staff, 
etc. — a  good  deal  for  the  newcom¬ 
er  who  otherwise  is  on  unfamiliar 
ground  and  faced  with  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  finding  experienced  con¬ 
tact  men  of  whom  there  is  a  great 
shortage. 

Occasionally  it  has  been  found 
in  practice  that  the  plan  is  not 
entirely  satisfactory  and  at  least 
one  group — Leeds-Pickwick-Duch- 
ess-  -has  closed  its  subsidiary  and 
opened  on  its  own  with  joint  An- 
glo-Ame.ican  staff  and  is  making 
a  success  of  it.  From  the  long  term 
point  of  view  this  is  the  better 
plan,  as  owing  to  the  greater 
length  of  British  copyright,  a  cata¬ 
log  over  there  is  a  valuable  earn¬ 
ing  asset  long  after  the  same  songs 
are  in  the  public  domain  in  USA, 
and  in  these  days  with  standards 
so  difficult  to  create  this  is  an  im- 
p  rtant  consideration.  Some  of 
these  firms,  of  course,  are  little 
more  than  a  bank  account  and  an 
imprint  with  the  advantages  most¬ 
ly  tax-wise. 

ibreyl'us  and  Leo  the  Lion’s  Shares] 


It  appears  that  Sam  Fox  and 
Shapiro-Bernstein  were  first  on 
the  ground  nearly  40  years  ago. 

After  that  there  was  a  comparative 
lull  till  suddenly,  after  World  War- 
II,  when  the  English  publishers 
were  short  of  dollars  and  unable 
to  pay  those  fabulous  advances  on 
catalog  deals  somebody  (was  it 
Lou  Levy?)  got  the  bright  idea  of  I  The  Emperor  of  the  greater  part 
opening  up  over  there  and  giving  |  of  this  dom.nion  is  Louis  Dreyfus 


himself  a  catalog  deal.  The  idea 
was  taken  up  along  the  entire  front 
until  at  the  time  of  writing  pos¬ 
sibly  50%  of  active  American  firms 
has  an  English  subsidiary. 

The  ownership  of  these  subsidi¬ 
aries  is  not  entirely  American  but 
is  usually' on  a  50-50  basis  sharing 
in  expenses  and  profits  with  the 
British  publisher-operator.  This 
has  advantages  for  both  sides;  it 
gives  the  British  publisher  an 
American  catalog  without  many  of 
the  disadvantages  of  blind  block¬ 
buying  of  songs,  as  wrell  as  provid¬ 
ing  with  an  American  partner 
scouting  the  U.  S.  field  for 
up-and-coming  hits  and  anxious  to 
secure  American  recordings  for 
their  mutual  benefit  and  without 
which  the  British  publisher  be¬ 
lieves  himself  unable  to  function. 
The  expenses  of  operating  are 
charged  up  to  the  new  firm,  so 


Rock  V  Roll  Ripping  in  Britain, 

But  Only  BalMsSell  Sheet  Music 


Perhaps  the  most  significant  fea¬ 
ture  of  the  British  popular  song 
market  in  1956  has  been  the  very 
wide  disparity  in  public  taste  be¬ 
tween  records  and  sheet  music. 

As  far  as  the  sale  of  records  is 
concerned,  rock  'n'  roll  has  swept 
the  board.  Elvis  Presley,  Bill  Haley, 
and  The  Platters  have  enjoyed  tre¬ 
mendous  sales  through  the  year 
and  are  firm  favorites  with  the 
British  public. 

But,  when  it  comes  to  buying 
sheet  music  to  play  on  their  up¬ 
right  pianos,  Joe  Public  in  this 
country  sticks  to  ballads.  As  one 
publisher  forcefully  put  H,  “They 
still  like  a  .  .  .  good  cry!” 

At  the  1956  year  end,  the  ballads 
in  the  hit  parade  include  “More,” 
“Autumn  Concerto,”  “Woman  In 
Love,”  “Two  Different  Worlds,” 
"A  House  With  Love  In  It,”  “What¬ 
ever  Will  Be,  Will  Be,”  “True 
Love,”  “St.  Therese  of  The  Roses,” 
“Christmas  Island,”  “Walk  Hand 
In  Hand,”  “Christmas  and  You,” 
“My  Prayer,”  “Love  Me  As  Though 
There  Were  No  Tomorrow,” 
“Mountain  Greenery,”  and  “Ser¬ 
enade.”  The  only  songs  showing  a 
rock  'n'  roll  influence  are  “Green 
Door,”  “Rocking  Through  the  Rye,” 
and  “Rock  Around  The  Clock.” 

This  trend  has  been  most  marked 
every  week  throughout  the  year 
and  the  top  sheet  music  songs  all 
through  have  been  ballads — 
“Christmas  Alphabet”  (Januaiy), 
“Love  Is  A  Many  Splendored 
Thing”  (late  January),  “Ballad  of 
Davy  Crockett”  (February),  “Mem¬ 
ories  Are  Made  of  This”  (March), 
“It’s  Almost  Tomorrow  (April),  “No 
Other  Love”  (Mid-May),  “My  Sep¬ 
tember  Love”  (late  June),  “Hot 
Diggity”  (July),  “Walk  Hand  in 
Hand”  (late  July),  “Whatever  Will 
Be,  Will  Be”  (early  September) 
“Lay  Down  Your  Arms  (October), 
“More”  (early  November  to  date), 

As  usual,  Tin  Pan  Alley  is 


By  RAY  SONIN 

London,  .gloomily  prophesying  the  results  ,  was  in  the  region  of  £20,000  ($56,- 


whose  Chappell  group  has  at  least 
a  dozen  firms,  including  such  husky 
offspring  as  Irving  Berlin  Inc.  and 
Rodgers  &  Hammerstein’s  William¬ 
son  Music. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  some  of 
this  infiltration  of  the  English  mar¬ 
ket  has  been  done  in  a  big  way: 
the  Robbins  group  having  estab¬ 
lished  itself  a  few  years  ago  under 
the  wing  of  Francis,  Day  &  Hunter 
proceeded  to  swallow  up  Feld¬ 
man’s,  one  of  the  biggest  pop  cata¬ 
logs  in  Europe  with  seven  wholly- 
owned  affiliates,  using  frozen  MGM 
sterling  for  the  £80,000  ($224,000) 
deal — a  giveaway  in  any  currency. 
Now  having  digested  the  Feldman 
morsel  this  lion  of  the  music  jun¬ 
gle  has  bought  into  its  patron 
FD&H,  a  vast  old-established  cata¬ 
log  of  mixed  American  and  British 
songs. 

Also  Peter  Maurice,  who  estab¬ 
lished  one  of  the  biggest  predom¬ 
inantly  British  catalogs  in  the 
1930s,  is  stated  to  be  a  ready  seller 
and  negotiations  are  understood  to 
be  proceeding  for  takeover  by  a 
syndicate  said  to  .be  partly  Ameri¬ 
can.  The  big  concerns  are  assuring 
themselves  of  an  income  from 
these  old  catalogs,  many  of  which 
are  loaded  with  standards  of  world¬ 
wide  value — Feldman’s  PRS  check 


to  business  of  the  economic  crisis 
which  has  developed  from  the  Suez 
incident.  There  is  much  talk  about 
a  “slump” —  but  this  is  nothing  new 
in  circles  where  pessimism  is  al¬ 
most  a  stock  in  trade  of  any  pub¬ 
lisher  worthy  of  the  name! 

The  music  business  is  the  kind 
of  business  which  suffers  from  a 
slump  if  it  rains  and  a  slump  if  it 
doesn’t  rain.  Hot  weather  will  af¬ 
fect  it  and  so  will  cold.  Political 
crises  affect  it  and  political  calm  is 
just  hopeless  for  it.  War  or  peace 
are  both  headaches  to  a  publisher 
here,  and  his  ulcers  develop  all 
the  time  because  any  kind  of  con¬ 
dition  adversely  affects  his  busi¬ 
ness — he  says!  But  the  situation 
is  not  as  bad  as  some  gloomy  ones 
believe.  There  is  no  question  about 
it  that  the  sales  of  sheet  music  are 
nothing  like  as  big  as  they  used  to 
be,  but  it  is  still  possible  for  a  big 
song  to  sell  120,000  copies  at  28c. 
each.  The  average  sales  of  a  No.  1 
hit  are  in  the  region  of  8,000  to 
12,000  copies  a  week,  but  as  the 
public  sticks  very  faithfully,  to  its 
fancies,  a  hit  can  go  on  for  a  long 
time,  selling  steadily  at  this  rate. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  re¬ 
vivals  of  the  year  has  been  the 
1925  Rodgers  &  Hart  number, 
“Mountain  Greenery”  which  came 
to  light  on  a  record  by  Mel  Torme 
and  made  him  into  one  of  the  big 
stars  to  visit  this  country.  His  tour 
here  in  September  was  a  triumph 
and  it  is  true  to  say  that  one  song 
started  him  off  with  the  British 
public.  , 

As  the  year  ends,  another  reviv¬ 
al,  “My  Prayer,”  is  hitting  the 
headlines.  This  is  originally  a 
French  song  of  which  Vera  Lynn 
made  a  notable  record  many  years 
ago,  and  it  has  sprung  back  into 
prominence  through  its  record  per¬ 
formance  by  The  Platters.  They 
sing  it  in  a  rock  ’n’  roll  style,  but 
the  sheet  music  shows  no  such  in¬ 
fluence  and,  it  sells  nevertheless. 


000)  a  year. 

Naturally,  there  is  still  a  vast 
legitimate  music  business  in  full 
blast,  but  it  is  reserved  in  the 
main  for  those  who  are  firmly 
established.  It  is  the  pop  field  that 
is  restricted. 

But  the  door  is  open  to  new¬ 
comers  as  never  before;  unfortu¬ 
nately  the  field  is  overcrowded  and 
without  a  big  catalog  in  support 
it  is  a  risky  undertaking. 

Earnings  in  the  British  Isles  are 
much  less  and  more  thinly  spread 
than  in  U.S.  Admittedly  the  record 
market  is  just  beginning  there  and 
has  not  yet  reached  its  peak  and 
great  hopes  are  centered  on  its 
development.  Also  there  is  opti¬ 
mism  that  the  spread  of  the  juke¬ 
box  will  add  to  income  not-  only 
as  a  promotional  aid  but  from  a 
performance  angle,  as  jukebox 
plays  would  count  as  performances 
under  the  English  copyright  ruling, 
which  defines  performances  that 
are  “public  and  for  profit”  as  liable 
ftr  fees. 

But  this  would  not  add  up  to  a 
large  sum.  The  biggest  worry  is 
that  there  is  not  enough  air-time 
on  the  BBC’s  few  stations  to  give 
sufficient  outlets  for  even  10%  of 
available  material  and  the  fight  for 
plugs  is  a  battle  royal.  Also  the 
payment  for  broadcasts  is  on  a 
low  basis. 

It  is  probable  that  in  between 
hits  the  new  and  smaller  firms 
have  to  be  subsidized  from  the 
U.S.  So  even  for  these  intrepid 
builders  of  the  American  music 
empire  constant  hits  are  essential 
—  the  song  is  still  the  thing.  Un¬ 
happily  many  of  these  publishers 
are  confused  with  the  -  currently 
accumulating  hazards  and  obstacles 
in  the  path  of  the  best  songs  on  its 
way  to  hit-hood  that  their  judg¬ 
ment  is  often  a  triflj  cloudy.  And 
that  is  no  state  to  be  in  when  start¬ 
ing  an  empire. 
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MUSIC 


Wednesday,  January  9,  1957 


Fifty-first  Anniversary 


Trademark’  Songs 


Andrews  Sisters — “Bei  Mir  Bist  Du  Schoen.” 
Louis  Armstrong— “Basin  Street  Blues.” 


Desi  Arnaz — “Babalu.’* 

Fred  Astaire— “Cheek  to  Cheek.” 

Gene  Austin— “My  Blue  Heaven.” 

Gene  Autry — “Rudolph,  the  Red-Nosed  Reindeer.” 
Pearl  Bailey — “Tired.” 

Ray  Bailey— “Georgia  Camp  Meeting.” 

Belle  Baker — “Yiddisha  Mama.” 

Bonnie  Baker— “Oh  Johnny,  Oh.” 

Lydia  Barry — “Break  the  News  to  Mother.” 

Eileen  Barton— “Baked  a  Cake.” 

James  Barton— “Sweet  Georgia  Brown.” 

Count  Basie— “One  CTClock  Jump.’- 
Nora  Bayes — “Shine  On,  Harvest  Moon.” 

Jack  Benny — “Love  in  Bloom." 

Ben  Bernie— “Pleasant  Dreams.” 

Jules  Bledsoe— “OT  Man  River.” 

Lucienne  Boyer — “Parlez-Moi  d’Amour.” 

Fanny  Brice — “My  Man.” 

Carl  Brisson — “A  Little  White  Gardenia.' 

Elton  Britt— “There's  a  Star-Spangled  Banner  Waving. 
Marie  Cahill— “Under  The  Bamboo  Tree.” 

Cab  Calloway — “Minnie  The  Moocher.” 

Eddie  Cantor— “Making  Whoopee.” 

Verhon  &  Irene  Castle— “Castle  Waltz.” 

Albert  Chevalier— “My  Old  Dutch.” 

Maurice  Chevalier— “Valentina.” 

Maggie  Cline — “Throw  Him  Down,  McClosky:’ 
Rosemary  Clooney — “Come  On-a  My  House.” 

Nat  (King)  Cole— “Nature  Boy.” 

Lottie  Collins — “Ta-Ra-Ra-Boom-De-Ay.” 

Russ  Columbo— “I  Surrender  Dear.” 

George  M.  Cohan — “Give  My  Regards  to  Broadway. 
Perry  Como— “Till  the  End  of  Time.” 

Imogene  Comer— “Take  Back  Your  Gold.” 

Noel  Coward— “Zigeuner.” 

Bing  Crosby— “Blue  of  the  Night  Meets  Gold  of  Day. 
Xavier  Cugat — “My  Shawl.” 

Billy  Daniels— “Old  Black  Magic.” 

Tommy  Dorsey — “Marie.” 

Morton  Downey — “Carolina  Moon.” 

Jimmy  Durante — “Inka-Dinka-Do.” 


Louise  Dresser — “My  Gal  Sal.” 

Nelson  Eddy — “Rose  Marie.” 

Gus  Edwards — ‘‘School  Days.” 

Duke  Ellington — “Take  the  ‘A’  Train.” 

J.  K.  Emmett — “Sleep,  Baby,  Sleep.” 

Ruth  Etting — “Shine  on,  Harvest  Moon.” 

Honey  Boy  Evans — “In  the  Good  Old  Summertime.” 
Barney  Eagan — “My  Gal,’s  a  High  Born  Lady.” 

Farley  &  Riley — “Music  Goes  'Round  and  'Round.” 
Benny  Fields — “Melancholy  Baby.” 

Gracie  Fields — “Biggest  Aspedistra  in  the  World.” 
Eddie  Fisher— “Anytime.” 

Sallie  Fisher — “Dearie.” 

Ella  Fitzgerald — “A-Tisket,  A-Tasket.” 

Eddie  Foy— “The  Bird  On  Nellie’s  Hat.” 

Irene  Franklin — “Red  Head.” 

Jane  Froman — “I’ll  Walk  Alone.” 

Judy  Garland — “Over  the  Rainbow.” 

Benny  Goodman — “Sing,  Sing,  Sing.” 

Coleman  Hawkins — “Body  and  Soul.” 

Edith  Helena — -“Last  Rose  of  Summer.” 

Anna  Held — “Just  Can’t  Make  My  Eyes  Behave.” 
Hildegarde — “Darling,  Je  Vous  Aime  Beaucoup.” 
Raymond  Hitchcock — “Well,  I  Swan.” 

Billie  Holiday — “Strange  Fruit.” 

Libby  Holman — “Body  and  Soul.” 

Bob  Hope — “Thanks  for  the  Memory.” 

Lena  Horne — “  'Deed  I  Do.” 

Walter  Huston — “September  Song.” 

Joe  E.  Howard — “I  Wonder  ,  Who’s  Kissing  Her  Now.1 
Ink  Spots — “If  I  Didn’t.  Care.” 

George  Jessel — “My  Mother’s  Eyes.” 

A1  Jolson — “Mammy.” 

Danny  Kaye — “Dena.” 

Helen  Kane — “I  Wanna  Be  Loved  By  You.” 

Charlie  King — “Broadway  Melody.” 

Evelyn  Knight — “Powder  Your  Face  With  Sunshine.” 
Mario  Lanza — “Be  My  Love.”  . 

Harry  Lauder — “I  Love  a  Lassie.” 

Eddie  Leonard— “Ida.” 

Tommy  Leonard— “Dearie.” 

Ted  Lewis — “Me  and  My  Shadow.” 

Jenny  Lind — “Last  Rose  of  Summer.” 

Alice  Lloyd — “Who  Are  You  Getting  at,  Eh?” 

Ella  Logan — “How  Are  Things  in  Glocca  Morra?” 
Johnny  Long — “Shanty  in  Old  Shanty  Town.” 


Tommy  Lyman— “Montmartre  Rose.” 

Andrew  Mack-i-“Story  of  the  Rose.” 

Freddy  Martin — “Tonight  We  Love.” 

Mary  Martin — “My  Heart  Belongs  to  Daddy.” 

John  McCormack— “Mother  Machree.” 

Clyde  McCoy — “Sugar  Blues.” 

Christie  MacDonald — “Two  Little  Love  Bees.” 

Tom  McNaughton — “Three  Trees.” 

Raquel  Meller — “Who’ll  Buy  My  Violets?” 

Ethel  Merman — “I  Got  Rhythm.” 

Glenn  Miller — ‘.‘String  of  Pearls.” 

Mills  Bros. — “Paper  Moon.” 

Grace  Moore — “One  Night  of  Love.” 

Vaughn  Monroe — “Racing  With  the  Moon.” 

Helena  Mora — “After  the  Ball.” 

Helen  Morgan — “My  Bill.” 

Ella  Mae  Morse — “Cow-Cow  Boogie.” 

Jack  Norworth — “Take  Me  Out  to  the  Ball  Game.” 
Maude  Nugent — “Sweet  Rosie  O’Grady.” 

Chauncey  Olcott — “My  Wild  Irish  Rose.” 

Patti  Page — “Tennessee  Waltz.” 

Les  Paul-Mary  Ford — “Vaya  Con  Dios.” 

Edith  Piaf — “La  Vie  En  Rose.” 

Ezio  Pinza — “Some  Enchanted  Evening.” 

Georgie  Price — “Bye  Bye  Blackbird.” 

George  Primrose — “Lazy  Moon.” 

Reese  V.  Prosser — “Shade  of  the  Old  Apple  Tree.” 
Lizzie  B.  Raymond — “Just  Tell  Them  You  Saw  Me.” 
Sailor  Reilly — “Over  There.” 

Harry  Richman — “Puttin’  on  the  Ritz.” 

Blanche  Ring — “Bedelia.” 

Cantor  Josef  Rosenblatt— “Eili  Eili.” 

Josephine  Sabel — “Hot  Time  in  the  Old  Town.” 

Jean  Sablon — “J’Attendrai.” 

Rae  Samuels — “In  His  Own  Home  Town.” 

Fritzi  Scheff — “Kiss  Me  Again.” 

Blossom  Seeley — “Toddlin’  the  Tod-e-lo.” 

Dinah  Shore — “Yes,  My  Darling  Daughter.” 

Ethel  Shutta. — “I  Found  a  Million  Dollar  Baby.” 
Frank  Sinatra — “Night  and  Day.” 

Kate  Smith — “When  Moon  Comes  Over  the  Mountain.’ 
Tamara — “Smoke  Gets  in  Your  Eyes.” 

Eva  Tanguay— “I  Don't  Care.” 

Richard  Tauber — “Yours  Is  My  Heart  Alone.” 

Fay  Templeton-r-“So  Long,  Mary.” 

Arthur  Tracy — “Marta.” 

Charles  Trenet — “La  Mer.” 

Sophie  Tucker — “Some  of  These  Days.” 

Rudy  Vallee — “I’m  Just  a  Vagabond  Lover.” 

Clarice  Vance — “Guess  I’ll  Have  Telegraph  Baby.” 
Vesta  Victoria— “Waiting  at  the  Church.” 

Ethel  Waters — “Stormy  Weather.” 

Paul  Whiteman — “Rhapsody  in  Blue.” 

Bert  Williams — “Nobody.” 

Williams  &  Walker— “My  Castle  On  The  Nile.” 


Presley-Phenomenoii 

Continued  from  page  235 

plointing  teenagers,”  in  a  treatise  on  Presley.  Said 
Gould,  “Television  surely  is  not  the  only  culprit. 
Expose  magazines,  which  once  were  more  or  less 
bootleg  items,  are  now  carried  openly  on  best  news¬ 
stands.  The  music  publishing  business— as  Variety 
most  courageously  ’has  pointed  out — has  all  but  dis¬ 
graced  itself  with  some  of  the  rock  ’n’  roll  songs 
it  has.  issued.  Some  of  the  finest  recording  com¬ 
panies  have  been  willing  to  go  right  along  with  the 
trend,  too.  .  .  .” 

San  Francisco  disk  jockey  Bruce  Vanderhoof,  who 
objected  to  his  station  KYA  banning  Presley  plat¬ 
ters  between  10  a.m.  and  4  p.m.  (out  of  deference 
to  the  housewives  and  schoolchildren)  took  the  issue 
to  his  listening  public  by  playing  “Love  Me  Tender” 
at  various  speeds — 14  times  in  a  row.  He  was  fired. 

In  another  Presleython.  KSDA,  in  Redding,  Calif., 
played  Presley’s  “Hound  Dog”  and  “Don’t  Be  Cruel” 
hour  upon  hour  in  protest  to  some  listeners’  protests 
that  the  gyratoi’  was  “obscene  and  vulgar.”  It 
played  them  at  varying  speeds  to  “test  the  general 
trend  of  intelligence.”  One  reaction  was  from  the 
police  who  feared  that  perhaps  the  deejay  had 
dropped  dead  and  the  automatic  player  was  going 
on  without  him. 

]  Overhead  Rug-Pulling _ [ 

In  Miami,  a  disk  jockey,  Jerry  Wichener,  who 
sports  a  $300  hair-piece  to  give  him  the  hirsute 
adornment  denied  him  by  nature,  had  the  “rug” 
pulled  from  over  him  by  an  indignant  Presley  cul- 
tist  at  the  Bayfront  Park  Auditorium,  where  8,000 
of  this  particular  deejay’s  fan  club  attended.  One 
of  them,  however,  was  more  a  Presley  fan — he  re¬ 
membered  Wichener’s  embargo  on  the  Pelvis’  plat¬ 
ters  and  thus  took  vengeance  by  whisking  the  toupee 
off  the  platter-chatterer.  The  dance  went  on.  He 
still  didn’t  play  Presley. 

He  became  a  casusbelli  on  television  when  first 
exposed  in  all  his  gyrations  on  the  Milton  Berle 
show.  When  he  appeared  opposite  Ed  Sullivan  on 
Steve  Allen’s  NBC-TV’er  it  was  the  first;  time  since 
Martin  &  Lewis  that  Sullivan’s  ratings  were  topped. 
After  Sullivan. berated  Presley  for  not  being  “couth” 
as  a  performer,  the  showman  in  him  prevailed  and 
instead  of  the  $5,000-per-guest  shot  he  signed  Pres¬ 
ley  to  three  guesters  at  $50.000 — and  simply 
swamped  the  opposition  every  time,  including  a 
Mary  Martin-Paul  Douglas  spectacular  (“Born  Yes¬ 
terday”). 

Elvis  Presley’s  economic  future  has  been  spelled 
out  in  almost  week-by-week  news  stories  in  Variety. 
First  it  was  the  freak  clicks  of  his  disks.  Then  the 
attendant  boxoffice  returns  on  li.’s  personals.  It  has 
reduced  itself  to  the  aforementioned  “a  millionaire 
in  one  year,”  followed  by  an  arrangement  that  RCA 
Victor  worked  out  with  Presley  s  shrewd  handler, 
“Colonel”  Tom  Parker,  long  identified  with  Tin  Pan 
Valley  personalities  around  Nashville.  (Presley  hails 
from  Memphis).  This  has  to  do  with  a  $l,000-a:week 
guarantee  to  the  singer  over  a  term  of  15-20  years, 
which  virtually  injures  his  economic  future  whether 
or  not  (1)  Uncle  Sam  drafts  liim,  or  <2),  his  vogue 
should-  fade. 

This  brings  up  the  current  intra-show  biz  query- 
will-  Presley  last?  From  a  fiash-in-the-disk  he  has 
emerged  with  new-found  stature.  His  impression 
in  his  first  film  portends  a  lasting  professional 
future. 
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Listed  below  in  alphabetical  order 

are  the  top  50  sheet  music  1 

best  sellers  during  1956.  Compilation  is  based  on  the  information 

contained  in  Variety’s  weekly  Retail  Sheet  Best  Sellers  charts. 
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PUBLISHER 

Allegheny  Moon  . 

. Oxford  (ASCAP) 

Band  of  Gold  . 

. Ludlow  (BMI) 

Blue  Suede  Shoes  . 

.  Hi-lo  Hill  &  Range  (BMI) 

Blueberry  Hill . 

Chappell  (ASCAP) 

Canadian  Sunset . 

Cindy,  Oh  Cindy  . 

. Marks-Bryden  (BMI) 

Don’t  Be  Cruel  . 

...  Presley- Shalimar  (BMI) 

Dungaree  Doll  . 

. Marks  (BMI) 

Eleventh  Hour  Melody  . 

1  Friendly  Persuasion — t“Friendly  Persuasion”  ....  Feist  (ASCAP)  1 

Graduation  Day  .  .  . 

. Sheldon  (BMI) 

Great  Pretender . 

. Panther  (ASCAP) 

Green  Door  . . . 

Heartbreak  Hotel  .  . . . . 

Hey,  Jealous  Lover . . 

Honky  Tonk  . 

. . . Billace  (BMI) 

Hot  Diggity  . 

I  Almost  Lost  My  Mind . 

. Hill  &  Range  (BMI) 

1  I  Could  Dance  All  Night — *“My  Fair  Lady”.  .  .Chappell  (ASCAP)  1 

I’ll  Be  Home  . 

. Arc  (BMI) 

It’s  Almost  Tomorrow . 

.......  .Northern  (ASCAP) 

Ivory  Tower  . 

. .  Morris  (ASCAP) 

I  Want  You,  I  Need  You,  I  Love  You 

. Presley  (BMI) 

Just  Walking  In  the  Rain . 

........  Golden  West  (BMI) 

I  Love  Me  Tender — i  “Love  Me  Tender” . . . Presley  (BMI)  1 

Lisbon  Antigua  . 

. Southern  (ASCAP) 

Mama  from  the  Train . . 

Memories.  Are  Made  of  This . . 

Mr.  Wonderful— “Mr.  Wonderful”  . 

. Laurel  (ASCAP) 

Moonglow — t“Picnic”  . 

. Mills  (ASCAP) 

More  . 

Shapiro-Bernstein  (ASCAP) 

Moritat— '■“‘Three-Penny  Opera”  .  .  . 

. Harms  (ASCAP) 

My  Prayer  . . 

Shapiro-Bernstein  (ASCAP) 

No,  Not  Much  . . 

. Beaver  (ASCAP) 

I  On  Street  Where  You  Live — *“My  Fair  Lady” .  Chappell  (ASCAP)  1 

Picnic — f  “Picnic”  . . 

. . .  .Columbia  Pic.  (ASCAP) 

Poor  People  of  Paris . . . 

. Connelly  (ASCAP) 

Rock  and  Roll  Waltz . 

. Sheldon  (BMI) 

Singing  the  Blues  . . . 

?"ft.  Summer  Breeze  . 

Song  Tor  a  Summer  Night  . 

. April  (ASCAP) 

I  Standing  On  the  Corner — ’“‘Most  Happy  Fella” ..  Frank  (ASCAP)  1 

Sweet  Old-Fashioned  Girl  . 

. Valor  (BMI) 

Tonight  You  Belong  to  Me . 

. BVC  (ASCAP) 

True  Love — t“High  Society” . 

. Buxton  Hill  (ASCAP) 

Two  D’fferent  Worlds  .....  . . . 

Walk  Hand  in  Hand . 

Wayward  Wind  . 

. Warman  (BMI) 

I  Whatever  Will  Be— t“Man  Who  Knew  Too  Much”.  Artists  (ASCAP)  1 

You  Don’t  Know  Me.  . 

. Hill  &  Range  (BMI) 

Artists  (ASCAP) 

*  Legit  Musical 

t  Film. 

Rock  V  Roll 

— — Continued  from  page  235 

Haley  and  His  Comets,  the  Cadillacs,  Colts,  Gophers, 
Teen  Queens,  Screamin’  Jay  Hawkins,  “Hurricane” 
Harry,  the  Leaders,  Fats  Domino,  Happy  Lewis, 
Lillian  Briggs,  Gene  Vincent,  Otis  Williams,  Joe 
Turner,  the  Channels,  the  Drifters,  Piano  Red,  Clyde 
McPhatter,  Gatemouth  Brown,  Little  Esther,  Little 
Richard,  Bessie  Mae  Quarts,  Larry  Birdsong,  Little 
Willie  John,  Big  Maybelle,  the  Stylers,  the  Galla- 
hads,  the  Bowties,  the  Jodimars,  the  Bruins,  th* 
Magnificents,  the  Turbans,  Orioles,  Jays,  Asps, 
Lloyd  “Fatman,”  among  others. 

As  stations  banned  all  “rock”  songs,  somebody 
cracked,  “Does  that  apply  to  ‘Rock  of  Ages’?” 

The  'argot  includes  hoobly-shoobly,  ootie-ootie, 
oop-shoop,  boom  boom  de-addy  boom,  scoobledy 
boobledy  dump.  The  “style”  includes  a  broken- 
voice  treatment  not  unlike  an  uncouth  burp  or  an 
impolite  clearing  of  the  throat. 

The  alleged  affinity  between  rock  'n'  roll  and 
juvenile  delinquency  found  proponents  who  con¬ 
tended  (1)  that  this  appeal  to  the  teenagers  was 
good  clean  fun  and  (2)  didn't  differ  much  from  the 
Charleston  and  Jazz  Age  era’s  manifestations. 

“Dear  Mom”  addressed  itself  to  “why  pick  on  us 
kids?”  and  “Mother,  Teach  Me  To  Dance”  was  an 
extension  of  the  same  idiom.  “From  a  School  Ring 
to  a  Wedding  Ring”  and  another  banal  item,  “From 
the  Candy  Store  on  the  Corner  to  the  Chapel  on 
the  Hill,”  were  in  the  same  idiom.  “Teenagers’ 
Mother”  wanted  to  know,  “have  you  forgotten  so 
soon?”  when  you  did  the  Charleston,  also  came 
home  late,  you’re  young,  but  not  too  long,  etc.) 

Parents,  on  the  other  hand,  in  some  instances, 
objected  even  more  strongly  to  the  allegations  of 
sloppy  dressing  and  that  young  America  today  isn’t 
all  the  levi  and  saddle-shoe  set.  Song  items,  keyed 
directly  for' the  very  juvenile  mind  and  trade,  wit* 
nessed  such  titles  as  “Dungaree  Doll,”  “Jukebox 
Baby,”  “Growin’  Up,”  “A  Teen-Age  Prayer,”  “Daddy- 
0,”  “My  Boy  Flattop,”  “Lipstick  and  Candy  and 
Rubber  Sole  Shoes,”  “Seventeen.” 

As  the  fad  spread  globally,  the  entire  city  council 
of  Abderdeen,  Scotland,  voted  to  attend  a  rock  ’n’ 
roll  dance  en  bloc  to  see  how  it  was  done  before  it 
officially  acted  on  parental  and  civic  concern  be¬ 
cause  of  juvenile  misbehaviorism  reports  .  •  • 
Fayettsville,  S.  C.,  “the  mixture  of  the  beat  and 
booze”  were  blamed  for  a  neat  riot  .  .  .  phenomenal 
click  of  Col's  quickie  “Rock  Around  the  Clock”  and 
“Presley’s  “Love  Me  Tender”  keyed  about  a  dozen 
films  aimed  squarely  at  the  juvenile  r&r  aficianados 
.  ,  .  an  NBC  “Conversation”  semester  heard  Richard 
Rodgers,  deejay  Ted  Brown  and  Clifton  Fadiman 
beat  their  chops  about  the  new  “beat”  called 
.  .  .  but  the  trade  has  long  since  been  forced  to 
agree  “the  beat”  is  a  great  force,  and  Presley’s  lUr 
000,000  pop  singles  in  one  year  just  can’t  be  laughed 


Item:  “My  Boy  Elvis”  and  “We  Want  A  Rock  n 
oil  President.”  Luckily  Ike  got  in.  Incidental^ 
■ving  Berlin’s  “Ike  For  Four  More.  Years”  was  m 
)56  sequel  to  “I  Like  Ike.”  The  vet  songsmitb  was 
le  first  to  observe  “No  campaign  song,  ever  elecie 
President.”  In  actuality,,  the  standards 
Caltz,”  on  account  of  Harry  Truman,  “Hot  1“ -. 
l  the  Old  Town  Tonight,”  etc.)  .were  still  the 
erformed,  with  only  a  parody  of  “Yellow  H'*® 
exas”  asserting  itself  for  the  Dems.  It  didn  t  Y 
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Which  Came  First -Beat  Or  Melody? 

Much  as  the  1909  Copyright  Act  established  the  2c  mechanical 
fee,  and  Justice  Holmes'  U.  S.  Supreme  Court  decision  (1917)  up¬ 
held  Victor  Herbert  against  the  Shanley  Restaurant  (N.  Y.),  on  the 
issue  of  a  fee  for  public  performance  for  profit,  there  was  a  some¬ 
what  historic  1921  suit  involving  “Dardanella”'  and  “Ka-Lu-a.” 
Latter  tune  was  by  Jerome  Kern.  “Dardanella”  was  a  pop  instru¬ 
mental  by  Johnny  S.  Black  and.  Felix  Bernard.  Fred  Fisher,  the 
publisher,  sued,  claiming  Kern  had  infringed  on  the  bass  part. 

While  it  was  a  vacuous  victory  For  Fisher,  it  established  a  then 
young  attorney,  Julian  T.  Abeles,  who  took  on  Nathan  Burkan,  the 
^’daddy”  lawyer  of  ASCAP,  and  with  only  Ray  Miller,  a  bandleader 
of  the  day  as  his  witness,  Abeles  went  up  against  such  musical 
“experts”  as  Walter  Damrosch,  Victor  Herbert,  Frank  Tours,  Artur 
Bodanzky,  whom  Burkan  and  Harms  (Max  Dreyfus),  the  publishers, 
had  called  up.  It  did  result  in  a  decision  that  a  bass  can  be  an 
infringement,  and  that  the  “Dardanella”  bass,  which  was  so  unique, 
had  been  duplicated  in  “Ka-Lu-a,”  a  pseudq-Ha\yaiian...  jnelody 
from  the  Broadway  musical  comedy,  “Good  Morning  Dearie,” 
libretto  by  Anne  Caldwell,  score  by  Kern. 

In  actuality,  Kern’s  arranger  filled  in  that  trick  bass,  which  dis¬ 
tinguished  “Dardanella”  and  “Ka-Lu-a,”  and  it  was  Abeles'  sug¬ 
gestion  that  Kern  and/or  his  his  arranger  were  “influenced”  by 
the  tremendous  popularity  of  the  Black-Fisher  number,  which  was 
the  first  big  “instrumental”  smash  in  years.  Burkan  sought  to 
prove  that  it  was  copied  from  “The  Mermaid’s  Song,”  from  the 
opera  “Oberon,”  and  Abeles  contended  that  Black,  a  vaudevillian- 
pianist,  never  heard  of  grand  opera,  much  less  one  as  obscure  as 
“Oberon,”  but  that  Kern  uould  conceivably  have  heard  and  been 
influenced  by  the  tricky  “Dardanella”  bass. 

The  case  was  historic  in  that  it  differentiated,  for  the  first  time, 
between  a  patent  and  a  copyright;  that  in  a  patent  you  must  have 
novelty  to  be  protected,  but  in  a  copyright  you  must  have 
originality. 

Music  trade-wise,  attorney  Abeles,  in  asking  one  of  the  witnesses 
for  Kern,  producer  Charles  B.  Dillingham,  “which  is  more  im¬ 
portant,  the  bass  or  the  melody,”  got  the  obvious  answer  that  “the 
melody  is  more  important.  “Whereupon  Abeles  set  out  to  prove 
that  the  bass  is  the  basis  of  all  music,  dating  back  to  the  Turkish 
tomtoms,  the  Indian  drumbeats,  the  liturgical  beat  of  church  music, 
and  the  like — that  thereafter  came  the  melody. 

The  end-result  was  something  in  the  nature  of  a  comedy  of 
legal  errors.  One,  Federal  Judge  John  C.  Knox  had  decided  that 
since  there  was  an  infringement  it  would  normally  go  to  a  Special 
Master  to  ascertain  damages,  but  that  since  Harms  and  Kern  and 
all  concerned  were  financially  responsible,  perhaps  that  wouldn't 
be  necessary.  In  the  midst  of  everything  Judge  Knox’s  mother 
died;  he  didn't  want  to  delay  matters  so  he  referred  it  anew  to 
Judge  Learned  Hand,  who  ruled  directly  opposite  to  Judge  Knox 
— that  you  can’t  infringe  on  a  bass.  Judge  Hand  decided  against 
Fisher,  Black,  et  al.,  but  when  Abeles  pointed  up  that  it  had  al¬ 
ready  been  ruled  in  his  favor  by  Judge  Knox,  Judge  Hand  granted 
a  re-hearing  and  reversed  himself.  However,  he  added,  tnat  all 
involved  “was  a  point  of  honor,”  and  in  light  of  Kern's  statur« 
he  must  grant  a  $250  minimum  copyright  infringement  damage 
and  court  costs,  which  amounted  to  around  $50.  There  were  no 
legal  fees  allowed;  Fisher's  firm  meantime  encountered  its  own 
financial  problems,  so  it  ended  there,  but  for  a  spell  it  was  a 
music  business  cause  celebre. 


Israel  Making  Deejays  Out  of  Public; 
Separate  Foreign  &  Native  Programs 


Bing  Crosby’s  130,000,000  Disk  Sale 
Makes  Him  Champ  of  Modern  Era 

By  JIM  WALSH 


Tel  Aviv. 

A  “hit  parade”  radio  program 
has  been  started  for  the  first  time 
by  one  of  Israel’s  thr£e  broadcast¬ 
ing  stations,  Galei  Zahal,  Army 
Broadcasting  Unit,  which  in  gen¬ 
eral  is  noted  for  its  lively  ideas. 

However,  as  the  station  is  man¬ 
aged  and  the  program  planned  by 
military  men,  all  of  them  appar¬ 
ently  amateur  broadcasters,  the 
segment  does  not  quite  come  off. 

The  program  editors  have  not 
bothered  to  log  record  and  sheet 
music  sales,  instead  take  the  easi¬ 
est  way  put  by  asking  listeners  to 
write  in  and  tell  which  disk  they 
most  want  to  hear  on  this  particu¬ 
lar  program — broadcast  once  every 
two  weeks.  Also,  two  platters  are 
aired  for  the  first  time  in  each  of 
the  programs  and  listeners  are 
asked  to  write  whether  they  like 
them. 

There  have  been  three  such 
shows  so  far,  two  exclusively  de¬ 
voted  to.  hit  songs  from  other 
countries  and  one  to  homegrown 
songs.  This  is  a  distinction  not 
favored  by  many  critics  and  listen¬ 
ers,  who  believe  it  would  be  in¬ 
finitely  more  interesting  to  com¬ 
pare  how  local  tunes  fare  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  foreign  output. 

The  foreign  songs  taking  top 
Position  in  the  two  programs  were 
‘Love  is  a  Many  Splendored 
Thing”  (first  place  in  first  pro¬ 
gram,  second  place  in  second  pro¬ 
gram);  “Rock  Around  the  Clock” 
(fourth  place,  first  place,  respec¬ 
tively);  “Sixteen  Tons”  (third  place 
jn  both  programs);  “If  I  Give  My 
Heart  to  You”  (second,  fourth). 
*jfth  place  in  first  program  was 
Malaguena”  in  second  program, 
fifth  spot  went  to  “Poor  People  of 
Paris.”  Newly  introduced  in  second 
Program  was  “Whatever  Will.  Be,” 
tor  which  requests  have  been  pour¬ 
ing  in  ever  since  and  which  stands 
f  strong  chance  for  top  position 
m  future  programs. 

The  Israeli  hit  list  showed  five  j 
songs  of  distinct  local  color,  most  j 
°t  then  ’-*Mi  a  patriotic  back¬ 


ground  (caused  by  recent  events), 
at  the  top.  Best  liked  was  “Rachel” 
by  Mohar-Wilensky;  second,  “Fron¬ 
tier  Guard”  by  Mohar-Gadman, ! 
and  then  a  marching  ditty  by  Mo¬ 
har-Wilensky.  Fourth  and  fifth 
were  two  recent  flag-waving  songs, 
sung  by  army  troupes,  while  No. 
6  was  the  Israel  Wine  Song  by 
Chen  and  Daniela  Dor  (“Let’s 
Make  Merry”)  which  has  been  pop¬ 
ular  for  over  a  year  and  has  been 
carried  around  the  world  by  Lionel 
Hampton  and  his  orch. 

American  -  transcribed  hit  -  list 
programs  are  heard  weekly  from 
the  Arabic  Jerusalem  broadcasting 
station  (Kingdom  of  Jordan),  and 
similar  features  ae  aired  from  the 
neighboring  Cairo  and  Cyprus  ra¬ 
dio  stations. 


MET  REPERTORY, 

1955-56  SEASON 


Optra  N.Y.  Tour 

Aida  . 7  5 

Andrea  Chenier  .  6 

Un  Ballo  in  Maschera  7  2 

La  Boheme .  6  3 

Boris  Godunov  .  6  5 

Carmen  . *  8  3 

Les  Contes  d’Hoffmann  8  7 

Cois  fan  Tutte .  fi 

DonPasquale  &  Soiree  5  4 

Faust  .  6  2 

Fledermaus  .  3  3 

La  Forza  del  Destino . .  7 

Lohengrin  .  6 

Lucia  di  Lammermoor  5  1 

The  Magic  Flute .  6  1 

Manon  Lescaut .  4 

Die  Meistersinger  ....  4  5 

Le  Nozze  di  Figaro ....  6  3 

Parsifal  .  3 

.'Rigoletto  .  15  5 

Der  Rosenkavalier. . . .  6  1 

Samson  et  Dalila .  4 

Tosca  .  10  5 

II  Trovatore .  5 

Gala  Performances  ...  2 

Total  Performances  . .  151  55 

Total  Weeks .  22  7 


Duke’s  Inaugural-Plus 

Chicago. 

Duke  Ellington’s  orch  will  play 
for  Gov.  William  J.  Stratton's  inau¬ 
gural  ball  in  the  Springfield  Ar¬ 
mory,  Jan.  14. 

This  will  touch  off  a  string  of 
consecutive  one-nighters  for  the 
Duke  including  club  dates,  ball¬ 
rooms,  private  parties  and  nine 
midwest  colleges  and  universities. 


BG  Swing-Ding 
In  Singapore 

Singapore. 

Benny  Goodman  jammed  the 
Badminton  Stadium  here  Christ¬ 
mas  Eve,  the  first  attraction  ever 
to  play  here  on  that  night.  More 
than  3,500  screaming  Singaporeans 
kept  the  band  30  minutes  over¬ 
time  as  Goodman  took  every  num¬ 
ber  in  the  book  out  for  a  riotous 
several  hours.  Promoter  Donald 
Moore  said  the  Goodman  recep¬ 
tion  from  the  crowd  was  the  most 
unusual  ever  seen  in  Singapore. 

The  band  landed  here  after  clos¬ 
ing  the  Thailand  International  j 
Trade  Fair  in  Bangkok.  Police  es¬ 
timated  more  than  500,000  people 
heard  Goodman  at  the  Fair.  Pre¬ 
ceded  by  word  of  his  success  in 
Siam,  the  Singapore  jazz  fans 
turned  out  en  masse  for  the  first 
of  his  two  performances  in  this 
city.  Local  musicians,  following 
the  pattern  set  in  Bangkok,  imme- 
dately  took  over  the  Goodman 
bandmen.  After  the  performance, 
half  a  dozen  clubs  in  town  fea¬ 
tured  the  Goodman,  blowers  in  im¬ 
promptu  jazz  sessions.  The  per¬ 
formance  was  •  broadcast  by  Radio 
Malaya,  and  will  be  handled,  in 
Kuala  Lumpun,  where  the  band 
plays  Tuesday  night,  by  Radio 
Diffusion,  a  wire  service  which 
reaches  13,000  homes  in  that  city. 

One  sour  note  was  heard  from 
promotion  man  Hal  Davis,  acting 
as  the  Goodman  personal  manager 
and  press  agent  on  this  trip.  Be¬ 
cause  Christmas  is  followed  by 
another  holiday,  “Boxing  Day,”  in 
this  city,  papers  were  closed  for 
two  straight  days.  This  would  make 
any  promotion  man  extremely 
nervous.  However,  the  entire  Good¬ 
man  group  has  adopted  the  na¬ 
tional  philosophy  of  Thailand — 
Muy  Pen  Rai — meaning,  “it  makes 
no  difference.” 

The  band  heads  for  Pnom  Penh, 
Cambodia,  and  then  for  Rangoon. 
After  that,,  it’s  Hongkong,  Korea 
and  Tokyo;'  then  home.  The  ANTA- 
State  Department  tour  seems  to 
be  blazing  new  trails  for  Ameri¬ 
can  jazz  In  this  part  of  the  world. 

Capitol  Distrib  Wing 
Sets  3  New  Key  Posts 

Hollywood. 

Creation  of  three  new  key  posi¬ 
tions  in  Capitol  Records  Distribut¬ 
ing  Corp.,  was  disclosed  here  by 
Geoffrey  F.  Racine,  v.p.  and  nation¬ 
al  operations  manager.  Posts  are 
being  filled  by  promotion  of  three 
CRDC  employes  in  a  shuffle  which 
created  a  new  vacancy. 

Stephen  Strohman,,  staff  assistant 
of  national  branch  operations,  has 
been  moved  up  to  the  new  post  of 
assistant  operations  manager.  He’ll 
also  be  regional  operations  man-  ‘ 
ager  for  Region  3,  covering  L.  A., 
Frisco  and  Seattle.  He’ll  headquar¬ 
ter  here. 

New  post  of  regional  operations 
manager  of  Region  1,  covering  the 
east  from  Boston  to  Jacksonville, 
goes  to  William  D.  Tyndall,  branch 
operations  manager  in  New  York. 
Harold  Grogan,  staff  assistant  of 
national  branch  operations,  be¬ 
comes  regional  operations  manager 
in  Region  2,  the  midwest. 

Edgar  L.  Browning  has  been 
named  branch  operations  manager 
of  the  N.  Y.  branch,  replacing 
Tyndall. 


Winnipeg:  to  Indiana 

Switch  for  Kaufmann 

Winnipeg. 

Walter  Kaufmann,  conductor  of 
Winnipeg  Symphony  Orchestra, 
who  put  it  on  a  permanent  basis, 
leaves  after  his  concert  Jan.  17. 
He'll  become  a  musicologist,  lec¬ 
turer,  operatic  and  orchestral  con¬ 
ductor  at  the  U.  of  Indiana,  Bloom¬ 
ington. 

Conductors  following  his  depar¬ 
ture  include  Franz  Allers,  Victor 
Feldbrill  and  Paul  Scherman. 


A  credo  established  by  the  late 
Jack  Kapp,  founder-president  of 
Decca  Records,  to  make  “Bing 
Crosby  the  most  heard  voice  in 
America-r-and  eventually  the  whole 
world”  has  paid  off  in  the  annals 
of  modern  era  phonograph  record¬ 
ing.  Crosby’s  sales  count,  to  date, 
totals  130,000,000  platters,  which 
includes  19  gold  records  (1,000,000- 
sellers  and  over)  on  the  Decca  la- 
.b.el,-and  a  strong  potential -for- an 
even  score,  as  Capitol’s  biscuit  of 
“True  Love”  (with  Grace  Kelly)  is. 
near  the  million  mark. 

Gene  Austin  is  runnerup  with 
85,000,000  planters;  “Ukulele  Ike” 
Cliff  Edwards’  total  of  64,000,000 
disks  sold,  is  closely  crowded  by 
the  prolific  Frank  Luther,  whose 
3,000  kiddie  recordings  have  sold 
into  the  63,000,000  mark. 

Perhaps  outranking  all,  pop  or 
longhair,  is  the  late  Billy  Murray 
who  disked  between  6,000  and  10,- 
000  different  recordings,  under  a 
multiple  array  of  noms-de-disk  that 
threatened  to  exhaust  the  alphabet, 
and  whose  sales  Ltal  may  have 
reached  the  gross  of  300,000,000. 
Because  of  Murray’s  prolific  and 
devil-may-care  thrushing  into  the 
wax  at  the  drop  of  a  flat  fee  the 
true  count  of  his  multiple  pseu¬ 
donyms  and/or  sales  totals  prob- 1 
ably  will  never  be  known. 

J _ Vagabondia _ | 

He  was  typical  of  the  traditional 
vagabondia  of  the  tum-of-the-cem 
tury  show  business  when  all  a 
singer  or  an  actor  cared  about  was 
whether  he  worked — protection  in 
the  future  through  royalties  etc. 
never  seemed  to  figure. 

Crowding  Murray  was  the  late 
Henry  Burr  who,  like  his  colleague, 
sang  solo  and  in  ensemble,  and 
also  an  assortment  of  wax  works’ 
identities.  He  topped  Murray  on 
the  number  of  titles  but  not  in 
sales.  Burr’s  12,000-20,000  different 
titles  are  estimated  to  have  sold 
“only”  240,000,000.  Murray’s  career 
was  perhaps  the  most  extended  as 
well  as  extensive  in  light  of  his 
1897-1942  professional  activities, 
totaling  a  span  of  45  years. 

(This  appraisal  excludes  the 
longhairs,  hence  the  sales  totals 
of  the  Carusos,  Schumann-Heinks. 
Toscaninis  et  al.  will  not  be  in¬ 
cluded.) 

In  the  period  that  Kapp  pio¬ 
neered  “the  most  heard  voice”  he 
was  daring  in  more  than  one  way. 

It  was  the  heyday  of  radio.  Crosby 
and  the  trade,  Kapp  included,  of¬ 
ten  wondered  what  would  happen 
if  the  Groaner  was  “opposed”  by 
his  own  recordings.  It  happened 
more  than  once.  Kapp  had  the 
vision  that  a  platter-chatterer  play¬ 
ing  a  Crosby  cavalcade  still  would 
fall  short  of  the  crooner  topping 
his  own  show,  with  a  guest  like  Al 
Jolson  or.  Satchmo,  and  so  the  pen¬ 
etration  into  the  hinterland  con¬ 
tinued. 

Crosby  was  the  first  to  be  allot¬ 
ted  a  regular  “Bing  Crosby  hour” 
on  an  independent  station,  a  habit 
that  still  continues  despite  the 
Groaner’s  self-admitted  cutback'  in 
style,  voice  and  sales  impact — ex¬ 
cepting  that  “True  Love,”  his  first 
away  from  Decca,  even  belies  that. 

Der  Bingle's  recording  record  is 
even  more  remarkable  than  it  ap¬ 
pears  at  first  sight  when  all  the 
factors  of  his  career  are  reviewed. 
He  started  out.  as  a  platter  per¬ 
former  in  the  late  1920’s,  first 
heard  of  as  a  member  of  Paul 
Whiteman’s  Rhythm  Boys  and  a 
vocalist  with  Whiteman’s  orch.  The 
record  business  then  was  not  as 
good  as  it  had  -been  half  a  dozen 
years  before,  and  the  offerings  of 
the  Rhythm  Boys — Crosby,  Barris 
and  Rinker — didn’t  send  sales 
soaring.  Soon  afterward,  a  com¬ 
bination  of  the  stock  market  crash, 
depression  and  radio  dominance 
hit  the  disk  business  so  hard  that 
by  1932  platters  were  considered 
almost  as  antique  as  bustles.  Even 
as  late  as  1936  the  Assn,  of  Record¬ 
ing  Artists  issued  a  plea  for  fewer 
radio  plugs  of  pop  tunes.  “The 
jeremiad  said  bestselling  platters 
were  then  racking  up  sales  of  few¬ 
er  than  20,000. 

Much  of  Crosby’s  recording,  for 
Victor,  Brunswick  and  minor  la¬ 
bels,  was  done  during  the  drab 
depression  days.  Sales  continued 
at  rock  bottom  until  after  he 
signed  with  the  35c  Decca  platter 
in  1934.  Negligible  circulation  ex¬ 
plains  why  Bing  admirers  have 
paid  steep  prices  for  many  of  his 
ancient  platters.  Even  with  Dec¬ 


ca,  the  average  Crosby  record  has 
been  only  a  fair  seller,  but  he  has 
had  perhaps  two  score  others  that 
have  ranged  from  big  to  sensa¬ 
tional  and  swelled  his  total  to  gar¬ 
gantuan  proportions.  Now  no  long¬ 
er  pacted  exclusively  to  Decca, 
Crosby  has  his  biggest  hit  in  years, 
co-starred  with  Grace  Kelly  on 
Capitol’s  “True  Love.” 

Next  a  deserved  tribute  to  Gene 
Austin,  who  has  recently  wangled 
himself— it  seems  like  old  times! — 
a  Victor  contract  on  the  strength 
of  his  upcoming  film  biog.  If  this 
pioneer  crooner  had  been  able  to 
keep  up  the  dizzy  pace  he  began 
to  set  in  1925  with  “Yearning,” 
“Yes,  Sir,  That's  My  Baby,”  and 
others  and  if  he  had  kept  record¬ 
ing  steadily  until  today,  he  migfit 
have  been  the  alltime  champ.  Gene 
has  had  some  of  Victor’s  all-time 
top  sellers — “Ramona,”;  “Girl  Of 
My  Dreams,”  “My  Blue  Heaven” 
and  others  of  that  mellifluous  type. 
Like  Crosby,  he  began  his  career 
in  the  ’20’s,  ran  headlong  into  the 
near-demise  of  the  record  indus¬ 
try  and,  unlike  Crosby,  has  never 
since  had  a  standout  seller.  Gene 
was  the  top  boy  for  half  a  dozen 
years,  but  the  brief  span  of  his 
peak  period  keeps  him  from  being, 
in  this  diskologist’s  appraisal,  plat¬ 
ter  maker  No.  1.  Even  so,  sales  of 
85,000,000  are  attributed  to  him. 

Speaking  of  Jolson,  there’s  a 
tendency  among  some  observers  to 
think  that  because  he  is  commonly 
referred  to  by  his  admirers  at 
“The  World’s  Greatest  Entertain¬ 
er,”  he  must  also  have-  been  the 
top  recording  artist.  But  there  are 
no  figures  to  back  up  such  a  belief. 
Jolie  had  a  few  big  selling  Victor 
records  in  1912-13  before  he 
signed  with  Columbia,  but  his  ear¬ 
ly  Columbia  sales  apparently  were 
small  because  his  records  from 
1913  to  1916  are  hard  to  find.  After  , 
that,  those  of  1917-23  vintage  be¬ 
come  fairly  common  in  second¬ 
hand  furniture  stores,  Salvation 
Army  depots  and  other  places 
where  collectors  go  to  search 
through  stacks  of  soiled  disks,. 
When  Jolson  signed  with  Bruns¬ 
wick  in  1924  it  was  announced  he 
would  be  paid  the  highest  fee  ever 
received  by  a  phono  singer  up  to 
that  time — $1,400,000  for  a  four- 
year  contract.  Radios  was  then  be¬ 
ginning  to  get  in  some  deadly  licks 
and  Jolson’s  first  Brunswick,  “Cal¬ 
ifornia,  Here  I  Come”  and  “I’m 
Goin’  South,”  was  a  flop,  selling 
less  than  90,000  of  the  200,000  total 
that  had  been  hoped  for.  He  didn’t 
have  a  big  Brunswick  seller  until 
“Sonny  Boy”  and  “There’s  a  Rain¬ 
bow  Round  My  Shoulder”  were 
coupled  in  1927  and  went  past  2,- 
000,000.  His  Decca  records  have 
sold  extensively  since  his  death, 
but  he  still  doesn’t  appear  to  be¬ 
long  in  the  Crosby-Austin  class, 
platter  wise. 

I  Cliff  Edwards,  Frank  Luther 

Two  more  vet  warblers  *  who 
must  be  mentioned  ah  high-rank¬ 
ers  are  Cliff  Edwards,  who  claims 
a  sales  total  of  64,000.000,  and 
Frank  Luther,  one  of  the  Decca 
standbys,  who  recently  became 
consultant  on  children’s  programs 
and  public  affairs  at  WNAC  and 
WNAC-TV,  Boston.  Luther  has 
made  more  than  3,000  records, 
with  a  reported  sales  total  of  63,- 
000,000.  He  has  no  competition  as 
I  the  foremost  recorder  of  moppet- 
[  slanted  material.  His  children’s 
records  are  classics  in  their  field, 
but  he  was  also  a  big-selling  pop 
vocalist  in  the  late  1920s  and  as 
partner  of  Carson  Robison  made 
innumerable  hillbilly  platters  un¬ 
der  a  bewildering  assortment  of 
aliases. 

In  mentioning  these  oldtimers 
with  long  periods  of  servitude 
there  is  no  intention  of  slighting 
the  big  sellers  of  the  present  day 
— Frank  Sinatra,  Doris  Day,  Patti 
Page,  Johnnie  Ray,  Gene  Autry 
and  others,  even  including  Elvis 
Presley,  who  will  certainly  be¬ 
come  the  top  all-timer  IF  he  con¬ 
tinues  his  present  pace — but  that’s 
a  big  IF.  However,  they  simply 
haven’t  put  in  enough  years  before 
the  mike  to  qualify  yet  as  the  tops. 

Statistics  presented  up  to  now 
apply  only  to  singers.  The  totals 
for  dance  bands  are  a  different,  and 
difficult  matter  because  many  have 
recorded  under  such  a  bewildering 
array  of  assumed  names  that  iden¬ 
tifying  them  is  more  than  tough. 
[Who  not  in  the  know,  for  instance* 
(Continued  on  page  240) 
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At  Wits  End  Lurks  the  Yok 

_ By  VERNON  DUKE - 


“You  gotta  have  heart” — preaches 
a  typical  theatre  song  and  so  the 
heart  is  still  a  must — the  harder, 
the  better.  The  hardhearted— no 
longer  “stout-”  or  “tender-”  heart¬ 
ed  heroes  and  heroines  of  our  mu¬ 
sic  shows  are  slangy,  casual  and 
seldom  given  to  romantic  mush. 
As  a  concession  to  the  all-powerful 
record  industry,  and  in  order  to 
get  into  a  good  disk- jockeying  po¬ 
sition,  you  still  gotta  have  heart — 
hut  do  ya  hafta  have  wit?  What’s 
that?  If  you  mean  wisecracks, 
gags,  “yoks” — hell,  yes.  Solid, 
man;  but  “wit” — that’s  not  for  the 
cats,  it’s  for  the  birds.  Possibly, 
it  is  also  meant  for  ladies  and 
gentlemen  who  love  the  theatre, 
the  uncomfortably  alert  cognoscen¬ 
ti  with  an  eye  for  sets  and  cos¬ 
tumes  and  an  ear  for  witty  verse 
and  dialogue  as  well  as  an  imagina¬ 
tive,  commercially  doomed  tune. 
For  the  most  part,  such  anachro¬ 
nistic  characters  have  been  pushed 
aside  by  wise  guys  and  living  dolls, 
on  the  town  for  their  kicks — and 
it’s  easy  to  see  why  wit  is  not  the 
thing  they  dig  the  most. 

A  wit  like  Oscar  Wilde  would 
hardly  be  considered  wild  today 
(“gay”  is  the  current  term)  and 
wouid  never  win  any  Oscars  with 
his  epigrams.  In  the  musical  thea¬ 
tre,  wit  is  now  relegated  to  the 
intimate  or  topical  revue  and 
the  East  Side  boites,  where 
such  purveyors  of  rarefied  “esprit” 
as  Mabel  Mercer  or  Bobby  Short 
hold  forth  for  the  benefit  of  their 
rather  special  clientele;.  A  whole 
batch  of  “borderline”  versifiers, 
shuttling  between  the  small  revue 
genre  and  the  nightclub  “special 
material”  industry,  has  sprung  up 
of  late — gifted  people  like  Sheldon 
Harnick  (“Boston  Beguine”),  Bart 
Howard  (“You’re  Not  The  First 
One”)  or  Murray  Grand  (“April  In 
Fairbanks”).  Comden  and  Green, 
quick-witted  alumnae  of  the  Cafe 
school,  are  now  firmly  established 
in  the  film  and  show  field,  so  there 
may  be  a  future  for  the  younger 
men  who  work  the  after-theatre 
groove.  By  and  large,  wit  is  an 
unfashionable  commodity  and  can 
more  readily  be  found  in  the  writ¬ 
ings  of  Manhattan’s  critics  when 
reviewing  a  play,  than  in  the  play 
itself. 

j  Different  Strains  I 

There  was  no  lack  of  wit  in  the 
work  of  our  older  lyricists,  who 
had  Gilbert  or  Wodehouse  for  their 
model.  All  the  nuances  were  avail¬ 
able;  the  elfin,  bitter-sweet  wit  of 
a  Lorenz  Hart,  the  clipped,  Park 
Avenue-cosmopolite  patois  of  a 
Cole  Porter,  the  red-blooded,  he- 
man-with-pipe  guffaw  of  an  Oscar 
Hammerstein;  sly  wit  with  folksy 
overtones  of  a  Mercer  or  a  Har- 
burg;  the  trenchant  lingo  of  the 
city 'working  man  caught  by  a  Har¬ 
old  Rome;  the  neo-Edward  Leary 
enchanting  nonsense  of  an  Ogden 
Nash;  the  silkily  subtle  humor  of  a 
Howard  Dietz,  or  the  lazy,  good- 
natured,  placidly  “gemuhtlich” 
fun  with  words  which  was  Ira 
Gershwin’s  characteristic.  Frank 
Loesser  can  of  course,  outwit  al¬ 
most  anybody,  as  he  can  outdo 
most  of  us  in  whatever  he  under¬ 
takes — but  his  is  the  direct,  hard¬ 
hitting  approach,  and  I  suspect 
that  a  wittily-turned  phrase  is  not 
his  cup  of  tea  at  all.  The  late 
John  Latouche’s  wit  was  of  the 
outlandish,  unpredictable  sort:  it 
crawled  into  an  otherwise  innocu¬ 
ous  couplet  and  left  you  a  bit  gog¬ 
gle-eared. 

I  can  quite  see  why  our  produc¬ 
ers  and  star  performers,  ever  on 
the  lookout  for  hay-makers  and 
show-stoppers,  frown  on  wit  in 
comedy  songs,  presumably  intend¬ 
ed  to  “lay  ’em  in  the  aisles.”  They 
go  along  with  Chesterfield,  who 
claimed  that:  “a  witty  thing  never 
excited  laugher;  it  pleases  only  the 
mind,  and  never  distorts  the  coun¬ 
tenance.”  Where,  pray,  would  the 
producer  /be  if  he  couldn’t  count 
the  laughs?  Were  one  to  use  Nancy 
Mitford’s  snobbish  pigeon-holing 
method,  one  could  say  that  wit  is 
U,  frhereas  sock-and  boffo  yaks  are 
emphatically  Non-U.  Well,  who 
ever  heard  of  the  Ivy  Leaguers, 
Damon  Runyon’s  Yales  or  Har- 
vards,  making  or  breaking  a  show? 
Lord  knows,  they  roast  every  in¬ 
coming  musical  in  the  “Yale  Rec¬ 


ord,”  fortunately,  read  by  few,  ex¬ 
cept  the  undergraduates. 

The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that 
a  witty  song  seldom  goes  over  with 
the  average  audience.  What  hap¬ 
pens  is  that  an  over-zealous  rhyme¬ 
ster,  intent  on  double-entendre, 
ends  up  with  triple-entendre,  in¬ 
stead:  the  actual  meaning  of  the 
line  (straight)  is  unfolded  first; 
then  the  play  on  words,  or 
“twist,”  calculated  to  be  hysteri¬ 
cal  by  the  poetaster;  thirdly,  what 
actually  emerges — inchoate  gibber¬ 
ish,  made  incomprehensible  by  the 
sudden  blast  of  three  trombones 
fff,  outpunching  the  punch-line. 
Safer  by  far  to  wear  your  art  on 
your  sleeve  and  dispense  with  am¬ 
biguity. 

Not  that  there  haven’t  been  some 
brilliant  exceptions  to  the  general 
rule.  “My  Fair  Lady”  is  a  shining 
show,  both  generic  and  unique, 
wherein  Alan  Jay  Lerner  succeed¬ 
ed  in  matching  G.  B.  Shaw’s  wit 
in  his  book  adaptation  and  lyrics-. 
Cole  Porter  and  the  Spewacks  cer¬ 
tainly  did  themselves  and  Shake¬ 
speare  proud  with  “Kiss  Me 
Kate,”  a  sapidly  witty  as  well  as 
theatrically  entertaining,  tour  de 
force.  But  these  two  are  untypical 
of  contemporary  trends.  Today’s 
producer  firmly  belieyes  that  If 
you  wanna  live  modern,  you  gotta 
kill  the  people.  And,  mister,  they 
won’t  die  laughing,  if  you  serve 
them  wit. 


Leinsdorf’s  Ocean  Hops 

Conductor  Erich  Leinsdorf  has 
a  busy  sked  running  through  next 
summer.  During  January  and-Feb- 
ruary,  he’ll  conduct  four  perform¬ 
ances  of  “Arabelle”  for  the  Metro<- 
politan  Opera  and  also  baton  11 
concerts  with  the  Concertgebouw 
in  Holland.  Following  the  windup 
of  his  “Arabella”  assignment  Feb. 
22,  he  heads  for  the  coast  to  con¬ 
duct  the  Los  Angeles  Symphony 
Orchestra  in  a  series  of  dates. 

For  the  summer,  Leinsdorf  has 
agreed  to  conduct  three  perform¬ 
ances  of  “Rake’s  Progress”  in  June 
at  the  Holland  Festival.  Incident¬ 
ally,  he’s  also  scheduled  to  be  the 
intermission  guest  Feb.  16  on  the 
Metropolitan  Opera  Guild’s  broad¬ 
cast  of  “Siegfried.” 


Here,  for  the  first  time,  is  the 
story  of  the  trip  to  Russia  Benny 
Goodman  didn't  make — and  some 
suppositions  as  to  why! 

The  story  begins  in  1947,  when 
the  Voice  of  America  was  trans¬ 
muting  to  Russia.  Charlie  Thayer 
was  head  of  the  Russian  desk  and 
became  interested  in  jazz  as  a 
means  of  getting  through  to  the 
people  of  that  country.  After  lunch¬ 
eon  one  day,  we  decided  that  Ben¬ 
ny  Goodman  would  make  a  perfect 
choice  as  music  consultant  to  the 
Voice  of  America.  Benny  was,  as 
always,  willing.  So,  soon  after,  five 
record  programs  a  week  were  on 
their  way  tc  the  USSR,  with  BG 
as  disk  jockey.  The  comments  were 
pointed  at  the  fact  that  music  is 
much  like  a  democracy;  it  isn’t 
what  you  are  but  how  you  play 
that  counts. 

In  a  little  while,  fan  mail  began 
arriving  from  behind  the  Iron  Cur¬ 
tain.  And,  one  day,  Charlie  called 
with  a  message  from  Ambassador 
Bedell  Smith.  Smith  had  sent  a 
glowing  wire,  indicating  the  broad¬ 
casts  were  getting  through,  and 
that  Russian  bandleaders  had  sud¬ 
denly  begun  to  play  American 
tunes.  It  seemed  as  though  some  of 
the  Russians  were  getting  together 
and  copying  arrangements  from 
wh:.t  they  heard  on  the  radio.  It 
was  obvious  that  the  people  of  Rus¬ 
sia  liked  Benny  Goodman  and 
American  jazz. 

|  And  Still  He  Waits  | 

As  a  logical  step,  Benny  felt  he 
might  do  some  good  in  Russia,  tak¬ 
ing  his  band  and  playing  both  pop¬ 
ular  music  and  classical.  Sitting  in 
with  a  Russian  symphony  would  do 
much  to  show  the  musical  bonds 
between  both  countries.  So,  about 
18  months  ago,  BG  went  down  to 
see  the  State  Department.  They 
were  •  for  the  idea;  provided  he 
could  get  the  Russians  to  let  him 
into  the  country. 

Next  step;  the  Russian  embassy 


Lev  ShpirY  Vision 

San  Francis-co. 

Lev  Shorr,  56-year-old  Fris¬ 
co  concert  pianist,  lost  the 
sight  in  his  left  eye  in  an  ac¬ 
cident  in  1917,  four  years  ago 
lost  the  sight  of  his  right  eye 
through  a  severe  case  of  glau¬ 
coma  which  surgery  failed  to 
correct. 

Last  August  the  same  doc¬ 
tor  who  performed  the  sur¬ 
gery  of  four  years  ago  trans¬ 
planted  the  cornea  of  his  hope¬ 
less  left  eye  to  Jhe  glaucoma- 
clouded  right  eye — and  today 
Shorr’s  sight  has  returned  to 
the  point  where  he  can  see  the 
food  on  his  plate. 

His  wife,  violinist  Frances 
Wiener,  says  the  happy  opera¬ 
tion  has  only  one  drawback: 
“He  used  to  sit  quietly  when 
I’d  drive  him  around  town. 
Now,  all  of  a  sudden,  I’ve  got  a 
backseat  driver  on  my  hands!”- 


Top  U.S.  Diskers 
To  Brit,  in  Bow 
Of  RCA-Decca  Tie 

London. 

To  signalize  its  affiliation  with 
the  British  Decca  group,  RCA- Vic¬ 
tor  is  setting  up  an  agenda  for 
leading  U.  S.  disk  stars  to  appear 
in  Britain  commencing  April  1. 

Eddie  Fisher,  Billy  Eckstine, 
Ames  Bros,  and  Jaye  P.  Morgan 
are  to  be  among  the  first  of  the 
stars  to  come  over  in  this  connec¬ 
tion. 

The  records  will  be  released  in 
Britain  on  an  RCA  label,  but  will 
be  pressed  and  distributed  by 
Decca.  Also,  titles  recorded  for 
RCA  in  the  U.  S.  will  be  simultane¬ 
ously  released  throughout  the 
world.  This  has  resulted  from  the 
fact  that  many  listeners  to  the 
Armed  Forces  Networks  have  not 
been  able  to  purchase  the  disks 
they  have  heard  on  the  air  in  this 
country,  and  this  has  obviously 
meant  a  loss*  of  sales. 

When  the  new  distribution 
scheme  is  perfected,  RCA  looks  for 
sales  of  a  world  hit  to  reach 
5,000,000  copies. 


in  Washington.  Benny  and  myself 
went  to  see  Mr.  Guk,  the  cultural 
attache.  The  interview,  though  a 
little  Alfred  Hitchockish,  went  off 
beautifully.  Yes,  the  Russians  liked 
his  music.  Yes,  it  was  a  good  idea 
to  go.  Yes,  it  probably  could  be 
arranged.  Would  Benny  like  to 
meet  the  Russian  musicians  then 
coming  over?  It  would  make  things 
even  better.  One  small  item:  final 
approval  from  Moscow,  which 
should  take  about  a  month. 

Benny  is  still  waiting.  I  have 
some  guesses  about  what  happened. 

,  Of  all  popular  musicians  in 
America,  Goodman  is  the  best  ex¬ 
ample  of  native  musical  talent. 
And,  maybe  wrongly  for  the  Krem¬ 
lin,  Benny’s  bands  have  always 
been  truly  democratic.  Goodman  is 
no  crusader  for  the  Rights  of  Man. 
He  has  what  is  the  only  real  ap¬ 
proach  in  the  final  analysis;  how 
well  does  a  man  perform. 

The  sight  of  Negro  and  white 
musicians  playing  together  in  har¬ 
mony — not  to  mention  rhythm — 
might  have  been  too  much  for  a 
government  which  has  made  quite 
a  point  of  perpetuating  stereo¬ 
types  about  treatment  of  American 
racial  minorities.  The  Goodman 
band  is  a  living  example  of  the  true 
American  tradition.  Maybe  the 
Russians  were  smart  in  having  the 
“Porgy  and  Bess”  troupe  instead, 
Not  that  “Porgy  .and  Bess”  isn’t 
good  for  America,  but  it  doesn’t 
represent  us  in  the  same  dramatic 
a  realistic  manner. 

At  this  writing,  the  Goodman 
band  is  in  Siam,  knocking  out  “One 
O’clock  Jump”  .and  “Sing,  Sing, 
Sing.”  The  Siamese  cats  are  pur¬ 
ring  and  the  lesson  for  our  Far 
Eastern  friends  as  they  watch  the 
band  should  be  obvious;  without 
any  belaboring  of  the  point. 

America  is  a  place  where  men 
can,  and  do,  get  along  on  the  basis 
of  their  worth.  The  career  of  Ben¬ 
ny  Goodman  proves  the  truth  of 
1  our  American  story. 


No  Jazz  In  the  Kremlin 

—  By  HAL  DAYIS  = 


Crosby’s  130,000,000  Disk  Sales 


;  Continued  from  jiage  239  ; 


would  spot  the  Broadway .  Dance 
Orchestra  on  the  whilom  Edison 
Diamond  Disks  as  Vincent  Lopez’s  was  active  for  30  years.  DurTnp 
outfit?  Many  dance  ensembles  most  of  that  time  he  was  a  frJl 
have  sold  in  the  million.  Ted 
Lewis  was  quoted  not  long  ago  as 
claiming  sales  of  more  than  5,000,- 
000  for  some  of  his  Columbias  and 
it  would  be  interesting  to  know 
What  Paul  Whiteman  and  Guy  Lom¬ 
bardo  have  sold  through  the  years. 

There’s  no  way  of  knowing,  either, 
how  many  dance  records  conducted 
by  Ben  Selvin  have  been  peddled 
under  a  flock  of  aliases.  Louis 
Armstrong  is  probably  tops  among 
the  jazzters,  whose  records  as  a  rule 
haven’t  sold  in  tremendous  quanti¬ 
ties.  But  it’s  doubtful  that  any  of 


Ballad  Singers,”  is  another  strone 
claimant.  He  began  in  1902  and 

wae  «nHvo  90  During 

was  a  free 

lance— so  energetic  a  free  lance 
that  he  probably  made  twice  as 
many  record  titles  as  any  other  art- 
ist  who  has  yet  lived.  His  total 
must  have  run  somewhere  between 
12,000  and  20,000  titles,,  counting 
not  only  his  solos,  but  also  his  duets 
with  Albert  Campbell  and  some  50 
other  singers,  and  his  ensemble 
work  as  lead  of  the  Sterling  Trio 
the  Peerless  Quartet  and  other 
groups.  One  .of  his  Columbia  rec¬ 
ords,  “Good  Night,  Little.  Girl,  Good 
Night,”  sold  over  3,000,000  copies— 
partly  on  the  strength  of  being  dis- 
the  bands  equal  Crosby  or  Austin.  |  tributed  as  a  25  cent  “sample  rer. 

■ — -  .  Tord.”  During  Ms  later  period,  as 

sentimentality  became  more  popu. 
lar  than  comedy,  Burr’s  records 
forged  ahead  of  Murray’s.  Figur¬ 
ing  that  only  an  average  of  20,000 
copies  were  sold  per  title — again 
an  average  that  seems  far  too  low- 
20, 000  multiplied  by  12,000  would 
give  240,000,000. 


|  Oldtimers’  Stratospheric  Sale 


The  writer  feels  it  a  matter  of 
justice  to  the  dead  to  point  out  the 
possibility — even  the  probability — 
that  none  of  the  present-day  per¬ 
formers  has  sold  as  many  records 
over  the  long  haul  as  a  number  of 
platter  makers  whose  careers  end¬ 
ed  long  ago.  In  this  musicologist’s 
opinion  if  you  want  to  find  out  whose 
records  had  the  largest  sales  over 
the  years  you  should  at  least  con¬ 
sider  the  days  when  the  talent  sang 
or  played  into  a  horn  instead  of  a 
mike, /and  exclusive  contracts  were 
rare.  A  good  argument  can  be 
made  that  a  singer  or  musician  who 
sold  his  services  to  20  or  30  com¬ 
panies  had  his  name  on  more  la¬ 
bels  than  the  fellow  who  was  ex¬ 
clusive  to  one,  even  though  the 
sales  of  many  of  the  minor  outfits 
were  small  by  comparison  with 
those  enjoyed  by  the  one-time  “Big 
Three” — Victor,  Columbia  and  Edi¬ 
son. 

.  By  the  same  token,  although 
Crosby’s  “White  Christmas”  is  the 
biggest  selling  title  by  a  single  per¬ 
former,  the  sales  of  the  Berlin  opus 
as  a  single  number  probably  have 
been  beaten  by  a  good  many  stand¬ 
ard  compositions.  Who,  for  in¬ 
stance,  can  estimate  the  total  sales 
throughout  the  world  of  a  standard 
like  Dvorak’s  “Humoresque,”  which 
has  been  recorded  by  every  violin¬ 
ist  of  any  pretensions,  by  pianists, 
harpist?,  orchestras,  vocalists,  and 
about  every  conceivable  combina¬ 
tion  of  instruments?  With  no  roy¬ 
alties  paid  on  this  or  other  stand¬ 
ard  numbers  published  before  1909, 
it’s  impossible  to  offer  authoritative 
figures,  but  the*  chances  are  that 
many  melodies  of  the  “Humores¬ 
que”  caliber  have  sold  far  more 
than  10,000,000  platters,  even 
though  not  approaching  the  “White 
Christmas”  figure  for  a  single  inter¬ 
pretation.  ‘White  Christmas,  inci¬ 
dentally,  has  sold  20,000,000  disks 
in  toto  on  some  200  different  ver¬ 
sions  on  over  125  labels. 

Now  let’s  consider  a  few  worthy 
claimants  for  all  time  top  honors, 
even  though  their  records  are  now 
regarded  as  “obsolete”  (while  still 
being  sought  by  thousands  of  avid 
admirers )  and  are  not  found  in  any 
present  day  Catalogs. _ 


Billy  Murray’s  45-Year  Span 


The  late  Billy  Murray’s  (1877- 
1954)  recording  career  spanned  the 
amazing  stretch  of  45  years — from 
its  beginning  in  1897  until*  it  was 
permanently  ended  in  1942  by  rec¬ 
ord  production  difficulties  result¬ 
ing  from  World  War  II.  There  is 
no  doubt  that,  most  of  the  time, 
from  1903  until  the  advent  of  elec¬ 
tric  recording,  Murray’s  records 
far  outsold  those  of  any  other  pop 
recorders  combined.  During  the 
greater  part  of  his  career  the  com¬ 
edian  free-lanced,  singing  by  the 
date  for  almost  every  American 
company. 

“The  Denver  Nightingale”  not 
only  recorded  thousands  of  solos — 
far  more  than  any  now  active 
singer — but  probably  a  couple  -of 
thousand  duets  with  Ada  Jones  as 
well  as  hundreds  of  twosomes  with 
other  singers,  and  was  starred  as 
the  lead  in  around  a  thousand  disks 
and  cylinders  by  the  American  and 
Premier  Quartets.  The  total  of 
records  made  by  Murray  has  been 
variously  estimated  at  from  6,000 
to  10,000 — nobody  really  knows 
how  many.  Estimating  the  aver¬ 
age  sale  at  50,000  copies — almost 
certainly  too  low  a  figure — and  mul¬ 
tiplying  this  by  6,000  gives  a  gigan¬ 
tic  total  -  of  300,000,000,  or  more 
than  twice  that  credited  to  Crosby. 
This,  of  course,  is  pure  speculation 
and,  with  so  many  companies  for 
which  Murray  sang  out  of  business 
a  generation  or  more,  there  is  no 
way  of  going  to  the  books  and  mak¬ 
ing  an  exact  count. 

Henry  Burr,  (1882-1941),  known 
in  his  later  years  as  “The  Dean  of 


| Irving  Kaufman  Top  Band  Singer! 


Irving  Kaufman,  still  living  but 
retired,  made  several  thousand  solo 
and  duet  disks  in  a  20-year  span 
and  without  question  sang  the  re¬ 
frains  for  more  dance  records  than 
any  other  vocalist.  Some  Kaufman 
admirers  contend  that,  counting  his 
dance  platters,  he.  had  the  biggest 
sale.  The  late  Arthur  Fields  be¬ 
lieved  he  was  the  champion  dance- 
band  songplugger,  but  he  seems  to 
rank  next  to  Kaufman. 

Cal  Stewart  (1856-1919),  the 
'Uncle  Josh”  rube  comedy  special¬ 
ist,  had  a  recording  career  begin¬ 
ning  in  the  1890’s  and  continuing 
until  his  death.  His  rustic  humor 
sold  terrifically. 

Ada  Jones*  recording  activities 
began  in  1904  and  for  several  years 
afterward,  on  the  strength  of  solos 
and  duets  with  Len  Spencer,  Billy 
Murray  and  other  artists,  she  was 
the  sensation  of  the  industry.  To 
this  day  no  other  woman  recorder 
has  ever  had  such  a  fantical  follow¬ 
ing.  She  was  still  making  records 
when  she  died  in  1922. 

Arthur  Collins  and  Byron  G.  Har¬ 
lan  worked  as  an  enormously  suc¬ 
cessful  duet  team  from  1902  to  1925 
| — the  longest  partnership  in  the 
history  of  record  making — and  they 
had  been  outstanding  single  per¬ 
formers  before  that.  Most  of  their 
offerings  'were  big  sellers  and  their 
total  output  must  have  been  close 
to  Burr’s. 

Billy  Jones  and  Ernie  Hare  esti¬ 
mated  they  made  over  6,000  rec¬ 
ords,  many  of  them  heavy  sellers, 
during  a  decade  beginning  around 
1919.  A  surprise  entry  might  be  that 
untiring  gospel  hymn  singer,  the 
late  Homer  Rodeheaver,  who  was 
associated  for  a  generation  with 
Billy  Sunday’s  revival  activities. 
Rodeheaver’s  records,  of  which  “In 
the  Garden,”  “The  Old  Rugged 
Cross”  and  “Brighten  the  Corner 
Where  You  Are”  are  typical,  sold 
amazingly,  especially  in  the  South 
and  Middle  West.  He  not  only 
sang  for  every  company  with  the 
price  but  also  had  his  own  suc¬ 
cessful  firm  which  turned  out  Rain¬ 
bow  records. 

It’s  necessary  to  look  overseas 
for  the  champ  recorder  from  a 
time-elapsed  standpoint.  In  1904,  a 
22-year-old  Australian  bass-bari¬ 
tone,  Peter  Dawson,  made  his  first 
record  in  London  for  the  Edison 
Bell  comapny.  At  last  report,  52 
years  later,  Peter  is  still  making 
them.  Today  he  spends  part  of  his 
time  in  Britain  and  part  in  Austra¬ 
lia,  but  still  recording  for  HMV 
wherever  he  is. 

The  Scottish  comedian,  Harry 
Lauder,  who  was  equally  as  popular 
in  the  States  as  abroad,  probably 
has  been  the  biggest  British  seller, 
unless  John  McCormack’s  huge  bal¬ 
lad  output  has  him  topped. 

Lastly,  no  one  who  knows  his  rec¬ 
ords  can  forget  a  rotund,  stocky 
Italian  gentleman  who  began  turn¬ 
ing  out  platters  in  1902  (|ie 
previously  made  a  few  cylinders; 
and  kept  it  iip  until  just  before  ne 
died  in  August,  1921.  Death  didnj 
interrupt  his  sales.  In  recf” 
years,  largely  on  the  strength  of  tn 
“Great  Caruso”  film,  he  resumed 
bestseller  status  on  both  sing1 
and  LP’s.  If  he  keeps  going  tw 
next  hundred  years  as  he  is  nj  » 
it’s  hardly  debatable  that  Enr 
Caruso  in  2057  will  be  the  alltune 
biggest  selling  recording  arg®|te 
unless,  of  course,  Crosby  s  wn  ,f 
Christmas”  and  “Silent  Nig 
head  him  off. 
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Anybody  Can  Make  An  Album 
And  Who  Isn’t? 

By  ARNOLD  SHAW 

These  days  it  is  the  LP  album,  rather  than  the  single  release,  that 
Is  giving  A  &  R1  men  H  &  Ha  and  increasing  the  consumption  of  A  &  B° 
tablets.  Since  the  eye-sell  has  always  been  easier  than  the  ear-sell, 
life  was  lazy  for  a  long  time  in  the  album  field.  Selling  one  LP  was 
like  selling  six  singles  and  you  had  a  bulging  babe  on  a  glossy,  lami¬ 
nated  cover  to  attract  sales.  However,  as  the  babes  have  grown 
bulgier  and,  bulgier,  and  chemises  have  „  become  thinner  and  thinner, 
good  album  ideas  have  grown  scarcer  and  scarcer.  After  all,  how 
Jymy  Holidays,  Honeymoons,  Adventures,  Escapades,  can  one  have  in 
Paris,  London  and  Rio?  Also,  by  this  time  all  the  available  Moonlight, 
Sunlight  and  Starlight  have  been  exhausted  at  Port-au-Prince,  on  the 
jjile,  and  over  the  Gowanus  Canal. 

What  is  obviously  needed  is  a  new  approach.  Romance  is  great.  The 
lure  of  the  exotic  .is  inescapable.  And  relaxation  is  desirable.  But  if 
the  LP  market  is  not  to  settle  into  a  thick,  unsalable' batter,  we  had 
better  not  disregard  the  experience  of  the  book  people.  Some  time 
ago,  they  discovered  that  it's  possible  to  selLmore  copies  of-a  book  on 
"How  to  Scale' a  Fish"  than  “Moby  Dick”  ever  sold.  In  other  words, 
let's  get  practical.  ! 

For  example,  consider  the  market  for  an  LP  delicately  entitled: 
"Music  for  Nagging  Wives"  and  think  of  the  number  of  husbands  who 
couldn’t  pass  up  suoh  an  album.  Naturally,  it  would  begin  with  the 
tune,  “After  You’re  Gone."  Then  there'd  be  “Me  and  My  Shadow" 
and  "The  Song  Is  Ended,  but  the  Melody  Lingers  On."  Probably  a 
note  of  wistfulness  should  be  added:  “Oh,  Lady  Be  Good"  or  “Try  a 
Little  Tenderness." 

When  it  comes  to  office  problems,  there  is  undoubtedly  a  market  for 
an  LP  boldly  labelled,  “Music  for  Wage  Earners  About  to  Ask  for  a 
Raise."  Possible  tunes:  “Little  Things  Mean  a  Lot,"  “I  Don’t  Want 
to  Set  the  World  on  Fire"  and  “I've  Got  a  Feeling  I’m  Falling."  To 
hearten  the  more  delicate  individual:  “I  Can't  Get  Started,"  “The 
Longest  Walk"  and  “Be ‘Still,  My  Heart."  And  for  that  feeling  after 
the  interview;  “There,  I've  Said  It  Again"  and  “I  Don’t  Know  Where 
I’m  Going  But  I’m  On  My  Way." 

Turning  to  a  matter  with  possibly  even  greater  sales  potential,  why 
not  try  an  album  entitled,  “Music  for  a  Hangover."  Such  tunes  as 
"Speak  Low”  and  “Deep  Purple"  would  be  naturals.  Additional  songs: 
"The  Breeze  and  I,”  “Laughing  on.  the  Outside  (Crying  on  the  In- 
gi{le),’’  “I  Didn’t  Know  What  Time  It  Was.” 

Actually,  once » we  conceive  of  the  LP  not  merely  as  a  mood  maker 
but  as  a  pain  killer,  a  Vast  number  of  new  ideas  present  themselves. 

For  example: 

1.  Music  after  a  String  of  Losers  at  the  Track. 

2.  Songs  for  Worrying. 

3.  Songs  for  Worrying  Your  Mother-in-Law. 

4.  Music  for  Preparing  an  Income  Tax  Return. 

5.  Music  for  a  Retreating  Hairline  and  an  Advancing  Waistline. 

6.  Music  for  a  Cold  in  the  Head. 

7.  Music  for  When  the  Fish  Aren’t  Biting. 

8.  Music  for  When  You're  Bored  (or  Boring). 

9.  Cool  Music  for  a  Hot  Summer  Day. 

!  10.  Hot  Jazz  for  a  Cold  Winter  Night. 


1.  You  know  whom. 

2.  Headache  and  Heartburn. 

3.  Anacin  and  Bufferin 


Disk  Best  Sellers  of  1956 

Listed  below  in  alphabetical  order  are  the  top  50  disk  best 
sellers  during  1956.  Compilation  is  based  on  the  information 
contained  in  Variety’s  weekly  Retail  Disk  Best  Sellers  charts. 

Artist-Title  Label 

LES  BAXTER — “Poor  People  of  Paris” . Capitol 

PAT  BOONE — “Friendly  Persuasion”  . Dot 

PAT  BOONE— “I  Almost  Lost  My  Mind”  . Dot 

PAT  BOONE— “I’ll  Be  Home”  . Dot 

CATHY  CARR — “Ivory  Tower”  . . . Fraternity 

DON  CHERRY— “Band  of  Gold”  . .  . . Columbia 

PERRY  COMO— “Glendora”  . Victor 

PERRY  COMO — “Hot  Diggity”  . Victor 

PERRY  COMO— “Juke  Box  Baby”  . Victor 

PERRY  COMO— “More”  . Victor 

BING  CROSBY  &  GRACE  KELLY— “True  Love” . Capitol 

DORIS  DAY— “Whatever  Will  Be,  Will  Be”  . Columbia 

VIC  DAMONE — “On  the  Street  Where  You  Live” _ .Columbia 

BILL  DOGGETT— “Honky  Tonk”  . King 

FATS  DOMINO— “Blueberry  Hill” . . Imperial 

FATS  DOMINO — “I’m  In  Love  Again” . Imperial 

LONNlti  DONNEGAN— “Rock  Island  Line” . London 

EDDIE  FISHER— “Dungaree  Doll” . Victor 

FOUR  LADS — “No,  Not  Much” . Columbia 

FOUR  LADS — “Standing  On  the  Corner”  . Columbia 

GOGI  GRANT— “Wayward  Wind”  . Era 

BILL  HALEY’S  COMETS— “See  You  Later,  Alligator”. .  .  .Decca 
GEORGE  HAMILTON  4th— “A  Rose  and  a  Baby  Ruth” . .  ABC-Par 

EDDIE  HEYWOOD — “Soft,  Summer  Breeze”  . Mercury 

DICK  HYMAN  TRIO— “Moritat” . MGM 

JIM  LOWE — “Green  Door”  . . Dot 

RICHARD  MALTBY— “Man  With  the  Golden  Arm” . Vik 

MITCH  MILLER — “Song  for  a  Summer  Night” . Columbia 

GUY  MITCHELL — “Singing  the  Blues”  . Columbia 

PATTI  PAGE— “Allegheny  Moon”  . Mercury 

PATIENCE  &  PRUDENCE— “Tonight  You  Belong  to  Me”  Liberty 

CARL  PERKINS— “Blue  Suede  Shoes" . . . Sun 

PLATTERS — “Great  Pretender”  . Mercury 

PLATTERS — “Magic  Touch”  . Mercury 

PLATTERS — “My  Prayer”  . Mercury 

ELVIS  PRESLEY— “Don’t  Be  Cruel”  . Victor 

ELVIS  PRESLEY— “Heartbreak  Hotel”  . Victor 

ELVIS  PRESLEY— “Hound  Dog”  . Victor 

*LVIS  PRESLEY— “I  Want  You,  I  Need  You,  I  Love  You”  Victor 

ELVIS  PRESLEY— “Love  Me”  . Victor 

ELVIS  PRESLEY— “Love  Me  Tender”  . Victor 

>T^HNNIE  RAY — “Just  Walking  in  the  Rain”  . Columbia 

KJ^tSOn  RIDDLE — “Lisbon  Antigua”  . Capitol 

£ON  ROBERTSON— “Happy  Whistler”  . Capitol 

SINATRA — “Hey,  Jealous  Lover”  . Capitol 

STARR— “Rock  and  Roll  Waltz”  . . . Victor 

STOLOFF — “Moonglow-Picnic”  . . Decca 

oSSAGERS— “Why  Do  Fools  Fall  in  Love”  . Gee 

tJttVSL  VINCENT — “Be-Bop-a-Lula”  . Capitol 

*UGO  WINTERHALTER— “Canadian  Sunset” . Victor 


Cooper  as  Pathfinder 
For  KC/s  Foremost  Label 

Kansas  City. 

Foremost  Records,  label  formed 
here  a  few  months  ago,  is  breaking 
out  with  its  second  batch  of  re¬ 
leases  during  the  next  couple  of 
weeks.  Its  sales  manager,  Max 
Cooper,  currently  is  trekking  Coast 
cities  introducing  several  new  sin¬ 
gles  and  a  couple  of  albums. 

He’s  introducing  the  label’s  new 
male  vocalist,  baritone  Barry  Mas¬ 
ters,  with  a  pair  of  originals.  Disk- 
ery  also  is  bringing  out  a  single 
with  Sondra  Steele  doing  two  orig¬ 
inals,  both  ballads,  and  a  single  by 
Jon  &  Sondra  Steele,  one  a  novelty 
and  one  a  spiritual.  Company  also 
has  an  album  for  children,  releas¬ 
ing  its  first  by  Whizzo,  KMBC-TV 
favorite  here.  It’s  called  “Whizzo, 
Your  Klown  Buddy.” 

Following  the  Coast  trek,  Cooper 
wil  ltour  northern  and  eastern  cit¬ 
ies  the  last  half  of  the  month,  con¬ 
tacting  dealers,  jocks,  press,  radio- 
tv.  . 


Remembrances  Of 


‘Jass’,  Swing,  Lombardo  or  Welk, 
It’s  Gotta  Have  That  Beat 


By  ROBERT  STOLZ 

Vienna, 

The  character  of  a  man  is  being 
formed  by  the  events  In  his ;  life, 
by  his  successes  and  eyen  more  by 
his  failures.  There  is  hardly  any¬ 
one,  living  or  dead,  who  has  experi¬ 
enced  so  many  ups  arid  downs  dur¬ 
ing  his  life  as  I  did.:  But  there  is 
one  thing  wh}cjh,  aside  of  love, 
makes^  life  worth  living,  and  that 
is  friendship.  We  all  would  be  so; 
much  poorer  and  really  miserable 
without  our  trusted  and  sincere 
friends.  The  world  would  be  a 
much  nicer  place  to  live  in,  if  all 
people  would  realize  it.  A  principle 
I  adhered  all  my  life  to  is  that 
when  a  friend  is  successful  don’t 
bother  him,  leave  him  alone,  but 
when  he  is  down  don’t  wait  until 
he  asks  you  for  help,  rush  immedi¬ 
ately  before  he  does  so.  Anyway  *1 
am  always  for  the  weaker  one  and 
all  my  life  I  remained  faithful  to 
that  “underdog  policy”  of  mine. 

Motion  picture  producer-director 
Ernst  Neubach,  author  of  one  of 
the  biggest  hits,  “I  Lost  My  Heart 
in  Heidelberg,"  writes  in  his  ex¬ 
cellent  book,  “Fleeting  Sands,” 
about  friendship  in  our  trade  and 
tells  how  differently  artists  acted 
back  in  1938  when  Austria  was 
overrun  by  Hitler.  There  was  -  a 
saying  in  Vienna  at  that  time  that 
the  home  of  Robert  Stolz  is  a 
synagogue.”  My  Jewish  friends 
librettists  and  collaborators  with 
their  families  found  daily,  at  least 
for  a  few  hours,  a  refuge  in  my 
home.  They  felt  secure  there  as, 
according  to  the  Nazi  laws,  my 
origin  was  all  right,  i.e.,  non-Jew- 
isli.  To  help  them  obtain  visas, 
exit  permits  and  railroad  tickets 
was  a  matter  of  pure  humanity. 
But  I  do  hesitate  to  write  about 
that. 

Before  I  came  to  the  U.S.  for 
the  first  time  I  sometimes  received 
letters  from  the  late  Jack  Kapp, 
founder  of  Decca  Records.  We 
knew  each  other  only  by  corre¬ 
spondence.  But  when  I  arrived  in 
New  York  (the  first  few  months 
were  very  difficult),  Jack  Kapp  was 
the  first  one  to  remember,  to  come, 
to  offer  me  a  contract  and  money 
which  in  those  days  was  a  real 
help.  I  am  happy  that  my  records 
which  I  made  for  him  were  so 
successful  that  I  was  able  not  only 
to  pay  back  the  advance  but  even 
earn  very  nicely.  But  this  was  one 
of  these  .rare  occasions  when  a 
friend  wasn’t  a  “good  time  Char¬ 
lie." 

A  long  time  before  that  hap¬ 
pened,  at  the  beginning  of  my 
career,  I  was  engaged  as  a  young 
conductor  in  Brno  (Czechoslovakia), 
where  they  had  an  excellent  opera 
house.  Some  of  the  greatest  sing¬ 
ers,  like  Leo  Slezak,  started  there. 
It  all  began  with  a  pretty,  slender 
girl  of  16  named  Maria,  who  sang 
in  the  chorus  of  that  Opera  House. 
One  night  I  was  directing  Verdi’s 
“Aida”  when  something  “sensa¬ 
tional”  happened.  The  Brno  Opera 
House  had  as  guest  a  famous  star 
from  the  Imperial  Vienna  Opera 
House,  Else  Bland.  At  the  grand 
finale  of  the  second  act  when  she 
let  loose  her  high  C,  the  chorus 
joined  in  and  then  .  .  .  Maria  over¬ 
trumped  her  with’ her  stronger 
hig1’  C  and  covered  the  guest's 
high  C  entirely.  I  had  known  all 
the  time  that  the  young  girl  had 
a  beautiful  vo:.ce  because  her  fam¬ 
ily  lived  in  the  same  house  as  I  did 
and  I  heard  the  girl  vocalize.  Direc- 


I  bought  my  first  copy  of  Variety 
right  after  graduating  (without 
honors  and  with  considerable  re¬ 
lief  from  the  teachers)  from  Troy 
(Pa.)  High  School  where  I  distin¬ 
guished  myself  only  as  the  loudest 
trap-drummer  in  that  part  of  the 
state.  I  soon  had  a  job  offered  me 
in  a  very  hip  orchestra  in  the  then 
very  hip  city  of  Elmira,  N.  Y. 

Old  showmen  will  recognize  that 
name.  Many  pre-Broadway  plays 
were  tried  out  there,  notably  those 
written  by  Winchell  Smith  for  John 
Golden — because  Smith  had  mar¬ 
ried  a  girl  from  neighboring  Troy; 
my  mother’s  best  friend  incidental¬ 
ly.  Hence  I  got  the  smell  of  grease¬ 
paint  and  the  lingo  of  Variety  all 
smeared  over  myself  during  those 
exciting  years  when  “jass"  was  the 
name  of  a  new  sound  in  dance  mu¬ 
sic,  the  word  later  being  changed 
to  “jazz"  for  reasons  that  have  no 
business  in  a  family  journal,  factual 
they  may  be.  I  loved  the  sound  of 
the  Original  Dixieland  Jass  Band 
from  the  moment  I  heard  their  first 


By  PAT  BALLARD 

Victor  record. 


tor  Lechner  was  so  angry  that  he! 
almost  fired  Maria,  but  I  convinced 
him  that  we  should  do  everything 
to  help  that  talented  young  girl  to 
become  a  great  singer,  which 
would  prove  once  more  to  the 
world  that  Brno's  Opera  House  is 
the  cradle  of  stars.  And  Maria  be- 
qame  a  great  star  at  the’  Vienna 
State  Opera  House.  Her  name  is 
Maria  Jeritza. 

Almost  30  years  have  passed 
since  then  and  we  have  not  been 
in  touch  during  ,  that  time.  Maria 
Jeritza  became  world  famous  and 
1940  lived  in  Hollywood.  The 
war  was  at  its  height.  The  German 
Army  was  nearing  Paris.  Maria. 
Jeritza  must  have  read  that  I  was 
in  Paris  and  she  no  doubt  knew 
about  my  opposition  to  the  Nazi 
regime.  Maria  Jeritza  got  terribly 
worried.  She  wired  the  State  De¬ 
partment,  all  U.  S.  Consulates  in 
Europe,  friends,  asking  everybody 
to  find  Robert  Stolz  and  to  help 
him,  she  will  pay  all  expenses.  It 
doesn’t  really  matter  that  I  arrived 
in  New  York  at  the  same  time  and 
her  help  was  not  needed.  But  the 
goodwill  is  as  much  as  the  deed 
sometimes.  As  a  rule  do  not  expect 
anything.  The  surprise  is  bigger 
still. 


My  mother  was  a 
fine  musician — knew  every  soprano 
opera  role  by  heart — and  when  I 
set  up  my  Ludwig  drums  in  our 
Victorian  front  parlor,  the  poor 
soul  cringed  and  father  went  right 
out  and  started  our  old  1914  Cadil¬ 
lac  which  had  a  noisy  4-cylinder 
motor  with  cut-out  (which  only 
gave  my  24-inch  Chinese  crash  cym¬ 
bal  something  nice  to  boufice  off  of, 
soundwise ) . 

Elmiia  was  like  a  little  New  York 
in  those  days  .  .  .  every  kind  of  gay 
amusement  that  young  men  have 
yearned  for  since  recorded  time. 
It  literally  took  me  by  storm  be¬ 
cause  I  was  playing  to  a  tremen¬ 
dous  audience  every  night  at  the 
famed  Rorick’s  Glen  Summer  Park 
which  aWo  had  one  of  America’s 
first  bigtime  summer  musical  stock 
thea  res.  So  I  played  loud  on  the 
frying  pans,  cowbells,  cymbals  and 
broke  a  dozen  pairs  of  drumsticks 
every  night;  and  soon  what  hap¬ 
pened  to  jazz? 

It  got  refined.  Noise  gave  way  to 
subtle  flatted  fifths  which  is  a  term 
meaning  a  discordant  sound  ap¬ 
pealing  mostly  to  opium  smokers. 
Arrangements  got  fancier  and  fan¬ 
cier  until  the  arrangers  were  ar¬ 
ranging  only  for  each  other  and 
not  for  the  public.  Musicians 
started  to  let  their  hair  grow  and 
read  books..  Then,  in  my  opinion, 
American  dance  music  started 
down  the  slide  because  the  bands 
forgot  all  about  the  beat  and 
stressed  the  guy  who  could  play 
the  most  notes  rather  than  the 
ones  (like  Bix)  who  played  few 
notes  but  always  the  right  ones. 


Who's  Left? 


I 


|  That  Unbalanced  Budget  | 


Gustav  Holm  devotes  in  his  book 
Im  3/4  Takt  durch  die  Welt”  (“In 
%  Time  Though  the  World")  a  full 
chapter  on  “Why  Robert  Stolz 
could  neve?  balance  his  budget.” 
He  writes:  “Artists  are  either  mis¬ 
ers  or  spendthrifts.  Robert  has  one 
weakness — his  generosity  towards 
his  friends  and  what  -is  more  dis¬ 
astrous,  his  friends  have  still  more 
friends,  so  that  quite  strange  fel¬ 
lows  did  not  hesitate  to  misuse 
Robert’s  heart.”  Holm  writes  that 
gradually  it  became  customary  that 
I  pay  checks  for  scores  of  people 
who  visited  the  once  famous  Cafe 
Dcbner  (equivalent  of  Sardi’s  or 
Lindy’s)  in  Vienna  where  all  im¬ 
portant  and  less  important  artists 
used  to  meet  regularly.  Next  door 
there  was  a  restaurant  called  The 
Winegarden,  and  it  happened  very 
often  that  the  headwaiter  came  to 
Robert  and  said:  “Maestro,  there 
is  a  man  in  the  restaurant  who  says 
that  you  will  pay  his  bill." 

Robert:  “How  does  he  look?" 

Waiter:  ‘  A  little  fat  guy  with  a 
moustache  and  baldheaded.” 

Robert:  “No  idea  who  that  can 
be.” 

Waiter:  “He  says  you  don’t  know 
him,  but  he  knows  you  as  an  artist 
who  helps  other  artists.  He  is  a 
painter." 

Robert:  “What  did  he  have?” 

Waiter:  “Crab  soup,  two  Schnit¬ 
zel,  one  beef  with  peas,  eight 
glasses  of  beer.”  - 

Robert:  “No  dessert?” 

'  Waiter:  “No,  Maestro,  he  says  ’.e 
is  diabetic.” 

Robert:  “Well,  I  was  lucky  this 
time.  All  right  I’ll  pay." 

Some  people  cannot  take  suc¬ 
cess.  On  their  way  to  the  top  they 
lose  the  most  cherished  treasure 
they  have:  their  friends.  And  when 
bad  times  come  again  they  are. 
alone  and  much  poorer  than  when 
they  started.  It  is  my  sincere  be¬ 
lief  that  it  is  worth  a  great  effort 
to  keep  a  friend  and  it  is  our  duty 
to  help  him  if  and  when  he  needs 
us. 


Now  we  have  Lombardo  left  who 
gives  ’em.  melody  and  a  beat,  and 
Welk  likewise,  and  nothing  pleases 
me  more  than  to  see  these  two 
smart  gents  prosper.  They  only 
please  the  public,  not  the  hipsters, 
whose  trade  wouldn’t  fill  the  Mu¬ 
sic  Hall  but  once,  for  they  have  to 
have  a  new  idol  every  week  .  .  . 
(The  fellow  who  gets  the  farthest 
away  from  the  composer’s  melody 
and  original  harmony  is  their  pet, 
until  somebody  comes  along  who 
can  play  “Stardust”  backwards, 
leaving  out  all  sharps  and  flats.) 

I  still  look  forward  to  Wednes¬ 
day  because  I  get  the  same  belt  out 
of  Variety  in  its  51st  year. as  I  did 
back  in  1917  when  I  hadn’t  the 
remotest  idea  of  what  9/ 10th  of 
the  language  was  all  about.  Then 
came  vaudeville;  I  toured  a  year 
with  the  late  Earl  Fuller — who 
made  America’s  first  dance  rec¬ 
ords,  by  the  way — and  played  5 
shows  a  day  for  Pantages  and  got 
stuck  in  Saskatoon,  some  place  a 
few  miles  south  of  the  North  Pole. 
But  I  always  had  a  copy  of 
Variety  and  occasionally  a  couple 
of  bucks.  So — dance  music  since 
1917?  Who  plays  it  except  Guy  & 
Larry.  Although  I’m  at  hear'  a 
loud,  2-beat  Dixieland  man,  I  get 
sick  of  these  millionaires  being 
called  corny  when  the  rest  are  just 
playing  to  so-so  business. 

The  “experts"  who  write  the 
books  (a  real  expert,  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  Condon,  could  never 
write  a  book — he  just  knoios. )  Tony 
Sparbnro,  for  instance,  the  drum¬ 
mer.'  still  great,  who  was  with  the 
Original  Dixieland  bunch.  Talk  to 
him  down  at  Nick’s  some  night. 
He’ll  say  ( if  he  says  what  he  said 
to  me)  “The  Harvards  and  Yales 
don’t  really  want  to  know  the  facts 
about  jazz  .  .  .  just  what  they  w-nt 
to  believe.”  Dixieland — the  origi¬ 
nal  happy  sound — is  now  consid¬ 
ered  almost  unworthy  of  the  name 
“jazz”  and  the  atonal  garbage 
they  call  jazz  (with  a  straight  miss 
up  Newport  way)  would  make  a 
New  Orleans  musician  dog-sick. 

Is  modern  “jazz”  great?  If  so. 
why  is  the  boxoffice  so  limited? 
We  used  to  pack  ’em  in  5  shows  a 
day  with  standees,  and  repeaters, 
and  the  Mayor  was  at  the0  station 
because  ice  played  music  to  dance 
to,  not  mumble  and  mope  at. 

Well,  old  boy  get  with  it  and 
quit  the  beefs.  As  Sparbaro  (now 
monikered  Spargo  for  short  >  said: 
“The  Harvards  and  Yales  don’t 
really  want  to  know  the  facts 
about  jazz.”  They  want  to  be 
pundits.  And  the  Ed.  said  in  his 
note  to  play  down  the  punditizing, 
so  just  when  we  were  getting  start¬ 
ed  we’ll  quit.  “Thirty,"  as  no  news¬ 
paperman  I’ve  ever  known  would 
say. 


MUSIC 


Fifty-first  p^SSlEfinr  Anniversary 


Wednesday*  January  9,  I957 


Tin  Pan  Alley  on  a  Turntable 

(Continued  from  page  234) 


with  the  Birdland  and  Storyville  tempos  has  been  remote 
until  this  past  year. 

For  some  reason  a  wave  of  Holland  ginmill  type  of 
dansapation  has  come  to  the  fore.  Epic.  Records  released 
an  interesting  pot  pourri  titled  “Jazz  Behind'  the  Dikes,” 
medleying  five  groups,  the  Wessel  Uckfen  Combo,  of  which 
the  drummer  is  the  maestro;  Frans  Elsen  Quartet  and  Rob 
Madna  Trio,  both  headed  by  the  pianists  bearing  the  units’ 
names;  Herman  Schoonderwalt,  baritone  sax:,  heads  the 
Septet  bearing  his  name;  and  an  alto  saxist  heads  the 
Tony  Vos  Quartet.  A  Dutch  femme,  Pia  Beck, .  with 
rhythm  trio  and  quartet  backing,  also  has  produced  an 
Epic  LP  under  the  titillating  tag  of  “Dutch  Treat,”  very 
much  in  the  Yank  idiom.  In  all  instances,  the  American 
and  British  military  bases,  which  these  units  tour,  have 
been  springboards  for  international  appeal.  * 


Merengue,  Calypso  &  Religioeo 


Other  than  rock  ’n’  roll,  the  dance  tempos  remained 


(Mrs.  Monte  Carlo,  with  whom  she  was  a  husband-wife  writ¬ 
ing  team,  at  74;. Richard  Buck, 88;  retired  concert  violinist 
Max  Rosen,  56;  Adrian  Rollini,  53,  bandleader -vibra- 
harpist;  vet  Chi  music  publisher  F.  J.  A.-  (Fred)  Forster, 
80;  vet  bandleader  (“Lucky  Strike,”  etc.)  Benjamin  A. 
Rolfe,  76;  Will  Oakland,  73,  pioneer  phonograph  and  radio 
singer,  vaude  and  nitery  performer,  who  also  wrote  songs; 
Harry  Stewart,  47,  Hollywood  dialect  comic  and  Capitol 
recording  artist  (“Yogi  Yorgesson”);  Hortense  Montha, 
52,  concert  pianist;  French-born  Andre  Chariot,  74,  whose 
50  London  revues,  including  the  famed  “Chariot’s  Revue” 
series,  cradled  much  durable  music;  near-blind  pianist 
Art  Tatum  at  42  (in  contrast  to  which  blind  composer 
William  C.  Handy  had  his  83rd  birthday  on  Nov.  17  cele¬ 
brated  by  the  W.  C.  Handy  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  his 
pet  charity). 

Victor  Young,  who  had  renewed  Broadway  friendships- 
only  two  weeks  before  his  death  in  Palm  Springs,  on  the 
occasion  of  the  premiere  of  Michael  Todd's  “Around  the 
World,  In  80  Days,”  which  he  had  scored  and  musically 
conducted,  like  Spier  was  a  victim  of  a -sudden  heart 
attack  at  56.  A  film  studio  is  planning  a  biopic  on .  his 
songs  and  career. 


firm.  The  merengue  has  yet  to  catch  on  as  did  the 
mambo,  which  continues  solid,  with  the  cha-eha-cha  the 
latest  to  enjoy  any  new  vogue. 

A  revival  of  the  calypso,  however,  seems  to  be  fulmi¬ 
nating;  more  and  more  intimeries  are  catching  on  with 
the  Trinidad  beat.  Harry  Belafon  e  perhaps  was  the  most 
potent  in  furthering  its  revival. 

Lawrence  Welk  is  given  credit  for  sparking  the  accor¬ 
dion  anew,  and  there  is  a  sales  upbeat  also  in  the  Ham¬ 
mond  organ  and  kindred  chord  instruments.  The  polka 
also  seems  to  be  making  a  little  impact.' 

A  paradox  is*  the*  upbeat  in  piano  sales,  as  reported  by 
the  National  Piano  Mfrs.  Assn.,  which,  however,  knows 
that  sheet  music  isn’t  selling  and  wants  to  know  wha' 
hoppens  there  since  obviously  Ihe  88s  require  something 
besides  a  shawl  to  decorate  the  pianoforte. 

In  recent  years,  usually  as  much  a  postwar  manifesta¬ 
tion  as  the  fact  that  such  other  offbeat  tempos  as  the  cha- 
cha-cha,  merengue,  calypso,  or  rock  ’n’  roll  come;  along 
there  has  been  a  religioso  cycle.  A  sampling  .of  some  of 
the  utlcs  in  the  pop  idioms  speak  for  themselves:  “I  Be¬ 
lieve,*’  “One  Little  Candle,”  “My  Prayer,”  “You’ll  Never 
Walk  Alone,”  “Suddenly  There’s  A  .Valley,”  “He,”  “The 
Lord’s  Prayer,”  ‘.‘It  Takes  Time,”  “There’s  Never  A  Prayer 


|_ _ Elsie  Janis  and  Others _  1 

Other  deaths^of  the  music  business  and  affiliated  fields, 
since  so  many ‘’personalities  border  on  it,  have  included 
in  the  1956  annals  Elsie  Janis,  66,  “Sweetheart  of  the 
AEF”  and  vet  ASCAP  member;  innkeeper  Frank  Dailey, 
55,  whose  Meadowbrook,  Cedar  Grove,  N:  J.,  h&s  long  been 
a  flagship  showcase  for  bands;  vet  bandmastert-composer 
Edwin  Franko  Goldman,  78;  concert  impresario  Charles 
L.  Wagher,  87;  retired  bandleader  Eddie  Davis,  64;  band¬ 
leader  Art  Waner,  42;  Marian  MacDowell,  98,  widow  of 
one  of  America’s  great  composers,  Edward  MacDowell; 
songsmith1  James  A.  Brennan,  70;  songWriter-entertaiiner 
Jackie  Osterman’s  mother,  Kathryn;  Osterman;  May 
Brahe,  70,  Australian  composer  of  more  than  10Q  songs, 
-including  “Bless  This  House”;  musical  conductor  Alex 
Hyde,  58;  songwriter-vaudevillian  Bob  Carleton,  59;  song- 
smith  Lester  Lee  ( “Pennsylvania  Polka,”,  etc.),  51;  band 
and  talent  agent  Billy  Shaw  (Shaw  Artists  Corp.);  top 
saxer  Frank  Trumbauer,  55;  Alexander  C.  Johnstone,  77, 
author  and  composer;  songsmith  Mort  Dixon,  64;  song¬ 
writer-bandleader  Little  Jack  Little,  55;  music  man  Frank 
Capano,  56;  Sargent  Aborn,  89,  head  president  of  Tams- 
Witmark  Music  Library;  music  publisher  Elliott  Shapiro, 
60;  arid  Joseph  Rumshinsky,  “;he  Victor  Herbert  of  the. 
Yiddish  iriusical  comedy  stage”;  songsmith  Louis  A.  Hand- 
man',  67;  Dr.  Arthur  Lange,  composer-conductor-arranger, 
67.  *  / 


Pre-Electronic  Plugging: 
Booze-ville  To  Vaudeville 

By  BERNARD  SOBEL 

Tenderloin  dives  and  cheap  saloons  were  the  spawning 
grounds  of  the  original  songpluggers.  The  effort  to  make 
the  nation,  sing  songs  involved  people  of  all  classes  of 
society,  stage  stars,  composers,  precocious  youngsters  and. 
above  all,  music  publishers. 

One  pf  the  first 'to  go  out  selling  his  songs  by  personal 
appeal  was  Edward  B.  Marks,  who  described  his  experl, 
ences  in  his  autobiography,  “They  .All  Sing.”  “The  best 
songs  coriie  from  the  sidewalk,?  he  declared,  his  commer- 
cial  slogan  being  “a  plug’s  a  plug.” 

Sometimes  he,  like  other  publishers,  had  the  choruses 
of  songs  printed  on  small  sheets  of  paper  which  he  dis¬ 
tributed  in  saloons  and  heerhalls.  These  booze  joints  he 
would  leave  ip  a  happy,  state  of  mind  when  he  heard  the 
slightly  tipsy  or  completely  stewed  patrons  singing  his 
songs.,  Their. ensemble  .efforts,  however,  weren’t  sponta¬ 
neous,  in,  the.  strict  sense  of  the  word,:  for  young  Marks 
had  already,  treated  the  piano  player  to  a  couple  of  drinks 
or.  flattered  the  leader  of  a  small  -band  with  a  small  cash 
donation. .  Sometimes,  also,  he  paid  a  professional  per- 
former  to  sing  or  whistle  the  number,  for  whistling  wai 
popular  in  those  far-off  days. 


Higher  Merchandising  Level 


After  covering  the  beer  and  dancehall  circuit,  Marks 
progressed,  to*  a  'higher  type  of '  merchandising.  He  in- 
vaded  variety  by  bribing  the  doorman  at  Tony  Pastor’s 
to  permit  him:,  to  go  backstage.  There  he  strove  to  induce 
top  singers  to  do  - his  sorigs,  and  strangely  enough,  Eng. 
lish  singers  in  particular.  For  English  entertainers  would 
take  back  the  number  to  London  where,  after  winning  the 
applause  of  the  British,  the  same  song  would  return  to 
the  U.S.  as  a  hit.  Sometimes  this  across-tjhe-dcean  reprise 
would  take  a  year,  but  the  belated  American  recognition 
always  paid  off. 


The  pay,  however,  which  the  singer  received  for  his 
professional  services  was  seldom  in  cash.  It  was  merely  a 
type  of  publicity  that  was  extremely  valuable  40  or  50 
years  ago;  his  .  name  on  the  cover  of  the  song  number 
with  the  wording,  “Dedicated  by  the  composer  to  .  . 
Even  more  important  than  a  dedication  was  the  publica¬ 
tion  of  the  singer’s  picture,  with  the  printed  legend  on 
the  side  reading,  “Popularized  by  .  .  .  ” 


Fortunate  was  the  publisher  who  contrived  to  feature 
Maggie  Cline  and  Lottie  Gibson.  And  enormous  sales 


Unanswered,”  “Only  One,”  “I  Found  A  Friend,”  “Some- 


were  attributed  to  Lydia  Yeomans,  who  sang  “Will  You 


body  Up  There  Likes  Me,”  “Somebody  Bigger  Than  You 
and  I,”  “I’m  Walking  Behind  You,”  “Cross  Over  The 
Bridge,”  “This  Ole  House,”  “Crying  In  The  Chapel,”  “It 
Is  No  Secret,”  “Bless  This  Hoiire,”  “I  Passed  By  Your 
Much  as  “Papa  Loves  Mambo”  was  not  only  an  ingen¬ 
ious  title  but  helped  project  that  new  tempo,  the  rock  ’n’ 
roll  idiom  keyed  such  titles  as  “Rock  ’n’  Roll  Call”  (Louis 
Jordan),  “Rock  Around  Mother  Goose,”  “We  Want  a  Rock 
’n’  Roll  President,”  “Rock  7riT  Roll  Rhapsody,”  “Cuban 
Rock,”  “Dixieland  Roll,”  “Rock  ’n’  Roll  Religion,”  “Hono¬ 
lulu  Rock  ’n’  Roll,”  “Condemned  For  Life  (With  A  Rock 
’n’  Roll  Wife),”  “Rock-Hearted  M?ma,”  “Tennessee  Rock 
’n’  Roll,”  etc. 

Cook’s  Tour  Hit  Parade 


ASCAP  Divvx  Hassles 

While  ASCAP’s  distribution  to  its  members  again 
topped  the  $?0,000,000  marker  in  1956,  sharp  disagree¬ 
ment  again  broke  out  last  year  in  the  ranks  of  the 
writers  and  publishers  over  how  the  melon  should  be 
diyided.  The  internal  debate  was  touched  off  by 
ASCAP  board's  revision  of  the  performance  values  of 
jingles,  themes,  background  music,  cues,  bridges,  etc., 
as  part:  of  the  Society's  continuous  reexamination  of 
its  payoff  forinula. 


Love  Me  in  December?” 

| _  Burlesque’s  Yocal  Plugs  _ | 

From  the  variety  show,  the  manager  went  to  burlesque 
where  the  steroptican  vocalist  started  off  half  the  nation 
singing  sob  songs  like  “Break  the  News  to  Mother.” 
Eventually,  burlesque  became  such  a  remunerative  aid  to 
songplugging  that  publishers  would  pay  for  the  staging 
and  costuming  of  an  entire  number  in  order  to  feature  a 
single  song. 

One  enterprising  composer,  Harry  Von  Tilzer,  noting 
the  importance  of  this  kind  of  publicity,  contrived  to  get 
his  own  picture  printed  on  hisj  songs;  and  soon  after,  it 
can  be  truthfully  stated  that  his  face  appeared  in  almost 


The  global  flavor  has  seen  the’ foreign  touch  on  Tin  Pan 
Alley  in  recent  years  as  more  and  more  French,  Italian, 
Spanish  and  German  tunes,  treatments,. artists  and  platters 
found  their  way  to  the  Amerian  public.  And,  in  reverse, 
Yank  pops  are  similarly  translated  and  interpreted  abroad. 
Sometimes  it  calls  for  a  little  resourcefulness  to  achieve 
popularity,  as  witness  “Petticoats  of  Portugal,”  a  Copa- 
cabana  (N.Y.  nitery)  excerpt  which  had  to  be  waxed  in 
Portugal,  and  the  master  “imported”  back  to  America,  to 
really  create  trade  interest.  Tune  is  iri  the  idiom  of 
“Lisbon  Antigua”  and  “Poor  People  of  Paris,”  both  in¬ 
strumental  smashes.  Hugo.  Winterhalter’s  version  of  Eddie 
Heywood’s  “Canadian  Sunse' ”  v:as  a  homegrown  product 
which  will  probably  become  a  theme  song  in  the  Dominion. 


Basically,  the  ASCAP  board  has  the  problem  of 
deciding  between  “legitimate”  and  “synthetic”  plugs. 
It’s  known  that  some  writers  and  publishers  were,  and 
still  are,  able  to  pile  up  tremendous  performance 
credits  on  relatively  unknown  songs  by  placing  them 
as  themes  on  radio  and  tv  shows,  or  getting  regular 
plugs  through  control  of  performance  artists  on  these 
media. 

ASCAP’s  board,  therefore,  moved  to  give  full  per¬ 
formance  value  to  themes,  jingles,  background  music, 
etc.,  only  when  the  tunes  had  already  amassed  20,000 
performance  credits,  wilh  proportionate  values  for 
tunes  that  had  lesser  credits.  ASCAP  also  cut  back 


every  home  in  America.  For  he  was  the  author  of  scores 
of  hits;  and  in  those  days,  long  before  talking-machines 
and  radio,  the  principal  form  ,of  entertainment  was  stand¬ 
ing  around  the  piano  and  singing  popular  songs. 

Highly  important  also  were  stage-struck  kids  who  helped 
initiate,  without  realizing  they  ,  were  doing  so,  the  com¬ 
mercial  art  of  songplugging.  They  were  called  "huck¬ 
sters, ”  a  vulgarization  of  the  classic  term  “buskins.”  They 
learned  their  numbers  by  standing  on  the  sidewalk  in 
Tin  Pari  Alley  and  listening  at  the  open  windows  while 
composers  arid  rehearsal-pianists  taught  professional  art¬ 
ists  hdw  to  sing  and  time  a  number. 

|  Gas  Edwards’  Plugging  Saga _ [ 


Samples  of  the  global  Cook’s  tours  in  song  are  Nelson 
Riddle’s  click  disk,  “Lisbon  Antigua”  and  “Port  au 
Prince,”  Les  Baxter’s  “Poor  People  of  Paris,”  Hugo  Win¬ 
terhalter’s  “Flaherty’s  Beguinc”  and  “Canadian  Sunset,” 
Mitch  Miller’s  “Madeira,”  Georgia  Gibbs’  “Arividerci 
Roma,”  Patti  Page’s  “Autumn  in  Rome,”  Bing  Crosby’s 
“In  A  Little  Spanish  Town”  and  Three  Suns’  “Beautiful 
Girls  of  Vienna.” 

J _ Music  Biz  Necrology  of  1956 _ [ 

The  picture  people,  with  their  indie  setups  for  capital 
gain,  took  a  page  from  the  music  business,  which  is  per¬ 
haps  the  copyright  owner  on  show  biz  “angels.”  For  years 
a  pleasanter  form  of  payola  and  cut-in  operated  via 
pseudo-independent  publishing  setups. 

As  the  character  of  the  business  changed,  and  the  ariist 
— and  his  recording — was  the  tail  wagging  the  dog,  the 
publishers  openly  went  into  parmerships  with  this  or  that 
recording  artist.  Thus  many  a  publisher  had  a  half-dozen 
or  more  subsidiaries  or  affiliates,  tied  to  some  favored 
artist. 

Larry  Spier  was  one  such,  with  tie-ins  embracing  Nat 
King  Cole,  the  Four  Lads,  Johnnie  Ray,  David  Whitfield, 
and  others.  When  the  vet  music  man  died  suddenly  of  a 
heart  attack  at  54,  Larry  Spier  Jr.  and  Belle  Nardone,  his 
longtime  aide,  who  are  continuing  the  business,  perpetu¬ 
ated  the  setups. 


the  value  of  a  plug  on  a  sustaining  radio  network 
show  from  22  points  to  three  points,  which  led  di¬ 
rectly  to  a  Federal  Court  suit  instituted  by  Barney 
Young,  operator  of  Life  Music,  which  specialized  in 
getting  network  sustaining  plugs.  Another  important 
suit  concerning  ASCAP  was  launched  early  last  year 
by  John  Jacob  Loeb  and  Carmen  Lombardo  over  the 
Society’s  devaluation  of  repetitive  plugs  for  theme 
songs  on  a  single  show.  The  Loeb-Lombardo  tune, 
“Seems  Like  Old  Times,”  is  used  by  Arthur  Godfrey 
as  his  CBS-TV  theme. 

ASCAP  dissidents  have  rapped  the  board  for  favor¬ 
ing  the  old  standards  and  the  major  firms  in  their 
payoff  revisions.  Since  only  about  500  songs  in  the 
whole  of  ASCAP’s  catalog  have  amassed  20,000  or 
more  points,  only  a  very  limited  .number  of  tunes, 
owned  mostly  by  the  top  publishers,  can  collect  full 
performance  values  when  used  as  themes,  jingles, 
background,  etc.  A  firm  like  Sam  Fox  Music,  which 
has  a  big  catalog  of  film  background  music,  was  hit 
hard  by  the  new  rulings  and  has  hinted  at  bringing 
legal  action  against  the  Socie'.y. 

Two  other  major  problems  disturbing  ASCAP’s  in¬ 
ternal  peace  concern  (1)  the  voting  procedure;  and 
.(2)  the  logging  technique.  Several  proposals  have 
been  made  to  modify  the  weighted  ballot  under  which 
the  number  of  votes  controlled  by  each  member  is 
determined  by  his  revenue.  A  writer  earning  $20,000, 


“I  was  1-2  or  13,”  Gus  Edwards  recalled,  “when  I  sang 
as  a  boy  soprano  in  the  gallery.  The  stunt  made  such  a 
hit  that  someone,  perhaps  it  was  Helen  Mara,  burlesque 
star,  who  wrote  me  a  special  number  called  ‘The  Song 
in  the  Gallery.’ 

"When  I  was  older,  around  1899,  I  plugged  songs  for 
burlesque  shows  as  composers  did  all  the  time.  We  re¬ 
hearsed  in  downtown  beer  gardens  and  available  cheap 
hotels.  Sometimes,  the  whole  company  would  go  to  the 
publisher’s  *  offices  where  we  learned  the  stage  business 
that  went  with  the  number. 

“The  plugging  was  intense  arid  bitter.  Though  pub¬ 
lishers  made  every  effort  to  get  well-known  singers  to 
present  their  songs,  they  offered  no  cut-ins.  The  publi¬ 
cation  of  the  singers’  name  or  picture  being  the  only 
reward.  Only  one  thing  was  certain:  publishers  always 
gave  exclusive  rights  to  the  person  or  the  company  which 
took  the  numbers  first. 

“Personally,  I  plugged  songs  everywhere  behind  10-cent 
store  counters,  at  the  race  track,  from  the  stage,  on  the 
elevated  and  on  boat  excursions. 

“Once  when  I  went  on  for  a  burlesque  show  at  Miners, 
the  place  was  crowded  and  I  could  scarcely  make  my  way 
to  the  gallery.  As  I  pushed  over  to  the  railing,  a  tough 
guy  noticed  me.  He  was  eating  a  can  of  beans,  doubtless 
stolen  from  a  grocery  store. 

“  ‘Hey,  there,’  he  shouted  at  me,  ‘what  ya  goin’  to  u°> 
kid?’ 


\ _ Dorsey,  Spier,  Link,  Etal. _ [ 

With  the  death  of  Tommy  Dorsey,  his  two  music  firms, 
Dorsey  Bfos.  Music  (ASCAP)  and  Embassy  Music  (BMI), 
have  been  placed  on  the  block  for  $300,000. 

Just  before  colorful  music  man  Harry  Link  died  at  60, 
he  was  working  on  “Natchez-Parade”  through  his  BMI 
publishing  firm,  and  the  diskeries  decided  to  give  it  full¬ 
est  coverage  in  tribute  to  the  vet  sorigpiugger-tunesmith- 
publisher.  Like  Link,  his  widow,  Dorothy  Dick,  has  been 
a  longtime  ASCAP  writer-member. 

Herbert  Wakefield  Smith,  who  died  in  Brooklyn  at  91, 
was  the  oldest  ASCAP  member. 

Other  tunesmiths  who  died  this  past  year:  Alma  Sanders 


for  instance,  now  has  20  times  the  votes  alloted  to  a 
writer  earning  only  $1,000.  To  the  argument  that 
such  a  setup  is  “undemocratic,”  the  ASCAP  board 
answers  that  it’s  no  more  so  than  any  corporate  struc¬ 
ture  where  a  stockholder’s  vote  depends  on  the  num¬ 
ber  of  shares  held. 

Regarding  logging,  some  in  the  ASCAP  ranks  want 
100%  coverage  of  all  stations  having  blanket  licenses. 
Under  the  present  procedure,  all -network  shows  are 
logged  100%  with  the  indie  stations  getting  spot  check 
coverage.  In  recent  months,  ASCAP  has  widened  its 
logging  coverage.  Although  new  stations  were  added 
to  the  log',  no  new  songs  have  turned  up.  Hence, 
ASCAP  execs  now  feel  that  they  have  reached  a  satu¬ 
ration  point  in  the  coverage  of  indie  outlets. 


“  ‘I’m  going  to  sing.’  , 

“  ‘Oh  you  are.  Say,  fellows,  look  what’s  goin’  to  sing, 
he  shouted,  and  with  that  gibe,  he  threw  some  of  tn 
beans  down  my  neck  and  all  over  my  coat  and  wni 
collar.”  n. 

Some  of  the  greatest  performers  of  the  last  half  ca 
tury  started  their  careers  singing  in  the  gallery.  And  w 
greatest  of  these  was  A1  Jolson,  who,  between  sob  song  < 
sold  drinking  water  at  three  cents  a  glass  while  the  coy 
shouted,’  “hats  off,”  to  enforce  politeness  on  the  row  t 

burlycue  gallery  habitues.  4. 

Out  of  these  scattered  beginnings  was  grown  the 
ern  art  of  songplugging,  which  nows  enlists  televis 
producers,  disk  jockeys,  recording1  artists,  advertising  v 
cialists,  jukeboxes,  and  scores  of  vocalists. 
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THE  GRE 

Studio  Orchestra  for  1956  (Cash  Box  Poll) 

HUGO  WINTERHALTER 
AND  HIS  ORCHESTRA 


NEW-FANGLED  TANGO 

(from  the  hit  B’way  Musical,  “Happy  Hunting”)  c/w 

BUNDLE  OF  JOY 

(from  the  RKO  movie,  "Bundle  of  Joy”) 

20/47-6775 
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New  Record  Talent 


RIC  CARTEY 

000H-EEE  YOUNG  LOVE 


20/47-6751 
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A \ VA  \  V\  >‘l 


America’s  favorite  speed . . .  hum-  45  RPM 


RCAVlCTOR 


These  brilliant  New  Orthophonic  High  Fidelity  recordings  sound  best  on  an  RCA  Victor  New  Orthophonic  High  Fidelity  “Vicfrola"® 
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best  songs  in  ALL  CATEGORIES  are 


Best  “Pop”..  DON’T  BE  CRUEL 


f  Otis  Blackwell —  S  Shalimar  Music,  Inc . 

1  Elvis  Presley  X  Elvis  Presley  Music ,  Inc, 


Best  “R&B”...  FEVER  1  Eddie  Cooley 


Best  “Country”. . .  CRAZY  ARMS 


S  Ralph  Mooney 
X  Charles  Seals 


BROADCAST  MUSIC,  INC. .  589  Fifth  Avenue .  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 


NEW  YORK 


CHICAGO  •  HOLLYWOOD 


TORONTO  •  MONTREAL 
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FRED  WILLIAMSON 
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Associates 
FRANCES  CHURCH 
BERT  BLOCK 
BOB  BUNDY 
LARRY  BENNETT 
JOE  SULLY 
OSCAR  COHEN 
DAVE  GOLD 
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NEW  YORK 
745  Fifth  Avenue 
PLaza  9-4600 

<5> 


HOLLYWOOD 
8619  Sunset  Blvd. 
Crestview  1-8131 

BOBBY  PHILLIPS,  Manager 

billy  McDonald 
DON  KRAMER 
FRANK  RIO 
SHIRLEY  SHAININ 


CHICAGO 
203  N.  Wabash 
Central  6-9451 

FRED  WILLIAMSON 
PAUL  BANNISTER 
JOE  MUSSE 
HAL  MUNRO 
T.  KERMAN 
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on  your  51st  ANNIVERSARY! 


is  looking  forward  to  its  biggest  year 
with  the  help  of  its  imposing  roster  of  great  artists. 


GERARD  BLENE 
DICK  BROWN 
TEDD  BROWNE 
VINNIE  BURKE 
THE  CADILLACS 
MAUREEN  CANNON 
EDDIE  COSTA 
BILL  DARNEL 
THE  FOUR  TUNES 
THE  GALLAHADS 
BETTY  ANN  GROVE 
MARTHA  HAYES 
BOB  HAYMES 
LA  FALCE  BROTHERS 


ROSALIE  MICHAELS 
GENE  NASH 
FRANCES  PAIGE 
SHERRY  PARSONS 
DELLA  REESE 
DON  RONDO 
STAN  RUBIN 
KERMIT  SCHAFER 
WALTER  SCHARF 
BOBBY  SHERWOOD 
ENZO  STUARTI 
THE  STYLERS 
JO  ANN  TOLLEY 
BOB  WHALEN 
MARTHA  WRIGHT 


our  parade  of  ALBUMS  for  the  NEW  YEAR 
to  join  the  catalog  of  our  all  time  HITS  ! 


•THE  “BLOOPER”  SERIES 
•“OVER  SEXTEEN” 


•“TIGER  TOWN  FIVE”-stan  rubin 

•“CENSORED” -MARTHA  WRIGHT 


“MELANCHOLY  BABY” 

—DELLA  REESE 


jubilee 
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records 


1650  Broadway 
New  York  19,  N.  Y. 


A  HUNDRED  YEARS  FROM  TODAY 
ALICE  BLUE  GOWN 

HOW  ABOUT  YOU? 

1  CRIED  FOR  YOU 

MANHATTAN  SERENADE 

MASQUERADE 

SPRING  IS  HERE  'll 

STAIRWAY  TO  THE  STARS  ~ 

ALL  1  DO  IS  DREAM  OF  YOU 

1  FEEL  A  SONG  COMIN'  ON 

MAYBE 

STREET  SCENE 

ALONE 

AT  SUNDOWN 

1  GOT  IT  BAD  (And  That  Ain’t  Good) 

1  LOVE  YOU  (from  “Little  Jessie  James") 

MORE  THAN  YOU  KNOW 

M-O-T-H-E-R 

STUMBLING  ^ 

rimrw  v 

BE  MY  LOVE 

1  MARRIED  AN  ANGEL 

MY  BLUE  HEAVEN 

SUNDAY 

i 

BIM  BAM  BOOM 

1  MISS  MY  SWISS 

MY  MAN 

SWEET  AND  LOVELY  i 

BLUE  MOON 

(My  Swiss  Miss  Misses  Me) 

MY  REVERIE 

SWINGIN’  DOWN  THE  LANE 

CHARMAINE 

1  NEVER  KNEW  (1  Could  Love  Anybody) 

ON  THE  ATCHISON,  TOPEKA 

TAKING  A  CHANCE  ON  LOVE 

CHATTANOOGA  CHOO  CHOO 

1  WANT  MY  MAMA 

AND  THE  SANTA  FE 

TEMPTATION 

CHLO-E 

I'Ll  NEVER  BE  THE  SAME 

ON  THE  TRAIL 

THANK  YOU  FOR  A  LOVELY  EVENING 

COQUETTE 

I’LL  SEE  YOU  IN  MY  DREAMS 

(from  “Grand  Canyon  Suite”) 

THAT  OLD  FEELING 

CUBAN  LOVE  SONG 

I'M  ALWAYS  CHASING  RAINBOWS 

ONCE  IN  A  WHILE 

THREE  O’CLOCK  IN  THE  MORNING  / 

DARKTOWN  STRUTTERS'  BALL 
DAYBREAK 

I’M  AN  OLD  COWHAND  FROM 

THE  RIO  GRANDE 

ONE  O’CLOCK  JUMP 

OVER  THE  RAINBOW 

THROUGH  THE  YEARS  yL_ 

DEEP  PURPLE 

I’M  IN  THE  MOOD  FOR  LOVE 

PAGAN  LOVE  SONG 

TIGER  RAG 

DIANE 

I’M  NOBODY'S  BABY 

PARADISE 

Tl-PI-TIN 

DIXIELAND  BAND 

I’M  SITTING  ON  TOP  OF  THE  WORLD 

PARK  AVENUE  FANTASY 

TIME  ON  MY  HANDS 

DO  NOTHIN’  TILL  YOU  HEAR 

I’M  THRU  WITH  LOVE 

PEG  O’  MY  HEART 

TOOT!  TOOT!  TOOTSIE! 

FROM  ME 

IN  A  LITTLE  SPANISH  TOWN 

PEGGY  O’NEIL 

TROLLEY  SONG 

DO  YOU  EVER  THINK  OF  ME 

IRENE 

RAGTIME  COWBOY  JOE 

TRY  A  LITTLE  TENDERNESS 

DOLL  DANCE 

IT  HAPPENED  IN  MONTEREY 

RAIN 

WABASH  BLUES 

DON'T  BE  THAT  WAY 

JA-DA 

RAMONA 

WALTZ  YOU  SAVED  FOR  ME 

DON’T  BLAME  ME 

JEANNINE  (1  Dream  of  Lilac  Time) 

RIO  RITA 

WANG  WANG  BLUES 

DON'T  GET  AROUND  MUCH  ANYMORE 

JOHNSON  RAG 

ROSE  ROOM 

WEDDING  OF  THE  PAINTED  DOLL 

DON’T  SIT  UNDER  THE  APPLE  TREE 

JOSEPHINE 

RUBY 

WHEN  1  GROW  TOO  OLD  TO  DREAM 

DRUMS  IN  MY  HEART 

JUNE  NIGHT 

RUNNIN’  WILD 

WHEN  IT’S  SPRINGTIME  IN  THE  ROCKIES 

JUST  FRIENDS 

•\ 

EBB  TIDE 

SANTA  CLAUS  IS  COMIN’  TO  TOWN 

LAURA 

SHOULD  1 

WHEN  YOU  WORE  A  TULIP 

EVERYTHING  1  HAVE  IS  YOURS 

FIT  AS  A  FIDDLE 

LILACS  IN  THE  RAIN 

SIBONEY 

WHIFFENPOOF  SONG 

FIVE  FOOT  TWO,  EYES  OF  BLUE 

LINGER  AWHILE 

SINGIN’  IN  THE  RAIN 

WHISPERING 

GOOD  NIGHT  SWEETHEART 

LOST  IN  A  FOG 

SLEEPY  TIME  GAL 

WITHOUT  A  SONG 

GOOFUS 

LOVELIEST  NIGHT  OF  THE  YEAR 

SOMEBODY  STOLE  MY  GAL 

YOU  STEPPED  OUT  OF  A  DREAM 

GREAT  DAY 

MAIRZY  DOATS 

SONG  OF  THE  BAYOU 

YOU  WERE  MEANT  FOR  ME 

HAWAIIAN  WAR  CHANT 

HIGH  NOON 

Watch  For  Our  Newest  Releases!  1 

DANCING  IN  THE  STREETS 

Words  and  Music  by  BUDDY  KAYE 


OSCAR  ROBBINS 


Standard  Exploitation 


ANASTASIA 

from  the  20th  Century-Fox  CinemaScope  Production  "ANASTASIA 

Lyric  by  PAUL  FRANCIS  WEBSTER  •  Music  by  ALFRED  NEWMAN 

HE  THINKS  I’M  WONDERFUL 

Words  and  Music  by  EDITH  LINDEMAN  and  CARL  STUTZ 


•t  * "  Vj< 
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Fifty-first  p^BlS^Y  Anniversary 


Wednesday,  January  9,  1957 
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ROCKIN’  CHAIR 
SWEET  AND  GENTLE  * 

THE  THREE  BELLS 

*# 

COME  TO  THE  MARIN  GRAS 


LAZY  RNER  MllCHo 


OFFICES  IN  EVERY  MAJOR  MUSIC  CENTER  OF  THE  GLOBE 

SOUTHERN  MUSIC  PUBLISHING  CO.,  Inc. 
PEER  INTERNATIONAL  CORP. 
MELODY  LANE  PUBLICATIONS,  Inc. 
CHARLES  K.  HARRIS  MUSIC  PUB.  CO.,  Inc. 
LA  SALLE  MUSIC  PUBLISHERS,  Inc. 

MURRAY  DEUTCH,  General  Professional  Mgr. 

IRVING  DEUTCH,  Prof.  Mgr. 

OFFICES  LOCATED  in 

AMSTERDAM  CARACAS  LONDON  RIO  DE  JANEIRO 

AUCKLAND  CIUDAD-TRUJILLO  MADRID  SANTIAGO  DE  CHILE 

BARCELONA  GUAYAQUIL  MELBOURNE  STOCKHOLM 

BERLIN  HAMBURG  MEXICO  CITY  SYDNEY 

BOGOTA  HAVANA  MILAN  TOKYO 

BRUSSELS  JOHANNESBURG  PARIS  VIENNA 

BUENOS  AIRES  LIMA  PUERTO  RICO 

NEW  YORK  -  HOLLYWOOD  -  MONTREAL  -  CHICAGO 

ROBERT  P  IVERSEN,  Vice  President 

RALPH  S.  PEER 

President 


M 
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^Uankl  fiiom  the  bottom  off  cub  heantl 
to-  eoesuf,oner  evesiywhetie,  who-  had,  helped 
In  edia/tlfokiny  oust  name  abound  the  wosild. 


Sincerely 


Rill  dlaley 

fjOA  all  *7<4e  Qometi. 
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Mercury  Records  Extends  Greetings 
To  Variety  On  Its  Fifty-First  Anniversary 


t, 
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VOCALISTS 

PEARL  BAILEY 
THE  BAKER  SISTERS 
VIVIAN  BLAINE 
THE  BLUE  STARS 
LOLA  DEE 
GEORGIA  GIBBS 
ELLA  JOHNSON 
CAROL  HUGHES 
MORGANA  KING 
MARIE  KNIGHT 
HELEN  MERRILL 
PAT  MORRISSEY 
PATTI  PAGE 
FELICIA  SANDERS 
BLOSSOM  SEELEY 
ROSETTA  THARPE 
SOPHIE  TUCKER 
MIYOSHI  UMEKI 
SARAH  VAUGHAN 
DINAH  WASHINGTON 
KITTY  WHITE 


FREDDIE  BELL 
MARTY  BRILL 
DICK  CONTINO 
THE  CREW-CUTS 
THE  DIAMONDS 
RUSTY  DRAPER 
LEN  DRESLAR 
BENNY  FIELDS 
THE  GAYLORDS 
EDDY  HOWARD 
LOUIS  JORDAN 
FRED  McKENZIE 
BOBBY  MILANO 
CHUCK  MILLER 

NICK  NOBLE 
THE  PLATTERS 

THE  THREE  FLAMES 
THE  TYRONES 


DANCE  BANDS  AND 
ORCHESTRAS 

GEORGIE  AULD 
SIL  AUSTIN 
GUS  BIVONA 
DAVID  CARROLL 
RICHARD  HAYMAN 
EDDY  HOWARD 
BUDDY  JOHNSON 
LOUIS  JORDAN 
RALPH  MARTERIE 
HAL  MOONEY 
BUDDY  MORROW 
JIMMY  PALMER 
RED  PRYSOCK 
PETE  RUGOLO 

PIANO  AND  ORGANISTS 

JAN  AUGUST 
EDDIE  LAYTON 
SHAY  TORRENT 

INSTRUMENTALISTS 

DICK  CONTINO 

JERRY  MURAD7S  HARMONICATS 
RICHARD  HAYMAN 
GREEN  AND  ILES 

CLASSICS 

SIR  JOHN  BARBIROLLI  and  the 
HALLE  ORCHESTRA  OF  LONDON 
ANTAL  DORATI  and  the 
MINNEAPOLIS  SYMPHONY 
RAFAEL  DRUIAN 

FREDERICK  FENNELL  and  the  EASTMAN 
SYMPHONIC  WIND  ENSEMBLE 
HOWARD  HANSON  and  the 
EASTMAN  ROCHESTER  SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRA 
PAUL  PARAY  and  the 
DETROIT  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 
CARLOS  SALZEDOS 
JOHN  SIMMS 


EMARCY  JAZZ 

JULIAN  ADDERLEY 
NAT  ADDERLEY 
GEORGIE  AULD 
JAMES  CLEVELAND 
HERB  GELLER 
BILL  HARRIS 
HELEN  MERRILL 
RED  PRYSOCK 
MAX  ROACH 
PETE  RUGOLO 
SARAH  VAUGHAN 
DINAH  WASHINGTON 
KITTY  WHITE 


COUNTRY  AND  WESTERN 

BENNY  BARNES 
EDDIE  BOND 
BILL  CARLISLE 
TIBBY  EDWARDS 
CURTIS  GORDON 
JEANNETTE  HICKS 
GEORGE  JONES 
JAMES  07GWYNN 
LEON  PAYNE 
CARL  STORY 
BILL  WIMBERLEY 


RHYTHM  &  BLUES 

EARLSTON  FORD 
ROLLIE  McGILL 
OSCAR  McLOLLIE 
THE  PENGUINS 
SUGAR  &  SPICE 


ESTABLISHED  IN  1945  ON  A  SOUND  BASIS 


RECORDS 


Fifty-first  p‘SjfelHt,TY  Anniversary 
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GEORGE 

SHEARING 


and  the 
QUINTET 


Personal  Manager:  AS  SO  Cl 

JOHN  LEVY  74S  nith  avmu* 

1650  Broadway,  New  York  - 

Press  Relations:  BILL  HEGNER  (Easf  Coast),  HANSON  ond  SCHWAM  (West  Coast) 


Direction 

ASSOCIATED  BOOKING  CORP. 

745  Fifth  Avonuo  Now  York  22.  N.  V* 


Wednesday,  January  9,  X957 


Fifty-first  p^SSJETir  Anniversary 


Congratulations 

from 


HARMS,  INC. 
REMICK  MUSIC  CORP. 
M.  WITMARK  &  SONS 
ADVANCED  MUSIC  CORP. 


NEW  WORLD  MUSIC  CORP. 


Music  Publishers  Holding  Corp. 


Fifty-first  J/SrOSSy  Anniversary 


Wednesday,  January  9,  1957 


SEASON'S 

GREETINGS 

TO 

EVERYONE 

AND 

CONGRATULATIONS 

TO 


on  its  FIFTY-FIRST  YEAR 


Exclusive  Management:  COL.  TOM  PARKER 
Madison,  Tennessee 

RCA  VICTOR  RECORDS 
ELVIS  PRESLEY  MUSIC 


SPECIAL  PROJECTS  AND 
ELVIS  PRESLEY  ENTERPRISES 

410  South  Beverly  Drive  •  Beverly  Hills,  California 

ELVIS  PRESLEY  FAN  CLUB 

Box  94,  Hollywood,  California 


Direction:  WILLIAM  MORRIS  AGENCY 

Beverly  Hills  *  New  York  *  Chicago  *  London  *  Paris  *  and  Madison,  Tenn. 
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Decca  Records 

presents 


mm  mm  ||  j||  $M 

a  New  World 
of  Sound 


51st  ANNIVERSARY 


Fifly-flrtt  jg^agjgpyfr  'dmdmrmy 


Vel owday,  J*o«wjr_9,  1957 


Raymond  Paige 

MUSICAL  DIRECTOR 

RADIO  CITY  MUSIC  HALL 
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THIS  PERFORMANCE  OF  “THE  MOST  HAPPY  FELLA” 
PLAYED  TO  AH  EMPTY  HOUSE... BUT  MILLIONS  HAVE 
HEARD  IT  ON  COLUMBIA!  YEAR  AFTER  YEAR, 

HIT  AFTER  HIT,  THE  FINEST  OFFERINGS  ON  BROADWAY 
REACH  BY  FAR  THEIR  LARGEST  AUDIENCE  THROUGH 
ORIGINAL  CAST  RECORDINGS  ON  COLUMBIAISRECORDS. 

'  HTh  A  DIVISION  OF  CBS 


®  "Columbia"®  <£  Marcaalter* 


.  Fifty-first  Anniversary 


Wednesday,  January  9,  1957 


a  salute! 
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. . .  the  music  of  America . .  .  has  been  created  for  more  than  forty  years  by 
the  skilled  professional  music  men  and  women  whose  performance  rights  are  represented  by 
the  Society.  These  musfc  people  have  created  a  repertory  that  covers  every  phase  of  our  musical 
literature.  And  this  prime  ingredient  of  our  nation’s  vast  entertainment  industry  is  readily  avail¬ 
able  through  a  single  ASCAP  license. 


THE  AMERICAN  SOCIETY  OP  COMPOSERS,  AUTHORS  AND  PUBLISHERS 
675  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  22,  New  York 


Fifty-first.  Anniversary 


Vtdne*(ky,  January  9,  1957 


JOY 


MUSIC  INC. 


OXFORD 


MUSIC  CORP. 


HAWTHORNE 


MUSIC  CORP. 


GEORGE  JOY 
EDWARD  JOY 


.  .  .TIE  GREATEST  HAKE  IH  ENTERTAINMENT 


DUKE 

ELLINGTON 


/ 
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RECORD  LABEL  OF  THE  YEAR 


Producing,  in  1956,  the  largest  number  of 
"Chart  Records"  in  the  Industry  (14)* . . .  A 
Hit  Every  Four  Weeks! 


*  THE  BILLBOARD, 

Dec.  15,  1956. 


'ibnseJ  arid  Vine  *-HoHy.Vtfood,  Calil  ■  Phont-  HO  3-4  181 
THf  NATION  S  BEST  SntING  RECORDS 


Fifty-first  p^SIEff  Anniversary 
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Through  the  march  of  years ,  we  have  accumulated  in 
our  combined  catalogues  an  invaluable  selection  of 
music  for  the  educational  and  entertainment  world . 

Those  in  TV  production  will  be  particularly  interested  in 
the  following  partial  group  of  musical  numbers  that 
embody  ideas  for  special  and  general  performance: 

ACCORDING  TO  THE  MOONLIGHT . Yellen-Megidson  A  Meyer 

ADORABLE . . .. . Marlon,  Jr,  A  Whiting 

ALMOST  LIKE  BEING  IN  LOVE. . . . . Lerner-Loewe 

ANIMAL  CRACKERS  IN  MY  SOUP . Koehler-Caeser  &  Henderson 

AS  THE  G{RL$  GO.  . . .  .Adamson -McHugh 

BEAUTIFUL  LOVE . . .Gillespie  A  Young-King-Van  Alslyne 

BLESS  'EM  ALL. . . . . . . , . Stillman-Hughes-Leke 

COME  TO  ME.  BEND  TO  ME . Lerner-Loewe 

CUBAN  PETE.... . . . . . . . Jo..  Norman 

DREAMS  OF  OLD  HAWAII . . iMc/nf/re,  White  A  Stock 

FATHER'S  DAY  ......  l:..  •. . . . . Adamson-McHugh 

FOLLOW  YOUR  HEART . . . Mitchell  A  Scherlzinger 

GATHER  LIP  ROUGE  WHILE  YOU  MAY . '.DeSylve-Robin  A  Whiting 

GOOD  NIGHT  VIENNA . . .Marvell  A  Posford 

GIUSEPPE'S  SERENADE . . . . Biondl-Viola  A  Messina-Candelmo 

HA-CHA-CHA . .Heymann-Kahn 

HAPPY  WANDERER,  THE . . . .Ridge-Moller 

HEATHER  ON  THE  HILL,  THE . Lerner-Loewe 

HERE’S  TO  ROMANCE . . . . . . Conrad  A  Magidson 

I  GOT  LUCKY  IN  THE  RAIN . Adamson-McHugh 

I  LOVE  TO  RIDE  THE  HORSES . . . ; . . . .  Yellen  A  Pollack 

I'Ll  GO  HOME  WITH  BONNIE  JEAN . Lerner-Loewe 

I'M  IN  THE  MARKET  FOR  YOU . . .  .McCarthy  A  Hanley 

IN  A  LITTLE  DUTCH  KINDERGARTEN. . Bryan-Rosenstock 

IT’S  AN  OLD  SOUTHERN  CUSTOM . i . Yellen  A  Meyer 

IT’S  MORE  FUN  THAN  A  PICNIC . Adamson-McHugh 

LADY  OF  SPAIN . . . . . .  . . Reaves-Evane 

LAUGHING  IRISH  EYES . Mitchell  A  Stept 

LOVELY  DEBUTANTE . . . Tob/as  *  A,or„ 

MIDNIGHT  IN  PARIS . Conrad  A  Magidson 

MY  SWISS  HILLY  BILLY . . . . .  i , . . . Mitchell  A  Pollack 

NASTY  MAN . Yellen-Caesar  A  Henderson 

NIGHTS  OF  SPLENDOR  (Neapolitan  Nights) . Kerr-Zamecnik 

NOLA  (Vocal) . . Burns- Arndt 

OLD  TOY  MAN,  THE . John  McLaughlin 

ON  THE  GOOD  SHIP  LOLLIPOP . .* . . .  ,.c/art  A  Whiting 

ON  THE  SUNNY  SIDE  OF  THE  ROCKIES . ....Ingraham  A  Tobias 

ONE  IN  A  MILLION . Mitchell-Pollack 

ORGAN,  THE  MONKEY  AND  ME,  THE . Le  Soir,  Clarkson  A  Clarkson 

rATTY  CAKE,  PATTY  CAKE  (Baker  Man). ...... .Rezaf,  Johnson  A  Weller 

PHIL  THE  FLUTER’S  BALL . . .  i . VV.  P.  French 

PITTER  PAT  PARADE . . . Hirsch-Lqyalle  A  Ventre 

QUAKER  HILL  (Polka).., . Loman-Dellin 

RAMPARTS  WE  WATCH,  THE . „ . Tolder-Beecher 

REMEMBER  MOTHER’S  DAY . . Rya„  A  Akst-Violinsky 

ROSITA,  LA . Stuart-Duponi 

SHE'S  WAY  UP  THAR .  Lew  Brown 

SING,  BABY,  SING . Yetlen-Pollack 

SING  ME  A  CHANTEY  WITH  A  YO-HEAVE-HO . O 'Keef  e-Wellesley 

THANKS  FOR  THE  DREAM  (Mi  Sueno  Azul). . ,  .Stillman  A  Cugat-Gonzales 

UNDER  YOUR  SPELL . Dietz-Schwartz 

WAITIN'  AT  THE  GATE  FOR  KATY . ,Kahn-Whiting 

WORLD  IS  MINE  TONIGHT,  THE . Marvell-Posford 

YOU  DO  THE  DARNDEST  THINGS,  BABY . Mitchell-Pollack 

YOU  TURNED  THE  TABLES  ON  ME . Mitchell-Alter 

YOU’RE  FROM  IRELAND . . . .Taylor-Carr 

YOU’RE  MY  THRILL.... . Clare-Gorney 

YOU'RE  SLIGHTLY  TERRIFIC . Mitchell-Pollack 

SEND  FOR  A  FREE  COPY  OF  THE  SAM  FOX  TV 
m  MUSIC  HANDBOOK  CONTAINING  COMPLETE  A 
COPIES  OF  THE  ABOVE  SONGS.  W 

Of  course,  the  Sam  Fox  and  affiliated  catalogues  confaip 
a  wealth  of  other  interesting  material,  including  pres - 
entation  and  background  music •  We  invite  inquiries . 


SAM  FOX  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 

INCORPORATED 

RCA  Building  •  Radio  City  •  New  York,  N.  Y. 
CHICAGO  •  HOLLYWOOD 
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OLYMPIC  CHAMP? 


AWARD  WINNER? 


BOWL  VICTOR  ? 


1957’s  TOP  POTENTIAL? 


Si 


It  may  be  a  trifle  late  but  we  must  get  into  the  act  too.  With  apologies  to  the  manyr  many 
writers  of  MARKS  songs  which  are  just  as  great  and  should  be  included  below,  we  offer: 


Pop  Hits 


THE  BANANA  BOAT  SONG 

CINDY,  OH  CINDY 

IFS  DELIGHTFUL  TO  BE  MARRIED 

Lecuona  Specials 

ANDALUCIA 
JUNGLE  DRUMS 
MARIA  LA  O 

Boleros 


BREEZE  AND  I 

POINCIANA 

YOURS 

Rock  &  Roll 

DUNGAREE  DOLL 
ROCK  RIGHT 
LIVIN'  IT  UP 

Novelties 

GLOW  WORM 
PAPER  DOLL 
DOWN  SOUTH 

Theme  Songs 

LET'S  DANCE 
MY  SHAWL 
MARTA 

Comedy  Songs 


NOBODY 

RY  ucrif 

BIRD  ON  NELLIE'S  HAT 


JOLLY  PETER 
TIC  TOCK  POLKA 
HOLKA  POLKA 


New  Pops 

IF  I  HAD  A  NEEDLE  AND  THREAD 
WONDERFUL!  WONDERFUL! 

I'LL  BE  GONE 

Rumbas 

PEANUT  VENDOR 
MIAMI  BEACH  RUMBA 
MAMA  INEZ 

Mexican  Songs 


EL  RANCHO  GRANDE 

WHAT  A  DIFF'RENCE  A  DAY  MADE 

A  GAY  RANCHERO 

Up  Tempo  Rhythm 

THERE'LL  BE  SOME  CHANGES  MADE 
BALLIN'  THE  JACK 
SAY  'SI  SI' 

Waltzes 

PLAY,  FIDDLE,  PLAY 
I  WONDER  WHO'S  KISSING  HER  NOW 
MY  GAL  SAL 

Old  Timers 

IN  THE  GOOD  OLD  SUMMER  TIME 
IDA,  SWEET  AS  APPLE  CIDER 
BLOW  THE  SMOKE  AWAY 

Kid  Songs 


TOYMAKER'S  DREAM 

IN  THE  LITTLE  RED  SCHOOL  HOUSE 

I'VE  GOT  A  PAIN  IN  MY  SAWDUST 

Tangos 

TANGO  OF  ROSES 
OLE  GUAPA 
INSPIRATION 


In  a  Class  by  Itself 
Ernesto  Lecuona's  MALAGUENA 


Instrumentals 

FLIRTANGO 
PORT-AU-PRINCE 
TROPICAL  MERENGUE 

Latin -A  meric  an  Fav.es 

AMAPOLA 
PIEL  CANELA 
LA  COMPARSA 

Dixieland 

JAZZ  ME  BLUES 

ORIGINAL  DIXIELAND  ONE-STEP 
OH  DIDN'T  HE  RAMBLE 

Show  Tunes 

MANHATTAN 

PARADE  of  the  WOODEN  SOLDIERS 
SARI  WALTZ 

Semi-C  on  cert 

FRASQUITA  SERENADE 
I  HEAR  AMERICA  SINGING 
LIFT  EVERY  VOICE  AND  SING 

Hawaiian  Songs 

SONG  OF  THE  ISLANDS 
KING'S  SERENADE 

COCKEYED  MAYOR  of  KAUNAKAKAI 

French  Songs 


JE  CHANTE 
TANGO  DU  REVE 
PRENEZ  MES  ROSES 

Viennese  Songs 

The  pick  of  LEHAR, 
KALMAN,  STRAUS,  STOLZ, 
LEOPOLDI,  BENATZSKY 


EDWARD  B.  MARKS  MUSIC  CORPORATION 

RCA  Building/  Radio  City,  New  York  20,  N.  Y. 

Established  J  894 

ARNOLD  SHAW,  Gen.  Prof.  Mgr.  t 


Hollywood— BOB  MARKS 

England- ALL  THE  FOREMOST  FIRMS 
Germany— SIEGEL 
Ho/Jand-BASART 


Midwest-BUDDY  FRIEDLANDER 

Italy— CURCt 
Mexi  co-GREVER 
Spain— QU1ROGA 


New  York-MORTY  WAX 

France-TOUTES  LES  MAISONS  DISTINGUES 

Australia— ALBERT 
Argentina— KORN 


Fifty-first  p^BIETY  \ Anniversary 


Wednesday,  January  9,  1957 


NELSON  RIDDLE 

Musical  Condudor-Arranger-Composer 


Capitol  Records 


'THE  TENDER  TOUCH' 


Conductor-Arranger  for 

FRANK  SINATRA 
NAT  "KING"  COLE 

Motion  Pictures 
Conductor-Arranger 

"THE  GIRL  MOST  LIKELY" 

RKO 

"PAJAMA  GAME" 

Warner  Bros. 

Television 

"THE  NAT  'KING'  COLE  SHOW" 

NBC — Every  Monday 

'THE  ROSEMARY  CLOONEY  SHOW' 

Syndicated 


- MUSIC - 

GEORGE  M.  COHAN 
MUSIC  PUB.  CO. 

1776  Broadway 
New  York  19 


- PLAYS - 

GEORGE  M.  COHAN 
CORPORATION 

152  W.  42  St.,  New  York 
Rep.:  WM.  MORRIS  AGENCY 


Wednesday,  January  9,  1957 


Fifty-fint  Anniversary 


2C7 


Congratulations 


JOHNNY  MERCER 
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Fifty- fir  st  Anniversary 


Wednesday,  January  .9,  1957 


The  Chordettes 

TEEN  AGE 
GOODNIGHT 

#1299 


Andy  Williams 

BABY  DOLL 


#1303 


Ocie  Smith 


sings 


SLOW  WALK 


#1304 


cadence 

RECORDS 


AMBER  FIRE 

by 

Bill  Snyder 

★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★ 

MY  HAWAIIAN  LOVE 

]>y 

May  Breen  &  George  Hines 

★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★ 

OVER  THE  SEA,  HAWAIIAN  KISSES 

and 

IT’S  TIME  TO  SAY  GOOD-BYE 

by 

May  Singlii  Breen  &  Peter  De  Rose, 
★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★ 
★ 

★★★ 

★★★★★ 

★★★★★★★ 


LOCAL  802 

AMERICAN  FEDERATION  OF  MUSICIANS 

is  happy  to  be  with 

l^SmiETY  on  its 

51st  Anniversary 

and  looks  forward  to  helping 

it  celebrate  the  next  one. 


LOCAL  802,  A.F.M. 

AL  MANUTI,  President 
AL  KNOPF,  Vice-President 
ALDO  RICCI,  Secretary 
HY  JAFFE,  Treasurer 


EARL  SHELDON 

MUSICAL  DIRECTOR -ARRANGER 

1674  Broadway 

New  York  City  PLaza  7-6448 


Season’s  Greetings 
ABELES  &  BERNSTEIN 

745  Fifth  Avenue,  New  YorK 


I  AM  DEEPLY  GRATEFUL 


0  Jeqn  Raeburn,  N.Y. 

l.  wolfe  Gilbert 


•  "MUST  ENJOY 
BOOK." 

WALTER  WINCHELL 


"TIPTOP  READ¬ 
ING!" 

—VARIETY 

Herm 


•  "ITS  A  GOOD 
BOOK  .  .  .  !" 

-JOEL  FRIEDMAN, 


"INTERESTING 
BOOK  .  .  .  WELL 
WORTH  READ¬ 
ING" 

LOUELLA  PARSONS 


Represented  by 
HARRY  D.  SQUIRES 


TO  ALL  WHO  MADE  MY  THREE  SCORE 
AND  TEN  BIRTHDAY  SUCH  A 
MOMENTOUS  ONE: 

THE  OUTSTANDING 
FRIAR’S  DINNER 

tendered  me  sparked  by  George  Jessel's 
character  in  make  up  of  the  oldest  ar¬ 
ranger  alive  and  the  gift  of  a  life  mem¬ 
bership. 

THE  PRESENTATION 
BY  ARTHUR  FREED 

of  the  flattering  plaque,  on  behalf  of 
ASCAP  President  Cunningham  and  the  24 
writer  and  publisher  directors. 

THE  FRIAR’S  “STAG” 
DINNER 

was  "crashed”  by  the  ASCAP  ladies 
(widows  of  distinguished  composers  and 
authors) — Mrs.  Eleanor  (Richard)  Whiting, 
Mrs.  Ruth  (Egbert)  Van  Alstyne,  Mrs. 
Wallie  (Walter)  Donaldson,  Mrs.  Belle 
Baker  (Abrahams),  Mrs.  Grace  (Gus) 
Kahn,  Mrs.  Lillian  (Gus)  Edwards,  Mrs. 
Gladys  (Roy)  Turk,  Mrs.  Eva  (Jerome 
Kern)  Byron,  Mrs.  Jessie  (Bert)  Kalmar, 
Mrs.  Terry  (Carl)  Fisher,  Mrs.  Dottie 
(Mitchell)  Gould — many  thanks  for  their 
beautiful  gift. 

THE  TOPPER- 

Culminating  a  long  and  varied  career — 
publication  of  my  book,  "WITHOUT 
RHYME  OR  REASON”  (Vantage  Press, 
Inc.)  favorably  received  by  press,  music 
industry,  show  business,  radio,  T.V.  and  the 
public.  THANX  TO  JIMMY  DURANTE  for 
the  foreword. 

THE  TESTIMONIAL  BY 
THE  SHRINERS 

Club  of  Beverly  Hills,  and  the  gift  of  a  life 
membership, 

and  the  joy  of  being  with  my 
happy  family, 

L.  WOLFE  GILBERT 

WRITER  OF  SONGS  WHICH  SURVIVE 
DESPITE  “ROCK  AND  ROLL  “  THEY  STAY  ALIVE 


BOBBY  HACKETT 

and  his  Jazz  Band 
■  ■  ■  ■  Currently  ■■  ■ 

HENRY  HUDSON  HOTEL 


New  York 


Current  ALBUMS: 


SOFT  LIGHTS 

IN  A  MELLOW  MOOD 


^  CLASSICS  , 


COAST  CONCERT 
RENDEZVOUS 


Personal  Representative:  DON  MARINO 
Direction:  ASSOCIATED  BOOKING  CORP. 


CONGRATULATING  KjQR 
ON  ITS 

51st  ANNIVERSARY 


PftRIETY 


W.  C.  HANDY 

Composer  of  ST.  LOUIS  BLUES 
President,  HANDY  BROTHERS  MUSIC  CO.,  INC. 

Publishers  of  GENUINE  AMERICAN  MUSIC, 
Secular  and  Sacred 

1650  Broadway,  New  York  19,  N.  Y. 


Fifty* first  Anniversary 


Wednesday,  January  9,  1957 


^hanhl 

Songs  With  Largest  Radio  Audience 

The  top  30  songs  of  week  (more  in  case  of  ties)  based  on 
copyrighted  Audience  Coverage  Index  &  Audience  Trend  Index. 
Published  by  office  of  Research,  Inc.,  Dr.  John  Gray  Peatmen > 
Director .  Alphabetically  listed.  *Legit  musical,  t Film.  -hTV, 
Survey  Week  of  Nov.  23-29,  1956 

A  Rose  And  A  Baby  Ruth . Bentley 

Anastasia — t“Anastasia”  . . . Feist  . 

Armen’s  Theme  . .  Bourne 

Baby  Doll — t“Baby  Doll”  . ......  Remick 

Blueberry  Hill . . .  Ghappell 

Canadian  Sunset  . Meridian 

Friendly  Perusasion — (“Friendly  Perusasion”  Feist 

Green  Door . Trinity 

I  Don’t  Know  Enough  About  You . Porgie 

I  Heard  The  Bells  On  Christmas  Day . v  St.  Nicholas 

Jubilation  T.  Cornpone — :  "Li'l  Abner". .  . Commander 

Just  In  Time — ::,“Bells  Are  Ringing” . .  Stratford 

Just  Walking  In  The  Rain . Golden  West 

La  La  Collette . . . Criterion 

Love  In  A  Home — ;:<"Li'l  Abner” . Commander 

Love  Me' Tender — t“Love  Me  Tender”  . . Presley 

Mama  From  The  Train  . . Remick 

Money  Tree  . . Frank 

Mutual  Admiration  Society — !;:“Happy  Hunting”.  .  . .  Chappell 

My  Last  Night  In  Rome . Famous 

Never  Leave  Me . .  Leeds 

Night  Lights . BVC 

Party’s  Over — *“Bells  Are  Ringing” . . . Stratford 

Petticoats  Of  Portugal  . Christopher 

Singing  The  Blues  . Acuff-R 

Star  You  Wished  Upon  Last  Night . Robbins 

To  The  Ends  Of  The  Earth  . . . Winneton 

True  Love — t“High  Society” . Buxton  Hill 

Two  Different  Worlds .  . .  Princess 

You  Can’t  Run  Away — i “You  Can’t  Run  Away”.  .  . .  Col.  Pic 


Top  30  Songs  on  TV 


(More  In  Case  of  Ties ) 

A  Beautiful  Friendship  . Kahn 

Baby  Can  Rock  .  . Vernon 

Big  ‘D’ — :;,“Most  Happy  Fella” . . . Frank 

Blueberry  Hill  . . Chappell 

Christmas  Toys  . Champagne 

Cindy,  Oh  Cindy  .  . * . Marks-B 

Friendly  Persuasion — t“Friendly  Persuasion” . Feist 

Gonna  Get  Along  Without  You  Now  . . .  Kellem 

Green  Door . . Trinity 

Hey,  Jealous  Lover .  . Barton' 

I  Could  Have  Danced  All  Night — *“My  Fair  Lady”.  .  Chappell 
If  I  Had  My  Druthers — :  "Li'l  Abner" . Commander 


If’n — *  “Happy  Hunting”  . Chappell 

It  Isn't  Right  .  . Mellin 

It’s  Yours  .  . . Southern 

Jubilation  T.  Cornpone — :t,'Li’l  Abner" . .  Commander 

Just  Walking  In  the  Rain  . Golden  West 

Lay  Down  Your  Arms  .  . Ludlow 

Love  Me  Tender— t“Love  Me  Tender” . Presley 

Money  Tree — *“Most  Happy  Fella” . Frank 

Mutual  Admiration  Society — "“Happy  Hunting”.  .  .  .  Chappell 

Namely  You — :,"Li'l  Abner"  . Commander 

Past  My  Prime — :'!"Li'l  Abner"  .  . Commander 

Rudolph,  The  Red-Nosed  Reindeer . St.  Nicholas 

Singing  The  Blues  . . Acuff-R 

St.  Theresa  Of  The.  Roses  . Dennis 

To  The  Ends  of  The  Earth . .  Winneton 

True  Love — t“High  Society” . Buxton  Hill 

Two  Different  Worlds . .  Princess 

You  Can’t  Run  Away — t“You  Can’t  Run  Away”. .  .  .  Col.  Pic. 

COMMANDER  PUBLICATIONS 

1610  No.  Argyle  Ave.,  Hollywood  28,  Calif. 


m  S  the  eo-writer  of  many  songs 

which  have  kept  alive  over  the  years — 
My  Sincerest  Thanks  and  Best  Wishes 
to  all  facets  of  the  Music  Business. 

May  Harmony,  Goodwill  and  co-operation 
forever  increase  among  us 


Andy  Razaf 


LONG 


Hours  of  Music  for  Everyon 

LAfEST  ORIGINAL  SOUND  TRACK  A 


:  tMr  Olftnoj/’i 

WtatmrdEo  w 

1 


A  WALT  DISNEY  LIVE-ACTION  EPIC  \ 
"WESTWARD  HO 
THE  WAGONS'- 

WDL-4008 

From  Walt  Disney's  latest  live- 
i  action  motion  picture  comes  a 
tuneful  Saga  of  Covered  Wag¬ 
ons  rolling  West!  All  New  Hits 
including,  "Westward  Ho  the 
Wagons,"  "Wringle  Wrangle," 
"The  Ballad  of  John  Colter," 
"Pioneer's  Prayer,'  "I'm  Lonely 
My  Darlin'." 

SNOW  WHITE 


BY  POPULAR  DEMAND  .  .  . 
from  Walt ,  Disney's  first  great 
classic,  "SNOW  WHITE."  DIS¬ 
NEYLAND  RECORDS  brings  you 
all  the  songs  from  the  original 
sound  track.  6  of  these  songs 
were  on  the  HIT  PARADE  all  in 
the  same  year!  -  The  album,  in¬ 
cludes  "Heigh  H6," 

"Whistle  While  You  Work," 
"Someday  My  Prince  Will 
Come,"  and  3  great  othersl 


[  WattDumcji  > 

inclerella  *  r 


B  'gj*  TO 


9BBS2. 


DlSNEAAND 


RECORDS 


liniTCTHM  CVMPU  ADffPA  association  is  $80,000— of  which 
nUUjlUll  JllTirn,  UrLim  “two-thirds  to  three-quarters”  is 


ASSUMING  DIMENSION 

Houston. 

Houston  Symphony,  of  which 
Leopold  Stokowski  is  head  con¬ 
ductor,  will  exceed  $115,000  in  box-, 
office  revenues  on  the  1956-'57  sea¬ 
son.  Of  this  90%  is  via  subscrip¬ 
tion  to  alternate  Mondays  and 
Tuesdays  in  the  3,044-seat  Music 
Hall.  The  orchestra,  now  \yith  90 
musicians,  has  an  annual  budget 
of  around  $500,000. 

Advertising  in  program,  road 
tours  and  other  revenues  amount 
to  around  $250,000.  Deficit  is  made 
up  by  passing  the  hat.  Some  400 
members  of  the  Symphony  Society 
collected  from  3,800  donors. 

An  important  part  of  the  Hous¬ 
ton  budget  is  the  allotment  for 
commissioning  new  works.  One 
for  this  year,  “Ad  Lyram”  by  Alan 
Hovhaness,  will  be  performed  in 
March.  Even  though  not  spe¬ 
cifically  commissioned  by  the  sym¬ 
phony,  other  contemporary  com¬ 
posers  have  had  first-time  per¬ 
formances  of  their  works.  They 
included:  William  Rice’s  “Concerto 
for  Wind  and  Percussion”  (Oct.  30), 
H.  Walford  Davies’  “Solemn  Melo¬ 
dy”  (Oct.  30),  and  Michalel  Kemp 
Tippett’s  “Ritual  Dances”  (Nov.  5). 

Among  the  guest  conductors, 
concert  goers  will  hear  Sir  Mal¬ 
colm  Sargent,  Jan.  14,  and  Pierre 
Monteux,  Feb.  26.  In  the  light 
series,  Andre  Kostelanitz  will  con¬ 
duct  New  Year's  Eve,  followed  by 
Alec  Templeton,  Jan.  8,  Skitch 
Henderson,  Feb.  5,  Fred  Waring, 
April  8. 

Compared  to  the  43-year-old 
symphony,  the  Grand  Opera  Assn., 
only  in  ts  second  season,  is  an  in¬ 
fant — but  a  lusty  one.  General 
Director  Walter  Herbert,  the  man 
who  gave  New  Orleans  its  opera 
company,  said  he  expects  the  same 
sellout  for  the  program  of  three . 
operas  that  greeted  the  two  offer¬ 
ings  last  year.  The  budget  for  the 


“two-thirds  to  three-quarters”  is 
taken  in  at  the  box  office  or 
through  program  advertising. 

Goldstein  &  Co.,  88-year-old  San 
Franpisco  firm  which  provides  all 
costumes  for  Frisco  Opera  and 
many  other  Coast  productions,  is 
moving  for  first  time  in  32  years, 
forcing  Mrs.  Rose  Goldstein,  who 
now  runs  the  business,  to  throw 
away  tons  of  old  costumes  and  ac¬ 
cessories.  Company  is  moving  only 
half  a  block. 


For  Action  .  .  . 

.  .  •  Results 
in  PUBLICITY 

and 

RECORD  PROMOTION 

CONTACT 

HARRY  PAUL 

AND  ASSOCIATES 

809-815  Little  Building 
80  Boylsfon  Street 
Boston  16,  Mass. 

Phone:  HUbbard  2-7678 


a  wonderful 
seasonal  song 


^JltankA! 

.  .  .  for  making  a  winner  of 
CORKY  SHAYNE'S  Album 

,  “In  The  Mood 
For  A  Song?” 


Next  Album  Release 

“Johnny  Pale  At 
The  Blue  Note” 


STYNE1  AND  CAHN 


i  song  ♦ 

D  CAHN'S  * 


±)ALEM  RECORDS 

64  West  Randolph  St. 
Chicago  1,  III. 


in 


(IritU  SkapLiSiO- 

Record  Promotion 
45  Cleveland  Road, 
Chestnut  Hill  67,  Mass. 
BEacon  2*6400 


Happy  New  Year! 


Jimmy  Blade  and  his  Orchestra 


CURRENTLY  5th  YEAR 

CAMELLIA  HOUSE,  DRAKE  HOTEL,  CHICAGO 


Wednesday,  January  9,  1957 


Fifty- fir  st  p^RJETY  Anniversary 


VAUDEVILLE 
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‘MASTERMINDS’  OF  ‘BOXOFFICE’ 

Impact  of  Int’l  Talent  Exchange 


Marquee  and  Ticker-Tape 

=================  By  BENNY  RUBIN  - 


Hollywood. 

In  yesteryear’s  vaudeville,  you 
bought,  got,  or  put  together  a  lot 
of  material  to  fit  your  particular 
talents. 

Then,  in  succession,  you  re¬ 
hearsed  it  and  asked  your  agent  to 
get  you  a  “break-in”  date.  You 
broke  it  in,  made  changes  and 
broke- it  in  some  more. 

After  which,  you  took  it  to  small 
towns  and  polished  it  to  what  you 
hoped  was  perfection.  Perfection 
meaning  you  are  now  ready  for  a 
showing  to  the  bookers  hoping  that 
they’ll  like  it  well  enough  to  get 
you  a  route. 

Of  course,  foremost  in  your  mind 
was  playing  the  Palace. 

Now,  contrast  this  with  an  actor 
who’s  made'  a  living  at  it  for  41 
years  and  finds  himself  not  going 
to  be  a  headliner  anymore;  he  is 
either  too,  too  much  of  an  old 
timer,  or  an  unknown  to  the  new 
cafe  owners;  for  an  established 
“bit”  player  on  television  and  pic¬ 
tures,  knocking  his  brains  out  try¬ 
ing  to  live. 

No  sense  of  going  to  the  bottle, 
he  doesn’t  drink.  Won’t  knock 
himself  oil;  hasn’t  got  the  guts. 

Having  been  in  the  stock  market 
when  he  was  loaded  (20  years  ago) 
he  thought  this  could  be  his  out. 
Or  in.  Now,  how  to  go  about  this? 

He  inquired  around  and  found 
himself  in  the  same  position  he 
was  in  when  he  broke  in  that  first 
vaudeville  act.  You  gotta  get  ma¬ 
terial  for  the  new  act.  The  material  i 
now,  instead  of  jokes,  were  statis¬ 
tics. 

What  the  heck  does  a  vaudevil-  i 
lian  know  about  statistics?  When  J 
he  was  in  the  market,  he  left ; 
everything  to  his  broker.  When  a 
contract  was  offered  him  in  show 
business,  he  signed  it  and  left  the 
statistics  to  his  agent. 

He  studied  8-10  hours  a  day  for 
weeks,  when  he  thought  he  knew 
his  material,  ^e  got  a  friend  to  get 
him  a  “break-in”,  date  (over-the- 
counter  house). 

He  rehearsed  by  talking  to  other 
brokers  and  polished  the  material 
on  his  family.  Now  he’s  ready  to 
go  on  stage  —  by  soliciting  his 
friends. 

He  had  had  tough  audiences  be¬ 
fore,  but  none  that  ever  talked 
back  to  him. 

To  the  question,  “How  about  giv¬ 
ing  me  some  of  your  stock  busi¬ 
ness?” 

He  got  these  answers:  “You 
didn’t  know  how  to  handle  your 
own  dough,  so  why  should  I  trust 
you  with  mine?  or,  “What  the  devil 
do  you  know  about  finance?”  and 
the  nicer  ones  said,  “You  can’t  ex¬ 
pect  me  to  quit  a  broker  I’ve  been 
doing  business  with  for  years!” 

He  had  no  smart  ad  lib  answers, 
nor  did  he  know  a  writer  who  wrote 
material  for  this  kind  of  repartee. 
What  to  do? 


between,  S.  E.  C.,  N.  A.  S.  D., 
NYSE  and  SAG,  AFTRA  and 
AGVA.  Instead  of  “who  was  that 
lady  I  seen  you  with?”,  it  was 
warrants,  debentures,  cumulative, 
participating,  preferred  and  proxies 

He' knew  that  a  right  was  what 
a  fighter  threw.  An  ex-right,  was 
when  he  missed.  But  it  all  had  a 
different  meaning  in  this  racket. 
From  his  early  days,  he  remem¬ 
bered,  62.50,  75  and  125.  But  what 
the  blazes  were  quarters,  sixteenths 
and  thirty-seconds.  Short-term  was 
a  one-nighter,  long  term  was  a 
route.  Here  it  meant,  making 
dough,  or  winding  up  in  the  red. 
From  his  horseplaying  and  crap- 
sliooting  days,  he  knew  the  odds 
on  everything.  Here,  there  are  too 
many  entries  to  know  of  the  odds 
and  too  many  starters  every  day. 

After  eight  months  and  over  100 
live  customers  he  thinks  he  is 
ready  for  the  big  time  and  calls  his 
friends  Joe  Field  of  Daniel  Reeves 
&  Co.  Joe  is  amenable  and  they 
meet.  Joe  throw's  a  few  stock  mar¬ 
ket  questions  at  the  guy  and  he  an¬ 
swers  like  he’s  been  in  k  all  of  his 
life.  So  he  resigns  from  the  “over- 
the-counter  house”  and  he’s  ready 
for  Reeves,  or  should  I  say,  “The 
Palace.”  Comes  a  period  of  wait¬ 
ing  for  the  transfer  of  licenses  and 
wouldn’t  you  know,  it  had  to  be 
July  when  there  is  no  film  or  tv 
work?  Nothing  coining  in! 

He  spends  a  chunk  on  telegrams 
and  phone  calls  to  keep  his  cus¬ 
tomers  fron  quitting  him  w'hile  he 
is  waiting. 

You  think  that  guys  stealirg 
jokes  from  each  other  is  some¬ 
thing?  You  should  have  heard  the 
salesman  at  the  “over-the-counter 
house,”  pitching  tc  his  customers 
wow'! 


Testing  the  Tyro 


Not  For  a  Stranger 


So  he  tried  calling  strangers  out 
of  the  phone  book;  this  was  worse 
than  doing  a  show7  to  out-of-work 
actors. 

Then  he  took  his  last  few  bucks 
and  bought  a  mailing  list.  Wrote 
5,000  addresses,  folded  and  rubber- 
stamped  5,000  form  letters. 
Stul.’ed,  rubberstamped  and  post¬ 
age-stamped  5,000  envelopes.  With¬ 
in  the  next  few  days  3,857  letters 
came  back,  “No  such  person  at  this 
address";  1,110  returned  “moved, 
no  forwarding  address/’  Called  the 
remaining  few'  and  wound  up  a 
blank. 

Three  acting  jobs  got  him  enough 
dcugh  to  advertise  in  Daily 
Variety  and  the  Reporter.  Eureka! 
his  first  order.  It  was  his  brother, 
pn  the  sets  of  these  three  acting 
jobs,  he  sold  his  first  “Mutual 
Funds,”  but  not  w'ith  the  dry 
statistics.  His  salestalk  was.  “Don’t 
wind  up  like  1  did.”  He  had  scored 
for  the  first  time  with  a  new 
audience. 

This  went  on  for  eight  months, 
wilh  the  guy  trying  to  distinguish 


August,  Joe  tells  him  to  come  in 
and  take  his  examinations.  Exam¬ 
inations!  w'hat  examinations?  This, 
of  course,  he  says  to  himself;  but 
audibly,  he  says  oh  sure,  when? 
Joe  tells  him,  right  now7.  In  his 
life,  the  guy  had  been  nervous, 
opening  nights,  the  first  time  he 
played  the  Palace  and  the  days  his 
kids  were  born.  But  this  was  murr- 
derr! 

Here’s  the  scene.  It’s  an  office, 
not  dressed  or  lighted  like  a  movie 
set.  Cold  room,  no  smiles.  No  one 
gives  you  that  big  intro  when  you 
come  on  to  the  last  eight  bars  forte. 
The  dialog  is  short  and  curt;  You 
sit  down  across  a  frozen  face  guy. 
He  gives  you  a  pencil  and  an 
empty  notebook.  He  opens  a  sealed 
envelope  and  starts  to  ask  you  100 
questions.  He  asks,  you  write. 

The  guy  is  hit  w'ith  a  flop  sweat, 
but  he  writes.  No  Chinese  water- 
drip  torture,  or  Red  braimvashing 
could  "be  worse  than  this. 

The  guy  continues  to  write  his 
answers.  Before  he  answers  "the 
50th  question  he  gets  panicy,  he 
starts  to  quit.  But  asks  himself, 
“So,  where  else  will  you  make  a 
living?”  He  goes  on  writing.  It 
took  an  hour  a  id  half  by  the  clock, 
but  a  day  and  a  half  by  his  heart. 

Now!  Did  he  pass?  The  examiner 
says  nothing  except  goodbye  and 
the  poor  joke-brained  guy  is  left 
with  egg  on  his  face. 

He  tells  Joe  of  his  experience 
and  is  told  he’ll  hear  in  good  time 
as  to  wh  ;ther  he’s  passed  or  not. 
Then  Joe  wishes  him  luck  on  his 
next  two  examinations.  Next  two? 
Yes,  there  were  two  more  of  these 
sessions.  Each  one  more  goose- 
pimply  than  the  other. 

At  least,  when  the  bookers  saw 
your  act  today;  tomorrow  you’d 
know  whether  they  think  you 
stink,  give  you  smalltime  bookings, 
or  you’re  in.  But  this  anxiety  can 
drive  a  guy  nuts. 

Get  to  the  punchline?  Okay,  the 
guy  passed.  All  right,  he  proved 
he  knows  his  business,  he  has  the 
respect  of  Mr.  Reeves  and  his  part¬ 
ners,  he  now  understands  .that 
S.  E.  C.  is  Security  Exchange  Com¬ 
mission,  NASD  is  National  Associ¬ 
ation  of  Security  Dealers  and 
NYSE  is  the  New  York  Stock  Ex¬ 
change.  But  he  just  can’t  figure 
out 
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DIMH-DOZEN 

By  JOE  COHEN 

American  show  business  has 
been  victimized  by  a  lot  of  cliches. 
Many  are  doing  active  harm  to  the 
industry  because  nobody,  but  no¬ 
body,  dares  contradict  these  say¬ 
ings  which  have  the  ring  of  obvi¬ 
ous  truth.  Actually,  very  few  have 
dared  analyze  them,  and  so  the 
industry,  generally,  is  the  loser. 

One  of  the  more  important  is  to 
the  effect  that  people  don’t  go  out 
any  more  since  television  brings 
the  world’s  finest  entertainment 
right  into  the  living  room.  Yet 
there  are  more  cars  choking  the 
highways  than  ever  before  in  his¬ 
tory.  Even  roads  that  aren’t  yet 
built  are  being  outmoded  by  the 
ever  increasing  amount  of  traffic. 

The  youngsters,  make  tbe  head¬ 
liners,  say  the  so-called  sages,  yet 
the  geriatric  set,  which  is  increas¬ 
ing  tremendously  because  of  ad¬ 
vances  in  science  and  medicine, 
has  been  contributing  such  head¬ 
liners  as  Liberace  and  Lawrence 
Welk.  Oldtimers,  they  say,  haven’t 
the  energy  to  get  about  much  oi 
are  unwilling  to  do  a  considerable 
amount  of  spending.  So  what  hap¬ 
pens?  Guy  Lombardo  is  the  big¬ 
gest  dance  draw  in  the  country, 
and  the  kids  wearing  the  dance 
pumps  at  the  Roosevelt  Hotel,  N.Y  , 
are  somewhat  older  than  the  aver¬ 
age  juvenile  delinquent. 

Even  some  lesearch  organiza¬ 
tions  have  gone  about  to  prove  that 
the  youngsters  dominate  the  choice 
of  programs  to  which  the  whole 
family  tunes  in.  Yet  more  names 
appealing  to  headliners  come  along 
than  those  appealing  to  youth.  The 
a.k.  set  has  been  able  to  produce 
Liberace  and  Welk,  W'hile  Elvis 
cropped  up  to  presleyize  the 
youngsters. 

Want  more  cliches  that  can  be 
broken  down?  Hark! 

The  flight  to  the  suburbs  has 
been  dislocating  vast  centres  of 
population.  Yet  the  major  amuse¬ 
ment  enterprises  are  located  in 
midtown.  Of  course,  there  is  some 
break  in  that  pattern,  as  is  seen 
by  the  opening  of  largeseater  cafes 
in  the  suburban  area.  But,  they 
still  go  to  the  miatown  spots  mat 
have  built  up  a  reputation. 

Probably  the  greatest  menace 
that  has  to  be  broken  down  for 
showmen  is  the  “invincibility”  of 
video  as  a  deterrent  to  going  out. 
Until  television  sets  become  as 
cheap  as  radio  sets,  there  won’t  be 
a  teleset  in  every  room.  At  this 
(Continued  on  page  277) 


Via  ‘Original  Amateur  Hour’ 


By  TED  MACK 


Has  the  entry  of  The  Original 
Amateur  Hour  into  foreign  fields 
for  talent  “paid  off”?  Many  per¬ 
sons  ask  that. 

Yes.  We’ve  gained  greatly.  And 
we’ve  learned  much  in  this  inter¬ 
national  undertaking.  Chiefly  we 
have  learned  that  there  is  an  evo¬ 
lution  in  talent  even  as  there  is  in 
world  affairs.  Peoples  are  not  re¬ 
maining  static  in  their  modes  of 
entertainment  any  more  than  they 
are  standing  still  economically  or 
politically.  And  the  United  States 
is  having  the  most  potent  effect  on 
talent  virtually  everywhere  on  the 
globe. 

If  the  Irish  seem  “too  Ameri¬ 
can,”  the  Israeli  likewise,  and  the 
Latin  Americans  also,  it  is  because 
the  American  brand  of  entertain¬ 
ment  is  sweeping  the  world.  As  is 
true  in  other  fields,  the  imitators 
are  not  so  good,  at  present,  as  the 
originators.  That,  however,  will  not 
remain  so.  I  believe  that  soon  the 
amateur  entertainers  abroad  who 
have  embraced  our  form  of  enter¬ 
tainment,  our  styles,  will  forge 
ahead,  adding  new  phases  of  their 
own  that  will  challenge  us.  In  the 
meantime,  during  this  period  of 
change,  when  performers  from 
overseas  may  seem  inept  in  some 
instances,  they  nevertheless  are 
demonstrating  that  while  our  form 
of  entertainment  is  universal  it  can 
be  adapted  to  local  customs.  If 
these  same  performers  return  a 
year  hence  they  may  have  per¬ 
fected  our  tunes  and  rhythms  to  a 
style  characteristically  their  own, 

Folk  songs  will  not  disappear. 
Once  the  peoples  of  every  land 
have  assimilated  the  new  develop¬ 
ment?  of  this  blatant  era,  they  will 
revert  to  the  traditional,  incorpo¬ 
rate  the  new  in  the  old,  transform 
it  to  suit  their  own  traditions,  and 
continue  on.  The  same  is  true  here. 
We  are  too  close  to  rock  ’n’  roll,  to 
the  strange  discords  here,  to  realize 
that  we  also  are  in  changing, 
clamorous  era.  Here,  as  elsewhere, 
entertainers  will  settle  down  into 
a  new  pattern  and,  in  my  opinion, 
be  better  than  ever. 

Goodness  knows,  enough  persons 
are  trying  these  days  to  gain  a 
place  before  the  cameras.  Never 
previously  has  The  Original  Ama¬ 
teur  Hour  had  so  many  applicants 
for  auditions.  Never  previously 
have  we  had  so  many  concurrent 
auditions  —  New  York,  Dublin, 


Limerick,  London,  Rome,  Tel-Aviv, 
Mexico  City,  Miami  and  Miami 
Beach,  Tampa,  St.  Petersburg,  St. 
Louis  (where  our  organization  has 
had  a  onoe-a-month  spectacular), 
Boston,  Manchester,  N.  H.,  Salt 
Lake  City,  Wichita,  Richmond,  etc. 

Our  mail  is  worldwide  noxv.  Ar.d 
we  have  cause  to  believe,  upon 
reading  that  mail,  we  have  con¬ 
tributed  somewhat  to  international 
goodwill.  Many  persons  and-  organ¬ 
izations  have  spoken  of  talent  in¬ 
terchange.  But  we’ve  actually  gone' 
ahead  and  done  the  job,  at  consid¬ 
erable  effort  and  expense.  In  every 
respect  this  endeavor  has  been  ben¬ 
eficial,  not  only  to  ourselves  but 
to  the  nations  whose  peoples  we 
have  brought  into  closer  contact. 
One  has  but  to  scan  the  London 
and  Dublin  papers  to  sense  the  re¬ 
action  there,  the  pleasure  ex¬ 
pressed.  Perhaps  a  15-year-old 
magician  we  brought  over  from 
Ireland  phrased  it  best  as  he 
looked  out  upon  the  lights  of  New 
York  from  a  39lh  floor  office  we 
have  on  Madison  Avenue.  He  ex¬ 
claimed:  “Oh,  I  wish  everybody  in 
Ireland  could  be  here!  This  is  a 
dream  come  true.  I  now  know  what 
America  is — a  magic  place,  a 
friendly  country  where  everybody 
really  has  an  equal  opportunity.” 

We  hope  we  can  cause  many 
dreams  to  come  true,  including  our 
own. 

Yes,  we  are  definitely  in  favor 
of  interchange  of  talent,  of  ideas. 
This  is  part  of  international  under¬ 
standing,  fundamental  to  world 
stability  and  peace. 


E  As  In  ComEdians 

(Meditation  by  Bob  Russell) 

Got  to  thinking  of  ComEdy  and  ComEdians  and  I  wonder  if  the  big 
‘E”  hasn’t  got  something  to  do  with  it.  Look  at  this  result: 

Joe  E.  Lewis 
Jack  E.  Leonard 
JeiT  E.  Lewis 
Jerr  E.  Lester 
Jack  E.  Miles 
Hen  E.  Youngmann 
Jack  E.  Kannon 
(Uncle)  Milt  E.  Berle 

Mor  E.  Amsterdam 
Jack  Ben  E. 

Ed  E.  Cantor 
Ern  E.  Kovacs 
Joe  E.  Adams 
Joe  E.  Brown 
Joe  E.  Bishop 
Harv  E.  Stone 
Sids  E.  Sar 
St  E.  Vallen 
Dan  E.  Thomas 
Bud  E.  Hackett 
Georgi  E.  Jessel 
G  E.  Nebaylos 


BE  A  PINCH-HIT  SINGER 
&  EARN  RE-BOOKING 

Going  in  as  a  temoorary  replace¬ 
ment  for  those  taken  ill  has 
proved  profitable  for  several  sing¬ 
ers.  Latest  in  for  a  windfall  as 
the  result  of  subbing  for  an  ailing 
singer  is  Fran  Warren,  who  was  a 
stand-in  for  Dick  Haymes  at  the 
Versailles,  N.  Y..  Saturday  and 
Sunday  (28-29).  Negotiations  are 
now  on  for  Miss  Warren  to  assume 
a  regular  date  at  the  Nick  Prounis 
&  Arnold  Rossfield  hospice. 

Others  who  profited  this  season 
via  the  substitution  route  include 
Eydie  Gorme,  who  went  in  for  Bil¬ 
ly  Daniels  at  the  Copacabana,  N.Y., 
during  the  Negro  singer’s  recent 
legal  entanglement,  and  Jane  Mor¬ 
gan,  who  pinchhit  for  the  ailing 
Marguerite  Piazza  at  the  Cotillion 
Room  of  the  Pierre  Hotel  and  is 
now  slated  for  a  March  stand. 


and 


Bob  HopE 
Phil  SilvErj 
A1  Bern!  E. 

Phil  E.  Foster 
Roger  PricE 
George  GobEl 

Sam  LEvenson 
Ben  BluE 
Victor  BorgE 
Jack  CartEr 
Lew7  ParkEr 
Myron  CohEn 


Boat  Show  to  Tee  Off 
Dallas’  $8,000,000  Aud. 

Dallas. 

First  annual  Southwest  Boat 
Show  gets  initial  public  showing 
in  the  new  Dallas  Memorial  Audi¬ 
torium  (cost  now  up  to  $8,000,000) 
for  six  days,  Feb.  26-March  3.  Ex¬ 
hibit  is  sponsored  by  the  North 
Texas  Marine  Trade  Assn,  and  the 
Dallas  Times  Herald.  Spectacular 
interest  in  boating  in  the  south¬ 
west  keeps  pace  with  national 
growth  statistics  and  rates  such  a 
boatravaganza. 

New  10.000-seat  aud’s  first  use 
had  been  set  for  May  6  for  “Bird- 
land  Revue,”  after  weeklong  dedi¬ 
cation  activities  starting  April  27. 
First  boat  exhibit  now  states  it  has 
the  opening  February  date. 


Suit  Vs.  Auto  Thrillery 

Keene,  N.  H. 

Pippin-Bailey  Auto  Sales  Inc.  has 
brought  a  $5,000  suit  against  the 
Buddy  Wagner  auto  stunt  show  in 
Superior  Court  here.  Auto  firm 
claims  it  had  a  contract  to  provide 
"junker”  cars  for  the  daredevil 
show,  featured  at  Cheshire  Fair 
last  August. 

The  Wagner  show  not  only  failed 
to  live  up  to  the  contract,  but  ac¬ 
tually  barred  the  auto  agency  from 
the  grounds,  it  is  claimed. 
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Fifty-first  p'fifetfgfY  Anniversary 


Wednesday,  January  9,  1957 


2-Way  Talent  Payoff— For  the  Names 
And  at  the  Ropes— On  Cafe  Front 


The  American  nitery  scene  has 
gone  through  little  change  since 
vaudeville  went  underground  or  up 
in  the  air.  Probition  spawned  the 
speaks  (later  to  become  legitimate 
nite  clubs)  and  where  the  talent 
didn't  play  the  saloon  cellars  it 
went  on  the  air,  meaning  radio 
(later  tv). 

The  evolution  of  the  bistro  belt 
has  come  with  the  expansion  of 
the  hotel  and  casino  circuits. 
Where  gambling  is  legit,  as  in  Ne¬ 
vada,  there  is  apparently  no  ceiling 
on  talent  costs,  despite  the  green 
baize  impresarios’  yen  to  get  show 
costs  down  on  a  "more  realistic 
level.”  This  focuses  periodically 
(1)  o'n  booking  tab  musicals  and  re¬ 
vues  of  the  "Guys  and  Dolls,” 
“Ziegfeld  Follies,”  “Pajama  Game” 
and  Latin  Quarter  genre,  where 
the  flash  and  the  color,  the  gals 
and  the  glam,  supersede  the  top- 
talent  name-costs;  and  (2)  and  in¬ 
dication  that  bands  may  be  in  for 
some  sort  of  a  comeback. 

A  bunch  of  the  boys  whooping 
it  up  on  the  podium,  supplemented 
by  a  lower-budgeted  cast  of  variety 
people,  doesn’t  fall  into  the  $25,- 
000-and-up  nut  per  headliner. 

The  Las  Vegas  plusheries  got  a 
sampling  of  the  band  appeal  with 
the  business  some  of  the.  cocktail 
lounges,  intimately  adjacent  to  the 
gaming  tables,  had  been  doing. 
Louis  Prima,  Cab  Calloway,  Woody 
Herman,  by  jamming  into  the  ear¬ 
ly  a.m.  hours,  keep  ’em  awake, 
with  attendant  upbeat  in  the  ca¬ 
sino  “action.” 


L 


Action  on  Caribe  Circuit 


J 

The  other  marked  manifestation, 
besides  the  Miami  Beach  revitali¬ 
zation  in  the  hotel’s  scramble  for 
top  talent  bookings,  has  been  Ha¬ 
vana.  This  is  now  called  the  Las 
Vegas  of  the  Caribbean.  Wilbur 
Clark  made  quick  impact  with  his 
casino  operation  at  the  Nacional, 
more  so  than  anything  in  the  Car- 
ibe-Hilton,  Puerto  Rico,  which, 
while  operating  some  time  and 
building  successively  each  year,  is 
still  too  far  from  American  shores. 
Miami  -  Havana  shuttling  plane¬ 
loads  are  something  else  again. 
Jack  Entratter’s  Habana-Riviera 
and  Hilton’s  new  hostelry  are  also 
on  the  Cuban  capital’s  horizon. 

With  each  successive  new  Miami 
Beach  hotel  the  talent  scramble 
has  pyramided.  With  “this  year’s” 
new  hotel,  the  Americana  (Tisch 
operation),  entering  the  Florida 
sweepstakes,  the  Eden  Roc  has  pin¬ 
pointed  a  $17,500  pricetag  for  Mil- 
ton  Berle,  a  record  for  a  straight 
hotel,  sans  gambling.  Danny  Kaye, 
Maurice  Chevalier,  Jerry  Lewis, 
Joe  E.  Lewis,  Ted  Lewis,  Sophie 
Tucker  represent  the  calibre  of 
names  booked  in  Miami  for  the 
winter. 

No  matter  hew  you  slice  it,  it’s 
still  the  talent  that  matters  in  any 
big  business  masterminding,  if 
they  are  intent  on  making  their 
hotel  rooms  prominent  in  the 
scheme  of  things.  Of  course  it’s 
no  longer  a  question  of  using  the 
hotel’s  “entertainment”  room  as  a 
showcase  or  a  shill  for  selling 
rooms.  Customers  aren’t  a  prob¬ 
lem  nowadays  but  the  more  glam¬ 
orous  the  room,  the  potential  for 
increasing  costs  (hence  greater 
profits)  assumes  like  proportions; 
It  was  in  the  pioneer  days  of  radio 
that  many  hotels  lost  money  on 
their  “entertainment”  rooms  be¬ 
cause,  they  figured,  it  was  a  show¬ 
case  for  the  hotel.  Things  have 
changed  considerably  since  then. 

None  the  less,  whether  it’s  the 
Waldorf-Astoria  or  any  of  the  class 
hostelries  in  Miami  Beach,  the  en¬ 
tertainment  is  the  thing. 


Insurance — Longtermers  | 


With  talent  always  at  a  premi¬ 
um,  many  spots  now  have  two  and 
three-season  firm  commitments  for 
certain  surefire  favorites.  This  fol¬ 
lows  the  pattern  of  the  Copaca- 
bana,  N.  Y.,  Chi’s  Chez  Paree,  all 
of  the  Las  Vegas  spots,  and  others. 
Result  is  that  Jimmy  Durante,  Joe 
E.  Lewis,  Sophie  Tucker  and  the 
like  play  virtually  a  firm  “route” 
every  season,  and  invariably 
around  the  same  time  of  the  year. 

The  Waldorf’s  move  to  put  its 
Empire  Room  (and  also  the  Star¬ 
light  Roof  in  the  summer  on  a 
“special”  type  of  operation),  sepa¬ 
rate  and  apart  from  the  heretofore 
cross-country  links  with  the  Pal* 


By  ABEL  GREEN 

mer  House,  Chicago,  or  the  Sham- 
rock-Hilton,  Houston,  or  the  Bev¬ 
erly  Hilton  in  Beverly  Hills,  has 
paid  off.  Joe  Binns,  Claude  C. 
Philippe,  et  al„  booked  Chevalier, 
Benny  Goodman,  Harry  Belafone, 
Benny  Goodman,  Harry  Belafonte, 
Dandridge,  for  clicks  in  varying 
degress. 

The  sundry  merger  operations 
with  Hilton  taking  over  the  Statler 
chain  and  Sheraton  adding  to  its 
holdings  (the  Eppley  string’s  22 
properties  are  now  under  Sheraton 
direction)  are  regarded  as  plus  fac¬ 
tors  in  talent  booking  potentials  in 
the  expanded  operations. 


|  If  It  Draws,  It’s  Dandy  | 


Las  Vegas’  booming  idea  is  that 
anything  offbeat  or  which  will  at¬ 
tract  attention  is  good  showman¬ 
ship.  Thus  Noel  Coward,  Marlene 
Dietrich,  Ezio  Pinza,  Orson  Welles, 
Liberace,  Elsa  Maxwell,  Maurice 
Chevalier,  Jan  Peerce,  Kathryn 
Grayson,  Esther  Williams,  Helen 
Traubel,  Mimi  Benzell,  Marguerite 
Piazza, .  Patrice  Munsel  are  as 
standard  saloon  bookings  as  any  of 
the  Lewises  (Joe  E.,  Ted,  Jerry), 
Jimmy  Durante,  Frank  Sinatra, 
Hildegarde,  Martha  Raye,  Lisa 
Kirk,  Edith  Piaf,  Judy  Garland, 
the  Mills  Bros.,  Sophie  Tucker, 
Tony  Martin,  Milton  Berle,  John¬ 
nie  Rav,  Billy  Daniels,  Nat  King 
Cole,  Vic  Damone,  Gypsy  Rose 
Lee,  Frankie  Laine,  Eddie  Fisher, 
Billy  Eckstine,  et  al. 

Split  of  Martin  &  Lewis,  of 
course,  removed  a  surefire  nitery 
standard  but  Jerry  Lewis  is  going 
it  alone.  It  was  Dean  Martin’s  de¬ 
sire  to  “take  it  easier,  do  pictures, 
make  records,  play  golf”  —  that 
contributed  to  the  schism. 


Three  R’s  &  Switcheroos 


Along  with  Havana’s  3  R’s — rum, 
rhumba  and  roulette — there  were 
some  other  freak  tidbits  to  high¬ 
light  the  year.  Ray-Rae  Bourbon’s 
sex  switch  got  the  same  kind  of 
notoriety  as  Christine  Jorgensen 
but,  unlike  the  latter  who  went 
into  show  biz  as  result  of  the  free 
space,  Bourbon  has  long  been  a 
performer.  However,  when  the 
female  impersonator  argued  that 
“he”  was  now  a  “she,”  hence  a 
Los  Angeles  regulation  against  fe¬ 
male  impersonations  didn’t  apply 
to  him,  the  L.  A.  Country  Public 
Welfare  Commission  at  first  dif¬ 
fered  with  the  Melody  Room  man¬ 
agement  and  suspended  its  license. 


Later  it  was  restored.  The  Com¬ 
mission’s  gripe,  it  developed,  was 
more  against  Bourbon’s  use  of  lan¬ 
guage  and  a  perhaps  too  vivid  de¬ 
scription  of  the  Mexican  operation 
and  the  details  attendant  thereto. 

Marion  Davies,  who  took  over 
the  Desert  Inn  operation  in  Palm 
Springs,  envisioned  that  resort 
booming  even  more  with  the  mass¬ 
es — with  the  5-day  week  now 
standard  in  Hollywood,  freeing 
rank-and-filers  for  desert  week¬ 
ends,  not  just  the  top  brass. 

Uncle  Sam  cracked  down  on 
20%  tax-dodging  (or  deferring)  in 
hotel  restaurants  with  a  test  case 
that  you  can’t  see  the  show  cuffo 
by  paying  the  tab  “before  the  tax 
goes  on.” 

Miami  Beach  crackdown  on 
strippers,  “b”  girls  and  “mixing,” 
while  having  noble  intentions, 
could  technically  forfend  seasoned 
troupers  like  Joe  E.  Lewis,  Sophie 
Tucker  et  al,  greeting  their  friends 
out  front,  before  or  after  the 
shows,  because  that,  too,  consti¬ 
tuted  “mixing.”  In  these  instances, 
their  strong  personal  followings 
have  been  bonanza  values  for  any 
bistros  booking  them. 


SCOT  TV  MAKING  HAY 
AT  $750  PER  MINUTE 

Glasgow. 

Scottish  Television  Ltd.,  commer¬ 
cial  program  contractors,  has  au¬ 
thorized  Associated  Television  Ltd,, 
London  weekend  and  Midland 
weekday  contractors,  to  accept  time 
bookings  on  their  behalf.  A  peak 
rate  of  $750  per  minute  will  be 
charged.  Scottish  tv  will  also  es¬ 
tablish  sales  representatives  at 
Television  House  in  Kingsway,  Lon¬ 
don. 

The  Auld  Lang  Syne  indie  pro¬ 
grams  are  due  to  come  on  the  air 
Aug.  31  next  year.  Scottish  Tele¬ 
vision  will  network  a  large  amount 
of  program  material  from  Associ¬ 
ated  TV  Ltd.  for  their  seven-day-a- 
week  operation.  ATV  already  is 
working  a  seven-day  week  via  the 
London  and  Midland  outlets. 

As  of  Feb.  1,  Scottish  Television 
will  launch  an  all-out  campaign  for 
set  conversion  and  aerial  installa¬ 
tion. 


Names  command  the  most  dates 
in  the  lecture  dodge  but  anybody 
to  whom  anything  unusual  hap¬ 
pens  may  end  up  spieling.  Do  you 
own  a  parakeet  that  sings  in 
French  and  the  Reader’s  Digest 
writes  it  up?  You’ll  get  lecture 
bookings.  Have  you  won  a  wheat 
field  in  Kansas  or  a  tv  quiz  pro¬ 
gram?  Have  you  done  a  handstand 
on  a  wire  over  Niagara  Falls? 
You’re  probably  just  the  speaker 
some  entertainment  chairman 
wants.  Of  course  you  may  disap¬ 
point  your  audience. 

In  the  lecture  field,  if  you  are 
an  authority  on  Russia  you  are 
supposed  to  have  just  returned 
from  an  extended  tour  of  the  So¬ 
viet  Union  with  the  secret  atomic 
bomb  information  that  will  startle 
your  listeners.  If  you  are  a  drama 
critic  you  are  expected  to  tell 
them  what  is  wrong  with  the  pres¬ 
ent  day  plays  and  the  legitimate 
theatre.  This,  the  producers  them¬ 
selves  would  like  to  know.  And, 
if  you  are  an  entomologist  you  are 
supposed  to  draw  such  a  weird 
picture  of  the  wingless,  horny, 
sucking  mouth  bugs.,  mosquitoes 
and  other  insects,  that  you  en¬ 
counter  on  your  journey  through 
the  jungles  of  Malaya,  that  your 
listeners  will  rush  home,  spray 
their  house  with  Flit  and  scratch 
the  rest  of  the  evening. 


Humor  Is  Most  Dangerous 


It  is  the  poor  humorist  who  usu¬ 
ally  suffers  the  most.  If  he  is  too 
funny  during  his  address  they  will 
say  he  was  utterly  ridiculous  and 
too  uninformative  and  if  he 
doesn’t  tickle  their  funny  bone  to 
their  liking,  they  will  accuse  him 
of  being  a  bore  and  unentertain¬ 
ing.  Therefore,  he  must  try  to 
strike  a  happy  medium.  Under 
these  circumstances,  when  I  can’t 
convince  an  audience  I  try  to  con¬ 
fuse  them.  Not  knowing  what  I 
am  trying  to  prove  they  wouldn't 
dare  to  send  in  a  bad  report, 
which  is  what  counts  most  against 
you  in  the  lecture  field. 

There  is  a  vast  difference  be¬ 
tween  a  speaker’s  rostrum  and  the 
glare  of  the  footlights.  In  the  the¬ 
atre  an  audience  will  demonstrate 
their  honest  opinion  of  your  abil¬ 
ity  in  the  way  of  applause  but  in 
the  lecture  field  I  often  found  it 
just  the  opposite.  As  an  illustra¬ 
tion,  at  Dennison,  Iowa,  after  my 
address  I  was  greeted  with  a  round 
of  applause.  The  people  came  rush¬ 
ing  back  to  my  dressing  room  con¬ 
gratulating  me  at  every  turn.  1 


was  invited  into  their  homes  where 
we  chatted  about  the  river  and  the 
showboats  until  early  dawn.  At 
the  railroad  station  the  next  morn¬ 
ing  a  reporter  handed  me  a  copy 
of  his  morning  paper  that  featured 
a  flattering  review  of  my  engage¬ 
ment.  Later  when  I  entered  my 
agent’s  office  in  Chicago  a  sweet 
young  thing  screamed;  “What  hap¬ 
pened  at  Dennison?”  and  she 
handed  me  a  letter  from  the  en¬ 
tertainment  chairman  that  stated 
that  I  was  hopelessly  impossible. 


Knew  That  River 


I  went  from  Dennison  to  Sioux 
City,  la.,  where,  during  the  ques¬ 
tion  period  one  gentleman  in  the 
audience  challenged  my  judgment 
about  some  improvements  the  gov¬ 
ernment  was  thinking  of  making 
along  the  Missouri  River  that 
flowed  by  their  city.  When  I  told 
them  that  the  Missouri  was  a  (dan¬ 
gerous  stream  to  monkey  with,  that 
the  drifting  sands  often  change  the 
channel  in  24  hours,  that  we  had 
gone  to  bed  at  night  with  four  feet 
of  water  under  the  showboat  and 
woke  up  the  next  morning  high 
and  dry  and  that  they  could  ex¬ 
pect  that  fickle  old  stream  to  go 
out  of  its  banks  any  day  and  flood 
Sioux  City,  all  this,  the  gentle¬ 
man  in  question  pooh-poohed.  It 
will  be  remembered  that  the  Mis¬ 
souri  River  did  just  that  little  thing 
not  long  ago  to  disastrous  results. 

Don’t  get  me  wrong,  I  have  met 
some  wonderful  people  in  the  lec¬ 
ture  field  but  it  wasn’t  at  the 
Academy  of  Music  at  Brooklyn 
where  one  high  priestess  looked 
at  me,  then  she  looked  at  me 
again  to  be  sure  she  had  seen 
something  and  said:  “You  know 
Captain  Bryant,  as  a  riverman  I 
think  you  would  be  far  more  enter¬ 
taining  if  you  were  less  polished  and 
not  so  well  educated.”  I  had  to 
laugh  because  I  was  born  on  a 
shanty  boaf  and  never  went  any 
farther  than  the  sixth  grade  in 
school.  Then  she  added:  “You 
would  also  appear  more  authentic 
if  you  were  not  so  short  in  size  and 
had  spent  more  time  on  the  rivers 
you  speak  of.”  The  truth  is,  I  am 
much  taller  than  the  late  Mark 
Twain  was  and  I  have  held  a  mas¬ 
ter’s  and  pilot's  license  from  Pitts¬ 
burgh  to  New  Orleans  for  over  20 
years. 

They  tell  of  an  Incident  that  oc¬ 
curred  at  Philadelphia  where  a 
civic  group  had  engaged  a  Metro¬ 
politan  Opera  star  to  appear  at  a 
convention  at  nine  o’clock  in  the 
morning.  The  ballroom  of  the 
leading  hotel  was  filled  to  capacity 
and  when  Ihe  star  failed  to  appear 
at  the  proper  time,  the  program 
chairman  called  the  agent  and 
asked:  “Where  is  Mr.  So-and-So? 
He  is  supposed  to  sing  at  nine 
o’clock  this  morning.”  And  the 
star’s  secretary  gasped  in  surprise. 
“Nine  o’clock  in  the  morning?  Lis¬ 
ten,  dearie,”  she  said,  "Mr,  So-and- 
So  can’t  even  spit  at  nine  o’clock  in 
the  morning,  let  alone  sing.” 


Change  of  View 


HILDEGARDE 


When  writing  an  article  one  usu¬ 
ally  tries  to  save  the  most  amus¬ 
ing  paragraph  for  the  last  and  here 
it  is.  At  Omaha,  at  the  end  of  my 
lecture  the  applause  was  deafen¬ 
ing  with  the  entire  audience  cry¬ 
ing  “More — more — .”  The  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  organization  demanded 
that  I  play  an  immediate  return 
date.  My  agent  informed  them  that 
this  was  impossible  as  I  had  other 
commitments.  The  president 
threatened  to  take  his  business  to 
another  bureau  if  they  couldn’t 
have  me  back  right  away.  It  was 
finally  agreed  upon  that  I  was  to 
open  their  lecture  series  the  next 
fall. 

That  summer  when  my  agent 
sent  them  a  contract  they  returned 
it  unsigned  and  wrote  across  the 
back:  “If  you  don’t  mind,  we’d  like 
to  have  someone  else  in  the  place 
of  Capt.  Billy  Bryant  as  we  have 
decided  that  we  didn’t  like  him.” 


Cornpone  Carson  to  Cap 

Hollywood. 

Joe  Carson,  20-year-old  enter¬ 
tainer  from  Holliday,  Tex.,  has 
been  signed  to  a  five-year  Capitol 
recording  contract  by  Ken  Nelson, 
country  &  western  artists  &  reper¬ 
toire  producer  for  the  label.  Car- 
son  is  a  protege  of  Cap’s  hillbilly 
howler,  Hank  Thompson. 

Carson  plays,  both  guitar  and 
violin. 
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Circus;  Jfolfe  3n  1056:  &orrotol?ut  J|o 

Even  the  Elephants  Sensed  the  Uneasiness— High  Promise  at  Season’s  Start  Turned  Sour— Union  Pickets,  Divided 
Gounseis,  No  Lithographing,  Dubious  Showmanship  Haunt  Tented  Show  Diz- Hopes  for  Comeback  in  1957 


ABOUT  THE  AUTHORS 

Claire  and  Tony  Conway  who  met  and  married  in 
the  circus  environment  are  purely  enthusiasts  for 
the  medium,  and  not  themselves  participants,  save 
as  friends  of  great  numbers  of  performers  and 
handlers  on  nearly  all  the  shows . 

Claire  Conway  is  the  daughter  of  James  Waldo 
Fawcett  of  International  News  Service.  She  wrote 
a  book  about  her  romance  and  marriage  with  a  fel¬ 
low-zealot,  “We  Fell  in  Love  With  the  Circus/’  Her 
husband  came  by  his  sentiments  in  boyhood  as  the 
nephew  of  a  former  circus  operator. 

The  couple  bring  a  special  attitude  to  the  de¬ 
pressing  events  of  circus  economics  during  the  year 
just  closed. 


The  year  1956  was  a  confusing  one  for  people  who,  like 
ourselves,  love  the  circus.  And  the  amazing  thing  is  that 
there  seemed  every  reason  for  the  season  to  be  one  of 
the  best  in  the  history  of  the  tented  amusement  world. 

But,  let’s  see  just  what  happened: 
Back  in  March,  Ringling-Barnum 
began  what  seemed  to  the  tourist  on¬ 
lookers  a  completely  normal  re¬ 
hearsal  period.  The  showfolk,  how¬ 
ever,  sensed  something  was  brewing. 
For  one  thing,  veteran  workingmen 
were  grumbling  about  the  letting  out 
of  a  number  of  men  just  before 
Christmas, 

Rehearsals  went  nicely  however. 
Under  the  direction  of  Dick  and  Edie 
Barstow  the  four  productions  shaped 
up  quickly.  Of  course  both  Pat  Valdo 
and  Bob  Dover  were  much  in  evi- 


Clalre  Conway 


dence.  Also  there  was  the  usual  gagging  among  the  per¬ 
formers  as  they  sat  upon  the  fence  of  the  “Little  Garden” 
or  lounged  in  the  seats  at  the  far  end  of  the  practice  area: 


There  was  talk  about  the  apparent  disinterest  of  John 
Ringling  North  for  he  not  only  remained  away  from  the 
rehearsals  but  also  eliminated  his  usual  tours  of  the 
grounds  and  even  dispensed  with  riding  his  favorite  horse. 
The  veteran  clown  Paul  Jerome  called  attention  to  an 
unusual  fact.  “They’re  not  doing  any  painting  this  sea¬ 
son,”  he  noted,  “I  can’t  remember  when  there  wasn’t 
painting  of  some  kind  for  the  new  tour.” 

Staff  changes  continued  to  occur.  It  was  seldom  clear 
what  they  signified.  It  was  a  shock  when  that  no  longer 
could  there  be  kitchen  facilities  on  the  sleepers  or  any 
electrical  fixtures  or  appliances. 


|  Animals  Sensed  Human  Unease _ { 


Perhaps  animals  do  sense  the  tensions  and  uneasiness 
of  humans.  At  any  rate,  during  one  rehearsal  session  the 
elephants  were  every  bit  as  uneasy  as  the  showfolk  and 
took  off  in  what  might  have  been  a  dangerous  stampede. 
Fortunately  elephant  boss,  Benny  White,  and  his  boys 
were  right  on  the  job  and  headed  off  the  pachyderms. 

News  from  other  shows  at  this  time  was  favorable. 
Clyde  Beatty  had  plans  for  featuring  Video’s  “Cisco  Kid,” 
Duncan  Renaldo.  And  he  had  leased  concession  rights  to 
a  new  company  headed  by  Frank  McClosky,  Walter  Ker- 
nan,  and  Willis  Lawson — all  of  whom  had  been  Ringling 
staffers. 

Floyd  King  and  Arnold  Maley,  co-owners  of  the  King 
Bros,  title,  had  revealed  that  they  would  have  two  sepa¬ 
rate  and  complete  motorized  shows  on  the  road  during 
’56,  each  bearing  the  King  title.  Preparations  were  al¬ 
ready  underway  for  both  units  to  take  to  the  nation’s 
highways. 

So  it  was  that  Ringling  completed  its  rehearsals  and 
loaded  for  its  trip  northward.  If  the  show  went  out  un¬ 
painted  spirits  were  high  and  everyone  hoped  that  the 
season  would  be  a  good  one.  The  arrival  of  the  “big  one” 
in  Manhattan  was  normal — to  a  point.  Pickets  of  the 
Teamsters’  and  Performers’  unions  appeared  almost  at 
once  and  made  impossible  the  delivery  of  the  earth  meant 
to  surface  the  arena  floor.  And  the  unions  also  tried  to 
prevent  the  already  heavily  publicized  television  preview 
of  the  ’56  show.  But  the  heavy  equipment  was  installed 
in  time  and  the  show  went  on— without,  among  others, 
Emmett  Kelly  who  had  been  “pulled”  by  AGVA. 

Opening  night  was  to  have  been  another  of  those  “star 
studded  extravaganzas”  that  various  outstanding  chari¬ 
table  and  health  organizations  have  sponsored  in  recent 
years.  This  time  it  was  the  turn  of  the  Police  Athletic 
League.  However,  the  stars  were  prohibited  from  appear¬ 
ing,  and  the  full  house  saw  an  old-fashioned  Circus  open¬ 
ing  night..  That  in  itself  may  well  have  pleased  more 
people  than  it  disappointed  press  agents. 

|  Picket  Lines  and  Road  Woes _ [ 

Two  days  later,  after  court  action  on  the  part  of  both 
the  circus  corporation  and  the  unions,  regular  picketing 
of  Madison  Square  Garden  began.  AGVA  pulled  featured 
clown,  Otto  Griebling,  and  the  show’s  new  announcer- 
ringmaster,  Preston  Lambert.  Still  later,  Felix  Adler  and 
others  were  also  pulled.  But  the  show,  as  usual,  was  so  big 
and  so  fast  moving  that  the  public  did  not  miss  those  who 
had  gone. 

But  the  boxoffice  began  to  suffer.  Some  undoubtedly 
feared  the  picket  lines,  others  respected  them.  Whatever 
the  reasoning,  the  “take”  dropped  from  that  of  previous 
years.  But  the  show  kept  giving  its  scheduled  two-a-day. 

In  the  course  of  the  Garden  date  the  total  of  people 
leaving  the  show  reached  12  or  more.  And  other  shows 
were  now  having  difficulties.  Hardly  had  the  Beatty  show 
taken  to  the  road  in  mid-March  before  acts  began  leaving. 
Soon  AGVA  called  a  full-fledged  strike.  At  the  same  time 
first  one  and  then  the  second  of  the  King  Bros;  shows 
encountered  difficulties.  There  were  shortages  of  help, 
equipment  was  left  behind,  the  band  left  one  unit. 

The  Cristiani,  Mills  Bros.,  Kelly-Miller,  Hunt’s,  Hagen 
Bros.  Circuses  and  a  new  show,  Leonard  Bros.,  were  all 
on  the  road  by  the  end  of  April  as  were  smaller  outfits. 


By  CLAIRE  AND  TONY  CONWAY 

None  of  these  truck  shows  seemed  to  experience  any  prob¬ 
lems. 

The  Beatty  show  was  forced  to  close  at  Burbank,  Cal.,  on 
May  9.  The  King  units  somehow  managed  to  keep  going. 
Ringling  by  now  knew  that  it  faced  a  “day  and  date” 
battle  with  a  union  operated  show  in  Boston.  This  AGVA- 
Teamsters  effort  was  setting  the  two  groups  back  at  least 
$25,000. 


J_ _ Circus  ‘Sell’  Via  Ad  Agency! _  | 

By  this  time  it  was  known  that  some  equipment  for  the 
Ringling  “under  canvas”  season  had  been  repaired  and/or 
painted.  And  the  tents,  seat  wagons,  cookhouse,  etc., 
rolled  northward  to  Baltimore,  while  the  show  was  still 
playing  Boston. 

'‘The  Greatest”  had  still  another  problem  on  its  hands 
— the  question  of  what  was  the  best  way  to  advertise  in 
’56.  Gone  was  the  advance  car,  cut  to  a  bare  minimum 
was  the  billing  crew.  Gone  also  were  top  publicists  Frank 
Braden,  Allen  Lester,  Bill  Fields,  and  their  radio-tv 
cohorts,  Bev  Kelley  and  Charlie  Schuler. 

You  could  cross  the  city  of  Baltimore  and  see  less  than 
a  dozen  window  lit'hos.  Newspaper,  radio  and  tv  adver¬ 
tising  were  now  in  the  hands  of  an  advertising  agency! 

-  The  show  did  less  business  in  Baltimore  than  in  pre¬ 
vious  years.  But  whether  it  was  the  union  problem,  the 
lack  of  advertising,  some  purely  local  condition,  or  a  com¬ 
bination  of  these  factors  is  hard  to  say. 

The  situation  was  the  same  in  Washington.  And  here 
the  elephants  again  showed  their  awareness  of  the  un¬ 
easiness  about  them  by  another,  though  smaller,  stampede. 
An  assistant  to  the  then  executive  director  came  to  check 
on  the  matter.  But  he  had  never  seen  a  circus,  let  alone  a 
big  top,  before  that  week  and  he  gazed  about  him  with 
uncertainty  before  asking  a  trouper.  “Everything’s  al¬ 
right,  isn’t  it?” 

One  night  during  the  Washington  date  it  rained  and  the 
new  wardrobe  boss  splashed  out  in  the  mud  to  entreat  the 
various  drivers — veterans  of  a  lifetime  in  the  business 
for  the  most  part — to  “please  allow  the  performers  to  get 
on  and  off  in  a  dry  spot.  The  wardrobe  must  not  get 
soiled,  you  know.” 

Ringling  moved  on  for  its  week  in  Philadelphia.  A 
string  of  one-nighters  lay  beyond.  The  Beatty  show  had 
returned  to  its  Deming,  New  Mexico,  quarters.  Plans 
were  underway,  it  was  reported,  for  a  reorganization  of 
the  show.  And  now  the  King  units  were  in  the  courts  in 
bankruptcy  proceedings.  A  receiver  was  named  and  the 
two  units  were  permitted  to  continue  their  tours. 

Circusdom’s  elder  statesman,  Charles  T.  Hunt,  reported 
that  his  fine  show  was  experiencing  good  business  almost 
everywhere.  The  remainder  of  the  nation’s  under-canvas 
and  indoor-stadium  shows  continued  to  find  the  season  a 
good  one  and  the  country  seeking  good  circus  entertain¬ 
ment. 

After  several  attempts  to  keep  the  King  units  going, 
the  court  decided  to  halt  the  two  shows.  But  immediately 
former  employees  formed  a  new  show,  Barney  Bros.,  and 
leased  King  equipment  and  hired  King  acts.  The  property 
of  the  King  company  was  spread  all  over  the  map; — a 
truck  left  here,  a  cage  there,  an  elephant  in  this  zoo,  a 
calliope  in  some  other  place.  And  the  receiver  had  to  at¬ 
tempt  to  get  all  this  together. 

John  Ringling  North  appeared  on  his  show  at  Alliance, 
Ohio,  on  Sunday,  July  15.  He  had  been  on  the  show  on 
only  one  or  two  other  occasions  all  season  long.  Shortly 
after  his  arrival  word  came  from  his  private  car,  Jomar, 
that  the  show  would  go  home  at  the  conclusion  of  the  date 
in  Pittsburgh  on  July  16. 

j _ The  Thing  That  Couldn’t  Happen _ [ 

Everyone  had  asked  “How  long  can  it  keep  going?  Can 
the  show  finish  the  season?”  Everyone  had  expected  an 
early  close  the  year  before.  It  hadn’t  come.  They  had 
expected  it  day  after  day  throughout  the  '56  season.  Now, 
suddenly,  it  bad  happened.  And  no  one  could  believe  it. 

We  had  been  with  the  show  at  quarters,  during  part  of 
the  Madison  Square  Garden  date,  at  Baltimore  and  Wash¬ 
ington.  When  we  learned  that  the  trains  would  pass 
through  the  Potomac  Yards,  just  outside  Washington,  we 
dropped  everything  and  went  over.  In  fact,  we  spent 
the  whole  night  in  the  yards  and  visited  with  friends  and 
acquaintances  on  each  of  the  three  sections. 

On  their  way  back  to  Sarasota,  everyone  was  as  in  a 
daze,  unbelieving.  It  simply  couldn’t  happen  to  “The 
Greatest  Show  On  Earth.”  One  girl  told  us:  “I’ve  been 
on  the  biggest  and  the  smallest.  A  show  like  this  one 
simply  cannot  close  for  good  overnight.  Small  shows 
might — maybe — but  even  they  can’t.  This  can’t  be  the  end; 
It  must  come  back!!” 

No  one  was  sorry  for  themselves.  Each  spoke  of  the 
problems  of  the  others.  All  were  sure  it  would,  in  the 
long  run,  work  out  alright.  They  told,  for  example,  of 
that  remarkable  day  when,  it  being  impossible  to  set  up 
the  seat  wagons  in  the  big  top,  a  total  of  9,000  (yes,  nine 
thousand)  people  had  stood  for  two  performances  of  the 
show.  “Who  says,”  they  asked,  “that  the  tented  circus  is 
dead?” 

Something  amazing  had  occurred  at  almost  the  same 
time  Ringling  closed.  It  was  an  announcement  that  the 
Beatty  show  had  become  the  property  of  former  Ringling- 


Logical  Question 

Lapidus  owned  a  factory.  He  was  very  kind  and  gener¬ 
ous  to  his  employees,  but  he  insisted  that  they  arrive  at 
work  promptly  at  9  a.  m.  One  day  his  bookkeeper  came 
into  the  factory  at  16:30  a.  m.  His  eyes  were  black  and 
blue,  his  nose- was  broken, -he  looked,  like- he  had  been 
hit  by  a  train.  Lapidus,  very  angry  at  the  tardy  book¬ 
keeper,  demanded,  “Give  an  explanation!”  The  book¬ 
keeper  said,  “I  fell  out  of  a  four-story  window.”  Lapidus 
said,  “And  that  took  you  an  hour  and  a  half?”  Lou  Holtz. 


ites  Frank  McClosky,  Walter  Kernan,  and  their  associates. 
They  had  bought  the  interest  of  another  former  Ringling 
official,  Arthur  M.  Concello,  they  said,,  in  order  to  protect 
the  interest  they  already  held  in  the  Beatty  show  through 
their  concession  company. 

The  former  King  show  was  alternately  on  and  off  the 
road  in  the  meantime.  Now  a  great  amount  of  animals 
and  equipment  were  reclaimed  by  Paul  Kelly,  Peru,  Indi¬ 
ana,  circus  man,  acting  for  the  previous  owner,  Wirtz  and 
Norris,  who  had  sold  former  assets  of  their  Cole  Bros. 
Circus  to  King.  Yet  another  King  outgrowth,  The  Maley 
Circus,  was  to  keep  on  touring. 

We  kept  track  of  the  Maley  route  and,  when  it  came 
within  driving  distance,  set  out  to  find  it.  It  was  a  Monday 
and  the  show  was  to  play  Vienna,  Virginia,  a  sponsored 
date  for  the  local  fire  dept.  But  there  were  no  tents  on 
the  lot,  no  “chalk”  directions  on  the  roads  into  the  town, 
no  sighs  that  a  Maley  Circus  existed.  Days  later  we 
learned  that  the  show  had  stranded,  leaving  equipment 
in  at  least  three  different  towns. 

In  September  the  final  chapter  of  the.  King  story  was 
written.  First  came  news  that  the  James  E.  Strates  Shows, 
an  outstanding  eastern  railroad  carnival,  had  bought  three 
elephants,  a  hippo,  a  polar  bear,  two  lions,  two  hyenas, 
and  a  quantity  of  trucks  to  be  used  in  transporting  the  ani¬ 
mals. 

Then  came  word  of  an  auction  at  the  Macon,  Ga.,  quar¬ 
ters  of  the  King  show.  Valuable  items  went  for  ridiculous 
prices.  For  example,  two  ornamental  chariots  brought 
$35,  a  complete  set  of  ring  curbs  went  for  only  $2  per 
ring,  and  a  large  box  of  wardrobe  and  costumes  brought 
only  50  cents. 

September  also  brought  the  death  of  an  indoor  circus 
pioneer,  Col.  Robert  H.  Morton,  co-owner  with  George 
Hamid  of  the  Hamid-Morton  Circus  at  the  age  of  61  at 
his  Miami  home.  Bob  Morton  had  first  attempted  an  in¬ 
door  circus  back  in  1916  and  had  been  instrumental  in 
bringing  that  phase  of  the  business  to  its  present  heights. 

Reports  from  the  under-canvas  circuses  still  on  the  road 
continued  good.  We  visited,  for  example,  the  Mills  Bros. 
Circus  for  three  days  or  more.  There  was  indeed  a  slight 
shortage  of  help,  but  the  houses  were  good  and  the  season 
was  successful.  The  show  was,  in  fact,  already  planning 
for  the  ’57  tour. 

The  tented  shows  were  getting  excellent  publicity  in  the 
wake  of  Ringling’s  early  closing.  And  in  so  doing  they 
were  calling  the  turn  on  the  daily  press  and  the  news 
magazines  that  spoke  of  the  “death  of  the  big  top.”  The 
public  press  simply  could  not  understand  that  the  words 
“big  top”  refer  to  the  main  tent  of  each  and  every  tented 
circus  and  not  to  the  Ringling  show,  which  may  be 
termed  “the  big  one,”  “Big  Bertha,”  “The  Greatest,”  etc., 
if  any  such  title  is  needed. 


I 


What  Does  Future  Promise? 


i 


Now  it  is  December.  Only  the  indoor  shows  are  touring 
at  the  moment.  The  Orrin  Davenport,  Hamid-Morton, 
Polack  Bros.,  Tom  Packs,  and  Frank  Wirth  presentations 
continue  to  prosper.  Other  smaller  indoor  units  also  are 
doing  nicely.  But  the  success  of  these  ventures  does  not 
spell  disaster  for  the  under-canvas  organization. 

Already  there  has  been  indication  that  the  Beatty  show 
is  about  to  make  improvements  while  at  its  new  Sarasota 
quarters.  The  management  views  next  season  as  another 
success  story. 

Mills,  Hunt,  Kelly-Miller  and  other  shows  will  continue 
to  pull  in  the  public.  And  the  possibility  of  a  new  motor¬ 
ized  show,  first  mentioned  last  summer,  under  the  own¬ 
ership  of  St.  John  Terrell,  the  music  circus  impresario,  has 
stimulated  the  imagination  of  those  who  see  the  one-ring 
.  circus  as  a  much  needed  addition  to  the  nation's  shows. 

Throughout  the  entire  ’56  season  one  name  was  heard 
often,  but  always  unofficially,  always  as  a  visitor.  It  was 
the  name  of  master  showman  Arthur  M.  Concello.  He 
was  said  to  have  visited  just  about  every  circus  there  is. 
He  was  rumored  to  be  interested  in  buying  all  or  some 
part  of  the  control  of  innumerable  shows.  And  many 
suggested  he  still  retained  an  interest  in  the  rejuvenated 
and  successful  Beatty  show  now  operated  by  his  former 
lieutenants. 

But  Art  Concello  turned  up  at  the  Waldorf-Astoria  in 
the  days  when  John  North  and  Bill  Veeck  were  reported 
to  be  discussing  the  possibility  of  a  deal  for  Ringling- 
Barnum.  And  now  he  is  Executive  Director  of  The  Great¬ 
est  Show  On  Earth.  He  is  committed,  Concello  says,  to 
rebuilding  the  Ringling  organization  as  a  new  type  of 
railroad  show. 

The  new  Ringling  is  said  to  be  built  to  move  on  15  bal¬ 
loon  top  box  cars  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad.  All 
floats  and  other  equipment  are  supposed  to  be  built  to  fit 
the  measurements  of  these  cars.  Some  22  elephants  and 
70  horses  are  in  prospect.  An  additional  15  cars,  sjrstem- 
owried  sleepers,  will  carry  personnel.  The  menagerie  will 
be  used  only  at  New  York  and  Boston. 

A  three-tour  season  has  been  planned  for  Ringling 
in  ’57  in  which  the  show  would  open  at  Madison  Square 
Garden  in  April  and  then  play  Boston,  Philadelphia,  Bal¬ 
timore,  Washington,  Raleigh,  Charlotte,  and  Montgomery 
before  returning  to  Sarasota  for  the  summer.  The  second 
tour  would  begin  in  mid-September  apd  continue  through 
mid-December.  After  Christmas  in  Sarasota,  the  show 
would  have  its  third  tour  which  would  conclude  in  March, 
1958,  in  time  for  rehearsals,  etc.,  for  the  new  '58  tour. 

Circuses  of  all  types  live  hard  and  die  harder.  John 
North,  himself,  said:  “The  tented  circus,  in  my  opinion,  is 
a  thing  of  the  past.”  But  Ringling-Barnum  will  continue  to 
be  a  factor  ip  the  nation’s  circus  industry  under  any  cir¬ 
cumstances.  And  it  is  not  too  late  for  a  complete  about- 
face  in  which  the  fafniliar  Ringling  train  carries  the  world 
famous  Ringling  big  top. 

What  will  tomorrow  bring?  Who  will  do  what?  How 
will  the  circus  world  fare?  A  great  deal  can  and  probably 
will  occur  between  this  writing  and  the  spring  openings. 
The  season  ahead  will  be  one  to  watch.  Big  things  are 
sure  to  happen  in  the  American  circus.  But  whatever 
may  come,  the  circus  will  survive. 
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Toujours  the  Palace;; 

Legendary  Flagship  of  Bigtime  Vaudeville 
Dominates  the  Nostalgic 
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Glorious  Days  of  Minstrelsy 

•|-  MI~  By  JOE  LAURIE  JR.___ 


Looking  backward  to  the  “good 
old  days’'  of  bigtime  vaudeville, 
B.  F.  Keith’s  Palace  in  Times 
Square^  the  house  built  by  his 
rival,  Martin  Beck,  gains  dimen¬ 
sions  as  a  show  business  legend — 
not  unmixed  with  some  mythology. 
The  Palace  tale  was  outlined  in 
the  Golden  Anniversary  Issue  (and 
on  many  another  occasion)  of  this 
journal,  but  questions  and  interest 
find  no  final  satisfaction.  The  Pal¬ 
ace  remains  the  champ  flagship 
in  the  nostalgia  seas. 

RKO  Theatres  prexy  Sol  A. 
Schwartz,  his  chief  publicist  Harry 
Mandel,  and  latter’s  aide,  Johnny 
Cassidy,  have  been  frequent  au¬ 
thorities,  but  finally,  in  self-de¬ 
fense,  Mandel  and  Cassidy  have 
whipped  up  the  following  facts 
(which  should  be  preserved  by 
archivists): 

The  Palace  cost  nearly  $1,000,000 
when  Martin  Beck  built  it.  First 
bill  March  24,  1913  ($1.50  and  $2 
top)  comprised  the  Palace  Girls, 
dancing  line;  Ota  Gygi,  “Spanish 
court”  violinist;  La  Napierkowska, 
pantomimist  and  dancer;  George 
Ade’s  comedy  skit,  “Speaking  to 
Father,”  with  Milton  Pollack;  “The 
Eternal  Waltz,”  30-people  flash  act 
headed  by  Mabel  Berra  and  Cyril 
Chadwick;  McIntyre  &  Harty  (who 
had  the  dubious  distinction  of  be¬ 
ing  the  first  Palace  act  to  be 
closed  after  the  opening  matinee, 
and  were  replaced  by  monologist 
Taylor  Holmes);  4  Vanis.  wire  act; 
Hy  Mayer,  cartoonist;  Ed  Wynn, 
comedian. 

|  Sarah  Bernhardt  Era  I 

The  Palace  continued  with 
weekly  changes  of  bill  until  May  5, 
1913,  when  “The  Divine  One,” 
Sarah  Bernhardt,  opened  there  and 
stayed  for  ZV2  weeks,  closing  in 
midweek  because  of  prebooked 
sailing.  She  established  the  legend 
of  demanding  salary  payment  in 
gold,  $1,000  per  day  ($500  after 
the  matinee  and  $500  after  each 
night  performance),  or  $7,000  a 
week.  She  played  entirely  in 
French,  alternating  “From  the 
Theatre  to  the  Field  of  Honor”  and 
“Camille”  excerpts  in  split-week 
schedulings.  “The  Divine  Sarah” 
had  three  ladies  in  waiting,  and  at 
one  matinee  performance,  Lau- 
rette  Taylor,  Jane  Cowl  and  Elsie 
Janis  did  the  three  bits  as  a  ges¬ 
ture  to  the  great  French  trage¬ 
dienne. 

Lou  Tellegen,  a  Dutch  import 
who  was  to  become  an  American 
matinee  idol  (and  to  commit  sui¬ 
cide)  was  Miss  Bernhardt’s  leading 
man.  The  May  5  bill  comprised 
Sarah  Bernhardt  (with  Tellegen), 
McMahon,  Diamond  &  Clemence, 
Harris,  Boland  &  Holtz,  Joe  Welch, 
Mile.  Fregoleska,  “Poem  in  Mar¬ 
ble,”  Ignatius  Cardosh,  Bartholo- 
mae  Players. 

The  May  12,  1913,  bill:  Sarah 
Bernhardt,  Flanagan  &  Edwards, 
Bell  Family,  The  Stanleys,  Miller- 
ship  Sisters,  Nat  Wills,  White  & 
Caine  in  “Cherie,”  Vera  Michelena. 

May  19  bill:  Sarah  Bernhardt, 
Lyons  &  Yosco,  Hopkins  &  Axtell, 
Owen  McGiveney,  Bessie  Wynn, 
W.  C.  Fields,  Gould  &  Ashlyn, 
Bobbie  Gordone,  Bernivici  Bros. 
And  the  half-week  bill  comprised 
Miss  Bernhardt,  Billy  B.  Van  & 
Beaumont  Sisters,  Ethel  Green, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  Barry,  Isabel! 
D’Armond  &  Frank  Carter,  Mykoff 
&  v?nity.  the  Gee  Jays. 

When  the  Palace  reopened  Sept. 
1.  1913,  Fritzi  Scheff  headed  the  bdl 
supported  by  Minnie  Dupree,  Hor- 
a" '  Goldin.  Julius  Tannen,  Mel¬ 
ville  &  Higgins  Wm.  A.  Weston 
Co.,  Clara  Inge,  Pernkoff  &  xlose, 
Laddie  Cliff.  Mr  and  Mrs.  Gordon 
Wile. 

In  the  frontal  booking  attack  at 
W  llie  Hammerstein’s  Victoria, 
which  heretofore  got  the  Keith 
booking  franchise,  the  Palace  came 
under  B.  F.  Keith’s  direction  Nov. 
10,  1913  with  this  bill:  Lillian  Lor¬ 
raine,  Clarke  &  Hamilton,  Ross  & 
Fenton,  4  Fords,  Charles  Kellog, 
Mile.  Storey  &  Co.,  Ida  O’Day. 
Kimberly  &  Mohr,  Herbert  & 
Goldsmith. 

Some  W2  years  after  the  Divine 
One’s  initial  Palace  impact  she 
returned  Dec.  17,  1917  for  a  three- 
week  stay  with  the  first  supporting  ( 
bill  comprising  Gordon  &  Rica, 
Gallagher  &  LeMaire,  Lyons  & 


Yosco,  Belle  Baker,  Cameron  Sis¬ 
ters  &  Daniels,  Frank  Carter, 
Brendel  &  Burt,  Mario  Lo.  Second 
week  (Dec,  24)  saw  Belle  Baker 
moved  up  to  subfeature  Mme. 
Bernhardt  and  the  Hon.  Francis 
Brent  (an  alderman  routine),  Dun¬ 
bar’s  Misses,  Eddie  Borden,  Em¬ 
mett  Corrigan,  Robert  E.  Keene, 
Miss  Jordon,  Lydell  &  Higgins, 
Stewart  &  Downing  the  rest  of  the 
bill.  The  Dec.  31  show  in  support 
oi  Miss  Bernhardt  held  Parish  & 
Peru,  Donohue  &  Stewart,  Haurko 
Onuki,  Robert  E.  Keene,  Paul 
Dickey,  Pat  Rooney  &  Marion 
Bent,  Fox  &  Pollock,  Mme.  Jewell. 

j  Louis  Sobol  Finaied  It  1 

For  a  theatre  whose  entire  life¬ 
span  as  a  bigtime  flagship  was  con¬ 
siderably  less  than  a‘  quarter-of- 
a-century,  its  impact  as  a  golden 
stairway  to  perennial  memory  is 
surprising.  Actually  the  last 
straight  vaudeville  bill  at  the 
Palace  began  July  9,  1932  with 
columnist  Louis  Sobol  as  headliner 
and  support  comorising  The  In¬ 
genues,  Diamond  Boys,  Fred  Keat¬ 
ing,  Leon  Janney,  Ross  Wyse  Jr., 
Richy  Craig  Jr.,  Seiler  &  Wills, 
Pepito.  (This  was  in  the  era  of  the 
Broadway  columnists  making  vaude 
and  vaudfilm  personals  on  the 
calculated  “surmise”  that  grateful 
actors,  to  whom  the  newspapermen 
had  been  “nice”  over  the  years, 
would  “drop  in”  for  a  “lil  thank- 
you”— actually  a  cuffo  benefit  to! 
show  their  appreciation.  Thus,  in 
a  little  more  than  19  years  the 
cycle  traversed  from  that  initial 
Ota  Gygi-Ed  Wynn-Hy  Mayer- 
Taylor  Holmes  bill  to  Louis  Sobol 
&  Co.) 

While  holdovers  —  or  quick  re¬ 
turns  on  bigtime  shows — were  an 
accepted  accolade  for  some  partic¬ 
ular  headliner,  it  was  not  until  the 
inroads  of  the  picture  business  in 
the  mid-1920s,  which  marked  the 
beginning  of  the  end  of  vaudeville, 
that  the  Keith-Albee  management 
started  to  book  highpowered  bills 
to  offset  (1)  the  film  competition 
and/or  (2)  the  then  surfing  Publix 
units  and  kindred  vaudfilm  com¬ 
binations. 

When  vaude  was  king  the-  bills 
cost  $10,000  to  $12,000  and  at. $2 
top  the  Palace  clocked  a  regular 
$500,000  a  year  profit.  But  as  the 
show  costs  pyramided  the  profits 
dwindled  and  it  was  inevitable 
that  the  Palace  would  either  have 
to  go  vaudfilm  or  straight  film.  It 
did  both  as  the  ensuing  chronology 
will  indicate. 

But  before  the  beginning  of  the 


JIMMIE  KOMACK 

Milltown  pills  or  flip  your  lid,  I 
love  my  Ego  but  oh  you  Id!  Rising 
still  my  comedy  star  while  lay  folk 
wonder  what  you  are.  Fame  to¬ 
morrow,  what’s  today,  William  Mor¬ 
ris  or  MCA?  For  further  verse,  sung 
in  high  tenor  contact  me  through 
Bobby  Brenner. 


end  there  were  some  memorable 
longruns,  such  as  Frank  Fay’s  8- 
week  run,  May  24-July  12,  1926. 
A  Lou  Holtz-Lyda  Roberti-William 
Gaxton  package  also  had  an  8-week 
run  at  the  Palace  July  11-Aug.  29, 
1931,  joined  by  Kate  Smith  on 
their  fourth  week.  Miss  Smith  was 
to  set  an  alltime  2-a-day  record  by 
remaining  10  weeks  at  the  Palace 
from  Aug.  1-Oct.  3,  1931. 

She  was  succeeded  by  an  Eddie 
Cantor  -  George  Jessel  -  Burns  & 
Allen  package  which  remained 
intact  for  9  weeks  at  the  Palace 
Oct.  31-Dec.  26,  1931,  supported 
by  the  Benny  Meroff  orch  and  his 
orchestra,  Janet  Reade,  Serge 
Flash  and  the  3  Rhythm  Dancers. 

|  First  Vaudfilm  Bill  | 

The  Palace’s  first  vaudfilm  policy 
July  16,  1932  (following  Sobol’s 
show)  continued  until  Nov.  12  that 
year,  at  which  date  Eddie  Cantor, 
in  the  Samuel  Goldwyn  production 
of  “Kid  From  Spain,”  again  shifted 
the  Palace,  this  time  into  straight 
pictures,  continuing  until  Jan.  7, 
1933. 

The  Palace  then  essayed  two-a- 
day  vaudfilm,  lasting  only  four 
weeks  from  Jan.  7-Feb.  4,  1933. 
The  last  two-a-day  bill  accompany¬ 
ing  a  feature  film  constituted 
Benny  Leonard,  Bobby  Murphy, 
Arnaut  Bros.,  Felovis,  Walter 
Powell  &  Co.  and  Maria  Gamba- 
relli  —  only  six  acts  as  against 
the  traditional  eight  act  bigtime 
straight  vaudeshows. 

The  Palace  essayed  a  straight  pix 
policy  from  Feb.  11-April  29,  1933 
and  found  it  needed  something 
(Continued  on  page  277) 


Dear  Editor  of  Variety: 

I  kinda  pride  myself  on  my 
knowledge  of  minstrelsy.  I  was  al¬ 
ways  interested  in  it,  and  when  I 
played  on  bills  with  minstrel  men 
I  would  inhale-  cork!  I  listened  for 
hours  and  days  to  minstrel  show 
stories.  I  was  privileged  and  hon¬ 
ored  to  know  some  of  the  greatest 
of  them  and  many  were'  my  very 


This  was  the  late  Joe  Laurie 
Jr.’s  last  columnar  writing  for 
Variety. 


dear  friends.  When  I  was  married, 
George  Thatcher,  one  of  the  great 
names  of  minstrelsy,  who  was  on 
the  bill  with  us,  gave  me  a  lot  of 
good  advice.  I  knew  and  worked 
on  the  bill  with  the  greatest  soft- 
shoe  dancer  in -the  world,  George 
Primrose,  and  •  later  'with  Mrs. 
Primrose  who  took  over  the  act 
when  George  joined  the  Big  Pa¬ 
rade.  I  spent  over  two  hours  with 
Dave  Mallen  visiting  Barney  Fagan 
at  the  Percy  Williams  Home  and 
listened  to  his  fabulous  stories 
about  minstrelsy.  Barney  was  also 
one  of  the  great  softshoe  dancers 
and  producers.  Eddie  Horan,  the 
double-cane  dancer,  was  in  my 
“Memory  Lane”  act,  as  was  Gus 
Hill,  who  owned  a  few  minstrel 
shows,  and  also  Clarence  Marks, 
an  old  minstrel  boy.  Arthur  Rigby 
was  a  close  and  dear  friend.  It 
was  Rigby,  when  a  young  priest 
in  Paterson,  N.  J.,  came  to  give 
him  the  last  rites,  asked  to  have 
Father  Leonard,  from  St.  Mal- 
achy’s,  in  N.  Y.,  do  it.  “But  my 
son,”  sed  the  young  priest,  “It  is 
all  the  same.”  “I  know,  but  Father 
Leonard  can  fireproof  me  better.” 

Dockstader,  Cohan,  Et  Al. 

I  remember  sitting  at  Luchow’s 
with  Sime  Silverman,  founder  of 
Variety,  and  George  Alfred  Clapp, 
better  known  as  Lew  Dockstader, 
telling  us  about  the  terrible  fire  at 
his  home.  By  the  way,  Dockstader 
was  the  highest  salaried  blaokface 
comedian  in  show  biz.  George 
(Honey  Boy)  Evans  tried  to  teach 
me  to  play  checkers  at  the  old 
White  Rats  Club  (over  Churchills); 
he  was  an  expert  at  it.  After  I 
tried  for  abou';  an  hour  he  told  me 
it  was  too  high  class  for  me,  that 
I  should  go  back  to  my  pool  game. 

I  remember  playing  in  a  Friars 
Frolic  afterpiece  written  by 
George  M.  Cohan,  “The  Barber’s 
Ball.”  I  played  the  “wench,”  orig¬ 
inally  played  by  King  (Comfort  &). 
I  remember  the  time  when  George 
M.  had  James  (George  &)  Gorman, 
who  produced  great  musical  shows, 
put  on  a  tambourine  drill  for  our 
first-part  opening  done  by  over  50 
Friars.  George  M.  looked  at  the 
dress  rehearsal  at  the  Metropoli¬ 


tan  Opera  House,  and  not  a  man 
was  in  time  or  on  the  beat  with 
his  tambourine  .  .  .  The  more  we 
rehearsed  the  worse  it  was.  Finally 
Cohan  became  disgusted,  made  a 
speech,  “I’m  leaving  town,  fellers, 

I  won’t  stay  here  and  see  how 
lousy  you  guys  are.  You  let  me  . 
down.  I’ll  never  take  the  rap 
again,  so  long  to  you  and  The 
Friars.”  That  night,  there  never 
was  such  a  precision  tambourine 
drill.  Not  one  mistake.  A  great 
show!  And  the  guy  who  was  going 
to  leave  town  came  back  after  the 
show  and  with  his  crooked  mouth 
and  straight  talk,  sed,  “You  were 
great,  just  great!  I  knew  you’d 
come  through,  you  Friars.  Hon¬ 
est,  you  were  real  good  . . .  thanks.” 

More  Names 

So  many  minstrel  greats  who 
were  and  are  my  friends  for  many 
years  come  back  to  mind.  Al  Jol- 
son  (I  wrote  his  radio  shows),  Wil¬ 
lis  B.  Swetnam  (one  of  the  great¬ 
est))  at  the  Lambs.  I  knew  Frank 
Dumont  who  kept  minstrelsy  in 
Philadelphia  for  nearly  40  years, 

I  would  visit  backstage  with  him, 
Hugh  Dougherty  and  Eddie  Cas¬ 
sidy — what  a  thrill!  Bert  Swor 
was  an  old  and  dear  friend;  we 
spent  many  summers  together  at 
Lake  Hopatcong  at  Eddie  Miller  s 
cottage  (Eddie  is  a  Dockstader  al¬ 
umnus).  Bert’s  widow,  Amy,  is 
now  happily  married  to  Jack  Nor- 
worth,  who  started  as  a  blackface 
comic,  but  never  played  in  a  min¬ 
strel  show.  Eddie  Leonard,  who 
was  the  essence  of  ministrelsy, 
said  I  was  the  only  man  who  fol¬ 
lowed  him  that  didn't  get  angry 
at  him  because  he  got  so  much 
applause  he  would  stop  the  show. 

I  didn’t  tell  him  that  I  kept  push¬ 
ing  him  out  for  bows  until  he 
milked  ’em  dry,  so  I  could  go  on 
without  them  calling  him  back! 
Earl  Benham,  now  one  of  the  lead¬ 
ing  tailors  of  New  York,  was  a 
great  song-and-dance  man.  Billy 
Beard,  still  around  speaking  at 
dinners,  “Blackface”  Eddie  Ross, 
who  played  the  African  Harp  (the 
banjo);  the  Bowman  Bros,  were 
others.  Also  Johnny  Caine  (his 
wife,  Blanche  Newcomb,  was  the 
daughter  of  the  famous  Bobby 
Newcomb,  one  of  the  great  min¬ 
strel  songwriters);  he  wrote  the 
“Sunflower”  song  for  Billy  Emer¬ 
son  which  made  him  a  star; 
(Blanche  willed  me  some  of  her 
dad’s  songs);  Ideleen  Cotton  (Nick 
Long  &  Ideleen  Cotton)  was  the 
daughter  of  the  famous  Ben  Cot¬ 
ton,  told  me  many  stories  about 
him. 

Two  old  minstrel  friends  still 
around  are  Happy  Benway  and  Al 
Mayo.  I  played  on  the  early  Loew 
bills  with  Johnny  Dove  (great  min-i 
strel  dancer)  .  .  .  Tommy  Hyde 
and  Harlan  Dixon,  Press  El- 
dridge,  Fox  Sc  Ward,  McIntyre  Sc 
Heath,  Matt  Keefe,  the  yodeler,  Joe 
(Rags)  Leighton  with  Bert  &  Frank 
Leighton.  Rags  was  a  wonderful 
hoofer  and  Frank  &  Bert  really 
brought  back  “Frankie  &  Johnny” 
which  was  just  a  fancy-house  song 
before  they  cleaned  it  up  for 
vaude.  Andrew  Mack,  John  Mc- 
Closkey,  great  tenors;  Frank  Mc- 
Nish,  the  great  “Silence  In  Fun” 
man,  who  was  a  headliner  before 
I  was  bom;  Dave  &  Scamp  Mont¬ 
gomery,  also  Fred  Stone  (who  still 
drops  me  a  line  from  his  happy 
home  in  California)  were  others. 
The  Stone  family,  talented  and 
scandal-free,  is  the  kind  of  a  fam¬ 
ily  show  folks  like  to  “point  with 
pride”  to. 

Real  Spendthrift 

John  Fields  (&  Hanson)  told  me 
in  1909  I  was  a  sucker  for  paying 
$1  a  day  for  room  and  board,  that 
I  could  save  money  getting  a  $2 
a  week  room  and  eat  free  lunches. 
He  did  it  for  years.  I  don’t  know 
how  much  dough  he  left  but  I  kept 
squandering  my  buck-a-day  for  a 
room  and  three  meals  a  day.  My 
old  friend,  Dan  Quinlan,  who 
started  as  a  proDerty  man  and 
became  one  of  the  greatest  of 
“Middle  Men”  (Interlocutor)  and 
also  owner  of  many  minstrel  shows, 
was  the  first  to  step  out  of  his 
chair  and  go  down  to  Tambo  and 
Bones  and  talk  to  them.  I  remem¬ 
ber  Dan  on  the  Orpheum  time 
(Dan  Quinlan,  &  Kellar  Mack).  He 
never  took  a  sleeper  but  would 
sleep  in  the  coach.  I  asked  him 
why,  and  he  told  me  he  was  put¬ 
ting  his  kids  through  college  and 
every  penny  counted.  I  believe  he 
had  about  10  kids.  There  are  so 
many  more  that  it  would  take  * 
book — say,  that’s  an  idea! 

Joe  Laurie  Jr. 
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Sophie  Tucker  and  Jolson  Firsts 

Writer  in  the  New  York  Times,  recently  commenting  on  inven¬ 
tion  of  the  phonograph,  cracked:  “Of  course  nobody  listens  to 
Edison’s  cylinders  nowadays.” 

Scribe  would  be  amazed  if  he  knew  how  many  thousands  of 
collectors  cherish  cylinder  “rollers”  and  apparatus  to  play  them. 
Some  have  more  than  100  different  cylinder  machines  and  quite  a 
number  have  thousands  of  records.  Several  dealers  still  do  a  lively 
mail  order  business  in  cyls.  Electrical  pickups  for  playing  them 
have  been  devised,  and  with  these  it  is  apparent  that  tone  quality 
of  the  early  cylinders  was  far  superior  to  disks  of  corresponding 
period.  More  overtones  were  recorded  and  there  was  virtually  no 
surface  noise. 

One  mail  order  man  recently  offered  an  Edison  cylinder  of 
Sophie'  Tucker  singing  “The  Reuben  Rag,”  representing  it  to  be 
vintage  of  1900.  While  she  has  been  entertaining  a  long  time,  Miss 
Tucker  doesn’t  go  that  far  back.  Record  was  released  in  Decem¬ 
ber,  1910,  Edison  supplement,  and  was  one  of  a  set  of  10  recorded 
that  year  when  Miss  Tucker  was  still  comparatively  unknown  and 
just  getting  started.  Edison  oldtimers  recall  she  was  paid  $1,000 
for  the  lot — and,  being  a  cautious  thrush,  insisted  on  receiving 
lump  sum  in  advance  before  she  faced  the  horn.  In  after  years 
Sophie  Tucker,  at  one  time  or  other,  has  disked  for  most  of  the 
companies. 

A1  Jolson’s  first  record  was  issued  by  Victor  in  May,  1912.  It 
combined  George  M.  Cohan’s  “That  Haunting  Melody,”  with  “Rum 
Turn  Tiddle,”  by  Ed  Ma’dden  and  Jean  Schwartz.  Platter  was 
terrific.  Jolson  stayed  with  Victor  a  year,  then  signed  up  exclu¬ 
sively  with  Columbia.  The  late  George  O’Connor,  favorite  White 
House  entertainer  of  every  President  from  McKinley  to  Truman, 
sa>l  Jolson  told  him  he  was  paid  only  $25  for  first  Columbia  wax¬ 
ing.  Sounds  like  something  wrong  with  story,  because  Jolie  was  a 
Winter  Garden  star,  a  big  favorite  on  Victor  and  would  not  con¬ 
ceivably  have  signed  an  exclusive  pact  with  rival  company  at  such 
a  figure. 

He  stayed  with  Columbia  until  1924  when  he  signed  with  Bruns¬ 
wick  at  what  was  said  to  be  biggest  figure  ever  paid  recording  star 
up  to  that  time.  Press  stories  said  $400,000  a  year,  but  figure  was 
probably  hypoed.  Jolson’s  first  Brunswick  records  were  not  big 
sellers,  and  the  company  probably  didn’t  get  its  money  back  on 
contract  until  “Sonny  Boy”  and  “There’s  a  Rainbow  Round  My 
Shoulder,”  smashes  in  1928. 

Incidentally,  collectors  are  sometimes  surprised  to  find  Jolson 
turning  up  on  five-inch,  single-face  “Little  Wonder”  records,  billed 
only  as  “baritone.”  Secret  is  that  Little  Wonders  were  dubbed 
from  Columbias  for  sale  at  10c  each,  and  artists’  names  were  not 
used. 


Gallic  Vaude  Revival  Spurs  Disks 
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BILLY  ECKSTEIN,  ‘BOY  PADEREWSKI,’ 
STILL  ACTIVE  NIGHTLY  IN  MONTREAL- 
REMARKABLE  CAREER  IN  VAUDE  &  CAFES 


By  PAUL  A.  GARDNER 


Paris. 

Disks  have  spun  into  much 
greater  popularity  here  the  last 
year.  The  78  rpm  is  practically 
extinct  in  France;  only  1,000,000 
disks  of  that  speed  were  made  in 
’56  with  almost  all  exported  to  the 
French-speaking  North  African  ter¬ 
ritories.  Over  15,000,000  33  and 
45  rpm  platters  were  made  in  ’56, 
as  against  10,500,000  in  ’55  and  in 
’55  there  were  still  5,000,000  78s 
made.  The  disk  has  worked  hand 
in  hand  with  the  rebirth  of  the 
music  hall  here  which  has  boosted 
the  singer  to  the  undisputed  head 
of  all  house  bills. 

The  Pathe-Marconi  and  Philips 
disk  companies  still  head  the  field, 
but  many  new  labels,  plus  a  flock  of 
the  established  ones,  have  a  good 
place  in  the  field.  Odeon,  RCA, 
Decca,  Ducretet-Thompson  have 
their  share  of  pop  and  classic  biz, 
while  Vogue,  Barclay,  Vega,  Dis- 
cophiles,  Pantheon,  President,  Ver¬ 
sailles  are  coming  in  big  with  new 
young  pop  discoveries  and  a  heavy 
hand  in  the  Gallic  and  U.S.  jazz 
field. 

An  effort  is  being  made  to  cut 
down  the  exorbitant  disk  prices." 
Use  of  finer  grooves  has  led  to 
classic  works  being  brought  down 
to  $3.50  from  $7,  with  the  whole 
musical  piece  intact.  Lower-priced 
phonographs  are  also  expected, 
and  a  boom  is  foreseen  for  ’57. 

SACEM  (Societe  Des  Auteurs, 
Compositeurs  et  Editeurs  De  Mu- 
sique),  Gallic  version  of  ASCAP, 
though  not  disclosing  any  statis¬ 
tics,  says  it  was  a  fine  year  for 
the  Gallic  “chanson”  also.  But 
some  songwriters  were  not  as  op¬ 
timistic.  As  in  all  walks  of  show 
biz,  it  is  felt  that  the  more  na¬ 
tional  a  song  the  more  interna¬ 
tional  its  chances.  They  point  at 
“Poor  People  of  Paris”  and  “Au¬ 
tumn  Leaves”  hits,  while  the  many 
Latino,  swing  and  rock  ’n’  roll  imi¬ 
tations  never  get  out  of  France. 

|  Disks  Sold  In  Lobbies  \ 

With  vaudeville  now  again  an 
important  part  of  show  biz,  it  has 
had  a  telling  effect  on  songs.  Disks 
are  sold  in  all  house  lobbies  fol¬ 
lowed  by  special  fan  mags.  Olympia 
is  the  house  flagship  and  the  Gallic 
equivalent  of  the  old  Palace,  Di¬ 
rector  Bruno  Coquatrix  feels  he 
can  now  afford  to  invite  the  top 
U.S.  talent.  He  thinks  that  his 
immense  house  can,  pay  up  to 
$10,000  per  week  for  a  top  name. 

Bobino  remains  a  solid  nabe 


house,  while  Pacra  is  an  oldtime 
house  used  for  breaking  in  new 
acts.  Alhambra  is  back,  housing 
the  Maurice  Chevalier  show,  and 
and  will  stay  on  at  a  sort  of  unit 
vaude  house  basis  with  more  am¬ 
bitious  programming:  Moulin 
Rouge  is  essentially  a  vaude  caba¬ 
ret,  and  the  Lido  uses  acts  but  no 
big  names  in  its  yearly  extrava¬ 
ganzas.  Add  to  this  the  one-ring 
circuses,  Medrano  and  Cirque 
D’Hiver,  and  Paris  has  plenty  of 
playing  time  for  acts  and  names. 

The  lamentable  quality  of  the 
Gallic  musical  theatre,  mainly  vin¬ 
tage  operettas,  rarely  put  songs 
into  the  hit  status.  There  have 
been  attempts  to  make  progressive 
inroads  on  the  musical  comedy 
setup,  but  since  it  appeals  mainly 
to  a  provincial  trade,  it  will  take 
a  daring  promoter  to  take  the  first 
step.  Plans  to  import  U.S.  musi¬ 
cals  from  London,  intact,  for  a  few 
performance  may  make  the  first 
dent  to  lead  to  the  much  needed 
revolution  in  musicals  here. 

J _ Jukes  Growing _ | 

Jukeboxes  are  growing  but  still 
are  negligible,  and  films  also  help 
launch  songs  but  hot  on  a  big 
scale.  In  the  longhair  field,  Paris 
is  still  an  important  prestige  cen¬ 
tre  and  most  of  the  big  names  play 
it  at  least  once  a  year.  Fees  may 
not  be  as  high  as  elsewhere,  but 
there  is  a  youthful  crpwd  and 
an  enthusiasm  that  still  makes 
Paris  a  classical  music  mecca.  Four 
symphony  orchs,  operating  on  a 
cooperative  level,  make  up  the 
basis  of  the  annual  season  here, 
which  runs  from  October  to  April. 
Orchestras  are  the  Conservatoire 
headquartered  for  weekly  concerts 
at  the  Theatre  Des  Champs  Elysees, 
the  Pasdeloup  at  the  Palais  De 
Chaillot,  the  Lamoureux  at  the 
Salle  Pleyel,  and  the  Colombes  at 
the  Chatelet.  One  orch,  that  of 
the  Radiodiffusion-Television  Fran- 
caise,  is  at~tKe~Salle  Gaveau. 

Meantime,  music  critics,  badly 
paid,  are  loathe  to  come  out  for 
any  but  the  big  names.  Many  are 
thus  sluffed  off  here  by  newspapers 
due  to  this.  To  remedy  it,  an  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Artistic  Action  was  set 
up  under  the  Ministry  of  Beaux 
Arts.  Critics  are  urged  to  come 
to  prevent  retaliation  in  foreign 
countries  against  French  artists, 
and  the  association  also  invites  and 
pays  for  many  foreign  newcomers 
and  artists  to  keep  the  name  of 
Parisian  hospitality  Intact. 


Berlin /Porcupines’ Big 
On  Politico  Pitches  In 
Latest  Ewige  Lamp  Bill 

By  HANS  HOEHN 

Berlin. 

Every  nine  months  or  so,  depend¬ 
ing  on  the  b.o.  success  of  its  pro¬ 
gram  (the  last  one  ran  nearly  a 
year),  the  local  Stachelschweine 
(Porcupines)  group  shows  up  with 
a  new  program  which  mostly  is  a 
cabaret  specialty  of  the  season. 
These  young  entertainers  have  long 
been  acclaimed  as  the  best  reps  of 
Germany’s  postwar  cabaret. 

The  new  program  calls  itself 
“Die  Wucht  am  Rhein”  and,  as 
usual,  the  title  is  already  a;  little 
brainchild.  It’s  again  a  play  on 
words,  this  time  adapted  from 
“Wacht  am  Rhein”  (Watch  On  the 
Rhine)  with  “Wucht”  (which  rough¬ 
ly  means  “  a  big  thing,”  but  ver¬ 
bally  “pressure”)  instead  of 
“Wacht.”  (Previous  program  was 
titled  “1,000  And  One  Might”  in¬ 
stead  of  “1,000  and  One  Nights”; 
the  one  before,  “The  Ten  Was 
Their  Destiny”  instead  of  “The 
Caine  Was  Their  Destiny,”  the 
German  title  version  of  “The  Caine 
Mutiny,”  etc.) 

Technically  and  artistically,  this 
new  program,  consisting  of  15  (al¬ 
most  exclusively  political)  num¬ 
bers,  is  first-rate,  and  the  most 
fastidious  critic  probably  won’t  find 
any  fault  with  it:  Unlike  the  last 
program,  which  was  a  complete 
success,  this  one  has  a  considerable 
weakness  in  its  lines,  lacking  the 
punch  and  originality  of  previous 
efforts.  To  some  degree,  however, 
author’s  license  is  involved.  A 
couple  of  months  ago,  one  still 
might  have  tolerated  this  or  that 
attack  on  the  German  military  (the 
main  topic  here);  but  after  the 
tragic  happenings  in  Hungary,  these 
heavy  attacks  on  the  new  German 
Wehrmacht  and  that  passionate 
striving  for  neutrality  and  pacifism 
(all  in  satirical  form,  though)  sim¬ 
ply  lack  conviction.  Many  lines, 
such  as  “formerly  German  divi¬ 
sions  had  to  die  to  protect  our 
country — now  the  country  has  to 
die  because  there  are  divisions  in 
it,”  appear  completely  out  of  place. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  whole 
thing  is  much  too  one-sided.  It’s 
an  aggressive  ride  against  the  Bonn 
Government  (on  the  Rhine)  and  it 
follows  on  the  other  hand  almost 
exactly  the  Social  Democratic  par¬ 
ty-line  (which,  in  fact,  most  Ger¬ 
man  cabaretists  are  favoring) 
which  pitches  that  there  should  be 
no  new  German  Army  but  peace- 
loving  neutrality  instead.  (This 
however,  would  please  the  Rus¬ 
sians  and  probably  not  at  all  the 
American  and  British  politicians 
as  it  can’t  be  expected  that  the 
GIs  and  Tommies  would  protect 
the  Germans  and  possibly  die  for 
them.) 

Despite  this  political  contro¬ 
versy,  one  can  praise  the  “Porcu¬ 
pines.”  There  are  plenty  of  new 
(Continued  on  page  276) 


Montreal. 

A  keyboard  caresser  who  had  his 
name  in  lights  oh  Broadway  three 
years  before  Variety  was  born  is 
still  going  strong  at  Jack  Horn’s 
Clover  Cafe  in  midtown  Montreal 
today. 

He’s  Billy  Eckstein,  whom 
Variety  reviewed  in  one  of  its 
early  issues:  “Willie  Eckstein,  an 
infant  wonder  at  the  piano,  was 
decidedly  well  liked.  The  boy  has 
a  really  phenomenal  command  of 
the  keyboard,  and  some  of  his  elab¬ 
orate  fingering  was  brilliant  .  The 
most  is  made  of  his  skillful  tech¬ 
nique,  a  Wagnerian  concerto  being 
selected  to  display  intricate  effects. 
This  was -perhaps  above  the  musi¬ 
cal  taste  of  the  audience,  but  was 
interesting  as  a  display  of  the 
youngster’s  precocity.” 

The  N.Y.  Journal  remarked,  with 
less  dignity  than  Variety,  “He  cer¬ 
tainly  can  rip  up  the  rag.” 

He  still  has  those  clips  in  one  of 
his  fat  scrapbooks,  kept  first  by  his 
dad  and  later  by  his  wife  Kitty. 
No  date,  review’s  signature  or 
place  of  appearance  were  kept,  but 
Eckstein  thinks  it  was  early  in 
1906,  when  he  was  playing  one  of 
the  N.Y.  Keith  &  Proctor  houses, 
likely  14th  St. 

He  was  17  then,  though  Fauntle- 
royed  up  to  look  much  younger,  an 
illusion  his  four  foot  11  enhanced. 
But  he  was  barely  14  on  his  first 
Broadway  appearance — at  Wistaria 
Grove  Roof  Garden,  across  from 
the  Astor  and  right  above  where 
Martin  Beck  built  the  Palace  a  few 
years  later.  He  was  billed  above 
Elsie  Janis,  who  was  exactly  three 
months  younger.  He’d  already 
been  a  pro  for  three  years,  having 
played  in  a  piano  company  window 
in  Toronto  at  the  age  of  11  and  two 
summers  at  Canadian  National  Ex- 

hibition  there.  _ 

i _ Career  Began  at  Three _ j 

Eckstein,  who  first  played  in 
public  at  three,  got  his  first  notice 
— as  “Willie  Eckstein,  the  Infant 
Prodigy” — and  won  a  McGill  Uni¬ 
versity  scholarship  at  12.  He  stud¬ 
ied  in  Europe — i  n  c  1  u  d  i  n  g  his 
father’s  and  mother’s  birthplaces, 
Sweden  and  Germany — then  re¬ 
turned  to  a  concert  career.  But  a 
N.Y.  department  store  manager  got 
after  Willie’s  dad  to  have  the  boy 
play  in  his  window,  and  offered  too 
much  money  to  turn  down.  That 
date  led  to  the  Wistaria  Grove,  and 
that  to  a  five-year  vaude  tour  as 


“The  Boy  Paderewski,”  during 
which  he  covered  30  of  the  United 
States  and  a  good  deal  of  Canada, 
averaging  $15,000  a  year. 

He  recalls  being  billed  over  Eva 
Tanguay,  then  in  her  20’s  but  just 
beginning  to  zoom,  at  Proctor’s 
14th  St.,  and  above  such  other  acts 
as  Jack  Norworth,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Carter  DeHaven,  Walter  C.  Kelly 
“The  Virginia  Judge”  and  the 
Avon  Comedy  Four.  But  not 
above  Houdini,  who  used  to  watch 
Willie  olay  nearly  every  show. 

“After  your  act  is  over  go  to  the 
Green  Room,  but  DON’T  stay  in 
the  wings”  read  a  sign  at  the  14th. 
St.  house.  Eckstein  says  he  got 
thrown  out  of  the  wings  every  show 
all  week  for  bug-eyeing  sexy  Eva, 
whose  grandniece  Velba  Tanguay, 
an  amateur  actress  in  Ottawa,  to¬ 
day  is  almost  a  ringer  for  Kim 
Novak. 

Eckstein  twice  played  K.  &  P.’s 
“Million  Dollar  Theatre”  in  Phila¬ 
delphia  then  hit  San  Francisco  just 
after  the  ’06  quake,  while  half  the 
city  was  still  livirig  in  tents  in 
Golden  Gate  Park.  Jim  Jeffries 
and  Abe  Attell,  heavy  and  light¬ 
weight  champs,  used  to  talk  to 
him  backstage.  And  one  of  the 
three  times  he  played  Washing¬ 
ton’s  Chase  Theatre,  he  was  in¬ 
vited  to  play  the  golden  piano  in 
the  White  House  for  President 
Teddy  Roosevelt  who  flashed 
his  wide  smile  and  exclaimed, 
“Deeeee-lighted!” 

J _ Paderewski  Listened  j 

Paderewski  once  heard  him  play, 
praised  him  afterwards  as  a  “prod¬ 
igy  without  doubt,”  and  raised  no 
fuss  about  Willie’s  billing.  Some 
years  later,  back  in  Montreal, 
Rachmaninoff  also  went  to  hear 
him  and  complimented  him  on 
swinging  the  classics  so  effectively. 
In  his  vaude  days,  though,  he 
played  them  fairly  straight. 

Suddenly  he  was  too  old  to  be 
“The  Boy  Paderewski”  any  longer, 
and  bookings  abrupty  stopped.  He 
played  piano  in  a  128th  St.  honky- 
tonk  with  singing  waiters  and 
coin-tossing  customers,  for  $18  a 
week,  tips  and  all  he  wanted  to  eat 
and  drink.  It  was  pretty  glum 
after  all  the  razzle-dazzle  and  big 
money  of  vaude,  so  he  soon  hit  for 
home. 

There  he  started  a  new  career, 
as  “cinema  interpreter”  in  Mont¬ 
real  houses — there  were  only  two 
and  the  screen  was  a  sheet  on 
pulleys.  Lyric  Hall  was  his  first 
stand,  and  he  played  there  for 
Beatrice  Lillie’s  first  stage  appear¬ 
ance,  at  14  or  less,  dressed  as  an 
Indian  maid.  She  sang  “My  Little 
Kickapoo”  straight!  They  reunited 
three  years  ago  in  Montreal,  where 
“An  Evening  With  Beatrice  Lillie” 
was  playing  Her  Majesty’s.  Eck¬ 
stein  accompanied  her  at  a  benefit. 

In  1912  he  moved  to  the  Strand, 
stayed  there  20  years  in  lights  as 
“World’s  Greatest  Cinema  Inter¬ 
preter”  wrote  a  couple  of  hundred 
published  and  recorded  songs  arid 
was  a  rival  of  Zez  Confrey,  record¬ 
ing  for  His  Majesty’s  Voice,  Apex, 
Brunswick  and  Okeh.  Leo  Feist, 
Shapiro-Bernstein,  Jack  Mills  and 
Harms,  Inc.  published  his  stuff  in 
the  States,  and  for  a  while  he  pub¬ 
lished  his  own  in  Canada,  then 
took  on  Gordon  V.  Thompson. 

|  Turned  Plugger  | 

He  was  able  to  plug  his  own 
songs  at  the  Strand;  and  his  audi¬ 
ence  was  international  via  Prohibi¬ 
tion,  which  drove  thousands  of 
thirsty  Americans  to  Canada  and 
especially  to  wide-open  Montreal. 
Eckstein  recalls  A1  Edwards,  now 
past  70  but  still  with  Feist,  and  the 
late  Gus  Hill,  as  ace  song  pluggers 
in  those  .  days. 

Gene  Buck  and  Eckstein  collabed 
on  “Goodbye  Sunshine,  Hello 
Moon”  for  a  1919  Ziegfeld  Follies 
production  number,  and  he  later 
wrote  “Take  My  Heart”  with 
Mitchell  Parish.  Some  of  his  self- 
composed  and  recorded  hits  of  the 
day  were  “When  I’m  Dreaming  Of 
You,”  “Where  the  Niagara  Flows” 
and  “Trail  o’  Dreams”  (latter  writ¬ 
ten  with  Armand  Meerte,  who 
accompanied  him  on  the  drums  at 
the  Strand).  Lieut.  Gitz  Rice,  a 
boyhood  friend,  dedicated  “Dear 
Old  Pal  Of  Mine”  to  him. 

Eckstein  still  records  his  own 
songs  now  and  then  on  RCA-Vic- 
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LUCILLE  and  EDDIE  ROBERTS 

Stars  of  the  Radio  and  Television  Show 
“WHAT’S  ON  YOUR  MIND7” 

The  Roberts  are  perhaps  one  of  the  most  unusual  couples  in  show 
business  today.  Not  only  is  their  work  amazing  and  amusing  but 
they  are  always  working  and  always  in  demand.  They  are  cur¬ 
rently  playing  a  return  engagement  at  the  Hotel  Statler  In  Los 
Angeles. 

On  February  11th  they  return  for  their  annual  visit  to  the  neiy 
and  beautiful  COTILLION  ROOM  of  the  Hotel  Pierre,  New  York. 
Other  engagements  include,  The  Maison  Jaussaud,  Bakersfield,  The 
Park  Lane  Hotel,  Denver,  The  Statler  Hotel,  Washington,  D.  C.,  and 
the  Colony,  London. 

Press  relations:  Frances  Kaye  &  Co.  Mgt.:  Music  Corp.  of  America. 
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Waldorf-Astoria,  N.  Y. 

Lena  Horne  with  Lennie  Hayton; 
Nat  Brandwynne  and  Mischa  Borr 
orchs;  $3  couvert. 


The  Lena  Horne  influence  in 
song  stylings  is  now  standard  in 
show  business.  Any  number  of 
chirps,  both  sexes,  have  patterned: 
themselves  after  the  original  (and 
still  the  champion)  of  her  brand  of 
song  delineation.  Some  of  the 
apings  have  been  a  little  ridiculous, 
particularly  as  regards  that  intrigu- 1 
ing,  flexible  lowerjaw  and  pearly-, 
teeth  exposure,  which  is  so  becom¬ 
ing  to  the  sepia  songstress,  who  is  i 
easily  one  of  the  great  beauties  of1 
our  time.  , 

It  is  perhaps  for  that  reason  that ; 
Miss  Horne  has  moderated  on  that; 
score  a  bit  although  when  she  does 
it  she  just  doesn't  miss.  1 

Perhaps  even  more  signal  a 
headlight,  since  her  professional 
prowess  is  now  ipso  facto,  was  that 
extraordinary  grip  she  had  on  the  1 
New  Year's  Eve  revelers  both  in 
the  Waldorf's  Empire  and  Sert 
Rooms,  which  she  doubled,  to  $25- ; 
a-head.  Because  of  a  booking  exi-: 
gency,  Miss  Horne's  formal  pre¬ 
miere  at  this  Hilton  flagship  hos¬ 
telry  fell  on  the  Eve  which,  nor-j 
mally  would  not  require  any  cus¬ 
tomer  lagniappe  such  as  the  Dec. 
31  celebration,  Lena  Home — and 
an  opening-night  too!  ’ 

The  Waldorf  management  wisely 
took  advantage  of  all  elements  by  i 
inviting  certain  VIP  showfolk  and 
press,  despite  the  turnaway  Eve 
trade,  with  result  it  brought  out  a 
plus  value  to  both  boites  since  the  j 
overflow  necessitated  one  show  in 
the  Empire  Room  at  half-after¬ 
midnight  and  the  other  at  1:30  a.m. 
Prior,  to  both  Miss  Horne  did  a 
stint  for  the  Bruno-New  York  Inc. 
vear-end  private  party  in  the  grand 
ballroom.  This  is  the  metropoli¬ 
tan  New  York  distribution  agency 
for  RCA  Victor’s  products.  Miss 
Horne  is  a  Victor  recording  artist 
and  her  tour  de  force  conjures  up 
the  automatic  suggestion  that  Vic¬ 
tor  should  wax  "A  Night  at  the 
Waldorf”  by  Miss  Horne,  a  la  the 
company’s  just-released  ‘‘A  Night 
at  the  Copacabana  with  Tony  Mar¬ 
tin.”  It’ll  be  a  terrific  album  and 
a  socko  seller — that’s  for  sure. 

With  husband-composer-conduc¬ 
tor  Lennie  Hayton  fronting  the 
normal  Nat  Brandwynne  orchestra, 
Miss  Horne  belts  out  a  cavalcade  of 
current  and  past  pops  that  should 
serve  as  a  textbook  to  her  col¬ 
leagues  on  how  to  sell  a  number. 
From  selection  to  projection,  Miss 
Horne  unspools  a  satchel  of  songs 
that  are  a  Brill  Bldg,  delight. 

She  takes  command  from  her 
first  arpeggio  and  insinuates  a 
charm  over  the  room  that  would 
make  the  dropping  of  a  bandana 
sound  like  a  bomb.  The  still^f- 
the-night  magic  she  manifested 
over  the  traditional  New  Year’s 
Eve  revelers  was  almost  startling  in 
contrast  to  the  before-and-after 
hoopla. 

Miss  Horne’s  repertoire  is  a 
blend  of  new,  which  arrests  at¬ 
tention,  and  familiar  standards, 
which  inspire  hand-to-hand  music 
from  the  first  vamp,  but  which 
quickly  quiets  for  fear  of  missing 
a  lyric  or  interpretative  nuance. 

Sleek,  svelte  and  a  diseuse  to 
her  fingertips,  whether  it’s  the 
newer  “Let  Me  Love  Today,” 
“Newfangled  Tango”  or  some 
standard  by  Cole  Porter,  (“It’s  All 
Right  With  Me”),  Duke  Ellington 
(“Mood  Indigo”);  whether  it’s  “Day 
In.  Day  Out”  or  a  new  calypso, 
Miss  Horne  sells  her  wares  to  the 
hilt.  She’s  a  song  belter  and  a 
diva  alternatingly,  and  with  equal 
impact.  She’s  a  cinch  for  mop-up 
b.o.  at  this  stand. 

Per  always,  the  Brandwynne  and 
Mischa  Borr  bands  click  with  their 
standard  dansapation.  Abel. 


Clicz  Faroe,  Chi 

Chicago. 

'‘Jerry  Lewis  Revue, °  with  Jerry 
Laois,  Judy  Scott,  Aristocrats  (7), 
Georgine  Darcy,  Ted  Fio  Rito  Orch 
( 17  > ;  $1.95  cover,  $4  minimum. 


This  90  -  minute  Jerry  Lewis 
package  should  do  capacity  biz  in 
its  two-week  run  at  the  Chez.  It's 
a  crowd-pleaser  although  unevenly 
paced;  and  the  Chez  patrons  ap¬ 
parently  aren’t  bothered  by  Lewis’ 
embarrassing  homo  routines  and 
blue  material. 

Lewis  himself  holds  the  audience 
from  start  to  finish,  and  builds  up 
good  tensions  for  his  punchlines 
and  capers.  His  best  routines  are 
the  typewriter  bit  with  taped  music 
and  his  singing  imitations.  How¬ 
ever,  his  songs  in  the  Jolson  idiom 
gel  only  a  thanks-for-tlie-memory 
band. 

Through  combo  of  audience 
plants  and  his  genuinely  spontane¬ 
ous  wit,  the  “new”  Lewis  scores 
heavily  with  his  audience  participa¬ 
tion.  material.  It's  in  this  part  of 
the  act  that  Lewis  begins  to  break 
away  from  the  props  of  his  rou- 


BEVVEWS 


tinized  antics,  squeals  and  stock 
guffaw  lines. 

Although  working  solo,  sans 
longtime  partner  'Dean  Martin, 
Lewis  is  flanked  by  a  well-rounded 
crew.  The  heel  &  toe  work  of  the 
Aristocrats,  seven  chorus  boys,  is 
polished  and  featured  member 
Dick  Humphreys  pairs  his  tap 
routine  with  Lewis’  to  provide  one 
of  the  show’s  highlights.  But  it’s 
here  that  Lewis’  pansy  antics  get 
close  to  the  nausea  time  as  he 
makes  passes  at  the  chorus  boys, 
slips  a  wedding  band  on  their 
fingers,  etc.  This  material  could 
go;  it  wouldn’t  be  missed. 

Georgine  Darcy  works  into  the 
comedy  bits,  first  as  a  pleasant 
patron  supposedly  picked  at  ran¬ 
dom  from  the  audience,  and  again 
in  the  dancing,  school  routine.  She’s 
competent  on  taps,  bumps,  grinds 
and  wiggles. 

Show  opener  Judy  Scott  goes 
through  some  standard  pop  songs, 
with  a  vivacious  bodily  accompani¬ 
ment  to  her  voice.  But  she  had  a 
hard  time  holding  the  audience, 
most  of  whom  went  on  talking  dur¬ 
ing  her  songs,  obviousiy  waiting 
impatiently  for  Lewis  to  appear. 
House  orch  under  Ted  Fio  Rito 
meets  all  demands,  per  usual. 
Myron  Cohen. and  Roberta  Sher¬ 
wood  replace  the  current  bill 
Jan.  10.  Leva. 


Tliiiiidcrliii’flfi*  Las  Vegas 

Las  Vegas. 

The  Four  Lads,  Danny  Crystal, 
Lou  Wills  Jr„  Barney  Rawlings, 
Thunderbird  Dancers  (8),  Al  Jahns 
Orch  (12);  $2  minimum. 


The  unique  sound  and  solid  song 
layout  of  the  Four  Lads  spell  out 
robust  entertainment.  The  follow¬ 
ing  they  have  established  here ' 
during  past  seasons  should  cue 
click  biz  for  the  Navajo  Room  dur¬ 
ing  the  three  frames  at  hand. 

The  Lads  are  well  encased  with¬ 
in  a  firm  repertoire  encircling 
their  w.k.  disclicks.  Pace  is  scaled 
to  provide  a  sock  exit  tuned  up  to 
a  medley  toasting  the  clefmanship 
of  Frank  Loesser.  Exuberance 
underscores  their  harmony,  all  of 
it  geared  to  the  surefire  pops  and 
ballads.  New  number  inserted  is 
“Who  Needs  You?”,  released  as 
platter  same  day  quartet  opened 
here  post-Xmas.  Club  audiences 
that  night  gave  it  a  responsive 
sendoff. 

Danny  Crystal  is  a  crisp  comic 
who  will  appeal  to  the  Vegas  so¬ 
phisticates  and  gambling  crowd 
alike.  He  has  a  refreshing  ap¬ 
proach  to  storytelling  and  his  ma¬ 
terial  is  bright  and  new  to  this 
circuit.  He  gets  off  the  ground 
rapidly  with  a  series  of  surefire 
asides,  nailing  dowrn  boffo  re¬ 
sponse  with  his  well-honed  tales. 
Stronger  finish  is  suggested,  how¬ 
ever,  to  make  for  a  really  sock  act. 

Lou  Wills  Jr.  has  been  absent , 
from  this  belt  for  too  long,  and 
judging  by  kudos  awarded  him 
here  he  should  tour  this  area  reg¬ 
ularly.  His  scintillating  taps,  larded 
with  precisioned  tricks,  give  the 
show  a  good  kickoff. 

Thunderbird  Dancers  doll  up  the 
stage  at  front  and,  eye-absorbing 
in  posh  Paulette  Originals,  climax 
the  show  in  a  colorful  finale.  Bar¬ 
ney  Rawlings  capable  emcees  to 
keep  the  sortie  on  its  charted 
course,  while  the  Al  Jahns  orch 
provides  a  spirited  musical  back¬ 
drop  to  the  opus,  which  closes  Jan. 
16.  Alan. 


E«l«lys%  K.  C. 

Kansas  City,  Jan.  1. 
Mickey  Shaughnessey,  Miriam 
Sage  Dancers  (5),  Tony  DiPardo 
Orch  (8);  $1-$1.50  cover. 


The  year-end  period  finds  Eddys’ 
Restaurant  with  a  pair  of  repeat¬ 
ers,  both  acquitting  themselves 
nicely.  It’s  the  second  time  around 
in  less  than  a  year  for  comic 
Mickey  Shaughnessy,  and  the 
Miriam  Sage  Dancers  have  played 
the  house  a  couple  of  times  in  that 
period.  The  45  minutes  of  show 
prove  highly  amusing. 

There  are  all  new  faces  and  fig¬ 
ures  in  the  Sage  line;  and  as  usual 
they  are  trimmed  out  in  eye-filling 
costumes.  They  open  the  show  with 
“Winter  Wonderland”  routine,  set¬ 
ting  a  lively  pace,  and  close  the 
session  with  a  Ziegfeld  girl  num¬ 
ber,  decked  out  lavishly  and  shift¬ 
ing  from  a  stately  opening  to  a  fast 
rhythm  tap  to  end  off. 

In  his  second  turn  here  Shaugh¬ 
nessy  has  gained  some  skill  in  his 
storytelling,  dialectics  and  singing, 
and  makes  a  better  presentation  of 
his  stock,  some  new,  some  Used. 
While  he’s  unmistakably  cut  on  the 
Irish  bias,  he  ruhs  in  a  few  other 
dialects  effectively  enough  and 
mixes  them  with  quick  jokes 
for  steady  line  of  laughs.  His  vo- 
calling  of  “Barefoot  Days”  comes 
off  okay,  and  his  established  bit  of 
the  kids  at  the  flickers  registers 
strongly,  though  a  bit  overlong. 
With  Shaughnessy  there's  an  easy 
presence  at  the  mike  that  adds 
much  to  the  proceedings.  ‘  Show  is 
in  till  Jan.  10,  Quin, 


Cotton  Club,  Miami  B’ch 

Miami  Beach. 

Murray  Weinger  presents  Cab 
Calloway,  Lonnie  Sattin,  Sallie 
Blair,  George  Kirby,  Will  Gaines, 
Joe  Chisholm,  Norma  Miller  Danc¬ 
ers,  Anjoel  Trio,  Orioles  (5),  Cot¬ 
ton  Club  Dancers;  created  and 
written  by  Benny  Davis;  supervised 
by  Mervyn  Nelson;  dance  director, 
Clarence  Robinson;  Cab  Calloway 
Orch  (12);  $3.50  food  and  bever¬ 
age  minimum. 


This  is  Murray  Weinger’s  new¬ 
est  venture  since  Copa  City  closed 
a  couple  seasons  ago.  It  looks  like 
he’s  come  up  with  the  independent 
night  club  that  finally  will  give  the 
hotel-cafes  a  stiff  run  for  the  en¬ 
tertainment  buck. 

Weinger  has  taken  over  the 
Beachcomber,  which  gave  up  the 
name-competish  ghost  last  year,  re¬ 
named  it  the  Cotton  Club  with  de¬ 
cor  to  match,  and  installed  one  of 
the  fastest  revues  since  the  heyday 
of  the  old  Harlem  spot  in  the  early 
’30s.  It’s  quite  a  feat,  this  dupli¬ 
cation  of  the  zesty  pace  and  give- 
them-all  performances  of  yore,  but 
with  Cab  Calloway,  back  in  his 
familiar  role  as  leader  of  the 
frenzied  flock  of  some  50  sepian 
dazzlers  and  sock  acts,  it’s  the 
breeziest  package  around  for  the 
many  who’ve  never  seen  this  type 
of  production  before.  The  head¬ 
long  tempo  is  a  far  cry  from  the 
studied  tv  specs  and  the  few  revues 
still  playing  the  cafe  circuit. 

The  90-minute  package  is  filled 
with  performers  of  all  shapes,  sizes 
and  fine  talents.  Concentration  on 
the  upbeat  pace  lends  zing  even  to 
the  solo  performers.  Lonnie  Sat¬ 
tin  is  a  solid  hit  with  his  intelli¬ 
gently  blended  group  of  rhythmics 
and  ballads.  Biggest  mitt-rouser  is 
his  contrasting  “I  Believe,”  plus 
“Stand  Up  and  Fight,”  from  “Car¬ 
men  Jones.”  A  tall,  goodlooking 
bary  with  high  range,  he’s  a  stand¬ 
out. 

Sallie  Blair,  sultry  looker  with 
red-tinged  coif  and  slinky  gown  to 
match  works  over  the  lusty  torch- 
ants,  then  applies  a  wild,  albeit 
shrewdly  disciplined,  approach  to 
a  long  arrangement  of  “Old  Black 
Magic”  with  interweavings  of 
“Hold  ’Em  Joe,”  “Matilda”  and  as¬ 
sorted  Calloway  song  hit  excerpts. 
It’s  a  crazy,  uninhibited,  mixed-up 
segment  that  keeps  the  reaction 
mounting. 

In  his  slots,  Calloway  duets  a 
comedy-lined  “costumed”  version 
of  “Romeo  &  Juliet”  with  Norma 
Miller  (who  could  be  given  more 
to  do,  with  her  flair  for  comedies 
and  plastic-pan),  for  a  colorful 
break  in  the  song-dance  rundown. 
He  takes  over  to  lead  the  company 
in  Benny  Davis-cleffed  first  big 
number,  “Life,”  which  brings  on 
Will  Gaines  for  gasp-raising  taps, 
and  teams  again,  this  time  with 
clever  moppet  Michelle  Clark,  in 
another  Davis’  compo,  the  hit  of 
the  show  and  marked  for  the  top 
listings:  “Evalina.”  Little  Miss 
Clark  handles  herself  with  all  the 
aplomb  of  a  vet  soubret. 

Other  big,  fast  and  flashy  pro¬ 
duction  number  is  “Call  Of  The 
Wild”  pegged  on  a  jungle  beat 
which  mounts  to  frenzied  pitch 
and  climaxing  fire-ritual  dance. 
Lonnie  Sattin  plays  lead  to  the 
theme  in  fine  fashion,  overall  im¬ 
pact  leaving  the  aud  limp. 

George  Kirby  spells  the  zooming 
tempo  with  his  impreshes.  It's  a 
tough  spot  and  he  handles  it 
smoothly,  winding  in  upper-bracket 
returns  when  he  hit  the  Pearl 
Bailey  bit  for  topper. 

Novelty  cane-baton  work  of  adept 
Joe  Chisholm  adds  another  effec¬ 
tive  break  for  the  production. 
Winder  is  a  wingding  of  Calloway 
hi-de-ho  and  reprise  on  Cotton  Club 
of  old  to  another  Davis  original, 
“Doin’  The  Town,”  a  rousing  finale 
that  keeps  them  pounding  for  mul¬ 
tiple  bows. 

The  self-contained  unit  utilizes 
effective  and  easily  handled  set- 
pieces  and  slide-curtain  to  frame 
the  production  changes.  This  is 
a  package  that  can  play  anywhere, 
tv,  theatre  or  big  cafes  looking  for 
a  departure  from  the  norm.  The 
values  are  all  there,  the  score  a 
bright  one  in  the  best  Cotton  Club 
tradition,  the  staging  an  unflag¬ 
ging  zommer-upper  of  aud  reac¬ 
tion  that  is  keyed  to  the  zest  with 
which  the  large  company  attack 
their  assignments. 

At  this  stand,  with  the  lowest 
food  and  beverage  minimum  in 
town,  the  word  seems  to  have 
spread  fast:  the  combo  of  on-their- 
own  and  nitery-tour  package  groups 
keeping  the  750-seater  filled  for 
the  forepart  of  the  minimum  four 
weeks-run;— so  much  so  that  third 
shows  were  added  on  first  weekend. 

Lary, 


Coconnut  Grove,  L.  A* 

Los  Angeles. 

Connie  Russell,  Will  Jordan, 
Page  &  Bray,  Freddy  Martin  Orch 
(16);  $2-$2.50  c o':  er. 


For  the  out-of-town  revelers  who 
still  like  to  tell  the  hometown  folks 
they’ve  been  to  The  Grove,  there’s 
a  diverting  layout  of  talent  floored 
by  Gus  Lampe  for  the  ensuing 
fortnight.  As  the  show’s  closer, 
Connie  Russell  must  because  of , 
that  position  be  accorded  star  i 
billing,  but  it  was  no  breeze  for 
her.  From  Will  Jordan,  a  mimic  | 
and  a  good  one,  and  the  dazzling 
dance  team  of  Page  &  Bray  she 
was  hard  pressed  for  the  plaudits 
of  the  thinly  populated  room  at 
opening.  Altogether,  a  well  round¬ 
ed  bill  of  divertissement. 

An  entertainer  whose  talents 
ranged  wide  in  tv,  Miss  Russell  is 
content  to  belt  and  purr  by  turns 
without  invoking  any  of  her  other 
attributes,  not  the  least  of  which 
is  a  classy  chassis  but  here  fully 
frocked  to  her  instep.  A  straight 
singer  without  any  distinctive 
style  or  vocal  tricks,  she  can  be¬ 
come  vociferous  or  zephyrous  with¬ 
out  losing  control.  On  a  straight 
rendition  of  melodics  she  stakes 
her  turn,  a  technique  successful  y 
essayed  by- few  saloon  chirps.  The 
act  could  be  enhanced  with  pro¬ 
duction  dressing  and  her  nimble 
and  acrobatic  dancing  interspersed 
to  relieve  the  unbroken  run  of 
singing.  Intros  to  her  songs  are 
brief  but  unimpressive.  An  enter¬ 
tainer  who  can  do  so  many  things 
so  well  shouldn’t  be  confined  to 
this  one  facet. 

Jordan,  who  has  made^a -good 
living  off  Ed  Sullivan,  hci 
branched  out  considerably  as  a 
likable  mimic  without  pressing  too 
hard  for  laughs,  which  came  com¬ 
fortably.  His  impressions  of  Sul¬ 
livan  are  by  now  standard  but  he 
has  embellished  his  facsimiles. 

Terp  team  of  Page  &  Bray 
breeze  through  some  exciting 
spins  and  lifts,  many  uniquely 
imaginative.  It’s  one  of  the  fastest 
turns.  Freddy  Martin’s  crew  is 
back  on  the  stand  and  that  means 
the  dance  sets  bring  the  younger 
set  out  in  droves.  Helm. 


Alan  Gale’s,  Miami  B’eli 

Miami  Beach. 

Alan  Gale,  Bill  Shirley,  Midge  & 
Bill  Maggett,  Arnold  Dover,  Teddy 
King  Orch;  $6  food  and  beverage 
minimum. 


There  is  probably  no  other  per¬ 
former  playing  this  resort  annually 
who  would  chance  running  his  own 
starring  spot,  as  does  Alan  Gale, 
for  a  full  season,  in  competition 
with  the  big  hotel-cafes  and  their 
powerful  lineups.  This  year,  Gale 
is  again  operating  his  club  in  the 
Versailles  Hotel,  indication  of  big 
astuteness  the  part  of  the  owner- 
entertainer  who  was  offered  Copa 
City  and  other  big  indie  locations 
but  turned  them  down  to  buy  out 
(for  $10,000)  the  lessees  who  had 
grabbed  the  Versailles'  cafe  while 
Gale  was  undecided  on  returning. 
That  10G  is  coming  back  —  in 
spades;  his  550-seater  is  one  of  the 
busiest  in  town  and  turnaways  are 
the  order  of  most  of  nights  in  first 
10  days  of  his  seasonal  stand. 

Although  Gale  brings  in  several 
young,  fresh  acts  to  round  out  his 
package,  his  one-a-night  still  winds 
up  a  near  one-man  entertainment 
that  runs  for  a  full  three  hours 
with  the  aficionados  reluctant  to 
leave  when  the  time  comes.  Gale 
is  an  indefatigable  and  versatile 
gent  who  works  in  the  format  of 
the  Jolsons  and  others  of  that 
stature  who  made  vaude  great.  He 
plays  his  aud’s  moods  in  every  key, 
from  high  good  humor  to  serious 
attention  to  a  spiel  on  “his  people,” 
a  subject  on  which  Gale  is  expert. 
His  shadings  and  delivery  at  times 
cast  a  tinge  of  revival  meeting 
around  the  big  room,  so  enrapt  do 
hfs.  auditors  become,  so  strong  their 
reactions  to  his  theme  of  the  mo¬ 
ment.  Those  serioso  segments, 
however,  are  wisely  held  to  mini¬ 
mum,  an  adroit  lampooning  line 
quickly  changing  mood  back  to  the 
laugh-lines.  His  fund  of  dialect  and 
character  yarns  are  endless,  and  in 
the  Yiddish-life  idiom  easily  self- 
applied  by  his  throngs  of  faithful 
fans.  It's  all  one  big  house  party. 

The  acts  in  support  become  part 
of  the  “family  atmosphere,”  with 
Gale  introing  them  on  a  new-faces 
theme.  Arnold  Dover  is  a  clever 
young  Negro  impressionist  who 
applies  his  talents  to  a  rundown 
of  show  biz  names  in  incisive  and 
smoothly  handled  manner.  The 
Haggetts  are  on  their  way  up  the 
terp-team  trail,  A  handsome  pair 
of  youngsters,  they  mix  straight 
ballroomology  with  effortlessly 
achieved  lifts,  turn  to  inventive  tap 
work  with  dispatch,  and,  overall, 
leave  a  class  impresh.  Third  of 
Gale's  company  is  Bill  Shirley,  a 
songster  with  a  strong  set  of  high- 
ranging  pipes  that  take*  to  the 
standards  and  pops  for  solid  work- 
over.  He'B  a  personable  guy  who 
could  make  It  either  in  musicomedy 
or  on  the  tv  route,  as  well  as  in 


the  better  clubs  looking  for  a 
strong  supporting  act. 

Teddy  King,  who's  been  with 
Gale  for  years,  per  usual  cuts  the 
show  in  admirable  style  and  works 
into  the  ablib  cues  tossed  at  him 
as  though  they’d  been  fully  re¬ 
hearsed.  Gale’s  is  not  a  barometer 
of  biz  around  town;  he’s  done  well 
when  other  clubs  were  struggling 
through  sparse  weeks.  He  looks  to 
repeat  the  pattern  again  this 
season.  Lary. 


Continued  from  -page  275 

tor’s  Canadian  laoel — always  with 
vocals,  these  days.  Recent  ones  are 
“Sweet  Senorita,”  “Strollin'  Round 
the  Mountain,”  “The  Lido  Mambo” 
and  “Queen  of  Canada” — latter  in 
honor  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  titular 
head  of  all  Commonwealth  coun¬ 
tries. 

Norma  Shearer  was  one  of  his 
fans  in  the  Strand  days,  from  nine 
years  old  on,  and  a  few  years  ago 
she  mentioned  in  a  N.Y.  interview 
that  she’d  like  to  find  one  of  his 
old  songs,  “Beautiful  Thoughts.” 
He  dug  her  up  a  copy  and  she 
wired  her  thanks.  He  taught  piano 
to  Robert  Emmett,  (then  Bobby) 
Dolan,  producer  of  “Anything 
Goes.”  who  mentioned  Eckstein  on 
a  broadcast  from  Hollywood  re¬ 
cently. 

Too  short  to  fight  in  World  War 
I  (he’s  under  five  feet),  he  wrote 
Victory  songs— one  of  which  Ella 
Shields  sang  in  an  appearance  with 
him — and  played  for  Victory  Loan 
campaigns.  Later  he  moved  to 
Chateau  Ste.  Rose,  north  of  Mont¬ 
real,  stayed  there  20  years  then 
moved  across  the  street  to  Lido 
Club.  Last  February  he  returned 
downtown  to  the  Smart  Clover 
Cafe,  where  he  plays  six  nights  a 
week  from  7  till  2,  with  an  hour’s 
rest  in  the  middle. 

Now  with  only  a  fuzzy  fringe  of 
hair,  and  bowed  after  65  years  at 
the  piano,  he’s  still  a  dazzling  key¬ 
board  artist  and  in  generally  good 
health.  He  attributes  that  to  pray¬ 
ing  for  ten  minutes  every  day  in  a 
Roman  Catholic  church  near  his 
home  (although  he  was  born  a 
Presbyterian  and  now  belongs  to 
no  church).  He  plays  old  medleys, 
honky-tonk  on  a  special  old  up¬ 
right.  burlesques  rock-’n’-roll  and 
sometimes  parodies  his  early 
“cinema  interpretations.”  He  “in¬ 
terpreted”  on  the  square  recently 
for  a  Montreal  Men’s  Press  Club 
showing  of  Douglas  Fairbanks’ 
“Black  Pirate.” 


‘Berlin  Porcupines’ 
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and  very  fine  gags,  highly  sophis¬ 
ticated  wordplay  and  hilarious 
situations  to  enjoy.  The  best  num¬ 
bers  are  those  few  which  are  sans 
politics,  but  unfortunately  there 
are  only  two  of  these. 

The  six  performers  are  excellent. 
Two  of  them,  Guenther  Pfitzmann 
and  Wolfgang  Gruner,  are  even  ter¬ 
rific.  Both  get  tremendous  applause 
for  their  solo  efforts.  Ingeborg 
Wellmann  and  Inge  Wolffberg,  two 
females,  are  also  highly  effective. 
With  regard  to  mimicry,  imorovi- 
sation  and  the  mastering  of  dia¬ 
lects.  all  are  little  geniuses.  One 
may  also  call  them  idealists  as  they 


Eivige  Lnmpo.  Berlin 

‘  Stachelschweine  production,  “ Die 
Wucht  am  Rhein ”  (The  Pressure 
on  the  Rhine),  in  15  numbers,  by 
Rolf  Ulrich,  Dieter  Finnern,  Hel¬ 
mut  Kaeutner,  Kay  Lorentz,  Kurt 
Tucholsky.  Directed  by  Rudolf 
Schuendler .  Features  Iingeborg 
Wellmann,  Inge  Wolffberg,  Wolf- 
gang  Gruner,  Guenter  Pfitzmaii, 
Hans-Joachim  Roecker,  A  c  h  i  in 
Strietzel;  music,  Klaus  Becker; 
piano  accompaniment,  Max  Wer¬ 
ner,  Klaus  Becker;  sets,  Werner - 
Victor  Toeffling;  costumes ,  Rot - 
raud  Piehl-Braun;  technical  ar¬ 
rangements,  Ronald  Rochow,  Dieter 
Wendrich;  $1.20  top. 


certainly  could  make  more  (and 
easier)  money  via  other  media;  but 
perhaps  they  see  in  their  jobs  a 
pacifistic  mission.  This  program 
means  a  tour-de-force  for  every 
one  of  them  as  each  one  portrays 
several  characters  and  costumes 
makeup  and  need  to  be  changed 
every  few  minutes. 

Rudolf  Schuend’jr’s  direction  is 
fast  moving,  intelligent  and  very 
Imaginative,  Klaus  Becker  again 
provided  the  fine  score  and,  to¬ 
gether  with  Max  Werner,  also  plays 
the  piano.  Rotraud  Piehl-Braun  s 
costumes  perfectly  suit  the  mood 
of  this  existentialist  spot  called 
“Ewige  ’Lampe”  (Eternal  Lamp*, 
which  Is  the  home  of  the 
"Porcupines.” 
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Boxoffice  Masterminds 
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point,  it  appears  that  tv  is  driving 
a  lot  of  people  out  of  the  home. 

Take  the  case  of  the  courting 
couple.  It  used  to  be  that  little 
brother  was  the  major  obstacle  to 
romance,  but  the  monster  had  to 
go  to  bed  some  time,  and  there- 
fore  the  livingroom  was  made 
available  for  purposes  usually  asso¬ 
ciated  with  romance.  But  today 
the  parents  hang  around  the  living- 
room.  Courtship  or  no,  they'll  not 
be  deprived  of  their  programs. 

When  the  kids  take  over  the  set, 
the  parents  are  driven  away,  and 
when  the  parents  get  the  choice  of 
shows,  the  kids  seek  refuge  else¬ 
where. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  cliche  of 
all  lies  in  the  saying  that  people 
want  something  new  all  the  time. 
We  must  have  new  faces,  showmen 
declare — give  us  the  youngsters  on 
the  way  up.  And  yet,  it’s  the  old- 
timers  who  still  draw  them  out  of 
the  homes.  A  lot  of  the  newcomers 
have  been  big  once  around  the  cir¬ 
cuit,  but  for  repeatedly  good  busi¬ 
ness  the  lure  of  the  staple  article 
is  undeniable.  Ir  cafes,  it’s  still 
Sophie  Tucker,  Danny  Thomas, 
Jimmy  Durante,  Nat  King  Cole, 
Lena  Horne,  Milton  Berle,  Frank 
Sinatra,  Joe  E.  Lewis,  Dinah  Shore 
and  a  few  others.  Only  a  small 
fraction  of  the  names  that  blaze 
across  the  disk  firmament  survive 
when  the  platter  fades  from  the 
popularity  menus  in  the  form  of 
charts.  Jack  Benny,  it  seems,  has 
been  around  the  radio  and  video 
firmament  for  all  of  his  39  years. 
Joan  Crawford  still  draws  a  few 
quid  to  the  boxoffice. 

Yet,  showmen  of  any  conse¬ 
quence  must  still  gamble  on  the 
upcoming  youngsters,  if  only  to 
infuse  a  note  df  freshness.  Some 
hang  around  for  a  while,  as  per 
Sammy  Davis  Jr.,  who  may  go  on 
forever,  or  a  figure  such  as  Harry 
Belafonte  develops. 

Some  have  come,  to  believe  that 
the  only  cliche  worth  remember¬ 
ing  is  not  to  trust  cliches.  The  en¬ 
tertainment  industry  has  been  one 
that  doesn’t  conform  to  any  par¬ 
ticular  pattern.  At  the  same  time, 
for  example,  there’s  tremendous 
boxoffice  in  “Ten  Commandments” 
and  then  there’s  Elvis.  A  headliner 
may  be  big  on  one  trip  and  on  the 
next  appearance,  the  gate  is  non¬ 
existent. 


Public  tastes  follow  no  set  pat¬ 
tern.  Some  forms  of  entertainment 
are  not  subject  to  change — the  cir¬ 
cus  for  example — while  others  need 
constant  infusions  of  fresh  ideas. 
A  showman  has  to  be  sufficiently 
astute  to  gauge  public  tastes.  It’s 
true  that  rock  'n'  roll  is  a  boxoffice 
biggie  at  the  moment.  But  no  one 
can  tell  at  what  point  it  will  cease 
to  draw. 

The  fact  remains  that  snow  busi¬ 
ness  is  so  contradictory  and  so  full 
of  uncharted  hazards  that  the  aver¬ 
age  industryite  will  hang  on  to 
certain  cliches  even  if  only  to  have 
some  landmark  which  to  fall  back 
on.  Some  of  the  bromides  nave 
not  only  taken  hold  but  have  made 
captives  of  a  lot  of  the  industry 
thinkers.  If  electronic  media  are 
triumphing  at  the  moment,  it 
could  be  the  fault  of  the  men  In 
the  fields  of  entertainment  awa> 
from  the  home.  It  might  be  that 
the  vast  majority  of  people  can 
no  longer  afford  to  go  out,  yet  ex¬ 
penses  are  constantly  going  up. 
What  used  to  be  a  mass  business 
has  become  an  item  for  a  few  with 
sufficient  wherewithal. 

Those  that  do  go  out  are  paying 
much  more  than  they  used  to;  in 
some  cases,  more  than  they  can 
afford  for  certain  attractions.  Many 
showman  are  complaining  that 
attractions  which  look  good  on 
paper  and  on  the  basis  of  past  per¬ 
formances,  aren’t  drawing  at  all. 
Have  any  ever  stopped  to  consider 
at  what  price  they  aren’t  drawing? 
Some  bashes  that  didn’t  draw  at 
$5  might  have  had  a  full  house  at 
$3.  Except  for  a  Saturday  night 
or  with  a  hot  picture,  many  picture 
houses  have  a  lot  of  unoccupied 
upholstery. 

Even  in  eras  of  prosperity,  no¬ 
body  wants  to  be  “taken”  except 
for  very  good  reason. 

A  showman  in  himself  is  a  con¬ 
tradictory  specimen.  He  must  be 
full  of  daring  and  equally  loaded 
with  conservatism;  he  must  have 
a  respect  for  the  old  and  an  eye 
for  the  new;  he  must  have  suffi¬ 
cient  regard  for  the  prevailing  cus¬ 
toms  and  the  knowhow  to  ditch 
them  at  the  right  time. 

In  short,  a  showman  has  to  be 
like  any  other  businessman,  but, 
nobody,  not  even  showmen,  gener¬ 
ally  regard  the  entertainment  in¬ 
dustry  as  a  business. 


Toujours  The  Palace 
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extra,  with  result  that  the  combina¬ 
tion  vaudfilm  that  was  to  last  until 
Sept,  20,  1935  came  into  being. 
By  now  the  bills  were  down  to 
five  acts  on  the  combo  policy,  the 
last  show  of  this  semester  con¬ 
stituting  Helen  Reynolds  &  Cham¬ 
pions,  Clyde  Hager,  Dick  &  Edith 
Barstow,  Barry  &  Whitledge  and 
Carl  Freed’s  Harmonica  Band; 
WB’s  “Page  Miss  Glory”  was  the 
feature. 

For  14  years  thereafter  the  Pal¬ 
ace  was  a  film  grind  until  on  May 
19,  1949,  RKO  Theatres  prexy  Sol 
A.  Schwartz  decided  to  reinaugu¬ 
rate  vaudfilm,  back  to  8  acts  and 
a  first-run  feature,  a  policy  that 
has  remained  save  for  the  several 
“two-a-day”  punctuations  (Judy 
Garland,  Danny  Kaye,  et  al.). 

The  first  8-act  bill  plus  feature 
film  (“Canadian  Pacific”)  com¬ 
prised  Mage  &  Karr,  The  Chords, 
Norman  Evans,  The  Marvellos, 
Cook  &  Brown,  Jerry  Wayne,  Lor¬ 
raine  Rognan,  Dolinoff  &  Raya  Sis¬ 
ters. 

The  “return  of  vaudeville  to  the 
Palace”  was  sentimentally  ac¬ 
claimed  by  the  world  press  which 
again  did  a  flip  when  Judy  Gar¬ 
land  did  her  comeback  Oct.  16, 
1951,  in  a  booking  that  was  initially 
for  four  weeks  and  she  stayed  19 
weeks  until  Feb.  24,  1952.  That 
show  comprised  The  Langs,  Doo¬ 
dles  &  Spider,  Smith  &  Dale, 
Giselle  &  Francois  Szony,  Max 
Bygraves  (English  comedian  mak¬ 
ing  his  U.S.  debut),  with  Miss  Gar¬ 
land  &  Co.  constituting  the  entire 
second  half. 

Miss  Garland  again  brought 
back  the  two-a-day  at  the  Palace 
Sept.  27,  1956  when  she  started  a 
minimum  eight-week  booking. 

Other  two-a-day  highlight  shows 
to  punctuate  the  still  prevalent 
vaudfilm  .bills  were  Lauritz  Mel¬ 
chior  heading  the  Feb.  26,  1952* 
show  which  held  Ben  Blue,  Jean 
Carroll,  Les  Compagnons  de  la 


Chanson,  Chandra-Kaly  Dancers, 
Andre,  Andree  &  Bonnie  and  5 
Fays. 

Jose  Greco  headed  the  March  11, 
1952,  fortnighter,  supported  by 
Jackie  Miles,  Rudy  Cardenas, 
Bunin  Puppets  and  the  Olsen  & 
Johnson  revue  (34  people  in  14 
scenes). 

Betty  Hutton’s  April  12,  1952, 
show  ran  for  four  weeks  supported 
by  The  Skylarks,  Herb  Shriner, 
Borrah  Minevitch’s  Harmonica 
Rascals  (with  Johnny  Puleo),  An¬ 
dre,  Andree  &  Bonnie  (originally 
booked  for  the  Melchior  show  but 
cancelled  because  of  illness),  and 
Dessie  Bros.  Miss  Hutton  returned 
to  the  Palace  for  another  four- 
weeker  on  Oct.  14,  again  staged  by 
Charles  O’Curran,  with  costumes 
by  Edith  Head,  songs  by  Jay  Liv¬ 
ingston  &  Ray  Evans,  and  Dudley 
Brooks’  music  supervision.  The 
1953  Hutton  show  again  had  The 
Skylarks  in  support  with  Los 
Chavales  de  Espana,  Bil  &  Cora 
Baird,  The  Shyrettos  and  Dick 
Shawn. 

After  Miss  Hutton’s  first  four- 
weeker,  which  concluded  May  10, 

1952,  the  Palace  again  reverted  to 
vaudfilm  until  Danny  Kaye,  on  the 
crest  of  his  resounding  London 
click  at  the  Palladium,  the  fanfare 
attendant  to  the  Command  Per¬ 
formances  in  Britain  and  his  Sam 
Goldwyn  picture,  “Hans  Christian 
Andersen,”  opened  Jan.  19,  1953, 
and  stayed  14  weeks  with  this 
show:  Darvas  &  Julia,  Fran  War¬ 
ren,  The  Dunhills  (Art  Stanley, 
Lou  Spenser  and  Bob  Roberts), 
Marquis  Family  (chimp  act)  and 
Piero  Bros.  Kaye  grossed  $893,630 
in  the  135  performances  to  234,250 
admissions. 

The  Hutton  return  Oct.  14,  1953, 
marked  the  final  interruption  of 
highlight  names  and  from  Nov.  11, 

1953,  the  Palace  has  been  showing 
vaudfilm  until  Miss  Garland’s  re¬ 
turn  Sept.  27,  1956. 


Press  Agent  Lament 

- By  BUDDY  BASCH - 

Apologies  to  Eddie  Lawrence, 
the  Friendly  Philosopher 

What’s  botherin'  you?  You  say 
one  of  you.  best  clients  took  his 
account  to  a  competitor  and  Earl 
VTilson  called  and  said  your  item 
that  he  used  for  a  lead  yesterday 
turned  out  to  be  a  phoney  and  he’ll 
never  talk  to  you  again  and  your 
secretary  and  your  assistant  both- 
quit  on  the  same  day.  Is  that  what’s 
botherin’  you? 

Did  your  best  account  just  get  j 
arrested  for  dope  pedding  and  the 
newspapers  are  calling  for  state¬ 
ments  and  you  can’t  seem  to  get 
the  new  ribbon  on  your  typewriter 
and  you  cut  your  typing  finger  and 
spilled  a  bottle  of  ink  on  your  new 
suit  and  the  mimeograph  handle 
broke  and  your  telephone  sudden¬ 
ly  went  dead  and  you  have  a  hole 
in  your  pocket  and  lost  your  lunch 
money.  Is  that  what’s  botherin’ 
you?  Just  raise  your  head  up  high 
and  tell  them  that  you’re  gonna 
give  up,  you’re  GONNA  GIVE  UP! 

Did  you  just  run  out  of  checks 
and  you  can’t  go  to  the  bank  for 
more  because  you’re  overdrawn 
and  the  building  superintendent  is 
threatening  to  throw  you  out  for 
playing  records  so  loud  and  “Per¬ 
son  to  Person”  just  cancelled  out 
at  the  last  minute,  after  you’d 
saved  the  account  with  that  guest 
shot  and  Howard  Miller  wrote  he’d 
never  play  records  by  any  of  your 
clients  again  and  did  three  pros¬ 
pective  accounts  fall  through?  Is 
that  what’s  botherin’  you? 

Did  you  just  take  your  client  to 
a  radio  station  and  not  only  did 
the  librarian  not  have  his  records, 
but  he  told  the  client  he  hadn’t 
seen  you  in  months?  And  does  a 
brand-new  account  want  you  to 
leave  this  afternoon  on  a  six-week 
road  trip  with  no  increase  in  fees? 
And  did  a  wire  service  break  a 
big  story  for  you,  but  they  used 
the  name  of  the  wrong  bandleader? 
And  did  a  fan  magazine  move  that 
break  you've  been  promised  for 
months  from  the  front  cover  and 
make  it  two  lines  on  page  67 — 
without  a  picture?  And  did  the 
manager  of  three  of  your  accounts 
call  and  ask  you  to  loan  him  $1,000 
for  a  few  months — or  else? 

Did  Mitch  Miller  meet  you  on 
the  street  and  say  he’s  dropping 
your  jazz  combo  from  the  label  and 
someone  developed  ptomaine 
the  restaurant  you  handle  and 
your  songwriter  has  been  brought 
into  court  by  the  George  Gershwin 
estate  for  plagiarism?  And  did  the 
disk  company  you  work  for  turn 
down  Elvis  Presley’s  audition  rec¬ 
ords  twice  last  year  and  now 
they’re  being  investigated  for 
pressing  dirty  records?  And  your 
prospective  big-name  star  has  been 
named  in  a  paternity  suit  by  a  girl 
you  introduced  him  to  and  he’! 
just  left  for  a  year’s  tour  of  ap¬ 
pearances  in  Europe,  leaving  you 
holding  the  bag.  Is  that  what’s 
botherin’  you,  eh,  Flackie? 

Well,  why  don’t  you  close  your 


Goldin-Selbit’s  ‘Sawing  A  Woman’ 
Top  B.O.  And  Real  Showmanship 

By  MELBOURNE  CHRISTOPHER 


“Sawing  a  Woman  in  Two”  was 
the  most  publicized,  most  contro¬ 
versial  illusion  ever  invented.  More 
important  it  was  dynamite  at  the 
boxoffice.  Six 
companies  un¬ 
der  Horace 
Goldin’s  ban¬ 
ner  played  the 
major  vaude 
houses  in 
1921  -  22  and 
nine  toured 
with  P.  T.  Sel- 
bit’s  version. 

The  plot  was 
simple.  A  girl 
in  a  box  was 
sawn  through 


_  _  _  _  Magicians’ banquet  at  the  McAlpin 

office  and  join  a  record  company  Hotel  in  New  York,  June  3,  1921. 
as  an  a&r  man?  J  A  man  was  the  first  victim.  He 


Christopher 


the  middle,  then  mysteriously  put 
back  together,  The  billing  varied; 
“A  Woman  in  Two,”  “The  Great 
Divide,”  “Vivisection”  The  illu¬ 
sion.  was  the  greatest  money-maker 
of  all  time.  No  mystery  act,  be¬ 
fore  or  since,  has  ever  matched  its 
grosses. 

An  ambulance  tagged  “We  are 
going  to  Keith’s  in  case  the  saw 
slips”  built  interest  wherever 
Goldin  played.  A  nurse  and  a 
stretcher  in  the  theatre  lobby 
added  emotional  impact.  Teaser 
ads  were  spotted  in  the  dailies: 
“Girls  wanted:  12  to  be  sawed .  in 
half  at  .B.  F.  Keith’s  Theatre  next 
week.  Guarantee  $10,000  to  heirs 
in  case  of  fatality. .  Only  girls  hav¬ 
ing  necessary  physical  qualifica¬ 
tions  need  apply.”  “Carpenters 
wanted:  To  see  Horace  Goldin  Saw 
a  Woman  in  Half  at  B.  F.  Keith’s 
Theatre  next  week.  A  Positive 
Sensation.”  Hollywood  publicists 
still  use  variations  on  the  theme  to 
drum  up  business  for  horror 
shows. 

Sometimes  it  was  arranged  for  a 
local  girl  to  challenge  the  magi¬ 
cian  to  saw  her  in  two.  Her  only 
specification  was  that  she  must 
wear  a  mask  “to  hide  her  iden- 
tity.”  A  clever  touch,  that.  j 

Attracted  by  the  solemn  proces¬ 
sion  of  undertakers,  in  top  hats, 
black  frock  coats  and  white  gloves, 
carrying  a  handsaw  through  the 
streets,  crowds  would  flock  after 
them,  right  up  to  the  theatre  box- 
office. 

Large  rubberstamps  were  dis¬ 
tributed  to  newsdealers  so  they 
could  stamp  Goldin’s  copy  in  blood 
red  ink  on  the  front  pages  of  their 
papers. 

P.  T.  Selbit,  the  brilliant  British 
illusionist,  developed  his  version 
of  the  Swing  trick  late  in  1920.  He 
debuted  with  it  at  the  Finsbury 
Park  Empire,  January  17,  1921. 
The  editor  of  The  Magic  Wand, 
reviewing  the  act,  suggested  that 
Selbit  inveigle  those  who  tried  to 
pirate  the  idea  into  his  box  and 
“accidentally”  dispose  of  them. 

Goldin,  who  claimed  he  thought 
up  the  idea  in  1909,  presented  his 
version  at  the  Society  of  American 


quickly  revised  his  presentation, 
got  a  girl  in  the  box,  and  by  late 
July  was  getting  rave  reviews  at 
the  Palace. 

Selbit  said  Goldin  copied  his 
idea.  Goldin  countered  that  Sel¬ 
bit  was  the  culprit.  The  Great  Leon 
claimed  he  had  thought  of  the  trick 
before  either  of  them.  Charles  Ed¬ 
wards  poo-pooed  all  three.  Twen¬ 
ty-five  years  before,  he  insisted,  a 
clown  had  sawed  a  policeman  in 
half  during  the  pantomime  “Robin¬ 
son  Crusoe”  at  the  Old  Victoria, 
Lambeth,  London,"  Charles  Devere, 
the  manufacturer  of  magic,  pointed 
to  a  drawing  and  a  description  of 
the  illusion  in  his  1892  catalog.  He 
got  the  inspiration,  he  said,  from 
a  Torrini  trick  in  .Robert-Houdin’s 
autobiography,  first  published  in 
1858. 

Goldin  had  a  three-month  edge 
on  Selbit  in  America.  The  Vaude¬ 
ville  Managers’  Protective  Assn, 
was  behind  him.  Selbit,  when  he 
arrived  in  September,  had  to  settle 
for  the  Shubert  time.  Keith’s 
strategy  was  to  play  Goldin  first  in 
cities  announced  for  the  Selbit 
tour.  The  demand  for  the  illusion 
was  so  overwhelming  that  Goldin 
signed  Jansen  (later  better  known 
as  Dante),  Servais  LeRoy  (who 
boasted  “I  came,  I  sawed,  I  con¬ 
quered”),  Joe  Dolan,  Henry  Marcus 
and  Kalma  to  head  units  under  his 
direction. 

Joe  Cook  got  in  on  the  act  by 
producing  a'  hilarious  travesty  on 
the  trick  which  he  used  around 
the  circuit  with  telling  results, 
especially  when  he  followed  Gold- 


Global  Expansion 


JO  LOMBARDI 

MUSICAL  DIRECTOR 

Congratulations  to  VARIETY  on  its  61st  Anniversary 
Conductor,  Lou  Walters’  Latin  Quarter,  and  for  Danny  Kaye  Tours 


By  October  Selbit  announced 
that  he  had  three  Sawing  com¬ 
panies  in  the  U.S.,  two  in  Great 
Britain,  one  each  in  South  Africa, 
Australia,  Germany  and  France. 

Goldin  kept  attorney  Sam  Mar- 
gules  hopping,  slapping  injunctions 
on  any  and  all  Sawing  troupes  that 
came  to  his  notice.  A  major  irrita¬ 
tion  for  Goldin  was  the  film  ex¬ 
posure  made  by  Weiss  Bros.’  Clar¬ 
ion  Photoplays,  Inc.  His  court  bat¬ 
tles  with  the  firm  took  up  a  large 
share  of  his  profits.  Selbit  went 
back  to  England  in  December,  but 
even  so  by  then  nine  companies 
were  presenting  his  version  in  the 
American  hinterlands  under  Wirth, 
Blumenfelt  &  Co.  sponsorship. 

George  Stock  put  his  girl  in  a 
barrel  for  a  twist  at  Coney  Island, 
Cincinnati,  and  drew  the  biggest 
weekday  crowd  of  the  season. 
Hanlo  camj  up  with  a  “Sawing  a 
Woman  in  Three”  and  Teddie 
Owens  had  a  three-part  sawing  that 
he  goried  up  by  secretly  adding 
bags  of  blood  to  the  box. 

Goldin,  or  was  it  a  Keith  pub¬ 
licist?,  got  space  with  a  wild  story 
telling  how  Horace,  hidden  atop  an 
elephant,  watched  a  high  priest 
saw  a  human  in  half  in  Poona  City, 
India.  This,  the  release  claimed, 
was  the  inspiration  for  his  popular 
act. 

Sawing  drew  business  every¬ 
where.  Nicola  and  Percy  Abbott 
performed  it  in  Australia.  Frank 
Heller  capitalized  on  it  at  the 
Olympia  in  Shanghai.  It  drew  heav¬ 
ily  on  the  Continent  and  in  South 
America. 

In  the  States  “Silent”  Mora 
spoke  up  to  say  he  was  trouping 
with  an  original  version.  Prof.  Wal¬ 
ters,  in  Salt  Lake  City,  commented 
that  the  Goldin-Selbit  controversy 
was  ridiculous,  he  had  dreamed  up 
the  trick’ three  years  before  in  Bel¬ 
gium. 

Carl  Rosini  made  news  when  he 
started  a  tour  with  his  big  show 
and  announced  that  he  would  not 
saw  a  woman  in  two.  The  amateur 
hocus-pocusers  were  doing  the 
trick  with  improvised  crates  and 
old  fruitboxes. 

Eventually  the  Sawing  vogue 
passed.  Selbit  switched  his  empha¬ 
sis  to  “The  Human  Pin  Cushion,” 
Servais  LeRoy  had  a  try  at  “Sub¬ 
duing  a  Woman  with  Bayonets” 
and  Goldin  came  up  with  “Tear¬ 
ing  a  Woman  to  Pieces.” 

None  of  these  tricky  torture  illu¬ 
sions  ever  came  close  to  “Sawing 
a  Woman  in  Half”  as  a  boxoffice 
bonanza.  They  are  rarely  seen  to¬ 
day.  But  the  sound  of  the  saw  as 
it  rips  through  the  box  and— the 
beautiful  girl — is  still  thrilling  and 
chilling  audiences  around  the 
globe. 
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Happy  New  Year  to  P^RIETY 
and  American  .Show  Business 
From 
The 

Alhambra-Chevalier 

Paris 


MAURICE  CHEVALIER 
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. . .  has  developed  into  a  very  fine  comedian.  99 


IRV  "KUP"  KUPCINET 

Chicago  Sun  Times 


7  Appearances 


f  F  Appearance* 

Martha  Raye  Show 
Arthur  Murray  Rally 
Steve  Allen's  “Tonight” 


ED  SULLIVAN  SHOW,  cbs-tv 


DEC.  6th 
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Personal  Management:  JACK  HOLLINS 
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"MR.  WONDERFUL” 


after  one  of  the  happiest  years  of  our  career 


Personal  Management  Exclusive  Booking  Public  Relations  Conductor- Arranger 

WILLMASTIN  WILLIAM  MORRIS  AGENCY  JESS  RAND  MORTON  STEVENS 


Fifty-first  J/fii&HgTY  Anniversary 


Wednesday,  January  9,  1957 


if  tV  it 


NOW... IT’S  WONDERFUL 


-£?if  ir  ir  if 

IN  GAY 

ir 


Treat  yourself  to  something  special ...  a  complete  vacation  at  Nevada’s  complete  Resort  Hotel 
..Wilbur  Clark’s  Desert  Inn! 


STA*,S 


JIMMY  DURANTE  plus  gala  stage  show! 

DK  M1  IIVIV  Jm  DeyaA-,  Net/. 

Phone  Las  Vegas- DUdley  2-6000.  In  Los  Angeles  phone  CRestview  4-1140-BRadshaw  2-7875 


Wednesday,  January  9,  1957. 
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Season’s  Greetings  and  Best  Wishes 
for  a 

Happy  and  Peaceful  New  Year 
to 

'All  of  My  Friends  from  Coast  to  Coast 


UNDER  THE  DIRECTION  OF 


Just  released  by  UNIQUE  RECORDS 
My  New  HI-FI  ALBUM  Entitled 

“ME  AND  MY  SHADOW” 

When  My  Baby  Smiles  At  Me 
September  Song 

I’m  Stepping  Out  With  A  Memory 
I’m  The  Medicine  Man  For  The 
Blues 

The  Cop  On  The  Beat 
Me  And  My  S'hadotv 
She’s  Funny  That  Way 

On  The  Sunny  Side  Of  The  Street 
Just  Around  The  Corner 
Homemade  Sunshine 
Old  High  Hat 
Good  Night 

Personal  Manager:  ADAH  LEWIS 
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Congratulations  VARIETY 


Thanks  to  America's 
Smartest  Supper  Clubs 


MYRON 

COHEN 


Press  Relations 
^ANNE  and  JERRY  SAGER 


Management:  HENRI  GINE 
Artists  Corp.  of  America 


Booking: 

william  Morris  agency 
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SISTERS 


Just  Completed  Successful  Engagements  at  the 
COPACABANA,  New  York;  EDEN  ROC,  Miami  Beach;  FLAMINGO,  Las 
Vegas;  TOWN  AND  COUNTRY,  New  York;  FONTAINEBLEAU,  Miami 
Beach;  CHEZ  PAREE,  Chicago;  STATLER,  Cleveland. 

Guest  Appearance:  ED  SULLIVAN  SHOW 


What  the  Critics  Say  .  .  . 

“The  Barry  Sisters  loom  as  the  most  entertaining 
sister  team.”  — Hy  Gardner. 

/‘New  Yorkers  are  talking  about  the  Barry  Sis¬ 
ters.”  — Walter  Winchell. 

“Show  stoppers  .  .  .  sent  ahs  and  cheers  through 
the  audience — a  study  in  showmanship.” 

— Robert  W.  Dana . 

“Supreme  talents  .  .  .  voice-blenders  supreme 
who  brought  down  the  house.” 

— Louis  Sobol. 

“Finds  and  show  stoppers  .  .  .  they’re  sensational 
.  .  .  will  immediately  go  into  the  upper  brackets— 
that’s  how  great  they  are.”  —Lee  Mortimer. 

“Today’s  Bravos:  The  Barry  Sisters  great  sing¬ 
ing!”  —Earl  Wilson. 

“The  Barry  Sisters  can  work  anywhere.  They 
dress  well,  look  swell  and  ring  the  bell  with  their 
slick  vocal  arrangements.”  — Variety. 


CADENCE 

RECORDS 


—  Album  — 

“THE  BARRY 
SISTERS  SING" 

Publicity: 

FRANCES  E.  KAYE  &  CO. 
Direction: 

WILLIAM  MORRIS  AGENCY 


Personal  Management:  MANNY  PINE 


Heartiest 

Season’s  Greetings 

Thanks  to:  Folkparkernas 
Stockholm,  Sweden  for 
Thirteen  Successful 
Consecutive  weeks  and  for 
Re-booking  us  for  Sweden 
again  for  the  1957  season  . . 
Thanks  to:  Tim  Daniels, 
London,  England,  for  our 
10  Weeks  there. 

Thanks  to  all  our  friends 
in  Canada  and  the  U.S.A. 
for  making  '56  so  successful. 


THE 


COLDEN  CATE 
QUARTET 


Recordings: 

EMI  RECORDS,  London,  Eng., 
and  PATHE  MARCONI,  Paris 


Exclusive  Direction: 
GALE  AGENCY,  Inc. 

48  West  48th  Street 
New  York  17,  N.  Y. 
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WINDSOR  HOTEL,  HAMILTON.ONT.  -  CASABLANCA,  PALM  BEACH-  TOWN  CASINO.  BUFFALO  -  THE  ANKARA,  PITTSBURGH  —  El  MOROCCO,-  MONTgBA 

1  TheFr antic  Antics  of  The  Fabulous  1 


MERI  ELLEN  TRIO 

Currently  N^W  FRONTIER,  vegas 

FEBRUARY  4— MARES,  RENO 

PAST  ENGAGEMENTS  SHOUT  FOR  THEMSELVES 


Western  Direction 

MILTON  DEUTSCH 

9157  Sunset  Blvd.,  Hollywood 
CR  4-7321 


Personal  Management 

BILL  FOSTER 

1650  Broadway,  New  York  City 
JU  2-3326 


CH  AUDI  ERE,  OTTAWA,  CAN.  -  CAPRI  SUPPER  CLUB,  NEW  YORK  -  THUNDERBIRD  COUNTRY  CLUB,  PALM  SPRINGS  -  DRAGON  GRILL,  CORPUS  CHRIST 


\cttotel  VendamA 


JOAN  BISHOP 


PIANIST 


MEZZO  SOPRANO 


Superb  Cuisine  in  the  World  Famous 
French  Room 

Enchanting  Entertainment  In 
Guy  Guarino'ji 
MOULIN  ROUGE 

On  the  Commonwealth  Avenue  Mall 
at  Dartmouth  Street,  Boston 


Congratulations 

London  House 

Michigan  and  Wacker 
Chicago 

Mister  Kelly’s 

1028  N.  Rush,  Chicago 


Congratulates  firARIETYi 
on  Its  51st!  ! 

From  His  MOULIN  ROUGE 
HOTEL  VENDOME-BOSTON  1 


Currently 

CAFE  PIERRE 


New  York 


Special  Thanks  to  STANLEY  MELBA 


JAY  KIRK  sends 

HOLIDAY  GREETINGS  and  THANKS 

BILL  HALEY 

AND  HIS  COMETS 

For  Recent  Wonderful-Engagements  as  MC  and  Comedian  at 

STATE  THEATRE,  Hartford 
and  CASINO  THEATRE,  Toronto 

ALSO  THANKS  TO  BILL'S  AGENT -JOLLY  JOYCE 


BEST  WISHES 


LINDY’S  RESTAURANTS 


1626— BROADWAY— 1655 

(50  St.)  New  York  (51  St*) 


Home  Address* 

440  So.  Shore  Drive.  Miami  Beach,  Florida 


Season's  Greetings  From 

GUS  VAN 

Currently  -  MANGAM’S  CHATEAU 

7850  Ogden  Avenue,  Lyons,  III. 
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The  McGUIRE  SISTERS 


Management:  MURRAY  KANE 

CORAL  Records  157  west  57th  street 

NEW  YORK  19,  N.  Y. 


Fifty-fttt  .pfjfflpGji  '  Anniversary 


.Vediitsda f,  Jmunirf  %  1957 


A  WIPE 


mmasm 


OF  QUALITY  ENTERTAINMENT 
DEEP  IN  THE  HEART  OF  TEXAS! 

sun  Nil  if  TEXAS 


OCTOBER  5-20.  1957 

BIGGEST  STATE  FAIR  IN  THE  WORLD 


SUTEFAM  MUSICALS 

JUNE  lO-SEPTEMBHl  1.  195#. 

AMERICA’S  FOREMOST  SUMMER  THEATRE 

STATE  FAIR  AUDITORIUM 

JANUARY  1 -DECEMBER  31,  1957 
AMERICA’S  FINEST  LARGE  THEATRE 


8.  L  THORNTON 

President 


JAMES  H.  STEWART 

Ixecutire  Vic e  President 
General  Manager 


CHARLES  R.  MEEKER,  JK. 

Vice  President 
Managing  Director t 
State  Fair  Musicalt  t  Auditorium 


DA  L  L  A  S 


,  'N  ^ 


! 


fr¬ 
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OCEANFRONT.  44lb  TO  48tl>  STREETS  •  MIAMI  BEACH.  FLORIDA 


. . .  Host  to  Celebrities 
from  all  fields  of  entertainment . , , 

AMERICA’S  LARGEST 
AND  FINEST  RESORT  HOTEL 


t'YwW. 


, 


THE  SMARTEST 
SHOW 

THE  DANCIEST  MUSIC  (rmt/ 
THE  FINEST  FOOD 


JULES  PODELL'S 

COPACABANA 


|  10  EAST  60  STREET  • 

I  PL  8-0901 

l>~.. 


NEW  YORK 


•v  J 

I,  V 
U\ 


£>  *  / 

/  "  7 

/  *• 


,  NEW  YORK  OFFICE 
730  -  511)  AVENUE 
TEL.  Cli Lie  5-7800 

NEWARK  OFFICE 
TEL.  MAikel  3-2474 


Congratulations 


FRANK  SENNES' 


MOULIN  ROUGE 

Hollywood,  California 


TONI  ARDEN 
JAN  ARDEN 

Toni  Arden'i  last  RCA  Victor  rtlaosB 
"BELIEVE  IN  LOVE"  b/w  "HOW  SWEET  MY  LOVE" 


;  Wednesday,  January  %  ■  1957 


Fifty- fir st 


Annivelrsary 


TWe  Undisputed  ^QJJEEN  of  ROCK  a’  ROLL” 
—THAT  DYNAMIC  BOMBSHELL  of  RHYTHM 


Within  ONE  YEAR! 

•  HEADLINING  ENGAGEMENTS 

IN  MORE  THAN  45  NIGHTCLUBS 

•  SEVEN  TV  NETWORK 
APPEARANCES 

•  16  SIDES  RECORDED 

SPECIAL  THANKS  to  The  SANDS  (for  14 
Wonderful  weeks)  in  Las  Vegas;  THREE 
RIVERS,  Syracuse;  CASINO  ROYAL, 
Washington;  CHICAGO  THEATRE, 
Chicago;  COP  A  CLUB,  Pittsburgh; 
CHUBBY'S,  Camden;  CASA  LOMA,  St. 
Louis;  PARAMOUNT  THEATRE.  Hartford; 
COTTON'S  RANCH  HOUSE,  Atlanta; 
ALAN  FREED  and  the  BROOKLYN  PARA¬ 
MOUNT.  STAGECOACH  INN,  CAFE 
SOCIETY.  SHELL  HOUSE,  .  and  The 
BOULEVARD,  New  York  City;  TOWN 
CASINO.  Buffalo;  The  BIG  SHOW  in  Syd¬ 
ney,  Perth,  Melbourne  and  Brisbane,  Aus¬ 
tralia;  Coney  Island,  Cincinnati,  Palace 
Theatre,  Akron,  and  Wildwood  Lake,  Kan¬ 
sas  City. 

THE  SANDS,  Las  Vegas 

t  Closed  December  111 

"Lillian  Briggs'  dynamic  opening  at  The 
Sands  rocked  this  town  with  much  more 
effect  than  the  newest  hydrogen  bomb 
end  she  is  continuing  to  do  so  every 
night." 

Las  Vegas  Review  Journal. 


HEADLINING 

the 

UNITED 
NATIONS  i 
JAZZ 
CONCERT 
at  the 
U,  N. 
in 

1956 
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Fifty- first  Anniversary 


Wednesday,  January  9,  195? 


Congratulations  from 

"Your  Red  Gone  Gol" 

NELLIE  LUTCHER 


The  Clewn  Princess  of  Comedy 


Hilarious 


MARGE 

CAMERON 

HAS  LAUGHS,  WILL  TRAVEL 
CURRENTLY: 

ANKARA,  PITTSBURGH 

2  WEEKS 


FUTURE  DATES: 

Jan.  21,  ALAMO  SUPPER  CLUB,  Detroit,  2  Wks. 
Feb.  5,  GOLDEN  SLIPPER,  Glen  Cove,  N.  Y. 
RECENT  DATES: 

EL  MOROCCO.  Montreal 

"One  of  the  very  few  great  comediennes  )n  show  business." 

PETER  VAN  DER  NORTH 

TOWN  CASINO,  Buffalo 

"A  great  star.  The  rave  of  1957.  A  must  see  and  hear." 

HARRY  ALTMAN  -  HARRY  WALLENS. 

CASINO  ROYAL,  Washington,  D.  C. 

"Tremendous  talent  and  great  performance  mark  her  as  star.  We  await 
her  return."  LEE  ZEIGER. 

TWIN  COACHES,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

"This  girl  has  everything.  Want  her  back  in  early  spring." 

TONY  CALDERONE. 

CASA  SEVILLE,  New  York 

"Tops  in  my  book.  We  await  her  fourth  return  engagement." 

GENE  SEVILLE. 

STAGE  COACH  INN.  So.  Hackensack.  N.  J. 

"Only  girl  ever  able  to  hold  comedy  spot  here.  Fractured  audiences." 

ABE  WAGNER. 

Watch  for  Upcoming  TV  Spots  and  Her  First 
Record  Releases  Early  in  1957 

Personal  Management:  BILL  FOSTER 
1650  Broadway,  New  York  City 


Latest  ABC-PAR  Record  a  VARIETY  BEST  BET 
The  Music  Goes  Round  and  Round 
b/w  I'll  Be  Worthy  of  You 

CAB  CALLOWAY 

CURRENTLY  CONTINUING 

COTTON  CLUB,  Miami  Beach 

Mgf.  BILL  MITTLER,  1619  Broadway,  New  York 


CURRENTLY 

PYGMALION 


Mgt.:  PAT  NORRELL 

1450  Broadway,  Now  York 


HOTEL  AVERY 


Every  room  newly  decorated. 
Air  conditioned  rooms  available. 

The  Home  of  Show  Folk 


MOSS  K  PHOTOS 

FOR  ELVIS  PRESLEY 

■  PHOTOS  as  low  as  1c  each 
Write  for  samples,  prices. 

MOSS  PHOTO  SERVICE 

350  W.  30th  St.,  N.Y.  19,  N.Y. 
PLAZA  7-3520 

Since  35,  Serving  America’s  Stars  . 


By  Best  to  You  .  .  . 

On  and  Off  Camera 


TED  KNIGHT 

TV  Comedy  Star 


Writer  -  Rep.: 

A.  GUY  VISK 

.  Writing  Enterprises 
Troy,  N.  Y. 


BOOKING  NEW  ENGLAND'S 
FINEST  ENTERTAINMENT 

DRAKE  AGENCY 

80  Boylston  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 
Exclusive  Rep.:  Bradford  Roof 


I  ZIEGFELD  FOLLIES 
I  LATIN  QUARTER,  MIAMI 


Mgf.:  lorry  Levy  -  Fred  Amael 
Direction;  William  Morris  Agency 


Congratulations  to 

On  Its  51st  Anniversary 
with  sincere  good  wishes  from  the 
entire  membership 
of  the 

AMERICAN  GUILD 

of 

VARIETY  ARTISTS 


GEORGIE  PRICE 

President 


JACKIE  BRIGHT 

National  Administrative  Secretary 


ttfcchiesday*  January  9,  1957 


Tifty-firtt  pfi&ftffr  Anniversary 


LEGITIMATE  m. 


The  Early  Period — (1907-1914) 

"FOLLIES  of  1907."  Opened  July  8.  1907.  Cast  included:  Harry 
Watson,  Jr.,  George  Bickel,  Dave  Lewis,  Grace  LaRue,  Charles  J. 
Ross,  William  Powers,  Frank  Mayne,  Grace  Leigh,  Florence  Tem¬ 
pest,  Marion  Sunshine,  Prince  Tokio,  Helen  Broderick,  May  Leslie 
and  Mile.  Dazie.  Music  by  Seymour  Furth*  Vincent  Bryan,  Silvio 
Hein,  Will  Cobb,  Gus  Edwards,  Alfred  Solmon,  E.  Ray  Goetz  and 
Jean  Schwartz.  Book  by  Harry  B.  Smith.  Staged  by  Julian  Michell. 
Ran  70  performances. 

The  first  “Follies”  cost  $13,000  to  produce — and  the 
Weekly  nut*  was  $1,800.  It  was  originally  conceived  as 
a  summer  revue  and  presented  at  the  Jardin  de  Paris 
on  the  roof  of  the  New  York  theatre.  Florence  (his  name 
was  actually  spelt  that  way  at  first)  Ziegfeld  was  paid 
$200  per  week  by  Klaw  &  Erlanger  to  manage  this  roof 
show.  Anna  Held  gave  Zieggy  the  idea  to  stress  beauti¬ 
ful  American  girls  in  a  revue.  Girls  in  this  initial  edition 
(said  to  number  50)  were  heralded  as  the  Anna  Held 
Girls. 

Julian  Mitchell  who  had  staged  many  of  the  Anna 
Held  shows — was  the  first  stager  and  was  a  wise  choice 
as  he  discarded  the  English  idea  of  chorus  girls  as  life¬ 
less  adornments — and  brought  them  to  life'  through 
groupings  and  lights  individualized  to  different  person¬ 
alities.  He  made  them  actually  smile,  actually  listen  to 
the  tenor.  Then  dance  with  spirit.  In  one  scene  the 
charmers  marched  up  and  down  the  aisles  rattling  snare 
drums. 

In  this  first  “Follies”  one  song,  “The  Modern  Sandow 
Girl”  made  play  on  Ziegfeld’s  first  money-maker,  San¬ 
dow — a  muscle  boy  long  before  Mae  West’s  mob.  Anna- 
belle  Whitford  was  the  first  girl  spotlighted  as  a  startling 
beauty — and  one  of  her  numbers  revealed  her  as  the 
Gibson  Bathing  Girl.  Mile.  Dazie  was  Ziegfeld’s  first 
ballerina — and  in  a  Jiu  Jitzu  waltz  she  was  accompanied 
by  Prince  Tckio,  “straight  from  Japan.”  She  also  ap¬ 
peared  as  Salome. 

“Budweiser’s  a  Friend  of  Mine”  illustrated  Ziegfeld’s 
early  flair  for  commercial  plugging.  Grace  LaRue  sang 
“Miss  Ginger  from  Jamaica” — and  Emma  Carus  was  also 
in  the  cast  for  a  time  singing  “Handle  Me  With  Care.” 

First  “Follies”  had  jibes  at  Rockefeller,  Anthony  Com¬ 
stock  and  Sousa — plus  the  main  Ziegfeld  innovation — the 
beauty  parades.  Bickel  &  Watson  were  the  chief  comics, 
also  Dave  Lewis,  a  rowdy  funster  from  Chicago  who  had 
a  special  song,  “I  Think  I  Oughtn’t  to  Auto  Anymore.” 
included  in  the  Anna  Held  bevy  were:  Louise  Alexander, 
Eva  Burnett,  Angie  Weimars,  Lillian  Lee,  Lillian  Wiggins, 
Goldie  Stover,  Lois  Barri,  Maude  Demarest,  Viola  Bowers 
and  Lillian  Rice. 


"FOLLIES  OF  1908,"  Cast  included:  Norah  Bayes,  Jack  Norworth. 
Lucy  Weston,  Barney  Bernard,  William  Powers,  George  Bickel,  Harry 
Watson,  Jr.,  Grace  LaRue,  Billie  Reeves,  William  C.  Schrode,  Arthur 
Deagon,  Lee  Harrison,  Mile.  Dazie,  Seymour  Brown,  Mae  Murray, 
Gertrude  Vanderbilt  and  Grace  Leigh.  Book  by  Harry  B.  Smith, 
Music  by  Maurice  Levi,  Jean  Schwartz  and  Melville  Gideon.  Staged 
by  Julian  Mitchell  and  Herbert  Gresham.  Ran  120  performances. 

Ziegfeld  had  his  first  song  hit,  “Shine  On  Harvest 
Moon”,  in  1908  edition.  Norah  Bayes  introduced  it  with 
Jack  Norworth.  (They  also  wrote  it).  Interestingly,  the 
song  was  revived  in  Ziegfeld’s  very  last  “Follies”  in  1931 
and  emerged  as  the  best  number  in  that  final  edition. 
In  1908  the  name,  F.  Ziegfeld  Jr.  (Spelt  that  way)  went 
above  the  title  of  the  “Follies”  for  the  first  time — which 
was  the  beginning  of  an  extended  series  of  credit  changes 
Which  surrounded  the  series  periodically. 

Lucy  Weston,  the  English  singer,  appeared  for  an  ex¬ 
tended  period — specializing  in  personality  songs  with  a 
sly  double  entendre  such  as  “As  You  Walk  Down  the 
Strand,”  “Be  Good”  and  “That’s  All.”  She  also  appeared 
as  Columbia — which  was  to  be  a  standard  honor  for 
chosen  performers  in  ensuing  productions.  Mae  Murray 
turned  up  in  1908  for  the  first  time  in  a  “Follies” — sharing 
the  beauty  spotlight  along  with  Annabell  Whitford.  “The 
Nell  Brinkley  Girl”  exploited  the  popular  cover  girl  of 
the  day.  “Merry  Widows  of  All  Nations”  expanded  the 
Viennese  “Merry  Widow”  vogue  then  rampant — giving  it 
fm  international  flavor. 


"FOLLIES  OF  1909."  Cast  Included:  Norah  Bayes,  Jack  Norworth, 
Lillian  Lorraine,  WiUiam  Bonelli,  Arthur  Deagon,  Rosie  Green,  Billie 
Reeves,  Bessie  Clayton,  Mae  Murray,  Annabelle  Whitford,  Harry  C. 
Kelly.  Sophie  Tucker,  Gertrude  Vanderbilt,  Evelyn  Carlton,  Harry 
Pllcer  and  Marlon  Garson.  Book  and  lyrics  by  Harry  B.  Smith.  Music 
by  Maurice  Levi,  Gus  Edwards  and  Lewis  Muir.  Staged  by  Julian 
Mitchell  and  Herbert  Gresham.  Ran  64  performances. 

Lillian  Lorraine,  new— and  immediately  hailed  as  the 
No.  1  beauty  queen,  Ziegfeld's  first  real  dazzler.  She 
had  two  flashy  numbers — “Come  on,  Play  Ball  With  Me,” 
An  audience  participation  number — with  the  girls  tossing 
baseballs  out  to  the  audience  suggesting  a  little  informal 
game.  Then  “Up  Up -Up  in  My  Aeroplane”  in  which  she 
rose  aloft  in  a  minature  plane  at  the  rear  of  the  hall 
And  circled  over  the  patrons  dropping  flowers.  New  bal¬ 
lerina  was  Bessie  Clayton. 

Sophie  Tucker  was  with  it  in  1909  for  four  weeks.  She 
Stopped  the  show  for  12  minutes  in  Atlantic  City  during 
the  tryout,  only  to  have  to  relinquish  her  best  numbers 
to  Norah  Bayes  who  insisted  in  no  uncertain  terms  on 
all  main  singing  honors.  Soph  was  permitted  to  retain 
'‘Moving  Day  in  Jungletown”  as  her  own  spot,  but  this 
too  was  taken  away  when  Eva  Tanguay  joined  the  show 
for  a  limited  engagement.  Needless  to  say  this  was  the 
only  time  Sophie  Tucker  ever  appeared  under  the  Zieg¬ 
feld  bann-^  ■ 


"FOLLIES  OF  1910."  Cast  Included:  Bert  Williams,  Fannie  Brice. 
Harry  Watson  Jr.,  Billie  Reeves,  Rosie  Green,  Lillian  Lorraine,  Bobby 
North,  Grace  Tyson,  George  Bickel,  William  C.  Schrode,  Vera  Max¬ 
well,  Eve’lyn  Carlton,  Aline  Boley,  Peter  Swift,  Harry  Pilcer  and 
Shirley  Kellogg.  Book  and  music  by  Harry  B.  Smith,  Gus  Edwards 
and  many  others.  Staged  by  Julian  Mitchell.  Ran  88  performances. 

Bert  Williams  and  Fannie  Brice  both  debuted.  Fannie 
Brice’s  first  song  to  register  was  “Goodbye  Becky  Cohen” 
by  Irving  Berlin — his  first  Ziegfeld  chore.  'She  had  one 
other  song,  “Lovie  Joe”  by  Joe  Jordan  and  Will  Marion 
Cook  which  established  her  singing  style.  Bert  Williams 
rates  as  the  first  Negro  to  mingle  with.  Broadway  elite 
in  a  revue— a  Ziegfeld  first.  His  repertoire:  “That  Minor 
Strain,”  “I’ll  Lend  You  Everything  I’ve  Got  Except  My 
Wife”  and  “You’re  Gwine  to  Get  Something  What  You 
Don’t  Expect.”  He  was  master  of  the  casual  ad  lib — and 
appeared  in  tails  as  well  as  tatters. 

Julian  Mitchell’s  staging  of  “Swing  Me  High,  Swing 
Me  Low”  for  Lillian  Lorraine  was  a  sensation  this  year. 
Rose-covered  swings  held  the  choice  beauties  and  as  the 
song  proceeded  Lillian  Lorraine  swung  out.  over  the 
front-rows  and  dropped  nosegays.  Another  girlie  scene 
— had  them  taking  a  dip  in  a  swimming  tank  and  emerg¬ 
ing  with  their  tight,  dripping  suits  and  then  scampering 
off  the  stage.  This  was  considered  most  daring  as  their 
legs  were  bare.  “That  Horrible  Hobble  Skirt”  pointed  a 
finger  at  the  stifling  fashions  of  the  day.  The  latest  dance 
presented  was  “The  Pensacola  Mooch.” 

Bickel  &  Watson’s  idea  of  a  band  rehearsal  was  a  high 
spot  for  laughs.  The  girls  paraded  as  Rough  Riders  to 
welcome  Teddy  Roosevelt  back  to  this  country.  Included 
in  the  new  faces  were:  Mary  Rockwell,  Adeline  Leslie, 
Grace  Lane,  Emma  Ahearn,  Pauline  Wineman,  Lottie  Ver¬ 
non  and  Margaret  Morris. 

"ZIEGFELD  FOLLIES  OF  1911."  Cast  Included:  Bessie  McCoy,  Lil¬ 
lian  Lorraine,  Leon  Errol,  George  White,  Bert  Williams,  the  Dolly 
Sisters,  Vera  Maxwell,  Harry  Watson  Jr.,  Fannie  Brice,  Brown  & 
Blyer,  Stella  Chatelaine,  Clara  Palmer  and  Walter  Percival.  Book 
by  George  V.  Hobart.  Staged  b.y  Julian  Mitchell.  Music  by  Maurice 
Levi,  Raymond  Hubbell,  Jerome  Kern  and  Irving  Berlin.  Ran  80 
performances. 

The  official  title,  “Ziegfeld  Follies,”  first  blossomed  out 
with  this  edition.  This  also  marks  the  first  year  that 
Raymond  Hubbell,  Jerome  Kern  and  Irving  Berlin  con¬ 
tributed  special  music  to. the  series.  And  Gene  Buck,  who 
was  eventually  to  write  20  editions  plus  16  versions  of 
the  Midnight  Frolic,  showed  in  print  for  the  first  time — 
as  illustrator  for  the  music.  He  evolved  into  Ziegfeld’s 
chief  scout  and  poet-laureate  of  the  “Follies.” 

Irving  Berlin’s  standout  songs  were  “Woodman,  Wood¬ 
man  Spare  That  Tree”  and  “Ephraham”  (Fannie  Brice  sang 
the  latter).  Jerome  Kern’s  music  was  less  topical  though 
he  did  write  one  timely  number,  “Daffy  Dill,”  which  was 
inspired  by  Tad’s  cartoons  in  the  newspapers. 

Bessie  McCoy  (by  arrangement  with  Charles  B.  Dilling¬ 
ham)  was  featured  in  this  one.  The  Dolly  Sisters  were 
logically  spotlighted  as  the  Siamese  Twins.  Bert  Williams’ 
drolleries  continued — plus  his  rich  song  material  which 
included  this  year,  “Dat’s  Harmony.”  Lillian  Lorraine 
and  Vera  Maxwell  took  turns  introducing  “The  Texas 
Tommy  Swing.”  George  White,  who  later  competed  with 
Zieggy  via  an  annual  “Scandals”  (which  beat  Ziegfeld  to 
the  music  of  George  Gershwin  and  Brown,  DeSylva  & 
Henderson),  joined  the  Follies  as  a  hoofer.  And  Leon 
Errol’s  wobbly  legs  were  first  utilized  for  laughs  in  this 
edition.  A  travesty  on  the  allegorical  drama,  “Every- 
woman,”  dubbed  “Everywife”  was  one  of  the  more  elab¬ 
orate  scenes  in  which  the  girls  could  appear  as  the  Seven 
Deadly  Sins  plus  all  the  other  vices.  This  number  was 
borrowed  from  a  Lambs  Club  frolic.  Another  burlesque 
had  Harry  Watson  Jr.  in  drag  as  “The  Pink  Lady,”  then 
a  reigning  hit.  “New  Year’s  Eve  on  the  Barbary  Coast” 
brought  the  entire  company  together  for  a  revel  in  a  San 
Francisco  dive — with  Lillian  Lorraine  tossed  about  in  an 
apache  routine.  Among  the  new  beauties:  Ethel  Clayton, 
Emma  Gorman,  Elise  Belga,  Katherine  Daly,  Eleanor  St. 
Clair  and  Ahn  Meredith.  Vera  Maxwell’s  patrician  beauty 
depicted  the  spirit  of  the  “Follies.” 

"ZIEGFELD  FOLLIES  OF  1912."  Cast  included:  Elizabeth  Brice, 
Leon  Errol,  Harry  Watson  Jr.,  Bernard  Granville,  Bert  Williams, 
Lillian  Lorraine,  Josie  Sadler,  Charles  Judels,  Grace  DuBoise,  Vera 
Maxwell,  May  Leslie  and  Rae  Samuels.  Book  and  lyrics  by  Harry  B. 
Smith  with  many  interpolated  songs.  Staged  by  Julian  Mitchell.  Ran 
88  performances. 

The  “Follies”  continued  to  usher  in  the  summer  sea¬ 
son.  It  was  still  unveiled  in  the  Jardin  de  Paris  atop  the 
New  York  theatre  which  by  now  was  renamed  the  Zieg¬ 
feld  Moulin  Rouge.  The  framework  was  still  leaning  on 
the  burlesque  formula  with  vaudeville  specialties  inserted 
frequently — and  the  girls  brought  on  regularly.  “Row, 
RoW  Row”  by  Jimmy  Monaco  which  Elizabeth  Brice  de¬ 
livered  was  the  outstanding  song  hit. 

Bert  Williams  was  now  a  potent  regular,  this  time 
singing  “My  Landlady,”  “You’re  On  the  Right  Road 
but  You’re  Goin’  the  Wrong  Way”  and  “Blackberr.ying 
Today” — all  sock  classics  in  the  Williams’  vein.  Not  all 
of  his  appearances  though  were  confined  to  singing  stanzas 
— ‘he  got  lusty  laughs  when  he  portrayed  a  disconsolate 
cab-driver  in  a  straight  comedy  skit.  Leon  Errol  shared 
the  comedy  end  with  him— his  funniest  bit  being  when  he 
came  out  as  a  horse  which  had  become  sophisticated  by 
Broadway  after  midnight. 

Rae  Samuels  was  also  in  the  cast  for  songs — her  most 
popular  one  being  “Down  in  Dear  Old  New  Orleans”  which 
gave  her  the  opportunity  to  belt  it  over  with  her  special 
brand  of  blue-streak  personality.  Irving  Berlin  had  one 
interpolated  number,  “A  Little  Bit  of  Everything,”  in  for 
a  short  time.  Bernard  Granville  was  the  new  singing 
juvenile. 

Gene  Buck  tried  his  hand  at  a  big  production  number 
which  featured  Lillian  Lorraine— it  was  “Daddy  Has  a 
Sweetheart  and  Mother  is  Her  Name”  and  $5,000  was 


spent  on  costumes  alone  for  the  number.  During  the 
Philadelphia  tryout  A.  L.  Erlanger  became  irked  and 
barked  out  an  order  that  the  number  must  go — and  both 
Gene  Buck  and  later  Lillian  Lorraine  went  with  it.  Later 
Buck  reworked  the  number — submitted  it  to  Oscar  Ham- 
merstein  for  his  vaudeville  mecca— and  Lillian  Lorraine 
was-  a  solid  smash  and  was  heldover  for  four  weeks. 
Ziegfeld  called  the  duo  back  quickly  after  that! 

■  "ZIEGFELD  FOLLIES  OF  1913."  Cast  included:  L* on*  Errol,  Anna 
Pennington,  Ethel  Amorita  Kelley,  Frank  ’Tlnney,  Nat  Wills,  Eliza¬ 
beth  Brice,  May  Leslie  and  Jo  re  Collins.  Book  by  George  V.  Hobart. 
Music  by  Raymond  Hubbell,  Dave  Stamper  and  Gene  Buck.  Staged 
by  Julian  Mitchell.  Ran  96  performances. 

The  “Ziegfeld  Follies”  moved  into  the  New  Amsterdam 
theatre  with  this  edition.  Ann,  originally  Anna,  Penning¬ 
ton  joined  Ziegfeld  in  1913,  and  became  one  of  his  strong¬ 
est  dancing  personalities— dimpled  knees  and  long  tresses 
were  her  trademark.  Her  dancing  style  was  dominated 
by  a  refined  form  of  hoochy  which  seldom  changed 
throughout  the  years  no  matter  what  new  step  she  was  in¬ 
troducing — audiences  loved  her. 

Over  20  songs  were  included  in  the  1913  edition  but 
nothing  of  real  import  emerged.  The  best  songs  were 
interpolated  numbers.  Jose  Collins  attracted  popular  no¬ 
tice  singing  most  of  them — which  included  “Peg  O’  My 
Heart,”  “Rebecca  of  Sunnybrook  Farm”  ’and  Earl  Car- 
roll’s  “Isle  D’Amour.”  The  headline  news  that  year  was 
the  opening  of-  the  Panama  Canal  so  Jose  Collins  sang 
“Panama.”  The  Girls  figured  in  the  onrush  of  waters 
when  the  Ziegfeld  version  of  the  locks'  Opened. 

Leon  Errol  was  a^ain  present  for  comedy — his  outstand¬ 
ing  appearance  being  in  the  “Turkish  Trot”  (really  the 
Turkey  Trot)  in  which  his  pants  kept  slipping  down. 
Julian  Mitchell’s  staging  of  this  scene,  drew  wide  praise 
from  the  press — he  had  the  entire  company  doing  it— 
the  street  cleaners,  newsboys  and  a  trick  horse  Which  got 
mixed  up  in  the  step.  Frank  Tinney  and  Nat  Mills  were 
new  comedians — lending  support  to  the  lighter  touches  in 
the  show.  “That  Ragtime  Suffragette”  was  a  girlie  pre¬ 
sentation  of  women’s  suffrage  then  gaining  impetus.  Gene 
Buck  and  Dave  Stamper  pooled  their  talents  injearnest 
this  year — starting  a  long-run  collaboration  on  the  “Fol¬ 
lies”  which  lasted  right  up  to  1931. 

"ZIEGFELD  FOLLIES  OF  1914."  Cast  included:  Ed  Wynn,  Vera 
Michelena,  Ann  Pennington,  Arthur  Deagon,  May  Leslie,  Gertrude 
Vanderbilt,  Kitty  Doner,  Louise  Meyers,  George  McKay,  Kay  Laurell, 
Leon  Errol,  Rita  Gould  and  Bert  Williams.  Book  by  Gene  Buck, 
Dave  Stamper  and  Geoi'ge  V.  Hobart.  Music  by  a  wide  assortment  of 
composers.  Staged  by  Leon  Errol.  Ran  112  performances. 

Ed  Wynn  with  his  goofy  brand  of  nonsense  was  the  new 
comedian.  But  it  was  still  Bert-  Williams  who  dominated. 
— His  outstanding  number  being  the  memorable  “Dark 
Towp  Poker  Club”  by  Jean  Havez,  Will  Vodery  and  Wil¬ 
liams — considered  an  all-time  high  for  singing  panto¬ 
mime.  Besides  singing  the  title  song,  he  played  a  card 
game  with  imaginary  partners — which  today  is  lauded 
with  hushed  reverence  when  Bert  Williams  is  mentioned. 
His  repertoire  was  brilliant  in  its  line,  including  also: 
“I’m  Cured,”  “At  the  Ball,  That’s  All”  and  “The  Vam¬ 
pire.” 

In  1914  Annette  Kellerman  was  alloted  a  featured  role 
for  a  trick  “Neptune’s  Daughter”  scene  but  it  was  not 
retained  very  long.  However,  the  famed  Kellerman  skin¬ 
tight  bathing  outfit  which  the  swimming  star  introduced 
with  an  air  of  emancipation — was  frequently  sported  by 
the  Ziegfeld  girls  in  their  more  “daring”  appearances. 

“Rock  Me  In  the  Cradle  of  Love”  by  J.  Leubrie  Hill 
was  a  hit  of  fair  size  which  caught  on.  “When  the  Rag¬ 
time  Army  Goes  Away  to  War”  showed  the  Ziegfeld 
method  for  settling  the  First  World  War.  Julian  Mitchell 
first  directed  this  edition  but  tiffed  with  Ziegfeld — and 
Leon  Errol  was  called  in  to  pinch-hit.  Gladys  Feld¬ 
man  (later  Mrs.  Horace  Brahan)  and  Kay  Laurell  took 
bows  in  the  beauty  category.  The  “Follies”  had  a  healthy 
run — but  actually  the  show  slumped  on  novelty — in  fact 
there  was  danger  of  the  series  turning  stale.  However 
really  big  things  were  already  being  lined  up  for  next 
year  .  .  .  Gene  Buck  had  seen  a  production  of  George  C. 
Tyler’s  “Garden  of  Paradise”  by  Edward  Sheldon — a  flop 
which  had  unusual  decor  by  a  new  designer  named  Joseph 
Urban.  Word  was  passed  along  to  Ziegfeld  to  go  have  a 
look  at  the  show  himself  before  it  folded — and  Ziggy 
was  completedly  awed  by  the  rich  scenic  investiture. 
When  Ziegfeld  went  to  Indianapolis  (his  favorite  road 
stop)  to  catch  the  “Follies”. on  tour — he  took  Joseph  Urban 
along  for  his  first  look-see  at  the  revue.  The  designer 
went  immediately  to  the  English  Theatre  on  the  Circle 
where  the  show  was  playing — took  one  fast  look  at  the 
sets  and  quipped:  “Advertising  posters! — I  can  do  wonders 
for  your  “Follies.” 

The  Great  Period — (1915-1922) 


"ZIEGFELD  FOLLIES  OF  1914."  Cast  included:  Ed  Wynn,  Vera 
Wynn,  Ina  Claire,  Ann  Pennington,  Bert  Williams,  Bernard  Granville, 
Leon  Errol,  Carl  Randall,  Helen  Rook,  Mae  Murray,  George  White, 
Lucille  Cavanaugh,  Phyl  Dwyer,  Will  West,  Oakland  Sisters,  Charles 
Purcell,  Olive  Thomas,  Kay  Laurell  and  Justine  Johnstone.  Book 
and  music  by  Channing  Pollock,  Rennold  Wolf,  Louis  Hirsch  and 
Gene  Buck.  Staged  by  Julian  Mitchell  and  Leon  Errol.  Ran  104 
performances. 

In  1915  came  the  turning  point  in  the  “Follies.”  While 
the  cast  listed  above  was  impressive  the  real  star  was 
Joseph  Urban,  the  Viennese  scenic  designer  who  was  left 
stranded  in  this  country  during  the  First  World  War — 
and  who  single-handed  galvanized  the  “Follies”  into  a 
Niagara  of  opulence.  He  brought  his  rich  palette  of  colors 
and  new  architectural  stage' door  decor  to  the  series  which 
provided  that  certain  continental  elegance  which  Ziegfeld 
(Continued  on  page  300) 
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Variety  was  just  &  gle&m  in  Sime’s 
eye,  “the  road"  was  a  most  remu¬ 
nerative  experience.  There  was  up¬ 
ward  of  100  producers  who  made 
fortunes  not  playing  a  town  of 
over  20,000  inhabitants.  Charles  E. 
Blaney,  the  Mittenthal  Bros,,  Lin¬ 
coln  J.  Carter,  Harry  Frazee,  W.  B. 
Patton  and  George  Nicolai  were 
but  a  few  I  mention, 

And  how  they  used  to  pilfer 
Ideas  from  each  other!  One  night 
Frazee  saw  “Blue  Jeans”  and  the 
next  week  he  was  touring  the 
sawmill  in  “Uncle  Josh  Spruceby.” 
If  Line  Carter  saw  a  railroad  train 
with  a  bright  headlight  the  next 
week  he  was  touring  a  locomotive 
in  “The  Heart  of  Chicago.”  The 
newspapers  were  a  source  of  ma¬ 
terial  for  those  ‘‘one-nighters.”  Gus 
Hill  saw  the  “Yellow  Kids”  car¬ 
toons  and  that  led  to  “The  Katzen- 
jammer  Kids”  and  a  dozen  others. 
Leffler  &  Braton  reached  a  niche 
higher  and  sent  forth  “Buster 
Brown”  and  “The  Newlyweds  and 
Their  Baby.” 

The  bookings  were  a  maze  of 
crisscrossing  and  each  producer 
booked  his  own  route.  This  con¬ 
glomeration  was  what  stirred  Abe 
Erlanger  into  organizing  a  booking 
office.  But  this  office  only  booked 
the  large  cities  and  perhaps  a  few 
small  ones.  The  “one-nighters”  re¬ 
mained  glaring  exceptions.  Vic 
Leighton  and  Charlie  Maynard 
tried  to  line  them  up  with  indif¬ 
ferent  success.  As  late  as  1920  if 
you  wanted  to  tour  you  had  to  book 
your  own  route.  And  the  one-night 
theatre  owners  and  managers  were 
rugged  individualists  preferring  to 
arrange  their  own  dates,  scales  and 
terms  themselves. 

Lincoln  J.  Carter  had  a  great  sys¬ 
tem.  He  would  gather  his  agents 
and  managers  in  his  office  at  the 
Criterion  Theatre,  Chicago.  On 
one  side  were  agents.  On  the 
other  the  managers.  He  would 
spread  before  them  his  plans  for 
the  new  season.  There  would  be 
four  companies  of  each  show,  one 
to  go  east,  the  second  west,  the 
third  north  and  the  fourth  south. 
He  was  sending  out  “The  Heart 
of  Chicago,”  “Remember  the 
Maine,”  “Chattanooga,”  “The 
Eleventh  Hour,”  “Down  Mobile,” 
“Swanee  River,”  “The  Fast  Mail” 
and  “The  Flaming  Arrow.”  The 
boys  would  choose  teams. 

“We  will  open  all  the  shows  on 
Labor  Day,”  Line  would  say.  “See 
John  Hogan  (his  general  manager) 
and  get  copies  of  contracts  and 
then  order  your  printing  and  press 
stuff.  Get  your  trunks  filled  with 
your  cuts  (those  heavy  leaden 
kind)  and  get  going.” 


Versatile  Agents 


The  agent  would  hit  “the  road.” 
He  would  route  his  show,  book  it, 
railroad  it  and  even  “kiss  the  stick¬ 
ers.”  He  posted  bills,  visited  news¬ 
papers  and  did  just  about  every¬ 
thing  that  was  to  be  done  ahead  of 
a  show.  The  manager  back  with 
the  show  paid  salaries,  counted  up, 
paid  the  bills  and  kept  the  books. 
One  of  his  principal  jobs  was  to 
collect  cuts.  Thus  he  became 
known  as  “a  cut  collector.”  The 
only  time  Carter  knew  whether 
he  had  made  or  lost  money  was 
when  the  weekly  report  came  in. 
The  only  way  he  knew  where  his 
show  was  playing  was  to  read  the 
list  in  the  N.  Y.  Clipper  or  Dra¬ 
matic  Mirror. 

One  time  Carter  created  the 
name  of  “Julia  Gray.”  She  was 
to  be  a  “star,”  something  he  never 
had  before.  I  remember  four  Julia 
Grays.  The  first  was  Mary  Servoss. 
He  wrote  a  drawing  room  drama. 
Until  then  he  was  only  a  “melo¬ 
drama  writer  and  producer.”  This 
new  play  was  called  “Her  Only 
Sin.”  It  went  forth  and  lost  money 
consistently.  Tom  North  was  agent. 
When  he  got  into  Eastern  territory 
he  came  upon  Jules  Murry,  who 
was  booking  some  New  England 
theatres. 

“I’ll  play  you  but  you  must 
change  the  title,”  said  Jules.  So 


Tom  changed  the  title  to  some¬ 
thing  more  lurid. 

For  two  weoks  Carter  tried  to 
find  his  star  and  play  listed  in  his 
trade  papers.  Then  he  wired  Jules, 
“Where  in  hell  is  Julia  Gray?” 

Back  came  the  reply,  “When  I 
find  her  I’ll  let  you  know.” 

The  next  week  Tom  was  fired 
and  Julia  continued  on  her  way  to 
further  losses. 

Klimt  &  Gazzolo,  Rowland  & 
Clifford,  Merle  Norton,  W.  F.  Mann 
and  other  midwest  producers  fol¬ 
lowed  Carter’s  lead,  adopted  his 
methods  and  prospered.  Frank 
Smith  adopted  a  star  named  W.  B. 
Patton  and  they  established  a 
“route”  over  which  they  played 
year  after  year.  Their  greatest 
success  was  “The  Slow  Poke.” 
After  years  of  visiting  the  same 
towns  Smith  got  fed  up  and  quit. 
Said  he  wanted  to  see  what  “cities” 
looked  like. 

Gaskill  and  MacVitty  had  pro¬ 
duced  a  terrific  moneymaker  called 
“Shepherd  of  .the  Hills.”  Smith 
leased  it  and  starred  Patton.  They 
played  every  town  and  hamlet  in 
the  nation.  When  they  played  in 
picture  houses  they  cut  the  script 
to  an  hour  and  played  three  per¬ 
formances  a  night  and  five  on  .  Sat¬ 
urday  and  Sunday;  One  day  Alex 
Pantages  saw  them.  He  booked  the 
show  in  every  vaudeville  house  he 
had. 

Le  Comte  &  Flesher  would  buy 
the  New  York  musicals,  buy  the 
original  productions,  and  send 
them  into  the  one-nighters.  Their 
“The  Red  Mill”  and  “Broken  Idol” 
made  them  rich.  Soon  George 
Wintz  followed  their  lead  and 
bought  up  all  the  “Ziegfeld  Fol¬ 
lies”  and  made  scads  of  money. 

All  of  these  producers  mentioned 
above  booked  and  routed  their  own 
shows. 

How  different,  oh,  how  different 
the  world  of  show  business  became 
shortly  thereafter.  Producers 
opened  offices  in  New  York  and 
invested  their  own  money.  They 
had  booking  managers,  traffic  man¬ 
agers,  general  managers,  and  press- 
agents  and  they  operated  in  a  much 
saner  manner.  A1  Woods,  Sam  Har¬ 
ris,  Liebler  &  Co.,  Henry  W.  Sav¬ 
age  and  other  dearly  remembered 
producers  made  theatres  glow  with 
their  names.  Just  their  name  in 
front  of  a  theatre  attracted  audi¬ 
ences.  They  were  colorful,  they 
were  masters  of  their  art,  they  cre¬ 
ated  stars,  they  made  authors  fa¬ 
mous  and  all  of  them  collected 
their  wealth  in  the  “one-nighters.” 

Today,  it  is  so  different.  A  law¬ 
yer  finds  a  play,  phones  a  few  cli¬ 
ents  gets  a  bankroll  and  hires  some 
showman  who  is  supposed  to  know, 
to  gather  a  director,  a  cast,  order 


Evening  clothes,  funny  coiffures. 
More  funny  coiffures. 

Those  who  are  supposed  to  know. 
Those  who  think  they  know. 
Those  who  know. 

All  talking.  • 

Four  idle  ushers. 

300  people  strolling  in  the  back. 
Ostensibly  seeing — but  to  be 
seen. 

Critics  find  their  seats. 

The  more  diamonds  or  gorgeous 
the  wrap,  the  later  the  arrival. 
House  lights  dimmed. 

300  people  strolling  in  the  back. 
House  lights  up. 

Still  strolling. 

The  funniest  coiffure  of  the 
night. 

Ushers  commencing  to  ush. 

No  use. 

Those  seated  rejoin  mob  in  back. 
Critics  isolated — waiting. 

Not  too  patiently. 

Curtain. 

Four  swamped  ushers. 

“So  sorry,”  “May  I  trouble — 
“Pardon”— 

That  blase  attitude. 

First  act  finale. 

“So  sorry,”  “May  I  trouble — ,” 
“Pardon” — — 

300  people  strolling  into  the 
lobby. 

Warning  bell. 

No  intention  of  returning. 


the  production  and  the  United 
Booking  Office  lays  out  the  route. 

Just  the  name  of  A1  Woods  or 
Sam  Harris  in  front  of  a  theatre 
meant  success.  I  wonder  if  any¬ 
one  outside  our  profession  remem¬ 
bers  the  names  of  the  present-day 
producers.  True,  Rodgers  &  Ham- 
merstein  is  a  widely  known  name. 
But,  what  others?  In  the  cities 
they  may  be  identified  but  not  in 
the  one-nighters. 

For  three  years  (1953-54-55)  I 
toured  the  Paul  Gregory  shows  and 
played  almost  every  one-nighter  in 
America.  We  played  theatres, 
schoolhouses,  churches  and  under 
any  kind  of  roof.  I  indulged  in 
my  favorite  topic— asking  ques¬ 
tions.  Who  produced  this  musical? 
Who  produced  this  play?  Not  one 
in  a  hundred  knew  the  names  of 
the  present  day  producers. 

Readers  of  Variety  may  raise 
eyebrows  and  doubts.  But  it  is 
true.  Only  theatregoers  in  New 
York,  Boston,  Philadelphia,-  Chi¬ 
cago  and  other  large  cities  know. 
But,  in  the  one-nighters  no  one  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  ever  heard  of  those 
producers  who  now  select  our  stage 
fare.  Why?  Because  they  do  not 
care  to  play  one-nighters  if  they 
can  avoid  it.  And  that  is  equally 
true  of  stars.  In  the  one-nighters 
no  one  ever  heard  of  Ethel  Mer¬ 
man,  Mary  Martin  and  the  other 
brilliant  stars  we  worship  on  Broad¬ 
way. 

But,  I’ll  wager  that  after  we 
toured  Charles  Boyer,  Vincent 
Price,  Agnes  Moorehead,  Sir  Ced¬ 
ric  Hardwicke,  Lloyd  Nolan,  Henry 
Fonda,  Paul  Douglas,  Wendell 
Corey,  Steve  Brodie,  Tyrone  Power, 
Judith  Anderson,  Anne  Baxter, 
Raymond  Massey  and  a  few  others 
all  of  whom  I  pressagented  or 
managed  through  more  than  1,000 
one-nighters)  they  are  known  and 
worshipped  by  the  natives  and  can 
go  forth  year  after  year  to  make 
themselves  famous  and  rich. 

Don’t  underrate  the  power  of 
the  one-nighters.  They  are  still  the 
backbone  of  the  legitimate  stage 
and  always  will  be.  Selah! 


Smoking — talking. 

Curtain. 

Blind  man’s  buff  in  aisles. 

Wail  of  the  Innocent. 

“Sh-h,”  “Quiet,”  “Isn’t  this  aw¬ 
ful!” 

“So  sorry,”  “May  I  trouble — ,” 
“Pardon” - 

Remaining  unimpressed,  bored. 
Second  act  finale. 

“So  sorry,”  “May  I  trouble — ,” 

“Pardon” - 

So  solicitous. 

Same  300— strolling  again. 
“What  do  you  think?” 

“Well,  what  do  you  think?” 
Warping  bell. 

Curtain. 

“So  sorry,”  “May  I  trouble — ,” 

“Pardon” - 

Not  so  solicitous. 

It’s  the  last  time. 

Same  blase  front. 

Critics  watching  their  watches. 
Finale. 

300  people  strolling. 

As  far  as  the  lobby. 

“What  do  you  think?” 

Nobody  thinks — except  how  they 
look,  who’s  with  who  and  why. 

300  people  blocking  the  lobby. 
Waiting  for  their  cars. 

A  worried  comedian — no  laughs. 
A  worried  prima  donna — no  ap¬ 
plause. 

The  “smart  set.” 


When  ‘The  Read’  Wap  One-Nper 
Path  To  Fame  and  B.  0.  Fortune 


By  RALPH  T.  KETTERING 


'  Chicago. 

In  1906,  50  years  ago,  when 


New  York’s  First  Nights 

[  HAVEN^^  j 


Off-Broadway’s  ’56  Growth  to  New 
Commercial  Artistic  Preeminence 

By  JESSE  GROSS 


ihe  demarcation  line  .  between 
off-Broadway  and  Broadway  is  thipf 
ning.  It’s  becoming  more  geo¬ 
graphical  than  professional. 

Since  its  resurgence  in  1949,  off- 
Broadway  has  grown  to  the  point 
where  it’s  being  commercially  rec¬ 
ognized  as  an  important  theatrical 
feature  of  New  York.  That’s  evi¬ 
dent  in  the  publicity  play  given  it 
by  the  city’s  Convention  and  Vis¬ 
itors  Bureau,  its  inclusion  in  legit 
touring  packages  and  the  ad-pub 
in  the  daily  newspapers  and  other 
periodicals. 

Off-Broadway’s  effectiveness  as  a 
springboard  for  performers,  direc¬ 
tors  and  an  occasional  playwright 
has  been  accentuated  in  past  years, 
while  w-k.  pros  have  reversed  that 
situation  by  taking  assignments  in 
shows  outside  the  Times  Square 
area.  Now,  a  new  development  has 
taken  place.  That  is  the  emergence 
of  off-Broadway  producers  into  the 
big  time. 

Pointing  up  this  managerial  an¬ 
gle  is  the  coup  pulled  off  by  the 
longtime  producers  of  the  Circle- 
in-the-Square,  a  Greenwich  Village 
showcase,  which  has  played  a  big 
part  in  pushing  off-Broadway  to  its 
current  statuesque  position.  The 
Circle  producers,  Leigh  Connell, 
Theodore  Mann  and  Jose  Quintero, 
are  now  represented  on  Broadway 
by  their  presentation  of  the  late 
Eugene  O’Neill’s  autobigraphical 
play,  “Long  Day’s  Journey  Into 
Night.” 

The  Circle  made  its  mark  about 
five  years  ago  with  a  highly-touted 
production  of  Tennessee  Williams’ 
“Summer  and  Smoke,”  a  prior 
Broadway  flop.  Since  then,  it’s 
been  consistently  rated  as  one  of 
the  top  off-Broadway  operations. 
The  present  tenant  at  the  house, 
O’Neill’s  “Iceman  Cometh,”  has 
been  critically  lauded  and  commer¬ 
cially  accepted.  A  prior  Broadway 
production  of  the  lengthy  play  had 
a  short  run. 


ducer  -  director  of  the  4th  Street 
Theatre. 

Ross,  whose  presentation  of  a 
Chekov  series  ,  at  the  house,  was 
generally’  lauded,  was  associate 
producer  earlier  this  season  of 
“Quare  Fellow”  in  London.  He’s 
announced  plans  to  bring  the  play, 
by  Brendan  Behan,  an  Irish  author., 
to  Broadway  this  season. 

Continuing  as  the  biggest  off- 
Broadway  operation,  though,  is  the 
Phoenix  Theatre,  now  in  its- fourth 
season.  The  T.  Edward  Hambieton- 
Norris  Hougton  stock  venture 
opened  the  current  semester  with 
“Saint  Joan,”  giving  local  patrdns 
an  opportunity  to  see  Siobhan  Mc¬ 
Kenna  in  the  title  role,  which  she 
portrayed  overseas  to  rave  reviews. 
“Joan”  recently  played  a  two-week 
return  stand  at  the  Phoenix  and  a 
subsequent  fortnight’s  engagement 
at  the  Coronet  Theatre,  N.  Y. 

Besides  “Joan,”  the  Phoenix  has 
offered  two  other  plays  thus  far 
this  season.  They  include  the  cur¬ 
rent  “Good  Woman  of  Setzuan” 
and  “Diary  of  a  Scoundrel,”  which 
was  pulled  out  after  three  weeks 
of  poor  business,  “Setzuan”  has 
also  been  a  poor  draw.  “Joan,” 
however,  played  to  strong  business. 

Although  most  of  the  off-Broad¬ 
way  productions  continue  to  fall 
into  the  revival  category  and  take 
in  an  abundance  of  classics,  a  few 
new  entries  have  debuted  in  that 
area. '  The  productions  of  “Scoun¬ 
drel”  and  “Setzuan”  marked  the 
initial  New  York  outings  for  both 
those  plays,  while  “Shoestring  ’57,” 
at  the  Barbizon-Plaza  Theatre,  is 
the  third  in  a  string  of  original  off- 
Broadway  revues  put  together  by 
Ben  Bagley. 

Another  new  entry,  “Me  Candi- 
do,”  by  Walt  Anderson,  has  been 
running  at  the  Greenwich  Mews 
Theatre  since  last  October,  while 
“The  Misanthrope,”  as  translated 
from  the  Moliere  original  by  Rich¬ 
ard  Wilbur,  is  current  at  Theatre 
East. 


|  Inspires  ’Journey’  Deal  | 

It’s  understood  that  the  success 
of  “Iceman”  was  the  principal  rea¬ 
son  for  Carlotta  Montery  O’Neill, 
the  playwright’s  widow,  assigning 
the  “Journey”  rights  to  the  Circle 
group.  The  producers,  with  “Ice¬ 
man”  running  in  the  Village, 
preemed  “Journey”  on  Broadway 
last  November  to  rave  reviews  and 
subsequent  sellout  business.  The 
O’Neill  autobiography  is  also  rated 
by  some  of  the  professional  critics 
as  the  best  new  play  of  recent 
years. 

Another  brief  Broadway  entry, 
given  a  noteworthy  off-Broadway 
revival  this  season,  is  Louis  Peter¬ 
son’s  “Take  a  Giant  Step.”  The 
play,  produced  by  the  New  Theatre 
Co.,  was  recently  acquired  by 
Hecht-Hill-Lancaster  Productions 
for  filmization.  It’s  being  presented 
at  the  Jan  Hus  House,  which  pre¬ 
viously  headquartered  the  Shakas- 
pearewrights. 

The  latter  group,  whose  produc¬ 
tions  have  also  nabbed  top  critical 
accolades,  is  now  operating  at  St. 
Ignatius  Church,  N.  Y.  The  diffi¬ 
culties  encountered  by  this  opera¬ 
tion  in  moving  to  its  new  quarters 
typifies  a  growing  off-Broadway 
problem — the  shortage  of  suitable 
theatres. 

In  moving  to  the  church  loca¬ 
tion,  the  Shakespearwrights  had  to 
buck  an  initial  setback  by  the  N.  Y. 
License  Dept.,  which  refused  to 
okay  site  for  legit  showcasing.  The 
situation,  however,  was  eventually 
ironed  out,  with  the  group  now 
offering  “Twelfth  Night”  as  its 
second  production  at  the  new  loca¬ 
tion. 

Another  producing  combo  set  to 
make  the  move  to  Broadway  this 
season  are  Carmen  Capalbo  and 
Stanley  Chase,  currently  repre¬ 
sented  by  the  longrun  “Threepenny 
Opera”  at  the  Theatre  de  Lys  in 
the  Village.  The  duo,  who’ve  op¬ 
tioned  the  uptown  Bijou  Theatre, 
for  a  series  of  plays,  are  scheduled 
to  launch  the  project  there  Jan.  29, 
with  the  world  preem  of  Graham 
Greene's  new  play,  “The  Potting 
Shed.” 

The  producers  originally  preemed 
their  production  of  “Threepenny” 
at  the  de  Lys  in  1954.  After  a  lay¬ 
off,  the  show  reopened  at  the 
house,  with  the  theatre’s  operator, 
Lucille  Lortel,  joining  in  as  associ¬ 
ate  producer.  Also  planning  to  ex¬ 
pand  his  managerial  activities  from 
off-Broadway  to  Broadway  is  David 
I  Ross,  who’s  made  his  mark  as  pro¬ 


Yankee  Tourists 
‘Make’  Edinburgh 

Edinburgh. 

Americans  are  very  largely  re¬ 
sponsible  for  making  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Edinburgh  Festival  the 
world’s  top  culture  junket  and  big¬ 
gest  dollar-eajner  hereabouts.  Au¬ 
thorities  frankly  admit  this  in  a 
survey  published  last  month. 

U.  S.  visitors  to  the  Festival  this 
year  represented  41%  of  the  total 
number  of  overseas  attenders  and 
17%  of  the  total  number  of  visitors 
staying  in  the  city. 

Total  number  of  visitors  from 
the  U.S.A.  this  year  was  15,347, 
compared  with  11,783  at  .the  1955 
Festival.  In  1950  the  number  was 
3,928,  so  that  the  number  of  U.S. 
visitors  has  multiplied  more  than 
four-fold  since  that  year. 

Of  the  total  number  of  overseas 
visitors  this  year,  more  than  52% 
came  from  dollar-currency  areas. 

A  total  of  89,570  people  were  ac¬ 
commodated  in  hotels,  boarding¬ 
houses  and  apartments  in  the  city. 
This  was  5,154  more  than  in  1955, 
1,101  more  than  in  1954,  and  16,- 
703  more  than  in  1953. 


Commie  Berlin’s  Legit 


Berlin. 

Most  of  the  plays  in  East  (Com¬ 
munist)  Berlin  are  efficiently 
staged  and  played.  For  quite  some 
time,  political  drama  (“The  Russian 
Question,”  “La  Marseillaise”  etc.) 
predominated  with  anti-capitalist, 
anti-American,  anti-Fascist  and 
other  anti  angles.  Currently, 
“peace”  is  the  theme.  Many  new 
plays  have  antiwar  subjects.  Care¬ 
fully  selected  classical  items  com¬ 
plete  the  repertory. 

East  Berlin  has  nine  important 
legitimate  theatres.  Those  are  the 
State  Opera,  Deutsche  Theater, 
Kammerspiele,  Berliner  Ensemble, 
Maxim  Gorki  Theater,  Theater  der 
Freundschaft  (Theatre  of  Friend¬ 
ship),  Metropol  Theater,  Volks- 
buehne  am  Luxemburgplatz  and 
Komische  Oper  (Comical  Opera). 
None  of  these  houses  any  longer 
shows  war  damage,  all  have  been 
restored  with  splendor.  Nor  do  they 
soom  to  know  any  money  shortage. 
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fifty-first  Anniversary 
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U.S.  Stage  Starves  for  New  Playwrights 


ical  lives  In  Print 


-By  GEORGE  FREEDLEY- 


George  Freedley 


•  The  number  of  sprightly  as  well  as  sound  theatrical 
biographies  and  autobiographies  has  increased  consider¬ 
ably  in  recent  years.  At  last  the  prolonged  hiatus  in 
recording  theatrical  history  is  closed.  Certainly  one  of 
the  best  written  is  Fred  Allen’s  “Much 
Ado  About  Me"  (Atlantic-Little, 
Brown;  $5),  which  tells  of  the  small 
and  big  time  vaudeville  days  of  the 
Teens  and  Twenties  better  than  any¬ 
one  has  before.  What  this  great  come¬ 
dian  had  to  say  about  revues  and  mu¬ 
sical  coirledies  of  the  early  Twenties 
is  hilarious.  There  could  hardly  be 
a  greater  contrast  to  an  equally  dis¬ 
tinguished  autobiography  than  Mau¬ 
rice  Browne’s  “Too  Late  to  Lament" 
(Indiana  University  Press;  $6).  He’s 
the  founder  of  the  Little  Theatre 
Movement  in  America  (Little  Thea¬ 
tre,  Chicago,  1912)  and  much  later  the  producer  of  “Jour¬ 
ney’s  End"  (1929),  which  launched  Maurice  Evans  on  his 
stellar  career  in  London. 

Marguerite  Taylor  Courtney’s  great  “Laurette”  (Rine¬ 
hart;  $5)  is  the  story  of  her  mother,  Laurette  Taylor. 
Mrs.  Courtney  is  now  at  work  on  a  book  which  will  re¬ 
create  the  life  and  professional  career  of  the  late  Elsie 
Janis.  Two  weeks  before  Miss  Janis  died,  she  telephoned 
her  and  asked  her  if  she  would  write  it.  Archie  Binns 
has  done  a  fine  job  of  recreating  “Mrs.  Fiske  and  the 
American  Theatre”  (Crown;  $5),  which  tells  the  story  of 
the  tiny  red-headed  star  who  dared  to  track  down  the 
dragon  (the  theatrical  .“syndicate" )  in  his  lair  and  deliver 
the  blow  which  was  eventually  mortal. 

What  man  or  woman  over  50  hasn’t  swooned  with  de¬ 
light  and  admiration  over  the  irresistible  charm  of  the 
elfin  star  of  “Peter  Pan”  and  “What  Every  Woman 
Knows?”  Phyllis  Robbins  has  set  it  down  effectively  in 
the  story  of  her  friend  of  50  years,  “Maude  Adams”  (Put¬ 
nam;  $5).  Joe  E.  Brown  in  his  64th  year  sat  down  to 
write,  with  veteran  writer  Ralph  Hancock,  the  lively 
“Laughter  Is  a  Wonderful  Thing”  (Barnes;  $5).  The  film 
comic  has  captured  a  lot  of  the  fun  of  his  life  and  shared 
it  with  us 'just  as  Fred  Allen  did. 

A.  H.  Franks  edited  a  fine  critical  tribute  to  Anna  Pav¬ 
lova,  the  greatest  ballet  dancer  of  her  era,  in  “Pavlova” 
(Macmillan;  $2.50).  There  are  contributing  chapters  by 
Sol  Hurok,  Muriel  Stuart,  Arnold  L.  Haskell,  and  the  vet¬ 
eran  Michel  Fokine  who  created  the  celebrated  “Dying 
Swan”  dance  for  her  many  years  ago.  Ram  Gopal  recalls 
her  connection  with  the  Indian  dance;  for  30  years  ago 
she  toured  India  with  her  company  and  while  there  she 
met  Uday  Shankar  who  returned  to  Europe  with  her  and 
danced  in  her  company  and  created  the  Indian  ballets 
for  her  that  she  performed  in  her  late  years.  It  was  her 
fire  and  greatness  that  sent  him  back  to  India  to  find  and 
preserve  the  best  in  Indian  dance.  Shortly  before  he 
died,  the  veteran  Laurent  Novikoff  composed  “A  Partner 
in  Praise,"  which  is  included  in  the  volume. 

Most  people  remember  the  Danish  playwright  for  his 
fairy  tales,  but  he  was  a  power  in  the  literature  and  thea¬ 
tre  of  his  country.  This  is  recalled  in  his  brilliant  auto¬ 
biography,  “The  Mermaid  Man”  (Library  Publishers; 
$3.75).  Hans  Christian  Andersen  was  not  a  dramatist,  a 
producer  nor  an  actor  except  in  the  sense  that  all  of  us 
are  actors  on  God’s  stage.  Richard  Plantagenet,  England’s 
King  Richard  III,  has  been  celebrated  and  made  notorious 
by  William  Shakespeare.  So  notorious  that  Tallulah 
Bankhead,  with  an  assist  from  Richard  Maney,  Alexander 
Clark  and  his  wife,  the  beautiful  Frances  Tannehill, 
formed  the  much  publicized  “Friends  of  Richard  III.” 
Probably  not  prompted  by  this,  but  still  one  of  the  best 
biographies  of  the  year  is  the  pro-Richard  “Richard  the 
Third”  by  Paul  Murray  Kendall  (Norton;  $5.95). 

The  nearest  to  a  saint  in  a  modern  theatre  was  cer¬ 
tainly  Edward  (“Ned”)  Sheldon,  the  playwright  who  is 
superby  portrayed  by  Eric  Wollencott  Barnes  in  “The 
Man  Who  Lived  Twice"  (Scribner’s;  $5). 

George  Bernard  Shaw  in  the  centennial  of  his  birth 
was  recognized  in  the  excellent  biography  by  his  friend 
and  fellow  Irishman,  St.  John  Ervine,  in  “Bernard  Shaw” 
(Morrow;  $7.50).  Ervine  in  1928-29  was  guest  dramatic 
critic  for  the  late  and  lamented  N.  Y.  World.  He  was 
also  responsible  for  the  early  survival  of  the  Theatre 
Guild  with  his  two  Ulster  dramas  which  were  highly 
successful  here,  “John  Ferguson”  and  “Jane  Clegg.” 
Shaw’s  first  and  only  “official”  biographer,  Archibald 
Henderson,  is  responsible  for  “George  Bernard  Shaw: 
Man  of  the  Century”  (Appleton;  Century-Crofts;  $12), 

Theatrical  biographies  evidently  sell  well  enough  to 
make  it  worth  while  for  publishers  to  bring  them  out, 
and  I  am  glad  that  the  standards  are  so  high.  In  prepa¬ 
ration  are  two  more  of  two  such  unalike  personalities 
as  Eugene  O’Neill  and  Eva  Tanguay. 


Top  B’way  Runs 


Life  With  Father  . 3,224 

Tobacco  Road  . 3,182 

Abie’s  Irish  Rose  .  2,327 

Oklahoma!  .  2,248 

South  Pacific  . 1,925 

Harvey  . 1,775 

Born  Yesterday  . 1,642 

The  Voice  of  the  Turtle  .  1,557 

Arsenic  and  Old  Lace  .  1,444 

Hellzapoppin  .  1,404 

Angel  Street  .  1,295 

Lightnin’  .  1,291 

The  King  and  I  .  1,246 

Guys  and  Dolls  . .  1,200 

Mister  Roberts  . 1,157 

Annie  Get  Your  Gun  .  1,147 

The  Seven  Year  Itch . 1,141 

Pins  and  Needles  .  1,108 

Kiss  Me  Kate  . .  1,070 

The  Pajama  Game  .  1,052 


Rehearsals  and  Lectures  Poor  Substitute 
For  Dramatist  Seeing  His  Own 
Script  Acted  by  Pros 


By  LAWRENCE  LANGNER 

(Co-Founder,  Theatre  Guild ) 

The  American  public  and  the  American  theatre  have 
recently  made  an  important  contribution  to  our  actors  by 
building  the  American  Shakespeare  Theatre  at  Stratford, 
Conn.,  and  establishing  a  Shakespearean  Acting  Com¬ 
pany,  thus  giving  American  actors  an 
opportunty  to  work  in  the  classics 
which  has  been  withheld  from  them 
in  the  past.  As  a  result,  our  actors 
should  ultimately  be  able  to  compete 
successfully  with  English  actors,  whose 
subsidized  theatres  at  Stratford-on- 
Avon  and  the  Old  Vic,  have  given 
them  opportunities  which  pur  actors 
do  not  have.  A  similar  job  now  needs 
to  be  done  for  young  American  play¬ 
wrights,  if  our  theatre  is  to  continue 
to  have  the  vital  and  important  infu- 

Lawrence  Langer  sion  of  new  talent  which  existed  in 
the  1920’s.  There  has  never  been,  in 
my  opinion,  as  much  excellent  young  writing  talent  as 
currently  exists.  These  writers  are  knocking  at  the  door, 
but  having  too  much  difficulty  in  gaining  admittance. 
And  this  is  not  for  lack  of  sympathy  on  the  part  of  many 
American  .theatre  managers,  who  have  shown  generosity 
and  enterprise  in  attempting  to  afford  young  writers  a 
hearing. 

The  problem  facing  new  writers  is  the  present  crazy 
economics  of  the  theatre  which  makes  it  extremely  diffi¬ 
cult  to  secure  financing  for  the  production  of  plays  that 
are  not  obviously  “smash  hit”  material  or  do  not  attract 
big  stars  or  top  name  directors.  The  production  costs  of 
the  average  one-set  show  is  averaging  from  $65,000  to 
$100,000,  so  the  difficulties  for  the  unestablished  dramatist 
increase,  of  course.  There  have  been  managers  who  have 
been  especially  interested  in  introducing  new  playwrights, 
and  among  these  I  would  particularly  like  to  mention 
Roger  L.  Stevens,  who  has  been  possessed  of  the  means 
as  well  as  the  interest.  However,  the  problem  cannot  be 
solved  by  relying  on  the  generosity  of  a  handful  of  vision¬ 
ary  individuals,  for  these  reasons  the  Theatre  Guild  is 
directing  its  interest  towrard  a  new  program  to  give  prac¬ 
tical  help  and  encouragement  to  young  American  play¬ 
wrights  by  producing  their  plays  before  audiences. 

New  Writers  Need  W  ay  Round 
Today’s  Risk  Capital  Economics 

We  are  badly  in  need  of  a  means  for  overcoming  the 
great  financial  burden  of  producing  new  plays  of  this  kjnd 
in  such  a  way  that  the  author  can  obtain  the  benefit  of 
seeing  an  excellent  performance  of  his  play  without  the 
production  costing  from  $65,000  to  $100,000.  For  despite 
the  excellent  work  done  by  the  New  Dramatists,  whose 
work  is  steadily  improving,  there,  is  no  substitute  for  the 
experience  which  an  author  gains  by  seeing  his  play  put 
on  the  stage  before  a  paid  audience  with  actors  who  are 
paid  for  their  work.  No  amount  of  lectures,  no  amount 
of  inspiring  contacts  with  “the  living  theatre,”  no  amount 
of  attending  rehearsals  of  plays  written  by  other  authors, 
can  take  the  place  of  a  really  good,  intelligent  production 
of  a  young  author’s  play. 

With  the  formation  of  the  Provincetown  Players,  the 
Washington  Square  Players  and  the  Neighborhood  Play¬ 
house,  which  began  as  semi-amateur  groups  over  40  years 
ago,  a  number  of  new  playwrights,  directors,  actors  and 
scenic  artists  came  into  the  theatre,  numbering  among 
them  the  immortal  Eugene  O’Neill.  A  number  of  other 
writers  were  also  attracted  to  the  theatre,  and  in  the 
1920’s  there  occurred  an  upsurge  of  American  writing  for 
the  theatre  which  can  be  attributed  to  the  influence  of 
O’Neill  and  these  early  “Off  Broadway”  efforts,  plus  the 
stimulation  of  Professor  Baker,  at  Harvard  and  later  at 
Yale. 

Among  the  writers  I  mean  were  Maxwell  Anderson, 
Robert  E.  Sherwood,  Elmer  Rice,  S.  N.  Behrman,  Sidney 
Howard,  Philip  Barry,  Sinclair  Lewis,  George  Kaufman, 
Marc  Conolly  and  Charles  MacArthur.  Today  the  tradition 
of  encouraging  young  dramatists  is  still  continued  at  the 
Yale  Drama  School  and  a  new  Off  Broadway  has  appeared 
which  has  already  rendered  some  valuable  service  in  in¬ 
troducing  an  excellent  young  writer  in  Leslie  Stevens, 
author  of  “Bullfight,”  and  ■  such  Directors  as  Jose  Quin¬ 
tero  and  Louis  MacMillan. 

We  at  the  Theatre  Guild  have  attempted  to  solve  this 
problem  of  introducing  new  writers  in  the  past  by  trying 
out  plays  at  the  Westport  Country  Playhouse,  and  shall 
continue  to  do  so.  In  working  on  the  plays  which  are 
tried  there,  we  always  endeavor  to  secure  the  same  cast 
as  would  appear  in  the  play  on  Broadway.  We  also  en¬ 
deavor  to  secure  a  director  whose  capabilities  have  been 
tried  (though  not  necessarily  in  Broadway  hits),  but  who 
is  talented  and  able  to  give  the  necessary  time  and  at¬ 
tention  to  the  tryout.  Our  third  rule  is  to  rehearse  the 
play  for  at  least  three  weeks  and  even  more  if  necessary, 
so  that  the  play  has  the  same  kind  of  loving  care  and 
atttention  that  is  given  to  a  New  York  production. 

Thus,  when  we  tried  out  William  Inge’s  play,  “Come 
Back,  Little  Sheba,”  in  the  year  1949,  we  engaged  Shirley 
Booth  and  Sidney  Blackmer  and  the  cast,  with  one  excep¬ 
tion,  was  exactly  the  same  as  that  which  appeared  later 
on  in  New*  York.  As  a  result  of  this  production  of  “Come 
Back,  Little  Sheba,”  a  new  playwright  was  introduced  to 
the  American  Theatre  who  has  already,  through  his  plays 
“Picnic”  and  “Bus  Stop,”  rivalled  the  work  of  any  Euro¬ 
pean  author  during  this  same  period,  • 

W'pstporl  Showcasing  for  Talent 
Via  New  Foundation  Setup 

An  earlier  Westport  tryout  was  Robert  Anderson’s 
“Love  Revisited,”  his  first  play  to  be  produced  on  the 
American  stage.  His  next  play  was  “Tea  and  Sympathy.” 
Other  writers  thus  introduced,  some  with  more  success 
than  others,  included  Robert  P.  McEnroe,  “The  Silver 
Whistle”;  A.  B.  Shiffrin’s  “Angel  in  the  Pawnshop”;  “Day 


Always  An  Opportunity 

’-By  SOPHIE  TUCKER—  ■ 

Show  business!  It’s  great,  of  course.  It  has  greater 
thrills,  greater  excitement,  greater  returns,  than  any  other 
business'  in  the  world.  It  has  all  the  glamor  of  life  itself— 
as  well  as  all  the  striving  and  struggle  and  effort  that  go 
into  this  grand  business  of  what  we  call  living.  You 
can’t  be  around  a  business  for  over  50  years  and  not  become 
acquainted  with  every  angle  of  it— through  those  golden 
years  if  you’ve  kept  your  wits  about  you  and  ears  open, 
you’ve  seen  and  heard  everything.  You’ve  heard  the 
praise,  the  boos,  the  laughter,  and  the  tears.  And,  of 
course,  you’ve  heard  “the  gripes.” 

And,  that’s  what  I’m  going  to  talk  about  now— the 
gripes. 

The  greatest  gripe  we  hear  on  all  sides  is  that  there’s 
no  place  today  where  talent  can  be  given  its  chance.  You 
are  wrong  right  there.  Talent  isn’t  given  a  chance.  Tal¬ 
ent’s  got  to  make  chances,  and  there  are  just  as  many 
places  today  for  youth  to  get  its  chance  as  there  were 
50  years  ago  when  I’d  go  up  and  down  the  avenue  singing 
anywhere  there  was  a  piano  and  a  buck,  and  a  good  meal, 
I  hoped — a  heavy,  ungainly,  unpolished  gal  determined 
to  get  her  face  through  the  front  door  of  show  business. 
I  stuck  my  chin  out  until  they  said  cover  it  up  in  black¬ 
face,  but  let  her  sing  if  she  has  to.  And,  for  50  years 
they  had  to  let  me. 

Talent  isn’t  enough.  There’s  got  to  be  determination 
and  energy,  and  of  course  good  health.  Then*  don’t  let 
anyone  tell  you-,  boys  and  girls,  that  there’s  no  place  to 
start.  There  are  local  restaurants,  radio  and  tv  stations, 
dances,  parties,  little  theatres,  entertainments,  movies, 
the  theatre,  night  clubs,  the  whole  panorama  of  show 
business  itself  where  youth  can  try  wings,  develop  acts, 
learn  to  handle  an  audience,  sing  and  dance,  and  make 
you — “Hey  there  young  fella,  you’re  ready  for  bigger 
things.  Come  with  me.”  And,  you’re  in — in  show  busi¬ 
ness. 


of  Grace,”  by  Alex  Fedoroff;  “My  Fiddle  Has  Three 
Strings,”  by  Arnold  Schulman,  and  “The  Pursuit  of  Hap¬ 
piness,”  by  Armina  Marshall  and  the  writer.  Some  of 
these  plays  came  to  Broadway  later,  others  did  not,  but 
in  any  event  the  writer  had  the  opportunity  of  learning 
from  seeing  his  own  play  on  stage  before  an  audience. 

The  Theatre  Guild  is  now  preparing  a  plan  by  which 
the  advantageous  experiences  which  it  gained  in  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  such  plays  as  “Come  Back,  Little  Sheba”  can 
be  shared,  due  to  the  cooperation  of  the  Westport  Country 
Playhouse  and  some  other  summer  theatres  which  are  be¬ 
ing  invited  to  join  in  the  project.  In  essence,  the  project 
consists  of  a  non-profit  Foundation  for  producing  in  x  the 
summer  theatres,  such  as  the  Westport  Country  Play¬ 
house,  the  worthwhile  plays  of  young  authors  which  are 
not  able  to  secure  a  commercial  production  on  or  off 
Broadway.  Where  the  author  can  obtain  a  commercial 
production  of  the  play,  the  project  will  not  apply,  but  it 
will  apply  to  that  type  of  play  for  which  it  is  difficult  or 
even  impossible  to  raise  the  necessary  capital  for  pro¬ 
duction,  but  where  the  work  is  of  such  artistic  quality 
that  the  author  should  have  the  benefit  of  having  a  pro¬ 
fessional  production. 

Any  producer  or  director  who  is  interested  in  the 
production  of  a  play  of  this  non-commercial  kind  by  a 
new  playwright  or  the  playwright  himself,  will  bring  it  to 
the  attention  of  the  Foundation,  and  if  its  Board  considers 
that  the  project  is  worthwhile,  it  will  underwrite  the  par¬ 
ticular  summer  theatre  in  which  the  play  is  produced 
against  loss  for  this  production  up  to  a  given  amount. 
The  following  general  rules  will  apply: 

(1)  The  play  will  be  rehearsed  for  at  least  three 
weeks  and  more  if  necessary. 

(2)  The  play  must  be  by  a  young  writer  who  has 
not  had  a'  play  produced  on  Broadway. 

(3)  It  must  conform  to  the  artistic  standards  set 
by  the  Foundation. 

(4)  It  must  be  directed  by  a  director  and  cast  sat¬ 
isfactory  to  the  author  and  chosen  with  a  New  York 
production  in  mind. 

(5)  Producers  will  be  notified  that  the  play  is  be¬ 
ing  tried  out,  and  if  anyone  feels  it  is  worthy  of  a 
commercial  production,  they  can  negotiate  for  same, 
The  play  will  be  sold  to  such  Producer  as  may  be 
found  (if  any)  who  will  be  satisfactory  to  the  author. 

If  the  play  is  sold  in  this  way,  the  Producer  will  be 
asked  to  pay  the  Foundation  a  small  percentage  of 
any  profits  to  help  keep  the  Foundation  self-sustain¬ 
ing. 

(6)  Experts  will  be  invited  to  sit  in  on  the  produc¬ 
tions  and  give  their  assistance  if  considered  desirable. 

(7)  A  discussion  group  of  writers  will  meet  each 
week  during  the  summer  to  operate  a  Theatre  Work¬ 
shop  and  to  form  a  student  body  for  whom  a  teach¬ 
ing  staff  will  be  supplied. 

(8)  The  non-profit  organization  will  be  known  as 
the  Theatre  Guild  Foundation,  which  will  be  respon¬ 
sible  for  securing  the  necessary  finances,  but  as  is 
the  case  with  the  Theatre  Guild-American  Theatre 
Society  subscription  system,  its  benefits  will  be  shared 
impartially  with  those  who  wish  to  take  advantage 
of  it. 

The  Theatre  Guild  is  working  on  the  details  of  the 
plans  for  the  Foundation,  which  will  be  published  in  due 
course.  In  the  beginning,  the  plays  selected  must  be 
sponsored  either  by  a  producer,  an  accredited  play  agent, 
or  a  director.  The  operation  of  the  Foundation  will  not 
interfere  with  the  Theatre  Guild’s  normal  operation  of 
opening  certain  of  the  plays  owmed  by  it  at  Westport,  nor 
the  normal  operation  of  the  Westport  Country  Playhouse 
in  presenting  new  plays. 

The  above  plan  was  discussed  many  times  with  the  late 
Phyllis  Anderson,  formerly  head  of  the  Theatre  Guild 
Play  Department,  who  was  particularly  interested  in  the 
work  of  young  writers.  Among  the  many  in  whom  she 
was  interested  may  be  mentioned  William  Inge,  Arnold 
Shulman,  Paddy  Chayefsky,  Jess  Gregg,  Elwood  C.  Hoff¬ 
man  and  Arthur  Steuer.  As  a  tribute  to  Phyllis  Anderson, 
one  of  the  plays  selected  each  year  will  be  known  as  the 
Phyllis  Anderson  Memorial  Play. 
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FIRE! 

By  ALLEN  BORETZ 


MAKING  ‘CHARACTER’  ON  SWAY 

By  EDWARD  L.  BERNAYS 


Wallington  Waff,  drama  critic  on 
the  “Daily  Perimeter,"  felt  very 
low.  Things  were  going  much 
too  well.  His  Variety  box  score 
standing  was  right  up  there  with 
Kirby  Catts,  Chaplin  George  and 
tlie  other  first  stringers.  This  year, 
too,  he  had  not  committed  the  al¬ 
most  fatal  gaffe  of  the  year  be¬ 
fore  when  he  had  actually  admitted 
enjoying  himself  at  a  play  that 
had  no  snob  appeal  whatsoever. 

-  Somehow  or  other  be  had  been 
carried  away  by  the  wholesome 
charm  (horrid  words  now  in  retro¬ 
spect)  of  a  piece  without  homo¬ 
sexuals,  parasites  or  scenes  of  flag¬ 
rante  delictu  in  it.  He  had  allowed 
himself  to  be  wen  over  by  the  girl 
next  door  and  the  boy  he  used  to 
be  in  Worcester,  Mass.  Although 
he  had  little  hair,  he  had  let  what 
little  he  had  down  as  he  sat  before 
his  typewriter  and  allowed  his 
fingers  to  tap  out  a  paean  of  joy 
to  ordinary  people  without  sinister 
problems.  It  was  almost  a  fatal 
disaster. 

To  a  man,  his  colleagues  (who  he 
was  accus1*  med  to  seeing  at  the 
Circle  dinners,  and  who  avoided 
him  for  a  time)  panned  the  living 
be  jabbers  out  of  the  play— panned 
it  for  the  very  reasons  he  had 
loved  it.  Panic  overcame  him.  How 
■could  he  have  been  the  only  critic 
in  New  York  to  put  the  stamp  of 
approval  on  this — this — well,  let’s 
see  what  the  others  said  about  it. 
No  comfort  here.  Kirby  Catts  for 
instance  called  it  a  “monstrous 
melange  of  the  ordinary.  Bring 
back  Dan  the  magician.  ...” 

Chaplin  George  sounded  off  in 
this  manner  ...  “A  binful  of  com. 
Bring  back  .  Virginny.  .  .  .”  And 
so  on  and  so  on. 

It  brought  him  up  short.  For 
over  25  years  he  had  been  blazing 
away  fiercely  and  consistently.  He 
no  longer  remembered  who  his 
predecessor  had  been,  in  fact  no¬ 
body  did  off-hand.  His  name  buried 
deep  in  the  stained  files  of  the 
library.  He  looked  it  up.  It  was 
the  beloved  Otto  H.  Shinkel.  Per¬ 
haps  he  was  lurking  around  some¬ 
where  hoping  for  a  break  like  this. 
Waff  made  discreet  inquiries  and 
was  relieved  to  learn  that  the  be¬ 
loved  Shinkel  had  been  killed  by 
an  irate  playwright  in  a  brawl  that 
took  place  in  the  lobby  of  a  thea¬ 
tre  now  an  office  building.  Poor 
beloved  Shinkel,  he  didn’t  even 
have  a  place  to  haunt  Despite  his 
relief,  Waff  had  the  unhappy  feel¬ 
ing  that  he  might  be  going  soft 
...  he  must  not  allow  thatl 

This  year  he  had  watched  him¬ 
self  very  carefully.  He  had  re-de¬ 
veloped  the  quick  eye  and  sensitive 
ear  to  the  reactions  of  h  i  s  col¬ 
leagues  (who  were  once  again  ac¬ 
cepting  him)  just  as  his  colleagues 
had  sharpened  theirs  to  his.  Not 
once  h  a  d  he  failed  to  be  right 
along  with  them.  He  praised  what 
they  praised,  despised  what  they 
despised,  and  helped  to  drive  four 
playwrights  and  a  stagehand  into 
television. 

]  Secret  Yen  | 

When  the  public,  despite  a  con¬ 
certed  blistering,  dared  to  keep 
a  play  alive,  he  joined  in  the  grand 
denunciation  that  followed.  Never 
again  would  he  allow  himself  to 
get  off  stride. 

But  away  down  deep  he  really 
wanted  to  be  himself — to  forget 
for  a  time  his  position  as  dean. 
Yet  the  risk  was  too  great.  He 
needed  the  fawning  leeches  who 
mooched  their  way  into  his  favor 
by  constantly  reminding  him  what 
a  great  critic  he  was.  He  looked 
forward  to  the  first  nights  when 
they  would  gather  around  his  aisle 
seat  and  hover  like  bees  around 
the  queen  furiously  heating  them¬ 
selves  into  the  state  of  wax  ef¬ 
fusion. 

The  sky  darkened  and  his  idle 
dreams  grew  dim  and  furtive. 
What  to  do  tonight?  No  play  open¬ 
ing.  He  looked  at  himself  in  the 
mirror.  He  was  beginning  to  look 
Chinese,  so  inscrutable  had  he  be¬ 
come.  He  felt  some  fine  acidulous 
phrases  itching  to  get  on  pap  r. 
Perhaps  he’d  go  to  a  former  suit¬ 
case  factory  on  the  lower  East 
Side  now  transformed  into  an  emp¬ 
ty  loft  where  a  play  was  being  .per¬ 
formed.  It  didn’t  sound  promising. 
One  of  the  more  remote  classics. 
It  would  have  to  be  praised.  Of 
course  he  could  praise  a  young 
actress — or  lend  encouragement  to 
a  coming  director.  That  was  al¬ 
ways  safe.  Who  knew  what  acting 
or  directing  was  anyhow? 

Suddenly  his  phone  rang  star¬ 
tling  him/  It  was  Pickerel,  in  an¬ 


other  department.  He  hardly  knew 
the  man. 

“Say  Waff,”  shrieked  Pickerel. 
“You  don’t  happen  to  have  Barclay 
up  there  with  you,  old  man?” 

“Barclay?”  Waff  looked  around 
then  realized  he  didn’t  even  know 
who  Barclay  was.  “Who  is  Bar¬ 
clay?”  he  asked. 

“Well,  never  mind,”  said  Pick¬ 
erel.”  “I’ll  get  another  man  to 
cover  this  fire  on  Park  Avenue.” 

|  Hot  Assignment  Indeed!  ~f 

A  thrill  shot  through  Waff’s  an- 
cient  bones.  His  tiny  Oriental  eyes 
crinkled  with  a  mad  impluse. 

“Pickerel,”  he  said  before  the 
man  could  hang  up,  “I’ve  nothing 
to  do.  Suppose  I  cover  that  fire 
for  you.  Haven’t  done  any  general 
reporting  in  ages.  Might  be  a 
barrel  of  fun.” 

“Okay,”  said  Pickerel.  “Go  to  it 
Waff.  Pick  up  a  reporter’s  card  on 
the  way  out  otherwise  they  won’t 
let  you  through  the  police  lines. 
And  I  look  forward  to  a  really 
bangup,  sizzling  job,  old  boy.”  With 
that  he  hung  up.  -a 

Waff  hadn’t  moved  so  fast  in 
years.  He  picked  up  his  card  and 
stuck  it  in  his  hat  tlie  way  he  had 
seen  reporters  in  the  movies  do 
it.  (He  occasionally  sneaked  into 
a  movie  in  a  rundown  neighbor¬ 
hood  where  I.e  felt  he  would  not 
be  seen).  Sitting  in  the  car  with 
the  photographers  he  felt  exhili- 
r;  ted. 

He  looked  forward  to  the  fire. 
As  a  youngster  in  Worcester,  Mass., 
he  recalled  having  been  very  fond 
of  fire  engines.  Once  he  had  even 
ventured  into  a  firehouse  and  they 
had  actually  let  him  slide  down 
the  pole.  Ah,  those  were  the  de¬ 
licious  days,  even  though  he  was 
already  19  at  the  time. 

Now  he  Wes  on  his  way  to  a 
blaze  on  Park  Avenue.  He  tried  to 
picture  it  in  his  mind’s  eye.  What 
could  be  burning?  Probably  some 
rich  man’s  apartment.  Valuable 
papers,  antique  furniture,  fine 
paintings — perhaps  even  his  wife! 
Well,  what  difference  would  it 
make  what  burned?  He  would 
have  to  repress  his  critical  facul¬ 
ties,  just  enjoy  the  fire  and  report 
it  simply,  factually,  in  his  usual 
graceful  rhythmic  English  of 
course. 

When  he  got  out  he  realized  at 
once  that  this  was  nothing  but  a 
secondrate  fire.  First  of  all  the 
people  attracted  to  it  were  hardly 
the  people  he  was  accustomed  to 
meeting  at  “21”  or  Sardi’s.  Then 
the  equipment  sent  by  the  Fire 
Dept,  to  squelch  this  “conflagra¬ 
tion”  was  not  exactly  top  drawer. 
And  the  blaze  itself!  It  was  diffi¬ 
cult  to  discover  a  flame.  Just  a 
lot  of  smoke  billowing  forth  in 
the  thick  blackness  from  a  dilapi¬ 
dated  building.  And  the  smell  of  it! 
Revolting!  Mattresses  were  burn¬ 
ing — mattresses  filled  with  foam 
rubber. 

Waff  felt  the  adrenalin  pour 
into  his  blood.  He  had  been  jobbed 
by  his  emotions  again.  Here  he 


Did  you  ever  stop  to  think  how 
much  the  actor  and  the  playwright 
need  ea^h  other? 

The  lucky  playwright  with  a  cur¬ 
rent  hit  could  put  some  of  his 
handsome  royalties  to  excellent 
use  and  save  the  Internal  Revenue 
Department  some  bookkeeping  at 
the  same  time  by  engaging  a  tal¬ 
ented,  cooperative  group  of  actors 
to  give  him  a  private  reading  of 
one  of  his  unfinished  scripts.  In¬ 
sufficient  time  to  rewrite  and  pol¬ 
ish  during  the  rehearsal  and  tryout 
period  is  one  reason  that  the  per¬ 
centage  of  failure  is  so  high. 

Hearing  a  play  read  by  a  good 
cast  might  give  the  playwright  a 
fresh  slant,  aid  him  in  remedying 
the  weak  spots  and  help  him  to 
determine  whether  it  has  enough 
originality  to  make  the  grade  on 
Broadway.  It  was  George  M.  Cohan 
who  once  said,  “The  most  impor¬ 
tant  ingredient  a  play  should  have 
is  originality.”  Those  are  truer 
words  today  then  when  he  said 
them  because  today  we  have .  the 
frightening  competition  of  multi¬ 
tudinous  television  shows. 

The  kind  of  private  reading  proj¬ 
ect  suggested  would  certainly  be  a 
tax  deductible  item.  If  it  isn't  it 
most  certainly  should  be. 

The  high-income  bracket  actor 


was  at  a  degrading  little  fire,  his 
lungs  filled- .with  ugly  rubber 
smelling  smoke,  surrounded  by  a 
lot  of  grimy  strange  looking  people 
who  actually  seemed  to  be  enjoy¬ 
ing  it!  He  turned  away  in  anger, 
loathing  and  .disgust  and  fled  to 
the  sanctuary  of  his  office. 

|  Hardly  Worth  the  Effort  (?F~[ 

He  sat  down  at  his  typewriter 
and  pounded  out  his  piece. 

“Last'  evening,”  he  said,  “this  •  e- 
viewer  was  inadvertently  trapped 
into  going  ..to  a  fire  which  he 
deemed  of  sufficient  importance  to 
attend.  It  was  said  to  be  on  Park 
Avenue,  and  indeed  it  was.  But 
it  was  not  on  the  Park  Avenue 
where  I  have  spent  many  a  pleas¬ 
ant  evening  over  rare  wine  in 
cultured  surroundings.  It  was  on 
Park  Avenue  (why  don’t  they 
change  the  name?)  directly  below 
the  tracks  of  the  N.  Y.  Central  in 
a  section  of  the  city  completely 
foreign  to  me.  And  it  was  where 
this  poor  imitation  of  a  fire  be¬ 
longed! 

“One  could  hardly  call  it  a  fire. 
No  flames  were  visible.  Perhaps 
there  were  some  inside  the  miser¬ 
able  little  building,  but  I  didn’t 
see  them.  The  hoses  played  weakly 
and  without  enthusiasm  on  the  un¬ 
fortunate  structure  conspiring  to  - 
create  only  smoke — a  dreadful  ir¬ 
ritating  pall  with  the  sinus-shat¬ 
tering  odor1  of  smouldering  .foam 
rubber.  Believe  it  or  not  it  was 
a  mattress  factory  that  was  being 
carried  away  on  the  slight  wind, 
hardly  strong  enough  to  bend  a 
leaf. 

‘.‘The  crowd,  or  shall  I  say,  mob, 
in  spite  of  all  that,  seemed  to  be 
very  enthusiastic.  I  was  bored.  I 
looked  to  see  what  was  amusing 
these  poor  benighted  creatures  in 
this  insignificant  oversized  smudge 
pot.  I  could  only  conclude  that 
enjoyment  came  easily  to  these 
people. 

“No,  I  cannot  say  much  for  this 
fire.  In  fact  it  was  one  of  the 
worst  fires  I  have  ever  encoun¬ 
tered.  When  one  thinks  of  Rome, 
Chicago,  or  San  Francisco,  one 
bows  his  head  in  shame  to  be  pres¬ 
ent  at  such  a  fiasco. 

.  .  “The  ruins  of  this  despicable 
little  factory  are  undoubtedly  on 
view  this  morning,  but  I  would 
not  advise  anybody  to  make  the 
trip  north  to  see  them.  What 
could  be  more  ennui-inducing  than 
the  sight  of  half  burned  mattres¬ 
ses,  lying  in  a  welter  of  rusty 
springs,  wet  ticking,  broken  glass 
and  phlogistic  rubber.  This  fire 
was  a  washout!  Bring  back  the 
Triangle  Shirt  Factory!” 

He  handed  in  his  copy  and  went 
home  to  sleep.  In  the  morning  he 
arose,  and  the  papers  were  handed” 
to  him.  He  was  horrified  to  read 
that  the  fire  was  one  of  the  great¬ 
est  disasters  in  the  history  of  the 
city,  and  that  he  was  the  only  one 
to  say  a  word  against- it. 

They  say  coincidence  is  an  easy 
out,  but  I  can’t  help  it  if  a  few  days 
later  Waff  got  into  a  fight  in  the 
lobby  of  a  theatre  with  an  irate 
fireman  and  joined  his  predeces¬ 
sor.  the  beloved  Shinkel.  There 
are  some  who  say  he  actually 
thrust  his  chin  at  the  blow  that 
did  him  *in — he  seemed  to  welcome 
lit. 


who  is  having  a  banner  year  might 
also  stop  and  think  of  ways  of  pro¬ 
tecting  himself  against  the  season 
when  he  might  not  be  in  demand 
by  commissioning  a  playwright  to 
write  something  to  fit  his  particu- 
ful  advantage  of  tax  loopholes  as 
the  giant  business  concerns. 

lar  talent.  “Bread  Upon  The  Wa¬ 
ter”  would  make  a  good  working 
title  for  such  an  enterprise.  The 
advance  or  grub-stake,  or  what¬ 
ever  you  care  to  call  it,  would  be 
a  legitimate  tax  exempt  expense. 
Surely  the  actor  and  the  author 
are  entitled  to  take  the  same  law- 

Think  of  all  the  fund  raising 
benefits  that  call  upon  show  people 
to  entertain— gratis.  Unquestion¬ 
ably  these  benefit  shows  are  help¬ 
ful  in  one  way  or  another  to  a 
great  many  welfare  agencies 
throughout  the  country  yet  little 
help. is  ever  given  show  people  in 
return.  Millions  of  dollars  are 
spent  by  our  government  to  help 
the  farmers  and  the  railroads  and 
this-and  that,  and  millions  are  ap¬ 
propriated  annually  by  giant  busi¬ 
ness  organizations  for  chemical  re¬ 
search  grants  and  technical  schol¬ 
arships  but  rarely  does  a  dollar  go 
for  the  development  of  talent  in 
the  theatrical  profession. 


( The  following  reminiscences  are 
provided  by  the  boy  press  agent  of 
pre-Wor.ld  War  I  -Broadway  who ■  had 
handled  jthe'V.  D.  play,  “ Damaged 
Goods”  a  shocker  in  its  day,  and 
who  matured  into  a  founding  fath¬ 
er  of  the  modem  profession — or 
cult — of  public  relations  counsel . 
Although  identified  with  big  cor¬ 
porations  most  of  his  career,  Ber - 
nays’  fancy  •  in  recent  years  has 
drifted  back  to  the  business  there 
is  none  like.- — Ed) 

1  Frank  Ward  O’Malley  ) 

One  of  the  wittiest  writers  about 
Broadway,  who  humanized  and 
personalized  Mazda  Boulevard  as 
early  as  1916,  was  Frank  Ward 
O’Malley  of  The  Sun.  He  visual¬ 
ized  Broadway  as  the  country  .club 
area  of  New  York  City  and  wrote 
about  it  as  if  he  were  a  peripatetic 
sportsman  making  his  rounds  from 
one  club  to  another.  Then  he  would  1 
write  a  whimsical  essay  in  The  ! 
Sun  about  his  journeys.  | 

flis  favorite"  tavern,  or  country 
club  as  he  called  it,  was  the  Knick¬ 
erbocker  Bar  in  the  then  Knicker¬ 
bocker  Hotel  at  the  southeast  cor¬ 
ner  of  Broadway  and  42nd  Street. 
That  was  the  Knickerbocker;  Coun¬ 
try  Club.-  Here  was  the  large  King 
Cole  mural  by  Maxfield  Parrish 
which  helped  to  draw  other  coun¬ 
try  club  members  to  the  long  bar 
above  which  it  was  hung.  The  mem¬ 
bers  included  the  Broadway  elite 
of  the  time.  The  mural  of  Parrish 
was  highly  romantic  and  imagina¬ 
tive,  of  deep  blue  background  and 
emotional  white  clouds.  It  now 
hangs  at  the  St.  Regis. 

Then  there  was  Jack’s  Country 
Club  on  Sixth  Avenue  opposite  the 
Hippodrome  and  Reisenweber’s  | 
Country  Club  up  near  59th  Street 
and  Columbus  Circle.  There  were 
numerous  other  country  clubs  like 
Shanley’s,  Rector’s  and  Claridgc’s. 
Maybe  there,  were  legal  closing 
hours,  but  at  this  remote  date  I 
do  not  recall  them. 

O’Malley,  rather  slight,  always 
friendly,  would  never  miss  having 
a  quip  on  his  lips  when  he  met  you, 
and  these  would  be  offered  with  a 
face  as  absolutely  deadpan  as  Bugs 
Baer  or  Fred  Allen. 

I  happened  to  pass  the  Hippo¬ 
drome,  between  43rd  and  44th 
Streets  on  the  east  side  of  Sixth 
Avenue,  one  morning  about  10 
o’clock.  Murdock  Pemberton, 
brother  of  Brock,  was  press  agent 
there.  I  had  some  urgent  business 
with  him.  O’Malley  was  ambling 
along  Sixth  Avenue  in  his  dinner 
clothes. 

“That  must  have  been  quite  a 
party  last  night  to  keep  you  out 
so  late  this  morning,”  I  said. 

“Last  night,”  said  O'Malley, 
“two  nights  ago,  you  mean.” 

Country  clubs  took  a  lot  out  of 
their  members  in  those  days. 

] _ Robert  Edmond  Jones _ 1 

The  Diaghileff  Russian  Ballet 
came  to  this  country  in  1915  and 
1916  at  the  invitation  of  Otto  H. 
Kahn  and  under  the  aegis  of  the 
Metropolitan  Opera.  I  was  public¬ 
ity  manager  for  the  Ballet  during 
these  two  years. 

At  the  time,  there  were  no  well 
known  American  ballet  companies, 
ballet  stars,  scenic  designers  or 
musicians  associated  with  the  bal¬ 
let. 

During  these  years,  due  to  the 
outbreak  of  World  War  I  in  Eu¬ 
rope,  there  was  a  rising  tide  of 
nationalism  in  this  country.  Amer-  | 
ican  musicians  were  beginning  to 
resent  the  stupidity  of  having  to 
go  to  Italy  or  France  before  they 
could  appear  successfully  in  the 
United  States.  This  also  reflected 
itself  in  a  demand  for  opera  libret¬ 
tos  in  English  and  more  American 
singers  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera. 
The  ballet,  too,  began  to  feel  the 
impact  of  this  rising  tide  of  na¬ 
tionalism. 

What  to  do?  How  to  inject  an 
American  note  into  the  ballet?  The 
thought  of  actually  presenting  an 
American  ballet  by  an-  American 
composer  was  still  far  away;  Cynic¬ 
ally  the  management  decided  they 
would  meet  the  situation  by  pro¬ 
ducing  Till  Eulenspiegel,  a  German 
folk  tale  by  Richard  Strauss,  Ger¬ 
man  composer,  with-  Nijinsky,  a 
Russian,  in  the  leading  role.  But  as 
a  sop  to  American  public  opinion, 
the  scenic  decor  and  the  costumes 
were  to  be  designed  by  a  American. 

I  was  24  years  old  and  was  sent 
to  negotiate  with  another  young 


man,  Robert  Edmond  Jones,  28 
years  old  at  the  time.  Somebody 
must  have-  read  that  recently  he 
had  done  the  decor  for  a  play  at 
the  Provincetown  Theatre  by  an¬ 
other  young  fellow  named  Eugene 
O’Neill  and  thought  he  would  fill 
the  bill. 

Jones,  I  learned,  was  living  at 
the  home  of  Mabel  .Dodge  in  a 
huge  mansion  on  a  northeast  cor¬ 
ner  on  lower  Fifth  Avenue.  Mable 
Dodge  was  a  spectacular  figure  who 
turned  over  her  home  to  talented 
young'  men  and  women,  wined  and 
dined  them  at  sbirees  that  were  the 
meeting  place  of  the  intelligentsia 
of  that  period.  They  also  were 
given  quarters  in  the  home. 

When  I  walked  up  the  three 
flights  of  stairs  in  the  back  of  the 
mansion  without  previous  appoint¬ 
ment,  I  found  Robert  Edmond 
Jones  sitting  at  a  small,  table  in  a 
little  room  at  the  end  of, the  hall 
that  must  formerly  have  been  one 
of  the  maid's  bedrooms.  He  was 
obviously  .  not  expecting  me  and 
was  playing  with  little  cuttings  ofG 
silk,  in  many  colors.  These  he  was 
playing  with  to  work  out  color  com¬ 
binations  for  costumes  and  settings. 

Tall  and  thin  with  a  shock  of 
brownish  hair  in  the  front  of  his 
high  forehead,  he  listened  to  what 
I  had  to  say.  I  remember  his  lit¬ 
tle  pointed  beard  and  his  deep-set 
eyes.  He  answered  quietly  and  al¬ 
most  deadpan.  He  toid  me  casual¬ 
ly  he  was  agreeable  to  doing  the 
decor  and  the  costumes  for  Eulcn- 
spiegel. 

When  Jones’  Till  was  shown 
here,  it  made  a  tremendous  hit.  He 
became  a  national  figure  overnight 
and  started  America  thinking  in 
terms  of  new  stage  decorations  and 
design. 

1  Gilbert  Miller  " 

A  “genius”  is  sometimes  undis¬ 
covered  even  by  his  father.  In 
1914  when  I  was  publicity  man  for 
“Daddy  Long  Legs”  by  Jean  Web¬ 
ster,  Gilbert  Miller,  the  son  of  the 
producer  Henry  Miller,  was  such 
an  undiscovered  “genius.”  I  know 
because  we  spent  an  hour  together 
each  Wednesday  and  Saturday  at 
matinees  for  a  long  period  during 
the  run  of  the  play  at  the  Gaiety 
Theatre.  Ruth  Chatterlon  played 
the  part  of  the  little  drab  orphan 
girl  who  falls  in  love  with  her 
benefactor,  and  the  play  attracted 
large  matinee  audiences  because  of 
its  appeal  to  women  and  children. 

The  Henry  Miller  office  was  on 
Fifth  Avenue  in  the  Knabe  Build¬ 
ing  near  37th  Street.  Gilbert  Mil¬ 
ler  spent  much  of  his  time  at  the 
office.  Well  dressed,  cultivated,  he 
sat  quietly  in  his  little  cubby  hole. 

I  visited  the  office  only  occasion¬ 
ally  when  I  was  not  making  my 
rounds  of  the  newspaper  offices 
and  taking  care  of  other  plays. 
When  I  dropped  in  on  Tuesdays  or 
Fridays,  the  days  before  matinee 
days,  Henry  Miller  would  draw 
me  over  to  him  and  ask  me  to 
watch  over  his  son  in  the  task  his 
father  had  assigned  him.  This  was 
to  watch  the  theatre  goers  as  they 
came  into  the  theatre  and  to  make 
sure  that  the  ticket  collector  at  the 
brass  entrance  rails  did  his  duty  of 
tearing  off  the  ticket  stubs  and 
dropping  them  into  the  ticket  box. 

The  purpose  of  this,  of  course, 
was  to  make  sure  that  the  box  of¬ 
fice's  responsibility  to  Henry  Miller 
tallied  with  the  torn  tickets  that 
had  been  placed  in  the  box.  There 
was  always  the  possibility  of  some 
collusion  between  the  box  office 
and  the  ticket  taker,  and  Gilbert’s 
job — and  mine  in  turn — was  to  pre¬ 
vent,  this. 

I  might  add  that  we  never  found 
any  transgression.  It  was  a  most 
pleasant  experience  for  both  of  us, 
a  break  in  our  day.  I  have  often 
wondered  whether  these  matinee 
I  days  might  not  well  have  been  the 
I  germinating  conditioning  contacts 
with  an  audience  that  made  Gilbert 
one  of  the  great  producers  of  his 
time. 


Bissell’s  ‘Autobiog’  Novel? 

Richard  Bissell,  who  with  George 
Abbott  wrote  “Pajama  Game”  (af¬ 
ter  his  tome  “ V/z  Cents”),  will 
have  his  new  novel,  “Say,  Darling,” 
published  by  Little,  Brown  March 
21.  It’s  the  April-  Book-of-the- 
Month  club  selection. 

Biographically,  “Darling”  tells 
the  tale  of  an  author  whose  book 
became  a  successful  Broadway 
musical.- 


Actor-Playwright  Esprit 

■  -  ■  ■  By  PHIL  DUNNING - - 
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Red  Cloud  Over  Longhair  World  Tours 

American  Concert  business  thrived  in  1956 — More  Than  Usual  Amount  of  ‘Fang,  Claw  &  Meow 9  Stuff  Backstage  at  Opera 

And  Symphony- — Imports  Bring  Hyphenated  Americana  to  Boxoffices 


America’s  concert  industry  undoubtedly  did  well,  over¬ 
all,  in  1956,  though  some  managements  did  not.  If  the 
year  was  characterized  by  a  rising  curve  of  foreign,  im¬ 
ports  and  by  entrepreneurial  ventures  into  Russia,  the 
‘‘Geneva  Spirit”  collapsed  in  the  machinegun  fire  at  Buda-. 
pest  and  a  big  question  rides  over  the  upcoming  year. 

It  may  be- just  as  well  if  the  deterioration  of  foreign 
relations  somewhat  curbs  the  concert  managers.  The  im¬ 
port  of  “art”  was  showing  telltale  signs  this  winter  of 
scraping  the  bottom  of  the  European  barrel.  Any  old 
church  or  gymnasium  musical  group  was  being  booked 
this  side  so  long  as  (1)  foreign  governments  subsidized 
transportation  in  whole  or  part  and  (2)  the  attraction, 
however  mediocre,  was  a  plausible  bringer-outer  of  trans¬ 
planted  natives  residing  in  the  States. 

Given  a  period  of  “peace,”  foreign  countries  generally 
favored  the  .  export  of  their  culture.  Igor  Oistrakh,  vio¬ 
linist  son  of  the  Russian  violin  virtuoso,  David  Oistrakh, 
invaded  West  Germany  during  1956  and  scored  a  big  hit, 
China  had  dispatched  its  so-called  Pekin  Opera  to  Europe 
.(and  in  the  fall  to  South  America  whose  Catholic  authori¬ 
ties  scowled,-  swallowed  hard,  but  admitted  these  enter¬ 
tainers  from  Communism),  but  while  the  Pekin  troupe 
wowed  audiences  overseas,  critics  had  to  keep  cabling 
their  papers,  “but  it  ain't  opera,  dearie.”  'Twant.  'Twas 
good  old  Chinese  acrobatics,  of  a  kind  Long-Tack  Sam  & 
Co.  once  presented  on  the  Keith  vaudeville  time. 

State  Dept.  Cultural  Auspices, 

Or  ‘Show  Biz  in  Striped  Pants' 

The  U.S.  State  Dept,  was  trending  in  1956  to  concertiz- 
ing  in  a  big  way.  Not  directly,  of  course,  but  indirectly 
the  way  diplomats  do  things,  State  was  providing  “guar¬ 
antees”  against  loss  and  making  donations  to  transporta¬ 
tion  costs  so  that  a  spreading  blanket  of  American  cul¬ 
tural  entertainers  covered  the  globe  under  tours  mostly 
stagemanaged  in  N.Y.  by  Robert  Schnitzer,  liaison  between 
State  and  ANTA.  In  this  journal's  April  25  issue,  we 
spoke  of  “Show  Biz  In  Striped  Pants”  and  of  a  world 
for  longhair. 

The  roots  were  sent  down  in  1954  when  dancer  Jose 
Limon,  a  Mexican,  carried  Yanqui  art  to  South  America, 
opening  the  eyes  of  our  foreign  envoys  to  the  potential 
in  talent.  Said  Variety  in  its  broad  report:  “Apparently 
even  Congressmen,  prone  to  adopt  a  dubious  attitude 
about  the  arts,  agree  that  entertainers  make  effective  in¬ 
ternational  ambassadors.”  As  of  that  April  date,  some 
50  American  concert  attractions  from  tenors,  baritones, 
toedancers  and  harmonica  players  to  “Porgy  and  Bess” 
had  hit  the  global  trails,  some  penetrating  as  deep  into 
really  remote  geography  as  Ethiopia,  Pakistan,  Ceylon, 
India,  Indonesia  and  Finland. 

The  internationalism  of  art  was  nothing  new,  but  1956 
events  emphasized  the  concert  and  opera  world’s  pecu¬ 
liarly  broad  origins.  Fred  Schang  wrote  this  journal  to 
brag  that  his  Columbia  Artists  Management  was  more 
“foreign-flavored”  than  even  Sol  Hurok’s  list.  Columbia' 
crashed  through  in  early  fall  with  the  Royal  Danish 
Ballet.  The  trade  wondered  if  the  company,  or  Columbia, 
could  “break  even”  on  the  first  time  round  and  expected 
the  profits  to  come  on  repeat  visits.  Other  Schang  pride- 
pointings  included  the  Berlin,  Philharmonic,  London’s 
Golden  Age  Singers,  Mantovani’s  Orchestra,  the  Stock¬ 
holm  Gosskor  and  a  Yugoslav  basso  named  Miroslav  Can- 
galovic  who  opened  cold  (but  cold)  at  Carnegie  Hall. 

Sol  Hurok’s  own  Yugoslavs,  the  Kolo  ballet,  proved  a 
stunning  diversion  and  was  well  reviewed  in  Manhattan. 
Some  Pittsburgh  Serbians  tried  to  raise  the  “Red”  issue 
against  the  folklore  brigade.  Though  this  created  local 
embarrassment,  it  did  not  get  out  of  hand  since  nobody 
was  sure  in  1956  where  we  stood  with  Tito,  anyhow. 

From  Rome  in  the  fall  came  the  Carabinieri  Band  open¬ 
ing  at  the  Carnegie  and  repeating  at  the  Madison  Square, 
a  booking  sequence  previously  established  by  the  Scots 
Guards  Band.  The  Romans  went  into  areas  with  a  large 
Italian  population  and  frankly  depended  on  nostalgia  to 
pull  the  grounds.  A  small  debate  developed  as  to  the 
showmanship  wisdom,  or  lack,  of  putting  the  Carabinieris 
into  Manhattan’s  Columbus  Day  parade,  allowing  thrifty 
Italians  to  see  and  hear  them  for  free. 

That  the  concert  managements- were  acutely  attuned  to 
the  prospective  tinkle  of  coin  to  be  drawn  from  America’s 
foreign  strains  tvas  surely  apparent  in  a  very  big  way. 
As  the  cycle  gathered  force,  the  bureaus  were  scouting 
Europe  like  mad  and  setting  up  attractions  well  ahead. 
Andre  Mertens  invaded  Vienna  to  put  together  a  melange 
of  Austrian  operetta,  oompa-oompa  band  music,  zitherists, 
yodellers  and  so  forth,  not  due  this  side  until  January, 
1958.  Thea  Dispeker  had  spent  the  whole  summer  in 
Italy  and  Germany  and  if  she  missed  an  opera  house  it 
was  not  because  it  was  obscure  but  because  there  just 
wasn’t  time  to  go  everywhere.  Interestingly,  she.  found 
many  an  opera  singer  doing  too  well  and  enjoying  too 
much  acclaim  in  Europe  to  bother  with  the  smaller  fees 
and  debut  agonies  of  America. 

Symphony's  ‘Fang,  Claw  &  Meow,’ 

But  Fine  Music  Groups  Upbeat 

Orchestrally  the  situation  was  mostly  healthy.  Include 
in  that  the  smaller  ones,  per  Tom  Scherman,  N.Y.  Little 
Orchestra.  There  are  now  an  impressive  number  of 
symphonies  in  the  States  and  some  of  them,  instance, 
Pittsburgh,  impress  Manhattan  on  their  Carnegie  Hall 
dates.  On  these  N.Y.  appearances  of  out-of-town  orches¬ 
tras.  they  enjoy  advantages  over  the  N.Y.  Philharmonic 
in  that  invariably  the  works  played  have  been  publicly 
performed  several  times  before  the  critics  (in  Gotham) 
ever  hear  them. 

That  N.Y.’s  Philharmonic  has  troubles  was  evident  in 
1956.  The  approach  to  solution  seemed  realistic  and 
forthright.  But  Arthur.  Judson’s  withdrawal  in  favor  of 
Brii™  '^r’to  was — to  the  concert  trade  politickers— more 
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significant  than  just  that.  Implication  has  been  that  one 
clique  inside  the  Philharmonic  thinks  Columbia  Artists 
Management  has  been  too  inside-tracked  there. 

Cleveland  in  1956  had.  a  full  fledged  donnybrook  behind 
scenes  at  its  symphony,  and  so  did  Buffalo.  The  tem¬ 
peramental  and  factional  battles  within  orchestral  socie¬ 
ties  generally  was  set  forth  in  a  Variety  Page  1  streamer: 
“Longhair:  Fang,  Claw  &  Meow.”  This  was  read  with 
whoops  of  glee  and'  heartfelt  appreciation,  judging  by 
the  comments  which  reached  us. 

Opera,  of  course,  did  not.  run  second  to  symphony  in 
the  intrigue  activities,  though,  again,  much  was  sub  rosa 
and  unknown  to  the  laity. 

Deficit  Economics  of  Opera; 

No  State  Subsidy  as  O'Seas 

.  Grand  opera  flourishes  in  Italy  and  Germany,  perhaps 
in  Russia,  languishes  in  France,  is  respectably  mounted  in 
Britain,  and  decently  done  in  Belgium,  Holland,  Denmark 
and  other  European  countries.  There  is  opera  Of  good 
quality  in  Argentine  and  Brazil  and  Italian  singers,  in 
particular,  find  an  export  market  there  as  they  also  did, 
during  1956,  in  South  Africa.  But  in  the  United  States 
grand  opera  means  one  company;  with  courtesy  nods  to 
San  Francisco,  -the.  New  York  City  Center  and  Chicago’s 
Lyric. 

Admittedly  an  artificial  and  hybrid  form  of  entertain- 
.  ment  to  start  with,  an  acquired  taste  like  olives  and  oys¬ 
ters,  the  failure  of  opera  to  find  greater  acceptance  in 
the  States  is  commonly  explained  as  due  to  deficit  eco¬ 
nomics.  This  is  true  enough,  but  misleading  since  in  the 
No.  1  shrine,  La  Scala  at  Milano,  there  is  a  regular  an¬ 
nual  deficit  of  $2,000,000  or  more.  Deficit  and  opera  go 
hand  in  hand  nearly  everywhere,  but  in  Europe  there  is 
a  hero  called  “subsidy.” 

Our  American  Congress  has  repeatedly  voted  subsidy 
to  industries— ships,  airlines,  railroads,  food,  dairy,  etc., 
and  has  granted  disguised  subsidy  in  the  form  of  deple¬ 
tion  allowances  to  many  of  the  raw  material  industries, 
but  when  it  comes  round  to  the  arts  our  grassrooted-and- 
proud-of-it  legislators  regard  siibsidy  as  strictly  “boon¬ 
doggling.” 

In  the  April  18  issue  of  Variety,  this  writer  detailed 
the  hearings  conducted  at  N.Y.  Federal  Court  by  Senators 
Herbert  Lehman  (N.Y.)  and  James  E.  Murray  (Mont.)  on 
behalf  of  a  proposed  Federal  Advisory  Commission  on  the 
Arts.  This  presented  a  fascinating  cross-section  of  the 
arts  and  their  wistful  reactions  to  that  magic  (to  some) 
and  dirty  (to  others)  word  “subsidy.”  No  subsidy  to  the 
*  arts  was  actually  in  question,  but  there  were  those  who 
professed  to  see  in  Lehman's  pet  scheme  an  opening 
wedge.  Be  that  as  it  may.  The  bill  was  killed  in  the 
1956  Congress  anyhow. 

“Subsidy”  remains  something  American  opera  and 
American  ballet  cannot  get  from  the  government.  Agnes 
De  Mille  expounded  in  an  issue  of  Harper’s  Magazine  the 
agonizing  strenuosities  necessary  to  keep  beggar-scale 
ballet  alive  in  the  world’s  richest  nation. 

Rudolf  Bing  upon  his  arrival  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
seven  years  ago  commented,  “Not  only  do  I  find  no  sub¬ 
sidy  but  I  find  a  penalty” — by  which  he  meant  the  then 
formidable  20%  admission  tax,  since  eliminated.  The 
Metropolitan  Opera,  with  no  latterday  Otto  Kahns  to  call 
on,  has  turned  to  radio,  television  and  public  hat-passing 
to  supplement  season  subscriptions  and  guarantees,  the 
bedrock  on  which  grand  opera  builds  in  America.  There 
is  no  Arts  Council  donation  such  as  London’s  Royal  Opera 
at  Covent  Garden  enjoys.  Nor  will  the  Met  magically 
escape  the  annual  nightmare  of  operating  deficit  upon 
moving  into  the  proposed  new  opera  house  in  the  Lincoln 
Square  project  five  years  from  now.  Great  seating  ca¬ 
pacity  will,  presumably,  help  the  weekly  gross,  however. 

Colleges,  Music  Schools  Multiply 
The  Number  of  ‘Opera  Workshops' 

Closest  thing  to  an  opera  subsidy  in  America  was  the 
action  of  the  City  of  Philadelphia  in  granting  $25,000  to 
a  company,  which  promptly  became  convulsed  with  inter¬ 
nal  feuding,  a  smaller  edition  of  the  uproar  within  the 
executive  family  of  Chicago’s  Lyric.  San  Francisco  had 
its  own  “war  to  the  death”  between  the  lofty,  established 
company  and  an  upstart  “pop”  Cosmopolitan  Opera.  The 
latter  found  itself  snubbed,  boycotted  and  blockaded  at 
every  turn  and  said  so  out  loud. 

If  grand  opera,  as  such,  is  rare  in  the  States,  it  is 
provocative  to  note  that  opera,  of  a  kind,  spreads  among 
the  music  schools,  the  campus  eager-beavers  and  in  con¬ 
nection  with  hometown  symphonies,  which  are  on  the 
increase.  One  notes  a  flood  of  semi-pro  and  amateur 
productions  in  1956  of  “Saint  of  Bleecker  Street,”  “Amahl” 
and  “The  Medium.”  ° 

As  to  the  Salmaggi  clan  productions  in  Brooklyn,  the 
New  Orleans  adventures,  the  New  England  Opera  (41 
performances  in  36  cities)  or  the  Negro  Grand  Opera 
Assn. — these  are  symptoms  of  the  glamour  attaching  to 
the  name.  What  price  “Rigoletto”  in  the  suburbs?  The 
intricacies  of  “Butterfly,”  “La  Boheme”  and  “Carmen” 
do  not  frighten  the  Main  Streeters.  One  finds  in  Raleigh, 
North  Carolina,  a  National  Grassroots  (sic)  Opera  with  30 
performances  claimed  for  “Cosi”  and  25  for  “Barber  of 
Seville.” 

New  York  City  lists  the  following  in  addition  to  the 
Met  and  the  N.Y.  City  Center:  Actors  Opera,  After  Dinner 
Opera,  Amata  Opera  Theatre,  American  Opera  Society, 
Ansonia  Opera  Circle,  Broadway  Grand  Opera  Assn.,  Carl 
Yost  Mastersingers,  Community  Opera,  Empire  Opera, 
Little  Opera  and  Long  Island  Opera. 

The  recent  offshoot  of  one  of  the  radio-tv  networks  will 
also  come  to  mind,  namely,  the  touring,  English-speaking 
NBC  Opera.  The  Wagner  Touring  Co.  is  on  the  books 
for  44  “Bohemes”  in  38  cities. 

Quite  a  number  of  companies  which  manage  a  few 
performances  yearly  excuse  their  deficiencies  by  utilizing 


the  descriptive  phrase  “opera  workshop.”  Meanwhile, 
summer  opera  has  been  looking  up,  all  the  way  from 
Aspen  and  Central  City,  Colo.,  to  Kennebunk,  Maine. 

-  It  is  to  be  remarked  (and  diplomats  are  undiplomatic 
enough  to  remark  it)  that  the  capitol  city  of  the  world’s 
richest  country  has  no  opera  company  and  when  the  Met 
road  tour  hits  Washington,  it’s  housed  in  a  cinema  palace. 
True,  the  spring  tour  is  a  great  social-cultural  event  in 
many  of  the  provincial  centers  and  even  the  N.Y.  City 
Center  Opera  rates  a  fortnight  season  in  Detroit  each  fall. 

There’s  talk  in  Dallas  of  organizing  an  opera  company. 
If  recent  whimsy  per  the  Lemonade,  Grass  Root  and  After 
Dinner  Opera  companies  is  continued,  one  would  suppose 
Texas  would  crash  through  with  a  Beef  and  Bourbon 
Opera  Co. 

‘Lilt  With  a  Tilt’  Experiment 
Stirs  Talk  at  N.  Y.  City  Center 

Making  its  umpteenth  change  of  director  and  artistic 
director  in  its  brief  decade-plus  of  existence,  the  N.Y.  City 
Center  Opera  inaugurated  the  fail  season  with  raucous 
and ,  vulgarized  version  of  “Orpheus,  in  the  Underworld.” 
Said  Variety:  “Eric  Bentley,  a  critic,  must  be  on  the 
receiving  end  now  that  he  has  turned  librettist.”  Bentley 
dived  into,  still  quoting,  “the  humor  of  adultery”  with 
results  that  shocked  many  but  sold  lots  of  tickets  for  the 
seven  performances  of  the  work. 

The  premiere  of  “Orpheus”  was  also  distinguished  by 
.a  non-singing  performer,  Hiram  Sherman,  losing  his  pants  - 
during  the  last  act.  By  his  subsequent  claim,  it  was  an 
accident,  but  at  the  time  Sherman  was  suspected  of  cul¬ 
tivating  a  comedy  scandal  It  brought  a  roar  to  “opera.” 

There  was  also  a  considerable  to-do  at  the  55th  Street 
Theatre  about  Leo  Kerz’s  use  of  a  revolving  slanted  stage. 
The  Variety  story  spoke  in  headlines  of  “A  Lilt  With  a' 
Tilt.”  Some  of  the  reviewers  just  hated  that  stage  and 
there  Was  quite  a  lot  of  fussing  during  the  sevenweek 
season  as  to  whether  the  Erich  Leinsdorf-Leo  Kerz  man¬ 
agement  had  been  rather  too  innovating.  Defending  the 
plan  of  skeltonizing  props,  and  omitting  orthodox  scenery, 
Leinsdorf  pointed  out  that  “with  the  exception  of  the 
Radio  City  Music  Hall,  no  theatre  in  New  York  had  a 
truly  modern  stage.”  This  could  hardly  be  denied  since 
Manhattan  has  not  built  a  new  playhouse  since  1929. 

New  Year's  Eve  Comedy  Lyrics 
Foretold  the  Tale  of  Callas 

The  Metropolitan  Opera  was,  as  per  usual,  the  pivot  on 
which  a  dizzy  carousel  of  clash  and  controversy  whirled. 
A  conscious  anticipation  of  events  to  come  in  the  autumn 
of  1956  was  contained  in  lyrics  interpolated  at  the  previ¬ 
ous  New  Year’s  Eve  performance: 

If  you  feel  that  life  will  he  tough 
For  dear  old  Foster  Dulles, 

Just  think  that  Bing  has  Milanov, 

Tebaldi  and  La  Callas . 

Preceded  by  a  fantastic  wave  of  curiosity,  and/or  pub¬ 
licity  buildup,  and  advance-profiled  with  unprecedented 
Freudian  detail  by  Time  Magazine,  Maria  Callas,  the 
American-born  Greek  diva,  was  handed  a  new  production 
of  “Norma”  in  which  to  star  opening  night  at  the  Met. 
The  result  was  an  amazing  night,  not  of  triumph  but  of 
tension.  The  audience  sat  on  their  hands  until  the  very 
end  so  far  as  Callas  went,  but  meanwhile  giving  Del 
Monaco  and  Barbieri  ovations  whose  dimensions  were 
calculated  defiance  tp  the  newcomer  whose  ego  was  sup¬ 
posed  to  be,  after  Act  I,  much  bigger  than  her  voice. 

Opera  is  an  art  which  positively  dotes  upon  the  historic 
parallel,  or  the  historically  unprecedented  event.  In 
serving  this  zest,  Ross  Parmenter  of  the  N.Y.  Times  ascer¬ 
tained  that  the  Met’s  three  previous  singers  of  “Norma” 
were  still  extant,  namely  Rosa  Ponselle  (1927-1932)  in 
Baltimore,  Gina  Cigna  (1936-1938)  in  Toronto,  and  Zinka 
Milanov  (1943-1945),  still  a  top-rank  diva  with  the  Met 
The  publicity  slickers  at  the  opera  house  were  too  cow 
ardly  to  suggest  that  all  four  Met  Normas  be  assembled 
for  a  group  photograph.  “They  assembled  two  past 
Aldagisas  in  Marion  Telva  and  Gladys  Swarthout  and  a 
past  Pollione  in  Giovanni  Martinelli,  but  no  one  had  the 
nerve  to  approach  the  four  Normas.” 

Still  quoting  Parmenter: 

“M?ne.  Milanov,  though,  did  nv.  ^  duck  the  issue.  Shortly 
before  curtain  time  she  swept  into  the  opera  house  through 
the  39 th  Street  lobby ,  where  all  the  photographers  were 
assembled.  Then,  undoubtedly  by  accident,  her  return  to 
her  seat  before  the  start  of  Act  II  was  delayed  until  the 
huge  audience  had  been  fully  assembled  and  duly  photo¬ 
graphed.  This  meant  the  diva  was  a  conspicuous  figure 
as  she  came  down  the  aisle.  Admirers  broke  into  ap¬ 
plause/' 

In  America  opera  singers  collect  their  profits  by  con¬ 
cert  bookings.  The  Met’s  maximum  of  $1,000  per  per¬ 
formance  is  thought  to  apply  only  to  Callas,  Tebaldi, 
Tucker  and  Warren,  not  to  Milanov,  who  more  than  the 
rest  makes  her  whole  career  very  much  at  the  Met. 

As  to  those  singers  ostensibly  on  “leave  of  absence” 
from  the  Met  this  season,  nobody  knows  how  much  pub¬ 
licity  cover-up  is  involved. 

Meanwhile,  Columbia  Concerts  was  projecting  its  “or¬ 
ganized  audience”  system  into  the  legit  drama  field,  more 
and  more  concert  artists  in  the  big  money  sought  larger 
fees  for  fewer  actual  dates,  there  was  a  distinct  trend  to 
“arena”  as.  against  concert  hall  promotion.  Concert  was 
in  transition.  It  had  an  impressive  number  of  over-75 
conductors  and  a  pressing  throng  of  under-40  stick  merf. 
Bus  and  airplane  transportation  was  altering  the  folk¬ 
ways  of  the  road  tour.  Tradition  and  modernity  were 
dancing  cheek  to  cheek.  Rather  amazingly  most  observers 
considered  America  had  only  one  authentic  oldstyle  (but 
always  up  to  date)  impresario.  His  name,  of  course,  was 
Sol  Hurok. 
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had  been  searching  for.  Urban’s  work  drew  raves  over 
everything  else  in  the  press. 

Ziegfeld  paid  him  $5,000  for  the  designs  and  painting- 
later  on  he  got  $30,000  alone  just  for  the  designs.  This 
marked  the  first  of  12  editions  he  created,  in  addition  to 
several  productions  on  the  Midnight  Frolic  roof.  For  this 
edition  he  created  an  underwater  sequence  (similar  in 
feeling  to  a  part  of  “Garden  of  Paradise”)  which  opened 
the  show  featuring  Kay  Laurell  as  the  Channel  Belle. 
Sundry  underseas  inhabitants  lent  Ziegfeldian  style  to 
the  number.  Another  important  scene  was  entitled  “Amer¬ 
ica” _ which  was  a  riot  pf  Urban  reds,  whites  and  favorite 

blues  with  Ann  Pennington  and  George  White  teamed  to¬ 
gether  to  represent  the  Navy  and  Mae  Murray  and  Carl 
Randall  depicting  the  Army— Kay  Laurell  again  as  the 
“Dove  of  Peace”  and  Justine  Johnstone  as  Columbia. 

But  the  one  unforgettable  scene  was  the  Gates  of 
Elysium  with  towering  elephants  flanking  the  center  en¬ 
trant  and  spouting.  ..water.  Ziegfeld’s  private  mania  for 
collecting  elephants  as  a  hobby  might  have  stemmed  from 
this  particular  Urban  set  which  proved  a  sensation.  The 
entire  production  reflected  a  lustrous  polish  thanks  to 
Urban’s  revolutionary  art. 


"ZIEGFELD  FOLLIES  OF  1916."  Cast  included:  Fannie  Brice,  Bert 
Williams,  W.  C.  Fields,  Ann  Pennington.  Ina  Claire,  Frances  White, 
William  Rock,  Emma  Haig,  Carl  Randall,  Bird  Millman,  Tot  Qualters. 
Bernard  Granville,  Don  Barclay  and  Sam  Hardy.  Gene  Buck  and 
George  V.  Hobart  wrote  the  book.  Jerome  Kern  and  Louis  Hirsch 
wrote  most  of  the  music.  Sets  by  Joseph  Urban.  Staged  by  Ned 
Wayburn.  Ran  112  performances. 


The  “Follies”  pace  had  now  quickened.  Ned  Wayburn 
bowed  in  as  stager,  starting  a  seven  year  association  with 
Ziegfeld.  Joseph  Urban’s  beauty  note  which  proved 
magic  to  the  ’15  edition  was  again  paramount.  A  Shake¬ 
spearean  theme  threaded  through  the  production — and 
Urban  introduced  Norman  architectural  effects  for  a 
“Romeo  and  Juliet”  travesty — and  for  an  “Antony  and 
Cleopatra”  episode  projected  a  massive  grey,  sphinx  in 
silhouette  against  his  familiar  blue.  For  an  impudent 
touch  of  modernity  here  he  included  a  swan  boat  equipped 
with  a  scalloped  sail  in  vivid  green  with  decorations  of 
black  rings.  In  the  closing  scene  Urban  used  mighty 
vases  with  streamers  of  pink  roses  dropped  into  their 
mouths. 

Urban’s  work  broke  tradition  from  the  easel  type  of 
backdrop— and  the  “Follies”  went  into  high  gear.  Urban 
was  right  when  he  said:  “Broadway  shows  could  be  beau¬ 
tiful  and  the  public  would  respond  to  this  beauty.”  It  is 
claimed  that  this  European  remade  the  American  theatre. 
Incorporated  into  all  his  splendor  was  the  haute  couture 
chiffons  of  LuCille,  Lady  Duff-Gordon  whose  fashions  are 
an  outstanding  part  in  the.  select  format  which  made  the 
“Follies”  supreme. 

The  impact  of  the  Russian  ‘Ballet  was  also  felt  in 
America  this  season  and  it  was  highlighted  in  some  of 
the  bigger  scenes.  And  Fannie  Brice  sang  about  “Nijinsky” 
in  her  inimitable  way.  Carl  Randall  was  cast  as  the 
famed  Russian  dancer  in  another  Urban  ’spectacle  pegged 
to  “Spectre  de  la  Rose.” 

Jerome  Kern  had  his  first  “Follies”  hit  with  “Have  a 
Heart.”  Irving  Berlin  was  also  represented  with  “In 
Florida  Among  the  Palms” — an  interpolated  number, 
which  was  Ziegfeld’s  signal  to  head  for  the  U.  S.  Gold 
Coast  then  coming  in  its  own.  Frances  White,  the  lisping 
baby-talk  songstress  whose  sleek  boyish  hair-do  set  a 
vogue — was  teamed  with  William  Rock.  Ina  Claire,  held 
over  from  last  year,  established  herself  as  a  rare  mimic — 
her  main  impersonations  ranging  from  Mrs.  Vernon 
Castle  to  Jane  Cowl  to  Geraldine  Farrar  (with  Sam  Hardy 
as  Lou  Tellegan).  Bert  Williams’  natural  cafe  au  lait  lent 
itself  admirably  to  Urban’s  idea  of  “Othello” — later  he 
appeared  !as  Pancho  Villa.  “Bachelor  Days.”  and  “My 
Lady  of  the  Nile”  were  other  song  hits  to  emerge.  The 
hula  craze,  eventually  one  of  Ziegfeld’s  “musts”  in  vari- 
ated  forms,  was  taken  care  of  in  “I  Left  Her  on  the  Beach- 
at  Honolulu.” 

These  were  the  posh  beauties:  Morion  Davies,  Helen 
*  Barnes,  Lilyan  Tashman,  Hazel  Lewis.  May  Carmen,  Eve¬ 
lyn  Conway,  Ruby  DeRemer,  Gladys  Loftus,  Kay  Laurell 
— not  to  forget  Justine  Johnstone  (the  D&vies  vs.  John¬ 
stone  rivalry  soon  become  the  hottest  backstage  feud  on 
Broadway).  Ziegfeld’s  girls  had  become  hot  copy  on  the 
city  desks — in  fact  the  girls  became  the  “Follies”  best 
space-grabbers.  The  other  stars,  especially  the  comics, 
squawked  over  this  attention — but  Ziegfeld  knew  his  pub¬ 
licity.  Allyn  King  made  a  memorable  spirit  of  the  “Fol¬ 
lies”  in  the  opening. 


"ZIEGFELD  FOLLIES  OF  1917."  Cast  Included:  Will  Rogers,  Eddie 
Cantor,  W.  C.  Fields,  Bert  WiUiams,  the  Fairbanks  Twins,  Dorothy 
Dickson,  Carl  Hyson,  Don  Barclay,  Gqs  Minton,  Irving  Fisher,  Fannie 
Brice,  Russell  Vokes,  Walter  Catlett,  Lilyan  Tashman,  Allyn  King, 
Edith  Hallor,  Peggy  Hopkins  and  Dolores.  Book,  lyrics  and  music 
mostly  by  George  V.  Hobart,  Dave  Stamper,  Raymond  Hubbell,  Gene 
Buck  and  Victor  Herbert.  Ring  Lardner  for  special  material.  Ran 
111  performances. 


A  smash.  Will  Rogers  and  Eddie  Cantor  made  their 
“Follies”  debuts— both  having  won  their  spurs  first  up¬ 
stairs  on  the  Midnight  Frolic  roof.  Victor  Herbert  was 
also  enticed  into  the  Ziegfeld  fold — writing  his  first  bal¬ 
lets  for  this  edition — a  scoop  for  Ziegfeld.  Victor  Her¬ 
bert's  main  number  was  a  wartime  finale,  “Can’t  You 
Hear  Your  Country  Calling?”  which  evolved  into  a  Ben 
Ali  Haggin  tableau  starting  with  Paul  Revere’s  ride  and 
closing  with  Walter  Catlett  as  President  Woodrow  Wilson. 
In  between  were  the  Ziegfeld  girls. 

Ben  Ali  Haggin  was  working  in  earnest  on  tfie  “Follies” 
now — prior  to  this  he  had  been  Well  known  as  a  society 
painter.  Living  pictures  were  not  new  to  the  “Follies” 
entirely — Ziegfeld  had  used  variations  of  the  tableau 
vivant  for  years — but  Ben  Ali  Haggin’s  approach  was  free 
of  any  calendar  art — instead  he  incorporated  drama  and 
historical  sweep  which  made  the  groupings  look  like  old 
masters.  Gold  was  his  favorite  color.  This  was  the  edition 
also  in  which  the  stately  Dolores  attained  spectacular  at¬ 
tention.  She  came  out  of  Lucille’s  fashion  salon  and  set 
an  all-time  high  for  show  girls  with  her  aloof  poise.  It 
was  in  the!  “Episode  of  the  Chiffon”  created  by  Lucille 
which  skyrocketed  this  tall  beauty  into  legendary  fame. 

Edith  Hallor  sang  “Jealous  Moon” — then  the  fashion 
durbar  started  with:  “Terrible  Temptation,”  Peggy  Hop¬ 
kins;  “Enchantment,”  G’adys  Loftus;  “Lonely  Loveliness 
Means  Danger,”  Margaret  St.  Clair;  “Hope  Deferred,” 


Marie  Wallace;  ~“A  Symbol  of  Change  and  Emotion,” 
Lilyan  Tashman;  “Impassionate  Sensation,”  Edith  Whit* 
ney;  “Call  of  the  Wild,”  Cecil  Markle;  and  “The  Dis¬ 
courager  of  Hesitancy,”  Dolores,  sub-labeled,  “The  Em¬ 
press  of  Fashion.”  She  was.  Lucille  always  gave  her 
creations  a  fancy  tag. 

The  Ziegfeld  walk  came  into  its  own  this  year — it  be¬ 
ing  a  combination  of  Irene  Castle’s  flair  for  accenting  the 
pelvis  in  her  stance,  the  lifted  shoulder — plus  the  slow 
concentrated  gait. 

"ZIEGFELD  FOLLIES  OF  1918."  Cast  included:  Marilyn  Miller,  Will 
Rogers,  Lillian  Lorraine,  Harry  Kelly,  Eddie  Cantor,  Ann  Pennington, 
W.  C.  Fields,  Bee  Palmer,  the  Fairbanks  Twirts,  Gus  Minton,  Dolores, 
Kay  Laurell,  Frank  .Carter,  Savoy  &  Brennan  and  Frisco.  Book  and 
lyrics  by  Rennold  Wolf  and  Gene  Buck.  Music  mostly  by  Dave 
Stamper  and  Irving  Berlin,  ran  151  performances. 


Marilyn  Miller’s  first  appearance,  Lillian  Lorraine’s 
final  appearance  under  the  Ziegfeld  banner.  Expense  of 
each  edition  was  now  jnounting— this  one._c.ost  $110,000  to 
produce.'  Ziegfeld  used  74  girls  (40  of  which  had  never 
been  on  the  stage  before)  in  this  “Follies” — they  got  $75 
per  week.  Dolores  got  $150  per  week  but  this  zoomed 
when  she  became  the  high-voltage  show  girl  of  all  time. 

For  one  oriental  scene  Ziegfeld  demanded  that  12  pil¬ 
lows  be  made  entirely  of  Satin  —  at  $300  apiece  —  which 
illustrates  his  law  that  only  the  finest  be  used  in  a  “Fol¬ 
lies”  regardless  of  budget. 

World  War  I  filled  the  press — doughboys  were  leaving 
for  France — and  there  was  always  that  last  night  on  the 
town.  This  was  the  year  in  which  Ziegfeld  appointed 
Alfred  Cheney  Johnston  to  be  the  official  photographer 
for  the  “Follies” — and  his  photos  which  employed  a  few 
pearls,  a  shawl  or  a  chiffon  drape  to  decorate  the  girls — 
were  largely  responsible  for  pictorial  glorification  of  the 
American  beauty.  So  handsome  were  his  portraits  that 
Gene  Buck  selected  a  bevy  of  20  stunners  to  grace  the 
cover  of  the  sheet  music  that  year  which  ushered  in  a 
complete  new  beauty  note  of  the  music  counters. 


"ZIEGFELD  FOLLIES  OF  1919."  jcast  included:  Marilyn  Miller, 
Eddie  Cantor,  B6rt  Williams,  Eddie  Dowling,  Johnny  &  Ray  JDooliy, 
George  LeMaire,  Mary  Hay,  Phyl  Dwyer,  Van  &  Schenck,  John 
Steel,  the  Fairbanks  Twins  and  DeLyle  Alda.  Book  and  lyrics  by 
Gene  Buck,  Dave  Stamper  and  Rennold  Wolf.  Music  by  Victor  Her¬ 
bert,  Harry  Tierney  &  Joseph  J.  McCarthy  and  Irving  Berlin.  Staged 
by  Ned  Wayburn.  Ran  171  performances. 


This  was  the  blockbuster  “Follies”  musically  speaking, 
though  the  production  was  slick  in  every  department. 
Irving  Berlin  wrote  “A  Pretty  Girl  Is  Like  a  Melody”  and 
John  Steel  sang  it,  with  the  following  girls  presented: 
“Humoresque,”  Maurisette;  “Spring  Song,”  Hazel  Wash¬ 
burn;  “Elegy,”  Martha  Pierre;  “Barcarolle,”  Jessie  Reed; 
“Serenade,”  Alta  King  and  “Traumerei,”  Margaret  Irving 
with  Lucille  Jarrot  at  the  piano.  This  Irving  Berlin  clas¬ 
sic  has  since  become  the  national  anthem  at  mere  men¬ 
tion  of  the  “Follies” — and  also  now  serves  as  the  universal 
theme  for  fashion  showings  the  world  over/ 

But  not  stopping  there  this  edition  fairly  bulged  with 
other  smash  songs  ...  Van  &  Schenck  joined  the  “Follies” 
and  clicked  with  “Mandy”  (original  done  in  Irving  Ber¬ 
lin’s  wartime  revue,  “Yip  Yip  Yaphank”);  Bert  Williams 
spoofed  prohibition  with  “You  Cannot  Make  Your  Shimmy 
Shake  on  Tea”  and  Eddie  Cantor  sang  the  interpolated 
“You’d  Be  Surprised”  with  wide-eyed  sophistication.  All 
by  Berlin.  One  other  number  by  this  prolific  tunesmith, 
“Look  Out  for  Bolshevik!  Man”  (published  by  Harms)  is 
interesting  from  the  historical  standpoint  in  that  it  is  the 
first  musical  attention  paid,  to  the  Russian  menace  then 
rising.  Buck  &  Stamper  wrote  “Tulip  Time”  which  DeLyle 
Alda  sang.  And  Tierney  &  McCarthy  provided  “My 
Baby’s  Arms”  as  another  hit  to  acquire  wide  popularity. 
Over  30  songs  in  all  were  published  for  this  celebrated 
edition. 

Marilyn  Miller,  who  was  the  star  pupil  in  the  “Follies,” 
was  the  toast  of  the  town — and  her  main  numbers  were 
in  “Sweet  Sixteen”  against  Joseph  Urban's  urns  and  floral 
panels — and  as  a  tap-dancing  George  Primrose  in  a  pink 
satin  minstrel  show  finale.  After  this  edition  she  was 
ready  for  solo  stardom  and  left  to  burst  forth  in  “Sally” 
and  to  become  the  undisputed  Queen  of  American  Musical 
Comedy — her  following  turning  into  a  cult. 

Ray  Dooley  entered  the  “Follies”  this  year.  On  the 
exit  side — Bert  Williams  bowed .  out.  He  is  considered 
the  greatest  of  all  laugh-getters  in  the  “Follies” — and  he 
was  the  one  star  Ziegfeld  could  never  replace.  Gene  Buck 
wrote  a  clever  “Follies”  salad  scene  as  an  opener — which 
was  a  swift  song  &  dance  mixture — with  the  popular  Fair¬ 
banks  Twins  as  salt  &  pepper.  Mary  Hay  was  in  the 
chorus  but  attracted  so  much  attention  with  her  pert  per¬ 
sonality  that  she  soon  graduated  to  sketches.  Madame 
Frances  and  Lucille  costumed  the  beauties,  who  were  in 
a  prize  class  this  year,  including:  Olive  Vaughn,  Corone 
Paynter,  Ethel  Callahan,  Marcel  Barnes,  Doris  Levant, 
Peggy-  Davis,  Nan  Larned,  Leonora  Baron,  Simone 
D’Herleys,  Betty  Francesco  and  Billie  Dove.  Jessie  Reed’s 
brunette  charms  were  hailed  as  the  spirit  of  the  “Follies.” 
Henry  Clive  painted  the  personification  of  the  Ziegfeld 
girl  for  Irving  Berlin’s  memorable  score. 

This  13th  edition  is  considered  a  legend  of  perfection 
in  show  business.  It  had  everything. 

'■ZIEGFELD  FOLLIES  OF  1920."  Cast  included:  Fannie  Brice, 
W.  C.  Fields,  Charles  Winninger,  Mary  Eaton,  Ray  Dooley,  John 
Steel,  DeLyle  Alda,  Van  St  Schenck,  Moran  St  Mack,  Bernard  Gran¬ 
ville,  Carl  Randall,  Jack  Donahue,  Doris  Eaton,  Lillian  Broderick, 
Jessie  Reed  and  Art  Hickman's  orchestra.  Music  by  Irving  Berlin, 
Gene  Buck,  Dave  Stamper  and  Victor  Herbert.  Staged  by  Edward 
Royce,  Ran  23  performances. 


The  “Ziegfeld  Follies”  now  formally  identified  on  the 
marquee  as  “A  National  Institution.”  This  edition  was  a 
strong  follow-up  to.  the  sensational  '19  production.  Mary 
.  Eaton  joined  Ziegfeld  taking  over  where  Marilyn  Miller 
left  off.  She  was  an  immediate  .success  on  her  own.  Zieg¬ 
feld  introduced  name  bands  into  his  shows  this  year- 
importing  Art  Hickman  from  California.-  He  clicked.  Ray 
.  Dooley  tried  out  her  juvenile ,  delinquencies — and  these 
also  registered. 

John  Steel,  who  had  established  himself  as  a  new  type 
of  musical  revue  tenor  with  concert  overtones,  continued 
to  sing  Irving  Berlin’s  songs — the  outstanding  being  “Girls 
of  My  Dreams”' (just  that)  wid  the  lilting  “Tell  Me  Little 
Gypsy.”  Berlin’s  topical  flair  showed  in  “Leg  of  Nations,” 
a  Ziegfeld — slant  on  the  League  of  Nations.  “Bells,”  also 
from  the  Berlin  keyboard,  was  a.  trick  novelty  number 
having  the  girls  attired  in  costumes  decorated  with  bells — • 
which  picked  up  the  sustaining  melody  of  the  rather  thin 


song  when  they  proceeded  to  .dance  (something  similar  to 
this  had  been  done  in  “A  Parisian  $fodel”  one  of  Zieg¬ 
feld’s  early  Anna  Held  shows).  Fannie  Brice  had  strong 
material  in  “I’m  a  Vamp  From  East.  Broadway,”  “I  Was  a 
Floradora  Baby”  and  “I’m  an  Indian” — all  show-stoppers 
and  classics  in  the  Brice  catalog.  Victor  Herbert,  who 
concentrated  on  the  ballet  music  primarily,  had  a  popular 
hit  on  his  hands  with  “The  Love  Boat”  which  inspired 
Ben  Ali  Haggin  to  work  in  a  romantic  Venetian  fantasy  of 
girls.  Even  Art  Hickman  who  doubled  on  the  Midnight 
Frolic  roof,  contributed  another  hit,  “Hold  Me.”  W.  C. 
Fields  conceived,  wrote  and  staged  “The  Famiy  Ford” 
with  Ray  Dooley  disporting  as  a  squalling  brat.  Charles 
Winninger  was  in  the  cast  for  a  time.  Jack  Donahue’s 
limber  dancing  made  itself  important  to  this  edition. 
Moran  &  Mack  were  spotted  for  that  single  specialty  ap¬ 
pearing — considered  vital  to  a  first-class  revue  then.  Zieg¬ 
feld  unfurled  a  fresh  institutional  angle  for  his  thriving 
organization  this  year  by.  -plugging  his  “^^^(lnight.-Frolie’-,- 
as  a  grand-slam  finale — which  promised  bigger  and  better 
things  on  the  roof  after  the  show.  The  pick  of  the  crop: 
Helen  Shea,  Emily  Drange,  Jacqueline  Logan,  Betty  Mor¬ 
ton,  Dorothy  Mackaill,  Irene  Barker,  Juliette  Compton, 
Annette  Bade,  Edna  French  and  Phoebe  Lee.  Edward 
Royce's  direction  was  new  to  the  series  and  won  plaudits. 


"ZIEGFELD  FOLLIES  OF  1921."  Cast  included:  Fannie  Brrc-,  Ray¬ 
mond1  Hitchcock,  W.  C.  Fields,  .Van  &  Schenck,  Ray  Dooley,  John 
Steel,  Mary  Eaton,  Mary  Milhurn,  Mitti  St.  Tlllio,  Vera  Michelena, 
Florence  O'Dehnishawn  and  Mary  Lewis.  Jerome  Kern,  Rudolf  Friml, 
Victor  Herbert,  B.  G.  DeSylva  provided  the  rich  music — with  George 
Marlon,  Willard  Mack,  Ralph  Spence,  Channlng  Pollock  and  Gene 
Buck  responsible  for  the  book.  Staged  by  Edward  Royce.  Ran  119 
performances. 


The  costliest  “Follies”  to  date — over  $250,000 — and  ac¬ 
claimed  the  most  beautiful  of  the  series.  The  Globe  The¬ 
atre  housed  the  show  this  year  because  “Sally”  was  jam¬ 
ming  the  New  Amsterdam  Theatre.  Fannie  Brice  made 
history  with  “Second  Hand  Rose”  by  James  Hanley,  fol¬ 
lowed  with  “My  Man”  by  Maurice  Yvain.  This  French 
song  was  first  slated  for  Mistinguette  who  had  introduced 
it  in  Paris — but  her  oo-la-la  failed  to  impress  Ziegfeld 
when  she  turned  up  for  an  interview  and  she  was  can¬ 
celled  out.  Fannie  Brice  then  took  over  the  number  and 
first  sang  it  in  rehearsal  decked  out  in  a  formal  evening 
gown  and  picture  hat.  Ziegfeld  quickly  interrupted  her 
and  told  her  to  correct  the  interpretation — in  fact  he 
jumped  on  the  stage  and  ripped  the  gown  apart — then  she 
sang  it  as  a  gamin  leaning  against  a  lamp  post.  This 
touching  lament  revealed  a  complete  new  facet  to  the 
comedienne’s  personality  and  she  was  a  sensation. 

Van  &  Schenck  paid  tribute  to  Marilyn  Miller’s  absence 
from  the  “Follies” — by  subtly  dedicating  “Sally,  Won’t 
You  Come  Back”  to  her.  The  1921  edition  is  also  im¬ 
portant  in  that  James  Reynolds  created  his  first  numbers 
for  Ziegfeld.  His  juxtaposition .  of  colors  and  costumes 
which  bristled  with  high  style  created  unforgettable  stage 
pictures— and  also  ushered  in  a  new  intellectual  high  for 
Ziegfeld  splendor.  His  “Birthday  of  the  Dauphin”  opened 
the  second  act  with  practically  the  entire  cast  arrayed  in 
sweeping  costumes  of  the  French  court.  W.  C.  Fielcfs 
was  seen  as  an  old  roue  and  Raymond  Hitchock  was  the 
King  of  France.  Betty  Carsdale  was  Marie  Antoinette. 
His  other  scene,  “The  Legend  of  the  Cyclamen  Tree,”  was 
Persian  in  motif  with  accent  on  refined  barbarism. 

Florence  O’Dennishawn  was  the  leading  dancer — and 
Victor  Herbert’s  music  wrapped  up  the  entire  extrava¬ 
ganza.  Mary  Eaton’s  charm  was  best  displayed  in  “Bring 
Back  My  Blushing  Rose”  by  Rudolf  Friml — another  op¬ 
portunity  for  Ziegfeld  to  honor  his  favorite  flower.  The 
entire  production  was  embellished  with  breathtaking 
sheen.  In  addition  to  the  visual  outlay — sturdy  laughs 
were  also  plentiful.  Playwright  Willard  Mack  (even  writ¬ 
ing  for  a  “Follies”  meant  academic  stature)  wrote  “The 
Professor”  for  W.  C.  Fields — and  also  a  Barrymore  trav¬ 
esty  which  sported  Raymond  Hitchcock,  Fannie  Brice  and 
Fields  as  Lionel,  Ethel  and  John  respectively.  Later 
Fannie  Brice  teamed  with*  Ray  Dooley  for  a  clowning 
version  of  the  Dempsey-Carpentier  championship  bout. 

Mary  Lewis,  on  the  threshold  of  grand  opera,  was  the 
important  diva  of  this  edition.  New  entrants  in  the 
beauty  class  made  it  one  of  the  most  memorable:  Helen 
Lee  Worthing,  Pearl  Germonde,  Doris  Eaton,  Pearl  Eaton, 
Geneva  Mitchell,  Janet  Stone,  Marilyn  Morrissey,  Frances 
Reveaux,  Kathlyn  Martyn,  Irene  Marcellus,  Keene  Twins, 
Darling  Twins,  Anastasia  Reilly,  Albertine  Marlowe,  Edna 
Wheaton  and  Consuelo  Flowerton.  Edward  Royce  again 
at  the  directing  helm.  Ziegfeld  admitted  that  from  now 
on — he  had  to  outdo  himself  with  each  new  edition. 


"ZIEGFELD  FOLLIES  OF  1922."  Cast  included:  Will  Rogers,  Gilda 
Gray,  Evelyn  Law,  Mary  Lewis,  Lulu  McConneU,  Andrew  Tombes, 
Mary  Eaton,  Gallagher  St  Shean,  Brandon  Tynan,  Martha  Lorber. 
Alexander  Gray  and  the  Tiller  Girls  from  London.  Book  and  lyrics 
by  Gene  Buck,  Ralph  Spence  and  Ring  Lardner.  Victor  Herbert 
wrote  the  -ballet  music — and  others  contributing  included  Dave 
Stamper,  and  Louis  Hirsch.  Staged  by  Ned  Wayburn.  Ran  67  weeks 
in  New  York — and  40  more  weeks  on  the  road.  A  "FoUles"  record. 


To  his  boast  “A  National  Institution” — Ziegfeld  now 
added  the  phrase  “Glorifying  the  American  Girl.”  Over 
$67,000  was  spent  on  polishing  this  edition  during  the 
tryout— and  1922  winds  up  the  truly  great  period  of  the 
“Ziegfeld  Follies.”  Startling  personalities  were  intro¬ 
duced  alongside  the  established  Ziegfeld  luminaries,  Gilda 
Gray  brought  her'  shimmy  to  the  series  this  year.  She 
had  two  show-stopping  numbers,  “Neath  the  South  Sea 
Moon”  which  served  as  the  proper  setting  for  her  muscle 
dance — and  “It's  Getting  Dark  on  Old  Broadway”  in  which 
she  did  a  raucous  coon-shout  against  a  radium  backdrop 
which  turned  the  company  into  sepia-tinted  performers 
emphasizing  the  actual  point  of  the  song— that.  Harlem 
was  moving  in  downtown.  Next  to  her — Gallagher  & 
Shean  were  the  sensation — with  their  repartee  “Mister 
Gallagher  and  Mister  Shean”  which  audiences  never  got 
enough  of. 

This  show  was  very  lush  on  beauty — with  one  lavish 
number,  “Lace  Land”  one  of  Ziegfeld’s  immortals.  It  was 
so  popular  that  it  carried  over  into  ensuing  summer  and 
fall  editions  when  the  “Follies”  for  the  first  time  deterred 
from  presenting  a  complete  new  annual  production.  Vic¬ 
tor  Herbert  wrote  “Weaving  My  Dreams”  for  this  number 
which  Mary  Lewis  originally  sang  (later.  Ilse  Marvenga, 
Elsa  Peterson  and  Olga  Steck  took  over  periodically).  It 
was  moulded  around  the  trousseau  motif  with  Mary  Eaton 
as  the  toe-dancing  inspiration.  This  was  another  radium 
treatment  in  which  magnificent  floral  effects  of  lace  were 
(Continued  on  page7  302) 
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Opera  Was  Never  Like  Broadway 

- %  ROBERT  WEEDE  ============ 

Star  of  “ The  Most  Happy  Fella” 


For  34  years  I  considered  my¬ 
self  an  operatic  baritone.  This 
sizeable  period 
before  I  ever 
boards  (but 
-was  full  of 
faith  that  I 
would)  as  well 
as  those  after 
I’d  vindicated 
my  own  opti- 
mism  and 
“made  it.” 

Last  May, 
after  Frank 
Loesser’s  “The 
Most  Happy 
Fella”  had 
safely  opened 
on  Broadway  and  been  pronounced 
a  hit,  I  found  myself  transformed 
to  a  “Broadway  musical  star.”  The 
difference  in  the  type  of  “fame” 
accorded  opera  and  Broadway  per¬ 
formers  continues  to  astonish  and 
delight  me. 

As  an  opera  star  I  received  a 
fair  amount  of  respectful  attention 
from  that  part  of  the  American 
public  which  fills  opera  houses  and 
concert  halls,  and  from  the  more 
sedate  portions  of  the  press  con¬ 
cerned  with  musicians  as  the  prac¬ 
titioners  of  a  rather  lofty  art. 

You  acquire  a  certain  dignified 
stature  from  such  treatment,  but 
it’s  a  far  cry,  I  tiow  realize,  from 
what’s  called  “being  a  celebrity.”. 
The  difference  was  revealed  to  me 
by  two  conversations  I  overheard 
about  myself  launched  by  a  neigh¬ 
bor  lad  at  intervals  of  a  bit  more 
than  a  year.  The  first,  between 
this  lad  and  a  friend  he’d  brought 
across  the  road  to  watch  me  spray 
the  fruit  trees,  vent,  in  suitable 
undertones:  “That’s  Robert  Weede.” 
“Oh,  yeah?"  said  the  visitor,  “ who’s 
lie?”  “An  opera  star,  dope,”  re¬ 
turned  his  host.  “No  kidding?” 
Under  similar  circumstances  but 
with  a  different  visitor  late  this 
summer,  the  talk  went:  “That’s 
Robert  Weede.”  “No  kidding]!” 

After  “The  Most  Happy  Fella” 
opened  and  I  found  myself  gener¬ 
ally  tagged  “an  overnight  success,” 
as  though  my  years  as  a  singer  on 
the  opera  and  concert  circuit  had 
never  been,  I’ve  been  both  amused 
and  bemused  with  the  undeniable 
truth  that  the  Broadway  musical 
theatre  bestows  a  glamorous  iden¬ 
tification  on  its  performers  that’s 
seldom  the  lot  of  singers  outside  it. 

1  ' _ Most  Happy  Cook  | 

Since  I’ve  been  “on  Broadway” 
instead  of  “in  opera”  the  press  has 
been,  for  instance,  Interested  in 
the  fact  I  like  to  cook  and  frequent¬ 
ly  do,  to  an  extent-  wondrous  to 
behold.  This  peculiarity,  which 
never  excited  any  ripples  in  the 
operatic  waters,  has  since  been 
celebrated  widely  in  text  and  pic¬ 
tures.  A  local  tabloid,  whose  read¬ 
ers  presumably  would  have  had 
no  interest  in  me  as  an  opera 
singer,  sent  a  reporter  and  photog¬ 
rapher  to  Rockland  County  to 
interview  me  at  home  about  bar¬ 
becuing.  And,  fudging  fr0m  the 
amount  of  mail  they  later  received 
inquiring  about  the  recipes  given 
in  the  story,  these  same  readers 
were  apparently  fascinated  by  this 
low-down  on  my  offstage  life.  My 
curious  practice  of  cookery  has 
also  furnished  a  guest  column  for 
a  vacationing  columnist  and,  final 
glory,  because  of  it,  I've  appeared 
in  a-  full-color  photo  in  a  famous 
women's  magazine,  preparing  a 
roast  suckling  pig  for  Thanksgiv¬ 
ing  in  my  own  kitchen. 

You  can  sing  the  Star  roles  in  a 
dozen  operas  and  the  world  gener¬ 
ally  remains  unaware  or  uninter¬ 
ested.  But  as  a  “Broadway  star”  of 
a  “Broadway  hit,”  I’ve  been  sought 
to  be  photographed:  (1)  having 
cocktails  with  a  Hollywood  starlet 
in  one  of  our  glossier  hotels;  (2) 
on  the  reception  line  (with  my  dog) 
at  a  function  intended  to  promote 
“Be  Kind  to  Your  Dog  Week”  or 
something  like  that;  (3)  wearing  a 
Captain’s  cap  aboard  a  Hudson 
River  Day  Line  boat  with  a  group 
of  youngsters  about  to  shove  off 
on  a  cruise  celebrating  the  Silver 
Anniversary  of  the  settlement 
house  they  belonged  to;  (4)  making 
a  wish  as  I  tossed  a-  penny  in  the 
fountain  of  a.  local  restaurant  at 
a  cocktail  party  to-  benefit  The 
Damon  Runyon  Fund;  and  *  (5) 
for  some  worthy  philanthropy 
receiving  a  handsomely  large  check 
while  press  and  newsreel-  cameras 
BOTH,  memorialized  the  oocasiOm 

But  that’s  not  all,  In  opera  I 
used  to-  Wear  some  pretty  fancy 
(and  I  thought  becoming)  costumes 


included  the  years 
trod  the  operatic 


Robert  Weede 


and  a  wide  variety  of  handsome 
wigs  and  dashing  beards.  Elegantly 
and  romantically  apparelled  as  I 
was  though,  I  never  caused  a  single 
female  heart  to  skip  a  beat  as  far 
as  I  knew.  In  concerts,  the  elegance 
of  my  white-tie-and-tail  was  crown¬ 
ed  (literally)  by  a  discreetly  realis¬ 
tic  toupee,  at  the  insistence  of  man¬ 
agers  opposed  to  my  revealing  my 
own  bald  pate.  Though  I  received 
after-concert  visitors  backstage 
who  wanted  to  express  their  pleas¬ 
ure  in  my  singing,  I  never  noted  a 
single  lady  with  a  predatory  gleam 
in  the  eye.  This  was  to  come  later 
in  my  life,  but  then,  like  those  who 
don’t  miss  what  they've  never 
I  known,  I  hardly  realized  the  lack. 

But,  in  “The  Most  Happy  Fella,” 
where  I  wear  a  well-worn  pair  of 
overalls  or  a  suit  of  some  kind  of 
greenish  stuff  cut  in  the  lines  of 
fashion  circa  1920,  with  my  bald 
head  gleaming  militantly  in  the 
spotlight,  and  my  corpulence  un¬ 
disguised  by  operatic  costume,  I 
have,  apparently,  some  kind  of 
romantic  aura  where  the  ladies 
are  concerned. 

1  ’Love  That  Weede  Man’  | 

Friends  report  after  seeing  the 
show  that  large  numbers  of  women 
exit  at  the  final  curtain  sheepishly 
wiping  away  sentimental  tears, 
pleased  that  Tony’s  romance  came 
out  all  right  for  him.  I  attributed 
this  to  Loesser’s  having  made  Tony 
so  lovable  a  fellow  one  would  need 
a  heart  of  stone  to  be  indifferent 
to  his  fate.  But  further  reports 
that  intermission  comment,  again 
by  ladies,  included  more  personal 
remarks  like  (and  please  under¬ 
stand  I  am  merely  quoting,  not 
gloating)  “That  Robert  Weede’s  got 
something ”  or  “Don’t  you  love  that 
Weede  man?”  or  even,  “I  tell  you, 
that  Weede  does  something  to  me!” 
could  not  be  dismissed  with  ,  quite 
such  facile  modesty.  I  decided  that 
somewhere  along  the  line  these 
women  had  by  some  mystic  process 
transferred  their  reaction  to  Tony, 
the  character,  to  the  actor  who 
played  the  role.  Perhaps  this 
happens  more  frequently  on  Broad¬ 
way  than  in  opera  because  .  audi¬ 
ences  relate  more  personally  to 
someone  singing  a  role  in  English, 
in  a  story  set  in  their  own  time  and 
country,  than  to  one  in  a  foreign 
tongue,  set  in  a  distant  land  and  a 
period  as  remote  from  their  own 
experience  as  the  Ice  Age. 

If  this  seems  a  bit  theoretical, 
I’d  say  more  specifically  that 
Broadway  lends  itself  to  the  crea¬ 
tion  and  projection  of  “personali¬ 
ties”  in  a  way  opera  doesn’t.  From 
its  conception  to  its  “birth,”  open¬ 
ing  night,  a  play  or  musical  com¬ 
mands  the  kind  of  fascinated  clini¬ 
cal  attention  once  directed  only  at 
royal  accouchements.  And  its 
subsequent  course  is  chronicled 
with  as  much  detail  as  the  forma¬ 
tive  years  in  any  princeling’s  life. 
The  accruing  stardust  rubs  off  on 
the  performers — even  to  people 
who  may  not  have  seen  the  show. 

Fan  mail,  that  lovely  phenome¬ 
non,  testifies  to  this.  Operatic  fan 
mail  is  usually  to  ask  for  an  auto¬ 
graphed  photo,  the  answer  to  some 
academic  operatic  point,  or  occa¬ 
sionally  for  career  advice.  Broad¬ 
way  fan-mail  is  far  more  personal 
and  gets  right  down  to  cases.  One 
kindly  woman  hearing  that  the 
cast  I  wear  on-stage  caused  me 
discomfort  at  first,  said  she  was  a 
masseuse  and  would  be  delighted 
to  give  me  massage  treatments  in 
the  afflicted  areas.  Another,  who’d  J 
seen  the  show  but  didn’t  know  my 
Italian-American  accent  had  been 
deliberately  cultivated,  offered  to 
give  me  English  lessons  and  have 
me  speaking  like  a  native  Ameri¬ 
can  in  short  order.  When  I  was  out 
of  the  show  for  a  few  performances 
With  a  sacro-iliac  injury,  the  advice 
on  remedial  exercises,  poultices, 
braces,  bandages  and  baths  to 
forestall  or  cure  any  future  similar 
afflicatlon,  poured  in  with  every 
mail,  heavy  with  solicitude. 

I  find  this  all  pretty  touching 
and  heartwarming;  funny  and 
somehow  wonderful.  It  makes  you 
feel  you’ve  reached  the  audience 
as  a  person,  not,  as  in  opera,  as  a 
performer.  The  warmth  this 
thought  offers  is  not  to  he  lightly 
prized.  Though  I  yield  to  no  one 
in  my  love  for  opera  as  a  magnifi¬ 
cent  art,  which  has  its  own  rewards 
for  the  performer,  and  though  I 
hope  to  return  to  it  again  and 
again  in  the  '  future;  still  in  all 
candor,  I  must  admit,  “Opera  was 
never  like  this.” 


A  Plea  for  Playwrights;  Is  B’way 
Playing  It  (Too)  Safe? 


By  MAURICE  ZOLOTOW 


American  Plays 
Overshadowing 
Germany’s  Legit 

By  HANS  HOEHN 

Berlin. 

Non-Communist  Berlins  legit 
life  was  in  fine  shape  last  year 
though  far  from  the  heydays  of 
the  20s  when  Berlin  had  the  repu¬ 
tation  as  Europe’s  leading  theatre 
metropolis.  The  best  items  of  1956 
were  presented  during  the  Cul¬ 
tural  Festival.  Add  to  this  “Diary 
of  Anne  Frank”  and  O’Neill’s 
“Long  Day’s  Journey  Into  Night.” 
It's  not  accidental  that  both  have 
been  staged  by  this  country’s  best 
stage  directors,  Boleslav  Barlog, 
director  of  both  Schlosspark  and 
Schiller  Theatre  here,  and  Profes¬ 
sor  Oscar  Fritz  Schuh,  of  Theatre 
am  Kurfuerstendamm. 

“Anne  Frank”  truly  shook  the 
emotions  of  Berliners — it  also  be¬ 
came  one  of  the  most  essential 
social  facts  in  postwar  Berlin.  The 
O’Neill  play  made  Berlin  rave  for 
a  great  actress:  Grete  Mosheim. 

One  thing  particularly  has  been 
remarkable  all  through  the  past 
months:  The  percentage  of  U.S. 
plays  which  probably  has  never 
been  so  big  as  last  year.  Besides 
“Anne  Frank”  and  “Journey  Into 
Night,”  local  customers  also  took 
a  fancy  to  Arthur  Miller’s  “View 
From  the  Bridge,”  N.  Richard 
Nash’s  “Rainmaker,”  Eric  Remar¬ 
que’s  (he’s  a  U.S.  citizen  too)  “Last 
Station,”  Faulkner's  “Requiem  For 
a  Nun,”  William  Douglas  Home’s 
“The  Reluctant  Debutante,”  Cole 
Porter’s  “Kiss  Me  Kate,”  George 
Axelrod’s  “Will  Success  Spoil  Rock 
Hunter,”  the  Spewacks’  “Boy 
Meets  Girl,”  to  name  some  of 
them. 

On  the  depressing  side:  Only 
very  few  new  German  plays  have 
been  preemed  here — and  most  of 
them  flopped  badly  with  the  crit¬ 
ics.  The  dominating’  position  of 
U.S.  plays  in  Germany  is  evidenced 
by  statistics  which  “Die  Deutsche 
Buehne”  revealed  recently.  John 
Patrick’s  stage  adaptation  of  Vern 
Sneider’s  novel,  “Teahouse  of 
the  August  Moon,”  supplied  with 
a  brilliant  translation  by  the  late 
Oscar  Karlweis,  racked  up  790  per¬ 
formances  (1955-1956)  in  W-Ger- 
man  cities. 

Many  foreign  ensembles  were 
seen  in  town,  such  as  the  Edin¬ 
burgh  Festival  Co.,  •  the  Jacques 
Fabbri  troupe  of  Paris;  Jean-Louis 
Barrault’s  theatre,  the  Moral  Re¬ 
armament  ensemble  with  three 
memorable  items,  two  of  them 
starring  Reginald  Owen,  etc. 


Record  B’way  Gross 

“Happy  Hunting”  nosed  out 
“My  Fair  Lady”  last  week  in 
establishing  what  is  believed 
to  be  a  record  Broadway  gross. 
The  former  musical,  starring 
Ethel  Merman,  took  in  about 
$73,100,  while  the  latter  tuner, 
costarring  Rex  Harrison  and 
Julie  Harris,  racked  up  a  sell¬ 
out  $72,300  (in  both  cases, 
exact  totals  were  not  avail¬ 
able  at  press  timeh 

The  two  figures  reflected  a 
New  Year’s  Eve  ticket  price 
boost  for  both  -shows  to  an 
$11.50  top  instead  of  the  usual 
$8.05.  “Hunting,”  a  recent 
opener  at  the  1,625-seat  Majes¬ 
tic  Theatre,  nabbed  $13,283  on 
capacity  holiday  eve  business, 
but  failed  to  go. clean. the  fol¬ 
lowing  night.  “Lady,”  nearing 
a  year's  run  ait, the  1,551-seat 
Hellinger  Theatre,  got  $13,138 
on  the  holiday  eve. 

On  regular  capacity  weeks, 
the  “Hunting”  gross  is  $70,100, 
while  the  “Lady”  take  is  $68,- 
700.  “Fanny,”  which  recently 
began  a  road  tour  following  a 
lengthy  New  York  run,  set 
what  is  figured  to  have  been 
the  previous  Broadway  high 
with  a  .$*70,282  on  the  New 
Year’s  Eve  frame  two  years 
ago.  Tix  for  the  holiday  eve 
performance  were  scaled  to  a 
$12. top. 


For  the  legitimate  theatre,  this 
is  a  period  of  highriding  financial 
prosperity  with  a  proportionately 
large  number  of  smash  hits  and 
longer  runs  than  ever  known  pre¬ 
viously.  Yet,  ironically  enough, 
our  theatre  is  threatened  by  a  pro¬ 
found  creative  bust  in  the  midst 
of  this  boom.  The  present  boom 
rests  on  insecure  foundations. 

It  is  almost  impossible  for  the 
unknown  American  playwright  to 
get  his  works  put  on.  The  dedi¬ 
cated  playwright,  whose  mind  is 
concentrated  on  working  exclusive¬ 
ly  for  the  theatre,  is  the  core  of  a 
soundly  functioning  theatre.  It  be¬ 
comes  increasingly  difficult  to 
practice  the  profession  of  play- 
wrighting  and  to  grow  creatively 
by  watching  one’s  earlier  plays  go 
through  the  vicissitudes  of  rehear¬ 
sals  and  production.  Out  of  the  16 
plays  now  holding  our  stage,  no 
less  than  8  are  adaptations  either 
of  novels,  television  vignettes,  au¬ 
tobiographies  or  biographies.  Of 
the  remaining  8  non-adapted  plays, 
five  are  importations  from  Eng¬ 
land.  (If  it  were  not  for  Terence 
Rattigan  and  Bernard  Shaw,  the 
flow  of  rich  language  would  be 
practically  unheard  on  our  stage 
this  season.) 

This  leaves  only  three  American 
non-adapted  plays  —  “Long  Days 
Journey  Into  Night,”  “Inherit  the 
Wind”  and  “The  Matchmaker.” 
Only  these  can  be  considered  as 
having  been  conceived  and  writ¬ 
ten,  in  the  traditional  sense,  for  ac¬ 
tors  tp  communicate  dramatic  mo¬ 
ments  of  reality  to  an  audience  in 
a  playhouse.  Even  “The  Match¬ 
maker”  is  not  wholly  original,  be¬ 
ing  an  imaginative  recreation  of  a 
19th  century  German  farce,  while 
“Inherit  The  •  Wind”  is  basically 
a  documentary  of  the  Scopes  trial 
and  achieves  its  dramatic  power 
not  through  the  emotional  use  of 
language  or  the  rendering  of  hu¬ 
man  character  in  conflict,  but 
through  a  brilliant  directorial 
massing  of  crowds,  and  scenic  and 
lighting  effects  as  well  as  several 
virtuoso  acting  performances.  Only 
Eugene  O’Neill’s  “Long  Day’s  Jour¬ 
ney  Into  Night”  can  truly  be  con¬ 
sidered  an  original  American  work 
of  dramatic  art — an  expression  of 
thought  and  emotion,  felt  and  vis¬ 
ualized  primarily  in  terms  of  dra¬ 
matic  tautness  and  cast  in  the  dis¬ 
tinctive  architecture  of  the  play 
form.  (I  write  this  on  Dec.  20,  1956 
— subsequent  productions,  such  as 
Tennessee  Williams’  “Orpheus  As¬ 
cending”  will,  I  hope,  improve  the 
picture.) 

1  O’Neill’s  Play  15  Years  Old  ] 

But  O’Neill’s  master  p  i  e  c  e — 
though  it  has  never  previously 
been  staged— is  15  years  old.  Be¬ 
low  the  surface  of  prosperity, 
therefore,  a  crisis  exists.  If  our 
theatre  continues  to  scavenge  on 
best-selling  books  and  television 
programs  while  stifling  the  techni¬ 
cal  and  intellectual  growth  of  new 
playwrights  because  of  timidity 
and  financial  terror — then  the 
theatre  will  get  dull  and  stale  and 
dried  up. 

In  conversation,  once,  Lee  Stras- 
berg  remarked  that  the  Group 
Theatre  disintegrated  because  it 
could  not  develop  any  consistently 
productive  dramatists  aside  from 
Clifford  Odets.  The  heart  and  soul 
of  the  theatre  is  the  play.  The  pe¬ 
riod  of  1919-1931 — the  richest  in 
the  history  of  the  American  thea¬ 
tre — was  made  possible  by  a  group 
of  writers  who  thought  almost  en¬ 
tirely  in  terms  of  theatre  and 
wrote  for  actors:  O’Neill,  Philip 
Barry,  Robert  Sherwood,  Maxwell 
Anderson,  S.  N.  Behr man,  George 
Kelly,  Sidney  Howard,  Elmer  Rice, 
George  S.  Kaufman.  By  and  large, 
these,  men  were  not  adapters  or 
translators.  They  deliberately  cast 
their  experiences  into  a  dramatic 
mould  because,  by  temperament 
and  training,  they  found  this 
mould  most  congenial. 

In  the  last  25  years,  their  suc¬ 
cessors  have  been  few:  Tennessee 
Williams,  Clifford  Odets,  Arthur 
Miller  and  William  Inge.  And  no 
successors  to  these  four  af*e  on  the 
horizon.  Since  it  now  costs  any¬ 
where  from  $50,000  to  $100,000  to 
put  on  a  play,  investors  feel  safer 
investing  money  in  dramatic  ver¬ 
sions  of  best-selling  novels  like 
“No  Time  for  Sergeants”  or  bio¬ 
graphical  extravaganzas  like  “My 


Philadelphia  Father”  and  “Auntie 
Marne.” 

There  is  no  future  for  the  thea¬ 
tre  in  this  line.  The  authors  of 
“My  Philadelphia  Father”  cannot 
give  us  a  second  “Happiest  Mil¬ 
lionaire,”  since  Cordelia  Biddle 
had  only  one  eccentric  father,  and 
the  authors  of  “No  Time  For  Ser¬ 
geants”  cannot  yield  up  another 
NTFS  because  Mac  Hyman  cannot 
be  a  raw  recruit  a  second  time  in 
the  United  States  Army.  Eugene 
O’Neill,  as  he  matured  in  aware¬ 
ness  of  life  and  knowledge  of  stage 
mechanics,  could  progress  from 
“Beyond  the  Horizon”  to  “Anna 
Christie”  to  “Desire  Under  The 
Elms”  to  “Mourning  Becomes 
Electra.” 

!  Off-B’way  Disappoints  Too  j 

Now  the  non-commercial  off- 
Broadway  theatre  which  is  capable 
of  mounting  productions  at  a  sane 
and  sensible  cost  because  of  sim¬ 
plicity  of  scenery  and  trades-union 
concessions,  has  failed  dismally  in 
what  should  be  its  primary  task  of 
giving  the  new  playwrights  a  plat¬ 
form  on  which  to  grow  on.  Out  of 
the  50  or  60  productions  that  the 
off-Broadway  theatre  offers  each 
season,  there  aren’t  a  half  dozen 
plays  by  previously  unproduced 
writers. 

While  the  ancestors  of  the  off- 
Broadway  theatres— such  as  the 
Provincetown  Playhouse  and  the 
Group— took  chances  on  new  play¬ 
wrights,  the  present  non-commer¬ 
cial  theatre  plays  it  safe,  non-com- 
mercially  safe  but  safe  nonethe¬ 
less,  by  reviving  established  plays 
of  the  classic  and  modern  theatre 
— Shaw,  O’Neill,  Chekhov,  Brecht. 

I  am  all  for  variety  on  the  New 
York  theatrical  scene —  and  it’s  a 
good  experience  to  be  able  to  wit¬ 
ness  those  wonderful  David  Ross 
productions  of  Chekhov  or  Jose 
Quintero’s  simple  and  powerful 
stagings  of  “La  Ronde”  and  “The 
Iceman  Cometh”: — but  we  cannot 
go  on  living  entirely  off  the  past. 
We  cannot  go  on  squandering  the 
hearts  and  minds  of  men  who 
might  become  the  O’Neills  and  the 
Sherwoods  of  our  generation  and 
the  next  by  driving  them  into  the 
sheer  hopeless  despair  that  is  the 
result  of  being  continually  frus¬ 
trated  and  rebuffed  by  producers 
and  directors. 

I  am  told  there  are  more  than 
50  fine  playscripts  now  in  circula¬ 
tion,  written  by  talented  but  un¬ 
known  men,  which  cannot  find  pro¬ 
duction,  either  on  or  off  Broadway. 
It  is  only  in  writers,  dedicated  to 
the  theatre  and  only  to  the  thea¬ 
tre,  that  Broadway  can  look  to  its 
future  health.  I  have  no  simple 
solution  for  this  impasse,  beyond 
urging  that  Broadway  *  producers 
begin  looking  for  potential  O’Neills 
and  Sherwoods  rather  than  looking 
for  dramatic  rights  to  another 
“Auntie  Marne”  or  “Diary  of  Anne 
Frank”  and  that  producers  become 
suffused  with  sqjne  of  the  zest  and 
adventure  of  Arthur  Hopkins  or 
that  of  Jed  Harris  during  his  1926- 
1931  period.  / 

Broadway  investors  should  be 
willing  to  risk  money  on  unknown 
dramatists  if  they  like  the  scripts. 

And  off-Broadway  impresarios 
ought  to  bestir  themselves  and  at¬ 
tempt  to  cultivate  new  dramatic 
talent  with  the  same  audacity  and 
assiduity  with  which  they  now  cul¬ 
tivate  new  acting  talent. 


lame’ Laying  Off 
As  Rest  for  Roz 

“Auntie  Maine”  will  take  a  July- 
August  layoff  to  give  Rosalind  Rus¬ 
sell  a  vacation.  It’s  figured  that 
Miss  Russell’s  starring  perform¬ 
ance,  generally  credited  with  the 
success  of  the  comedy,  is  so  long 
and  exhausting  that  she  will  need 
the  two-month  rest.  There  is  no 
intention  of  trying  to  get  a  substi¬ 
tute  to  continue  through  the  sum¬ 
mer. 

The  Robert  Fryer-Lawrence  Carr 
production  Is  currently  in  its  11th 
sellout  week  at  the  Broadhurst 
Theatre,  N.Y. 
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Ziegfeld  And  His  Follies 
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projected  into  luminous  patterns  when  the  house  lights 
dimmed.  Charles  LeMaire  costumed  this  spectacle. 

James  Reynolds  brought  out  two  new  ballets:  “Farlan- 
jandio”  (Revenge),  a  Sicilian  gypsy  number — and  “Frol- 
licking  Gods,”  based  on  high  jink*  in  an  art  museum  after 
hours  when  the  statuary  came  to  life.  Michel  Fokine 
created  the  choreography  for  both  ballets  and  Tsch- 
kovsky’s  music  was  used  for  the  latter.  Both  of  these 
Reynolds’  works  attracted  raves  as  daring  “Follies” 
scenes.  One  timely  song  in  the  score,  “Listening  on  Some 
Radio”  directed  attention  to  this  budding  medium — again 
showing  Ziegfeld’s  rule  to  keep  his  show  alert.  The  rest 
of  the  production  also  measured  up  to  the  visual  achieve¬ 
ments. 

Ring  Lardner’S  contributions,  mostly  for  Will  Rogers, 
were  two  skits,  “Rip  Van  Winkle”  and  “The  Bull  Pen.”  It 
was  Rogers’  dry-crackling  ‘wit  though  which  always  got 
the  biggest  applause.  Evelyn  Law  had  one  unique  danc¬ 
ing  specialty  in  which  she  excelled — she  would  proceed 
across  full  stage  on  one  leg  and  shake  her  finger  (naughti¬ 
ly)  at  the  other  one  which  was  lifted  straight  above  her 
head.  The  fact  that  she  was  a  beauty  with  marked  chic 
made  the  acrobatic  number  a  surefire  show-stopper. 

Ned  Wayburn  left  his  stamp  on  the  “Follies”  with  a  rep¬ 
resentative  dancing  fiesta  featuring  Victor  Herbert 
marches,  Black  Crook  amazons,  tapdancers,  buck  &  wing, 
fencing  girls — and  last,  the  Tiller  Girls  from  London  with 
their  precision  routines.  Among  the  new  faces  (most  of 
which  also  graced  the  sheet  music  covers  again)  were: 
Polly  Nally,  Diana  Gordon,  Addie  Rolf,  Margery  Chapin, 
Connor  Twins,  Eva  Brady  and  Mary  McDonald.  Martha 
Lorber  and  Albertina  Vitak,  two  other  distinguished 
dancers,  made  this  “Follies”  one  of  the  strongest  dancing 
shows  ever  produced  by  Ziegfeld. 


The  Closing  Period— (1923-1931) 


"ZIEGFELD  FOLLIES  OF  1923."  Cast  included:  Fannie  Brice.  Ann 
Pennington,  Lina  Basquette,  the  London  Empire  Girls,  Roy  Cropper, 
Marie  Dahm,  •  Brooke  Johns*-  Robert  Quinaiilt,  Iris  Rowe,  Hilda  Fer¬ 
guson,  Alexander  Yakovleff,  Edna  Leedom,  Dave  Stamper,  Arthur 
West,  Martha  Lorber,  Mae  Daw,  Florentine  Gosnova,  William  Roselle, 
Bert  &  Betty  Wheeler  and  Paul  Whiteman's  Orchestra.  Music  by 
Victor  Herbert,  Rudolf  Friml,  Dave  Stamper  and  Gene  Buck.  Staged 
by  Ned  Wayburn.  Ran  333  performances. 


After  1923  the  “Follies”  followed  an  erratic  course. 
Broadway  was  aglow  that  season  with  smash  songs  but  no 
musical  fireworks  erupted  at  the  New  Amsterdam.  The 
’22  edition  overlapped  and  changed  until  the  production 
settled  down  into  the  basic  credits  as  listed  above.  That 
figure  of  333  performances  points  up  what  amounted  to 
changing  summer,  fall  and  winter  editions.  This  one  was 
a  hackneyed  rather  tired  “Follies” — even  with  Ned  Way¬ 
burn  back  staging.  Gertrude  Hoffman  was  also  called  in 
to  stage  some  acrobatic  numbers.  Many  stunts  were  en¬ 
gineered  to  bolster  up  the  sagging  show  but  none  sparkled. 
It  was  Fannie  Brice’s  final  “Follies”  under  Ziegfeld.  No 
matter  which  way  her  name  was  spelt,  Fannie  or  Fanny, 
she  had  become  one  of  the  funniest  women  in  the  theatre 
through  this  series.  Ann  Pennington  returned  to  her 
alma  mater  after  a  stay  in  the  “Scandals.”  This  was  also 
the  final  work  of  James  Reynolds. 

Lina  Basquette  (later  Mrs.  Lee  De  Forest),  a  brunette 
ballerina,  was  singled  out  for  the  more  important  dancing 
assignments.  She  was  given  a  typical  Ziegfeld  buildup 
for  her  beautiful  legs — and  was  in.  and  out  of  the  next 
three  editions.  Fannie  Brice  had  special  Blanche  Merrill 
material  again — also  two  other  dramatic’ numbers,  “The 
Fool”  and  “Red  Light  Annie.”  Ann  Pennington  was 
teamed  with  Ziegfeld’s  newest  discovery  banjo-playing 
Brooke  Johns — “Take,  Oh  Take  Those  Lips  Away”  was 
their  most  important  number.  Later  they  danced  and 
sang  before  Paul  Whiteman’s  Orchestra  which  was  out¬ 
standing. 

Dave  Stamper,  usually  behind  the  production,  stepped 
out  before  the  footlights  to  team  with  Edna  Leedom  from 
vaude.  Bert  &  Betty  Wheeler  were  newcomers  in  the 
personality  department.  Still  striving  to  inject  something 
extra  in  the  problem-show — Ziegfeld  introduced  a  gim¬ 
mick  Shadowgraph  developed  by  Laurens  Hammond,  the 
inventor — which  required  the  use  of  celluloid  glasses — 
creating  optical  illusions  when  held  up  over  the  eyes. 

Muriel  Stryker  covered  her  body  with  gilt  for  the  “Maid 
of  Gold”  number  until  a  doctor  ordered  her  to  stop  it. 
Erte  of  Paris  designed  special  costumes  for  this  glossy 
production  scene.  For  his  last  “Follies,”  James.  Reynolds 
created  “The  Legend  of  the  Drums,”  a  Napoleonic  theme 
with  the  burning  of  the  war  drums  providing  a  startling 
bit  of  stage  imagery.  His  decorative  pageantry  and  cul¬ 
ture  left  a  lasting  imprint  on  the  “Follies” — much  copied, 
but  never  topped.  Rudolf  Friml's  song,  “Chansonette” 
(originally  titled  “Lady  Fair”)  carried  a  haunting  melody 
for  a  Ben  Ali  Haggin  tableau. 

Patricia  Salmon,  dubbed  the  Girl  of  the  Golden  West 
when  “discovered”  by  Heywood  Broun,  Bide  Dudley  and 
other  sportswriters  while  covering  the  Dempsey-Gibbons’ 
fight  in  Shelby,  Mont.,  was  rushed  east  as  a  ravishing 
American  beauty — but  she  had  stiff  competition  from 
Imogene  Wilson,  Hilda  Ferguson,  Mae  Daw,  Dorothy 
Knapp,  Beryl  Halley,  Peggy  Shannon  and  Jane  Winton. 

Jimmy  Hussey  toured  with  the  show — a  special  draftee. 
By  this  time,  the  Midnight  Frolic — Ziegfeld’s  mint  sub¬ 
sidiary  had  folded — due  to  prohibition.  The  girls  now 
prepped  in  his  book  shows  which  came  out  faster — but 
these  shows  never  provided  that  plushy  clearing-house 
like  the  Frolic  did.  The  Ziegfeld  beauty  trust  now  be¬ 
came  primarily  a  “Follies”  operation. 


_  ZIEGFELD  FOLLIES  OF  1924."  Cast  included:  Will  Rogers,  Ann 
Pennington,  Evelyn  Law,  Lupino  Lane,  Edna  Leedom,  Tom  Lewis, 
Irving  Fisher,  Brandon  Tynan,  Kelo  Bros.,  Vivienne  Segal,  Phyl 
Ryley,  Alf  James,  Martha  Lorber,  Hilda  Ferguson,  The  TlUer  Girls, 
the  London  Empire  Girls  and  George  Olsen's  band.  Book  by  Will 
Rogers  and  William  Anthony  McGuire.  Music  by  Victor  Herbert, 
Raymond  Hubbell,  Dave  Stamper,  Harry  Tierney  &  Joseph  McCarthy, 
Dr  Albert  Sirmay  and  Gene  Buck.  Staged  by  Julian  Mitchell.  To¬ 
gether  with  the  following  '25  edition— ran  401  performances. 


The  “Follies”  slumped— even  with  Will  Rogers  present 
for  his  adieu.  Rogers’  unique  personality  had  matured 
from  a  cowboy  yokel  into  an  authoritative  commentator 
with  politico  jibes.  Always  on  the  funny  side.  The  dailies 
provided  his  scripts  for  the  most  part,  Ann  Pennington, 
another  Ziegfeld  luminary  of  stature,  also  bowed  out  of 
the  institution  after  this  edition.  Next  to  Marilyn  Miller 
she  was  the  most  distinct  dancing  personality  to  graduate. 


Also  Victor  Herbert  turned  in  his  final  music  this  year. 
In  spite  of  these  loyal  and  established  draws  the  1924 
edition  never  got  off  the  ground.  Nothing  distinctive 
came  out  of  the  score  though  Tierney  &  McCarthy’s 
“Adoring  You”  had  a  certain  popularity. 

Imogene  Wilson  made  the  headlines  with  her  fracas 
with  Frank  Tinney  and  exited.  Ann  Pennington  for  her 
last  “Follies”  was  assigned  “Biminy” — a  familiar  topical 
number  by  now — backed  up  by  ‘hooch’  girls  and  George 
Olsen’s  band.  Lupino  Lane,  the  British  comic,  was  present 
for  laughs  to  only  limited  results.  Precision  dancing  ran 
riot  with  two  groups — the  John  Tiller  Girls  and  the 
London  Empire  Girls  (Lawrence  Tiller)  competing  with" 
their  specialized  stepping.  But  here  too  the  element  of 
surprise  was  missing.  Evelyn  Law  continued  to  be  a 
dancing  draw. 

The  newer  beauties  maintained  a  very  high  level:  Betty 
Compton,  Marion  Benda,  Bernice  Ackerman,  Cynthia 
Cambridge,  Katherine  Burke,  Dorothy  Leet  and  Catherine 
Littlefield.  Julian  . Mitchell,  the  -  “Follies”  first  stager- 
responded  to  Ziegfeld’s  call — and  became  active  again 
on  this  edition.  Even  this  didn’t  work  miracles.  Ethel 
Shutta  eventually  joined  the  Olsen  contingent  to  vocalize 
— and  acquired  a  certain  success.  However  with  the 
ever  changing  summer,  fall  and  winter  editions — the 
press  became  outright  bored  with  the  “Follies”  and  ac¬ 
cused  Ziegfeld  of  lacking  sophistication.  As  the  time 
neared  for  a  new  show — much  of  this  production  seeped 
over  into  the  ’25  edition. 


"ZIEGFELD  FOLLIES  OF  1925."  Cast  included:  W.  C.  Fields,  Ray 
Dooley,  the  Tiller  Girls,  Bertha  Belmore,  Clarence  Nordstrom,  Peggy 
Fears,  Barbara  Newberry,  A1  Ochs,  Dare  &  Wahl,  Kelo  Bros.,  Fred 
Easter,  Ruth  Hazleton,  Tom  Lewis,  Edna  Leedom,  Dave  Stamper  and 
Irving  Fisher,  Book  by  W.  C.  Fields,  J.  P.  McEvoy  and  Gus  Weinburg. 
Sets  by  Norman  Bel  Geddcs.  Music  mostly  by  Raymond  Hubbell, 
Werner  Janssen,  Dave  Stamper  and-  Gene  Buck.  Staged  by  Julian 
Mitchell.  Run  closely  linked  with  the  preceding  '24  edition. 


The  “Follies”  was  now  blurred — and  one  by  one  the 
big  stars  were  checking  out.  This  year  W.  C.  Fields 
wound  up  his  New  Amsterdam  period.  He  had  collab¬ 
orated  with  J.  P.  McEvoy  on  “The  Comic  Supplement,” 
a  book  show,  which  Ziegfeld  never  brought  into  New 
York — and  after  several  starts  on  this  edition — some  of 
the  material  from  this .  flop  was  salvaged  here  which 
explained  the  dullish  show.  Ziegfeld  was  growing  des¬ 
perate  over  the  “Follies”  plus  his  book-show  flops.  Norman 
Bel  Geddes  designed  most  of  this  show— his  sole  work 
on  the  series.  And  John  Held  Jr.  created  some  of  the 
character  costumes  to  depict  the  Roaring  20’s  aura.  J.  P. 
McEvoy  built  a  character  called  Gertie  for  Ray  Dooley 
which  was  a  standard  role  for  her  in  most  of  the  skits. 
Next  to  Fannie  Brice  she  was  the  funniest  comedienne 
of  the  “Follies.”  Edna  Leedom  remained  teamed  with 
Dave  Stamper.  The  Tiller  Girls  carried  over  their  rope- 
dance  from  the  preceding  edition — but  it  was  definitely 
strained  by  this  time.  Peggy  Fears,  looming  among  the 
newcomers,  sang  “Toddle  Along”  then  the  current  dance 
craze.  One  representative  girlie  number  “I’d  like  to  be 
a  Gardener  in  the  Garden  of  Girls”  was  strictly  old-hat 
— but  showed  Ziegfeld’s  stubborn  sticking  to  his  familiar 
bring-on-the-girls.  Julian  Mitchell  ended  his  “Follies” 
career  with  this  uneven  edition.  He  had  worked  with 
Ziegfeld  from  the  time  he  used  12  Sadie  Girls  (show¬ 
girls)  in  “The  Little  Duchess”  (1901)  starring  Anna  Held 
— to  the  present  when  show  girls  and  some  chorus  girls 
got  well  over  $100  per  week. 

Marjorie  Mae  Martyn,  Flo  Kennedy,  Yvonne  Grey,  Dor¬ 
othy  Wegman  and  Blanche  Satchell  decorated  the  beauty 
ranks.  This  is  one  department  which  remained  happy — 
and  Ziegfeld’s  publicity  never  let  them  down — but  nudity 
wasn’t  enough — and  the  show  itself  was  hard  to  sell. 
Over  the  years  Ziegfeld  utilized  the  following  publicists 
to  build  his  institution :  Channing  Pollock,  O.  O.  McIntyre, 
Will  Page,  Leon  Friedman,  John  Henry  Mears,  Walter 
Kingsley,  Ben  Holzman,  Nat  Dorfman  and  last — a  former 
Purdue  University  professor — Bernard  Sobel. 


"ZIEGFELD  AMERICAN  REVUE  OF  1926."  Cast  included  James 
Barton,  Edna  Leedom,  Louise  Brown,  Charles  King,  Barbara  New¬ 
berry,  Irving  Fisher,  Ray  Dooley,  Beth  Berri,  Mary  Jane,  Polly 
Walker,  Helen  O'Shea,  Peggy  Fears,  the  Yacht  Club  Boys,  Claire 
Luce,  Edna  Covey,  William  H.  Powers,  Lew  Christy  and  Greta 
Nissen  ton  tour).  J.  P.  McEvoy  wrote  most  of  the  book — together 
with  Gene  Buck,  Irving  Caesar  and  James  Hanley.  Music  mostly  by 
Rudolf  Friml  and  James  Hanley.  Sets  by  Joseph  Urban  and  John 
Wenger.  Dances  by  John  Boyle.  Costumes  by  John  W.  Harkrlder. 
Ran  108  performances. 


The  critical  year  for  Ziegfeld.  First  he  was  ordered  by 
law  to  drop  the  official  “Ziegfeld  Follies”  banner  (for 
time  being)  because  of  legal  entanglements  surrounding 
the  settling  of  the  Klaw  &  Erlanger  interests.  He  was  in 
a  quandary  (what'  with  current  competition  in  the  revue 
field)  about  ever  staging  another  revue  at  all — but  on  sec¬ 
ond  thought — he  embarked  on  one  of  his  most  flamboyant 
actions  which  made  theatrical  history.  Ziegfeld  took  his 
entire  show  on  a  junket  to  Palm  Beach.  Joseph  Urban 
was  sent  ahead  to  redecorate  an  old  assembly  hall  fitting 
for  a  Ziegfeld  splash.  The  result  was  a  dream'  theatre— 
with  a  movable  roof  and  a  real  palm  tree  slashing  right 
through  the  marquee.  There  was  just  enough  seating  ca¬ 
pacity  to  permit  the  swank  winter  set  to  get  in — at  $200 
per  seat  on  opening  night— and  $12  per  seat  after  that. 
Ned  Wayburn  w.as  the  original  stager — but  later  Edward 
Royce  stepped  in. 

“No  Foolin'”  by  James  Hanley  and  Gene  Buck  broke 
the  music  jinx.  Title  changes  were  rapid:  “Palm  Beach 
Nights,”  “Ziegfeld’s  Palm  Beach  Girl,”  “Ziegfeld  Revue 
of  1926”  and  finally  “Ziegfeld  American  Revue”  when 
it  finally  opened  at  the  Globe  Theatre.  Ziegfeld’s  pub¬ 
licity  machine  worked  diligently  to  build  Louise  Brown 
into  another  Marilyn  Miller,  with  a  certain  success.  She 
had  the  hit  song,  “No  Foolin’,”  as  her  main'  assignment. 
Claire  Luce,  of  the  exotic  blonde  school,  was  presented 
in  a  “Luminous  Ball”  nulnber— which  was  sprinkled  with 
innumerable  small  mirrors — but  it  frequently  failed  to 
open  smoothly  and  practically  had  the  dancer  turning  into 
an  acrobat  to  come  through  safely  on  her  music  cue.  Red- 
fern  of  Paris  bedecked  her  in  lavish  plumage.  Morton 
Downey  was  in  the  original  cast  which  went  south — and 
Arthur  Bugs  Baer  also  took  a  flyer  into  this  edition  dur¬ 
ing  its  embryo  processing.  “Florida,  the  Moon  and  You,” 
another  song  in  the  show,  was  adopted  by  that  state  as 
its  official  theme.  When  the  show  hit  the  road,  Greta 
Nissen  of  films  (Ziegfeld’s  first  raid  on  Hollywood  talent) 
was  brought  in  and  featured  in  “Mile:  Bluebeard”  which 
Fokine  choreographed.  Edna  Leedom’s  best  song  was 


“Nize  Baby.”  James  Barton  never  achieved  much  dis¬ 
tinction  in  this  one.  He  shared  comedy  with  Ray  Dooley 
— who  was  making  her  final  “Follies”  appearance.  In  the 
J.  P.  McEvoy  sketches,  “The  Trial”  and  “Day  Coach” — ; 
this  comedienne  still  essayed  the  same  character  of  little 
Gertie  which  featured  her  scenes  in  the  ’25  edition.  (Miss 
Dooley’s  l’enfant,  terrible  rates  high  in  Ziegfeld  annals). 

Peggy  Fears  and  Paulette  Goddard  graduated  to  speak¬ 
ing  lines.  Ben  Ali  Haggin,  whose  lush  tableaux  con¬ 
tributed  much  to  “Follies”  prestige— built  his  final,  pic¬ 
tures,  “Treasures  From  the  East”  and  “Spring,”  for  this 
erratic  edition.  Gene  Buck’s  number,  “Rip’s  Birthday 
Party,”  exploited  names  in  the  tabloids  then:  Lulu  Belle; 
Peggy  Hopkins  Joyce,  Raquel  Meller,  Irving  Berlin  & 
Ellin  Mackay,  Peaches  Browning  and  the  Countess  of 
Cathcart.  The  Yacht  Club  Boys,  great  favorites  with  the 
Palm  Beach  residents,  entered  the  cast  and  came  north 
with  it.  Lots  of  Charleston  and  hey  hey  filtered  through 
the  production.  While  the  show  suffered  steady  pains  the 
new  girls  were  among  Ziegfeld’s  best:  Gladys  Glad,  Noel 
Francis,  Helen  Herendeen,  Myrna  Darby,  Mabel  Baade, 
Elsie  Behrens,  Susan  Fleming,  Kay  English  and  Marion 
Strasmick  (Kiki  Roberts). 


[The  fate  of  the  “Follies”  continued  in  a  hectic 
state — a  tabloid  version  under  George  Wintz  was  sent 
out — with  one  song  published  “Who’s  That  Pretty 
Baby?”  featuring  “choice”  lookers  on  the  cover.  They 
were  closer  to  Minsky’s  across  the  street  than  Zieg¬ 
feld.] 


"ZIEGFELD  FOLLIES  OF  1927."  Cast  included:  Eddie  Cantor,  Ruth 
Etting,  Claire  Luce,  Irene  Delroy,  Andrew  Tombes,  Helen  Brown. 
Lora  Foster,  Frances  Upton,  Phyl  Ryley,  William  H.  Powers,  Harry 
McNaughton,  Les  Ghezzi,  Franklyn  Bauer,  Dan  Healy,  Fairchild  & 
Rainger,  the  Ingenues,  the  Brox  Sisters,  Cliff  Edwards,  Ross  Himes 
&  Peggy  Chamberlain.  Music  by  Irving  Berlin.  Book  by  Harold 
Atterldge  and  Eddie  Cantor.  Dances  by  Sammy  Lee.  Ballets  by 
Albertina  Rasch.  Costumes  by  John  W.  Harkrlder.  Ran  167  per¬ 
formances. 


Now  came  the  21st  birthday  of  the  “Follies.”  The  way 
had  been  cleared  to  resume  the  official  title  and  Zieggy 
was  back  in  his  favorite  theatre  the  New  Amsterdam. 
It  was  a  costly  project:  Joseph  Urban  was  paid  close  to 
$30,000  for  the  sets;  the  costumes  cost  $123,096.23  (tights 
from  Paris,  $2,329.40)  salaries  before  opening  amounted 
to  $15,000  and  with  sundry  other  expenses  piling  up  in 
Ziegfeld  style — the  total  came  to  $289,035.35  prior  to 
the  actual  seat  sale.  Remember  this  was  before  the 
Atomic  age  economics.  Ziegfeld  devoted  more  of  his 
personal  attention  to  this  edition — some  of  his  old  magic 
reappeared.  Irving  Berlin  returned  to  pen  the  music. 
Eddie  Cantor  was  the  first  ranking  alumni  to  win  fea¬ 
tured  billing  in  a  master  “Follies”— even  so,  his  name 
Went  below  the  title.  Cantor  also  collaborated  on  the 
book.  This  homecoming  of  Irving  Berlin  and  Eddie  Cantor 
lent  a  gala  glamour  to  the  come-of-age  edition.  It  was 
the  final  “Follies”  for  both  of  them. 

Ruth  Etting  entered  the  select  Ziegfeld  galaxy  and  be¬ 
came  an  established  'singing  star  in  the  best  Ziegfeld 
style.  The  Coolidge  boom  was  on  and  Jimmy  Walker 
figured  prominently  in  the  book.  Two  Irving  Berlin  songs, 
“My  New  York”  and  “Jimmy,”  complimented  Hizzoner— 
and  the  City  Hall  provided  the  setting.  The  Brox  Sisters 
harmonized  “It’s  Up  to  the  Band”  with  the  curtains  part¬ 
ing  and  displaying  the  Ingenues  at  the  keyboards  of  a 
battery  of.  white  baby  grands  on  the  staircase.  The  ace 
piano-duo,  Fairchild  &  Rainger,  were  spotted  in  the  pit. 
The  most  spectacular  number  was  a  Ziegfeld  jungle  with 
the  song,  “Jungle  Jingle”  the  musical  theme — and  Claire 
Luce  prancing  across  the  stage  riding  a  live  ostrich— 
which  wore  a  rhinestone  collar  for  that  Ziegfeld  touch. 
(An  attendant  always  escorted  the  bird  around  during 
this  rather  precarious  staging.)  Eddie  Cantor  had  an 
amusing  taxicab  skit  with  Frances  Upton — but  he  won 
his  loudest  applause  when  he  sang  “It  all  Belongs  to  Me” 
to  Lora  Foster.  “Shaking  the  Blues  Away”  was  Ruth 
Etting’s  best  song.  Albertina  Rasch  staged  the  ballets 
with  Helen  Brown,  the.  pert  ballerina.  Cliff  Edwards 
and  his  ukulele  in  next-to-closing  slot.  Many  new  daz- 
zlers  were 'presented :  Catherine  Moylan,  Murrel  Finley, 
Pirko  Alquist,  Jean  Audree,  Evelyn  Groves,  Desha,  Ger¬ 
trude  Williams,  Louise  Powell,  Lee  Russell,  Gladys  Ren- 
nick  and  Cladia  Dell.  Feeling  better  now  .  .  .  Ziegfeld 
incorporated  still  another  trademark  to  his  imposing  list 
of  credits:  “He  who  glorifies  beauty  glorifies  truth.” 


"ZIEGFELD  FOLLIES  OF  1931."  Cast  included.  Harry  Richman, 
Helen  Morgan,  Ruth  Etting,  Jack  Pearl,  Mitzi  Mayfair,  Hal  LcRoy, 
Albert  Carroll,  Earl  Oxford,  Buck  &  Bubbles,  Collette  Sisters,  Grace 
Moore,  Dorothy  Dell,  Gladys  Glad,  Faith  Bacon  and  Reri.  Music  and 
sketches  by  Gene  Buck,  Dave  Stamper,  Mark  Heliingcr,  J.  P.  Murray, 
Barry  Trivers,  Ben  Oakland,  Walter  Donaldson,  Dr.  Hugo  Rcisenfeld, 
Dimitri  Tiomkln,  Harry  Revel  and  Mack  Gordon.  Dances  by  Bobby 
Connolly,  Ballets  by  Albertina  Rasch.  Sets  by  Joseph  Urban.  Cos¬ 
tumes  by  John  W.  Harkridcr.  Staged  by  Edward  C.  Lilley.  Ran  163 
performances. 


Florenz  Ziegfeld  Jr.’s  last  “Follies” — and  presented  in 
the  new  Ziegfeld  theatre.  Gene  Buck  (with  Dave  Stamper) 
and  Joseph  Urban,  the  sole  remaining  members  of  Zieg¬ 
feld’s  staff  during  the  peak  years — were  prominently 
identified  with  this  final  work.  Joseph  Urban  especially 
left  his  stamp  on  both  sides  of  the  footlights — hi$ 
scenes  were  as  lush  and  tasteful  as  ever — and  the  rich 
fretwork  of  his  fairytale  murals  which  enveloped  the 
gold-splashed  theatre  which  he  also  designed — lent  par¬ 
ticular  pomp  and  circumstance  to  this  “Follies.”  But 
the  show  itself  was  uneven.  Ziegfeld  employed  much  of 
his  favorite  promotional  exploitation  to  put  this  edition 
over — glorified  beauty-contest  winners — elaborate  Gene 
Buck  song  stories — a  jungle  number  with  elephants— 
and  of  course  a  new  brigade  of  lovelies.  For  the  first  time 
Ziegfeld  departed  from  his  established  custom  of  only 
using  name  tunesmiths — by  enlisting  the  .  new  team  of 
Revel  &  Gordon  for  the  main  score.  It  was  plentiful 
but  not  distinguished.  In  fact  the  most  attractive  fea¬ 
ture  of  it  was  the  composite  Ziegfeld  girl  which  Albert 
Yargas  painted  for  the  cover. 

Harry  Richman  was  new  to  the  “Follies”  and  presided 
as  m.c.  His  “Do  the  New  York”  was  the  first-act  finale 
which  was  set  against  a  perspective  of  the  newly  opened 
Empire  State  building.  .  Balloons  and  confetti  fell  over 
the  stage  for  a  typical  Ziegfeldian  mardi  gras  effect  as 
the  curtain  lowered.  For  this  edition  Ziegfeld  dispatched 
his  final  fancy  publicity  stunt  (and  lie  knew  all  the  angles) 
— by  sending  to  the  South  Seas  for  a  native  dancer  (Reri) 
who  had  attracted  some  attention  in  a  film,  “Tabu.”  , 
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ABC  Of  British  Show  Business 

By  WOLF  MANKOWITZ 

(Extracts  from  The  ABC  of  Show  Business  by  Wolf 
Mankowitz,  published  in,  London  by  Oldbourne  Press) 
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London  Legit  Battles  Censor-and  Dullness 

. — -  By  HAROLD  MYERS  —.■■■■■■  ■  ■■■  ■  m...  ■■■Til - 


A  is  for 

ANGELS,  without  whom  there 
W'ould  be  no  show  business,  since 
they  finance  the  shows,  out  of  en¬ 
thusiasm  either  for  the  theatre,  for 
actresses,  or  for  profits;  which 
latter  (when  there  are  any)  go,  for 
the-  larger  part,  to  the  angels. 
Angels  do  not  have  wings,  though 
are  sometimes  known  to  disappear 
as  quickly  as  if  they  had.  Everyone 
in  show  business  has  visions  of 
angels  and  loves  them  very  much, 
a  feeling  not  always  reciprocated 
by  the  angels. 

B  is  for 

BOO,  the  alarm  call  of  certain 
gallery  first-nighters,  anonymous 
birds  which  infest  the  roofs  of 
theatres  and  wreak  havoc  with 
theatrical  reputations  and  profits. 
Being  very  easily  alarmed,  these 
gallery  first-nighters  are  some¬ 
times  erroneously  thought  to  be 
highly  sensitive  by  critics  who 
especially  enjoy  their  muted  boom¬ 
ing.  Such  bird-watchers  spend 
much  of  a  first-night  studying  the 
gallery  for  unusual  behavior,  often 
missing  what  happens  on  the  stage. 
No  one .  knows  why  .some  gallery 
first-nighters  (like  some  critics) 
Insist  on  haunting  places  which 
they  so  obviously  hate. 

C  is  for 

CRITIC,  a  journalist  who  makes 
interesting,  amusing,  or  readable 
copy  out  of  theatrical  productions. 
Since  it  is  easier  to  make  such 
copy  by  affecting  an  adverse  atti¬ 
tude,  the  most  readable  critics  tend 
to  be  adverse,  some  by  nature, 
others  by  sheer  hard  work.  Occa¬ 
sionally  the  critic  will  promote 
quite  pointless  controversy:  “The 
greatest  living  actor  is  X"  (some 
obvious  or  totally  unknown  name). 
“I  declare  myself,  as  the  Spanish 
say,  Godotista."  “Only  French 
plays  are  good."  Sometimes  a 
critic,  by  sheer  longevity  and  un- 
deflatable  egotism,  can  promote 
himself  into  being  “great."  James 
Agate  set  the  pattern  for  this  oper¬ 
ation  by  refusing  to  find  any  play¬ 
wright  since  Ibsen  worth  while. 
Since  then  critics  have  improved 
on  Agate  by  rejecting  Ibsen  as 
well.  Most  critics  have  a  secret 
sorrow;  they  would  like  to  be 
actors  or  playwrights.  Most  actors 
or  playwrights  would  love  to  see 
them  try. 

C  is  also  for 

COWARD,  Noel,  who  has  through 
40  years  been  all  things  to  all  audi¬ 
ences,  from  a  child  Prince  Mussel 
in  1911  to  the  self-styled  “Mis- 
tinguett  of  the  West  End  night 
clubs”  at  £2, 000. a  week  in  1953. 
“It  was  a  matter  of  pressing 
urgency  to  me,”  he  has  written, 
“that  I  should  become  rich  ...  to 
get  mother  out  of  that  damn 
kitchen  forever.” 

D  is  for 

DELUSION,  without  which  no  one 
would  enter  Show  Business.  Delu¬ 
sions  for  Impresarios  concern 
Power  and  Money.  For  Actors — 
— Desirability,  Dress,  Money.  Crit¬ 
ics— Power.  All  these  simple  ele¬ 
ments  are  compounded  into  what  is 
called  “glamour,”  a  magical  irra¬ 
tionality  which,  unlike  its  ex¬ 
ponents,  improves  with  the  passage 
of  time,  resulting  in  yet  another 
theatrical  delusion  — that  theatre 
people  used  to  be  much  more 
glamorous  than  they  are  now, 

E  is  for 

ECONOMICS,  which  in  the  thea¬ 
tre  are  complex  and  archaic.  For 
example,  a  Londop  show  is  staged 
for  (say)  £4,000,  comprising  cos¬ 
tumes,  sets,  and  pre-production  ex¬ 
penses.  No  West  End  theatre  being 
lavailable,  it  wanders  through  a 
wilderness  of  unsuitable  provincial 
dates  losing  money  steadily  (unless 
it  has  stars),  eventually  opening  in 
the  West  End  with  an  accumulated 
loss  to  add  to  its  production  costs. 
Since  most  London  theatres  are 
small  in  relation  to  current  ex¬ 
penses,  the  show  now  has  to  play 
to  capacity  for  three  months  before 
it  shows  a  profit.  Which  is  why  so 
many  shows  can  open  to  reason¬ 
able  business  but  not  be  worth 
running,  since  every  week  is  adding 
a  small  loss  to.  the  still  undis¬ 
charged  production  '  debt.  Alter¬ 
natively,  the  star-studded  show 


which  is  a  hit  in  the  star-starved 
provinces  may  be  a  dead  flop  after 
the  London  critics  have  finished 
with  it.  Understand? 

F  is  for 

FIRST-NIGHT,  the  opening  of  a 
production  in  the  West  End  to  an 
audience  consisting  of  critics,  op¬ 
position  managers,  starlets  with 
their  press-agents  and  photogra¬ 
phers,  gallery  first-nighters,  and 
the  nervous  relatives  of  the  com¬ 
pany.  The  success  of  a  produc¬ 
tion,  oddly  enough  depends  on  the 
reaction  of  this  representative 
group  of  theatre-lovers. 

G  is  for 

GET-OUT,  the  weekly  boxoffice 
figure  which  covers  the  running 
costs  of  a  show.  A  show  has  also  to 
get  back  its  production  costs 
spread  over  a  number  of  weeks — 
or  perish.  Term  originates  from 
touring  days  when,  if  a  company 
played  to  inadequate  business,  it 
wasn’t  allowed  to  get  out  of  town 
with  its  costumes,  sets  and  props. 
H  is  for 

HIT,  an  immediate  boxoffice 
success,  which,  with  or  without 
critical  approval,  everyone  in  show 
business  wants.  A  Hit  may  have 
many  thousands  of  pounds  worth 
of  agency  booking  before  opening. 
In  which  case  it  is  a  Smash  Hit  and 
American.  Opposite  is  Flop  and 
Dead  Flop,  also  known  as  a  Tur¬ 
key.  To  be  landed  with  one  is  to 
catch  a  cold. 

H  is  also  for 

HYLTON,  Jack,  lives  in  a  coun¬ 
try  cottage  in  Mayfair  with  bil¬ 
liards  room,  Tudor  bar,  and  private 
cinema,  surrounded  by  framed 
photographs  of  Jack  the  bandman, 
showman,  horseman,  family  man 
and  Mercedes  Benzman.  Hylton,  a 
pasha  rather  than  a  patriarch,  rules 
his  empire  with  an  apparent  care¬ 
lessness  confusing  to  his  enemies. 
Though  is  he  short  he  feels  in  no 
way  littler  than  Littler. 

I  is  for 

IMPRESARIO,  flattery  for  man¬ 
ager.  They  like  to  think  of  them¬ 
selves  as  creating  the  climate  in 
which  great  enterprises  of  show 
business  grow,  blossom,  and  come 
to  fruit  as  cash  and  kudos.  Your 
great  impresario  is  as  theatrical  a 
character  as  those  who  work  for 
him,  possessing  many  of  the  same 
vanities,  limitations,  and  virtues, 
though,  never  having  to  personally 
face  an  audience,  he  tends  to  be 
rather  more  hammy  than  those 
who  do. 

K  is  for 

KAYE,  Danny,  who  is  responsi¬ 
ble  for  a  hair-style,  a  rehearsed 
casualness  and  a  type  of  insane 
humour  which,  taker,  up  by  so 
many  poor  imitators,  may  eventu¬ 
ally  force  him  to  change  his  hair¬ 
style,  his  casual  approach,  and  his 
style  of  humour. 

L  is  for 

„  LICENSE,  which  the  LORD 
CHAMBERLAIN  (the  State’s  show 
business  watch  dog)  issues  to  the 
LICENSEE  who  manages  a  theatre, 
for  the  conduct  of  which  he  is 
legally  responsible.  Licensees  tend 
to  look  like  bank  managers.  ’  No 
one  knows  what  the  Lords  Cham¬ 
berlains  look  like. 

M  is  for 

MANAGEMENTS,  the  organizers 
of  a  show,  called  in  America  pro¬ 
ducers,  normally  described  as  be¬ 
ing  unadventurous  if  they  make 
money  and  artistic  if  they  don't.  In 
the  case  of  art  it  pays  the  manage¬ 
ment  best  to  be  a  non-profit-mak¬ 
ing  company  .  .  .  MUSICALS  are 
as  near  as  the  theatre  can  get  to 
a  mass  entertainment,  and  are 
consequently  the  most  industrial¬ 
ized  of  productions.  Created  syn¬ 
thetically  in  luxurious  factory  con¬ 
ditions  on  Broadway  involving, 
dozens  of  highly  specialized  tech¬ 
nicians,  the  American  musical  is 
raucous  if  not  robust,  slick  if  not 
polished.  Its  entertainment  con¬ 
tent  being  high,  it  represents  an 
expensive  (up  to  £50,000  per  pro¬ 
duction)  but  reasonably  sure-fire 
investment  for  managements,  who, 
if  they  have  the  capital  to  put  on 
a  sufficient  number  of  them,  are 
said  to  be  MAESTROS  possessing 
the  MAGIC  touch. 

N  is.  for 

NOTICE,  of  which  there,  are  two 
kinds,  the  critic’s  review,  which 


London, 

It  has  been  an  undistinguished 
year  theatrically.  No  one  can  seri¬ 
ously  deny  that.  There  have  been 
hardly  a  handful  of  worthwhile 
new  British  plays  and  not  all  the 
Broadway  imports  have  come  up 
to  expectations. 

The  most  notable  event  has  been 
the  mounting  wave  of  opinion 
against  the  Lord  Chamberlain’s 
official  censorship.  Admittedly, 
most  managements  favor  the  pres¬ 
ent  safeguard:  of  the  censor’s  seal, 
which  provides  a  reassuring  green 
light  and  makes  them  immune 
from  police  prosecution. 

Playwrights,  on  the  other  hand, 
complain  that  censorship  has  a 
stifling  effect  on  their  creative 
talents  and  the  taboos  on  certain 
topics — including  homesexuality — 
compel  them  to  bypass  important 
controversial  issues.  They  point  to 
the  lack  of  any  official  censorship 
in  the  United  States  and  to  the 
greater  freedom  it  gives  their  writ¬ 
ers  to  deal  with  adult  subjects. 


| _  ‘Club’  Gimmick _ { 


The  arguments  for  and  against 
the  Lord  Chamberlain’s  blue-pen¬ 
cilling  authority  have  been  going 
on  for  many  years,  but  the  contro¬ 
versy  took  a  new  turn  in  the  latter 
part  of  last  year  when  a  club  man¬ 
agement  launched  a  bold  undertak¬ 
ing  which  clearly  gets  round  the 
official  restriction.  The  club  took 
over  a  key  West  End  theatre  and 
announced  a  program  of  American 
imports,  none  of  which  had  re¬ 
ceived  the  censor’s  approval.  Ad¬ 
mission  to  the  theatre  is  limited 
to  members,  but  the  annual  mem¬ 
bership  fee  is  only  70c  and,  apart 
from  that,  regular  West  End  prices 
are  charged.  The  experiment  has 
proved  so  successful  that  in  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  just  a  few  weeks  they  re¬ 
cruited  30,000  paying  members 
(each  of  whom  is  entitled  to  buy 
four  seats  at  any  performance)  and 
the  applications  are  rolling  in  with 
every  mail 

The  first  play  presented  under 
this  club’s  auspices  is  “A  View 
From  the  Bridge”  by  Arthur  Mil¬ 
ler.  It  was  probably  chosen  to  open 
the  season  because  of  the  play¬ 
wright’s  presence  in  London  and 
it  provided  the  gimmick  of  enroll¬ 
ing  his  wife,  Marilyn  Monroe.,  as 
the  club’s  first  member.  Everyone 
agreed  that  this  is  a  serious  play, 
well  worthy  of  the  attention  of 
London’s  vast  public  of  theatre¬ 
goers.  That,  in  itself,  has  made 
quil-  a  crack  in  the  censor’s  au¬ 
thority  and  if  the  subsequent  plays 
— “Cat  on  a  Hot  Tin  Roof”  and 
“Tea  and  Sympathy” — are  deemed 
here  of  equal  quality,  sincerity  and 


should  not  appear  until  the  morn¬ 
ing  after  the  first-night  before,  and 
which,  even  if  it  is  bad,  is  not  as 
fatal  as  that  other  NOTICE  posted 
by  a  management  to  inform  a  com¬ 
pany  that  its  engagement  is  ter¬ 
minated  and  all  contracts  are  at  an 
end.  To  be  NOTICED,  however, 
is  to  receive  favourable  recognition 
by  the  Press  rather  than  to  be 
fired. 

O  is  for 

OLIVIER,  Laurence,  who,  when 
knighted  in  1953,  still  wore  his 
hair  in  the  blond  style  which  had 
helped  to  make  his  film  “Hamlet” 
such  a  great'  success.  Since  he  no 
longer  suffered  from  the  house¬ 
maid’s  knee  which  had  indisposed 
him  three  years  before,  he  was 
able  to  kneel  to  receive  the  knight¬ 
hood  with  completely  self-pos¬ 
sessed  conviction  that  his  long  and 
distinquished  career  had  more 
than  earned  it. 

P  is  for 

PROFESSIONALS  in  the  thea¬ 
tre  who  have  an  abnormal  capacity 
for  work  under  pressure,  going  to 
pieces  while  resting.  Leading  the 
over-stimulated  life  of  show  busi¬ 
ness  they  do  not  very  often  escape 
from  anxiety  long  enough  to  enjoy 
the  glamour  of  success  should  they 
achieve  it.  For  when  they  do  they 
are  immediately  beset  by  the  fear 
of  successive  failure.  A  hard  life, 
not  as  Mr.  Noel  Coward  has  . point¬ 
ed  out,,  to  be  recommended  to 
one’s  daughter.  . 

Q  is- for 

QUOTES,  those  favourable  ex¬ 
tracts  from  critics’  reviews  which 
are  put  up  on  the  front  of  the 


merit,  and  attract  equally  wide  au¬ 
diences,  censorship  will  have  been 
reduced  to  a  farce. 

Arthur  Miller  also  authored  one 
of  the  year’s  other  notable  im¬ 
ports,  “The  Crucible,”  which 
formed  part  of  the  repertory  sea¬ 
son  inaugurated  last  year  at  the 
Royal  Court  Theatre,  which  also 
staged  several  interesting,  if  not 
always  successful  plays,  among 
them  being  “The  Mulberry  Bush,” 
“Look  Back  in  Anger,”  “Don 
Juan,”  “The  Death  of  Satan,”  and 
“The  Good  Woman  of  Setzuan.”  | 

Over  the  year  many  of  the 
Broadway  imports  to  London  were 
a  financial  disappointment,  the 
notable  exceptions  being  “The 
Rainmaker,”  which  is.  the  biggest 
hit  at  the  St.  Martin’s  for  some 
years,  “No  Time  For  Sergeants,” 
which  is  a  smash  hit  at  Her  Ma¬ 
jesty’s  Theatre  and  “The  Diary  of 
Anne  Frank,”  which  has  only  just 
begun  a  run  in  the  West  End. 

[•  U.S.  Musicals  Letdown _ [ 


It  has  been  a  particularly  disap¬ 
pointing  12  months  also  for  Amer¬ 
ican  musicals  and,  for  the  first 
time  since  the  war,  there  were  two 
new  tuners  presented  at  Drury 
Lane.  “Plain  and  Fancy,”  >vhich 
opened  in  January,  lingered  on  for 
nine  months  and  was  heavily  in  j 
the  red  at  the  time  of  its  with¬ 
drawal.  “Fanny,”  which  replaced  it 
a  few  weeko .  back,  also  fell  below 
expectations,  although  it  is  likely 
to  prove  a  profitable  undertaking. 

“The  Caine  Mutiny  Court  Mar¬ 
tial,”  with  Lloyd  Nolai.  in  the  lead, 
held  up  for  only  a  limited  run  at 
the  Hippodrome  and  “Gigi”  wras 
pulled  after  just  a  few  months 
w'hen  Leslie  Caron  had  to  leave 
the  cast  for  a  film  commitment. 
“The  Silver  Whistle”  lasted  only 
a  couple  of  w'eeks  in  the  West  End 
and  “Children’s  Hour”  was  revived 
for  a  short  season  at  the  Arts  The¬ 
atre  Club. 

By  comparison,  the  British  the¬ 
atre  seems  to  have  fared  somew'hat 
better  in  the  United  States.  Ter¬ 
ence  Rattigan's  (fouble  bill,  “Sep¬ 
arate  Tables,”  after  a  great  two 
year  run  in  London,  appears  to  be 
a  smash  event  of  the  Broadw'ay  sea¬ 
son,  even  though  “The  Sleeping 
Prince,”  by  the  same  author,  only 
received  mild  acclaim.  That  com¬ 
ment  applies  also  to  “The  Reluc¬ 
tant  Debutante,”  which  is  still  a 
big  hit  in'  its  second  West  End 
year.  The  familiar  procedure  was 
reversed  in  the  case  of  Enid  Bag- 
nold’s  “The  Chalk  Garden,”  and  it 
came  to  London  after  a  moderate 
Broadway  run  and  is  one  of  the 
major  legit  successes. 

Apart  from  the  Old  Vic  .season 
and  the  “Cranks”  revue,  other 
Wrest  End  productions  due  on 


house  to  catch  the  eye  of  the  pass¬ 
ing  trade.  When  a  show'  has  done 
rather  badly  ingenuity  is  exercised 
to  misquote  sufficiently  to  obtain 
quotes  .  .  .  This  technique  fails, 
how'ever,  to  draw  the  QUEUES 
which  are  a  sure  sign  that  a  show 
is  successful.  Since  theatre  man¬ 
agement  is  an  anxious  and  w'earing 
affair  of  hoping  for  queues,  little 
unethical  face-saving  lies  till  they., 
form  up,  are  an  inevitable  part  of 
show  business. 

S  is  for 

SHOWMANSHIP  is  more  often 
luck  rather  than  good  manage¬ 
ment,  involving  a  daring  which 
takes  little  account  of  practicali¬ 
ties  and  often  (not  necessarily  fatal 
to  showmen)  winds  up  in  Carey 
Street  Bankruptcy  Court. 

S  is  also  for 

SHEREK,  Henry,  who,  being 
more  than  six  feet  tall,  a  possible 
20  stone  in  weight,  and  in  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  50's,  looks  more  like  an 
impresario  than  is  strictly  neces¬ 
sary. 

U  is  for 

UNDERSTUDIES  who  are  al¬ 
ways  bridesmaids,  hardly  ever 
brides,  though  occasionally  pass 
through  a  form  of  marriage  by 
playing  the  understudied  part  on 
tour. 

V  is  for 

VARIETY,  w'hich  finds  its  Olym¬ 
pus  in  the  London  Palladium, 
watched  oyer  by  Jovian  Val  Par¬ 
nell,  assisted  by  Castor  and  Pollux, 
played  by  the  booking-  agents,  Lew 
and  Leslie  Grade.  The  Parnellites 
keep  guard  over  the  vaudeville 
world  through  a  crystal  ball  in  the 


Broadway  include  “Under  Milk 
Wood”  by  the  late  Dylan  Thomas, 
“Waltz  of  the  Toreadors”  by  An¬ 
ouilh  and  “The  Quare  Fellow,”  a 
first  play  by  Brendan  Behan. 

British  musicals  fared  particu¬ 
larly  badly  in  1956.  Only  one, 
“Summe.  Song,”  had  any  preten¬ 
sions  and  even  that  lasted  only  a 
few  months  at  the  Princes  Theatre. 
“Trevallion”  stayed  the  course  for 
just  a  few  nights  and  “Wild  Grows 
the  Heather”  struggled  on  for  just 
a  few  weeks  after  a  harsh  critical 
panning.  “Jubilee  Girl”  was,  also 
deservedly  a  quick  casualty.  “Pa¬ 
jama  Game”  on  the  other  hand, 
now  well  into  its  second  year,  is 
still  in  the  chips. 

j _ The  Broad  Picture _ | 


Peter  Brook  and  Paul  Scofield 
took  over  the  Phoenix  Theatre  in 
the  early  part  of  last  year  to  stage 
a  succession  of  plays,  starting  off 
with  their  production  of  “Hamlet” 
which  had  previously  been  pre¬ 
sented  in  Moscow.  Their  season, 
which  included  “The  Power  and 
the  Glory”  and  “The  Family  Re¬ 
union,”  was  a  worthy  effort,  even 
though,  in  some  measure,  their 
productions  fell  below  top  critical 
and  artistic  standards.  At  the  Sa- 
ville  Theatre  actor-manager  John 
Clements  has  been  staging  a  series 
of  classical  revivals  as  part  of  an 
u-.usual  tie-up  with  commercial  tv. 
Each  play  is  put  in  for  a  limited 
run  and  a  streamlined  version  is 
then  screened  on  the  commercial 
network.  Originally  the  plays  were 
filmed,  but  that  operation  was 
found  to  be  financially  prohibitive. 

Comedies  have  clearly  predom¬ 
inated  among  the  smash  new  en¬ 
tries  of  1956.  “Waltz  -of  the  Tore¬ 
adors”  and  "Romanoff  and  Juliet” 
are  still  playing  to  capacity  biz  and 
“Hotel  Paradiso”  could  easily  have 
run  on  into  the  N^w  Year  if  Alec 
Guinness  had  not  left  the  cast  for 
his  film  assignment.  “Under  Milk 
Wood,”  a  later  entry,,  also  has  a 
strong  comedy  angle,  while  “For 
Amusement  Only”  is  a  sophisti¬ 
cated  intimate  revue  u'ith  the  ac¬ 
cent  on  laughs. 

In  any  review'  of  the  London 
theatrical  calendar,  one  must  not 
overlook  the  longtime  hits  that 
have  become  part  of  the  everyday 
scene.  Hits,  for  example,  like  “The 
Mousetrap,”  the  Agatha  Christie 
thriller,  now  in  its  fifth  year;  or 
“The  Boy  Friend,”  w'hich  is  u'ell 
into  its  thiid  year;  or  “Salad  Days,” 
still  displaying  House  Full  notices 
ir.  its  third  year;  or  “Dry  Rot,” 
which  is  still  a  healthy  contender 
and  also  in  its  third  year.  By  com¬ 
parison,  long-run  hits  like  “Sailor 
Bew'are!”  (21  months),  “La  Plume 
De  Ma  Tante”  (14  months)  are 
almost  newcomers. 


shape  of  a  television  screen  sup¬ 
ported  almost  exclusively  by  a 
mercurial  comedian  named  Thom¬ 
as  Trinder. 

W  is  for 

WE’LL  CALL  YOU,  which  is 
what  casting  directors,  managers 
and  agents  tend  to  say  to  every¬ 
body  except  stars. 

Y  is  for 

YORKSHIRE,  where  so  many 
comics  and  impresarios  come  from. 

Z  is  for 

ZITHER  discovered  by  Sir  Carol 
Reed  in  Vienna  and  since  a  feature 
of  West  End  cabaret  life. 


AUTHORS'  BONANZA 

There's  now'  no  doubt  “Guys  and 
Dolls”  has  the  distinction  of  being 
the  most  expensive  legit  property 
bought  for  the  screen.  On  the 
basis  of  the  percentage  deal,  writ¬ 
ers  Abe  Burrows  and  Jo  Sw'erling, 
composer  Frank  Loesser  and  the 
Damon  Runyon  estate  will  share 
over  $1,500,000  for  rights  to  the 
play. 

Arrangement  has  producer  Sam¬ 
uel  Goldwyn  paying  lO^  of  the 
film’s  worldwide  gross  with  the 
minimum  set  at  $1,000,000.  Global 
rentals  will  amount  to  $15,000,000 
in  the  minimum. 

Film  still  has  many  situations- 
still  to  play  in  the  domestic  market, 
incidentally.  Disagreement  over 
terms  has  a  number  of  exhibitors 
refusing  to  enter  licensing  deals. 
Because  of  the  boxoffice  power  the 
picture  has  demonstrated,  it’s  re¬ 
garded  as  a  cinch  that  same  thea- 
tremen  will  play  it  eventually, 
perhaps  with  an  adjustment  in  the 
deals  offered. 
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Fifty-first  'Anniversary 


Wednesday,  January  9,  1957 


Currently 


THE  MOCAMBO 


HOLLYWOOD 


January  13,  1957 


CARNEGIE  HALL 


NEW  YORK 


Personal  Management  LOUIS  BARRIER 
Press  Relotions  GENE  WEBER  ASSOC. 

North  American  Representatives. 

EDDIE  ELKORT,  General  Artists  Corp. 


Wttilmftday,  Jamwry  %  1957 


Fifty-fir#  PjSSJEff  Anniversary 


807 


S.  BMog 


ARTUR  RUBINSTEIN 


FRITZ  JIEINER 


CARLO  MARIA  GIULINI 


MARIA  TIPO 


WmtsUr  l}5?. S5 


These  great  artists 
are  available 
to  ail  series 
and  all  organized 
audience  associations 


Exclusive  Management 

HUROK  ATTRACTIONS,  Inc.  •  HUROK  ARTISTS.  Inc 
HUROK  PRODUCTIONS.  Inc. 

711  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  22 
Bookmq  Direction:  NATIONAL  ARTISTS  Corp. 


WethisdUiy,  J*m*ary  %  1957 


Wejdacftday,  January  1957 


,  Fifty-flrsi 


Anniversary 


& 


with  his  company 

SPANISH  DANCERS 
SINGERS  AND  MUSICIANS 


Direction,  WILLIAM  MORRIS  AGENCY 


Currently 


ROYAL 

FESTIVAL 


LONDON,  ENG. 

Dec.  24  — Jan.  12 

9 

AMERICAN  TOUR 
BEGINS  JAN.,  1957 


Pictures : 


DANCING  STAR 
Mike  Todd's 

"AROUND  THE 
WORLD  IN 
80  DAYS" 

(in  Todd-AO) 


Television : 

ED  SULLIVAN  SHOW 
Feb.  3 

CBS-TV 


Personal  Manager,  JOHN  F.  NONNENBACHER,  JR. 
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Fifty- first  p^&RifSTY  Anniversary 


Wednesday,  January  9,  1957 


Wednesday,  January  9,  .1957 


Fifty-first  pffi&IEfY .  Anniversary 


“Smash  Score  of  the  Year”! 


JUDY  HOLLIDAY 


Book  and  Lyrics  by 

BETTY  COMDEN  and  ADOLPH  GREEN 


Music  by 

JULE  STYNE 


"LONG  BEFORE  I  KNEW  YOU" 

VIC  DAMONE — Columbia 
SAMMY  DAVIS,  JR.— Decco 
STEVE  LAWRENCE— Coral 

"PARTY'S  OVER" 

DORIS  DAY — Columbia 
CARMEN  McRAE — Decco 
MARGARET  WHITING— Cop/Vo/ 
LURLINE  HUNTER — Vik 

"BELLS  ARE  RINGING" 

JO  STAFFORD — Columbia 
JERI  SOTHERN— Decco 


"JUST  IN  TIME" 

TONY  BENNETT— Columbia 
JERI  SOTHERN— Decco 

"MU  CHA  CHA" 

DE  JOHN  SISTERS — Columbia 

"ON  MY  OWN" 

ROSEMARY  CLOONEY— Columbia 


- ALBUMS - 

ORIGINAL  CAST  ALBUM  Columbia  Records 
TED  STRAETER  Kapp  Records 
LAWRENCE  WELK  Coral  Records 
SAMMY  KAYE  Columbia  Records 


STRATFORD  MUSIC  CO. 


Professional  Manager:  BUDDY  ROBBINS 


Sole  Selling  Agent 
CHAPPEL  S  CO. 

1270  4th  Avtnuo,  Now  York,  N.  Y. 
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Fifty-first  ptfQfeiEfY  Anniversary 


Wednesday,  January  9f  1957 


Herbert  and  Dorothy  Fields 


Wednesday,  January  9,  1957 


Fifty-first  P^SrSE^FY  Anniversary. 


&  RINGLING  BROS.-BARNUM 

and  BAILEY  CIRCUS  (9th  YEAR  Staging  and  Directing) 


YES!  -  "BIGGER  and  BETTER  than  EVER" 


a  name  associated  with  only  the  finest  in  every  medium  of  theatrical  achievement  at  home  and  abroad . 
Communications — Direct:  121  East  54th  Street,  New  York  22,  N.  Y. 


Current  Broadway  Plays  by 


JEROME  LAWRENCE  and  ROBERT  E.  LEE 


“INHERIT  THE  WIND” 
starring- Paul  Muni 

Now  in  its  second  year  at  the  National  Theatre 

“AUNTIE  MAME” 
starring  Rosalind  Russell 
Now  playing  at  the  Broadhurst  Theatre 

“INHERIT  THE  WIND” 

(National  Company)  starring  Melvyn  Douglas 
Now  playing  National  Theatre,  Washington,  D.C. 


Fifty- first  f^SSRlETT  Anniversary 


Wednesday,  January  9,  1957 


LAUGHS  HEARD  AROUND  THE  WORLD 

no  time  for  sergeants 


21st  WEEK! 

HER  MAJESTY’S  THEATRE 

Haymarkef  S.W.I. ' 


CONTINENTAL  PRODUCTIONS  PENDING 

Berlin,  Stuttgart,  Baden-Baden,  Nuremberg,  Dusseldorf,  Bonn,  Hanover,  Essen  Amsterdam,  Hague,  * 
Stockholm,  Gothenberg,  Norrkoplng,  Oslo,  Trondheim,  Bergen,  Paris,  Brussels,  Rome,  Milan,  Naples, 
Helsinki,  Copenhagen,  Mexico  City,  Buenos  Aires,  Sidney,  Tel  Aviv,  Melbourne,  Madrid,  Lisbon, 
Johannesburg,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Tokyo. 

Previous  Stands:  Vienna  (Theatre  In  The  Josefstadt),  Malmo  &  Upsata,  Sweden. 


Congratulations  %$RIE7Y 


PERCIVAL  BROWNE 

“BOY  FRIEND” 


CONTRIBUTE  TO  THE 


JEWISH  THEATRICAL  GUILD  OF  AMERICA,  INC. 


1564  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK  36,  N.  Y. 


Wednesday,  January  9,  1957 


Fifty- fir  at  Anniversary 


1936  -  ON  OUR  21st  ANNIVERSARY  -  1957 


PAriety 


THE 


SHIPSTADS  and  JOHNSON 

CREATORS  AND  ORIGINATORS  OF  THE  WORLD’S  FIRST  ICE  EXTRAVAGANZA 

NOW  PRESENTING 


mi 

r 


ft/ 


ICE  FOLLIES 

OF  1957 

N  O  W  0  N  TOUR 

20  CITIES  FROM  COAST-TO-COAST 


0— Pan  Pacific  Auditorium, 

7600  Beverly  Blvd.,  Lee  Angeles. 

7—  Denver  Coliseum,  East  46th  and 
-Humboldt,  -Denver. 

I— St.  Louis  Arena,  5700  Oakland  Ave., 
St.  Louis. 

J— The  Chicaga  Stadium,  1800  Madison 
Ave.,  Chicago. 

I— Olympia  Stadium,  5920  Grand 
River,  Detroit. 

5— Cincinnati  Gardens,  2250  Seymour 
Ave.,  Cincinnati 

8—  Sports  Arena,  Hershey. 

S— The  Arena,  Grove  St.  at  Orange, 
New  Haven. 

4— CHRISTMAS  VACATION. 

i.  13,  '57— The  Arena,  45th  and 
Market  Sts.,  Philadelphia. 

7— Madison  Square  Garden, 

48th  at  8th  Ave.,  New  York. 


1— Maple  Leaf  Gardens,  60  Carlton, 
Toronto. 

10— The  Forum,  2313  St.  Catherine  St., 
West,  -Montreal. 

,  24— Boston  Gartfens,  North  Station, 
Boston. 

.  10— The  Arena,  3700  Euclid  Ave.,* 
Cleveland. 

•.  17— Onondaga  County  War  Memorial, 
Syracuse. 

.  24— Community  War  Memorial, 

100  Exchange  St.,  Rochester. 

.  31— Memorial  Auditorium,  Buffalo. 

21— The  Arena,  2900  Dupont  Ave.,  So., 
Minneapolis. 

s  6-ANNUAL  VACATION. 

»  16— Civic  Ice  Arena,  4th,  North  and 
Mercer  Sts.,  Seattle 
1— Winterland,  Post  and  Steiner  Sts., 
San  Francisco. 


Home  Office  -  8600  MELROSE  AVE.,  LOS  ANGELES  46,  CALIFORNIA 


"Inherit  The  Wind" 


Fifty-first  fljSjTT  Anniversary 


Wednesday,  January  9,  1957 


BAUM-NEWBORN 

AGENCY  INC. 

Artists  Representatives 

743  FIFTH  AVENUE  * 

NEW  YORK  22 

MURRAY  HILL 

8-1380 

MARTIN  BAUM  .  .  . 

ABE  NEWBORN 

• 

DON  WOLFF . 

.  LEO  BOOKMAN 

A  Love  Story  by  PADDY  CHAYEFSKY 
Produced  and  Directed  by  JOSHUA  LOGAN 

with  GENA  ROWLANDS 

IUNE  WALKER  •  PATRICIA  BENOIT  •  LEE  PHILIPS 
MARTIN  BALSAM  •  NANCY  R.  POLLOCK  •  BETTY  WALKER 
EFFIE  AFTON  •  JOAN  CHAMBERS 

Sets  and  Lighting  by  JO  MIELZINER  •  Costumes  by  MOTLEY  •  Incidental  Music  by  LEHMAN  ENGEL 


Eves.:  Orch.  $5.75;  Loge  $4.60;  Bale.  $4.05,  3.45,  2.90,  2.30.  Mats.  Wed. 
and  Sat.:  Orch.  $4.05;  Loge  $3.45;  Bale.  $2.90,  2.30,  1.75.  Tax  Incl.  Please 
specify  alternate,  dates  and  enclose  a  stamped,  self-addressed  envelope. 

ANTA  THEATRE,  52nd  St.  West  of  B’way  •  Cl  6-6270 


Season’s  Greetings 


TO  ALL  MY  FRIENDS  IN  ENGLAND . . . 

AND  AMERICA 

HERMIONE  GINGOLD 


/ 


Wednesday,  January  1957 


mjiyfini  f^RlSfr  jfnnleertary 


ai7 


CONGRATULATIONS  FROM 


“DAMN  YANKEES” 

NEW  YORK  and  ON  TOUR 

o 

“THE  PAJAMA  GAME” 

ON  TOUR 

GEORGE  ABBOTT 
FREDERICK  BRISSON 
ROBERT  E.  GRIFFITH 
HAROLD  S.  PRINCE 


.  gifty-first  ' 


Anniversary 


.WtdnepAajy  ijaiwary.*?*,  - 1957 


"ONE  OF  THE  BEST  MU8ICAL8  OF 
THE  CENTURY."  —  Atkinson,  Times 

REX  .  JULIE 

HARRISON  ANDREWS 

Min  critics*  piuzk  musical 

Y  FAIR  LADY 

M;i  11  Orders  Filled.  Kvos.  8  :.'t0 :  $8.05,7.50,0.00,5.75, 
4.00.3.45,2.30.  Mats.  NVed.  &  Sot.'  2:30:  $4.00,4.05, 
3. 13.  2.90.  2.30.  Tax  Incl.  List  alternate  dates. 
MARK  HELUNGER  The*.,  51  6t.  W.  of  B’y 


Legit  Bits 


Herman  Rosse,  scenic  designer 
of  the  Paper  Mill  Playhouse,  Mil- 
burn,  N.  J.,  planed  Jan.  1  to  Greece 
to  do  research  on  the  fourth  cen¬ 
tury  B.  C.  Greek  Theatre. 

Bridget  Boland's  “The  Prisoner” 
is  current  at  the  Arena  Stage, 
Washington,  through  Jan.  20. 

Basil  Langtop  .  is  directing  a 
stock  revival  of  “Much  Ado  About 
Nothing”  for  the  Studebaker  Thea¬ 
tre,  Chicago. 

Max  Eisen,  doing  advance  pub¬ 
licity  in  Boston,  Philadelphia  and 


New  Haven  for  the  touring 
“Fanny,"  is  due  back  in  New  York 
late  this  month. 

All  proceeds  for  the  Jan.  15  pre¬ 
view  of  “Easter”  at  the  4th  Street 
Theatre,  N.  Y.,  will  be  turned  over 
to  the  International  Rescue  .  Com¬ 
mittee  for  Hungarian  Relief. 

Fanny  Bradshaw,  New  York 
speech  and  drama  coach,  has  been 
elected  to  the  board  of  governors 
of  the  Shakespeare  Memorial  The¬ 
atre,  Stratford-on-Avon,  England, 
making  her  one  of  the  few  Ameri¬ 
cans  to  have  received  that  distinc¬ 
tion. 

Kermit  Bloomgarden  has  bowed 


out  as  corproducer  with  film  direc¬ 
tor  William  Wyler  of  “The  Last 
Station,”  Eric  Remarque's  first 
play,  which  preemed  successfully 
in  Berlin  recently. 

“The  Strongest;”  a  play  by  G.  F. 
Reidenbaugh,  assistant  professor 
of  drama  at  Syracuse  U-,  is  sched¬ 
uled  for  Broadway  production  next 
April  by  Michael  Laurence  and 
Stephen  Richards. 

Siobhan  McKenna's  one-woman 
performance  of  “Hamlet”  will  not 
be  put  on  Jan.  22  at  the  next  spe¬ 
cial  matinee  to  be  given  by  the 
Greater  New  York  Chapter  of  the 
American  National  Theatre  Acad- 
|  erriy  at  the  Theatre  de  Lys,  N.  Y. 
The  presentation,  originally  sched¬ 
uled  for  that  date,  is  :  being  re¬ 
placed  by  Eva  Le  Galliene  soloing 
in  “An  Afternoon  of  Oscar  Wilde.” 


WORLD’S  GREATEST  ICE  SPECTACLES 
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•  J2th  •  HOLIDAY  ON  ICE  SHOWS,  INC. 

•  Great  §  '  _  ,  . 

•  Edition  \  Prodocers  of 

•  WORLD  . . 

•  famous  • 
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HOLIDAY 


MORRIS  CHAIFEN 

rrttHitf 


Featuring  THE  NUTCRACKER  ..<1  25  <jwKttrc.br  Acli 


ICE  VOGUES  of  1957 

HOLIDAY  ON  ICE,  INTERNATIONAL  (Europe)' 
HOLIDAY  ON  ICE,  CREAT  BRITAIN  (London) 
HOLIDAY  ON  ICE  IN  SOUTH  AMERICA 
HOLIDAY  ON  ICE  IN  THE  FAR  EAST 


BOOKING  INFORMATION 


A.  R.  GRANT 
1 442  Hoyden  Ave. 
Cleveland,  Ohio 
GLenville  1-6505 


JOHN  FIMLET 
1775  Broadway 
New  Yortc,  N.  Y. 
Circle  6-6660 


HOLIDAY  ON  ICE  SHOWS,  INC. 


Reich  Legiters  Stay 
Heme  and  See  World; 
Shows  From  All  Over 

Berlin. 

German  legit  is  on  an  interna¬ 
tional  kick  this  season.  Besides 
native  scripts,  U.  S.,  English,  Irish, 
French,  Italian,  Spanish  and  Scan¬ 
dinavian  plays  have  either  been 
produced  already  or  are  scheduled. 

American  entries  include  three 
current  Broadway  offerings,  “Diary 
of  Arlne  Frank,”  “Long  Day's 
Journey  Into  Night”  and  “Inherit 
the  Wind.”  Productions  of  “Diary” 
have  been  widespread  and  the  awed 
reaction  of  German  audiences  to 
the  play  has,  in  itself,  received  in¬ 
ternational  coverage.  Also  on  tap 
is  a  recent  Broadway  musical, 
“Pajama  Game.”  . 

Robert  Penn  Warren's  “All  the 
King's  Men,”  retitled  “Blood  on 
the  Moon”  in  Germany,  was  re¬ 
cently  given  an  experimental  pres¬ 
entation  by  the  Frankfurt  Munici¬ 
pal  Stages  in  a  factory  building  of 
a  dye  and  chemical  concern.  The 
play  has  been  moved  to  another 
theatre,  but  the  factory  innovation 
is  expected  to  be  repeated  else¬ 
where. 

English  and  Celtic  contributions 
include  the  late  James  M.  Barrie’s 
“Admirable  Crichton,”  Graham 
Greene’s  “Power  and  the  Glory,” 
Sean  O’Casey’s  “Red  Roses  for 
Me”  (also  produced  on  Broadway) 
and  Dylan  Thomas'  “Under  Milk- 
wood.”  “Hamlet”  is  also  getting 
widespread  revival,  while  “Uni¬ 
corn  From  the  Stars,”  by  William 
Butler  Yeats,  and  other  short  plays 
are  also  being  offered. 

French  playwrights  represented 
are  Jean  Giradoux,  Paul  Claudel, 
Jean  Anouilh  and  Jean-Paul  Sar¬ 
tre.  The  Italian  lineup  includes 
Pirandello,  Goldoni  and  Levi, 
while  the  Scandinavian  roster 
takes  in  Helgesson’s  “Tower  of 
Babel”  and  Kjell  Abell's  “Writing 
On  the  Wall.”  Spanish  playwright 
Frederico  Garcia  Lorca  is  also  due 
for  representation,  while  Switzer¬ 
land’s  Frederich  Duerenmatt’s  “Old 
Lady’s  Visit”  has  been  given  sev¬ 
eral  scattered  productions. 

German  playwrights  are  also 
getting  in  their  licks.  Entries  in¬ 


clude  Berthold  Brecht’s  “Life  of 
Galileo  Galilei,”  Erich  Maria  Re¬ 
marque’s  “The  Last  Station,”  Peter 
Hirche’s  “Triumph  in  1,000  Years,” 
Kurt  Goetz’  “Nothing  New  From 
Hollywood,”  Richard  Beer-Hoff- 
mann’s  “Young  David,”  Hans  Holt’s 
“Heart  Specialist”  and  Stephan 
Andres'  “And  Zeus  Smiles.” 


Fred  Sohang,  prexy  of  Columbia 
Artists  Management  and  Mrs. 
Schang  returned  from  a  holiday 
vacation  in  Jamaica  and  Puerto 
Rico  where  they  were  joined  by 
Aaron  Richmond,  vet  Boston  im¬ 
presario,  and  his  wife. 


for  THEATRICAL  FOLK 


CHEERFUL 

wo***  \  ROOMS  EM 
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■HOUSEKEEPING 


48th  St.,  West. of  Bway 
Circle 


Pp*H^^49th  St.,  West  ef  Bway 
Vv,  .  Circle  6-5252 


PROFESSIONAL  CARDS  HONORED 

Theatrical  and  TV  Make  Up  •  All. 
Leading  Cosmetic  Lines  •  Imported 
&  Domestic  Perfumes  •  Distinctive 
Fountain  Service. 

FREE  DELIVERY  OPEN  SUNDAYS 
"The  Drug  Store  of  the  Stars" 

HADLEY  REXALL  DRUGS 

1161  6th  Ave./  Cor.  46  St.,  NEW  YORK 
Telephone  PLaza  7-0023 


‘A  MASTERPIECE!’ 


NEW  YORK,  N.  Y.  j  CLEVELAND,  OHIO  |  MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN  CORAL  GABIES,  FLA.  1  PARIS,  FRANCE  !  LONDON  W  !,  ENGLAND 

177*  BROADWAY  !  144  7  HAYDEN  AVE  j  373  PLYMOUTH  Bl  DC  '500  DOUGLAS  RD  Cl  ARIDGE  HOUl  1  '7  51RAHON  5'  mayiaiI' 
e  6  ■  8e>60  Glcnv.iip  1  0505  i  Mom  605$  6  7  4 ’■  8  ,  (ABIE  ADDRES5  hOl'CE  • 


“ONE  OF  THE  GREAT 
DRAMAS  OF  ANY  TIME!’’ 

—CHAPMAN,  New* 

“STUNNING  THEATRICAL 
EXPERIENCE!" 

— KERR,  Htrald  Tribune 

“MAGNIFICENT  AND 
.  SHATTERING!” 

—WATTS,  Pott 

“EMOTIONALDYNAMITE!” 

— COLEMAN ,  Mirror 

“MAGNIFICENT!” 

— McCLAIN ,  Journal-Amoriean 

“A  TRIUMPH!” 

— DONNELLY,  Wor/d-Tefe.  A  Sun 


MARCH  *ELDRIDGE, 
EUGENE  O’NEILL’S 


Directed  by  JOS6  QUINTERO 

JASON  ftOBARDS,  ^BRADFORD  DILLMAN 
Katherine  Role. 

MAIL  ORDERS  FILLED  FOR  20  WEEKS 

Mon.  thru  Sat.  Eveo.  at.7i30  (No  Maf. 
Peril. )t  Orch.  $6.90,  Bale.  $5.75,  4.60, 
4.05,  3.45;  2nd  Bale.  $2.90.  Tax  Incl. 
Pleat#  list  2  or  more  alternate  dateo  and 
enclose  itampod,  oolf-addreiied  envelope. 

HELEN  HAYES  THEA.,  46  St  W.  of  B'y 
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ROBERT  fRYER  $  n<  LAWRENCE  OARR 


235  Wut  44th  St,  NEW  YORK  36 


CONGRATULATIONS 

Robert  Fryer  and  Lawrence  Carr 


m&t* 


Memo  from 

BETTY  LEE  HUNT 


To:  THE  NEW  THEATRE  COMPANY 

Attention:  JACK  FARREN,  NOAH  JACOBS,  IRA  CIRKER 

and 

*"TAKE  A  GIANT  STEP" 


I’m  proud  to  be  associated  with  your  bold  and 
successful  first  venture  in  theatre  producing.  Thanks 
for  giving  to  the  theatre  a  new  director,  new  stars  and 
a  new  producing  team. 

May  we  continue  as  successfully  through  the 
years  with  new  ideas  and  new  theatre. 

Your  press  agent, 


*now  entering  our  15th  smash  week  at  the  Jan  Hus 
House  (351  E.  74th  ). 


“WONDERFUL  MUSICAL” 

— Winchell 


JULE  STYNE  and  GEORGE  GILBERT 

(In  Atioc.  with  Letter  Osterman,  ir.) 
present 

WITH  , 

TniWiB-MiSIiKTiflo 


<,KMMKDAyiS^ 


KAY  MEDFORD 

OLGA  JAMES 
and 

LEW  PARKER 


Book  by 

JOSEPH  STEIN  &  WILL  GLICKMAN 

Music  and  Lyrics  by 

JERRY  BOCK,  LARRY  HOLOFCENER  &  GEORGE  WEISS 

Production  Designed  by  OLIVER  SMITH 
Costume*  Designed  by  ROBERT  MACKINTOSH 
Lighting  by  Peggy  Clark 
Entire  Production  Staged  by 

JACK  DONOHUE 


BROADWAY  THEATRE,  Broadway  &  53rd  Street,  N.  Y.  1 9 


Fifty-fimt  PSSXEFy  Anniversary 


CHATTER 


Hollywood 


Jack  Lawton  retired  as  Universal 
location  manager  after  40  years  at 
studip. 

American  Cinema  Editors  held 
annual,  election  of  officers  Jan.  8. 

Charles  Coburn  planed  to  Lon¬ 
don. 

Gia  Seala  filed  for  U.S.  citizen¬ 
ship. 

David  S.  Garber  resigned  as 
general  manager  of  Kling  Studios. 

Palm  Springs 

By  Alice  Scully 

( Tel  4077) 

Not  one  arrest  over  New  Year’s. 

All  niteries  began  the  year  okay, 
Chi  Chi’s  having  capacity  with  Ben 
Blue  and  Co.,  Joanne  Gilbert,  Chop 
Chop  and  Charlene. 

Bob  and  Andrea"  Leeds  Howard 
played  up  color  tv  of  Rose  Bowl  for 
their  Howard  Manor  guests. 

Harry  Gould,  Lucille  and  boys 
blowing  for  frigid  Manhattan  after 
three  weeks  of  perfect  weather. 

Irwin  Schuman,  guesting  Liber- 
ace  personally  for  his  stint  at  Chi 
Chi’s^— George,  Jane  and  Seymours 
going  on  to  La  Quinta. 

George  Murphy  Smoke-Treed 
before  heading  for  D.C,  to  emcee 
inaugural  show  for  Ike. 

Greg  Bautzer,  prez  of  now  billed 
Marion  Davies’  Desert  Inn,  spends 
his  time  around  Charlie  Farrell’s 
Racquet  club. 

Jeff  Chandler  bought  a  house  at 
Rancho  Mirage,  from  pitchman  Art 
Linkletter  whose  dough  is  in  the 
development. 


Hugo  Claus’  new  J>lay,  “Song  Of 
The  Murderer,”  will  be  performed 
next  March  by  the  Rotterdams 
Toneel. 

First  Italian-Dutch  co-produc¬ 
tion,  “Sil  The  Beachcomber,”  will 
start  next  spring. 


Barcelona 


Amsterdam 


By  Hans  Saaltink 
{121  Pythagorasstraat,  Amsterdam) 

A  new  play  by  Dutch  poet-play¬ 
wright  Ed  Hoomik,  “Water”  in¬ 
spired  by  the  flood  of  1953,  will  be 
produced  by  the  Nederlandse  Com- 
edie  next  season.  It  was  awarded 
the  Van  der  Vies  prize. 

The  Haagse  Comedie  performed 
Hugh  Mills’  thriller,  “The  House 
By  The  Lake.” 

Albert  Husson’s  comedy,  “Les 
Paves  Du  Ciel,”  directed  by  Peter 
Holland,  at  the  Rotterdams  Toneel. 

The  Nederlands  Ballet  invited 
foreign  choreographers  to  rehearse 
ballets  for  its  company.  David 
Liahine  will  rehearse  “Graduation 
Ball,”  “Creation  Of  The  World” 
arid  Serge  Grigoriev  Fokine’s  bal¬ 
let,  “Le  Carnaval.” 

Film  producer  Hans  Boekman, 
who  scored  with  his  “Ciske  The 
Rat,”  at  Venice  Film  Festival  in 
1955,  plans  to  make  a  new  film, 
“Kleren  Maken  De  Man.” 

Belgian  author  and  playwright 


By  Joaquina  C.  Vidal-Gomis 

( Angli  43;  Tel  240018) 

The  Liceo  has  the  modern  pre¬ 
sentation  of  the  opera,  “Boris 
Goudunov.” 

The  Calderon  musical  show  is 
“Patio  of  Stars.” 

Harrison  and  Kossi  on  ice  rink 
at  the  Emporium  nitery. 

Beba  Rosalini  at  Bolero  nitery 
as  well  as  Pearl  Primus  and  Co. 

Mary  Santpere  at  the  Apolo  with 
the  show,  “Fountains  of  Love.” 

Paco  Martinez  Soria  at  the  Talia 
with  the  new  comedy,  “The  Sec¬ 
ond  Husband.” 


Ralph  Ellison  is  finishing  a  novel 
at  the  American  Academy. 

Melton  Davis  is  awaiting  spring 
publication  of  his  book  about  Rome 
by  Putnam’s;  meanwhile  he  is 
using  Rome  as  the  setting  for  a 
new  novel. 

Ettore  Maria  Margadonna  finish¬ 
ing  script  of  “Santo  Cowboy”  for 
Joe  Mankiewicz,  which  may  be 
shot  here  next  sumrrier. 

Dawn  Addams  will  star  in  Shaw’s 
“The  Millionairess,”  first  produc¬ 
tion  of  new  English-speaking  Thea¬ 
tre  Club  opening  at  Marguita  The¬ 
atre. 

Jean  Negulesco  off  for  N.Y.  with 
completed  print  of  “Boy  On  A 
Dolphin”  accompanied  by  his  wife. 

Yvonne  Menard  denied  reports 
that  she  will  retire  from  Toto 
revue,  “Beside  the  Point,”  because 
of  illness. 


Melbourne  Jan.  7  tmde&  the  Lee 
Gordon  tent.  Sydney-  run  follows. 

J.  C.  Williamson  will  debut  “The 
Pajama  Game”  in  Melbourne  early 
this  year.  Aussie  choreographer 
Betty  Pounder  is  now  in  N.  Y. 
studying  routines. 

David  Martin  is  readying  some 
top  shows  for  here  in  1957.  He’s 
just  waiting  to  get  performers’ 
okay  in  N.  Y,  and  London. 

J.  Arthur  Rank  will  have  his 
cameras  turning  early  in  January 
on  “Robbery  Under  Arms,”  local 
classic  starring  Peter  Finch. 

Following  the  big  success  coast- 
to-coast  with  “Rock  Around  Clock,” 
Columbia  will  release  over  the 
Greater  Union  Theatres  chain,  an¬ 
other  of  same  type,  “Don’t  Knock, 
Rock.” 


JlericoCity. 


By  Pete  Mayer 
( 189000— Ttalpan-^284) 


Vienna 


By  Emil  W.  Maass 

(Grosse  Schiffgasse  1  A;  Tel 
A45045) 

Georg  Cziffra,  Hungarian  refu¬ 
gee,  pianist,  inked  or  concerts  in 
Paris  and  London. 

Academy  Theatre  prepping 
O’Neill’s  “Journey”  with  Joseph 
Gluecksmann  directing. 

Janina  Szarvas  and  Gyula  Fue- 
leki,  Hungarians  inked  by  Volks- 
opera  for  “Annie  Get  Your  Gun.” 

Spanish  thrush  Nati  Mistral  is 
star  of  Ronacher  variety  show. 

City  of  Vienna  earmarked  $1,- 
500,000  for  cultural  purposes. 

Fire  destroyed  Vienola  disk  fac¬ 
tory. 

EFO  Film  company  in  Graz, 
Styria,  completed  a  series  of  for¬ 
eign  tourist  trade  pictures. 

Reported  that  largest  Austrian 
bank  will  buy  Wien  Film. 

O’Neill's  “Touch  of  a  Poet”  will 
have  its  German  language  preem 
during  Salzburg  festival  season. 


Scotland 


Australia 


By  Eric  Gorrick 

(Film  House,  25 la  Pitt  St.  Sydney) 

Jack  Haley  and  his  Comets  due 
here  Jan.  17  under  Lee  Gordon 
management  via  Stadium  loop.  . 

Jessie  Matthews  preemed  here 
Dec.  29  in  “Janus”  under  J.  C.  Wil¬ 
liamson  management. 

Harry  Wren  is  scoring  in  Sydney 
with  an  oldtime  vaude  setup  at 
Tivoli  via  arrangement  with  David 
Martin. 

Classical  Troupe  of  China  wind¬ 
ing  up  a  brief  Melbourne  run  under 
the  Garnet  Carroll-Williamson 
management. 

Harlem  Globetrotters  replayed 


3tt  jWemortam 
1956 


BORIS  CHARSKY 
GEORGE  DUNN 

WILLIAM  GRAHAM  FEAD 
MAE  FROHMAN 

E.  LENWOOD  HARDY 
GILMAN  HASKELL 

EDWARD  A.  JOHNSON 
JOHN  HENRY  MEARS 


ASSOCIATION  OF  THEATRICAL  PRESS  AGENTS  AND  MANAGERS 


Manuel  Alonzo  here  from  Havana 
to  sign  new  Cuban-Mex  inter-union 
pact. 

Dolores  del  Rio  dickering  for 
local  legit  rights  to  Jean  Anohuils’ 
“The  Savage.” 

Orlando  Ramos  of  the  N.Y. 
Puerto  Rico  theatre  in  to  sign  up 
some  talent  for  1957. 

Pix  comics  ClaviUazo  and  Re- 
sortes  to  duet  for  first,  time  in  the 
Calderons'  “Beggars  Union.” 

200  STIC  technicians  signing  a 
work  contract  with  the  new 
America  Studios,  which  specializes 
in  tv. 

Pic  megger  Alfredo  Crevenna  to 
direct  the  legiter,  “The  Judgement 
of  Jesus.” 

Robert  Parrish  and  Don  Gardner 
in  from  L.A.  to  work  on  first  film 
to  be  shot  at  the  new  Tijuana 
studios. 

Starlet  Lilia  GUizar  getting  a 
Paramount  screen  test  based  on 
her  thesping  in  latin  version  of 
“The  Boy  Friend.” 

There  were  72  legit  shows  here 
during  1958,  according  to  the  local 
theatre  federation. 

Yma  Sumac,  recording  two  songs 
for  producers  Gomez  Muriel  and 
Alfonso  Patino  Gomez  at  Tepeyac 
Studios. 


.Wednesday*  January  %  1957 


RY.Ive’SeDoul 
“  As  Crowds  ‘Shop’ 


By  Gordon  Irving 

(Glasgow:  Kilvin  1590) 

Jimmy  Logan,  Scot  comedian, 
doing  tv  show  for  juves  from  stage 
of  Alhambra  Theatre,  Glasgow. 

“Best  Things  in  Life  Are  Free” 
(20th)  at  La  Scala,  Glasgow,  for 
holiday  season. 

Jim  Poole,  Edinburgh  exhib,  re¬ 
viving  two  Scot  oldies,  “Flood- 
tide”  and  “Whisky  Galore.”' 

.  Fred  Lukar  is  new  manager  of 
Empress  Theatre,  Glasgow. 

More  cinema  shutterings  blamed 
on  tele. 

“Fol-De-Rols”  group  at  Lyceum, 
Edinburgh,  with  Kathleen  West, 
Leslie  Crowther,  Stewart  & 
Mathew,  Peter  Felgates  and  Jimmy 
Green. 

“King  and  I”  legiter  opened  at 
King’s,  Glasgow,  to  enthusiastic 
reviews. 

“Battle  of  River  Plate,”  Rank 
pic  shown  at  recent  London  Royal 
Performance,  did  two  weeks  at 
Odeon,  Glasgow. 

Jimmy  Shand  and  Scot  Dance 
Band  playing  for  dancers  on  last 
BBC-TV  program  of  1956. 


LAWRENCE  M.  KLEE 
Lawrence  M.  Klee,  42,  television 
and  radio  writer,  died  of  a  heart 
attack  at  Westport,  Conn.,  Jan.  1. 
A  writer  for  such  shows  as  “Mr. 
and  Mrs.  North,”  “Fat  Man,”  “The 
Chase,”  and  “The  Clock,”  he  also 
created  and  wrote  the  “Man 
Against  Crime”  video  scripts.  He 
broke  into  radio  writing  while  at 
the  U.  of  Wisconsin  where  he  was 
a  pre-med  student. 

Klee  also  wrote  the  narration  for 
the  film,  “The  Roosevelt  Story,” 
and  at  one  time  was  honored  by  the 
Treasury  Dept,  for  his  work  on 
their  programs. 

Survived  by  wife,  daughter  and 
a  son. 

ROBERT  SENSENDERFER 
Robert  E.  P.  Sensenderfer,  73, 
dean  of  Philadelphia’s  drama  critics 
and  retired  sports  editor  of  The 
Philadelphia  Bulletin,  died  Jan.  2 
in  Ivyland,  Bucks  County,  Pa.  Sen¬ 
senderfer,  who' covered  legit  arid 
sports  for  approximately  50  years, 
had  been  sports  editor  of  The 
Bulletin  from  1922-1937. 

In  1948,  he  retired  from  active 
daily  work,  but  continued  as  drama 
critic  for  The  Bulletin.  He  was  the 
son  of  the  late  John  Phillips  Jen¬ 
kins  Sensenderfer,  an  outfielder 
for  the  first  organized  professional 
baseball  team  in  Philadelphia,  the 
Philadelphia  Athletics  of  1871. 

MAXINE  V.  WILLARD 
Maxine  V.  Brown  Willard,  59, 
musical  comedy  singer  and  pioneer 
radio  performer,  died  Dec.  27  in 
Oakland,  Cal.  A  native  of  Denver, 
Mrs.  Willard  appeared  on  Broad¬ 
way  in  such  shows  of  the  1920s  as 
“No,  No,  Nanette”  and  “Plain 
Jane.” 

Her  husband  survives. 

ADOLPH  LUND 
Adolph  Lund,  49,  an  attorney 
who  represented  the  Shubert  in¬ 
terests,  died  Dec.  31  in  New  York 
after  a  brief  illness. 

Survived  by  wife,  two  sons  and  a 
daugher. 


New  Year’s  Eve,  per  usual,  sold 
out  in  the  bulk  of  the  representa¬ 
tive  spots.  Major  hotels  put  up  the 
SRO  signs  somewhat,  ahead  of  the. 
niteries.  The.  streets  of  Manhattan 
were  crowded  on  the  big  night,  as 
is  usual  every  Eve  when  the  weath¬ 
er  was  right. 

However,  as  has  been  the  case 
for  several  years,  the  sellouts  came 
at  almost  the  last  minute.  This, 
the  bonifaces  say,  is  the  result  of 
shopping.  When  prices  are  first 
posted — in  a  range  up  to  $25  in 
the  top  spots — the  bulk  of  the  cafe-: 
going  public  feel  that  there’s  a 
more  inexpensive  way  to  celebrate 
the  big  night.  The  first  assignment 
is  to  seek  a  house  party,  apd  fail¬ 
ing  to  come  through  with  one,  they 
start  shopping  for  cafes. 

Operator  logic  continues  with 
the  premise  that  the  amusement- 
seeker  thinks  the  smaller  clubs 
might  be  cheaper.  However,  com¬ 
parisons  indicate  that  the  small 
nabe  spots  charged  almost  as  much 
as  th  cheaper  tiers  at  the  Latin 
Quarter  or  the  Conacabana,  and 
thus  they  wait  for  the  last-minute 
rush  to  fill  up  entirely.  There’s 
turnaway  business  after  the  SRO 
is  first  posted. 

With  the  heavy  crowds  in  Times 
Square,  those  seeking  admission  to 
the  niteries  were  heavier  than  us¬ 
ual  during  the  latter  part  of  the 
night.  However,  doormen  stopped 
the  bulk  of  them  with  the  info 
that  there  were  no  vacancies.  The 
smaller  rooms  such  as  the  Blue 
Angel  and  Ruban  Bleu  also  did 
handsomely.  The  Ruban  used  the 
downstairs  adjunct  as  well  'as  the 
upstairs  room  for  capacity  busi¬ 
ness.  The  show  worked  both 
rooms. 

Unusual  for  New  York  were  the 
sizeable  turnouts  of  showfolk  (1) 
at  the  New  Year’s  eve  preem  of 
Lena  Horne  at  the  Waldorf-Astoria 
and  (2)  the  subsequent  follow- 
through  at  The  Lambs,  marking 
the  first  time  that  that  traditional 
male  stronghold  of  theatrical  clubs 
permited  femmes  for  the  occasion. 
About  a  month  ago  the  rules  were 
relaxed  for  members’  wives  for 
cocktails  and  dinner — as  part  of 
the  exchequer  resuscitation  pro¬ 
gram — and  was  marked,  early  in 
December,  with  a  gala  for  the  Old 
Vic  Company,  which  Lambs’  shep¬ 
herd  William  Gaxton  hosted. 

The  Waldorf,  like  most  major 
hotels,  caters  to  the  mass  hoopla, 
but  the  management  had  invited 
certain  VIP  press  and  show  people 
for  the  opening  of  Miss  Horne, 
hence  the  strong  cross-section  of 
non-“civilians”  at  her  premiere. 

MARRIAGES 

Virginia  M.  Fletcher  to  Erskine 
Caldwell,  Reno,  Jan.  1  He’s  the 
author. 

Constance  Smith  to  Araldo  di 
Crollalanza,  San  Marino,  Dec.  20. 
Bride’s  an  Irish  film  actress;  he’s 
an  Italian  journalist. 

Jane  Connell,  who  appeared  in 
the  recently-closed  Broadway  pro¬ 
duction  of  “New  Faces  of  1956,” 
has  taken  the  role  of  Mrs.  Pea- 
chum  in  “Threepenny  Opera”  at 
the  Theatre  de  Lys,  N.  Y. 


In  Loving  Memory 


CHARLES  V.  YATES 

January  9,  1955 


REGGIE,  HARRIET.  STEVE,  JACK 


IN  LOVING  MEMORY 


HARRY  VON  TILZER 

July  8.  1872— Jan.  10,  1946 


BROTHER  HAROLD 
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Federal  Trade  Commission  Eyeing 


4 


The  Federal  Trade  Commission 
is  "now  in  the  midst  of  “looking 
into”  certain  “surrender  of  rights” 
by  contestants  on  one  or  more  quiz 
shows  aired  nationally.  The  in¬ 
terest  of  the  FTC  in  this  connec¬ 
tion  is  figured  to  take  precedence 
over  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission  for  all  practical  pur¬ 
poses.  This  view  argues  that  the 
FTC  would  be  more  directly  con¬ 
cerned  because  it  was  established 
(by  Congress,  some  42  years  ago) 
to  pursue  .activities  relating  to  un¬ 
fair  competition,  deceptive  prac¬ 
tices,  false  advertising,  price  dis¬ 
crimination/  monopolies  and  kin¬ 
dred  fields  of  investigation.  But 
the.  FCC'  is  figured  to  be  similarly 
.interested,  though  perhaps  lacking 
.the  “policing”  powers  of  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Trade  Commission  except  that 
inherent  in  licensing  and  renewals, 

-  The  FTC’s  specific  concern  turns 
on  .  a  “release”  signed  by  contest¬ 
ants  before  their  appearance  on 
“The  Big  Surprise,”  NBC-TV  Tues¬ 
day  night  quizzer  packaged  by 
Entertainment  Productions  Inc. 
and  generally  known  as  a  show  on 
which  a  successful  contestant  can 
win  $100,000.  •  The  specific  re¬ 
lease  believed  to  be  under  scrutiny 
is  the  one  purportedly  signed  by 
(Miss)  Dale  Logue,  styling  her  adr 
dress  at  the  time  (about  last  sum¬ 
mer)  as  5820  So,  Van  Ness,  L.  A. 
(Los  Angeles)  47,  Calif.  Miss  Logue 
appeared*  last  fall  as  a  contestant 
on  “Big  Surprise.”  In  a  suit  brought 
(Continued  on  page  75) 

Brussels  Sprouts 
’58  World’s  Fair; 
U.S.  in  a  Debut’ 

Brussels  shapes  as  an  interna¬ 
tional  show  biz  centre  during  the 
World’s  Fair  to  be  held  in  that 
Belgian  city  starting ‘April  17  and 
continuing  to  Oct.  19,  in  1958. 
Present  blueprints  call  for  festivals 
and  exhibits  from  virtually  every 
show  biz  field. 

Slated  for  .the  Brussels  expo 
(Continued  on  page  66) 
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Wynne?  Miller  First  Actress 
Ever  to  Perform  at  Lambs 

Lambs  Club’s1  84-yeat-old  mas¬ 
culine  rule,  which  was-  recently 
broken  by.  the  .admission  of  women 
guests  for  dinner  on  the  ground 
floor,  is  being  further  dented  later 
this  month  when*  two  actresses,  i 
Wynne  Miller  (romantic  lead)  and  j 
Grany  O’Malley  (character)  appear 
in  the  club  theatre  upstairs.  Here¬ 
tofore,  dame  roles,  have  been 
played  drag  at.  Lambs  Washes*  and 
other  entertainments.  * 

Lambs  400-seat  auditoriiim  will 
.(Continued  On  payg* 


Mobile  Boxoffice 

San  Francisco,  Jan.  15. 

First  mobile  boxoffice  in  the 
U.  S.  probably  will  open  in  Los 
Angeles  next  month,  according 
to  Bill  Doll,  national  publicist 
for  “Around  the  World  in  80 
Days,”  who  was  here  with 
Mike  Todd  last  weekend. 

Doll  said  Todd  plans  to  buy 
either  a  station  wagon  or  hook 
a  trailer  to  a  car,  record  an 
“80  Days”  pitch  and  send  mo¬ 
bile  boxoffice  to  plant  en¬ 
trances  in  industrial  areas. 
Reservations  would  be  made 
by  radiophone  to  theatre  box- 
office.  If  plan  works,  Doll  said, 
it’ll  be  put  into  operation  in 
other  cities. 


Dames  Got  It, 
French  Male 
Appeal  Blah. 

France  seems  4o  have  plenty  of 
young  actresses,  but  it  suffers  from 
a  shortage  of  attractive  male  leads, 
vet  French  producer  Michel  Safra 
said  in  New  York  last  week. 

Situation,  he  explained,  causes 
easting  problems  and  in  addition  is 
a  handicap  abroad  where  France  is 
trying  hard  to  expand  its  export 
markets. 

Safra  noted  that,  as  a  result  of 
the  paucity  of  male  leads,  the  same 
people  were  being  used  over  and 
over  again.  Stars  in  France,  he 
said,  opcasionally  get  participa¬ 
tions,  but  more  often  it’s  the  direc¬ 
tors  who  cut  in  on  the  pie.  In  fact; 
he  said,  if  the  director  has  a  name, 
he  can  be  more  of  a  draw  in  France 
than  the  stars. 


HOTEL  LOBBY  FOR  BOXING 


Ryan  at  St.  Paul  Used  as  Gym  For 
Training  Pugs 


St.  Paul,  Jan.  15. 

Showmanship  in.  a  new  form' 
made  its  Twin  Cities  appearance 
during  the  promotion  for  the  Del 
Flanagan  arid  Jini  Hegerle  boxing 
bout  when  part  of  the  main  lobby 
of  a  loop  St.  Paul  hotel,  the  Ryan,, 
was  turned  .  into  ,  a  boxing  gym 
where  the  fighters  went  through 
their  full-scale  training  stunts. 

As  far  as ‘is1  known,  it’s  a  brand' 
new  and  novel  idea — this  promoter 
Jack  Raleigh's. .  brainchild.  Stunt 
garnered  much  newspaper  publicity 
land  word^jf-mouth  as  well  as 
bringing-  the  pubic  closer  to  the 
bout.  Among  other  things*  it  led 
to  many  people  seeing  boxers  in 
the  flesh  for  the  first  time  and  is 
believed  to  have  stimulated  attend¬ 
ance. 


NO  ROYALTIES 
ON  TICKET  ICE' 

By  HOBE  MORRISON 

Prevailing  complaints  against 
the  high  price  of  tickets  to  Broad¬ 
way  hits  and  recurring  mutter- 
ings,  official  and  otherwise,  against 
the  perennial  Broadway  ticket¬ 
scalping  "evil”  never  get  any¬ 
where..  The  reason,  though  simple, 
escapes  general  notice  but  amounts 
.to  this:  the  Broadway  legitimate 
theatre  is  not  obeying  the  law  of 
supply  and  demand.  Its  black  mar¬ 
ket  is  a  direct  result. 

Something  else  that  is  practical¬ 
ly  never  mentioned  out  loud  but 
is  a  key  explanation  to  “ice”  (eu¬ 
phemism  for  broker  bribes  to  box- 
office  treasurers!  are  the  notori¬ 
ously  low  wages  paid  ticket  sellers, 
who  are  also  off  payroll  when  the 
theatre  is  dark.  If  theatre  owners 
or  lessees  compensated  their  box- 
office  men  adequately  they  could 
then  perhaps  insist  upon,  and  have 
some  hope  of  enforcing,  an  “hon¬ 
est”  system. 

Those  who  know  the  facts  of 
Broadway  best  think  that  the  scalp¬ 
ing  evil  will  end  when,  and  only 
when,  those  in  the  theatre  itself 
who  are  directly  “cheated”  by  the 
“ice”  decide  to  act.  Every  star, 
author,  composer,  stage  director, 
designer  or  other  person  who  is 
partly  or  wholly  on  percentage 
against  the  gross  is  cheated  as  to 
the  differential  between  the  offi¬ 
cial  Capacity  of  the  house  and 
what  the  public  actually  paid  for 
tickets. 

Hence  the  growing  view  that 
the  existing  setup  violates  the  law 
of  supply  and  demand,  spawning 
abuses  to  a  degree  amounting  to 
economic  anarchy. 

Tickets  for  Broadway  shows  are 
priced  arbitrarily  according  to  an 
utterly  antiquated  tradition,  in¬ 
stead  of  actual  demand  value.  The 
result  is  that  over-priced  tickets 
(for  medium-popularity  shows)  go 
unsold,  while  the  under-priced 
ones  (for  smash  hits)  are  pushed 
into  illegal  channels. 

Scalpers  make  a  killing,  which 
they  share  (in  the  form  of  “ice”) 
(Continued  on  page  70) 


Declares  War  on  Texas 

London,  Jan.  15. 

John  Gordon,  editor  of  the 
London  Sunday  Express,  has 
taken  another  swipe  against 
dollar  payments  for  American 
film  imports  in  retaliation  to 
the  “cold,  harsh,  economic 
war”  launched  on  Britain  by 
the  Texas  oil  companies. 

In  his  own  weekly  column 
he  suggests  that  Britain 
should  answer  the  Texas  dec¬ 
laration  of  economic  war  by; 
suspending  the  export  of  dOJk 
lads  to  pay  for  Hollywood 
films,  which,  he  said,  amount* 
ed  to  $20,000,000  in  the  first : 
nine  months  of  last  year.  Ho 
also  proposes  that  purchases 
of  Virginian  tobacco  should  be 
cut  for  the  same  reason. 


Booz,  Allen,  Hamilton  Chief  Named 
RCA  Prexy  As  Folsom’s  Successor 


Leo's  Shoulder  Stars 

Should  the  Metro  studio 
decide  to  make  a  series  of  pic¬ 
tures  dealing  with  the  U.  S. 
armed  services,  it  should  have 
no  difficulty  whining  the  sup¬ 
port  of  its  proposed  new 
board  of  directors,  Included 
are  three  former  officials  of 
the  armed  services, 

To  wit:  former  Secretary  of 
Defense  Louis  A.  Johnson, 
former  Secretary  of  the  Army 
Frank  Pace  Jr.,  and  former 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  John 
L.  Sullivan. 


N.Y.  Palace  On  A 


In  Liberace  Woo 

Deal  is  on  for  Liberace  to  play 
the  Palace,  N.  Y.,  two-a-day  start¬ 
ing  April  20  for  four  weeks  and 
options.  It  would  be  Liberace’s  first 
appearance  in  New  York  since  his 
stand  at  Madison  Square  Garden 
a  couple  of  years  ago.  pianist-sing¬ 
er-  has  been  touring  ty  arenas  and, 
of  course,  has  been  on  his  filmed 
television  series  for  several  years. 

For  a  while, 'Liberace  was  the 
hottest  boxoffice  item  in  the  coun¬ 
try,  having  gotten  a  tremendous 
buildup  via  video.  He  holds  the 
record  at  Madison  Square  Garden 
for  a  one-man  show,  having  scored 
about  $60,000  for  a  single  night. 

Meanwhile,  booker  Dari  Friendly 
has  set  the  show  for  the  Jerry 
Lewis  display  beginning  Feb.  7. 
Opening  will  be  the  Seven  Ashtons, 
Aron  &  Broderick  in  the  deuce, 
Ghiquita  &  Johnson,  Eydie  Gome, 
(Continued  on  page  75) 


GLOBETROTTERS'  BOXOFFICE 


Basketball-With-Vaudeville  Nearly 
'  $11,000  In*  Omaha  *  * 


Omaha,  Jan.  15. 

For  the  fourth*  year  *  in  a  •  row, 
Abe  Sapersteiri's  Harlem  Globe¬ 
trotters  basketball  tricksters 
proved °a  b.o:  goldmine  at  Ak-Sar- 
Beri  Coliseum  last  week  (6).  The 
hoopsters,  featuring  Meadowlark 
Lemon  this  year  in  place  of  Goose 
Tatum,  lured  5,081  paid  for  a  gross 
of  nearly  $11,000. 

Globetrotters’  variety  acts,  used 
before  game  and  during  halftime, 
included  Ray  Wilbert,  hoop  Manip¬ 
ulator;  Bennie  Shlngtzer,  baton 
;  tWf$$¥;  Bernie  Burket  and  Richard 
ping  pong  artists;  Jimmy 
Gaiter  and  Yvonne,,  trampoline; 
Jackie,  equilibrist;  and  the  Tong 
Brothers,  acrobats. 


The  Radio  Carp,  of  America,  In 
a  move  which  took  American  in¬ 
dustry  by  surprise,  yesterday 
(Tues.)  elected  a  new  president  to 
succeed  Frank  M.  Folsom.  Desig¬ 
nated  as  the  oe#  head  of  the 
$1,250,000,000  empire  is  John  L, 
Bums,  the  senior  partner  of  Booz, 
Allen  &  Hamilton,  the  manage¬ 
ment  consultant  firm  which  has 
been  playing  a  key  role  over  the 
past  year  in  the  reorganization  (for 
the  second  time)  of  RCA’s  broad¬ 
casting  arm— the  National  Broad* 
casting  Co. 

Folsom  will  remain  with  the 
company,  becoming  chairman  of 
the  executive  committee  \  of  the 
board,  with  David  Sarrioff  contin¬ 
uing  as  board  chairman  and  chief 
executive  officer.  In  addition  to 
his  prexy  status,  Burps,  who  is  48, 
becomes  a  director  of  RCA. 

.  Folsom’s  resignation  was  at  hie 
own  request,  the  accompanying 
Sarnoff  statement  pointing  out; 

“This  action  was  taken  at  the  re¬ 
quest  of  Mr.  Folsom,  who  in¬ 
formed  me  of  his  intention  of  re¬ 
tiring  from  active  service  upon 
reaching  retirement  age  in  two 
years.  He  asked  that  his  successor 
as  Pesident  be  selected  at  this,  time 
to  permit  ari  orderly  transition  in 
management.” 

During  his  tenure  as  RCA  prexy, 
Folsom  was  responsible  for  re-J 
juvenating  the  whole  consumer 
products  division  of  the  vast  corpo¬ 
ration.  Where  formerly  the  RCA 
(Continued  on  page  75) 


U.S.  Culture  Sec  y 


Washington,  Jan.  15. 

Retiring  Senator  Herbert  Leh¬ 
man’s  pet  bill  for  a  Federal  Advis¬ 
ory  Commission  on  the  Arts  will 
be  up  again  in  the  present  Con¬ 
gress.  It  got  much  verbal  support 
last  year,  although  the  National 
Guild  of  Sculptors  and  proponents 
of  the  47-year  old  Federal  Fine 
(Continued  on  page  75) 


Miss  Alberghetti  Woos 
Composer  GfiS  for  Vegas 

Hollywood,  Jan.  15. 

Anna  Maria  Alberghetti  is  at¬ 
tempting  to  work  out  a  deal  to  in-^ 
troduce  a  little  known  facet  of” 
“young”  George  Bernard  Shaw’s 
talents,  for  her  stand  at  the  Fla¬ 
mingo,  Las  Vegas,  starting  Jan.  24, 
Negotiations  are  underway,  it’s  re** 
ported,  with  the  Shaw  testate, 
through  British  legit  director 
Maurice  Colbourne,  eminent  actor 
who  staged  many  Shaw  plays,  for 
(Continued  on  page  66) 
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Qii  Churchmen  Go  Into  Action 
As  VGN  Sticks  to  lutber  Ban 


Chicago,  Jan.  15. 

The  controversy  touched  off  by 
WGN-TV’s  cancellation  of  a  sched¬ 
uled  showing  of  the  biographical 
feature  film  leased  on  the  life  of 
Martin  Luther  started  boiling 
anew  again  last  week  „  when  the 
Chicago  Tribune  station  announced 
it  had  "no  present  intention”  of 
rescheduling  the  picture. 

The  latest  decision  not  to  run  the 
film  of  the  16th  Century  Reforma¬ 
tion  leader  came  as  a  surprise 
since  the  station  earlier  had  indi¬ 
cated  to  protesting  parties  that  it 
would  play  the  picture. 

Continuation  of  the  "Luther” 
ban  brought  a  heated  counterblast 
from  the  Protestant  Action  Com¬ 
mittee  which  disclosed  it  is  retain¬ 
ing  legal  counsel  to  prepare  a  for¬ 
mal  protest  before  the  FCC.  Action 
Committee  *  comprised  of  reps  of 
the  Church  Federation  of  Greater 
Chicago  and  the  Lutheran  Council, 
was  set  up  just  before* Christmas 
to  spearhead  the  campaign  against 
WGN-TV’s  decision  not  to  screen 
the  picture,  originally  set  for  tele¬ 
casting  on  Dec.  21. 

After  meeting  with  WGN  veep 
and  general  manager  Ward  Quaal 
last  week,  at  which  time  he  reaf¬ 
firmed  that  the  concellation  •  is 
sticking,  the  Action  Committee  re¬ 
leased  a  strongly  worded  "we  have 
just  began  to  fight”  pronuncia- 
mento. 

Claiming  WGN-TV  cancelled 
"Luther”  as  a  "consequence  of 
pressure,”  the  Committee  said  "we 
consider  that  the  position  of  the 
station  is  unreasonable,  lacking  in 
(Continued  on  page  73) 

12  From  Japan 
In  (or  festival’ 

Delegation  of  12  Japanese  indus¬ 
try  reps  is  arriving  in  Gotham  this 
week  for  the  week-long  Japanese 
film  festival  at  the  Museum  of 
Modern  Art  which  starts  Sunday 
(20). 

Six  Japanese  features  and  six 
shorts  are  to  be  screened  on  a  one- 
a-night  rate.  Five  major  Japanese 
producing  companies  are  repped  in 
the  delegation  that  is  on  hand  for 
the  event. 

Japanese  visitors  are  headed  by 
Hiroshi  Okawa,  president  of  Toei 
Films.  Several  stars  also  are  due. 
Motion  Picture  Assn,  of  America  is 
cooperating  fully  to  make  the  fest 
a  success. 


These  Seats  Are  Pew* 

Hartford,  Jan.  15, 

As  a  result  of  recent  fires 
that  gutted  two  local  Catholic 
churches,  a  pair  of  downtown  . 
showplaces  are  being  utilized 
for  church  services.  AUyn 
Theatre,  filmer,  is  being  used 
for  morning  services  by  mem¬ 
bers  of  St.  Patrick’s  Church. 
State  Armory  was  pressed  into 
service  for  members  of  St. 
Joseph’s  Cathedral. 

Armory,  in  addition  to  Na¬ 
tional  Guard  activities,  houses 
indoor  cirquses,  dances,  exhi¬ 
bitions,  etc. 


Art,  Not  Politics 
Musician  Test 
For  BA  Opera 

■Buenos  Aires,  Jan.  8. 

Attempts  by  the  Colon  Opera 
Management  to  clean  house  after 
the  indiscipline  and  slack  organiza¬ 
tion  of  .the  Peron  era,  have  stirred 
a  head-on  conflict  with  the  Musi¬ 
cians’  Union,  and  caused  the  dis¬ 
missal  of  a  major  part  of  the  100- 
man  orchestra,  and  of  the  supple¬ 
mentary  Buenos  Aires  City  Sym¬ 
phony,  created  soihewhat  haphaz¬ 
ardly  back  in  1951. 

Thp  conflict  is  not  really  be¬ 
tween  the  Opera  Management  and 
its  musicians,  but  between  the 
small  core,  of  Peron  diehards  still 
dominating  the  Sindicato  Argen¬ 
tine  de  Musicos  (created  by  the 
Dictator),  which  has  intimidated 
the  old-established  APO  (Associa- 
cion  del  Profesorado  Orquestal)  by 
the  usual  Communist-type  tactics 
of  rule  by  the  minority. 

The  outcome  of  this  battle  will 
be  interesting  to'  watch,  as  the 
Colon  Management  is  resolute  and 
firm  in  determination '  to  regain 
control  and  restore  discipline. 

The  trouble  came  to  a  head  re- 
( Continued  on  page  75) 


Carl  Brisson’s  Surgery 

Detroit,  Jan.  15. 

Carl  Brisson  has  been  forced  to 
cancel  his  appearance  next  month 
at  the  Detroit  Athletic  Club  be¬ 
cause  of  ill  health.  In  a  letter  to. 
Martin  C.  Callahan,  DAC  entertain¬ 
ment  chairman,  Brisson  said  he 
would  undergo  surgery  on  Friday 
(18)  in- Jamaica,  B.W.I. 

Callahan  said  another  date  would  A 
be  set  for  Brisson  once  he  recuper¬ 
ates.  ( 

Ike  Favors  More 
Coin  for  Info’ 

Washington,  Jan.  15. 

President  Eisenhower  told  a 
joint  session  of  Congress  last  week 
that  the  U.S.  Information  Agency 
should  get  more  money.  Jn  his 
State  of  the  Union ‘message,  he  ex¬ 
plained  that  he  would  request  a 
higher  appropriation  for  the  agen¬ 
cy  for  the  coming  fiscal  year. 

"World  events,”  he  said,  "have 
magnified  both  the  responsibilities 
and  the  opportunities  Qf  the  United 
States  Information  Agency.  Just 
as  in  recent  months,  the  voice  of 
Communism  has  become  more 
shaken  and  confused,  the  voice  of 
truth  must  be  more  clearly  heard. 

"To  enable  our  information 
agency  to  cope  with  these  new  re- 
sonsibilities  and  opportunities,  I 
am  asking  Congress  to  increase  ap¬ 
preciably  the  appropriations  for 
this  program  and  for  legislation 
establishing  a.  career  service  for 
the  agency’s  overseas  foreign  serv¬ 
ice  officers.” 


Cantor  Recovered  . 

Hollywood,  Jan.  15. 

Eddie  Cantor  is  described  as 
completely  recovered  from  exhaus¬ 
tion  which  struck  him  after  his 
Saturday  night  teleshow  honoring 
his  65th  birthday. 

He  has  been  released  from  Ce¬ 
dars  of  Lebanon  Hospital  after  a 
two-day  stay. 


U.S.  TOURISTS  SPENT 
$134,400,000  IN  BRIT. 

London,  Jan.  15. 

American  tourists  to  Britain  in 
1956  totalled  about  275,000,  and 
their  expenditure,  including  fares, 
totalled  about  $134,400,000.  These 
figures  contributed,  to.  a  record- 
breaking  tourist  year,  and  the  Brit¬ 
ish  Travel  and  Holidays  Assn,  esti¬ 
mates  that  around  1,100,000  over¬ 
seas  visitors  came  to  this  country. 

The  international  situation  had 
little  effect  on  tourist  trade.  For 
instance,  in  November  there  was  a 
drop  of  only  2%.  The  association 
is  expecting  an  increase  of  about 
5%  on  traffic  this  year. 


Tote  That  Ballad,  Wear  Those  Tails 


William  Warfield,  American  Baritone  Penetrates 
Darkest  Africa  for  State  Dept.  But  Not  Congo 


Steher  to  Asia 

Opera  diva  Eleanor  Steber 
is  currently  on  a  four-month 
State  Dept,  concert  tour  of 
foreign  lands,  including  Yugo¬ 
slavia  where  she  previously  ap¬ 
peared  in  1955,  accumulating 
so  much  frozen  jponey  in  fees 
she  had  to  go  back  there  for  a 
vacation  to  use  it  upr  , 

Her  current  dates  embrace 
Turkey  (this  week)  Lebanon, 
Iraq,  Pakistan,  India,  Ceylon, 
Thailand,  Malaya,  Indoni  In¬ 
donesia,  Philippines,  Hong 
Kong,  Formosa,  Korea  and 
Japan. 

Singer’s  travelling  with 
.  three  other  people,  her  ac- 
companiest  Edwin  Biltcliff, 
and  two  tour  managers,  Halley 
Erskine  and  Keene  Curtis. 

Although  on  leave  from  the 
Met  she  did  a  "Tosca”  Jan.  3 
at  the  Vienna  Opera. 


Vet  Execs  Fade 
As  Loew  Board 
‘Goes  Tomlinson’ 
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Sign  of  the  Times  (Sq.): 
Walgreen’s,  Childs  Scram 
For  Clothing  Emporium 

The  Paramount  Bldg,  cast  out  a 
pair  of  long  established  Broadway 
landmarks  when  the  Walgreen 
Drug  Store,  long  a  hangout  for 
fledgling  legit,  etc.,  actors,  and 
Child’s  Paramount  Restaurant, 
which  played  some  of  the  top 
names  in  the  jazz  firmament,  closed 
its  doors  last  week  to  make  way  for 
a  clothing  store.  Walgreen ’s  was 
given  a  $50,000  bonus  to  vacate. 

Child’s  restaurant,  which  opened 
in  1927,  had  some  of  the  top  jazz- 
stars  operating  out  of  there  for 
many  years,  and  was  long  consid¬ 
ered  a  haven  for  such  names*  as 
Bobby  Hackett,  George  Lewis,  Turk 
Murphy,  After  Prohibition,  the 
spot  had  dance  bands,  but  it  failed 
to  pay  off  and  the  smaller  but 
cheaper  jazz  combinations  were 
substituted.  . 

Walgreen’s  had  a  downstairs 
rpom  in  which  penurious  actors 
and  actresses  received  telephone 
calls  and  conducted  much  of  their 
business.  Over  a  coffee  in  the  up¬ 
stairs  fountain,  they  exchanged 
leads  for  jobs,  made  their  social 
engagements  and  lingered  inter¬ 
minably  over  a  Coke  or  sundae. 

The  neighboring  restaurants  and 
drugstores  were  grateful  for  the 
existence  of  Walgreen’s.  Otherwise, 
they  might  have  had  the  hordes  of 
beautiful  non-spending  femmes, 
and  ambitious  but  broke  juveniles. 
But  the  spot  ,  had  its  compensa¬ 
tions,  Many  of  these  legiters.  were 
always  "on.”  For  the  casual  drop- 
pers-in,  there  always  seemed  to  be 
a  floorshow  in  progress — with  no 
20,%  tax. 


With  the  selection  of  Ogden  R.' 
Reid,  31-year-old  president  and 
editor  of  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune,  as  the  13th  member  of 
the  board  of  directors,  the  man¬ 
agement  of  Loew’s  Inc.  and  Joseph 
Tomlinson,  the  Canadian  indus¬ 
trialist  challenging  the  manage¬ 
ment,  have  reached  an  agreement 
On  a  full  slate  of  directors  to  be 
presented  to  the  company’s  stock¬ 
holders  :at  the  annual  meeting  on 
Feb.  28.  Reid  was  accepted  by  both 
sides  on  Monday  (14)  after  a  series 
of  meetings  between  Loew’s  and 
Tomlinson. 

Agreement  on  the  slate  of  direc¬ 
tors  has  the  effect  of  discontinuing 
Tomlinson’s  threat  of  a  proxy  fight. 
The  .  Canadian  millionaire,  who 
controls  250,000  shares  of  Loew’s 
stock,  shut  down  his  headquarters 
at  the,  Hotel  Biltmore  and  halted 
his  efforts  to  solicit  proxies. 

The  new  board  that  will  be  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  Stockholders  on'  Feb.’ 
28  contains  only  one  employee 
representative  —  prexy  Joseph  R. 
.Vogel.  The  remainder  of  the  board, 
in  addition  to  Vogel,  Tomlinson, 
and  Reid,  includes:  George  A. 
Brownell,  a  partner  in  Davis,  Polk, 
Wardwell,  Sunderland  &  Kiendl, 
Loew’s  longtime  law  firm;  George 
L.  Killion,  president  of  American 
President  Lines;  Frank  Pace  Jr., 
former  Secretary  of  the  Army  and 
executive  v.p  of  General  Dynamics 
Corp.;  William  A.  Parker,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  board  pf  Incorporated 
Investors  of  Boston;  John  L.  Sul¬ 
livan,  Washington  attorney  and 
former  Secretary  of  the  Navy;  Fred 
(Continued  on  page  73) 


By  ROBERT  J.  LANDRY 

A  rugged  American  baritone, 
William  Warfield,  has  just  re¬ 
turned  from  a  tour  of  darkest  Af¬ 
rica  where  he  was  dispatched  by 
the  U.  S.  State  Dept,  because  his 
own  skin  is  dark.  JSe  sang  in  white 
dinner  jacket,  or  ini  formal  tails,  de¬ 
pending  upon -the  weather,  and 
was  paid  fees  ranging’  from  the 
equivalent  of  $2.68  in  American 
money  to  $l,10u.  His  accompan¬ 
ist, Herz,  played  on  borrowed 
grand  pianos,  on  honkytohk  up¬ 
rights  and  on  instruments  with  a 
dehydrating  lamp  within  the  works 
to  prevent  the  tropical  moisture 
putting  it  suddenly  out  of  tune. 
Some  of  the  dates,  especially  on 
the  west  coast  of  Africa,  were  in 
forsaken  outposts  where  as  far  as 
anyone  knows  the  American  was 
the  first  singer  ever  to  give  a  pro¬ 
fessional  performance. 

There  were  no  theatrical  man¬ 
agements  and  no.  halls  in  many 
of  the  spots  Warfield  hit  for  the 
International  Exchange  program. 
The  dates  were  lined  up  by  corre¬ 
spondence,  by  embassy  contacts  in 
Washington  and  by  a  diligent  study 
of  airline  scheduled  flights,  some 
of  tne  communities  visited  having 
but  one  plane  weekly,  so  that  fact 
determined  the  booking. 

Warfield  sang  in  five  languages 
and  came  back  with  the  conviction 
that  what  is  popular  in  an  Ameri¬ 
can  or  European  concert  hall  is 
Pretty  likely  to  be  equally  popu¬ 
lar  in  an  African  movie  theatre  or 
YMCA.  Natives  love  music  and 
have  no  prejudices.  They  don’t 
(Continued  on  page  72) 


Canada  MovesTo 
Subsidize’  Legit 

Ottawa,  Jan.  15. 

Organization  of  the  Canada 
Council  on  Arts,  Hulnanities  and 
Social  Sciences,  with  a  federal 
grant  of  more  than  $50,000,000, 
may  indirectly  abet  show  business 
in  Canada.  Council’s  eventual  for¬ 
mation  was  announced  it*  the 
"Speech  from  the  Throne”  at  the 
opening  of  parliament  in  Ottawa 
(7). 

Details  of  its  purposes  were  not 
touched  in  the  speech,  delivered 
by  Governor  General  Vincent  Mas¬ 
sey  who  once  headed  a  Royal  Com¬ 
mission  (before  his  vice-regal  ap¬ 
pointment)  that  recommended  set¬ 
ting  up  such  a  body.  However,  it 
is  possible  the  Council  will  spend 
some  of  its  millions  subsidizing  or 
otherwise  supporting  the  legit 
stage  in  Canada,  promoting  the  ex¬ 
istence  of  legit  theatres,  drama 
groups,  schools  >  for  dramatic  arts 
and  so  on.  It  will  be  presumably 
one  place  where  a  project  such  as 
the  Stratford  (Ont.)  Shakespearean 
Festival  could  turn  if  it  needed  as¬ 
sistance. 


FIGHT  DETROIT  TAX 
ON  AIRC0NDIT10NERS 

Detroit,  Jan.  15. 

Allied  Theatres  of  Michigan 
Inc.,  is  asking  Detroit  area  exhibs 
to  contribute  50c  per  ton  of  their 
refrigeration  equipment  to  raise 
a  fund  for  legal  action  appealing 
legality  of  a  tax  of  $7.50  for  each 
ton  of  air  conditioning  equipment. 

Tax  goes  into  effect  this  spring 
in  Detroit  Metropolitan  area. 


Another  Pechulis  Heard  From 

Dolores  Dauphine,  a  newcomer, 
is  singing  this  week  with  the  Dick 
Himber  orchestra  on  the  NBC  radio 
"Bandstand”  10-12  daily. 

She’s  sister  of  Eleanor  Pechulis, 
a  CBS  television  producer. 
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RKO  IN 


Employe-Directors  Ebb  To  Vogel 
Alone  on  Metro  Peace  Board’ 


With  only  prexy  Joseph  R.  Vogel  4 
nominated  as  a  candidate  for 1 
Loew’s  new  13-man  board,  Loew’s 
Will  have  the  smallest  management 
representation  of  any  film  firm. 
The  next  smallest,  representation 
on  the  board  is  at  20th-Fox  where 
prexy  Spyros  Skouras  is  one  of 
two  management  reps  on  JJia  10- 
man  board. 

The  20th  situation  stems  from  a 
similar  experience  now  facing 
Loew’s.  In  the  course  of  winning 
a  proxy  battle  with  Charles  Green 
several  years  ago,  the  20th  man¬ 
agement  had  to  agree  to  a  large 
slate  of  outside  directors  as  Loew’s 
has  done  this  week.  * 

At  Columbia,  there  is  a  board  of 
nine  directors,  including  the  seat 
of  the  late  Jack  Cohn.  For  many 
years  a  total  of  five  employee 
directors  out  of  nine  has  served  on 
the  bdard. 

•  Warner  Bros,  has  an  11-man 
board,  ten  of  whom  are  either  man¬ 
agement  or  employee  representa¬ 
tives.  / 

Paramount  has  a  12-man  board; 
five  are  management  representa¬ 
tives.  Universal,  controlled  by 
Decca  Records,  has  an  11-man 
board,  with  four  being  manage¬ 
ment  representatives. 

.  On  the  proposed  new  Loew’s 
board,  only  two  members  have  pre¬ 
vious  experience  in  the  motion  pic¬ 
ture  industry — Vogel  and  Stanley 
Meyer,  former  theatreman  and 
onetime  partner  with  Jack  Webb 
in  Mark  VII  Productions.  • 


Foresee  Frisco’s 
Lurie  Liquidator 
Of  Loew  Realty 

Louis  R.  Lurie, o  San  Francisco 
realtor  and  onetim$  bidder  for  con¬ 
trol  of  Warners,  this  week  was  in 
line  to  take  a  significant  role  in 
the  affairs  of  Loew’s.  Lurie  is 
aligned  with  the  Joseph  Tomlinson 
stockholder  group. 

Lurie’s  job  probably  will  be  to 
supervise  liquidation  of  a  good 
portion  of  the  Loew’s  assets  on 
theatre  and  real  estate  end.  He 
has  connections  in  realty  and  in¬ 
vestment  fields  around  the  coun¬ 
try  and  is  regarded  as  being  par¬ 
ticularly  equipped  to  convert  some 
of  the  Loew’s  non-earning  holdings 
into  cash. 

It  was  several  years  ago  that 
Lurie  and  a  syndicate  that  includ¬ 
ed  Wall  Streeter  Charles  Allen 
offered  to  buy  out  the  Warners  in 
a  $25,000,000  deal  that  eventually 
collapsed.  Louis  B.  Mayer,  at  that 
time,  was  tied  in  with  Lurie  to  thfc 
extent  that  he  loomed  as  the  WB 
production  head.  With  Lurie  now 
4n  the  Loew’s  setup,  it’s,  suggested 
in  financial  Circles  that  Mayer  will 
be  called  in  to  serve  as  an  M-G 
production  consultant. 

Some  weeks  ago  Tomlinson  let 
it  be  known  that  he  had  high  re¬ 
gard  for  Mayer  and  this  gave  rise 
to ,  speculation  that  Mayer  might 
again  head  production  at  M-G. 
This,  however,  is  not  in  the  cards. 

Did  Tex  McCrary’s  P.R. 
Mind  Pick  Ogden  Reid, 
At  31,  for  Loew  Board? 

Although  Lehman  Bros,  and  La- 
sard  Freres  are  said  to  be  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  nomination  of  Ogden 
R.  Reid,  president  and  editor  of 
the  N.Y.  Herald  Tribune,  as  the 
13th^  man  on  the  Loew’s  board  of 
directors,  the  idea,  it’s  suggested, 
may  have  come  from  the  public 
relations  firm  of  Tex  McCrary  Inc. 
•  The  p.r.  company,  which  repre¬ 
sented  Joseph  Tomlinson  in  His 
threatened  proxy  fight,  also  has  the 
Herald  Tribune  as  a  client. 


Okay  By  Justice 

Washington,  Jan.  15. 

Justice  Dept,  sees  no  viola¬ 
tion  of  the  1948  motion  picture 
antitrust  case  decree  .in  the 
plan  to  have  Universal  distrib¬ 
ute  RKO  product  in  this  coun¬ 
try  and  Canada. 

Instead,  says  a  spokesman 
for  the  Division,  "if  there  is  a 
violation  'it  would  be  some¬ 
thing  entirely  new.  A  violation 
would  exist,  for  instance,  if  the 
distribution  plan  were  to  elim¬ 
inate  competition  between  the 
two  studios  and  fo  achieve  sim¬ 
ilarity  of  sales  terms." 

It  was  explained  that  Uni¬ 
versal  and  RKO  did  not  con¬ 
sult  with  the  Justice  Dept,  to 
determine  the  legality  of  the 
plan. 

Louis  B.  Mayer 
Not  to  Play  A 
Metro  Return? 

As  part  of  the  compromise  ar¬ 
rangement  between  Loew’s  and  Ca¬ 
nadian  industrialist  Joseph  Tomlin¬ 
son  on  the  selection  of  new  board 
of  directors,  it’s  understood  that 
an  agreement  was  reached  that 
Louis  B.  Mayer,  former  production 
chief,  would  exercise  no  influence 
in  the  board  or  in  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  studio. 

In  return  for  accepting  candi¬ 
dates  suggested  by  Tomlinson,  it’s 
reported .  that  Loew's  management 
insisted  that'  a  guarantee  be  made 
that  Mayer  would  have  no  connec¬ 
tion  whatsoever  with  the  company. 

When  Tomlinson  launched  his 
fight  against  the. Loew’s  manage¬ 
ment,  he  declared  that  if  He  were 
successful  he  would  bring  Mayer 
back  to  Loew’s  in  an  advisory  ca- 
(Continued  on  page  73) 

RKO’S  EASTERN  STORY 
EDITORS  UNSHACKLED 

RKO’s  eastern  story  department 
will  be  closed  at  the  end  of  this 
month  in  line  with  the  shrinkage 
of  the  film  company’s  operation. 
Don  Moore,  who  has  headed  the  de¬ 
partment  for  the  past  year,  will 
bow  out  shortly  after  although  his 
contract  has  several  mone  months 
to  go.  He  switched  from  story 
manager  at  CBS-TV  to  join  the 
Tom  O’Neil  outfit  and  is  now  talk¬ 
ing  with;  another  picture  company 
about  a  hew  affiliation. 

Also  checking  out  is  Archibald 
G,  Ogden,  associate  story  editor, 
who  joined  RKO  after  serving  as 
editor-in-chief  of  Appleton-Century- 
Crofts. 

RKO’s  studio  story  department 
was  shuttered  recently. 


GENTEEL  CONDUCT 


Theatres  Were  Fearful  of  Elvis 
Presley’s  Admirers 


Minneapolis,  Jan.  15. 

Local  neighborhood  theatres  in 
the  earliest  subsequent-run  avail¬ 
ability  slot,  with  only  a  few  excep¬ 
tions,  grabbed 'up  "Elvis  Presley’s 
"Love  Me  Tender"  following  its 
big  loop  business. 

Some  of  the  exhibitors  played 
Par  film  with  some  trembling,  but 
as  far  as  can  be  learned  their  the¬ 
atres  escaped  property  damage 
and  there  was  no  disorder  during 
the  engagements. 

The  Volk  Bros.  Terrace,  which 
caters  mainly  to  an  exclusive  adult 
clientele,  had  heretofore  fought  shy 
of  rock  ’n’  roll  pictures  or  others 
likely  to  attract  the  livelier  teen¬ 
age  crowd. 

However,  "Love  Me  Tender"  was 
set  into  the  Terrace  and,  according 
to  William  Volk,  co-owner,  the  en¬ 
gagement  was  sans  vandalism  or 
disorder. 


Bernard  Cantor  Behind  Proxy  More 
To  Control  National  Theatres 


STUDIO  GOING? 

"  RKO  appears  ceasing  as  a  major 
coTnpany  in  the  film  industry.  Tom 
O’Neil,  who  took  over  control  from 
Howard.  Hughes  in  1955,  has  called 
in  his  key  foreign  territorial  execs 
to  meetings  in  New  York  this  week 
to  apprise  them  and  other  officials 
of  the  corporation  of  drastic 
changes  that  include  elimination 
of  all  domestic  exchanges  and  a 
shift  of  the  American  release  of 
RKO  productions  to  Universal. 

Further,  RKO’s  major  produc¬ 
tion  centre,  it’s  Gower  Street 
studio  in  Hollywood,  reportedly  is 
to  be  shuttered  and  taken  over  by 
a  branch  of  General  Tire  &  Rub¬ 
ber,  which  is  controlled  by  O'Neil’s 
father,  William  O’Neil.  Picture 
company  will”  shift  its  film-making 
to  its  Pathe  lot  in  Culver  City  in 
the  near,  future,  it’s  expected. 

.  Widescale  personnel  dismissals 
are  regarded  as  an  obvious  conse¬ 
quence. 

RKO’s  foreign  distribution  setup 
will  be  continued  but  cut  down  in 
size,  perhaps  substantially.  Com¬ 
pany  is  not  likely  to  have  more 
than  10  pictures  per  year,  if  that 
many,  and  will  not  require  its 
present  elaborate  network  of  world¬ 
wide  offides. 

Persons  to  remain  on  the  domes¬ 
tic  sales  and  homeoffice  front  are 
only  those  in  supervisory  capaci¬ 
ties  to  handle  administrative  mat¬ 
ters  and  excercise  contract  approv¬ 
al  over  exhibitor  deals  set  by  U, 
plus  an  accounting  and  statistical 
force. 

Overhaul  of  RKO  has  been  in 
the  engineering  stage ,  or  some 
time.  Deal  for  Allied  Artists  to 
handle  the  domestic  distribution 
(Continued  on  page  20) 


The  selection  of  a  board  of  direc¬ 
tors.  acceptable  to  both  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  Loew’s  Inc.  and  to  Joseph 
Tomlinson  has  all  the  earmarks  of 
a  compromise,  although  both  fac¬ 
tions  claim  a  victory.  Loew’s  feels 
it  has  been  successful  in  that  it 
avoided  what  may  have  been  a 
destructive  proxy  fight  and  Tomlin¬ 
son’s  faction  maintains  it  has  been 
successful  in  riddipg,  the  board  of 


Most  key  cities  in  current  ses¬ 
sion  continue  to  taper  off,  what 
with  end  of  year-end  holiday  up¬ 
beat  plus  frigid  weather  ih  a  vast 
majority  of  communities-covered 
by  Variety.  Fact  that  many  keys 
also  have  to  lean  on  extended-run 
pix  also  is  contributing  to  offish  to¬ 
tals.  Downbeat  appears  all  the 
more  severe  because  most  cities 
registered  mighty  biz  in  their 
Xmas  and  New  Year’s  weeks. 

New  champ  in  current  session  is 
"10  Commandments"  (Par)  which 
is  now  playing  in  12  key  cities. 
Showings  range  from  big  to  ter¬ 
rific  or  capacity,  manner  in  which 
it  is  holding  up  in  varied  keys  be¬ 
ing  even  beyond  most  optimistic 
hopes.  "Teahouse  of  .August 
Moon"  (M-G)*  is  a  close  second. 

"Anastasia"  (20th)  is  capturing 
third  money.  "Baby  Doll"  (WB) 
is  not  far  behind  in  fourth  position. 
These  two  have  been  running  in 
about  that  sequence  in  recent 
weeks. 

-  "Written  on  Wind"  (U),  a  com¬ 
parative  newcomer,  is  taking  fifth 
place  even  though  mainly  on  hold¬ 
over  this  round.  "Seven  Wonders 
of  World"  (Cinerama)  is  winding 
up  in  sixth  spot.  "King  and  4 
Queens"  (UA)  is  landing  seventh 
position.  "Girl  Can’t  He!#  It" 
(20th)  is  finishing  eighth. 

"Oklahoma"  (Magna)  and  "Za- 


Actor  as  Navy  Sec’y? 

Washington,  Jan.  15. 

Secretary  of  the  Navy 
Charles  S.  Thomas  today 
(Tues.)  refused  to  confirm  or 
deny  reports  that  actor  Robert 
Montgomery  was  under  consid¬ 
eration  as  an  assistant  secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Navy. 

Montgomery,  a  Commander 
in  the  Naval  Reserve,  also  is 
President  Eisenhower’s  advisor, 
on  matters  pertaining  to  the 
Chief  Executive’s  tv  appear¬ 
ances. 


Briton’s  Arty 
Films  Include 
Diva  La  Callas 

Filmed  "art"  with  a  capital  ‘A’ — 
operas,  ballets,  etc. — is  in  for  a 
run. 

That,  at  least,  appears  to  be  the 
feeling  of  a  nucleus  of  indie  dis- 
tribs  who’re  setting  themselves  up 
in  the  U.  S.  market.  Plan  is  to 
nurture  this  fragile  flowering  of 
"culture"  on  the  screen  via  a  limit¬ 
ed  and  highly  specialized  release 
setup  that’ll r  sidestep  fixed  over¬ 
head  as  much  as  possible. 

Newcomer  to  the  field,  and  con¬ 
fident  in  the  belief  that  the  de¬ 
votees  of  fine  things  represent 
(Continued  on  page  20) 


the  alleged  influence  of  former 
president  Nicholas  M.  Schenck. 

Tomlinson  scored  in  achieving 
his  announced  purpose  of  eliminat¬ 
ing  .  from  the  board  pub-ad  y.p. 
Howard  Dietz,  v.p.,  and  treasurer 
Charles  C.  Moskowitz,  house  attor¬ 
ney  Benjamin  Melniker  and  sales 
v.p.  Charles  M.  Reagan.  Tomlin¬ 
son  was  willing  to  accept  Arthur 
(Continued  on  page  17) 


rak"  (Col)  round  out  the  Big  10 
in  that  order.  "Bundle  of  Joy" 
(RKO)  and  "La  Strada"  (T-L)  are 
the  two  runner-up  pix,  latter  spurt¬ 
ing  as  a  result  of  a  flock  of  annual 
awards. 

"Around  World  in  80  Days" 
(UA)  still  is  doing  terrific  to  ca¬ 
pacity  biz  in  the  six  representative 
key  cities  covered  by*  Variety 
where  now  playing.  Mike  Todd 
opus  is  not  carried  in  the  weekly 
rating  because  not  out  in  enough 
playdates  thus  far  to  reflect  its 
vast  potential. 

"Wild  Party"  (UA),  a  newcomer, 
is  fair  in  Portland  and  okay  in 
Frisco.  "Iron  Petticoat"  (M-G), 
also  new,  is  rated  okay  in  Balto. 

"Great  Man"  (U)  continues  ter¬ 
rific  in  second  N.Y.  week  after 
near-record  opening  stanzas 
“Nightfall"  (Col),,  which  comes  into 
N.Y,  Paramount  next*  looms  sturdy 
in  Providence.  "Rock,  Pretty 
Baby"  (U),  fair  in  Omaha,  shapes 
hefty  in  Louisville. 

"Giant"  (WB)  shapes  smash  in 
Toronto.  "Brave  One"  (RKO)  still 
is  good  in  Frisco.  "Silent  World" 
(Col),  stout  in  Chi,  looms  fine  in 
Providence.  *  ' 

"Friendly  Persuasion"  CAA), 
brisk  in  Minneapolis,  shapes  hefty 
in  Toronto.  "Edge  of  Hell"  (U)  is 
rated  hotsy  in  Boston. 

( Complete  Boxoffice  Reports  on 
Pages  8-9.) 


Bernard  Cantor,  member  of  the 
Beverly  Hills  banking  concern  of 
Cantor  &  Fitzgerald,  is  behind  the 
proxy  movement  against  National 
Theatres  (which  has  valuable  real¬ 
ty  and  $15,000,000  cash)  as  first 
disclosed  in  the  Anniversary  edi¬ 
tion  (Jan.  9)  of  Variety.  Cantor, 
who’s  now  in  New  York,  presuma¬ 
bly  in  connection  with  the  matter, 
has  filed  the  14D  statement  with 
the  Securities  &  Exchange  Com¬ 
mission  which  is,  required  as  a 
preliminary  to  proxy  solicitation. 

Also  reportedly,  involved  is  Reu¬ 
ben  Resnick,  a  non-practicing  law¬ 
yer  who  has  been  identified  as  a 
"substantial”  NT  investor. 

A  source  on  the  Cantor  side 
claimed  this  week  that  Cantor  has 
no  beefs  against  the  NT  manage¬ 
ment  but,  being  a  stockHolder, 
wants  "adequate"  representation 
on  the  board.  It  was  admitted 
that  he  wants  a  seat  on  the  board 
for  himself. 

It  was  Cantor  who,  last  year,  ob¬ 
tained  a  option  on  Herbert  J. 
Yates’  controlling  stock  in  Repub¬ 
lic.  He  was  unsuccessful  ih  finding 
a  buyer  and  nothing  came  of  it. 

Interest  in  NT  has  been  running 
high  on  the  New  York  Stock  Ex¬ 
change,  apparently  stemming 
from  the  Cantor  moves.  The  price 
(Continued  on  page  12) 


UAV  Financial 
Pool  Maturing 
With  Circuits 

United  Artists  is  making  "good 
progress"  in  its  projected'  deal  by 
which  a  group  of  top  circuits  would 
advance  the  company^  production 
fund -in  the  estimated  amount  of 
$6,000,000,  according  to  president 
Arthur  B.  Krim.  That  such  an  ar¬ 
rangement  was  on  the  fire  was  ex- 
clusived  by  Variety  three  weeks 
ago. 

Participating  chains  would  take 
the  same  financing  position  as 
banks  in  the  new  setup  with  UA 
vnaranteeing  all  monies  borrowed. 
Exhibs  would  have  no  preemptive 
rights  on  the  films  involved. 

Theatre  revenue  Is  being  sought 
as  a  "backstop,"  said  Krim,  in 
pointing  to  the  tight-money  facet 
of  the  current  national”  economy. 
Point  is  that  bank  credit  is  becom¬ 
ing  tougher  to  negotiate  and  UA, 
via  the  exhib  coin,  wants  to  be  un¬ 
impeded  in  moving  ahead  with  its 
program  of  more  elaborate  produc¬ 
tions,  Eased  banking  situation  in 
the  future  cou'd  mean  that  the  ex¬ 
hib  fund,  even  though  established, 
mieht  not  even  be  tapped. 

Film  comoany  also  is  continuing 
to  vive  “active  consideration"  to  a 
public  stock  issue  as  another 
means  of  broadening  its  financial 
base. 


Errol  Flynn  Back  And 
Fed  Uo  on  Production 
Headaches  in  Europe 

After  several  vears  of  operations 
abroad,  Errol  Flynn  will  return  to 
film-making  in  the  United  States 
“where  you  know  everything  is 
right.”  Contractual  Involvements, 
inferior  technical  facilities  and  ab¬ 
normal  financial  problems  over- 
weieh  the  advantages  of  colorful 
locales  and  actual  story  sites  in 
overseas  nroduction,  the  actoi 
stated  in  New  York  last  week. 

Best  foreign  production  centre  i* 
England,  salcr  Flynn,  but  this  en¬ 
tails  hiring  of  native  performer! 
whose  accents  militate  against  the 
pictures  in  the  American  market. 

Flvnn’s  recently  completed  "Thi 
Big  Boodle,”  adapted  from  a  Rob¬ 
ert  Sylvester  novel,  for  producel 
Lewis  Blumberg.  .  This  was  loca- 
tioned  in  Havana.  He  said  he’s  no\» 
talking,  to  Blumberg  about  doing  t 
picture  in  Gotham, 


Victory  on  Mexican  Standoff? 

Loew’s  Management  Sees  Avoidance  of  Bitter  Public 
Proxy  War  Worth  Housecleaning  at  Top 


National  Boxoffice  Survey 

Longruns,  Cold  Hit  Biz;  ‘Commandments’  1st,  ‘Moon’ 
2d,  ‘Anastasia’  3d,  ‘Doll’  4th,  ‘Wind’  5th 


WCTUBES 


Pmmft 


Vedneiday,  Jannary  16,  1957 


WHAT  THIS  INDUSTRY  NEEDS  IS  SOME 
LONG-RANGE  PLANNING-JOHNSTON 


Top  level  series  of  “study"  meet¬ 
ings  within  the  Motion  Picture 
Export  Assn,  (the  first  of  which  with 
Eric  Johnston  and  the  foreign  top¬ 
pers  took  place  last  week)  are  de¬ 
signed  to  anticipate  some  of  the  ex¬ 
pected  developments  in  the  over¬ 
seas  market  this  year. 

Johnston  is  represented  as  feel- 


MORE  FROM  'JOE  SMITH' 

Terry  Carpenter  Proposes  5  c- 
Per-Head  Amusement  Tax 


pecieu  aeveiupiiieina  iu.  wic  uvw-  Omahn  Tan  1*5 

^Johnston^s  Represented  as  feel-  Terry  Carpenter,  Nebraska  leg- 

in*  th?t  Q )  the  accent in  1957  will  Islator  who  caus€d  the  rumPus.  at 
*ng  ini  tV.n  ^r  nn  thp  fnrpTpn  last  year's  Republican  Convention 
A nil fthat  tije  romDan^s  when  he  nominated  “Joe  Smith” 
™arket*  a”d  for  v.p.,  last  week  hogged  the  spot- 

tend  to  act  after  the  fait  accompli  wohracira’c  T.PfricintiirA 


0  Id  jUIhli  i;  New  York  Sound  Track 

jr  lAllMCTAM  ♦+♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦*+,♦♦♦**'*♦♦**♦  ♦ « « *  * . «»♦«>♦♦«♦  «»♦.«»  * 

111*— ^11  Fill  111  I' I  fill  Harold  MacMillan*  new  Prime  Minister  of  Britain,  is  married  to 

*  w  v  w  a  daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Devonshire.  At  press  time  Variety 

- -  - , — — ■  r  hadn't  figured  out  whether  she  y)asa  sister  or  a  cousin  of  the  late 

.  f  ■  Lord  Charles  Arthur  Francis  Cavendish,  a  son  of  a  Duke  of  Devon- 

I  JHlHliaimni Allf ft7  Ini  A  mhl  Shire,  and  who  distinguished  himself  by  marrying  Adele  Astaire* 
VViiimauiUllvUlo  l/UI*  lUIII  who  is  now  Mrs.  Kingman  Douglass. 

Strand  Alluinv*  Hnnca  Loew-Down:  Charles  M.  Reagan,  Metro  v.p.  In  charge  of  distribu- 
imauuj  muauji  IlUUot*  tion,  has  another  six  months  to  go  under  his  employment  contract  with 
IfmJnv*  PipIiaii^  the  company.  Deal,  which  provides  a  salary  of  $1,750  per  week,  is  due 

UUUcr  DISflOp  S  interdict  to  terminate  July  20  of  this  year.  -  Arrangement .  also  called  for  an 
Albanv  Jan  15  escrow  fund  for  Reagan,  which  now  amounts  to  $83,200,  and  this  is  to 
Thf»  <dv  mnn+Via*  ««  fuj  ml  be  Paid to  him  over  a  Peri°d  of  12  years  .  .  .  Serge  SCmenenko,  Boston 
Ipv  banker  and  big  stockholder  and  director  at  Warners,, was  in  the  wings 

Ri^nnWimam  A  c«ncC*  whlle  Loew  management  and  the  Joseph  Tomlinson  agreed  to  work  out 

their  difference,  everting  an  unpfeasant  proxy  >Bw.  He  acted  a. 


instead  of“g  Thead  “off”  '  as  Nebraska's  Legislature  Catholics,  because  it  played  “Baby  ^^“0  ease"’ 'mattes' “forTl  e^ncern^toe  ikg^ 
tiTe  developSents  went  to  wodt. .  _ t  J?oil,  has  groups  .  .  .  George  Hickey,  Who  has  exited  as  M-G's  western  division 


went  to  work.  "  Doll,  has  created  a  tenuous  situa^* 

Among  Senator  Carpenter's  tax  tion  for  “The  Ten  Command- 


Example  is  given  should  France,  .  mong  benal°f  carpenter  s  tax  ,,  T,  .™ '  .  *e“  >  manager,  was  an  associate  of  Nicholas  M.  Schenck  in  the  early  days 

the  negotiations  for  a  new  nact  was  one  that  would  collect  _ •  •  slated  to  be  screened  and  an  important  franchise  holder.  Schenck’s  bowout  cued  Hickey's 


this  year,  insist  on  a  reduction  in  "  other 

American  imports.  MPEA  takes  the  shows  or  other 

position  that,  under  such  circum-  a  r  i-tSTThaneo  th«  kui  «,iii  «occ 
stances,  most  0 £  the  U.  S.  distribs  Little  chance  the  bill  will -pass. 

couldn’t  continue  maintaining  their 

own  exchanges  in.  France.  There-  ■  YV  H  ■ 

fore,  it’s  argued,  why  not  study —  KAirOVT  K  II 

in  advance — possible  countermoves  IJUlf Cll  l)  U«Vi  VJldl 

and  detail  the  economics  of  possi-  **  . 

ble  mergers,  etc.  i  1  </1  9  I\« 

In  other  words,  what  Johnston  Am«I  I  am«t  IliAf* 

is  trying  to  do  is  to  induce  the  XaIIII  vuUY)  1/ICv 

companies  to  do  some  longrange  VJ* 

planning  in  the  foreign  market,  not  For  more  th,n  20  years  the 
only  to  counteract  restrictions,  but  world  public  fancied  Humphrey 


in  the  negotiations  for  a  new  pact  I  was  one  tnat,  would- collect  th  r  v  ^  aiea  10  De  screened  and  an  important  franchise  holder.  Schenck’s  bowout  cued  Hickey's 

this  year,  insist  on  a  reduction  in  |  five  cents  a  person  from  the  gross  _  n  ch.  ^  .  .  .  Number  of  M-G  sub-department  heads  and  up  bought'  company 

“''ceipts  from  shows  or  other  Paramount  had  expected  strong  stock,  presumably  to  vote  on  management’s  side  in  the  event  a  fight 
nusements.  Catholic  cooperation  ^  and  support  developed.  Ad:pub  v.p.  Howard  Dietz  acquired  380  shares  .  .  .  Those 

Little  chance  the  bill  will -pass,  for  the  Cecil  B.  De  Milie  produc-  early  reports  anent  LoUis  B.  Mayer  being  in  the  picture  stemmed  frpm 

- -  tion,  which  the  company  received  his  longtime  association  with  Louis  R.  Lurie.  Latter  is  aligned  with 

Boston,  Buffalo,  New  York  and  the  Tomlinson  group  .  .  .  Tomlinson  is  figured  as  the  next  board 
_ l  DA  Ct-.™  elsewhere.  chairman. 


BOffart,  llA/a  Otar  Arcnpishop  Richard  J.  Cushing,  Hollywood  plays  back  to  N.  Y.:  An  unconfirmed  report  concerns  the 
®  ,  °*  Boston,  gave  enthusiastic  sup-  possibility  that  at  least  two  of  the  major  studio  national  magazine  pub- 

*  1  «  «\«  port,  attendmg  a  civic  .luncheon  licity  contacts  will  be  sent  to  the  Coast  in  the  near  future  to  -giVd  sfick 

Anil  I  AHiT  IliAA  •rmPeT^lIie;j?uWlcl?lngi.vt.hei.fil1?  writers  a  run-down  on  the  current  situation.  The  theory  is  that  with" 
rtHU  vuUVt  1/Ivv  ^ocesan'  publication),  curtailment  of  space  for  articles,  due  to  the  recent  foldos,  competition 

*  *  '  J**d  take  <?ver  a  Aheatr®  is  heavy  for  screen  credit  lines  in  remaining  publications  and  tips  from 

For  more  than  20  vears  the  ^S^eSnm?’  attend.®d  New  Yorkers  will  result  in  the  fustest  and. mostest  in  plants  and  lay- 

S,  HnmwhJSv  by  a  thousand  hiSh  scho01  P«Pds-  outs  .  .  .  Terry  Hunt’s  booklet,  "Conditioning”  will  be  published  by 

3gart  an  actor  whose  career  of  :  Prentice-Hall  this  Spring.  Treatise,  created  for  organizational  and  in- 

•ing  "tough”  on  and  off  screen,  AIIIPITEMEn  TCMDfl  du?rial  use'.!s  ^ased  °»  physiotherapist’s  experiences  in  Hollywood 

ided  with  his  death  of  cancer  of  VUllMINfcU  lJUVlrU  and  Army  Air  Force,  gnd  emphasizes  importance,  of  getting  in  condi- 

e  esophagus  in  Hollywood  Mon-  llrrnrh  All  4AVII  »  nip  tion  mstead  of  reducing.  Kay  CampbeH  collaborated  .  .  .  Woodrow 

ly  (14).  Whether  a  realist  or  cynic  NEEDED  ON  ZUTH  LOT  .wl10  exlted  Woman  s  Home  Companion  before  the  foldo,  has 

.  e-.ii  _»  it..  _ i _ i.:.r  vii.uvAii  M  rpfurnpH  from  spvpral  months’  viipflfinn  In  Maflnnal  Pnrlrc  Jam** 


elsewhere. 

Archbishop  Richard  J.  Cushing, 


also  with  a  view  to  needed  expan-  Bogart,  an  actor  whose  career,  of 


sion  in  certain  areas. 


MPEA  prexy  has  made  it  plain  ended  with  his  death  of  cancer  of 
0I^  several  occasions  when  talking  ^he  esophagus  in  Hollywood  Mon- 


with  top  execs  that  he  favors  an  ac-  ^ay  (14).  Whether  a  realist  or  cynic 
can^  on  the—from  the  filmic  point-  or  just  fun  0f  the  mischief  that 
of-view  —  underdeveloped  areas,  goes  hand  ln  hand  with  free- 
such  as  Latin  America  and  the  Far  wheeling  living,  Bogart  had  a  par- 
East,  rather  than  the  stagnant  titular  talent  for  being  in  public 
territories  where  the  best  that  can  Vipw  and  .hP  was  most  of  all  seen 


being  “tough”  on  and  off  screen, 


QUICKENED  TEMPO 


returned  from  several  months'  vacation  in  National1  Parks  . 


Hollywood,  Jan.  15.  Reid,  ex  Fawcett  ed,  who  has  been  hibernating  in  Carmel  while  writing 
To  meet  the  demands  of  a  re-  novel  and  book  for  children,  illustrated  by  Feg  Murray,  returns  to 


East,  rather  than  the  “stagnant”  titular  talent  for  being  in  public  *ease  schedule  which  promises  15  Hollywood  next  week  .  .  .  Cameron  Shipp  is  rushing  to  meet  deadline 
territories  where  the  best  that  can  view  and  he  was  most  of  all  seen  top-budget  features  in  the  next-  on  Fred  Astaire  biog  for  Harper  Bros. 

be  hoped  for  is  a  retention  of  pres-  by  his  friends  as  an  amiable,  color-  seveT\  months,  20th-Fox  ordered  a :  Board  of  Picture  Pioneers  confirmed  Ned  E.  Deplnet  as  the  next 

ent  levels.  ...  ful  character.  James  Cagney'  is  ®PeedJ*p. o£  Production  activity  at  president  .  .  .  Communion  breakfast  for  Catholics  in  the  industry  set 

The  study  powwows  he  intends  credited  with  describing  Bogey  as  Westwood  lot.  Six  of  the  15  J0r  Feb.  3  at  the  Waldorf,  following  9  o’clock  mass  at  St.  Pat’s. 


to  hold  at  regular  intervals  with 
the  foreign  toppers  are  .designed 


a  “Scotch-and-Soda  Athlete.” 
He  had  wit  and  spark  and 


listed  for  release  by  August  have 
not  yet  gone  into  production. 


Dr.  Vittorio  Sala,  director  of  Istuto  Nazi  on  ale  Luce,  the  Italian  na¬ 
tional  newsreel,  arrived  in  New  York  last  week  on  the  Cristoforo 


L.,1  nc  UdU  wit  OHU  auu  a  _  wwnai  iicwoitci,  aiuvcu  m  mcvv  xuuv  woi  ween.  uil  me  wisiwiuiu 

J5J,1 particular  attrastlon.  as  reliable  Colombo  for  a  brief  U.S.  stay  .  .  .  Scripter  Paul  Crabtree,  who  visited 

c°Py  to  columnists  and  reporters.  *chce,  JJ  drl-  his  family  over  the  holidays,  returned  to  the  Coast  last  week  to  com- 

SS?  “Classic”  was  the  1949  episode  in  SU<J  filmJ  as  plete  Universal  writing  chore  ...  Metro’s  “Teahouse  of  the  August 

of  a  direction  than  it  has  had  here-  j^ew  York's  El  Morocco  nitery  Bernardinc,  The  Sun  Also  Moon”  will  gross  over  $1,000,000  when  it  concludes  its  seven-week 
tofore.  ...i n.Li.  ji j  «  Rises.  South  Pacific,  and  The _ .  n:*..  tt«h  j mr.j  \  cm _ .. 


j^cw  xuin.  b  ui  auuiuvw  iuieij  ,,  |lc  , ,  _>•*»»,  J  ffiuuu  wm  51  uoa  um-  yi,vuu,uvv  wntn  ti  Luutiuuco  ua  ocvcu-vrcci| 

tofore.  j.  ,,  when  actress  Robin  Roberts  did  a  andf  engagement  at  the  Radio  City  Music  Hall  today  (Wed.)  Show  biz  at- 

if8  ♦  taught  fits  the  prattfall  with  his  assistance  when  Wayward  Bus  to  get  them  started  torneys  are  featured  in  a  series  of  lectures  on  copyright  law  to  be  pre«* 

?m  v  t’  3  last  she  tried  to  take  away  his  20-pound  as  quickly  as  possible.  sented  by  the  copyright  committee  of  the  Federal  Bar  Assn,  of  New 

Timf|  5!a”  Ckar,les  toy  panda.  The  gal  lost  out  in  a  StHdl „start.  ?v.e  ^Ims  this  yo^  New  Jersey  and  Connecticut.  Meetings,  to  be  held  at  the  U.S, 

™  '  month,  Gold,  which  is  slated  for  ,court  House  in  Foley  Square,  will  liear  Warner  Bros,’  Morris  Ebeii- 

A nnl  rplPfis*1  “T^pclr  Rpt"  and  x  ...  _ n.t. _ l  *  n _ l _ .n _ 1  n _ _ « 


?•  Eng^?n  a  factfintiing  mission  I  subsequent  legal  suit  but  gained 


J  —  A  n.  ,1  ,  ^  .  __  OUVOCUUUU  IvgCll  DWIl.  wuv  •  '  ,  '  '  _  ...  .  vvu It  UUUOU  111  A  U1CJ  UMUQlUy  WWi  U^OX  TffllUCX  1TAVAX19 

for  Similarly r  Chiles  E.  for  herself  the  greatest  publicity  Agni  release;  f>I>esk  Set  and  stein,  BMI’s  v.p^  Robert  J*  Burton,  and  attorneys  John  Schulman  and 

(Continued  on  page  73)  tirauir  in  vipn  p«rpAr_nn^  that  will  Wayward  Bus.  May  releases;  •  it  uracc*«*a#«»n«vi  TTnnrApcuVc  Aoefom 


Ilya  Lopert  Withdraws 
Cannes  'Prize  Short, 


Hollywood,  Jan.  15. 


The  actor,  who  came  into  prom¬ 
inence  as  Duke  Mantee  in  “Pe¬ 
trified  Forest,”  both  in  the  stage 
and  film  versions,  was  capable  of 
biting  sarcasm  which  provoked 
retort  in  kind. .  “The  trouble  with 
Bogart,**  said  one  observer,  “is  that 


Angrily  charging  that  there  is  he  thinks  he’s  Bogart.” 

“something  behind  this,”  Ilya  Lo-  Professionally,  Bogart  was  to 
pert  pulled  his  Cannes  Festival  some  extent  symbolic  of  the  chang- 
Special  Award  winning  short  “The  mg  times.  The  aforementioned 
Red  Balloon”  •  from  the  Academy  Robert  E.  Sherwood  play  had  cast 
Award  sweepstakes  after  the  Acad-  him  as  crime  and  gangsterism  per- 
emy  has  classed  it  as  a  feature  be-  sonnified.  That  was  in  1934. 
cause  it  was  10  seconds  over  the  Through  the  balance  of  the  1930  s 
required  maximum  running  time,  his  characterizations  were  Of  the 
A  total  of  15  feet  is  involved  in  Same  mold,  as  in,  for  example. 


the  dispute — and  ironically,  more  (Continued  on  page  22) 

than  15  feet  of  the  film  is  taken  - 

up  with  an  inserted  blurb  listing  __  .  .  __  i  * ./» 

the  Cannes  Award  for  the  film.  Thpofirp  Tmpf  1  Inn  AT  Llfft 
Lopert  said  he  had  learned  only  1U,C1  U1HICI  LUC 

accidentally  that  the  33V6  minute  ^onfall Cupc  fni*  Hie 
short  was  over  the  3,000  foot  max-  OCUICULC  uUvO  1UI  IIlo 

“Everybody  here  but  me  knew  ‘Rights’  Vs.  Prosecutor 

be3  considered  short, ’*°L^pert  nSa"  “o,  Jan  15 

charged.  “And  by  everybody  I  James  D.  Green  a  convicted  the- 
mean  the  nominating  committee—  atre  bandit,  has  asked  for  permis- 
many  of  whom  have  their  own  slon  to  file  sult  for  $500  he  claims 
shorts  up  for  nomination  in  the  was  taken  from  him  illegally  by 


Academy  Awards.” 


Lopert  said  he  had  learned  his  Green  wa5  sentenced  to  life  im- 
short  was  placed  in  the  feature  Pnsonment  iast  Nov.  6, 1956, Jor  an 
category  through  a  conversation  a  ai’med  robbery  in  which  $800  was 
(Continued  on  page  6)  taken  at  the  Broadway  Theatre. 

-  Green  sent  a  letter  in  the  form 

D  II  ‘  ££'  17  L  I  °f  a  civil  petition  which,  was  re- 

I  RF  nomeoilice  JjCllClOn  ceived  by  Judge  Eugene  Williams 
I  •  o  i*  nl  •  of  Special  37th  District  Court.  The 

Inin  Sflinin  rlfinninff  convicted  robber  asked  that  a  civil 
JUUI  OIUU1U  ridliuiug  suit  be  filed  against  District  Attor¬ 
ney  Paramount  homeoffice  ex-  ney  Hubert  W.  Gree  Jr.,  for  “con- 
ecutives  went  west  over  the  past  version”  of  more  than  $500  Green 
weekend  for  a  round  of  product  said  belonged  to  him,  and  for  $50,- 
and  merchandising  meetings  with  000  damages. 


studio  chief  Y.  Frank  Freeman.  On 
the  agenda  was  consideration  of 


™!LP/0fi.£leS  °?  thf  line,up’  cam;  The  district  attorney’s  office  said 
ffonorii  ^e*eas*nS  P^ans  and  the  cash  was  part  of  $800  taken 


general  discussions. 

Participating  are  £arney  Bala- 
ban,  president;  Paul  Raibourn,  v.p.; 
George  Weltner,  global  distribu¬ 
tion  head;  Jerry  Pickman,  ad-pub 
v.p.;  Hugh  Owen,  v.p.  of  Para¬ 


mount  Distributing,  ‘and  Sidney  and  *¥  Theatre  Circuit, 

Deneau,  western  sales  manager.  ownerfe  Of  the  Broadway,  as  parties 
Weltner,  Pickman  and  Deneau  f°  sult* 
follow  the  Coast  confab  with  a  “We’re  going  to  let  Green  and 
western  division  sales  meeting  in  the  theatre  people  fight  it  out  in 
St.  Louis  the  latter  part  of  this  court,”  said  the  D.A.  “I  don’t  want 
week.  to  have  anything  to  do  \Vith  itP 


break  in  her  career — one  that  will  ^Wayward  Bus,  May  releases;  Alfred  H.  Wasserstrom  .  .  .  Universal’s  eastern  pub-ad  chief  Charles 

,  endure,  too,  for  she’s- since  become  Three  Faces  of  Eve,  scheduled  simonelli  in  Marietta,  O.  to  set  up  the  “Battle  Hymn”  premiere  • 

a  paragraph  in  the  Bogart  legend,  fpr  June;  and  Hatful  of*  Rain,  Hugh  Herbert  and  Mark-  Robsoh  In  from  the  Coast  to  discuss  promo- 
The  actor,  who  came  into  prorti-  listed  as  a  July  release.  tion  and  distribution  plans  for  “The  Little  Hut”  with  Metro  homeoffice 

inence  as  Duke  Mantee  in  “Pe-  - — -  officials  .  .  .  The  world  premiere  of  “Albert  Schweitzer”  at  the  Guild 

trifled  Forest,”  both  in  the  stage  v  -  A  Theatre  Jan.  20  .  .  .  Ernest  Gold  signed  by  Dudley  Pictures  to  write 

and  film  versions,  was  capable  of  IN.  I.  to  L.  A.  and  conduct  the  original  score  on  “The  Fever  Tree”  .  .  .  Baum-New- 

biting  sarcasm  which  provoked  Barney  Balaban  born  set  deal  for  Robert  Morse  to  recreate  his  stage  rble  in  Paramount'* 

retort  in  kind. .  “The  trouble  with  Steve  Broidy  film  version  of  “The  Matchmaker”  .  .  .  Lowell  Thomas  Jr.  presenting  a 

Bogart,**  said  one  observer,  “is  that  Ralph  Cohn  one-night  only  stand  at  Carnegie  Hall  today  (Wed.)  of  “Flight  to  Ad- ' 

he  thinks  he’s  Bogart.”  paul  Crabtree  venture,”  a  one-hour  film  of  his  recent  50,000-mile  aerial  trip  with  wife 

Professionally,  Bogart  was  to  Sidney  Deneau  in  their  single-engine  plane.  . .  . 

some  extent  symbolic  Nanette  Fabray  RKO  had  a  special  showing  of  “Public  Pigeon  No.  One”  for  inmates 

.  ™es- ,  The  William  J..  German  in  an  upstate  prison.  You  hardly  get  captive  audiences  like  that  any- 

Robert  E.  Sherwood  play  had  cast  Joseph  Gould  more  . . .  For  a  title  switch  dig  “Crime  of  Passion”  which  is  now  at  the 

him  as  crime  and  gangsterism  per-  steve  Ktantz  Palace.  Used  to  be  called  “Love  Story”  .  .  .  Mitchell  Leisen  is  in  to 

sonnifiecl.  lhat  was  in  iim*.  John  Mitchell  direct  his  first  legiter,  Joseph  Carole’s  “The  Gay  Felons,”  for  producers 

J  Rlchard  Ney  H-  c,ay  B,a»«y  and  Geoffrey  Jones  . . .  “Tempest  to  the  Flesh,”  French 

^U.?n  tlf  p.ll  Hue1?  Owen  import  opening  at  the  World  Theatre  Friday  (18),  has  a  nympho  as  its 

Same  mow,  as  in,  tor  exa  p  ,  jerry  Pickman  central  character  .  .  .  David  E.  (Skip)  Weshner  is  producer’s  rep  on 

(Contmued  on  page  22)  paul  Raibourn  UA’s  “Drango.”  .  .  . 

S5orge  We\tn.er  Cantor  Bela  Herskowlts  skedded  to  sing  at  the  Eisenhower  inaugural 

TL  i _  TL*  C  IT_  J _ |  Edward  Wolpin  banquet  in  Washington  Jan.  20.  He'll  sing  Nicholas  Brodsky’s  new 

lll6<UX6  lniCI  Under  Lite  Herbert  J.  Yates  “My  Budapest”  which  he’s  also  recording  for  MGM  Records,  with  pro- 

n  .  n  t  *  Am.  kt  v  ceeds  going,  to  Hungarian  relief.  Herskowlts  is  preparing  to  appear 

Sentence  Sues  tor  HlS  A.  to  IN.  I.  in  a  Metro  film  .  .  .  Renato jGualino  and  Renzo  Ruffin!  in  from  Rome 

Buddy  Adler  to  huddle  with  Seymour  Poe  on  IFE’s  future  .  .  .  Rank  Org’s  (USA) 

‘Riffllfc’  VQ  Prncppiltnr  Robert  Aldrich  ad-pub  chief  Geoffrey  Martin  assembling  a  staff  .  .  ..  Companies  are 

lUglllo  19.  1 1UOCIUIU1  Herbert  Baerwitz  shipping  to  Egypt,  Real  trouble  spot  is  Syria.  Pix  go  in  via  Lebanoft 

San  Antonio,  Jan.  15.  Jeff  Chandler  .  •  •  Competish  playing  Mr.  Dubious  re  Wolf  Cohen’s  plans  to  expand 

James  t>.  Green,  a  convicted  the-  Mikfe  Conner  Warner  Bros.’  theatre  holdings  in  the  Far.  East, 

itre  bandit  has  asked  for  permis-  Joe  C6rey  Columbia  has  acquired  the  French  “Julietta”  for  release  by  Edward 

;ion  to  file  suit  for  $500  he  claims  Kirk  Douglas  L.  Kingsley.  It’ll  go  into  the  Paris  Theatre.  Another  French  pic,  “En 

,vas  taken  from  him  illegally  by  William  Dozier  Effuillant  La  Marguerite,”  taken  on  by  Distributors  Corp.  of  America 

he  local  district  attorney’s  office.  Clint  Eastwood  for  $25,000  guarantee.  It  runs  150  mins.  DCA  earlier  took  on  “Rohge 

jreen  was  sentenced  to  life  im-  Stanley  Garfinkel  ^  x  ^ 

Drisonment  last  Nov.  6, 1956,  for  an  George  Gobel  The  film  critics’  award  ceremony  Saturday  (19)  at  Sardi’s,  with  Ingrid 

irmed  robbery  in  which  $800  was  F.  Hugh  Herbert  Bergman  attending,  is  a  sellout.  Critics  are  making  sure  no  *  outsider” 

;aken  at  the  Broadway  Theatre.  Mitchell  Leisen  can  crash  their  party.  The  Bergman  arrival  is  expected  to  create  the  . 

t-h*  fnrm  Edwin  Lester  *  biggest  publicity  splash  m  years.  It’s  her  first  visit  to  the  U.S.  m 

Art  Linkletter  seven  years.  If  it  hadn’t  been  for  Darryl  F.  Zanuck’s  insistence,  Miss 

lj.a  t?, ,5? /i’  David  A  Lipton  Bergman  wouldn’t  have  appeared  in  “Anastasia.”  20th-Fox’s  sales  de- 

Julie  London  partment,  prior  to  production  of  the  film,  polled  major  circuits  and  got 

Ann  Miller  a  negative  reaction  against  the  actress.  However,  Zanuck  stuck  to  his 

nff  hi *mis] Aftir  MevefMishkin  guns  and  cast  her  anyway.  Today,  20th  is  most  eager  for  Miss  Berg- 

n.v  Sr®  £2?  Sd  P  O’Malley  man  to  do  another  picture  for  the  stuRio. 

if  tPinn  riiin  Jane  Powell  7  Alan  Mitchel? tele  and  screen  player,  who  just  recently  got  out  of  the 

hiiniL? in  imo  Premineer  Army  Air  Force,  is  returning  to  Hollywood  this  month  to  resume  his 

nn^itd  t0  him’  and  f°r  $5°r  career  on  the  screen.  Before. going  back  to  the  Coast,  he  is  marrying 

)00  damages.  Chailes  M.  Reagan  NataIie  Eisen  daughter  0f  the  John  Eisens  (he’s  a  vet  Wall  Street 

The  money  was  taken  from  the  Mar?  broker)  on  Jan.  20  in  Brooklyn.  Mitchel  appeared  in  five  screed  pro- 

jandit  at  the  time  of  his  arrest  ^Piegei  ductions,  notably  “Blackboard  Jungle”  and  “The  Trial.” 

The  district  attorney’s  office  said  geu  Otis  Guernsey  Jr.  of  Herald  Tribune,  Dr.  Hugh  M.  Flick,  ex-head 

,he  cash  was  part  of  $800  taken  ^ia  viuo  Censor  of  N>  Y.  State  discuss  “Censorship”  on  Galen  Drake’s  (Foster 

roni  Eric  Brendler,  manager  of  **ed  Zmnermann  Rucker’s)  new  show  over  ABC-TV,  Feb.  3.  ' 

he, Broadway.  m  v  .  v  Ben  Gazarra  will  do  his  original  stage  role  in  20th-Fox’  picturization 

The  district  attorney  said  that  xN.  I .  to  £*urope  tion  of  “A  Hatful  of  Rain”  . .  ,  Vittoria  de  Sica  set  by  David  O.  SClznick 

te  would  deposit  tl  .  money  in  the  Feodora  Barbieri  to  costar  with  Jennifer  Jones  in  “A  Farewell  to  Arms”  .  .  .  Carroll 

:ourt  registry  and  name  Brendler  Leslie  Caron  Baker  goes  into  Hecht-Hill  “The  Devil’s  Disciple.” 


the  local  district  attorney’s  office. 


The  money  was  taken  from  the 
bandit  at  the  time  of  his  arrest. 


from  Eric  Brendler,  manager  of 
the.  Broad  way. 

The  district  attorney  said  that 
he  would  deposit  tl  ,  money  in  the 
court  registry  and  name  Brendler 


listed  as  a  July  release. 

N.  Y.  to  L.  A. 

Barney  Balaban 
Steve  Broidy 
Ralph  Cohn 
Paul  Crabtree 
Sidney  Deneau 
Nanette  Fabray 
William  J..  German 
Joseph  Gould 
Steve  Ktantz 
John  Mitchell 
Richard  Ney 
Hugh  Owen 
Jerry  Pickman 
Paul  Raibourn 
George  Weltner 
Edward  Wolpin 
Herbert  J.  Yates 

L.  A.  to  N.  Y. 

Buddy  Adler 
Robert  Aldrich 
.  Herbert  Baerwitz 
Jeff  Chandler 
Mikfe  Conner 
Joe  C6rey 
Kirk  Douglas 
William  Dozier 
Clint  Eastwood 
Stanley  Garfinkel 
George  Gobel 
F.  Hugh  Herbert 
Mitchell  Leisen 
Edwin  Lester  •  * 

Art  Linkletter 
David  A.  Lipton 
Julie  London 
Ann  Miller 
Meyer  Mishkin 
David  P.  O’Malley 
Jane  Powell 
Ingo  Preminger 
Charles  M.  Reagan 
Debbie  Sherwood 
Marc  Spiegel 
Joseph  Szlgeti 
Gloria  Vitto 
Fred  Zinnermann 

N.  Y.  to  Europe 

Feodora  Barbieri 
Leslie  Caron 
Marie  Carr 
Eddie  Condon 
E.  H.  Ezzes 
Mary  Gray 
Robert  L.  Joseph 
Erich  Leinsdorf 
Jerry  Whyte 


Mario  Colombo 
Henry  Fonda 
Joan  Fontaine 
Graham  Greene 


Europe  to  N.  Y. 

Arnold  Picker 
Michael  Redgrave 
Dr.  Vittorio  Sala 


Charles  Smadja 
Maria  Tipo 
Patrice  Wymore 
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Chalk  Mark  Todd  Was  Here 

San  Francisco,  Jan.  15. 

Mike  Todd  ^whirled  through  Frisco  last  weekend  and  said: 

(1)  That  “I've  got  a  deal  cooking  with  Bill  Paley” — no  specifics; 

(2)  That  he  figures  the  eventual  gross  of  “Around  the  World  in 
80  Days”  may  hit  $50,000,000; 

(3)  That  on.  the  basis  of  his  present  projections  “80  Days”  ought 
to  get  him  upwards  of  $850,000  in  film  rental  here  in  its  first  year, 
$1,500,000  for  a  two-year  run; 

(4)  That  he’s  considering  posting  a  “million-dollar  ,bond  with 
Lloyd's  of  London  to  be  collected  by  anyone  who  sees  '80  Days'  in 
an  ordinary  motion  picture  theatre  within  the  next  five  years”; 

(5)  That  he’s  writing  a  no-popcorn  clause  into  his  “80  Days” 

contracts;  ' 

.  (6)  That  “all  those  guys  who  try  to  imitate  the  'cameo'  technique 
are  going  to  fall  flat  on  their  face  because  they'll  try  to  accommo¬ 
date  their  scripts  to  their  guests.” 

Todd  was  in  Frisco.’  to  accept  a  pair  of  awards— his  37th  and 
38th — from  the  local  Film  Critics  Council  and  the  Press  and  Union 
League  Club.  He’ also  .checked  the  “80  Days”  operation  at  the 
United  California  chain's  Coronet.  _ _ _ 

Allied  Artists:  36  Sore,  Maybe  40; 
Several  in  $3,000,000  Category 


In  1058  Total  of  Features  From 

United  Artists  Cuts  Back  to  36 

+ 


Allied  Artists  will  produce  36 
features  in  the  minimum  this  year 
and  ''very  likely”  the  figure  could 
go  to  40,  president  Steve  Broidy 
disclosed  in  New  York  over  the 
past  week.  He  added  the  program 
may  include  three  or  four  major 
entries  of  the  $3,000,000  class  but 
acknowledged  that  casting  prob¬ 
lems.  could  interfere  with  the  plan. 
For  example,  he  added,  it  was  no 
easy  matter  mailing  down  Gary 
Cooper,  Audrey  Hepburn  and  Mau¬ 
ri fie  Chevalier  for  “Love  in  the 
Afternoon,”  which  Billy  Wilder 
made  in  Paris  for  AA. 

Broidy  covered,  a  variety  of  sub¬ 
jects  in  a  discussion  anent  the  AA 
modus  operandi  and  future  pros¬ 
pects.  He  revealed  the  company 
has  abandoned  plans  to  develop  a 
new  studio  property  in  the  San 
Fernando  Valley,  which  was  in  the 
blueprint  stage  a  year  ago.  In¬ 
stead,  reported  the  chief  exec,  the 
facilities  of  an  existing  studio  may 
be  put  to  use  by  AA.  He  declined 
to  identify  the  lot  he  was  alluding 
to;  Warners  appeared  a  possibility. 

Company  execs  review  the  rap¬ 
idly  changing  market  conditions 
once  every  three  months  with  the 
intent  of  keeping  in  tune  with  the 
times,  said  Broidy.  Such  reviews 
determine  which  new  properties 
are  given  the  production  go-ahead 
signal.  A  A  now  has  an  open  door 
policy  for  independent  producers, 
he  stated,  noting  that  half  of  the 
current  year’s  lineup  will  be  via 
(Continued  on  page  12) 


Sub-Runs  A-Wash 
In  ‘Revivals’ 

Minneapolis,  Jan.  15. 

The  hardship  stage  for  the  sub¬ 
sequent  runs  here  has  reached  an 
acute  stage  in  consequence  of  the 
increased  number  of  long  runs  and 
their  growing  length  along  with  the 
fewer  number  of  first-run  theatres, 
claims  William  Volk,  co-owner  of 
four  of  this  city's  leading  neighbor¬ 
hood  houses,  including  the  Terrace, 
one  of  the  nation's  newest  and 
finest  theatres  and  biggest  uptown 
grosser  here. 

This  serves  to  explain,  he  says, 
why  neighborhood  exhibitors  cur¬ 
rently.  seeming  to  be  vying  with 
television  in  bringing  back  oldies. 

The  trouble  isn't  only  that  the 
•‘milking”  of  pictures  in  their  loop 
first-runs  has  reached  its  greatest 
proportions,  but  also  that  numer¬ 
ous  periods  are  occurring  when, 
on  the  earliest  28-day  clearance 
breaks,  no  suitable  product  is  avail* 
able  for  such  a  house  as  tlie  Ter¬ 
race,  declares  Volk. 

Currently,  he  points  out,  with 
only  seven  downtown  first-run 
houses  as  feeders,  “Teahouse  of 
the  August  Moon,”  “Anastasia”  and 
“Baby  Doll’’  are  in  the  midst  of 
long  runs  in  three  of  them.  When 
“The  Ten  Commandments”  next 
month  a  minimum  run  of  12  weeks’ 
at  another  o  fthese  theatres  the 
situation  will  be  aggravated,  he 
declares. 


-  DUBBING  THEMSELVES 


Quinn,  Basehart  In  N.Y.  to  Re- 
Voice  ‘Strada’  For  U.S. 


The  two  stars  of  an  Italian  im¬ 
port  are  due  in  New  York  tomor¬ 
row  (Thurs.)  to  dub  in  their  own 
English  voices.  Film  is  “La  Strada” 
and  when  it  was  made  originally 
Anthony  Quinn  and  Richard  Base- 
hart  had  Italo  voices  dubbed  in 
for  them! 

Distributor  Richard  Brandt,  aim¬ 
ing  for  wide  circultaion,  is  having 
the  picture  dubbed  in  Americano 
and  Quinn  and  Basehart  are  doing 
the  job  themselves.  Since  they  lipr 
moved  in  English  for  the  original, 
the  dubbing  job  ought  to  be  as 
near-perfect  as  possible.  Or,  so  it’s 
figured. ' 


Writers  Girild 
Out  to  Unionize 
N.  Y.  Biz  Films 

Factual  Film  Committee  of  the 
Writers  Guild  of  America  East  Inc. 
held  an  organizational  meeting  in 
New  York  last  night  (Tues.)  to 
map  plans  to  bring  some  600  indus¬ 
trial  writers  into  the  fold.  Mem¬ 
bership  campaign  not  only  would 
be  aimed  at  industrial  and  docu¬ 
mentary  scripters  in  New  York  and 
Los  Angeles,  but  would  also  tap 
Dallas,  Chicago  and  Detroit. 

Gotham  conclave,  which  was  at¬ 
tended  by  about  100  writers, 
marked  the  beginning  of  the  first 
major  organizational  campaign  the 
Guild  has  embarked  upon  since 
its  inception  several  years  ago.  One 
segment  of  the  drive  will  be  lev¬ 
eled  at  industrial  writers  who 
spend  more  than  50%  of  their  time 
in  factual  film  work.  This  would 
include  training  films  as  well  as 
documentaries  used  by  public  re¬ 
lations  departments. 

Adrian  Scott  Denial; 

Court  Holds  Hiding  Red 
Attitude  Is 'Rad  Morals’ 

San  Francisco,  Jan.  15. 

RKO  Films’  firing  of  director 
Adrian  Scott,  one  of  the  “Holly¬ 
wood  Ten,”  for  refusing  to  tell 
House  Un-American  Activities 
Committee  if  he  was  or  had  been  a 
Communist  was  upheld  here  Fri¬ 
day  (11 )  by  U.  S.  Court  of  Appeals. 

Scott  had  sued  film  corporation 
for  $1,314,200,  claiming  breach  qf 
contract  in  his  1047  dismissal,  but; 
lost  in  district  court  at  Los  An¬ 
geles.  He  then  appealed. 

Appeals  Court  upheld  firing  on 
grounds  Scott  had  breached  his 
contract’s  “morals  clause,”  which 
included  a  proviso  that  he  not 
bring  RKO  into  public  disrepute. 

Scott  was  charged  with  contempt 
of  congress,  sentenced  to  a  year  in 
prison  after  committee  hearings. 


FEDERAL  SQUEEZE 
OPENS  BFUNDS 

Crackdown  on  bank,  loans  for 
indie  production  because  of  the 
U.  S.  Government’s  tight  money 
policies  is  witnessing  the  emerg¬ 
ence  of  new  sources  of  film  financ¬ 
ing.  Foreign  exchange  firms  with  I 
beaucoup  coin  tied  up  in  frozen 
foreign  currency  and  wealthy  for¬ 
eign  businessmen  are  untieing  j 
bankrolls  for  American  producers 
willing  to  make  films  in  Certain 
countries  abroad  either  in  coopera¬ 
tion  with  local  producers  or  as  in¬ 
dividual  efforts. . 

Perera  Company  Inc.,  an  inter¬ 
national  foreign'  exchange  firm  with 
offices  in  principal  cities  through- j 
out  the  world,  has  indicated  its 
willingness  to  make  available  sub¬ 
stantial  amounts  of  money  in  for¬ 
eign-countries  to  be  employed  for 
making  motion  pictures.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  a  spokesman  for  Perera,  the 
firm  is  willing  to  capitalize  repu¬ 
table  American  producers  for  as 
much  as  $1,000,000  per  picture. 
Although  the  coin  will  be  made 
available  in  foreign  currency,  it's 
understood  that  Perera  can  assure 
dollar  payments  for  cast  members 
and  technicians.  Perera,  however, 
prefers  arrangements  in  which  co¬ 
production  deals  can  be  made  with 
local  film-makers.  The  company, 
which  specializes  in  the*  buying  and 
blocked  funds,  is  particularly  anx- 
blocked  funds,  tis  particualrly  anx¬ 
ious  for  deals  that  would  involve 
film-making  in  Italy,  Spain,  Japan, 
Turkey  and  the  Philippine  Islands. 

Under  certain  circumstances, 
Perera  will  also  make  coin  avail-, 
able  for  the  acquisition  of  foreign 
films  to  be  distributed  in  the  U.  S. 
In  its  desire  to  unthaw  frozen 
funds,  Perera  occasionally  acquires 
foreign  pictures  and  is  not  adverse 
to  making  deals  with  U.  S.  distribu¬ 
tors  to  take  care  of  the  releasing 
operation. 

In  a  different  type  of  arrange¬ 
ment,  a  syndicate  of  wealthy  fig¬ 
ures  in  Spain  and  Portugal  is  of¬ 
fering  financing  ,  of  up  to  $500,000 
per  picture  for  American  pro¬ 
ducers  to  make  pictures  in  Spain. 
Portugal  and  Greece.  A.  J.  Attia- 
teau,  who  headquarters  in  Holly¬ 
wood,  is  the  representative  for  this 
group  in  the  U.  S. 


DCA  Broadens  To 
Handle  23  Films 

Distributors  Corp.  of  'America, 
exhibitor-owned  film  financing  and' 
releasing  outfit,  has  widened  its 
operational  range  with  a  lineup  of 
23  features  for  handling  this  year 
and  the  opening  of  10  of  its  own 
branch  offices  in  the  United  States, 
Fred  J.  Schwartz,  president,  dis¬ 
closed  this  week. 

Product  will  come  principally 
from  foreign  producers,  the  exec 
reported,  via  co-produetion  tieups 
with  DCA.  Included  are  “Theic 
Greatest  Glory,  made  by  Wilcox- 
Neagle  Productions  with  Richard 
Todd  in  the  lead;  “Bermuda  Af¬ 
fair,”  1  lensed  in  association  with 
Bermuda  Film  Studios  with  Gary 
Merrill  and  Kim  Hunter;  Titanus’ 
“Scandal  in  Sorrento”  with  Sophia 
Loren  and  Vittorio  DeSica,  and 
“My  Teenage  Daughter,”  Herbert 
Wilcox  production  with  Anna 
Neagle  starred. 

New  DCA  offices  are  set  to  open 
immediately,  said  Schwartz,  in 
N.Y.,  Boston,  Philadelphia,  Wash¬ 
ington,  Chicago,  Cincinnati,  Des 
Moines,  Los  Angeles,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  and  Seattle.  These  are  to 
take  the  place  of  franchise  dealers 
and  will  be  operated  under  Irving 
Wormser,  general  manager,  and 
Arthur  Sachson,  general  sales 
manager. 


Dick  Weaver  With  RKO  Unit 
Dick  Weaver  is  set  fas  unit  pub¬ 
licity  director  of  RKO's  “Stage 
Struck,”  which  is  to  be  locationed 
in  New  York. 

He  doubles  in  the  film  and  legit 
fields. 


'STALIN'S  CHILDREN' 


Edward  Golden  Produced  ‘Hitler’s 
Children'  13  Years  Ago 


Hollywood,  Jan,  15. 

Edward  A.  Goldeq,  who  pro¬ 
duced  “Hitler’s  Children”  13.  years 
ago,  will  roll  “Stalin’s  Children” 
in  March  on  a  $500,000  budget. 
He’s  partnered  in  the  indie  film 
venture  with  Chairles  Green.  20th- 
Fox  minority  stockholder  and 
chairman  of  the  board  of  the 
Whelan  drug  chain. 

Golden  ,  revealed -.that  the  hassle 
with  RKO  over  the  title  has  been 
resolved  and  the  studio  has  with¬ 
drawn  its  objection  filed  with  the 
MPAA  title  registration  service, 
RKO  had  protested  because .  of 
“Hitler’s  Children,”  which  it  pur¬ 
chased  from  Golden  after  he  had 
produced  it. 

“Stalin's  Children”  .  script  deals 
with  the  misadventures  of  a  Uk¬ 
rainian  family  under  the  Stalin  re¬ 
gime  and  was  written  by  UCLA 
prof  Hugh  Gray. 


Video  Gravy  Ups 
Warner  Profit 
To  $17393.560 

The  “oneshot”  sale  of  its  pre- 
.1949  film  library  for  a  net  of  $15,- 
295,000  gave  Warner  Bros,  a 
healthy  $17,393,560  profit  for  the 
year  ended  Aug.  31,  1956,  the  com¬ 
pany’s  annual  report  disclosed  last 
week.  t 

However,  it  also  showed  that,  de¬ 
spite  an  .increase  in  film  rentals 
and  sales,  the  net  from  this  reve¬ 
nue  dropped  almost  100% — from 
$4,002,530  last  year  to  $2,098,152  in 
1956.  In  that  the  report  followed 
the  indust^'  pattern  of  higher 
grosses  and  lower  nets,  mostly  due 
to  higher  costs. 

The  1956  net  was  the  equivalent 
of  84c  per  share  on  2,482,247 
shares  outstanding,  compared  with 
$1.61  per  share  outstanding  at  the' 
end  of  August,  1955. 

The  tv  sale  actually  brought  $21,- 
000,000.  Included  were  shorts,  car¬ 
toons  and  features.  Profit  after 
taxes  was  $15,295,000,  or  $6.16  per 
share. 

The  company  made  provisions 
for  $1,700,000  for  Federal  income 
taxes  in  1956  compared  with  $3/ 
400,000  in  1955.  Total  of  $5,000,- 
000  for  taxes  was  set  aside  for  the 
tv  deal. 

Film  rentals  and  sales  rose  to 
$73,350,938  in  1956  compared  to 
(Continued  on  page  75) 


Hartford  Nixes  Copy  On 
'New  Sin  Sweeping  U.  S.’; 
Okay  With  N.Y.  Times 

Hartford  Times  and  Hartford 
Courant  have  turned  thumbs  down 
on  ads  submitted  for  publication 
by  United  Artists  for  “The  Wild 
Party,”  Sidney  Harmon  production. 
The  two  dailies  found  objection¬ 
able  the  copy  line,  “The  new  sin 
that  is  sweeping  America!”  as  well 
as  art  work  showing  Anthony 
Quinn  and  Carol  Ohmart  in  an 
embrace. 

New  York’s  Times,  News  and 
Journal-Amsrican  ran  the  same  in¬ 
sertion  with /at  quarrel.  Film  con¬ 
cerns  youngsters  in  the  jazz  cellars 
of  downtown  Los  Angeles. 


U’s  $1.06  Quarterly 


Board  of  directors  of  Universal 
has  declared  a  quarterly  dividend 
of  $1.0625  per  share  on  the  414% 
preferred  stock  of  the  company. 

Divvy  is  payable  March  1  to 
stockholders  of  record  Feb.  ?5. 


United  Artists  has  drawn  plans 
for  a  25%  numerical  (:ut  in  its  pro¬ 
duction  for  1958  with  36  features 
being  on  the  ’  sked  instead  of  the 
usual  48  but  with  new  emphasis  on 
costlier  entries,’  according  to  Ar¬ 
thur  B.  Krim,  president. 

Prompting  the  policy  switch, 
said  the  chief  exec,  is  the  fact  that 
various  other  companies  al*e  turn¬ 
ing  to  lower-case  product  to  round 
out  their  programs  to  the  extent 
that  exhibitor  needs  for  such  en¬ 
tries  should  be  easily  met.  As  a 
matter  of  fact  there  coulcl  be  a 
surfeit  of  the  programmers,  lie 
added. 

Specific  plan  is  to  have  the  indie 
production  units  aligned  with  UA 
concentrating  on  fewer  numbers. 
Objective  is  to  come  up  with  more 
“A”  calibre  merchandise — that  is, 
pictures  that  can  stand  on  their 
own  or  play  the  top  half  of  any 
double-bill  theatre.  As  for  the 
economics,  Krim  maintains  the  36 
next  year  will  mean  more  money 
to  exhibs  and  his  company  that  the 
usual  sked  of  48  because  of  the 
new  emphasis  on  production  values. 

Krim  offered  a  new  flock  of 
gross  revenue  figures  reflecting 
the  company’s  continuing  climb 
since  he  and  his  associates  took 
over  six  years  ago.  Total  income 
was  $19,000,000  at  that  time;  pro¬ 
gressively  moved  up  to  $55,000,000 
in  1955,  comprised  of  $33,000,000 
in  domestic  mone^  and  $22,000,000 
foreign.  And  in  1956  the  gross 
jumped  to  $65,000,000,  made  up  of 
$36,000,000  domestic;  $27,000,000 
foreign  and  $2,000,000  from  tele¬ 
vision. 

That'  1957  will  mark  still  further 
gains  is  regarded  as  a  certainty  by 
(Continued  on  page  12) 

Walt  Disney  Net 
At  $2,623,541 

Walt  Disney  Productions’  net  in¬ 
come  zoomed  to  the  highest  point 
in  the  company’s  history  for  the 
fiscal  year  ended  Sept.  29,  1956, 
hitting  $2,623,541,  or  $2.01  per 
common  share. 

Net  income  compares  with  $1,- 
352,576,  equal  to  $1.04  per  share  in 

1955  after  giving  effect  to  the  two- 
for-orte  stock  split  effective  last 
Aug.  20,  1956. 

Gross  income  was  up  from  all 
sources,  except  film  rentals,  for  the 

1956  fiscal- year,  totalling  $27,565,- 
394,  compared  with  $24,638,652  in 
1955.  Film  rentals  dropped  to  $16,- 
054,742,  down  $2,615,341  from 
1955’s  all-time  high  of  $17,670,083. 
Television  income  took  a  $4,444,378 
jump  over  1955,  reaching  $6,996,- 
890,  primarily  as  the  result  of 
launching  the  daily  Mickey  Mouse 
Club  show  in  October,  1955.  Publi¬ 
cations,  character  merchandising, 
music  and  all  other  ancillary  ac¬ 
tivities  combined  for  a  gross  of 
$5,513,762,  up  $1, 097)705  over  the 
preceding  year. 

In  discussing  the  year’s  activities 
in  his  report  to  stockholders,  Roy 
Disney,  prexy,  poiflted  out  that  a 
later  reappraisal  of  income  esti¬ 
mates  indicates  possible  losses 
from  certain  recent  theatrical  prod¬ 
uct  of  approximately  $500,000.  Also 
that  estimated  final  costs  of  the 
1956-57  series  of  television  pro¬ 
grams  exceeds  the  amount  of 
fixed  income  from  ABC  for  tele¬ 
casting  the  shows  in  the  U.  S.,  by 
about  $269,000. 

Disneyland  Park  had  accumu¬ 
lated  retained  earnings  of  $617,929 
to  Sept.  30,  1956,  after  deducting 
$887,692  preopening  expenses,.  $2,- 
304,029  depreciation  and  $649,400 
provision  for  income  taxes.  Dis¬ 
ney  Productions  owns  34.48%  of 
Disneyland,  but  does  not  consoli¬ 
date  the  accounts  of  the  latter 
company  with  its  own. 

Five  features  are  slated  for  re¬ 
lease  during,  the  1957  fiscal  year, 
including  “Secrets  of  Life”  and 
“Westward  Ho,  the  Wagons,”  both 
in  release  now,  and  “Cinderella,” 
re  reissue,  “Johnny  Tremain”’  aha 
“Perri.” 


fltlMt  REVIEWS 


Top  Secret  Affair  go  they  fUnch  from  biting  satire.  JV*ire-DJtme  #e  Paris  gold  coast— as  a  gambler— has  been 

.  '  Stanley  Cortez  s  camera work  is  <FRENCH — C’SCGPE— COLOR)  interestingly  fashioned  ,  to  please 

Susan  Hayward  and  Kirk  fine;  ditto  Polmar  Blangsted  s  edit-  'Paris;  JanTp.  general  audiences.  Adding  to  its 

Douglas  in  slick  comedy  rou-  BgJ  .W^bs  musi(j>  in  tune  Cocinor  „IeaM  of  productlo„.  chances,  which  appear  okay,  in 

tine.  Strong  b.o.  values,  with  the  proceedings.  .  >  ....  Starr  Gina  Loliobrigida,  Anthony  Guinn;  the  regular .  market  is.  the 

^  Top  Secret  Affair  may  not  hit  features  JeanDanet/phuipe  cisy,  Hob-  presence  of  Tony  Curtis  as  the 

Warner  b*os.  release  produced  by  Mil-  everyone  as  being  the^year’s  fun-  ert  Hirsch.  Aiaifi  .Birected  by  title  character,  and  a  couple  of  real 

ip  Sperling  and  Martin  Rackin.  Stars  niest,  but  It  S  a  plenty  bright  entry  „an  Delannoy.  Screenplay,  Jacques  Martha  TTvpr  and  TCathrvti 

isan 1  Hayward,  Kirk  Douglas;  features  ?™vert’  Jean  Aurenche  from  novel  by  "V®*  a?d 
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Susan  Hayward  and  Kirk 
Douglas  in  slick  comedy  rou¬ 
tine.  Strong  b.o.  values* 


ton  Sperling  and  Martin  Rackin.  Stars  niest,  but  It'S  a  plenty 

Paul*1  Stewart, r  Jim  Backus*  John* Crom-  from  the  Warner  lot.  ffift,  Victor  Hugo;  camera  (EastmancoloxO,  Grant,  Who  share  Star  billing  With  n°t  the  young. 

weU,  Roland  Winters.  Directed  by  H.  C.  - —  Michel  Kelbcr;  -editor,  Henri  Taverna,  At  Curtis  and  Charles  Bickford.  - - 

Potter;  written  by  Roland  Kibbee  and  Normandie,  Peris,  Running  tlmfe,  110  ~  .  *.  a„aU  »  ,  *  ,  .  .  -  j  To„  „ 

Allan  Scott  and  based  on  characters  from  Three  BraveMeil  MtNs.  Robert  Arthur's  production  Hollywood,  Jan.  8. 

J. „ p*  .Marquand's  ‘'Melville  ,  Goodwin,  Esmeralda  ...  .  Gina  Lollobrltrida  ‘Wears- a  slick  polish,  enhanced  by  Metro  release  of  Sam  Zimballst  produc- 

Fofrnar  Blasted;  mi$c*  RoyWebbPre^  - -  Quasimodo  V . .7.  .* 7 . .  Anthony  Quinn  the  use  of  Eastman  Color  and  Cine-  ^"'Travers^^glni^TlcKemia?  featuro 

viewed  in  New  York,  Jan.  10,  56.  Run-  Topical  plot,  inspired  by  actual  p™ll0  . . * . >,'  w^iai1K11r'inh  ^aSc°Pe»  And  the  physical  values  Susan  Stephen,  Vernon  Gray.  Jean  Ander* 

ning  time,  100  MINS.  ....  ,  Poet  ........  . . Robert  Hlrsch  do  a  fifstl'ate  job  of  backing  the  son>  ‘  Maxine  Audley.  Leslie  Phillips* 

Dottle  Peale . .  Susan  Hayward,  a*  gives  au-  Clopin  . . , Philipe  Clay  Hramatin  action.  even  whpri  Laurence  Naismtth,  Moultrie  Kelsall.  Dl- 

Maj.  Gen.  MelvUle  Goodwin  -Kirk  Douglas  thenticlty  tO  see  through  gen-  Fleur  De  Lys  i, ....... ..Daniel©  Dumont  When,  the,  rected  by  Sidney  Franklin.  -  Screenplay. 

Phil  Bentley .  Paul  Stewart  era|  mariret  to  okav  biz.  Phoebus  ........... Jean  Danet  latter  Shows  ..  .some  thinness  here  John  Dlghton;  from,  play  by  Rudolf  Be- 

Col.  Gooch  . * •  * v i.-'r JSSSSi? '  _ y  ^  Louis  xi . .Jean Tissier  and  there.  Blake  Edwards’  direc-  ca^a,^£tro,?°lor)'  K’  Aa  Yo.u“« 

Gen.  Gnmshaw  .  John  Cromwell  Dame  . Valentine  Tessier  fjnn  ffnnri  npr f nrm  an  ruU:  rnm  editor,  Frank  Clarke;  music,  Bronislau 

Senator  Bur  wick  ........  Roland  Winters  Hollywood.  Jan.9.  -  -  ■  If011  g^JS  gooa  performances  *lrom  Kaper;  song,  "Wilt  Thou  Have  My 

Butler  . A.  E.  Gould-Porter  _  nouywouu,,ucm.  w.  "  ^  the  cast  and  gives  the  Story-telling  Hand?";  music  by  Herbert  Stothart.  pre- 

1,§K  .i,.  p|,od“tione¥'«rS  R5?'rMm.nd.  f£S£t  Already  sold  to  most  European  a  well-paced  unfoldment.  Edwards  JJfi 5s,4  Jan-  *i  -57-  Bun,,i“s  «">« 

Lane  Borgnine.  Frank  Lovejoy.  Nina  Foch,  countries,  and  with  an  English  ver-  also  scripted  from  a  story  by  Leo  EilznhptVv  •i  .  ...  T  _ 

Pj8n ^ sioii- made  via  an  investment  (re-  Rosten  and,  while  the  writing  Barrett  ..W .WW; .  John  Gie?Sfd 
rong  Jm-eens,-  WhrrenSBerBnger,FAndrew^img-  POftedly  $400,000)  of  Allied  Art-  leaves  some  plot  ends  dangling,  Robert  Browning  ...... . .  Bill  Travis 


The  Barrett*  of 
WiMfWh  street . 

(CTSCOPE-COLOR) 

A  healthy  invalid  poetess  and 
her  oonrtint.  Victorian  ro¬ 
mance  revisited;  for  old  lovers, 
not  the  young. 


Hollywood,  Jan.  8. 
Metro  release  of  Sam  Zimballst  produc¬ 
tion.  Stars  Jennifer  Jones,  John  Gielgud* 
Bill  Travers,  Virginia  McKenna;  features 
Susan  Stephen,  Vernon  Gray,  Jean  Ander- 


Butler  . a.  e.  Gouia-jrorter  i  — "  -  i  me  cast  ana  gives  me  story-tewng 

SSS  Already  sold  to  most  European  a  well-pgced  unfoldment.  Edwards 


Set  Krucer  * *. .  *.  *  1  *.  *  '•  Frank .  Gerstle  Jr.  production.  Stars  Ray  Milland,  Ernest 

Bui- Hadley  .  Charles  Lane  Borgnine,  Frank  Lovejoy,  Nina  Foch, 


Since  there  seems  to  be  a  strong  jSSSnt  w"SrBe3to^  $400,000)  of  Allied  Art-  leaves  some  plot  ends  dangling, 

J  „  J  _ UrrV,f  gan,  Joseph  Wiseman,  James  Westerfield.  IStS,  this  looks’  to  make  a  fine  box-  thC  Characters  and  situations  are  R*na  ■ . .....Virginia  SMCenna 

demand  these  days  for  light,  esqap-  Directed  ^Sut^^iztwiSSnl  articled  office  dent  for  itself  on  the  Conti-  all  they  should  be  for  this  type  gen-  clpfain '  Surtees*  ciok/. .  SVcmo^GrS 

1st  screen  entertainment,  Top  nent.  With  the  names  of  Gina  Lol-  eral  market  filmfare.  WHson  . Jean  Xiderson 

Secret  Affair”  should  get  a  warm  tt,*.;  .ditor^David  Bretherton^mu^;  lobrigida^  and  Anthony  Quinn,  .plus  Curtis,  anxious  to  better  himself  i&g'vra;-  •.V.V.V.V.r.V.’SSi; 

welcome  from  both  trade  and  pub-  SSig  timeVaiMiNS.  *  '  spectacle  and  locale  Of  the  pic,  and  pfaying  all  the  angles,  jumps  £5*  chambers  . Laurence  Maipmith 

.. _ .  ,  this  should  be  a  good  general  cir-  n  Dr.  Ford-Waterlow . Moultrie  Kelsall 


tne  spectacle  ana  locale  Of  the  pic,  and  playing  all  the  angles,  jumps  £5*  chambers 

lie  It’s  got  a  good  basic  plot,  plenty  Joe  Di  Marco  . . .  Ray  Milland  this  should  be  a  good  general  cir-  from  the  slums  to  a  fashionable  Georgerd  Wa.tefI?w .  "  Michaer  Briu 

_nd  for  the  .  EFnraSnkBLof2iov  fuif  *ltem  ^  Uttr5%r°n  *5.  en"  summer  resort  where  a  bus  boy’s  Octavius  . .. .. .‘.V.'.'.keimeth  Fortescue 

of  glib  laugh  lines  and— tor  tne  captain  Winfield^ .  Frank  Lovejoy  tertainment  values.  With  smart  ex-  -j0h  gives  him  .  a  chance  to  make  . . Nicholas  Hawtrey 

marquee  —  two  top  performers  R0gers  .  . . ’Dean  Jagcer  ploitation,  its  scope  and  name  contacts,  including  the. two  femfnesy  chmSes  •^.VV.V*V.lwV.V',.?lKeitS'‘  Baxter 

draw  'em  in.  Helen  ChristW  couldRlso  make  suitable  for  for  later  use.  Over  Vstoiy-  spah  ^piimui  ...,:;..V;,..KbAW  smit£ 

Enos  Warren  .  Frank  Fayien  “Fstrun  cnances,  nut  it  wiu  need  0f  several  years  he  winds  up  part-  — ^ — 

m.ne  T»«n,  hpnvv  cell  in  ff  _ _ j  _ j  i- 


who’ll  definitely  draw  ’em  in. 
Writers  Roland  Kibbee  and 


Shirley  Goldsmith 


.Diane  Jergens  heavy  selling. 


nered  with  rBickford  in' 


Allan  Scott  have  fashioned  their  Harry.. . Warren  Beriinger  Made  twice  before  in  the  U.  S.  Scago  gambfiS  club  nlavine  it  , Lovers  of  the  classics  and  just 

yarn  using  characters  from  J.  P.  .nmWBaIrron  ‘ ! !  .* * .'  .*  JosephWwiseman  ^as  a  silent  pic  with  Lon,  Chaney  romantically  cozy  with  Miss  Hyef,  Barretts  ofOVWimDole  Str^et’^a 
Marquand's  "MelvUle  Goodwin,  Taughtonffe  ff  timl  1&  of  thl’Tmance^betweeS 

U.S.A.”  and  they've  tossed  m  an  gg^  ®c°“ <g5£sf HS3S;  the  Victor  Hugo  classic  gets'  a  fflafr  bu“gJ?ot  for  marrfage  1  At  |Uza,b®th  Barrett  and  Robert 

almost  bewildering  variety  of  sit-  perry  . . . . .  Jason  wincrien  filmic  retelling  in  its  own  country,  fa(je0ut  time  it’s  Miss  Grant  the  ,ori?inally  plotted  in 

nations,  ranging  from  the  hilarious  to^JDore.  dra-  ?ounglr  s?ter,GWpgefe  ft  ^ 


jaaeout  nme  irs  miss  ferant,  me  Rudolf  Besier’s  play  and  in  a  1934 
1 !?r^en  version,  also  made  by  Metro. 


to  the  almost  solemn.  Upshot  is  a  Ruthic  .  Patty  Ann  Gerrity  matic  quality  of  the  Chaney  ver-  the  v0im^  man  and  he  decides  to  H  TTr'  i  j  *  Dy  « 

H  1  “  •  I ?^ndT  I t?y  rWK  pt?etU0  ^ 


three  ^levei^—slapstickr  'sophists  gggT Ho weii * : ! : i : ! : : •* : : : . SSS?  of  the  Laughton  entry,  It  has  a  ^^rrivertheHtle  role Tgood  mTurT  lure‘f°r  the  mo're 

cated  humor  and,  in  spots,  straight  Gaddis  '..... . Joseph  McGuinn  stolid  recreation  of  period  and  „QrjrLcii1  gvS“ ^ f?£2  mature* 

romantic  drama.  Funston . ^1’  *  ^  Colt  to^Sk^Md  ^^Ay  ^ortbVd  gMs!  ‘dili^SA^  T^em? 

slufteof ‘satirkafwit  a’imedln'tte  Familiar  names  .and  a  topical  spectacle.  Director  Jean  Delannoy  by  chartcte/^Ml^  hi>trod>1d^  5f.rlf  a,I,d 

direction  of  the  miUtary  Congress  plot,  inspired  by  an  actual  "secu-  ^xpectff f?om' ’  medl^a!  Grant  ?s  an  ^Sgagta?  miss  who'll  fte  pa'ternTre- 

(thCTthwou?(ta'fnbePte!ldn1geaboit  rity  rlsk”  case,  give  an  air  of  au-  tlmes.y  He  lias  tried  to  gloss  this  iTh^Im.nPorlist^r  Sfho  strictmns  to  the  *plotP  will  likely 

Time?)W  “Affair”  in  spots8  suffers  thenticity  to  "Three  Brave  Men"  over  by  an  almost  overins jstent  de-  ainfllfvfher^nS  seertl  no  more  ^han  a  ^uaint»  old“ 

from  a  profuslon  of^plenfy  -an?  which  will  see  it  through  the  gen-  taUing  of  social  forms;  and  eon-  ^  cS?Us  &rd  fs  vSy  f““'  boy-meets-girl  drama, 

n'rnTa*w1y1PLCsyantgoeStdlPlmw  fal  manet  m-,.8  rimenf C^,|rbMsg,  P  Hvel's  than’  Jennifer  Jones,  the  star  names 

director  H  C  Potter  •  meant  his  drama;  Ray  MiUand  and  Ernest  somewhat  literary.  -However,  it  .tSfnvi tio  not  carry  any  marquee  weight 

fidle^e  to  re^t  The“s  no  Borgnine  star  in  the  Herbert  B.  still  remains  essentially  a  good  hll  big  irunl^ce^  f”  the  P<>PuJar Wet;  nor  does 

doubt,  however, ’that  he’s  con-  Swope  Jr.  production,  while  Frank  story.  ■  .  Ruls  MorSn  Henrf  Daniell  latter  the  c°robinatlon  of  top  Players 

‘h.?t,U  have  Lovejoy,  Nina  Foch  and  Dean  Jag-  ,*SASS:  ™ “y^SSSsSTS ! “rSlSSS 


cocted  a  riotiCKier  tnaru  nave  Loveioy.  Nina  Foch  and  Dean  Jag-  ^  ^  °  v  e  r  v  amusing  as  a  snobbish  •  k  iij  uVuT 

wide  and  Donular  appeal.  uuvejoy,  nuu  «  u^-  f  shapen  bellringer  and  adds  stature  ®  m  the  British  field  the  combo  could 

Stnrv  is  about  a  femme  mac  pub-  fier  carry  off  costarrin^  roles  to  to  the  character  of  the  deformed  ^aiti^®  d  a  d  oth"  mean  something  at  the  b.o. 

lishlr  Uo  boosts  a  man  for  I  gov-  fiv«  it  .  marquee  weight  for  re-  Quasimodo  who  saves  his  beloved.  ^R^V  Mettv’s  lendng  heads'  „  Sidn&  ^ra"klln'  wbo  d“'ected 

eminent  job.  When  latter  goes  to  lease  intentions:  on,Jv  to  lose  her.  .  *1,  i-ff11  wJ  LSin.g  the  original  film  version  starring 

a  general  she  decides  to  do  a  cover  rui-wnr  Phliin  Dnnnp  ,0^sess_f^  Pnest  is  now  an  the  list  of  good  technical  credits.  Norma  Shearer  and  Fredric  March, 

.?tnrv  on  ’him  wWch  will  ‘‘exnose"  Director-scripter  Philip  Dunne  aichemist  and  it  is  his  desire  for  Brog.  heJms  this  Sam  Zimbaiist  produc- 

his  character  Inevitably,  she^f alls  bases  the  picture  on  Anthony  Esmeralda  (Miss  Loliobrigida)  J;hat  tion.  For  the  first  paragraph  fans 

for  "Old  Ironpants."  He  walks  out  Lewis’  Pulitzer  Prize-winning  arti-  leads  him  ^  her  young  royal  «unawav  DauRlitcrs  abovle-  bis  direction  feelingly  re- 
on  her,  and  she  runs  the  story,  cles  on  the  discharge  of  Abraham  Jover  and  brings  on  her  death  and  j  S  creates,  the  era.  As  m  the  first  pic, 

which  brings  on  a  Congressional  1  Maw  n#»nart.  I118  at.  th®  hai?ds  foi-  -  he  makes  great  use  of  Miss  Brown- 

investigation  and  threatens  to  . ruin  Chasanow,  longtime  Navy  Depart  i0Wer  Quasimodo  The  settings  and  Juve  delinquency  yarn  may  be  ing’s  pet  spaniel,  Flush,  and  when 

his  career.  ment  employe,  as  a  secunty  risk  recreation  of  4he  times  is  fine,  but  exploited  for  good  returns  in  the  dog  is  on  the  scenes  have 

Finale- Girl  Dublisher  admits  the  and  his  subsequent  reinstatement  the  excursions  into  the  beggars’  youthful  Market,  •  appeal  for  any  age.  Under  Zim- 

vam  is  a  fakePThe  MeraTSleSs  with  back  pay  after  the  charges  and  thieves’ worlds  is  less  success-  - -  balist’s  guidance,  the  film  has  a 

Ms  record  bv  getting  White  Housl  Hi  ^  Borgnine  en-  SUV  Film  Pick8  UP  w  th  Quasimo-  .  Hollywood,  Jan.  15.  quality  look,  perfectly  picturing 

o£v  te  declMsf^^romantic  eDi^  proved  false.  Borgnine  en  do’s  rescue  of  Esmeralda  frem  the  American-mtentationai  release  of  an  thC  era  with  almost  museum  fidelity 

acts  the  •  Chasanow  counterpart,  clutches  of  the  hangman  to_give  Alex  Gordon  production,  stars  Marfa  aRd  reflecting  astuteness  in  virtual- 


Runaway  Daughters 

Juve  delinquency  yarn  may  be 
exploited  for  good  returns  in 
youthful  Market,  ' 

-  Hollywood,  Jan.  15. 

American-International  release  of  an 


heJms  this  Sam  Zimbaiist  produc¬ 
tion.  For  the  first  paragraph  fans 
above;  his  direction  feelingly  re¬ 
creates.  the  era.  As  in  the  first  pic, 
he  makes  great  use  of  Miss  Brown¬ 
ing’s  pet  spaniel,  Flush,  and  when 
the  dog  is  on  the  scenes  have 
appeal  for  any  age.  Under  Zim- 
balist’s  guidance,  the  film  has  a 
quality  look,  perfectly  picturing 
thC  era  with  almost  museum  fidelity 


tog®  theWKorean  w“  Tnd^during  I  with  Miiland' aslhe  attornejr'who  I  her_ '  MnctuaSr'  to  "Nitre'-  Dime  I  {Kg**  j§“}  “o^tS  I  exieprpissibto' the 


,GorAnn  j«hn  Litfi  L^iSe  f aR<1  reflecting  astuteness  in  virtual- 


which  he  was  required  to  feel  false 
information  to  a  spy. 


fought  the  case  through,  and  Dean  cathedral. 

Jagger  as  the  Assistant  Secretary  Miss  Loliobrigida 


^  j  ,  ...  w  i  of  the  Navy  who  finally  acknowl-  provocative  and  lovely  as  the.  gypsy  ga^ff. 

Snt’fej'heto' sEEn that  a  mistake  had  been  ?W 'vho_enflames  men.  She  has  -  - 


,  Ellen  Kaye,  Gloria  CastiUo;  features  .Tay  most  important — choice  of  story  f OT 
LrTnr-ly  ££'/■  LS,evc\n1)„TerifoUry.^1,1a^y  the  current,  highly  competitive 


•a,  *  Frederick  E.  West;  edi-  market. 


ferent  for  both  Susan  Hayward  and 
Kirk  Douglas  and  the  change  of 
pace  becomes  them.  As  the  pub- 


girl  who  enflames  men.  She  has  a  tor,  Ronald  Sinclair;  music,  Ronald  Stein, 
chance'  to  parade  her  pulchritude  5f^*wed  Jan'  9*  57 '  Runninfi  timc»  90 


lisher,  Miss  Hayward  is  amusing  ®ent  in  uuhobi  ««»  «*««*  «*  cePond<!  her  ablv  and  bears  the  Geo'rVe  Bartoir'..  '.' John  Litei  »*■**+< 

and  attractively  temperamental,  style,  film  points  up. the  jeopardy  fiWs  interest  Alain  Tonyg Forrest  . .  Lance  FuUer  be  some  pros  and  cons  about  Bill 

but  it  isn’t  a  uniformly  good  per-  most  everyone  lives  in  when  terms  °runi ^  <}t  ine inims iinterest: .  Aiain  Dixie  . .  .  Adeie  Jergens  Travers’  work  as  Browning,  the 

forman’cel  HerUdrank  act  °is  great  -such  as  “security  risk”  and  “com-  «u^  is  S„Bur^sr “SS'SafX  vigorous,  colorful  poet  who  man- 

and  there  are  moments  when,  in  mie"  are  thrown  around  loosely,  cnemist.  wemamaer  ot  tne  cast  is  Rugeck  .  Jay  Adler  aged  to  court  and  win  the  delicate 

small  gestures,  she  catches  the  Probably  intentionally,  security  in-  sug®2i?;i  aii  Harris  .  steveh  Terteii  Elizabeth  ;under  the  #  nose  of  her 

spirit  of  the  play.  But,  more  often  vestigators  are  made  to  appear  S domlLted  by  the  irnDosins  Tommy Frank  J?  GoShi^  despotic  father.  He’s  personable 

1"sV^I1?„fieS°Sed  *°  sesMfseSeevCi:  “welf  *mie  fe«?1  of  Broking. 

n.s.g.  camera  angles.  retary,  who  accepts  suen  iaise  evi  T  chnrt  thi«i  rAtpllintf  nf  -  John  Gielgud,  the  father  with  an 

Douglas  as  the  publicity-con-  thea contrary re It^is  the  story  fits  into  current  pic  spec  "Runaway  Daughters"  is  a  low- 

semus  general  who  soon  sees  111  n(l  ettv  nor  COnfidence-inspir-  trends  and  should  be  able  to  cash  budgetter  based  on  teen-age  prob-  Jj1?  £ 

ig:Saud?enPceeC if may'be o» alrfhe^s^^en^i 
fVi  f*PQ  ‘‘If^ChasaMw'a^litultion^me'  U'Angl?  TOKion^o?  Atoed  Artists,  pfoitoddtorC|trongr1etums.yFbifm  Is  squires  to  give  suspense  to  the 


With  its  semi- 


i-documeittary  treat-  do  a  good  dance  number  plus  Audr^y  Barton 


nmgatbnc,  90  Miss  Jones,  while  a  surprisingly 
hcalthy-looking  Elizabeth,  plays 
Maria  English  the  invalid  literary  figure  with 


is  scmi-uutmiicinuiji  wvoi-  i  .  «  I  AUorey  Barton  .  maria  M*iisn  ute  mvaiiu  mctctiy  uguie  whii 

almost  old  March  of  Time  Quito  nuth^rton  ... ............  a»m  s«,»  great  skmi.  There  will  undoubtedly 


"Runaway  Daughters"  is  a  low- 


f  John  Gielgud,  the  father  with  an 
almost  incestuous  attachment  for 


every  respect.  This  is  a  savvy  por-  particularly  since  ^  me  circum&wu- 
trayal  that  milks  the  role  for  all  ce.s  °f,,  Chasanow  s  situation  are 
it’s  worth,  without  giving  in'  com-  faithfully  depicted, 
pletely  to  what  must  have  been  a  MiUand  and  Borgnine  team  weU. 


ton  with  all  the  stern  menace  it 
requires  to  give  suspense  to  the 


•rvugiu  VCJ.SJLVU,  ui  niucu  muoia,  l  piuitcu  aw  sixuiig  icLunia.  x- iixii  101  _ _ _ _ 

is  to  be  monickered  "The  Hunch-  in  need  of  considerable  trimming,  Plotting.  For.tunately,  he  s  the  type 


back  of  Paris"  for  the  other  but  after  a  slow  beginning  the  sub- 
"Hunchback"  title  is  still  tfwned  ject  begins  to  take  form  and  has  > 


(Continued  on  page  18) 


“  .  i  ;  v v  — ; — , - -  '  r  _  - . - "i  ir.  „„  x„i_i  xiuiiumjacK.  uuc  is  aim  uwucu  jeci  uc^ixis  lu  idivi?  lunm  aim  itas  1 

great  temptation  to  do  an  all-out  Lovejoy  and  Miss  Foch,  as  trial  by  RKQ  However  the  crooked  been  well  worked  out  for  film’s  ~ 

act’  .Douglas  contributes  board  head  and  attorney,  jespec  bacb:  0£  Quasimodo<  jn  this  film,  Is  particular  market.  American-Inter-  ,  ItiiM  I  AltOfl 

Hfl5SSH-her?QJunn^*scenef  as  ^5?-  are  g°Dd,  as  is  Jagger  as  scarce]y  noticeable  as  comnared  to  national  is  packaging  it  for  release  llfw  LOP“lI 

him  nslummiilg’  Assistant  Secretary.  Virgmia  thcj  ^  interpretations.  It  is  only  with  "Shake,  Rattle  and  Rock!"  .  .  Contlnnpd  fr  "  na4rp  4  . 

with  photogs  hidden  all  over  the  Christine  obtains  some  touching  brd  *  th  Anieode  in  whirh  the  AiflV  1  1  ■  Contlnued  from  Pace  4  . 


duction  focuses  on  youth  in  salesman  of  his  had  had  with  a 
righteous  revolt  against  treatment  Disney  representative  in  N.  Y. 
by  their  parents.  Three  young  girls  Hastily  checking,  he  learned  that 
are  spotlighted  in  the  Lou  Rusoff  it  was  true — and  that  it  was  too 
screenplay,  who  finaUy  leave  home  late  for  the  overage  to  be  cut 
and  to  Los  Angeles  to  seek  a  since  the  film  had  been  screened 
new  life.  One,  Marla  English,  is  a  here  in  its  "cmalifvira”  nm  at 
daughter  of  wealth;  Mary  Ellen  the  30  5-foot  length.  5  8 
-Kaye  is  dominated  by  a  father 

whose  wife  left  him;  and  third  is  Lopert  conceded  that  he  had  re- 


H/r TX  a t  AnHrpwV  PranV  Fav  en  Andrew  mw**  rignteous  revolt  against  treatment  Disney  represemauve  in  jn.  y, 

s  arefas  t  i  ca  fl'v 3  rest  en  pH  SSa  n  Duggan  'James  WesterfieldT  Olive  - -  by  their  parents.  Three  young  girls  Hastily  checking,  he  learned  that 

is landed  mSm  ot  Blaklney  and  others  portrayinl  Mister  Cory  are  spotlighted  in  the  Lou  Rusoff  it  was  true-and  that  it  was  too 

and  he  turns  in  a  sock  performr  friends.^.  Diane  Jergens,  Warren  (C’SCOPE-COLOR)  and^o^ ^to’  Los*  Angeles^txT seefc11!  late  for  the  overage  to  be  cut 

ance.  Ditto  Jim  Backus  in  the  role  Beriinger,  Sandy  Descher  and  - ■  new  Ufet0OneS  Maria  Enelislfis  a  since  the  film  hadbeenscreened 

of  Col.  Gooch,  the  army  p.r.  man.  Patty  Ann  Garrlty  are. adequate  as  Tony  Curtis  as  ambitious  gam-  “hw  “fe.  One,  Maila  EngUsh,  is  a  here  .In  its  “qualifying”  run  at 

John  Cromwell  as  the  general  the  Borgnine  kids.  bier  in  okay  action-drama.  /  4{al  is  dominated  bv  ay  fathe?  the  3°15-foot  length. 

holds  up  his  end  well  and  ditto  Borgnine  is  stripped  of  job  and  T  ,  whose  wife  left  him;  and  third  is  Lopert  conceded  that  he  had  re- 

tonse?  1  Frank8  GeraaeSS1aasn'b<?rt  8°®d.  nam®.  wbe"  d‘1?™sseAjl^n?  umverwi  r.i.S?Uo™nd4rt  Arthur  Gloria  Castillo,  left  to  her  own  de-  ceived  an  Academy  form  last  No- 

if",81  ’  1  Gersue  as  Sgt.  risk  to  national  security.  Milland  production,  star#  Tony  Curtis,  Martha  vices  by  divorced  parents  who  are  vember  which  contained  the  in- 

Hadfev  and  Charles  Lane  as  BlU  takes  his  cuse,  presents  it  success-  g^eSwuif.m1 1nS£?id.KaffinM?ra:,n  out  of  th®  country.  Yam  follows  formation  that  "films  3,000  feet  or 

p  d  _  fully  to  t he  Henry  Danieii, ^wShh  b ouch ey  Directed  their- various  fortunes  as  they  come  under  will  be  entered  in  the  shorts 

Producers  Martin  Rackin  and  recommends  reinstatement  wnen  it  by  Blake  Edwards.  Screenplay,  Edwards,  to  different  ends.  division  "  However  he  noint^d  nut 

!SSSu2r&^Jgr“vi£S  iSomber°^m  netohbora  aUd"!  Trio  deliverconvincingly.  Miss 

values.  The  ?m«foraofMissHay-  STtrtTdSBff borgnine  De-  SSL2S?"  ttitUSrGSPJrG  fhn«S  figgj  Ssertton^of01 'the*  (JSSL'^SSl 

her  Office  *^e  ^piush  DiraS  Tatars  ^d^dfe/tt  toTeta  .1^."  . To„  cum.  Pav«nts.  Inna  Sten  iTiohM 

ter  keeps8  thiSgs^movtag  along  Avorkf  the  charges  stand® and  it's  fflg.' ^ ctlftS  La^e^SlIef  is  Es^Ss  nil  Stl'etehed  past  the  limIt' 

without  letup  and  makes  the  motf  not  until  the  Assistant  Secretary  Jen  voiiard  . . .  Kathryn  Grant  good  brother  1 and  AA el?  Jergens  Academy’s  classification  of  the 

of  afunny  script.  Potter’s  handling  has  a  change  of  heart  and  launches  ffiggg  . MsgirlfSd  bothokay  inha?d  automatically  put  it  into  com- 

p°o1  scrf*  with  a  new  investigation  that  Borgnine  EaSha w  r°be. DaSen  roles.11  Jay  Adler  grimly^  portrays  petition  for  "Best  Picture,"  against 

a  tipsy  Miss  Hayward  balancing  is  finally  cleared.  Mr.  VoUard  . wmia  Bouchey  Miss  Kave'qfShi»r^orefuieq  to 'such  lengthy  productions  as 

,  TI,eJ  documentary  style  is  ably  &  .V?U“d..'.'.:::'".'.'.'.'.L“t.b<'te  permit  ^  to  wed  the  boy  shl  “Around  the  Vorld  in  80  Days,” 

of  the  watcj-  whpn  Jbnse(Lby  Cbarle.s  9jarke  arid  Ronnie' . Hr7/n  loves,  Steven  Terrell.  ^  "Giant,"  "Ten  Commandments," 

uproarious.  ’  iS  technical  a*ds  supply  The  Cook  . '.Dick  Crockett  Edward  L.  Cahn’s  direction  fits  “War  and  Peace"  and  others,  so 


i‘nV^ir>wf*er  when  she  falls,  is  I  the  other  technical  aids  supply 


uproarious. 

Scripters  Kibbee  and  Scott 
aren  t  lacking  in  punch  lines,  nor 


Ronnie  Chambers  .  Glen  Kramer  J 

The  Cook  . Dick  Crockett  ] 


1  . _ 1  V-UUK  . C-TOCKeU  auwatu  JU.  LdllU  5  UIICUUUIl  ins,  "  —  uwicia,  s>\M 

f  mus  c  .  -  the  pattern  of  the  story,  and  has  Lopert  decided  to  pull  the  film 

Scott  supei  vision  by  Hans  Salter.  ^  This  saga  of  a  young  man’s  rise  been  backed  by  adequate  technical  and  skip  the  Academy  Awards 
»  nor  ^rom  the  slums  of  Chicago  to  its  assistance.  Whit,  -j  completely. 
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SKIP-DOWNTOWN  BOOKINGS 


-  ■  ,  ,  ■  - - - - - = I ■**+ 

Sees  Reds  Happy  OverDofl’ 


Californians  ‘Magnificent  Isolation’ 


Henry  Hart;  'Writing  in  Films  In  Review  (National  Board  of  Re¬ 
view  publication)  for  January  calls  “Baby  Doll?  a  “culturally 
worthless  and  socially  debasing  film.”  He  denies  it  represents 
realism.  “It' is  merely  a  literary  trick  whereby  the  more  com¬ 
plicated  and  degenerative  kinds  of  smut  are  covered  over  with 
pseudo  social' significance.”  Critic  adds  that  he  doesn’t  mean  just 
the  thtimbrftupking  and  man-with-wliip  aspects. 

Hart  passed  judgment  on  the  ideological  implication  of  the  fea- 
,  tui’e  declaring; 

“The  Marxists  of  the  ’30s  would  have  cited  “Baby  Doll”  as  the 
kind  pf'film  a  decaying  capitalism  produces.  The  Marxists  of. 
today  will  probably  praise  it.  Not  because  Kazan  put  up  some  of 
the  capital,  but  because  the  Legion  of  Decency  and  Cardinal  Spell¬ 
man  denounced  it.  And  because,  with  a  little  editing  of  the 
sound  track,  ‘Baby  Doll*  can  be  turned,  abroad,  into  aflti-American 
propaganda.” 


Fresh  ‘Competition*  In  Spanish  Language  Market 
Here — Mohme  Denies  JHis  Deal  Is.  a  ‘Sellout’ 


From  Film  PnUic  Relations  Scored 

- - - : - ♦» 


Columbia  Pictures  has  definitely  j 
decided  to  go  into,  the  distribution  | 
ot  Mexican  films  in  the  U.S.  Outfit 
is  expected  to  set  up  a  special  unit 
which. will  function  in  the  frame-! 
work  of  the  domestic  distribution 
org. 

Several  exhibitors  playing  Mexi¬ 
can  films  in  the  East  last  week  had 
a  meeting  at  which  they6  assured 
Columbia  of  their  fullest  support. 
Col  now  has  16  Mex  pix  available 
and  expects  to  have  20  before  long. 
It  actively  produces  pictures  in 
Mexico. 

E&on  Klein  is  reported  under 
consideration  by  Col  to  head  up  its 
new  unit.  There's  a  possibility, 
however,  that  Klein  may  also  move 
back  to  Azteca  Films  where  he 
worked  for  years. 

Cimex,  which  controls  Azteca, 
has  just  reorganized  its  N.Y.  setup, 
with  Nat  Liebeskind  ankling  and 
John  Colin  taking  over  as  man¬ 
ager.  Sam  Seidelman,  who  head¬ 
quarters  on  the  Coast,  also  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  bow  out  momentarily. 
He's  being  replaced  as  Azteca  top¬ 
per  in  the  U.S.  by  Herman  Rash 
who*  is  coming  up  from  Mexico 
City. 

Entry  of  Columbia  into  the  field, 
brings  added  competition  to  the 
field.  Currently  active  are  Azteca 
and  Clasa-Mohme.  However,  the 
latter  outfit’s  future  is  uncertain. 
Deal  understood  to  have  been 
made  early  in  1956  saw  83  Mexican 
(Continued  on  page  12) 

Warn  Local  Exhibs 
Not  to  Cat  M 

Providence,  R.  I.,  incident  in¬ 
volving  “Baby  Doll,”  with  Warner 
Bros,  threatening  to  sue  any  ex¬ 
hibitor  allowing  the  film  to  be  cut, 
is  seen  illustrative  of  the  new  legal 
strength  the  distributors  have  via 
the  growth  of  the  independents. 

While,  in  the  past,  the  entire  re¬ 
sponsibility  rested  on  the  big  com¬ 
panies,  vulnerable  as  -they  are  to 
outside  pressures,  they  now  share 
it  with  the  indies  who  have  a  mind 
of  their  own. 

Thus,  in  Providence,  it  was  pos¬ 
sible  for  WB  to  point  out  that,  un¬ 
der  its  contract  with  Elia  Kazan,  it 
could  not  make  any  cuts  in  “Baby 
Doll”  unless  he — as  the  producer — 
approved.  (Pic  was  cut.) 

In  another  area,  it  was  left  up  to 
Kazan’s  Newtown  Productions  to 
defend  “Baby  Doll”  in  strongly 
positive  terms  when  Francis  Cardi¬ 
nal  Spellman  attacked  the  picture 
from  the  pulpit.  There  was  no 
word  that  time  from  Warner  Bros., 
the  company  holding  that  it  was 
Kazan’s  picture  and  he  had  had  his 
say. 

'  While  the  actual  (financial)  re¬ 
lationships  between  the  majors  and 
the  indies  are  hardly  as  tenuous 
as  that  (Warners  financed  “Baby 
Doll,”)  the  independence  of  the 
independent  is  being  maintained 
and  stressed  for  both,  legal  and' 
convenient  reasons.  Attitude  is 
seen  gaining  in  importance  during 
the  coming  year  when  several  off¬ 
beat  pix  are  due  to  reach  the  the¬ 
atres  and  are  bound  to  create  con¬ 
troversy. 


EVANSTON  RECONSIDERS 


Lifts  Ban  on  ‘Wind’— But  ‘Doll’ 
Shut  Out 


Evanston,  111.,  Jan.  15. 

The  police  censor  board  banned 
Universal's  “Written  on  Wind”  and 
Warnefs*  “Baby  Doll”  from  Evans¬ 
ton  screens  last  week  but  later  re¬ 
versed  itself  on  the  former  film. 

“Wind” .  will  open  in  Evanston 
around  March  first  at  an  unan¬ 
nounced  Balaban  &  Katz  house. 


Liberties  Union 
Attacks  Censor 
Setup  in  N.Y. 

Calling  the  New  York  licensing 
system  “the  most  extreme  form  of 
prior  restraint,”  an  American*  Civil 
Liberties  Union  brief  has  called 
for  a  court  ruling  eliminating  the 
entire  film  licensing  system. 

Libertarian  brief  was  filed  with 
the  Appellate  Division  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  D.  H.  Lawrence  novel 
— based  on  picture  “Lady  Chatter- 
ley’s  Lover,”  a  Kingsley  Interna¬ 
tional  release.  Film  was  nixed  as 
“immoral”  by  the  N.  Y.  Board  of 
Regents.  Edward  L.  Kingsley  then 
took  the  case  to  court.  ACLU  filed 
as  a  friend  of  the  court. 

Apart  from  arguing  that  the  li¬ 
censing  system  ' per  se  is  violative 
of  the  14th  Amendment,  the  ACLU 
brief,  *  drawn  by  Charles  Ballon, 
Nanette  Dembitz  and  Jacob  M. 
Usadi,  also  argued  that  the  “im¬ 
morality”  clause  of  the  N.  Y.  cen¬ 
sor  law  was  excessively  vague, 
broad  and  indefinite,  that  the  pro- 
continued  on  page  15) 

Odd  Organized  Protest 
On  ‘Doll’  in  Kansas  City; 
City  Nay  on  Censoring 

By  JOHN  W.  QUINN 

-vamas  City*  Jan.  15. 

Campaign  against  the  Warner 
film,  “Baby  Doll,”  is  being  waged 
here  at  the  instigation  of  Catholic 
Church  authorities.  Catholics 
within  the  Kansas  City-St.  Joseph 
area  are  advised  against  seeing  the 
picture  at  the  Paramount  Theatre 
by  a  letter  sent  out  by  the  Rev. 
Thomas  J.  O’Brien,  director  of  the 
diocesan  Legion  of  Decency  at  the 
direction  of  Bishop  John.P.  Cody. 

City  offices  report  receiving  com¬ 
plaints  against  showing  of  the  pic¬ 
ture,  but  welfare  director  Hayes 
Richardson  cited  the  present  ordi¬ 
nance  as  giving  city  officials  “no 
power  to  interfere  with  this  show¬ 
ing,”  Members  of  the  commer¬ 
cial  recreation  department  viewed 
the  film,  and  reported  the  picture 
is  not  a  violation  of  the  ordinance 
which  prohibits  indecent  perform¬ 
ances. 

For  Harold  Lyon,  manager  of  the 
Paramount,  opening  of  the  picture 
last  Thursday  (10)  meant  a  sky¬ 
rocketing  in  the  amount  of  his 
(Continued  on  page  15) 


Experience  of  Allied  Artists  in 
day-dating  its  “Friendly  Persua¬ 
sion”  in  eight  Detroit  neighbor¬ 
hoods  firstrun,  Skipping  the  down-  i 
town  opening  altogether  during  the 
holidays,  has-accentu&ted  a  -trend 
in  the  making. 

A  A  reported  doringf  socko.  biz  via 
the  neighborhoods.  Other  compa¬ 
nies  say  that,  quietly,  suburban 
houses,  in  other  cities  have  begun 
taking' the  play  away  from  the 
downtown  runs  which  did — and  to  a 
large  extent  still  do— hold  undis¬ 
puted  sway  over  the  firstrun  prod¬ 
uct. 

Sales  execs,  some  of  whom  whole¬ 
heartedly  believe  that  the  industry 
is~  missing  a  bet  in  riot  following 
the  large-scale  migration  to  the 
suburbs,  feel  that,  the  year  to  come 
will  see  a  battle  over  the  status  of 
the  downtown  firstruns,  which  are 
also  counted  on  as  the  key  money- 
earners  for  the  companies  till-  now. 
It’s  pointed  out  that  ^a  change  in 
|  distribution  pattern,  while  already 
I  in  the  works,  would  create -a  good 
deal  of  confusion  inasmuch  as 
many  houses  would  vie  for  firstrun 
rights  once  the  barriers  are  broken. 

Also,  say  some,  in  some  places 
where  changes  have  been  insti¬ 
tuted,  the  results  haven’t  been  out¬ 
standing,  i.e.,  the  suburban  house 
hasn’t  gained  in  the  ratio  in  which 
the  downtown  run  has  .  lost.  Fur¬ 
thermore,  runs  the  argument,  while 
some  pictures  play  downtown  that 
obviously  could  stand  better  ppen- 
irig  in  the  Suburbs,  others  need  the 
big  house  boost  and  the  extended 
publicity  that  accrues  from  it. 

What  Price  ‘Showcase?’ 

One  sales  exec  opined  in  Gotham 
this  week  that  day-dating  selected 
big  films  downtown  and  in  subur¬ 
ban  first-runs  was  an  inevitable  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  future  and  he 
acknowledged  that  the  role  of  the 
downtown  showcase  may -diminish 
in  years  to  come. 

Supporting  those  calling  for  a 
greater  consideration  of  the  outly¬ 
ing  parts  of .  metropolitan  areas  are 
statistics  cited  last  week  (7)  by 
Arno  H.  Johnson,  v.p.  and  director 
of  research  for  the  J.  Waiter 
Thompson  Co.  in  a  speech  before 
the  Phoenix  Advertising  Club  at 
Phoenix,  Ariz. 

.  He  pointed  out  that,  since  1940, 
(Continued  on  page  12) 


Houston,  Jan.  15. 

A  flying  squad  of  15  uniformed 
patrolmen  and  plainclothes  detec¬ 
tives  descended  on  northside  Ava¬ 
lon  Art  Theatre  last  night  (9)  in 
midst  of  fourth  unreeling  of  sexu- 
cational  nudie,  “Mated,”  hustled 
250  patrons  into  the  street,  confis¬ 
cated  the  print,  and  jailed  the 
house  manager  and  his  assistant. 
Latter  were  charged  with  exhibit¬ 
ing  a  “lewd  and  lascivious  movie,” 
but  released  on  $400  bond  apiece. 

Police  Juvenile  Division  Lt.  L.  C. 
Colley  said  the  raid  was  stimulated 
by  “several  calls  from  people  com¬ 
plaining  about  juveniles  getting  to 
see  that  sex  stuff.”  Advances  called 
film  “educational,  informative”; 
but  Lt.  Colley  explained,  “In  our 
qpinion  it  wasn’t  necessary  to  show 
all  the  nude  bodies  to  get  the  point 
across. 

Avalon  Mgr.  Harry  M.  McGaffie 
who  leases  from  O.  K.  (Oscar  Korn) 
in  Dallas,  has  hired  counsel  for 
himself  and  Ass’t  Manager  E.  F. 
Brown  and  plans  to  fight  the 
charge.  The  attorney,  Walter  Con¬ 
way,  w.k.  local  criminal  lawyer, 
said  clients  “are  going  through 
baptism  of  fire  on  the  part  of  lo¬ 
cal  bigots.  They  are  martyrs  in  the 
cause  of  education  .  ,  .  and  free¬ 
dom  of  motion  pictures.” 

“Mated”  (60  min.)  opened  Tues¬ 
day  (8)  with  “Back  to  Nature”  (10 
min.  sliortie),  skedded  for  two-a- 


THREATS  OVER  'BABY  DOLL' 


But  Mississippi  Exhib  Proceeds 
To  Show  Film 


Jackson,  Miss.,  Jan,  15. 

The ‘city  council  warned  a  Jack- 
son  exhibitor  he  may  be  fined  and 
imprisoned  if  he  shpws  Warner’s 
“Baby  Doll.”  Manager  John  Wil¬ 
liams  indicated  he  nonetheless  in¬ 
tends  to  show  the  feature;  * 

At  a  special  council  meeting, 
city  commissioner  Chalmers  Alex¬ 
ander  curtly  told  Williams,  that 
showing  an  “immoral”  film  violates 
the  state  law  and  that  penalties 
range  from  $100  and  up  and  a  60- 
day  jail  term. 

Williams,  indicating  he  planned 
to  show  the  flicker,  asked  “are  you 
going  to  have  cops  down  to  handle 
the  crowds?” 

Wiliams  said  his  attorney  had 
advised  him  he  was  within  his  legal 
rights  in  exhibiting  the  Warner  re¬ 
lease  which  carries  a  Production 
seal. 

Mayor  Allen  Thompson  told  Wil¬ 
liams  the  city  can  get  an  injunction 
from  chancery  court  to  halt  the 
showing  here,  Alexarider  ordered 
city  attorney  E.  W.  Steqnet  to 
“have  the  papers  ready  by  Wednes¬ 
day.” 

Rank  Booh  Doll’ 
As  Quebec  Not 
Yet  Heard  Front 

Toronto,  Jan.  15. 

“Baby  Doll”  (WB)  has  been 
passed  uncut  by  the  Motion  Pic¬ 
ture  Censorship  Board  but  O.  J. 
Silverthorne,  chairman,  has  or¬ 
dered  that  nobody  under  18  years 
of  age  be  admitted,  even  though 
accompanied  by  an  adult.  The 
Canadian  franchise  has  been  given 1 
to  the.  Arthur  Rank  Organization, 
which  operates  some  120  coast-to- 
coast  houses. 

“Baby  Doll”  will  open  in  Can¬ 
ada  on  Jan,  25  when  the  controver- 
(Continued  on  page  15) 


night  three-week  run.  Brown  said 
Sonney  Pictures  Corp.,  Dallas,  dis- 
trib,  billed  film  as  one  “We  aremow 
able  to  show  on  screens,  though 
heretofore  not  allowed  to  be 
shown.”  He  said  reference  was 
made  to  “1952  U.  S.  Supreme 
Court  decision.”  ‘ 

“Mated,”  as  described  by  Brown, 
gives  the  facts  of  life,  utilizing 
“drawings,  stills  and  occasional 
scenes  of  people  moving  in  the 
nude.”  There  is  no  dialogue,  no 
background  music— only  the  voice 
of  a  narrator  speaking  in  a  “fac¬ 
tual,  scientific”  manner,  Brown 
said.  • 

“The  only  scenes  which  could  be 
termed  controversial,  were  '  the 
ones  in  which  the  film  shows  how 
to  develop  the  breasts  with  cream 
oil  and  with  a  breast  pump.  But 
the  girl  shown  didn’t  talk.” 

“Mated”  print  is  still  in  police 
possession,  and  Brown  said  he  is 
not  sure  how  Avalon  or  Bonney 
Pictures  will  go  about  recovering 
it.  “They  have  wired  me  however, 
that  Texas  Board  of  Review  passed 
the  film,”  he  said. 

Officers  say  film  will  be  screened 
“as  soon  as  possible  at  a  downtown 
movie  house,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
grand  jury  and  reporters.”  The 
charges  against  McGaffie  and 
Brown  are  only  misdemeanors  call¬ 
ing  for,  not  more  than  sik  months 
in  jail  and.  $1,000  fine  on  eonviC- 
tion.  ' 


Roger  Lewis,  chairman  of  the 
Motion  Picture  Assn,  of  America’s 
advertising  -  publicity  committee, 
this  week  blasted  Coast  groups  for 
what  he  termed  a  lethargic  aloof¬ 
ness  from  joint  industry  promo¬ 
tion  endeavors.  He  accused  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Assn,  of  Motion  Pic¬ 
ture  Producers  and  this  outfit’s 
ad-pub  heads  of  sabotaging  the 
public  relations  program  that  had 
previously  been  given  enthusiastic 
approval  by  the  MPAA  in  -New 
York.  He  said  the.  Coastites  are 
living  in  a  state  of  “magnificent 
isolation’’ — that  is,  concerned  only 
with  their  own  immediate  affairs 
and  indifferent  to  the  efforts  and 
objectives  of  the  rest  of  the  pic¬ 
ture  business. 

In  a  private  conversation  with 
a  reporter?  Lewis  was  particularly 
burned  over  the  scuttling  of  the 
plans  for  a.  so-called  Golden  Ju¬ 
bilee  celebration.  This  called  for  a 
protracted  series  of  promotions  tie. 
ing  in  with  the  50th  anniversary 
of  feature  production  and  entailed 
the  junketing  of  newsmen  from 
around  the  country  to  Hollywood. 
The  jubilee  proposition  originated 
with  the  Coast  tradesters,  they 
Were  the  ones  to  kill  it,  but  they 
sent  a  $1,700  bill  for  preparation 
of  a  presentation  piece  on  the  pro¬ 
gram  to  Lewis  in /his  MPAA  cap¬ 
acity.  He  hasn’t  paid  it. 

This  and  other  institutional 
schemes  were  thumbs-downed  in 
the  west  for  the  stated  reasons  that 
costs  would  outweigh  the  advan¬ 
tages  and,  further,  all  were  imprac¬ 
tical  and  workable.  Lewis  rebuts 
that  more  than  likely  the  Coast 
people  are  simply  refusing  to  rec¬ 
ognize  that  the  much  upbeating  of 
the  films  could  be  accoiriplished 
by  the  jubilee  and  numerous,  com¬ 
mercial  tieins  with  the  industry 
celebration  would  render  the  cost 
factor  insignificant. 

The  press  junketing  could  bring 
about  columns  of  favorable  copy 
about  new  pictures  in  papers  in 
(Continued  on  page  15) 

Baby  DoU’  Reaps 
Heaps  of  Bally 

Minneapolis,  Jan.  15. 

With  even  university  professors 
and  local  archbishops  and  other 
clergy  members  participating  in 
the  newspaper  debate  regarding 
the  merits  or  demerits  of  Warners’ 
“Baby  Doll,”  the  picture  has  been 
garnering  by  far  the  largest 
amount  of  gratis  newspaper  space, 
publicity  or  notoriety  and  atten¬ 
tion  of  any  film  in  local  film  in¬ 
dustry  history. 

Scarcely  a  day  has  passed  since 
it  opened  here  two  weeks  ago  that 
it  hasn’t  received  newspaper  col¬ 
umnist  comment  or  that  the  dailies 
haven’t  carried  some  article  about 
it  or  a  sheaf  of  letters  from  read¬ 
ers  condemning  or  defending  it. 
And  it  has  been  doing  big  business 
despite  the  act  that,  with  a  single 
exception,  the  newspaper  critics 
here  panned  it  and  much  of  the  pa¬ 
trons’  word  of  mouth  has  been  un¬ 
favorable,  according  to  the  theatre 
management. 

Its  newspaper  defenders  in  pub¬ 
lished  letters  to  the  editors  have 
included  Prof.  E.  Ellis  of  the  U.  of 
Minnesota  and  Joseph  Warren 
Beach,  U.  of  Minnesota  English 
professor  emeritus  and  author  of 
many  books. 

“The  moving  picture  art  in  the 
U.  S.  has  tyeen  greatly  handicapped 
and  retarded  artistically  by  the 
way  we  have  been  going  to  the 
movies  as  a  family  without  distinc¬ 
tion  of  age,  and  by  the  lack  of  con¬ 
trol  exercised  by  parents  over  their 
teen-age  children,”  said  Prof. 
Beach  in  his  letter  which  also 
flayed  censorship.  “Our  pictures 
tend  to  be  mere  entertainment  for 
children  and  ‘lowbrows*  and  the  in¬ 
telligent  adult’s  cultural  needs  ate 
sadly  neglected. 

“There  is  finally  the  supremely 
important  question  of  censorship. 
Obviously  for  people  who  depend 
(Continued  on  page  15) 


Cops  Raid  ‘Sex  Education’  Film 


Houston  Exhibitor  Jailed — Lawyer  Denounces  ‘Local 
Bigots’ — ‘Mated’  Got  Down  to  Anatomical  Details 


PICTURE  CROSSES 


LA  Offish;  ‘Rattle,  Rock’  Modest 
$11,000,  lust’ 0kel5G, ‘Can’t  Run’ 
Fair  14G,  ‘80  Days’  Wham  25G,  4th 


Los  Angeles,  Jan.  15.  4——^ - ; - 

Downtown  trend  is  in  evidence  n  .  n  reanuus?  w  u  s  c 

-  .  Broadway  Grosses  S  s0^„Sta^»Bb^ 

Of  the  newcomers,  two  are  hitting  -  in  third  week  at  Fifth  Avenue. 

pop-scale  runs  after  showcase  en-  Estimated  Total  Gross  Estimates  for  This  Week 

rtpm pnts  while  the  single  new  rri,]„  ur»air  rsnn  Blue'  ,Mouse .  (Hamrick).  (800, 

emrT^Shake  Rattte  Rock'*  with  This  Week  •  •  •  *  •  •  •  •  •  •5*3f»600  $1.50-$2)“Oklahoma”  (Magna)  (11th 

Must  mod-  ***%l4M  °ka*  Last  week' 

*r*Luft  1’Fo?  *Life”  shapes  okay  (Based  on  23  theatres)  Coliseum  (Evergreen)  (1,870;  9S- 

J15000  in  two  locations  while  •  ■  ■  — $1.25)— “Girl  Can’t  Help  It”  (20th) 

“Can’t  Run  Away  From  It”  looks  _  '  _  _  ^  and  ‘‘Pitcairn  Island”  (20th).  Great 

medium  $14,000  or  near,  also  two  <QA  |\  ?  If  $14,000.  Last,  week,  “Zarak”  (Col) 

Sot^  Third  week  of  “Baby  Doll  ”  X  1  hue  HllPf1  Z,Hl  ‘%?r!gh  Iron”  (Col)  (2d  wk‘ 
In  two  sites,  still  is  good  at  $27,-  UV  I /UJ  O  lUlgV  Li<JU  4  days),  $3,200. 

000  *  **  Fifth  Avenue  (Evergreen)  (2,500; 

“Around  World  in  80  DaysV  is  p  •  <»  "  j  OA/1  $1. $1.50)— “Anastasia”  (20th)  (3d 

holding  steady  at  $25,000  plus  in  MVICPA'  IVlAAll  /|U-  wk).  Big  $7,500.  Last  week,  ,$10,- 

fourth  stanza  at  Carthay.  10  Jl ITlUvll  6U\I  000-  *  „  rtx  •  J  ,oka  on 

Commandments”  also  is  steady  7  Music  Box  (Hamrick)  (850;  90- 

with  $22,000  in  ninth  round  at  Franriwo  Ta«  i*  $1.25)  —  “Teahouse  of  August 

Warner  Beverly.  AT  ,  San  Fiancisco  Jan.  15.  Moon”  (M-G)  (3d  wk).  Sock  $9,000. 

Estimates  for  This  Week  Nearby  Auto  Show  is  helping  Last  week,  $14,500. 

State,  Hawaii  (UATC  -  G&S)  Anastasia”  and  “Seven  Wonders  Music  Hall  (Hamrick)  (2,200;  $1- 
(2  404-  1106*  80-$1.25) — “Lust  For  of  World  to  excellent  totals  this  $1.50) — “Written  on  Wind”  (U)  (2d 

Life”’  (M-G) 1  and  “Magic  Fire”  stanza.  “Zarak”  is  rated  good  at  wk-8  days).  Okay  $6,500.  First 

(Rep).  Okay  $15,000.  Last  week,  Paramount  while  Bundle  of  Joy  ’  —  - - 

State  “Brave  One”  (RKO)  and  -  only  okay  at  Golden  Gate. 

ftiaie,  »rave  ^iie  *  “ArniinH  Wnrlrt  in  JM  nave”  cHll  ie 


‘Can't  Help’  Bangup  14G, 
Seattle;  Uloon’  9G,  3d 

Seattle,  Jan.  15. 

Town  is  loaded  with  holdovers* 
many  of  which  were  launched  for 
year-end  holidays  but  biz  is  okay. 
One  of  few  newcomers,  “Girl 
Can’t  Help  It”  is  ’  socko  at  Coli¬ 
seum.  “Written  On  Wind”  still  is 
okay  on  8-day  holdover  at  Music 
Hall  after  a  nice  opening  round. 
“Teahouse  of  August  Moon” 
shapes  sock  in  third  Music  Box 
session.  “Anastasia”  is  fated  big 
in  third  week  at  Fifth  Avenue. 

Estimates  for  This  Week 

Blue  .Mouse  (Hamrick).  (800; 
$1.50-$2)“Oklahoma”  (Magna)  (11th 
wk).  Okay  $7,000.  Last  week, 
$7,500. 

Coliseum  (Evergreen)  (1,870;  95- 
$1.25)— “Girl  Can’t  Help  It”  (20th) 
and  ‘‘Pitcairn  Island”  (20th).  Great 
$14,000.  Last,  week,  “Zarak”  (Col) 
and  “Ride  High  Iron”  (Col)  (2d  wk- 
4  days),  $3,200. 

Fifth  Avenue  (Evergreen)  (2,500; 
$1.$1.5Q) — “Anastasia”  (20th)  (3d 
wk).  Big  $7,500.  Last  week,  ,$10,- 
000. 

Music  Box  (Hamrick)  (850;  90- 
$1.25)  —  “Teahouse  of  August 
Moon”  (M-G)  (3d  wk).  Sock  $9,000. 


Wednesday*  January  16,  1957 


‘Anastasia’  Terrif  22G,Pitt.;  ‘WW 
Mighty  llG,  “Moon’  Socko  $15,%  3d 


Key  City  Grosses 

Estimated  Total  Gross 

This  Week  . . $2,979,200 

(Based  on  24  cities  and  238 
theatres ,  chiefly  first  runsi  in¬ 
cluding  N.  Y.) 

Total  Gross  Same  Week 

Last  Year _ .....  $2,638,300  ' 

(Based  on  23  cities  and  222 
theatres.) 


‘80  Days’ Big 19G, 
Phffly;  10  Cs’ 30G 


(Rep)  Okay  $15,000.  Last  week,  Paramount  while  Bundle  of  Joy  ’  week  was  $10,000. 

State  “Brave  One”  (RKO)  and  ■  only  okay  at  Golden  Gate.  Orpheum  (Hamrick)  (2,700;  90- 
“Man  Is  Armed”  (Indie)  (3d  wk).  Around  World  in  80  Days”  still  is  $1.25)— “Baby  Doll”  (WB)  (3d  wk). 
$7  200;  Hawaii,  with  Orpheum,  tm’nfic  m  third  session  at  Coronet.  Okay  $6,500.  Last  week,  $12,500. 

® “Teahouse  of  August  Moon”  — •*-  000.  *1  <m 


“Hollywood  Or  Bust”  (Par)  and 
“White  Squaw”  (Col)  (3d  wk), 

$9  Q00 

Orpheum,  Iris  (Metropolitan- J  St.  Francis. 


Paramount  (SW)  (1,282;  $1.20- 


“Baby  Doll’’  are  holding  up  solidly,  $2.45)— “This  Is  Cinerama”  (Cine- 
especlaHy  Doll,”  in  third  week  at  rama)  <22d  wk).  Swell  $10,000. 


FWC)  (2,213;  816;  80-$1.25)—  _  _ _ 

“Shake,  Rattle,  Bock”  (Indie)  and  Golden  Gate  (RKO)  (2,859;  80-  !  v  1  1  J  41 

“Runaway  Daughters  (Indie).  $d — “Bundle  of  Joy”  (RKO)  and  I  111  A/mo  I  All/l  l/ll. 
Moderate  $11,000.  Last  week  in  -Finger  of  Guilt”  (RKO).  Okay  UI]c6|lS  LOUU  14Us 
different  units.  $12,000.  Last  week.  “Written  on  H  9 

FV^)S(2^52^  756;80-$1.25)— ^ ‘‘Can’t  (RKO)  (2d  wk)f' bigW.OOO .VaUU  LJJn  •  Qf1 

Indpls.,  Wind  % 

(Col)  (2dwk1n$18,000Cide  “/f “King  and  ’ ens’^opened 

Los  Angeles,  El  Rey,  Loyola  wurfleld  ILoew)-  (2,656;  $1.25-  solid  and  ahead  of  “Teahouse  of 

(FWC)  (2,097;  861;  1,248;  $1.25-  $L5Q)  _  Teahouse  of  August  August  Moon,”  holiday  attraction  it 

$1.50) — “Oklahoma”' (20th)  (2d  wk).  Moon  (M-G)  (3d  wk).  Great  $20,-  followed  into  Loew’s  to  grab  lead 
Okay  $16,000  or  near.  Last  week,  000  or  near.  Last  week,  $30,000.  in  first-run  division  here  this  week, 

with  Iris,  $32,200.  .  „  ,<-_ParaPl0M?t  (Par)  (2,646;  90-$l) —  Situation  otherwise  is  dominated 

Chinese .  (FWC)  (1,908;  $1.25-  Zarak  (Col)  and  Cha-Cha-Cha  by  holdovers,  with  “Oklahoma,”  in 

$2.40) — “Anastasia”' (20th)  (3d  wk)  Boom  (Indie).  Good  $15,000  or  20th  week,  at  Lyric,  still  being  the 
Slowing  to  $17,000.  .  Last  week,  near.  Last  week.  “Nightfall”  (Col)  most  spectacular.  “Written  On 
£9.0.  ann  anc*  Wicked  As  Come”  (Col).  Wind”  at.  Circle  looks  sock  in  sec- 


Estimates  for  This  Week 
Golden  Gate  (RKO)  (2,859;  80- 
$1)— “Bundle  of  Joy”  (RKO)  and 


Last  week,  $11,000. 


Moderate  $11,000.  Last  week  in  “Finger  of  Guilt”  (RKO).  Okay 


different  units. 


$12,000.  Last  week. 


HiUstreet,  Hollywood  (RKO-  Wind”  ' (U)  and  “Man  in  Vault” 
FWC)  (2,752;  756;  80-$  1.25)— ‘Cant  (RKO)  (2d  wk)>  big  $14,000. 


Run  Away  From  It”  (Col)  and 
“Texas”,  (Col)  (reissue).  Medium 
$14,000  or  close.  Last  week,  “Za¬ 
rak”  (Col)  and  “Suicide  Mission” 
(Col)  (2d  wk),  $18,000. 

Los  Angeles*  El  Rey,  Loyola 
(FWC)  (2,097;  861;  1,248;  $1.25- 


Fox  (FWC)  (4,651;  $1.25-$1.50)— 
“Anastasia”  (20th)  and  “Men  Sher¬ 
wood  Forest”  (Indie)  (2d  wk). 
Smash  $18,000.  Last  week,  $31,000. 

Warfield  (Loew)  (2,656;  $1.25- 
$1.50)  —  “Teahouse  of  August 


Downtown  Paramount,  Wlltern,  $12,000. 


(Col),  Wind”  at  Circle  looks  sock  in  sec¬ 
ond  round.  “Anastasia”  at  Keith’s 


Vogue  (ABPT-SW-FWC)  (3,300;  23;  St.  Francis  Par)  (1.400;  $1-$1.25)  looms  fast  in  third 
44;  885:  $1-$1.75)— “Baby  Doll”  —  Baby  Doll”  (W-B)  (3d  wk).  |  Estimates  for  1 
(WB)  (3d  wk).  Hearty  $27,000.  Last  Splendid  $12,000.  .Last  week. 


week,  $35,900.  . 

Hollywood  Paramount 


(1,468;  $1-$1.50)  —  “Written  On  Calif.)  (1,458;  $1.75-$2.85) — “Seven 
Wind”  (U)  (3d  wk).  Fair  $11,000.  Wonders  of  World”  (Cinerama) 


Last  week,  $14,300. 

Fox  "Beverly  (FWC)  (1,334;  $1- 


— ,  Vpll  (W-B)  (3d  wk).  Estimates  for  This  Week 

Splendjd  $12,000.  .Last  week.  Circle  (Cockrill-Dolle)  <2,800;  60- 
$2L000.  90)— “Written  on  Wind”  (U).  <2d 

(Cinerama  Theatre  wk).  Sock  $9,000  after  $16,000 
Calif.)  (1,458;  $1.75-$2.85) — “Seven  opener. 

Wonders  of  World”  (Cinerama)  Indiana  (C-D)  (3,200;  60-90)  — 
(8th  wk).  Excellent  $26,600.  Last  “Bundle  of  Joy”  (RKO)  (2d  wk). 


week.'  $38,500. 


$1#75) — “Full  of  Life”  (Col)  (3d  •  United  Artists  (No.  Coast)  (1,207; 
(Continued  on  page  22)  70-$l)-A“Wild  Party”  (UA)  and 


Fair  $8,000.  Last  week,  $17,000. 
Keith’s  (C-D)  (1,300;  75-$1.10)- 


^D-^WiW  Party”  (UA)  ’and  “Anastasia”  (20th)'  (3d  wk)/ Fast 
.Pour  B°yS  and  Gun”  (UA).  Okay  $6,000,  making  it  about  $24,008  for 
$8,500/  Last  week,  “Four  Queens”  three  stanzas. 


11 C  DaUai  H’??0'  La?t  “Four  Queens”  three  stanzas. 

Uueens  rat  lill.  DailO.  fUA)  and  “Tomahawk  Trail”  (UA)  Loew’s  (Loew)  (2,427;  60-80)— 
91%  re  aaa  (3d  wk),  $8,200.  “King  and  4  Queens”  (UA)  and 

*K0DaVS  BoiIoSlbOuU.  ^^e3°°r  (A“R)  (440;  $1.25-  “Huk”  (UA).  Solid  $14,000.  Last 

OV  I/ajd  UUUU  «piu,uuu*  $150>— “Brave  One”  (RKO)  (3d  week,  “Teahouse  Of  August  Moon” 

4th;  ‘Wind’  Big  8G,  2d  $£ooo  $3’000-  Last  week>  <3d  wk)- $7’000  at  9°c4L25 

Baltimore  Jan  15  .  Parkin  (Rosener)  (400:  $1)  —  Eyrie  (C-D)  (850:  $1.25-$2.50>— 


three  stanzas. 

Loew’s  (Loew)  (2,427;  60-80)— 
“King  and  4  Queens”  (UA)  and 
“Huk”  (UA).  Solid  $14,000.  Last 


Baltimore,  Jan.  15. 
Film  grosses  reflect  a  more  leis¬ 
urely  pace  after  the  spurt  provided 
by  the  holidays.  “King  and  Four 
Queens”  is  fairly  big  at  the  Cen¬ 
tury.  Fourth  week  of  “Around 
World  In  80  Days”  looks  wjiam  at 
the  Film  Centre.  “Ten  Command-" 
ments”  is  also  boff  in  fourth  at 
the  New.  “Written  On  Wind” 
looms  big  in  second  stanza  at  May- 
fair.  “Baby  Doll”  remains  oke  at 
Stanley  in  third. 

Estimates  for  This  Week 
Century  (Fruchtman)  (3,100;  50- 


$6,000.  scale. 

Larkin  (Rosener)  (400;  $1)  —  Lyric  (C-D)  (850;  $1.25-$2.50)— 
Fruits  of  Summer”  (Indie)  (2d  “Oklahoma”  (Magna)  (20th  wk). 


(Continued  on  page  22) 


J  Steady  $14,000.  Last  week,  $13,000. 


Hub  Hot  Despite  Storm;  ‘Wagons’ 
Sock  $24500,  ‘Bundle’  Bright  20G 


Estimates  for  This  Week  Boston,  Jan.  15.  $8,000.  Last  week,  “4  Girls  in 

Century  (Fruchtman)  (3,100;  50-  Hub  film  biz  is  soaring  to  high-  Town”  (U)  and  “Everything  But 

$1.25)— “King  and  4  Queens’*  (UA).  est  levels  in  the  last  12  months  de-  Truth”  (U),  $5,000. 

Big  $11,000  or  over.  Last  week,  spite  snowstorms,  freezeups  and  Kenmore  (Indie)  <700;  85-$1.25) 


Big  $11,000  or  over.  Last  week,  spite  snowstorms,  freezeups  and 
“Hollywood-  Or  Bust”  <Par)  (3d  transport  snarls.  Snow  and  cold 


wk),  $5,000. 


Cinema  (Schwaber)  (460;  50- 1  first-runs  opened  the  post  New 
$1.25)— “Snow  Was  Black”  (Indie)  I  Year’s  week  with  a  bang.  While 


transport  snans.  bnow  and  cold  —“Lust  For  Life”  (M-G)  (8th  wk). 
seemed  to  push  the  patrons  in  and  Smash  $12,000.  La^  week,  ditto. 

e  Lnl  lAZ  Memorial  (RKO)  (3,000:  .80-90) 


(3d  wk).  Slim  $1,500  "after  $2,500  little  new  product  arrived,  turn-  vw 

for  second.  stile  gears  were  being  heated  up  AnXn  UsTSf  "fJS8 

Film  Centre  (Rappaport)  (890;  by  heavy  traffic  from  big  hold-  wfnd”0’  ajV^nd  “Man  ^Tn  ^Vault" 
$1.50-$2.50) — “Around  World  in  80  overs,  New  entry,  “Bundle  of  Joy”  Jrko'i  <ifinnn  In  Vault 

Days”  (UA)  (4th  wk).  Wham  $16,-  is  nice  at  the  Memorial.  “Westward  ™* __ 

000,  same  as  third  stanza.  Ho,  the  Wagons”  shapes  sock  at 

Five  West  (Schwaber)  (460;  50-  Paramount  and  Fenway.  Ba^,y  (WB)  (3d  wk). 

$1.25)— “Wee  Geordie”  (Indie)  (3d  Big  winner  is  still  “Teahouse  of  s,eco!?<L  ^eek_  ending  Sunday  (14) 


$1.25) — “Wee  Geordie”  (Indie)  (3d  Big  winner  is  still 


es  sock  at  Metropolitan  (NET)  (4,357;  60-75- 
r.  $1.10)— “Baby  Doll”  (WB)  (3d  wk). 

reahouse  of  Second  week  ending  Sunday  (14) 


wk).  Still  nice  at  $3,000  after  August  Moon”  in  fourth  round  at  I  $22,000,  Last  week,  $35,000. 


$4,000  in  second.  State  and  Orpheum.  “Edge  of  Hell”  Paramount  (NET)  (1,700;  60-90) 

Hippodrome  (Rappaport)  (2,100;  is  nice  at  the  Beacon  Hill.  “Ten  — “Westward  Ho,  Wagons”  (BV)  and 
50-$1.25) — “Zarak”  (Col).  Fairish  Commandments”  picked  up  in  “Passport  to  Treason”  (Indie). 
$7,000.  Last  week,  “Bundle  of  Joy”  eighth  round.  Fast  $16,500.  Last  week,  “4  Girls 

(RKO)  (3d  wk),  $6,000.  Estimates  for  This  Week  in  Town”  (U)  and  ’‘Everything  But 


Paramount  (NET)  (1,700;  60-90) 


$7,000.  Last  week,  “Bundle  of  Joy” 
(RKO)  (3d  wk),  $6,000. 

Mayfair  (Hicks)  (890;  30-90)— 


Fast  $16,500.  Last  week,  “4  Girls 
in  Town”  (U)  and  ’’Everything  But 


Astor  (B&Q)  (1,372;  $1.90-$2.75)  Truth”  (U),  $14,000. 


“Written  On  Wind”  <U)  (2d  wk).  — “Ten  Commandments”  (Par)  (9th 


Big  $8,000  after  $15,000  opener. 


New  (Fruchtman)  (1,600;  $1.25-  $27,000. 


Big  $21,000. 


s”  (Par)  (9th  Pilgrim  (ATC)  (1,000;  65-95)— 
Last  week,  “Hooked”  (Indie)  and  “Wetbacks*’ 
(Gib).  Passable  $8,500.  Last  week, 


$2.25)  —  “Ten  Commandments”  Beacon  Hill  (Beacon  Hill)  (678;  “Zarak”  (Col)  and  “Running  Tar- 
(Par)  (4th  wk).  Fancy  at  $16,000  90-$1.25)— “Edge  of  Hell”  (U).  Hot  get”  6UA)  (2d  wk),  $7,500. 
after  $18,000  for  third.  $11,000.  Last  week,  “Rififi”  Orpheum  (Loew)  (2,900;  90-$1.50) 

Playhouse  (Schwaber)  (410;  50-  (UMPO)  (9th  wk),  $8,000.  —“Teahouse  of  August  Moon” 

$1.25)— “John  And  Julie”  (Indie)  Cinerama  (Cinerama  Produc-  (M-G)  (4th  wk).  Hotsy  $19,000.  Last 


'3d  wk).  Modest  $2,000.  Last  week,  tions)  (1,354;  $1.25-$2.65)— “Seven  week,  $20,000. 


$3j000.  Wonders”  (Cinerama)  (20th  wk).  State  (Loew)  (3,600;  90-$1.50) — 

Stanley  (WB)  (3,300;  50-$1.25)—  Great  $22,000.  Last  week,  ditto.  “Teahouse  of  August  Moon”  (M-G) 

“Baby  Doll”  (WB)  (3d  wk).  Okay  Exeter  (Indie)  (1,200;  60-$1.25)— '  (4th  wk).  Good  $10,000.  Last  week, 
$8,500  after  $12,000  in  second.  “Simon  And  Laura”  (U)  (3d  wk).  ditto. 

^  Town  (Rappaport)  (1,400;  50-  Nice  $10,800.  Last  week,  $14,000.  Saxon  (Saxon)  (1,1-00;  $1.25*$2.20> 

$1.25)r— “Slander”  (M-G).  Starts  to-  Fenway  (NET)  (1,373;  60-90)—  —“Oklahoma”  (Magna)  (19th  wk). 
morrow  (Wed.).  Second  week  of  “Westward  Ho,  Wagon”  (BV)  and  Great  $22,000.  Last  Week,  about 
Iron  Petticoat”  (Par),  okay  $6,000.  “Passport  to  Treason”  (Indie).  Big  same,  - 


Exeter  (Indie)  (1,200;  60-$1.25) — *  (4th  wk).  Good  $10,000.  Last  week, 
“Simon  And  Laura”  (U)  (3d  wk).  ditto. 

Nice  $10,800.  Last  week,  $14,000.  Saxon  (Saxon)  (1,1-00;  $1.25*$2.20> 


Philadelphia,  Jan.  15. 

Blue-chip  pix  are  holding  strong¬ 
ly  here  especially  over  the  r  t 
[weekend.  Trans-Lux  topped  New 
[Year’s  Eve  record  Saturday  with 
“Anastasia,”  with,  third  week  rated 
mighty.  “Ten  Commandments”  is 
currently  fast  pace-setter  with  ter¬ 
rific  eighth  week  at  Randolph. 
“Around  World  in  80  Days”  is 
still  a  sellout  in  third  session  at 
the  Midtown.  “Baby  Doll”  and 
“Teahouse  of  August  Moon”  still 
are  plenty  potent. 

Estimates  for  This.  Week 

Arcadia  tS&S)  (526;  99-$l:80)— 
— “Teahouse  of  August  Moon” 
(M-G)  (3d  wk).  Brisk  $15,000.  Last 
week,  $17,000. 

Boyd  (SW)  (1,430;  $1.25-$2.60)— 
“Seven  Wonders  of  World”  (Cine¬ 
rama)  (38th  wk).  Stout  $11,000. 
Last  week,  $12,000. 

Fox  (20th)  (2,250;  55-$1.80)— 
“Girl  Can’t  HelD  It”  (20th)  (2d  wk). 
Still  good  at  $12,000.  Last  week, 
$17,000. 

Goldman  (Goldman)  (1,250;  65- 
■*1.35) — “Four  Girls  in  Town”  (U). 
Dull  $8,000.  Last  week,  “Holly¬ 
wood  orJ3ust”  (Par)  (2d  wk),  $13,- 
000. 

Green  Hill  (Serena)  (750;  75- 
$1.25)  (Closed  Sundays)— “Constant 
Husband”  (Indie)  (3d  wk).  So-so 
$3,200.  Last  week,  $3,900. 

Mastbaum  (SW)  (4,370;  90-$1.49) 
“Written  on  Wind”  (U)  (2d  wk).  j 
Mild  $16,000.  Last  week,  $18,000. 

Midtown  (Goldman)  <1,000;  $2- 
$2,75) — “Around  World  in  80  Days” 
(UA)  <3dr  wk).  Terrific  $19,000. 
Last  week,  $25,000. 

Randolph  (Goldman)  (2,250; 
$1.40-$2.75)  —  “Ten  Command¬ 
ments”  (Par)  (8th '  wk).  Mighty 
$30,000.  Last  week,  $40,000. 

Stanley  (SW)  (2,900;  99-$1.49)— 
’‘Girl  He  Left  Behind”  (WB). 
Drab  $9(000  or  close.  Last  week, 
“Bundle  of  Joy”  (RKO)  (3d  wk), 
$12,000. 

Stanton  (SW)  (1,483;  99-$1.49)—  I 
“King  and  4  Queens”  (UA)  (4th  I 
wk).  Sockeroo  $9,000.  Last  week,) 
$12,000.  _ 

Trans-Lux  (T-L)  (500; .  99-$1.80) 
—“Anastasia”  (20th)  (3d  wk). 

Whopping  $21,000.  Last  week, 

$20,000. 

Viking  (Sley)  (1,000;  7$-$1.40)—  i 
“Baby  Doll”  (WB)  (3d  wk).  Boffo 
$15,000.  Last  week,  $26,700. 

World  (Pathe)  (499;  99-$I.49)— 
“Doctors”  (Indie).  Poor  $3,500.  j 
Last  week,  “Mama,  Papa,  Maid'N 
(Indie)*  $2,500. 

‘ANASTASIA*  TALL  18G, 
ST.  L; ‘MOON’ BOFF  10G 

St.  Louis,  Jan.  15.  i 

Biz  at  first-runs  held  almost  sta- . 
tionary  following  a  drop  in  the^ 
mercury  to  2  above  zero  Sunday, 
with  severe  cold  continuing 
through  Monday.  The  controver¬ 
sial  “Baby  Doll”  is  being  launched 
today  at  the  huge  Fox  with  a  big 
day  to  start  this  rolling.  “Anas¬ 
tasia”  continues. to  pace  the  field 
in  second  session  after  a  swell 
opening  stanza.  “Westward  Ho.  the 
Wagons”  also  is  fine  while  “Tea¬ 
house  of  August  Moon”  is  rated 
smash  for  fourth  round  at  Esquire. 
“Seven  Wonders  of  World”  sagged 
a  bit  but  still  is  good  for  38th 
stanza  at  Ambassador. 

Estimates  for  This  Week 

Ambassador  (Indie)  (1,400;  $1.20- 
$2.40) — “Seven  Wonders”  (Ciner¬ 
ama)  (38th  wk).  Good  $7,000.  Last 
week,  $7,500. 

Esquire  (Indie)  (1,400;  90-$1.25) 
—“Teahouse”  (M-G)  (4th  wk).  Big 
$10,000  after  $13,000  in  third. 

Fox  (F&M)  (5,000;  51-75)— “Baby 
Doll’HWB).  Opened  today  (Tues.). 
Last  week,  “Girl  Can’t  Help  It” 
(Continued  on  page  22) 


[■  Pittsburgh,  Jan.  15. 

Downtown  got  a  new  blockbuster 
in  “Anastasia”  rat  Harris  to  join  the 
longrun  hits/ “Teahouse  of  August 
Moon”-  at  Penn'  and  .“Written  on 
Wind”  at  Fulton.  Both  of  these 
two  hits  are  in  their  third  weeks 
after  sensational  holiday  trade  and 
will  stay  fourth  sessions.  “Baby 
Doll”  is  fading  at  the  Stanley  and 
comes  out  after  three.  “La  Strada” 
holding  jjp  very  well  at  Squirrel 
Hill  and  sticks  again,  pushing  back 

The5Great  Man.”  “Seven  Wonders 
of  World’’  still  is  good  in  39th  stan¬ 
za  at  Warner, 

Estimates  for  This  Week 

Fulton  (Shea)  (1,700;  B0-$1.25)— 
“Written  on  Wind”  (U)  (3d  wk). 
Still  getting  femme  trade  and  hold¬ 
ing  great  at  $11,000  this  session. 
That’s  terrific  here  at  this  stage  of 
run  and  it  naturally  holds  again. 
Last  week,  also  smash  at  $12,500. 

Guild  , (Green)  (508;  85-99)— 
“Secrets  of  Reef”  (Indie)  (3d  wk). 
Winding  up  okay  at  $1,800.  Comes 
out  ‘tonight  for  two  benefit  show¬ 
ings  of  “Wee  Geordie”  (Indie)  for 
Carnegie  Tech  Kiltie  Band  with 
the  regular  engagement  opening  to¬ 
morrow.  Last  week,  $2,000. 

Harris  (Harris)  (2,165;  80-$1.25)— 
“Anastasia”  (20th).  Great  $?2, 000. 
Last  week,  “Zarak”  (Col)  in  10 
days,  $7,500. 

Penn  (UA)  (3,300;  80-$l,25)— 
“Teahouse  of  August  Moon”  (M-G) 
(3d  wk).  Best  thing  and  longest  run 
house  had  In  three  years.  Shooting 
for  wow  $15,500  on  top  of  sock 
$20,000  last  week.  Stays  a  f ouii,h. 

Squirrel  Hill  (SW)  (900;  85t99)— 
“La  Strada”  (T-L)  (2d  wk).  Word- 
of-mouth  on  top  of  fine  notices 
turning  the  trick.  Holding  to  big 
$3,500.  Last  week,  $4,500. 

Stanley  (SW)  (3,800;  80-$1.25) — 
“Baby  Doll”  (SW)  (3d  wk).  Falling 
off  sharply  and  comes  out  tomor¬ 
row  for  “Bundle  of  Joy”  (RKO). 
Church  action  against  this  one  was 
conducted  quietly  without  giving 
newspapers  anything  to  air;  hence 
local  run  didn’t  benefit  from  front¬ 
page  publicity.  Will  wind  up  with 
fair  $10,000.  Last  week,  $14,000. 

Warner  (SW)  (1,365:  $1.25-$2.40) 
— “Seven  Wonders  of  World”  (Cin¬ 
erama)  (39th  wk).  Falling  off  again 
after  big  holiday  recovery  s»f»d 
down  to  about  good  $9,000.  Last 
week,  $10,000. 

‘Queens’  Sturdy  20G  In 
Det.;  ‘Anastasia’  $22,000, 
‘80  Days’ Wow  29G,  3d 

Detroit,  Jan.  15. 

A  good  week  Is  in  prospect 
among  the  downtown  deluxers. 
“King  and  Four  Queens”  looks 
strong  at  the  Michigan.  “Anasta¬ 
sia”  shapes  fine  at  the  Fox.  ‘-‘Rock, 
Rock,  Rock”  is  only  average  at 
l  Broadway-Capitol. 

“Ten  Commandments,”  in  its 
eighth  week  at  the  Madison,  is 
rated  terrific  as  is  “Around  World 
in  80  Days”  in  third  round  at  the 
United  Artists.  “Seven  Wonders  of 
World”  is  still  .solid  in  31st  week 
at  Music  Hall.  “Teahouse  August 
Moon”  looms  great  in  third  week 
at  the  Adams;  ditto  “Baby  Doll” 
at  the  Palms. 

Estimates  for  This  Week 
i  Fox  (Fox-Detroit)  (5,000;  90- 
!  $1.25)  —  “Anastasia”  (20th)  and 
“Black  Whip”  (20th).  Fine  $22,000. 
Last  week,  “Girl  Can’t  Help  It” 
(20th)  and  “Gun  Brothers”  (UA) 
(2d  wk),  $14,000. 

Michigan  (United  Detroit)  (4,000; 

;  90-$1.25)— “King  and  4  Queens” 

|  (UA)  and  “The  Boss”  (UA).  Strong 
$20,000,  Last  week,  “Bundle  of 
Joy”  (RKO)  and  “Amazon  Traitor” 

,  (WB),  $14,000,  ' 

Palms  (UD)  <2,061;  90-$1.25)— 
“Baby  Doll”  (WB)  and  “Great  Day 
In  Morning”  (RKO)  (3d  wk).  Good 
$16,000.  Last  week,  $25,000. 

Madison  (UD)  (1,900;  $1.25-$2.75) 
— “Ten  Commandments”  (Par)  (8th 
wk).  Terrific  $28,000.  Last  week, 
$30,000. 

Broadway-Capitol.  (UD)  (3,500; 
90-$l  .25)— “Rock,  Rock,  Rock”  (In¬ 
die)  and  “Spln^  Dark  Web”  (Col). 
Average  $10,000.  Last  week,  “Rock, 
Pretty  Baby”  (U)  and  “Gun  Man 
Down”  (UA)  (2d  wk),  big  $12,000. 

United  Artists  (UA)  (1,668;  $1.25- 
$3) — “Around  World  in  80  Days” 
(UA)  (3d  wk).  Wham  $29,000.  Last 
week,  $29,300. 

Adams  (Balaban)  (1,700;  $1.25- 
$1,50)— “Teahouse  August  Moon” 
i  (M-G)  (3d  wk).  Great  $18,000.  Last 
week,  $23,500. 

Music  Hal!  (Cinerama  Produc¬ 
tions)  (l,205;'$1.50-$2.65))— “Seven 
Wonders”  (Cinerama)  (31st  wk). 
Fine  $20,400.  Last  week,  $20,000. 


Wdb^»yfJ«mio7  16,  1957 


Cold  From  Chi  Biz  Bat  ‘Queens’ 
Sock  $37,090;  ‘Zarak’  Ronsing  21G, 
Dofl’  Hep  40G,  ‘Wind’  12G,Both  2d 


Chicago,  Jan.  15.  -f 

Loop  transportation,  impeded  by 
»now  and  compounded  by  sub-zero 
Weather,  froze  Windy  City  turn¬ 
stiles  at  the  start  of  the  weekend- 
However,  “King  and  Four  Queens" 
is  off  to  a  sock  $37,000  start  at  the 
State-Lake  while  “Zarak"  at  the 
Jtoosevelt  is.  cracking  the1  ice  with 
a  smash  $21,000.  “Constant  Hus¬ 
band,"  another  opener,  at  the  Es¬ 
quire;  looms  fairish  at  $7,500. 
“Back  From  Eternity”  and  “Be¬ 
yond  Reasonable  Doubt"  at  Grand 
is  okay  $8,000. 

Third  round  pix  are  easing  off 
from  earlier  '  peaks  with.  “Baby 
Doll"  still  torrid  at.  the  Chicago 
and  ’‘Written  on  Wind"  lively  at 
United  Artists.  “La  Strada"  re¬ 
mains  hotsy  at  the  World. 

“Ten  Commandments"  is  still 
potent  in  its  eight  frame  at  Mc- 
Vickers.  “Seven  Wonders  of 
World"  is  holding  strong  in  fourth 
round  at  the  Palace.  “Teahouse  of 
August  Moon?  is  showing  .good 
stretch  pace  on  its  eight  lap.  at  the 
Woods.:  “Anastasia"  is  holding  Up 
sturdily  in  fourth  Stanza  at  the 
Oriental. 

Estimates  for  This  Week 
^Carnegie  (H&E  .Balaban)  (480: 
95)— “Third  Man"  (20th)  (reissue) 
(2d  wk).'  Slow  $£000.  Last  week, 
$3,000. 

Chicago  (B&K)  (3,900;  98-$1.80) 
—“Baby  Doll"  (WB)  (3d  wk). 
Sockeroo  $40,000.  Last  week, 
$47,000. 

Esquire  (H&E  Balaban)  (1,400; 
$1.25) — “Constant  Husband"  (In¬ 
die).  Fairish  $7,500.  Last  week, 
“Can't  Run  Away  From  It"  (Col) 
(2d  wk),  $6,800. 

Grand  (Indie);  (1,200;  98-$1.25>— 
“Back  From  Eternity”  (RKO)  and 
“Reasonable  Doubt"  (RKO),  Oke 
$8,000.  Last  Week,  “Seventh  Cav¬ 
alry"  (Col)  and  “Rumble  on  Docks" 
(Col)  (2d  wk),  $9,000. 

McVickers  (JL&S)  (1,580;  $1.25- 
$3.30)  —  “Ten  Commandments" 
(Par) '  (8th'  wk).  Big  $38,000.  Last 
week,  $45,000. 

Monroe  (Indie)  (1,000;  67-87) — 
“Rosanna"  (Jacon)  and  “Forbidden 
Cargo"  (Jacon).  Fast  $7,000.  Last 
week,  “Don't  Knock  Rock"  (Col) 
and  “Houston  Story"  (Col)  (2d  wk), 
$4,500. 

Oriental  (Indie)  (3,400;  98-$  1-50) 
— “Anastasia"  (2Qth)  (4th  wk). 
Tidy  $23,000.  Last  week,  $33,000. 

Palace  (Indie)  (1,484;  $1.25-$3.40) 
—  “Seven  Wonders"  (Cinerama) 
(5th  wk).  Torrid  $46,000.  Last 
week,  $45,000. 

Roosevelt  (B&K)  (1,400;  90)  — 
“Zarak"  (Col)  and  “Utah  Blaine" 
(Col).  Terrific  $21,000.  Last  week 
(8  days)  “Westward  Ho,  Wagons" 
(BV)  and  “Disneyland  U.S.A."  (BV) 
(2d  wk),  $26,000. 

State-Lake  (B&K)  (2,400;  98- 

$1.80) — “King  and  4  Queens"  (UA). 

(Continued  on  page  22) 


‘Can't  Help’  Smash  18G 
In  L’ville;  W  Hefty 
$8,000,  ‘Queens’  Hep  11G 

Louisville,  Jan.  15. 
Bumper  week  is  in  prospect  at 
town’s  first-runs,  “Girl  Can’t  Help 
It"  at  Rialto  looming  as  the  leadejr. 
Big  capacity  house  played  same  pic 
New  Year’s  Eve  at  upped  scale  to 
tremendous  gross,  and  current 
stanza  at  regular  prices  is  likewise 
socko.  “King  and  Four  Queens"  at 
Loew’s  shapes  good.  “Rock,  Pretty 
Baby"  at  the  Kentucky  looks  big. 
“Baby  Doll"  in  third  stanza  at 
Mary  Anderson  is  okay.  Brown, 
with  “Anastasia”  also  in  second, 
looms  sock. 

Estimates  for  This  Week 
Brown  (Fourth  Avenue-United 
Artists)  (1,000;  74-99) — “Anastasia" 
(20th)  (2d  wk).  Big  $8,000  after 
first  week’s  $12,000. 

Kentucky  (Switow)  (1,000;  50-85) 
— “Rock,  Pretty  Baby"  (U).  Young¬ 
er  element  going  for  this  one,  with 
hefty  $8,000.  Last  week,  “Holly¬ 
wood  or  Bust"  (Par)  (2d  wk),  $6,000. 

Loew's  (United  Artists)  (3,000; 
50-85)— “King  and  Four  Queens" 
(UA).  and  “Huk"  (UA).  Healthy 
$11,000.  Last  week,  “Teahouse  Au¬ 
gust  Moon"  (M-G)  (2d'Wk),  $10,000. 

Mary  Anderson  (People’s)  (1,000; 
50-85)— “Baby  Doll"  (WB)  (3d  wk). 
Sustaining  robust  pace  with  likely 
$5,000  after  last  week's  $8,000. 

Ri&lto  (Fourth  Avenue)  (3,000; 
50-85)— “Girl  Can't  Help  It"  (20th). 
Going  great  guns  at  regular  scale, 
after  one  night  showing  New 
Year’s  Eve  at  upped  scale.  Wham 
$18,000,  and  sure  to  hold.  Last 
week,  “Bundle  of  Joy"  (RKO), 
$11,000. 


Estimates  Are  Net 

Film  gross  estimates  as  re¬ 
ported  herewith  from  the  vari¬ 
ous  key  cities^  are  net;  l.e., 
without'  usual  tax.  Distrib¬ 
utors  share  oh  net  take,  when 
playing  percentage,  hence  the 
estimated  figures  are  net  in¬ 
come,  _ 

The  parenthetic  admission 
.prices,  however,  as  indicated. 
Include  the  U.  S.  amusement 
tax. 


WinMOm 

Mpls.; ‘Queens’  10G 

Minneapolis,  Jan.  15. 

Its  another  case  of  holdovers 
dominating  the  first-runs  here. 
They  number  six  compared  to  only  I 
a  pair  of  newcomers,  ’King  and 
Four  Queens"  and  “Written  on 
Wind."  Latter  loops  brisk  at  Or- 
pheura  while  “King"  shapes  fairly 
good  at  Radio  City.  However,  the 
lack  of  fresh  fare  and  sub-zero 
temperatures  undoubtedly  are  hold¬ 
ing  down  the  Lood  total  currently. 
It’s  the  24th  week  for  “Seven 
Wonders  of  World,"  third  for 
“Teahouse  of  the  August  Moon," 
“Friendly  Persuasion"  and  “Holly¬ 
wood  or  Bust."  “Anastasia"  and 
“Baby  Doll,"  both  in  second  ses¬ 
sions,  are  rated  great. 

Estimates  for  This  Week 

Century  (S-W)  (1,150;  $1.75-$2.65) 
— “Seven  Wonders  of  World" 
(Ginerama)  (24th  wk.).  After  $27,- 
000  for  New  Year’s  week,  settling 
down  to  calm  hut  still  very  profit¬ 
able  mid-winter  pace.  Good  $13,- 
000.  Last  week,  $12,500. 

Gopher  (Berger)  (1,000;  90-$1.25) 
— “Teahouse  of  August  Moon" 
(M-G)  (3d  wk).  Record-breaker  for 
this  theatre.  Virile  $9,000.  Last 
week,  $14,000. 

Lyric  (Par)  (1,000;  85-90)— < “Hol¬ 
lywood  or  Bust"  (Par)  (m.o.).  Here 
after  11  days  at  Radio  City.  Okay 
$4,000.  Last  week,  “Girl  Can’t 
Help  It"  (20th)  (2d  wk),  $6,000. 

Radio  City  (Par)  (4,100;  85-90)— 
“King  and  4  Queens"  (UA).  Fairly 
good  $10,000.  Last  week,  “Holly¬ 
wood  or  Bust"  (Par)  (2d  wk),  $3,200 
in  4  days  after  $15,000  initial 

RKO  Orpheum  (RKO)  (2,800;  75- 
90)— “Written  on  Wind"  (U).  Looks 
as  if  this  has  what  it  takes  for  the 
boxoffice.  Brisk  $10,500.  Last  week, 
“Baby  Doll"  (WB),  $17,000  in  9 
days. 

RKO  Pan  (RKO)  (1,800;  75-90)— 
“Baby  Doll"  (WB)  (mm.).  Here  af¬ 
ter  nine  flourishing  Orpheum  days 
and  still  riding  crest  of  tremendous 
gratis  publicity.  Tall  $5,000.  Last 
week,  “Bundle  of  Joy"  (RKOX  (2d 
wk),  $8,000  in  9  days. 

State  (Par)  (2,300;  85-90)-^- 

“Friendly  Persuasion”  (AA)  (3d 
wk).  Okay  $6,000.  Last  week, 
$10,000. 

World  (Mann)  (400;  90-$1.25) — 
“Anastasia"  (20th).  <2d  wk).  Is  even 
outdistancing  this  theatre’s  previ¬ 
ous  '>b:o.  \  champ,  “King  and  I" 
(20th).  Great  $6,700.  Last  week, 
$12,400,  house  alltime  single  week 
record. 


WASH.  OFF; ‘WONDERS' 
SOLID  22G,‘M00N’14G 

Washington,  Jan.  15. 

JMainstem  b.o.  is  at  low  ebb  be¬ 
tween  the  holiday  boom  and  the 
anticipated  Inaugural  flurry.  Most 
houses  are  winding  up  longruns  in 
order  to  bring  in  new  features  for 
the  Inauguration  influx.  “Seven 
Wonders  of  World"  continues  socko 
in  third  Warner  week.  “Baby 
Doll"  shapes  fancy  in  third  rounds, 
two  houses.  “Teahouse  of  August 
Moon"  looks  brisk  in  fourth  week 
at  Palace.  “Ten  Commandments” 
shows  good  staying  power  in  ninth 
week  at  RKO  Keith’s.  “Anastasia" 
shapes  pleasing  in  fourth  stanza  at 
Capitol. 

Estimates  for  This  Week 

Ambassador  (SW)  (1,490;  90- 
$1.25)— “Baby  Doll"  (WB)  (3d 
wk).  Lively  $5,000.  Last  week, 
$9,300. 

Capitol  (Loew)  (3,434  85-$1.25> — 
—“Anastasia”  (20th)  .  (4th  wk). 
Pleasing  $14,000  in  final  8  days. 
Wi-rids  up  Saturday  (19)  afternoon, 
with  Inaugural  Festival  taking  over 
(Continued  on  page  22) . 


_ PICTURE  CROSSES _ 9 _ 

B’way  Br-r-r;  ‘Wind’  Brisk  $40,1110, 
‘Moon’  Shine  Over  (101G,  7th),  DoD’ 
Firm  37G,  4th;  *80  Days’ 34y2a  13th 


‘Party’  Modest  $7,500, 
Port.;  ‘Anastasia’  116 

Portland,  Ore.,  Jan.  15. «  ‘ 
Lone  newcomer  here  this  season 
is  “Wild  Party,"  rated  fair  at  Para¬ 
mount.  Most  extended-runs  are 
holding  well  to  give  the  downtown 
sector  a  bright  appearance.  “Ana¬ 
stasia"  looks  big  in  second .  stanza 
at  the  Fox.  “Teahouse  of  August 
Moon"  likewise  is  lusty  in  ’  first 
holdover  frame  at  Liberty.  “Baby 
Doll"  has  slipped  down  to  a  just 
okay  figure  in.  second  round  at 
Orpheum. 

Estimates  for  This  Week 
Broadway  (Parker)  (938;  $1.50- 
$2)  —  “Oklahoma”  (Magna)  (9th 
wk).  Fine  $9,0Q0.  Last  week, 
$14,200. 

Fox  (Evergreen)  (1,536;  $1-$1.50) 
— “Anastasia"  (20th)  (2d  wk).  Big 
$11,000.  Last  week,  $16,300. 

Guild  (Indie)  (400;  $1.25)— “Se¬ 
crets  of  Life"  (BV)  (3d  wk).  Okay 
$1,500.  Last  week,  $2,300. 

Liberty  (Hamrick)  (1,890;  90- 
$1.25) — “Teahouse  August  Moon"j 
(M-G)  (2d  wk).  Lusty  $11,000.  Last 
week,  $23,300.  * 

Orpheum  (Evergreen)  (1,600;  $1- 
$1.50)  _  “Baby  Doll"  (WB)  and 
“Chasing  Sun"  (WB)  (2d  wk).  Okay 
$7,000  or  near.  Last  week,  $15,900. 

Paramount  (Port-Par)  (3,400;  90- 
$1.25)  —  “Wild  Party"  (UA>;  and 
“Four  Boys  and  Gun"  (UA).  Fair 
$7,500.  Last  week,  “Hollywood  or 
Bust"  (Par)  and  “Running  Target" 
(UA)  (3d  wk),  $7,800. 

M  Great  12G, 
K.C.;‘4  Girls’ 10G 

Kansas  City,  Jan.  15. 
Operations  are  back  to  normal 
following  the  holiday  extras,  with 
only  two  new  entries  on  the  list 
currently.  “Baby  Doll"  shapes 
great  at  the  Paramount  and  holds. 
“Four  Girls  in  Town”  at  Fox  Mid¬ 
west  threesome  and  also  at  the 
Dickinson  Glen  is  moderate.  List 
of  holdovers  includes  “Anastasia" 
in  third  week  at  the  Uptown,  “Tea¬ 
house  of  August  Moon",  at- the  Mid¬ 
land,  also  in  third,  and  “Bundle  of 
Joy"  on  fourth  week  at  the  Roxy. 
Weather  is  cold. 

Estimates  for  This  Week 
Esquire,  Fairway,  Granada  (Fox 
Midwest)  (820;  700;  1,217;  75-90)— 
“Four  Girls  in  Town"  (U)  and 
“Showdown  at  Abilene"  (U),  with 
personals  by  George  Nader.  Fair 
$9,000.  Last  week,  “Girl  Can’t  Help 
It"  (20th)  and  “Desperados  Are  in 
Town"  (20th)  (2d  wk),  $11,500  in  6 
days. 

Glen  (Dickinson)  (700;  75-90) — 
“Four  Girls  in  Town"  (U)  and 
“Showdown  in  Abilene"  (U).  Slim 
$1,000,  also  with  Nader  personals. 
House  customarily  plays  art  fare, 
hut  switched  to  first-run  on  this 
one.  Last  week,  “Open  City"  (In¬ 
die),  $1,500. 

KiiUo  (Dickinson)  (504;  75-90) — 
“La  Strada"  (T-L)  (3d  wk).  Bright 
$1,500;  holds.  Last  week,  $1,800. 
Midland  (Loew)  (3,500;  90-$1.25) 
(Continued  on  page  22) 


‘Del  Rio’ Fair  $7,000, 
Cincy; ‘IOC’s’ Big  22G, 
‘Helo’  Torrid  9G,  2d 

Cincinnati,  Jan.  15. 

Downtown  trade  shapes  above 
par  this  week  in  wake  of  smash  ’57 
bow.  “Man  From  Del  Rio,"  only 
new  bill  currently,  is  fair  at  the 
Palace.'  Holdovers,  all  hefty,  are 
fronted  by  “10  Commandments"  in 
fourth  stanza,  with  “Teahouse  of 
August  Moon"  close  by  and  “Girl 
Can't  Help  It"  winding  up  a  two- 
week  romp.  “Seven  Wonders  ,  of 
World"  is  maintaining  a  torrid 
pgpe  in  32d  week. - 

Estimates  for  This  Week 

Albee  (RKO)  (3,100;  90-$1.50>— 
“Teahouse  of  August  Moon"  (M-G) 
(2d  wk).  Hotsy  $18,000  on  heels  of 
10-day  $33,000  kickoff,  including 
New  Year's  Eve.  Likely  to  hold  for 
third. 

Capitol  (Ohio  Cinema  Corp.) 
(1,376;  $1.20-$2.65)— “Seven  Won¬ 
ders  of  World”  (Cinerama)  (32  wk). 
Swell  $17,000.  Out-of-town  trade 
slowed  some  by  weather.  Last 
week,  $18,000. 

Grand  (RKO)  (1,400;  $1.25-$2.75) 
— “10  Commandments"  (Par)  (4th 
wk).  Solid  $22,000,  aided  by  extitf 
showings  for  school  groups.  Same 
last  week. 

Keith's  (Shor)  (1,500;  75-$1.25)— 
“Girl  Can’t  Help  It"  (20th)  (2d  wk). 
Nine  days.  Big  $9,000.  Last  week, 
$15,500. 

Palace  (RKO  (2,600;  75-$1.10)— 
“Man  From  Del  Rio"  (UA)  and 
“Flight  to  Hong  Kong"  (UA).  Fair 
$7,000  or  near.  Last  week,  “Bundle 
of.  Joy"  (RKO),  nine  days,  $17,000. 


Combination  of  coldest  weather 
this  year  (zero  yesterday)  and  a 
surplus  of  extended-run  pictures  is 
sloughing  business  on  Broadway 
this  stanza.  Yesterday  (Tues.)  was 
the  third  consecutive  day  of  severe 
cold,  and  it  clipped  trade  10%,  to 
22%  both  Monday  and  Tuesday. 
Biz  started  to  slip,  of  course,  after 
New  Year’s  Day  with  the  return 
of  thousands  to  school,  and  natur¬ 
ally  was  accentuated  by  the  cold 
wave. 

.  Lone  newcomer,  “Written  on 
Wind,"  despite  the  weather,  is 
heading  for  a  nice  $40,000  opening 
session  at  the  Capitol.  -Top  coin 
still  is  going1  to  the  Music  Hall, 
still  playing  “Teahouse  of  August/ 
Moon"  .and  Christmas  stagesho\V. 
Current  (7th)  round  looks  like 
$101,000,  okay  in  view  of  tremen¬ 
dous  biz  done  in  first  five  weeks. 
“Barretts  of  Wimpole  St.”  and  new 
stageshow-  open  tomorrow  (Thurs.). 

“Anastasia"  with  Yuletide  stage- 
show  is  holding  up  well  with  a  big 
$80,000  likely  in  current  (5th)  ses¬ 
sion  at  the  Roxy.  Pic  has  shown 
such  stamina  that  the  preem  of 
“Girl  Can’t  Help  It"  probably  will 
be  delayed.  “Baby  Doll"  also  Is 
combatting  the  current  downbeat 
with  a  great  $37,000  probable  in 
fourth  stanza  at  the  Victoria. 

Upped-scale  two-a-dav  pictures 
are  resisting  the  offish  trend. 
“Around  World  in  80  Days”  still 
was  capacity  $34,500  for  10  per¬ 
formances  in  13th  week  at  the 
Rivoli.  “10  Commandments"  also 
is  capacity  with  $55,000  for  10th 
stanza  of  14  shows  at  the  Criterion. 
“Seven  Wonders  of  World"  held 
with  sturdy  $39,000  in  40th  session 
at  the  Warner. 

“Zarak"  was  good  $9,000  in  third 
round  at  the  Globe.  “Rainmaker” 
is  holding  nicely  at  solid  $18,000 
in  fifth  stanza  at  the  Astor.  “King 
and  Four  Queens"  looms  okay  $12,- 
000  in  fourth  session  at  the  May- 
fair. 

“Wrong  Man"  is  down  to  fair 
$23,000  in  fourth  week  at  the  Para¬ 
mount,  which  brings  in  a  stage- 
show  headed  by  Nat  “King"  Cole, 
Ella  Fitzgerald  and  Count  Basie 
along  with  “Nightfall”  Jan.  23. 
State  opens  “Slander"  today  after 
a  big  three-week  (plus  4  days)  run 
with  “Hollywood  Or  Rust." 

New  arty  entries  are  topped  by 
“Great  Man,"  still  terrific  with 
$18,500  in  second  week  after  best 
ever  opening  round  at  regular 
scale  at  the  Sutton.  “Don  Giovan¬ 
ni"  opened  excellently  at  the  Bar¬ 
onet  and  still  is  nice  at  $6,700  in 
third  week. 

“We  Are  All  Murderers"  landed 
a  smart  $9,600  in  its  opening  week 
at  the  Paris  despite  a  moderate 
start.  “La  Sorciere,"  which  started 
out  strongly,  is  dipping  to  $6,000 
in  third  session  at  the  Normandie. 
“La  Strada"  spurted  after  receiv¬ 
ing  a  batch  of  awards,  including 
the  N.  Y.  Critics'  palm  for  best 
foreign  pic,  and  was  an  amazing 
$13,000  in  26th  stanza  at  Trans-Lux 
52d  Street. 

Estimates  for  This  Week 

Astor  (City  Inv.)  (1,30Q;  75-$2)— 
“Rainmaker"  (Par)  (5th  wk).  Cur¬ 
rent  stanza  ending  today  (Wed.)  is 
heading  for  solid  $18,000  or  near. 
Last  week,  $21,000.  Stays  on. 

Little  Carnegie"  (L.  Carnegie) 
(550;  $1.25-$1.80) — “Wee  Geordie" 
(Arthur)  (15th  wk).  The  14th  round 
concluded  Sunday  (13)  was  good 
$6,200.  The  13th  week  was  $9,400. 
Stays  on  into  February. 

Baronet  (Reade)  (430;  $1.25- 

$1.80)  —  “Don  Giovanni"  (Indifc) 
(4th  wk)'.  Third  session  ended  last 
night  (Tues.)  was  good  $6,700.  Sec¬ 
ond  was  $8,500.  Stays  on. 

Capitol  (Loew)  (4,820;  $l-$2.30) 
—“Written  on  Wind"  (U).  First 
week  ending  tomorrow  (Thurs.)  is 
heading  for  fancy  $40,000.  Holds, 
naturally.  In  ahead,  “Bundle  of 
Joy"  (RKO)  (3d  wk-8  days),  $19,000. 

Criterion  (Moss)  (1,671;  $1.80- 
$3.30)  —  “Ten  Commandments" 
(Par)  (10th  wk).  Present  round 
winding  tomorrow  (Thurs.)  is  head¬ 
ing  for  capacity  $55,000  for  14 
shows.  Ninth  was  same. 

55th  St.  Playhouse  (B-F)  (300; 
$1.25-$1.80)— “Oedipus  Rex"  (Les¬ 
ser)  (2d  wk).  First  week  ended  Sun¬ 
day  (13)  was  nice  $9,500. 

Fine  Arts  (Davis)  (468;  90-$1.80) 
— “Pantaloons”  (UMPO)  (4th  wk). 
Third  frame  ended  Monday  (14) 
was  fine  $10,500.  Second  was 
$11,000. 

Globe  (Brandt)  (1,500;  70-$1.5.<» 
— “Zarak".  (Col)  (4th  wk).  Third 
round  ended  yesterday  (Tues.)  held 
with  good  $9,000.  Second  was 
$13,300. 

Guild  (Guild)  (450;  $1-$1.75>— 
“Magnificent  Seven"  (Col)  (9th- 
final  wk).  The  eighth  week  ended 


Sunday  (13)  was  okay  $5,000.  Tht 
seventh  was’  Same.  “Albert  Schwei¬ 
tzer"  (Indie)  opens  with  preem  Jan. 
20,  with  regular  run  beginning 
Jan.  21. 

Mayfair  (Brandt)  (1,736;  79- 

$1.80) — “King  and  4  Queens"  (UA) 
(4th  wk).  Current  sessiofi  winding 
tomorrow  (Thurs.)  looks  like  okay 
$12,000  or  near.  Third  was  $15,900. 

NormandJ*  (Trans-Lux)  (59Z;  95- 
$1.80)— “La  Sorciere"  (Ellis)  (3d 
wk).  This  stanza  finishing  toddy 
(Wed.)  looks  to  reach  okay  $6,000. 
Second  was  $7,500.  Holds. 

Palace  (RKO)  (1,700;  50-$1.60)— 
“Crime  of  Passion"  (UA)  with  big 
assortment  of  vaude  acts.  Hit  nice 
$18,300  in  week  ended  last  night 
(Tues.).  In  ahead,  Judy  Garland 
and  allvaude  bill.  Jerry  Lewis  and 
allvaude  bill  opens  early  next 
month. 

paramount  (ABC-Par)  (3,665;  $1- 
$2)— “Wrong  Mari"  (WB)  (4th  wk). 
This  session  ending  Friday  (10) 
looks  to  reach  fair  $23,000.  Stays 
only  four  days  of  fifth  week.  Third 
was  $27,000.  “Nightfall"  (Col)  with 
stageshow  including  Nat  “King" 
Cole,  Ella  Fitzgerald,  Allen  &  De- 
Wood,  Count  Basie  orch  and  Mam- 
bo  Aces  opens  Jan.  23. 

Paris  (Pathe  Cinema)  (568;  90- 
$1.80) — “We  Are  All  Murderers" 
(King)  (2d  wk).  Initial  stanza  fin¬ 
ished  Monday  (14)  hit  fine  $9,600. 

Radio  City  Music  Hall  (Rocke¬ 
fellers)  (6,200;  95-$2.85)  —  “Tea¬ 
house  of  August  Moon"  (M-G)  and 
Xmas  stageshow  (7.th-flnal .  wk). 
This  round  is  down  to  $101,000,  but 
okay  in  view  of  its  long,  profitable 
run.  Sixth  week  was  $133,000. 
“Barretts  of  Wimpole  Street" 
(M-G)  and  new  stageshow  opens 
tomorrow  (Thurs.). 

Rivoli  (UAT)  (1,545;  $1.25-$3.50) 
— “Around  World  in  80  Days"  (UA) 
(14th  wk).  The  13th.  week  ended 
last  night  (Tues.)  was  absolute 
capacity  $34  500.  The  12th  was  the 
same,  each  being  for  10  perform¬ 
ances.  Starts  morning  shows  for 
Saturdays,  Jail.  19,  with  this  and 
Jan.  26  shows  already  sold  out. 

Plaza  (Brecher)  (525;  $1.50-$2)— 
“Lust  for  Life"  (M-G)  (18th  wk). 
The  17th  round  completed  Monday 
(14)  was  sturdy  $12,800.  The  16th 
week  was  $16,300. 

Roxy  (Nat’l.  Th.)  (5,717;  $1.25- 
$2.50) — “Anastasia"  (20th)  and 
Xmas  stageshow  (5th  wk).  Present 
session  ending  tomorrow  (Thurs.) 
looks  like  big  $80,000.  Fourth 
week  was  $95,000.  Now  planned  to 
(Continued  on  page  ,  22) 


‘Giant’  Mighty  $28,000, 
Toronto;  ‘Zarak’  Slick 
18G,  ‘Wind’  Fast  16G 

Toronto,  Jan.  14. 

“Giant"  at  upped  prices  is  smash 
and  leading  the  city  on  evening 
turnaway  biz,  “Zarak,"  only  other 
newcomer,  looks  okay  in  three- 
house  combo.  Way  up  on  holdovers, 
however,  is  “Teahouse  of  the  Au¬ 
gust  Moon,"  now  in  third  stanza, 
to  big  returns;  with  “Friendly  Per¬ 
suasion"  in  fourth  also  holding 
well.  “Written  On  Wind"  in  second 
frame  shapes  socko.  “Ten  Com¬ 
mandments,"  of  coursey  shows  lit¬ 
tle  change  in  eighth  week,  and  is 
great. 

Estimates  for  Last  Week 

Carlton,  Colony,  Fairlawn  (Rank) 
(2,518;  839:  1,165;  6G-$1)— “Zarak" 
(Col).  Satisfactory  $18,000.  Last 
week,  “Battle  of  the  River  Plate" 
(Rank)  (3d-wk),  $15,000. 

Eg-linton,  Towne  (FP-Taylor) 
(895;  1,080;  $1)— “Friendly  Persua¬ 
sion"  (AA)  (4th  wk).  Hefty  $14,000. 
Last  week,  $18,000. 

Hollywood,  Palace,  Runnymede 
(FP)  (1,709;  1,485;  1,385;  60-75)— 
“Girl  Can’t  Help  It"  (Par)  (3d  wk). 
Fine  $18,000.  Last  week,  $25,000. 

Imperial  (FP)  (3,544;  75-$1.50)— 
“Giant”  (WB).  Smash  $28,000.  Last 
week,  “Hollywood  or  Bust"  (Par) 
(3d  wk),  $11,000. 

International  (Taylor)  (557;  $1) — 
“Gold  Rush"  (UA)  (reissue)  (4th 
wk).  Good  $4,000.  Last  week, 
$6,000. 

Loew's  (Loew)  (2,096;  60-$l) — 
“Teahouse  of  August  Moon"  (M-G) 
(3d  wk).  Still  terrific  at  $20,000. 
Last  week,  $25,000. 

Tivoli  (FP)  (995;  $1.50-$2)— 

“Oklahoma"  (Magna)  (38th  wk). 
Perking  to  hep  $8,000.  Last  week, 
$9,900. 

University  (FP)  (1,536;  $1,75- 
$2.50)  —  “Ten  Commandments” 
(Par)  (8th  wk).  Big  $18,000.  Last 
week,  $20,000. 

Uptown  (Loew)  (2,098;  60-$D--* 
“Written  on  Wind"  (U)  (2d  wk). 
Great  $16,000.  Last  week*  $23,000. 
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NEW  KIBITZERS  SCORN  OLD  ALIBIS 


The'  position  drive-ins  play  in  tHe  motion  picture  industry’s 
‘economy  is  manifested  to  a  large  degree  by  the-  growth  and  in¬ 
creased  stature  of  Allied  States  Assn.’s  annual  d’riye-ins  conven¬ 
tion.  .This  year’s  meeting,  to  be  held  in  Cincinnati  J[an.  29-31,  is 
the  fourth  one  sponsored  by  the  exhibitor  association. 

The  annual  get-together  of  the  ozoner  operators  had  its  origin 
in  a  small  regional  confab  in  JKansas  City  some  six  years  ago.  The 
next  year  a  similar  meeting  was  held  in  Milwaukee.  The  attend¬ 
ance  at  the  Milwaukee  session  was  so  encouraging  that  Allied  top¬ 
pers  felt  that  a  full-scale  .annual  palaver  under.  National  Allied’s 
sponsorship  was  in  order.  As  a' result,  the  national  body,  organized 
and  sponsored  the  first1  official  drive-in  convention  in  1954. 

The  nature  ,  of  the  equipment  displayed  at  the  drive-in  meets  is  * 
different  from  that  at  the  regular  conventions.  Suppliers  of  food, 
heating  and  dispensing  equipment  as  well  as  manufacturers  of 
kiddie  rides  and  associated  equipment  play,  prominent  roles  at 
these  meetings. 

A  drive-in  convention  not  only  weighs  the  price  of  film  but  also 
considers  the  price  of  hot  dogs  and  pizza  pies. 


Files  Stay  of  Judgment  Against  Criminal  Contempt 
Conviction  By  Federal  Court 


The  intangibles  of  the  picture 
business — the  erratic  boxoff ice  ups 
and  downs  of  some .  features,  the 
public’s  response  or  indifference  to 
ad  campaigns,  etc. — more  and  more 
are  being  regarded  as  the  cause 
of  one  of  the  most  severe  migraines 
for  trade  execs.  While  they’re  con¬ 
ditioned  to  accept  .the  uncertain¬ 
ties  of  a  business  that  is  peculiar 
to  itself,  investors  and  financiers 
want  specific  reasons  why  things 
aren’t  going  better. 

Outsiders,  such  as  Wall  Street 
people  and  men  from  other  fields 
who  have  diversified  into  pictures, 
bewildered  by  the  industry’s 
changing  state  of  affair?,  are  put¬ 
ting  the  pressure  on  the  veteran 
tradesters.  The  situation  is  best 
reflected  at  Loew’s.  Management 
of  this  corporation  had  been  much 
the  same  for  years.  There  had 
been  some  criticism  of  policies  but 
then,  money  was  being  made  and 
the  .resentments  faded.  Today, 
matters  are  different.  Earnings 
have  fallen  off.  Joseph  R.  Vogel, 
as  newly-installed  president,  in 
deference  to  the  howling  stock¬ 
holders,  is  effecting  various 
changes,  including  removal  of 
many  expioyes  at  the  studio. 

At  RKO,  Tom  O’Neil,  originally 
of  General  Tire  &  Rubber,  appar¬ 
ently  is  bent  on  an  overhaul  of  this 
film  ’  company’s  entire  operation. 
This  looks  to  be  an  economic 
desperation  move  of  the  type 
which  hardly  likely  would  be  taken 
by  veterans  of  the  industry. 

Albert  A.  List,  no  traditionalist, 
Is  selling  RKO  Theatres  real  estate- 
and  leasing  back  the  film  houses  in¬ 
volved.  List  .controls  the  circuit, 
just  as  O’Neil  holds  the  reins  on 
the  RKO  picture  outfit. 

The  stockholders  are  the  cata¬ 
lysts. 

Not  College  Taught 

As  for  the  film  execs — well, 
many  of  them,  anyway — the  feel¬ 
ing  is  that  “you.  can’t  learn  about 
this  industry  in  college.’’  It’s  sur¬ 
vived  crises  in  past  and  emerges 
as  a  stronger  enterprise. 

Checks  with  ‘  officials  at  every 
principal  home  office  in  New  York 
revealed  a  surprising  sympathy  for 
the  production  men  at  the.  studios. 
The  easterners,  who'  are  engaged  in 
distribution,  and  business  matters, 
in  large  measure  believe  that  the 
film-makers  on  the  Coast  are  do-' 
ing  as  good  a  job  as  can  be  ex¬ 
pected. 

Production  records,  it’s  thought 
In  Gotham,  are  influenced  by  a 
good  deal  of  luck.  No  picture  in 
the  blueprint  stage  is  sent  through 
the  production  mill  with  a  guaran¬ 
tee  of.  success.  And  the  most  pros¬ 
perous  and  top-rated  producers 
have  at  least  a  couple  of  duds  to 
their  credit. 

One  example  of  how  friction  de¬ 
velops  between  the  big  stock¬ 
holders  and  the  execs  is  the  esti¬ 
mate  made  on  a  picture  before  its 
release.  All  outfits  have  special¬ 
ists  in  economics  who  years  ago 
could  .predict  the  boxoffice  outcome 
on  a  feature  within  5-to-10%.  The 
whims  of  the  public  and  general 
market  changes  have  made  such 
predictions  impossible.  And  where 
big  production  budgets  are  con¬ 
cerned,  the  stockholders  want  in¬ 
formation  which  the  companies 
simply  can’t  give  them. 

It’s  all  a  riddle.  .  Why  does  such 
a  costly .  picture  as  “Vagabond 
King”  gross  only  $1,400,000  in  the 
domestic  market?  Why  does  “Tea 
and  Sympathy”  take  $2,000,000 
when  “Bad  Seed”  goes  over 
$4,000,000?  Why  $2,500,000  for 
“Alexander  the  Great”  and  $7,- 
500,000  for  “Trapeze?”  Why  did 
“Alexander”  fall  off  so  sharply  af¬ 
ter  some  smash  initial  dates  and 
why  did  such  entries  as  “Man 
Called  Peter”  and  “Man  With  the 
Golden  Arm”  show^  -  relatively 
greater  power  in  smaller  situations 
than  -in  the  larger  ones? 

A  film  v.p.  answers:  “That’s  the 
nature  of  things;  that’s  our  busi¬ 
ness.” 

Bankers,  et  al.,  would  like  to  see 
the  business  shaped  into  more  of 
an '  exact  science. 


Fred  M.  Wilcox  ankled  director 
contract  at  Metro  to  go  into  inde¬ 
pendent  production  with  four 
properties  he  has  acquired  .  .  .Lex 
Barker  will  star  in  “Thin  Air”  for 
indie  producer  Steve  Pallos  in  Eng¬ 
land  next  month  ,  .  .  Wallace  Mac¬ 
Donald  named  exec  producer  of 
‘The  Hard  Man,”  next  Romson 
Production  for  Columbia  release. 


GARRICK  BACK  TO  FILMS 


B&K  Loop  House  Reclaimed,  From 
Television  Studio 


Chicago,  Jan.  16'. 

Balaban  &  Katz  will  reopen  its 
downtown  Garrick  Theatre  as  a 
film  house  in  April.  The  Garrick 
was  closed  as  a  pic  house  Aug,  11, 
1950,  and  converted  to  a  television 
studio  in  ’52.  The  remodelled-  thea¬ 
tre  will  seat  just  under  900.  No  set 
policy  has  been  announced  yet  by 
!  B&K  for  Garrick  operations. 


Cameron-Mary  Murphy 
In  Overseas  ‘Dream’ 

The  Richard  Gordon  -  Charles 
Vetter  Amalgamated  Productions 
outfit  has  slated  “The  Dream  Ma¬ 
chine”  as  its  first  production  of 
1957.  Rod  Cameron  and  Mary 
Murphy  will  star.  Film  rolls  in 
London  and  on  the  French  Riviera. 
It’s  a  science-fiction  opus. 

Amalgamated  so  far  has  turned 
out  six  pictures  in  Britain.  None 
have  been  released  in  the  U.  S.  to 
date. 


John  Rosenfield,  film  critic  for 
the  Dallas  News,  was  stricken  by 
a  heartattack  while  oh  a  visit  to 
Gotham.  He’s  still  in  the  hospital 
here. 


South  Carolina  Salons 
(Also  Exhibs)  Ask  Curb 
Of  Gumshoe  ‘Checkers’ 

Columbia,  S.  C.,  Jan.  15, 
Two  theatreowners  who  are  also 
members  of  the  South  Carolina 
state  legislature  have  introduced  a 
bill  to  curb  the  activities  of  film 
company  checkers. 

Measure,  presented  by  theatre- 
owner-lawmakers  Bates  Harvey  of 
Clover  and  Walter  Brown  of 
Winnsboro,  would  ban  confidential 
percentage  checks  of  theatres  and 
would  penalize  checkers  who  did 
•not  identify  themselves  lo  thd  thea¬ 
tre  operators. 

“Checkers  who  sit  across  the 
street  and  check  us  can’t  get- ac¬ 
curate  accounts,”  Harvey  charged. 

W  arren-Gordon-Dubin 

Latest  Biopic  Pitch 

Hollywood,  Jan.  15. 
Herb  Polesie  is  packaging  an  in¬ 
die  film  biopfc  based  on  tunesters 
Harry  Warren,  Mack  Gordon  and 
late  Al  Dubin. 

Polesie  overtured  Bing  Crosby  to 
play  Warren  role.  Crosby  says 
he’s  “interested/’ 

Jackie  Gleason  is  in  prospect  for 
Dubin. 


Buffalo,  Jan.  15. 

A  stay  o£  judgment  and  a  new 
trial  have  been  asked  in  Federal 
Court  here  by  the  Schine  Theatre 
interests  found  guilty  of  criminal 
contempt  last  week  by  District 
Court  Judge  Harold  P.  Burke.  A 
petition  filed  by  the  attorneys  for 
Schine  alleges  that  the  judge  erred 
in  his  findings  of  contempt  for 
Schine’s  failure  to  dispose  of  39 
theatres  .as  ordered  .in  1949  by  the 
late  Federal  Judge  John  Knight. 
Permission  to  make  oral  arguments 
on  the  petition  was  also  asked.  As 


a  result,  the  government’s  filing  of 
final  order  of  judgment  prepara¬ 
tory  to  sentencing  of  the  defend¬ 
ants  will  probably  be  delayed  until 
after  such,  argument. 

In  its  petition,  the  Schine.  de¬ 
fense  claimed  the  judge  committed 
a  basic  error  in  finding  .there  was 
a  market’ for  the  theatres  after  re¬ 
fusing  to  hear  defense  testimony 
to  indicate  there  was  no  market. 
Another  error  was  stated,  to  be  the 
finding  of /contempt  ;for  acts  com¬ 
mitted  prior  to  January  1942  when 
an  extension  of  time  of.  sale  was 
approved  in  court..  Clarification  of 
certain  findings  of  guilt  between 
,1951  and  1954  were  also  asked. 

Among  other  errors  claimed 
were  the  failure  to  hold  a  bearing 
on  defendants’  motion  to  extend 
time  for  sale  of  the.  theatres;  the 
finding  of  Howard  M.  Anteville, 
attorney  for  Schine,  responsible  in 
connection  -  with  failure  to  divest 
theatres,  after  ruling  that  he  had 
no  authority  to  act  in  connection 
with  such  matters;  the  admission 
.of  testimony  of  ' certain  government 
expert-  witnesses;  other  rulings  and 
denials  regarding  receipt  and  ex¬ 
clusion  of  evidence  and  records; 
and  the  findings  of  acts  which  are 
alleged  to  be  unsupported  by  the 
conclusions  of  law. 

Declared  Saif  ‘First-Run’ 
Nothing  Happened,  House 
Owners  Sue  in  St  Louis 

St.  Louis,  Jan.  15. 

The  owners  of  the  Esquire,  an 
indie  nabe  in  the  western  section 
of  the  city  that  recently  entered 
the  first  run  field  last  week  filed 
ah  antitrust  suit  asking  for  $84,- 
000  damages  from  several  motion 
picture  distributing  companies  and 
ownersNof  rival  theatres.  The  suit 
filed  in  the  •  local  U.  S.  District 
Court  also  seeks  an  Injunction  to 
restrain  the  deefndants  from  con¬ 
tinuing  their  alleged  conspiracy  to 
prevent  the  plaintiff,  from  showing 
first  run  films. 

On  allegation  in  the  suit  charges 
that  the  Esquire  was  denied  the 
opportunity  to  compete  for  the  first 
r.un  showing  of  films  distributed  by 
the  various  defendant  companies 
in  “a  scheme  that  favor  other  ex¬ 
hibitors.”  The  alleged  conspiracy, 
the  petition  charges,  has  cost  the 
plaintiff  company  $28,000  actual 
losses  since  September  19,  1956* 
and  under  the  Federal  antitrust 
laws  treble  damages,  or  $84,000  is 
sought. 

When  it  was  announced  that  the 
Esquire  would  enter  competition 
for  first  run  film,  the  petition  re¬ 
cites,  the  company  sent  letters  to 
the  St.  Louis  managers  of  all  film 
distributors  notifying  them  that 
the  Ensquire  intended  to  bid  for 
first  run  product.  Prior  to  that 
date  the  Esquire  has  shown  first 
run  product  notably  Metro’s  “Guys, 
and  Dolls/’ 

Named  as  defendants  in  the.  cur¬ 
rent  suit  are  Loew’s  Inc.,  20th  Cen¬ 
tury-Fox,  Columbia  Pictures,  War¬ 
ner  Bros.,  Universal,  Paramount, 
and  Radio  Pictures  Inc.  The  de¬ 
fendant  exhibitors  include  St. 
Louis  Orpheum  Corp.,  Loew’s  Day- 
ton  Theatre  Corp.,  St.  Louis 
Amusement  Co.,  operator  of  the 
St.  Louis  Theatre;  Eden  The¬ 
atre  Co.,  operator  of  the  Fox  The¬ 
atre,  and  Fanchon  &  Marco  Enter¬ 
prises,  which  manages  the  Fox,  St* 
Louis  and  Missouri  Theatres. 


Becoming  a  ‘Provocative’  Medium 

Films 9  Economic  Necessities  Likely  to  Bring  More  Conflict  With 
Censor-Minded  During  1957 


:  By  FRED  HIFT  ; 


The  year  1957  promises  to  be  one  of  major  im¬ 
portance  to  the  film  industry. 

It  will  be  the  year  when  the.  “new  shape0  of  the 
picture  business  for ,  the  first  time  will  come  into 
clear  and  sharp  focus. 

It  will  be  the  year  when,  possibly  for  the  first 
tilne,  the  full  impact — positive  or  negative — of  tele¬ 
vision  on  the  b.o.  and  operational  pattern  of  the 
industry  will  be  fully  and  accurately  established. 

It  will  be  the  year  when  the  economic  pressures 
ranging  from  (a)  television,  to  (b)  “tight”  money 
will  contribute  further  to  the  thinking  of  those  who 
hold  that  the  picture  biz  must  adjust  to  modern 
realities  via  possible  mergers  and  the  elimination  of 
many  overlapping  functions. 

During  the  past  few  years,  amidst  a  great  deal  of 
talk  and  speculation — some  of  it  wishful  thinking 
and  much  of  it  needlessly  negative  and  pessimistic-r- 
the  industry  itself  has  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it 
is  falling  victim  to.  gradual  hut  epochal  changes  in 
the  entertainment  habits  of  the  American  public. 
These  changes,  occurring  on  several  levels,  have 
been  fought  by  Hollywood,  and  in  some  instances 
successfully. 

But  the  basic  reasons  for  these  changes  have  not 
altered,  and  realistic  showmen  expect  .the  coming 
year  to  bring  additional  evidence  of  this.  There  is 
perhaps  little  question  -that  the  U.S.  today — with 
15,000  theatres  in  addition  to  the  some  5,000  drive- 
ins— -4s  overseated  and  that  a  good  number  of  the 
small  or  fringe  situations,  which  have  been  holding 
on  by  the  skin  of  their  teeth,  will  close  shop. 

There  is  also  little  question  that  Hollywood,  being 
sharply  conscious  of  changing  trends,  will  go  more 
and  more  for  eye-filling  spectacle  and  provocative 
subject  material.  Going  with  this  will  be  a  sharper 
accent  on  the  important,  top-earning  first-runs  in 
the  country  which  already  provide  the  distributors 
with  such  a  large  percentage  of  their  overall  rev¬ 
enue. 

-  It  was  Elia  Kazan  who  said  recently; 

“Television  has  taken  oven  as  the  standard- 
brand.  The  .theatre  screen  now  has  to  become  a 
provocative,  challenging  medium.  If  it  doesn’t 
do  that,  there  isn’t  much  reason  for  our  contin¬ 
ued  existence.” 

Desire  to  shock  and  to  excite  may,  in  the  year  to 
come,  translate  itself  into  more  censor  and  pressure 
group  problems  for  the  industry.  But  things  have 
a  way  of  adjusting  themselves,  and  the  decentraliza¬ 
tion  of  production,  which  should  hit  a  peak  in  1957, 
may  serve  as  a  cushion  for  these  attacks.  The  in¬ 
dependent,  while  financed  by  a  major,  still  retains 
some  of  his  independence  of  thought  and  action, 
and — in  a  sense — this  represents  a  convenient  “out” 
for  the  distributor. 

‘Selective’  Producing 

While  production  is  expected  to  continue  its  “se¬ 
lective”  operation  without  a  return  to  mass  manu¬ 
facture,  the  continuing  double-feature  policy  of  the 
exhibitors  in  1957  will  see  the  number  of  quickies 
on  the  rise.  The  “filler,”  it’s  realized,  4f  produced 
|/a fe  a  small  budget,  can  make  money. 

2Qth-Fox  this  year  plans  to.majce  and  release  be¬ 
tween  50  and  55  feature  films.  Between  25  and  30 
of  these  will  be  low-budget  entries.  “We  are  getting 
sick  of  seeing  our  fine  Cinemascope  pictures  coup¬ 
led,  with  some  worthless  junk,”  observed  a  20th 
sales  exec.  “We  feel  that,  if  the  exhibitors  insist  on 
double  billing,  we  can  at  least  provide  them  with 
some  decent  fare.”  - 


There  is  another  choice,  and  it  is  being  hopefully 
considered  by  the  foreign  film  distribs.  The  coming 
year  will  see  a  new  emphasis  on  dubbing,  with  the 
indies  frankly  striving  to  fill  that  hole  on  the  lower 
half  of  the  double  bill.  Hand-in-hand  with  this  aim 
goes  the  reasoning  that,  if  enough  dubbed  pix  make 
the  rounds,  the  U.S.  public  will  get  accustomed  to 
dubbed  fare. 

.  The  coming  year  will  see  the  industry  taking  a 
more  concerted  interest  in  its' public.  In  fact,  more 
than  ever,  the  business  is  becoming,  research  con¬ 
scious.  Motion  Picture  Assn,  of  America  has  two 
survey  projects  in  various  stages  of  development. 
One  is  concerned  with  establishing  where  the  dis¬ 
tributors  might  combine  their  activities  to  effect 
much-needed  savings.  The  other  seeks  information 
on  the  composition  of  the  audience,  its  tastes  and 
preferences. 

In  the  light  of  steadily  rising  administrative  and 
operational  costs  at  both  the  production  and  dis¬ 
tribution  ends,  drastic  action  to  call  a  halt  is  indi¬ 
cated  and  likely  will  occur  in  1957;  Some  feel  that 
mergers  of  all  sorts  are  almost  inevitable,  a  process 
that  began  in  1956  when  20th  and  Warner  Bros, 
huddled  on  a  possible  studio  merger  and  RKO  in-.| 
itiated  talks  about  a  merger  of  releasing  facilities. 

It’s  generally  agreed  that  the  year  just  passed 
gave  the  companies  no  more  than  a  period  of  grace. 
Domestic  rentals  in  many  instances  are  down,  costs 
are  up,  and  only  the  millions  derived  from  the  sale 
or  lease  of  the  pre-1948  libraries  Will  spell  the  dif¬ 
ference  between  red  and  black.  In  1957,  additional 
—likely  very  new — films  will  go  to  tv,  but  theatre 
owners  honestly  feel,  that  the  peak  impact  of  the 
torrent  of  film  entertainment  on  the  air  has  passed. 

“The  worst”  said  one  exhibitor,  “is  over. 

We’re  groggy,  but  still'  standing.  It  can’t  get 

any  worse,' so  we  must  be  all  right.” 

What  concerns  some  of  the  companies  is  the  out¬ 
look  in  the"  foreign  market.  1957  unquestionably 
Will  see  a  much  greater  emphasis  than  ever  before 
on  the  overseas  revenue.  At  the  same  time,  there  is 
every  indication  that  obstacles  are  mounting,  partly 
as  a  result  of  the  Suez  crisis.  The  year  ahead  will 
see  the  renegotiation  of  the  British,  French  and 
Italian  film  deals.  Taxes  overseas  are  moufiting 
and,  gradually,  the  impact  of  tv  is  making  itself  felt. 

The  companies  in  the  coming  year  are  expected 
not  only  to  work  harder  to  maintain  their  estab¬ 
lished  markets,  but  also  to  seek  to  open  up  new  ones. 

The  year  ahead  may  hold  many  surprises.  The 
diversification  process  undoubtedly  will  continue 
and  so  will  the  trend  towards  stronger  ties  with  tv. 
The  bankers,  already  much  more  vocal  last  year  than 
ever  before,  are  apt  to  keep  an  ever  closer  eye  on  the 
companies,  some  of  which  quite  conceivably  might 
exit  the  business  altogether  in  1957.  SubscriptiOn- 
tv  still  looms  on  the  horizon  and  could  be  author¬ 
ized,  at  least  experimentally.  There  is  little  doubt 
that  it  will  definitely  be  introduced  in  some  areas 
abroad  before  very  long,  providing  the  U.S.  with  a 
“test  tube”  example. 

But,  primarily,  1957  should  see  an  additional  blur¬ 
ring  of  the  lines  that  havO  divided  showbiz  in  the 
past.  Electronics,  the  great  |eveller,  is  pulling  the 
entire  entertainment  field  oloser  together  and  the 
film  business  is  wholly  within  its  spell. 

.  The  experts  say  1957  will  be  a  good  year  for  mo¬ 
tion  pictures,  it  could  be  both  a  beginning  and  an 
end.  *  • 
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1956  list  of  Legion  Ratings 


FUTURE  BRIGHTER  Paris  Funds  for  U.  S.  Showcases; 


United  Artists  and  Columbia— with  13  and  10  pictures  respec¬ 
tively — lead  the  list  of  ten  American  companies  whose  product 
drew  “B”  (Morally  Objectionable  in  Part  for  All)  ratings  from  the 
Catholic  National  Legion  of  Decency  in  the  year  ended  Oct.  1, 1956. 

Legion’s  annual  summary  overall  showed  a  sharp  drop  in  the 
number  of  ”B”  ratings^-from  110  in  1955  to  80  last  year.  Decline 
was  pronounced  in  the  domestic  films  (from  92  to  62)  while  the 
foreign  product  (18  both  years)  stayed  on  the  same  level. 

Legion  reviewed  328  films  in  toto..  Of  the  269  American  pic¬ 
tures  rated,  295  drew  an  “A,”  another  62  were  “B,f  and  one  was  * 
condemned.  On  the  foreign  side,  with  59  pictures  rated,  34  were 
in.  “A,”  18  in  “B”  and  seven  were  condemned.  None  of  the  ten 
majors  released  a  single  condemned  picture. 

With  UA  and  Col  on  the  top,  the  next  largest  distributor  of  “3” 
films  during  the  year  was  20th-Fox  with  nine.  Then  came  Allied 
Artists  with  seven,  RKO  with  six  and  Metro,  Paramount  and  Re¬ 
public  with  five  each.  Universal-  had  only  four.  Warner  Bros., 
which  .reaped  the  Legion’s  wrath  via  “Baby  Doll”  late  in  '56,  didn’t 
release  a  single  “B”  rated  film.  „ 

In  the  A-l  listing  (Morally  Unobjectionable  for  General  Patron¬ 
age),  AA  with  12  led  the  field,  with  UA  and  U  trailing  with  11  each, 
followed  by  Rep  with  10. 

By  Legion  standards,"  which  are  unique,  Hollywood  thus  showed 
an  improvement  ip  1955-56.  Still,  in  terms  of  overall  percentages, 
the  123.05%  *of  “B”  ratings  was  the  highest  since  1950,  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  1954-55,  when  the  percentage  of  “B”s  Stood 'at  33.45%. 

On  an  overall  basis— 23.3^  of  “B”s-^the  figure  also  is  the  high¬ 
est  since  1938,  when  the  Legion  starts  listing  its  ratings.  That 
year .  it  was  only  eight,  percent.  Last  year  the  “B”s  constituted 
33.64%  as  against  22.16%  the  year  before;  .  Percentage  of  A-II 
(Morally  Objectionable  for^  Adults)  ratings  last  year  was  42.99%, 
the  highest  since  1951,  when  it  stood  at  44.12%. 


Sochin  as  Rank  Sales  Chief  for  II.  S. 


With  Hargreaves  and  Martin  Will  Tour  Country  To 
Survey  Market,  Pick  Showcases 

.  .  .  4 - : - — - : - - 


Irving  Sochin  will  be  sales  man¬ 
ager  for  the  new  J.  Arthur  Rank 
releasing  outfit  in  the  U.  S, 

He  will  function  in  that  capacity 
under  Kenneth  Hargreaves,  the 
Rank  topper  in  the  States.  Har¬ 
greaves  is  due  to  arrive  Friday 
(18)  from  London  to  start  taking 
over  in  earnest. 

Geoffrey  Martin,  the  Rank  ad- 
pub  topper  for  the  new  outfit,  has 
been  in  Gotham  for  some  time. 
Neither  he  nor  Sochin  have  been 
available  to  answer  questions. 
Sochin  to  date  has  been  identified 
only  as  an  assistant  to  Hargreaves 
in  the  setting  up  of  the  new  outfit. 
He  used  to  be  shorts  subjects  sales 
manager  for  Universal, , 

It’s  understood  that  the  Rank 
unit,  which  will  operate  along  the 
economy  lines  of  Disney’s  Buena 
Vista,  is  interested  in  leasing  the 
World  Theatre  In  Philadelphia 
from  Pathe  Cinema.  A  tentative 
deal  for  a  long-term  lease  has  been 
made  by  Rank  with  Rugoff  & 
Becker’s  Sutton  Theatre,  N.  Y. 

Following  Hargreaves*  arrival, 
he,  Martin  and  Sochin  will  tour  the 
country  to  o.o.  other  possible 
houses  and  set  up  a  staff  to  ped¬ 
dle  and  promote  the  Rank  product. 
Very  few  new  Rank  pictures  have 
been  introed  on  the  American  mar¬ 
ket  during  the  past  year,  partly  in 
anticipation  of  the  new  office. 


WRITERS  GUILD  TALKS’ 
STRIKE  VS.  SEVERAL 

Hollywood,  Jan.  15. 

Strike  action  against  Hecht-Hill- 
Lancaster  and  Mike  Todd  and  ap¬ 
proval  of  the  recent  Writers  Guild 
of  America,  West  -deal  with  Matty 
Fox  on  the  television  release  of  a 
group  of  post-1948  films,  will  be 
discussed  by  Guild  members  at  a 
special  meeting  Jan.  24. 

Threat  of  action  against__H-H-L 
is  based'  on  the  Guild  contention 
that  the  indie  has  refused  to  nego¬ 
tiate  a  contract  Harold  Hecht  de¬ 
nied  the  claim  and  attributed  Guild 
action  to  a  '‘deceptive  maneuver 
relating  to  our  dispute  with  John. 
Van  Drutenv“over  a  contract  in  a 
case  currently  before  the  L.  A. 
Superior  Court.  Guild  has  been 
hassling  with  Todd  ever  since  the 
producer  ignored  a  WGAW  arbi¬ 
tration  proceeding  and  gave  sole 
screenplay  credit  on  “Around  the 
World  in  80  Days**  to  S.  H.  Perel- 
man  instead  of  having  Perelman 
share  it  with  two  other  writers. 

Deal  with  Matty  Fox  involves 
payment  by  him  to  the  writers  of 
$235,000  for  the  RKO  films  made 
after  1948  which  he  wants  to  re¬ 
lease  to  television. 


Comets’  IFO 

Ottawa,  Jan.  15. 
Jacques  Rousay,  a  teenager 
of  neighboring  Hull,  Que.,  got 
a  five  months'  jail  sentence  for 
heaving  an  empty  bottle 
through  the  screen  of  the 
Rideau  Theatre.  Picture  was 
“Don’t  Knock  That  Rock,” 
with  Bill  Haley’s  Comets  fea¬ 
tured.  ' 

Bottle  was  an  Identified  Fly¬ 
ing  Object — formerly  contain¬ 
ing  gin. 


Stanley  Cham  Has 
Four-Year  Hk-L 
(Wk.  Ending  1/5) 

Income  from  theatres  for  the 
week  ending  Jan.  5  was  the  largest 
for  any  single  week  since  Stanley 
Warner  was  organized  four  years 
ago,  prexy  S.  H.  Fabian  reported 
to  stockholders  at  the  company’s 
annual  meeting  in  Wilmington, 
Del.,  last  week.  Fabian  also  dis¬ 
closed  that'  since  the  first  week  in 
November  there  has  been  a  week 
by  week  Improvement  in  the  com¬ 
pany’s  boxoffice  receipts  as  com¬ 
pared  with  the  previous  year. 

Increase  in  revenue  came  from 
fewer  theatres  than  in  previous 
years,  but  increased  b.o,  receipts 
while  “encouraging”  are  not  nec¬ 
essarily  conclusive  as  to  the  trend 
of  future  business.” 

The  company’s  net  profit  for  the 
first  fiscal  quarter  ended  Nov.  24, 
1956,  was  $969,600  after  the  deduc¬ 
tion  of  depreciation,  amortization 
and  income  taxes.  The  net  profit 
is  equivalent  to  45c  per  share  as 
compared  with  37c  per  share  in 
the  same  quarter  a  year  ago  when 
the  profit  totalled  $810,500.  Gross 
income  from  the  most  recent 
quarter  was  $27,169,000  compared 
with  $23,926,500  for  the  November 
quarter  a  year  ago.  The  profit  be¬ 
fore  taxes  was  $2,015,300  as  com¬ 
pared  with  $1,935,500  for  the  cor¬ 
responding  previous  stanza. 

More  than  75%  of  the  outstand¬ 
ing  stock  was  represented  at  the 
annual  meeting.  Fabian,  executive 
v.p.  Samuel  Rosen  and  v.p,  Nathan¬ 
iel  Lapkin  were  reelected  directors 
and  the  employment  agreement 
with  Fabian  Enterprises  for  the 
services  of  Fabian  and  Rosen  was 
approved  by  the  stockholders. 


Safra  Supports  French  Agency 

■ - f 


Hollywood,  Jan.  15. 

The  biggest  “earn  while  you 
learn”  school  in  the  world  is  op¬ 
erating  quietly  in  Hollywood.  It 
has  no  faculty  except  indirectly  the 
Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue  and 
no  curriculum',  except  the  capital 
gains  tax,  but  it  has  a  growing 
group  of  devoted  students  who  are 
convinced  that  the  basic  idea — 
profit  participation  by  actors  in¬ 
stead  of  straight  salary  stints — pro¬ 
vides.  three-way  benefits  of  ines¬ 
timable  value;  more  money  for 
each  role,  the  opportunity  for  an 
actor  to  learn  the  production  end 
of  the  business,  and  a  formula  un¬ 
der  which  more  independent  pro¬ 
ducers  can  compete  with  majbr 
studios  With  product  turned  out  at 
a ,  basically  lower  cost. 

Mose  fervent  disciple  of  the  par¬ 
ticipation  practice  is  John  Payne, 
who  hasn’t  worked  on  a  straight 
salary  basis  since  he  made  “Kansas 
City  Confidential'’  for  Edward 
Small  in  1952.  He’s  made  a  total 
of  nine  participation  pix  in  the 
last  four  years,  the  latest  being 
“The  Boss,”  which  was  a  co-pro¬ 
duction  venture  with  Frank  and 
Walter  Seltzer  for  United  Artists. 

“The  Boss,”  Payne  believes,  is 
the  best  example  of  the  ultimate 
merits  of  participation  for  an  actor. 
He  worked- actively  on  the  produc¬ 
tion  end  of  the  project  and  found 
that  his  four,  years  of  participation 
stints  had  soundly  equipped  him 
for  the  job. 

“When  I  was  on  contract,”  he 
recalled,  “I  did  my  work  as  an 
actor  and  nothing  more.  Naturally, 
you  pick  up  a  few  things  just  from 
being  on  the  set,  but  nothing  that 
can  be  useful  later.  Once  I  began 
working  on  a  participation  basis, 
however,  I  began  to  take  an  active 
interest.  And  I  suddenly  discov¬ 
ered  that  it  was  the  best  possible 
training  ground  for  learning  the 
ropes  of  production.” 

With  a  stake  in  the  ultimate 
profit  of  the  picture,  Payne  pointed 
out,  an  actor  is  necessarily  going 
to  pay  more  attention  to  the  de¬ 
tails  that  save  money.  He  learns 
how  to  break  down  a  budget,  how 
to  analyze  a  script,  how  to  spot 
scenes  that  are  un-necessarily  ex¬ 
pensive’  and  how  to  achieve  stream¬ 
lined  efficiency./*' 

“Writers,”  Payne  contended, 
“rarely  bother  with  worrying  about 
production  details.  They’ll  put  in 
a  scene  that  plays,  for  example,  in 
"a  nightclub.  That  means  set  con¬ 
struction,  extras,  maybe  even  mu¬ 
sic.  But  after  you  analyze  the 
script  you  discover  that  the  scene 
could  just  as  well  be  played  on  a 
sidewalk  in  front  of  a  nightclub — 
with  a ‘resultant  saving  of  several 
thousand  dollars  on  that  scene 
alone.” 

Details  of  this  kind,  Payne  be¬ 
lieves,  sharpens  an  actor’s  appre¬ 
ciation  of  the  business  he’s  in  and 
makes  it  possible  for  him  to  con¬ 
sider  a  career  in  production  when, 
as  and  if  he  wants  to  step  out  of 
acting. 

From  a  financial  standpoint,  the 
participation  scheme  has  great  ben¬ 
efit  for  both  producer  and  actor. 
The  former  cart  work  on  a  much 
lower  budget  or  can  apportion 
more  money  to  other  elements  of 
the  property  rather  than  salary. 

And  the  actor  derives  payments 
far  beyond  anything  he  could  other¬ 
wise  have  obtained,  both  in  amount 
and  in  possible  tax  benefits  since 
the  participation  coin  comes  in 
over  a  period  of  years  rather  than 
in  a  lump  sum  within  one  calendar 
year. 

Payne,  who  points  out  that  he  Is 
only  one  of  several  actors  going  the 
participation  route  trailblazed  by 
James  Stewart,  the  acknowledged 
participation  patriarch,  says  his  in* 
come  for  the  last  four  years  is 
roughly  twice  what  he  could  have- 
expected  if  he  had  worked  the  pix 
at  straight  salary. 

At  the  time  Payne  did  “Confi¬ 
dential,”  he  was  getting  $75,000 
per  picture.  Thus  far,  he  has  re¬ 
ceived  about  two  and  one-half  times 
that  return  from  the  picture  and 
a  somewhat  similar  financial  gain 
has  been  recorded  on  such  other 
I  films  *0  “Raiders  of  the  Seven 


Six  Florida  Quickies 

Miami,  Jan.  15. 

Six  feature-length  films  are 
on  the  1957  shooting  slate  of 
Adirolf  Productions,  a  division 
of  Gold  Coast  Pictures  Co.  Lat¬ 
ter. is  headed  by  Arthur  Davis, 
onetime  publicist  and  foreign 
film  importer.  All  six  pix  will 
be  lensed  in  Florida  according 
to  co-producers  Gus  August 
and  Davis. 

Budgets  for  the  indie  '  ven¬ 
tures  will  range  around  $75,- 
000  per  film  while  distribution 
will  be  on  a  states  right  basis. 
First  to  roll  Will  be  “Swamp 
Angel.”  Starring  Dixie  Evans, 
it’s  scheduled  to  get  underway 
March  1  as  an  Everglades  loca- 
tioner.  \ 

Again  Seek  Added 
Month  of  D.S.T. 
In  N.Y.  State 

Albany,  Jan.  15. 

The  proposal  to  add  a  month  of 
daylight  saving  time  to  the  present 
six-mojith  schedule  for  New  York 
State  has  again  been  advanced  by 
Senator  Pliny  W.  Williamson, 
Scarsdale  Republican.  He  is  chair¬ 
man  of  the  .  powerful  Judiciary 
Committee  in  the  Upper  House,  to 
which  the  bill  was  referred  last 
week. 

Williamson  .  and  Assemblyman 
John  R.  Brook,  Manhattan  I  Repub¬ 
lican,  introduced  the. measure,  simi¬ 
lar  to  one  proposed  last  year,  but 
dropped'' after  amendment  in  the 
Senate  and  after  some  protest.  The 
bill  had  been  placed  on  the  third 
reading  calendar,  when  Senator 
Williamson  moved  to  recommit  it. 

This  was  for  an  amendment 
changing  the  starting  date  from 
the  last  Sunday  of  March  to  the 
first  Sunday  in  April — the  present 
law  sets  the  last  Sunday  of  April 
as  the  teeoff  date. 

Because  certain  objection  Was 
raised,  Senator  Williamson  decided 
not  to  press  the  issue  at  the  1956 
legislative  session.  A  time  factor 
was  involved  the  legislation  needed 
to  be  passed  quickly,  in  order  to 
provide  ample  margin  for  notifica¬ 
tion  and  preparation,  on  the  new 
starting  date. 

AUTHORS  TO  20TH  WITH 
RKO-LAPSED  ‘ALERT’ 

Hollywood,  Jan.  15. 
RKO  has  failed  to  exercise  its 
option  on  “Far  Alert,”  after  spend¬ 
ing  $40,000  developing  the  story, 
and  the  property  has  been  sold  to 
20th  Century-Fox.  Story  deals  with 
NATO's  training  of  foreign  pilots. 

James  Clavell  and  Richard  Eng¬ 
lish,  who  wrote  the  screenplay  at 
RKO,  have  moved  with  their  prop¬ 
erty  to  20th,  where  they  are  now 
revising  their  screenplay.  Walter 
Reisch  will  produce  the  property 
for  the  Westwood  lot. 

Failure  of  RKO  to  pick  up  the 
option  after  having  spent  so  much 
coin  on  the  property  is  believed 
due  to  studio's  decision  to  go  slow 
on  production. 

At  20th,  it's  planned  to  offer 
script  to  John  Wayne  when  it’s  fim 
ished.  Studio  feels  leading  role, 
that  of  a  former  ace  flyer  who 
trains  NATO  pilots,  is  perfect  for 
Wayne,  who  has  a  commitment  at 
20th.  U.  S.  Air  Force  will  co¬ 
operate  in  making  of  film  which 
will  be  shot  at  Luke  Air  Force 
Base  in  Arizona  and  in  Alaska. 


Seas,”  “Rails  to  Laramie,”  “Ten¬ 
nessee’s  Partner,”  “Silver  Lode,” 
“Hold  Rack  the  Night,”  and  “Hid¬ 
den  Fear.”  Poorest  return  was  on 
“River  Street,”  which  was  the  sec¬ 
ond  of  his  participation  Chores  and 
Its  return  o£  around  $60,000  rep¬ 
resented  about  75%  of  his  then 
salary. 


By  FRED  HIFT 

French’ Government  is  close  to  a 
decision  allowing  “industry  aid” 
funds  to  be  used  for  the  acquisition 
or  leasing  of  theatres  in  the  U.  S., 
French  producer  Michel  Safra  re¬ 
ported  in  Gotham  last  week. 

Safra,  a  vet  of  SC  years  in  the 
French  film  biz,  said  he  was  per¬ 
sonally  in  favor  of  a  French  dis¬ 
tribution  office  in  the  States,  but 
acknowledged  that  a  good  many  of 
his  colleagues'  in  Paris  were  against 
the  idea. 

“I  think  we  must  distribute  our¬ 
selves,”  Safra  opined.  “Take  films 
like  ‘Diabolique’  or  ‘Rififi.’  They 
may  get  several  thousand  playdates. 
But  they  are  nothing  more  than  the 
locomotives.  What  about  the 
smaller,  less  important  films?” 

Safra,  now  repped  in  the  U.  S.  by 
George  Margolin,  has  two  films 
ready  for  the  U.  S.  market — “Paris, 
Palace  Hotel,”  a  tinter  with  Char¬ 
les  Boyer  and  Francoise  Arnouilh, 
and  “Trottoire.”  Producer  said  he 
was  hoping  to  coproduce  with 
American  interests  a  film,  “L’His- 
toire  Dans  Crime.”  He’s  negotiat¬ 
ing,  with  Nine  Foch  to  appear  in  it. 

Safra  also  is  preparing  a  spy 
yarn  to  be  directed  by  Robert 
Siodmak,  and  another  film  to  be 
megged  by  Leonid  Moguy.  French¬ 
man  felt  that,  in.  comparison,  to 
other  imports,  the  French  film  had 
something,  special.  “I  think  we 
have  a  grand  chance*  in  the  U.  S., 
but  we  must  allow  ft  to  develop 
slowly.”  . 

He  stressed  his  belief  in  closer 
collaboration  with  American,  tal¬ 
ent  and  said  that  it  was  absolutely 
possible  to  further  internationalize 
the  appeal  of  tl*e  French  product 
without  hurting  its  chances  in  the 
home  market  or.  depriving  it  of  na¬ 
tive  quality. 

Asked  about  frequent  American 
distrib  complaints  that  too  high 
guarantees  were  being  asked  by  the 
French,  Safra  noted  that  it  was 
time  for  the  American  outfits  to 
take  greater  risks.  ‘‘After  all,  we 
do,”  he  said.  e 

French  decision  to  allow  the  use 
of  aid  funds  for  theatre  acquisition 
in  the  States  would  follow  the  pat¬ 
tern  of  the  British  and  would  ap¬ 
pear  to  be  a  followup  to  the  fail¬ 
ure  to  agree  qn  a  distribution 
agency  in  this  market.  Aid  fund  Is 
created  via  an  additional  charge 
at  the  French  b.o.  and  4t’s  split 
among  producers,  exhibs  and  the 
government.  Up  to  now,  producers 
have  had  to  plow  their  coin  back 
into  production. 

Unfair 

Safra  thought  the  split  with  the 
theatres  unfair.  “True,  they  must 
modernize  and  keep  up  their 
houses,  but  once  they  do  this,  at 
least  they  have  ft  to  keep.  It’s  not 
the  same  with  us.”  Implication  is 
that  the  producers  should  get  a 
larger  share.  Same  point  was  made 
recently  by  the  French  Economic 
Council  in  its  report  on  the  in¬ 
dustry. 

Producer  said  his  own  Speva 
Film  producing  outfit  was  in  good 
shape  and,  like  some  other  top 
Units  in  France  had  no  trouble  get¬ 
ting  .financing  via  the  distribs,  etc. 
However,  smaller  companies  find 
it  tough  to  rustle  up  production 
coin  and  French  bank  rates  are 
very  high,  running  to  13%  and 
14%. 

According  to  Safra,  a  French 
picture  costing  $500,000  can  get 
$250,000  from  France  and  another 
,  $150,000  from  abroad  in  guarantees 
alone.  Add  to  this  another  $100,000 
in  aid  and  the  cost  is  covered.  How¬ 
ever,  he  stressed,  the  picture  has 
to  have  sufficient  quality  to  show 
a  i  tofit  beyond  the  guarantees. 
Frei  ch  films,  both  in  France  and  in 
manj  *  foreign  marts,  are  “sold”  be¬ 
fore  they’re  even  made  and  the 
coin  yoe s  into  production. 


Manleo  Brosio,  Italian  Ambassa¬ 
dor  to  the  U.S.,  guest  yesterday 
(Tues.)  as  the  Independent  Motion 
Picture  Distributors  of  America 
presented  their  “best  foreign  film 
of  1956”  award  to  the  Italian  “La 
Strada.”  Richard  Brandt  accepted 
for  Trans-Lux,  the  distributor.  The 
N.Y.  Post’s  Archer  Winston  pre¬ 
sented  the  award* 
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London,  Jan';  IS. 

Pressure* is  going  to  be  applied 
on  the  government  to  persuade  it 
to  *  indicate  in  advance  its  own 
definition  of  an  eligible  British 
film  entitled  to  participate  in  the; 
statutory  Eady  Fund  coin.  In  the 
dvaft  legislation,  now  before  par¬ 
liament,  this  particular  aspect  is 
left  in  abeyance  for  subsequent 
decision  by  the  Board  of  Trade. 

Production  groups  in  the  British 
film  industry,  to  whom  this  defini¬ 
tion  is  of  major  importance,  do 
not  want  to  wait  until  the  present 
bill  passes  both  Houses  of  Parlia¬ 
ment  before  they  get  their  answer. 
On  the  final  ruling  depends  the 
outcome  of  the  controversy  which 
has  been  dividing  the  industry 
here  for  some  time. 

Main  bone  of  contention  is  the 
claim  by  some  producers  that  quali¬ 
fying  pix,  made'  by  American  com¬ 
panies  in  Britain,1  should  not  bene¬ 
fit  by  the  Eady  shareout.  This 
fund,  they  claim,  was '  set  up  to' 
aid  the  British  producer  and  the 
Yank  outfits,  with  the  world  mar¬ 
kets -at  their  disposal,  can  well  do 
without  this  extra  coin. 

It  is  expected  that  a  demand 
for  a  government  statement  on  this 
vital  issue  will  be  made  during 
the  committee  stage  of  the  three- 
part  Films  Bill  in  the  House  of 
Lords  Jan.  29.  During  that  session 
the  upper  <  House  will  be  giving 
its  first  consideration  to  amend¬ 
ments  to  the  bill. 


English  TV  Singer 

Set  for  Blackpool 

Blackpool,  Jap.  8. 

Yana,  English .  tv  chirper,  is 
pacted  for  a  lead  slotting' in  George 
&  Alfred  Black's  summer  revue 
“The  Big  Show  pf  1957’-’  at  the 
3,000-seat  plush  Opera  House  here. 
Comedy  stars  re-booked  are  Jimmy. 
Jewel  &  Ben  Warriss.  Hylda  Baker, 
north  of  England  comedienne,  is. 
inked  for  lead  in  summer  revue, 
at  the  Palace  Theatre. 

Other  signings  for  the  English 
holiday  season  include  Vic  Oliver 
for  Queen's  Theatre;  Ruby  Murray 
and  Tommy  Cooper  for  North  Pier. 
Morecambe  &  Wise  for  Central 
Pier,  and  Denny  Willis  at  South 
Pier.  Bob  Monkhouse,  tv  comedian, 
will  star  for  George  &  Alfred  Black 
at  the  Winter  Gardens  Pavilion. : 

Another  U.  S.  Singer  Scores 

Naples,  Jan.  8. 

Another  American  has  scored 
heavily  at  the  San  Carlo  Opera  in 
the  person  of  Anna  De  Cavalieri 
in  the  title  role  of  Gluck’s  “Al- 
ceste.”  The  name  is  an  Italian  ver¬ 
sion  of  the  singer’s  real  name, 
Anne  McKnight. 

A  previous  success  at  San  Carlo 
was  scored  by  Anne  Moffo  of 
Philadelphia  in  “Falstaff." 


Aussie  Censor  Okays 
‘Baby  Doll’  Showings 

Sydney,  Jan.  8, 

Jack  Alexander,  Commonwealth 
film  censor,  bowed  out  last  week 
to  accept .  the  position  of  appeal 
censor,  following  a  long  term  top 
censor.  One  of  Alexander’s  final 
actions  was  the  okaying  (only  one 
minor  cut)  of  •  “Baby  Doll”  (WB). 
This  was  the  scene  showing  open- 
mouthed  kissing,  strictly  taboo 
with  local  censors. 

In  giving  his  decision,  Alexander 
said  that  “Doll”  is  a  normal  human 
story  and  that  it  contained  noth¬ 
ing  which  could  be  offensive  to  any 
religion.’  The  film  .  industry,  is 
pleased  that  Alexander  is  not  quit¬ 
ting  the  censorship'  scene;  Apart 
from  pix,  Alexander  also  Was  hand¬ 
ling'  all  tv  celluloid  and  found  the 
going  rather  too  tough.  His  former 
assistant,  Charles  Campbell  takes 
over  his  vacated  post, 


UA’s  1958 

,  Continued  from  page  5 

Krim  and  his,  partner.  Already 
figuring  importantly,  in  this  year 
are  the  .foreign  returns  .for  .“Tra¬ 
peze”  plus  Mike  Todd’s  ‘‘Around 
the  World  in  80  Days.”  . 

Krim  listed  a  number  of  produc¬ 
tions  set  iolr  release'  this  year  pur¬ 
porting  to  show  the  Way  the  com¬ 
pany  has  heen  trending  toward 
more  expensive  properties.  Names 
that  go  with  the  pictures  tend  to 
bear  him  out,  for  they  include  pro¬ 
ducers,  directors,  writers  and  play¬ 
ers  who  obviously  are .  top  calibre. 

Incidentally,  both  Krim  -and 
board  chairman  Rohert  S.  Benja¬ 
min  .  stated  they  are  .  experiencing 
no  difficulty  in  nabbing  the  name 
film-makers  in  indie  deals  despite 
the  ;f act  the  top  studios  all  are  now 
vying  for  such  talent.- 


Col’s  Mexican 

i  Continued  from  page  7  ; 


features  transferred  to  Clasa-Moh- 
me  by  Azteca  and  Mex-Films.  Lat¬ 
ter,  controlled  by  a,  group  of  pro¬ 
ducers  in  the  Cimex  outfit  in  Mex 
ico  City,  obtained  an  option  from 
Gustave  Mohme  to  buy  him  out 
over  a  two-year  period. 

Involved 

Mex-Films  originally  was  set  jp 
in  competition  to-  Azteca  and  Clasa- 
Mohme  by  Seidelman.  When  Moh¬ 
me  .  agreed  to  sell  out;  Mex-Film 
folded  and  Seidelman  moved  over 
to  Azteca.  It’s  understood  that  the 
Mohme  deals  calls  for  him  to  take 
his  money  out  of  the  distribution 
fee  and  via  a  profit  participation 
in  the  product  turned  over  to  him. 


Skip  Downtown 

Continued  from  page  7  — - 

suburban  population  has  grown 
63%  while.  that  of  the  central  cities 
rose  25%  and  that  outside  the 
metropolitan  areas  increase  only 
11%.  Since  1950,  the  civilian  pop¬ 
ulation  in  the  U.  S.  has  grown  by 
14,000,000  persons,  he  said.  About 
83%  of  the  total  population  growth 
— over  11.500,000 — took  place  in 
the  suburban  parts  of  metropolitan 
areas. 

Noted  Johnson:  “This  rapid 
shift  reflects  changing  living  stand¬ 
ards,  changing  shopping  habits, 
and  the  increasing  trend  toward 
family  living.  Pressure  will  con¬ 
tinue  for  suburban  shopping  cen¬ 
ters  and  for  multiple  car  ownership 
among  suburban  families.” 

Parenthetically,  Johnson  noted 
that  some  156,000,000  Americans 
— the  equivalent  of  the  total  pop¬ 
ulation — moved  their  living  quar¬ 
ters  either  from  one  state  to  an¬ 
other,  one  county  to  another,  or 
within  the  same  county,  in  the  past 
five  years. 

The  lesson,  already  learned  by 
the  big  department  stores  and 
others,  is  not  lost  bn  the  film  biz, 
but—  as  one  exec  put  it  last  week 
— “I  am  not  sure  many  of  us  feel 
like  upsetting  a  system  that  has 
worked  so  well  for  us  for  so  many 
years.”  He  added  that,  despite  ob¬ 
vious  resistance  from  the  down¬ 
town  runs,  the  situation  was  obvi¬ 
ously  being  continuously  reexam¬ 
ined  by  sales  execs  at  all  of  the 
companies. 


In  an  interview  with  Variety 
last  year,  Mohme  stated  that  he 
was  having  difficulty  getting  prod¬ 
uct  from  Mexico.  That  was  before 
the  “squeeze”  was  really  on  and 
he  agreed  to  give  the  Mex-Film 
group  an  option  on  his  Clasa- 
Mohme  stock. 

(Mohme,  reacting  to  a  prior 
story  in  Variety,  denied  that  there 
was  any  sellout,  stating  that  he 
was  controlling  the  company  as 
heretofore). 

Sources  in  Mexico  City  report 
that  the  deal  involves  all  of 
Mohme’s  interests  in  his  company. 
End  result,  as  seen  by  observers  in 
Gotham,  could  easily  be  control  of 
both  Azteca  and  Clasa-Mohme  by 
virtually  the  same  group  in  Mexi¬ 
co  City.  And  this  is  where  Col  en¬ 
ters  the  situation. 

Between  Azteca  and  Mohme, 
over  100  Mexican  features  were  re¬ 
leased  in  the  U.S.  in  the  past 
year.  Total  gross  ran  to  around 
$3,000,000. 


DeMille  Epic  Into  Mpls 

Minneapolis,  Jan.’  15. 

“The  Ten  Commandments”  ar¬ 
rives  in  this  territory  Feb.  21  when 
it  will  open  a  roadshow  engage¬ 
ment  of  a  minimum  of  12  weeks  at 
the  1,000-seat  Lyric  theatre  here. 

Chaises  Winchell,  United  Para¬ 
mount  president-general  manager 
here,  says„  the  probabilities  are 
two-a-day*  showings  and  a  $2.50 
night  admission. 

The  picture  hasn’t  been  set  yet 
for  St.  Paul  or  any  of  the  terri¬ 
tory’^  other  towns. 


vmom 

Form  New  British 

Fix  Production  Co. 

London,  Jan.  15. 

A  new  British  production  com¬ 
pany,  Jflck  Whittingham  Produc¬ 
tions  Ltd.,  has  been  formed,  and 
makes  its  bow  with  “The  Birthday 
present,”  starring  Tony  Britton 
and  Sylvia  Sims.  This  is  being 
lensed  at  Shepperton.  Studios..  Pic¬ 
ture  will  be  released  by- British 
Lion  Films  Ltd. 

Key  men  of  the  new  company 
are  writer  Jack  Whittingham,  and 
director  Pat  Jackson. 


.  -  Sydney,  Jatt,  8.  , 

After  a  spell  in  the  doldrums,  I 
film  trade  is  coming  right  back  | 
into  the  top  class  as  major  distrib¬ 
utors 'unload  a  flock  of  product,  de-  | 
Void  of  cbwboys-and-injuns  and] 
war  stuff.  All  of  this  shapes,  big 
for'  the  new  year. 

.  Highlighters  here  include  “King 
and  r  (20th),  “Meet  Me  in  Las 
Vegas”  (M-G),  “Lady  aftft  Tramp” 
(RKO),  “Smiley”  (20th),  “Lady- 
killers”  (Rank),  “French  man  Can” 
(Kapferer),  “High  Society”  (M-G), 
“Davy  Crockett  River  Pirates”  . 
(RKO),  “My  Sister  Eileen”  (Col) 
and  “Pardners”  (Par). 

Initial  boW  in  here  of  drive-ins 
under  Hoyts-Greater  Union  The¬ 
atres,  with  Metro,  as  opposition,  is 
proving  a  wham  success  with  the 
local  patrons.  Shows  ruii  on  twice- 
nightly  basis.  Metro  is  operating 
one  show  here  with  a.  dual  screen¬ 
ing  setup,  which  gives  Metro  a 
double  audience  on  the  two-a-night 
policy.  Hoyts-GUT  operate  three 
oatiieis  and  have,  more  coming  up. 

.  Melbourne  Likes  ‘King:’ 

Melbourne,  Jan.  8. 
“King  &  I”  < 20th).  looks  smash 
here;  Other  toppers  in  this  .ex- 
Olympic  city  are  “Picnic’  (Col), 
“Town  Like  Alice”  (Rank),  “High 
Society”  . (M-G),  “Lady  and  Tramp” 
(RKO)  and  “Pardners”  (Par). 


‘Trap*  Solid  in  Adelaide 

Adelaide,  Jan.  8. 

“Tender  Trap”  (M-G)  is  very 
solid  in  this  key.  “Dam  Busters” 
(WB)  is  only  war  pic Jn  city  pres¬ 
ently.  Danny  Kane  is  scoring  in 
“Court  Jester.” 


‘Girl  Rush*  in  Brisbane 

Brisbane,  Jan.  8. 

“Girl  Rush”  (Par)  looks  to  get 
big  holiday  trade  here.  Others 
marqueed  in  this,  buoyant  biz  spot 
include,  “Smiley”  (20th),  “Hell  Be¬ 
low  '  Zero”  (Col),  “Purple.  Mask” 
(U)  and  “King  Solomon’s  Mines” 
(M-G). 

Wins  $3,000  Prize  1st 
Time  on  Uruguay  Radio 

Montevideo,  Jan.  8. 

For  the  first  time  in  Uruguay,  a 
participant  won  the  $3,000  prize 
in  a  “Double  or  Quits”  -program, 
broadcast  by  El  Espectador.  The 
24-year-old  Angel  Maria  Delisto- 
yich,  champ  basketball  player, 
copped  this  award,  on  the -subject 
of  European  films.  Uruguay  has 
this  $3,000  quiz  show,  on  Especta¬ 
dor  in  competition  with  Carve’s 
similar  format'program  for  $6,000, 
sponsored  by  Martini  Vermouth. 

Laborer’s  smartness  has  aston¬ 
ished  Uruguayan  listeners.  A 
bricklayer  got  to  the  halfway 
mark  on  Greek  and  Roman  history 
and  a  house  painter  on  Spanish 
literature  questions. 


Italy  Seeks  Mex  Showcase 

Mexico  City,  Jan.  8. 

Italy  is  seeking  a  greater  mar¬ 
ket  for  its  pix  here.  Italian  reps 
plan  to  build  a  cinema'  here  this 
year  as  a  showcase  for  their  pro¬ 
ductions. 

At  present,  French  pix  have  two 
showcases  here,  the  Cines  Prado' 
and  Paris.  Both  play  product  from 
France  almost  exclusively. 


World  Meet  in  Mex  City 

Mexico  City,  Jan.  8. 

Solidarity  of  film  technical  work¬ 
ers  is  the  chief  aim  of  a  world 
meet  of  those  cinematographers 
that  is  planned  here  by  next  sum¬ 
mer,  according  to  Felipe  Palomi¬ 
no,  secretary  general  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Picture  Workers  Union 
(STPC). 

Invitations  to  unions  of  pix  tech¬ 
nicians  in  all  film  producing  coun¬ 
tries  ar©  soon  to  go  out  shortly. 
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Paris,  Jan.  8. 


BBC  Tieup  With  Film 
Biz  for  Pix  Stalled 

.London,  Jan.  15. 

The  tieup  between  the  BBC  and 
the  picture  industry  on  the  supply 
of  pictures  for  tv,  although  sched¬ 
uled  to  start  this  month,  has  not- 
yet  come  into  operation,  and  all 
pointers  indicate  that  it  may  be 
some  time  yet  before  it  does,  In' 
fact,  the  latest  move  by  BBC-TV  is 
to  bring  out  of  stock  an  oldie  for 
screening  on  Thursday  (24). 

The  arrangement  which  •  pro¬ 
vides  for  20  pictures  a  year,  com¬ 
prising  12  English-speaking,  four 
Continental  and  four,  documentary 
features,  was  opposed  by  the 
Cinematograph  Exhibitors  Assn. 
Though  the  deal  was  completed, 
there’s  been  a  general  reluctance 
by  distributors  to  be  the  first  to 
supply  pictures. 

.  A  BBC  spokesman  said  that  “lots 
of”  pictures  had  been  offered  but 
the  arrangement  allowed  them  to 
use  stock  .pictures  which  would  be 
deducted  from  the.  total  of  20  per 
year. 


Allied  Artists 

Continued  from  pace  5  s SSSSm 

indies  wittf  whom  AA  will  “coop¬ 
erate”  In  the  financing,  ! 

The'  prez  declared  his  outfit  will 
incur  no  loss  on  “Friendly  Persua¬ 
sion,”  its  first  bigtime  effort,  de¬ 
spite  dismal  intra-trade  predictions 
about  its  possibilities  some  time 
ago.  He  Said  it  Will  gross  $4,000,000 
in  United  State.,  distribution  rev¬ 
enue  but  there’s  no  accurate  means 
of  predicting  the  .foreign  take  at 
this  time  (Variety  .has  estimated 
the  “Persuasion”  gross  will  be  the 
same  but  with  Canada  included).  . 

Broidy  said  he’s  particularly  con¬ 
cerned  about  titles  which,  ,  in  cases 
of  smaller  pictures  with  no  name 
values,  “can  mean  the  difference 
between  profit,  and  loss.”  Along 
With  “Love  in  the  Afternoon,”  AA 
has  “Jeannie”  and  “Hunchback  of 
Notre  Dame”  coming  up  and  the 
company  has  misgivings  about  all 
three  handles.  “Hunchback”  seems 
a  natural,  said  Broidy,  except  for 
the  fact  that  he'd  like  to  have 
something  more"  communicative  of 
Gina  Lollobrigida’s  appearance  in 
picture. 

As  for  “Friendly  Persuasion,” 
Broidy  offered  the  kidding-on-thc*r 
square  crack  that  this  was  a  good 
title  for  exhibitors  who  made  big 
money  with  the  William  Wyler 
production  and  a  poor  one  for 
those  who  did  not.  Both  Broidy 
and  v.p.  Ed  Morey,  incidentally, 
spoke  at  length  on  the  way  “Per¬ 
suasion”  drew  abnormally  tall  re¬ 
turns  in  secondary  key  situations 
after  having  been  somewhat  spotty 
in  exchange  centres. 

George"  Burrows,  AA  treasurer, 
reported  the  company  has  renewed 
its  $2,500,000  revolving  credit  with 
Security  First  National  Bank  of 
Los  Angeles  and  Bankers  Trust 
Co.  of  N.  Y.  A  supplemental 
straight  fund  of  $1,400,000  has 
been  established  with  both  banks 
as  well  and  $1,000,000  of  this  has 
been  taken  so  far.  Burrows  said  the 
outfit  fanned  to  issue  convertible 
notes  as  a  financing  source  a  year 
ago  but  this  idea  has  since  been 
scuttled. 


Bernard  Cantor 

Continued  from  page  3 

climbed  to  over  $9  per  share  last 
week,  the  highest  it’s  been  in  some 
months.  •  Volume  has  been  heavy. 

Louis  L.  Glickman,  who  heads 
his  own  N.  Y.  real  estate  organiza¬ 
tion,  reportedly  was  aligned-  with 
Cantor  but  he  denied  this.  Gliek- 
man  said  he  was  approached  “by 
a  group  of  people  who  came  to  my 
office  and  asked  if  I  would  become 
a  ,  director.”  He  answered  he 
wouldn't  consider  it  “unless  ,  I 
could  do  something  constructive 
and  both  management  and  the  dis¬ 
sident  group  wanted  me.” 

There  the  matter  rests,  with 
Glickman  professing  no  knowledge 
of  the  identity  of  his  visitors  or 
whether  they’re  on  the  Cantorj 
team.  Adding  to ‘the  intrigue  m 
the  definite  knowledge  that  Cai#! 
tor  already  is  busy  soliciting  prdFi; 
support.  *  jr 


Recent  decision  'by  the  Conseil 
Economique  (under  the  Ministry 
of  Finance). -to  lower  film  admls-  ' 
sion  prices  in  all  houses  having  less 
than  50c  tabs  has  -  been  hotly  con¬ 
tested  by  the  Syndicate  of  French 
Film  ^Prbducers  and  Exporters.  It 
claims  this  admission  cut  would 
only  be  doing  away  with  the  special 
tax  used  to  fill  the  Film  Aid  Fund 
coffers,  and  would  upset  the  pre¬ 
carious  equilibrium  of  the  industry 
today.  It  is  the  Film  Fund  Loan 
Which  keeps  a.  balance  here  since 
rising  production  costs  have  not 
quite  been  balanced  by  a  like  -re¬ 
sponse  in  foreign  markets  or  local 
filmgoing.  . 

Raoul  Ploquin,  ,  head; '  of  the 
SFFPE,  Sounded  the  most  omin¬ 
ous  note  in  claiming  that  if  this 
tab  decrease .  were  not  abrogated^ 
French  filin  production  could  be 
brought  to  a  halt.  This  tax 
brought  in  over  $9,00O,OOO  for  film 
aid.  Film  industry  is  bringing  its 
'plaint  before  the  governmental 
Cdhseil  D’Etat  and  asking  for  a 
complete  annulment  of  this  step 
which  they  claim  would  be  ruin¬ 
ous  to  the  present,  setup  of  the 
French  film  today, 

AH  newsreels  are  now  carrying 
printed-plaques  explaining  to  film 
patrons  how  this  admission  cut, 
though  beneficial  to  thCm,  might 
lead  to  a  drastic  crisis  in  the  film 
industry,  and  might  ,  ultimately  ef¬ 
fect  the  patrons  also.  Guy  Desson, 
now  again  head  of  the  Conseil  Du 
Cinema,  also  will  oppose  the  de¬ 
cree.  He  claims  ft  is  basically  il¬ 
legal.  A  special  grouping  of  the 
syndicates  in  all  Walks  of  the  film 
industry  has  also  made  up  a  proc¬ 
lamation  to  .be  presented  to  the 
proper.governmental  reps  claiming 
it  is  something  that  intimately  ef¬ 
fects  the  film  Industry  and  is  not 
a  function  of  the  Ministry  of  Fi¬ 
nance. 

Situation  now  finds  all  the  in¬ 
dustry  united  in  opposing  this  tab 
cut.  . 

Big  Airlift  for  Italo 

Co-Prod,  in  Libya 

Rome;  Jan.  8. 

A  major  airlift  is  being  operated 
by  Batjac  Pahama  which  is  making 
“Legend  Of  the  Lost”  in  Guadames, 
Libya,  in  association  with  Dear 
Film  Productions.  When  shooting 
started  Jan.  7,  about  120  people 
will  have  been  transported  from 
Rome  to  the  little  oasis  south  of 
Tripoli.  ,  . 

Before  going  on  to  Guadames, 
director  Henry  Hathaway  made  a 
number  of  location  shots  at  Leptis 
Magna,  the  ancient  Roman  ruins 
near  Tripoli.  The  other  stars, 
Sophia  Loren  and  Rossano  Brazzi, 
joined  the  company  in  Guadames. 
Although  the  required  many  tons 
of  material  for.  shooting  and  hous¬ 
ing  the  company  was  sent  by 
freighter  from  L.A.  to  Libya  many 
months  ago,  the  shipment  was 
landed  in  Italy  when  the  ship  was 
requisitioned  to  evacuate  Italian 
nationals  from  Egypt.  As  a  result 
the.  material  has  been  airlifted 
from  here. 


’Arms’,  to  Start  March  15 

Rome,  Jan.  8. 

With  the  signing  of  Jorin  Hus¬ 
ton  as  director  of  “A  Farewell  To 
Arms,”  plans  of  David  O.  Selznick 
to  begin  shooting  in  the  Italian 
Alps  not  later  than  March  15  are 
taking  shape;  Jennifer  Jones  will 
be  starred  along  with.  Rock  Hud¬ 
son,  whose  loan  is  being  negoti¬ 
ated  with  Universal.  The  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  company  will  be 
Italian  or  locally  recruited. 

Vittorio  DeSica,  who  made  his 
English-speaking  debut  in  the 
Titanus  production,  “Montecarlo,” 
also  will/st sr  in  “Arms.” 


Engfc$f  a  ’Must'  for  ANDA 

7  Mexico  City,  Jan.  8. 

T(y*l,awer  working  knowledge 
of  if.**  English  language  is  a  “must” 
for  it  members  of  the  National 
A/v.s  Union  (ANDA)  of  Mexico. 
JS  /c*li  a  demand  was  made  after 
ft  jrcs  Soler,  vet  dramatic  actor 
"ft  d  secretary  general  of  ANDA’s 
Jnematographlc  Academy,  report- 
*■*!  that  many  Mexican  players  have 
lo  pass  up  golden  opportunities  be¬ 
cause  they  “no  saben  ingles.’’ 
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Big  Slash  bMex  Film  Production 
Looms  in  ^7;  Fewer  But  Better  Pix 


Mexico  City,  Jan.  8.  -  V 


A  heavy  cut-back  in  local  .film 
production  seems  In  the  wind  for 
the  coming  year  If  trial  balloons 
how  going  up  are  any  indication  of 
the  government,  and  local  film 
banks’  reactions  to  Mexico’s  seri¬ 
ous  financial  situation  among  indus¬ 
tries.  Major  statement  to  date  has 
been  made  by  a  high,  official  of  Ci- 
mex,  government  controlled  film 
distrib.  He  said  that  foreign  mar¬ 
kets,  no  matter  how  necessary,'  are 
not  able  to  absorb  more  Mexican- 
made  product  than  being  received 
at  this  time.  * 

,  Proof  of  this  is  that  in  the  U.  S., 
where  52  locally-produced  films 
were  shown  this  year,  only  two, 
“Behind  the  Curtain,”  starring  Can- 
tinflas,  and  “You  and  the  Clouds,” 
made  any  sort  of  -a  real  showing. 
Fourteen  others,  played  to  an  aver¬ 
age  return  and  while  the  remainder 
just- got  by.  ’  _  * 

“We.  should  . be  making  75.  good 
films  per  yearf”  stated  Luis  Anciola 
y  de.la  Lama,  Cimex  assistant  gen¬ 
eral  manager,  “and  attempt  to  open 
up  new  .  vistas  with  films  that.  \y;ill 
Stand  up  in  any  riiarkeL” 

Government  film,  chief,  Jorges 
Ferretls  seemed  in  partial  agree¬ 
ment  with  these  statements  in  an 
announcement .  issued  by  his  office. 
This  stated  that  he  saw  the  need 
for  no  more  than  82  films  per  an¬ 
num  at  this  time.  He  also  pointed 
out  that  this  year’s  92  pix  produc¬ 
tion  total  (includes  all  co-produc- 
tions),  just  covered  the  needs  for 
local  as  well  as  the  foreign  distrib 
fields  last  year.  Along  the  same 
line  of  reasoning,  Peliculas  Mexl- 
canas  distrib  boss,  Juan  Bandera, 
was  credited  with  saying  the  past 
year  has  not  been  a  great  one,  hut 
neither  can  it  be  called  a  bad  year. 
He  said  his  outfit  plans  on  a  strong 
European  field  this  year. 

Based  oir  these  statements  there 
is  talk  of  a  quota  of  pix  per  pro¬ 
ducer  during  1957.  This  would  be 
set  up  on  the  basis  of  past  produc¬ 
tions' during  1956  ind  would  re- 
•  duce  the  number  of  locally  pro¬ 
duced  pix  to  be  made  during  the 
present  year.  At  present,  the  top 
figure  favored  in  local  film  circles 
in  70  government-financed  pix  with 
any  remaining  productions  to  be 
co-financed  by  the  Banco  Cinemato- 
grafico  and  either  outside  sources 
here  or  foreign  co-producers.  Also 
this  would  take  into  account  films 
which  have  complete  outside  financ¬ 
ing. 

Though  the  local  industry  is  by 
no  means  as  solvent  as  it  has  been, 
it  is  believed  here  that  the  Banco 
Cinematografico  plans  on  investing 
more  than  $2,500,000  in  1957  prod¬ 
uct  or  approximately  the  same 
amount  as  during  the  past  12 
months.  However, ,  a  probable 
cut-back  in  tinters  can  be  ex¬ 
pected.  .  However,  most  Latin- 
American  distribs  have  been  beg¬ 
ging  local  industry  chiefs  to  go 
color  100%  because  they  claim 
Mex-njpde  product  not  in  color  and 
C’Scope  can’t  stand  up  against 
heavy  drawing  U.  S.  fare. 


Top' Aussie  Producer 

Quits  Films  for  Tele 

Sydney,  Jan.  8. 

Ken  G.  Hall,  longtime  top  .  local 
film  producer,  in  charge  of  Cine- 
sound  and  under  the  tent  uf  .Great¬ 
er  Union  Theatres,  is  bowing  out 
to.  become  chief  executive  officer 
and  director  of  Television  Corpora¬ 
tion,  operating  commercial  tv 
headed  by  the  powerful  Frank 
Packer  newspaper  group. 

Hall,  who  produced  and.  directed 
many  successful  native  pix,  also 
was  instrumental  in  introducing 
the  Cinesound  newsreel,  one  of 
the  best  reels  Down  Under,  He  also 
was  one  of  the  first  to  break  Into 
the  tele  field  via  special  shorts  and 
a  daily  tv  newsreel.  Hall,  together 
with  Harry  Lawrensen  of  Movie¬ 
tone  News,  refused  to  pay  a  high 
figure  to  the  Olympic  Committee  to 
film  the  games  in  Melbourne,  both 
reels-  nixing  the  sporting  event. 


MexSexiesAre 
Due  to  Receive 
Gov’t4-Biz  0.0. 

Mexico  City,  Jan.  8. 

Government  ‘film  chief  Jorge 
Ferretis  has  announced  that  he  was 
calling*  a  meeting  of  all  sections 
of  the  local  pix  industry  to  discuss 
matters  pertaining  to  “the  amount 
of  immorality  now  being  shown  In 
locally-made  films.”  There  have 
been  discussions  among  top  gov¬ 
ernment  authorities  of  the  need  for 
inter-industry  check-ups  on  "the 
heavy  increase  in  nudity,  sugges¬ 
tiveness  and  “adulty  only”  type 
pix  being  made  here.  Recent  ex¬ 
cesses  in  this  line,  it  was  pointed 
out,  have  made  the  matter  one  of 
immediate  importance. 

Meetings  are  to  be  scheduled  for 
this  coming  week  with  Cesar  ' San¬ 
tos  Galindo,, prexy  of  the  local  film 
Chamber  of  Commerce;  Rodolfo 
Landa,  actors’  guild  prexy,  and 
Gregorio  Wallerstein,  newly  elect¬ 
ed  producers’  association  chief, 
plus  numerous  other  local  industry 
toppers  scheduled  to  attend. 

•  Although  not  stated  by  top  au¬ 
thorities,  it  is  believed  that  if  the 
industry  does  not  vote  more  strin¬ 
gent  regulations,  tougher  censor¬ 
ship  of  locally-made  product  will 
result.  x  At  the  moment,  censors 
only  give  give  a  film  a  category, 
thus  leaving  it  up  to  exhibs  to  see 
that  films  stamped  in  four,  differ¬ 
ent  categories  get  the  designated 
type  audiences. 

Italo  Producer  Turns 
Out  Pic  for  $100,000 


Filmex  To  Make  10  Films 
Mexico  City,  Jan.  8. 

Ten  pix  on  its  own  and  three 
coproductions  is  the  1957  program 
of  Filmex,  according  to  Gregorio 
Wallerstein.  He  is  also  the  new 
head  of  the  Mexico  Producers  Assn. 
Arturo  de  Cordoba  is  one  of  thq 
12  top  Latin  stars  Filmex  has  .inked 
exclusively  for  this  year. 

The  coproductions  will  be  one 
each  with  Spain,  France  and  Italy- 


EXTENDED  SKED  FOR 
GAELIC  PLAYHOUSE 

Galway,  Jan.  8. 

With  former  Abbeyite  Terence 
Hennessy  as  producer,  the  Gaelic 
Playhouse  (Taibhdhearc  na  Gail- 
limhe)  has  extended  its  sked  of 
productions  for  current  season 
which  started  with  translations  of 
Tchekov’s  “Cherry  Orchard”’  and 
first  Irish-language  presentation  of 
“Teahouse  of  August  Moon.” 

Paul  Vincent  Carroll’s  “The 
Devil  a  Saint  Would  Be*’  is  cur¬ 
rently  in  rehearsal,  with  “The 
Caine  Mutiny  Court  Martial,” 
“The  Man”  and  “Twilight  of  a 
Warrior”  to  follow.  Policy  is  still 
to  seek  new  plays  in  the  Irish 
language,  but  to  supplement  them 
to  greater  extent  with  translations 
of  successes  from  Broadway,  Lon¬ 
don  and  Dublin. 


Rome,  Jan.  8. 

Goffredo  Lombardo,  head  of  Ti- 
tanus  Film,  which  will  shortly  be¬ 
gin  to  make  “Arrivaderci  Roma” 
with  Maria.  Lanza  for  Metro,  has 
proved  to  the  pix  industry  that  an 
acceptable  feature  can  be  made  for 
$100,000.  Using  no.  names,  Direc¬ 
tor  Dino  Risi  shot  “Poor  But 
Pretty”  in  41  days.  Cost  of  film 
was  only  $400  over  the  original 
budget  estimate.  Best  known  play¬ 
er  in  the  picture  is  Mariso  Alassio, 
sexy  teen-ager. 

Lombardo  announced  that  he  will 
continue  to  make  the  inexpensive 
films  for  the  Italian  market  while 
carrying  on  a  program  of  films  such 
as  “Montecarlo”  with  Marlene  Die¬ 
trich  and  Vittorio  DeSisco  and 
“Men  and  Wolves”  with  Silvana 
Mangano  and  Pedro  Ammendariz 
on  budgets  of  over  $1,600,000. 


Salisbury,  N.  C.,  Blaze 

Greensboro,  N.  C.,  Jan,  15. 

Fire  of  undetermined  origin  dam¬ 
aged  Victory  Theatre  at  Salisbury 
recently.  Blaze  broke  out  in  the 
ventilator  housing  on  roof  and  was 
well  under  way  by  the  time  firemen 
arrived. 

Workmen  said  all  fuses  and 
wires  had  been  cut  or  disconnected 
in  the' building  which  is  being  re¬ 
modeled.  House  closed  down 
i  Christmas  Day. 
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Mexico  City,  Jan.  8. 

Cinema  biz  here  Is  very  good  ac¬ 
cording  to  word  from  City  Hall 
here.  This  shows  that  the  130  local 
cinemas  attracted  52,149,767  cash 
paying  patrons  during  the  first 
eight  months  of  1956,  reflected  by  a 
total  gross  of  $9,685,875. 

'  In  the-  same  period,  local  stage 
theatres  (legit  and  vai^de-revue) , 
grossed  $1,435,378. 


.  ^  .  Rome,  Jan.  &  . 

Three  new  films  went  before  Ital¬ 
ian  cameras  the  first  of  the  year, 
two  in  local  studios  and  the  third 
Jn  the  winter  sports  plant  at  Cor¬ 
tina  d'Ampezzo.  Using  the  large 
sound  stage  on  which  “The  Little 
Hut”  and  “Boy  On  A  Dolphin”  were 
recently  shot  at  Cinecitta,  “The 
Burning  Sky”  is  under  way  under 
the  direction  of  Giuseppe  Masini. 

;  Story  of  Italian  aviation  in  the  last 
world  war,  the  film  being  produced 
by  CTC,  with  Faith  Domergue  and 
Amedeo  Nazzari  heading  the  cast. 

At  the  Instituto  Nazionale  Luce 
studio,  “The  Most  Beautiful'  Song” 
is  being  produced  for  ARBE  film 
under  the  /direction  of  Ottorino 
Franco  Bertolini.  It  is  described  as 
a  love  conflict* 

The  ice  pic  is  called  ‘‘Vacation 
on  Ice,”  and  is  being,  made  in  color 
and  C’Scope  under  the  direction 
of  Aldo  Colombo.. It  is  the  first  of 
four.  Colombo  Films. 

,  Among  other-  films  which  are  ex¬ 
pected  to  get<  under  way  this  month 
are  Ladislao  Vajda’s  “An  Angel 
Descended  In  Brooklyn,”  Pietro 
Germi's  “Tabu”  and  Alessandro 
Blasetti’s  “We  Save  The  -  View.” 
Topical  subjects  are  used  for  “Girl 
from  the  Palio”  and  “The  Turnpike 
Girls,”  two  other  films  being 
prepped.  Isa  Miranda  is  signed  to 
appear  in  “The  New  Road,”  a  co¬ 
production  with  Jugoslavia,  while 
Athena  plans  to  do  “Pontius  Pi¬ 
late.” 

HALEY’S  COMETS  SET 
FOR  14  RANK  HOUSES 

London,  Jan.  15. 

Bill  Haley  and  his  Comets,  due 
here  Feb.  5  on  a  21-day  exchange 
band  visit  with  Lonnie  Donegan 
and  his  Skiffle  Group,  will  set  a 
new  pattern  for  band  presentation 
by  appearing  at  14  Rank  cinemas, 
where,  on  the  day  of  their  appear¬ 
ance,  pix  will  not  be  shown.  Al¬ 
though  Sunday  concerts  have  been 
a  regular  feature  at  many  British 
picture  theatres  for  a  number  of 
years,  this  will  be  the  first  time 
that  a  major  .company  has  taken 
out.  its  regular  weekday  films  to 
make  way  for  a  pop  concert. 

Haley’s  outfit  will  play  two  con¬ 
certs  each  night,  with  an  additional 
matinee  Saturday  afternoons.  After 
opening  at  the  Dominion,  London, 
on  Feb.  6,  the  group  will  tour  13 
cities  and  major  British  towns  be¬ 
fore  winding  up  its  visit  Feb.  23. 

French  Exec  Predicts 
1957  Cinema  Upbeat 

Paris,  Jan.  8.  ' 

Looking  ahead,  Jacques  Flaud, 
head  of  the  Centre  National  De  La 
Cinematographic,  told  film  people 
here  that  the  nuirlber  of  entries  for 
1957  would  hit  at  least  430,000,000. 
Last  year  he  saw  only  395,000,000 
and  again  the  paradox  here  is 
pointed  up  of  French  filmgoers 
being  the  most  interested  and 
versed  in  pix,  but  the  least  to  be 
counted  on  in  plunking  down  coin 
to  see  a  pic. 

Flaud  feels  that  the  industry  can 
take  certain  steps  itself. in  the 
problems  of  self  regulation,  censor¬ 
ship,  etc.  Other  items  have  a  spe¬ 
cial  commission  set.  up  to  study  pic 
problems  such  as  programming, 
prices,  scales,  publicity,  etc.  The 
industry  feels  that  a  free  hand 
in  program  setup  and  admission 
prices  could  help  restore  a  proper 
equilibrium. 


Now  It’s  ‘Presley  Drive’ 

London,  Jan.  15. 

Claiming  that  they’d  done  “what 
no  other  district  dare,”  councillors’ 
of  Brighouse  in  Yorkshire  unani¬ 
mously  decided  to  name  a  new 
street  after  Elvis  Presley. 

It’ll  be  known*  as  Presley  Drive. 


West  End  Sock  Despite  Rationing; 
‘Society’  High  $2£000  in  4th,  Doff 
Great  11G,  2d;  ‘Giaiit’ Smash  $14011 
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2  Candidates  Left 

For  BFPA  Prcxy  Post 

London,  Jan.  15. 

There  arc  two  candidates  left  on 
the  short  list  for  the  post  of  paid 
president  of  the  British  Film  Pro-, 
ducers’  Assn.  They  are  Arthur  L. 
Watkins,  secretary  of  British  Board 
of  Film  Censors,  and  Sir  Alexan¬ 
der  Gordon,  a  retired  civil  em¬ 
ployee.  A  decision  is  expected  at 
the  first  meeting  of  the  associa¬ 
tion's  executive  council  next  year. 

Such  appointment  is  a  sequel  to 
the  resignation  of  Sir  Henry  L. 
French',  who  has  been  director-, 
general  of  the  BFPA  since  .1946.  It 
was  decided  to  appoint  a  fulltime 
prexy  in  view  of  the  demands  of 
the  post.  • 


Think  TV  No 
Threat  to  B.O. 

Sydney,  Jan.  81 

Aussie  exhibitors  coast-to-eoast 
are  confident  that  the  product  com¬ 
ing  from  America  and  England  will 
keep  1957  boxoffices  operating  at 
at  a  fast  pace,  irrespective  of  tv 
and  strong  outdoor  opposition. 
Showmen  here  n6  longer  suffer 
from  tv  jitters. 

Ernest  Turnbull,  topper  of  the 
Hoyts’  pio’  loop,  -sees  an  influx  of 
migrants  as  a  powerful  boxoffice 
aid,  with  an  additional  earning 
capacity,  of  around*  $80,000,000  per 
annum  via  the  wage  route,  a  goodly 
portion  of  which  will  flow  freely 
into  the  entertainment  field.  Turn- 
bull,  whose  circuit  is  allied  to  20th- 
Fox,  sees  outstanding  product  set 
for  the  year  ahead. 

/  Norman  Rydge,  chief  of  Greater 
Union  Theatres,  and  partnered, 
with  J.  Arthur  Rank,  believes  that 
salesmanship,,  plus  good  pix,  will 
defeat  any  competition.  Rydge 
said  that  such  competition, .  how¬ 
ever,  likely  would  be  heavy 
throughout  1957.  Rydgee  has  just 
launched  a  major  selling  stint  over 
his  loop  with  prizes  reaching  to 
$20,000  for  managers  topping  prior 
house  .quotas  • 

Pre-New  Year  Biz  Smash 

Yuletide  and  pre-New  Year  trade 
Down  Under  has  been  smash.  A 
real  entry  is  “The  King  and  I” 
(20th)  at  Hoyts’  2,200-seat  Regent 
here.  It  has  even  beaten  the  biz 
done  by  “The  Robe.”  “King”  is 
alsa  doing  wham  trade  in  Mel¬ 
bourne. 

Pix  copping  the  coin  here  from 
Sydney  to  Perth  are  “Meet  Me  in 
Las  Vegas”  (M-G),  “Smiley”  (20th), 
“Ladykillers”  (Rank),  “High  So¬ 
ciety”  (M-G),  “My  Sister  Eileen” 
(Col),  “Lady  and  Tramp”  (RKO), 
“French  Can-Can”  (Kapferer), 
“Pardners”  (Par),  “A  Town  Like 
Alic”  (Rank),  “Picnic”  (Col”) 
“Dam  Busters”  (WB)  and  “Davy 
Crockett  and  River  Pirates”  (RKO). 

.  Amazing  Upbeat 

Show  biz  veterans  wer.e  amazed 
at  the  coin  let  loose  by  the  public 
over  the  Yuletide  period  in  the 
commercial  field.  A  conservative 
check  showed  in  Sydney  alone  a. 
spending  figure  of  $10,000,000 
daily  over  six  days.  Coast-to- 
coast  the  Xmas  spending  spree 
would  be  in  the  vicinity  of 
$22, OOj), 000  daily,  an  alltime  rec¬ 
ord  here.  This  tips  that  the 
average  Aussie  worker  has  suffi¬ 
cient  money  in  his  pocket  to  buy 
.the  type  of  film  entertainment  he 
wants. 

Today,  the  Aussie  patron  shops 
for  his  pictures.  He  wants  the  best 
for  his  coin.  Problem  pix  are  b.O. 
poison;  likewise  the  outdated  west¬ 
ern  and  spectacle  stuff  as  well  as 
some  war  films. 

Economic  Situation  Sound 

The. Aussie  economic  situation  is 
reported  to  be  very  sound  by  gov¬ 
ernment  toppers,  despite  drastic 
import  rules  to  conserve  dollars. 
The  Robert  Menaies  government  is 
.  reported  to  have  a  surplus  of 
around  $78,000,000  via  overseas 
trading,  a  vast'  improvement  over 
an  $80,000,000  deficit  in  1955. 


,  London,  Jan.  8. 
According  to  latest  returns,  the 
first  stage  of  gasoline  rationing  has 
made  little  Impression  on  West 
End  flrstruns.  On  the  contrary, 
biz  shows  evidence  of  bding  above 
average  for  this  time  of  year,  with 
hefty  grosses  the  order  of  the  day. 

“High  Society”  leads"  the  fields 
where  its  fourth  Empire  round  may 
hit  a  mighty  $22,000.  Pic  also  is 
playing  now  at  the  adjacent  Ritz 
where  its  second  week  looks  big 
$4,000. 

In  its  second  frame  “at  London 
Pavilion,  “Baby  Doll”  still  is-  great 
at  $11,000.  “Giant”  looks  to  hif  a 
smash  $14,000  in  first  week  at  the 
Warner. 

.Among  the  new  British,  pix, 
“Three  Men  in  a  Boat”  still  is  stout 
in  third  Carlton  frame  whiie 
“Spanish  Gardener”  looms  good  in 
same  session  at  Odeon,  Leicester 
Square. 

Estimates  for  Last  Week 
Astoria ~  (CMA)  (1,650;  42-70)— 
“Spring  Reunion”  (UA)  and  “CrimC 
of  Passion”  (UA)  (2d  wk).  Steady 
$5,100. 

Carlton  (20th)  (1,128;  70-$1.70)— 
“Three  Men  in  a  Boat”  (IFD)  (3d 
wk).  Heading  for  stout  $8,400. 
Last  week,  $9,500.  . “Teenage  Reb¬ 
el”  (20th)  follows  Jan.  17. 

Casino  (Indief  (1,337;  70-$2.15)— 
“Cinerama  Holiday”  (Robin)  C46th 
wk).  Great  $17,600. 

Empire  (M-G)  (3,099;  70-$2.10)— 
“High  Society”  (M-G)  (4th  wk). 
Great  $22,000  or  hear.  Last  w'eek-, 
$25,000.  *  :  * 

Gaumont  (CMA)  (1,500;.  50-$l. 70) 
— “Three  Violent  People”  (Par) 
(2d  wk).  Fair  $6,5Q0. 

Leicester  Square  Theatre  (CMA) 
(1,376;  50-$1.70)— “Four  Girls  in 
Town”  (Rank)  and  “Everything  But 
Truth”  (Rank).  -Modest  $6,000.  ’ 
London  Pavilion  (UA)  (1,217;  50- 
$1.70) — “Baby  Doll”  (WB)  (2d  wk). 
Great  $11,000.  Hit$12,300  in  first 
week.  .... 

Odeon,  Leicester  Square  (CMA) 
(2,200;  50-$1.70) — “Spanish  Gar¬ 

dener”  (Rank)  (3d  wk).  Good 
$8,500  and  better  than  the  previous 
week.  ’ 

Odeon,  Marble  Arch  (C1VJA) 
(2,200;  50-$1.70)  —  “Oklahoma!” 

(RKO)  (-10th  wk).  Still  in  chips  at 
over  $7,000. 

Plaza  (Par)  (1,902;  95-$2.50)— 
“War  and  Peace”  (ABP)  (7th  wk)‘. 
Big  at  $12,500. 

Rialto  (20th)  (592;  50-$1.30)— 
“Love  Me  Tender”  (20th)  (4th  wk). 
Fine  $4,500.  “Between  Heaven  and 
Hell”  (20th)  preems  Jan,  10. 

Ritz  (M-G)  (432;  50-$1.30)  — 

“High  Society”  (M-G)  (2d  wk).  Tall 
$4,000  or  near.  Stays  indef. 

Studio  One  (APT)  (600;  30-$1.20) 
— “Davy  Crockett  and  River  Pi¬ 
rates*’  (Disney)  and  “Man  in  Space” 
(Disney)  (3d  wk).  Hefty  $4,500. 

Warner  (WB)  (1,785;  70-$2.15)— 
“Giant”  (WB).  Heading  for  smash 
$14,000  or  near.  Screenings  con¬ 
fined  to  three-a-day,  with  only  one 
presentation  on  Sundays,  and  in¬ 
dicating  near-capacity  returns. 

POP  RADIO  CREATOR 
WINS  CHILE  AWARD 

Santiago,  Jan.  8. 
Year-end  round  of  awards 
brought  100,000  pesos  to-  Gustavo 
Campana,  creator  of  the  pop  radio 
show,  “La  Familia  Chilena”  (The 
Chilean  Family”),  offered  by  the 
University  of  Chile  for  services  to 
the  legitimate  theatre. 

The  Arts  Critics  Circle  an¬ 
nounced  its  1956  scars  as  follows; 

Theatre:  national,  Raul  Monte¬ 
negro,  for  his  performance  in  “El 
Prestamista”  (“The  Money-Lend¬ 
er”);  foreign,  Kammerspiele  The¬ 
atre,  directed  by  Reinhold  Olszcew- 
ski,  for  performance  of  Brecht- 
Weill’s  “Three  Penny  Opera.” 

Music:  national,  Victor  Tevah, 
for  his  work  as  director  of  Chilean 
National  Symphony;  foreign,  New 
York  Woodwind  Quintet. 

Ballet:  Xenia  Zarcova,  for  her 
performances  as  member  of  Valim 
Sulima’s  local  ballet  group;  for¬ 
eign,  John  Taras,  for  his  choreo¬ 
graphy  with  Marques  de  Cuevas 
Ballet. 
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YOU’LL  FIND  OUT 
WHY  THIS  IS  THE 
STORY  THAT  HAD 
TO  WIN  THE 
PULITZER  PRIZE! 
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“I  can't 
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1  can't 
face 
them!” 


1957’s  first 
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.LAND  ■  ERNEST  BORGNINE 

fEJOY  •  NINA  FOCH  ■  DEAN  JAG6ER 

tEWS  •  FRANK  FAYLEN  •  JAMES  WESTERFIELD 
Produced  by  HERBERT  B.  SWOPE,  Jr. 

Written  for  the  Screen  and  Directed  by  PHILIP  DUNNE 
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Public  wants! 


LOVE 


"Powerful  love  story.  Strong,  popular 
attraction.”  7- Hollywood  Reporter 

Just  selected  "Picture  of  the  Month.” 

— Seventeen  Magazine  (for  millions  of  teen-agers!) 


Jennifer  Jones,  the 
44 Many  Splendored '* 
star,  more  romantic 
than  evert 


BOX-OFFICE  LINES:  Elopement  was  the  only  way  out!  Rescued  from  her  “prison”  home,  to  know  love 
for  the  first  time!  *"Oh,  Robert,  do  you  know  what  you’ve  done  for  me?  I  wanted  to  live  eagerly,  desperately, 
passionately;  Oh,  and  so  much  more  than  that!” — Elizabeth.  •  "Dear  Elizabeth:  I  shall  love  you  to  the  end— -and 
beyond.” — Robert.  •  Unkissed — wanting  love,  needing  love,  denied  ‘love — she  dared  give  her  heart  to  a  handsome 
stranger  at  first  meeting!  •  A  famous  literary  love  story!  A  hit  Broadway  play!  Now— a  magnificent  new  film; 
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Amusement  Stock  Quotations 

For  Week  Ending  Tuesday  (15) 

IS.  Y.  Stock  Exchange 


1956-57 

Net 

High 

Low  .  Weekly  Vol.  Weekly  Weekly 

Mon. 

Change 

,  In  100a 

High 

Low 

Close 

for  2  wks. 

32% 

21%  Am  Br-ParTh  181 

24% 

22% 

2234 

—1% 

34% 

22%  CBS  “A”  .... 

82 

32% 

31% 

32% 

—  % 

3414 

22%  CBS  “B"  .... 

34 

32% 

31% 

31% 

—1 

26% 

17%  Col  Fix  .... 

39 

18% 

■  1734 

18% 

+  1% 

16% 

12%  JD.ecca . 

297 

15% 

14% 

14% 

+  13/8 

10034 

7534  Eastman  Kdk 

86 

90% 

87% 

88% 

+  % 

4% 

234  EMI . 

230 

234 

3% 

3% 

+  % 

12 

6%  List  Ind ..... 

249 

9 

8% 

834 

+  1% 

25% 

18%  LoeW's 

824 

22 

.20% 

21 

+  34 

914 

7  0  Nat.  Thea... 

303 

9% 

8% 

8% 

+  % 

36% 
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500  Houses  Set 
On  Oscar-Guess 

Over  500  theatres,  including  the 
entire  Interstate  end  Balaban.  & 
Katz  circuits,  are  now  commited  to 
participate  in  the  “Academy 
Awards  Sweepstakes'*  on  condition, 
of  course,  that  the  program  is 
adopted  on  an  industry  basis.  And 
it  looks  likely  that  it  will  be  taken 
over  by  the  Council  of  Motion  Pic¬ 
ture  Organizations. 

Developed  by  a  sub-committee  of 
the  Motion  Picture  Assn,  of  Amer¬ 
ica,  this  project  will  have  the  pub¬ 
lic  asked  to  guess  Oscar  winners 
in  advance  with  those  calling  the 
turns  correctly  to  be  awarded  lo¬ 
cally-promoted  (by  exhibitors) 
prizes.  Entry  blanks  will  be  placed 
in  theatre  lobbies. 

Alfred  H.  Tamarin,  head  of  the 
MPAA  .  unit,  revealed  this  week 
that  the  Motion  Picture  Industry 
Council  of  Canada  has  pledged  it¬ 
self  to.  work  cooperatively  with  the 
American  industry*— meaning  dual¬ 
country  scope  for  the.  contest.  Ca¬ 
nadian  council,  comprised  of  dis¬ 
tributors,'  exhibitors  and  producers, 
has  conducted  its  own  Oscar  derby 
in  past  years  with  surprisingly 
strong  public  and  press  participa¬ 
tion. 

Tamarin  said  he  expects  close  to 
3,000  Yank  theatres  will  enroll. 
He’s  now  at  work  on  the  organiza¬ 
tional  details  in  association  with 
COMPO. 


Shake  Up 'Sin’ Team 

Hollywood,  Jan.  15. 

“The  Seventh  Sin,”  which  start¬ 
ed  out  at  Metro  Oct.  29  with  David 
Lewis  producing  and  Ronald 
Neame  directing,  winds  up  next 
week  with  Sidney  Franklin  holding 
production  reins  and  Vincepte 
Minnelli  directing. 

Lewis  was  relieved  of  his  pro¬ 
ducer  chore  a  few  weeks  ago  to 
join  the  exodus  from  the  Culver 
lot  as  a  part  of  fhe  general  shake- 
tip  of  studib  operations.  Neame 
departed  last  week  after  a  “differ¬ 
ence  of  opinion.”  Studio  won’t  say 
with  whom  Neame  differed  or  on 
what. 

Neame  leaves  for  England*  late 
this  week  to  direct  “Wyndham’s 
Way”  for  the  J.  Arthur  Rank  Com¬ 
pany. 


FILM  ROW  CLASSED  UP 


First  New  Edifice  for  Boston 
Distribs  in  20  Years 


c  ’  Boston,  Jan.  15. 

Columbia  has  moved  into  its  new 
two-story  $150,000  building  at  45 
Church  Street  on  Film  Row.  Built 
on  six  parcels  of  land  at  the  cor¬ 
ner  of  Winchester  and  Church 
streets,  the .  new  distrib  office  oc¬ 
cupies  5,000  square  feet  of  land 
with  parking  space  equalling  2,000 
feet. 

>  It  is  first  new  film  edifice  to  be 
built  in  two  decades.  Building  is 
of  yellow  brick  with  stone  and 
marble  trimmings,  air-conditioned 
with  shipping,  inspection  and  stor¬ 
age  rooms  on  first  floor  and  district 
manager's  office,  branch  manager's 
office,  booker’s  desks,  recreation 
room  and  kitchen  facilities  on  the 
second  floor.  A  large  reception 
room  and  small  private  rooms  for 
secretaries  of  execs  are  included. 


HENRY  B.  GORDON  AS 
PAR’S  LATIN  CHIEF 

Henry  B.  Gordon,  who  has  rep¬ 
resented  Paramount  International 
in  almost  every  Latin  American 
country  over  the  past  20  years,  has 
been  named  division  manager  of 
that  territory.  He  replaces  Arthur 
L.  Pratchett  who,  setting  a  more 
liesurely  pace  for  himself,  will  re- 
lain  jurisdiction  pver  Mexico.  Lat¬ 
ter  has  been  working  in  the  area 
for  more  than  40  years  and  chose 
Gordon  as  his  successor. 

Gordon  was  the  Par  sales  man¬ 
ager  in  Germany  until  1936  when 
he  switched  to  Panama.  In  recent 
years  he  has  been  working  out  of 
the  New  York  office  under  George 
Weltflyer,  president  of  Par  Inter*- 
national. 


Ads  Plug  ‘Reserved’  Loge 

Minneapolis,  Jan.  15. 

For  the  first  time  a  local  theatre, 
the  de  luxe  neighborhood  St  Louis 
Park,  is  advertising  reserved  seats. 
House  has  the  earliest  28-day  sub- 
sequent-run  availability. 

Reserved  seats  are  in  the  smok¬ 
ing  loge  section,  are  scaled  at  90c 
or  5c  higher  than  the  regular  ad* 
mission  and  may  be  ordered  by 
telephone. 

Newspaper  ads  state  they'll  be 
held  until  15  minutes  before  per¬ 
formance  time. 


Victory-Standoff 

Continued  from  page  3 

M.  Lpew  as  a  board  member,  but 
the  son  of  founder  Marcus  Loew 
and  the  present  chairman  of  the 
board,  decided ,  to  eliminate  him¬ 
self  as  a  board  candidate  on  his 
own  initiative. 

In  addition  to  avoiding  a  proxy 
fight,  the  Loew's  management  feels 
that  it  was  successful  in  preventing 
the  return  of  former,  production 
chief  Louis  B.  Mayer,  and/or  his 
supporters. 

With  an  agreement  on  the  slate 
of  directors  to  be  presented  to  the 
stockholders  on  Feb.  28,  the  man-  - 
agement  and  the  dissidents  are 
both  expressing  satisfaction  bn  the 
outcome.  The  board  chosen  to 
guide  the  company  is  regarded  as- 
perhaps  b^ie  of  the  most,  distin¬ 
guished  in  American  corporate 
business.  Each  nominee  was  given 
a  thorough  check  by  both  sides  as 
well  as  by  Lehman  Bros,  and  Laz- 
ard  Freres,  the  Wall  Street  bank¬ 
ing  firms  holding  some  1,000,000 
shares. 

Although  Tomlinson’s  group 
made  many  suggestions  for  board 
members,  it’s  felt  that  Tomlinson 
himself  and  Stanley  Meyer,  who 
was  associated  with  the  Canadian 
industrialist  in  launching  the  fight, 
are  the  only  ones  who  can  be  re¬ 
garded  as  strictly  Tomlinson  men. 
The  other  nominees  are  men  of  im- 
peachable  reputation  who  are  ex-* 
pected  to  be  exceptionally  impar¬ 
tial  in  their  decisions  relating  to 
Loew’s  destiny. 

Following  the  agreement  on  the 
complete  slate  of  new  directors, 
Tomlinson  said  he  was  “very  satis¬ 
fied  with  this,  outcome.  I  believe 
it  is  in  the  best  interests  of  Loew’s 
shareowners,  employees  and  the 
public.  The  quality  and  integrity 
of  the  new  board  members  is.  self- 
evident.  The  choice  of  these  men 
is  consistent  with  the  best  inter¬ 
ests  of  the  company  for  its  growth 
and  prosperity.  I  am#  confident 
they  will  approach  the  company’s 
problems  with  an  open  mind  and 
solve  them  constructively.” 

In  a  statement  issued  by  Loew’s, 
prexy  Joseph  R.  Vogel  said  that 
he  held  many  meetings  with  vari¬ 
ous  groups  of  stockholders  “who, 
by  now,  are  surely  convinced  that 
we  are  responsive  to  their  wishes 
and  desirous  of  placing  Loew’s 
again  in  a  position  of  one  of  the 
leading  companies  in  America.” 

Vogel  expressed  his  appreciation 
to  Moskowitz,  Arthur  M:  Lbew, 
Dietz,  Melniker,  Reagan,  F.  Joseph 
Holleran  and  G.  Rowland  Collins 
“who  volunteered  not  to  stand  for 
rdeleCtion  to  the  Loew  board  to 
make  it  possible  for  a  new  roster 
of  directors.  I  deeply  appreciate 
their  cooperation  and  I  want  to  ex¬ 
press  to  them  on  behalf  of  the 
company  my  most  sincere  grati¬ 
tude.” 

Vogel  emphasized  that  he  would 
be  the  only  employee  member  of 
the  new  board.  “All  the  other  pro¬ 
posed  directors  are  independent 
outside  men,”  he  noted.  “We  wel¬ 
come  them  to  the  Loew  organiza¬ 
tion  and  I  am  convinced  that  they 
will  make  a  material  contribution 
toward  its  new  anticipated  growth.” 
He  pointed  out  that  Lehman  Bros, 
and  Lazard  Freres  “were  of  great 
assistance  in  these  negotiations  by 
their  constructive  suggestions  and 
encouragement  and  I  want  to  thank 
them  for  their  support.” 


COMMENT  FROM 'STICKS* 


Burlington  Managers  Feel  Video 
Still  The  Villain  ' 

Burlington,  Vt.,  Jan.  15. 
Burlington’s  three,  theatre  man¬ 
agers  declare  that  television  is  still 
taking  its  toll  in  this  area,  although 
two  of  them  conceded  that  the 
quality  of  theatre  films'  had  im¬ 
proved  in  the  last  few  years.- 
Ralph  Gilbert,  manager  of  the 
Flynn  Theatre,  expressed3’ the  be¬ 
lief  that  film  producers  are  “really 
concentrating”  on  quality,  but  re¬ 
ported  that  attendance  in  Burling¬ 
ton  is  “definitely  down.”  / 

Rayden  J.  Cody  of  the  Strong 
Theatre  stated  that' films  “definite¬ 
ly  have  improved”  in  the  last  four 
or  five  years,  but  that  “television  is 
hurting  us.” 

Ernest  Hardy  of  the  State  doubt¬ 
ed,  however,  that  features  were  any 
better.  “If  they  were,”  he  said, 
“they  might  draw  better  crowds. 
There's  room  fdr  improvement.” 


Nat  Liebeskind,  general  mana¬ 
ger  of  Azteca  Films,  resigned  his 
post  last  week. 


Saturation  Point  of  Cinerama  Seen 

Reached  as  SW  Drops  Oklahoma  City 

- ; — — — + 

"i 


Exhibs  Tout  Vogel 

Washington*  Jan.  15. 

Motion  Picture.  Theatre 
Owners  of  Metropolitan  Wash¬ 
ington  passed  a  resolution  last 
Friday  (11),  declaring  their 
confidence  in  Joseph  R.  Vogel, 
recently  elected  president  of 
Loew’s  Inc. 

The  resolution  asserted  that 
“Our  organization  of  theatre 
owners,  whose  lives  and  fu¬ 
tures  are  wrapped  up  in  the 
motion  picture  business,  here¬ 
by  express  our  confidence  in 
the  aims  and  abilities  of  Mr. 
Joseph  R.  Vogel;  and  urge  that 
he  be  given  ample  and  unham¬ 
pered  opportunity  to  lead  his 
company  toward  a  brilliant  fu-  / 
ture  in  the  service  of  the  mo¬ 
tion  picture  theatres  of  this 
area,  and  of  the  nation.” 


Loew  Faces  Its 


The  first  task  confronting  the 
management  of  Loew’s  «Inc.  now 
that  the  threat  of  a  proxy  fight  has 
dissipated  is  to  resolve  the  ques¬ 
tion  relating  to  the  division  of  a 
$31,000,000  funded  debt  between 
the  production-distribution  com¬ 
pany  and  the  new  theatre  firm. 

Negotiations  are  taking  place 
with  the  Metropolitan  Life  Insur¬ 
ance  Co.  and  other  insurance  com¬ 
panies  which  hold  the.'bbiids  on  the 
funded  debt.  Final  settlement  of 
the  issue,  which  has  delayed  the 
complete  separatioil  of.  the  two 
companies  as  required  by  :the  Gov¬ 
ernment’s  consent  decree,  is  ex¬ 
pected  shortly.  The  Federal  Court 
has  given  Loew’s  Inc.  until  Feb.  7 
to  make  the  final  split  and  to  dis¬ 
tribute  separate  shares  in  the  pro¬ 
duction-distribution  company  and 
the  theatre  division.  The  two  com¬ 
panies  have  operated  with  separate 
managements  and  boards  of  direc¬ 
tors  for  two  years,  but.  haven’t  been 
able  as  yet  to  divide  the  assets^of 
the-  two  firms;  When  the  final  split 
is  made,  stockholders  will  receive 
a  half  a  share  of  stock  in  each  of 
the  companies  for  each  share  of 
Loew’s  stock  now  held. 

If  no  agreement  on  the  division 
of  the  funded  debt  is  reached  by 
Feb.  7,  it’s  conceivable  that  the 
Federal  Court,  with  the  approval 
of  the  Dept,  of  Justice,  may  grant 
Lofew’s  Inc.  another  extension. 
However,  officials  of  both  divisions 
are  hopeful  of  completing  the  split 
by  the  deadline  so  that  a  full  an¬ 
nouncement  of  the  new  setup  can 
be  made  at  the  annual  stockhold¬ 
ers’  meeting  on  Feb.  28. 


INFO  DOCUMENTARIES 
HEAVY  ON  GOULASH 

Washington,  Jan.  15. 

U.  S.  Information  Agency  has 
issued  two  documentaries  on  the 
Hungarian  revolt  and  has  already 
distributed  them  in  81  foreign  na¬ 
tion,  with  the  sqund  tracks  in  32 
languages.  Three  other  pix  on  the 
theme  are  being  readied  for  early 
release  this  year  by  the  Agency, 
according  to  the  annual  report  of 
its  Motion  Picture  Service. 

Other  highlights  of  the  report: 

The  Motion  Picture  Service  pro¬ 
duced  documentaries  last  year  in 
41  overseas  countries,  compared 
with  22  countries  in  1955.  The 
films  are  made  with  the  aid  of  film 
workers  in  each  country. 

Additionally,  USIA  obtained  use 
of  44  films  for  overseas  which  had 
been  made  in  the  United  States  by 
companies  for  domestic  use. 

Special  color  documentaries  were 
made  of  the  visits  here  by  Presi¬ 
dent  Sukarno,  of  Indonesia,  and 
Prime  Minister  Nehru,  of  India. 
Visits  of  other  foreign  dignitaries 
also  received  strong  film  coverage 
by  USIA. 


Stanley  Warner’s  success  in  the 
operation  of  Cinerama  theatres  in 
the  U.  S.  and  abroad  has  struck 
its  first  snag.  It  was  decided  to 
withdraw  its  Cinerama  installation 
at  the  Warner  Theatre  in  Okla¬ 
homa  City.  The  theatre,  which  be¬ 
came  a  Cinerama  outlet  in  May, 
1956,  will  revert  to  a  regular  mo¬ 
tion  picture  house  later  this  month. 

Decision  to  de-Cineramarize  the 
theatre  is,  of  course,  basfed  on  the 
disappointing  b.o.  receipts.  Al¬ 
though  there  was  a  Slight  pickup  in 
business  when  “Cinerama  Holiday” 
was  substituted  for  the  initial  “This 
Is  Cinerama,”  the  Increase  was  not 
sufficient  to  continue  the  operation. 
It  was  felt  that  Oklahoma  City’s 
population  of*  350*000  did  not  pro¬ 
vide  sufficient  customers  to  sus¬ 
tain  the  long  .run  operation  that 
is  required  for  a  Cinerama  entry. 
In  addition,  the  city  did  not  draw 
sufficient  transients  and  tourists  to 
make  the  operation  profitable. 

The  experience  in  Oklahoma 
City  has  apparently  convinced 
Stanley  Warner  that  the  saturation 
point  for  Cinerama  installations 
has  been,  reached  in  the  U.  S.  SW 
prexy  S.  H.  Fabian  told  stockhold¬ 
ers  last  week  that  the  company 
planned  to  continue  the  expansion 
of  Cinerama  exhibition,  but  he 
stressed  that  it  would  be  principal¬ 
ly  through  the  opening  of  addition¬ 
al  theatres  outside  of  the  U.  S. 

There  is  a  chance,  however,  that 
the  theatre  chain  wilt  expand  the 
U.  S.  operation  when  it  can  perfect 
a  mobile  unit  that  can  be  set  up 
and  disassembled  inexpensively  so 
that  short  runs,  of  several  weeks  in 
theatres,  auditoriums  and  tents 
will'  be  possible,. 


“BsRide  Again, 
Studios  Busier 

Hollywood,  Jan.  15. 

Increase  in  major  studio  produc¬ 
tion  in  1957,  after  three  years  of 
slackened  activity,  is  seen  in  the 
; sudden  resurgence  of  interest  in 
“B”  product.  Majors  are  eyeing 
I  the  program  market  .with  more 
care  than  they’ve  shown  at  any 
time  since  the  widescreen  processes 
were  introduced. 

Latest  moves  in  that  direction, 
it’s  understood,  come  from  Para¬ 
mount  and  Warners,  both  of  which 
are  interested  in  making  deals  with 
outside  producers  to  provide  an 
undetermined  amount  of  low-bud¬ 
get  production.  Planned  activities 
would  be  along  the  lines  of  20th- 
Fox’s  deal  with  Regal  Films  for  25 
“B’s”  to  augment  the  studio’s  own 
top-drawer  product.  Paramount 
exec  D.  A.  Doran  has  had  discus¬ 
sions  with  Roger  Corman,  young 
indie  producer-director  who  has 
turned  out  several  hefty-grossing 
quickie  films  for  independent  re¬ 
lease,  regarding  a  full  schedule  of 
low  budgeters  for  Paramount. 
Corman  some  timd  ago  had  similar 
discussions  with  Warners  but  the 
latter  studio  is  understood  to  be 
interested  in  other  producers  who 
could  supply  a  slate  of  program 
material. 

Decline  in  “B”  production  in  re¬ 
cent  years  has  been  principally 
responsible  for  the  curtailment  of 
Hollywood  production  activity.  In 
19ET6,-  the  majors  turned  out  178 
.films  as  against  189  for  1955,  con¬ 
tinuing  the  downward  trend.  Prior 
to  .the- -advent 'of  widescreen,  an 
output  of  around  300  films  from 
the.  majors  alone  was  not  uncom¬ 
mon. 


Detroit  Is  'Persuaded’ 

Detroit,  Jan.  15. 

Gross  of  approximately  $100,000 
was  chalked  up  by  Allied  Artists’ 
Gary  Cooper  Quaker  feature, 
“Friendly  Persuasion,”  booked  first- 
run  into  nine  nabe  and  suburban 
houses  Christmas  Day  and  running 
through  New  Year’s  Day.  Usual 
holiday  gross  with  second  runs  is 
a  little  less  than  half. 

Cooperative  Theatres  which  did 
the  booking  and  buying  for  eight 
of  the  nine  houses,  and  James 
Nederlander,  indie  operator  of  the 
other  theatre,  are  now  evaluating 
effect  of  the  experiment  on  about 
70  subsequent  runs  of  films  in  area 
houses,  also  booked  by  Co-op,  to 
determine  long-range  benefits  of 
first-run  nabe  bookings  in  this  mar¬ 
ket. 
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The  Barrette  of 
Wimpole  Street 

of  parent  not  around  much  any 
more,  \vh.at  with  analysts  and 
couches  nowadays;  Virginia  Mc¬ 
Kenna  is  lively  and  appealing  as 
the  younger  sister,  Henrietta,  se¬ 
cretly  in  love  with  Version  Gray, 
good  as  Captain  Surtees  Cook. 
Also  good  is  Jean  Anderson  as  Wil¬ 
son,  the  maid.  Acceptable  are 
Maxine  Audley,  Leslie  Phillips, 
Laurence  Naismith,  Moultrie  Kci- 
sall  and  the  others  playing  Miss 
Browning’s  six  brothers. 

The  technical  expertness  of  F.  A. 
Young’s  lensing  in  Cinemascope 
and  Metrocolor,  the  art  "direction, 
set  decorations,  editing  and  cos¬ 
tuming  are  tellingly  employed,  as 
is  the  score  by  Bronisiau  Kaper. 
The  song,  “Wilt  Thou  Have  My 
Hand?,”  defied  by  Herbert  Sto^- 
hart,  accounts  for  an  appealing 
family  scene.  Brog. 


Istanbul 

(C’SCOPE-COLOR-SONGS) 


Conventional  melodrama  star¬ 
ring  Errol  Flynn,  plus  Nat 
Cole.  Okay  potential  for  gen¬ 
eral  market. 


frozen,  over-technical  •  acting  of 
Pierre  Fresnay.  Moralistic  and 
preachy  in  tone,  it  sacrifices  move¬ 
ment.  As  a  U.  S.  possibility,  pic 
seems  only.  -good  for  secondary 
spots  or  possibly  for  tele. 

A  dedicated  professor  finds  three 
students.  With  their  hands  in  his 
charity  till.  Instead  of  reporting 
them  he  makes  them  sign-  a  paper 
to  -hold  over  them  for  good  be¬ 
havior.  .  But  the  delinquents-^urn 
loose  a  loose  young  girl  on  him 
and  he  is  framed  by  them  on  an 
attempted  rape  charge.  Cashiered 
out  of  the  school,  it  is  years  later 
before  he  has  a  chance  for  re¬ 
venge.  ' 

Talking  most  of  this  story,  in¬ 
stead  of  having  action  or  character 
development,  hurts  this.  Fresnay 
has  some  good  moments  but  sub¬ 
merges  the  growth  of  the  character 
in  theatrical  terms.  Annie  Girardot 
and  Gil  Vidal  emerge  as  possible 
new  film  personalities  here.  Tech¬ 
nical  credits  are  fine  and  location 
shooting  helps  get  some  atmos¬ 
phere  into  this  essentially  arid 
film.  Mosk. 


Bun  For  a  Coward 

(C’SCOPE— COLOR) 


Hollywood,  Jan.  15. 

Universal  release  of  an  Albert  J,  Cohen 
production.  Stars  Errol  Flynn,  Cornell 
Borchers;  features  Nat  '‘King*  Cole,  John 
Bentley.  Torin  Thatcher,  Leif  Erickson, 
Peggy  Knudson.  Martin  Benson.  Directed 
by  Joseph  Pevney;  screenplay,  Seton  I. 
Miller,  Barbara  Gray,  Itichard  Alan  Sim¬ 
mons;  story.  Miller;  camera  (Technicolor), 
William  Daniels;  editor,  Sherman  Todd; 
music,  Joseph  Gershenson.  Previewed 
Jan.  2,  *57.  Running  time,  95  MINS, 

Jim  Brennan  . .  „  Errol  Flynn 

Stephanie  Bauer . Cornell  Borchers 

Inspector  Nural  ..........  John  Bentley. 

Douglas  Fielding  . Torin  Thatcher 

Charlie  Boyle  . .Leif  J;ri<*son 

Marge  Boyle  . Peggy  Knudson 

Mr.  Darius  .  Martin  Benson 

Danny  Rice  .  Nat  "King”  Cole 

Paul  Renkov  .  Werner  Klemperer 

Kazim  .  Arvan 

Lieutenant  Sara  .  Ted  Hecht 

Dr.  Sarica  . . „  Davfd  Bond 

Mr.  Florian  . . . . .  Roland  Varno 

Air  Hostess  . .  Hillevl  Rombin 


Diamond  smuggling  in  Istanbul 
cues  this  melodrama  which  returns 
Errol  Flynn  to  American  films.  Its 
moderately  interesting  story  of  in¬ 
trigue  in  an  exotic  setting  is  com¬ 
plemented  by  excellent  use  of 
backgrounds  lensed  in  color  in  the 
Turkish  capital,  a  combo  that 
should  prove  okay  fare  for  general 
situations.  A  further  plus  in  Nat 
“King”  Cole,  who  sings  two  num¬ 
bers,  and  German  actress  Cornell 
Borchersf  bearing  a  striking  resem¬ 
blance  to  Ingrid  Bergman. 

Action  in  the  Albert  J.  Cohen 
production  stems  from  Flynn's 
purchase  of  an  Oriental  bracelet, 
in  which  he  discovers  13  valuable 
diamonds,  and  efforts  pf  Turkish 
Customs  and.  a  gang  of  smugglers 
to  recover  the  stones.  For  his  sus¬ 
pected  participation  in  the  case. 
Flynn,  an  American  pilot,  adven¬ 
turer,  is  deported.  Returning  five 
years  late  to  get  the  jewels  he  hid 
in  his  hotel  room,  he  immediately 
becomes  the  prey  of  both  Customs 
officers  and  the .  smugglers.  Ro¬ 
mantic  complication*  enter  when 
he  learns  that  Miss  Borchers.  who 
presumably  was  burned  to  deith 
on  the  eve  of  their  marriage  five 
ydars  before,  is  a  victim  of  amne¬ 
sia  and  now  wed  to  another  man. 

Under  Joseph  Pevney’s  direction 
characters  are  kept  believable. 
Flynn  has  shed  his  former  derring- 
do  acting  for  a  more  serious  vein 
but  makes  his  work  count,  and 
Miss  Borchers  is  lovely  as  his  for¬ 
mer  betrothed.  Cole  is  in  for  a 
straight  role  as  well  as  singing  “I 
Was  a  Little  Too  Lonely”-  and 
'"When  I  Fall  in.  Love.”  John  Rent- 
ley  as  the  Customs*  chief,  Torin 
Thatcher  as  Miss  Borchers’  hus¬ 
band.  Leif  Erickson  and  Pe«w 
Knudsen  as\  a  couple  of  brash 
American  tourists  and  Martin  Ben¬ 
son  as  smuggler  head  show  up 
well. 

William  Daniel’s  color  photog¬ 
raphy  is  above  average  and  Clifford 
Stine  is  responsible  for '  sDe°?a1 
camera  work  abroad.  Seton  J.  MH- 
ler,  Barbara  Gray  and  Richard 
Alan  Simmons  are  credited  with 
scripting,  from  Miller’s  ortei"?1. 

Whit 


Story  and  characterization  val¬ 
ues  make  this  above-average 
western. 


Hollywood,  Dec.  27. 

Universal  release  <\i '  William  Alland 
production.  Stars  Fred  MacMurray,  Jef¬ 
frey  Hunter,  Janice  Rule,  ChiU  Wills, 
Dean  StockweU;  features  Josephine 
Hutchinson,  Betty  Lynn,  Iron  Eyes  Cody, 
Robert  Hoy,  Jane  Howard,  Marjorie 
Stapp,  John  Larch,  Paul  Birch.  Directed 
by  Abner  Biberman.  Written  by  *4. 
Wright  CampbCU;  camera  (Eastman  Col¬ 
or),  George  Robinson;,  editor,  Edward. 
Curtiss;  music  supervision,  Joseph  Gersh¬ 
enson.  Previewed  Dec.  19,  '56.  Running 
time,  88  MINS. 

Will  Keough  . Fred  MacMurray 

Bless  Keough  . Jeffrey  Hunter 

Ahd  Niven  . Janice  Rule 

Lpvlng  . ChiU  Wills 

Hade  Keough  . Dean  StockweU 

Mrs.  Keough  . Josephine  Hutchinson 

Claire  .  Betty  Lynn 

Chief  . . . .Iron  Eyes. Cody' 

Danny  . .  Robert  Hoy 

Marie  . .. . ..Jane  Howard 

Rose  . Marjorie  Stapp 

Stringer  . . John  Larch 

Andy  Niven . ...... ...Paul  Birch 

Durkee  . Bob  Steele 

Mrs.  Anderson  . . Frances  Morris 


LTIoimiie  Aux  Cles  D9Or 

(The  Man  With  Golden  Keys) 
(FRENCH) 

Paris;  Jan.  9. 

Cincdis  release  of  Beplna-Del  Duca  pro¬ 
duction.  Stars  Pierre  Fresnay.  Directed 

by  Leo  Joannon.  Scr6ehpjay,  Jodnnon, 

Roland  Laudenbach;  camera;  Andre  Bac; 
editor.  Robert  Isnardon.  At  Francais. 
Paris. 

Fournier  . Pierre  Fresnay 

Giselle  . .Annie  Girardot 

Remy  .  Gil  Vidal 

Joseph  . . . Jean  Rigaux 

Solid  storyline  here  is  too  stolid 
because  the  treatment  of  writer- 
director  Leo  Joannon  and  the' 


Story  and  characterization  val¬ 
ues  raise  “Gun  For  a  Coward”  a 
notch  above  the  usual  oater.  It’s 
good  western  filmfare  that  action 
fans  should  like.  There’s  some¬ 
thing  for  the  drama-seekers,  too. 
Fred  MacMurray,  Jeffrey  Hunter, 
Chill  Wills  and  Dean  Stockwell  are 
the  familiar  masculine  names  pro¬ 
viding  marquee  flash  for  regular 
situations. 

qrywise,  “Gun”  is  well-devel¬ 
oped  in  tne  R.  Wright  Campbell 
original  script.  The  action  is  tied 
together  credibly  via  the  complexi¬ 
ties  of  character.^  motivations, 
which  give  reason  for  events  as 
they  unfold  under  Abner  Biber- 
man’s  smartly-paced  direction. 
Producer  William  Alland  has  cast 
the  picture  well  and  has  obtained 
the  right  kind  of  backing  from  the 
technical  ends,  including  George 
Robinson’s  firstrate  C’Scope  lens¬ 
ing  in  Eastman  Color. 

Title  springs  from  Hunter’s  char¬ 
acter  as  a  young- man  with  a  dis¬ 
taste  for  violence,  although  no 
coward  even  If  he  does  wear  that 
brand.  He’s  the  middle  brother  on 
the  family,  ranch  run  by  MacMur¬ 
ray  who,  as  the  elder,  has  taken 
the  place  of  \  father  to  his  two 
younger  brothers.  Hunter  does  a 
fine  piece  of' work  as  the  young 
man  with  the  bad  rep,  being  en¬ 
tirely  believable  throughout.  Mac¬ 
Murray,  too,  registers  Strongly  as 
the  brother  with  toe  many  respon¬ 
sibilities,  a.  yoke  that  at  first  delays 
his  planned  marriage  to  Janice 
Rule  and  eventually  causes  him  to 
lose  her  to  Hunter.  Miss  Rule,  in 
an  offbeat  type  of  prairie  heroine, 
is  exceptionally  good. 

Chill  Wills  strolls  easily  and  well 
through  his  chore  as  ranch  fore¬ 
man  and  friend.  Only  off-kilter 
performance  is  that  contributed  by 
.  Stockwell.  He  plays  the  wild  young 
S  brother  as  though  he  were  the  late 
I  James  Dean.  On  his  past  record 
1  as  a  younger  thespian  he  has  no 
need  to  ape  another's  style.  Jo¬ 
sephine  Hutchinson  scores  as  the 
mother  whose  smothering  love  for 
Hunter  is  this  principal  source  of 
that  young  man's  problems.  Betty 
Lynn,  John  Larch,  Paul  Birch  and 
otheF '  casters  provide  excellent 
support.  . 

|  Cattle  drives,  gun  fights  and 
other  action  sequences  keep  the 
|  pace  lively  as  the  personality  con- 
i  flicts  of  the  plot  are  worked  out  to 
i  a  good  conclusion.  Technical  aids 
i  all  abet  the  sight  and  sound  values 
1  of  the  presentation;  Brog. 


Kelly  anti  Me 

.  (C’SCpFE— -SONGS— COLOR)  , 

‘  A  vaude  ham,  h is  dog  and  the 
i  early  days  of  “talkie”  pix. 

1  Good  family-trade  entry. 


Hollywood,  Jan.  15.’ 


Universal  release  of  Robert  Aniiur 
production.  Stars  Van  Johnson,  Piper 
Laurie,  Martha  Hyer;  features  Onslow 
Stevens,  Herbert  Anderson,  Gregory  Gay, 
Dan  Riss,  Maurice  Manson,  Douglas  Fow-* 
ley,  Frank  Wilcox,  Directed  by  Robert  Z. 
Leonard.  Story,  screenplay,  Everett  Free¬ 
man;  camera  .  (Technicolor),  Maury  Gerts- 
man;  editor,  Ted  J.  Kent;  music 
supervision,  Joseph  Gershensop;  chore¬ 
ography;  Kenny  Williams.  Previewed  Jan. 
11,  *57.  Running  time,  66  MINS. 

Len  Carmody  .  Van  Johnson 

Mina  Van.Runkel .  Peter  Laurie 

Lucy  Castle  .  Martha  Hyer 

Walcer  Van  Runkel - .  Onslow  Stevens 

Ben  Collins  .  Herbert  Anderson 

Milo  .  Gregory  Gay 

Stu  Baker  .  Dan  Riss 

Air.  Johnson  .  Maurice  Manson 

Dave  Gans  .  Douglas  Fowley 

George  Halderman . .  .*. . .  Frank  Wilcox 

Miss  Boyle  . Yvonne  Peattie 

Miss  Wilk  . Elizabeth  Flourboy 

Joe  Webb  ...  .  Lyle  Latell 

"AND  KELLY”  t 


Family  audiences  will  find  “Kel¬ 
ly  and  Me”  an  entertaining  story 
about  a  song-and-dance  vaudevil- 
lian,  his  dog  and  the  early  days  g£ 
sound  in  motion  pictures.  Conse¬ 
quently,  it’s  a  good  entry  for  the 
regular  dual  bill  market,  with  the 
names  of  Van  Johnson,  Piper  Lau- 


man  that  was  based  on  a  story  by 
Don  Quinn  -and  Larry  Beros.  It 
tells  how  Skelton  and  Janet  Blair 
have  started  a  joint  savings  account 
so  they  can  get  married,  Conmen 
Allyn  Joslyn  and  Benny  Baker, 
however,  sell  him  some  phony 
stock  and  then  use  him  as  a  courier 
to  collect  from  other  victims, 
even  con  him  into  going  to  jail  in 
the  belief  they  are  FBI  and  he’s 
helping  on  a  case.  Windup  finds 
Skelton  $10,000  richer  via  an  un¬ 
earned  reward  for  the  swindlers. 

About  the  only  passable  comedy 
in  the  entire  79  minutes  is  the 
jail  break  sequence,  in  which  au¬ 
thorities  do  their  utmost  to  .help 
Skelton  escape  so  he  will  lead  them 
to  the  wanted  men..  Elsewhere,  the 
comedy  is  of  the  walkout  variety— - 
which  many  preview  patrons  did. 
Skelton  never  gets  going  and  Miss 
Blair  has  practically  nothing  to  do. 

Joslyn  and  Baker  are  no  better 
than  „  the  material;  nor  is  Vivian 
Blaine,  Baker’s  dumb  blonde  com¬ 
panion.  Additionally,  she  has  to 
deliver  two  poor  songs  and  pro¬ 
duction  numbers  as  a  nitery  singer. 
Matty  Malneck  and  Eve  Marley 
defied  “Don’t  Be  Chicken,  Chick¬ 
en”  and  “Pardon  Me,  Got  Tq  Go 
Mambo,”  while  Miriam  Nelson  did 
the  awkwardly  performed  chore¬ 
ography.  Jay  C.  Flippen,  police 
lieutenant,  v  Milton  Frome,  John 
Abbott  and  others  reflect  what 
they  were  given  to  work  with. 


rie  and  Martha  Hyer  to  rate  it 
either  equal  or  top  billing  in  its 
playdates. 

Johnson  literally  leads  a  dog’s 
life  in  the  Everett  Freeman  script 
as  a  fairly  likeable  vaude  ham  who 
gets  nowhere  until  the  dog  adopts 
him,  takes  over  his  act  and  sets 
things  up  so  the  “master”  can  tag 
along  for  the  adventure  in  film- 
making.  The  “barkies”  starring 
Kelly  are  a  great  b.o.  success  and 
Johnson  finally  comes  to  realize 
it’s  the  dog  the  public  likes,  not 
him.  Menace  to  the  principals’ 
happiness  is  worked  in  via  having 
the  dog’s  former  owner  turn  up  to 
claim  him,  but  Kelly  is  faithful  to 
Johnson  and  it  all  comes  out  right 
in  the  end. 

Robert  Z.  Leonard’s  direction 
handles  the  subject  well  and  draws 
good  performances  from  the  cast. 
Johnson  is  excellent  as  the  hammy, 
conceited  entertainer,  neatly  im¬ 
personating  the  type  of  early-thir- 
ties  song  -  and  -  dance  man  who 
helped  kill  vaudeville.  Piper  Lau¬ 
rie  pleases  as  the  daughter  of  the 
studio  head  who  loves  Kelly  and 
his  master,  while  Miss  Hyer  is  lus¬ 
cious  and  sexy  as  the  film  queen 
of  the  lot.  Onslow  Stevens,  studio 
head,  is  excellent,  and  there-  are 
performance  assists  from  Herbert 
Anderson,  Gregory  Gay,  Dan  Riss, 
Mauripe  Manson,  Douglas  Fowley 
and  Frank-  Wilcox.  Kelly,  a  white 
German  Shepherd,  is  a  natural  ac¬ 
tor,  providing  the  humans  with 
plenty  of  competition  as  trained  by 
Ernie  Smith.  • 

Robert  Arthur  uses  Cinema- 
Scope  and  Technicolor  to  frame  his 
production  and  the  values  are  all 
good.  Technical  assets  are  topped 
by  Maury  Gertsman’s  lensing. 

Brog. 


Public  Pigeon  No.  1 

(SONGS-COLOR) 


Red  Skelton  in  unfunny  com¬ 
edy  based  on  tv  show. 


Hollywood,  Jan.  1. 

RKO  release  of  Harry  Tugend  (Val- 
Ritchie  Corp.)  production.  Stars  Red 
Skelton,  Vivian  Blaine,  Janet  Blair;  fea¬ 
tures  Jay  C.  Flippen,  Allyn  Joslyn.  Benny 
Baker  and  Seven  Ashtons.  Directed  by 
Norman  Z.  McLeod,  Screenplay,  Tugend; 
from  teleplay  by  Devery  Freeman;  based 
on  story  by  Don  Quinn,  Larry  Berns; 
camera  (Technicolor),  Paul  C.  Vogel;  edi¬ 
tor,  Otto  Ludwig;  songs.  Matty  Malneck, 
Eve  Marley;  choreography,  Miriam  Nel¬ 
son;  -  music  composed,  conducted  by 
Dav}d  Rose.  Previewed  Dec.  28,  *56. 
Running  time,  79  MINS. 

Rusty  Morgan  . Red  Skelton 

Rita  DeLacey  . Vivian  Blaine 

Edith  -  Enders  . . . Janet  Blair 

Lt.  Ross  Qualen  . . . Jay  C.  Flippen 

Harvey  Baker  . . ? Allyn  Joslyn 

Frankie  Frannis  . . Benny  Baker 

Avery  . . .  .Milton  Frome 

Dipso  Dave  Rutherford  ....  John  Abbott 

Warden  . . .  Howard  McNear 

Harrlgan  . James  Burke 

Club  manager  . Herb  Vigran 


Red  Skelton  as  a  dumb  cluck 
conned  by  a  couple  of  swindlers 
into  thinking  he’s  working  for  the 
FBI  may  have  looked  funny  on 
paper — and  may  have  had  its 
chuckles  as.  the  video  program  it 
once  was.  On  the  theatrical  big- 
Screen  it’s  strictly  unfunny  and 
must  be  counted  among  the  comic's 
minor  league  e^rfe.  Entertain¬ 
ment-wise,  it  is  more  than  a 
filler  for  program  .  ills  and  it’s 
doubtful  if  Skelton’s  name  will 
help  much. 

Produced  by  Harry  Tugend  from 
his  o.wn  screenplay  under  the  Val- 
Ritchie  Corp.  label  for  RKO  re¬ 
lease,  film’s  shortcomings  start 
with  the  writing,  and  there  is  noth¬ 
ing  that  Norman  Z.  McLeod’s  di¬ 
rection  or  the  other  contributions 
do  to  overcome  the  handicap.  ■  Pic 
is  from  a  teleplay  by  Devery  Free- 


Paul  C,  Vogel  handled  the 
Technicolor  photography,  satisfac¬ 
torily,  and  David  Rose  composed 
and  conducted  the  background 
score  adequately.  Brog. 


'Talpa 

(C’SCOPE-COLOR) 

(MEXICAN) 

Peliculas  Nacionales  release  of  a  Cln- 
ematografica  Latina  production,  produced 
by  Adolfo  Lagos.  .Stars  Victor  Manuel 
Mendoza,  Lilia  Prado,  Jaime  Fernandez; 
features  Leonor  Llausas,  Horfensla  San- 
tovena.  Directed61  by  Alfredo  CreVenna. 
Screenplay  by  Edmundo  Baez  from  a 
story  by  Juan  Rulfo.  Camera,  Rosatio 
Solano;  editor,  Gloria  Shoemann;  music, 
Lan  Adomian.  At  Cine  Alameda,  Mexico 
City,  Dec.  20,  *56.  Running  time.  87  MINS. 

Tanilo  .  Victor  Manuel  Mendoza 

Juana  .  Lilia  Prado 

Esteban  .  Jartile  Fernandez . 

The  Brazen  One ....  .  .  Leonor  Llausas 
Mother  ...  ...  Hortensia  Santovena 

Drunkards*  Mother . Alicia  Montoya 

Drunkard  . .  Ricardo  Baez 

Title  of  this  epic-size,  religious¬ 
ly-slanted,  heavily-mooded  Mexi¬ 
can  tinter  will  give  its  U.S.  exhibs 
little  to  go  on.  If  refers  to  a  town 
where  pilgrims  congregate  In  sup¬ 
plication  for  religious  miracles  and 
for  this  reason  is  untranslatable. 
An  English  language  version  has  al¬ 
ready  been  prepared  which  runs 
73  minutes,  a  cut  of  14, 'which  the 
film  badly  needs  if  it  is  to  get 
stateside  play.  Heavy  religious 
quality  crossed  with  its*  adultery 
theme  will  undoubtably  get  it 
mixed  reactions,  but  in  the  overall 
it’s  a  question  whether  even  home- 
front  audiences  will-  go  for  the 
purely  downbeat  subject  matter,  no 
matter  how  excellently  lensed  and 
portrayed. 

Story  tells  of  two  blacksmith 
brothers.  One  older  and  happily 
married,  the  other  a  young  Lotha- 
ric-type  drifter.  Older  brother  is 
unable  to  continue  forging,  due  to 
a  loss  of  muscular  control. 
Younger  takes  over  the  work  and 
eventually  the  not  too  unwilling 
wife.  In  an  attempt  to  work  a 
"miracle,  wife  and  two  brothers 
perigrinate  to  the  virgin  shrine  at 
Talpa,  where  the  older  dies.  Re¬ 
turning  home,  the  adulterers  are 
faced  with  the  knowledge  that  they 
may,  in  a  moral  sense,  have  been 
the  cause  of  the  death  and  by  an 
avenging  angel  mothet*,  who  in¬ 
herently  knows  their  relationship. 
The  girl  again  hpads  for  Talpa 
and  the  forgiveness.  Her  lover 
rides  off,  still  a  Wanderer.  J 

Characterizations  throughout  are 
excellent,  with  Hortensia  Santove- 
na’s  mother  role  a  powerfully  com¬ 
posed  dramatic  entity  which  stands 
out.  Jaime  Fernandez  comes  across 
solidly  and  again  proves  that  he  is 
one  of  the  few  top  juve  talents  in 
this  area.  Victor  Manuel  Mendoza, 
as  his  older  brother,  has  moments 
of  force  and  conviction,  but  is 
faced  by  a  role  that  is  tough  to  un¬ 
derplay.  Leonor  Llausas,  as  the 
other  woman  in  the  younger 
brother’s  life,  a  village  tramp,  is  a 
"far  more  Jbelieyable  femme  fatale 
than  Lilia  Prado,  whose  severe 
makeup  gives  her  realistic  quality, 
but  fails  to  place  her  as  the  logical 
focus  for  all  the  films’  sex  fuss. 
Her  portrayal  nevertheless  is  ably 
and  sensitively  handled. 

This  is  basically  an  art  film.  Its 
moments  of  pictorial  exterior 
beauty  as.  lensed  by  up  and  coming 
Rosalio  Solano  are  top  flight.  In¬ 
teriors,  however;  seem  at  times 
heavily  overlit.  .'Scenes  of  pil¬ 
grims  on  the  march  and  of  typical 
religious  observances  at  the  Talpa 
shrine  are  unusual,  hut  traveloggy 
in  the  hands  of  Alfredo  Crevenna. 

Pete. 


Crime  of  Passion 

Barbara  Stanwyck,  Sterling 
Hayden  in  okay  meller  for  pro¬ 
gram  bookings. 


Hollywood,  Jan,  11. 

United  Artists  release  of  Herman  Colien 
production.  Stars  Barbara  Stanwyck, 
Sterling  Hayden,  Raymond  Burr;  features 
Virginia  Grey,  Fay  Wray,  Royal  Dano. 
Directed  by  Gerd  Oswald.  Story,  screen¬ 
play,  Joe  Eislnger;  camera,  Joseph  La 
Shelle;  editor,  Marjorie  Fowley;  music, 
Paul  Dunlap.  Previewed  Jan.  10,  '07. 
Running  time,  85  MINS. 

Kathy  .  Barbara  Stanwyck 

Doyle  . . .  Sterling  Hayden 

Inspector  Pope  .  Raymond  Burr 

Alice  Pope  . Fay  Wray 

Alidos  . .  Royal  Dana 

Sara  . Virginia  Grey 

Detective  Jules  . ..Dennis  Cross 

Detective  James  . 'Robert  •  Griffin 

Nalence  Jay  Adler 

Officer  Spitz  .......  Malcolm  Atterbury 

Chief  of  Police  .  John  S.  Launcr 

Detective  Johns. . . . Brad  -Trumbull 

Detective  Jones . . . .  Skipper  McNally 

Mfs.  Jules  .  Jean  HoweU 

Mrs,  James  . Peg  La  Centra 

Mrs.  Johns  . .  Nancy  Reynolds 

Mrs.  Jones  . . Marjorie  Owens 

^Reporter  . Robert  Quarry 

Delivery  Boy  . .  Joe  Conley 

Lab  Technician  . .  Stuart  Whitman 


“Crime  of  Passion”  is  the  story 
of  .a  sob  sister  turned  murderess, 
with  good  plot  twists  but  regula¬ 
tion  development.  It  will  be  an 
okay  entry  for  the  program  market 
on  the  strength  of  the  familiar 
names  of  Barbara  Stanwyck,  Ster¬ 
ling  Hayden  and  Raymond  Burr. 

The  Bob  Goldstein  presentation 
through  United  Artists,  produced 
by  Herman  Cohen,  is  laid  in  Los 
Angeles,  after  a  San  Francisco  plot 
kickoff,  and  obtains  a  note  of  au¬ 
thenticity  in  its  newspaper  and 
police  station  settings.  Gerd  Os¬ 
wald’s  direction  of  the  Joe  Eisinger 
screenplay  inclines  to  be  deliber¬ 
ate  in.  pacing  many  scenes,  spin- 
,  ning  out  the  85-minute  footage  a 
bit  too  long  for  a  thoroughly  sat¬ 
isfactory  action-meller  feel. 

Plot  deals  with  a  woman  who 
gives  up  her  career  ambitions  as 
a  Frisco  sobsister  to  marry  an  L.A. 
policeman.  Soon  bored  with  the 
monotony  of  her  new  life,  her  am¬ 
bitions  turn  to  advancing  her  hus¬ 
band  on  the  force  and  she  uses 
some  feline,  some  dirty,  tricks  to 
do  it.'*  All  her  schemes  collapse 
when  the  police  inspector,  with 
whom  she  had  been  playing  cozy 
to  get  hubby  ahead,  decides  that 
duty  and  the  department  come  first. 
His 'decision  gets  him  a  bullet  in 
the  head,  leaving  the  husband  with 
the  unwelcome  duty  of  bringing  in 
his  wife. 

Miss  Stanwyck,  the  ambitious 
wife;  Hayden,  her  husband,  and 
Burr,  the  inspector,  put  their  best 
into  the  make-believe  and  come  off 
okay.  Royal  Dano  is  good  as  arri¬ 
val  officer,  as  is  Virginia  Grey  as 
his  wife.  Fay  Wray,  wife  of 
Burr;  Dennis  Cross,  Robert  Grif¬ 
fin,  Jay  Adler,  Malcolm  Atterbury, 
Stuart  Whitman  are  among  others 
giving  competent  support. 

.  Joseph  LaShelle’s  black-and- 
white  lensing,  the  score  by  Paul 
Dunlap  and  other  technical  assists 
and  acceptable.  Brog . 


The  Halliday  Brand 


Offbeat  western  drama  for 
general  market;  Joseph  Cotten 
name  to  pull. 


Hollywood,  Jan.  15. 
United  Artists  release  of  a  Collier 
Young  production.  Stars  Joseph  Cotten, 
Viveca  Lindfors.  Betty  Blair,  Ward  Bond, 
Bill  Williams;  features.  Jay  C.  Flippen. 
Christopher  Dark.  Directed  by  Joseph  H. 
Lewis.  Story-screenplay,  George  w. 
George,  George  S.  Slavln;  camera.  Bay 
Rennahan;  editor,  Stuart  O’Brien;  music, 
Stanley  Wilson.  Previewed  Jan.  4,  *57. 
Running  time,  79  MINS. 

Daniel  .. . .  Joseph  Cotten. 

Aleta . Viveca  Lindfors 

Martha  . . . . Betsy  Blair 

Big  Dan  . . . . .  Ward  Bond 

Clay. . . .  BUI  WlUlams 

Chad  Burris  . . . .  Jay  C.  Flippen 

Jivaro  , .  Christopher  Durk 

Mante  . .  Jeanette  Nolan 


This  well-knit  western  drama 
carries  enough  embellishments  to 
rate  gobd  response  in  the  general 
market,  where  the  name  of  Joseph 
Cotten  particularly  should  be  a 
drawing  card.  Film  has  been  given 
the  type  of  rugged  values  right 
down  the  line  to  make  it  sturdy 
fare  in  playdates  for  which  it’s 
beamed. 

Producer  Collier  Youngohas  sur¬ 
rounded  Cotten  with  a  top  cast  who 
acquit  themselves  interestingly  un¬ 
der  Joseph  E,  Le  ..is'  smooth  direc¬ 
tion.  The  George  W.  George- 
George  S.  Slavin  script  projects  a. 
story  of  conflict  between  Cotten, 
a  sensitive  man.  and  Ward  Bond, 
will  not  be  crossed  and  whose  ac¬ 
tions  finally  drive  the  son  to  out¬ 
lawry. 

Cotten  etches  an  impressive 
portrayal  In  his  standup  against  his 
domineering  father,  who  fought  a 
winning  battle  against  the  .wild¬ 
erness  and  still  employs  the  same 
methods  in  his  treatment  of  people. 
Told  mostly  in  flashback  form, 
story  tells  of  the  father’s  fierce 
pride  in  his  family  name  the  Halli¬ 
day  brand,  he  calls  it  which  leads 
to  all  the  difficulties  between  fa¬ 
ther  and  °  son.  The  son  leaves 
home  after  witnessing  a  long  se- 
(Continued  on  page  20) 
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Watch  this  motion  picture  GROW! 


They  spend 
seventeen  years 
preaching  “right” 
and  “wrong”. . .  then 
when  you  tell  the 
truth,  nobody  in 
the  crazy  world  . 
believes  you . . . 

Seventeen  isn't  an  age 
. . .  it's  an  eternity 


■■■■  ~ 


RKO  RADIO  PlCTWtES  present* 


THE  YOUNG  STRANGERI 


JAMES  Mae  ARTHUR 
* KIM  HUNTER  ' 

JAMES  DALY 

\ 

’  .m  JAMES  GREGORY  ■ 

WHIT  BIS  SELL  •  JEFF  SILVER 

R.  K  O  Written  by  ROBERT  DOZIER  •  Produced  by  STUART  MILLAR 
Directed  by  JOHN  FRANKENHEIMER 


Another  profit  show  from  the  NEW  RKO 
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Film  Reviews 


;  Continued  from  page  18  ; 


Th©  Holliday  Brand 

ries  of  injustices,  climaxed  by  sher¬ 
iff  refusing  protection  from  a  lynch 
mob  of  the  half-breed  his  daughter 
loves,  and  in  retaliation  the. father 
brands  his  son  an  outlaw.  In  a 
dramatic  climax;  showing  return 
of  the  son  to  end  the  feud,  the  fa¬ 
ther  on  his  deathbed -tries  to  kill 
Cotten  but  dies  before  he  can  pull 
the  trigger. 

Bond  is  powerfully  cast  as  the 
Sheriff,  who  cannot  understand 
What  he  terms  the  weak  side  of  his 
son’s  character,  and  Betsy  Blair  is 
heroic  as  the  daughter,  unforgiving 
but  loyal  to  her  father.  Viveca 
Lindfors  is  in  as  the  half-breed’s 
sister,  with  '"hom-Cotten-isin  love,, 
somewhat  strangely  cast  but  still 
effective.  Bill  Williams  is  okay  as 
Cotten’s  brother,  also  in  love  with  , 
the  breed,  and  Christopher  Dark 
scores  as  the  half-breed.  I 

Technical  credits  generally  are 
good,  Ray  Rennahan’s  camera  work 
and  Stanley  Wilson’s  music  score 
topping  the  spread.  Wmt. 

The  IVight  Runner 

Downbeat  programmer  with 
dim  b.o.  potential; 


Hollywood,  Jan.  15.: 

TJI  release  of  an  Albert  J.  Cohen .  pr 
Suction.  Stars  Ray  Danton,  Colleen  Mine;  . 
features  Merry  Anders,  Willis  Bouchey, 
Harry  Jackson,  Robert  Anderson.  Di¬ 
rected  by  Abner  Biberman.  Screenplay, 
Gene  Levitt;  story,  Owen  Cameron;  cam¬ 
era,  George  Robinson;  editor,  A1  Joseph; 
music,  Joseph.  Gershenson.  Previewed 
Jan.  2,  '57.  Running  time,  79  MINS. 

Roy  Turner  . .Ray  Danton 

Susan  Mayes  . .  Colleen  Miller 

Amy  Hansen  .  Merry  Anders 

Loren  Mayes  .  Willis  .Bouchey 

Hank  Hansen  .  Harry  Jackson 

Ed  Wallace  .  Robert  Anderson 

Miss  Dodd  .  Jean  Inness 

Vernon  . .  Eddy  C.  Waller 

Dr.  Crawford  .  John  Stephenson 

Dr.  Royce  .  Alexander  Campbell 

Miss  Lowell  .  Natalie  Masters 

Man  Interviewer  .  Richard  Cutting 

Captain  Reynolds  .  Steve  Pendleton 

Real  Estate  Man  .  Jack  Lomas 

“The  Night  Runner”  is  a  down¬ 
beat  programmer  with  dim  book¬ 
ing  prospects.  Its  story  of  a  psycho 
is  unpleasant,  a  ^strange  subject 
for  today’s  discriminating  audi¬ 
ences,  and  '  despite  satisfactory 
production  values  the  going  will 
be  tough. 

Plottage  of  the  Albert  J.  Cohen 
production  twirls  around  a  young 
man  released  from  a  state  mental 
hospital  only  half-cured  end  his 
start  of  a  new  life  in  &  small 
Southern  California  coast  com¬ 
munity  after  he  has  bolted  a  try  in 
the  city.  When  the  owner  of  the 
motel  where  he  rooms,  ‘whose 
daughter  chap  has  been  romancing, 
kicks  him  out  after  learning  his 
past,  he  Jcills  him,  trying  to  make 
it  appear  as  a  robbery.  The  daugh¬ 
ter,  in  love  with  the  stranger,  be¬ 
comes  suspicious,  and  as  these 
suspicions  begin  to  point  to  him 
the  murderer  tries  to  kill  her,  too. 
He  recovers  his  sanity  in  time  to 
save  her  from  the  ocean  in  which 
he  pushed  her  off  a  cliff,  and  calls 
the  police  to  come  for  him. 

Abner  Biberman’s  direction  is 
slow,  but  he  manages  persuasive 
performances  from  his  cast  headed 
by  Ray  Danton  and  Colleen  Miller, 
both  okay  in  their  respective  roles. 
Willis  Bouchey  handles  the  father 
part  satisfactorily,  and  Merry 
Anders  and  Harry  Jackson  make 
a  nice  young  married  couple  about 
to  have  a  baby.  The  Gene  Levitt 
script  is  based  upon  a  story  by 
Owen.  Cameron,  but  topic  is  against 
him.  Technical  credits  are  stand¬ 
ard.  Whit. 


Drango 


Post-Civil  War  “Reconstruc¬ 
tion  Period”  story  with  Jeff 
Chandler  name  to  spark  dim 
for  general  trade. 


Hollywood,  Jan.  15. 

United  Artists  release  of  a  Hall  Bart¬ 
lett  production.  Stars  Jeff  Chandler;  co- 
stars  Joanne  Dru,  Julie  London;  features 
Donald  Crisp,  John  Lupton,  Ronald  How¬ 
ard.  Directed  by  Bartlett,  Jules  Bricken; 
screenplay,  Bartlett;  camera,  James  Wong 
Howe;  music,  Elmer  Bernstein;  editor, 
Leon  Seiditz.  Previewed  Jan.  8,  '57.  Run¬ 
ning  time,  92  MINS. 

Drango  .  Jeff  Chandler 

Marc  . John  Lupton 

Kate  .  Joanne  Dru 

'Galder  . Morris  Ankrum 

Clay  . Ronald  Howard 

Shelby  . .  Julie  London 

Allen  .  Donald  Crisp 

Mrs.  Allen  .  Helen  Wallace 

Dr.  Blair  .  Walter  Sande 

Randolph  .  Parley  Baer 

Mrs.  Randolph . Amzie  Strickland 

Ragan  .  Charles  Horvath 

Cameron  . ....'.  Barney  Phillips 

Jeb  Bryant  . % .  David  Stollery 

Ellen  Bryant  .  Mimi  Gibson 

Burke  .  Paul  Lukather 

Blackford  .  Damlon  O'Flynn 

Mrs.  Blackford  .  Edith  Evanson 

Luke  . . .  Phil  Chambers 

Tom  Randolph  .  David  Saber 

Scott  .  Chuck  Webster 

Mrs.  Scott  . Katherine  Warren 

Zeb  .  Chubby  Johnson 

Col.  Bracken  .  Milburn  Stone 

Stryker  . Anthony  Jochim 

Young  Woman . Maura  Murphy 


“Drango”  deals  with*  a  subject 
seldom  touched  on  the  screen — 


the  Reconstruction  Period  in  the 
South  after  the  Civil  War — and  as 
such  the  film  lends  certain  novelty. 
It’s  the  first  picture  to  rie  turned 
out  by  Jeff  Chandler’s  new  indie 
outfit,  and  while  given  pedestrian 
treatment  at  times,  it’s  fairly  well 
plotted  and  star’s  name  should 
carry  it  through  the  general  runs. 

Chandler  plays  a  Union  officer 
in  the  Hall  Bartlett  production, 
sent  as  military  governor  to  a 
Georgia  community  ravished  by 
Sherman’s  march-to-the-sea  only  a 
few  months  previously.  The  ter¬ 
ror' still  Jives  fresh  in  the  minds  of 
the  people,,  and  the  officer,  who 
wants  to  build  and  restore,  is  met 
not  only  with  bitterness  but  with 
open  hostility. 

Hall,  who  also  scripted  and  co¬ 
directs  with  Jules  Bricken,  uses 
the  dramatic  plot  device  of  Chand¬ 
ler  having  been  the  ^officer  in 
charge  of  Sherman’s  troops  during 
their  reign  of  terror  in  the  valley. 
Hope  is  seen  for  the  future  when 
the  community  finally  recognizes 
Chandler’s  good  intentions. 

Chandler  delivers  a  convincing 
performance  and  gets  good  support 
from  a  well-rounded  cast.  Film  in¬ 
tros  Ronald  Howard,  son  of  the  late 
Leslie  Howard*  excellent  as  secret 
leader  of  the  opposition  who  tries 
to  recruit  townsmen  to  again  bat¬ 
tle'  the  Union.  Joanne  Dru  is 
daughter  of  a  Union  sympathizer, 
in  for  romance  With  Chandler  al¬ 
though  bitter  at  first  when  he  is 
unable  to  save  her  father  from  be¬ 
ing  lynched  by  a  Southern  mob. 
Julie  London,  cast  as  a  plantation 
owner,  is  Howard’s  vis-a-vis  who 
attempts  to  discourage  his  opera¬ 
tions.  Donald  Crisp,  as  Howard’s 
father  who  kills  his  son  rather  than 
see  him  destroy  his  people  through 
unwise  leadership,  and,  John  Lup¬ 
ton,  aide  to  Chandler,  also  score. 

James  Wong  Howe’s  camera 
work  is  fluid,  topping  the  technical 
credits.  Whit. 


former  group,  Raymond  Hatton 
scores  as  the  henpecked  husband 
of  Margaret  Dumont,  one  of  the 
group,  and  Paul  Dubov  and  Eddie 
Kafafian  portray  a  couple  of  com¬ 
edy  hoods. 

Frederick  E.  West’s  camera 
work  is  fast  and  Alexander  Cour¬ 
age’s  music  direction  expert. 

Whit 


Briton’s  Arty  Films 


L’Honime  et  L’Enfant 

(The  Man  and  the  Child) 
(FRENCH— C’SCOPE— COLOR — 
SOJNG) 

Paris,  Jan.  9. 

Corona  release  of  Hoche-Edetl-.Carol 
production.  Stars  Eddie  Constantine;  fea¬ 
tures,  Folco  Lulli,  Juliette  Greco,  Tania 
Constantine,  Jacqueline  Venutra,  Michele 
Philippe.  Directed  by  Raoul  Andre. 
Screenplay,  Jacques.  Constant,  Odilon  Jan- 
nings.  Raymond  Qaillava;  camera  (East- 
mancolor),  Nicolas  Hayer;  editor,  Gabriel 
Rongier;  music,  Jeff  Davis.  At  Balzac, 
Paris.  Running  time,  90  MINS. 

Ba.rker_  ... ..  . . .. , ... - Eddie  Cpnstantjtne 

Nicky  . . Juliette  Greco 

Cathy  . . . Tania  Constantine 

Lucienne  . Jacqueline  Venutra 

Dancer  . .’..Michele  Philippe 

Carlo . . . . . Folco  Lulli 


Shake,  Rattle  and  Rock! 


Strictly  for  rock  ’n’  roll  trade; 
good  returns  Indicated. 

Hollywood,  Jan.  15. 

American-International  release  of  a 
James  H.  Nicholson  production.  Stars 
Touch  Connors,  Lisa  Gaye,  Sterling  Hol¬ 
loway;  features  Fats  Domino,  Joe  Turiier, 
Choker  Campbell  &•  band,  .  Tommy 
Charles,  Annua  Ray,  Raymond  Hatton, 
Douglass  Dumbrille,  Paul  Dubov,  Clar¬ 
ence  Kolb,  Margaret  Dumont;  Directed 
by  Edward  L.  Calm.  Story-screenplay, 
Lou  RusQff;  camera,  Frederick  E.  West; 
.editor,  Robert  S.  Eisen;  music,  Alexander 
Courage.  Reviewed  Jan.  9,  '57,  Running 
time,  74  MINS. 

Fats  Domino  . . ...  Fats  Domino 

Joe  Turner  . Joe  Turner 

June  . Lisa  Gaye 

Garry  . . .  Touch  Connors' 

Axe  . Sterling  Holloway 

Horace  .  Raymond  Hatton 

Eustace  .  Douglas  Dumbrille 

Georgianna  . . .  Margaret  Dumont 

Tommy  Charles . -.  Tommy  Charles 

Annita  Ray  . . .  Annita  Ray 

Bugsy  .  Paul  Dubov 

Nick  .  Eddie  Kafafian 

Judge  .  Clarence  Kolb 

Hiram  .  Percy  Helton 

Choker  Campbell . Choker  CamDbell 

Bentley  .  Charles  Evans 

Director  . Frank  Jenks 

Armstrong  . .  Pierre  Watkln 

Police  Captain  . .  Joe  Devlin 

Eddie  . ....  Jimmy  Pickford 

Nancy  *. .  Nancy  Kilgas 

Helen  .  Giovanna  Fiorino 

Aloysius  .  Leon  Tyler 

Pat  .  Patricia  Gregory 


For  the  rock  ’n’  roll  crowd  this 
light  entry  should  show  good  re¬ 
sponse.  Footage  is  spotted  with 
such  recording  artists  as  Fats 
Domino  and  Joe  Turner  for  potent 
exploitation,  and  the  beat  is  effec¬ 
tively  taught  in  half  a  dozen  num¬ 
bers  .well  presented.  Film  fits 
handily  into  the  current  r-r  craze, 
and  comes  up  with  a  stpry  to  suit. 

The  Lou  Rusoff  script  Centers  on 
Touch  Connors,  a  television  per¬ 
sonality  who  is  trying  to  help  un- 
derpriviliged  kids  by  setting  up  a 
center  for  thegi,  where  rock  ’n’  roll 
music  and  dancing  is  their  meat.  A 
small  group  of  reformers  claim  this 
type  of  music  is  harmful  and  con¬ 
tributes  to  juve  delinquency.  'It’s 
left  to  the  public  to  decide,  via  a 
tv  program  in  which  court  is  set  up 
and  both  sides-  present  their  case. 

On  the  musical  end,  Fats,  backed 
by  his  combo,  warbles  three  songs, 
including  “I’m  in  Love  Again,” 
“Ain’t  It  a  Shame”  and  “Honey 
Chile.”  Turner  comes  up  with 
Feelin’  Happy”  and  “Lipstick, 
Powder  and  Paint,”  backed  by 
Choker  Campbell  and  His  Band. 
Tommy  Charles  and  Annita  Ray 
sing  “Sweet  Love  on  My  Mind”  and 
“Rockin’  on  Saturday  Night,” 
respectively. 

Edward  L.  Cahn  keeps  action 
lively  in  his  direction  of  the  James 
H.  Nicholson  production,  hitting  a 
hepcat  chord  right  down  devotees’ 
alley.  Connors  makes  a  good  impres¬ 
sion  as  the  deejay,  Lisa  Gaye  is  in 
briefly  for  romance  and  Sterling 
Holloway  a  talkative  jive  character, 
Douglass  Dumbrille  heads  the  re- 


Eddie  Constantine’s  toughguy 
career  in  films  here,  which  has 
made  this  American  one  of  the  top 
b.o.  stars,  gets  widened'  this  time 
via  C’Scope  and  color.  However, 
this  seems  to  slow  up  the  usual  ac¬ 
tivities,  thereby  cutting,  down  some 
of  the  fisticuffs.  Obvious  storyline 


make  this  seem  best  for  U.  S. 
dualer  situations  despite  its  color¬ 
ful  Riyiera  backgrounding.  It  looks 
to  do  well  locally. 

Here,  Constantine  is  a  perfume 
manufacturer  pulled  into  adven¬ 
ture  by  the  kidnapping  of  his 
adopted  daughter  by  a  dope  ring. 
He  calmly  trots  through  a  series 
of  mishaps,  with  a  beauteous 
shopkeeper-  fence  (who  covets 
him),  a  group  of  gangsters  he  quite 
easily  tames  and  the  final  chase 
'before  he  gets  back  the  little  girl. 

Director  Raoul  Andre  lacks  flair, 
for  the  breeziness  needed  for  this 
type  picture.  Constantine  portrays 
his  usual  tough  character  pitted 
against  the  unlawful  element  and 
moves  easily  through  this  simple- 
simon.  A  bevy  of  lookers  help  in 
supporting  bits.  Technical  credits 
are  good.  "Constantine  and  his 
daughter  Tania  work  in  a  capsule 
rendering  of  their  bestseller  disk 
which  ^happens  to  be  the  title  of 
this  pic.  Film  has  general  enter¬ 
tainment  values  for  possible  duaLJ 
spots  in  America. 


;  ’  Continued  from  pare  3 


much  larger  a  segment  of  the  pop¬ 
ulation  than  is  suspected,  is  Brit¬ 
ain’s  Capt.  Ian  Maxwell,  whose 
professional  roots  are  in  book  pub¬ 
lishing,  He  has  formed  Festival 
Productions  Inc.  which  will  dis¬ 
tribute  undiluted  “art”  cinemas. 

Maxwell,  who  runs  the  British 
Book  Centre  in  N.  Y.  and  also  pub¬ 
lishes  a  series  of  scientific  mags 
in  Britain,  has  his  own  production 
company,  Harmony  Films,  which 
has  an  ambitious  program.  How¬ 
ever,  he  plans  to  throw  his  releas¬ 
ing  org  open  to  suitable  films  from 
other  producers. 

Bernie  Jacon,  formerly,  sales.,  top¬ 
per  for  IFE  Releasing  Corp.,  is 
named  sales  head  for  Festival 
which  plans  to  have  five  exchanges 
around  the  country.  Jacon  had 
prior  experience  with  pictures  of 
this  type,  notably  with  “Aida,” 
which  sold  widely. 

Festival’s  first 1  release  is  “Don 
Giovanni,”  lensed  in  color  in  Salz¬ 
burg.  In  the  can,  too,  is  a  two-hour 
ballet  program  comprising  “Gis¬ 
elle”  and'  a  35  minute  dance '“cock- 


aiid  lack  of  more  robust  Pacing  hail.”  Film  features  the  Russian 


les  Aventures  De  Till 
L’Espiegle 

(FRENCH-EAST  GERMAN) 
(Color) 

-Paris,  Jan,  9. 

Cinedis  release  of  Arlane-DEFA  pro¬ 
duction.  Stars  Gerard  PhUipe;  features 
Nicole  Berger,  Jean  Vllar,  Jean  Carmet, 
Fernand  Ledoux,  Robert  Porte,  Fran* 

coise  Fabian.  Directed  by  PhUipe.  Screen¬ 

play,  Rene  Wheeler,  Rette  Barjavel, 
Philipe  from  novel  by  Charles  De  Coster; 
camera  (Technicolor).  Christian  Matras; 
editor,  Claude  Nicole;  music,  Georges 
Auric;  art  director,  Barsacq.  At  Berlitz, 
Paris.  Running  time.  90  MINS. 

TUI  . .Y. .  Gerard  Philipe 

Nell  .  . . Nicole  Berger. 

Lamme  . . . .  Jean  Carmet 

Father  . Fernand  Ledoux 

Albe  . . .  Jean  VUar 

CastUle  . . .  Robert  Porte 

Countess  . Francoise  Fabian 

Cardinal  .* . .  Jean  Debucourt 


The  16th  Century  Flemish  folk 
hero  Till  Eulenspiegel,  who  helped 
chase  the  occupying  Spanish  from 
his  country,  is  the  subject  of  this 
costume  adventure  opqs.  Reminis¬ 
cent  of  “Fanfan  La  Tulipe,”  via  its 
naive  hero  wh6  is  the  scourge  of 
the  oppressors,  this  lacks  the  sus¬ 
tained  movement  of  the  former  if 
having  color  and  costumes.  Not 
for  arty  spots,  the  light  tempo  and 
entertainment  values  could  make 
this  a  possibility  for  more*  general 
U.  S.  ^situations  with  the  Philipe 
name  a  probable  plus.  But  this 
needs  plenty  of  selling. 

A  prankish  youth  takes  on  the 
task  of  creating  a  liberating  force 
for  his  country  when  his  father  Is 
burned  at  the  stake  by  the  Inqui¬ 
sition.  Playing  a  fool,  he  insinu¬ 
ates  himself  into  the  court  and 
joins  forces  with  one  of  the  un¬ 
yielding  Flemish  noblemen.  Then 
follow  a  series  of  adventures  in 
fighting  the  Spanish  with  comedy 
values  uppermost. 

Filied->with  various  situations 
this  remains  sketchy,  with  the 
vague  love  story  just  a  cloak  for 
the  many  adventures-making  up 
the  pic.  Ice  skating  rebels  knock¬ 
ing  the  Spanish  about  on  the  ice, 
chases  and*  slapstick  tactics  are  the 
film’s  main  trumps.  However,  it 
is  a  pleasant  film  and  Philipe,  as 
star  and  director,  gives0this  filmic 
form  if  still  lacking  something. 

Supporting  cast  is  well  chosen, 
and  heavy  production  values  help 
gloss  over  the  slow  spots.  Pic 
should  pay  off  on  the  Continent.  It 
could  lend  itself  to  dubbing  for 
the  U.  S.  Film  has  East  German 
money  in  it  for  the  Eastern  rights 
to  the  pic,  but  there  is  no  propa¬ 
ganda  imbedded  in  this  except  for 
the  church  heavies.  Technicolor  is 
well  hued  and  sets  and  costumes 
also  help  while  technical  credits 
are  topnotch.  Mosk. 


Bolshoi  Ballet  in  its  Royal  Per¬ 
formance  at  Co  vent  Garden,  Lon¬ 
don,  attended  by  Queen  Elizabeth. 

Maxwell  plans  to  shoot  an  opera 
with  Maria  Callas  at  La  Scala, 
Milan;  the  “Sleeping  Beauty”  bal¬ 
let  danced,  by  the  Sadlers  Wells 
troupe  starring  Margot  Fontaiije;  a 
Gilbert  &  Sullivan  operetta  with 
the  D’Oyle  Carte  company  per¬ 
forming  and’  others.  Specifically, 
he  has  been  in  negotiation  with 
the  Royal  Siamese  Ballet  to  allow 
one  of  its  performances  to  be 
filmed.  ... 

Maxwell’s  production  plans  call 
for  five  productions  a  year,  all  of 
them  reeprded  by  the  cameras  ex¬ 
actly  as  they  are  performed  on 
stage.  “I  do  not  pretend  to  offer 
anything  but  a  faithful  reproduc¬ 
tion  of  a  performance,”  he  said. 
“I  aim  to  cater  to  the  10%  of  the 
people  in  the  States  who  buy  clas¬ 
sical  records,  like  the  dance  and 
go  to  concerts  arid  .other  classical 
performances.  We’ve  tested  the 
market  and  we  know  there  is  a 
strong  interest.” 

Maxwell  isn’t  the  only  one  in  the 
field,  though  ho  appears  to  be  the 
most;  specialized.  Opera  particu¬ 
larly  has  begun  to  be  of  interest 
to  the  indies  since  “Aida”  and 
“Madame  Butterfly”  racked  up  a 
respectable  gross.  “Red  Shoes” 
success  still  is  echoing  in  the  minds 
of  those  who  think  balletomanes 
can  be  attracted  to  theatres  via  the 
right  offerings. 

A1  Schwalberg’s  Artist  Produc¬ 
ers  Associates  has  a  number  of 
filmed  operas — “Verdi,”  “Barber  of 
Seville”  and  “Remember'My  Love” 
(Die  Fledermaus)— which  it  is  put¬ 
ting  into  release. 

Philippo  del  Guidice  in  Italy,  In 
cooperation  with  Sidney  Kaufman 
of  Grand  Prize  Films,  N.  Y.,  has 
skedded  the  filming  at  the  La 
Scala,  Milan,  of  “Traviata”  with 
Callas.  It’ll  roll  in  May,  with  the 
U.  S.  market  very  much  in  mind. 

Maxwell’s  “Don  Giovanni,”  di¬ 
rected  by  Paul  Czinner,  had  a  one- 
night  stand  at  Carnegie  Hall,  N.  Y., 
and  played  a  week  at  the  Academy 
of  Music  in  Brooklyn.  It’s  current 
at  the  Baronet  Theatre,  N.  Y.,  and 
doing  well,  even  though — as  Max¬ 
well  put .  it — “We  actually  came 
back  with  warmed-over  stuff.”  ^ 

He  intends  to  sell  his  art  films  | 
in  packages,  with  exhibs  asked  to 
book  a  series.  What  helps  in  the 
production  of  such  pictures  is  that 
the  cost  isn’t  exorbitant,  and  the 
foreign  market  is  a  strong  poten¬ 
tial.  On  “Giselle,”  which  cost 
$320,000,  Maxwell  figured  he’d 
have  to  get  back  about  50%  from 
the  U.  S.  and  the  rest  from  abroad. 
“Giovanni”  was  brought  in  under 
$100,000. 

Two  years  ago,  20th-Fox  made  a 
series  of  art  shorts  oh  great  paint¬ 
ings  in  European  museums.  The 
late  Boris  Vermont  produced  to 
critical  kudos,  but  they  had  tough 
sledding  in  the  U.  S.,  doing  com¬ 
paratively  a  lot  better  abroad. 

Maxwell  and  others  feel  that 
American  exhibs  today  are  more 
inclined  to  give  the  experimental 
film  a  break.  He  proves  it  via  his 
“Don  Giovanni”  bookings  in  Knox¬ 
ville,  Washington,  Kansas  City,  At¬ 
lanta,  etc.  Jacon  estimated  Mon¬ 
day  (14)  that  opera  film  should  get 
a  minimum  of  500  bookings. 

“The  American  companies  aren’t 
catering  to  the  segment  of  the  pub¬ 
lic  that  is  interested  in  art*  Max¬ 
well  opined,’  “I  am  confident  there 
is  a  definite"  niche  for  that,  sort  of 


entertainment.”  His  stress,  as  it 
Ja con’s,  Is  on  the  need  for  spe¬ 
cialized  and  careful  handling  down 
the  i  line.  “We  are  trying  to  in¬ 
augurate  something  new,,  to  break 
out  of  the  usual  rut,”  Maxwell  ob¬ 
served. 

The  Maxwell  productions  are 
lensed  directly  off  the  stage,  with 
the  minimum  camera  movements 
to  retain  the  absolute  essence  of 
the  presentation.  For  “Giselle,” 
sound  was  recorded  during  the  ac¬ 
tual  performance.  Footage  was 
shot  at  night, jifter  the  Royal  show. 


RKO’s  Reireal 

5=^5  Continued  from-  page  3 

had  been  in  the  talking  stage  for 
months  but  finally  collapsed.  O’Neil 
had  his  scouts  out  to  various  other 
companies  until  the  gettogether 
with  U  appeared  to  be  materializ¬ 
ing. 

It’s  believed  the  arrangement 
will  provide  U  with  a  cut  of  a 
minimum  of  20%  -on  the  R&O 
films’  domestic  rentals.  Percentage  , 
could  go  higher  on  a  formula  basis. 
Milton  Rackmil,  U  prez,  and  Alfred 
Daff,  exec  v.p.,  are  said  to  have 
it  figured  that  the  tieup  is  a  good 
one  for  the  reason  no  production 
money  will  need  be  risked  and  U 
can  pick  up  some  choice  films  to 
holster  its  own  releasing  schedule. . 

Remaining  to  be  clarified  is  the 
matter  of  who  among  the  princi¬ 
pals  at  RKO  will  remain,  with 
chief  trade  interest  focusing  on 
president  Daniel  T.  O’Shea,  pro¬ 
duction  chief  William  Dozier,  both 
of  whom  left  important  berths  at 
CBS-TV  to  join  O’Neil,  and  Walter 
Branson,  worldwide  distribution 
chief. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  the  tim¬ 
ing  of  the  takeover  of  RKO  from 
Hughes  militated  against  the 
chances  for  O’Neil,  O’Shea  and 


RKO’«  U  Terms 

Information  from  Coast 
sources  this  week  had  it  that 
RKO  rind  Universal  have  orally 
agreed  to  terms  under  which 
U  will  take  over  RKO’s  do¬ 
mestic  distribution  and  the 
deal  is  now  being  reduced  td 
contract  form.  U,  it  was  said, 
will  collect  17Vfc%  of  the  rent¬ 
als  as  distribution  fee  until 
RKO’s  production  costs  are  rev 
couped  and  thereafter  the  U 
share  scales  upward. 

The  Independent  producers 
aligned  with  RKO  will  receive 
the  same  terms  from  U  as 
called  for  under  their  RKO 
contracts,  however. 


Dozier.  Other  companies  have  been 
running  into  problems  hut  at  legist 
had  the  fruits  of  years  of  normal 
operation  to  fall  back  upon  as  a 
cushion.  The  lot  was  frequently 
idle  under  Hughes  and  talent  and 
story  properties  were  at  a  low 
point.  Although  the  physical  facil¬ 
ities  were  there,  it  was  like  or¬ 
ganizing  a  new  production  opera¬ 
tion. 

The*  setbacks  included  an  an¬ 
nounced  deal  with  David  O.  Selz- 
nick  to  establish  his  own  independ¬ 
ent  unit  at  Pathe.  This  fell  apart.  x 
Company  committed  itself  to  a  $2,- 
000,000  advance  for  foreign  rights 
to  “Oklahoma”  plus  another  $1  ,- 
000,000  if  called  Upon  to  do  so.  All 
this  against  a  distribution  percent¬ 
age  'hut  “Oklahoma”  is  proving  a 
boxoffice  disappointment  abroad. 
Also,.  RKO  went  high  on  the  budget 
for  “Bundle  of  Joy,”  which  recent¬ 
ly  moved  into  domestic  release; 
overseas  prospects  for  this  Eddie 
Fisher-Debbie  Reynolds  entry  are 
not  regarded  as  too  bright. 

What  the  distant  future  holds  is 
anybody’s  guess,  particularly  as 
concerning  the  foreign  department. 
For  a  company  to  maintain  an 
overseas  operation  without  a  do¬ 
mestic  counterpart  would  be  with¬ 
out  precedent. 


Frels  Circuit's  15th  Unit  . 

Victoria,  Tex.,  Jan.  15. 

Frels  Circuit  has  started  con¬ 
struction  here  of  a  900-car  drive- 
in  theatre  to  he  called  the  Lone 
Tree,  per  Doyle  Oliver,  manager 
here  for  the  circuit. 

Plans  permit  expansion  of  the 
ozoner  to  1,800  cars.  It  will  be  the 
fifth  Frels  circuit  theatre  here  and 
the  15th  in  the  overall  circuit  op-* 
erations. 
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‘WIND'  S0CKER00  18G, 
BUFF.;  TEN  C’S’  30G 

Buffalo,  Jan.  15. 
Downtown  sector  is  nearly  100% 
holdover,  and  extended-run  this 
stanza.  Lone  newcomer  is  “Written 
On  Wind,”  terrific  at  the  Lafayette. 
Many  of  Iongruns  are  feeling  the 
strain  currently.  “Baby  Doll”  is 
only  fair  at  Center  while  “Wrong 
Man”  shapes  barely  passable  at 
Paramount  in  second  round.  “Ten 
Commandments”  is  rated  potent  in 
fourth  session  at  the  Century. 

Estimates  for  This  Week 
Buffalo  (Loew)  (3,000;  90-$1.25) 
“Teahouse  of  August  Moon” 
(M-G)  (3d  wk).  Fine  $13,000  in  10 
days.  Last  week,  $16,200. 

Paramount  (Par)  (3,000;  50-80)— 
“Wrong  Man”  (WB)  and  “Black 
Whip”  (20th)  (2d  Wk).  Oke  $8,500 
for  6  days.  Last  week,  $13,300. 

Center  (Par)  (2,000;  50-80)  -r 
“Baby  Doll”  (WB)  (2d  Wk).  Fair 
$9,000.  Last  week,  $20,000.  « 

Lafayette  (Basil)  (3,000;  50-80)— 
“Written  on  Wind”  (U)  and  “Show¬ 
down  at  Abilene”  (U).  SockerOo 
$18,000.  Last  week,  “Can’t  Run 
Av/ay  From  It”  (Col)  and  “Last 
Man  To  Hang”  (Col),  $12,500. 

Century  (Buhawk)  (3,000;  $1.25- 
$2.50)  —  “Ten  Commandments” 
(Par)  (4th  wk).  Potent  $30,000. 
Last  week,  $29,500. 

Teck  (Cinema  Products)  (1,200; 
$1.20-$2.40)  —  “Seven  Wonders  of 
World”  (Cinerama)  (20th  wk). 
Sturdy  $9,000.  Last  week,  $8,700. 


BROADWAY 

(Continued  from  page  9) 
hold  until  Jan.  31  with  “Girl  Can’t 
Help  It”  (20th)  due  in  Feb.  1.  ' 

State  (Loew)  (3,450;  78-$1.75) — 
“Slander”  (M-G).  Due  ^  in  today 
,  (Wed.),  In  ahead,  “Hollywood  or 
fBust”  (Par)  (4th  wk-4  days),  was 
okay  $10,000  or  close.  Third  week 
was  $21,000,  for  a  very  solid  ex¬ 
tended-fun. 

Sutton  (R&B)  (561;  95-$1.75)— 
“Great  Man”  (U>  (3d  wk).  Second 
week  ended  Monday  (14)  was 
mighty  $18,500.  First  session  hit 
$22,000,  beut  here  except  “Moby 
Dick”  (WB)  which  .was  on  upped 

.  Trans-Lux  52d  St.  (T-L)  1540;  $1- 
$1.50)— “La  Strada”  (T-L)  (27th 
wk).  The  26th  frame  concluded 
Sunday  (13)  was  amazing  $13,000. 
The  25th  week  was  terrific  $14,500, 
awards  plus  -  special  bally  giving 
this  new  b.o.  punch. 

Victoria  (City  Inv.)  (1,060;  50-$2) 
—“Baby  Doll”-  (WB)  (5th  wk). 
Fourth  stahza  finished  last  night 
(Tues.)  was  great  $37,000  or  near. 
Third  was  $44,000,  after  record 
$61,800  in  second. 

Warner  (Cinerama  Prod.)  (1,600; 
$1.20-$3.50) — “Seven  Wonders  of 
World”  (Cinerama)  (41st  wk).  The 
40th  round  ended  Saturday  (12) 
was  great  $39,000.  The  39th  week 
was  $43,800.  Continues  on. 

‘Moon’  Great  15G  Tops 
Denver;  ‘Wind’  Sock  14G 

Denver,  Jan.  15. 


SAN  FRANCISCO 

(Continued  from  page  8) 
wk).  Shaping  to  $3,100.  Last  week, 
$3,400. 

Clay  (Rosener)  (400;  $1)— “Kid 
For  Two  Farthings”  (Indie)  (3d 
wk).  Holding  on  at  $2,500.  Last 
week,  $3,100. 

Vogue  (S.F.  Theatres)  (377;  $1)— 
“La  Strada”  (T-L)  (19th  wk).  Hold¬ 
ing  at  nice  $1,600.  Last  week, 
same. 

Bridge  (Schwarz)  (396;  $1-$1.25) 
— “Magic  Fire”  (Indie).  Fair  $2,000. 
Last  week,  “Phantom  Horse”  (In¬ 
die)  (2d  wk),  $1,500. 

Coronet  (United  California) 
(1,250;  $1.50 -$3.75)  —  “Around 

World  in  80  Days”  (UA)  (3d  wk). 
Huge  $25,000.  Last  week,  $26,000. 

Rio  f Schwarz)  (397;  $1)— “Illicit 
Interlude”  (Indie)  and  “The  Bed” 
(Indie).  Okay  $1,700.  Last  \Veek, 
“Ballet  Romeo  and  Juliet”  (Indie) 
and  “Grasshopper”  (Indie)  (3d  wk). 
$1,500. 


KANSAS  CITY 

(Continued  from  page  9) 

— “Teahouse”  (M-G)  (3d  wk).  Mod¬ 
erate  $6,500.  Last  week,  $13,000, 

Missouri  (SW)  (1,194;  $1.20-$2) 
- — “This  Is  Cinerama”  (Cinerama) 
(31st  wk).  Starting  to  wane  but 
$9,000  is  still  nice.  Last  week, 
$10,000. 

Paramount  (Tri-States)  (1,900; 

75-90) - “Baby  Doll”  (WB).  Great 

$12,000;  holds.  Last  week,  5‘Holly- 
wood  or  Bust”  (Par)  (3d  wk), 
$5,000. 

Rockhill  (Little  Art  Theatres) 
(750;  75-90 — "Golden  Demon”  (In¬ 
die).  Fair  $1,000;  stays.  Last  week, 
“Papa,  Mamma,  Maid,  I”  (Indie) 
(2d  wk),  $800. 

Roxy  (Durwood)  (879;  75-90) — 
“Bundle  of  Joy”  (RKO)  (4th  wk). 
Thin  $2,500  in  6  days. 

Uptown  (Fox  Midwest)  (2,043;  75- 
90) — “Anastasia”  (20th)  (3d  wk). 
Oke  $5,500.  Last  week,  $8,000. 


The  ma1'  who 
upstages 
Hollywood 
stars! 

His  list  of  clients  reads  like  a 
show  business  Who's  Who — 
Jajrie  Mansfield,  Cole  Porter, 
Sophie  Tucker,  etc.!  Now,  read 
about  zany  agent  Irving  Lazar, 
who  brings  giant  studios  tcf 
their  knees  and  leads  a  life 
that  makes  madcap  actors 
seem  tame!  Don’t  miss  He 
Digs  Hollywood  Gold  in  this 
week’s  issue  of  The  SATUR¬ 
DAY  EVENING  POST! 


“Teahouse  of  August  Moon”  is 
topping  the  city  currently,  with  a 
lofty  take  in  third  week  at  the 
Orpheum.  “Written  on  Wind”  is 
only  a  step  Ufehind  with  a  great  sec¬ 
ond  stanza  at  the  Paramount.  Both 
are  holding  again.  “Anastasia”  is 
fancy  in  third  round  at  Centre  and 
continues.  “Oklahoma”  looks  good 
in  13th  week  and  holds  on. 

Estimates  for  This  Week 
Aladdin  (Fox)  (1,400;  70-90)— 
“Everything  But  Truth”  (U).  Fair 
$4,000.  Last  week,  “Silent  World” 
(Col)  (3d  wk),  $4,000. 

Centre  (Fox)  (1,247;  70-$L25)— 
“Anastasia”  (20th)  (3d  wk).  Fancy 
$12,000.-  Stays  on.  Last  week, 
$16,000. 

Denham  (Cockrill)  (1,750;  70-90) 
— “Hollywood  or  Bust”  (Par)  (4th 
wk).  Fair  $5,800.  Last  week,  $9,000. 

Denver  (Fox)  (2,525;  70-90) — 
“Zarak”  (Col)  and  “Odongo”  CCol). 
Okay  $12,000.  Last  week,  “Baby 
Doll”  (WB)  (2d  wk),  $10,000.  ' 

Esquire  (Fox)  (742;  70-90) — 

“Bullfight”  (Janus)  and  “White 
Sheik”  (Janus).  Good  $2,500.  Last 
week,  on  reissues. 

Orpheum  (RKQ)  (2,600;  70-$1.25) 
— “Teahouse  August  Moon”  (M-G) 
(3d  wk).  Trim  $15,000.  Continues. 
Last  week,  $24,000/- 
Paramount  (Wolfberg)  (2,200;  70- 
90) — “Written  on  Wind”  (2d  wk). 
Great  $14,000  or  over.  Holding. 
Last  week,  $20,000. 

Tabor  (Fox)  (930;  $1.25-$2)— 
“Oklahoma”  (Magna)  (13th  wk). 
Good  $7,500.  Stays  on.  Last  week, 
$8,000. 


‘Doll’  Fancy  $15,000, 
Cleve.;  ‘Rock’  Hep  20G 

Cleveland,  Jan.  15. 

Hot  action  is  being  drummed  up 
by  nearly  every  key  house  here, 
surpassing  January  b.o.  records  of 
the  last  few  years.  Only  new  combo 
is  “Don’t  Knock  the  Rock”  and 
“Rumble  On  Docks,”  rocking  up 
a  rousing  total  for  Hipp.  “Baby 
Doll”  continues  to  be  the  Allen’s 
No.  1  blockbuster  of  season  In  third 
round.  Stillman’s  third  stanza  for 
“Teahouse  of  August  Moon”  looks 
neat.  “King  and  Four  Queens”  is 
fairish  on  second  lap  at  State. 
Estimates  for  This  Week 

Allen  (3,000;  75-$1.25)  —  “Baby 
Doll”  (WB)  (3d  wk).  Fine  $15,000. 
Last  week,  $25,000. 

Hipp  (Telem’t)  (3,700;  75-$l)  — 
“Don’t  Knock,  Rock”  (Colj  and 
“Rumble  on  Docks”  (Col).  Stout 
$20,000.  Last  Week,  “Bundle  of 
Joy”  (RKO)  (2d  wk),  $12,000. 

Ohio  (Loew)  (1,244;  $1.25-$2.50) 
—“Ten  Commandments”  (Par)  (9th 
wk).  Whopping  $20,000  after  $35,- 
000  last  frame. 

Palace  (S-W)  (1,485;  $1.25-$2.40) 
— “This  is  Cinerama”  (Cinerama) 
(9th  wk).  Excellent  $23,000  after 
$38,500  last  week. 

State  (Loew)  (3,500;  70-90)  — 
“King  and  4  Queens”  (UA)  (2d  wk). 
Fair  $9,000  in  10  days.  Last  week, 
big  $20,000. 

Stillman  (Loew)  (2,700;  75-$1.25) 
—  “Teahouse  of  August  Moon” 
(M-G)  (3d  wk).  Neat  $10,000  after 
sock  $22,000  last  week. 
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WOK  $4,500  h 
Otnalu;  ‘Writiei’  $9,000 

Omaha,  Jan.  15. 

Snow  and  cold  temperatures 
clobbered-  the  weekend  trade  here; 
hence,  biz  is  lagging  at  downtown 
first-runs  this  session.  Of  the  new¬ 
comers,  “Zarak”  is  okay  at  the 
Brandeis  while  “Written  on  Wind” 
is  on  the  fair  side  at  the  OrphCujn. 
“Rock  Pretty  Baby”  is  slumping 
sharply  in  its  second  week  at  the 
Omaha  but  still  fairish.  “Teahouse 
of  August  Moon”  is  bright  at  the 
State  in  second  round. 

'V  Estimates, for  This  Week  . 

Brandeis  (RKO)  .(1,000;  75-90)— 
“Zarak”  (Col)  and  “Dakota  Inci¬ 
dent”  (Rep).  Okay  $4,500.  Last 
week.  “Bundle  of  Joy”  (RKO)  and 
|  “Man-  in  Vault”  (RKO)  (2d  wk), 
$5,500. 

.  Omaha  (Tristates)  (2,000;  75-90) 
— “Rock  Pretty  Baby”  (U)  and 
“Calling  Homicide”  (AAV  <2d  wk). 
Fair  $4,500  after  $8,500  bow  that 
was  aided  by  in-person  stints  of 
John  Saxton  and  Sue  George. 

Orpheum  (Tristates)  (2,890;  75- 
90)=— “Written .  on  Wind”  (U).  Fair 
$9,000  .  or  near.  Last  week,  “Okla¬ 
homa”  (20th)  (2d  wk),  ,$11,500  for 
nine  days  at  90c-$1.25  scale. 

State  (Goldberg).  (860;  90-$1.25) 
^-“Teahouse  of  August  Moon” 
(M-G)  (2d  wk).  Big  $6,5Q0.  Last 
week,  $12,800,  including  a  midnight 
show  at  $2  per. 


WASHINGTON 

(Continued  from  page  9) 
for  a  single  performance.  ,  Last 
week,  Big  18,000. 

Columbia  (Loew)  (1,174;  80- 

$1.25)— “Girl  Can’t  Help  It”  (20th) 
(3d  wk).  Oke  $6,000  after  solid 
$9,000. 

Keith's  (RKO)  (1,859;  $1.25- 

$2.75/  “Ten  Commandments” 
(Par)  (9th  wk).  Firm  $14,000  after 
$17,000,  and  stays  on. 

Metropolitan  (SW)  (1,490;  90- 
$1.25— “Baby  Doll”  (WB)  3d  wk). 
Sock  $10,000.  Last  week,  $13,700. 

Palace  (Loew)  (2,360;  90-$1.50)— 
“Teahouse  of  August  Moon”  (M-G) 
(4th  wk).  Cheerful  $14,000  after 
rousing  $19,000  last  week.  Stays 
four  more  days. 

Plaza  (T-L)  (290;  90-$1.35)— 

“Lady  Chatterly’s  Lover”  (Indie) 
(9th  wk).  So-so  $3,000  for  second 
week  in  row. 

Trans-Lux  (T-L)  (600;  80-$1.25) 
—“Zarak”  (Col)  (3d  wk).  .Slim 
$4,000  after  $5,000  last  week. 
Holds  again. 

Uptown  (SW)  (1,100;  $1.20-$2.40) 
— “Oklahoma”  (Magna)  (12th  wk). 
Fancy  $11,000.  Last  week,  $10,800. 

Warner  (SW)  (1,300;  $1.20-$2.40) 
— “Seven  Wonders  of  World” 
(Cinerama)-  (3d  wk).  Very  solid 
$22,000  after  sock  $24,000  last 
week.  Continues. 


ST.  LOUIS 

(Continued  from  page  8) 

(20th)  and  “Beyond  Reasonable 
Doubt”  (RKO),  solid  $18,000. 

Loew's  fLoew)  (3,221;  50-85)  — 
“Julie”  (M-G)  and  “Gun  Man 
Down”  (UA)  (2d  wk).  Good  $3,000 
in  4  days.  Last  week,  full  week, 
nice  $13,000. 

Missouri  (F&M)  <3,500;  51-75)— 
“Girl  Can’t  Help  It”  (20th)  and 
“Beyond  Reasonable  Doubt” 
(RKO).  Opened  today  (Tues.);  Last 
week,  “Written  On  Wind”  (U)  and 
“I’ve  Loved  Before”  (U)  (2d  wk). 
This  week  opened  today.  First  was 
good  $8,000. 

Orpheum  (Loew)  (1,914;  51-85) — 
“Westward  Ho  Wagon”  (BV)  (4th 
wk).  Fine  $7,000  after  $8,000  for 
third. 

Pageant  (St.  L.  Amus.)  (1,000;  90) 
—“Magnificent  Seven”  (Indie)  (2d 
wk).  Oke  $1,500  after  $2,000  initial 
session. 

Richmond  (St.  L.  Amus.)  (400; 
$1.10) — “Magnificent  Seven”  (In¬ 
die)  (2d  wk).  Neat  $2,000  following 
$2,500  teeoff. 

St.  Louis  (St.  L.  Amus.)  (4,000; 
90-$1.25)— “Anastasia”  (20th)  (2d 
wk).  Big  $18,000  after  $23,000  in 
first  frame. 

Shady  Oak  (St.  L.  Amus.)  (800; 
$1.10)  —  “Oedipus  Rex”  (Indie). 
Fancy  $3,000.  Last  week.  “Secrets 
of  Life”  (BV)  (3d  wk),  $2,500. 


CHICAGO 

(Continued  from  page  9) 
Potent  $37,000.  Last  week,  “Holly¬ 
wood  or  Bust”  (Par)  (3d  wk), 
$30,000. 

Surf  (H&E  Balaban)  (685;  $1.25) 
— “Silent  World”  (Col)  (3d  wk). 
Stout  $6,000.  Last  week  $7,300. 

United  Artists  (B&K)  (1,700;  98- 
$1.50)— “Written  on  Wind”  (U)  (3d 
wk).  Lively  $12,000.  Last  week, 
$17,000. 

Woods  (Essaness)  (1,206;  90- 

$1.50)  — •  “Teahouse  of  August 
Moon”  (M-G)  (8th  wk).  Lively 
$18,000.  Last  week,  $22,500. 

World  (Indie)  (600;  90)— “La 
Strada”  (T-L  (3d  wk).  Fine  $4,500. 
Last  week.  $5,500. 

Ziegfeld  (Davis)  (430;  $1.25)  — 
'Only  French  Can”  (UMPO)  (3d 
wk).  Standard  $3,000.  Last  week, 
$5,300. 


I  LOS  ANGELES  v. 

|  (Continued  from  page  8) 
wk).  Slow  $4,800.  Last  week, 

.  $7,000. 

I  Warner  Downtown,  New  Fox, 
Uptown  (SW-FWC)  (1,757;  965;  1,- 
715;  80-$1.50)— “Giant”  (WB)  (3d 
wk).  Medium  $21,000.  Last  week, 
$35,300. 


Carthay  •  (FWC)  (1,138;  $1.75- 
$3.50)— “Around  World  80  Days” 
(UA)  (4th  wk).  Steady  $25,000  plus. 
Last  wfcek,  $25,100. 

Four  Star  (UATC)  (868;  $1.25- 
$1.80)  —  “Rainmaker”  (Par)  (4th 
wk).  Neat  $6,200.  Last  week,  $6,500. 

Egyptian  (UATC)  (1,503;  $1.25- 
$180)— “Bundle  Joy”  (RKO)  (4th 
wk).  Mild  $5,300.  Last  week, 
$6,800.  , 


-Fox  Wilshire  (FWC)  (2,296;  $1,25- 
$1.75)— “King,  Four  Queens”  (UA) 
(4th  wk).  Slow  $6,000.  Last  week, 
$6,800. 


Fine  Arts  (FWC)  (631;  $1.25- 
$1.50)— “Secrets  of  Life”  (BV)  (5th 
wk).  Thin  $2,000  in  4  days.  Last 
week,  $2,800. 


Pantages  (RKO)  (2,812;  $1.10- 
$1.75)— “Teahouse  August  Moon” 
(M-G)  (8th  wk).  Good  $14,500.  Last 
week,  $17,000. 


ocvciiy  AQW  ) 

$1.50 -$3.30)  —  “Teh  Command¬ 
ments”  •  (Par)  (9th  wk).  Steady 
$22,000.  Last  week,  $22,400. 


Warner  Hollywood  (Sty)  (1,384; 
$1.20-$2.65)  —  “Cinerama  Holiday” 
(Cinerama)  (62d  wk).  Into  current 
frame  Sunday  (13)  after  okay  $17,-’ 
100  last  week. 


‘BUNDLE’ BANGUP  9G, 
PROV.; ‘DOLL’ BIG  8G 

Providence,  Jan.  15. 

State’s  “Nightfall”  arid  Albee’s 
“Bundle  of  Joy”  lead  the  first-runs 
hereabouts  this  week  in  actual 
coin.  But  “Baby  Doll”  is  the  big 
outstanding  grosser  in  second 
week  at  .  Majestic.  It  ran  into  cen¬ 
sorship  which  finally  was  solved 
by  blacking-out  “objectionable 
scenes.  Strand  is  good  with  “The 
Silent  World.” 

Estimates  for  This  Week 

Albee  (RKO)  (2,200;  65-80)— 
“Bundle  of  Joy’<  (RKO)  and  “Call¬ 
ing  Homicide”  (AA).  Fine  $9,000. 
Last  week,'  “Written  On  Wind” 
(U)  and  “Man  in  Vault”  (RKO), 
$15,000. 

Majestic  (Fay)  (2,200:  65-90) — 
,“Baby  Doll”  (WB)  (2d  wk).  Packed 
them  in  following  frontpage 
breaks  over  censorship  with  socko 
$15,000  opening  week.  It  looks  like 
$8,000  iq  second, 

State  (Loew)  (3,200;  65,-80/ — 

“Nightfall”  (Col)  and  “Wicked  as 
They  Come”  (Col).  Sturdy  $9,008. 
Last  week,  “King  and  4  Queens” 
(UA)  and'  “Daniel  Boone  Trail 
Blazer”  (Rep),  $17,000  with  ex¬ 
tended-run. 

Strand  (Silverman)  (2,200;  65-80) 
—“Silent  tyorld”  (Col)  and  “7th 
Cavalry”  (Col).  Nifty  $8,000.  Last 
week,  “Storm  Center”  (Col)  and 
“Odongo”  (Col),  $5,000. 


Bogart 

;  Continued  flrom  pa/re  4  a—, 

“Angels  with  Dirty  Faces,”  “The 
Roaring  Twenties,”  “Bullets  and 
Ballots,”  “Dead  End”  and  “High 
Sierra.”  This  was  a  relatively 
serene  period  in  national  affairs 
and  murder  and  mayhem,  while 
genuinely  a  part  of  that  scene, 
were  not  too  immediate  with  the 
average  theatre  customer.  The 
Bogart  appeal  was  via  a  vicarious 
thrill  for  some,  and  just  the  ex¬ 
citement  of  watching  an  exciting 
character  in  action  for  others. 

In  contrast,  it  was  only  two  years 
ago  that  Bogart  was  again  “typed” 
in  William  Wyler’s  “Desperate 
Hours.”  His  appearance  as  a  pistol- 
toting,  hardened  criminal  drew 
critical  prise  but  the  picture  was 
a  serious  disappointment.  The 
public  had  come  to  have  a  horror 
of  crime,  particularly  in  such  a 
picture  as  “Hours”  where  the  story 
of  an  average  family  held  in  hos¬ 
tage  was  too  close  to  home. 

Bogart  himself  spotted  the 
trend,  back  in  1941.  Violence  in 
actuality  was  no  longer  remote, 
and  the  time  for  its  presentation  on 
the  screen  without  restraint  was 
over.  He  insisted  upon,  and  was 
given,  greater  scope  in  his  charac¬ 
terizations.  He  continued  as  a- 
hard-bitten  and  forceful  personali¬ 
ty  but  a  sense  of  idealism  was  al¬ 
lowed  to  show  through,  as  in  the 
notable  “Casablanca,”  and  a  sim- 
patico  trait  was  revealed  in  “Key 
Largo.”  He  managed  delicately- 
nuanced .  comedy  in  “African 
Queen”  as  the  gin-guzzling  co-lead 
with  Katherine  Hepburn,  a  role 
which  won  him  an  Oscar,  and  he 
got  away  with  playing  a  straight 
business  man  in  “Sabrina  Fair.” 


Brighter  Outlook  For 
Drive-Ins  in  Towns  Of 
Albany  Area;  OK  Some 

Albany,  Jan.  15. 

Reversal  of  the  trend  toward 
curbing  the  construction  of  drive- 
ins  in  suburban  towns  of  the  Al¬ 
bany  area,  started*  recently  when 
Official  Referee  Christopher  J. 
Heffernan  issued  an  injunction  re¬ 
straining  Bethlehem  from  interfer¬ 
ing  with  the  completion  of  an 
ozoner  started  by  Klein ‘Theatres, 
Inc.,  continued  with  the  adoption 
by  the  Brunswick  Town  Board  of 
an  ordinance  repealing  the  ban  it 
voted  last  March. 

In  place  of  it,  the  Board  ap¬ 
proved  another^  which  permits 
drive-ins,  under  specific  conditions, 
and  provides  that  there  be  a  pub¬ 
lic  hearing  before  the  final  plans 
are  sanctioned. 

One  of  the  reasons  given  for  re¬ 
pealing  the  ban  ordinance  was  that 
it  might  not  hold  up  .under  court 
scrutinity.  When  the  Tboard  okayed 
it,  United  Drivte-in  Theatres, <  Inc.# 
had  a  site  under  option  for  an  out¬ 
door  house  in  Brunswick,-  outside 
T^-oy,  and. plans  drawn  for  it.  The 
.corporation,  then  offering  stock  to 
the  public  contended  the  board’* 
thumb-down  was  illegal,  but  the  of¬ 
ficers  decided  against  challenging 
it. 

Three  drive-in  sites  are  unoffi¬ 
cially  under  consideration  in 
Brunswick,  the  Town  Attorney  re¬ 
vealed  at  the'  public  hearing.  The 
first  industry  approaches  have  been 
made  by  a  Troy  business  man,  who 
hopes  to  build  a  700-car  ozoner. 

NO  TAX  CHANGE  DUE 
IN  SOUTH  CAROLINA 

Columbia,  S.  C.f  Jan.  15. 

Legislation  aimed  at  increasing 
taxes  paid  by  motion  picture  thea¬ 
tres  or  by  patrons  for  admission  is 
unlikely  in  South  Carolina  this 
year.  So  report  two  theatreowners 
who  are  members  of  the  state  legis¬ 
lature  which  is  curently  in  session 
here. 

The  exhibitor-legislators  —  Bates 
Harvey  of  Clover  and  Walter 
Brown  of  Winnsboro — indicated 
that,  the  current  tax  on  theatres, 
based  on  size  of  the  theatre  and 
the  community,  is  considered 
equitable  and  will  not  be  changed. 
Municipal  taxes  are  also  regulated 
by  the  legislature,  making  an  ad¬ 
mission  levy  there  unlikely  too,  the 
solons  feel. 


Ekberg  Poster  Too  Hot 

London,  Jan.  15. 

An  advertising  poster  of  Anita 
Ekberg  in  “Zarak,”  approved  by 
the  London  County  Council  but 
criticized  in  a  recent  House  of 
Lords  films  debate  as  “bordering 
on  the  obscene,”  has  been  banned 
by  the  censorship  committee  of  the 
Poster  Advertising  Assn.  It  has 
ordered  its  removal  from  associa¬ 
tion  advertising  sites  all  over  the 
country  because  “it’s  too  nude.” 

Columbia  is  retaliating  by  put¬ 
ting  up  the  poster  in  as  many  spots 
as  possible  which  are  not  con¬ 
trolled  by  the  PAA.  “Zarak”  had 
its  London  preem  (with  a  $75  top) 
last  Thursday  in  aid  of  the  Lord 
Mayor’s  Hungarian  Relief  Fund. 


A  Worried  Lady 

Fighting  crime  in  films  even  be¬ 
fore  the  Code  revise,  15  Oakland 
County  councils  of  the  Parent- 
Teachers  Assn,  are  now  redou¬ 
bling  their  efforts,  according  to 
Mrs.  Mark  E.  Goddard  of  suburban 
Royal  Oak  who  heads  the  group  as 
district  director  for  the  Michigan 
PTA  Congress. 

“We  consider  this  letting  down 
of  the  bars  a  new  threat  to  the 
morals  of  children,”  she  declared. 
She  called  the  new  version  of  the 
Code  “alarming”  and  “a  challenge” 
to  parents,  urging  parents  to  write 
to  Eric  Johnston  in  protest. 


New  York  Theatre 
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In  Cinemascope  and  METROCOLOR 
An  M«G*M  Picture 
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Inside  Stuff-Pictures 

Nicholas  Monsarrathas  taken  22  years  to  earn  from  his  writing  what 
Elvis  Presley  earned  in  one  year’s  singing — more  than  $1,000,000.  At 
that,  he’s  the  wealthiest  writer  in  Canada,  where  he  now  makes  his 
home  near  the  capital  Ottawa. 

Like  Presley,  too,  he  was  able  to  quit  his  ,iob — not  as  a  truckdriver 
hut  as  director  of  United  Kingdom  Information  Office  in  Canada.  Un¬ 
like  the  Tennessean,  though,  the  Englishman  (now  becoming  a  Canadian 
citizen)  wasn’t  able  to  quit  at  21,  but  only  at  45,  He  owns  no  Cadillacs 
but  has  a  18-acre  estate  and  five  servants;  and  he’s  married  to  a  former 
mag  publisher,  Philippa.  Crosby,  who 'is  daughter  of  a  South  African 
mining  tycoom  He’s  profiled  by  John  Willcock  in  Liberty  (Jan.). 

Half  Monsairat’s  million  came  from  his  novel  “The  Cruel.  Sea,”  now 
VP  to  3,500,000  sales  in  18  languages;  and  the  still-revived  film  of  it. 
$85  of  it  came  from  his  first  book,  written  in  1933  while  hacking  out 
potboilers  in  London,  and  doing  newspaepr  items  on  restaurants  in  re¬ 
turn  for  meals, 

His  latest,  “The  Tribe  That  Lost  Its  Head,”  now  up  for  sale  at  a 
$200, 000-minimum  price  in  Hollywood,  will,  bring  Jn_  at  least.  another 
'  half -million, /he  ,  expects.  He’s  now  working  on  an  historical  novel, 
“The  Master  Mariner,”  covering  400  years  of  the  growth  of  the  British 
Navy,  and  will  have  to  travel  twice  round  the  world  to  complete  the 
research. 


IATSE  Publicists  Assn,  launched  a  formal  protest  last  week  with 
Hecht-Hill-Lancaster  over  the  character  of  the  press  agent  in  the  cur¬ 
rently  shooting  “Sweet  Smell  of  Success.”  Character  portrayed-  by 
Tony  Curtis  is,  according  to  PA  prexy  Don  Boutyette,  “the  latest  ex¬ 
ample  of  unfair  film  treatment  of  publicists  which  dates  all  the  way 
back  to  the  original  production .  of  ‘A  Star  Is  Born’.”  Praisers  have 
beefed  loudly,  but  not  officially,  for  years  over  characterizations  of 
film  publicists  in  pix,  notably  in  the  last  few  years  in  such  films  as 
“Barefoot  Contessa”  and  “The  Big  Knife.”  Boutyette  noted  that  “Suc¬ 
cess”  is  still  In  production  and  asked  that  a  Slight  re-wrlte  be  attempted 
along  “more  realistic  lines”  so  that  without  abandoning  dramatic 
license  the  producers  “at  least  leave  us  acceptable  to  our  friends, 
neighbors  aiid  families.”  i 


Steve  Broidy,  president  of  Allied  Artists,  believes  that  theatremen 
should  feel  some  compulsion  to  give  his  company  a  fair  shake.  “Ex¬ 
hibitors  should  feel  a  responsibility  to  play  our  pictures;  any  dollar 
we  spend  we  must  have  a  chance  of  getting  back,”  he  stated.  Broidy 
acknowledged  that  AA’s  “Friendly  Persuasion”  was  given  full  oppor¬ 
tunity  “to  perform”  in  theatres  but  it  was  the  exhibitors,  and  not  AA, 
who  made  money  on  the  production.  This  was  due  to  the  high  budget 
Investment  of  around  $3,500,000. 


Theatre  managers  traditionally  have  competed  for  showmanship 
prizes,  but  last  week  a  Stanley  Warner  staffer  came  up  with  an  award 
of  a  different  nature.  .  He  is  Clement  Brewster  Lee,  assistant  manager 
of  the  Oritani  Theatres  Hackensack,  N.J. 

Lee,  who  submitted  an  entry  in  an  Armour  Co.  Dial  Soap  national 
essay  contest,  was  informed  that  he  copped  the  $25,000  first  prize. 
Subject  of  the  essay  was  “Why  I  Would  Nominate  Dwight  D.  Eisen¬ 
hower  As  Candidate.” 


'  Dean  Martin  has  withdrawn  from  the  indie  York  Productions  in  the 
newest  aspect  of  his  split  with  Jerry  Lewis.  Firm  had  been  owned  by 
Martin,  Lewis  and.  Paramount.  Martin’s  only  connection  henceforth 
will  be  part  ownership  of  the  films  previously  produced  under  the 
York  banner. 

York  corporate  setup  had  handled  all  details  of  the  Martin  and  Lewis 
deals.  Martin  will  now  work  entirely  on  his  own. 


William  Warfield,  the  American  Negro  baritone  who  recently  toured 
West,  East  and  South  Africa  for  the  International  Exchange  Program, 
found  that  the  1951  Metro  version  of  “Show  Boat”  had  preceded  him 
and  established  his  name  in  the  most  unlikely  outposts.  Shortwave 
radio  playipg  of  his  disks  was  a  secondary  builder-upper.  Warfield  hits 
Australia  in  1958.  His  N.Y.  manager  is  Larney  Goodkind. 


Additional  10,000  shares  of  Skiatron  stock  at  $2.75  per ,  share  have 
been  picked  up  by  Arthur  Levey,  Skiatron  prexy,  under  an  option 
granted  him  in  Jan.  1954.  Skiatron  is  the  development  company  for 
Subscriber-Vision,  the  toll-tv  system.  . 


MALICIOUS  HUMOR 


Delinquent  Tax  Sail  in  Buffalo 

Federal*  Want  Century  Realty  Considered  Trust 
Fund’  to  Pay  Arrears,  1944  to  1949 

B&K  Building  in  Elgin 

Chicago,  Jan.  .15. 


Many  Bills  Seek  Ease 
Of  Taxes;  Cafes,  Films, 
Kilts  &  Bagpipes,  Etc. 

Washington,  Jan.  15. 

A  substantial  number  of  bills 
affecting  show  biz  are  among  the 
more  than  3,000  already  introduced 
in  the  House  and  Senate  during 
the  first  fortnight  of  the  85th 
Congress. 

Included  are  several  to  wipe  out 
the  remainder  of  the  10%  admis¬ 
sions  tax.  This  now  applies  only 
to  tickets  costing  over  90c.  'There 
are  also  several  measures  to  elimi¬ 
nate  the  20%  bite  on  nitery  checks 
and  one  to  reduce  that  tax  to  10%. 

Also  in  the  tax  category  is  one 
to  wipe  out  the  admission  tax;  on 
rodeos;  some  to  eliminate  the  man¬ 
ufacturers’  excises  on  musical  in¬ 
struments;  and  a  couple  to  re¬ 
move  the  manufacturers’  excise 
from  phonograph  records.  Also  to 
exempt  from  the  admissions  tax 
any  entertainment  by  and  for  the 
benefit  of  educational  institutions, 
and  civic  and  community  member¬ 
ship  groups.  Also  admissions  to 
museums  and  planetariums '  would 
be  exempted. 

Imported  bagpipes  and  kilts 
would  be  excluded  from  any  tariff. 

One  bill  which  was  pushed  hard 
—but  not  successfully  in  the  last 
Congress — by  the  MPAA,  has  been 
reintroduced.  It  would  exempt 
motion  picture  rentals  earned  in 
this  country  by  foreign  producers 
from  the  30%  withholding  tax  on 
the  income  of  non-resident  aliens 
and  foreign  corporations.  •  Holly¬ 
wood  contends  elimination  of  this 
tax  will  save  our  foreign  film  ^earn¬ 
ings  from  considerable  foreign  tax¬ 
ation. 


Police  Will  Be  Severe  On  Any 
Bomb  Hoaxer  Apprehended 


Minneapolis,  Jan.  15. 

Apparently  suggested  by  front 
page  newspaper  accounts  of  sim¬ 
ilar  New  York  occurrences,  a 
phony  bomb  was  planted  in  the 
local  BKO  Orpheum  theatre  by 
someone  whom  the  police  believe 
to  have  a  twisted  sense  of  humor. 

It  was  discovered  after  the  last 
show  at  12:30  a.m.  by  a  cleaning 
woman  in  a  paper  sack  under  a 
main  floor  seat.  The  paper  sack 
holding  it  gave  forth  a  ticking 
sound. 

Police  and  the  fire  department 
arson  squad,  called  to  the  theatre, 
studied  a  device  that  appeared  to 
be  two  sticks  of  dynamite  wired  to 
a  battery  and  an  alarm  clock.  But 
after  the  wires  were  cut  the 
“bomb”  was  found  to  be  two  rolls 
of  paper. 

It  had  been  feared  by  the  police 
that  someone  would  take  a  cue 
from  New  York.  If  caught,  the  po¬ 
lice  say  they’ll  throw  the  “book” 
at  the  offender  because,  they  point 
out,  “a  phony  bomb,  by  causing 
panic,  could  be  as  dangerous  as  a 
real  one.” 


Ruth  St.  Denis  Biopic 

Biopic  of  dancer  Ruth  St.  Denis , 
is  planned  as  an  indie  production 
by  CBS-TV  producer  Richard  Brill, 
who  has  acquired  film  and  tv  rights 
to  her  story.  Already  inked  to 
prep  the  screenplay  is  Rowland 
Barber. 

Brill,  who  produced  Miss  St.‘ 
Denis’  last  major  concert  in  1950 
.at  Carnegie  Hall,  N.  Y.,  reportedly 
is  negotiating  with  Moira  Shearer 
to  portray  the  title  role. 


Bomb  Menace 

How  Did  Picture  End? 

Wichita  Falls,  Jan.  15. 

A  false  bomb  scare  at  the  Wich¬ 
ita  theatre  prevented  more  than 
1,000  spectators  from  finding  out 
liow  Warners’  “Giant,”  a  film 
about  Texas,  ends. 

"When  a  man  called  the  Wichita 
Falls  News-Record  and  said  a 
bomb  had  been  planted  in  the  the¬ 
atre  and  would  go  off  ;in  10  min¬ 
utes,  the  newspaper  called  police. 
The  theatre  was  quickly  emptied, 
and  a  search  failed  to  turn  up  a 
bomb. 

Arrangements  were  made  by  the 
theatre  for.  the  showing  of  the  end 
ot  the  film  the  following  day  for 
those  who  left  the  house  at  the 
|  time  of  the  bomb  scare. 


‘Baby  Wants,  to  Play’ 

Minneapolis,  Jan.  15. 

Minneapolis  had  its  second  “mad 
[bomber”  theatre. scare  in  five  days 
[  when  Kathryn  Blassingam,  RKO 
Pan  manager’s  secretary,  received 
a  telephone  call  from  a  man  who 
told  her,  “Your  theatte  will  be 
blown  skyhigh  at  6  o'clock.” 

Miss  Blassingam.  summoned  the 
assistant  manager  who  called  the 
police.  The  latter  arrived  immedi¬ 
ately  and  emptied  the  theatre. 

When  the  10  patrolmen  and  de¬ 
tectives  arriving,  on  the  scene 
were  unable  to  find  any  trace  of  a 
bomb  after  an  exhaustive  search  of 
the  theatre  the  patrons  were  per¬ 
mitted  to  return. 


New  Hampshire  Heard  From 
'  Manchester,  N.  H.,  Jan.  15. 

New  bomb  scares  at  Manchester 
and  Nashua  Theatres  have  con¬ 
tinued  to  plague  police  investiga¬ 
tors.  A  “juvenile”  voice  warned 
the  management  of  the  Palace 
Theatre  here  that  a  bomb  had  been 
planted  in  the  building  during  a 
showing  o  “Swamp  Women.”  The 
audieqee  was  evacuated  and  po¬ 
lice  and  firemen  made  a  thorough 
search  of  the  theatre,  but  no  bomb 
was  found. 

On  the  previoys  day,  in  Nashua, 
a  similar  phone  call  was  received 
by  Armand  Pepin,  manager  of  the 
Daniel  Webster  Theatre.  Some 
1,100  patrons  left  the  theatre,  but 
police  and  firemen  were  unable  to 
find  anything  wrong  around  the 
premises. 

Soft  B  O.  Saved 
By  Soft  Drinks 

Columbia,  S.  €.,  Jan.  15. 

•  Concession  stands  have  kept  40% 
of  South  Carolina’s  theatres  in 
business  while  they  adjusted  to  the 
competition  of  television,  says 
Bates  Harvey  of  Clover,  a  member 
of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
Carolinas  Theatres  Owners  Assn. 

Harvey  says  that  “There’s  no 
use  to  kid  ourselves,  television 
hurt  us  bad.”  . 

He  says  he  sells  a  soft  drink  for 
every  two  patrons  who  buy  tickets 
at  his  Carolina  theatre  in  Clover. 


Bombardiers,  Age  13 

Philadelphia,  Jan.  15. 

While  700  small  fry  were 
watching  “The  Atomic  Kid,” 
in  the  Keswick  Theatre,  14Q0- 
seater  in  suburban  Glenside, 
three  13-year-olds  were  nabbed 
with  a  home  made  bomb. 

Manager  Melvin  Koff  had 
called  police  to  report  that 
some  boys  had  ripped  the  wire 
from  the  phone  in  the  lounge 
and  thrown  the  receiver  out 
the  window.  An  usher  pointed 
out  the  teenagers  seen  and 
near  the  phone  and  as  officer 
approached  they  started  to 
run.  Escape  was  blocked  off 
and  the  patrolman  searched 
one  boy’s  pocket,  finding  ,an 
adhesive  sealed  can  and  three- 
foot  length  of  fuse  attached 
to  top. 

Under  questioning  he  ad¬ 
mitted  making  bomb  and  with 
his  companions  bought  a  fuse 
at  a  hobby  shop.  The  boys 
used  black  powder  taken  from 
shotgun  shells  and  added  22 
caliber  cartridges  “Just  for 
good  measure,”  they  said. 


A  new  Balaban  &  Katz  film 
•  house  operating  under  that 
firm’s  Publix  Great  State  The¬ 
atres  circuit  will  be  ■  built  in 
Elgin,  Ill. 

Replaces  the  1,000-seat  Ri¬ 
alto  which  was  destroyed  Dec. 

30  in  a  $250,000  blaze. 

Svenska  Burgs 
Cheered  By  1957 
Fast  Getaway 

St.  Paul,  Jan.  15. 
Gratifying-  manner  in!  which  the 
boxoffice  has  performed  in  the 
Twin  Cities  and  generally  through¬ 
out  the  territory  starting  with 
Christmas  day  has  created  much 
New  Year’s  cheer  in  local  exhibitor 
circles.  The  fact  that  1957  is  off 
to  a  much  better  start  than  1956 
was  for  so  many  theatresrhas  given 
rise  to  considerable  local  optimism 
and  confidence, 

It’s  pointed  out  that  this  hearten¬ 
ing  .  boxoffice  showing  is  in  the 
face  of  the  fact  that  the  Metro 
oldies  recently  were  launched  on 
television  here  with  a  big  hulla¬ 
baloo  and  the  pre-1948  20th-Fox 
crop  has  also  started  to  make  its 
video  appearance  locally. 

Two  loop  theatres,  the  Gopher 
and  World,  just  have  broken  their 
all-time  boxoffice  records.  The  in¬ 
itial  weeks  of  “Teahouse  of  the 
August  Moon”  (Gopher)  and  “An¬ 
astasia”  (World)  did  it  for  the 
theatres  in  question. 

With  night  admission  boosted 
from  90c.  to  $1.25,  the  1,000-seat 
Gopher  chalked  up  a  smash  $17,- 
000  and  the  400-seat  World  a  ter¬ 
rific  $13,500  their  initial  “Tea¬ 
house”  and  “Anastasia”  stanzas. 
This  was  more  than  previous  World 
record-breakers  “The  King  and  I,” 
"The  Moon  Is  Blue”  and  “An 
American  in  Paris”  grossed  in  any 
one  week. 

Charles  Winchell,  United  Para¬ 
mount  circuit  president-general 
manager  here,  finds  much  encour¬ 
agement,  he  says,  in  the  chain’s 
holiday  boxoffice  accomplishments. 
Christmas  and  New  Year’s  weeks 
will  run  ahead  of  the  correspond¬ 
ing  prosperous  periods  a  year  ago, 
according  ^to  the  figures  already 
in,  he  reveals. 

In  Minneapolis  during  the  past 
holiday  fortnight,  in  addition  to 
“Teahouse”  and  “Anastasia,”  pic¬ 
tures  that  have  been  enjoying  ex¬ 
ceptionally  big  business  include 
“Friendly  Persuasion,”  “Holly¬ 
wood  or  Bust,”  '  “Baby  Doll,” 
“Seven  Wonders  of  the  World”  (in 
its  23rd  week),  “The  Girl  Can’t 
Help  It,”  “Bundle  of  Joy,”  and 
the  “Rock,  Rock,  Rock” — Scandal, 
Inc.”  and  “Young  Guns” — “Hot 
Shots”  twin  bill  combinations. 

That  so  many  pictures  at  one 
time  are  doing  so  well  here  indi¬ 
cates  to  Harry  H.  Weiss,  RKO 
Theatres  division  manager  here, 
that  the  theatres  may  be  winning 
back  some  of  those  former  patrons 
who  have  been  lost  to  tv.  With 
1957  off  to  such  a  good  start,  at 
any  rate,  there’s  reason  for  re¬ 
joicing,  he  points  out. 

“I  believe  that  Christmas  and 
New  Year’s  weeks  brought  more 
moviegoers  into  the  Minneapolis 
loop  than  any  corresponding  peri¬ 
ods  since  video  began  to  flourish 
locally,”  says  Weiss. 

A  similar  holiday  boxoffice  pros¬ 
perity  prevails  out  in  the  territory 
generally  as  far  as  the  United 
Paramount  circuit  is  concerned, 
according  to  Winchell. 

Friendly  Persuasion”  in  part¬ 
icular  has  been  smashing  out-in- 
the-territofy  boxoffice  records.  For 
example,  in  Sioux  Falls,  S.D.,  in 
six  days  it  outgrossed  for  six  days 
the  previous  hi&h  grossers  of 
recent  year’s  first  full  week 
grosses.  Previous  champs  in  that 
town  were  “The  Last  Hunt”  and 
“Giant.”  In  Rochester,  Minn.,  its 
take  only  was  exceeded  by  “Tra¬ 
peze.” 


Buffalo,  Jan.  15. 

Suit  for  alleged  delinquent  taxes 
of  $50,906  was  brought  in  Federal 
Court  here  this  week  by  the  United 
States  vs.  Midland  Properties  Inc. 
of  Buffalo,  proprietor  of  the  first- 
run  Century  Theatre.  The  Govern¬ 
ment  Said  that  the  taxes  were  those 
of  Buffalo  20th  Century  Inc.  for  ex¬ 
cess  profits  for  the  years  1944  ' 
through  1949,  the  stockholders  be- 

The  suit  charges  that  prior  to 
1944  20th  Century  leased  the  the¬ 
atre  from  Midland,  purchased  new 
equipment  and  furnishings  there¬ 
after  and  when  it  returned  the 
lease  to  Midland  in  1951,  all  the 
assets  were  transferred  to  Midland, 
making  20th  Century  insolvent  and 
unable  to  pay  its  taxes  for  the 
five-year  period. . 

Complaint  asks  that  Midland  ac¬ 
count  for  the  assets-  taken  over 
when  20th  Century  lease  was  sur¬ 
rendered  and  that  the  property  to 
be  held  to  constitute  a  trust  fund 
to  pay  the  taxes. 

Technicolor  Purchase 
Of  Pathe  Lab  Called 
Rumor  Sans  Truth 

Reports  that  Technicolor  was  ne¬ 
gotiating  to  buy  the  Pathe  Labora¬ 
tories  from  Chesapeake  Industries 
were  flatly  denied  last  week  by 
William  C.  MacMillen  Jr.  of  Chesa¬ 
peake. 

“We  have  had  no  discussions  in 
recent  years  'with  any  official  of 
Technicolor  about  Technicolor’s 
possible  purchase  of  Pathe  Labora¬ 
tories,”  MacMillen  declared. 

Pathe  has  a  contract  with  Uni-  * 
versal  to  do  that  company's  print 
work.  However,  U  is  allowed  to 
assign  tint  work  elsewhere.  In  re¬ 
cent  months,  U  has  split  its.  alloca¬ 
tions,  giving  half  of  its  color  films 
to  Technicolor  and  the  other  to 
Pathe. 

When  Eastman  Kodak  reduced 
the  price  of  color  rawstock  late 
last  year,  Pathe  Labs  passed  the 
savings  on  to  the  customers,  thus 
dropping  its  price  and  making  it 
more  competitive. 


TIPSY  PROJECTIONIST’S 
OWN  PANDEMONIUM 

Minneapolis,  Jan.  15. 

Theatremen  often  complain  that 
some  product  is  enough  to  drive  an 
exhibitor  to  drink.  Such  comments 
are  generally  made  in  a  figurative 
sense,  but  it  was  used  literally  in 
Municipal  Court  last  week  by  a 
local  projectionist  who  drew  a  sus¬ 
pended  sentence  of  20  days  in  the 
workhouse  for  drunkenness.  . 

Julian  Walsh,  35,  boothman  at 
W.  R.  Frank’s  nabe  arter  Avalon 
Theatre  who  reeled  on  duty  at  a 
New  Year’s  Eve  performance,  told 
the  court  that  the  indie  feature, 
“Tictaban,  Isle  of  Stolen" Women,” 
drove  him  to  drink.  Picture  assert- 
edly  tells  of  the  world’s  “most  un¬ 
inhibited  people”  and  is  the  “most 
revealing  motion  picture  ever 
filmed.” 

Avalon  patrons,  however,  were 
forced  to  view  the  print  in  a  differ¬ 
ent  light  for  the  tipsy  projectionist 
was  screening  the  film  backwards, 
upside  down,  or  sometimes  not  at 
all  with  the  sound  not  matching 
the  action.  When  customers 
stomped  their  feet,  whistled  and 
yelled,  the  house  manager  discov¬ 
ered  Walsh  had  fortified  himself 
with  a  bottle  of  whiskey. 

Police  were  called,  but  before 
their  arrival  the  projectionist  had 
kicked  out  the  glass  panel  in  a 
door.  Refunds  were  distributed  to 
patrons  and  Walsh  no  longer  works 
at  the  Avalon. 


New  Texas  IATSE  Local 

Odessa,  Tex.,  Jan.  15. 

Tom  Bently  has  been  named  prez 
of  the  recently  formed  IATSE  pro¬ 
jectionist  local  865,  serving  this 
City  and  Midland.  Other  officers 
include  Glenn  Gillette,  veepee;  S. 
E.  Furlow,  secretary;  Harry  Smith, 
treasurer;  Richard  Neal,  sergeant 
at  arms,  and  Barney  T.  Holt,  busi 
ness  agent. 

Eddie  Miller  of  Houston,  intei 
national  representative  of  IATSI 
installed  the  new  local. 
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WRCA-TV  Fiddles  With  Feature  Fibs 


While  NBC-TV  and  its  prez,  Rob¬ 
ert  Sarnoff,  have*  been  blasting  the 
use  of  feature  films  on  television, 
the  network’s  New  York  flagship. 
WRCA-TV,  is  planning  and  doing 
some  unusual  nip-ups  in  the  use  of 
feature  film.  Among  the  WRCA- 
TV  innovations  are: 

1.  A  plan  for  a  new  Sunday  eve* 
ning  feature  film  showcase  which 
would  start  at  10:30,  he  interrupted 
for  15,  minutes  of  news  and  weather 
at  11,  and  resume  at  11:15  and  run 
through’  to  conclusion.  Setup  starts 
Sunday  (29),  w^th — Hy  Gardner  | 
switching  his  show  to  Saturdays. 

2.  Station  has  worked  out  a  new 
playoff  system  for  its  feature  films, 
which  would  involve  seven  or 
eight  runs  per  feature  over  a  seven 
or  eight-week  period.  Station  would 
use  seven  pictures  per  week  and 
repeat  those  same;  pictures  for 
seven  weeks,  juggling  them  so 
that  the  same  picture  would  ap¬ 
pear  on  different  days  of  the  week 
during  the  period.  A  film,  for 
example,  would  first  appear  Sun¬ 
day,  then  the  next  week  on  Mon¬ 
day,  the  following  week  on  Tues¬ 
day,  etc.  Plan  would  be  used  for 
“Evening  Theatre”  and  the  late- 
night  Saturday  and  Sunday  fea¬ 
ture  showcases. 

3.  Station  has  completed  the 

purchase  of  a  one-picture  “pack¬ 
age'’  from  Screeen  Gems.  Pic  is 
“You  Can't  Take  It  With  You,”  the. 
Academy  Award  winner  starring 
James  Stewart,  Lionel  Barrymore, 
etc.,  and  this  film  will  kick  off 
the  Sunday  night  showcase.  Station 
is  engaging  in  “selective  buying” 
and  is  dickering  with  Screen  Gems 
for  other  pictures,  but  on  an  in¬ 
dividual,  rather  than  a  .  package 
basis.  — 

4.  NBC-TV’s  parent  company, 
RCA,  is  one  of  the  participating 
sponsors  on  the  current  late-night. 
Sunday  feature  film  show,  despite 
its  continuing  attacks  on  the  use 
of  feature  film. 

Ford,  Lev«r  Mull 
MacRae  TV  Entry 

Gordon  MacRae,  who’s  been  host¬ 
ing  and  performing  for  Lever  Bros, 
on  “Lux  Video1  Theatre”  this  sea¬ 
son,  has  been  discussing  a  new 
three-way  half-hour  entry  in  which 
he’d  star  with  Lever,  Ford  and 
CBS-TV.  Show  is  being  consid¬ 
ered  for  the  CBS-TV  Tuesday 
8:30-9  spot,  which  Lever  and  Ford 
have  optioned  for  a  March  start, 
after  “The  Brothers”  checks  out  of 
the  time  slot. 

“Brothers”  axing  was  finalized 
last  week  with  the  Procter  &  Gam¬ 
ble  shift  to  alternate  sponsorship, 
of  the  Phil  Silvers  show  (replacing 
Amana)  and  Sheaffer  Pen’s  deci¬ 
sion  to  drop  the  time  altogether. 
J.  Walter  Thompson,  who  reps  both 
Lever  Bros,  and  Ford,  moved  in  to 
grab  up  the  time,  then  proposing 
the  MacRae  segment  to  both  spon¬ 
sors.  If  the  new  show  is  finalized 
— and  there’s  no  decision  yet — 
MacRae  would  probably  drop  his 
“Lux”  chores  either  in  March  or 
at  the  end  of  the  season.  If  the 
MacRae  show  doesn’t  crystallize, 
another  possibility  being  consid¬ 
ered  is  a  revived  ■'“Two  For  the 
Money.” 


‘STRIKE  IT  RICH’ TO 
EXPAND  ITS ‘HEART’ 

“Strike  It  Rich,”  the  CBS-TV 
daytime  longrunner,  is  striking  for 
a  new  accent  on  its  “heart”  format. 
Emphasis  will  be  even  more  on 
the  human  interest  ingredients.  In 
the  hopper  is  a  blueprint  to  bring 
back  a  selected  number  of  previ¬ 
ous  contestants  for  a  recitation  on 
how  the  show  has  helped  them  and 
to  serve  as  “helping  hands”  for 
those  who  have  written  letters  to 
the.  Walt  Framer  program. 

“Rich”  also  is  working  on  et  topi¬ 
cal  pitch  to  be  injected  on  such 
upcoming  “days”  as  St.  Valen¬ 
tine’s,  St.  Patrick's,  etc.  Guests 
who  have  a  link  with  those  “days” 
will  be' spotlighted  in  sessions  with 
vet  emcee  Warren  Hull. 


Allis-Chalmers  Buys 
1-Shot  ‘Biographies’ 

Chicago,  Jan.  15. 

Allis-Chalmers,  via  the  Bert  S. 
Gittins  agency  in  Milwaukee,  .will 
sponsor  NBC’s  “Biographies  in 
Sound”  as  a  special  one-shot 
Feb.  11. 

Show,  running  from  8:05  to  8:55 
p.m.,  will  feature  -  the  life  and 
times  of  Thomas  A.  Edison. 


Two-Hour  Nightly 
Show  Biz  Format 
On  NBC  Radio 

NBC  Radio  is  mapping  its  new 
j  nighttime  programming  structure 
for  a  March  15  start,  and  the  new 
1  setup  will  be  a  drastic  departure 
from  all  previous  concepts — a  sol¬ 
id  two-hour  nightly  entry  involv¬ 
ing  pickups  from  the  top  amuse¬ 
ment  centres  of  the  country.  Still 
untitled,  it  will  be  basically  an  en¬ 
tertainment  show,  with- the  nation’s 
top  acts  performing  from  niteries 
“  in  N.  Y.,  Miami  Beach;  Las  Vegas, 

|  Los  Angeles,  Chicago  and  occasion¬ 
ally  other  towns. 

.  Details  aren’t  completely  set  yet, 
but  the  idea  is  to  tap  the  country’s 
top  talent  as  they  work,  with  a 
minimum  of  chitchat.  Mobile  units 
will  be  used’ to  pick  up  routines 
right  "from  the  cafe  floor,  just  as 
dance  band  remotes  were  done  in 
the  past.  Remotes  would  be  cen¬ 
tered  in  the  top  amusement  towns, 
with  an  occasional  pickup  outside 
the  five  cities  mentioned. 

Show  will  go  into  the  8:30  to 
10:30  time  period,  Monday  through 
Thursday  ("Monitor”  has  already 
been  extended  into  Friday  nights 
as  well  as  the  weekend).  Web  is 
now  in  the  process  of  dickering  tor 
a  pair  of  emcees,  getting  the  final 
format  pinned  down  and  working 
out  the  details  of  a  regular  remote 
schedule. 

Other  ingredients  will  include 
the  regular  news-on-the-hour,  plus 
news  analysis  spaced  away  from 
the.  straight  news,  probably  on  the 
half-hour.  Music,  live  and  recorded, 
will  be  used,  but  only  as  a  bridge 
between  the  acts..  Top  record 
names  will  appear  live  or  on  tape 
to  play  and  plug  their  latest  re¬ 
leases,  but  the  interviews  will  be 
held  to  a  minimum  and  will  deal 
strictly  in  the  show  biz  idiom.  Basic 
idea  of  the  show  is  to  “have  the 
performers  perform,  not  talk.” 


TV  Networks  on  Top 
Of  Polish  Elections, 
Moving  in  Full  Force 

Television  networks,  which  got 
into  Poland  with  a  major  story  for 
the  first  time  on  the  Poznan  trials 
last  summer,  are  now  moving  into 
the  country  in  full  force  for  de¬ 
tailed  coverage  of  next  Sunday’s 
(20)  national  elections. 

NBC-TV  has  detailed  Joseph  E. 
Harsch,  who’s  been  on  domestic 
duty  for  the  past  few  years,  to  fly 
out  to  join  Bonn  correspondent 
Frank  Bourglioltzer  and  an  NBC 
camera  team  in  covering  the  event. 
For  CBS-TV,  Moscow  correspond¬ 
ent  Daniel  Schorr  is  definite,  while 
the  web  is  still  awaiting  visas  for 
Bonn  correspondent  Ernest  Leiser 
and  his  two-man  camera  crew,  plus 
the  “See  It  Now”  camera  team  of 
Bill  McClure  and  Bill  Reltberger. 
If  they  don’t  make  it,  Schorr  will 
shoot  his  own  film,  as  he’s  done  in 
Moscow.  Incidentally,  Schorr’s  fel¬ 
low  newsman  in  Moscow,  NBCs 
Irving  R.  Levine,  will  be  in  the 
U.  S.  next  week  for  a  couple  of 
weeks  at  home. 


INGHRAM'S  WISN  SLOT 

Milwaukee,  Jan.  15, 
George /Inghram,  formerly  WFOX 
general  manager  and  more  recent¬ 
ly  a  WISN-TV  salesman,  has  been 
named  sales  manager  of  WISN- 
Radio. 

Carl  Zimmermann  continues  as 
assistant  manager. 


What  Is  A  ‘Good  Music’  Station? 

Washington,  Jan.  15.  - 

What  is  and  what  isn’t  “good  music”  was  the  subject  of  consid¬ 
erable  testimony  at  hearings  .before  FCC  Examiner  Herbert  Sharf- 
man  last  week  on  the  sale  of  stations  WGMS  and  WGMS-FM  in 
Washington  to  RKO  Teleradio  Pictures,  licenses  of  which  have 
been  reassigned  to  Good  Music  Station  Inc.  under  a  court  order. 

Under  questioning  by  FCC  counsel  Pat  Valicenti,  Raymond  S. 
Green,  general  manager  of  WJX.N  (FM)  in  Philadelphia  and  prexy 
pf  Good  Music  Broadcasters  Inc.,  said  a  good  music  station  is  one 
which  broadcasts  at  least  50  hours  a  week  of  “concert”  music  and 
is  concerned  with  the  high  fidelity  quality  of  its.  programs. 

So-called  “background”  music  carried  by  other  stations,  said 
Green,  is  “music  you  don’t  listen  to”  and  in  which  the  dramatic 
quality  of  classical  music  is  eliminated. 

Unlike  these  stations,  Green  testified,  good  music  stations  do  not 
carry  singing  commercials  or  “pitch”  advertising. 

The  first  good  music  station  in  the  U.  S.,  Green  testified,  was 
WQXR  In  New  York  City  which  started  20  years  ago  and  set  the 
pattern  for  longhair  stations.  There  are  14  such  outlets.,  which  ■ 
have  working  agreements  with  GMB.  They  are  KFAC  in  Los  An¬ 
geles,  KFML  in  Denver,  WFMQ  in  Hartford,  Conn.,  WYCG  in 
Coral  Gables,  Fla.,  WGKA  in  Atlanta  WEAW  in  Evanston,  Ill., 
WITH  in  Baltimore,  KHFM  in  Albuquerque,  N.  M.,  WFMZ  in  Al¬ 
lentown,  Pa.,  WPFM  in  Providence,  RIXL  in  Dallas.  WCRB  in 
Boston,  WFLN  and  WQXR. 

Until  RKO  acquired  WGMS  last  July,  Green  said,  the  Washing¬ 
ton  good  music  stations  were  members  of  GMB.  ■ 

An  Issue  of  the  hearings  is  whether  WGMS  made  misrepreseh- 
tatlons  to  the  Commission  as  to  its  intentions  regarding  good  music 
programming  when  it  applied  and  obtained  an  authorization,  for 
fulltime  operation  with  higher  power  for  Its  am  station. 

Hearings,  which  began  Friday  (11),  were  precipitated  by  a  pro¬ 
test  against  the  sale  by  Lawrence  M,  C.  Smith,  minority  stock¬ 
holder  of  Good  Music  .Station  Inc.,  ,  and  owner  of  WFLN.  A  local 
organization  called  Friends  of  Good  Music  was  denied  permission 
to  intervene  in  the  proceedings. 


TV’s  Got  More  Sparkle’:  Iitvak 


Producer'*  Off-the-Cuff  Observations  Prior  to 
‘Mayerling*  Preem 

- - — _ — + 


SAMMY  KAYE 

and  JULE  STYNE  go  over  Kaye’s 
dance  arrangements  of  .  composer 
Styne’s  "Bells  Are  Ringing’’  score 
during  Columbia  recording  session. 

!  Titled  “For  Dancing. .  .Sammy  Kaye 
Swings  and  Sways  Bells  Are  Ring¬ 
ing,”  tills  album,  just  released, 
marks  second  show  album,  by  Kaye, 
who  also  recorded  a  "My  Fair  Lady” 
dance  album. 


Congressional  Bills 
Affecting  Blasters 

Washington,  Jan.  15. 

Two  major  bills  affecting  the, 
broadcast  industry,  have  been  rein¬ 
troduced  in  Congress.  One  would 
give  the  FCC  licensing  and  regula¬ 
tory  power  over  the  networks.  The 
second  would  bar  toll  and  subscrip¬ 
tion  tv. 

The  broadcasters  would  be  di¬ 
rectly  affected  also  by  two  bills  for 
the  control  of  gambling.  One 
measure,  covering  horse  racing,  in¬ 
cludes  this  language:  “No  radio 
broadcasting  station  or  television 
broadcasting  station,  for  which  a  | 
license  is  required  by  any  law  of 
the  United  States,  shall  broadcast 
or  permit  to  be  broadcast  any 
-gambling  information  relating  to 
horse  racing  before  the  start  of 
any  race  on  the  day  it  is  scheduled 
to  be  run;  or.,  during  the  one-hour 
period  immediately  following  the 
finish  of  such  race  or  before  the 
start  of  the  next  race  at  that  track, 
whichever  period  is  longer.  This 
section  does  not  preclude  the 
broadcasting  of  the  progress  of,  or 
information  concerning,  a  horse 
race  where  such  broadcast  is  car¬ 
ried  as  a  special  event  and  not  as 
part  of  a  regularly  scheduled  se¬ 
ries  of  broadcasts  of  races.  Pro¬ 
vided  that  no  more  than  one  horse 
race  shall  be  broadcast  by  any  sta¬ 
tion  or  chain  of  stations  per  day.” 

A  second  bill,  which  deals  with 
gambling  and  lottery  material  and 
information,  bars  broadcasting  of 
“any  advertisement  or  informa¬ 
tion  concerning  any  gambling  en¬ 
terprise,  lottery,  gift  enterprise*  of 
similar  scheme,  offering  money  or 
prizes  dependent  in  whole  or  in 
part  upon  lot  or  chance,  or  any 
list  of  the  prizes  to  be  drawn  or 
awarded  by  means  of  any  such 
gambling  enterprise,  lottery,  gift 
enterprise,  or  scheme. 

Still  another  bill  would  bar  any 
single  owner  from  stations  which 
reach  more  than  25%  of  the  na- 
Ition's  population.  Another  meas¬ 
ure  will  place  a  three-year  statute 
i  of  limitation  on  commencing  Suits 
[for  copyright  infringement.  And 
[there  is  a  bill  to  exempt  from  in¬ 
come  tax  one-third  of  what  a  per¬ 
son  or  corporation  may  receive  in 
a  treble  damage  anti-trust  suit. 


Maestro  ‘On  His  Own’ 

Paul  Taubman,  the  sky-hook 
restaurateur  (he  runs  the  Pent¬ 
house  Clqb  on  Central  Park 
South,  N.  Y.)  who  doubles  as 
a  batonist  for  a  number  of 
teleshows,  is  conducting  his 
orch  from  the  cellar  of  the 
Mansfield  Theatre,  for  a  CBS- 
TV  quiz  show.  To  accommo¬ 
date  Taubman  in  this  unusual 
locale,  Barry  &  Enright,  pack¬ 
agers  Of  the  show,  had  to  in¬ 
stall  a  complicated  wiring  sys¬ 
tem  plus,  of  course,  a  number 
of  monitors. 

TUe  program,  aptly  titled  in 
this  case,  is  “You're  On  Your 
Own.” 


Hoffman’s  WOR  Slot 

Robert  H.  Hoffman  has  been 
promoted  to  the  newly-created  post 
of  director  of  promotion  and  plan¬ 
ning  for  both  WOR  and  WOR-TV, 
N.  Y. 

Another  new  post,  that  of  man¬ 
ager  of  presentations,  will  be 
staffed  by  James  A.  Yergin,  here¬ 
tofore  writer  in  the  WOR  & 
WOR-TV  promotion  department. 
Robert  J.  Sullivan  retains  his  role 
as  director  of  advertising  for  the 
two  stations,  as  does  Richard 
Jackson  in  his  post  of  director  of 
public  relations. 


Goodson-Todman 
Bounce  Back,  Prep 
Eight  New  Series 

Goodson-Todman  Productions, 
which  hit  a  low  point  at  the  end 
of  last  season  with  only  two  shows 
left  on  Hie  air  but  bounced  back 
this  fall  with  a  total  of  five  shows 
comprising  nine  half-hours  a  week, 
is  spreading  its  wings  for  even 
greater  expansion  during  the  com¬ 
ing  season.  On  the  drawing  boards 
at  Goodson-Todman  are  eight  new 
segments,  six  of  them  slated  to  be 
on  film,  with  only  two  in  the  cus¬ 
tomary  G-T  panel  format  genre, 

New  entries  are  in  various  stages 
of  preparation.  “Landmark,”  for 
example,  has  several  films  in  the 
can  already;  it’s  an  hour  kidven- 
ture  series  produced  with  CBS  in 
association  with  Random  House 
and  based  on  the  latter's  children's 
books  series.  “Ethan1  Allen,”  ba$edf 
on  the  pre-Revolutionary  War  ad¬ 
ventures  of  the  legendary1  Ver¬ 
monter,  goes  before  the  cameras, 
with  CBS-TV  financing,  later  this 
week  on  the  Coast,  with  Rex  Rea¬ 
son  in  the  lead  and  James  Fonda 
producing. 

Another  newr  entry  Is  “The  Quill 
and  the  Gun,”  created  by  Walter 
Brown  Newman  (with  the  original 
“Gunsmoke”  scripting  staff  on 
radio  and  a.  top  screenwriter), 
western  yarn  about  a  newspaper 
editor  in  a  pioneer  town.  Also  in 
the  adventure  category  but  less  ad¬ 
vanced  is  a  Revolutionary  War  se¬ 
ries  to  be  shot  on  location  in  the 
’east.  Two  other  film  entries  are 
“SAC,”  series  on  the  Strategic  Air 
Command  for  which  G-T  has  se¬ 
cured  Defense  Dept,  cooperation, 
and  “Buckley,”  the  Reginald  Gar¬ 
diner  situation  comedy  series  (he 
plays  a  butler)  on  which  G-T  have 
had  a  pilot  for  two  seasons  but  is 
reformatting  because  of  renewed 
interest  in  the  property.  New  for- 
(Continued  on  page  49) 


Anatole  Litvak,  the  motion  pic¬ 
ture  producer  "and  director  who 
will  be  doing  his  first  video  job 
with  “Mayerling”  on  Feb.  4,  had 
a  few  observations  to  make  about 
his  new  medium  the  other  day  at 
an  NBC-TV  press  conference,  also 
attended  by  the  spec’s  stars  Au¬ 
drey  Hepburn  and  Mel  Ferrer. 

Litvak  said  that  because  of  the 
“spontaneity  of  •  performance 
running  from  beginning  to  end;*’ 
tv  had  more  “sparkle”  to  it  than 
film.  He  thought  that  live  video 
was  going  to  be  “very  tough,  very 
exciting,”  but  he  added  later  that 
(he  didn't  think  it  was  going  to  be 
as  difficult  adjusting  to  a  different 
medium  as  some  people  would 
have  him  believe. 

The  producer  of  .  “Mayerling,” 
which  he  did  originally  as  a  mo¬ 
tion  picture  in  Europe,  said  he  had 
no  further  tv  commitments  for  the 
present.  The  hour-and-a-half  pro¬ 
gram  will  be  a  “Producers'  Show¬ 
case”  Monday  night  presentation. 

Ferrer,  wKo  plays  Prince  Ru¬ 
dolph  of  HapsbUrg,  was  once  a  pro¬ 
ducer-director  for  NBC  Radio,  and 
as  he  demonstrated  knows  a  feed¬ 
back  when  he  hears  one.  The  mike 
started  droning  during  the  confab 
and  he  was  up  like  a  shot  to  fix  it. 
He  .played  in  a  Moss  Hart  story 
on  “Omnibus”  and  directed  a  Car- 
son  McCullers  piece  for  the  same 
program.  Until  “Mayerling,”  Miss 
Hepburn’s  longest  tv  appearance, 
judging  by  what  she  said#  was  in 
a  30-minute  telefilm.  She  has  also 
made  guest  appearances  o»  va¬ 
riety  and  interview  stanzas.  Now 
she  plays  the  Countess  with  whom 
Rudolph  falls  in  love* 


Yen  Sti  Grows 

Two  more  network  tv’ers  got  the 
alternate-week  treatment  last  week, 
with  Chesterfield  moving  in  to 
share  the  billings  with  Procter  St 
Gamble  on  the  >  CBS-TV  “Hey 
Jeannie”  segment  and  Ralston-. 
Purina  grabbing  off  half  the  tab 
on  NBC’s  “Big  Story,”  to  share  the 
coin  with  Pall  Mall. 

In  the  “Hey  Jeannie”  buy,  which 
Chesterfield  will  use  for  its  new 
“King”  Chesterfield  ad  campaign, 
the  ciggie  firm  moves  In  a  show 
which  was  previously  a  solo-spon¬ 
sored  affair.  P&G  in  this  case  is 
relinquishing  a  week.  On  the  NBC- 
TV  segment,  “Story”  has  been  an 
alternate-sponsored  affair  all  along, 
with  -Ralston  moving  in  to  replace 
Vick  Chemical.  Chesterfield  is 
rfipped  by  McCann-Erickson,  Ral¬ 
ston  by  Gardner.  Ralston  starts 
March  8,  Chesterfield  Feb.  9. 
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NBC-TV* s  90-Minote  Drama  Series 


As  a  corollary  to  the*  Henry  It.  Luce  acquisition  of  his  five-sta¬ 
tion  "little  tv  empire,”  both  Time  and  Life  mags  have  been  taking 
their  cue  accordingly  with  their  stepped-up  editorial  coverage  of 
the  medium. 

Life  magazine  has  just  assigned  a  staffer  to  hit  the  road  over 
the  next  five  weeks.  In  the  course*  of  his  cross-country  junket 
he'll  not  only  interview  tv  editors  and  critics  but  vox  pop  the  pub¬ 
lic  in  general  to  determine  how  the  mag  can  best  handle  its  cover¬ 
age  both  pictorially  and  textwise.  There  will  be  an  expanded  tv 
treatment  on  a  regular  basis. 

Similarly,  Time  has  stepped  up  its  week-to-week  appraisal  of  the 
medium,  as  reflected,  for  example  in  last  week's  issue  (9)  which 
dissected  the  rating  services  and  the4mbbub  over  ratings  in  a  man¬ 
ner  designed  to  attract  trade  attention  as  well  as  lay  readership 
interest. 


CBS  Washes  Up  on  Judy’s  3-Year 
TV  Pad  After  SheNixes  Feb.  Show 


Judy  Garland's  three-year  CBS-+ 
TV  contract  has  been  terminated 
after  one  year  by  the  network  as 
a  result,  of  the  hassle  in  which 
she  nixed  a  .Feb.  25  appearance  on 
the  network  because  she  didn’t  like 
the  format.  A  network  exec  said 
that  Miss  Garland's  action  consti¬ 
tuted  a  "failure  to  perform”  and 
"as  far  as.  we  are  concerned,  the 
contract  is  terminated.”  Miss  Gar¬ 
land  had  been  committed  to  one 
show  a  year  for  three  years;  the 
Feb.  25  appearance  was  to  have 
been  the  second  show  under  the 
pact. 

The  CBS  action  followed  a  se¬ 
quence  of  events  which  started  on 
Dec.  19  with  the  web  notifying 
Miss  Garland  that  it  wanted  her  to 
do  a  show  on  Feb.  25.  _Web  then 
proceeded  to  Sell  the  90-minute 
one-shot  to  Buick  and  L&M  Filters. 
On  Jan.  7,  the.  network  submitted 
a  format  which  has  been  described 
as  a  cross  between  her  Palace  and 
Las  Vegas  acts.  She  said  she  didn’t 
like  the  format,  among  the  rea¬ 
sons  being  she  had  done  her  Pal¬ 
ace  stint  on  her  first  appearance. 
A  substitute  format  was  suggested 
by  her  agent,  MCA's  Freddie 
Fields,  under  which  she  would  sing 
accompanied  by  different  orches¬ 
tras,  including  a  jazz  group  and  a 
symphony  orch.  Following  day  she 
rejected  that  on  the  grounds  it 
wouldn't  make  a  suitable  90-minute 
show.  With  an  impasse  having 
been  reached,  CBS-TV  then  took 
the  position  that  the  contract  had 
been  terminated  and  so  notified 
the  singer. 


— And  *1  Love  Lucifer’ 

Baltimore,  Jan.  15. 

A  series  of  six  sermons,  us¬ 
ing  popular  tv  shows  as 
themes,  was  presented  by  Rev. 
Dr.  J.  Winston  Pearce  to  his 
Seventh  Baptist  Church. 

The  themes  pf  the  sermons 
were:  "The  Original  Amateur 
Hour,”  "Talent  Scouts,”  "Per¬ 
son  to  Person,”  "Wide.  Wide, 
World,”  "Dragriet,”  and  Father 
Knows  Best.”  The  series  was 
initiated  at  the  suggestion  of 
Aldine  R.  Bird,  editor  of  the 
Baltimore  News-Post. 


Ronson  Gives  Up 
‘Playhouse  90’ 
In  TV  Cutback 

Ronson  Mfg.,  which  cut  back 
from  every-week  exposure  to  al¬ 
ternate-week  half-hours  on  the 
CBS-TV  "Playhouse  90”  on  the 
first  of  the  year,  is  checking  out  of 
the  show  completely  come  the  end 
of  March.  Meanwhile,  it's  also 
gotten  Royal  Typewriter  Co.  to 
take  over  three  of  its  alternate 
week  outings,  on  Feb.  14  and  28 
and  on  March  14.  Cancellation  be¬ 
comes  effective  March  28. 


The  controversy  over  whether 
Miss  Garland’s  action  constituted 
a  failure  to  perform  under  terms 
of  the  contract  hinges  on  the 
wording  of  Article  7  of  her  pact, 
concerned  with  approval.  This  ar¬ 
ticle  states  that  the  "format  na¬ 
ture  and  content”  of  the  show 
shall  be  at  the  "sole  discretion” 
of  CBS,  but  that  Miss  Garland  will 
have  "right  of  prior  approval’?  over 
(Continued  on  page  48) 


Quaker  Dumping 
Sid  Caesar  Show 

Sid  Caesar,  whose  Saturday  night 
slotting  on  NBC-TV  this  year  has 
proved  one  of  the  season’s  major 
disappointments  for  the  network, 
has  run  into  his  first  major  sponsor¬ 
ship  trouble.  Quaker  Oats,  which 
was  committed  to  One-third  spon¬ 
sorship  of  39  shows  over  a  52-week 
span,  is  checking  out  after  only  26 
weeks.  Quaker  was  to  have  run 
through  Sept.  7,  but  goes  off  after 
the  Feb.  9  show. 

Cereal  outfit  has  already  begun 
to  shop  elsewhere,  with  sessions 
with  CBS-TV  already  in  progress. 


CBS-TV's  His  &  Hers' 

Hollywood,  Jan.  15. 

CBS  has  optioned  "His  and 
Hers,”  a  situation  eomedy  created 
by  Howard  Harris  and  Hy  Freed¬ 
man.  If  pilot  is  okayed  by  net¬ 
work  program  heads  It  Will  be  ac¬ 
quired  as  a  possible  fall  entry. 

Format  deals  with  complications 
besetting  newly-wed  teenagers. 
Harris'  and  Freedman  continue  staff 
duties  with  Groucho  Marx. 


Reason  for  the  cancellation,  ac- 1 
cording  to  Norman,  Craig  &  Kum- 
mel  topper  Walter  Craig,  is  to  pile 
up  a  substantial  budget  foj>  a  big 
fall  television  campaign  by  Ron¬ 
son.  Craig  is  already  on  the 
prowl  for  a  new  half-hour  proper¬ 
ty;  he's  already  looked  over  the 
availabilities  in  New  York  and 
leaves  next  week  for  the  Coast  to 
screen  the  new  entries  there.  Ron¬ 
son  wants  a  half-hour  show  of  its 
own  for  greater  sponsor  identifica¬ 
tion  than  it's  been  able  to  get  as 
one  of  five  sponsors  on  "Playhouse 
90,”  according  to  Craig. 

Ronson’s  howout  will  leave 
“Playhouse  90”  with  a  half-hour 
open  on  alternate  weeks.  Ronson 
originally  was  an  every-week  half- 
hour  'sponsor,  but  when  it  switched 
to  alternate  weeks  the  first  of  the 
year,  Bristol-Myers  expanded  from 
skip-week  to  every-week  status  to 
take  up  the  slack. »  Then  Ronson 
asked  to  be  allowed  to  leave  the 
show  entirely  for  the  first  quarter 
of  the  year,  but  CBS-TV  approved 
the  request  only  in  part,  allowing 
Royal  to  come  in  for  three  of  the 
seven  playdates  involved. 


RALPH  AUSTRIAN 

EXITS  DuM  LABS 

Hollywood,  Jan.  15. 

Ralph  B.  Austrian  resigned  as 
General  Manager  of  West  Coast  op¬ 
erations  of  Allen  B.*  DuMont  Lab¬ 
oratories,  effective  today  (Tues.) 
and  treks  East  late  this  week  to 
discuss  a  new  affiliation. 

Austrian,  former  assistant  vee- 
pe  of  RCA  Manufacturing  Co.,  and 
organizer  and  president  of  RKO 
Television  Corp.,  joined  „ DuMont 
a  few  years  ago.  He  recently  pro¬ 
duced  the  live  show  at  the  DuMont 
Electronicam  demonstrations  on 
the  Coast, 


For  Tues.  &  Kidspecs  on  Fridays  As 
Program  Board  Sets  ’57-’58  Entries 


|  ;  By  GEORGE  ROSEN 

Recent  negotiations  leading  to 
Henry  R.  Luce's  Time  Inc.  acquisi¬ 
tion  of  the  Bitner  properties  in 
Indianapolis,  -  Minneapolis  ”  a  n  d” 
Grand  Rapids  (subject,  of  course, 
to  FCC  approval)  have  brought  in 
its  wake  some  confusion  and  be¬ 
wilderment,  not  to  mention  eye¬ 
brow-raising,  among  those  in  the 
trade  who  are  particularly  sensitive 
to  the  power,  plays  and  the  chang¬ 
ing  mores. 

I  For  one  thing,  they're  asking 
themselves— for  apparently  no  one 
else  is  around  ,  to  provide  the  an¬ 
swer — what  possible  benefits,  other 
than-  eventual  financial  rewards, 
can  accrue  to  Luce  by  litera.ly 
waltzing  into  television  in  three- 
quarter  time  in  embracing  what 
are,  at  best,  second-class  markets 
in  the  overall  national  tv  scheme, 
instead  of  a  spirited  cha-cha-tem- 
poed  invasion  of  major  markets 
more  attuned  to  the  powerful,  in¬ 
fluential  publishing  empire. 

The  fact  that  Luce  will  now  be 
represented  with  tv  stations  in 
Denver,  Salt  Lake  City,  Minneap¬ 
olis,  Indianapolis  and  Grand  Rap¬ 
ids  is,  in  itself,  of  no  considerable 
consequence  when  weighed  against 
the  importance  and  influence  at¬ 
tached  to  the  Time-Life-Fortune 
publishing  dynasty.  The  fact  that 
he  was  able  to  pick  up  the  Bitner 
properties  for  $16,000,000  (after 
the  initial  Crowell-Collier  deal 
fell  through)  might  be  regarded  as 
•  shrewd  manipulating  in  anticipa¬ 
tion  of  the  profits  to  come  in  years 
ahead.  But,  here,  too,  it’s  the  gen¬ 
eral  impression  that,  based  on  past 
performance,  Luce's  ambitions  in 
this  direction  transcend  mere  mon¬ 
eymaking.  He’s  gone  way  beyond 
that. 

And  also  based  on  past  perform¬ 
ance,  there  appears  little  likelihood 
that  Luce  has  picked  up  his  five- 
station  "little  tv  empire”  merely 
as  a  springboard  fox  an  eventual 
trafficking  in  tv  channels  in  other 
and  more  important  markets — for 
any  such  moves  would  be  strictly 
contrary  to  the  Luce  principles 
and  behavior  patterns. 

(Only  deviation  from  this  route 
was  the  necessity  to  relinquish, 
under  the  FCC  maximum  owner¬ 
ship  rules,  the  tv  station  in  Albur- 
querque,  N.  M.,  which  Time  owned 
jointly  with  ex -FCC  chairman 
Wayne  Coy.  It  is  being  sold  to 
Stanley  Hubbard,  president  of 
KSTP,  Minneapolis,  for  $1,500,000. 
This,  it’s  understood,  gives  the 
Luce  empire  a  clear  $600,000  net 
profit.) 

Why,  then,  the  question  is  being 
asked,  did  Luce  choose  to  come 
into  a  medium  as  a  possessor  of 
second-class  franchises,  all  located 
in  the  midwest — Rocky  Mountain 
area — not  particularly  calculated 
to  enhance  his  prestige  or  enable 
him  to  wield  the  kind  of  power 
he’s  accustomed  to.  (Compared  to 
other  group  ownerships,  such  as 
Westinghouse  with  its  Boston- 
Cleveland-San  Francisco,  etc.,  line¬ 
up  of  stations,  or  a  George  Storer, 
(Continued  on  "page  48) 

Pat  Weaver  Dickers 
$5,000,000  Financing 
Plan  for  New  Setup 

Former  NBC-TV  prexy  Sylvester 
(Pat)  Weaver  and  former  NBC 
Coast  program  chief  Fred  Wile  are 
reported  finalizing  a  deal  to  form 
a  company  which  would  bankroll 
and  package  telefilm  shows  for  net¬ 
works.  Pair  are  now  arranging  a 
$5,000,000  financing  plan. 

Several  plans  have  been  dis¬ 
cussed  by  the  two,  one  of  which 
encompasses  foreign  vidpix  pro¬ 
duction  for  the  American  market, 
Both  Wile  and  Weaver  recently  re¬ 
turned  from  a  European  trek  dur¬ 
ing  which  they  surveyed  produc¬ 
tion  .facilities  there. 

They  would  supervise  production 
of  the  various  projects,  but  would 
not  be  actual  producers  of  the 
series. 


HubbardY  TV  Cupboard 

Minneapolis,  Jan.  15. 

Television  makes  for  strange 
bedfellows.  Take  the  case  of 
Time  Inc.,  which,  in  its  acqui* 
sition  of  the  Bitner  stations, 
takes  over  WTCN  (radio  Ac  tv) 
in  Minneapolis.  That  makes 
the  Luce  interests  a  rival  of 
Stanley  Hubbard’s  KSTP,  the 
strong  NBC,  affiliate  in  Min¬ 
neapolis. 

So  along  comes  the  selfsame 
Hubbard  and  buys  out  the  Al¬ 
buquerque,  N.  M.,  station. 
(KOB,.  radio  &  tv),  owned 
jointly  by  Time  Inc.  and  ex- 
FCC  chairman  Wayne  Coy. 
FCC  multiple-ownership  regu¬ 
lations  required  Luce  to  dump 
one  of  his  stations,  with  KOB 
getting  the  nod.  Price  paid  by 
Hubbard  was  $1,500,000,  with 
Howard  Stark,  the  broker  on 
the  Time-Bitner  deals?  also  ne¬ 
gotiating  the  KOB  transaction. 


Hiram  Holliday,’ 
‘Big  Surprise’  May 
Get  Sponsor  Axe 

At  least  two  more  shows  on  NBC- 
TV  are  strong  possibilities  for  can¬ 
cellation  come  the  end  of  their 
respective  26-week  cycles  in 
March.  They  are  the  Tuesday  night 
"Big  Surprise,”  on  which  in  any 
event  the  sponsors  would  retain 
the  time,  and  the  Wednesday  night 
"Hiram  Holliday”  series,  on  which 
the  situation  is  somewhat  more 
complex. 

General  Foods  has  "Holliday,” 
and  is  wavering  between  a  can¬ 
cellation  of  that  segment  or  its 
Sunday  night  "77th  Bengal  Lan¬ 
cers.”  In  either  event,  General 
Foods  is  talking  about  taking  the 
coin  resulting  from  the  cancella¬ 
tion  and  placing  it  into  alternate 
weeks  of  the  Monday  night  “Wells 
Fargo,”  which  replaces  “Stanley” 
in  March.  There’s  an  alternate 
week  open  on  the  “Stanley”  time, 
since  American  Tobacco  retained 
the  slot  but  Helene  Curtis  decided 
to  check*  out. 

As  to  “Surprise,”  if  Speidel  and 
Purex  do  decide  to  cancel  the 
show,  they  will  retain  the  time. 
Nonetheless,  the  combination  of 
cancellations  on  “Surprise”  and 
“Noah’s  Ark”  (on  which  Liggett 
&  Myers  and  Max  Factor  are  re¬ 
taining  the  time)  would  leave  NBC- 
TV  just  where  it  was  at  the  start 
of  the  season,  with  the  once-pow- 
erful  Tuesday  8  to  9  segment  still 
to  be  programmed, 

Slenderella’s  4-Market 
Tex  &  Jinx  Spread  On 
WRCA  Interview  Show 

Tex  &  Jinx  McCrary,  who  sev¬ 
eral  months  ago  initiated  a  syndi¬ 
cation  operation  to  sell  their  radio- 
tv  shows  in  markets  other  than  New 
York,  have  set  their  first  major 
sale,  with  Slenderella  International 
buying  a  10-minute  celebrity-inter¬ 
view  segment  for  thrice-weekly 
radio  showcasing  in  four  key  mar¬ 
kets  and  taking  options  on  35  ad¬ 
ditional  cities. 

New  syndicated  show,  “New  York 
Close-Up,”  consists  of  highlights 
of  their  Waldorf-Astoria,  N.  Y. 
nightly  interviews  'on  WRCA  and 
will  be  sponsored  three-times 
weekly  by  Slenderella  on  WRCV, 
Philadelphia;  WMAQ,  Chicago; 
KOA,  Denver  and  KSD,  St.  Louis, 
all  starting  Jan.  21.  Slenderella 
already  sponsors  a  segment  of  their 
WRCA  Waldorf  show.  Deal  was 
set  through  NBC  Spot  Sales  and 
Managements  Associates,  the  Slen¬ 
derella  agency. 


Prior  to  leaving  for  a  few  weeks* 
vacation  in  Jamaica  and  the  .Brit* 
ish  West  Indies,  "NBC  president 
Robert  W.  Samoff,  who  will  con¬ 
centrate  in  coming  months  on  the 
tv  program  phase  of  the  network 
operations,  set  up  a  top  program¬ 
ming  board.  This  consists  of  exec 
veepee  Tom  McAvity,  program 
chieftain  Manie  Sacks,  exec  veepee 
Robert  E.  Klntner  and  research 
boss  v.p.  Hugh  M.  Beville. 

Between  now  and  the  return  of 
Sarnoff  on  Feb.  1  the  board  will 
sift  something  like  300  new  pro¬ 
gram  possibilities  with  an  eye  ,  to¬ 
ward  finalizing  the  1957-58  pro¬ 
gram  structure,  and  it's  anticipated 
that  by  March  15  the  entire  blue¬ 
print  for  the  new  season  will  be 
firmed  up. 

Just  how  drastic  the.  overhaul 
will  be  is,  of  course,  still  unre¬ 
solved,  but  several  significant  con¬ 
clusions  already  have  been  arrived 
at,  indicating  that  .  the  expanded 
60-rainute  and  90-minute  formula 
will  be  very  much  in  evidence. 

(1) .  NBC  will  follow  the  pattern 
incepted  by  CBS-TV  this  season 
by  introducing  a  90-minute  weekly 
dramatic  showcase,  tentatively 
slotted  for  Tuesday  nights.  This 
automatically  assures  a  major  re¬ 
shuffling  of  the  program  structure 
on  that  evening.  Web  is  nego¬ 
tiating  with  Orson  Welles  to  take 
over  as  producer  of  the  Tuesday 
entry. 

(2) .  Friday  nights  will  be  given 
over  to  a  full  season  schedule  of 

[kiddie  spectaculars,  either  in  60- 
minute  or  hour-and-a-half  form, 
with  entries  in  the  “Little  Wom¬ 
en,”  “Treasure  Island,”  “Robinson 
Crusoe”  idiom.  This  is  predicated 
on  the  success  of  such  previous 
specs  as  “Jack  and  the  Beanstalk.” 
Friday  has  been  chosen  because, 
NBC  hopes,  that's  the  night  the 
kids  are  permitted  to  stay  up  late, 

(3) .  There  will  definitely  be  a 
reprise  of  both  the  Monday  night 
and  Saturday  night  specs,  with 
sponsor  interest  already  guarantee¬ 
ing  their  permanent  niche  and  also 
in  keeping  with  the  fact  that  this 
was  the  season  when  so  many 

j  (Continued  on  page  46) 


GM  Cancels  Out 
On ‘Giant  Step’ 

“Giant  Step,”  the  big-prize  kid¬ 
die  quiz  which  bowed  on  CBS-TV 
on  Wednesdays  at  7:30  .early  in 
November,  is  being  cancelled  hy 
General  Mills,  its  sponsor,  come 
the  end  of  February.  With  the 
cancellation,  ABC-TV’s  “Disney¬ 
land”  retained  its  reputation  as  a 
“Giant”-killer,  since  the  NBC-TV 
8  p.m.  entry  opposite  “Disney¬ 
land,”  the  “Hiram  Holliday”  seg¬ 
ment,  also  looks  to  be  headed  for 
the.  scrapheap.  ,  ' 

“Giant  Step”  is  the  third  quiz 
entry  to  be  cancelled  this  season. 
Others  have  been  “High  Finance” 
and  “Can  Do.”  A  fourth,  “The 
Big  Surprise,”  is  also  a  strong  pos¬ 
sibility  for  cancellation.  CBS-TV 
hasn't  lined  up  a  replacement  yet 
for  “Step.” 


Lescoulie  Exits  ‘Today’ 

For  ‘Tonight’  Show 

Jack  Lescoulie  is  switching  from 
“Today”  to  “Tonight”  to  become 
anchor  man  of  the  latter  show 
starting  Jan.  28.  He’s  held  down 
the  No.  2  spot  on  “Today”  behind 
Dave  Garroway  since  the  show’s 
start  five  years  ago. 

Lescoulie  won’t  be  replaced  on 
“Today.”  Instead,  newsman  Frank 
Blair  will  be  handed  added  chores, 
among  them  the  job  of  subbing  for 
Garroway  in  his  absence.  On.  these 
occasions,  he  won’t  handle  news 
because  of  the  commercial  spiels 
’he'll 'have  to  hah  die. 
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Nielsen’s  2d  Coverage  Study  Hit 
As  ‘Glorified  Popularity  Poll’ 


The  Nielsen  Coverage  Study  No. 
2,  the  quadrennial  report  on  the 
individual  coverage  area  of  all  the 
radio  and  video  stations  in  the  na¬ 
tion,  has  been  the  cause  of  confu¬ 
sion  and  strong  objections  in  the 
few  weeks  since  it  was  published. 
The  answer  to'  NCS’  chief  value  is 
that  it  is,  when  used  properly,  a 
reasonable  indication  of  how  to  buy 
national  spot.  However,  that  would 
make  the  spot  representatives 
among  those  primarily  interested 
in  the  report,  yet,  led  by  Adam 
Young,  the  reps  are  NCS’  most 
vocal  antagonists. 

General  impression  of  outsiders 
is  that  the  reps  would  just  as  soon 
disregard  the  report  completely  as 
an  “expensive  and  glorified  popu¬ 
larity  poll”  but,  at  the  insistence 
of  the  advertising  agencies  to 
whom  they  sell,  they  are  iiistead 
trying  to  modify  it  by  exercising 
what  it  called  the  Station  Repre¬ 
sentatives  Assn,  formula.  The  for¬ 
mula,  a  somewhat  complex  appli¬ 
cation  of  NCS  info  and  regular 
ratings,  helps  generally  to  elevate 
a  station’s  coverage  from  what  is 
shown  by  NCS  2. 

The  reps  willingly  explain  their 
objections:  On  the  surface  NCS  2 
provides  its  several  hundred 
agency,  station,  network  subscrib- 
.  ers  with  what  appears  to'  be  the 
coverage  of  each  radio  and  tv  sta¬ 
tion  county  by  county.  Taken 
broadly,  there  is  a  major  fallacy, 
they  say;  Nielsen  gives  the  num¬ 
ber  of  homes  reached  per  station 
on  two  bases:  homes  reached  be¬ 
fore  dark  and  those  reached  after¬ 
ward.  While  there  is  a  growing 
tendency  toward  buying  local 
radio  skeds  on  a  run-of-station 
basis,  which  would  validate  NCS  2, 
the  reps  contend  that  advertisers 
are  still  more  interested  in  how 
specific  program  blocks,  better 
still,  specific  times  of  the  day,  fare 
on  each  station.  For  example,  a 
station  may  carry  one  powerful 
show  which  considerably  outrates 
all  the  competition  at  the  time,  but 
throughout  the  rest  of  the  day  that 
station  might  only  constitute  par 
or  sub-par  competition  for  the 
other  stations  in  the  market.  Never¬ 
theless,  the  one  strong  program 
will  help  paint  a  misleading  pic¬ 
ture  for  the.  station.  In  tv,  adver¬ 
tisers  are  still  chiefly  interested  in 
program-by-program  breakdowns, 
which  NCS  doesn’t  give. 

Adam  Young  Inc.,  the  rep  house 
bossed  by  Adam  Young,  the  past 
(Continued  on  page  49) 

Fabulous  Payoff 
On  a  ‘Soft  Self 

Editor,  Variety: 

We  appreciate  the  kind  words  in 
Variety’s  review  of  the  special 
all-star  Christmas  Day  program  for 
Hungarian  Relief.  The  reviewer, 
however,  did  comment  on  what  he 
felt  was  a  “soft  sell”  in  the  appeal 
for  contributions  to  HERO  andT 
wondered  whether  the  program 
v/ould  be  as  effective  as  it  might 
otherwise  have  been. 

If  we  erred  in  our  appeal,  I  am 
glad  we  did  on  the  side  of  “soft¬ 
ness”  in  this  unprecedented  all¬ 
industry  Christmas  show.  However, 
the  i  results  seem  to  indicate  that 
the  public  grasped  the  import  of 
the  program’s,  message. 

Incomplete  reports  from  field 
chapters  of  the  Red  Cross  (only 
one  of  the  five  organizations  in 
HERO)  show  that  on  the  one  day 
after  the  show  an  amazing  total  of 
more  than  $1,000,000  was  contrib¬ 
uted  to  the  Red  Cross  alone  (this, 
on  the  day  after  Christmas— a  tra¬ 
ditionally  difficult  fund-raising  pe¬ 
riod).  The  other  charities  also  were 
delighted  with  the  impetus  given 
their  individual  campaigns  by  the 
show. 

Incidentally,  incomplete  reports 
indicate  that  the  program  appar¬ 
ently  was  the  greatest  one-time 
combined  radm-tv  broadcast  in  his¬ 
tory.  More  than  365  tv  stations  and 
1,300  radio  stations  in  the  United 
States,  Canada  and  overseas  car¬ 
ried  the  one-hour  program. 

With  this  show,  the  Messrs.  Stan¬ 
ton,  Sarnoff,  Goldenson  and  Poor 
and  NBC’s  Fred  Coe  and  Tom  Loeb 
have  made  me  proud  to  be  a  part 
'‘t  the  broadcast  industry. 

George  Wolf, 

Ruthrauff  C-.  Ryan,  litc.. 


. .  .  And  in  -This  Corner 

Editor,  Variety: 

In  your  issue  of  Jan.  2,  you 
ran  an  item  saying  that  Don 
Mankiewicz  would  make  a  new 
adaptation  of  F.  Scott  Fitzger¬ 
ald’s  “The  Last  Tycoon.”  This 
is  very  fine  and  good  luck  to 
him,  .but  I  think  it  most  un¬ 
gracious  of  him  to  state  that 
previous  adaptations  of  “The 
Last  Tycoon”  had  flopped.  I 
wouldn’t  even  say  that  about 
lesser  writers  than  Don  Man- 
kiewicz. 

In  October  1949,  Philco-TV 
Playhouse  presented  an  adap¬ 
tation.  of  “The  Last  Tycoon” 
which  was  written  by  me,  pro¬ 
duced  by  Fred  Coe,  and  direct¬ 
ed  by  Delbert  Mann,  the*  Acad¬ 
emy  Award  winner.  On  Oct. 
19,  Variety  said  it  was  “com¬ 
pelling  dramatics  ,  ...  and. the 
treatment  .  .  .  heightened  the 
tenseness  and  dramatic  val¬ 
ues.”  Your  praise  of  the  pro¬ 
gram  was  shared  by  other 
critics  throughout  the  United 
States  who  did  not  consider  if 
a  flop.  Joseph  Liss. 


CBS-TV  Making  Its  Own 
‘Playhouse  90’  Film  As 
Kathryn  Grayson  Pilot 

Hollywood,  Jan.  15. 
CBS-TV,  which  has  been  farm¬ 
ing  “Playhouse  90”  segments  to 
Screen  Genu  for  filming,  will  lens 
one  of  the  90-minute  shows  itself 
for  the  first  time,.  Coast  program 
chief  A1  Scalpone  disclosed. 

‘.‘Lone  Woman,”  starring  Kath¬ 
ryn  Grayson,  will  be  produced  and 
directed  by  Ralph  Levy,  who  plans 
filming  early  next  months.  Miss 
Grayson  plays  an  Indian  girl.  The 
property  is  being  readied  as  a  po¬ 
tential  CBS  series  for  her. 


POOR  RICHARD  CLUB 
AWARD  TO  FOLSOM 

Philadelphia,  Jan.  15. 

Frank  M.  Folsbm,  president  of 
RCA  since  1949,  will  receive  the 
Poor  Richard  Club’s  medal  of 
achievement  at  the  annual  dinner 
honoring  the  251st  birthday  of  Ben¬ 
jamin  Franklin,  which  will  \>e  held 
in  the  Bellevue  Stratford  Hotel, 
Thursday  evening  (17). 

The  dinner  is  the  climax  of  the 
Franklin  Day  proceedings  which  in¬ 
volve  such  lqcal  organizations  as 
the  Philadelphia  Club  of  Advertis¬ 
ing  Women,  the  Poor  Richard  Club, 
the  Philadelphia  Printing  Ink 
Makers  and  the  Club  of  Printing 
House  Craftsmen. 

The  52nd  annual  dinner  given  by 
the  club  is  already  sold  with  more 
than  1,400  members  and  friends 
skedded  to  be  present  to  hear  Fol¬ 
som’s  address.  Show  business  per¬ 
sonalities  .who  will  take  part  in 
the  entertainment  include  Dinah 
Shore  and  George  Gobel. 


Frankie  Frisch,  Mutual 
Dicker  Sports  Gab  Deal 

Mutual  is  negotiating  with 
Frankie  Frisch,  sportscaster,  for¬ 
merly  with  the  New  York  Giants, 
to  join  the  net’s  sports  staff  this 
year.  His  projected  first  assign¬ 
ment  would  be  to  do  the  weekend 
five-minute  sports  shows,  to  be 
sponsored  by  Quaker  State  Motor 
Oil,  starting  in  the  spring.  The  con¬ 
templated  shows  would  be  fed  to 
affiliates  in  the  black-out  areas  of 
the  net’s  ‘‘Game  of  the  Day”  base- 
nail  schedule. 

MBS,  in  the  meantime,  inked  the 
Yanks  and  Giants,  permitting  Mu¬ 
tual  “Game  of  the  Day”  broadcasts 
from  their  own  home  parks.  Other 
major  league  organizations  are  ex¬ 
pected  to  be  inked  shortly. 

St.  Louis — KTVI  Channel  36  has 
been  chosen  by  the  Anheuser- 
Busch,  Inc.,  owner  of  the  St.  Louis 
Ca/dinals  to  tv  and  radio  all  reg¬ 
ularly  1957  games  both  home  and 
abroad,  including  some  of  the 
Spring  training  contests.  The  tv 
coverage  includes  ajl  night  Satur¬ 
day,  Sunday  and  holiday  road 
games  teeing  off  with  the  opening 
game  with  the  Cincinnati  Reds  on 
April  16.  A  90  midwest  station  web 
will  carry -the- games.  •  ■ 


Albany  Stations  Nix 

Spots  on ‘Baby  Doll’ 

Albany,  Jap.  15. 

At  least  two  radio  •  stations,  the 
Schine-owned  WPTR  in  Albany 
and  the  Western  Gateway  Broad- 1 
casting  Co.’s  WSNY  ip  ^  Schenec- 1 
tady,  have  declined  spot  announce¬ 
ments  for  “Baby  Doll.”  WPTR,  a 
50,000-watter,  also  was  reported  to 
.have  adopted  a  policy  of  playing  no 
music  from  the  film. 

WPTR  broadcast  a -statement,  on 
its  6  p.m.  News  Roundup,  that  gen¬ 
eral  manager  Duncan  Mounsey  had 
directed  no  advertising  for  “an  ob¬ 
jectionable  picture,  currently  be¬ 
ing  shown”  should  go  on  its  wave-’ 
length.  This  followed  an  item  on 
the 'Associated  Press  teletype  that 
The  Troy  Record  Papers  were  car¬ 
rying  no  advertising 


3d  Frisco  Radio 
Station  Joins  In 
AFTRA  Walkout 

~  San  Francisco,  Jan.  15. 

AFTRA  struck  the  third  of  the 
four  major  Frisco  area  indepen¬ 
dent  radio  stations  last  week  and 
AFTRA’s-  executive  secretary, 
Bruce  Poyer,  admits  “it’s  only  a 
question  of  fime”  until  walkout  oc¬ 
curs  at  fourth. 

Result  is  that  current  AFTRA 
strike,  which  started  with  walkout 
at  KSFO, -Frisco,  Dec:  19,  may  turn 
into  a  major  union-management 
battle  with  outcome  setting  pat-, 
tern  for  many  stations  in  strongly 
unionized  cities’  throughout  the 
nation. 

Last  week’s  walkout  occurred  at 
KROW,  Oakland,  and  was  fol¬ 
lowed,  almost  immediately,  by  an 
incident  at  KLX,  Oakland,  the 
radio  arm  of  the  Joseph  and  Sena¬ 
tor  William  Knowland  publishing 
powerhouse. 

KLX  incident,  in  fact,  may  be  ■ 
more  significant  in  the  long  run 
than  the  KROW  walkout. 

KLX  management  ordered  an¬ 
nouncers  to  tape  station  breaks  for 
evening  use,  with  an  eye  to  using 
only  engineers  from  7  p.m.  until 
signoff.  AFTRA’s  Poyer*  alerted 
quickly,  wired  all  announcers  or¬ 
dering  them  not  to  make  tapes  and 
KLX  announcer  Bob  Dunn  refused. 
Thereupon,  Dunn  was  suspended 
for  a  week,  ending  today  (15),  for 
not  carrying  out  management’s 
orders. 

KROW’s  eight  announcers  struck 
the  station, «  owned  by  publisher 
Sheldon  Sackett,  only  a  few  hours 
before  the  KLX  suspension  took 
place,  and  AFTRA’s  Poyer  makes 
no  bones  about  his  feeling  that 
union  will  have  to  hit  the  bricks 
against  KLX  very  soon. 

|  Ostensible,  the  beef  centers  on 
union’s  demand  for  a  quarter  of 
the  fees  schedule  that  network  an¬ 
nouncers  get  and  the  union’s  de¬ 
mand  for  wage  parity  with  net 
I  announcers,  Net  scale  is  now  $165, 
[while  old  contract  of  independents 
paid  announcers  $150. 

Actually, .  however,  several  prin¬ 
ciples  seem  to  be  at  stake. 

For  one  thing,  Frisco’s  KSFO 
and  KYA  and  the  two  Oakland  sta¬ 
tions  banded  together  last  year 
into  the  Bay  Area  Independent 
Broadcasters’  Association,  with 
Lawrence  Corbett  as  chief  counsel 
and  chief  negotiator.  Result  has 
been  a  much  firmer  front  by  man¬ 
agement  against  union  demands 
than  ever  before. 

AFTRA  claims  management  as¬ 
sociation  is  trying  to  bust  the 
union,  break  down  near-equality  of 
network  and  independent  stations’ 
pay  and  working  conditions.  Man¬ 
agement  retort  is  that  operations 
of  indies  and  nets  aren’t  at  all  sim¬ 
ilar,  that  indies  are  paying  for 
things  they  can’t  afford  in  a  tre¬ 
mendously  competitive  market. 

ABC’S  NEW  SPONSOR 
ENTRY  IN  AM  FOLD 

Chicago,  Jan.  15. 

Grant  Co.,  manufacturers  of 
furniture  and  fabric  cleaners,  is 
making  its  initial  network  radio 
splash  with  the  sponsorship  of  10 
five-minute  segments  over  a  13- 
week  period  on  ABC’s  morning 
serial  lineup.  Spread  starts  Feb. 
25,  via  the  Leed  &  York  agency. 

Order  includes  four  segs  of  “My 
True  Story;”  three  of  “When  a 
Girl  Marries,”  and  three  of  “Whis-. 

I  poring  Streets.” 


Tolchin  Torches  Up  WMGM 

In  1953  WMGM,  the  Loew’s  owned,  radio  independent,  was  a 
money-losing  operation  that  placed  seventh,  possibly  eighth  in  the 
rating  sweepstakes  for  the  highly  competitive  New  York  metro¬ 
politan  market.  From .  1954  through  1956,  during  the  first  two 
years  under  new  general  managership,  WMGM  has  risen  to  a.  clear- 
cut  third  in  the  ratings  and  is  chalking  up  a  neat  net  return,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  management. 

'  For  the  fiscal  year  ending  last  August,  WMGM  earned  a  gross 
*of  $1,800,000.  Art  Tolchin,  general  manager,  said  this  represents 
the  largest  net  for  the  station  in  the  past  six  years.  Perhaps  more 
important  in  terms  of  advertisers  is  -the  fact  the  ne,w  Nielsens, 
which  cover  the  Sept.-Nov.  period,  make  it  the  second  radio  indie 
in  the  market,  only  behind  No.  1  WNEW  and.second^placed  WCGS, 
the  network  flag.  The  third-place  position  is  given  in  both  of 
Nielsen’s  weekly  averages — the  6ne  on  total  audience  for  the 
Station  and  - the  average  computed  from  listenership  only  in  the 
greater  metropolitan  area.  On  the  TA,  WMGM  reaches  60,400 
listeners  per  quarter  hour. 

A  two-year  turnaround  of  rating  and  earning  position  is  unusual 
in  New  York.  (It  took  another  indie  with  a  similar  top-record-only 
policy  some  four  or -five  years  to  achieve  a  position  of  relative  im¬ 
portance.)  Capper  is  that  Tolchin  projects  coming  annual  earn¬ 
ings  to  a  $2,100,000  figure  on.  the  basis  of  advertising  already  com¬ 
mitted.  ' 

In  Tolchin’s  first  full  year,  from  August  of  1954  through  August 
of  1955,  the  station  had  a  gross  of  $1,900,000,  about  $100,000  more 
than  last  year,  but  the  net  return  was  lower  .because -the  .  nighttime 
sports  schedule  from  Madison  Square  Garden  was  so  costly.  That 
sked,  inherited  from  the  previous  WMGM  boss,  has  since  been 
dropped,  with  WMGM  keeping  only  tfie  spring-summer.  Dodger 
games  on  its  sports  roster. 

WMGM  programming  consists  almost  entirely,  except  for  news 
on  the  half-hour  and  a  Carlton  Fredericks  hour  for  the.hausfrau 
every  ayem,  of  pop  record  spinnings. 


St  Louis,  New  Orleans,  Peoria, 
Springfield,  III,  Deintermix  Setup 

- - - - f 


Hartford  Radio  Losses 

Hartford,  Jan.  15. 

According  to  figures  published 
here,  assembled  from  an  FC.C  study 
of  broadcast  operations  in  .1955, 
the  four  Hartford  radio  stations 
suffered  a  combined  net  loss  of 
$65,081  on  their  operations.  The 
stations,  WTIC,  WDRC,  WCCC 
and  WGTH,  had  total  revenues/ of 
$1,472,114  and  total  expenses  of  [ 
$1,537,145. 

Revenues  from  time  sales  in¬ 
cluded  $1,001,028  from  national 
and  regional  advertisers  'and  $416,- 
420  from  local  advertisers.  Time 
sales  figures  are  before  commission 
deductions.  Similar  studies  indi¬ 
cated  a  profit  of  $57,040  for  three 
stations,  WHAY,  WKNB,  WBIS,  in 
the  nearby  New  Britain — Bristol 
area. 

Bob  &  Ray  to  Host 
MBS  Sneak  Preview 
Of  $1,000,000  Quiz 

Bob  Elliottt  and  Ray  Goulding 
have  been  inked  to  host  the  sneak 
preview  of  Mutual’s  projected 
$1,000,000  quiz  contest,  slated  for 
a  test  run  over  WJOC,  Jamestown, 
N.  Y.,  for  a  three-week  period  be¬ 
ginning  about  Feb.  11. 

Bob  &  Ray,  busy  with  a  MBS 
program  of  their  own,  stints  on 
“Monitor,”  filmed  commercials  and 
other  projects,  will  tape  the  show 
in  N.  Y.  and  it  will  be  fed  to  affili¬ 
ate  WJOC  by  the  net  for  the  test. 
Key  to  the  contest  is  identification 
of  sounds,  with  possible  questions 
thrown  in.  Special  IBM  cards  to  be 
filled  out  by  contestants  will  be 
utilized.  .. 

Current  plan  is  to  have  two  day¬ 
time  shows,  of  10  minutes  each, 
titled  “Million  Dollar  Quiz”  and  a 
night  show  of  25  minutes,'  titled 
“National  Quiz  Champion,”  slotted 
throughout  the  week.  Jamestown 
was  chosen  because  the  city  repre¬ 
sents  a  small  industrial  community, 
typical  of  the  many  cities  serviced 
by  Mutual,  and  reflective  of  the 
situation  that  Mutual  may  encount¬ 
er  in  larger  cities. 


Pact  Bars  Johnny  Carson 
From  TV  Work  on  NBC 

Hollywood,  Jan.  15. 

NBC-TV  overtures  •to  Johnny 
Carson  have  fallen  through,  be¬ 
cause  of  the  comic’s  contractual 
commitments  to  CBS-TV,  Carson, 
currently  off  the  -.CBS  air  since 
his  afternoon  strip  was  cancelled 
for  reruns  of  “Our  Miss  Brooks” 
telefilms,  still  has-  two  years  to 
run  on  his  pact  with  the  net. 

Meanwhile,  while  inactive  tv- 
wise  except  for  an  occasional  guest 
shot,  Carson  has  had  overtures  to 
j  appear  in  a  Broadway  play,  and  in 
I  LaS  Vegas  hotels. 


Washington,  Jan.  15. 

FCC  yesterday  (Mpn.),  instructed 
its  staff  to  prepare  final  documents 
on  a  deintermixture  proceeding  the 
net  effect  of  which  would  be  to 
give  St.  Louis  a  fourth  VHF  chan¬ 
nel,  the  tri-city  area  of  Davenport, 
Rock  Island -and  Moline  a  third 
VHF,  New  Orleans  a  third- VHP 
and  Terre  Haute  its  second  VHF. 
Proceeding  would  deintermix  the 
cities  of  Springfield  and  Peoria, 
Ill.,  and  make  them  all  UHF. 

Commission,  instructed  the  staff 
to  .  have  the  documents  ready  for 
an  FCC  vote  on  Feb.  5,  and  indica¬ 
tions  are  that  Commission  approval 
is  virtually  certain.  In  its  execu¬ 
tive  session,  the  FCC  also  agreed 
to  leave  Hartford  with  its  present 
intermixed  setup  of  two  U’s  and 
one  V,  giving  ABC-TV  the  only 
VHF  affiliate  in  that  market. 

Plan  involving  Springfield  and 
Pedria  would  take  way  one  VHP 
from  each,  giving  Springfield’s 
Channel  2  to  St.  Louis  and  also  to 
Terre  Haute.  Peoria's  Channel  8 
would  go  to  Rock  Island.  At  the 
same  time,  but  in  a  separate  ac¬ 
tion,  the  FCC  moved  to  change  its 
plans  on  New  Orleans,  adding 
drop-in-Channel  12  and  thereby  ap¬ 
parently.  abandoning  its  plan  to 
shift  the  current  Channel  6  else¬ 
where. 

Action  was  greeted  enthusiasti¬ 
cally  In  a  press  conference  by  two 
Louisiana  Congressmen  who  had 
petitioned  the  FCC  earlier  to 
change  its  stand  on  New  Orleans. 
They  were  Reps.  Hale  Boggs  and 
F.  Edward  Hebert,  who  called  the 
move  “most  gratifying.” 


Gen.  Motors  Likely 
For  Mary’s ‘Annie’ 

On  the  basis  of  the  sales  push 
initiated  by  NBC,  there’s  a  strong 
likelihood  that  General  Motors, 
probably  its  Buick  Division,  will 
ride  with  Mary  Martin's  “Annie 
Get  Your  Gun”  tv  spec.  It  may  not 
be  done  until  next  November,  al¬ 
though  it’s  a  possibility  as  a  May 
entry  this  season  to  tie  in  with- 
Buick’s  big  summer  season  push. 

If  the  earlier  date  is  chosen, 
Miss  Martin  and  NBC  will  then 
turn  their  attention  to  their  init  'll 
spec  for  next  season — an  original 
revue-type  showcase  starring  Miss 
Martin  and  utilizing  guest  stars. 

'  Unlike  her  “Born  Yesterday” 
spec,  Miss  Martin  is  no  stranger 
to  “Annie,”  having  starred  in  the 
national  company  of  the  Broadway 
musicomedy  some  seasons  back. 


WPEN  Dee  jay  Acquitted 

Philadelphia,  Jan.  15.. 

John  W.  (Jack)  Barry,  suspend¬ 
ed  WPEN  dee  jay,  was  acquitted 
of  a  morals  charge  in  Quarter 
Sessions  Court  (4). 

Barry  pleaded  not  guilty  and 
was  first  of  the  18  arrested  in  lo¬ 
cal  vice  probe  to  win  an  'acquittal. 
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THE  BIG  ABC-TO-NBC  SWITCH 


Reno’s  Wide  Wide  Born 

;  Reno,  Nev.,  Jan.  15. 

!  Members  of  Reno  Chamber  of  Commerce  are  plenty  burned  over 
'■  NBC  tactics  which  briefly  spotlighted  Reno  and  nearby  Virginia 
\  City  on  “Wide  Wide  World”  .last  month. 

\  Principal  beef  seems  to  be  that  Chamber  of  Commerce  bungled 
up  $10,000  it  believed  was  to  be  used  mainly  to  puff  the  U.  of 
Nevada.- 

Xnstead,  say  the  merchants,  there  was  only  one  fleeting  shot  of 
the  University's  campus  and  the  whole  Nevada  segment  lasted  a 
bare  five  minutes. 

Chamber  members,  .f eel  their  $10,000  payment  amounted  to  a 
7  shakedown  by  NBC.  Lucius  Beebe,  whose  weekly  Territorial  En- 
j  terprise  is  published  in  Virginia  City  and  tends  to  be  considerably 
/  more  outspoken  than  the  Reno  dailies,  complained  in  print: 

“There  is  hardly  anybody  in  Rend,  but  now  admits  that  the  re¬ 
cent  (NBC)  television  program  subsidized  by  the  town's  leading 
merchants  was  a  perfectly  terrible  bust.  If  is  difficult  to  discover 
a  dissenting  voice  from  the  opinion  that  the  community  was  taken, 
but  good,  by  a  group  of  fast-talking,  high-pressure  Madison  ,Ave. 
hucksters  who  promised .  magnificent  results  and  produced  a  mis¬ 
erable  and  truly  ratty  show.” 


.  +,  ■ - - - 

The  Ball  Starts  Rolling 


By  LUCIUS  BEEBE 

Virginia  City,  Ney.,  Jan.  15. 

What  was  probably  the  most  em¬ 
phatically  red  letter  day  in  the  an¬ 
nals  of  this  old  mining  town  in  the 
Nevada  hills  since  it  was  visited 
in  the  seventies  by  General  Grant 
dawned  last  week  when  the  Colum¬ 
bia  Broadcasting  System  unfolded 
the  opening  program,  of  its  new 
show  “Odyssey”  here  with  a  live 
television  broadcast  of  epic  dimen¬ 
sions. 

For  a  brief  but  splendid  hour 
the  lights  once  again  went  .up  in 
Piper's  storied  opera  house  and 
C  Street  was  populated .  with  the 
ghosts  of  John  Mackay,  Mark 
Twain  .and  Adolph  Sutro..  Adah 
Isaacs  Mencken  again  took  a  score 
of  curtain  calls  from  the  raked 
stage  at  Piper's,  and  millionaires 
and  hard  rock  miners  mingled  on. 
terms  of  fraternal  equality  in  the 
Delta  Saloon  as  in  the  bonanza 
seventies. 

For  the  occasion  CBS  transport¬ 
ed  up  the  Geiger  Grade  from  Reno 
where  once  the  Wells  Fargo  Con¬ 
cords  ran,  $300,000  worth  of  cam-, 
eras  and  stage  equipment  and  spent 
in  excess  of  $60,000  to  mount  a 
show,  which,  on  commercial  time, 
would  have  cost  a  sponsor  more 
than  $100,000.  A  crew  of  extras, 
technicians  and  executives  flown 
out  of  New.  York  and  Los  Angeles 
numbering  140  were  bedded  dwn 
in  Virginia  City's  limited  out-of- 
season  hotel  accommodations. 
Sharon  House  restaurant  was 
opened  to  serve  as1  a  company  com¬ 
missary  and  a  planeload  of  radio 
and  television  reporters  and  fea¬ 
ture  writers  was  flown  up  Sunday 
morning  from’  San  Francisco  to 
cover  the  big  event  jitself. 

Money,  never  an  object  of  disin¬ 
terest  in  Nevada,  flooded  the  town's 
multiplicity  of  gorgeous  saloons 
and  roulette  parlors  while,  for  a 

(Continued  on  page  48) 

Huntley-Brinkley 
2-Show  Pattern^ 

NBC-TV  is  planning  to  simulate 
the  two-show  pattern  of  CBS-TV 
on  its  evening  quarter-hour  news 
strip  when  the  show  moves  out  of 
Its  7:45-8  position  in  late  summer 
or  early  fall.  Web  is  planning  a 
broadcast  at  6:45  and  a  repeat  at 
7:15  on  the  Chet  Hiintley-David 
Brinkley  segment.  ✓ 

Pattern  is  the  same  as  is  used  on 
the  Doug  Edwards  newscast  on 
CBS,  a  pattern  adopted  when  Ed¬ 
wards,  made  a  similar  move  out  of 
7:30  time  a  couple  of  seasons  back 
The  later  show,,  at  7:15,  is  the  one 
which  gets  the  primary  play,  but 
the  6:45  show  is  designed  for  those 
stations  which  can't  clear  at  7:15, 
due  to  half-hour  commitments,  etc. 
The  dual  setup  gives  the  news  a 
wide  enough  lineup  to  be  accept¬ 
able  to  sponsors,  even  though  it's, 
in  station  time.  Proposal  for  the 
double  production  will  be  put  be¬ 
fore  the  NBC-TV  affiliates  advisory 
board  meeting  on  Feb.  14. 


As  the  result  of  an  appeal 
by  an  anonymous  video  execu¬ 
tive  for  a  fund  to  help  the 
medium's  own  aged  and"  dis¬ 
abled,  stations  are  now  coming 
through  with  offers  of  free  air¬ 
time  to  plug  the  proposed 
fund.  WRCA-TV  general  man¬ 
ager  William  N.  Davidson 
wrote  to  Variety,  which  car¬ 
ried  the  appeal,  that  he  would 
like  his  -station  to  be  the  first 
in  New  York  to  donate  an 
“hour  of  good  tv  time  plus 
the  services  and  talent  where 
available  to  such  a  worthy 
cause. 

Davidson  said  that  the  offer 
was  being  made  even  though 
WRCA  and  WRCA-TV  would 
not  participate  in  the  fund  be¬ 
cause  it  has  its  own  health 
and  death  benefit  provisions 
for  employees. 

CBS-TV  Sat  Nile 
Faces  Overbid; 

4  Fnll-Hr.  Shows 

It  looks  like  Saturday  night  on 
CBS-TV  will  undergo  a  complete 
transformation  next  season,  with 
possibility  that  the  half-hour  pro¬ 
gram  format  will  be  completely 
bypassed  during  the  entire  7  to  11 
prime  time  segments.  If  so,  it 
would  be  the  first  time  in  tv  net¬ 
work  annals  that  30-mfnute  pro¬ 
gramming  has  been  completely 
eschewed  in  favor  of  extended  for¬ 
mats  covering  three  hours  of 
choice  time  periods.  (Closest  any 
network  has  come  to  this  boast  is 
the  selfsame  CBS  with  its  Thurs¬ 
day  night  scheduling  of  the  full 
hour  “Climax”  followed  by  the  90- 
minute  “Playhouse  90”  series.) 

CBS-TV  currently  has  but  one 
full-hour  show  running  on  the  Sat¬ 
urday  night  sked.  This  is  the  8  to 
9  “Jackie  Gleason”  show.  However, 
Gleason  is  going  off  after  this  sea¬ 
son.  From  9  to  11  are  such  half- 
hour  entries  as  “Hey,  Jeannie,” 
“Oh  Susannah,”  “Gunsmoke”  and 
the  “You’re  On  Your  Own”  quiz- 
zer. 

If  present  plans  materialize,  all 
of  these  will  surrender  the  slots 
for  full-hour  entries,  with  two  al¬ 
ready  tentatively  skedded.  These 
are  the  “Perry  Mason”  film  series 
(already  in  production)  and  the  live 
“Big  Record”  variety  show  on 
which  the  network  pins  high  hopes. 
The  third  60-minute  entry  is  still 
in  the  “discussion  stage.”  The 
fourth  show,  figured  for  7  to  8,  is 
the  Goodson-Todman  juve-slanted 
series,  “Landmark,”  filmed,  in  co¬ 
operation  with  Random  House  and 
based  on  their  handmark  Books 
Series. 


Ebb  &  Flow  of  ABC  Braintrnsters 
Finds  1  President,  Six  Veepefcs 


While  Robert  E.  Kintner,  the  ex- 
ABC  president,  was  brought  in 
(and  ostensibly  continues,  title- 
wise)  as  color  coordinator  at  NBC- 
TV,  as  one  of  a  handful  of  execu¬ 
tive  vicepresidents,  his  initial  two 
weeks  of  operation  under  the  Boh 
Sarnoff  command  seems  to  bear 
out  the  surmise  that  the  Kintner 
roie  would  far  transcend  the  tint 
I  explorations. 

Already  it  appears  that  the  Kint¬ 
ner  sphere  of  operation  gives  him 
something  akin  to  a  major-domo 
status.  Not  only  has  he  been 
named  to  a  newly-created  top  pro¬ 
gramming  board  (as  an.  aide  to 
Sarnoff  along  with  Tom  McAvity, 
Manie  Sacks  and  researcher  Hugh 
Beville),  but  it's  apparent  that  he's 
extending  himself  into  some  other 
vital  areas  within  the  company. 

Perhaps  the  major  significant  as¬ 
pect  of  the  Kintner  move-in  at 
NBC  is  the  gradual  switchover  of 
“Kintner  men”  from  the  ABC  set¬ 
up  that's  been  taking  place  in  re¬ 
cent  weeks— ^perhaps  the  most  not¬ 
able'  company-to-company  transfer 
of  key  personnel  ■  since  the  days 
when  a  whole  fllock  of  Young  & 
Rubicam  execs  followed  Chet  La- 
Roche  and  Hubbell  Robinson  into 
the  ABC  camp  nearly  ■  a  dozen 
years  ago. 

The  ABC-to-NBC  “follow  the 
leader”  pattern  was  incepted  when 
Bob  Lewine  moved  over  to  the 
program  division  under  Sacks,  (Ac-, 
tually,  the  negotiations  to  wean 
Lewine  away  were  started  long  be¬ 
fore  NBC  and  Kintner  got  together. 
Nonetheless,  it  carries  on  the  close 
and  long-standing  Kintner-Lewine 
relationship.) 

Then  along  came  the  Jim  Stabile 
deal,  with  Stabile  (also  an  old  Kint¬ 
ner  hand)  moving  out  of  ABC  to 
become  NBC’s  No.  2  man  in  Ed 
Denning’s  talent  division.  And 
now  to  top  it  off  comes  the  revela¬ 
tion  that  Chick  Airy  is  checking 
out  of  ABC  to  move  into  sales  at 
NBC  under  Billy  t  Goodheart  as 
eastern  sales  manager.  All  of 
which,  in  effect,  puts  “Kintner 
men”  in  sales,  programming  and 
talent. 

Meanwhile  the  holdovers  froni 
the  Pat  Weaver  regime  who.  are 
actively  operating  in  key  areas 
have  been  reduced  to  a  threesome 
: — McAvity,  Mort  Werner  and  vee- 
pee  Mike  Dann. 

Chayefsky  Rounding  Up 
That  Old  Coe  Gang’ 

For  Psychiatric  Series 

A  maximum  of  12  shows  in  the 
course  of  a  year,-  in  a  60  to  90- 
minute  dramatic  format,  is  con¬ 
templated  for  the  planned  Ameri¬ 
can  Psychiatric  Assn,  series,  to  be 
done  under  the  aegis  of  scripter 
Paddy.  Chayefsky. 

Chayefsky  currently  is  gathering 
material  and  lining  up  writing  tal¬ 
ent,  many  of  whom  formerly  as¬ 
sociated  with  him  under' the  Fred 
Coe  banner,  for  the  series.  It  still 
has  not  been  decided  whether,  the 
shows  will  be  “live”  or  on  film.  But 
the  projected  program,  of  nine  to 
12  shows,  Will  not  be  a  document¬ 
ary  in  the  “Medic”  sense,  ,  but  a 
fictionalized  version  of  psychologi¬ 
cal  prpblems  faced  by  people.  Al¬ 
though  the  material  may  be  culled 
from  case  histories,  and  stress  will 
be  put  on  drama,  with  an  attempt 
to  give  the  public  insight  into  emo¬ 
tional  and  mental  conflicts. 

The  show  will  be  pitched  to 
sponsors  and  networks  for  possible 
airing.  But  a  Chayefsky  spokes¬ 
man  was  firm  about  the  author's 
and  the  psychiatric  association’s 
intentions  of  not  “watering  down” 
any  of  the  stories,  a  process  which 
might  open  up  additional  commer¬ 
cial  doors  for  the  show,  but  kill  the 
purpose  of  the  series. 


Kle  inf  eld's  Post 

Irving  Kleinfeld  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  sales  service  manager  of 
Trans-Lux  Television. 

Kleinfeld  was  formerly  associ¬ 
ated  with  Sterling  Television,  serv¬ 
ing  in  the  latter's  editing  and  serv¬ 
icing  departments.  . 


‘TodayV  Twofer 

NBC-TV  is  extending  the 
New  York  exposure  of  the 
“Today”  show  to  three  hours, 
from  7  to  10  a.m.,  starting 
Monday  (21).  The  N.  Y„  flag¬ 
ship,  WRCA-TV,  will  carry  an 
extra  hour  from  9  to  10,  this 
being  a  feed  of  the  repeat,  pro¬ 
duction  of  the  7-8  segment 
which  is  normally  fed  to  the 
central  time  zone.  In  actuality, 

N.  Y.  will  be  seeing  a  repeat 
of  the  7  to  8  segment. 

As  of  the  moment,  the  9  to  • 
10  extension  is  limited  to  N.Y., 
but  under  consideration  is  a 
feed  to  other  eastern  markets, 
though  no  decision  on  that  has 
been  reached.  As  a  sort  of 
“twofer”  incentive,  “Today4’ 
will  offer  its  network  clients 
covered  by  the. -repeat  the  op¬ 
portunity  of  buying  an  extra 
impression  in  N.  Y.  during  the 
repeat  at  a  reasonable  cost. 


Everybody  Wants 
Art  Carney  For 
*S6-’57  TV  Run 

Now  that  Jackie  Gleason  has  de¬ 
cided  to  scrap  his  Saturday  night 
show  on  CBS-TV  and  break  up  his 
permanent  troupe  of  performers 
at  the  end  of  the  season,  the. future 
status  of  Art  Carney  appears  to  be 
of  immediate  concern  to  all  the 
networks.  CBS,  NBC  and  ABC 
would  all  like"  to  envision  a  Carney 
in  their  future  scheme  of  program¬ 
ming,  since  he’s  considered  one  of 
the  more  valuable  pieces  of  prop¬ 
erty  around.  Thus  the  intramural 
jockeying  for  his  exclusive  services 
is  expected  to  become  intensified 
in  the  coming  weeks. 

Aside  from  his  talents  as  a  com¬ 
ic,  Carney  in  his  occasional  guest 
shots  on  dramatic  entries  has  also 
demonstrated  a  flair  for  straight 
acting  roles  and  it’s  this  overall 
projection  of  his  talents  that  has 
put  him  in  the  “must  get”  category. 

Gleason's  future  plans  are  unde¬ 
termined,  although  it's  considered 
likely  that  some  formula  for  his 
continued  appearances  will  be 
worked  out  to  get  him  off  the 
every-week  program  hook. 

TeleP’s  $1,000,000 
Acquisition  of  GPL 
King  Size  Projectors 

TelePrompter,  which  recently 
entered  the  closed-circuit  televi¬ 
sion  field,  has  closed  a  deal,  with 
General  Precision  Laboratory  to 
acquire  100  portable  big  screen 
television  projectors  for  its  new 
group  communications  operation,  j 
As  part  of  the  deal,  TelePrompter  J 
will  also  become  a  national  distrib¬ 
utor  for  the  GPL  portable  systems 
and  allied  closed  circuit  equipment, 
it  was  disclosed  by  TelePrompter 
prexy  Irvihg  B.  Kahn. 

The  units  to  be  procured  by 
TelePrompter  under  terms  of  a 
longterm  arrangement  are  said  to 
represent  the  largest  single  order 
ever  placed  for  closed-tv  equip¬ 
ment.  The  deal  is  said  to  involve 
an  investment  of  more  than 
$1,000,000. 

Delivery  of  the  new  units  is 
scheduled  to  start  this  week.  The 
equipment,  described  as  having 
newly-designed  optics  resulting  in 
a  picture  of  up  to  15  by  20  feet,  is 
also  reported  to  provide  light  four 
times  brighter*  than  earlier  GPL 
portable  models. 

With  the  delivery  of  the  new 
‘  (Continued  pn  pqge.  48)  . ,  t 


Ope  president  and  six  vicepresi¬ 
dents,  plus  a  handful  of  lower  eche¬ 
lon  executives,  have  either  been 
ousted  or  have  quit  ABC  in  the 
last  three  months  since  the  change 
of  commands.  Three  new  veeps 
hi,ve  been  named  in  that  time,  an¬ 
other  two  have  been  shuffled  an<l 
a  major  executive  at  American 
Broadcasting-Paramount  Theatres 
has  come  oyer  to  the  network.  Then 
there  have  been  several  new  execu¬ 
tives  hired,  not  of  a  veep  status 
but  high  enough  up  the  ladder  to 
be  counted  here.  Add  to  these,  the. 
loss  of  two  veeps  who  left  in  1956" 
before  Leonard  Goldenson  took 
command  of  the  network  and  it 
amounts  to  quite  a  substantial  ebb 
ar.d  flow  of  braintrust  talent. 


Robert  Kintner  was  forced  out 
ac  ABC  prexy  when  Goldenson 
stepped  in.  Almost  immediately 
Oliver  Treyz  was  brought  in  as 
veep  in  charge  of  ABC-TV.  Ernest 
Lee  Jahncke,  who  was  veep  and 
assistant  to  Kintner,  left  some 
weeks  later  when  the  station  rela¬ 
tions  department  was  taken  away 
from  him.  "Geraldine  Zorbaugh, 
another  veep  and  assistant  to  prexy 
Kintner,  left  shortly  thereafter. 
Harold  Morgan,  veep  and  con¬ 
troller,  whom  ABC  wanted  to  re¬ 
tain,  resigned  to'take  a  financial 
post  with  McCann-Erickson  agen¬ 
cy.  Robert  Lewine  ankled  as  veep 
in  charge  of  ABC-TV  program  and 
talent  to  become  at  program  veep 
at  NBC-TV,  where  Kintner  had 
sometime  before  signed  on  as  an 
executive  veep. 

In  the  past  fortnight,  James  Sta-. 
bile  quit  as  ABC  veep  and  general 
counsel  to  take  a  legal  post  at  NBC. 
James  Connolly  was  ousted  as  ABC 
veep  in  charge  of  KGO-and-tv  in 
Frisco  to  make  way  fo?  John  Mit¬ 
chell,' who  unsaddled  himself  as 
veep  and  aide-de-camp  to  Golden¬ 
son  in  New  York. 

Exactly  a  year  ago,  Robert  Weit- 
m^n  quit  ABC-TV  programming 
where  he  was  Lewine’s  predecessor 
(Continued  on  page  46) 


Jerry  Marshall 
In  WNEW  Bowout 

Jerry  Marshall  has  resigned  his 
emcee  spot  at  “Make  Believe  Ball¬ 
room,”  top  platter  show  on  WNEW, 
New  York  indie.  Art  Ford,  vet 
WNEW  jock,  will  take  over  the 
Marshall  spot. 

Marshall,  who  became  “Ball¬ 
room”  host  about  five  years  ago 
when  Martin  Block  switched  to 
ABC,  exited  because  of  policy  dif¬ 
ferences  with  station  management 
on  the  “Ballroom”  operation.  He's 
I  also  mulling  other  offers,  especial¬ 
ly  in  tv. 

With  the  Ford  takeover  of  “Ball¬ 
room”  next  Monday  (21)/  WNEW 
has  reshuffled  its  jock  assignments. 
William  B.  Williams  will  take  over 
the  spot  vacated  by  Ford  (4-5.30 
p.m.)  While  Bill  Kemp  will  get  the 
noon  to  1  p.m.  berth.  Williams,  in¬ 
cidentally,  will  continue  With  his 
9-11  p.m.  across-the-board  show. 
As  an  added  assignment,  Dick 
j  Shepard  will  take  over  the  7:35-9 
p.m.  slot. 


NORELCO'S  $400,000  . 
CBS  RADIO  SPLASH 

North  American  Phillips  Co. 
(Norelco),  which  made  its  televi¬ 
sion  sponsorship  bow  this  season, 
is  now  moving  into  network  radio. 
Norelco  has  signed  a  52-week  $400,- 
000  gross  deal  with  CBS  Radio  for 
a  five-minute  sports  strip  at  7-7:05 
p.m,  starting  March  18.  Norelco 
will  sponsor  the  Monday,  Wednes¬ 
day  and  Friday  capsules  and  has 
optioned  the  other  two  days  as 
well.  Sportscaster  hasn’t  been  se¬ 
lected. 

Deal  was  set  via  C,  J.  LaRocht 
k  agency. 
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TV’s  New  ‘Center  of  Gravity’ 

4> - -  -  - - - — - - 


.  Hollywood,  Jan.  15. 

Tv’s  ’’center  of  gravity”,  will 
move  from  N.  Y.  to  Hollywood  dur¬ 
ing  1957,  and  the  year  will,  also 
mark  the  full  marriage  of  the  tv. 
and  motion  picture  industries,. 
Richard  A.  Moore,  prexy  of  KTTv, 
predicted  last  week.  v 

Speaking  at  the  business  outlook 
conference  of  the  L.  A.  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  Moore  opined  “The 
film  industry  will  employ  more 
people  than  ever  before  in  its  his¬ 
tory,  creating  new  entertainment 
for  the  benefit  of  .  the  public  and 
American  business  everywhere.” 

The  KTTV  exec  explored  the  his¬ 
tory  of  Holly  wood-tv  relationships 
fully,  remarking,  “The  first  reac¬ 
tion  of  the  motion .  picture  indus¬ 
try  was  to  turn,  its  back  on  televi¬ 
sion,  pretend  it  didn't  exist,  and 
hope  that  it  would  go  aWay. 

’’But  if  irioiion  pictures  were  re¬ 
luctant  'to  embrace  television,  the 
tv  industry  in  many  quarters  was 
equally  reluctant  to  Join  with  the 
motion  picture  industry.  The  three 
major  networks,  for  instance,  were1 
actively  engaged  in  radio.  Since 
tv  was  a  broadcast  medium,  it  was. 
natural  that  radio  broadcasters 
would  be  the  first  to  move  into 
visual  broadcasting.  But  networks 
are  built  on  a  system  of  live  inter¬ 
connected  stations.  If  films  were 
to  become  the  key  factor  in  tv  pro¬ 
gramming,  the  basic  network  struc¬ 
ture-  would  be  challenged,  since 
films  can  be  sent  from  station  to 
station  by  parcel  post.” 

35,000  Hours  Per  Year 

Even  in  peak  years,  plx  never 
produced  as  much 'as  1,0Q0  hours 
of  entertainment  a  year,  Moore 
pointed  out.  However,  networks 
alone  consume  at  '  least  10,000 
hours,  yearly,  .and  tv  indies;  an¬ 
other  15,000  hours,  for  a  total  of 
25,000  hours  a  year,  at  present.  Out 
of  this  need  has  arisen  the  sale  of 
old  pix  to  tv,  and  “studios  like 
RKO,  Warner  Bros.,  20th-Fox,  Co¬ 
lumbia,  Republic,  and !  finally1 
Loew’s-MGM,  have  recognized  the 
importance  of  the  tv  market,  and 
have  unlocked  their  vaults  to  offer 
to  tv  the  product  of  some  20  or  30 
years.” 

“It  is  readily  Apparent  that  these 
developments  present  new  prob- 
( Continued  on:  page  44) 

Cut  Emmy  Awards 
To  29  This  Year 

Hollywood,  Jan.  15. 

Long-guarded  .  secret  of  the 
Academy  of  TV  Arts  .and  Sciences, 
this  year’s  makeup  of  the  Emmy 
award  categories,  was  learned  this 
week,  with  mailing  of  nomination 
ballots  to  membership.  *  New  line¬ 
up  represents  mainly  a  drastic  re¬ 
duction  of  categories,  from  41  last 
year  to  29  in  the  current  list.  Also 
notable  is  the!  elimination,  for  most 
part,  of  distinction  between  live 
and  film  programming;  in  part 
counterbalanced  by  creation  of  a 
new  operation,  between  shows  of 
half-hour  or  i  less  in  length,,  .and 
one-hour  or  more. 

Program  categories  suffered 
most  drastic  cutback,  from  li  in 
1956,  to  six  this  year.  Gone  arc 
best  children’s,  daytime,  docu¬ 
mentary,  audience  participation, 
action  or  adventure,  variety,  :mu- 
sic  and  dramatic  series  classifica-' 
tions. 

Performer  groupings  lost  four 
classes  in  the  reshuffling,  although 
specialty  acts,  male  singer,  femme 
singer  and  emcee-host.  However, 
creation  of  overall  best  male  and 
best  femme  personality  class 
brought  total  awards  to  11,  from 
13  last  year. 

In  writing,  best  =  tv  adaptation 
was  dropped, .  ’but  best  original 
teleplay  grouping  was  divided  be¬ 
tween  half-hour  and  hour-or-more 
categories,  brining  total  to 
three,  against  four  laist  year. 

Production  and  technical  awards 
were  narrowed  to  nine,  from  13 
last  year. 


Utica — Thomas  E.  Martin,  former 
manager  of  WWNY  in  Watertown, 
later  associated  with  WRUN  in 
Utica  and  more  recently  connected 
with  WFBG-AM-TV  in  Altoona, 
Pa.,  is  new  general  manager  of 
WGAT  In  this  city. 


Al  Seton’s  New  Slot 

Adolph  (Al)  Seton,  assistant  di¬ 
rector  of  public  relations  at  ABC, 
is  switching  this  week  ta  manager 
of  on-thc-air  .promotion  for  the 
network.  In  his  old  job  he  re¬ 
potted. to  Hank  Warner,  director  of 
public  relations.  Now  lie  reports 
to  John  Eckstein,  in  charge  of 
ABC  advertising. 

Bill  Parsons,  who  lias  quit  as 
ABC  manager  of  advertising  and 
promotion  under  Eckstein,  is  tak¬ 
ing  a  post  at  Campbell,  ,  Ewald 
agency.  Both  advertising  and  pub¬ 
lic  relations  are  under  the  aegis 
of  veep  Mike  Foster. 


For  Music-Drama  Fest 

Some  top  show  i)iz  personalities 
will  participate'  in-  WLIB’s,  N.  Y-, 
fourth  annual  Festival  of  Negro 
Music  and  Drama, ,  Jan.  27-Feb.  12, 
including  Nat  King  Cole,  Ethel 
Waters,  Billy  Eckstine,  Cy  Oliver, 
Count  Basie,  Duke  Ellington,  Sam¬ 
my  Davis,  Jr.,.  Dinah  Washington 
and  Al  •  Hibbler.  • 

The.  17-day  festival  will  present 
a  total  of  175  special  programs, 
highlighting  Negro  contributions 
to  American  culture  and  history, 

;  with  more .  than.  300  entertainers 
and  leaders  of  the  Negro,  commu¬ 
nity  joining  the  indie  WLIB  staff 
in  the  project.  , 

One  of  the  broadcast  highlights 
will  be  a  series  of  three  concerts, 
all  free  to  the' public,  with  the  first 
on  Jan.  27  being  a  .’’Gospel  Con¬ 
cert”  from  the  Savoy  Ballroom, 
featuring  the  Charles  Taylor  .Sing- 
e.rs.This  will  be  followed  on  Feb. 
9  With  a  concert  presentation  of 
George  Gershwin’s  “Porgy  and 
Bess,”  featuring  Lorenzo  Fuller 
and  other  members  of  the  company 
that  performed  “Porgy”  in  Russia 
last  year.  It  will  be  held  at  the 
Carnegie  Recital  Hall. 

The  “PAL  Jam  Session”  from 
the  Savoy  Ballroom  will  be  the 
third  public  broadcast  event,  with 
top  artists  participating. 

One  of  the  specif  'recorded  isth 
ries  to  be  presented;  w4ill  be  “Great? 
.  Moments-  in  the,  Theatre:”  ■  This. 
Combines. .  recorded* :  scenes  -.from; 
plays  \vith  Negro  themes,  with  a 
discussion  by  performers  who  ap-i 
peared  in  the  original  productions. 

The  festival  will  conclude  on' 
Feb.  12  with  a  “Lincoln  Memorial”: 
program,  presented  by  Raymond 
Massey;  Helen  Hayes  and  other 
BroadWay  stars  in  recorded  read-’ 
ings  of  :  Lincoln’s  speeches  and 
letters.  •  : 


DON  DURGIN  HIGH 
ON  RADIO  PROSPECTS 

Philadelphia,  Jan.  15. 

Big  advertisers  are  coming  back 
to  network  radio,  reflecting  radio’s 
strongest  position  in  the  past  five 
yearsT^Don  Durgin,  v.p.  in  charge 
of  the  ABC  Radio  net,  declared 
jn  an  address  before  the  Television 
Tand  Radio  Advertising  Club  of 
Philadelphia. 

It  is  because  of  these  bettered 
conditions  that  ABC  Radio,  effec¬ 
tive  April  1,  is  raising  its  morning 
rates,  albeit  modestly,  Durgin  con¬ 
tinued.  ' 

With  the  advent  of  tv,  “radio 
has  passed  through  a  difficult  pe¬ 
riod  over  the  past  decade  because 
it  has  taken  advertisers  time  to: 
discover  that  $1,000  spent  in  1956; 
to  reach  1,500,000  homes  per  min-' 
j  ute  is  an  even  better  buy  than' 
$5,000  spent  in  1946  to  reach  5,- 
000,000  homes  per  minute,”  Durgin 
stated.  He  maintained  advertisers, 
turned  to,  tv,  following  the  tradi¬ 
tion  of /pitching  their  message  to 
an  already  assembled  audience.  He 
contrasted  this  approach  to  the 
one  of  following  the  crowd,  rely¬ 
ing  on  the  traffic  and  turnover  of 
many  individuals  to  accumulate  a 
mass  audience,  an  approach  offered 
by  radio,  and  now  being  capitalized 
on,  with  its  low  cost,  by  adver¬ 
tiser*. 
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‘SeU  Dduth’  Catnpaign  , 
To  City’s  Steel  Boom 

Duluth,.-  Jan,  15. 
KDAL  and  KDAL-TV  in  this 
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Minnesota  city  are  beginning  a  na¬ 
tional  public  relations  campaign, 
not  to  pitch  the  stations,  but  to 
boost  Duluth.  On  the  downgrade 
in  *  1945,  Duluth  has-  become  the 
heart;  of  a  new  isteel  boom  the  past 
few  years.  With  major  producers 
pouring  over  $500,000,000  into, 
processing  a  low  grade  ore,  tacon- 
ite,  found  in  abundance  .here¬ 
abouts. 

'■  Angle  is  that  if  KDAL-and-tv 
are  successful  in  helping  build  this 
market,  the  station,  .will-  benefit 
accordingly*  from  the  increased 
purchasing  power  that  accrues  ,  to 
the  city's  population.  Station,  ac¬ 
cording  to  a  spokesman,  Will  not 
be  mentioned  in  the  p.r.  plan,  ex-* 
eept  occasionally  in  a  “secondary 
;  manner.”  ‘ 

,  {Station  promotions  for  Duluth, 
which  are  being  distributed  na¬ 
tionally  to  prospective  Industrial 
settlers,  include  success  stories; 
such  as  this  “phenomenal  growth  of 
the  Chung  King  Food  Co.,  ,the  boom 
of  the  new  wood  product  called. 
Super  Wood,  and  the  great  expan¬ 
sion  of  .  the  tourist  business  north 
of  Duluth.” 

Some  months :  ago,  NBC-TV’s 
“Wide  Wide  World,”  in  doing  a 
i  once-over  of  the  St.  Lawrence  Sea¬ 
way,;  now  under  construction, ‘cov¬ 
ered  Duluth  because  of  its  new  po¬ 
tential  as  a  major  inland  northern 
port.  Harbor  potential  of  Duluth 
-is  also  bding  stressed  by  KDAL. 
Midwestern  industrial  publications 
have  been  giving  heavy  space  to 
the  station  promotion, .  which  is 
still  in  it's  early  stages. 


Mike  Wallace,  it’s  reported,  will 
be  getting  a  $100,000  annual  guar¬ 
antee'  for  switching  all  his  activi¬ 
ties  to  ABC-TV  and  radio.  Video 
network  hopes-,to  get  him  started 
on  his  exclusive  pact  by  June  1 
or  earlier  with  a  half-hour  weekly 
interview  program  resembling  the 
one  he  now  does  four  nights  a  week 
on  WABD,  the  New.  York  inde¬ 
pendent.  •  •  ;  . 

Wallace’s  .  contract  with  WARD 
for  the  interview1  session, ,  “Night 
Beat;”  and  for  his  nightly"  qiiarter- 
:  hour  newscasts  for  Bond  Stores 
.terminates  at  approximately  the 
same  time  his  ABC-TV  show  is  to 
i  begin.  Wallace  is  giving  up  NBC- 
TV’s  “Big  Surprise”  some  weeks 
earlier.  ; 

The  guarantee  to.  Wallace  was 
reported  by  the  network  to  cover 
more  than  one  tv  or  radio  show. 
The  ;  personality,  ;  whose  “Night 
.Beat”  has  become  the  talk  of  the 
;  tradd  in  the  past  several  weeks, 
•  will  eventually  be  called  upon  to 
appear  on  other  ABC  programs. 
Somewhere  in  the  scheme  are  ten¬ 
tative  plans  to  include  him  in  the 
network’s  public  affairs  sphere  and 
it’s  held  that  he  might  also  partici¬ 
pate  in  another  live  ABC-TV  pro¬ 
gram  besides  the  interview.  Ted 
Ashley  repped  Wallace  in  contract 
talks  with  the  network.  NBC-TV 
and  CBS-TV  also  sought  to  hire 
Irm; ; 

:  Ted  Yates,  who  produces*  the 
Wallace  shows  on  WABD,  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  join  ABC-TV.  to  con¬ 
tinue  in  support  of  the  performer. 
Along  with  Yates,  it’s  thought  pos¬ 
sible  that  Wallace’s  tWo-man  re¬ 
search  team  for  “Night  Beat”  Will 
join  ABC-TV. 

“Night  Beat,”  incidentally,  is 
SRO  for  the  first  time  since  it 
went  on  WABD.  Hour  is  carrying 
six  participations  each  of  its  four 
nights  on  the  air-r-Parliament, 
Chase  Manhattan,  Sealy  Mattress, 
Vegemato,  Jotto  (game),  Flav-R- 
Straws,  with  Lanvin  buying  the 
ID’s  next-door. 

WABD  management  reported 
this  week  that  Wallace  still  has 
nine  months  to  run  on  his  7  p.m. 
news  stint  on  the  station  for  Bond 
Stores.  Ted  Cott,  station  topper, 
said  there  have  been  several  appli¬ 
cants  for  Wallace’s  job,  but  since 
there  is  still  several  months  before 
he  leaves  no  replacement  iiaB  heen 
chosen. 


•  For  the  record  NBC  would  like  all  and  sundry  to  know  that  the 
Charles  Denny  (ex-NBC)  involved  in  marital  troubles  is  not  the  Charles 
R.  Denny  who  is  the  network’s  exec  veepee  ...  , 

I  NBC  newscaster  Bill  Ryan  has  gotten. the  hod.  to  handle  the  five-min¬ 
ute  Esso  local  .newsbreaks  In  “Today”  at  7:25.  and  6:25  a.m.  as  well  as 
the  “Today  in  N'.Y.”  feature  at  7:, 55  ort  WRCA-TV.  He’ll  do  a  roving 
reporter  stint  for  the  capsules  ,  ,  .  Boh  Warner,  formerly,  assistant  pro¬ 
ducer  of  “Good  Morning  .With  Will  Rogers  Jr.”  on  CBS-TV,  shifted  to 
associate  producer  on  the  new  panel  entry,  “The  Last  Word” .  .  .  Ernie 
Otto,  NBC’s  column  contact  in  the  press  department  and  with  the  web 
for  the  past  six  years,  leaving  to  join  Frank  Goodman’s  flackery,  around 
Jan.  22  .  ,  .  “Open  Mind,”  Dick .  Heffner’s  panel  discussion  show  on 
WRCA-TV,  gets  a  radio  version  starting  Jan.  20,  with  WRCA  using  a 
tape  of  the  tv  audio  for  rebroadcast .  .  .  Bruce  Ralaban  has  started  up 
a  new -station  service,  TV-Movie  News  Service,  with  Modern  Teleservice 
handling  the  distribution  «.  I  Abbey  Klein  (nee  Brill),  secretary  to 
Television  Programs  of  America’s  Jerry  Franken,  back  from  a  Miami 
honeymoon; . she  married  Marvin  Klein,  non-pro^,".  .  Teletots  dept."; 
nine-year-old  Brenda  Robin  set  for-  “Alcoa  Hour”  Sunday  (20)  and  12- 
year  old  Karin  Wolfe  appears  on  “Odyssey”  Jan.  27  .  . Jim  Lowe. 
Whose  “Green  Door”  disk  is  a  bestseller,  celebrates  his  first  annii  as  a 
deejay.on.  WCBS  today  (Wed.)  .  .  ,  Seymour  DeKoVen  named  music.  ‘ 
■  director  ,of  WFlJV-FM,  the  Fordham  U,.  educational  station,  and  he's 
also,  been  given  another  hour  on  the  air,  bringing  "his  weekly  total  to 
"two  ...  Oscar  Elder, .  formerly  with  broadcasting  pubrelations  ■'  man 
Robert  K.  Richards,  joined  Radio  Advertising  Bureau  as  director  uf 
press  information  .  ,  *  Jan  Murray  guests .  on  the  Jerry  Lewis  NBC-TV 
spec  Saturday  (19)  .  .  .  Elaine  Malbin  set  for  “Voice  of  Firestone”  Jan. 
428  .  ...  Donald  Woods  does  a  stint  on  “Strike  It  Rich”*  Jan.  29  on  behalf 
of  the  National  Save  the  Children  Federation  .  .  .  Angela- Hall,  wife  of 
WCBS  deejay  Boh  Hall,  recovering  from  surgery  .  , .  James *F.  Sirmons, 
manager  of  the  CBS  Radio  network  operations  department,  shifts  tp 
the  web’s  labor  relations  department  as  assistant  director,  under  Bill 
Fitts,  replacing  Fred  Ruegg,  who  was  named  to' manage  KNX  and  the 
.Columbia  Pacific  Radio  NetWork  in  Hollywood  .  . ..  Larniy.  Ross  joining 
.in  the  "Dial-a-Thon”  fundraising  effort  for  the  ^Federation  of  Jewish 
Philanthropies  today  .  ..  League  of  Advertising  Agencies  will  hold  its 
sixth 'annual  dinner-dance  March  1  at  the  Hotel  Plaza  .  .  .  Joe  Calmpa- 
nella.  set  for  tonight’s  “Kraft.  Theatre”  presentation ,  of  “No  Warning” 

„  .  .  Bilby  M.  Greene  into  the  cast  of  “Alcoa  Hour”  Sunday  (20)  ... 
CBS  newsthan  Ron  Cochran’ will  receive  a  special  citation  Jan.  27  for 
his  alma  mater.  Parsons  College  ....  Thesp  Vince  Barbl  back  .from 
Europe,  where  he  made  22  films  including  several  telefilms  just  hitting’ 
the  air  .  .  .  Harry  A.  Woodman,  coordinator  of  traffic  for  NBC,  was 
honored  Friday  (11)  at  the  Rainbow  Grill  on  his  retirement  after  30 
years  with  the  web  .  .  .  John  S.  Willtm,  account  exec  in'CBS  Radio  Spot 
NSales,  upped  to  fashion  feature  coordinator  for  the  Housewives’  Protec¬ 
tive  League  there,  with  Joseph  R.  Cox,  manager  of  Spot  Sales’  mail 
order  department,  succeeding  Wiilim  as  account  cxed  .  .  .  NBC  has  set 
up  an  Earl  Godwin  Memorial  Award  consisting  Qf  a  six-month  foreign 
correspondency  for  a  local  radio  station  reporter  .  .  Ken  Greenberg* 
.American  Red  Cross  radio-tv  director,  huddling  with  Theatrical  Enter¬ 
prises’  Al  Kingston  on  a  possible  Red  Cross  spectacular  for  March  .  .  , 
Three  new  v.p.’s  at  NBO— James  •  E.  Denning  tipped  to  v.p.  for  talent 
and  program  contract  administration;  Richard  H.  Graham  named  v.p. 
for  law,  Pacific  Division  and  Tom  Sarnoff  named  v.p.  for ,  production 
and  business  affairs  for  the  Pacific  pivision.  Sarnoff  at  the  same  time 
resigned  as  v.p.  of  California  National  Productions,  NBCsubsid. 

Producer  Robert  Wald  added  Marty  Roth  to  the  CBS-TV  “Stand  Up 
Jc  Be  Counted”  staff  with  designation  of  associate  producer  .  ,  .  An¬ 
nouncer  Don  Morrow-added  to  Jonathan  Winters  show  on  NBC-TV  . , . 
David  B,  Graham  of  tv  dept;:  of  reorganized  Lyons  &  Lyons  agency  set 
Judson  Rees  cfn  “Lamp  Unto  My  Feet”  (6),  Gabriel  Dell  on  “Kraft  TV 
Theatre”  (9),  Frank  Sutton  in  “Battle  of  Gettysburg”  on-“Omnibus” 
(20)  which  will  have  Delbert  Mann's  direction  and  Anne  Tallon  for 
“Satan  in  Salem”  on  “Odyssey”  (27)  directed  by  John  Desmond.  Lyons; 
&  Lyons  also  has  added  Dran  A  Tani  Seitz,  Ann  Hillary  and  Lilia  Skafe 
to  talent  roster  .  .  .  Barbara  Shott,  secretary  to  NBC’s  Mike  Dann,  get¬ 
ting.  hitched  in  May  to  Young  &  Rubicam’s  Bob  Fountain  (media 
dept!) 

Miles  David,  managing  editor  of  Sponsor,  underwent  gallstone  opera¬ 
tion  Monday  in  N.Y.  .  . .  Leitita  Ide  (Mrs,  Victor  Ratner)  invited  to  join 
ANTA-arranged  State  Dept,  tour  of  Jose  Limon  dance  troupe  this 
spring  (four  months)  .  .  .  Vera  Brodsky,  piano  soloist  guesting  on  CBS 
Radio’s  “Wbol worth  Hour”  Sunday  (13>,  got  an  ovation  during  rehear¬ 
sals  from  members  of  the  orejh;  she  was.  staff  pianist  with  the  CBS 
Symphony  from  1938  to  1944,  and  many  of  the  sidemen  in  the  Wool- 
worth  orch  were  with  the  Symph  at  that  time  and  were  making  like  a 
reunion  .  .  .  Carol  Reed,  the  WCBS-TV  weather  gal  who  was  a  singer 
before  she  turned  forecaster,  has  recorded  her  first  album,  for  the 
Golden  Crest  label.  Titled  “Come  Rain  or  Come  Shine,”  hatch  .  .  . 
Sam  Cook  Digges,  WCBS-TV  general  manager,  a  guest  of  honor  Satur¬ 
day  (19).  at  the  .fifth  annual  luncheon  of  the  Community  League  for' 
Retarded  Children  at  the  Waldorf  .  .  .  CBS  Radio’s  “The  World 
Tonight”  expanding  to  six  nights  weekly  .  . .  Hal  March  planes  to  Miami 
to  emcee  the  Firemen’s  and  Policemen’s  Benevolent  Assn,  show  on 
Feb.  17  .  .  .  Cliff  Jenkins. of  CBS  Radio’s  audience  promotion  depart¬ 
ment  into  the  Army  on  Jan.  28  .  .  .  David  Rose  subs  for  Percy  Faith  as 
conductor  on  “Woolworth  Hour”  Feb,  10  and  17  while  Faith  vacations. 
Same  show’s  scripter,  Draper  Lewis,  turning  out  his  stuff  at  home  while 
recuperating  from  a  two-week  stay  at  Doctor’s  Hosp,  .  .  ,  Nina  Yoneff 
switches  from  Clarence  Worden’s  public  affairs  department  at  WCBS- 
TV  to  Bob  Fuller’s  publicity  setup  at  the  station,  as  successor  to 
Suzanne  Ginsberg,  Who  leaves  for  her  Feb.  26  wedding  t&  Dr,  Harry 
Statland  of  Kansas  City. 

IN  LONDON  ... 

,  Director  Milo  Lewis,  who  recently  left  the  BBC.  has  joined  Granada- 
TV  to  direct  sptcial  programs  ...  An  average  audience  of  9,000,000  is 
claimed  for  the  13  weeks  which  the  BBC-TV  serial  “David  Copperfield” 
was  on  the  air  .  .  .  Gary  Crosby,  due  here  in  the  near  future,  will  ap¬ 
pear  on  two  ATV  shows,  “Sunday  Night  At  The  London  Palladium”  on 
March  3,  and  “Val  Parnell’s  Startime”  on  March  7  ...  A  new  “Gun 
Law”  series  makes  its  bow  on  Associated-Rediffusion  Jan.  28  .  .  .  “Al¬ 
fred  Hitchcock  Presents,’.’  a  new  30-minute  series  of  telefilms  directed 
by  Hitchcock,  preemed  on  Grariada-TV  on  Jan.  7  ,  .  BBC-TV’s  .second 
Festival  of  British  Popular  Songs  begins  next  Tuesday  (22)  ,  .  .  Asso¬ 
ciated-Rediffusion’s  news-feature  program,  “People  Are  Talking,”  last 
night  (Tues.)  dealt  with  “Our  American  Cousins,”  in  an  effort  to  dis¬ 
cover  how  Anglo-American  friendship  had  fared  since  the  Middle  East 
flareup  .  .  .  Comedy  team'  Bob  Monkhousc  and  Denis  Goodwin  begin 
their  new  BBC-TV  series,  “My  Pal  Bob”  tomorrow  (Thurs.). 

IN  HOLLYWOOD  .  .  . 

Harry  Maizlisli  changed  the  call  letters  of  his  FM  station  from  KFWB 
to  KRHM  (Ruth  and  Harry  Maizlisli)  and  putting  the  station  on  a  daily 
16-hour  schedule.  He’s  launching  a  contest  to  .find  “The  Voice  of  FM“ 
and  going  after  FM  likeeit’s  the  only  VHF  in  town  .  ,  .  Fred  Wile  back 
from  his  N.Y.  biz  trek  and  “Pat”  Weaver  follows  two  weeks  later  to 
share  their  hillside  manse  for  a  brief  visit.  That’ll  be  base  of  operations 
I  .  (Continued  on  page  42) 
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TheTreodex  Scorecard 

Jack  Barry's  "Twenty-One/’  preeming  in  a.  new  lime  Monday 
(f4)/cut  slightly  into  the  “I  Love  Lucy”  ratings  and  made  a  high¬ 
ly  respectable  Trendex  entrance.  Quizzer  scored  16.5  vs.  ‘.“Lucy's” 
37.8;.  Last  week,  with  “Project  26”  in  the  same  time  slot/ NBC 
icored.only  a. 7.9‘to  40.7  fbr  “Lucy.”, 

“Mr.  Adams  and  Eve,”  the  new  CBS-TV  Ida  Lupino-Howard  Duff 
comedy  series,  which  bowed  to  a.  mild  Trendex  on  Jan.  4,  hiked  its 
overnight  scorecard  by  nine  points  Friday  (11)  to.  outrace  the 
8;30-9‘ .field  easily."  “Adams”  scoffed  a  24.3  to  an  11.8  for  NBC's 
“On  Trial” /and  ABC-TV’s  14.8  for  “Treasure  Hunt.” 

On  Saturday,  the  birthday  salute  to  Eddie  Cantor,  “At  65”  In 
the  Jackie  Gleason  slot,  replete  with  a  star  lineup  that  included 
Lucy  &  Desi.  topped  Perry  Comb,  28.4  to  25.4,  with  ABC's  “Famous 
Film  Festival”  trailing  with  2.1. .  On'Sunday,  Steve  Allen' tightened 
the  gag.  between  him  and  Ed  Sullivan,  the  latter  scoring  a  31.9  to 
Allen's  22.7/ with  5.6  for  ABC’s  “Amateur  Hour”.  Dinah  Shore, 
in  her  monthly  “Chevy  Show”, outing.  Sunday,  outpointed  the  op¬ 
position,  averaging  a  29.0  in  her  .9-10  slot  vs.  26.3  for  “General  Elec¬ 
tric  .Theatre”  and  29.2  for  “Alfred  Hitchcock  Presents.”  “Omni- 
fnjs”  averaged  2.5  on  the  hour,  with  Leonard  Bernstein  featured. 

Sunday  afternoon,  4*NBC  Television  Opera,”  with  “War  and 
Peacfe,”  averaged  4,8  In  the  2:30-4  .  period  ;(only  part  of  the  two  and 
dne:half  hour  presentation); 'with  ..the  CBS  competition  scoring  as 
follows:  “The  Last  Wofd”  6.3,  “Face  the  Nation,”  3.6  and  the 
premiering  World'  News  Roundup,”  4.6. .  At  4  to  5  Ray  Bolger’s 
“Washington  Square”  outpointed  CBS'  “Odyssey,”  9.3  to  5.7. 

ChT s  Lowly  TV  State:  Only  One 


LOTSi  INTRIGUE  New  Tonight’  TV  Show  Envisioned 
1  JIHII!illlCTinH  As  a  “Wide,  Wide  World-in-Depth’ 


Audience  Studio  Setup  Left 


Chicago,  Jan.  15.  *< 

Reconversion-  of  the  Garrick 
Theatre  back  to  a  fllmery  by -the 
Balaban  &  Katz  theatre  chain,  after 
four  years  as  a  television  studio 
points  up  anew  the  Windy  City’s 
lowly  status  as  a  network  origina¬ 
tion  centre.  .  Elimination  of  the 
Garrick,  from  the  local  video  scene 
means  that'  only  WGN-TV,  an  in¬ 
dependent,  will  have  a  permanent 
audience  studio  setup. 

WBKB,  the  ABC-TV  owned  sta¬ 
tion,  is  moving  into  its  newly  re¬ 
modeled  quarters  in  the  State- 
Lake  Bldg,  in  March  and  in  June 
will  terminate  its  lease  on  the 
Civic  Theatre  in  the  Kemper  Bldg., 
Its  present  homebase.  .  NBC-TV’s 
WNBQ  has  been  without  a  regular 
audience  studio  since  ,  it  relin¬ 
quished' its  lease,  on  the  Studebaker 
Theatre  over  a  year  ago.  CBS' 
WBBM-TV  occupied  the  Garrick, 
since  '53  until  earlier  this  season 
When  it  was  vacated  for  the  new 
plant  .in  the  reconverted  Chicago 
Arena. 

For  .  a  period  WBKB  execs  had 
considered  taking  over  the  Gar¬ 
rick  to  supplement  the  new  State- 
Lake  space. and  NBC-TV  also  ex¬ 
pressed  an  interest  in  the  house 
as  a  possible  berth  for  the  then- 
projected  Don  McNeill  daytimer. 
But  WBKB  decided  it  didn’t  need 
the  additional  facilities  and  when 
the"  NBC  deal  fell  through,  B&K 
decided  it  could  put  the  theatre 
to  use  again  a&  part  of  its  Loop 
theatre  lineup. 

Of  the  three  web-owned  stations, 
only  WBBM-TV’s  commodious  new 
Studio  1  in  the  Arena  with  its 
temporary  bleacher  setup  that  can 
seat  some  250  persons  could  han- 
(Continued  on  page  48) 

Peter  &  Mary  To 
Roll  ‘Son’  Series 

Hollywood,  Jan.  15. 

Negotiations  are  practically  set 
for  Peter  Lind  Hayes  and  Mary 
Healy  to  close  a  deal  with  Harry* 
Ackerman's  Ticonderoga  Produc¬ 
tions,  to  co-star  in  “Favorite  Son,” 
a  new  vidfilm  series. 

“Son,”  created  by  Ackerman,  Het 
Manheim  and  Bud  Kaye,  already 
has  been  okayed  by  CBS-TV  pro¬ 
duction  v.p.  Hubbell  Robinson  Jr,. 
As  an  upcoming  web  show.  If  Hayes 
deal  jells,  pilot  will  roll  prior  to 
Feb.  25,  to  allow  the  performer  a 
five-week  fill-in  chore  for  Arthur 
Godfrey  on  CBS.  “Son”  pilot  was 
penned  by  Phil  Sharp  and  Barbara 
Hammer.  - 

Meanwhile,  Ackerman  has  inked 
Mexican  actor  Eduardo  Noriega  ftr 
star  in  his  upcoming  “Assignment 
Mexico”  ?tv  series,  which  went  be¬ 
fore  the  cameras  yesterday  in  Mex¬ 
ico.  Barney  Girard  is  producing- 
directing. 


Radio  Lux  Ups  Power 

,  London,  Jan.  15. 

Next  nrnnth,  Radio  Luxembourg, 
the  only  commercial  radio  outlet 
received  in  Britain,  will  begin  op¬ 
erating  at.  the  maximum  power 
output  agreed  by  the  Geneva  Con¬ 
vention,  and  will  be  able  to  give 
effective  coverage  throughout  the 
country.  - 

The  two  new  transmitters  be¬ 
gan  operating  Wednesday  (9), 

Nielsen  Expedites 
New  Pocket  Piece 
For  Radio  Clients 

9  Proposed  changes  in  the  Nielsen 
pocket  piece  for  radio  are  coming 
closer  to  reality.  After  individual 
confabs  with  the  research  heads 
of  the  four  radio  networks,  Niel¬ 
sen  grouped  them  together  lately 
to  outline  tentatively  the  new 
pocket  piece. 

Bothered  because  they  have  felt 
that  the  current  radio  pocket  piece, 
published  24  times  annually,  is  ob¬ 
solete  in  the  way  it  presents  radio 
audience  information,  the  net¬ 
works  want  to  abolish  program 
ratings  per  se,  maintaining  that  not 
only  are  ratings  for  Tadio  too  in¬ 
significant  to  be  used  as  promotion 
but  that  they  don’t  fulfill  the  in¬ 
formational  needs  of  the  agencies, 
which,  no  longer  buy  single  net¬ 
work  radio  programs,  but  instead 
buy  participations  or  something 
akin  to  participations  throughout  a 
program  schedule. 

Nielsen  expressed  its  willingness 
to  the  assembled  networks  to  print 
instead  cumulative  audience  rat¬ 
ings  for  each  full  network.  Among 
other  things,  the  rating  service  also 
promised  to  list  the  entire  radio  au¬ 
dience  reached  by  a  given  sponsor 
who  is  buying  into  several  shows  at 
one  time. 

Networks  say, that  in  asking  for 
the  Nielsen  pocket  piece  changes 
they  are  simply  asking  for  material 
that  Nielsen  already  puts  out  In 
its  bi-monthly  book  of  “full  analy¬ 
sis  data.”  Proposed  changes  in  the 
pocket  piece  will  merely  take  the 
burden  off  networks  interpreting 
current  pocket  piece  data  so  that 
it  makes  sense  to  agencies. 

•  Along  with  price  increases  de¬ 
manded  by  Nielsen  in  its  tv  re¬ 
ports,  the  networks  expect  in¬ 
creases  in  the  pocket  piece  for  ra¬ 
dio  whether  it  is  ultimately  revised 
or  not.  It’s  felt  that  if  anything 
stands  In  the  way  of  the  changes 
it  will  be  failure  to  agree  on  the 
new  Nielsen  fees. 

Next  step,  according  to  a  trade- 
ster  present  at  the  collective  net* 
work-Nielsen  meeting,  will  be  a 
dummy  of  the  suggested  pocket 
piece  for  radio. 


.  The  most  important  issue  in  the 
industry  contract  negotiations  “with 
American  Federation  of  Television 
&  Radio  Artists  for  the,  1956-’58 
span»has  been  handled  in  -almost 
total  secrecy  for  fear  of  stirring 
up  an  inter-union  battle  before 
the  contract  could  be  signed.  As  it 
is  there  may  still  be. an  allout  tiff 
over  who  is  to  control  taped  tele¬ 
vision  programs,  which  are  expect¬ 
ed  to  assume  a  major  rple  in  video 
in  the  not-too-distant  future. 

The  networks  have  complied  un¬ 
willingly  to  inclusion  of  a  clause 
in  the  new  industry  contract  which 
in  theory  gives  AFTRA  /exclusive 
jurisdiction  in  taped  tv.  AFTRA- 
admits,  when  questioned,  that  the 
strike  issue  superceding  all  others 
was  that  it  be  given  control  of  all 
taped  video "  shows  produced  for . . 
the  networks  by  independent  pack¬ 
agers, 

Throughout  the  past  .  several 
weeks,  when  both  sides  in  the  ne¬ 
gotiations  said  that  the  verbiage 
of  the  new  contract  was  holding  up 
the  actual'  signing,  it  seems  that 
the  tiig-'d’-war  over  tape  was  the 
chief  deterrent. 

A  year  ago  or  more,  AFTRA  ne¬ 
gotiated  the  controversial'  Clarifi¬ 
cation  Agreement  with  the  net¬ 
works.  The  Agreement  gave 
AFTRA  control  over -all  taped  tv 
programs  produced  by  the.  net¬ 
works  or  for  the  networks  by  indie' 
producers.  Since  the  indie  film 
men  may  supply  large  amounts  of 
taped  programming  in  the  future 
it  had  the  theoretical  effect  of  tak^ 
ing  jurisdiction  out  of  the  hands 
of  Screen  Actors  Guild,  which  now 
has  bargaining  rights  with  them  in 
their  film  production  capacities. 

SAG  a  Factor 

In  an  attempt  to  confirm  its  gen¬ 
eral-control  of  tape,  AFTRA  de¬ 
manded  during  the  latest  negotia¬ 
tions  that  the  entire  Clarification 
Agreement,  including  Clause  88 
regarding  indie  packagers,  be  writ¬ 
ten  into  the  new-  two-year  Code. 
Networks  objected,  and  apparently 
Still  do  but  without  recourse,  to 
signing  88  into  the  Code,  One  rea¬ 
son  is  they  didn’t  want  to  get  into 
hot  water  unnecessarily  with  SAG. 
The  other,  apparently  more  impor¬ 
tant  reason,  is  that  by  contracting 
their  shows,  to  indie  packagers 
(with  whoni  they  often  have  a, 
share-the-profits  arrangement)  the 
webs  would  benefit  from  SAG’S 
lower  residual  payments  to  actors. 
It’s  common  knowledge  that 
AFTRA’s  rerun  charges  are  higher. 

Observers  believe  that  the  offi¬ 
cial.  ,SAG  reaction  to  the  new 
Code’s  embodiment  of  the  entire 
Clarification  will  be  for  it  to  reas¬ 
sert  its  control  over  indies  like 
Screen  Gems,  Desilu,  McCadden, 
and  the  other  filmers  who  produce 
network  shows.  Since* it’s  not  re¬ 
solved  whether  88  will  be  effective 
in  giving  FTRA  control  of  all 
new  producers  who  turn  to  elec¬ 
tronically  taping  shows,  it’s  likely 
to  be  a  mad  scramble  between 
unions  to  sign  them  up  each  time 
they  make  a  network  vidcast. 

Evidently,  it  took  more  than  the 
pressure  of  a  threatened  strike  to 
sway  the  networks.  Someone  who 
was  on  the  scene  said  that  AFTRA 
(Continued  on  page  48)  • 

CBS’ AMPEX  REPEAT 
AS  IKE  TAKES  OATH 

CBS-TV  will  use  the  new  Ampex 
magnetic  video  tape  process  in  a 
special  event  program  for  the  first 
time  Monday  (21) 'when  it  records 
and  rebroadcasts  the  swearing-in 
ceremony  of  the  Presidential  In¬ 
auguration. 

Web  will  carry  the  ceremony 
live  and  will  tape-record  it  for  a 
repeat  broadcast  at  1:15-1:30  p.m., 
less  than  an  hour  after  the  original 
telecast  of  the  ceremony.  Web 
has  already  put  tape  into  use  on 
the  Coast  on  a  regular1  basis  for  a 
couple  of  its  shows  as  a  replace¬ 
ment -for  the  standard  kinescope 
policy,  but  this  will  be  the  first  use 
of  the  process  for  a  special  event 
and  the  first  on-the-air  use  of  the 
equipment  in  the  east. 


3,000-Mile  Tint  Sprint 

1  NBC-TV  will  go  to  any 
lengths — even  3,000  miles — to  “ 
keep  its  color  schedule  intact. 
That’s  precisely  what  will  hap¬ 
pen  on  Feb.  3;  when  because 
of  two  color  specs  creating  an 
overload  .on  its  Brooklyn  stu¬ 
dios,  “Alcoa  Hour”  will  shift 
to  the  web’s  Burbank’  studios 
in  Los  Angeles  for  one  time 
only,  in  preference  to  remain- 
in  N.  Y.  for.  a  black-and-white  . 
telecast. 

The.  web’s  two  Brooklyn  tint 
studios  will  be  occupied  by  * 
Swift’s  “Ruggles  of  Red  Gap” 
spec  on  Feb.  3  and  the  “Pro¬ 
ducers’  Showcase”  Feb.  4  pro¬ 
duction  of  “Mayerling.”  Web 
..  will  fly  “Alcoa  Hour”  producer 
Philip  Barry  Jr.,  director  Mar¬ 
tin  Ritt  and  columnist  Victor 
.  Riesel,  who’ll  narrate  the  Feb. 

3  show,  out  to. Burbank  and  use 
local  creWs  for  the  colorcast. 
Show  for  that  date  is  “No  Li¬ 
cense  to  Kill,”  yam  about 
.  highway  safety  by  Alvin  Bo- 
retz,  and  most  of  the  casting 
will  be  done  on  the  Coast. 
Show  -will  stkr  Hume  Cronyn; 
who’s  already  there. 

Amana  Plills  Out 
Of  Silvers  Show, 
Sore  at  CBS-TV 

Amana  abruptly  pulled  out  of 
its  alternate-week  sponsorship  of 
the  “Phil  Silvers  Show”  after  a 
year  and.  a  half  with  a  blast  at 
CBS-TV  which  charged  the  web 
with  giving  cosponsor  R.  J.  Rey¬ 
nolds  discounts  20%  ■  higher  than 
Amana’s.  CBS-TV  promptly  is¬ 
sued  q  counterattack,  and  Procter 
&  Gamble  immediately  grabbed 
off  Amana’s  alternate  spot  after 
first  dropping  its  stake  in  “The 
Brothers.” 

The  Amana  blast  was  levelled 
last  week  in  Chicago  by  Amana 
exec  v.p.  George  Foerstner,  who 
charged  Reynolds  was  getting  the 
higher  discount^  that  tv  costs  were 
rising  too  fast — he  said  Amana’s 
two  shows  per  month  increased 
$100,000  in  cost  to  $270,000,  or 
$135,000  each,  and  he  claimed  that 
television  was  therefore  consum¬ 
ing  too  much  of  Amana’s  ad  bud¬ 
get,  $3,000,000  out  of  its  $4,000,000 
budget.  He  recalled  that  Amana’s 
other  television  ventures  had  been 
satisfactory,  particularly  its  ABC- 
TV  sponsorship  of  the  NCAA  foot¬ 
ball  games  in  1954,  a  last-minute 
buy. 

CBS  declared  that  “despite  Mr. 
Foerstner’s  statement,  ‘The  Phil 
Silvers’  program  continues  to  be 
one  of  the  most  popular  on  tele¬ 
vision”  and  that  “CBS  Television 
advertisers  can  earn  discounts  on 
the  terms  and  conditions  set  forth 
in  CBS  Television’s  published  rate 
cards.  These  terms  and  conditions 
are  applied  uniformly  to  all  CBS 
Television  advertisers.” 

CBS  Gets  Merchandise 
Rights  on  ‘80  Days’  I 

CBS,  which  already  has  a  finan¬ 
cial  stake  in  Mike  Todd’s  “Around 
the  World  in  80  Days,”  has  now 
grabbed  off  ’  all  merchandising 
rights  to  the  picture.  The  licensing- 
merchandising  operation  will  be 
handled  by  CBS  Television  Enter¬ 
prises,  the  merchandising  arm 
headed  by  Syd  Rubin.  < 

Rubin  and  his  sales  chief,  Mur¬ 
ray  Benson,  have  already  set  comic 
books  and  a  game  as  licensing 
items  on  the  picture,  with  both  the 
books  and  games  to  be  sold  retail 
and  in  the  theatres  where  the  film 
plays.  Other  items  such  as  dolls, 
etc.,  are  in  Jhe  works. 


■  NBC-TV’s  new  “Tonight”  format, 
which  supersedes  Steve  Allen*  and 
Ernie  Kovacs  a  week  from  Monday 
(28),  is,  in  a,  sense,  a  nighttime 
“  'Wide  Wide  .  World’-in-depth.” 
The  description  comes  from  ex- 
“WWW’  producer  Norman  Frank, 
who’s  heading  up -the  new  threp- 
city-originating  effort. 

Series,  which  will  attempt  to 
showcase  America's  nightlife  in 
each  show,,  breaks  down  into  four 
basic  elements, -according  to  Frank. 
They  are  talent,  cafes  and  res¬ 
taurants  (top  nightlife. spots),  live 
feature  remotes  .anil  hard  sppfc 
news  remote  pickups.  Latter  ele¬ 
ment  will  be  the  least-used,  since 
this  will  be  limited  to  on-the-spot 
remote  coverage  of  top  stories  or 
disasters  like  the  recent  Malibu 
fire  and  the  Brooklyn  dock  explo¬ 
sion, 

'  In  a  class  between  news  and  fea¬ 
tures -will  be  a  heavy  emphasis  on 
sports,  with  interviews  both  in  stu¬ 
dios  and  niteries  and  also  at  the 
scene  of  the .  events.  Example 
would  have  been  a  remote  from  Sut 
gar  Ray  Robinson’s  dressing  room 
after  his  defeat  in-  the  Fullmer 
fight. 

Main  emphasis  will  be  on  talent, 
however,  this  to  fall  into  three 
categories,  jazz  talent,  “new”  (but 
professional)  talent  and  top  star 
names.  Jazz  element  is  already  set 
via  a  tie-in  with  Playboy  magazine 
for  their  23  jazz  poll  winners, 
showcased  at  the  rate  of  one  a 
week  with  a  final  bash  employing 
a  band  made  up  of  all  the  winners. 
New  talent  will  come  out  of  the 
intimeries  in  N.  Y„  Chi  and  Los 
Angeles,  but  will  in  most  cases  be 
studio-originated.  Top  name  tal¬ 
ent  will  be  interviewed  by  one  of 
the-  six  columnists  emcees— ^Earl 
Wilson,  Bob-  Considine,  Hy  Gard¬ 
ner  (N.  Y.),  Irv  Kupcinet  (Chi)  and 
Paul  Coates  and  .  Vernon  Scott*  (Los 
Angeles) — at  the  scene  of  their 
opening  or  stints  in  a  cafe.  Ex¬ 
ample  would  be  a  dressingroom  in¬ 
terview  of  Frank  Sinatra  at  his 
Copacabana,  N.  Y.,  opening.  If  ar¬ 
rangements  can  be  worked  iout  for 
the  star  to  perform,  it  wouldn’t  be 
from  the  nitery  floor  but  from 
somewhere  backstage.  Two  camer¬ 
as  would  be  used  in  these  inter- 
( Continued  on  page  44) 


Hour  Hitchcock 
Series  for  NBC? 


Hollywood,  Jan.  15. 

,  Alfred  Hitchcock  may  produce 
and  direct  an  hour-long  filmed 
teleseries  for  NBC-TV,  in  a  move 
which  would  not  affect  his  current 
half-hour  series  on  CBS-TV.  NBC 
has  launched  negotiations  to  sign 
the  producer-director  for  such  a 
series  for  next0  season. 

Manie  Sacks,  NBC-TV  exec,  dis¬ 
cussed  the  new  project  with  Hitch¬ 
cock  during  Sacks’  recent  trek  to 
Hollywood.  Hitchcock  disclosed 
that  Bristol-Meyers,  sponsors  of  his 
CBS-TV  series,  is  also  interested 
in  picking  up  the  tab  on  the  NBC 
project  In  addition. 

“I  wouldn’t  embark  on  it  until 
I  had  10  or  12  stories.  The  idea 
is  to  present  stories  which  cannot 
be  done  in  the  half-hour  series. 
Such  a  series  would  be  filmed  by 
Revue,  where  our  present  show  is 
filmed.  We  are  discussing  the  new 
program  for  next  fall  presenta¬ 
tion,”  Hitchcock- said.  He  would 
direct  some,  not  all,  of  the  hour 
vidfilms. 


CBS-TV’s  Bird  in  Hand 

CBS-TV  picked  up  a  couple  of 
daytime  orders  last  week,  signing 
Bird  &  Son  (linoleuip  and  roofing 
products)  for  an  alternate-week 
quarter-hour  on  the  Garry  Moore 
show  and  inking  Mutual  of  Omaha 
to  a  weekly  quarter-hour  on  “Ar¬ 
thur  Godfrey  Time.” 

Bird  &’Son  order  starts  Feb.  11. 


so 
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Wednesday?  January  16,  1057 


THE  LAST  WORD 
With  Dr.  Bergen  Evans,  others 
Producer:  Bill  Weinstein 
Director:  LaMar  Casselli 
Writers:  Steve  Sondheim,  Madeline 

Karr 

30  Mins.,  Sun.,  3:30  p.m. 

CBS-TV,  from  N.Y. 

In  two  Sunday  afternoon  outings 
over  CBS-TV,  “The  Last  Word” 
already  looks  like  a  new  year  click 
for  the  net.  Not  yet  sponsored>  it’s 
a  series  the  Madison  boys  should 
look  into,  pronto. 

Show  is  a  simple  discussion  pro¬ 
gram  on  the  English  language  and 
the  way  lexicon-man  Dr.  Bergen 
Evans  and  his  guest  panelists 
handle  it — grammar  never  had  it 
so  good.  It’s  bright  and  witty  with 
an  appeal  that  reaches  beyond  the 
egghead  school. 

On  the  opening  program  (6), 
Evans  rounded  up  Russell  Lynes, 
Emily  Kimbrough  and  John  Mason 
Brown  for  huddles  on  the  correct¬ 
ness  of  “like”  or  “as”  in  “Winston 
tastes  good  like  a  cigaret  should,” 
“Love  Me  Tender”  or  “Love  Me 
Tenderly”  and  “It’s  I”  or  “It’s 
me.”  The  panelists  seemed  to  be 
playing  it  by  ear  and  preferred 
on  to  the  other  just  because  it 
sounded  good.  Dr,  Evans,  however, 
believes  in  growth  and  change  of 
the  language  and  in  the  spread  of 
colloquial  talk  and  defended  the 
grammatical  misusages  of  “like  a 
cigaret  should”  and  “it’s  me.”  The 
“Love  Me  Tender”  discussion  was 
summed  up  by  John  Mason  Brown 
with  “Elvis  Presley  (who  etched 
the  song  for  RCA  Victor  and  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  20th-Fox  film  of  the 
same  name)  was'the  error,” 

Brown  returned  for  the  second 
show  last  Sunday  U3)  accompanied 
by  Ilka  Chase  and  John  Crosby. 
Stanza  teed  off  with  proper  usuage 
of  “ain’t,  aren’t  and  am  I  not.” 
Panel  feared  that  “ain’t”  was 
Creeping  into  the  language  and 
Brown,  again  after  Presley,  quoted 
a  Variety  review  of  “Love  Me 
Tender,”  which  read,  “Considering 
Presley  as  an  actor,  he  ain’t.” 

Bulk  of  the  program  was  devoted 
to  Madison  Ave.  jargon  such  as 
“Let’s  run  up  the  flagpole  and  see 
who  salutes,”  “It  has  a  lot  of  glue 
in  it”  and  “Let’s  send  it  up  local 
and  see  if  it  comes  back  express.” 
Topic,  not  quite  in  the  grammatical 
scope  of  the  program,  proved  to 
be  a  lot  of  fun. 

Next  problem  was  mother-in-law. 
Question  was  is  it  mothers-jn-law 
or  mother-in-laws.  Mothers-in-law 
got  the  vote  but  Dr.  Evans  in¬ 
terjected  that  motherinlaw  was 
slowly  becoming  one  word  and  thus 
would  .take  the  plural  at  the  end. 

Some  elementary  English  teach¬ 
ers  may  not  take  to  Dr.  Evans  but 
a  lot  of  viewers  will.  Gros. 


Tele  FoUow»l5pi  Comment 


THIS  IS  GALEN  DRAKE 
With  Drake  (Forrest  Rucker), 

Stuart  Foster,  Rita  Ellis 
Producer-director:  Don  Appell 
Writer:  Doug  McCrea 
30  Mins.;  Sat.,  7  p.m. 

BEST  FOODS 
ABC-TV,  from  N.  Y. 

(Guild,  Bascom  &  Bonfigli ) 

Galen  Drake,  longtime  folksy 
radio  gabber,  broke  in  his  first  net¬ 
work  television  show  over  ABC-TV 
last  Saturday  (12)  ave.  It  wasn’t  a 
particularly  exciting  event.  The 
half-hour  session,  running  from  7- 
7:30  p.m.,  takes  in  songstering,  de¬ 
bating  and  a  sequence  devoted  to 
biographing  a  guest  personality. 

Drake,  nom  de  ozone  of  Forrest 
Rucker,  knit  the  show  together  in 
three  weeks,  his  prior  success  in 
putting  over  a  brand  of  peanut  but¬ 
ter  having  motivated  the  sponsor. 

Delivering  the  tunes  are  Stuart 
Foster  and  Rita  Ellis,  with  Bernie 
Leighton  as  musical  director.  The 
biographical  sketch  is  narrated  by 
Drake  prior  to  the  appearance  of 
the  guest,  who  on  the  preem  stanza 
was  Dr.  Arthur  S.  Abramson.  The 
subject  getting  the  pro  and  con 
workover  on  the  opener  had  to  do 
with  Elvis  Presley’s  influence  on 
the  public,  particularly  the  teen¬ 
agers. 

Taking  opposite  sides  on  the 
Presley  poser  was  a  Bronx  father 
and  his  teenage  daughter,  who  had 
run  away  from  home  to  meet  Pres¬ 
ley.  It’s  obvious  who  was  on  which 
side  of  the  fence,  but  neither  party 
said  much.  A  guest  jury,  after 
hearing  the  ineffectual  arguments, 
decided  that  Presley  was  a  good 
influence.  It’s  hard  to  believe  their 
decision  was  -  affected  by  the  de¬ 
bate.  Jess. 


Dinah  Shore  Chevy  Show 

Dinah  Shore  fans,  who  certainly 
must  comprise  a- goodly  segment  of 
America’s  television  viewers, 
couldn’t  be  blamed  for  expecting 
that  their  favorite  singing .  star 
would  have  herself  a  ball  on  Sun¬ 
day  night’s  (13)  NBC-TV  Chevy 
show,  considering  that  .the  guestar 
lineup  included  Perry  Como,  Art 
Carney,  Stubby  Kaye  and  Count 
Basie  and  his  orch,  hot  to  mention 
the  Skylarks.  You,  don’t  often  find 
that  kind  of  a  marquee  lure.  Yet 
if  something  of  the  unrehearsed 
spontaneity  and  good,  simple  fun 
that  came  out  of  the  Dinah  Shore- 
Frank  Sinatra  get-together  a  cou¬ 
ple  months  back  or  even  in  subse¬ 
quent  installments  was  missing 
from  Sunday’s  .  roundelay,  the 
blame  can  be  put  mainly  on  faulty 
material.  True,  there  were  mo¬ 
ments  when  everything  desirable 
was  fulfilled,  as  in  the  Dinah-Como 
medley  at  the  finale,  for  here  were 
the  two  champ  graduates  to  come 
out  of  the  15-niinute  school  of  tv 
vocalizing '  into  the  bigtime  hour 
showcasing,  and  demonstrating 
Why  they  rate  that  .kind  of  recogni¬ 
tion. 

But  a  lot  of  what  preceded  failed 
to  measure  up  to  the  best  of  these 
Dinah  Shore  frolics.  There  were 
some  contrived  situations  involving 
Miss  Shore,  Como,  Art  Carney  and 
Stubby  Kaye  about  getting  some 
theatre  tickets  that  laced  itself 
through  the  show’s  framework  and 
which  took  up  entirely  too  much 
time.  There  was  a  “Jubilation  T. 
Cornpone”  bit  with  Kaye,  Carney 
and  Miss  Shore;  a  Carney-Dinah 
“Back  In  The  Old  Routine”  straw- 
hatted  vaude  capsule;  a  fleeting 
look-in  on  Count  Basie;  Kaye  and 
Carney  kicking  around  some  spe¬ 
cial  Bob  Wells  lyrics  and  a  Como- 
Shore  “I’m  Following  You”  dance- 
a-thon  and  all  of  it  built  around 
the  star's  thematic  “Chante.”  Some 
of  it  was  deserving  of  spotlighting 
on  what  has  become  one  of  the  sea¬ 
son’s  most  refreshing  stanzas; 
other  bitjS  weren’t. 

But  primarily  a  lot  of  that  free¬ 
wheeling,  uninhibited  spirit  of  pre¬ 
vious  Chevy  shows  wasn’t  around. 
Perhaps  contrived  is  the  damning 
word  for  what  substituted.  Rose. 


Jack  Webb  Signs  For 
78  More ‘Dragnet’ Pix 

Hollywood,-  Jan.  15. 

Record  figure  of  $90,000,000  for 
1957  telefilm  production  was  upped 
another  $3,000,000  when  Jack 
Webb  signed  to  produce  and  star 
in  another  78  “Dragnet”  vidpix  for 
NBC. 

They  will  be  lensed  by  his  Mark 
VII  Productions  and  will  make  a 
total  of  276  “Dragnet”  episodes. 


Shower  of  Stars 
The  veteran  Jack  Behny-Ralph 
Levy  team  can  assume  the  mantle 
of  television’s  “old  reliables”  any 
time  they  want.  Benny  and  Levy 
have  the  awesome  knack  of  trans¬ 
forming  a  wide  open  format  with 
a  mundane  list  of  guest  stars  into  a 
fast-paced  and  entertaining  show, 
and  they’ll  do  it  every  time.  Such 
was  the  case  with  this  month’s 
Shower  of;  Stars”  entry  on  CBS- 
TV  Thursday  (10).  On  paper,  it 
looked  soppish,  but  it  came  off  as 
a  fast  and  lively  hour. 

Not  that  it  didn’t  have  its  dead 
spots,  and  maybe  the  work  load  is 
catching  up  with  Benny,  who  didn’t 
have  his  timing  down  pat  as  con¬ 
sistently  as  usual,  apparently  be¬ 
cause  of  difficulty  in  remembering 
his  lines  (though  he  managed  to 
remember  one  of  Liberace’s  laugh 
lines  for  him).  But  a  slightly-off 
Benny  and  a  sometimes-thin  script 
didn’t  stop  him  from  turning  out 
an  entertaining  show  overall,  which 
these  days  is  more  and  more  of 
a  rarity  when  it  comes  to  the  big 
comedy  specs. 

Benny  did  the  customary  stand- 
up  bits  with  Jayne  Mansfield  (who 
handled  herself  in  topflight  fash¬ 
ion  as  a  Benny  foil),  Liberace,  Vin¬ 
cent  Price  (in  a  good  takeoff  on 
the  isolation  booth  bit)  and  Bob 
Crosby.  And  a  closing  courtroom 
sketch  with  Benny  as  a  murder  de¬ 
fendant,  Price  as  the  prosecutor, 
Liberace  as  the  judge  and  George 
Liberace  as  bailiff,  Miss  Mansfield 
as  the  defense  lawyer  and  an  all¬ 
sailor  jury,  was  a  laugh-packed 
though  sometimes  obvious  romp. 
In  between,  Rod  McKuen  s6ng  a 
couble  of  calypsos  and  duetted 
with  Joanie  O’Brien  (who  didn’t 
get  enough  to  do)  while  Liberace 
88’ed  and  danced  to  “I*  Could  Have 
Danced  All  Night.”  His  hoofing, 
incidentally,  has  improved,  but  not 
enough  to  warrant  his  doing  it. 
Writers  Hugh  Wedlock  and  How¬ 
ard  Snyder  turned  in  a  creditable 
job, overall,  and  Lud  Gluskin  and 
Lyn  Murray  provided  fine  musi¬ 
cal  backing.  -  Chan. 


translated  the  social  abstractions 
into  human  terms  and  it;  main¬ 
tained  an  objective  viewpoint  while 
not  at  all  masking  a  basic  sym¬ 
pathy  for  the  U.S.  Supreme  Coprt 
decision  In  favor  of  integration. 
This  did  not.  attempt  any  social 
analysis,  but  kept  strictly  to  the 
story  of  what  happened  when  Clin¬ 
ton  attempted  to  integrate  a  half- 
dozen  Negroes  into  its  high  school 
last  term. 

The  story  was  told  chiefly  by 
way  of  straight  interviews  with 
some  of  the  leading  figures  in  the 
conflict.  TheVe  was  a  moving 
statement  by  the  high  sctt&ol  prin¬ 
cipal,  D.  J.  Brittain  Jr.,  who  de¬ 
scribed  some  of  the  terroristic  so¬ 
cial  pressures  used  by  the  -segrega< 
tionist.  camp.  The  white  captain 
of  the  school’s  football  team  struck 
a  note  of  basics  goad  sense  in  agree¬ 
ing  to  go  along  with  the  Supreme 
Court  ^ruling,  while  interviews  with 
some  of  the  Negro  residents  and 
students  of  the  white  supremacists 
fully  suggested  the  tragic  gulf  be¬ 
tween  the  two. 

In  effect,  the  documentary  re¬ 
volved’  around  two  personalities, 
the.  Rev.  Paul  Turner,  who  was 
slugged  after  escorting  some  of 
the  Negro  students  to  school,  and 
John  Kasper,  the  “outside  agita¬ 
tor”  who  organized  the  battle 
against  integration.  Kasper  and 
hs  followers  cannot  complain  that 
“See  It  Now”  sluffed  off  his  phil¬ 
osophy.  Via  a  recording  of  a 
speech  made  to  his  supporters, 
Kasper  was  heard  at  length.  “See 
It  Now”  obviously  believed  that 
this  type  of  obvious  crackpotism 
can  only  be  self-defeating.  Espe¬ 
cially  so  when  Kasper’s  virulent  ex¬ 
tremism  was  contrasted  with  Rev. 
Turner’s  attitude  and  that  of  some 
other  community  leaders,  includ¬ 
ing  the  head  of  the  local  Chamber 
of  Commerce  and  one  of  the 
schoolteachers  who  gave  a  touch¬ 
ing  account  of  how  the  segrega¬ 
tionists  forced  the  temporary  clos¬ 
ing  of  the  school. 

A  sponsored  show,  “See  It  Now’ 
showed  notable  courage  in  tackling 
an  issue  and  event  that  eannot  help 
being  controversial  (especially  in 
the  South),  no  matter  how  dispas¬ 
sionate  the  approach.  Hcrm. 


See  It  Now 

CBS-TV’s  “See  It  Now”  camera 
crews  are  really  covering  the 
global  political  fronts,  swinging 
from  the  year-end  interview  with 
Red  China’s  foreign  minister  Chou 
En-Lai  to  a  study  of  the  school  in¬ 
tegration  problem  in  Clinton, 
Tenn.  as  its  kickoff  for  1957.  It’s 
a  small  world  and  tv  underlines 
that  fact  with  striking  impact. 

The  Clinton  documentary  was  a 
superb  piece  of  Reportage.  It 


Playhouse  90 

Now  at  a  strategic  point  in  mid¬ 
season,  “Playhouse  90”  has  tried 
practically  everything  in  the  dra¬ 
matic  book,  and  mostly  with 
distinction.  Last  Thursday’s  (10) 
entry,  “The  Ninth  Day,”  plied  the 
“theatre  of  imagination”  route  to' 
rate  a  “well  done”  nod  in  a  groove 
that  is  fairly  well  trod. 

The  Dorothy  and  Howard  Baker 
play  focussed  on  half  a  dozen  per¬ 
sons  who  had  survived  the  world’s 
nuclear  Hexplosion  of  17  years 
previously.  This  was  certainly  not 
a  new  idea  for  a  drama  theme — 
as  what  is?  But  the  Bakers  are 
not  butchers.  They  handled  their 
“whimsy”  treatment  with  grace  and 
delicacy,  with  some  helpings  of 
quiet  power  and  a  sensitivity  rare 
for  a  television  medium  well  known 
for  its  triphammer  obviousness. 
Not  precisely  a  play  in  the  pure 
sense,  or  even  a  “logical”  one,  but 
more  a  tract,  if  not  a  preachment, 
“Ninth  Day”  consisted  of  a  cluster 
of  protagonists  as  represented  by 
almost  all  the  survivors.  Each  con¬ 
tributed  his  two  cents’  worth  to 
the  always  unassailable  bromide 
that  man,  after  all,  will  find  a  way 
out  of  the  labyrinth,  whether  it  be 
an  H-blast  or  a  more  personal 
villain. 

Centered  in  this  pitch  was  a 
teenage  pair,  John  Kerr  and  Piper 
Laurie,  employed  both  as  thinking, 
curious  kids  wondering  about  the 
“outside”  forbidden  world  nearby 
they  have  never  known  and  em¬ 
ployed  as  the  fulcrum  for  “legal¬ 
ized”  cohabitation.  In  this  way, 
their  child  might  be  the  potential 
for  further  activities  in  the  repro¬ 
ductive  process. 

To  square  this  easy  process,  the 
playwrights  had  to  establish  (1) 
that  the  other  *  survivors  were  too 
old  to  bear  children;  (2)  had  to 
have  a  clergyman  among  the  sur¬ 
vivors,  whereas  in  the  so-called 
realities  and  ,  arithmetic  of  life 
(except,  of  coyrse,  where  dramatic 
freedom  is  concerned)  the  proba-, 
bilities  that  a  man  of  the  cloth 
would  be  among  the  survivors 
would  be  pretty  nearly  nil.  This 
brings  up  the  issue  of  how  the  tv 
customers  and  the  churches  would 
have  reacted  to  a  situation  under 
which  a  marriage  is  arranged  with¬ 
out  benefit  of  authorized  ritual 
regardless  of  the  fact  that  the 
possible  perpetuation  of  the  human 
race  is  the  main  goal,  bespeaking 
the  “marriages  are  made  in  heav¬ 
en”  motivation  in  the  purest  sense; 
(3)  had  to  cut  across  the  inbreeding 
challenge  by  introducing,  at  the 
11th  hour,  a  small  party  of  Mexi¬ 
cans  who  had  found  the  survivors’ 


locale  and  —  happy  day!  —  came 
complete  with  a  young  woman 
holding  her  infant.  There  was  also 
a  physician  in  the  party  of  elders. 

It  is  assumed  here  that  the  child- 
yet  unborn  of  the  young  couple 
would  be  of  the  opposite  sex  or, 
failing  that,  the  pair  would  keep 
on  bearing  children  until  one  of 
the.  proper  .gender  came  along  to 
mate  with  the  child  of  the  Mexican 
woman  when  the  time  came.  It 
was  a  razzle-dazzle  example  of 
convenient  dramatics,  wherein  too 
many  questions  should  not  "  be 
asked,  though  done  with  merit — 
“cleanly”  so  in  view  of  the  sex- 
saturated  subject  matter,  with  its 
steady  eye  on  the  nuptial  bower, 
infertility,  potential  incest,  ad 
infinitum.  , 

One  large  question  might  be 
asked,  “How  (  come  the  young 
couple  seemed' to  lack  the  mating 
instinct  and  came  to  it  rather 
gradually,  almost  stumblingly,  and 
perhaps  a  bit  unknowingly?  But 
this  is  a  question  of  additional 
dramatic  license,  perhaps.  . 

As  a  play,  not  high  ,  on  “enter¬ 
tainment”  values;  as  a  “think”- 
piece,  extremely  high  in  grade;  in 
the  performances,  cracker  jack, 
especially  scr  in  the  case  of  Kerr 
and  Miss  Laurie,  skillfully  sup¬ 
ported  by  Victor  Jory,  James  Dunn, 
Mary  Astor,  .Elizabeth  Patterson, 
Nehemiah  Persoff  and  Audrey 
Lindley;  in  the  production  and 
staging,  kudos  for  Martin  Manulis 
and  John  Frankheimer.  Trau. 


Omnibus 

Leonard  Bernstein,  made  modern 
longhair  music  understandable  in 
one  easy  lesson  on  “Omnibus”  Sun¬ 
day  night  (13)  on  ABC-TV.  It  was 
another  fascinating  demonstration 
of  Bernstein’s  pedagogic  skill  in 
illuminating  some  of  the  technical 
facets  of  -the  musical  arts,  a  skill 
he  has  already  put  to  use  on  “Om¬ 
nibus”  in  discussions  of  jazz  and 
Beethoven. 

Tackling  the  intricacies  of  mod¬ 
ern  music  was  more  formidable 
than  the  other  subjects,  but  Bern¬ 
stein  carried  off  the  assignment 
with  his  special  flair  for  turning 
difficulties  into  challenges  to  the 
intelligence.  His  discussion  of  such 
topics  as  atottality,  pentatonic 
scales,  dissonances  and  other  ap¬ 
purtenances  of  modern  music  was 
illustrated  by  himself  on  the  piano 
and  as  maestro  of  a  symphonic 
load  of  longhair  sidemeh  who  re¬ 
sponded  with  relish  ta  the  Bern¬ 
stein  maestro  flourishes.  The  illus¬ 
trations  were  for  the  most  part 
only  Short  musical  phrases  that 
were  sufficient  to  elucidate  Bern¬ 
stein’s  script.  Bernstein’s  45-min¬ 
ute  exposition  covered  the  field  of 
modern  music  from  Wagner, 
through  Schonberg,  Stravinsky, 
Shostakovich,  Ravel  and  other 
composers.  Tonality,  anyone? 

Second  half  of  “Omnibus”  was 
another  example  of  why  this  show 
is  indispensable.  It  presented  a 
touching  film  documentary,  made 
by  a  UN  team,  on  the  Hungarian 
refugee  situation  with  novelist 
John  Hersey  making  a  plea  for 
help  to  the  tens  of  thousands  of 
homeless  persons  now  residing  in 
central  Europe.  Herm. 


Ted  Mack  Hour 

“Original  Amateur  Hour”  format 
was  relegated  to  secondary  impor¬ 
tance  with  the  “Ted  Mack  Hour” 
projected  as  a  Miami  Beach  orig¬ 
ination  on  ABC-TV  last  week.  In¬ 
teresting  aspect  of  the  telecast  was 
the  new  light  it  threw  on  Mack’s 
versatility  as  a  performer,  for  in 
fronting  an  orchestra  and  doubling 
into  some  hot  licks  as  a  clarinet 
virtuoso  it  suggested  the  opening 
up  of  an  entirely  new  facet  of  the 
Mack  career  as  one  of  tv’s  vet  en¬ 
tertainers  in  the  Lawrence  .Welk 
idiom  and  geared  to  the  current 
upbeat  for  musical  stanzas. 

Not  to  minimize  Mack’s  still  po¬ 
tent  talents  as  one  of  the  more 
suave  handlers  of  tyro  performers, 
as  with  “Amateur  Hour,”  the  Mi¬ 
ami  Beach  telecast  offered  an  in¬ 
teresting  sampling  of  what  could 
well  be  a  complementary  Mack- 
paced  hour  showcase  (to  supple¬ 
ment  “Amateur  Houfr”)  in  keeping 
with  the  expanding  tv  vogue  for 
musical-variety  formats.  Particu¬ 
larly  if,  in  following  through  on 
Mack’s  heralding  of  the  fact  that 
about  40%  of  the  present  AGVA 
membership  comprises  “Amateur 
Hour”  graduates,  he  were  to  bring 
back  some  of  its  more  notable  rep¬ 
resentatives  as  guestars.  Rose. 


Hy  Gardner  (Marie  Torre)  Show 
Marie  Torre,  N.  Y.  Herald  Trib-( 
une  radio-tv  editor,  filled  in  for 
the  Trib’s  Hy  Gardner. on  latter’s 
WRCA-TV,  N.  Y.,  late  night  cross- 
the-board  show  last  week  and  car¬ 
ried  off'  the  assignment  with  an 
(Continued  on  page  46) 


CALL  TO  FREEDOM 
(Project  20) 

With  Alexander  Scourby,  narrator; 
“Fidelia”  east;  Martha  Moedl, 
Anton  Dermota,  Paul  Schoeffler, 
Irmgard  Seefried,  Ludwig 
Weber,  Waldemar  Kmentt,  Karl 
Kamann  - 

Producer:  Henry  Salomon 
Writers:  Salomon,  Richard  Hanser, 
Philip  Reisriian 

Music:  Robert  Russell  Bennett 
Editor:  Isaac  Kleinerman 
90  Mins.;  Mon  (7),  8  p.m. 

RCA  VICTOR,  WHIRLPOOL- 
SEEGER  CORP. 

NBC,  from  New  York 
.  ,  (Kenyon  &  Ec khardt) 
“Project  20”  over  NBC-TV  last 
week  (7)  undertook  via  film, 
music  and  the  spoken  word  to  por¬ 
tray  Austria’s  long  and  involved 
history  under  the  intriguihg — if 
somewhat  misleading — title  '“Call 
to  Freedom.”  It  was  a  brave  at¬ 
tempt,  and  no  doubt  a  pleasing  one 
to  the  Austrian  government,  hut  as 
a  tv  show  it  missed  the  mark. 

Producer  Henry  Salomon  on  past 
“Project  20”  shows,  has  covered 
the  broad  canvas  of  ymrid  history, 
but  he  has  rarely  been  confronted 
with  such  a  complicated  task,  and 
he  has  never  before  sought  to  em¬ 
ploy  symbolism  to  such  an  extent, 
Last  week,  he  framed  his -story 
with  the  stirring  hymn  to  freedom 
that  pulses  through  “Fidelio”  and 
he .  surrounded  it  with  the  beauty 
of  Beethoven’s  music. 

None  of  which,  however  effec¬ 
tive,  could  detract  from  some  basic 
truths,  i.e.  that  Austria’s  “struggle 
for  freedom”  hasn’t  been  exactly 
overwhelming,  particularly  consid¬ 
ering  the  events  'of  ‘  the  past  two 
decades,  and  that  it  is  an  obvious 
fallacy  .to  try^and  separate  the 
identity  of  the  Austrian  people  in¬ 
dividually  and  to  keep  talking 
about  just  “Austria,”  as  if  it  were 
devoid  of  a  personality. 

There  are  some  bitter  facts 
which  Salomon  and  his  writers, 
Richard  Hanser  and  Philip  Reis- 
man  Jr„  either  chose  to  ignore,  or 
preferred  to  merely  hint  at.  It  has 
been  a  convenient  habit  to  speak 
of  the  Austrians  as  a  “liberated” 
people,  and  “Call  to  Freedom”  to 
an  extent  followed  that  line.  It  is  a 
concept  to  be  quarreled  with,  and 
it  explains  why  shows  like  this- as 
a  rule  largely  ignore  the  happen¬ 
ings  between  1918  and  1046. 

“Call  to  Freedom”  set  out  on 
the  premise  that,  like  some  other 
countries  in  Europe,  Austria  was 
engaged  in  a  'long  and  friendly  tri¬ 
umphant  struggle  against  dictators. 
It  also  followed  the  popular  tour¬ 
ist-propaganda  line  that  Austrians 
are  a  jolly  people  wholly  dedi¬ 
cated  to  wine,  women  and  song. 
There  are  some  grim  memories  of 
recent  vintage  .that  “Project  20” 
conveniently  ignored. 

To  Salomon,  the  reopening  of 
the  bombed-out  Vienna  State 
Opera,  -  with  “Fidelio”  on  the 
boards,  symbolized  the  end  of 
Austria's  grand  struggle.  His  cam¬ 
eras  moved  in  to  record  highlights 
of  that  performance,  and  while  the 
synchronization  and  light  weren’t 
always  what  they  might  have  been, 
the  voices  were  magnificent  and 
the  rarely  performed  “Fidelio”  at 
last  got  a  wide  hearing. 

“Call  to  Freedom”  made  its 
point  via  a  profusion  of  film,  some 
of  it  documentary,  the  rest  theatri¬ 
cal  footage.  Pictures  were  well 
chosen,  but  the  technique  of 
switching  back  and  forth,  from  old 
newsreels  to  the  opera,  failed  to 
click  and  simply  got  into  the  way. 
Montage  of  shots  of  armor,  to 
symbolize  the  many  battles .  in 
Austrian  history,  was  effective. 

Occasionally,  the  show  hit  a 
poetical  note,  when  nature  shots 
were  backgrounded  with  Beetho¬ 
ven  music.  Robert  Russell  Bennett 
presumably  takes  pride  in  fashion¬ 
ing  a  waltz*  from  the  Beethoven 
violin  concerto  and  from  the  B 
Flat  Major  Quartet.  To  those  who 
care  for  Beethoven,  it  was  an  in¬ 
furiating  and  stupid  trick.  The  rest 
probably  would  have  preferred 
having  a  good  Strauss  waltz  in  the 
first  place.  Otherwise,  the  Beetho¬ 
ven  selections  were  a  strong  asset 
and  Bennett’s  scoring  and  baton¬ 
ing  deserved  kudos. 

Script  was  written  to  fit  the  con¬ 
cept  of  the  show  and,  again  like 
some  of  Salomon’s  prior  shows, 
failed  to  go  beyond  the  surface.  It 
did,  however,  read  smoothly  and 
Alexander  Scourby’s  narration  was 
topnotch. /‘Call  to  Freedom”  pos¬ 
sibly  set  itself  an  impossible  goal. 
It  might  have  fared  better,  how¬ 
ever,  had  it  been  more  frank  and 
honest  in  its  approach.  Hift. 

Paul  Long’s  TV’er 

Pittsburgh,  Jan,  15. 
Paul  Long,  veteran  KDKA  staff¬ 
er  and  one  of  town’s  best-known 
newscasters,  is  adding  a  tv  assign¬ 
ment  for  the  first  time  on  station’s 
sister  video  outlet*  KDKA-TV. 

He’s  been  set  by  Spear  Co.  to 
handle  its  five-minute  morning 
strip  across  the  board  at  8;55  a.m. 
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WAR  AND  PEACE 
(NBC  Television  Open  Theatre) 
WRh  Helena  Scott,  IKorley,  Mere¬ 
dith,  Linda  McNaughton,  Ches¬ 
ter  Watson,  Beatrice  Krebbs, 
David  Lloyd,  Gloria  Lane,  Davis 
.  Cunningham,  Joshua  Hecht, 
Alice  Howland,  Arthur  Newman/ 
Kenneth  Smith,  Margery  Mayer, 
Paul  Ukena,  Leon  Lishner,  How¬ 
ard  Fried,  Mary  McKenzie,  Nor¬ 
man  Atkins,  Emile  Renan,  Liugi 
Velucci,  Norman  Myrviek,  -Mi¬ 
chael  Quinn,  Lee  Cass,  Francis 
Monachino,  Michael  Kermoyan, 
others;  dancers  (8);  members  of 
American  Concert  Choir  (26), 
Margaret  Hillis,  director;  mem¬ 
bers  of  Symphony  of'  the  Air, 
Peter  Herman  Adler,  Condiic  or; 
Gian-Carlo  Menotti,  intermission 
guest 

Producer:  Samuel  Chotzlnoff 
Director:  Kirk  Browning 
Composer  and  librettists:  Serge 
Prokofiev,  -Prokofiev,  -and  Mira 
Mendelssohn 

English  version:  Joseph  Machlis 
Music  and  artistic  director;  Peter 
.Herman.  Adler 

150  Mins.,  Sun.  (13),  1:30  P,m. 
NBC-TV,  from  N.  Y.  (color) 

Serge  Prokofiev  originally  began 
work  on  “War  and  Peace”  in  1941, 
intending  it  as  a  two-part  work  for 
successive  nights.  First  perform¬ 
ance  wa$  a  boiled-down  version' 
three  years  ago  in  Florence,  and; 
subsequently  the  composer  and  his 
librettist-wife,  Mira  Mendelssohn, 
revised  the  opera  Into  a  single  one- 
performance  unity.  Sunday’s  per¬ 
formance  on-  the  “NBC  Television- 
Opera  Theatre”  was  the  first  of  the 
revised  work  outside  the  Soviet 
Union  and  the  first  American  per¬ 
formance  of  any  version  of  the 
opera. 

It's  not  difficult  to  see  why  the 
work  has  received  only  limited  per¬ 
formance.'  It's  a  massive  physical 
production,  involving  many  scenes 
and  presenting  staging  problems 
which  are  well-nigh  insurmounta¬ 
ble  in  a  proscenium  setup.  The 
first  part  of  the  opera  isn't  too 
troublesome,  except  for  the  large 
number  of  inferiors,  but  the  second 
part,  involving.  Napoleon’s  invasion 
of  Russia,  involves  outdoor  sets  of 
army  camps,  roads,  convoys,  and 
the  like,  with  crowd  scenes  and  the 
'need  for  marching  ensembles. 
Physically,  the  production  is  too 
complex  for  any  but  a  state-sub¬ 
sidized  opera  to  sta£e  satisfactorily 
in  a  theatre. 

It’s  all  the  more  remarkable, 
therefore,  that  the  NBC  Opera  unit 
took  on  the  task  and  executed  the 
physical  staging  in  admirable  man¬ 
ner.  Television  doesn't  have  the 
proscenium  problem  to  contend 
with;  it  can  build  sets  in  any  se¬ 
quence  or  style,  but  it  too  has  the 
limitations  of  size  and  scope  that 
attend  the  precision-like  control  of 
a  series  of  cameras  and  a  group  of 
performers.  Kirk  Browning,  the 
director,  deserves  a  sweeping  bow 
for  the  manner  in  which  he  staged 
the  opera,  getting  an  enormous 
sense  of  scope  into  the  work,  and 
for  the  manner  of  his  execution, 
with  nary  a  camera  slip  or  per¬ 
former  miscue.  It  was  an  awesome 
job. 

But  the  physical  layojut  isn’t  the 
only  facet  of  the  work  that  mili¬ 
tates  against  it.  It’s  a  difficult 
work  to  follow,  musically  and 
theatrically.  The  dramatic  con¬ 
struction  is  necessarily  sketchy. 
And  musically,  it  presents  some¬ 
thing  of  a  switch — the  opera  can 
be  divided  into  two  parts,  the  “per¬ 
sonal,”  love-story  treatment  of  the 
Natasha-Andrey  romance  of  the 
first-portion,  and  the  military  epic 
of  the  second.  One  would  expect 
the  memorable  music  to  appear  in 
the  romantic  portion  of  the  opera, 
but  this  music,  brilliant  as  it  some¬ 
times  is,  seems  coldly  so  and  al¬ 
most  synthetic. 

On  the  other  hand,  it’s  the  mil¬ 
itary  and  nationalistc  music  of  the 
second  half  that  has  a  thrilling 
warmth  and  fervor  and  that’s  by 
far  the  more  memorable.  Perhaps 
the  story  of  the  retreat  from  Mos- 
cowwas  more  romantic  to  the  com¬ 
poser  than  the  love  story.  At  any 
rate,  because  .  of  the  music,  the 
opera  comes  alive  only  in  the  sec¬ 
ond  act,  and  makes  the  extremely 
more  difficult  military  canvas  the 
credible  sympathetic  part  of  the 
work. 

In  the  NBC  version,  consequent¬ 
ly,  Kenneth  Smith,  as  Kutuzov,  the 
Russian  general,  was  easily  the 
dominant  figure,  lending  the  role 
dignity  and  power  and  authority 
in  a  superb  performance.  Helena 
Scott  made  a  charmingly  sympa¬ 
thetic  Natasha— believable  because 
she  Jooks  the  part  and  fi/ie  because 
of  ah-  excellent  voice  and  acting 
ability.  Morley  Meredith's  Prince 
Andrey  was  excellent,  and  in  fact 
the  entire  cast  was  outstanding. 
Linda  McNaughton,  Chester  Wat¬ 
son,  David  Lloyd,  Beatrice  Krebbs, 
Davis  Cunningham,- Alice  Howland, 
Arthur  Newman  and  Leon  Lishner 
in  particular  were  all  fine. 

Joseph  Machlis  wrote  the-  Eng¬ 
lish  version  for  NBC,  -and  the 
translation  tended  to  follow  the 


WORLD  NEWS  ROUNDUP 
With  Erie  Sevareid,  Howard  K. 

Smith,  Alexander  Kendrick, 

David  Schoenbrun,  Stuart.  No- 

vins,  others  ; 

Producer:  Leslie  Midgley 
Director:  Vern  Diamond 
Writer:  John  Sharnik 
30  Mins.,  Sun.,  3:30  p.m* 

CBS-TV,  from  New  York 
.  ,  CBS-TV's  enterprising  news  divi¬ 
sion  has  inaugurated  a  new  half- 
hour  Sunday  afternoon  “World 
News  Roundup”  designed  to  pre¬ 
sent  viewers  with,  spot  news  as  it 
occurs  in  all  parts  of  the  globe 
utilizing  both  live  and  film  seg¬ 
ments.  With  Eric  Sevareid  as  the 
anchorman,  it  utilizes  the  services 
of  the  network’s  crack  team  of  cor¬ 
respondents  and  in-  a  sense  is  an 
approximation,  on  a  weekly  basis, 
of  what  CBS-TV  has  been  doing 
annually  in  its  year-end  roUndtable 
rtcap  oL  world  developments. 

As  formats  go,  there  is  nothing 
revolutionary  or  pioneering  about 
“Roundup”  and  can  hardly  be 
credited  with  creating' that  neces¬ 
sary  sense  of  immediacy.  Thus 
Sevareid’s  switch  to  Alexander 
Kendrick  .  in  London  (film),  to 
Howard  K.  Smith  in  Washington 
(live)  to  David  Schoenbrun  in  Paris 
(film)  for  global  reaction  to  the 
Eisenhower  doctrine  on  Mid-East 
policy  and  effects  of  Britain’s  des¬ 
ignation  of  a  new’  Prime  Minister, 
were  in  the  old  established  groove 
of  tv  commentary,  even  though 
pertinent  to  the  moment  and  the 
copy  fresh  and  alert. 

Timed  with  the  eve  of  President 
Eisenhower’s  visit  to  the  Great 
Plains  of  Texas  to  appraise  the 
drought  affliction,  there  was  a 
Stuart  Novins  filmed  interview  with 
Stanley  Walker,  the  former  N.Y. 
Herald  Tribune  city  editor  on  his 
300  acres  of  wornout  ranch  land  in 
the  heart  of  the  drought-ridden 
area,  with  its  meaningful  commen¬ 
tary  on  the  basic  heeds  of  the  land 
owner  (neither  Government  sub¬ 
sidies  nor  rain).  There  was  a 
filmed  sequence  from  Bard  College 
in  New  York  State  where  Hungar¬ 
ian  student  refugees  of  working 
and  peasant  stock  are  getting  a 
concentrated  course  in  English, 
and  an  offbeat  filmed  finale  on 
SaJ.vadore  Dali’s  exhibition  of 
“bulletism.”  Real  crazy,  but,  as 
with  the  Texas  and  Bard  College 
sequences,  indicative  of  the  pro¬ 
gram’s  aim  to  pictorialize  the 
American  and  worldwide  scene  for 
maxmimum  viewer  interest.  But 
unfortunately,  “World  News  Round¬ 
up”  as  tv  journalism  still  finds  the 
medium  groping  for  a  correct  and 
exacting  iormat.  Rose. 


PASSPORT 
With  Dick  Joseph 
Producer:  A1  Perlmutter 
Director;  Hugh  McPhillips 
15  Mins.,  Sun.;  1:15  p.m. 
WRCA-TV,  N.Y. 

Global  vistas,  insofar  as  the 
tourist  is  concerned,  comes  in  for 
some  probing  via  “Passport.”  A 
new  WRCA-TV  series,  the  15- 
minute  show  is.,  emceed  by  Dick 
Joseph,  author  and  travel  editor 
of  Esquire  mag.  His  approach  to 
this  fascinating  field  is  a  topical, 
practical  one  that  dishes  up  “timely 
tips  for  the  traveler.” 

On  Sunday’s  (13)  edition,  for 
example,  Joseph  touched  on  Que¬ 
bec's  Winter  Carnival  and  purveyed 
sundry  other  travel  tidbits  ranging 
from  South  Sea  resorts  to  Bermuda. 
What  effect  the  Suez  canal  closing 
"will  have  on  world  travel,  Europe’s 
gas  rationing,  etc.  also  came  in  for 
scrutiny. 

Joseph,  whose  thoroughness  even 
embraces  the  correct’  attire  of 
traveling  canines,  obviously  is  well 
grounded  in  his  field.  But  upon 
occasion  he’s  a  bit  unsure  of  him¬ 
self  before  fhe  camera.  However, 
time  and  perhaps  more  rehearsal 
will  give  him  more  on-the-air  ease. 

In  line  with  “Passport’s”  weekly 
guest  policy,  Lowell  Thomas  Jr. 
was  on  hand.  Just  returned  from 
a  50,000-mile  plane  trip  to  the 
Mideast  and  Africa,  he  engagingly 
discoursed  on  how  he  and  his  wife 
drew  upon  their  experiences  in  a 
single  engine  craft  to  author  “Our 
Flight  to  Adventure.”  Naturally, 
his  lecture  stint  at  Carnegie  Hall, 
N.Y.,  tonight  (Wed.)  also  was  duly 
noted. ,  Gilb. 


weaknesses  of  the  original,  stiff 
and  stilted  in  the  first  part,  lyrical 
and  natural  fh  the  military  portion. 
There’s  no  end  to  the  list  of  highly 
deserving" .  credits  —  first  of  all, 
Brownings  staging  and  direction 
and  producer  Samuel  Chotzinoff’s 
overall  supervision;  Peter  Herman 
Adler’s  artistic  and  musical  direc¬ 
tion  and  his  conducting;  the  fine 
chorus  directed  by  Margaret  Hillis; 
Rod  Alexander’s  brief  but  expert 
choreography;  Otis  Riggs’  sets  and’ 
Guy  Kent’s  .costumes;  Jim  Gib- 
bings’  lighting; ,  David  Sarser’s  im¬ 
peccable  audio — all  were  topflight. 
The  production  -was  a  bold  and 
venturesome  attempt,  and  if  the 
entire  opera  didn’t  come  off,  the 
production  nonetheless  was  highly 
laudable  both  for  its  intent  and  its 
'superb  execution.  Chan . 


AT  SIXTY  FIVE 

With  Eddie  Captor,  Burns  &  Allen, 

:  Marilyn  Cantor,  Eddie  .  Fisher, 
George  Jessel,  Burt  Lancaster, 
Edward  R.  Murrqw,  Connie  Rus¬ 
sell,  Milton  Ayer,  Harry  Akst, 
Jimmy  McHugh,  Harry  Ruby, 
-  Harry  Warren,  Clark  Bros., 
Toots  Camarata  Orch 
Producer:  Cantor 
Associate  Producer:  Manning  Os- 
troff 

Director:  Paul  Harrison 
69  Mins.rSat.  8  p.m. 

BULOVA,  OLD  GOLD 
CBS-TV,  from  Hollywood 

( McCann-Erickson ,  Lennen  & 
Newell ) 

Eddie  Cantor,  who  has  made 
good  in  ail  fields  of  show  biz,  'went 
on  for  what  may.  be  his  finale 
oh  the  Jackie  ’  Gleason  Show. 
On  the  occasion  .of  Jus  65th. .birth¬ 
day,'  Cantor  was  toasted  by  many 
with  whom  he’s  been  associated  in 
his  many  years  in  the  business. 
Rut  whether  it  was  the  strain  of 
working  diligently  in  the.  prepara¬ 
tion  of  his  show,  or  whether  the' 
old  heart  ailment  asserted  itself 
mildly,  Cantor  caved  in  following 
the  session. 

Despite  the'  apparent  fatigue  that 
was  discernible  during  the  show, 
there  were  a  lot  of  rewarding  mo¬ 
ments,  many  of  the  comic  himself, 
and  quite  a  few  bv  the  surrounding 
cast.  The  keynote  of  the  ^session 
was,  as  is  usual  with  Cantor,  nos¬ 
talgia.  and  in  that  field.  Cantor  can 
stand  up  there  virtually  without  a 
peer.  In  the  session  with  a  hatch 
of^cleffers  comprising  Milton  Ager, 
Harry  Akst.  Jimmy  McHugh.  Harry 
Ruby  and  Harry  Warren.  Cantor, 
Miss  Russell  and  Eddie  Fisher  re¬ 
prised  a  golden  era  of  Tin  Pan 
Alley,  the- tunes  created  by  these 
tunesmiths  and  the  propulsion 
given  them  by  this  trio,  was  one  of 
the  highsoots  of  the  show.  Cantor 
also  bantered  and  sang  with  his 
daughter-,  Marilyn,  only  one  of  his 
daughters  to  take  a  major  fling 
into  show  hiz.  and  ajso  on  the  sing¬ 
ing  side  with  Canton  in  the  !ead 
was  the  onemng  production  “Wait¬ 
ing  for  the  Robert  E.  Lee”  with 
Negro  and  white  choruses. 

The  retinue  showing  up  to  honor 
Cantor  included  Burns  &  Allen, 
and  Lucille  Ball  &  Desi  Arnaz.  two 
of  the  funniest  couples  in  show 
biz;  Fisher,  one  of  the  Cantor  dis¬ 
coveries,  Burt  Lancaster,  who  gave 
Cantor  a  presentation.  Edward  R. 
Murrow  ahd  George  Jessel. 

There  was  one  moment  when 
Cantor  returned  from  a  round  of 
activity  that  seemed  like  one  of 
the  more,  dramatic  moments  in 
video  presentation,  he  looked  ashen 
as  he  sat  down  and  asked  for  a 
glass  of  water.  It  recalled  Gleas¬ 
on's  spill  in  the  wings  that  took 
him  out  of  action  for  a  spell. 

Jose. 


BLONDIE 
IVith  Arthur  Lake,  Pamela  Britton, 
Hal  Peary,  Florence  Ames,  Ann 
Barnes  and  Stuffy  Singer 
Producer:  William  Harmon 
Director:  Hal  Yates 
Writer:  John  L.  Greene 
30  Mins.,  Fri.,  8  p.m. 

NESTLE,  TONI 

NBC-TV,  from  New  York  (film) 

(Bryan  ljuston,  North) 
Translating  a  popular  comic 
strip  such  as  “Blondie”  into  a  tele¬ 
film  series  has  its  pitfalls  and  the 
Hal  Roach  Studios,  judging  from 
Friday’s  (10)  second  episode,  seems 
not  to  have  missed  nary  a  one. 

What  appears  amusing  and 
quaint  about  a  family  in  comic 
strip  form,  the  situation  drawn  in 
big,  bald  strokes  to  get  the  point 
across  in  a  small  panel  of  pictures, 
becomes  outlandish  when  the  same 
approach  is  adopted  for  a  half- 
hour  teleplay.  Bumstead,  played 
to  the  mugging,  slap-happy  hilt  by 
Arthur  Lake,  hardly  draws  a  laugh 
when  he  screems  “B-L-O-N-D-EEE” 
intermittently,  despite  the  canned 
yocks.  ’ 

The  tv  adaptation,  which  origi¬ 
nally  was  slated  to  kick  off  the 
Vitapix  net,  adds  no  new  dimen¬ 
sions,  either  in  wit  or  humor  to  the 
comic  strip.  Rather,  over  the  30- 
minute  span,  the  comic  strip  hu¬ 
mor  is  diluted,  the  cliched  lines 
and  situations  standing  out.  like 
sore  thumbs. 

Playing  Blondie  is  Pamela  Brit¬ 
ton,  who  does  okay  in  the  limits  of 
the  script.  Bossman  Dithers  is  es¬ 
sayed  in  good  fashion  by  Florenz 
Ames.  The  kids,  Cookie  and  Alex¬ 
ander,  Ann  Barnes  and  Stuffy 
Singer  are  competent. 

Friday’s  (10)  episode  concerned 
the  problem  of  saving  5  bird’s  nest 
from  an  excavation  job  that  had 
to  be  done  by  Dither’s  firm  under 
the  supervision  of  reluctant  Dag- 
wood,  who  finally  wins  out.  The 
laugh  track  was  kept  busy  through¬ 
out,  even  when  Dagwood’s  small 
daughter  ran  in  front  of  an  oncom¬ 
ing  tractor  to  stop  the  destruction 
of  the  bird’s  nest.  Some  joke.  • 
Horn. 


MR.  ADAMS  AND  EVE 
With  Ida  Lupino,  Howard  Duff, 
Hayden  Rorke,  Olive  Carey, 
Larry  Dobkin,  Gloria  Talbot, 
others 

Producer:  Frederick  De  Cordova 
Director:  Don  Weis 
Writer:  Sol  Saks 
30  Mins.,  Fri.,  9  p.m. 

R.  J.  REYNOLDS,  COLGATE- 
PALMOLIVE 
CBS-TV  (film) 

(William  Esty,  Lennen  &  Newell) 
“Mr.  Adams  &  Eve”  can  be  sum¬ 
med  up  pretty  concisely:  whippy 
dialog,  good  performances  and 
thin  story  lines.  That’s  the  way  it 
looks  at  least  from  the  first  two 
shows,  with  Ida  Lupino  and  How¬ 
ard  Duff  turning  out  topnotch 
stints  as  a  whacky  and  sophisti¬ 
cated  husband-and-wife  film  star 
team  and  Sol  Saks  supplying  them 
with, real  snappers  in  the  way  of 
lines  but  very  little  in  the  way.  of. 
plot  or  situation. 

On  that  basis,  it’s  difficult  to  see 
any  lasting  values  in  this  new  film¬ 
ed  comedy  show,  turned  out  by 
the  Duff-Lupino-ofcvned  Bridget 
Productions  (filmed :  by  Four  Star 
Films)  in  association  with  CBS-TV. 
Miss  Lupino  and  Duff  can  hold  an 
audience  only  so  long  on  the  basis 
of  personality  and  ability  alone, 
and  until  they  are  given  some  sup¬ 
port  in  terms  of  solid  and  meaty 
story  material,  they’re  fighting  a 
losing,  battle. 

The  first  two  shows  have  had  a 
smart  and  sophisticated  quality  to 
them,  reminiscent  in  some  ways  of 
“My  Favorite  Husband”  of  a  cou¬ 
ple  of  years  back,  in  which  Saks 
also  had  a  hand.  And  it’s  a  re¬ 
freshing  change  from  the  run-of- 
the-mine  entries  to  hit  the  webs 
this  season.  But  where  “My  Fa¬ 
vorite  Husband”  had  situation  as 
well  as  dialog,  “Mr.  Adams  &  Eve” 
has  only  the  dialog,  or  actually 
duolog.*  And  it  won’t  be  long  be¬ 
fore  this  begins  to  wear  thin. 

First  segment,  for  example,  was^ 
devoted  to  the  team’s  efforts  to 
get  rid  of  a  persistent  ingenue  who 
thinks  she’s  in  love  with  Duff. 
Second  show  had  them  trying  to 
prove, to  themselves  that  they  are 
a  “typical”  American  couple.  As 
simple  as  that,  and  consequently 
too  simple.  Supporting  characters 
are  good — Gloria  Talbot  as  the  in¬ 
genue  in  the  first  episode,  and 
Hayden  Rorke  and  Olive  Carey  as 
stet  characters  as  the  agent  and 
housekeeper.  •  Don  Weis,  an  old 
hand  at  directing  comedy,  kept 
both  segments  moving  quickly,  but 
the  bare  spots  couldn’t  help  but 
show  through.  .  4  Chan. 


O.  HENRY  PLAYHOUSE 
(Reformation  of  Calliope) 

With  Thomas  Mitchell,  host;  Er¬ 
nest  Borgnine,  Dick  Foran,  Jan 

Merlin,  Beverly  Garland,  others 
Producer:  Gross-Krasne 
Director- Writer:  George-  WaGGner 
39  half-hour  telefilms 
Distributed  by:  Gross-Krasne  Dis¬ 
tribution  Co. 

Gross-Krasne,  selling  only  one 
series  at  a  time  through  its  distri¬ 
bution  company,  has  sold  “O. 
Henry  Playhouse”  in  approximate¬ 
ly  80  markets  to  date.  After  hav¬ 
ing  already  been  kicked  off  in  a 
fev^  tv  towns,  the  30-minute  pro¬ 
gram  debuts  in  New  York  via 
WQR-TV  in  a  couple  of  days.  First 
film  was  notch-above-average  tv 
fare  but  whether  it  was  faithful 
O.  Henry  this  quarter  is  not  in  a 
position  to  say  since  “Reformation 
of  Calliope”  is  unfamiliar. 

Not  all  of  the  casts  have  the 
names  that  were  in  “Calliope,” 
which  starred  Ernest  Borgnine, 
Dick  Foran  sand  Beverly  Garland, 
with  the  help  of  some  pretty  repu¬ 
table  supporting  players  like  Jan 
Merlin.  It’s  fair  to  assert  that  if 
this  particular  program  was  true 
to  the  original  short  story,  it  is  not 
O.  Henry’s  best  by  any  means.  O. 
Henry- — or  the  director  and  writer 
of  this  particular  piece  who  is 
idiosyncric  about  the  spelling  of 
his  name,  George  WaGGner — kind 
of  fell  down  on  the  surprise  Henry- 
esque  ending.  Foran  was  an  aging 
gun-toter  and  Borgnine  the  sheriff 
who  liked  killing  perhaps  a  little 
too  much  for  the  taste  of  his  gal, 
Miss  Garland.  At  the  end,  with 
Borgnine  unconscious,  Foran 
swipes  his  sheriff’s  badge  to  put 
one  over  on  his  sweet  old  ma, 
who  liasn’t  seen  him  in  years.  He 
then  becomes  Borgnine’s.  perma¬ 
nent  cohort  on  the  side  of  law._ 

Overall  plotting  and  acting  was 
in  the  vein  of  topnotch  grad&  B 
hosstrionics,  with  acting  and  writ¬ 
ing  being  somewhat  too  straight 
and  lethal,  neither  characteristic 
living  up  to  the  near-caricatures 
that  O.  Henry  made  of  his  heroes 
and  heavies. 

Camera  and  set  work  was  in  the 
groove,  except  for  the  moments 
when  the  phoney  backdrops  could 
be  detected  on  the  full-size  thea¬ 
trical  preview  screen.  Maybe  the 
painted  scenery  won’t  show  in  a 
21-inch  frame.  G-K  made-  excel¬ 
lent  use  of  the  narrator,  who  usual¬ 
ly  is  holed  up  in  a  modem  living 
(Continued  on  page  46) 


ODYSSEY 

With  Charles  Collingwood,  host 
Producer:  Charles  Romine 
Director:  Roger  Englander 
60  Mins.,  Sun.,  4  pjh. 

CBS-TV,  from  New  York 

“Odyssey,”  the  new  CBS-TV 
Sunday  afternoon  full  hour  entry* 
is  another  illustration  of  televi¬ 
sion’s  never-ceasing  quest  to  ex¬ 
plore  new  areas  and  concepts  in 
programming.  This  time  CBS’  Pub¬ 
lic  Affairs  Division  has  joined- 
forces  with  the  American  Assn,  of . 
Museums.  The  goal  is  ambitious: 
to  dramatize  the  adventures  and 
experiences  qf  humanity  in  man¬ 
kind’s  progression  from  the  Stone 
Age  to  the  Atomic  Age.  That’s,  a 
tali  order  for  any  network,  encom¬ 
passing  as  it  does  such  a  diversity 
of  formats  and  story  material  as 
evidenced  by  <he  premiere  offer¬ 
ing’s  live  re-creation  of  a  ghost 
town  —  Virginia  City,  Nev.  — and 
the  secoha  installment's  explora¬ 
tion  of  Southern  backgrounds  and 
the  root-sources  of  jazz. 

(For  a  comprehensive  rundown 
on  what  transpired  in  the  most 
fabulous  of  the  West’s  frontier 
towns  see  Lucius  Beebe’s  com¬ 
ments  in  the  news  section.)  This 
review  concerns  itself  with  the 
second  installment,  “Music  of  the 
South,”  written  by  Frederick  Ram¬ 
sey  Jr. 

As  a  filmed  commentary  on  the 
birth  of  jazz,  it  was  interesting, 
but.  as  dramatic  fare  it  was  rather 
slow  and  unexciting.  Actually  it 
was  a  mood  piece  which ‘could  have 
achieved  its  purpose  in  consider¬ 
ably  less  time.  To  the  average  jazz-* 
cultist  it  gave  nothing  in  the  way 
of  data  and  facts.  Rather,  it  was 
a  nostalgic  poem  in  which  the  cam¬ 
era  was  given  free  rein  to  capture 
(which  it  did  beautifully)  the  sor¬ 
rows  of  the  Negro  in  the  south¬ 
land.  The  commentary  was  sensi¬ 
tively  written  and  Collingwood’s 
narration  maintained  the  quality 
and  color. 

Most  of  it  centered  around  a  68- 
yea  v-old  Negro,  Horace  Sprott, 
with  his  rare  capacity  for  recollect¬ 
ing  early  lyrics  and  melodies;  and 
as  the  cameras  traced  obscure  Mis¬ 
sissippi  tributaries,  byways,  towns 
and  the  working  fields,  “Odyssey” 
clinically  analyzed  the  early  roots, 
the  sweat  and  strain  of  forced  la¬ 
bor.  the  sad  songs  and  the  “hard 
years”  that  were  to  give  jazz,  most 
notably  in  its  New  Orleans  begin¬ 
nings,  its  permanent  character  and 
harshness. 

It’s  perhaps  unfortunate  that  the 
program’s  most  entertaining  and 
provocative  moments  were  wrapped 
up  in  the  closint?  segment  as  the 
camera  followed  the  Eureka  Brass 
Band,  one  of  the  last  surviving  Ne¬ 
gro  country  brass  bands  in  the  na¬ 
tion.  through  the  streets  of  the 
French  Quarter  in  New  Orleans  as 
children,  adolescents  and  grown¬ 
ups  responded  to  the  loud  and  con¬ 
tagious  rhythm  of  the  band. 

“Odyssey’s”  intent  is  noble  and 
laudatory.  With  oractically  the 
world  as  oyster,  the  opportu¬ 
nities  for  gainful  viewing  ^ire 
manifold.  It  should  be  worth- fol¬ 
lowing.  ‘  Rose. 


A  PLACE  TO  LIVE 
With  Loretta  Leversee,  Len  Way- 
len,  Lorraine  MacMartin,  James 
Reese,  Malcolm  Broderick..  Alex¬ 
ander  Scourby,  narrator;  others 
Director:  Lee  R.  Bobker 
Write?:  Ralph  Schoolman 
30  Mins.,  Sat.  (12),  1:30  p.m. 
WRCA-TV,  N.  Y.,  (film) 

A  good  documentary  that  sheds 
some  light  on  the  problems  of  old 
age  and  suggests  some  answers  to 
those  problems  has  been  turned 
out  by  Dynamic  Films.  The  film, 
winner  of  a  number  of  awards  in 
its  field,  was  done  with  the  cooper¬ 
ation  of  the  National  Social  Wel¬ 
fare  Assembly,  a  stamp  which  has 
not  robbed  the  effort  of  its  drama 
and  interest. 

Without  being  pedantic  or  dull, 
it  pictured  a  highly  charged  do¬ 
mestic  scene  when  a  grandfather 
rpoves  into  the  home  of  his  daugh¬ 
ter.  The  couple,  in  a  tizzy  about 
the  required  altered  circumstances 
at  home,  go  to  a  social  agency  for 
guidance.  The  consultant  there 
offers  a  number  of  suggestions,  the 
major  one  being  the  possibility  of 
a  -  well-run*  home  for  the  aged,  and 
the  responsibility  of  the  communi¬ 
ty  to  provide,  such  a  home. 

It’s  a  human  situation  which  has 
touched  most  every  family.  Told 
and  pictured  adroitly,  the  film  is 
a  moving  one,  as  well  as  being  en¬ 
lightening.  The  beginning  is  on 
the  weak  side,  opening  bn  a  do¬ 
mestic  hysterical  pitch,  but  gains 
strength  as  the  documentary  un¬ 
folds.  The  commentary  is  Well 
handled  by  Alexander  Scourby, 
who  narrated  “Victory  at  Sea.”  The 
cast  is  competent:  Loretta  Lever¬ 
see  and  Len  Waylen  as  the  couple; 
James  Reese  as  the  grandfather 
and  Lorraine  MacMartin  as  the 
counsellor.  Horo. 
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CnOigan  Cites  Six  Key  Factors  , 

Id  Network  Radios  New  Upsurge 


By  BOB  CHANDLER 
Matthew  (Joe)  Culligan,  v.p.  in 
charge  of  NBC  Radio,  believes  that 
radio  — and  particularly  network 
radio  is  on  the  verge  of  an  unsurge 
after  a  famine  of  seven  and  a  half 
years,  Culligan  looks  to  an  overall 
industrywide  recovery  on  the  basis 
of  six  key  developments  which 
have  occurred  during  the  past  year 
or  less: 

1.  Radio’s  audience  has  at  last 
been  stabilized.  After  a  continuous 
downcurve,  audience  levels  seem 
to  have  been  stabilized  and  in  fact 
seem  to  be  showing  a  recovery. 

2.  Research  has  proven  a  key 
asset  to-  radio,  particularly  in- 
teaching  bluechip  television  buyers 
that  certain  types,  of  video  buys 
are  wasteful  duplication  while  sup- 
plementary  radio  buying  provides 
new  audiences. 

3.  Rising  costs  have  forced  night¬ 
time  television  to  become  a  mass 
entertainment  medium,  killing  off 
music,  news,  weather  and  other 
service  elements  in  prime  evening 
time  and  leaving  the  field  wide 
open  to  radio. 

4.  The  “imagery  transfer”  con¬ 
cept  has  caught  hold  among  adver¬ 
tisers  and  agencies,  and  radio  has 
an  exciting  and  believable  story  to 
tell  with  it. 

Circulation  Builders 

5.  New  equipment — not  only  de¬ 
vices  like  NBC’s  “hot  .  line”  box  to 
be  installed  in  stations— but  con¬ 
sumer  equipment  like  the  transis¬ 
tor  radios,  the  soon-to-come  ear¬ 
phone-sized  and  cigaret-pack-sized 
radios  along  with  the  wrist  radios, 
will  provide  more  and  more  circu¬ 
lation  in  an  era  when  “America  is 
on  the  move,  and  nobody  on  the 
move  can  watch  television.” 

6.  The  element  of  merchandis- 
ability  has  returned  to  radio.  A 
sponsor  can  reawaken  distributor 
and  retailer  interest  when  he  tells 
them  he’s  bought  “Monitor,”  or  to 
take  a  later  example,  Bristol-My¬ 
ers  or  Brown  &  Williamson  telling 
brokers  or  dealers  they’ve  bought 
news  on  the  hour  17  times  a  day, 
85  times  a  week.  “The  excitement 
has  returned,”  Culligan  observes. 

While  there  are  other  aspects  to 
the  recovery,  Culligan  states,  the 
real  story  lies  in  these  six  reasons. 
Taking  them  in  greater  detail,  Cul¬ 
ligan  points  out  that  in  the  past 
year,  audience  levels  have  tended 
to  remain  constant  aftdr  years  of 
steady  decline.  “Now,  with  good 
programming,  we  can  get  back  the 
audience  we  gave  to  the  indepen¬ 
dents  by  default.”  Maybe,  he  adds, 
the  networks  can  build  some  more. 

On  the  matter  of  research, '  he 
points  out  that  one  top  Sbap  com¬ 
pany  $id  a  study  of  its  television 
buys.  It  was  well  represented  on 
nighttime  television  and  had  a 
daytime  show  on  CBS-TV,  It  then 
bought  an  NBC-TV  daytimer  and 
did  some  basic  research,  from 
which  it  discovered  that  the.  extra 
and  unduplicated  circulation  it  got 
from  the  second  daytimer  wasn’t 
worth  the  cost  involved.  It  then 
turned  to  daytime  radio  as  a  sup¬ 
plementary  medium  *and  found  it 
was  reaching  six  fresh  listeners  to 
every  viewer  it  had  added  with  the 
second  daytime  tv’er.  The  moral 
was:  “If  you’re  well  exposed  in 
television  and  you’ve  got  more 
money  to  spend,  don’t  buy  more 
television,  put  it  in  radio.”  That 
sponsor,  states  Culligan,  has  six 
ad  agencies,  all  of  whom  found  out 
about  the  study  and  all  of  whom 
will  use  it  with  other  clients.  “And 
it's  spreading  around  town  like 
brushfire.” 

Cites  TV  Costs 

On  televisions  “mass  entertain¬ 
ment”  binge  at  night,  Culligan  be¬ 
lieves  that  it’s  tv’s  rising  costs  plus 
the  competition  of  three  instead  of 
two  big  networks  that  have  tended 
to  eliminate  the  news,  service  and 
even  music  shows  from  the  net¬ 
works.  “It's  so  expensive  now  that 
even  a  Firestone,  who  was.  always 
content  with  a  seven  or  eight  rat¬ 
ing,  will  have  to  get  oUt  soon.  Look 
at  what’s  happened  to  the  news; 
it*s  been  moved  into  station  time 
on  CBS  and  ABC  and  now  we’re 
doing  it.”  The  radio  webs,  he  feels, 
have  the  entire  music  and  service 
field  wide  open  because  of  the 
vacuum. 

“Imagery  transfer,”  which  .Culli¬ 
gan  defines  as  the  ability  of  a  few 
words  of  audio  to  summon  up  men¬ 
tal  images  of  a  product  or  slogan 
in  the  mind  of  a  listener  has  given 
the  medium  a  hot  new  sales  line 
(Continued  on  page  46) 


'57  Horton* 

As  of  Feb.  15,  NBC  Radio 
will  have  written  as  much 
business  for  1957  as  the  net-, 
work  billed  during  the  entire 
year  of  1956',  according  to  ‘ 
v.p.  Joe  Culligan.  That  Feb. 
15  date  represents  business  al¬ 
ready  on  the  books. 

Culligan  wouldn't  say  •  how 
much  coin  is  involved  (or  how 
much  was  billed  last  year- 
same  thing)  but  it's  under¬ 
stood  the  amount  comes  to 
about  $10,000,000  net,  or  abdut 
$18,000,000  gross. 


WHere  There’s  a  WILL 
For  Educational  TV 
There’s  a  State  Tax  Fund 

Springfield,  Ill.,  Jan.  15. 

Judge  Dewitt  S.  Crow  of  Sang¬ 
amon  County  Circuit  Court  last 
week  ruled  that  the  U.  of  Illinois 
may  operate  its  educational  tv  sta¬ 
tion,  WILL-TV,  with  state  tax 
funds. 

A  taxpayers’  suit  filed  Sept.  10, 
by  Stephen  Turkovich,  Evanston, 
and  Rollin  Engman,  Rock  Island, 
maintained  that  such  use  of  tax 
money  was  improper.  Attorneys 
for  the  University  said .  the  two 
were  fronting  “for  the  real  interest 
in  the  case,”  the  Illinois  Broad¬ 
casters  Assn.,  which  paid  for  the 
cost  of  the  suit. 

Turkovich  and  Engman  will  ap¬ 
peal  the .  decision  to  the  state  Su¬ 
preme  Court. 

WILL-TV,  operating  on  channel 
12  in  Champaign,  went  on  the  air 
Aug.  1,  1955,  using  $25,000  a  year 
from  the  university’s  regular  edu¬ 
cational  funds  appropriated  by 
the  legislature. 


KTLA’s  2-Hour  Spec 
To  Murk  10th  Anni 

11  Hollywood,  Jan.  15. 

In  effect,,  start  of  commercial  tv 
broadcasting  in  L.  A.  area  will  be 
marked  with  10th  Anni  celebra¬ 
tion  of  KTLA,  Paramount-owned 
station  here,  which  went  on  the 
air  Jan.  22,  1947.  Station,  which 
was  first  L,  A.  commercial  station 
is  planning  a  two-hour  spec  to 
mark  the  date,  next  Tuesday. 

Station  topper  Lew  Arnold  is 
lining  up  guest,  list  of  some  150 
top  showbiz  names,  who  made 
first  video  debut  on  KTLA,  for  the 
spec,’  which  will  take  over  regular- 
ly-skedded  “City  At  Night”  pro¬ 
gram  that  night. 

Lineup  of  commemorative  events 
kicks  off  today  at  L.  A.  Ad  Club 
meet,  at  Statler  Hotel.  Station 
will  also  hold  open  house .  to  the 
public  during  the  jweek  of  Jan. 
22-29,  with  guided  tours  and  two 
station  theatres  to  present  con¬ 
tinuous  entertainment  daily  on  a 
grind  basis.  One  theatre  will 
show  films  from  KTLA’s  Warner 
Bros,  feature  backlog,  while  other 
will  present  live  entertainment. 


Seattle  —  William  Veneman  has 
resigned  as  general  manager  of  in¬ 
die  KTVW  here  with  owner  J.  El¬ 
roy  McCaw  taking  over  as  mana¬ 
ger.  James  Hawkins,  account  ex¬ 
ecutive,  will  be  assistant  general 
manager. 


'Double  or  Notiling’  Quiz 
Stirs  (Mean  Tempest; 

ions  Loaded 

Santiago',  Jan.  15. 

Chilean  version  of  the.  “Double 
or  *  Nothing’\radio f  show  ran  into 
audience  difficulties  last  week 
when  the  spectators  didn’t  like  the 
loaded  questions  thrown— at  con¬ 
testant  -  Hector  Toro  who  had 
reached  the  finals  in  the  contest 
j  for  the  biggest  giveaway  in  Chilean 
hradio  history,  1,2.8Q,0Q0  pesos  (a 
bit  over  $2,000).  1 

Toro  had,  for  several  months, 
answered  correctly  all  the  questions 
regarding  the  life  of  Richard  Wag¬ 
ner,  theme  of  his  participation, 
reaching  the  semi-flnaL  point  of 
640,000  pesos.  If  he  passed  the  final 
test,  he  would  get  the  million  peso 
prize;  iL  he  didr’t,  he  would  get 
the  consolidation  of  320,000  pesos. 

Jury  drafting  the  questions  for 
Industrias  Forestales,  sponsor  of 
the  show  over  Radio  Sociedad  Na- 
cional  de  Mineria,  picked,  three 
questions  which  he  couldn't  an¬ 
swer.  Audic.ice  filling  the  Bandera 
Theatre  felt  Toro  was  getting  a 
raw  deal  since  two  of  the  queries 
had  nothing  to  do  with  Wagner’s 
life.  Shouting,  whistling,  hissing 
and  a  general  ruckus  started,  forc¬ 
ing  Mineria  to  cut  the  show  off  the 
air  after  announcing  that  the  spon¬ 
sor  had  the  “sole”  responsibility 
for  the  questions  and  Mineria 
would  defend  the  “legitimate 
rights”  of  Mr.  Toro. 

Hannan  Still 
Eyes  Ednc’l  TV 

Albany,  Jan.  15. 

Gov.  Averell  “Hardman,  in  his 
message  Wed.  (9)  to  the  Legisla¬ 
ture,  revealed  that  he  would  again 
recommend,  via  the  annual  budget, 
an  appropriation  for  a  pilot  edu¬ 
cational  television  station  in  Al¬ 
bany,  along  with  provision  for  ne¬ 
cessary  funds  to  operate  it  and  “to 
produce  films  and  other  material 
for  distribution  throughout  the 
State.”  . 

The  Chief  Executive  made  such 
a  recommendation  last  year,  but 
the  Republican-controlled  Legisla¬ 
ture  rejected  it.  He  indicated,  at 
that  time  it  would  be  possible  to 
purchase  an  established  video  sta¬ 
tion — believed  to  be  WTRI,  now 
back  on  the  air  as  a  commercial 
outlet,  under  the  operation  of  Stan¬ 
ley  Warner. 

While  the  Legislature  did  not 
accede  to  the  Governor’s  request, 
it  did  make,  available  a  $300,000 
appropriation  to  the  State  Educa¬ 
tion  Department,  with  which 
closed-circuit  experiments  in  tele¬ 
vision  are  being  conducted  at  Al¬ 
bany,  Brockport  and  Levittown, 
L.  I. 

In  his  message  last  week,  the 
Governor  declared  that  New  York 
is  “lagging  behind  other  states  in 
this  important  new  field  (educa¬ 
tional  television).”  He  pointed  out 
that  “many  states  now  have  non¬ 
profit  educational  tv  stations  \yhich 
not  only  have  their  own  programs 
but  are  in  a  position  to  take  advan¬ 
tage  of  programs  to  be  transmitted 
regularly  as  a  public  service  by 
one  of  the  large  networks.”  Harri¬ 
man  was  referring  here  to  NBC’s 
plan  for  utilization  of  its  facilities, 
at  certain  hours,  by  educational 
video  outlets.  I 

Gov.  Harriman  said  he  would 
also  recommend  “a  special  State 
aid  program  to  encourage  educa¬ 
tional  tv  at  the  community'  level.” 


What  Britain  Liked  in  ’56 

London,  Jan.  15. 

Commercial  tv  collared  96%  of  the  top  *10  program  ratings  for 
1956,  according  to  a  survey  of  the  year  by  Television  Audience 
Measurement.  Individual  area  percentages  gave  London  99%  of 
the  best -shows,  the  Midlands  95%  and  the  North,  93%.  Out  of  a 
total  bf  1,438  shows,  which  made  the  top  10  places  during  the  year, 
the  independent  network  took  1,379. 

Pfograms  which  made  the  top  10  most  times  in  the  London  area 
were,  “Dragnet,”  40  times,  “Sunday  Night  at  the  Palladium”  (38) 
and  “Gun  Law,”  (33).  In  the  Midlands,  “Dragnet”  again  topped 
the  list  with  a  score  of  29,  followed  by  “The  Adventures  Of  Robin 
Hood,”  (19),  and  “Sunday  Night  at  the  Palladium,”  (16),  while  the 
North  preferj/efi  the  “Palladium  show,”  (22),  “Dragnet,”  (18)  and 
“Spot  The  Tune,”  (18). 

A  breakdown  of  the  average  figures  for  shows  aired  in  the 
London  area  during  the  year,  revealed  that  99  variety  programs 
accounted  for  18%  of  the  99%  total,  and  93  plays  for  17%.  Quiz 
programs,  57,  claimed  10%,  and  16  panel  games,  3%.  Associated- 
Rediffusion’s  show,  “Before  Your  Very  Eyes,”  which  was  networked 
to  all  areas  from  London  on  Dec.  9,  had  the  largest  ever  viewing 
audience  of  any  commercial  tv  show,  according  to  TAM  and  was 
seen  in  1,846,000  homes. 


Rasters:  Watch  The$e  New  Faces 

,  .  Washington,  Jan.  15. 

Senate  Interstate  Commerce  Committee,  which  has  jurisdiction 
over  the  FCC,  got  some  new  faces  last  weelf  as  the  result  of 
changes  in  the  Senate  at  the  recent  elections.  Assigned  to  the 
Committee  were  Sens.  Frank  J.  Lausche  (D-O.)  and  Norris  Cotton 
(R-N.H.). 

Lausche  fills  the  vacancy  created  by  the  move  'of  Sen.  Sam  J. 
Ervin  Jr.  (D-N.C.)  to  the  Judiciary  Committee.  Cotton  takes  the 
place  of  James  H.  Duff  who  was  defeated  for  reelection  as  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Another  change  will  be  made  as  the  result  Of  the  resignation  of 
Sen.  Price  Daniel  (D-Tex.)  who  takes  the  oath  today  of  Governor 
of  his  state. 

Assignment  of  Lausche  means  that  both  Ohio  Senators  are 
serving  on  the  Committee,  John  Bricker  being  the  ranking  Repub¬ 
lican  member. 

It’s  expected  that  Chairman  Warren  G.  Magnuson  (D-Wash.)  will 
call  the  Committee  for  its  first  meeting  this  week  and  that  pre¬ 
liminary  discussions  will  be  .held  regarding  activities  of  the  FCC 
with  respect  to  television  allocation  problems.  The  Committee 
served  notice  in  a  report  last  July  that  it  will  follow  “very  closely” 
the  agency’s  progress  in  carrying  out  its  interim  deintermixture 
proposals  and  long-range  plan  for  an  ultimate  shift  of  tv  to  ultra 
high. 


FCCs  ‘Just  Leave  Us  Alone’  On 


Spelling  Out  Antitrust  Powers 

♦ 


AT&T's  Reprieve  * 

Washington,  Jan.  15. 

FCC  has  no  intention  of  in¬ 
stituting  proceedings  looking 
toward  reducing  AT&T  line 
charges  for  tv  service,  the 
agency  informed  Chairman 
Warren  G.  Magnuson  (D-Wash.) 
of  the  Senate  Interstate  Com¬ 
merce  Committee  last  week. 

Commission  informed  Mag¬ 
nuson  that,  after  analysis  stud¬ 
ies  made  by  AT&T  on  its  in- 
-  vestment  return  in  tv  trans¬ 
mission  facilities  it  has  con¬ 
cluded  that  “we  would  not  be 
warranted  at  this  time  in  in¬ 
stituting  formal  action  on  our 
own  motion  looking  toward 
downward  adjustments  in  the 
overall  level  of  rates  applica¬ 
ble  to  the  service.” 

However,  agency  advised,  it 
is  still  looking  into  the  situa¬ 
tion  and  will  “take  appropri¬ 
ate  action  to  effect .  such  ad¬ 
justments  therein  as  our  stud- 
.  ies  show  to  be  desirable.”  ^ 

$1,475,000,000  Pegged 
As  ’57  Sponsor  Outlay 
In  TvB  Crystal-Bailing 

Television  Bureau  of  Advertis¬ 
ing  estimates  that  $1,475,000,000 
'will  be  spent  in  television  during 
1957.  Figure  includes  the  total  ex¬ 
penditure  by  all  advertisers  for 
time,  talent  and  production. 

Of  the  billion  dollar  total,  $720,- 
000,000  TvB  indicates,  will  be 
marked  for  network  use,  $389,000,- 
000  for  national  spot  advertising, 
and  $366,000,000  for  local  tv. 

Compared  to  1956,  the  total 
translates  into  a  12%  revenue  in¬ 
crease  for  the  tv  networks,  20% 
in  national  spot  and  36%  in  local 
revenue. 


5  New  Contracts,  10 

Renewals)  for  WPIX 

Continuing  its  good  start  for  '57, 
WPIX,  N.  Y.,  has  inked  five  new 
Contracts,  in  addition  to  10  renew¬ 
als  of  existing  52-week  contracts. 

“Popeye”  series  continues  SRO. 
The  same  banner  sign  also  was  put 
on  the  station’s  25  news  shows  re¬ 
cently,  when  Chase  Manhattan 
Bank  bought  10  of  the  news  shows, 
joining  the  news  sponsor  lineup  of 
Socony-Mobil,  American  Bakeries 
and  Consolidated  Edison. 

New  orders  take  in  an  additional 
Continental  Baking  contract,  as 
well  as  orders  from  ’•Whitehall 
Pharmacy,  Miles  Labs  and  Nestle. 
Others  include;  General  Cigar  Co. 
for  alternate  sponsorship  of  “Fed¬ 
eral  Men  in  Action,”  and  Piels 
Bros,  for  alternate  sponsorship  of 
“Man  Called  X.” 


New  Orleans — WYES,  local  edu¬ 
cational  tv  station,  will  begin  oper¬ 
ations  early  in  March,  '  Duff 
Browne,  gen.  mgr.,  said.  The  date, 
earlier  than  anticipated,  has  been 
set  to  enable  transmitter  to  take 
advantage  of  three  live  half-hour 
programs  which  will  be  given 
weekly  from  New  York  or  Wash¬ 
ington*  by  NBC-TV,  he  said. 


Washington,  Jan.  15. 

The  FCC  Wants  no  legislation 
that  would  spell  out  its  jurisdiction 
and  that  of  the  Department  of  Jus¬ 
tice  in  the  antitrust  field. 

In  a  letter  last  week  to  Chairman 
Warren  G.  Magnuson  of  the  Sen¬ 
ate  Interstate  Commerce  Commit¬ 
tee,  FCC  Chairman  George  C.  Mc¬ 
Connaughey  said  it  would  “not  be 
wise”  to  attempt  to  formulate  in 
one  document  the  “entire  and  nec¬ 
essarily  complex  interrelation¬ 
ships.”  of  the  two  agencies  and  that 
it  would  be  best  “to  adhere  to  the 
status  quo.” 

Answering  questions  apparently 
referring  to  the  agency’s  approval 
of  the  NBC-Westinghouse  deal,  Mo- 
Connaughey  said  that  because  Jus¬ 
tice  conducts  an  investigation  on  a 
case  pending  before  the  FCC  “does 
not  necessarily  make  advisable 
the  holding  of  a  hearing  by.  the 
Commission  before  it  takes  any 
formal  action.” 

McConnaughey  said  that  FCC 
makes  every  effort  to  keep  Jus¬ 
tice  abreast  of  cases  involving  anti¬ 
trust  questions  “at  a  sufficiently 
early  stage  so  that  it  could  take 
the  necessary  action  to  intervene 
in  the  Commission  proceeding 
should  the  Department  so  decide.” 

Elaborating  on  the  liaison  be¬ 
tween  the  agencies,  the  FCC  chair¬ 
man  declared:  “At  the  time  the 
Commission  advises  the  Dept,  of 
Justice  that  a  possible  antitrust 
question  has  been  raised  in  a  pro¬ 
ceeding  pending  before  the  Com¬ 
mission,  We  also  advise  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  the  status  of  the  Commis¬ 
sion  proceeding  and  whether  or 
not  any  hearing  has  been  desig¬ 
nated  with  respect  to  the  matter 
by  the  Commission  itself. 

“We  also  make  clear  to  the  De¬ 
partment  its  rights  to  intervene 
or  otherwise  participate  in  any 
Commission  proceeding  which  has* 
been  ^initiated  or  to  make  a  fortnal 
request  that  the  Commission  ini¬ 
tiate  such  a  proceeding.  In  the 
absence  of  some  formal  request  or 
other  statement  by  the  Dept,  of 
Justice,  however,  the  Commission 
does  not  believe  that  the  fact  that 
it  has  advised  the  Department  of 
a  possible  antitrust  question  is 
grounds  for  deferring  action  by 
the  Commission  in  accordance  with 
those  statutory  responsibilities  any 
more  than  we  would  have  the  right 
to  ask  the  Department  to  defer 
any  investigation  or  court  action 
which  it  might  .believe  appropriate 
pending  the  outcome  of  a  Commis¬ 
sion  proceeding.” 

Specifically  referring  to  the 
Justice  antitrust  action  against 
NBC  and  RCA  in  connection  with 
the  Westinghouse  swap,  McCon¬ 
naughey  said  the  .Department  in¬ 
vestigation  which  led  to  court  ac¬ 
tion  “stemmed  from  certain  infor¬ 
mation  which  was  originally  made 
available  to  dthe  Department  by 
this  Commission.” 

McConnaughey  said  the  Commis¬ 
sion  approved  NBC’s  purchase  of  a 
UHF  station  in  New  Britain,  Conn., 
following  the  Justice  action  against 
NBC-RCA  to\help  the  UHF  situa¬ 
tion  and  because  “nothing  wbuld 
be  gained  by  having  the  'Commis¬ 
sion  either 'conduct  a  hearing  on 
i?s  own  in  the  antitrust  questions 
which  would  duplicate  the  proceed¬ 
ings  more  appropriately  heard  by 
the  District  Court  (in  Philadel¬ 
phia),  or  in  deferring  Commission 
approval  of  the  transfer  until  the 
(Continued  on  page  48) 
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How  to  Go  Broke-eo  With  Tokyo’ 

Chicago,  Jan.  15. 

If  there’s  any  doubt  that  a  highly  touted  firstrun  feature  film 
can  snare  a  large  and  rapt  television  audience,  try  leaving  out  the 
last  reel.  That’s  what  happened  a  couple  weeks  back  on  WBRM- 
TY’s  Saturday  night  “Best  of  MGM”  when  through  an  accident 
the  final  17  minutes  of  the  debut  screening  of  “30  Seconds  Over 
Tokyo’’  turned  up  missing. . 

The  calls  from  irate  fans  were  numbered  in  the  thousands  and 
were  still  coming  in  at  the.  rate  of  80  an  hour  when  the  CBS  switch¬ 
board  reopened  the  next  morning. 

The  station  spent  most  of  the.  next  day  and  some  $20,000  in 
bumped  billings  making  amends.  Practically  every  station  break 
interval  Sunday  (6)  was  used  to  announce  the  film  would  be  shown 
in  its  entirety  that  night  at  10:30,  sans  commercials.  This  meant 
knocking  out  most  of  the  clients  on  the  regularly  scheduled  “Late 
Show’’  which  was  spun  off  at  12:30  a.m.  Monday  after  the  finale 
of  “30  Seconds.’’  And  to  make  sure  the  fans  wouldn’t  have  to  stay 
up  late* a  second  night  to  see  how  the  Van  Johnson-starrer  came 
put,  the  missed  reel  was  beamed  during  the  last  half  of  the  Stand¬ 
ard  Oil  Sunday  night  10-10:30  news-weath'er-sports  wrapup. 

There  was  one  ray  of  sunshine  to  the  foulup,  dubbed  “Weekend 
Over  Tokyo.”  The  Sunday  night  replay  came  at  the  opening  of 
the  January  rating  week. 


TPA  Sets  British  Coproduction  Deals 
On ‘American  Consul’  ‘Charlie  Chan’ 


Television  Programs  of  America,  -f 
which  made  its  start  in  English  co- 
production-  with  its  “Count  of 
Monte  Cristo”  last  season,  has  set 
two  new  British  coproduction  deals. 
Together  with  Incorporated  Tele¬ 
vision  Programmes  Ltd.,  TPA  will 
produce  a  brand  new  series, 
“American  Consul,”  in  England 
and  on  the  Continent,  and  has  also 
arranged  to  shoot  about  half  of  the 
“Charlie  Chan”  series  in  Britain 
and  on  location  In  other  European 
countries. 

“American  Consul”  is  .  an  ad- 
venture-meller  series  dealing  with 
activities  of  consuls-general  and 
will  be  shot  in  the  capitals  of  .  key 
European  countries.  Deal  for  the 
show,  which  is  in  the  process  of 
casting  a  lead,  was  set  last  week  by 
Milt  Gordon,  TPA  prez,  and  Lew 
Grade  of'  ITP.  At  the  s?me  time, 
Gordon  -and  Grade  set  a  deal  for 
“Chan”  under  which  about  20  of 
the  “Chan”  episodes  will  be  filmed 
overseas,  a  pattern  similar  to  that 
followed  in  “Cristo”  production. 
Filming  started  on  the  first  “Chan” 
episodes  on  the  Coast  last  week. 

ITP  has  become  increasingly  ac¬ 
tive  in  production  and  coproduc¬ 
tion.  It  has  several  showo  in  col¬ 
laboration  with  Official  Films  and 
producer  Hannah  Weinstein’s  Sap¬ 
phire  Productions,  “Robin  Hood,” 
“Sir  Launcelot”  and  “The  Buca- 
neer.”  It’s  also  coproducing 
“O.S.S.”,  with  Flamingo.  Films. 


Chertok  Deals 

Hollywood,  Jan.  15. 

Both  NBC-TV  and  ABC-TV  are 
negotiating  with  Jack  Chertok,  for 
the  telefilm  producer  to  turn  out  a 
still-to-be-determined  number  of 
series  for  the  webs. 

No  agreement  has  been  finalized 
as  jFet,  but  -  Chertok  and  the  net¬ 
works  are.  talking  details  of  such 
a  deal.  Vidpix  would  be  shot  un¬ 
der  aegis  of  his  Jack  Chertok  Pro¬ 
ductions;  headquartered  at  General 
Service  studios. 

CBS-TV  was  also  in  the  running, 
but  talks  are  now  between  the  pro¬ 
ducer  and  ABC  and  NBC.  Chertok 
currently  is  producer  of  “Frontier 
Judge,”  a  syndicated  series;  is  pro¬ 
ducing  a  pilot,  “Publicity  Girl,” 
starring  Jan  Sterling,  for  ABC-TV; 
and  has  completed  his  “Private 
Secretary”  series  toplining  Ann 
Sothern. 

Mnlcahy  bickers  O’Dwyer 
For  Mex-Made  TV  Series 

. Hollywood,  Jan.  15. 

Jack  Mulcahy,  associate  pro¬ 
ducer  of  “The  Tracer”  .teleseries,  is 
in  Mexico  City  confabbing  with  ex- 
U.  S,  ambassador  William  O’Dwyer 
on  a  possible  new  vidpix  series. 

If  finalized,  series  would  be  shot 
In  Mexico. 


Don  Medford’s  Pact 

Hollywood,  Jan.  15. 

Revue  Productions*  has  inked 
Don  Medford  to  the  producer-di¬ 
rector  pact. 

Medford,  who  has  been  directing 
most  of  the  live  CBS-TV  “General 
Electric  Theatre”  segments  in  past 
few  seasons,  will  produce  various 
other  Revue  series  properties. 

RKO  Tele’s  30% 
Tab  for  Post-’48 
Residual  Rights 

RKO  Teleradio,  which  has  the 
RKO  Radio  Pictures  library  for  its 
five  o&o  tv  stations  in  the  U.  S., 
will  foot  Close  to  30%  of  the  pro¬ 
posed  payment  of  $1,185,000  by 
Matty  Fox  for  the  residual  rights 
to  post — ’48  RKO  pix. 

RKO  Teleradio’s  entrance  into 
the  picture  stems  from  the  original 
sale  of  the  library  to  Fox  which  al¬ 
lowed  RKO  Teleradio  to  retain  the 
rights  to  the.  library  in  all  five  o&o 
markets,  including  New  York  and 
Los  Angeles.  The  original,  RKO 
Pictures-Fox  deal  also  stated  that 
Fox  would  be  compensated  for  the 
o&o  markets  when  and  if  he  made 
a  deal  with  the  guilds  on  residuals 
of  the  82  RKO  Post  ’48  features 
and  up  to  75  shorts.  Reportedly, 
the  percentage  of  that  compensa¬ 
tion  has  been  negotiated  at  a  little 
less  than  30%. 

Writers  Guild  of  America  West 
and  Screen  Directors  Guild,  bar¬ 
gaining  jointly,  are  slated  to  meet 
to  iron  out  differences  on  the  Fox 
offer.  SDG,  it  is  understood,  has 
accepted  a  flat  $235,000  Fox  bid, 
but  WGAW  hopes  to  better  an 
equal  offer.  Previously,  Screen 
Actors  Guild  accepted  a  cash  jset- 
tlement  involving  $715,000,  with 
Fox  agreeing  to  pay  $16,000  in  36 
monthly  installments  and  kick 
through  with  an  additional  $100,- 
00  if  the  entire  RKO  package  of 
740  pix  exceeds  an  average  $50,000 
a  feature  in  receipts. 


TOT  POINT’ GOES 
TO  IKE’S  INAUGURAL 

Ziv’s  “West  Point”  crew  will  de¬ 
scend,  on  Washington  Monday  and 
Tuesday  (21-22)  for  President  Eis¬ 
enhower’s  inauguration. 

Getting  the  quality  of  topicality 
in  the  series;  Ziv  writers  have  wov¬ 
en  a  story  about  the  ,  role,  cadets 
play  in  the  Inauguration  cere¬ 
monies.  The  episode,  which  will 
be  inserted  in  the  CBS-TV  net 
aired  series  as  soon  as  possible," 
will  take  advantage  of  the  occasion 
for  some  large  scale  location  shoot¬ 
ing* 


Networks  May  Open  Up  Prime-Time 
.  For  Major  Studio  Pix  Library 

- - - : - - f 


LIBRARY  FROZEN 


Expectations  now  are  that  the 
sum  total  of  sales  from  the  pre-’48 
library  of  Metro  features  won’t  go 
much  beyond  $40,000,000 — a  far 
cry  from  the  anticipated  $60,000,- 
000  to.  $70,000 ,000  that  was  initially 
envisioned.  Any  hopes  of  such 
“"blue  sky”  figures  are  now  consid¬ 
ered  out  of  the  question,  with  very 
slim  possibility  that  Metro  will 
realize  even  the  $50,000,000  that 
Was  originally  offered  as  the  out¬ 
right  purchase  price  for  the  entire 
backlog  package  by  the  Lou  Ches¬ 
ter  interests. 

The  latter  was  turned  down 
when  the  M-G  echelon  voted  in 
favor  of  setting  up  its  own  distrib¬ 
ution  operation  in  anticipation  of 
realizing  the  more  than  $60,000,000 ' 
potential  from  the  piecemeal  sales 
to  stations. 

General  conclusion  is  that  Metro 
priced  itself  out  of  too  many  tv 
markets  in  setting  up  the  dollar 
Structure  for  the  sale  of  the  fea¬ 
tures.  While  it’s  all  very  well  for 
a  CBS-TV  to  lay  $11,000,000  on  the 
line  for  acquisition .  of  the  prize 
M-G  package  for  its  owned  &  oper¬ 
ated  stations,  and  while  some  of  the 
more  prosperous  tv  outlets  in  key 
markets  can  afford  the  $1,000,000 
plus  single-station  tariff,  Metro  fea¬ 
tures  are  regarded  as  too  rich 
when  it  comes  to  the  secondary 
markets  where  the  chances  of  re¬ 
couping  on  such  an  enormous  out¬ 
lay  within  a  .three  or  even  a  four- 
year  span  become  slimmer. 

Operators  in  these  markets  con¬ 
sider  it’s  going,  too  far  out  on  a 
limb  “and  anyway,”  as  one  of  them 
put  it,  “who  knows  what  the  fea- 
tures-on-tv  situation  will  be  like 
two  years  hence,  not  alone  four 
years,  when  well  start  to  hit  pay 
dirt  on  them.” 

Thus  fai  Metro  TV  has  some¬ 
thing  like  $30,000,000  in  the  till. 
But  even  the  eventuality  of  the 
downgraded  total  potential  isn’t 
enough  to  deter  the  company  from 
moving  into  tv  film  production  on 
its  own  in  following  the  lead  of 
20th-Fox  and  Warners.  This  has 
been  a  move  long  championed  by 
Metro  TV  boss  Charles  (Bud)  Bar¬ 
ry,  who  originally  wanted  to  set  up 
production  shop  in  England  and 
thus  drain  off  some  of  the  com¬ 
pany’s  frozen  pounds.  But  Metro’s 
then  prexy,  Arthur  Loew,  rejected 
the  idea.  The  authorization  finally 
came  through  a  couple  weeks  ago 
under  the  new  Metro  administra¬ 
tion,  but  with  production  to  come 
out  of  the  Hollywood  studios.  (Sam 
Marx,  ex-20th-Fox,  was  named  last 
week  to  head  up  the  production 
operation,  reporting  to  Barry.) 

Whether  or  not  Metro  TV  will 
go  into  half-hour  or  full-hour 
shows,  or  both,  is  yet  to  be  deter¬ 
mined.  It’s  figured  that  CBS-TV 
can  have  first  crack  at  them,  in 
view  of  pledging  its  early  alle¬ 
giance  and  financial  support  to  the 
pre-’48  library,  and  also  in  view  of 
the  current  downbeat  attitude  to¬ 
ward  pix  as  evidenced  by  the  Sar- 
noff  administration  at  NBC. 

Metro  s  initial  experimentation 
in  tv  programming  came  a  cropper 
on  ABC-TV  after  a  one-season  try. 

CBS’ LONDON  OFFICE 
TO  SELL,  BUY  FILM 

Hollywood,  Jan.  15. 

Film  biz  office  will  be  opened  in 
London  by  CBS,  disclosed  Howard 
K.  Smith,  net’s  chief  European 
correspondent,,  in  town  last  week 
for  a  series  of  lectures. 

Office  will  mostly  sell  entertain¬ 
ment  telefilms  to  British  tv,  but 
will' also  do  some  buying,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Smith.  It’s  being  located 
in  London  because  of  greater  tv 
activity  in  Britain  than  on  the  con¬ 
tinent. 

CBS  already  has  an  arrangement 
in  effect  to  exchange  news  film 
with  British  commercial  tv  nets. 
Smith  disclosed. 


More  TV  Film  News 
On  Page  41 


WB’s  Big  TV  Expansion 

Hollywood,  Jan.  15. 

To  provide  additional  office 
space  and  production  facilities  for 
the  studio’s  fast-growing  tv  opera¬ 
tion,  Warner’s  last  week  disclosed 
construction  plans  for  a  two-story 
building,  to  cost  an  estimated 
$6,000,000. 

New  building  will  contain  26  of¬ 
fice  suites  and  will  be  erected  on 
northeast  section  of  the  lot.  Ad¬ 
ditionally,  it  will  house  26  film 
editing  rooms  and  four  projections 
rooms.  Structure  will  be  used  by 
indie  telepix  producers  making 
series  for  ABC-TV,  and  to  furnish 
added  facilities  for  studio’s'  own  tv 
division. 

Features  Factor 
In  RKO-Tel  23% 
3-Station  Biz  Hike 

Feature  programming  pays  off, 
according,  to  Thomas  F.  O’Neil, 
RKO  Teleradio  Pictures  board 
chairman, .  who  pointed  tp.  an  aver¬ 
age  23%  increase  in  billings  for 
'56  for  the  company’s  three  non¬ 
network  tv  stations,  WOR-TV,  N. 
Y.,  KHJ-TV,  Los  Angeles,  and 
CKLW-TV,  Detroit-Windsor,  all  of 
which  stations  rely  for  the  bulk  of 
their  programming  on  features. 

O’Neil,  -  summarizing  the  year, 
reported  that  RKO  Teleradio’s  six 
o&o  tv  stations  and  seven  radio 
stations  had  recorded  gross  time 
sales  of  $^,600,000  above  those  of 
the  last  fiscal  year. 

On  the  radio  side,  O’Neil  re¬ 
ported  an  average  gain  in  billings 
of  12%  for  all  seven  RKO  Tele¬ 
radio  stations,  with  individual  in¬ 
creases  in  the  larger  markets, 
ranging  as  high  as  30%.  Part  of 
the  reason  lay  in  a  15%  average 
rating  increase  for  all  o&o  stations 
in  ’56. 

All  six  RKO  Teleradio  stations 
showed  substantial  increases  in 
national  spot  and  local  billings, 
with  WNAC-TV,  Boston,  making* 
the  outstanding  showing  among 
RKO’s  network-affiliated,  tv  sta¬ 
tions.  In  referring  to  the  non-net¬ 
work  RKO  stations  and  the  payoff 
on  features.  O’Neil  made  no  refer¬ 
ence  to  WOR-TV’s,  N.  Y.,.  decision 
to  back-track  somewhat,  on  feature 
programming,  substituting  half¬ 
-hour  telefilms,  in  face  of  feature 
competition  from  other  stations  and 
in  order  to  maintain  greater  flexi¬ 
bility  for  sponsor  coin. 

Participation  Sponsors 
Bring  a  Hefty  Payoff 
On  Chi’s ‘Best  of  MGM’ 

Chicago,  Jan.  15. 

Although  the  WBBM-TV  sales 
crew  ran  into  a  snag  in  attempting 
to  peddle,  its  Saturday  night  “Best 
of  MGM”  premium  feature  film 
display  in  half-hour  lots  pegged  at 
$3,500  per,  the  switch  to  participa¬ 
tion  selling  has  paid  off  pronto  to 
the  extent  the  films  are  grossing  vir¬ 
tually  as  much  on  a  spot  basis  as 
they  would  have  if  sold  to  four 
rotating  sponsors  as  originally 
planned. 

Within  hours  after  sales  chief 
George  Arkedis  dispatched  the 
word  that  the  Saturday  night 
Metro  films  would  be  opened  up 
for  60-second  spots,,  they. were  all 
grabbed  up  at  $900  flat.  Each  fea¬ 
ture  accOmriiodates  12  of  the  min¬ 
ute  blurbs  which  are  being  paired 
off  back-to-back  so  the  picture  is 
interrupted  six  times.  The  breaks 
also  include  ID’s  which  are  being 
sold  at  $450  each.  All  but  two  of 
these  were  sold  as  of  last  week. 
When  these  last  couple  of  avail¬ 
abilities  are  gone,  the  pix.  will  be 
grossing  $13,500  per  installment* 


Despite  the  current  public  oppo* 
sition  of  the  tv  nets  against  web 
programming  of  features,  there  is 
a  strong  belief  that  at  least  one  of 
the  three  major  networks  in  the 
1957-’58  season  will  bow  to  the  in¬ 
evitable  'and  showcase  “cracker- 
jack”  theatricals  in  prime  time. 
One  of  the  most  articulate  of  those 
holding  that  belief  is  John  H, 
Mitchell,  Screen  Gems  sales  v.p., 
who  has  been  working  on  such  a 
project  the  past  three  months. 

To  date,  ABC-TV,  with  its  “Fa¬ 
mous  Film  Festival,”  now  slotted 
from  7:30  to  9  p.m.  Saturday  nights 
and  in  the  afternoons,  consisting  of 
some  top  drawer  British  product, 
but  otherwise  weak  in  terms  of 
the  current  features  on  tv  market, 
is  the  only  net  with  regular  prime 
time  theatrical  programming.  And 
comes  the  fall  ABC-TV  is  expected 
to  change  the  slotting  of  its  “Film 
Festival”  to  prime  hours,  if  it  re¬ 
tains  the  show  at  all.  The  other 
nets  have  utilized  “spectacular” 
theatricals,  “Wizard  of  Oz,”  CBS- 
TV,  and  the  American  premiere  of 
“Richard,  III,”  on  NBC-TV.  In  the 
past,  RKO  with  its  “Finest  52”  and 
Metro  have  attempted  to  get  net¬ 
work  airing  of  top  theatricals,  but 
failed. 

But  today,  .,  conditions  have 
changed,  Mitchell  contends,  point¬ 
ing  to  the  following  factors: 

1.  At  one  time,  agencies  and  ad¬ 
vertisers  did  not  know  the  rating 
potential  of  top  theatricals.  They 
have  such  a  rating  history  now 
from  large  and  small  markets,  with 
the  unreeling  of  the  top-draw  pre- 
’48  Hollywood  pix  on  a  local  level, 
but  during  “off-hours”  in  many  top 
markets.  Also  catalogued  is  ‘'the 
high  “Wizard  of  Oz”  net  rating. 

2.  It  is  now  feasible  for  a  pack¬ 
ager  of  hand-picked  quality  theat¬ 
ricals  to  make  a  deal  with  an  ad¬ 
vertiser  or  agency  insuring  a  high 
rating,  with  the  advertiser  paying 
a  premium  for  any  points  above 
the  agreed-upon  rating  and  the 
theatrical  packager  kicking  back 
money -if  the  agreed-upon  rating 
performance  is  not  earned.  (Screen 
Gems,  though,  has  no  such  deal.) 

3.  One  or  gnore  of  the  nets  have 
soft  spots  in  their  nighttime  pro¬ 
gramming  schedule  at  least  one 
night  a  week  for  an  hour-and-a- 
half  prime  time  period.  If  offered 
another  “Wizard  of  Oz”  it’s  fig¬ 
ured  any  reluctant  net  would  suc¬ 
cumb  to  the  lure,  occasionally  shor- 

(Continued  on  page  44) 


SOOG  Budget  On 
‘African  Patrol’ 

Hollywood,  Jan.  15. 

In  co-production  deal  with  Brit¬ 
ish  Phoenix  Productions,  Ltd., 
Gross-Krasne  Inc.  today  (15)  starts 
shooting  a  new  39-stanza  series, 
“African-Patrol,”  in  Nairobi,  Africa. 
New  series,  budgeted  at  approxi¬ 
mately  $900,000,  will  be  filmed  en¬ 
tirely  in  the  African  locale,  witl\ 
George  Breakston  producing- 
directing  and  John  Bentley  star¬ 
ring. 

Telefilm  deal  is  outgrowth  of  a 
previous  G-K-Phoenix  project, 
“Woman  and  the  Hunter,”  a  fea¬ 
ture  picture  starring  Ann  Sheridan 
and  David  Farrar,  also  filmed  in 
Nairobi.  Company  owns  a  com¬ 
plete  mobile  safari  unit  from  the 
feature  pic,  and  will  shoot  entirely 
new  footage  for  “Patrol.”  George 
Waggner  has  penned  first  four 
scripts. 

Series  will  be  second  on  G-K 
telefilm  schedule,  with  first,  “O. 
Henry  Playhouse,”  just  hitting  the 
home  screens.  “Patrol”  is  slated 
for  fall  release  in  the  U.  S.,  but  the 
G-K  distrib  org  won’t  start  push¬ 
ing  sales  until  June,  after  selling 
on  “O.  Henry”  is  completed. 

Guy  Thayer,  exec  v.p.  of  Gross- 
Krasne,  is  currently  en  route  to 
Nairobi  to  join  the  company,  which 
plans  to  shoot  eight  segments  un¬ 
til  March,  then  break  for  the  an¬ 
nual  rainy  season,  and  resume  in 
June. 
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PfiRIKTY  -  ARB  City-By-City  Syndicated  Film  Chart 


VARIETY’S  weekly  chart  of  city -by-city^  ratings  of  syndicated  and  na¬ 
tional  spot  film  covers  40  to  60  cities  reported  by  American  Research  Bur¬ 
eau  on  a  monthly  basis .  Cities  will  be  rotated  each  week ,  with  the  10  top- 
rated  film  shows  listed  in  each  case,  and  their  competition  shown  opposite, 
dll  ratings  are  furnished  by  ARB,  based  on  the  latest  reports. 

This  VARIETY  chart  represents  a  gathering  of  all  pertinent  informa¬ 
tion  about  film  in  each  market,  which  can  be  used  by  distributors ,  agencies , 
stations  and  clients  as  an  aid  in  determining  the  effectiveness  of  a  filmed 


time  factors ,  since  sets-in-use  and  audience  composition  vary  according  to 
time  slot,  i.e.,  a  Saturday  afternoon  children’s  show ,  with  a  low  rating,  may 
have  a  large  share  and  an  audience  composed  largely  of  children,  with  cor¬ 
responding  results  for  the  sponsor  aiming  at  the  children’s  market .  Abbre¬ 
viations  and  symbols  are  as  follows:'  (Adv),  adventure;  (Ch),  children’s; 
(Co),  comedy;  /Dr),  drama;  (Doc),  documentary;  (Mus),  musical ; 
(Myst),  mystery;  (Q),  quia;  (Sp),  sports;  (W),  western;  (Worn), 
women’s .  Numbered  symbols  next  to  station  call  letters  represent  the  sta¬ 
tion’s  channel;  all  channels  above  13  are  VHT.  Those  ad  agencies  listed  as 


show  in  the  specific  market . 

Attention  should  be  paid  to  time — day  and  ^ 

distributors  rep  the  national  sponsor  for  whom  the  film 

is  aired . 

— 

TOP  10  PROGRAMS 

DAY  AND 

NOVEMBER 

SHARE 

SETS  IN 

1  TOP  COMPETING  PROGRAM 

AND  TYPE 

STATION 

DISTRIB 

TIME 

RATING 

f%) 

USE 

1  PROGRAM 

STA. 

RATING 

DENVER 

\ 

Approx .  Set  Count 

—356,400 

Stations — KTVR  (2), 

KOA  (4),  KLZ  (7),  KBTV  (9) 

1.  Death  Valley  Days  (W) . 

KLZ  .  . 

Mon.  9:30-10:00  .. 

» • • * *30*5 

57.5  . . . . 

....  53.1 

David  O.  Selznick  Theatre . .  KOA  . . . 

....15.5 

Highway  Pat**ftl  (AHv). . .  T , , 

KOA  . . 

. Ziv  . . 

Fri.  9:30-10:03  . . . 

. 27.6 . 

55.6  .’. . . 

_ 49.7 

.  .  KLZ  . . , 

T  ,  r  14  A 

8.  Life  of  Riley  (Com). . 

.KLZ. .. 

Sun.  7:30-8:00  . . . 

. . . . .  24.5  ..••»*.. 

40.6. .... 

....  60.4 

Television  Playhouse  .... 

..KOA  ... 

....21.3 

4,  JnwTtial  (Dr) 

.  KLZ . . . 

. MCA  . : . 

.Fri.  9:00-9:30  .... 

. 23.0 . 

44.2 . 

....  52.1 

Frontier  . . . 

..KOA  ... 

....11.9 

|tT  fluy  fftTiis)  -  t  , , 

.  KLZ . . ; 

. MCA  . 

.Sun.  9:00-9:30  . . . 

. 22.4. . . 

43.8.  . ... 

....  51.1 

MGM  Movie  Theatre . . . . . 

..KTVR  .. 

.. .  .14.9 

ft  fiitnprman  I  Adv) 

TCRTV  * 

.  Tues.  6:00-6:30  . . 

43.5 . 

....  47.2 

Big  Curprise  . . . . . . 

..KOA  ... 

....13,8 

. . Ziv  . . 

Wed.  7:30-8:00  ... 

1  fl  n 

27.3 . . . . . 

....  66.0 

..KLZ  ... 

..26.6 

KOA. . . 

. Official . 

Fri.  6:00-6:30  _ 

1 7  d 

37.7'.... 

....  46.1 

Annie  Oakley  . . 

..KBTV  .. 

....12.6 

8.  Dr.  Christian  (Dr)  . . 

KOA... 

Sat.  9:00-9:30  .... 

. 17.4 . 

29.3 . 

....  59.4 

Phil  Silvers  ’ . 

..KLZ  ... 

....29.1 

10.  Sheriff  of  Cochise  <W) . 

.KLZ. . . 

Tues.  9:00-9:30... 

. 17.0 . 

33.1 . 

....  5k3 

Conflict  . 

?  .  KBTV  .. 

HARTFORD  Approx.  Set  Count— 351,000  Stations — WIICT  (18),  WNHC  (8),  WKNB  (30) 


1.  Superman  (Adv) . 

WNHC . 

....  Flamingo . .. 

...21.3...... 

...  51.9  .... 

. ...  41.0 

Early  Show  . 

.WKNB  ... 

...16.0 

News— Barents;  Weather. 

.  WKNB  . . . 

...10.0 

2.  Annie  Oakley  (W) . 

.WNHC . 

....  CBS . 

. Sat.  6:30-7:00  . 

. .  .  20.4 . 

...  57.8 . 

. ...  35.5 

Range  Rider . . 

,JWKNB  ... 

...10.0 

8.  Fabian  of  Scot.  Yard  (Myst) . . 

WNHC.... 

....  CBS . 

. Sat.  6:00-6:30  . 

....18.0 . 

...  61.4 . 

.....  29.3 

Break  the  $250,000  Bank.'. . 

.WKNB  ... 

...  5.5 

WNHC. . . .. 

....  NBC . 

._....  Sun.  6:00-6:30  . 

_ 18.0 . 

...  44.5 . 

....  40.5 

Telephone  Time  . 

.  WHCT  . . . 

...11.3 

5.  Federal  Men  (Myst) . 

.  WNHC . 

....  MCA . 

. .  .  .  14.5 . 

...  28.8; . 

....  50.3 

People  Are  Funny  ........ 

.WKNB  ... 

...23.5 

5.  Frontier  (W) . . 

■  WNHC..... 

....  NBC . 

. .  .  .  14.5 ..... 

...  378  .... 

....  38.3 

See  It  Now . 

.WHCT  ... 

...11.0 

Captain  Gallant  . 

.WKNB  ... 

...11.0 

7.  Sheriff  at  Corhisp  (W)  .  T  T ,  T 

WNHC . 

_ NTA . 

. Mon,  7:00-7:30  . 

..'..13.3,..'... 

_  36.9 . 

....  36.0 

Early  Show  . 

.WKNB  ... 

...11.5 

CBS  News — D.  Edwards. 

.  WHCT  . . . 

...11.0 

N 

News-Barents;  Weather.. 

.WKNB  . . . 

...11.0 

8.  Buffalo  Bill,  Jr.  (W) . 

.WNHC . 

. CBS . 

. Sat.  11:30  a.m.-12. . . 

. . .  .12.5 . 

....  65.8...:. 

....  19.0 

"Tales  of  Texas  Rangers. . . 

.WHCT  ... 

...  4.0 

8.  Studio  57  (Dr.) . 

.WNHC . 

_ MCA . 

...12.5 . 

, ...  34.7 . 

....  36.0 

Early  Show  . . 

•  WKNB  ... 

...14.0 

News — Barents;  Weather. WKNB  ... 

...14.5 

10.  San  Francisco  Beat  (Dr) . 

. WKNB  .... 

. CBS . 

. Sat.  7:00-7:30  . 

.  .  :  .  11.8 . 

....  24.6 . 

....  48.0 

Robin  Hood  . . 

.WNHC  ... 

...20.0 

BIRMINGHAM  Approx.  Set  Count — 336,400  Stations — WBRC  (6),  WABT  (13) 


1.  Celebrity  Playhouse  (Dr) _ 

WBRC . 

.Tues.  9:30-10.00  _ 

. .  .27.8 . 

....  69.8 . 

....  39.81 

Do  You  Trust  Your  Wife. . 

..WABT  .. 

RSI 

2.  Death  Valley  Days  (W) . 

.WABT..... 

.  Sat.  10:00-10:30  .... 

.  ..23.2 . 

....  74.2 . 

_ 31.3 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  North . . 

..WBRC  .. 

....  8.1 

8.  The  Whistler  (Myst) . 

WBRC . 

_ CBS  . 

.  Fri.  9:30-10:00  .7... 

..  .22.8 . 

....  62.6 . 

....  36.4 

Cavalcade  of  Sports . 

. .  WABT  . . 

. . . .  16.7 

‘  -  ' 

Red  Barber’s  Corner. . . 

. .  WABT  . . 

....10.5 

4.  Science  Fiction  Theatre  (Adv) 

WBRC . 

....  Ziv . . . 

.  Thurs.  8:30-9:00  .... 

. .  .21.5 . 

....  36.1 . 

....  59.6 

Ernie  Ford  . . . . . 

. .  WABT  . . 

...  .37.6 

5.  Badge  714  (Myst) . 

.WBRC . 

. NBC . 

.  Thurs.  9:00-9:30  .... 

. .  .21.1 . 

_ 41.6 . 

....  50.8 

Lux  Video  Theatre . 

. .  WABT  . . 

....29,7 

5.  Hierhwav  Patrol  (Adv)  . 

WBRC . 

....  Ziv  .  . 

.  Tues.  10:00-10:30  . . . 

. .  .21.1 . 

.  . . .  69.3 . 

....  30.5 

Navy  Log  . 

..WABT  ., 

. ...  9.4 

5.  Man  Called  X  (Myst) . 

.  WBRC . 

. Ziv . . . 

.  Tues.  8:00-8:30  . 

. .  .21.1. . .. 

. . . .  .38.8 . 

....  54.4 

Jane  Wyman  . 

. .  WABT  . . 

...  .33.3 

8.  Wild  Bill  Hickok  (W) . 

.  WABT . 

.  .Fri.  6:00-6:30  .*..... 

. .  .20.1 . 

....  50.5 . 

. . . .  39.8 

Ballard  Show  .......... 

. .  WBRC  . . 

....  19.2 

.8.  Superman  (Adv)  . 

WABT . 

..Wed.  6:00-6:30  . 

. .  .  20.1 . 

....  54.9  .... 

....  36.6 

Soldiers  of  Fortune . 

. .  WBRC  . . 

....16.5 

10.  Annie  Oakley  (W) . . . 

.WBRC . 

,  Tues.  6:00-6:30  . 

. .  .18.2 . 

....  44.3 . 

....  41.0 

Rin  Tin  Tin . 

. .  WABT  . . 

....22,8 

10.  The  Unexpected  (Dr) . 

.  WBRC . 

_ Ziv  . . 

.  Sat.  9:30-10:00  . 

.  .  .18.2 . 

....  34.7 _ 

....  52.5 

Your  Hit  Parade  . 

. .  WABT  . . 

....34.3 

FORT  WAYNE  Approx.  Set  Count — 140,000 


Stations — WIN-T  (15),  WKJG  (33) 


1.  Sheriff  of  Cochise  (W) . 

.  WKJG. .  .  . 

....  NTA 

.....  Mon.  7:00-7:30  . 

..  ..40.1 . 

...  81.0 . 

...  49.6 

Treasure  Hunt  .  . 

.WIN-T  .. 

...  9.5 

2.  Cisco  Kid  (W) . 

.  .WKJG. . . . 

. Sun.  6:00-6:30  . 

. . .  .34.3 . 

...  66.1 . 

...  51.9 

Telephone  Time  . 

.WIN-T  .. 

...17.6 

8.  Wild  Bill  Hickok  (W) . 

..WKJG. . . . 

. Flamingo . . . . . 

. Tues.  6:30-7:00  . 

_ 30.2 . 

...  79.3 . 

...  38.1 

Newsr  Snorts- Extra . 

.WIN-T  .. 

...  5.9 

CBS  News— D.  Edwards ..  WIN-T  .. 

...  9.9 

2.  Soldiers  of  Fortune  (Adv) . . . 

..WKJG.... 

. Sat.  6:30-7:00  . 

...30.2 - 

...  66.4 . 

...  45.5 

Grand  Ole  Opry . . 

.WIN-T  .. 

...15.3 

5.  Badge  714  (Myst) . 

. .  WKJG. . . . 

. NBC . 

. Sat.  11:00-11:30  _ 

_ 29.7 . 

...  79.5 . 

...  37.4 

Ray  Anthony . 

.WIN-T  .. 

...  7.2 

6.  Highway  Patrol  (Adv) . 

.  WKJG.  . . .' 

, _ Ziv  . T . . . 

. Tues  10:30-11  00  . . . 

r  . .  .29.7 . 

.  7 .  76.8 ..... 

...  38.7 

Star  Performance  ........ 

.WIN-T  .. 

...  9.0 

7.  Susie  (Com) . 

.  .WKJG. . . . 

. tpa  . . 

. Tues.  7:00-7:30  . .  . , . 

. .  .  28.6 . 

...  61.9 . 

...  46.2 

Bold  Journey  . . 

.WIN-T  .. 

...17.6 

8.  Superman  (Adv) . 

.  .  WKJG .... 

,  T .  .  Flamingo  .  .  . . 

.....  Thurs.  6:30-7:00  . . . . 

_ 27.7 . 

...  76.8 . 

. . .  36.1 

News;  Sports  Extra ....... 

.WIN-T 

...  9.0 

1 

CBS  News — D.  Edwards. 

WIN-T  . . 

...  7.7 

9.  Code  3  (Adv) . 

. .  WKJG .... 

. Wed.  7:00-7:30  . 

. .  .  .25.2 . 

...  67.8 . 

...  37.2 

Giant  Step  . , 

.WIN-T  .. 

...12.0 

9.  Stories  of  the  Century  (W) . . 

..WKJG.... 

.  .  .  .25.2 . 

...  58.6 . 

...  43.01 

Ozzie  &  Harriet  . 

.WIN-T  .. 

...17.8 

SAN  LUIS  OBISPO- SANTA  MARIA  Approx.  Set  Count— 96,000  Stations — KVEC  (6),  KEYT  (3) 


1.  Code  3  (Adv) . . . 

2.  Waterfront  (Adv) . 

KEYT... 
.KEYT. . . 

. MCA  . 

. .  Thurs.  9:00-9:30  . .  . 

.  Fri.  8-30-9:00  . 

....52.7.,. 
_ 49.4  .. 

.  72.5 . 

.  84.3. . . .. 

....  72.7 
....  58.6 

Climax  . 

Crossroads  ............ 

..KVEC  ... 
..KVEC  ... 

....  19.7 
....  9.2 

3.  Crunch  Sc  Des  (Adv) . 

.KEYT. .. 

. . . .  j.  .  NBC . 

_ 48.8. . . 

. 79.0 . 

....  61.8 

Hollywood  Theatre . 

..KVEC  ... 

.. .  .13.0 

KEYT. . . 

MCA  . . 

Fri  8-00-8-30 

...  48  8  . . 

:  87.9 . 

....  55.5 

Oh  Susanna  . . 

..KVEC  ... 

....  6.7 

5.  Western  Marshall  (W) . 

KEYT... 

. NBC . 

. .  Thurs.  7:00-7:30  . . . 

...  .'48.6. .. 

. 89.6 . 

....  54.2 

High  School  Football .... 

..KVEC  ... 

....  5.3 

ft;  Sheriff  of  Cochise  (W) . 

KEYT . . . 

.......  NTA . 

. .  Wed.  9:00-9:30  .... 

. .  .  .46.4.  . . 

.  88.0 . 

....  52.8 

Theatre  of  Stars  ....... 

..KVEC  ... 

....  6.4 

7.  Science  Fiction  Theatre  (Adv) 

KEYT... 

. .  Wed  10-00-10:30  . . 

....43.8  .. 

. 94.0  .... 

....  46.5 

Newsroom  Channel  6 . . . . 

..KVEC  ... 

....  3.5 

Starlight  Rendezvous.. 

..KVEC  ... 

....  1.9 

8.  Mickey  Rooney  (Com) . . 

.KEYT,.. 

. Scr  etna-aft  . .  . . 

..Sat.  6:30-7:00  . 

...389... 

....  44.b 

,  Movie  Time  . 

..KVEC  ... 

....  5.7 

9.  Uncovered  (Myst) . 

.KEYT. . . 

.  Mon.  8:00-8:30  .... 

. . .  .37.1. . . 

.  65.1..... 

....  55.7 

Playhouse  of  Stars . 

..KVEC 

_ 18.6 

10.  Cisco  Kid  (W) . 

KEYT... 

. .  Sun.  7:30-8:00  .... 

...  .35.7... 

....  55.7 

[David  Niven  . . 

..KVEC  ... 

....20.0 

PfBatEfir 
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CBS  Foundation  Inc. 
News  and  Public  Affairs  .... 
Fellowships  for  1957-195  8 


CBS  Foundation  Inc .  announces  the  establishment  at  Columbia 
University  in  New  York  of  a  group  of  one-year  CBS  Foundation 
Fellowships,  to  begin  in  September  1957,  for  eligible  persons 
engaged  in  news  and  public  affairs  in  the  radio  and  television 
field .  The  Fellows  will  have  all  University  expenses  paid  and 
in  addition  will  receive  a  stipend  designed  to  cover  living  and 
other  necessary  costs  during  the fellowship  year.  'Eight  fellow* 
ships  are  offered  for  1957-1958 . 

Purpose  of  the  Fellowships 

CBS  Foundation  Inc.  has  established  the  fellowships  to  offer  a 
year  of  study  for  men  and  women  engaged  in  Radio-TV  news  and 
public  affairs  who  show  promise  of  greater  development  and  who 
seem  most  likely  to  benefit  from  the  study  year  provided. 

The  fellowships  make  it  possible  for  a  holder  to  pursue  Credit 
or  non^credit  courses  of  his  own  choosing  from  the  wide  curricu¬ 
lum  of  Columbia  University.  The  courses  chosen  should  be  those 
which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Fellow  and  with  the  advice  of  a  Uni¬ 
versity  representative,  can  contribute  most  advantageously  to  a 
broadening  and  strengthening  of  his  background  for  continued 
work  in  news  and  public  affairs.  The  courses  would  not,  therefore, 
be  limited  to  any  general  field;  they  might  range  across  such  varied 
fields  as  diplomatic  history,  economics,  modem  languages.  Far 
Eastern  affairs,  political  science,  labor  relations,  nuclear  science,  etc. 

In  addition  to  the  study  program,  CBS  Foundation  Fellows  will 
meet  from  time  tp  time  as  a  group  to  hear  invited  speakers  on  sub¬ 
jects  related  to  the  news  and  publir  affairs  field  and  to  discuss  these 
subjects  with  them;  and  they  will  be  invited  from  time  to  time  to 
observe  and  discuss  news  and  public  affairs  programs  and  tech¬ 
niques  at  CBS  Radio  and  CBS  Television  studios  in  New  York.. 

The  Fellowship  Tear 

While  Fellows  will  be  expected  to  meet  the  attendance  standards 
of  the  courses  in  which  they  enroll,  no  final  examination  or  paper 
or  report  will  be  required.  The  year  is  intended  to  be  one  in  which 
promising  people  can,  through  detachment  from  their  routine 
work,  find  both  formal  and  informal  opportunities  to  build  up 
their  knowledge  of  particular  subjects  and,  at  the  same  time,  in¬ 
crease  their  understanding  of  the  potentialities  of  radio  and  tele-^ 
vision  as  media  for  news  and  public  affairs  programming. 

The  first  year  of  the  fellowships  will  be  the  academic  year  1*957- 
1958,  starting  in  September  1957. 

Address  request  for  an  application  or  other  correspondence  to:. 

William  C.  Ackerman 
Executive  Director,  CBS  Foundation  Inc, 
48 $  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  aa,  N,  K 

Applications  must  be  received  not  later  than  March  r, 1957. 
The  Selecting  Committee  will  announce  its  selections  about  May 


Requirements  for  Applicants 

1 .  Qualification  in  one  of  the  following  categories: 

A.  News  and  public  affairs  staff  employes  of  (1)  the  CBS  Radio 
Network  and  its  six  owned  stations;  (2)  the  197  U.S.  stations 
affiliated  with  CBS  Radio,  but  not  owned  by  it;  (3)  the  CBS 
Television  Network  and  its  five  owned  stations;  (4)  the  184 
U.S.  stations  affiliated  with  CBS  Television,  but  not  owned 
by  it. 

B.  Regular  members  of  the  staffs  of  non-commercial  radio  and 
television  stations  licensed  to  colleges  and  universities  who 
are  engaged  for  a  substantial  portion  of  their  time  in  news 
and  public  affairs  programs., 

C.  Teachers  of  courses  in  radio  and  television  news  and  public 
affairs  techniques  at  colleges  and  universities. 

2.  A  statement  by  the  applicant’s  employer  promising  the  appli¬ 
cant  his  present  job,  or  an  equivalent  job,  at  the  end  of  the 
fellowship  year. 

3 .  A  statement  covering  the  applicant’s  personal  history;  educa¬ 
tional  background;  experience  in  news  and  public  affairs;  and 
the  studies  the  applicant  desires  to  pursue  and  the  relation  of 
these  studies  to  work  performed  or  contemplated. 

The  Selecting  Committee  (Mim.msj 

On  Behalf  of  the  Public: 

Lewis  W.  Douglas,  former  American  Ambassador  to  Great  Britain ;  former 
Member  of  Congress  and  Director  of  the  Budget ;  Chairman  of  the  Board , 
Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company  of  New  York. 

Joseph  E.  Johnson,  President,  Carnegie  Endowment  for  International  Peace ; 
former  Professor  of  History,  Williams  College ;  former  officer  of  U.  S.  Depart • 
ment  of  State  and  adviser  to  V.S.  delegations  to  the  U.N, 

Byron  Price,  former  Executive  News  Editor,  Associated  Press ;  Assistant  Sec • 
retary-General,  United  Nations;  U.S.  Director  of  Censorship,  World  War  II; 
awarded  special  Pulitzer  citation  for  creation  and  administration  of  press  and 
broadcasting  wartime  codes  (1944 )• 

On  Behalf  of  Columbia  University: 

Dr.  Jacques  Barzun,  Dean  of  the  Graduate  Faculties 
Dr.  John  A  KrOut,  Vice  president  and  Provost 

On  Behalf  of  CBS  Foundation  Inc.: 

Sig  Mickelson,  Vice  President  in  Charge  of  News  and  Public  Affairs,  CBS, 
Inc.,  and  a  member  of  the  Board  of  CBS  Foundation  Inc. 

Edward  R.  Murrow,  News  and  Public  Affairs  broadcaster 

The  Selecting  Committee  will  consider,  among  other  factors, 
whether  the  stipend  offered  each  applicant  will  be  sufficient  to 
meet  living  and  other  necessary  expenses  to  the  applicant.  In 
cases  where  an  applicant  has  above-average  living  expenses  because 
of  the  size  of  family  or  above-average  travel  and  transportation 
expenses  because  of  the  distance  of  his  cityor  town  from  New  York, 
consideration  will  be  given  to  the  possibility  of  a  special  allowance. 
All  expenses  at  Columbia  University  (including  tuition  and  spe¬ 
cial  charges  in  connection  with  the  fellowship  program)  will  bf 
paid  in  full  for  each  Fellow. 


TV-FILMS 
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Zffiiffi-m  FEATUHE  FILM  CHART 


Variety’s  weekly  chart,  based  on  ratings,  furnished  by  American  Research  Bu¬ 
reau's  latest  reports,  on  feature  films  and  their  competition  covers  120  cities .  Each 
week,  the  10  top-rated  features  in  a  particular  city  will  be  rotated . 

Factors  which  would  assist  distributors,  agencies,  stations  and  advertisers  in 
determining  the  effectiveness  of  a  feature  show  in  a  specific  market  have  been 
included  in  this  Variety  chart .  Listed  below  is  such  pertinent  information  regarding 
features  as  their  stars,  release  year,  original  production  company  and  jthe  present 
distributor,  included  wherever  possible  along  with  the  title.  Attention  should  be  paid 
to  such  factors  as  the  time  and  day,  the  high  and  low  ratings  for  the  measured 


feature  period  and  share  of  audience,  since  these  factors  reflect  the  effectiveness 
of  the  feature,  and  audience  composition,  i.e.  a  late  show  at  11:15  p.m.  would  hardly 
have  any  children  viewers,  but  its  share  of  audience  may  reflect  dominance  in  that 
time  period.  In  the  cities  where  stations  sell  their  feature  programming  on  a  multi- 
stripped  basis  utilising  the  same  theatrical  throughout  the  week,  a  total  rating  for  the 
total  number  of  showings  for  the  week  is  given,  the  total  rating  ndt  taking  into  account 
the  duplicated  homes-f actor.  Barring  unscheduled  switches  in  titles,  the  listed  features 
for  the  particularly  rated  theatrical  filmed  shdw  are  as  accurate  as  could  be  ascer¬ 
tained  from,  a  multiplicity  of  station  and  other  data. 
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TOP  10  TITLES  AND  OTHER  DATA 

1.  MRS.  MINIVER— 

Greer  Garson,  Walter  Pldgeon; 

1942:  MGM;  MGM-TV 

.  TIME  SLOT 

World’s  Best  Movies 

Fri.,  Dec.  7 

10:30-1:00  a.m. 

WFIL 

Arb 

RATING 

18.8  _ 

HIGH 

23.3 

LOW 

10.2 

2.  TOO  LATE  FOR  TEARS— 

Lizabeth  Scott,  Don  Defore, 

Dan  Duryea;  1949;  United  Artists; 
Atlantic  Television 

Stage  MS” 

Tues.,  Dec.  4 
10:30-11:45  p.m. 

WFIL 

16.4, 

17.2  } 

16.2 

3.  GUILT  OF  JANET  AMES— 

Rosalind  Russell,  Melvin  Douglas; 

1947;  Columbia;  Screen  Gems 

Million  Dollar  Movie 

Sat.,  Dec.  1 

11:15-1:15  a.m 

WCAU 

15.1 

16.6  , 

11.1 

4.  LES  MISERABLES— 

Frederic  March,  Charles  Laughton; 

1935;  20th  Fox;  NTA 

Hollywood’s  Best 

Sun.,  Dec.  2 

2:00-4:00  p.m. 

WFIL 

14.8  - 

15.0  ' 

14.7 

5.  ON  BORROWED  TIME— 

Lionel  Barrymore,  Sir  Cedric 

Hardwicke;  1939;  MGM;  MGM-TV 

Hollywood's  Best 

Sun.,  Dec.  2 
‘5:00-6:30  p.m. 

WFIL 

11.9  . 

12.5'  ; 

11.1 

6.  IT  HAPPENED  IN  FLATBUSH— 

Lloyd  Nolan,  Carole  Landis; 

1942;  20th  Century  Fox;  NTA 

Ford  Film  Playhouse  I 
Sat.,  Dec.  1 
10:30-12:00  a.m. 

WFIL 

11.8 

13.6 

7.8 

7.  THE  PENALTY— 

Edward  Arnold,  Lionel  Barrymore, 
Marsha  Hunt;  1941;  MGM;  MGMVTV 

Hollywood’s  Best 

Sat.,  Dec.  1 

7:30r9:00  p.m. 

WFIL 

10.5 

11.1 

10.2 

8.  PENNY  SERENADE— 

Irene  Dunne,  Cary  Grant;  1941; 
Columbia;  Screen  Gems 

Million  Dollar  Movie 
Thurs.,  Dec.  6 
11:30-1:30  a.m. 

WCAU 

9.1 

10.5 

.  6.4 

9.  MARRIAGE  IS  A  PRIVATE  AFFAIR— 
Lana  Turner,  John  Hodiak;  1944; 

MGM;  MGM-TV 

World’s  Best  Movies 

Mon.,  Dec.  3 
11:15-1:30  a.m. 

WFIL 

8.2 

lp.O 

5.3 

10.  GARDEN  OF  ALLAH—  . 

Marlene  Dietrich,  Charles  Boyer; 

1936;  Selznick  Studio;  NTA 

Million  Dollar  Movie . 
Wed.,  Dec.  5 
11:30-1:15  a.m. 

WCAU 

7.9 

9.4 

5.0 

SAN  FRANCISCO 

• 

1.  HE  RAN  ALL  THE  WAY— 

John  Garfield,  Shelley  Winters; 

1951;  United  Artists 

Major  Movie  Premiere 
Fri.;  Dec.  7 
10:00-11:30  p.m. 

KRON 

17.5 

18,7 

15.7 

2.  THE  PARADINE  CASE— 

Gregory  Peck,  Ann  Todd,  Louis 

Jourdan;  1948;  Selznick  Studio;  NTA 

Fabulous  Features 

Sun.,  Dec.  2  . 
5:30-7:00  p.m. 

KPIX 

16.8 

20,8 

16.0 

3.  MAN  WITH  MY  FACE*^- 

Barry  Nelson,  Carole  Matthews; 

1951;  United  Artists 

Movie  Time 

Sun.,  Dec.  2 

6:00-7:30  p.m. 

KRON 

15.3* 

i6.3 

14.5 

4.  FOXES  OF  HARROW—  . 

Maureen  O’Hara,  Rex  Harrison; 

1947;  20th  Century  Fox;  NTA 

Big  Movie 

Mon.,  Dec.  3 
10:00-12:10  a.m. 

KPIX 

11,5 

13.4 

8.6 

5.  I’LL  BE  SEEING  YOU— 

Ginger  Rogers,  Joseph  Cotton; 

1945;  Selznick  Studio;  NTA 

Big  Movie 

Wed.,  Dec.  5 
10:00-11:40  p.m. 

KPIX 

11.0 

12.5 

7.1 

6.  DRAGONWYCK— 

Gene  Tierney,  Vincent  Price; 

1946;  20th  Century  Fox;  NTA 

Big  Movie 
■'Tues.,  Dec.  4 
10:00-12:00  a.m. 

KPIX 

8.4 

9.8 

0.5 

7.  HAMLET— PART  1— 

Lawrence  Olivier,  Jean  Simmons;  1948; 
J.  Arthur  Rank-Universal;  General 

Film  Distributors 

Famous  Film  Festival 
Sat.,  Dec.  1 

7:30-9:00  p.m. 

KGO 

8.2 

8.6 

7.7 

8.  SO  DARK  THE  NIGHT— 

Stephen  Geray;  1947;  Columbia; 

Screen  Gems 

Movie  Hits 

Sat.,  Dec;  1 
11:00-12:25  a.m. 

KRON  . 

8.1 

11.6 

4.5 

9.  YANK  IN  LONDON—  / 

Anna  Neagle,  Dean  Jagger;  1946;  ' 

20th  Century  Fox 

Feature  Film 

Sun.,.  Dec.  2 
'2:00-3:30:  p.m 

KGO 

0.1 

7.1  - 

5.3 

10.  TRUCK  BUSTERS— 

Richard  Travis;  1943;  Warner 

Brothers;  Associated  Artists  Production 

Cinema  Showplace 

Wed.,  Dec.  5 
10:30-11:45 

5.9 

7.4 

4.5 

SHARE  OF 


DECEMBER,  1956 

ARB 

TOP  COMPETING  SHOWS 

RATING 

Person  to  Person. . . . . . . . 

WCAU  v, 

r.;rr.  ;  29.8 

WCAU  ., 

. 19.9 

Sports  Final . . . . 

WCAU 

Million  Dollar  Movie . 

WCAU  ., 

Break  the  $250,000  Bank . 

WRCV  ., 

News;  Weather . 

WCAU  ., 

Sports  Final . . . 

WCAU  .. 

.  9.7 

Million  Dollar  Movie . 

WCAU  .. 

Ford  Film  Playhouse — It 

Happened  In  Flatbush. . , . . , 

WFIL  ... 

Weekend  News  Roundup . . 

WFIL  ... 

Saturday  Night  Playhouse. . . . . 

WRCV 

. . 2.8 

Pro-Football  . . . 

WCAU  ., 

See  It  Now . . . . 

WCAU  . , 

. .  .21.2 

Your  Hit  Parade . . . 

.WRCV  ., 

News;  Sports  Corner . 

.WCAU  .. 

Million  Dollar  Movie — Guilt 

of  Janet  Ames . 

WCAU  ., 

People  Are  Funny. . . 

WRCV 

.......22,8 

Jackie  Gleason . . 

.WCAU  ., 

World’s  Best  Movies . . . . . 

WFIL  ... 

Sports  Final.. . 

.WCAU  ., 

Million  Dollar  Movie . . 

.WCAU  ., 

.  6.5 

World’s  Best  Movies . 

WFIL 

.  4.7 

Line-Up  . . . 

.KPIX  ... 

Studio  57 . . . . 

.KPIX  ... 

Combat  Sergeant. . .  KPIX .  4.2 


Bugs  Bunny  . ; . KRON 

Air  Power . KGO  .. 

Movie  Time— Man  With  My 
Face  . KRON 

Fabulous  Features — 

Paradine  Case . KPIX  . 

Jack  Benny. . . .  KPIX  . 


Welk’s  Top  Tunes,..'. . KGO . 19.8 

Cinema  Showplace . .....KRON  . 3.6 

News— John  Daly . KGO .  3.9 


This  Is  Your  Life . KRON  . 26.3 

Cinema  Showplace — Truck 
Busters  . KRON  .  5.9 


Aluminum  Hour . . . .  KRON  . 16.9 

Cinema  Showplace . KRON  .  8.2 


People  Are  Funny . KRON  . 40.7 

Perry  Como . KRON  ....... .31.7 


Lilli  Palmer  Presents . KPIX  .  2.5 

Jubilee  Movie  No.  1 . KPIX  .  2.3 


Sunday  Supplement . KRON .  2.7 

Guardsmen  Christmas  ■ 

Parade  . KPIX  .  2.6 

Meet  the  Press-. . KRON  .  8.0 


Big  Movie — I’ll  Be  Seeing 
You . 


tfeditenday,  January  16*  1957 


ROSEMARY  CLOONEY 

Show 

Biggest  hit  in  syndication.  No.  1  national  rat¬ 
ing  right  from  the  start!  Musical  variety  with 
America’s  singing  sensation  and  top-of-th§- 
top  guest  stars.  39  half  hours 


Western  features  Starring 

ROY  ROGERS 

Strip  it  together  with  Western  Features  star¬ 
ring  Gene  Autry  for  TV's  most  profitable  hour 
strip  50%  cHults  every  time! 

67  hour-long  featur.es 
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HEART  OF  THE  CITY 

Captures  all  the  thrills  and  drama  of  Big 
Town,  U.  5  A.,  plus  consistently  solid  ratings 
throughout  the  country.  Pat  McVey  and  Jane.. 
Nigh  ,star.  91  half  hours 


Thomas  Mitchell 


MAYOR  OF  THE  TOWN 

The  most  famous  radio  dramatic  serial  con¬ 
tinues  its  fabulous  success  on  television !  Huge 
ready-made  audience  assures  maximum  im¬ 
pact  in  your  market.  39  half  hours  . 


Jannaty  16,  1957 


Mark  Stevens 

HEADLINE 


Motk  Stevens  portrays  crusading  editor,  Steve 
Wilson  in  this  gripping  senes  that  played  the' 
network  as  "Big  Town  39  half  hours 
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PLAYHOUSE  “15” 

Unique  quarter-hour  dramas  that  harvest  big 
rewards  at  half  The  price!  The  surprise  end¬ 
ings  pack  a  terrific  wallop  and  so  will  your 


sales  campaign! 
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/8  quarter  hours 


BIFF  BAKER,  U.S.A. 

Overseas  intrigue  and  suspense  in  tune  with 
today's  headlines  Alan  Hale,  Jr.  and  Randy 
Stuart  play  the  adventurous  young  couple.  A 
fine  all-family  attraction  26  half  hours 
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NEW  TO  TELEVISION! 

No*  1  in  the  big  1957  parade  of  new  MCA  releases  for  local  &  regional  advertisers . 


Insure  your  sales  success  in  1957  with  this  great  new  TV  film  program; 

Write,  wire,  phone  your  MCA  TV  Film  Syndication  representative  today! 

The  Call  Letters  of  Show  Business 

tv 

590  MADISON  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK  22,  N.  Y,  (Plaza  9-7300KAND  MINCIFAl  CITIES  EVERYWHERE 


TV-FILMS 
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FEATURES  KEEP  ’EM  UP  LATE 
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s  JWb  for  Seven  Pilots; 

Few  of  Inn  to  NTAFiim  Web 


Hollywood,  Jan.  15. 

Seven  new  half-hour  pilots  are 
skedded  by  TCF-TV  Productions 
over  the  ndxt  three  months,  budg¬ 
eted  at  a  total  of  $300,000,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Irving  Asher,  production 
topper  of  the  20tb-Fox  subsid. 
Asher  is  just  back  from  N.  Y.  con¬ 
fabs  with  Spyros  'Skouras,  20th 
prexy,  and  Oliver  Unger;  exec  v.p. 
of  National  Telefilm  Associates,  in 
which  20th  recently  bought' a  50% 
interest. 

Four  of  new  pilots  are  for  the 
NTA  film  net,  and  the  other  three 
to  be  made  available  to  sponsors 
for  net  airing.  Currently,  TCF  is 
turning  out  CBS-TV  “20th-Fox 
Hour”  and  ABC-TV  “Broken  Ar¬ 
row,”  and  resuming  shooting  on 
“My  Friend  Flicka.” 

In  the  new  production,  three  of 
pilots  will  be  episodic  adaptation 
of  „20th-Fox  features— “How  '  to 
Many  a  Millionaire,”  “Mother  Is  a 
Freshman,”  and  “Mr,  'Belvedere.” 
One,  of  NTA  pilots  will' be  “Any¬ 
thing  lnc.”to  be  produced  by  Ben 
Feiner, 

Asher  and  Michel  Kraike,  admin¬ 
istrative  exec  of  TCF,  will  have 
complete  charge  of  the  seven  hew 
series  and  are  screening,  jpther 
properties  to  round  out  the  winter 
schedule. 


Kangaroo’ TVer 

A  new  cartoon  series,  made  by 
Tempi-Toon  ^and  distributed  by 
Screen  Gems,  has  been  inked  for 
network  airing  by  CBS-TV  for 
slotting  in  its  midweek  “Captain 
Kangeroo”  show. 

The  deal,  the  first  to  be  made 
since  the  Jerry  Hyams  moveover 
from  Hygo-Unity  to  Screen  Gems 
as  syndication  head,  calls  for.  the 
delivery  to  CBS-TV  of  26  Tempi- 
Toon  cartoons,  each  running  five- 
and-a-half  minutes.  CBS-TV  will 
air  the  26  in  all  its  markets,  except 
those  in  11  Western  states,  where 
Screen  Gems  will  syndicate  the 
cartoons,  especially  made  for  tv  to 
appeal  to  children  of  pre-school 
age  up  to  the  third  grade. 

Although  the  series  ,  is  being 
made  in  color,  the  CBS  deal  calls 
for  black-and-white  telecasting. 
The  net  has  a  90-day  option  to  pick 
up  the  balance  of  the  52  episodes. 

CBS’  exclusivity  in  the  current, 
deal  prohibits  telecasting  by  com¬ 
peting  stations  in  the  same  time 
period  slotted  for  the  CBS  airing. 

Principals  in  Tempi-Toon  pro¬ 
duction  outfit  are  Leo  and  Walter 
Minskoff  and  Sam  Singer,  creator 
of  the  central  character,  Pow  Wow, 
an  Indian  boy. 

CBS  deal  was  disclosed  as  Hy¬ 
ams,  who,  with  his  associate  Bob 
Seidelman,  sold  their  Hygo-Unity 
outfit  to  Screen  Gems,  prepared  to 
hold  his  fir$t  series  of  sales  meet¬ 
ings  of  the  now  unified  Hygo- 
Unity  -  Screen  Gems  syndicated 
sales  force.  The  initial  meeting  is 
slated  later  this  month. 


ROBT.  LEVITT  NAMED 
AS  CAL  NAT  PREXY 

Robert  D.  Levitt  has  been  elect¬ 
ed  president  of  California  National 
Productions  and  also  a  director  of 
the  NBC  filmmaking  subsidiary. 
Levitt  has  been  functioning  as 
Thief  executive  of  the  operation 
with  the  title  v.p.  and  general  man¬ 
ager  since*  Oct.  23,  Alan.  Livings¬ 
ton,  now  an  NBC-TV  programming 
veep,  had  previously  been  prez  but 
the  post  was  left  vacant  when  he 
shifted  to  the  network  side. 

Levitt  joined  Cal  National’s  pre¬ 
decessor  company,  the  Kagran 
Corp.,  last  July,  after  a  stint  as  di¬ 
rector  of  national  sales  for  Screen 
Gems.  Prior  to  that,  he  was  a 
v.p.  and  director  of  Hearst  Publish¬ 
ing  and  acted  as  publisher  of  the 
American  Weekly. 


WW  Series  for  Desila 

Hollywood,  Jan.  15. 

Walter  Winchell  and  Desi  Arnaz 
have  made  a  “handshake  deal”  for 
a  Desilu  Productions  series  to  be 
narrated  by  WW  and  based  on  his 
experiences  as  a  newspaperman. 
Martin  Leeds,  Desilu  v.p.,  has  left 
for  N.  Y.  to  finalize  deal  with 
Winchell’s  attorneys. 

Series  Will  be  a  documentary 
meller,  with  fictionalized  vignettes 
of  WW’S  experiences.  Winchell  will 
appear  in  some  of  the  vidfilms. 
Pilot  will  roll  as  soon  as  the  deal  is 
signed. 


The  sports  telepix  produced  by 
the  hew  firm  of  Greenspan  &  Ham¬ 
merstein  for  Theatrical  Enterprises 
Inc.  will  be  distributed  by  Official 
Films.  Pact  on  “Golf  With  the 
Champions,”  a  series  of  39  half- 
hOur  tournament  stanzas,  marks 
the  entry  into  sports  programming 
for  both  Theatrical  Enterprises  and 
Official.  <  : 

Official  is  starting  its  national 
and  regional  sales  push  immedi¬ 
ately.  Shows  will  generally  provide 
a ,  hole-by-hole  rundown  on  golf 
tournament  play.  A  pilot  was  com¬ 
pleted  by  G&H  on  the  match  at 
Grossinger  Country  Club  between 
Mike  Souchack  and  Doug  Ford. 
Bud  Greenspan,  who  is  partnered 
with  Jim  Hammerstein,  will  narrate 
the  series  along  with  Herman  Bar¬ 
ron,  a  professional  golfer. 

Greenspan  &  Hammerstein  is 
hot  in  other  production  spheres. 
Company  recently,  contracted  with, 
RCA  Thesaurus  to  produce  50  ra¬ 
dio  programs  of  10-minutes  each 
based  on  the  record  “Greatest  Mo¬ 
ments  in  Sports,”  which  it  etched 
a  year  ago  for  Columbia  records 
and  which  is  still  in  distribution. 

'It’s  understood ,  that  G&H  is  set 
to  produce  a  record,  album  for 
RCA  Victor  called  the  “Roaring 
Twenties/’  a  documentary.  Indi¬ 
vidually,  Greenspan,  a  veteran 
sportscaster,  is  currently  on  a  lec¬ 
ture  tour,  and  in  two  weeks,  Ham¬ 
merstein  leaves  for  London  to  di¬ 
rect  the  overseas  legit  version  pf 
“Damn  Yankees,”  with  a  principal¬ 
ly  British  cast. 

"ROBINSON  CRUSOE’ 

AS  MCA  TINT  SERIES 

Hollywood,  Jan.  15. 

Sidney  Salkow  has  penned  the 
pilot  script  for  a  new  series,  to  be 
filmed  in  color  and  distribbed  by 
MCA,  entitled  “The  New  Adven¬ 
tures  of  Robinson  Crusoe.”  Shoot¬ 
ing  gets  underway  on  Bermuda  lo¬ 
cale  in  late  March  and  Dan  Q’Her- 
lihy,  who  starring,  in  a  theatrical 
film  version  of  “Crusoe”  released 
by  UA,  is  being  sought  for  the  star¬ 
ring  role.  ,  . 

SalkOw  is  currently  producing  a 
pilot  for  Desilu,  which  he  and 
Charles  Marion  created,  entitled 
“Alice.” 

AT&T  Holds  the  Phone* 

On  Nesbitt  TV  Series 

Hollywood,  Jan.  15. 

Hal  Roach  Jr.’s  “Telephone'" 
Time”  series,  hosted  by  John  Nes¬ 
bitt  and  produced  by  Jerry  Stagg, 
has.  been  renewed  by  the  American 
Telephone  and  Telegraph  Co.  for  a 
firm  52  weeks,  commencing  in 
April.  Show  will  retain  ithe  same 
half-hour  format,  but  the  telephone 
firm,  through  N.  W.  Ayer  ad  agen¬ 
cy,  is  dickering  with  CBS-TV  for 
a  later  time  slot. 

Renewal  pact,  In  which  William 
Morris  agency  repped  Roach,  pro¬ 
vides  for  39  new  stanzas  and  13 
repeats.  Per-segment  budget  auto¬ 
matically  goes  up,  with  the  re¬ 
newal. 


‘GE  Theatres’  Switch  to  All-Film 
Despite  Its  No.  I  Nielsen  Statns 


STIX  FOLLOW 
CITY  COUSINS 

Rural  America  and  the  “early-to- 
bed”  towns  will  stay  up  for  the 
“Late  Show”  of  top  theatricals,  fol¬ 
lowing  the  lead  of  their  big  city 
cousins,  according  to  latest  rating 
figures  on  Metro  product,  just  be¬ 
ginning  to  unreel  in  Omaha,  Neb., 
and  Altoona,  PA. 

In  Omaha,  Trendex  tabulated  the 
highest  rating  ever  scored  by  a 
Metro  feature,  in  any  market,  with 
WOW-TV  bitting  an  average  50.5 
from  10:30  .mm.  to  1  a.m.  with  “30 
Seconds  Oveh  Tokyo,”  its  initialer 
on  Jan.  2,  Wednesday  night.  WOW- 
TV’s  share  of  audience  was  95%, 
with  the  other  Omaha  station 
drawing  a  2#  average  for  the  time 
period.  This  is  believed  to  be  the 
highest  rating  ever  scored  any¬ 
where  at  so  late  an  hour,  and  tops 
MGM’s  previous  high  score  of  42.4 
chalked  up  by  WBBM-TV  last 
month  when  it  ran  MGM’s  “Honky 
Tonk.” 

WOW-TV,  following  through 
with  special  rating  tabulations, 
scored  the  successive  Saturday  and 
Sunday  nights. .  With  “They  Met 
ip  Bombay,”  on  Saturday  (5),  an 
average .  45.9  Trendex  was  scored 
for  the  10:45  to  1  a.m.  segment.  On 
Sunday  (6),  an  ARB  telephone  co¬ 
incidental  gave  the  station’  an  aver¬ 
age  47.4  for.  “Johnny  Eager.”  The 
feature  on  that  day  began  unreel¬ 
ing  at  10:15  p!m.  ARB,  though, 
made  “no  phone  calls  after  11  p.m. 
in  that  market. 

In  Altoona,  Pa.,  November  .ARB 
ratings  gave  “High  Barbaree”  a 
23.9  at  15  minutes  after  midnight 
and  “Her  Highness  and  the  Bell¬ 
boy”  an  18.6  at  12:45  and  a  15.1 
at  1  a.m.  These  were  slotted  on 
a  Saturday  and  Wednesday  pight 
respectively-.-  Other  nights  in  the 
week  drew  weaker  ratings,  though 
very  respectable  for  the  time  | 
period. 

In  Phoenix,  the  kickoff  of  the 
Metro  product  on  indie- KPHO-TV, 
Saturday  (5)  night  with  a  double 
feature,  topped  all  competing  Sat¬ 
urday  night  shows,  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  Lawrence  Weik  who  came 
out  two  points  ahead.  The  double 
bill  of  “David  Copperfield”  and 
“Her  Highness  and  the  Bellboy,” 
slotted  from  7  through  11  p.m., 
four  hours  of  theatricals,  sustained 
an* over-all  ARB  average  of  23.0, 
against  an  overall  ARB  average  of 
14.2  for  KTVK,  12.9.  for  KOOL, 
and  12.8  for  KVAR.  On  Sunday, 
KPHO-TV  programmed  a  “Dr.  Kil¬ 
dare”  feature,  and  knocked  outfall 
competition,  including  “$64,000 
Challenge,”  “Alcoa  Hour,”  “Annie 
Oc^jdey”  and  “Omnibus.”  The 
overall  KPHO  average  was  31.7, 
against  24.7  for  KOOL,  7.1  for 
|  KVAR  and  3.2  for  KTVK. 

WBZ-TV’s  Multiple  Use 
Of  Britannica  Library 
In  Trans-Lux  Purchase 

Boston,  Jan.  15. 

A -multiplicity  of  program  uses 
for  the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica 
film  JUbrary  is  being  planned  by 
WBZ-TV,  one  of  the  four  Westing- 
house  Broadcasting  stations,  for 
which  the  library  was  recently  pur¬ 
chased  from  Trans-Lux  Television. 

Bob  Emery,  pilot  of  the  “Big 
Brother”  children’s  show,  is  culling 
liberally  for  his  show  from  the  650 
film  shorts  in  the  library. 

WBZ  general  manager  Franklin 
A.  Tooke  also  plans  to  use  the  edu¬ 
cational  shorts  on  other  programs, 
coupling  the  Britannica  shorts  with 
the  station’s  feature'  shows,  “Holly¬ 
wood  Playhouse”  and  “Boston  Mov¬ 
ie  Time.”  Apart  from  the  feature 
Coupling,  Britannica  films  falling 
in  the  biographical  and  historical 
subject  categories  will  be  Used  on 
appropriate  anniversaries,  with 
other  pictures  on  art,  sports,  re- 
igion,  etc.,  being  concentrated  in 
particular  months  alloted  to  the 
specific  subjects.  Tooke  emphasized 
that  his  station’s  public  service 
projects  will  be  neither  separate 
nor  apart  from  its  regular  commer¬ 
cial  programming, 


Slice  ‘Cheese’  for  TV 

Hollywopd,  Jan.  15. 

Unable  to  lick  casting  problems, 
20th-Fox  may  turn  over  .  “The 
Cheese  Stands  Alone,”  a  behind- 
the-scenes  story  about  television,  to 
its  tv  subsidiary,  TCF-TV,  for  pro¬ 
duction  as  a  20th-Fox  Hour  vidfilm. 
Property  was  originally  assigned  tc 
Herbert  Bayard  Swope  Jr.  for  pro¬ 
duction,  but  an  effort  to  land 
Jackie  Gleason  for  the  leading  role 
failed,  and  following  other  casting 
problems  studio  decided  it  would 
be  best  to  transfer  vehicle  to  the 
tv  subsid. 

Ben  Feiner  Jr.  will  probably  pro¬ 
duce  the  story.  Both  he  and  TCF 
production  chief  Irving  Asher  have 
read  the  yarn  and  expressed  inter¬ 
est  in  it  as  a  tvehicle.  Original 
story  is  by  Michael  Drury,  and 
Richard  Carr  wrote  the  screenplay. 


5  New  Series  On 
Four  Star  Agenda 

,  .  Hollywood,  Jan.  15. 

Five  new  vidpix  series  will  be 
launched  by  Four  Star  Films  Inc,, 
it  was  disclosed  after .  the  first 
meeting  of  production  toppers  and 
execs  this  year,  held  yesterday 
( 14>.  It’s  understood  that  Four 
Star  ,  plans  to  spend  between  $35,- 
000  and  $40,000  on  each  pilot  film 
for  the  projected  series.  Also  dis¬ 
cussed  was  a  summer  replacement 
show,  to  be  sponsored  by  General 
Fopds.  . 

Attending  were  prexy  William 
Cruikshank,  v.p.  Jack  Ray  el,  pro¬ 
duction  topper  Frank  Baur,  as  well' 
as  star-partners  Charles  Boy.er,. 
David  Niven  and  Dick  Powell.  Also 
on  hand  was  Tom  McDermott,  rep¬ 
ping  Benton  &  Bowles  ad  agency. 

Meanwhile,  author  S.  J.  Perel- 
man  planed  in  this  weekend  to 
confab  with  Niven  on  a  special 
series  to  star  the  actor.  Perelman 
is  creating  a  new  teleseries  to 
employ  foreign  locales.  Incident¬ 
ally,  Pereiman  has  .scripting  credit 
for  Michael  Todd’s  “Around  the 
World  in  80  Days,”  which  also  top- 
lined  Niven. 

MENKIN  TO  ZIV  AS 
WRITER-PRODUCER 

Larry  Menkin,  tv  writer-producer 
and  former  programming  chief  of 
DuMont  and  WOR-TV,  N.  Y.,  has 
joined  Ziv  as  an  associate  writer- 
producer,  adding  to  the  roster  of 
production  talent  recently  inked 
by  Ziv. 

Menkin’s  first  telefilm  assign¬ 
ment  will  be  with  producer  Leon 
Benson’s  “West  Point”  unit,  where 
he  will  script  several  of  the  up¬ 
coming  episodes.  Other  producers 
and  directors  recently  joining  Ziv 
include  Walter  Goetz,  William  Cas¬ 
tle,  Matthew  Rapf  and  Jim  Shel¬ 
don. 


Woolery’s575G  Gross 

Hollywood,  Jan.  15.  .. 

Playhouse  Pictures,  local  tele¬ 
blurb  outfit,  registered  a  $575,000 
gross  billing  for  1956,  according  to 
prexy  Adrian  D.  Woolery,  repre¬ 
senting  a  275%  hike  over  1955  pro¬ 
duction  figures. 

In  his  annual  report,  Woolery  re¬ 
ported  232  animated  vidplugs 
made  by  Playhouse  during  the  past 
year,  in  270  working  days.  Firm 
lost  only  two  days  because  of  the 
$25,000  fire  which  damaged  studios 
last  March. 


Schubert  Expands 

Distributor  Bernard  L.  Schubert 
has  established  sales  offices  in  Chi¬ 
cago  and  San  Francisco.  John 
Nilson  will  head  the  Chi  office, 
with  Charles  Morin  doing  like  serv¬ 
ice  in  Frisco, 


General  Electric  Theatre,” 
which  pioneered  a  new  pattern  a 
couple  of  seasons  back  when  it 
bowed  with  a  mixed  live  and  film 
season’s  schedule,  has  abandoned 
all-live  telecasting  completely  and 
switched  entirely  to  film.  This  in 
spite  of  the  pattern’s  solid  pay-off 
— ‘ "GE  Theatre”  ran  No.  2  in  the 
latest  Nielsens. 

Segment  dropped  all  live  shows 
asf  of  Jan.  1  and  will  complete  this 
season  entirely  on  film.  Next  sea¬ 
son’s  show  will  comprise  only  cel¬ 
luloid.  Plan  at  present  is  to  do  17 
summer  film  repeats  instead  of  the 
standard  13,  and  if  this  meets  with 
success  the  lineup  for  next  season 
will  be  35  new  films  and  17  repeats, 
all  produced  on  the  Coast,  by 
MCA’s  Revue  Productions  with  Bill 
Frye  producing. 

Reason  for  the  dropping  6f  a 
highly  successful  formula  is  sig¬ 
nificant  in  terms  of  the  ever-in¬ 
creasing  movement  to  film  on  tele¬ 
vision.  According  to  Charles  New¬ 
ton,  BBD&O  supervisor  on.  the 
show,. it’s  a  fourfold  reason,  name¬ 
ly; 

1.  It’s  becoming  increasingly  dif¬ 
ficult  to  secure,  name  talent — the 
basic  premise  of  the  GE  show  is 
its  marquee  values— for  live  tele¬ 
casts.  That’s  not.  only  in  terms  of 
price,  but  because  film  stars  are  of¬ 
ten  unwilling  to  work  on  live  tv 
because  of  training  (or  lack  of  it), 
availability,  and  other  reasons  run¬ 
ning  the  gamut  from  “how  will  I 
look”  for  the  middle-aged  stars  to 
wanting  some  ownership  of  cellu¬ 
loid  for  the  security-minded  ones. 

2,  Because  of  this  difficulty  in 
securing  top  name  talent  for  the 
live  shows,  those  live  segments 
have  shown  a  discernible  if  not 
drastic  dip  in  ratings  as  compared 
with  the  Him  segments*. 

•  3.  Use  of  film,  shot  'Starting  in 

June  and  well  in  advance  of :  the 
new  season,  give's  the  show  a  back¬ 
log  and  enables  it  to  plan  its  pro¬ 
gram  schedule  more  intelligently 
and  realistically,  '  For  example, 
two  westerns  wouldn’t  be  inadvert¬ 
ently  placed  back-to-back,  or  two 
women’s  stories  .  wouldn’t  run ,  on 
Consecutive  weeks,  thus  avoiding 
the  impression  among  audience  of 
any  .particular  pattern  or  mold  in 
its  week-to-week  continuity. 

4.  Most  delicate  but  still  sig¬ 
nificant  is  tKe  added  control  lent 
by  the  use  of  film.  GE  is  sponsor¬ 
ing  the  show  as  a  .public  relations 
entry — “it’s  not  trying  to  sell  prod¬ 
ucts  but  sell  its  good  name  to  ’the 
public” — and  any  embarrassing- oc¬ 
currences  can  ruin  the  entire  GE 
campaign.  A  couple  of  live  shows 
have  had  some  slips,  slips  which 
could  have  been  avoided  by  editing 
or  even  reshooting  on  film.  GE 
prefers  to  play  it  safe,  but  par¬ 
ticularly  because  of  the  institution- 
continued  on  page  44) 


P&G  to  Strip ’Em 
In  South  America 

Procter  &  Gamble,  on  the  basis 
of  a  test  run  in  Mexico  City,  is  ex¬ 
porting  the  daytime  stripping  tele¬ 
film  technique,  to  South  America. 

P&G-  has  ordered  for  early 
spring  start  a  “strip”  of  five  half- 
hour  Ziv  telefilms,  with  Spanish 
soundtracks,  to  be  slotted  in  Carac¬ 
as  and  Maracaibo,  the  two  leading 
tv  markets  in  Venezuela.  Virtu¬ 
ally  the  same  lineup  of  shows  will 
be  used  in  the  Venezuelan  deal  as 
in  Mexico  City — “Favorite  Story,” 
“Man  Called  X,”  “The  Unexpect¬ 
ed,”  “Boston  Blackie,”  and  “Yes¬ 
terday’s  Newsreel.”  In  the  Vene¬ 
zuelan  “Favorite  Story”  airings, 
P&G  will  share  sponsorship  with 
Corning  Glass.  Also  in  Venezuela, 
General  Motors  signed  with  Ziv 
for  a  second-year  cycle  of  “Mr. 
District  Attorney.” 

In  Cuba,  the  CMQ-TV  network 
signed  a  Ziv  package  deal  involv¬ 
ing  “Dr.  Christian,”  “Man  Called 
X,”  and  “Science  Fiction.” 
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From  the  Production  Centres 


:  Continued  from  pane  28  ; 


for  their  "moment  of  decision."  .  ...  Bob  Hawk,  first  m  the  air  with 
$64  Question  way  back  when,  is  itching  to  get  back  and  talking  a  radio 
idea  with  NBC’s  Karel  Pearson  .  . .  Bob  McLaughlin  had  it  in  Hawaii 
and  is  back  on  the  mainland  to  keep  those  records  whirling  .  .  .  An¬ 
other  returnee  from  the  islands  is  Mjchel  KraUce,  second  in  command 
at  TCF  television  productions,  who  found  that  103  tv  sets  have  been 
installed  in  the  130,000  homes  .  .  .  NBC  temporarily  discontinued  its 
junior  writer  development  plan  but  Frank  Cleaver,  general  program 
exec  hopes  to  place  them  with  writing  staffs  of  NBC  shows  .  .  .  NBC  s 
western  division  boss,  John  K.  West,  is  hopeful  of  a  March  15  comple" 
tion  date  for  the  tv  net’s  new  office  building  in  Burbank.  Prexy  Robert 
Sarnoff  is  due  out  a  week  later  to  make  an  address  to  the  Rotary  Club. 
Steve  Allen  show  may  come  out  for  the  dedication  ceremonies  ... 
Von  Dexter,  who  has  batoned  the  orchestra  on  This  Is  Your  Life  since 
its  inception,  named  music  director  for  NBC’s  western  division.  Berth 
was  vacated  several  months  ago  by  Robert  Armbruster. 

I IV  CHICAGO  .  .  * 

Don  Roberts,  formerly  ABC  Radio’s  central  division  chief,  has  set  up 
a  station  rep  from  here  specializing  in  midwest  outlets  . .  .  Les  Wemrott 
is  bowing  out  as  exec  veepee  in  charge  of  sales  and  programming  Feb. 
1  at  Kling  Film  Productions  .  .  .  Bob  Kubicek,  ex-TV  Guide’s  Chi  sales 
manager,  joined  Zenith  Radio’s  hearing  aid  division  as  field  sales  man¬ 
ager  Flock  of  Westinghouse  Broadcasting  exes,  headed  by  prexy 
Don  McGannon,  in  last  week  for  a  round  of  get-acquainted  sessions 
with  local  agencies  and  advertisers  as  the  new  owners  of  WIND.  Ralph 
Atlass  continues  as  the  indie’s  general  manager  and  John  Carey  as  its 
commercial  manager.  Only  change  under  the  new  ownership  has  Jim 
Dale  in  as  program  director  vice  Les  Atlass  Jr.  .  .  .  Studs  Terkel 
gabbing  the  radio-tv  blurbs  for  Gottfried  Motors,  via  the  Kuttner 
&  Kuttner  agency  .  .  .  Paul  Rosenau,  formerly  with  the  Jim  Handy 
organization  in  Detroit,  new  account  exec  at  Kling  Films  .  .  .  Paul 
Malloy,  after  a  stint  on  the  Sun-Times  city  desk,  has  taken  over  as 

the  tabloid’s  radio-tv  editor  .  G.  W.  (Johnny!  Johnstone,  NAM’s 

radio-tv-film  public  relations  topper,  here  last  weekend  for  meetings 
and  taping  sessions  .  .  .  John  Klemek  new  sales  development  manager 
at  WLS  and  Perry  Hamilton  has  shifted  from  sales  promotion  assistant 
to  manager  of  promotion  and  publicity. 

IN  DENVER  ... 

Collin  W.  Lowder  resigned  as  general  manager  KIMN,  succeeded  by 
George  B.  Morgan,  assistant.  Lowder  conferring  with  Intermountain 
Network  officials  in  Salt  Lake  City  regarding  another  assignment  .  .  . 
Gus  Swanson,  formerly  with  KFEL,  out  of  business  as  public  relations 
for  Denver  Stockyards,  returns  to  *be  agricultural  director  at  KV.OD,. 
doing  "Town  and  Country’’  early  mornings  .  .  .  Promotions  at  KOA-TV 
include  boosting  of  Heyward  Siddons’  as  television  program  manager; 
Si  Palmer  becomes  production  supervisor,  and  Bob  Murphy  is  now 
night  operations  supervisor . .. .  Thomas  L.  Young,  recently  with  KOLN- 
TV,  Lincoln,  Neb:,  now  commercial  manager  in  charge  of  sales  at 
KBTV  .  .  .  Van  Haaften,  KOM-TV  program  manager,  made  manager  of 
a  Casper,  Wyo.,  television  station  set  to  open  soon. 

IN  CLEVELAND  .  j  . 

Ted  Lawrence  named  WSRS  director  news  and  publicity  .  .  .  Charles 
Hemann,  ex-NBC  news,  named  area  Westinghouse  public  relations 
director  . .  .  John  F.  Patt,  who  has  been  serving  as  consultant  to  WGAR 
since  the  station’s  sale  to  Nationwide  Insurance  Co.,  has  resigned  to 
devbte  lull  time  to  his  duties  as  WJR  president.  Patt  had  been  con¬ 
nected  With  WGAR  for  26  years  .  .  .  Charles  A.  Dunbar  is  stepping  out 
as  WES®  sales  manager  to  become  president  of  KVOR  .  .  .  Bob  Rob¬ 
ertson  assigned  as'  WGAR  director  of  publicity  and  promotion  for  a  Los 
Angela  position ,  .  .  Paul  Orgill  pacted  for  KYW-TV  11:20  p.m.  Mon,- 
Fri.  film  berth  . .  KYW  News  Director  Sanford  Morkey  skedded  to  do 
presidential  inaugural  for  Westinghouse  stations  .  .  J.  B.  Epperson 
elected  vice  president  engineering  for  Scripps-Howard,  with  WEWS 
announcing  elevation  of  Don  Perris,  assistant  to  general  manager;  Peter 
Hlinka,  Ohio  advertising  sales  manager;  Ernest  Sindelar,  director  of 
operations,  in  charge  of  production,  Janies  Kirkey;  engineering,  Garth 
Coleman  and  James  Bloyd,  program  supervision,  Earl  W.  Keyes. 

IN  PHILADELPHIA  .  .  . 

Don  Ddrgin,  veepee  in  charge  of  the  ABC  Radio  Networks  addressed 
the  Television  and  Radio  Advertising  Club  on  "Radio  is.  a  Steal’’  (14) 
at  luncheon  in  the  Barclay  .  .  .  Bill  Bransome,  WCAU  star,  preemed 
half-hour  across-the-board  disk  session  (7)  .  .  Sponsor  renewed  52- 

week  contract  for  Taylor  Grant’s  11  p.m.  Sunday  newscast  on  WRCV- 
TV  . . .  Jack  O’Reilly,  WPEN  morning  personality,  named  advance  gifts 
chairman  of  the  Bucks  County  March  of  Dimes  .  .  .  David- Kaigler, 
former  general  manager  of  WPFH,  now  ad  agency  veepee  and  account 
exec.  .  .  .  Florence  M.  Parlse,  WF1L-TV  merchandise  manager,  ankles 
to  Coast  to  join  CBS-TV  .  .  .  WCAU-TV  gives  press  luncheon  today  for 
Jack  Benny  in  town  as  soloist  with  Philadelphia  Orchestra  in  Israel 
Philharmonic  Benefit  (17)  . .  .  Bob  Collier’s,  "Fels  Tamily  Man,’’  which 
debuted  on  WGBI-TV  (14),  becomes  first  WCAU-TV  origination  to  be 
channeled  into  the  Scranton-Wilkes  Barre  area. 

IN  MINNEAPOLIS  s  .  . 

James  E.  Blake  and  Byron  E.  Anderson  named  KSTP  national  tv  and 
'  radio  sales  managers,  respectively.  Former  has  been  with  local  NBC 
outlet  three  years  and  became  assistant  national  tv  sales  manager  in 
1954.  Anderson  joined  the  station  in  1953  as  radio  account  executive 
and  became  assistant  radio  sales  manager  a  year  later  .  .  .  WCCO  Radio 
reports  receipt  of  four  fan  letters  from  New  Zealand  listeners  .  .  . 
WCCO’s  Cedric  Adams  honored  at  a  civic  dinner  for  his  airline  serv¬ 
ices  for  retarded  children  .  .  .  FCC  approved  a  new  daytime  radio  sta¬ 
tion  for  Pine  City,  Minn.,  to  be  operated  by  the  Pine  County  Broad¬ 
casting  Co.  .  .-  .  Henry  Busse  Jr.,  KYSM,  Mankato,  Minn.,  disk  jockey, 
winner  of  Playboy’s  national  contest  to  predict  winners  in  the  jazz 
popularity  poll.  For  a  prize  he  had  the  company  of  noted  model  Jane 
Pilgrim  for  two  days  .  .  .  Arle  Haeberle,  ace  WCCO-TV  feminine  per¬ 
sonality,  to  address  B'nai  B'ritli  fraternal  organization  here  on  "Russia 
From  a  Woman’s  Viewpoint/’  based  on  her  recent  visit  to  the  Com¬ 
munist  country. 

IN  SAN  FRANCISCO  .  .  . 

KPIX  program  boss  Bill  Dempsey  says  the  Westinghouse  station  has 
taken  over  news  production  in  an  effort  to  find  a  format  which  will 
equal  radio  news’  timeliness.  “We  want  the  viewer  to  think  he'll  get 
the  news  promptly,"  says  Dempsey,  "so  that  he  doesn’t  have  to  switch 
stations  at  all."  He  adds  that  the  move  has  cost  KPIX  money,  but 
hopes  CBS  outlet  will  recoup  by  selling  another  news  show  in  addition 
to  the  current  Shell  News  . . .  Milton  Stern  Jr.,  lawyer  for  the  dissident 
minority  stockholders  in  longhair  KEAR  (now  pops  KO^Y),  returned 
from  Washington  with  report  that  the  FCC  would  hear  his  group’s 
protest  over  transfer  of  the  10,000-watter  to  David  Segal  on  Jan.  31  . . , 
Educational  KQED  returned  to  Frisco  screens  after  a  three-week  hiatus 
for  transmitter  shift,  hopes  for  coverage  of  600,000  sets  now  . . .  KPOO, 
new  Oakland  rhythm-and-blues  .outlet,  looks  for  a  February  bow  .  .  . 


THE  BILL  GOODWIN  SHOW 
With  Roberta  Linn,  Dave  Ketchjifn, 

Ernie -Relice  and  Hi-Fi’s,  George 

Gobel,  guest  . 

Producer-Director:  Howard  Blake 
Writers;  Blake,  Glenn  Wheaton, 

David  Gregory,  Fred  Fox 
55  Mins.,  Mon.-thru-Frf.,  1:05  p.m. 
PARTICIPATION 
NBC  Radio,  from  Hollywood 

Some  good  pruning  of  the  chat¬ 
ter  and  sharper  writing  would  im¬ 
prove  this  "live"  .variety  show,  em¬ 
ceed  by  seasoned  Bill  Goodwin. 
•On  preem  show  (14),  a  good  deal  of 
the  cliater  was  limp  and  forced,  as 
were  the  situations  built. 

The  regular  talent  showcased, 
vocalist  Roberta  Linn  and  the  Hi- 
Fi’s,  performed  in  real  pro  style, 
getting  the  most  out.  of  the  pop 
tunes.  Comedian  David  Ketchum 
suffered  from  the  Jack  of  yock- 
provoking  material.  .  The  show  was 
given  a  strong  assist  by  guestar 
George  Gobe.I,  indicating  Good¬ 
win’s  potential  with  the  laugh 
meter  when  he  hits  the  right 
groove. 

Slotted  early  afternoon,  prior  to 
NBC’s  soaper-drama  two  hour  pro¬ 
gramming  block,  the  show  attempts 
to  retain  a  folksy-sudsy  touch. 
Goodwin  gabbed  with  his  regulars, 
talking*  about  topics  ranging  from 
how  they  spent  the  weekend  to 
their  views  on  overpopulation. 
This  proved  to  be  the  weakest  por¬ 
tion  of  the  show.  He  also  got  the 
audience  in  on  the  "overpopula¬ 
tion"  bit  to  good  participation  ef¬ 
fect. 

Vocalist  Robert  Linn  showed 
good  form  with  "Tender  Lover" 
and  "World  on  A  String."  Ernie 
Felice  and  his  Hi-Fi’s,  four  sing¬ 
ing  musicians,  also  lent  a  nice  as¬ 
sist  With  "Jealous  Lover"  and 
"Friendly  Persuasion."  With  four 
writers  on  the  staff,  the  pencils 
should  be  sharpened  for  brighten¬ 
ing  up  the  gab;  it  wotild  impriive 
the  show.  Horo. 


CBS  Foundation,  acting  in  behalf  of  CBS  Inc.,  has  set  up  eight  an¬ 
nual  fellowships  for  promising  persons  working  in  radio-tv  news  and 
public  affairs  to  study  at  Columbia  U.  Awards  will  run  about  $8,000 
each  annually,  covering  tuition,  transportation  and  maintenance,  and 
start  in  the  tall  of  1957,  with  applications  closing  March  1.  Fellow¬ 
ships  are  offered  to  staffers,  in  CBS  news  and  public^affairs  and  those 
of  the  *11  CBS-owned  stations,  to  staffers  of  all  CBS  affiliate  sfations,  to 
staffers  of  non-commercial  educational  stations  and  to  college  teachers 
of  radio-tv  news-pubaffairs  courses.  Judges  are  Lewis  W.  Douglas,  ex- 
Ambassador  to  Britain;  Joseph  E.  Johnson;  prez  of  the  Carnegie  En¬ 
dowment  for  International  Peace;. Bryon  Price,  former  AP  exec  news 
editor  and  UN  assistant  secretary-general;  Dr.  Jacques  Barzun  and  Dr. 

I,  John  A.  Krout,  both  of  Columbia;  and  Sig  Mickelson  and  Edward  R. 
Murrow  of  CBS. 


LOUIS  SOBOL  SHOW 
Producer:  John  Irving  Fields 
Director:  Drex  Hines 
25  Mins.;  Mon.-thru-Frl.,  9:30  pjn. 
ABC,  from  N.  Y.  (transcribed) 

Syndicated  newspaper  columnist 
Louis  Sobol  began  a  cross-the- 
board  interview  stint  for  the  ABC 
radio  net  last  Monday  (14).  Prin¬ 
cipally,  the  show  Is  a  springboard 
for  some  memprabilla’  and  anec¬ 
dotes  concerning  guesting  celebs, 
with  Sobol  tossing  in  the  cues.  For 
the  opener,  Ethel  Merman  and 
Jimmy  Durante  were  on  hand  for 
a  generally  colorful  and  interest¬ 
ing  gab  session. 

The  Merman-Durante  combina¬ 
tion  constituted  a  good  pairing 
since  both  worked  together  years 
ago  when  Miss  Merman  was  first 
breaking  into  the  business  and 
later  when  she  hit  the  musiqomedy 
bigtime.  A  number  of  the  situa¬ 
tions  commented  on  hinged  on  the 
duo’s  past  associatioiis^with  Sobol 
occasionally  switching  the  line  of 


Inside  Stuff-Rad»-TV 

Writers  Guild  of  America  East  has  begun  its  first  formal  drive  to  or¬ 
ganize  new  members  since  its  formation  a  few  years  hack,  -  Last  night 
(Tues.)  the  union  held  ah  organizational  meeting  for  approximately  600 
writers  throughout  the  country  who  specialize  in  industrial  and  public 
relations  films. 

Meeting,*  held  in  New  York,  was  directed  by  WGAE’s  factual  film 
writer  committee.  Purpose  was  to  lay  the  groundwork  for  a  negotiat¬ 
ing  committee  to  represent  industrial  scribes  in  New  York,  Los  Angeles, 
Chicago  and  Dallas.  John  Duff  Stradley  is  chairman  of  the  factual 
film  committee. 


A  Lancaster,  Pa.  couple — Mr.  &  Mrs.  Bortzfield — left  last  week  on  a 
"dream  trip”  around  the  world  via  KLM — the  big  payoff  as  winning 
contestants  on  "The  Big  Payoff.”  It  was  simply  for  guessing  within 
$5  the  correct  amount  ($1,510,280)  of  the  value  of  merchandise  and 
prizes  awarded  on  the  CBS-TV  show  since  its  debut  in  *51.  Royal 
Dutch  Airlines  safari  takes  them  to  Amsterdam,  London,  Madrid,  Paris, 
Stuttgart,  Frankfort,  Geneva,  Rome,  Karachi,  Bangkok,  Sydney,  San 
Francisco  and  Los  Angeles. 


The  international  division  of  Pulse  has  expanded  its  television  and 
radio  rating  service  in  England  and  Canada,  and  has  begun  radio  Pulse 
ratings  in  Mexico. 

In  England,  where  TelePulse,  Ltd.,  has  rendered  reports  in  London 
and  Birmingham,  the  additional  report  will  cover  the  Manchester  area 
where  the  new  Independent  TV  Authority  station  commenced  opera¬ 
tion.  In  Canada,  where  Montreal  viewing  has  been  surveyed  thrice 
yearly,  the  added  TelePulse  service  will  report  on  televiewing  in 
Toronto  television  homes.  The  Toronto  report,  currently  in  progress, 
will  take  in  American  as  well  as.  Canadian  tv  stations  with  audiences 
in  the  Toronto  market.  ' 

In  Mexico,  where  Pulse  is  commencing  operations,  the  survey  will 
report  on  listeners  to  radio  stations  in  Matamoras  and  Reynosa,  op¬ 
posite  Brownsville,  Tex. 


NBC-TV  has  changed  the  call  letters  of  its  newly-acquired  UHF’er  in 
West  Hartford,  Conn.,  from  WKNB-TV  to  WNBC.  New  call  letters  are 
those  used  by  the  network’s  N.Y.  flagship  for  several  years  until  it  was 
renamed  WRCA-TV. 

Change  in  call  letters  was  made  Monday  (14)  in  a  special  20-minute 
telecast  on  WRCA-TV  and  WNBC  by  Tex  &  Jinx  McCrary,  followed  by 
a  10-minute  local-only  telecast  in  West  Hartford  with  a  presentation  by 
o&o  veep  Tom  McFadden  and  WNBC  general  manager  Peter  B.  Kenney. 

To  begin  its  30th  year  of  broadcasting,  WOV,  New  York  Italo-Negro 
audience  independent,  Has  started  a  two-fold  construction  program. 
Station  is  expanding  New  York  office  space,  and  a  new  low  10  kw 
transmitter  is  being  installed  in  its  Carlstadt,  N.J.,  transmitter  building. 

New  transmitter  will  replace  1,500  feet  of  space  for  two  studios,  a 
news  room,  plus  a  record  library  and  other  accommodations,  including 
sales  and  executive  offices  and  room  for  an  accounting  staff.  Main 
offices,  both  sales  and  executive  will  remain  in  New  York  in  the  new 
WOV  office,  but  establishment  of  Jersey  biz  offices  is  aimed  at  getting 
a  larger  hunk  of  the  Negro  audience  in  the  northern  section  of  the  state. 


chatter  to  certain  aspects  of  their 
individual  careers. 

In  a  gossipy  vein,  Sobol  tried  to 
pin  down  Durante  on  the  date  of 
his  contemplated  marriage  to 
Margie  Little,  but  failed  to  get  a 
definite  answer.  The  chatter  also 
touched  on  such  statistics  as  the 
number  of  nitery  dates  played  by 
Durante  each  year  and  the  total 


CBS  Radio’s  Jules  Dundeg  in  town,  conferring  with  KCBS  boss  ITenry 
Untermeyer — and  stlrriiig  rumors  of  a  shakeup  at  KCBS  .  .  .  John  Daly 
whisked  through  ABC’s  o-and-o  KGO  in  Frisco  just  three  days  before 
ABC  veep  John  Mitchell  arrived  on  scene  to  supplant  James  Connolly. 

IN  PITTSBURGH  .  . 

Ralph  Wiethom’s  ulcer  acting  up  and  WJAS  announcer  is  in  the  St. 
St.  Clair  Memorial  Hospital  .  .  .  Barbara  Schmidt,  of.  WWSW  contin¬ 
uity  department,  engaged  to  Jerry  Scheib,  local  industrial  engineer 
working  In  Canton,  O.  .  .  .  Jay  Michael,  WCAE  dj,  has  moved  his  fam- 
•hily  Into  a  brand  new  home  in  Upper  St.  Clair  Township  .  .  .  Byron 
Dowty,  former  program  director  of  KDKA-TV  now  with  KFMB-TV  in 
San  Diego  in  a  similar  capacity,  had  his  leg  badly  shattered  in  an  auto¬ 
mobile  accident  out  there  . . .  Johnny  Davis,  veteran.  WWSW  announcer 
who  resigned  recently,  broke  his  shoulder  In  a  fall .  * .  Tony  Ortale,  of 
WAMO,  celebrating  19th  year  in  radio  this  month 

in  boston  ... 

RKO  promoting  "Bundles  of  Joy,"  current  at  Keith  Memorial,  on 
WNAC-TV  .  .  .  Franklin  A;  Tooke,  gen.  mgr.  WBZ-TV,  back  from  trip 
to  Philadelphia,  hosting  press  luncheon  for  Dinah  Shore  Tuesday  (1>>) 
in  for  $100  plate  March  of  Dimes  dinner  .  .  .  WEEI’s  live  show,  with 
Jerry  Howard  "Slim  Pickins"  from  the  Rickshaw  nightly  has  .exited  .  ; . 
Harry  Foster,  formerly  sales  mgr.  WCAE,  Pittsburgh  and  gen.  mgr. 
WFPG,  Atlantic  City,  named  sales  promosh  mgr.  WBMS  by.  Norman 
Furman,  gen.  mgr.,  this  frame  .  .  .  Warren  J.  Stevens,  appointed  chief 
engineer  at  WEEI  .  .  .  Louise  Morgan,  "Dear  Homemaker  Show" 
WNAC-TV,  and  Duncan  MacDonald,  "Yankee  Horn?  And  Food  Show," : 
WNAC  Radio,  back  from  Manhattan  where  ,  they  attended  spring  and 
summer  showing  N.  Y.  dress  institute  .  ,  ,  Sally  Rickey  joined  WNAC*- 
TV  film  department  this  frame 

IN  DETROIT  ... 

Herschell  Hart,  The  Detroit  News’  tv  editor,  celebrated  his  25th  year 
as  a  radio-tv  columnist  by  appearing  on  WWJ-TV’s  "Hollywood  Story", 
and  being  interviewed  by  Todd  Purse  . . .  Edgar  Bergen  and  staff  mem¬ 
bers  of  CBS-TV’s  "Do  You  Trust  Your  Wife?"  are  interviewing  Detroit¬ 
ers  this  week  for  appearances  on  the  show.  Bergen  will  entertain 
polio  patients,  appear  on  Chuck  Bergeson’s  "Ladies  Day"  show- on 
WJBK-TV,  be  feted  by  March  of  Dimes  at  luncheon  and  play  host  at 
a  cocktail  party  for  press  and  radio-tv  reps  . . .  Two  new  quiz  programs 
on  tap— "Ask  the  Camera"  at  WWJ-TV,  with  Detroiters  submitting 
questions  in  exchange  for  prizes— and  "U.S.A.  Quiz"  on  WXYZ-TV 
with  George  Hunter  and  Gloria  Goode  hosting  show  sponsored  by  Gris¬ 
som  brothers,  local  auto  dealers  * 


number  of  Broadway  shows  in 
which  Miss  Merman  has  appeared. 

Giving  the  show  a  major  lift, 
however,  was  the  platfng  of 
snatches  from  some  records  made 
by  the  two  guests  and  the  full  spin 
given  the  old  Durante-Merman 
platter  of  "You  Say  the  Nicest 
Things."  Sobol  noted  he  would 
play  the  flip  side  of  that  record 
for  his  guests  after  the  broadcast. 
No  doubt  some  of  his  listeners 
would  have  enjoyed  hearing  it  also. 

The  show,  incidentally,  origi¬ 
nates  from  Eden  Roc  Club,  N.  Y. 

Jess. 


THE  AFFAIRS  OF  DR.  GENTRY 
With  Madeleine  Carroll,  Paul  Mc¬ 
Grath 

Writer:  David  Driscoll 
Producer:  Hi  Browit 
15  Mins.;  Mon.-thru-Frl.,  2:45  p.m. 
NBC  Radio,  from  New  York 
Part  of  NBG-Jtadio’s  hew  pro¬ 
gramming  concept  of  two  hours  of 
afternoon  drama,  "The  Affairs  of 
Dr.  Gentry"  shapes  up  as  familiar 
soap  opera  material  on  the  basis 
of  -Monday’s  (14)  initial  installment. 
But  although  the  yarn  may  be 
somewhat  timeworn,  nevertheless 
it  follows  an  emotional  avenue 
that’s  been  paved  with  hausfrau  at¬ 
tention  in  that  past. 

Casting  of  Madeleine  Carroll  in 
the  title  role  of  the  15-minute 
cross-the-board  serial  is  an  obvious 
automatic  guarantee  of  further 
listener  interest.  For  Miss  Carroll 
is  .  a  top  star  of  stage  and  screen 
for  probably  longer  than  she  cares 
to  remember.  In  ^  this  Hi  Brown 
production  she  portrays  a  physi¬ 
cian  who  interrupts  her  career 
upon  marriage,  but  resumes  it  of 
necessity  after  her  husband  was 
killed  in  World  War  II.  - 

Kickoff  of  the  David  Driscoll 
script  hinted  of  suspenseful  things 
to  come.  For  Miss  Carroll  no  more 
than  stepped  off  a  plane  with  an¬ 
other  doctor  when  both  were  con¬ 
fronted  with  the  problem  of  sav¬ 
ing  the  life  of  a  salesgirl  shot  in’ a 
holdup.  The  star  cooly  and  pleas¬ 
antly  reads  her  lines  while  Paul 
McGrath  pars  the  course  as  her 
medical  colleague. 

As  for  the  future  of  this  1957 
so^per,  "be  with  us  tomorrow  for 
another  gripping  episode.”  Gilb. 


AND  THE 


THE 


John  HART  -  Lon  CHANEY 

isHAWKEYE  as  CHINGAGHGOOK 


James  Fenimore  Cooper’s  beloved  hero  is  “the 
most  famous  character  the  world  over”  according 
to  the  Saturday  Review.  He’s  everybody’s  idol! 
Young  and  old  thrill  to  the  bravery  of  Hawkeye. 
It’s  outdoor  action  for  the  whole  family.  And, 
being  the  first  “Eastern”  of .  all  TV  outdoor 
action  series,  it  gives  you  greater  sponsor  iden¬ 
tification.  Fabulous  controlled  merchandising 
opportunities,  too!  Top  markets  are  still  avail¬ 
able,  but  now  that  the  news  is  out,  they’re 
being  snapped  up  quickly.  Wire  or  phone  collect 
for  your  market  reservation  before  others  beat 
you  to  it* 


Television  Programs  of  America,  Inc. 
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New  Toniglif  TV’er 


views,  one  for  the  talk  itself  and 
another  to  pan  the  interior  of  the 
nitery  for  the  glamor  angle. 

Restaurant  Remotes 

As  to  restaurants  and  niteries, 
these  remotes  would  comprise  in¬ 
terviews,  looksees,  etc.  Example 
would  be  a  pickup  from  Sardi’s,  on 
opening  night  of  a  big  musical, 
catching  the  principals  coming  into 
the  restaurant  and  their  reactions 
to  the  first  reviews.  Another  pos¬ 
sibility  is  a  producer’s  party  re¬ 
mote  the  night  of  an  opening. 
Frank’s  comparison  to  “Wide  Wide 
World”  comes  in  here — WWW  is  a 
“geographic”  show,  he  states,  with 
less  emphasis  on  subject  than  on 
locale.  As  a  result,  once  WWW  has 
visited  a  place,  it  can’t  return. 
“Tonight’s”  emphasis  will  be  on 
subject  matter,  and  hence  it  could 
visit  a  Sardi’s  an  infinite  number 
of  times  if  it  goes  in  for  a  differ¬ 
ent  purpose  each  time. 

As  to  features,  they  would  com¬ 
prise  live  remotes  hinged  to  a  time 
peg.  Example  is  a  vsit  to  Fulton 
Fish  Market  in  N.  Y.  on  a  Thursday 
night, -when  the  big  shipments  are 
coming  in.  Another,  which  will 
be  a  series,  will  be  a  personality 
story  done  on  the  subject’s  birth¬ 
day,  with  some  biographical  film 
clips  where  needed  followed  by  a 
live  remote  from  the  subject’s 
home. 

Extreme  mobility  of  the  show 
will  be  achieved  through  the  use 
of  three  refurbished  mobile  units, 
one  in  each  city.  Units  will  be 
completely  self-contained,  carrying 
their  own  power,  lights,  and  mi¬ 
crowave  transmitter  which  will  ob¬ 
viate  the  necessity  for  cable  links. 
As  a  result,  they  can  visit  one  spot, 
pack  •  up  and  be  on  the  air  from 
another  location  within  45  min¬ 
utes,  which  will  allow  at  least  two 
pickups  per  show  from  each  unit, 
since  the  program  is  being  ex- 


Contlnued  from  $age  29  ,  ■  ■— — — — 

itself  and  panded  to  an  hour  and  three-quar- 
•ior  of  the  ters,  11:15  p.m.  to  1  a,m. 
ngle.  Pattern  will  use  the  N.  Y.  end 

tes  five  nights  a  week,  with  Hollywood 

1  niteries  joining  Gotham  three  nights  and 
mprise  in-  Chicago  twice.  This  will  give  the 
Example  show  two  cities  nightly  at  the  start, 
Sardi’s  on  but  the  plan  is  to  expand  this  to 
r  mUsical  three. cities ,a  night  through  the  use 
imine  into  of  a  different  city— a  Miami  Beach, 
reactions  Las  Vegas,  a  St.  Paul  at  Winter 
other  pos-  Carnival  time  or  a  New  Orleans  at 
party  re-  Mardi  Gras  time, 
opening.  Although  actual  talent  bookings 
Yide  Wide  aren’t  set  yet,  Frank  says  he’s  got 
WWW  is  a  enough  material  to  run  a  year, 
tates,  with  Ideas  were  crystallized  weekend 
t  than  on  before  last  at  a  lowercase  conven- 
WWW  has  tion  of  all  the  people  involved  on 
I’t  return,  the  show,  the  six  columnists,  the 
ill  be  on  newly-signed  Jack  Lescoulie,  who 
;e  it  could  will  be  anchor  man,  the  producer 
;e  number  and  two  directors  from  each  of 
r  a  differ-  Hollywood  and  Chi,  the  two  Goth¬ 
am  directors  and  the  entire  staff. 


‘EZC  RANCH  GALS’ 

IN  PITT.  BOWODT 

Pittsburgh',  Jan.  15. 

Longest-running  live  strip  show 
on  tv  here  dropped  out  of  sight 
last  week  when  “EZC  Ranch  Gals” 
wound  up  on  KDKA-TV  after  five 
years  and  sponsor,  Wilkens  Jewelry 
Co.  decided  against  taking  a  single 
half-hour  weekly  in  lieu  of  five 
quarter-hours. 

EZC  Gals  -had  been  in  the  7:30- 
7:45  slot  Monday  through  Friday, 
but  station  decided  to  eliminate  all 
quarter-hours  in  early  evening. 
Wilkens  was  offered  one  7:30-8  shot 
a  week,  either  live  or  film,  and 
felt  that  was  inadequate  for  its 
sales  program.  Jewelry  firm  will 
continue,  however,  to  bankroll  the 
weekly  “Amateur  Hour”  on  Sun- 1 
day  evenings  at  6.  1 


Elliott-Gonlding-Graham 
‘KertencalT  Animators 
As  NBC-TV  5-Min.  Strip 

Recently  organized  firm  of  El- 
liott-Goulding-Graham  comprising 
BOb  &  Ray  (Elliott  &  GoUlding) 
and  ex-Young  &  Rubicam  copy¬ 
writer  Ed  Graham,  has  set  its  first 
program  package  after  having 
created  a  new  trend  in  tv  com¬ 
mercials  with  their  Bert  &  Harry 
Piel  blurbs.  Series,  a  five-minute 
cartoon  entry  called  “The  Kerten- 
calls,”  is  being  produced  for  NBC- 
TV. 

“Kertencalls”  is  a  satire  of  a 
theatrical  husband-aud-wife  team, 
presumably  the  Lunts.  Show  will 
satirize  legit  and  television,  with 
Graham  scripting  the  show  and 
Bob  &  Ray  helping  with  material 
and  doing  the  voices.  NBC  is  of¬ 
fering  it  as  a  five-minute  strip  and 
is  talking  of  the  7:55-8  p.m.  slot, 
next  fall  as  a  time  period.  > 

Weekly  asking  price  for  the  five- 
minute  animated  strip  is  $27,000. 
Network  has  already  stirred  inter¬ 
est  among  Buick,  Colgate  and  Proc¬ 
ter  &  Gamble,  but  no  order  yet. 

Jim  McKay  to  Emcee 
Cooper  ’Jury’  Audition 

Jim  McKay  has  been  signed  to 
emcee  the  kinescope  audition  of 
“You  Be  the  Jury,”  the  Frank 
Cooper  package  which  CBS-TV  has 
under  option  as  a  five-a-week  day- 
timer.  Network  has  set  the  kine 
session  for  Jan.  26. 

/‘Jury”  is  a  remake  of  the  erst¬ 
while  “They  Stand  Accused,”  the 
DuMont  nighttimer  of  a  few  years 
back  which  originated  from  Chi¬ 
cago.  Cooper  office  recently  ac¬ 
quired  rights  to  the  show  and  con¬ 
verted  it  into  a  day  timer,  with 
CBS  holding  down  the'  property. 


‘GE  Theatre’ 
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al  nature  of  its  sponsorship  in  this 
case, 

A  fifth  reason  is  the  fact  that  the 
show  can  afford  to  experiment 
with  casting  with  all  the  safeguards 
of  film  where,  it ‘Wouldn’t  with  a 
live  appearance.  Example  of  this 
is  the  casting  of  Art  Linkletter, 
who’ll  do  his  first  straight  thesping 
role  on  tv  March  24,  when  he  ap¬ 
pears  as  a  Walter  Mitty-type  char¬ 
acter  in  Frank  Tashlin’s  “The  Big 
Shooter”  with  Eva  Gabor  co- 
starred.  It's  questionable  whether 
Linkletter  would  have  been  okayed 
for  a  live  show,  but  with  the  safe¬ 
guards  in  direction,  editing,  etc., 
offered  by  film,  Revue  is  going 
ahead  with  it. 

As  regards  that  name,  talent  pol¬ 
icy;  some  other  appearances  of  note 
are  booked  for  this  spring.  Tony 
Curtis  will  do  his  first  acting  stint 
in  “A  Day  of  Fear,”  a  bullfight 
story  by  Barnaby  Conrad  on  April 
7..  Bette  Davis  will  appear  for  real 
(unlike  her  film-clips  appearance 
last  year  on  “20th-Century  Fox 
Hour”  for  GE)  on  March  10  in 
“Code  to  a  Writers’  Conference,” 
adapted  from  a  short  story  by 
Hagar  Wilde.  Donna  Reed  is  set 
for  Feb.  24  in  “21  Castle  Crest;” 
while  Imogene  Coca  will  do  a  Wil¬ 
liam  Irish  comedy  -  melodrama 
April  14  in  “The  Cab  Driver,” 
adapted  by  John  L.  Greene. 
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]  FitzPatrick  Unters 
_  Set  for  NBC-TV  Bow 


Hollywood,  Jan.  15. 

Deal  to  show  39  half-hour  color 
telefilms  on  NBC-TV  has  been 
inked  by  James  A.  FitzPatrick,  with 
program  to  debut  tomorrow  night 
(16)  and  occupy  the  7  p.m.  Wednes¬ 
day  time  slot.  Series  will  be 
titled  “James  A.  FitzPatrick  Color 
Cruises.” 

Producer  made  the  “Travel 
Talk”  theatrical  series  for  MGM 
for  many  years,  and  has  been  prep- 
ping  the  video  version  iof  the  past 
five  years.  He’s  lensed  approxi¬ 
mately  500,000  feet  for  color  film 
never  before  seen,  and  new  pro¬ 
gram  will  be  drawn  from  this.  First 
six  stanzas  will  deal  with  a  South 
American  cruise. 

FitzPatrick  will  intro  and  close 
each  stanza,  with  Lee  Giroux  as  an¬ 
nouncer. 


‘Guestward  Ho’  to  TV 

“Guestward  Ho,”  the  bestseller 
by*  “Auntie  Marne”  author  Dennis 
Patrick  and  Barbara  Hooten,  has 
been  acquired  for  television  by 
CBS-TV. 

Probability  is  that  the  adaptation 
will  be  scheduled  for  the  web’s 
“Playhouse  90.” 

Hartford — New  general  manager 
of  Triangle’s  WNHC-AM-FM-TV, 
New  Haven,  is  Edward  D.  Taddel. 
He  succeeds  Aldo  DeDominicis. 


CUFF  DWELLERS 


Fix  on  Networks 
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ing  up  weak  spots  and  gamering 
some  heavy  sponsor  coin. 

4.  Just  as  Colgate,  Bristol  My¬ 
ers,  and  Revlon  made  the  feature 
plunge  on  a  local  level,  there  will 
be  a*  maverick  blue-chip  advertiser 
and  agency  “hot”  for  the  “cracker- 
jack”  pix,  networkwise.  (Mitchell 
says  be  has  three  such  advertisers 
currently  interested  in  the  project.) 

5.  Regarding  the  argument  that 
the  major  libraries  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  Paramount  and*  Universal 
are  already  on  the  market  and  net 
programming  of  theatricals  would 
offer  little  hew  programming  to 
affiliates  which  already  have  pur¬ 
chased  vintage  pix  on  a  local  level, 
Mitchell  counters  that  the  package 
\Jhe  has  in  mind  could  not  be  bought 
bn  a  local  level,  being  too  costly. 
He  declined  to.  state  the  titles,  or 
whether  they  are  post-’48  pix,  still 
“landlocked”  on  the  residual  issue. 
He  did  say  they  are  handpicked 
from  the  parent  company’s  library, 
Columbia,  and  if  necessary,  for  the 
completion  of  the  package#  from 
the  vaults  of  other  major  film  com¬ 
panies.  He  is  thinking  in  terms  of 
a  single  sponsor,  with  a  multiplicity 
of  products,  and  a  theatrical  series 
of  from  four  to  one-a-month  fea¬ 
ture  net  “spectacular.”  - 


Celestial  living  on  top  of  exciting  Hollywood  means  living  ip  a  Laurel 
Gables  home . . .  nestled  among  the  enchantment  of  Hollywood's  famed 
woodlands'  and  canyons,  yet  less  than  five  minutes  driving  time  from 
Hollywood  and  Vine  and  easily  accessible  to  any  part  of  greater  Los 
Angeles.  This  is  truly  suburban  luxury  living,  with  all  the  city  con¬ 
veniences.  How  proud  you'll  be  to  give  a  Laurel  Gables  address! 

3  &  4  BEDROOMS  •  2  BATHS  •  2-CAR  GARAGES 
from  $24,950  •  conventional  loans  to  all  qualified  home  buyers 

Luxury  Plus  Features:  Built-in  colored  Gaffers  &  Sattler  Gas  Range  &  Oven  •  Built-in  Waste 
King  Automatic  Dishwasher  •  Waste  King  Garbage  Disposer  •  All  colored  Bath  Plumbing 
Fixtures— including  kitchen  sinks. 


FROM  LOS  ANGELES:  Drive  out  the 
Hollywood  Freeway  to  Sunset  or 
Hollywood  Blvd.  turnoff,  turn  left 
(west)  to  Laurel  Canyon,  then 
right  on  Laurel  Canyon  one  mile 
to  Laurelnlont  Drive  and 
Laurel  Gables. 

FROM  SAN  FERNANDO  VALLEY: 
Take  Ventura  Blvd.  to  Laurel 
Canyon,  turn  south  (toward 
Hollywood)  and  follow  Laurel 
Canyon  to  Laurelmont  Drive. 

Phons  Oldfield  4-9117  ,  f 
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Dick  Moore 

^  Continued  from  page  28  • 

lems  to  both  the  motion  picture 
studios,  who  are  concerned  with 
filling  the  theatres,  and  the  tv  in¬ 
dustry,  which  is  concerned  with 
the  competitive  position  of  its  own 
programs.  Yet  I  think  there  is  a 
way  for  both  industries  to  adjust 
to  this  development  In  a  positive 
manner,”  Moore  commented. 

Among  the  results  .foreseen  by 
Moore  from  the  Hollywood-tv  mar¬ 
riage  were: 

1.  Demand  for  theatre  entertain¬ 
ment  will  continue,  and  pic  studios 
“will  prosper  by  continuing  their 
emphasis  on  truly  important  pic¬ 
tures.” 

2.  The  present  old-film  backlog 
made  available  to  tv  will  be  con¬ 
sumed  in  a  “relatively  short  time.” 
But  film  giants  like  MGM,  Col  and 
20th,  and  indies  as  well,  will  stead¬ 
ily  increase  production  of  new 
films  for  tv.  “At  least  two  studios 
today  , . .  employ  more  people  and 
use  more  sound  stages  than  any¬ 
time  in 'their  histories,  thanks  to 
the  appetite  of  tv.” 

3.  In  turn,  tv  will  benefit  in  pro¬ 
gram  quality,  from  the  competitive 
pressure.  With  limited  program 
time  available,  inferior  shows — 
whether  live  or  film  —  will  be 
scrapped  for  better  shows,  what¬ 
ever  the  source.  Tv  stations  will 
have  a  wider  and  richer  source  of 
program  fare. 

4.  The  small  as  well  as  the  big- 
budget  advertisers  will  have  a 
chance  to  use  tv  as  an  advertising 
medium,  through  growing  use  of 
first-rate  film  programming. 


LOYALT^ 


There  are  different  kinds  of  loyalty... 

Los  Angeles  has  its  own  special  view¬ 
ing  loyalty  that  continues  to  baffle  the 
experts. 

Right  now,  loyal  Los  Angelas  1$ 
staying  up  with  KTTV— watching  top- 
quality,  first-run  MGM  features  each 
night,  Monday  through  Friday. 

Are  we  sure  .they're  watching!  Well... 

Fulse,  (Nov.  1956) 

10:15  P.M.  to  Midnight 
Monday  through  Friday 
Average  Rating  14.1 
Share  of  Audience  37.8 

Minute  participations  In  these  fine 
pictures  with  stars  such  as  Robert 
Taylor,  Clark  Gable,  Lana  Turner,  etc., 
are  $800.  That’s  about  what  you  pay 
for  chain  breaks  on  the  two  leading 
network  stations  ih  Los  Angeles  in 
prime  evening  time.  But  in  KTTV’s 
“Million  Viewer  Theatre”  you  can 
have  the  Impact  of  minutes  and  the 
big  audience,  too. 

Viewing  loyalty  makes  a  big  differ¬ 
ence  in  Southern  California,  and  the 
difference  is  KTTV. 


tos  Angeles  Times-MGM 
Television  |  "1 

Repretented  nationally  by  PLAIW-TV 
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room  with  a  beer  glass  near  at 
hand,  Mitchell  worked  into  “Cal¬ 
liope*'  by  means  of  a  supplemen¬ 
tary  capsule  drama.  He  played  a 
hard-up  O.  Henry  relating  the 
story  to  his.  landlady.  TJie  pro¬ 
ducers  say  that- Mitchell  will  fre¬ 
quently  have,  larger,  more  broad¬ 
ly  integrated  roles,  to  play  in  the 
half-liour  productions.. 

Art., 


Foreign  TV  Reviews 


SPOT  THE  TUNE 
With  Ken  Platt,  Marion  Ryan, 
Peter  Knight  and  Orch,  others 
'Director:  Philip  Jones 
30  Mins.,  Thurs.,  7:30  p.ro. 
GRANADA-TV,  from  Manchester 
“Spot  the  Tune’'  is  an  amusing, 
entertaining  musical  quiz  show 
with  small  prizes,  and  a  weekly 
jackpot  of  at  least  $280,  which  if 
not  won,  carries  over  to,  the  next 


STAN 

FREEMAN 

Currently 

CONCERT  TOUR 
OF  26  CITIES 

f  (January  13 -February  9) 

Concert  Direction 

NATIONAL  ARTISTS  CORP. 

711  5th  Ave.,  New  York  City 
TV  and  Clubs 

MERCURY  ARTISTS  CORP. 

.  730  5th  Ave.,  New  York  19,  N.  Y.  j 


EVERY  DAY 

i  ON  EVERY  CHANNEI 


BROOKS 

COSTUMES 

3  WmI  Mil  St.,  N.Y.C.'Til.  PL.  7-3 MX) 


t  week.  Ken  Platt,  a  North  of  Eng- 

-  land  comedian,  emcees  the  pro- 

-  gram,  ably  assisted  by  petite  song- 
i  stress  Marion  Ryan.  It  is  good 
5  light  entertainment,  which  takes 

-  little  imagination  to.  Revise,,  but 

-  warrants  its  ^regularly  large  audi- 

-  ence.  *  "  , 

;  Biggest  prize  in  the  current 

show,  valued  at  $7(T,  went  to  a  fe¬ 
male  contestant  who  ,  correctly 
named  a  number  of  tunes  played 
.  by  the  Peter  Knight  Orchestra.  In¬ 
cluded  in  the  winnings  was  a  $28 
bonus  for  identifying  five,  tunes 
correctly  in  one  minute.  Jackpot 
was  not  won,  when  the  contestant 
failed  to  recognize  the  middle 
eight  bars  of  a  pop.  Bary. 

BOYD  Q.  C. 

With  Michael  Denison,  Gerry  Sto- 
.  vin,  John  Glyn-Jones,  Hilda  Fen- 
nemorfe,  Junia  Crawford 
’  Director:  Ronald  Marriott 
'  30  Mins.,  Mon.,  8  pm. 

[  Associated  -  Rediffusion,  f  r  o  m 
London  j> 

As  the  title  implies — to  British 
audiences  at  any  rate— -there's  a 
pronounced  legal  aspect  to  this  se¬ 
ries..  (The  initials  «Q.  C.  stand  for 
Queen’s  Counsel,  the  highest  legal 
honor  accorded  to  members  of  the 
bar.)  But  this  new  weekly  pro¬ 
gram  is  not  a  conventional  court¬ 
room  meller;  but  a  refreshing  and 
almost  flippant  treatment.,  of  the 
subject.  ~ 

Each  program  in  the  series  has 
its  individual  plot  and  the  only 
permanent  character  is  Boyd  Q.C. 
The  yarns  are,  naturally,  given  a 
legal  or  criminal  twist  to  justify 
his  appearance.  In  the  program 
reviewed  he’s  defending  a  soldier’ 
on  a  bigamy  charge  and  wins  a 
wager  with  the  prosecuting  coun¬ 
sel,  by  getting  his  client  acquitted 
by  the  simple  Expedient  of  proving 
that  the  original  marriage  referred 
to  in  the  indictment  was,  in  itself, 
a  bigamous  association!  The  proc¬ 
esses  of  the  law  were  put  into  im¬ 
mediate  operation  and  the  soldier 
was  rearrested~,as  soon  as  he  left 
the  dock. 

The  preliminary  incident  which 
leads  to  the  trial  scene  /had  a  posi¬ 
tive  air  of  reality  and  was  in  good 
contrast  to  the  light-hearted  treat¬ 
ment  evident  in  the  final  stage. 
Michael  Denison  made  the  lawyer 
an  agreeable  personality;  Gerry 
Stovin  played  the  role  of  the  sold¬ 
ier  with  considerable  ‘conviction 
and  the  two  wives  were  neatly  por- 
■  trayed  by  Hilda  Fennemore  and 
Junia  Crawford.  Smooth  direction 
and  fluent  camera  work  are  the 
most  notable  technical  credits. 

'  Myro. 

STRANGER  IN  TOWN 
With  Zack  Matalon,  Ronald  Cass 
Quartet 

Writer:  Peter  Myers 
Director:  Bimbi  Harris  . 

15  Mins.,  Tues.,  10  p.m. . 
Associated  -  Rediffusion,  from 
London 

Zack  Matalon’s  a  newcomer  to 
tv,  but  in  the  few  short  weeks  that 
he’s  had  his  own  series,  hete  really 
caught  on.  He's  a  crooner  in  the 
Sinatra  vein,  but  with  a  very  in¬ 
dividual  personality,  and  a  consid¬ 
erable  amount  of  acting  ability. 
His  show  presents  purely  mood 
music  and  quite  a  lot’s  packed  into 
the  15-minute  spot.  Settings  are 
effective,  production  smooth  and 
camera  work  good. 

In  the  show  caught,  the  town 
was  New  Orleans,  and  so,  natural¬ 
ly,  was  the  music,  very  ably  sup¬ 
plied  by  the  Ronald  Cass  Quartet. 
Matalon  in  shirtsleeves  wandered 
listlessly  round  the  set  (depicting  a 


New  Orleans  club  in  the  -early 
hours)  singing  blues.  He  sang  his 
way  through  “Careless  Love,"  “The 
One  I  Love  Is  Not  In  Love  With 
Me,”  “They  Can't  Take  That  Away 
From  Me”  and  his  best  nuniber, 
“You  Never  Miss  The  Water  'Till 
The  Well  Runs  Dry.”— Matalon  s 
perfect  visual  ,  entertainment,  and 
the  show  generally,  is  really  out  of 
the  rut. '  Bary. 

Tele  Follewaps 
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aplomb  and  a  sureness  more  sug¬ 
gestive  of  a  long-standing  pro 
AFTRA  cardholder  .than  a  video 
tyro.  Particularly  interesting  was 
her  vis-a-vis  last  Wednesday  (9) 
with  CBS’  Ed  Sullivan  (in  one  of 
his  rare  guest  appearances  on  a 
rival  outlet)  for  an  informative 
kickaround  of  some  of  the  more 
tradey  aspects  of  the  biz — ratings, 
the  Sullivan  vs.  Steve  Allen  rival¬ 
ry,  the  Elvis  Presley  tv  handling, 
etc.  •  ' 

It  was  an  instance  of  two  hep 
personalities  (Miss  Torre  by  virtue, 
of  her  daily  radio-tv  columning; 
Sullivan  in  his  multiple  role  of  em¬ 
cee,  producer  *pid  N.  Y.  Daily 
News  columnist)  transforming  Jbe 
inside  stuff  give-&-take  into  a*  re¬ 
warding  15  minutes  of  lay  viewer- 
listenership.  Miss  Torre  makes  a 
fetching  picture,  too,  particularly 
in  the  tint  exposure.  Rose. 


Conflict 

Adapted  from  the  1950  Warners 
theatrical  pic,  “Pretty  Baby,”  this 
pleasant  little  romp  titled  “Girl  on 
the  Subway”  nicely  displays  the 
talents  of  contractee  Natalie  Wood 
for  light  comedy,  and  provided  .a 
good  hour’s  video  entertainment  off 
the  Tuesday*  night  ABC-TV  show¬ 
case. 

Story,  well-adapted  by  Fred 
Brady  from  the  Everett  Freeman- 
Harry  Kurnitz  screenplay,  deals 
with  what’s  apparently  become  a 
favorite  comedy  gambit  these  days, 
the  struggle  of  a  single  career  girl 
to  prove  she’s  not  an  unwed  moth¬ 
er  (Refer  to  “Bundle  of  Joy”).  Miss 
Wobd  starts  the-  train  of  events 
when  she  borrows  a  blanket-swad¬ 
dled  doll,  to  insure  a  seat  s  in  the 
crowded  subway.  Through  a  suc¬ 
cession  of  misunderstandings,  a 
crusty  old  baby  food  manufacturer, 
Charles  Ruggles,  believes  she’s 
named  her  child  after  him;  her 
handsome  ad  exec  boss,  James 
Garner,  believes  she’s  the  old 
man’s  darling;  the  ad  agency  keeps 
the  baby  food  account  because  of 
the  misunderstandings;  and  when 
the  smoke  finally  clears,  the  young 
couple  are  properly  ih  each  other’s 
arms. 

John  Rich’s  direction  is  sprightly 
and  inventive,  maintaining  a  sharp 
eye  for  the  mores  of  Madison  Ave¬ 
nue.  Miss  Wood  is  engagingly 
gawky  as  the  victim  of  the  misun¬ 
derstandings  and  Ruggles,  always 
a  solid  trouper,  doesn’t  disappoint. 
Garner  has  promise,  but  needs  to 
overcome  his  obvious  inexperience. 
Murray  Hamilton,  as  his  excitable 
partner,  shows  a  good  flair  for  com¬ 
edy.  Nicky  Blair,  Joe  Kearns, 
James  Flavin  and  June  Blair  are 
okay  in  lesser  roles.  Kove. 

Pittsburgh — Tom  Bennett,  pro¬ 
gram  director  of  KDKA  for  the 
past  two  years,  has  resigned  to  de¬ 
velop  a  radio-tv  packaging  service 
and  has  been  replaced  by  Guy  Har¬ 
ris,  coming  here  from  WOWO  in 
Fort  Wayne,  Ind.,  where  he  held 
down  a  similar  post  at  KDKA’s  sis¬ 
ter-station  in  the  Westinghouse 
Broadcasting  family. 


CHlIigan 
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v/liich  particularly  acts  as  a<  corol¬ 
lary  to  the  supplementary-to-tv 
|  sales  concept.  More  than  that,  it’s 
got  agencies  and  sponsors  talking 
—  evefi  inquiring  —  about  radio 
again.  Culligan’s  commissioned  a 
scientific  tome  on  the  phenomena 
to ’be  published  privately  and  sent 
to  top  advertiser-agency  policy¬ 
makers. 

The  advances  in  equipment  are 
tied  in  with  the  dynamism  of  the 
American  economy,  Culligan  be¬ 
lieves.  It  won’t  be  long  before  we 
have  a  four-and-a-half-day  week 
and  then  a  four-day  week,  and  the 
American  people  are  spending 
more  and  more  of  their  leisure 
time  on  the  move.  They  can’t 
watch  tv  in  their  cars  or  on  the 
beach,  but  they  ban  have  radio, 
whether  a  car  radio  or  one  of  the 
soon-to-appear  wristwatch  radios 
fo?  use  on  the  golf  course.  Also, 
radio’s  miniaturization  is  going  to 
provide  new  eye-openers  in  point* 
of -sale  promotion  and  merchandis¬ 
ing.  “Think  of  :the  cigaret  sponsor 
who  installs  one  of  his  packages  on 
a  supermarket  counter  near  the 
register,  and  in  the  package  is  a 
radio  fixed  on  one  station  to.  his 
hourly  commercial  message.  Im¬ 
agine  ’.the  .  impact  that  .will  have, 
with  the  consumer  hearing  a  news 
program  and  a  commercial  coming 
out  of  this' pack  of  cigarets.” 

As  to  the  merchandising  aspect, 
radio  is  once  again  generating  an 
excitement  and  an  identification. 
“Tell  a  retailer  that  'you’ve  bought 
into  “Monitor”  and  you’ll  get  an 
‘Oh,  yes,  I  listen  to  that  all  the 
time’  response  from  him.  That 
couldn’t  have  happened  with  radio 
a  couple  of  years  ago,  but  it’s  hap¬ 
pening  more  and  more  now.  And 
don’t  you  think  the  druggist  who 
knows  Bristol-Myers  has  85  news¬ 
casts  a  week  won’t  get  a  little. ex¬ 
cited  over  it?  Obviously,  you  can’t 
merchandise  soap  operas,  but  you 
don’t  buy  soaps  for  that  reason. 
But  you  can  stir  excitement  with 
otfiter  and  new  kinds  of  radio  buys 
now..” 
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Canadian  Script  On 

Insulin  Set  lor  Kraft 

Toronto,  J«n.  15, 
Playscript  of  “The  Discoverers,” 
dealing  with  the  laboratory  expert* 
ments  and  ultimate  discovery  of 
insulin  by  Drs.  Frederick  Banting 
and  Charles  Best  (Toronto  team 
who  contributed  their  findings, 
without  remuneration,  to  the  medi¬ 
cal  world)  has  been  bought  bjr 
“Kraft  Theatre”  for  immediate 
U.  S.  production. 

.  Script,  by  Max  Rosenfeld  and 
George  Salverson,  Toronto  writers, 
was  the  finale  of  the  Bank  of 
Canada  series  some  three  months 
ago  when  this  60-min.  documentary 
on  insulin  and  its  world-wide  sur¬ 
cease  to  diabetics^  got  the- top 
coast-to-coast  network  treatment  of 
the  Canadian  Broadcasting  Corp. 
Scripters  will  split -Kr^Ts  $2,500. 


Omaha, —  Omaha’s  newest  radio 
station,  KOOO,  plans  to  begin 
broadcasting  by  Feb,.  15,  manager 
Harold  Soderlund  announced. 
Broadcasting  will  be  during  day¬ 
light  hours  with  programming'  “to 
an  audience  with  an  adult  view." 
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and  moved  oyer  to  CBS-TV.  Last 
summer,  beiore  Goldenson  wrested 
control  of  ABC  from  Edward  J. 
Noble,  head  of  Beech  Nut-Life  Sav¬ 
ers,  Earl  Anderson,  Noble’s  net¬ 
work  “watchdog”  veep  returned  to 
the  food  concern. 

Japies  Beach  was  upped  to  veep, 
retaining  his  title  as  director  of 
ABC’s  central  division  in  Chicago. 
This  happened  in  the  past  few 
days,  and  along  with  it  came  the 
assignment  of  James  Aubrey,  hired 
-earlier  from  CBS-TV’s  Coast  op¬ 
eration,  as  veep  in  charge  of  talent 
and  programming  for  ABC-TV. 
Then  too  Mortimer  Weinbach  be¬ 
came  veep  and  general  counsel  to 
replace  Stabile,  who  gave  as  his 
reason  for  leaving,  .it’s  reported, 
the  pressures  of  ill-health.  (It’s 
said  he  feels  that  In  his  new  ca¬ 
pacity  in  NBC  talent  and  contract 
administration  the  bodily  demands 
will  not  be  as  great.) 

Shortly  before  the  Goldenson 
assumption  tof  command,  Ted  Fet¬ 
ter  jvas  hired  and  remains  as  di¬ 
rector  of  tv  network  programming. 
After  the  Goldenson  assumption, 
Dan  -Melnick  was  inked  as  man¬ 
ager  of  tv  network  program  de¬ 
velopment.  In  the*  past  few  days, 
Chick  Abry  stepped  out  as  national 
sales  director  with  Eugene  Wyatt 
comijng  in  this  week  as  director  of 
national  program  sales,  and  Harold 
Cohen  quit  as  an  ABC  lawyer  for 
a  contract  job  with  Ted  Ashley. 
Associates. 


NBC  90-IMin.  Drama 
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specs  “made,  it”  in  terms  of  cost- 
per-thousand  payoff  to  clients. 

(4).  For  the  balance  of  the  sea¬ 
son  the  NBG-TV  program  structure 
will  be  pretty  much  left  alone, 
save  for  the  brace  of  March  depar¬ 
tures  —  “Stanley”  and  “Noah's 
Ark,”  with  “Wells  Fargo”  going  in¬ 
to  the  former’s  Monday  slot  and' 
“Impact”  replacing  the  Tuesday 
“Ark”  entry.  “Impact”  is  the  half- 
hour  entry  that,  under  a  variety 
of  titles,  was  mulled  some  months 
back  for  the  Monday  night  at  9 
period.  -  * 


STACKS  OF 
BDSISESS! 


Smokestacks  have  always  been 
a  symbol  of  activity  in  our  Ohio 
River  Valley.  They  came,  to  us 
first  aboard  the  picturesque 
stemwheelers  that  opened  this 
region  to  phenomenal  growth. 
They  stayed  to  multiply  and  mul¬ 
tiply  above  busy  mills  and  fac¬ 
tories  whose  industrial  worth  to- 
day  —  in  the  Huntington- 
Charleston  heart  alone  —  ex¬ 
ceeds  one  billion  dollars! 
Nowhere  in  America  is  there 
such  a  panorama  of  business  un¬ 
der  full  steam  as  in  the  100-plus 
counties.served  by  the  four-state 
span  of  WSAZ-TV.  Here  live 
nearly  a  million  families  with  an¬ 
nual  buying  power  close  to  four 
billion  dollars  —  a  symbol  of 
booming  prdductivity  making 
this  America’s  23rd  TV  market. 
Your  advertising  cuts  a  smart 
bow  wave  when  you  consign  it 
to  WSAZ-TV#  only  TV  station 
covering  the'  whole  area.  Any 
Katz  office  can  write  the  ticket. 


Ilf  CAT  Tlf  H 
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Affiliated  with  Radio  Stations 
WSAZ,  Huntington  &  WGKV,  Charleston 
LAWRENCE  H.  ROGERS,  PRESIDENT 
Represented  by  The  Katz  Agency 


EXECUTIVE  ASSISTANT 

Radio — TV — Films.  Llvo  wire,  non¬ 
conformist.  Young,  college,  person¬ 
able.  12  yrs.  business  executive. 
Untapped  talent  —  potential  Ideas. 
Challenging  position  with  future. 
Adaptable. 

Box  V-l  14-57,  VARIETY, 

154  West  46th  St.,  New  York  36,  N.  Y. 
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Virginia  City  Ghost  Walk 
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full  week  before  the  screening 
every  employable  artisan  In  town 
was  on  the  CBS  payroll  installing, 
heavy  duty  electrical  equipment 
and  shoring  up  Piper’s  sagging 
architectural  economy:  Columbia 
left  hehind  it  an  estimated  $5,000 
Of  permanent  repairs  at  the  opera 
which,  during  the  summer  months. 
Is  one  of  the  town’s  prime  tourist 
attractions.  To  remark  that  the  en¬ 
tire  affair  was  regarded  by  Virginia 
Cily  as  a  shattering  success  is  per¬ 
haps  the  best  example  of  under¬ 
statement  since  some  primeval  pros¬ 
pector  in  the  1850s  hazarded  that 
there  might  be  gold  in  them  thar 
Washoe  Hills. 

79sStatlon  Pickup 
The  hour  long  presentation  of 
the  first  program  of  “Odyssey”  .was 
screened  from  a  script  of  uncom¬ 
mon  historical  fidelity  by  William 
Templeton  who  flew  put  from  the 
New  York  office  four  weeks  ago  to 
explore  the  dramatic  possibilities 
of  what  was  once  the  world’s  great¬ 
est  bonanza  town  in  all  the  history 
of  .precious  metals*,, The  program 
was  telecast  over  a  network  of  79 
stations  throughout  the,  nation. 
Producer  was  Charles  Romine  as¬ 
sociated  with  Ted  Sack  and  Roger 
Englander  and  film  supervisor 


LOYALTY 


There  are  different  kinds  of  loyalty... 

Los  Angeles  has  its  own  special  view¬ 
ing  loyalty  that  continues  to  baffle  the 
experts. 

Right  now,  loyal  Los  Angeles  is 
staying  up  with  KTTV— watching  top- 
quality,  first-run  MGM  features  each 
night,  Monday  through  Friday. 

Are  we  sure  they're  watching?  Well... 

Pulse,  (Nov.  1956) 

10:15  P.M.  te  Midnight 
Monday  through  Friday 
Average  Rating  14.1  t 
Share  ef  Audience  37  J 

Minute  participations  In  these  fine 
pictures  with  stars  such  as  Robert 
Taylor,  Clark  Gable,  Lana  Turner,  etc., 
are  $800.  That’s  about  what  you  pay 
for  chain  breaks  on  the  two  leading 
network  stations  in  Los  Angeles  in 
prime  evening  time.  But  in-  KTTV’s 
"Million  Viewer  Theatre”  you  can  . 
have  the  impact  of  minutes  and  the 
big  audience,  too. 

Viewing  loyalty  makes  a  big  differ¬ 
ence  In  Southern  California,  and  the 
difference  is  KTTV. 


Los  Angeles  Times-MGM 
Television  (  ") 

Represented  nationally  by  BLAIR -TV 


Bernard  Blmbaum.  Sets  were  by 
A1  Brenner. 

Star  of  the  show  and  its  narrator 
was  topflight  CBS  commentator 
Charles  Cpllingwood. 

The  theme  of  “Odyssey V’  first 
program  Was  the  story  of  Virginia 
City  In  the  first  uninhibited  years 
of  the  Comstock  bonanzas  when  it 
set.  the  pattern  for  a  gold  rush 
boom  town  that  obtained  through¬ 
out  the  West  for  y.ears  to  come 
wherever  precious  metals  were  dis-  j 
covered.  It  was  less  concerned  with 
Virgina  City's  mere  mature  annals 
after  1875  when  the  community 
was  established  as  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  metropolis  between  Chicago 
and  the  Golden  Gate  and  an  urban 
setting  of  imposing  wealth  and 
established  respectability. 

The  script  drew  liberally  fromj 
the  yellowing  files  of  The  Terri- , 
torial,  a  newspaper  which  ante¬ 
dates  Nevada’s  statehood  and  is 
still  published  as  the  largest  week*  j 
ly  west  of  the  Mississippi.  Its  edi¬ 
tor,  Charles  Clegg,  and  publisher 
Lucius  Beebe  were  both  spotted  in 
the  performance  .of  “Odyssey.” 

Episodes  in  the  action  of  the 
play  included  early  day  Virginia 
City  vignettes  of  a  shooting  in  the 
Delta  Saloon,  a  variety  perform¬ 
ance  in  Piper’s  Opera,  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  Donovan's  stamp  mill  in 
Silver  City  believed  to  be  the  last 
functioning  example  of  this  once 
universal  method  of  reducing  gold 
and  silver  ore;  the  great  Yellow 
Jacket  Mine  disaster  and  an  elab¬ 
orate  banquet  given  by  the  Com¬ 
stock’s  first  millionaire,  Sandy 
Bowers  on  the  eve  of  his  departure 
for  London  “to  see  the  Queen”  in 
1864.  •  ; 

Performers  and  associates  in  the 
overall  production  were  16  stu¬ 
dents  from  the  television  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  School  of  Drama  at 
San  Francisco  State  College  under 
the  direction  of  Ben  Draper,  pro¬ 
duction  consultant  for  the  Califor¬ 
nia  Academy  of  Sciences,  nine  Hol¬ 
lywood  professional  actors  from 
Central  Casting,  Miss  Beatrice  Kay, 
a  singer  o|  national  celebrity  and 
a  resident  of  Nevada,  and  four  bal¬ 
let  performers  under  the  direction 
of  Miss  Kyra  Nijinski,  daughter  of 
the  celebrated  dancer  of  another 
generation  of  European  ballet. 

Numerous  Virginia  City  natives, 
attired  •  in'  the  properties  of  the 
frock  coat  and  silk  tie  era,  includ¬ 
ing  Storey  County  Sheriff  Cecil 
Morrison  played  as  extras  in  crowd 
scene  and  walk-ons  as  did  Kathar¬ 
ine  Hillyer  and  Katharine  Best,  na¬ 
tionally  known  magazine  writers 
for  coated  paper  periodicals  who 
are  Virginia .  City  residents. 

In  the  past  Virginia  City  legend 
has  been  the  theme  of  some  of  the 
most  sensationally  bad  film  plays, 
novels,  television  and  radio  pro¬ 
grams  and  even  a  Broadway  musi¬ 
cal  production  and  Nevadans  gen¬ 
erally  were  gratified  by  the  verac¬ 
ity  of  “Odyssey”  both  in  script  and 
setting. 

Virginia  City,  which  had  struck 
up  something  of  a  love  affair  with 
the  CBS  executives  and  technicians 
who  had  been  in  its  midst  for  more 
than  a  fortnight  and  was  enchanted 
by  their  cheerful  professionalism 
and  overtones  of  the  great  world, 
was  doubly  enraptured  by  neigh¬ 
boring  Reno’s  discomfiture  over 
the  entire  affair.  Reno  had  recently 
subscribed  in  generous  municipal 
terms  of  cash  to  a  program  called 
“Wide,  Wide  World”  and  the  en¬ 
suing  program  which  treated  Reno 
as  one  disillusioned  subscriber  said 
“as  though  they  had  mounted  a 
defective  camera  on  a  high  speed 
motorcycle  and  gone  down  North 
Virginio  Street  at  80  miles  an  hour” 
was  universally  admitted  to  be  a 
catastrophe  of  libera^  proportions. 

That  CBS’  “Odyssey”  had  scored 
a  resounding  national  success  was 
attested  by  a  flood  of  telephone 
calls  from  New  York,  Los  Angeles 
and  way  points  which  flooded  its 
ancient  switchboard  and  by  a  bliz¬ 
zard  of  telegrams  which  kept  West¬ 
ern  Union  in  Carson  City  open 
after  hours.  Virginia  City  laughed 
heartily  at  the  recollection,  that 
Reno  had  paid  handsomely  for  a 
shabby  bill  of  goods  while  this  de¬ 
populated  semi-ghost  town  had  en¬ 
joyed  not: only  a  bang-up.  promo¬ 
tional  presentation  but  had  been 
tangibly  enriched  by  its  produc¬ 
tion.  No  Reno  newspaper  printed 
a  single  line  of  news  or  comment 
on  “Odyssey”  which  had  put  Ne¬ 
vada  more  emphatically  on  the 
map\than  any  Single  event  since 
the  Gans  -  Nelson  chafnpionship 
fight  was  mounted  at  Goldfield  in 
1906  by  Tex  Rickard. 


Anything  for  a.  Story 

Joe  Michaels,  reporter  on 
“Today,”  -conducted  the  first 
tv  “Man  In  the  Sea”  Interview 
last  week  when  the  show  cov¬ 
ered  the  opening  of  the  1957 
March  of  Dimes  campaign 
from  MacDiU  Ait  Force  Base 
.  in'  Tampa,  Fla. 

To  demonstrate  air  rescue 
techniques  at  the  ’ Base,  Mi¬ 
chaels  was  set  adrift  in  a  life 
raft  with  a  mike  to  describe 
the  operation.  As  the  tv  cam¬ 
era  picked  up  the  scene,  a 
helicopter  flew  over,  and 
dropped  a  .crewman  ‘by  para¬ 
chute  to  give  Michaels,  “the 
survivor,”  first  aid.  The  crew¬ 
man  swam  to  the  ratt.  and 
while  clinging  to  the  side,  was  . 
interviewed  by  Michaels  as  to 
his  duties  in  such  an  emer¬ 
gency. 

Later,  the  helicopter  dropped 
down  and  picked  Tip  Michaels 
by  a  hoist  but  not  before  he 
had  established  another  “tv 
first.” 


FCC-Anti-Trust 
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antitrust  questions  had  been  re¬ 
solved.” 

However,  he  said,  approval  of  the 
New  Britain  purchase  was  given 
“without  prejudice  to  any  action 
arising  out  of  the  antitrust  case.” 

McConnaughey  pointed  out  that 
When  the  Commission  promulgated 
its  network  regulations  in  1941  the 
Justice  Dept,  deferred  an  antitrust 
action  brought  against  the  net¬ 
works  and  subsequently  withdrew 
the  suits  when  the  Supreme  Court 
upheld  the  FCC  rules. 

While  recognizing  the  possibili¬ 
ties  of  overlapping  aheas  of  re¬ 
sponsibility  in  the  communications 
field,  McConnaughey  Said  that  'the 
Commission  does  not  feel  that  “this 
situation,  assuming  a  proper  liaison 
exists  between  the  two  agencies, 
should  have  the  result  of  impair¬ 
ing  either  enforcement  of  the  anti-, 
trust  laws  by  the  Dept,  of  Justice 
or  the  proper  consideration  of  anti¬ 
trust  questions  by  the  Commission 
as  an  element  of  its  public  inter¬ 
est  determinations.” 

McConnaughey’s  letter  was  in 
reply  to  a  letter  from  Magnuson 
of  last  July  26.  It  represented  the 
views  of  all  members  of  the  agency 
except  Comr.  John  C.  Doerfer,  who 
was  absent,  and  Comr.  Robert  Bart¬ 
ley  who  “was  unable  to  approve” 
it.  - 


Continued  from  page  25  s— 

the  Luce  chain,’  influentially;  re¬ 
mains  at  best  lowercase.)  '  ■  .  - 
There  are  those  who  argue  that, 
with  the  Luce  flair  for  showman¬ 
ship  and  for  the  dramatic,,  it  would 
have  certainly  served  better ;  his 
much  broader  and  all-encompass¬ 
ing  purposes  to  have  cast  an  eye 
on  the  Washington,  D.C.,  scene  of 
tv  operations,  particularly  since 
it’s  no  deep-rooted  secret  that  the 
DuMont-owned  WTTG  in  -the  na¬ 
tion’s  capital  can  be  weaned  away 
from  its  present  ownership.  Here, 
at  least,  it’s  contended,  the  Time- 
Life  organization,  or  its.  tv  counter¬ 
part,  would  have  at  its  disposal  a 
ready-n^jade  showcase  within  eye- 
and-ear  reach  of  the  men ,  who 
guide  the  nation’s  destinies.  Given 
the  necessary  Luce  trimmings,  it 
could  emerge  as  one  of  the  unique 
and.  forceful  operations  in  the 
country,  strictly  in  the  Time-Life 
groove, 


_  TelePrompter 
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equipment/  TelePrompter,  which 
took  over  the  closed-circuit  activi¬ 
ties  of  Sheraton  Closed  Circuit 
Television  recently,  plans  td  launch 
network  operations  in  the  closed- 
circuit  field.  The  units  will  be  de¬ 
ployed  throughout  the  country  for 
use  in  all  types  of  closed-circuit 
sessions  in  places  of  public  assem¬ 
bly.  They  will  be  stored  in  West¬ 
ern  Union  locations,  an  arrange¬ 
ment  stemming  from  TelePromp- 
ter’s  recent  association  with  WU. 
The  equipment  will  be  serviced  by 
TelePrompter  and/or  RCA  Serv¬ 
ice  Corp. 

According  to  Kahn,  TelePromp- 
ter’s  closed-circuit  operation  “will 
represent  a  multi-million  dollar 
enterprise  within  the  next  few 
years.” 


1  Continued  from  page  29 

negotiators  emphasized  to  ABC, 
NBC  and 'CBS  that  Coast  produc¬ 
tion  is  extremely  costly  because,  of 
the  many  well-established  unions 
there,  of  which  SAG  is  only  one, 
and  because  of  the  frequently 
higher  cost  of  technical  processing 
of.film  and  tape.  In  the  eyes  of  a 
few,  this,  counterbalanced  the  say¬ 
ings  that  the  networks  would  make 
by  hewing  to  SAG  and  its  rerun 
system.  End  result,  some  think, 
will  be  removing  indie-produced 
network  packages  from  the  Pacific 
area  in  which  SAG  is  strong,,  and 
perhaps  creating  new  production 
centres  where  AFTRA  is  or  hopes 
to  be  dominant. 

Until  Thursday  (10)  morning,  an¬ 
other  problem  confronted  both  the 
industry  and  AFTRA  before  they 
could  settle  down  to  ironing  out 
the  Code  terminology.  The  radio 
networks, .  also  signators  to  the 
pact,  wanted  a  reduction  to  $22.40 
for  AFTRAs  delivering  five-minute 
newscasts.  Tfye  Union  held  out  for 
$33.60  per  show,  despite  the  alle¬ 
gation  by  its  negotiating  opponents 
that  the  union  had  previously 
promised  $22.40.  The  outcome,  af¬ 
ter  a  two-day  stalemate,  Was  that 
the  networks  will  allow  the  $33.60 
while  paying  actors  and  singers 
$22.40  for  five-minute  radio  per¬ 
formances. 


Chj’s  Lowly  TV 
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die  a  major  visiting  show  that  re¬ 
quires  an  audience.  Thus  in  many 
instances  Chicago  is  being  by¬ 
passed  when  any  of  the  New  York 
or  Hollywood  programs  hit  the 
road.  This  doesn’t  sit  well  with 
the  midwest  advertisers  who ,  now 
and  then  would  •  like  to  extract 
some  additional  ,  merchandising 
values  from  their  tele  properties 
by  bringing  them  into  the- Windy 
City. 

Indie  WGN-TV,  on  the  other 
hand,  has  no  such  problem  with 
it  Studio  1-A  which  fronts  on  Mich¬ 
igan  Ave.  and  seats  40 (T  in  plush  ; 
surroundings. 

Judy  Garland 
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script,  choice  of  producer,  director, 
standin,  wardrobe  mistress,  make¬ 
up  man  and  hairdresser,  “which 
she  shall  not  unreasonably  with¬ 
hold.”  The  reference  to  script  is 
a  finished  script,  and  in  the  case 
of  the  producer  and  director,  pro¬ 
cedure  is  for  CBS  to  furnish  a  list 
of  three-  producers .  and  three  di¬ 
rectors  for.  her  approval;  if  she 
disap  pro  veSthe  CBS  nominees,  she 
is  requited,  fd  furnish  an  alternate 
list  which  the  web  may  finally  re-, 
ject  and  'substitute  its  own  final 
choices. 

The  -Garland  ’  camp  maintains 
that  CBS  failed  to  proceed  under 
the  provisions  of  the  contract,  that 
it  submitted  a  four-page  outline 
and  that  it  did  not  submit  a  script 
or  the  lists  of  personnel  required. 
She  merely  indicated'  she  did  not 
like  the  format,  but  this  was  not 
a  disapproval  as  defined  by  the 
contract  since  the  submissions  re¬ 
quired  were  never'  made.  In  other 
words,  she  did  not  disapprove  the 
script  because  a  script  was  never 
submitted,  nor  by  the  same  line  of 
reasoning,  did  she  “unreasonably 
withhold”  her  approval. 

Despite  her.  contentions,  how¬ 
ever,  CBS  takes  the  position  that 
she  violated  her  contract.  The 
web  refuses  to  discuss  the  matter 
other  than  to  state  its  position 
that  her  action  was  a  failure  to 
perform  and  that  the  pact  is  ter¬ 
minated.  Whether  Miss  Garland 
will  take  steps  to  have  the  pact 
reinstated  or  to  collect  monies  on 
tfie  basis  of  a  breach  of  contract 
procedure  isn’t  known  yet. 


.Kansas  City,  Jan.  15. 

Cash  giveaways  tov  radio  and  tv- 
listeners  continue  much-  in  .  vogue 
here.  Latest  big  winner  grabbed 
$1,603  last  week  for  properly  an¬ 
swering  the  telephone  with  the 
phrase,  “I’m  listening; to  KCKN” 
The  jackpot  haef  been  building  Tip 
at  the  station  at  the  rate  of.. about 
$10  per  day  since  last  July  1. 

Idea  is  that  frequently,  during 
the  day  announcer  pri  duty  calls  a 
number  chosen  from,  the  phone 
book,  after  he  has  announced  the 
amount  in  the  pot  and  repeated 
the  instructions  to  answer  with 
the  stipulated  phrase.  That  means 
that  1,603  phone  calls  Were  made 
in  the  six-month  period  before  the 
correct  answer  came  .through.  * 

Winner  is  Miss  Marjorie  Sabins,' 
employe  of  a  contracting  company, 
who  Said  she  will’  use  ttie*  money, 
toward  Completing  payments  on  a' 
home  she  is<  building  for  herself  * 
and  mother.  , 

KMBO  is  using.a  similar  gim¬ 
mick  in  its  Quickie  Quiz,  and  its 
tv  affiliate  has  one  going  called 
“Picture  Payoff. 

Des  Moines  —  Charles'  Quentin, 
chief  engineer  of  KRNT  radio  and' 
television  stations,  Des  Moines,  has 
been  named  director,  of  engineer* 
nig  of  the  Cowles  Broadcasting  Co. 
and  will  be,  in  charge  of  technical 
planning  and  supervision  of  all 
Cowles  stations. 

p— Jolly  Jivy  Seri*—— * 


Use  Your  Hood  and  Send  Mo 
For  VALENTINE’S  DAY!  ' 


FOR  THE  ONE 
WHO  HAS 
EVERTHING! 


What  a  Qlftt  Imagine  their  surprlta  when 
they  open  the  hex  and  aee  a  LIFE-LIKE, 
LIFE-SIZE  JIVARO  SHRUNKEN  HEA&1 
Looks  real— teele  real.  Even  tool*  (he  heed 
hunter* I  Made  In  lr.uo.aMn  pigment  hue  of 
•oft  ekln-llko  pliable  plgitlb.vH**  long.  bl*ek 
■  silky  hair  and  real  I  ttlo  poaTMl  eerdi.  ’  Th*- 
glft  that  will  always  be  remembered  I  Q&tJER 
TODAY  —  AND  FOOL  YQUR  FRIENDS! 

"Only  - V" 

$2.98  Everyone  Loses  Their  Head 
each  Qv#r  0ur  shrunken  Heddtl  : 
postpaid  '  . 

LOSE  YOUR  HEAD  —  ORDER  TOM Yl. 

DAMAD  STORES  541  A  Bloomfleid  Ave, 
LrAfVlAK  iNc.  Montclair,  N,  L 


TV  PRODUCTION  SECT 

"Captain  Kangaroo",  show  needs  girl 
with  some  experience,  ready  to  as¬ 
sume  responsibility  for  many.  'details. 
Some  typing  and  steho.  Monday* 
thru  Fridays  plus  Saturday  mornings. 
This  Is  NOT  a  |ob  for  someone- look- : 
/  Ing  for  bigger  fob  with  program's 
packagers,  but  Is  steady  lob  that  will  , 
show  some  advance  In  compensation. 
Start  $80.  Reply  by  letter  only  to 
Keeshan  •  Millar  Enterprises  Corp., 
113  West  57th  St.,  New  York  If,  N.  Y. 


FINANCE 

Producer  Offers  Directorship  In  U.K. 
Coy  to  Movie  Star/others  seeking  in¬ 
vestment  $30,000,  for  Prod.  Color 
film  series.  Oversees  locations.  Do¬ 
mestic  market.  May  Interest  Coy. 
with  blocked  currency. 

Write:  RYAN,  42 F  Courtfleld  Gardens, 
London,  S.W.5,  Eng. 


PHOTOGRAPHER 


Broadway  at  54th  St. 
NEW  YORK 
CO  5-3133 
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TV  Now  Blankets  Italy 

Twq  years  after  the  promised  date  Italy  finally  had  television 
exended  to  every  corner  of  the  land,  particularly  the  populous 
islands  of  Sicily  and  Sardinia  and  the  mountainous  southern  re¬ 
gions  on  New  Year’s  Eve.  '  . 

Premier  Antonio  Segni,  himself  a  resident  of  Sassari  on  Sardinia, 
welcomed  the  new  audience  .in  the  first  program  which  was  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  newsreel  review  of  the  year.  The.  highlight  of.  the  first 
night’s  programming,  came  directly  from  the  stage  of  La  Scala  in 
Milan  "Where  the  Sadler's  Wells  Ballet  ,  stars  Margot  Fonteyn  and 
Michael  Somnes-danced  Tschaikowsky’s  "Nutcracker  Suite.” 

A  few  isolated  points  still  are  waiting  service  via  booster  sta¬ 
tions  now  under  construction,  but  the  embarrassed  government  is- 
hOw  off  the  hook.  In  a  fit  of  optimism  in  1954  it  put  out  two 
stamps — 25  lire  and.  60.  lire— promising  television  to  all  of  Italy  by  ! 
the  end  of  1954.  The  stamps  were  discreetly  withdrawn  in  1954  but 
the  memory  lingered  on*  . 


Nielsen  Study 
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Britain’s  TV-Legit  Marriage  Flops 

As  18-Month  Run  Piles  Up  Losses 

- ; - 1 


president  of  SR  A,  is  distributing  a 
list  of  its  own  warnings  to  its 
member  stations  and  to  ad  agen¬ 
cies.  Report,  is  prefaced  by  the 
caution  that  NCS'  2  “will  un¬ 
doubtedly.  create'  much  confusion 
among  those  people  charged  .  with 
interpreting  the  raw  data.” 

Young  then  goes  on  to  note  tliat 
NCS  2  was  conducted  from  March, 
through  May  of  last  year  and;  is 
now  seven  months  old.  v  "While 
there  are  markets  in  which  listen¬ 
ing,  patterns  have  remained/ rela¬ 
tively  stable  over  long  periods  of 
time,”  Young'  says;  "there  •  are  also 
•many  markets  in  which  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  new  program  formats, 
together  with  intelligent  promo¬ 
tion,  have  changed  the  entire  audi¬ 
ence  picture  in  less  than  six 1 
months.”  Young  lists  as  "notable  i 
examples”  WAKE,  Atlanta;  KCBQ, 
San  Diego;  KRUX,  Phoenix; 
WQAM,  Miami;  WDGY,  Minneapo-  | 
lis,  -and  W-GTO,  Tampa,  and  not 
all  of  these  stations  are  repped  by 
Young. 

An  objection  which  was  made  by 
most  reps  is  included  in  the  Young 
report:  NCS  2  credits  coverage  of 
a  county  to  a  given  station  if  at 
least  10%  of  the  radio  .homes  in 
that  county  listen  to  the  station  at 


least  once  a  month.  "Fallacy  in 
this  method  is  the  coverage  credit¬ 
ed  to  W-GTO,  Haines  City,  Fla. 
This  station  is  not  credited  with 
any  penetration  of  Orange,  Hills¬ 
borough  or  Pinellas  counties.  These 
counties  contain  the  Tampa,  St. 
Petersburg  and  Orlando  markets — 
of  great  advertising  importance.... 
Exclusion  of  these  very  important 
markets,  due  to  the  10%  cutoff, 
implies  no  penetration  by  W-GTQ 
at  all.”  .  ‘ 

Ypung  warns  that,  NCS  2  does 
not  list  specific  audience  data 
Which  "intelligent  time  buying  re-  i 
quires.  There  is  no  indication  of 
age  and  sex,  nor  of  size  of  audience 
per  program  and/or  spot  announce¬ 
ments.” 

,  This  issue,  is  a  key  one  in  that 
many  of  the  reps  have  asked  the 
crucial  question  that  if  the  only 
way  to.  get  program  information 
for  radio  and  for  tv,  latter  needing 
it  most,  then  why  pay  for  a  costly 
quadrennial  report  when  Pulse, 
Hooper  or  the  regular  Nielsen  can 
do  it  for  less. 

Young  adds:  "Only  in  those  mar¬ 
kets  which  are  nbt  regularly  sur-; 
veyed  by  the  various  ratings  serv- 1 
ices  could  NCS  2  be  used  as  a 
guide  to  the  relative  popularity  of 
competing  stations.”  "  Young  also 
says  that  NCS  2  does  not  measure 
but-ofrhome  audience  in  radio. 


when.  Nielsen  itself  has  stated  that 
the  auto-plus  - audience  can  , be  a1 
40%  bonus. 

In  showing  how  to  apply  the 
NCS  material,  Young  explains  that 
"if  the  defects  of  the  10%  cut-off 
method  are  overlooked,  NCS  2  is 
more  useful  in  defining  a  station’s 
potential  coverage  area  than  strict 
engineering  contours.  Again  it 
must  be  remembered  that  with 
new  stations  going  on  the  air  and 
with  facility  and,  programming 
changes  on  existing  stations,  this 
coverage  pattern  for  a  given  par-* 
ket  can  change  in  a  short  period  of . 
time.”  This  leads  to  another  wide¬ 
spread  objection:  Why  buy  NCS 
when  it’s  .quite  ‘  possible  that  a 
standard  combination  of.  FCC  con¬ 
tour  maps  and  regular  program 
ratings  are  a  less,  costly  indication 
of  .a  station’s  popularity1? 


Goodson-Todman 
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mat  will  have  each  week's  situation 
taking  place  in  a  different  star’s 
home,  with  Gardiner  as  the  butler. 

On  the  live'  end*  ABCvTV  has. 
asked  G-T  to  develop  an  audience- 
situation  show  for  it  with  which  it 
would  open  up  the.  afternoon.  Web 
would  like  to  slot  the  show  either 
at  4  or  4:30;(  as  a  leadin  to  the 
5-6  "Mickey  Mouse  Club.”  Also  in 
the  hopper  is  another  participa- 
tioner,  still  untitled. 

At  th£  end  of  last  season,  G-T 
was  down  to  "What’s  My  Line”  and 
"Fve  Got  a  Secret,”  with  their  re¬ 
maining  show  “Beat  the  Clock,” 
apparently  headed  for  the  scrap- 
heap.  .  Since  then,  "Clock”  was 
saved  via  a  sale  to  Hazel  Bishpp, 
while  two  more  shows  hit  the  air, 
the  five-a -week  daytime  "The  Price 
Is  Right”  and  the.  Tuesday  night 
CBS-TV  "To  Tell .  the  Truth.” 
"Price,”  incidentally,  continues  to  ] 
break  all  mail  pull  records  with 
an  average  weekly  contest  write-in 
on  NBC  of  600,000  to  700,000  pieces 
of  mail.  .  j 


.  Washington  Sol  Sehildhouse, 
chief  of  the  FCC’s  ..Television  Ap¬ 
plications  Branch  and  an  attorney 
with  the  agency  since  1948,  re¬ 
signed  last  week  to  become  general 
manager  of  KOMA  in  Oklahpma 
City. 


Brown  Urges  Clearing 
Ho&se  on  Talent’s  ContT 
Stints  to  Skirt  Conflicts 

Call  for  a  cooperatively  financed 
and  operated  cleaving  house  to  re¬ 
cord  all  commercial  stints  by  tal¬ 
ent  so  as  to  avoid  product  conflicts 
— overt  or  inadvertent-— was  issued 
last  week  by  agent  Efenr.v  C. 
Brown,  who  furnishes  much  of  the 
talent  for  the  teleblurbs. 

Brown,  in  a  letter  to  top.  ad  agen¬ 
cies,  said  that  while  the  problem  is 
currently  in  its  infant  stage,  it  wjll 
intensify  as  time  goes  on  and .  a 
backlog  of  commercial  stints  by  tal¬ 
ent  accumulates.  He  proposes  that 
the  clearing  house  be  financed  by 
agenies  and  talent  agents  and  that 
its  files  be  available  to  all  partici¬ 
pating  members. 

CrUx  of  the  problem,  according 
to  Brown,  is  product  identification. 
There  already  have  been  cases,  he 
states,  where  a  particular  talent  is 
signed  for  a  series  of  commercials 
by  an  agency  which  later  discovers 
that  the  talent  in  the  past  had  done 
commercials  for  a  competing 
brand:  Naturally,  the.  agency  can’t 
use  the  talent  or  the  commercials 
themselves  if  they’ve  been  com¬ 
pleted. 

In  many  cases  where  talent  is 
willing  to  list  previous  stints  for 
competing  brands,  there’s  a  stuni- 
bling  block  This  occurs  when  "top 
secret”  auditions  are  held  where 
the  talent  is  not  informed  of  the 
product  to  be  spieled.  In  these 
cases,  the  .  pitchman  learns 'about 
his  ne\V  assignment  at  a  stage 
where  even  if  he  does  inform  the' 
agency  of  his  prior  stints  for  com¬ 
peting  brands,  much  time  and 
money  has  beep  lost. 

Clearing  house  to  which  each 
agency  would  report  every  com¬ 
mercial  and  the  talent  and  prod¬ 
uct  Used  would  solve  the  problem, 
Brown,  states.  %  ' 


London,  Jan.  15. 

A  legit-tv  tieup,  aimed  at  stag¬ 
ing  classical  revivals  in  a  West 
End  theatre  with  a  front-ranking 
cast,  prior  to  airing  over  the  com¬ 
mercial  network,  has  been  aban¬ 
doned  after  an  18-month  run.  Con¬ 
tinued  losses  and  low  ratings  have 
forced  Associated-Rediffusion,  the 
weekday  tele- programmers  in  the 
London  areT/ to  jettison  a  project 
which'. they  ho*  originally  would 
be  equivalent  to  a  national  theatre. 

When  the  project  was  first  en¬ 
visaged  it  was.  thought  that  the 
staging  of  the  .plays  at  the  Saville 
Theatre,  under.  John  Clements’ 
management,  would  vi  tually  amor¬ 
tize  the  cost  and  give  them  a  ready¬ 
made  production  for  telecasting. 
It  didn’t  work  out  on.  either  count. 
Losses  on  individual .  productions 
ranged  from  as’ high  as  $53,000  to 
as  little  as  $5; 600;  but  the  stage 
versions  .had  to  be  completely  re-r 
modelled  Ijefore  they  could  be  put 
on  the  air. 

Another  aspect  of  the  project, 
which  went  cold,  was  to  put  these 
theatrical  classics  on  film  and  thus 
recoup  part  of  the  investment  from 
overseas  markets, .  particularly  the 
United  States.  There  was,  in  v  the 
event,  little  interest  by  the  major 
American  webs  for  a.  series  of  13 
revivals,  unless  the  producers  could 
offer  international  name  talent  of 
the  calibre  of  Laurence  bllvier. 
Only  one  of  the  plays  was  filmed — 
Ibsen’s  "The  Wild  Duck;”  and  their 
final  venture,  Congreve’s  "The 
Way  of  the  World,”  now  running 
at  the  Saville,  is  not  even  to.  be 
telecast. 

Experience  showed  that  original 
stage  versions  were  unsuitable  for 
I  tv  and  decor  used  for  stage  pre¬ 
sentation  was  of  the  wrong  propor¬ 
tions  fof  telefilming.  They  were 
forced,  therefore,  not  only  to  re¬ 
script  and,  consequently,  re-re- 
hearse,  but  also  to  design  and  build 
new  scepery. 


AVERAGE  TRENDEX  WEDNESDAY,  JAN.  2nd,  10:30 
P.M.  to  1  A.M.  95.%  SHARE  OF  AUDIENCE  HIGHEST 
FEATURE  FILM  RATINGT  EVER  SCORED  ANYWHERE! 


The  rating  revolution  is  here 
...start  getting  astronomical 
ratings  for  your  station  now. 


IVCG-3VE 


A  Service  of 
Loew’s  Incorporated 


Write,  wire  or  phone  Charles  ( 
Vice-President,  1540  Broadway,  New  York 
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Jocks,  Jukes  and  Disks 

HERM  SCHOENFELD  "■  . . . . — 


Inside  Stuff— Music 

Columbia’s  Records*  advertising  and  sales  promotion  division  is  on 
a  push  to  sustain  dealer  interest  in  the  label’s  “Buy  of  the  Month" 
program.  The  promotion  boys  have  whipped  up  a  transparent  acetate 
streamer  which  dealers  can  post  permanently  in  their  windows  and 
install  cards  announcing  the  new  “BOM"  every  month.  They’ve  also 
prepped  special  postal  cards,  which  dealers  ,  can  obtain  at  a  nominal 
cost,  announcing  the  “BOM"  .every  month  for  mailing-list  customers, 

Mario  Colombo,  Italian  impresario,  has  arrived  in"N$W  York  to 
complete  arrangements  with  the  Cincinnati  Conservatory  of  Music  for. 
a-nationwide  search  of  new  American  operatic  talent.  Formerly  artistic 
•director  of  La  Scala  Opera,  he  is  now  director  general  of  the  Italian 
Opera  and  Philharmonic  Assn,  of  Milan. 

Meyer  Davis  has  prepared  a  special  musical  program  of  President 
Eisenhower’s  favorites  for  his  orch’s  'appearance  at  the  Inaugural  Ball 
Monday  (21).  The  songs  include  “Down  Among  The  Sheltering  Pines," . 
“The  Student  Prince"  medley,  .“One  Alone,"  “Time  On  My  Hands," 
“Deep  In  My  Heart,"  “Merry  Widow"  medley,  “Waitin’  For  the  Robert 
E.  Lee,”  “Just.  One  Of  Those  Things,"  “From  '•This-  Moment  On," 
“When  The  Saints  Come  Marching  In"  and.  selections  from  “My  Fair 
Lady,"  “Most  Happy  Fella,"  “Bells  Are  Ringing"  and  “Happy  Hunt¬ 
ing."  As  added  attractions,  Davis  has  signed  Denise  Lor  and  Buddy 
Richards  to  sing  with  the  orch. 


Shapiro-Bernstein  music  has  acquired  the  U.S.  and  Canadian  rights 
to  the  German  tune,  “Ich  Schenk  Dir  Den  Mond,"  from  the  German 
film,  “Amore."  Tune,  which  was  written  by  HeinoK  Gaze,  has  been 
given  an  English  lyric  by  Harold  Spina,  and  the  title  anglicized  to  “I'd 
Give  You  The  World."  S-B  set  the  deal  with  Paul  Siegel's  Symphony 
House,  American  rep  for  Edition  Takt  Uhid  Ton,  Berlin  publishing  firm. 
In  addition,  Siegel  has  arranged  with  RKO-Music  for  Organizzazione 
Musicale  Natzionalmusic,  syndicate  of  Italian  music  publishers,  to 
handle  the  tunes  from  RKO  pix  in  Italy. 


The  100th  anniversary  of  the  writing  of  the  Christmas  hymn,.  “We 
Three  Kings  of  Orient  Are,"  by  a  Burlington  clergyman  in  1857,  was 
marked  in  an  address  last  week,  by  Rev.  Donald  Woodward,  rector  of 
St.  Paul’s  Episcopal  Church,  Burlington,  Vt. 

The  author  of  the  hymn  was  Rev.  John  Henry  Hopkins  Jr.,  whose 
father  was  second  rector  of  St.  Paul’s  and  first  Episcopal  bishop  of 
Vermont. 

.  The  .indie  Tico  label  is  in  the  odd  spot  of  plugging  an  artist  pacted 
to  another  label.  Tico  recently  released  Irving  Fields’  recording  of 
Gladys  Shelley’s  “That’s  Why  Boys  Like  Girls,"  but  soon  after  the  ses¬ 
sion,  Fields  switched  to  the  ABC-Paramount  label.  Tune  is  published 
by  Morris  Diamond’s  Jo-Al  Music  firm.  ,  - 


RCA  Victor’s  global  orientation  is  resulting  in  the  U.S.  release  of  a 
couple  of  numbers  etched  in  South  Africa.  Tunes,  “War  Dance"  and 
“Zulu  Lullabye,”  were  performed  by  a  South  African  group,  Nigel 
Crawford  &  His  Gold  Diggers,  and  were  cut  in  Johannesburg  by  A.  M. 
Kitterman,  Victor’s  artists  &  repertoire  chief  for  South  Africa. 


Album  Reviews 


Elvis  Presley:  “Playing  for 
Keeps"-“Too  Much"  (RCA  Victor). 
This  disk,  of  course,  is  an  auto¬ 
matic  hit.  The  only  question  with 
tills  phenom  is  not  whether,  but 
how  much.  This  platter  should  fol¬ 
low  its  predecessors  into  the  multi¬ 
million  sales  class.  “Playing  for 
Keeps,”  a  slow  ballad,  is  a  solid 
number  for  the  genre  and  the 
teenagers  will  dig  it.  “Too  Much 


is  on  the  upbeat  side,  showcasing 
Presley  in  his  trademarked  stac¬ 
cato  vocalisthenics. 

Lonnie  Donegan:  “Don’t  You 
Rock  Me  0addy-O"-“How  Long, 
How  Long  Blues"  (Mercury).  Brit¬ 
ish  singer  Lonnie  Donegan,  who 
clicked  big  with  the  American  folk 
ballad,  “Rock  Island  Line,"  last 
year,  has  a  strong  followup  in  this 
coupling,  also  based  on  some  tra¬ 
ditional  Americana.  •.  “Don’t  You 
Rock  Me,  Daddy-O"  is  a  fast-tem- 
poed,  freewheeling  number  with  a 
country  dance  format.  **How  Long 
How  Long  Blues”  is  an  old  blues 
number  which  Donegan  delivers  in 
authentic  low-down  style. 

Richard  Hayes:  “Where  You 
Are”-Let  Your  Lips  Run  Away 
With  Your  Heart"  (ABC-Para-, 
mount),  “Where  You  Are,"  a  lilt¬ 
ing  ballad  with  an  excellent  lyric, 
gets  a  highly  attractive  production 
via  Richard  Hayes’  vocal  and  Sid 
Feller’s  orch  and  choral  back¬ 
grounding.  “Let  Your  Lips"  skips 
along  at  a  fast  tempo  and  also  has 
lots  of  chances. 

Peggy  Lee:  “Where  Flamingos 
Fly”_“The  Gypsy  With  Fire  In  His 
Shoes"  (Decca).  These  unusual 
sides  by  a  fine  stylist  rate  close 
jockey  attention.  “Where  Flamin¬ 
gos  Fly"  is  an  offbeat,  atmospheric 
ballad  with  a  poetic  lyric  that 
stands  up  under  repeated  spins. 
Miss  Lee  projects  it  to  the  hilt. 
Flip  is  an  unusual  attempt  to  give 
the  flamenco  beat  a  pop  flavor.  A 
very  tasteful  side  with  some  inci¬ 
dental  heel  dancing  furnished  by 
Sammy  Davis  Jr. 

Doree  Post:  “Who  Am  I’’-“Rock 
and  Roll  Calypso"  (RCA  Victor). 
Doree  Post,  a  newcomer  on  wax, 
makes  a  strong  bow  with  “Who  Am 
I,"  a  simple  ballad  which  she  de¬ 
livers  in  a  clear,  sweet  voice.  It 
could  go  all  the  way.  Flip  is  a  cute 
novelty  tune  which  is  more  calypso 
than  rock  ’n’  roll. 

Mitch  Miller:  “Song  for  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  McAdam"-“A  Very  Special 
Love”  (Columbia).  Theme  of  last 
week’s  CBS-TV  “Playhouse  90" 
X.drama,  “Song  for  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
McAdam"  is  a  catching  instrumen¬ 
tal  that  Mitch  Miller’s  orch,  with  a 
harmonica  lead,'  plays  nicely.  Flip 
is  the  same  tune  in  a  different 
arrangement. 

Bob  Whalen:  “Chapel  of  the 
Roses"-“With  All  My  Love  I  Thee 
Endow"  (Jubilee).  “Chapel  of  the 
Roses"  is  a  pretty  ballad  with  an 
old-fashioned  romantic  lyric  that 
Bob  Whalen  renders  very  effec¬ 
tively  with  appealing,  tenor  pipes. 
“With  All  My  Love"  is  a  tasteful 
number  with  a  wedding  ceremony 
motif  a  la  “O  Promise  Me." 

Alan  Dean:  “The  Memory  Fol¬ 
lowed  Me  Home"-“The  Letter  That 
I  Never  Mailed"  (Rama).  Alan 
Dean  has  an  excellent  ballad  in 
“The  Memory,  Followed  Me  Home" 
and  he  brings  it  home  with  a  belt¬ 
ing  vocal.  “Letter  That  I  Never 
Mailed"  is  a  maudlin  piece  that 
doesn’t  come  off. 

April  Ames:  “A  Smile  Will  Go 
,  a  Long  Long  Way"-“Imagination" 

*  f/ephyr).  April  Ames,  with  various 
bands  for  the  past  couple  of  years, 
bears  watching  on  wax.  She’s  a 
fine  stylist  who  projects  with  sub¬ 
tle  inflections  and  without  vocal 
gimmicks.  She  delivers  the  oldie, 
A  Smile  Will  Go  a  Long  Long 
Way,”  with  an  easy  swinging  style 
that  sells  without  trying  to.  She 
also  savvily  handles  the  fine  num¬ 
ber  on  the  flip. 

The  Continentals:  “Take  a  Gam¬ 
ble  On  Me"-“Meanwhile  Back  at 


the  Ranch"  (Key).  The  slick  supper 
club  combo.  The  Continentals, 
make  a  neat  impression  with  their 
wax  bow  on  this  indie  Coast  label. 
Team  has  a  smooth,  closely  inte¬ 
grated  harmonizing  style  with  a, 
contemporary  flavor.  Vocal  quartet 
impresses  on  “Take  a  Gamble  on 
Me,”  an  interesting  rhythm  num¬ 
ber.  “Back  at  the  Ranch"  is  a 
clever  novelty  piece  of  material. 

Margie  Rayburn:  “Every  Minute 


of  the  Day  "-“Take  a  Gamble  On 
Me"  (Liberty).  Margie  Rayburn  is 
a  rhythm  songstress  with,  a  jump¬ 
ing  style  that’s  effectively  dis¬ 
played  on  “Every  Minute  of  the 
Day,"  a  rocking  tune  with  a  stand¬ 
ard  lyric  for  the  idiom.  Miss  Ray- 
bum  also  delivers  a  rousing  ver¬ 
sion  of  “Take  a  Gamble  On  Me." 


Stan  Rubin’s  Tjgertown  5 
From  RCA  to  Jubilee 

Stan  Rubin  &  His  Tigertown 
Five/  a  dixieland  combo  formed 
by  a  group  of  Princeton  U.  under¬ 
graduates  several  years-  ago,  has 
exited  RCA  Victor  for  a  deal  with 
Jubilee  Records. 

Rubin,  now  a  law  student  at 
Fordham  U.,  where  he  is  president 
of  his  class,  has  the  most  com¬ 
mercially  successful  of  tiie  recent 
flock  of  jazz  units  developed  on 
college  campuses.  Unit  has  played 
several  Carnegie  Hall,  N.  Y.,  dates 
and  .was  the  only  American  jazz 
crew  invited  to  play  in  Monaco  for 
the  wedding  of  Grace  Kelly  and 
Prince  Rainier  last  year. 


Endsley  to  Victor 

Melvin  Endsley,  cleffer  of  the 
click  “Singin’  the  Blues,”  will  vo¬ 
calize  for  RCA  Victor  under  a  new 
term  pact. 

His  first  coupling  for  the  label, 
“I  Ain’t  Gettin’  Nowhere  With 
You"  and  “Bringin’  the  Blues  to 
My  Door,"  were  both  written  by 
him. 


LAWRENCE  WELK 


and  his 

CHAMPAGNE  MUSIC 
(Exclusively  on  Coral) 
Thesaurus  Transcriptions ' 

282d  Consecutive  Week  , 
Dodge  Dance  Party 

ABC-TV — Sat.  9-10  P.  M..  E.S.T. 
Sponsored  by 
Dodge  Dealers  of  America 
Top  Tunes  and  Talent 
ABC-TV  Mon.  9:30-10:30  p.m.  EST 
Sponsored  by  . 

Dodge  and  Plymouth  .Dealers  of 
America 

/Springtime  in  Rockies’ 
Sheet  Music’s  Golden  Era; 
S.F  Print  House  Gives  Up 

San  Francisco,  Jan.  15. 

The  last  major  music  printing 
house  in  Frisco  has  shut  down  be¬ 
cause  “there  aren’t  enough  orders 
for  new  songs  to  make  a  shop  pay." 
quoted  is  Kurt  Rayner,  who’d  run 
Pacific  Music  Press  here  since 
1925. 

The  shop  turned  out  more  than 
2,000,000  copies  of  one  song  28 
years  ago.  The  song  was  “Spring¬ 
time  in  the  Rockies,"  an  alltime 
click  which  got  a  further  boost, 
Rayner  said,  when  he  put  a  pic¬ 
ture  of  Rudy  Vallee  on  the  sheet 
music’s  coyer. 

Among  his  other  big  hits  were 
“Chloe,”  “Diane,"  “Whispering," 
“Doll  Dance"  and  “Charmaine.” 

Said  the  68-year-old  printer; 
“San  Francisco  used  to  be  a  big 
music  town,  but  things  started  go¬ 
ing  down  When  our  two  biggest 
music  publishers  started  easing 
out  of  the  business." 

“Springtime  in  the  Rockies,"  he 
recalled,  was  the  zenith,  “and*  he 
noted  that  Kate  Smith  helpied  plug 
the  song  mightily*  too. 

But  it  was  all  downhill  after 
that,  and  he  added: 

“I  waited  20  years  for  another 
hit  tune  but  it  never  came." 

So  he  locked  up. 


|  Nat  King  Cole,  a  jazz  man  be¬ 
fore  he  went  “commercial"  as  a 
pop  singer,  hasn’t  lost  his  flair  as 
a  swinging  vocalist,  as  evidenced 
in  his  latest  Capitol  album,  “After 
Midnight,”  Platter  features  Cole 
at  the  top  of  his  form  in  $olid  col¬ 
lection  of  tuhes.  Backing  Cole  is 
a  rhythm  combo  and  various  jazz¬ 
men,  such,  as  Willie  Smith,  Harry 
Edison,  Stuff  Smith  and  Juan  Tizol, 
each  of  whom  do  solo  stints  on  a 
couple  of  tunes  apiece.  It’s  a  slick; 
easy-on-the-ear  potpourri. 

Broadway  showtunes  are'  the 
most  frequently  used  commodities 
in  the  package  field,  and  they  keep 
turning  up  in  all  types  of  arrange¬ 
ments.  Clarinetist  Buddy  De- 
Franco  and  a  large  orch  play  an 
excellent  repertory  of  tunes  in 
Russell  Garcia  arrangements  in  a 
Verve  album  titled  “Broadway 


Showcase."  The  approach  is 
fresh,  but  ..the  melodies  are 
still  the  thing,,  as  they  should 
be  on  such  tunes  as  “Speak  Low'," 
“That  Old  Debbil  Moon,"  “In  The 
Still  of  the  Night,"  “Come  Rain  Or 
'  Come  Shine,"  “Autumn  In  New 
York,"  “Mad  About  The  Boy,"  “Al- 
most  Like  Being  in  Love,"  “Can’t 
Help  . Lovin'  Dat  Man,”  "“Have  You 
Met  Miss  Jones,”  “Heat  Wave"  and 
“Makin’  Whoopee.” 

“The  Whistler  and  His  Dog"  on 
the  Golden  Crest  label  is  an  off¬ 
beat  package  featuring  the  whis¬ 
tling  virtuosity  of  Jack  Zimmer¬ 
man.  Zimmerman  is  an  expert  and 
some  unusual  effects  are  achieved 
by  the  use  of  multiple  dubbings 
Tunes  comprise,  a  dozen  standards, 
from  “Sweet  Leilani"  to  “Tumbl¬ 
ing  Tumbleweeds.” 

RCA  Victor,  which  put  out  the 
original  cast  album  version  of 
“Happy  .Hunting,”  has  also  released 
the  current  Broadway  showscores 
without  Ethel  Merman  and  with¬ 
out  vocals.  Hugo  Winterhalter 
dishes  up  a  glistening  package  of 
instrumentals  of  the  Harold  Karr 
music  that  can  serve  as  a  form.,  of 
mood-music  such  as,  for, instance, 
“Music  To  Buy  Theatre  Tickets 
By.” 

EpiQ  Records  has  culled  the  ar¬ 
chives  for  a  superb  jazz  set.  in  The 
Art  of  Jazz  Piano,"  spotlighting 
four  standout  keyboarders,  Art  Ta¬ 
tum,  James  P.  Johnson,  Earl  Hines 
and  Joe  Sullivan*  Tatum’s  sides 
are  of  „  special '  interest  with  his 
clevef'  workovers  of  “Tea  For 
Two,”  “Sophisticated  Lady"  and 
“Tiger  Rag."  There  were  made  at. 
a  1933  recording  date,  when  Ta¬ 
tum,  who  died  last  year,  was  23. 

Another  historical  album  of  spe¬ 
cial  note  for  the  jazzophiles  is  the 
Djanzo  Reinhardt  “Memorial;  Album 
Vol,  1,"  on  the  Period  label.  Re¬ 
corded  in  1947,  the  late  and  great 
guitarist  is  heard  playing  with  the 
Quintet  of  the  Hot  Club  of  France. 
Although  the1  titles  on  the  platter 
list  such  numbers  as  “September 
Song/*  “Confessin’,’’  “Night  and 
Day"  and  “I’ll  Never,  Smile  Again," 
among  others,  the  jacket  liner  note 
says  they  are  all  “original  com¬ 
positions"  by  Reinhardt.  Herm. 


Bobby-JahnVU.S.  Disks. 

Bobbe  Jaan,  European  “hill¬ 
billy,’’  will  make  his  U.  S.  disk 
debut  for  RCA  Victor.  Singer  was 
pacted  by  Steve  Sholes,  head  of 
Victor's  country  Sc  western  divi¬ 
sion. 

For  the  U.  S.  exposure,  the  sing¬ 
er’s  name  has  been  anglicized  to 
BObby-Jahn. 


VARIETY 

1.  SINGING  1 

2. 

3. 


10  Best  Sellers  on  Cain  Machines  ~~~ 


ROCK-ArBYE  YOUR  BABY  (5) 
LOVE  ME  TENDER  (12)  . . 


4. 


6.  YOUNG  LOVE  (1) 


7.  CINDY,  OH  CINDY  (9) 


9. 

10. 


GARDEN  OF  EDEN  (4) 


Second  Croup 


DON’T  FORBID  ME 
TRUE  LOVE  . 


ON  MY  WORD  OF  HONOR  . 
SINCE  I  MET  YOU,  BABY. 


CINCO  ROBLES 
LOVE  ME  . 


T 

Guy  Mitchell  ...... 

. . .  Columbia 

Jerry  Lewis . . 

. Decca 

<  ► 

Elvis  Presley  ...... 
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f  Sonny  James  . . 

....  Mercury 
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*  ( Vince  Martin  ....«< 
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.  Pat  Boone  ......... 
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(  Crosby  &  Kelly  . , . . 

4  ► 
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*  ( Jane  Powell . . . 

.  Johnnie  Ray . 

. . .  Columbia 

« . 

4  » 

,  Nat  (King)  Cole.c 

.  . .  Capitol 

,  Platters  . . . . 

,  .Mercury 

( Ivory  Joe  Hunter  . . 

,  ,t.  .  Atlantic 

t  * 

4  » 

*  \  Mindy  Carson . 

. . .  Columbia 

( Russell  Arjns . 

4  . 

'  \  Les  Paul-Mary  Ford 

«<  . 

.  Elvis  Presley . 

4  . 

,  Frankie  Laine  ....* 

. . . Columbia 

George  Hamilton  4th. . .  ABCPar 

- 

[Figures  in  parentfvesrs  indicate  number  oj  week*  song  has  been  in  t)ie  Top  103 


Best  Bets 

ELVIS  PRESLEY  . .* .  . PLAYING  FOR  KEEPS 

(RCA  Victor)  . .  •  •  . .  •  To°  Much 

LONNIE  DONEGAN . . . .  .DON’T  YOU  ROCK  ME  DADDY-0 

(Mercury)  . How  Long,  How  Long  Blues 

RICHARD  HAYES  .  .  •  •  WHERR  YOU  ARE 

(ABC-Paramount)  .Let  Your  Lips  Run  Away  With  Your  Heart 

PEGGY  LEE  . . WHERE  FLAMINGOS  FLY 

(Decca)  . . The  Gypsy  With  Fire  In  His  Shoes 

DOREE  POST  . .  . .. .  V,  ’  i  j  ,AM  I? 

(RCA-Victor)  . . Rock  and  Roll  Calypso 
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ASCAP  TO  KO  ‘GIMMICK’  LOGS 

— - : - : - 4  - , - *  4 - - - - - — - - - — 


Tunesmiths,  Pubs  Storming  Gov’t  For 
Chafes  in  ASCAPs  ‘Weighted’  Vote 


The  Issue  of  the  “weighted  vote” 
in  the  American  Society  of  Com¬ 
posers,  Authors  &  Publishers  has 
turned  into  political  dynamite  for 
the  organization's  future.  A  group 
of  writers  and  publishers,  repre¬ 
sented  by  N.  Y.  attorney  Arnold 
Malkan,  squawked  both  to  the 
Dept,  of  Justice  and  the  House 
Small  Business  Committee  in 
Washington  last  week  over  the  un¬ 
shakable  control  that  the  weighted 
,  vote  gives  to  the  major  publishing 
firms. 

The  top  ASCAP  writers  and  pub-, 
lishers,  which  benefit  under  the 
weighted  vote  system,  will  not 
yield  an  inch  on  this  issue.  As  one 
top  writer  put  it,'  there  is  no  ques¬ 
tion  of  “democracy”  within 
ASCAP.  Despite  the  fact  that  the 
Society  is'  a  voluntary,  mutually- 
owned  organization,  the  top  earn¬ 
ers  believe  they  "Have  a  bigger  stake 
in  ASCAP  .and  therefore  should 
have  a  bigger  voice  in  determining 
the  operation. 

Oscar  Hammerstein  2d,  at  the  last 
membership  meeting  in  N.  Y.  Jan. 
3,  spoke  strongly  in  favor  of  the 
continuance  of  the  present  voting 
system.  Hammerstein  stated  that 
if,  hi  some  theoretical  eventuality, 
a  system  of  equal  voting  was  estab- 1 
lished,  there  was  the  possibility 
that  he,  and  other  writers  of  his  | 
rank,  would  be  forced  to  leave 
ASCAP.  He  said  if  the  top  writers 
leave;  “the  devil  would  take  the 
hindmost.” 

For  the  top  writers  and  publish¬ 
ers,  the  equal  vote  presents,  the 
danger  that  cleffers  in  the  lower 
brackets  could  overwhelm  them  in 
fight  for  control  of  the  Society  and, 
with  some  $20,000,000  at  stake,  the 
top  writers  arid  publishers  would 
(Continued  on  page  57.) 

VERVE  GETS  SET  FOR 
‘RUGGLES’VIDMUSICAL 

Norman  Granz’s  ,  indie  Verve 
label  has  latched  on  to  its  first 
“Original  cast”  set.  It’s  the  tv 
musicalization  of  “Ruggles  of  Red 
Gap”  featuring  Jane  Powell,  Mich¬ 
ael  Redgrave,  Imogene  Coca,  David 
Wayne  and  Peter  Lawford. 

•  It  was  a  nd-contest  scramble  for 
the  album  rights  because  Miss 
Powell’s  firm  pact  with  the  Verve 
label.  The  other  cast  members 
have  no  permanent  disk  tieups.  , 

“Red  Gap,”  which  has  been  musi- 
calized  by  Jule  Styne  .(music)  and 
Leo  Robin  (lyrics),  will  be  show¬ 
cased,  on  NBC-TV  Feb.  3.  The  al¬ 
bum  will  be  put  into  the  groove 
in  New  York  today  (Wed.)  and  to¬ 
morrow.  Granz  is  planning  to  get 
the  package  in  the  hands  of  the 
retailers  in  advance  of  the  telecast. 

Styne  and  Robin  have  written  10 
tunes  for  “Ruggles”  and  are  pub¬ 
lishing  the  score  via  their  own 
Robin-Styne  Music  setup,  a  Chap¬ 
pell  subsid.  Buddy  Bregman,  who 
arranged  the  score,  will  conduct 
the  disk  date  as  well  as  the  tele¬ 
cast. 


So  There  You  Are—  , 
Gobel’s  2  Decca  Sets 

Hollywood,  Jan.  15. 

George  Gobel  and  Decca  have 
reached  agreement  on  a  wax  pact, 
with  the  NBC-TV  comedian  slatdd 
to  cut  from  20  to  25  sides  this  year. 

Gobel  will  do  two  albums,  “Lone¬ 
some  George,”  consisting  of  spe¬ 
cial  material,  pops,  yodeling,  folk 
songs,  public  domain  tunes,  with 
bits  of  monolog  integrating  the 
numbers;  and  a  package  of  Christ¬ 
mas  numbers  with  comedic  mate¬ 
rial  interwoven. 

Gobel,  who  leaves  this  week  for 
N.Y.,  where  he  will  originate  three 
tv  shows,  has  signed  Evelyn  Rudie 
as  his  Jan.  26  guest  and  Ray  Bolger 
for  Feb.  2. 


BERRY  TO  EPIC  AS  S.  M. 

Frank  Berry  has  joined  Epic  Rec¬ 
ords  as  series  manager  for  the 
single  records  division, . 

He  reports  to  William  Nielsen, 
label’s  national  sales  manager. 


Ike  Gets  a  Cantos' 

Bela  Herskovits,  a  cantor 
who  is  MGM  Records  pactee 
in  the  liturgical  division,  will 
introduce  a  new  tune,  “My 
Budapest,”  at  the  Presiden¬ 
tial  Inaugural  Ball  at  Wash¬ 
ington’s  Hotel  Statler,  Sun¬ 
day  (20). 

The  Cantor  already  .has  cut 
the  tune  for  MGM  and  the 
diskery  plans  to  get  it  into  the 
retail  stores  on  the  day  follow¬ 
ing  the  bash. 


Pubs,  Diskeries 
looking  Over  DJ 
Org’s  Money  Pitch 

The  bite  is  being  put  on  the 
music’  industry  to  finance  a  disk 
jockey  public  service  project.  The 
pitch  for  $55,000  was  made  Sunday 
(13)  at  New  York’s  Park-Sheraton 
Hotel  in  separate  meetings  of  mu¬ 
sic  .publishers  and  disk  company 
execs. 

Project,  as  spelled  out  by  Mur¬ 
ray  Kaufman,  who  heads  up  the  re¬ 
cently  formed  National  Council  of 
Disk  Jockeys  for  Public  Service,  is 
aimed  to  help  In  building  “a 
stronger  young  America.”  Al¬ 
though  the  publishers  and  diskery 
reps  were  in  accord  with  the  basic 
aims  of  the  org,  they’re  taking  a 
long  hard  look  at  the  financing 
angle. 

The  publishers  have  been  asked 
for  “donations,”  while  the  disk 
companies  have  been  tabbed  for  a 
given  amount,  scaled  to  company 
size.  Some 'of  the  diskery  hesita¬ 
tion  stems  from  the  “scale”  clause. 
The  smaller  companies  feel  that 
they’ve  been' put  in  brackets  dis¬ 
proportionate  with  their  net  take, 
while  others  claim  that  the  indi¬ 
vidual  company  bite  is  “way  out  of 
line”  otherwise. 

Other  disk  company  execs  are 
studying  the  need  for  such  an  or¬ 
ganization  within  the  music  indus¬ 
try  since  there  are  so  many  other 
charitable  groups  currently  doing 
the  same  or  similar  work.  In  line 
with  this  thinking,  ono  major  pub- 
continued  on  page  58) 


MINNEAPOLIS  SYMPH 
TO  PLAY  NEAR  EAST 

Minneapolis,  Jan.  15. 

As  part'  of  the  State  Dept.’s  In¬ 
ternational  Exchange  Program,  the 
Minneapolis  Symphony  Orchestra 
will  make  a  six-week  concert  tour, 
starting  at  Palermo,  Sicily,  Sept. 
4  or  5. 

From  Sicily  the  orchestra  will  go 
to  Athens,  Greece,  to  climax  a  fes¬ 
tival  there.  Other  cities  on  the 
tour  will  be  Ankara  and  Istanbul, 
Turkey;  Beirut,  Lebanon;  Damas¬ 
cus,  Syria;  Calcutta,  Bombay  and 
New  Delhi,  India;  Karachi,  Pakis¬ 
tan;  Baghdad,  Iraq;  Cairo,  Egypt; 
Tunis,  Constantine  and  Algiers,  Al¬ 
geria;  Casablanca,  Morocco,  and 
Madrid,  Spain. 

.  Orchestras  of  Bbston,  New  York, 
New  Orleans  and  Philadelphia 
have  made  similar  toiy:s,  but  none 
of  these  Near  East  countries .  has 
ever  been  visited  before  by  an 
American  symphony  orchestra. 

This  also  will  be  the  first  time 
abroad  for  the  local  organization. 
Conductor  Antal  Dorati  will  lead 
a  group  of  about  100  musicians. 


Shulman’s  N.E.  for  ABC-P 

Moe  Shulman  has  joined  ABC- 
Paramount’s  field  force  to  handle 
the  New  England  area.  He  comes 
to  the  ABC  fold  after  a  stint  with 
RKO-Unique. 

Shulman  teed  off  at  his  new  post 
Monday  (14)  with  distributor  vis¬ 
its  to  Boston,  Hartford,  Albany, 
Buffalo^,  Philadelphia  and  Newark. 


The  American  Society  of  Com¬ 
posers,  Authors  &  Publishers  is 
cracking  ■  down  on  members  wjio 
attempt  to  procure  false,  reports 
of  performances,  by  the  Society’s 
licensees.  That  would-  refer  spe¬ 
cifically  to  the  radio-tv  field  where 
ASCAP,  to  a  large  extent,  depends 
upon  station  logs  to  determine 
what  songs  have  been  played. 

The  move  is  directed  against 
some  ASCAP  members,  who  by 
control  of  the  music  played  on  cer¬ 
tain  programs,  sometimes  insert 
numbers  into  the  log  that  in  ac- 
l  tuality  were  not  performed.  Prexy 
Paul  Cunningham  stated  that  “in¬ 
asmuch  as  the  Society’s  payments 
are  based  almost  entirely  upon  re¬ 
ports  which  it  receives  from  these 
licensees,  it  is  important  that  the 
reports  be  accurate  and  that  no 
member  be  perriiitted  to  engage  in 
any  scheme  under  which  reports 
of  performances  are  given  to  the 
Society  in  instances  where  those 
performances  do  not  actually 
occur.” 

The  Society,  which  operates  un¬ 
der  a  consent  decree,  asked  the 
Federal  Courts  to  permit  it  to  deny 
membership  in  this  connection. 
The  Dept,  of  Justice  took  the  po¬ 
sition  that  ASCAP’s  application 
was,  premature,  especially  in  view 
of  the  Society’s  failure  to  adopt  a 
specific  rule  forbidding  such  prac¬ 
tices  on  the  part  of  those  already 
members. 

The  new  rules  provide  that: 

(1)  Any  member  inducing  a 
false  report  on  performances  shall 
(Continued  on  page  56) 

Up  Art  Schwartz 
To  Col  Ad  Chief 

,  Art  Schwartz  has  been  named  di¬ 
rector  of  advertising  and  sales  pro¬ 
motion  at  Columbia  Records. 
Schwartz  will  head  up  all  activities 
involving  all  the  company’s  prod¬ 
ucts,  encompassing  Columbia  and 
Epic  Records  as  well  as  electronic 
products  including  phonographs, 
needles  and  accessories.  Schwartz 
has  been  with  the  label  since  1952. 

In  a  move  to  integrate  the  over¬ 
all  activities  in  the  areas. of  adver¬ 
tising  and  sales  promotion,  public 
relations,  and  design  and'  packag¬ 
ing,  the  diskery  has  launched  a 
policy  and  planning  committee  to 
consist  of  Schwartz,  Deborah  Ish- 
lon,  director  of  public  relations, 
and  Neil  Fujita,  director  of  de¬ 
sign  and  packaging. 

Assisting  Schwartz  in  advertis¬ 
ing  and  sales  promotion  activities 
will  be  Herbert  Goldstein  and  Jack 
Fuller.  David  Jones,  catalog  edi¬ 
tor,  will  also  report  to  Schwartz. 

Eddie  Heller  to  Victor 
In  Pop  Album  Division 

Eddie  Heller,  head  of  the  indie 
label,  Rainbow  Records,  is  joining 
RCA  Victor  as  musical  director  in 
the  pop  album  department.  He’ll 
work  under  Ed  Walker,  pop  album 
artists  &  repertoire  chief. 

Rainbow  Records,  which  was  Set 
up  by  Heller  in  1947,  will  continue 
to  operate  under  Milt  Ross. 


Elvis  8-Month  Wonder 

Among  other  things,  Elvis 
Presley  in  1956  broke  all  rec- 
cords  for  being  at  the  top  of 
the  bestselling  charts.  Pres¬ 
ley  skyrocketed  fo  the  top  of 
Variety’s  “Boxscore  of  Top 
Talents  and  Tunes”  chart  last 
April  18  and  then  continued  to 
head  the  field  until  he  was 
nudged  out  Dec.  26  by  Guy 
Mitchell  when  “Singin’  the 
Blues”  became  No.  1.  Presley’s 
blazing  run  of  eight  months  oil 
top  compares  to  the  more 
usual  No.  1  duration  of  three 
or  four  months  for  a  “hot”  art- 
'  ist. 


LA.  Tooters’  Suit  Vs.  AFM,  Trust  Fund 
Payments  Now  in  Lap  of  CaL  Courts 


Col’s  ‘Golderi  Guitar’ 

Taking  a  leaf  from  the  pop 
market’s  gold  disk  award,  Co¬ 
lumbia  Records  is  originating 
a  gold  guitar  award  for  top 
selling  platters  in  the  country 
&  western  field.  The' hillbillies 
qualify  for  the  gold  guitar  af¬ 
ter  a  disk  has  reached  the 
250, QpO  sales  mark.  The  pop¬ 
sters’  gold  disk  comes  after  a 
1,000,000  seller. 

First  Col  artists  to  g^t  the 
gold  guitar  are  Ray  Price  for 
“Crazy  Arms”  and  Marty  Rob¬ 
bins  for  “Singings  the  Blues.” 
Goddard  Lieberson,  Col  prexy, 
will  make  the  awards  on  the 
u  “Grand  Old  Opry”  show  Feb. 
216. 


Decca,  Coral  Hold 
Price  Line  on  EP 
As  MGM  Reduces 


Decca  Records  and  its  subsid, 
Coral  Records,  are  holding  the  line 
on  their  45  rpm  extended-play 
package  prices.-  Decision  of  the 
diskery  not  to  follow  RCA  Victor 
and  Columbia  Records  in  the  re¬ 
cent  price  slash  was  underlined  by 
Decca’s  guarantee  to  dealers 
against  any  price  cut  until  March 
31  of  this  year.  The  guarantee 
means* that  dealers  can  buy  Decca’s  J 
EPs  with  the  assurance  that  if  the^ 
price  is  dropped  before  March  31, 
the  diskery  will  make  adjustments 
for  any  stock  bought  at  the  higher 
price. 

Meanwhile  MGM  Records  also 
has  cut  the  price  on  its  extended 
play  sets.  New  price  line  went  into 
effect  Mpnday  (14). 

MGM’s  one-pocket  EPs  have 
been  reduced  from  $1.49  to  $1.29, 
while  the  two-pocket  EPs  Were  cut 
from  $2.98  to  $2.49.  All  three 
pocket  EPs,  however,  Will  remain 
at  the  regular  $3.98  tab.  The  two- 
pocket  soundtrack  sets  have  been 
cut  to  $2.98  from  $3.98  and  the 
three-pocket  soundtrackers  were 
sliced  to  $3,98  from  $4.98. 

In  addition,  MGM  will  retain  the 
5%  dealer  return. privilege  on  its 
(Continued  on  page  54) 


Holly  wood,,  Jan.  15. 
Superior  Judge  John  T.  Ford  is 
expected  to  hand  down  a  decision 
within  a  fortnight  on  the  request 
of  dissident  musician  plaintiffs  for 
injunctions  halting  further  pay¬ 
ments  by  diskeries  and  film  firms 
(into  the  Music  Performance  Trust 
Funds,  -  plus  appointment  of  a  re¬ 
ceiver  to  handle  coin  already 
there. 

Bulk  of  the  three  day  argu¬ 
ments  revolved  around  the  basic 
issue  of  the  phonograph  industry 
case — whether  or  not  wage  hikes 
had  been  negotiated  for  recording 
musicians  in  1954  and  then  divert¬ 
ed  to  the  Music  Performance  Trust 
Funds.  Plaintiffs  contend  that  the 
Federation  had  bargained  for  pay 
scale  hikes,  the  first'  since  1946, 
and  thden  at  the  last  moment  in¬ 
structed  the  recording  companies 
to  channel  the  hikes  to  the  Trust 
Funds  rather  than  to  the  indi¬ 
vidual  musicians. 

Attorneys  for  the  AFM  insisted 
that  the  agreements  speak  for 
themselves — that  no  new  pay  raise 
was  negotiated  but  a  few  formula 
was  found  for  payments  into  the 
Trust  Fund,  a  formula  that  in¬ 
volved  percentages  of  existing  pay 
scales,  which  would  be  payable  in 
addition  to  the  percentage  on  re¬ 
tail  sales. 

In  pursuing  this  issue,  plaintiffs* 
attorney  Harold  A.  Fendler  ac¬ 
cused  AGM  prexy  James  C.  Pe- 
trillo  of  “faudulent  collective  bar¬ 
gaining”  in  that  the*best  interests 
of  recording  musicians  were  by*, 
passed  in  favor  of  the  Trust  Fund. 
Co-counsel  Daniel  Webber  added 
that  the  payments  being  made  to 
the  Trust  Fund  consist  of  “wages 
for  services  no  matter  by  what 
name  the  contributions  are  known.” 

Money  Not  ‘Wages* 

In  rebuttal,  Federation  attorney 
Michael  G.  Luddy  contended  there 
have  been  no  monies  diverted  from 
anyone.”  Federation,  he  added, 
must  conduct  its  negotiations  for 
(Continued  on  page  58) 


CAP’S  BUNDLE  OF  28 
IN  JAN.  ALBUM  BINGE 

Hollywood,  Jan.  15, 
Capitol  starts  the  year  off  with 
28  packages  in  its  January  album 
release  list,  highlighting  the  firm’s 
contention  that  the  packages  are 
the  “lifeblood”  of  the  industry. 
Seven  of  the  28  are  in  the  classical 
field  and  three  are  country  &  west¬ 
ern. 

Among  the  18  items  in  the  pop 
category  are  six  albums  in  the 
“Capitol  of  the  World”  series  rep¬ 
resenting  artists  from  Argentina, 
Germany,  Holland,  Italy,  Paris  and 
London. 


RULE  CBS-TV  CLEFFERS 
INDIE  CONTRACTORS 

Washington,  Jan.  J5. 
National  Labor  Relations  Board 
ruled  last  week  that  composers  of 
music  and  lyrics  employed  by  CBS 
for  network  tv  shows  originating 
in  New  York  and  Los  Angeles  are 
independent  contractors  and  that 
the  degree  of  control  exercised 
over  them  in  their  operations  is 
"insufficient”  to  establish  an  em¬ 
ployer-employee  relationship. 
Board  therefore  dismissed  a  pe¬ 
tition  by  Composers  and  Lyricists 
Guild  of  America  for  a  multi-em¬ 
ployer  unit  of  their  craft  employed 
by  the  three  tv  networks.  Similar 
findings  were  previously  made 
with  respect  to  NBC  and  ABC  com¬ 
posers. 


Nat  Shapiro  to  Europe 
This  Month  on  Col  Biz 

Nat  Shapiro,  international  pop 
artists  and  repertoire  coordinator 
at  Columbia  Records,  heads  over¬ 
seas  at  the  end  of  the  month  for 
confabs  with  Philips  heads  in  Eu¬ 
rope.  He’s  slated  for  huddles  in 
London,  Paris  and  Hamburg. 

Philips  is  Col’s  overseas  disk  af¬ 
filiate. 

Dining  his  London  stay,  Shapiro 
will  help  set  up  promotion  for  Guy 
Mitchell’s,  shot  on  the  Palladium  tv  , 
show  Feb.  10,  as  well  as  arrange  j  narvey 
for  appearances  by  f  other  Cni. \  crooner 
artists. 


Victor’s  Marek,  Bullock 
On  Coast  for  Huddles 

RCA  Victor’s  exec  echelon  head 
westward  last  week.  George  Marek, 
v.p.  in  charge  of  the  album  divi¬ 
sion,  is  currently  on  the  Coast  to 
o.o.  dealer  reaction  to  the  com¬ 
pany’s  new  EP  price  structure  and 
also  to  consult  with  some  of  the 
label’s  artists  on  album  projects. 

W.  W.  (Bill)  Bullock,  head  of  the 
singles  division,  is  on .  the  Coast 
with  Steve  Sholes,  country  &  west¬ 
ern  chief,  to  cut  new  sides  with 
Elvis  Presley,  who’s  working  at  the 
20th  Century-Fox  lot  on  a  new 
film.  Fred  Reynolds,  Victor’s  jazz 
chief,  is  also  in  Hollywood  to  set 
up  some  recording  dates. 


Cadence  in  New  Beat 

Cadence  Records  has  added  the 
Boys,  vocal  trio,  and 
S  crooner  Tommy  Furtado  to  its 
’  |  artists  roster. 

_ _ _  I  According  to  label’s  prexy, 

Tex  Beneke  brings  his  band  into  j  Archie  Bleyer,  the  pac,^5£s 
New  York’s  Roseland  Dance  City  ,  the  beginning  of  an  ai tists expan- 
for  a  month's  stay  beginning  sion  program  he  s  bluepunted  for 
Jan.  22.  1  1957. 
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HEADLINERS 

FROM  RCA  VICTOR 


V 


Dinah  Shore 

CHANTEZ- 

CHANTEZ 

HONKY 
TONK  HEART 

20/47*6792 


6 

HOT  ONES 
HEADED  FOR 
THE  TOPI 

□  HARRY  BELAFONTE 

Banana  Boat  (Day-0) 
c/w  Star-0 

20/47-6771 

□  DOROTHY  OLSEN 

Mama  Llamjt,  Papa  Llama 
c/w  Calico  Pie 

20/47-6770 

□  EDDY  ARNOLD 

A  Good  Lookin’  Blonde 
C/W  A  Dozen  Hearts 

20/47-6773 


¥ 
¥ 
•  4 


Eddie  Ames 

(of  Ames  Brothers1  fame) 

I’D  GIVE  YOU 
THE  WORLD 

(from  the  GermanrLondon  film  “Amore”) 


THE 

BEAN  SONG 

(Which  Way  to  Boston) 
20/47-6791, 


:  □  HUGO  WINTERHALTER 

:  A  New  Fangled  Tango 
\  (from  Byway's  new  hit  “  Happy 
;  Hunting”) 

•  c/w  lundle  of  Joy 

•  (from  the  RKO  film  "Bundle 
|  of  Joy”) 

*  20/47-6776 

I  □  D©  CASTRO  SISTERS 

•  I  Never  Meant  To  Hurt  You 

*  C/W  Hear  A  Melody 

*  20/47-6774 

;  □  LOU  MONTE 

:  Some  Cloud  Above 
;  c/w  Roman  Guitar 

'  20/47-6769 


Your  customers  hear  these  New  Oi'thophonic  High  Fidelity  recordings  best  on  an  RCA  Victor  New  Orthophonic  High  Fidelity  “Victrola. 


America's  favorite  speed... 


/  45  RPM 


RCA\7iCTOR 


Wcdn esday?  January  I6,  J$57 


Scores  From  Pix;  j 
Host  Likely’  1st 

Another  step  in  the  buildup  of 
a  music  publishing  tie-in  with 
RKO  Pictures  and  the  RKQ-Unique 
label,  was  taken  last  week  with" 
the  formation  of  RKO-Music.  Irv¬ 
ing  Deutch,*  professional  manager* 
with  the  Peer  firms,  has'  shifted 
his  base  to  take  over  as  RKO-Mu- 
sic’s  general  professional  manager. 

RKO-Music,  which  will  be  affi¬ 
liated  with  ASCAP,  will  handle  all 
picture  scores  from  RKO  product 
and  such  indie  film  deals  as  the 
firm  will  make.  TheLamas  Music 
catalog,  which  had  been  an  RKO- 
Unique  subsid,  will  now  form  part 
of  the  new  music  division.  The 
firm  recently  acquired  the  John 
Paul  Music  Catalog  c6nsisting  of 
approximately  10  pic  scores  done 
in  '56. 

Deutch,  who’ll  report  to  Marty 
Machat,  firm’s,  topper  and  general 
counsel,  will  headquarter  in  New.' 
York.  The  firm  will  kick  off  its 
activities  with  the  Ralph  Blaine- 
Hugh  Martin  score  from  “The  Girl  ' 
Most  Likely,”  the  late  Victor 
Young’s  score  from  “Run  Of  The 
Arrow,”  and  the  Max  Steiner  score 
from  “The  Day  They  Gave  Babies 
Away,”  originally  a  straight  tele¬ 
show. 

Maria  Tipo,  Italian  pianist,  in  the 
U.S.  until  April  for  her  third  con¬ 
cert  tour.  Under  the  management, 
of  S.  Hurok. 


I  NOW  . . . 

AND  ALL  THROUGH 
THE  WINTER  SEASON 

Lerov  Anderson's 

Sleigh 

MILLS  &  MUSIC 


a  wonderful 
seasonal  song 

STYNI  AND  CAHN'S 


TOP  TALENT  AND  TUNES 


'  Compiled  from  Statistical  Reports  of  Distribution 
Encompassing  the  Three  Major  Outlets  0 

Coin  Machines  Retail  Disks  Retail  Sheet  Music 

as  Published  in  the  Current  Issue 


NOTEk  The  .Current  comparative  tale*  strength  of.  the  Artists  and Timet  listed'  hereunder  is 
arrived  at  under  ‘d  statistical  system  comprising,  each  of  the  ilir'et * itidfof  Sales  ’out leti  etitt* ' 
merated  above.  These  findings  are  correlated  with  data  from  wider  sources,  which,  are  exclusive 
with  Variety.  The  positions  resulting  from  these  findings  denote,  the  OVERALL  IMPACT  de¬ 
veloped  from  the  ratio  of  points  scored,  two  ways  in., the  case  of  talent  ( coin  machines,  retail 
disks  j  and 'three  ways  in  the  case  of  tunes  (coin  machines,  retail  disks  and  retail  sheet  music >. 


POSITIONS 
This  Last 
Week  Week 


TALENT 

ARTIST  AND  LABEL  TONE 

GUY  MITCHELL  (Columbia) . .  Singing  The  Blues 

[Love  Me  Tender 

ELVIS  PRESLEY-  (Victos)  . . iLove  Me 

[Too  Much  ■ 

FATS  DOMINO  (Imperial)  . j^Sday1 


JIM,  LOWE  (Dot) 


(The  Green  Door 
'  }I  Feel  The  Beat 


POSITIONS 
This  Last 
Week  Week 


HARRY  BELAFONTE  (Victor)  . ; . .  iP*  Banana  Boat  Song 

(Jamaica  Farewell 

CROSBY  &  KELLY  (Capitol)  . . .  True  Love 

JOHNNIE  RAY  (Columbia) . j^ust  Walking  In  The  Rain 

7  )  You  .Don’t  Owe  Me  A  Thing 

JERRY  LEWIS  (Decca)  . .  Rock- A-Bye  Your  Batiy  l 

SONNY -JAMES  (Capitol) . -Young  Love 

fDon’t  Forbid  Me 

•PAT  BOONE  (Dot)  . Friendly  Persuasion 

(Anastasia 

TUNES 

(♦ASCAP.  fBMI) 

tune  publisher 

f SINGING  THE  BLUES  . .  Acuff-R 

*TRUE  LOVE  . . . . . . . Buxton  Hill 

fLOVE  ME  TENDER . Presley 

fTHE  BANANA  BOAT  SONG  . . . . Marks-B 

fTHE  GREEN  DOOR  . . . . .  Trinity 

♦BLUEBERRY  HILL . . . .  Chappell 

f YOUNG  LOVE  . Lowery 

f JUST  WALKING  IN  THE  RAIN . . . .  Golden  West 

f  CINDY,  OH  CINDY  . . . . . . . . . Marks-B 

f MOONLIGHT  GAMBLER . Meridian 


Decca-MGM 

sssa  Continued/from  page  51  sssss 
f  P  catalog.  To  assist  the  dealers 
in  any  inventory  loss  they  may 
suffer  due  to  the  price  cut,  label 
is  offering  a  10%  discount  on  the 
new-price  EPs  through  Feb.  15. 

Decca  execs  believe  that  a  mar¬ 
ket  still  exists  for  the  old  price 
and  that  if  the-  customer  wants  a 
particular  EP  package,  he’ll  pay 
for  it,  Decca’s  EP  prices  remain 
at  $1.49  for  the  single-disk  package 
while  the  two-disk  sets  will  staY  at 
$2.98. 

Victor  opened  1957  with  the 
move  to  slice  the  EP  packages  up 
to  40%  for  the  bigger  packages. 
Columbia  followed  suit  for  most 
of  its  EP  packages  while  maintain¬ 
ing  the  old  price  on  the  three-  and 
four-disk  sets.  Both  Victor  and  Co¬ 
lumbia  are  offering  special  dis¬ 
counts  to  the  dealers  on  current 
EP  purchases  to  compensate  for 
the  drop  in  the  value  of  the  stocks 
dn  hand. 

Victor  is  kicking  off  the  price 
;  slash  with  an  extensive ,  consumer 
ad  campaign  designed  to  attract 
new  customers,  in  the.  disk  market 
!  to  the  45  rpnr  speed. 


BG  Back  From  Far  East 

,  Benny  Goodman  orch  returns  to 
New  York  Saturday  (19)  after  a 
six-week  goodwill  tour  through  the 
Far  East. 

Band  has  been  set  for  a  shot  on 
the  Ed  Sullivan  show  (CBS-TV) 
Feb.  10  and'  is  slated  for  a  mid- 
March. stint  at  New  York’s  Waldorf- 
Astoria. 


MONIQUE  CADOU 

PLEDGE  ALLEGIANCE 
TO  YOUR  HEART 


it 


A&CQHJ&b 


IOOK  our  FOR  .  .  . 


LfROM  THE  WARNER  BROS.  PICTURE  — 

0  BIG  RECORDS 

»*•*>  remick  Music  coup.  - 


SALUTE  TO  TOMMY  DORSEY 


Coral  Number  61779-9-61779 


MCA 


'  CBS-TV 

EVERY  MONDAY  THRU  FRIDAY 


'"Guesting*  on  the 

STEVE  ALLEN 
SNOW 

NBC-TV 

SUNDAY,  JANUARY,  20th 


PERSONAL  MANAGEMENT 
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P%£IE¥? 


Released  10  Days  Ago  and 

350,000  SOLD  TO  DATE ! 

looks  Like  ABO  PARAMOUNT’S  GOING  to  SELL  2,000,000  of 


(THE  DAVY  CROCKETT  SENSATION) 

Singing 

WRINGLE 

WRANGLE 

C/W  WESTWARD  HO, 

THE  WAGONS 

(From  the  Wait  Disney  production  “Westward  Ho,  The  Wagons”) 


WINNER  at  a  GLANCE ! 


Picked  by  VARIETY,  CASHBOX  and  BILLBOARD  — 


*ne  c asn  if  ox ,  Music 


January  12,  1957 


The  Cosh  Box 


Disk  of  the  Week 


“WRINGLE,  WRANGLE”  (2:01)  rWalt  D.Wv  a<^ap  t  7 

[Wonderland  BIHI— Blackburn,  Bruns]  * 
a  «rru  11  J  *  tsB,LL  HAYES  <ABC-Paramount  97*5) 

firsf  side ^ndS^h^AR r  p6  lisi,S  lnfthe  c°min£  Months,  This  is  Hayes1 


the  billboard 

IANUARY  12,  1957 


Tips  on  Coming  Tops 


Thanks  DJ’s,  OPS,  One-Stops,  and  ABC- 
Paramount  Distributors  for  a  Tremendous 
*57  Kick-Off!  and  My  Sincerest  Thanks  to 
SAM  CLARK 


BILL  HAYES 

Wringle,  Wrangle . * 

ABC-PARAMOUNT  8785  -  a  cheery, 
rhythmic  tune  from  the  pic,  “Westward 
Ho,  the  Wagons.”  It's,  the  hind  of  a  time 
a  cowboy  sings  while  riding,  his  thoughts 
'  on  his  girl.  The  bright,  jingly  arrange¬ 
ment  gives  the  material  great  program¬ 
ming  glamor,  (Disney,  ASCAP) 


Westward  Ho,  the  Wagons.*.. 83 

The  theme  song  of  the  above-mentioned 
Disney  pic.  Has  the  flavor  of  the  old 
jubilee  “Promised  Land”  type  of  thing. 
Full  of  the  saga  of  the  move  to  the 
West,  this  is  colorful  stuff  and' hard  to; 
resist.  Fine  possibilities  for  both  sides. 
(Wonderland,  BMI) 


ABC-PARAMOUNT 
Recording  Artist 


Exclusive  Management: 

JACK  BERTELL 

527  Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


MUSIC 


Pfi&mfr  . 
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Best  Bets 


IF  A  DREAM  COULD 
MAKE  YOU  MINE 

YOU  CAN  RUN, 
BUT  YOU  CAN'T  HIDE 

(DECCA  9-38187;  3C187) 


RICHARD  HAYES 

A  new  artist  on  the  Decca  la¬ 
bel  with  an  auspicious  double¬ 
sided  debut  disc.  “If  a  Dream” 
is  a  powerful  contender  and 
the  coupling  is  equally  strong. 
This  one  could  make  HayesI 


THE  TOWN  CRIER 

(DECCA  9-301 76;  301741. 


AL  HIBBLER 

The  small  “H”  bomb  hidden 
in  Hibbler’s  vocal  chords  does 
it  again!  This  time  it’s  a  deep¬ 
ly  sincere  and  moving  musical 
version  of  Kilmer’s  “trees.” 
Can  that  man  sing!  “Crier” — 
a  powerhouse,  too! 


1  4  1  37  18  21  3  2  1 


3  9  10  3  '. . 


8  1  2  1  1  1162 


10  2  3  4  7  10  76 


6  4  5  10  2  .  .  75 


3  4  2  6  4  70 


RETAIL  DISK  AND  ALBUM  BEST  SELLERS 


"  ~ySRIETY~ 

Survey  of  retail  disk  best 
sellers  based  on  reports  ob 
tained  from  leading  stores  in 
21  cities  and  showing  com¬ 
parative  sales  rating  for  tnis 
and  last  week. 


National 
Rating 
This  Last 

wk.  wk.  Artist.  Label,  Title 


GUY  MITCHELL  (Columbia) 

“Singing  the  Blues” .  1 

JIM  LOWE  (Dot) 

“The  Green  Door” . 2 

FATS  DOMINO  (Imperial) 

“Blueberry  Hill” . .  4 

ELVIS  PRESLEY  (Victor)  !  ~ 

“Love  Me  Tender”  ...... . 3 

CROSBY  &  KELLY  .(Capitol) 

“True  Love” . . 5  . 

HARRY  BELAFONTE  i Victor) 

“The  Banana  Boat  Song” . 

SONNY  JAMES  (Capitol) 

“Young  Love” . .. 

JOHNNIE  RAY  (Columbia) 

“Just  Walking  in  the  Rain” _  6 

FRANKIE  LAINE  (Columbia) 

“Modnlight  Gambler” .  10 

GEORGE  HAMILTON  4TH  (ABC-Par) 

“A  Rose  and  a  Baby  Ruth” .  9 

TAB  HUNTER  (Dot) 

“Young  Love” . 

TARRIERS  (Glory) 

“The  Banana  Boat  Song” .  7 

ELVIS  PRESLEY  (Victor) 

“Love  Me”.. .  8 

PAT  BOONE  (Dot) 

“Don't  Forbid  Me” . . . 

JERRY  LEWIS  (Decca) 

“Rock-arBye  Your  Baby” . 

FATS  DOMINO  (Imperial) 

“Blue  Monday” . 

MICKEY  &  SYLVIA  (Groove) 

“Love  Is  Strange” . 

PATIENCE  &  PRUDENCE  (Liberty) 
“Gonna  Got  Along  Without  You”..  . . 
EDDIE  FISHER  (Victor) 

“Cindy,  Oh  Cindy” . 

BETTY  JOHNSON  (Bally) 

“I  Dreamed” . 

JOE  VALINO  (Vik) 

“Garden  of  Eden” . . 

FRANK  SINATRA  (Capitol) 

“Hey,  Jealous  Lover” . 

HARRY  BELAFONTE  (Victor) 

“Jamaica  Farewell” . . 

JOHNNIE  RAY  (Columbia) 

“You  Don't  Owe  Me  a  Things . 

ELVIS  PRESLEY  (Victor) 

“Too  Much” . . . , . . . .  . . 


6  8  5  . . 


9  ..  ..  10  ..  31 


10  . .  . .  10  . .  6  . .  7  16 


WRINGLE  WRANGLE, 
and  Others 

Songs  from  Walt  Disney's 

WESTWARD  HO  THE 
WAGONS! 

(DECCA  ED  24481 


I  MY  FAIR  LADY 


EDDY  DUCHIN  OKLAHOMA!  JERRY  LEWIS  HIGH  SOCIETY  (  BELAFONTE  This  Is  Sina'ra 


REX  ALLEN 

Rex  Allen — “The  Voice  of  the 
West” — sings  up  a  prairie 
storm  o  with  this  EP  pack¬ 
age.  The  selections  include 
“Wringle  Wrangle,”  “Ballad  of 
John  Colter,”  “I’m  Lonely  My 
Darlin’,”  and,  of  course,  the 
title  song,  “Westward  Ho  the 
Wagons!”  The  Disney  film 
opus  and  this  strong  Extended 
Play  set  make  for  real  action! 


DECCA 


Records 


m  New  World  or  Ground.. 


Harry  Bdofonto  Bro((dway  Co#f  Elvis  Pr.sley  Film  Soundtrack 


Film  Soundtrack  JUST  SINGS 


Film  Soundtrack 


Film  Soundtrack 


Horry  Bolafonto 


Victor 
LPM  1248 
EPA  1248 


Columbia 
OL  5090 


Capitol 
W  740 
EAP  740 


Capitol  Jorry  Lewis  Victor 

Decca  SAO  595  .  Decca  Capitol  LPM  1150 

DL  8289  SUM  595  DL  8410  W  750  EPA  1150 


FRANK  SINATRA 


KING  COLE’S  ‘1ST  LOVE’ 
SPIER  MUSIC’S  ’57  1ST 

Currently  riding  with  the  Don 
Rondo  (Jubilee)  click,  “Two  Dif¬ 
ferent  Worlds,”  the  Larry  Spier 
organization  is  kicking  off  1957 
with  a  Nat  King  Cole  (Capitol)  re¬ 
lease  of  “You  Are  My  First  Love.” 
Tune  is  the  British  hit  acquired 
by  the  late  Larry  Spier  from  Eddie 
Kassner’s  Piccadilly  Music  for  Rex 
Music,  BMI  firm,  set  up  in  part¬ 
nership  with  Cole. 

The  Spier  firms  are  now  jointly 
owned  and  operated  by  Belle  Nar- 
done  and  Larry  Spier  Jr.,  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  the  provision  of  the 
will  which  left  one-half  his  share 
of  all  music  publishing  enterprises 
to  each.  The  companies  include  the 
parent  Larry  Spier  Inc.,  Montauk 
Music,  Carlyle  Music  (in  partner¬ 
ship  with  Johnnie  Ray  and  Bernie 
Lang),  Beaver  Music,  Maple  Leaf 
Music  and  two  firms  with  Cole,  Rex 
and  Princess. 

Magyar  Cellist’s  ‘Big  D’ 

Dallas,  Jan.  15, 

Michael  Virizlay,  the  Hungarian 
cellist  whose  flight  to  freedom 
ended  in  a  Dallas  Symphony  post, 
was  welcomed  into  Local  147  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Musicians 
here  this  week. 


||  Have  Coat,  Will  Travel 

Walt  Heebner,  who  left  his  ad¬ 
ministrative  veepee  post  at  Capitol 
Records  the  first  of  the  year,  is 
now  in  London  lining  up  disk  ses¬ 
sions  for  his  first  indie  <jisk  ven¬ 
ture.  The  project  is  in  a  tieup  with 
Barkin,  Levin  &  Co.,  manufactur¬ 
ers  of  Lassie  Coats. 

Deal  calls  for  Heebner  to  pro¬ 
duce  an  EP  package  which  will  be 
offered  as  an  ad  tie-in  premium  at 
$1.75.  Album  will  be  tagged  “Go 
Places  With  Lassie” — Music  To 
Put  You  In  A  Traveling  Mood — 
and  will  feature  instrumentals  with 
a  travel  motif.  Heebner  will  retain 
ownership  of  all  the  masters,  ex¬ 
cept  that  Lassie  gets  first  crack  at 
'em  for  the  low-price  promotion. 

ASCAP  Log, 
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be  subject  to  disciplinary  proceed¬ 
ings; 

(2)  The  Society's  complaint 
committee  may  at  any  time  ini¬ 
tiate  an  inquiry  into  violation  of 
this  rule  and  require  a  member  to 
answer  pertinent  questions; 

(3)  Where  the  complaint  com¬ 
mittee  finds  evidence  of  guilt,  the 


matter  will  he  referred  for  hear¬ 
ing  to  an  impartial  panel  of  three; 
members; 

(4)  If  the  panel  finds  a  mem¬ 
ber  guilty*  it  may  censure,  fine, 
suspend  or  expel  the  member. 

The  members  of  the  panel  will 
be  named  by  reps  of  the  accused 
member  and  the  complaint,  com¬ 
mittee..  In  the  "event  of  a  failure 
to  agree,  the  panel  will  be  named 
by  the  American  Arbitration  Assn. 

In  view  of  the  new  regulations, 


ASCAP  has  withdrawn  a  petition 
how  pending  in  the  courts  for 
modification  of  the  consent  decree 
on  this  matter. 


Professional  Song  Writer 

WANTED  TO  COLLABORATR  WITH 
TALENTED  COMPOSER  and  WRITER 
5*50  ROYALTY  DEAL 

Writ#  Box  VV  305,  VARIETY 
154  W.  46th  St.,  New  York  36,  N.Y. 
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The  TWO.  MERCURY  RECORDING  GROUPS 


THE  PLATTERS 
FREDDIE  BELL 

And  the  BELL  BOYS 

Currently  Concert  Tour  of  AUSTRALIA 

Thru  Jan.  26 


ASSOCIATED  BOOKING  CORPORATION 

JOE  GLASER,  Pres 


N  c  r\  York 
,  F.  -  .  .1  * 


I  Chicago  I  Hollywood 
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Band  Review 


GLENN  MILLER  ORCH  (18) 
Directed  by  Ray  McKinley 
Hotel  Statler,  N.  Y. 

The  band  biz  being  what  it  is — 
or  ain’t— this  new  try  to  cash  in 
on  the  late  Glenn  Miller’s  continu¬ 
ing  popularity  on  disks  could  pay 
off.  The  1  justification  for  the 
"Glenn  Miller  Orchestra”  billing 
for  this  band  is  that  it  is  using  the 
old  Miller  book  and  arrangements 
and  that  the  overall  sound  of  this 
crew  and  the  original  Miller  band 
is  more  or  less  the  same. 

Ray  McKinley,  drummer0  with 
the  old  Miller  band,  picked  up  last 
year  where  Tex  Beneke  left  off 
several  years-  ago.  Beneke  also 
batoned  a  post-mortem  "Gl^nn 
Miller  Orchestra”  in  partnership 
with  the  Miller  estate.  The  latter 
also  owns  a  piece  of  the  McKinley 
crew. 

Musically,  McKinley  is  fronting 
a  well  balanced  organization  which 
puts  out  a  reasonably  close  fac¬ 
simile  of  the  original  Miller  band. 
There’s  the  same  smooth  grain  in 
the  swing  groove,  not  too  jazzy  and 
not  too  sweet,  with  the  accent  on 
clear  dance  tempos.  It  seems,  at 
least  within  the  acoustics  of  the 
Cafe  Rouge,  that  McKinley  is  em¬ 
ploying  more  contrasting  dynamics 
in  the  use  of  the  various  sections 
that*  Miller  attempted,  but  overall 
the  Miller  sound  is  achieved.  . 

McKinley  is  using  a  full  comple¬ 
ment  of  five  reeds,  eight  brass  and 
four  on  rhythm.  There  are  a  cou¬ 
ple  of  excellent  sidemen  who  han¬ 
dle  the  reed  and  brass  solos,  while 
McKinley  delivers  some  of  the  vo¬ 
cals  in  savvy  .style.  Ronnie  Craig, 
the  guitarist,  doubles  on  songs 
with  pleasing  crooning  pipes,  and 
Lu  Norris,  who  was  ill  the  night 
the  band  was  caught,  is  the  femme 
singer  attraction. 

The  book,  of  course,  is  speckled 
with  the  Miller  faves,  such  as  "Lit¬ 
tle  Brown  Jug,”  "String  of  Pearls,” 
"In  The  Mood”  and  other  swing 
standards.  In  addition,  McKinley 
is  mixing  in  some  of  -the  current 
pops  for  a  nice  change  of  pace. 

This  band,  which  has  been  tour¬ 
ing  since  last  summer,  is  booked 
into  Statler’s  Cafe  Rouge,  the  site 
of  the  old  Miller  band  successes, 
for  January  and  February. 

Herm. 
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RETAIL  SHEET  BEST  SELLERS 


- PffiitETY - 

Survey  of  retail  sheet  music 
best  sellers  based  on  reports 
obtained  from  leading  stores  in 
13  cities  and  showing  com¬ 
parative  sales  rating,  for  this 
I  and  last  week. 
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National 
Rating 
This  Last 
wk.  wk. 


i  i  1 H  l 


Title  and  Publisher  |  5> 

tSinging  the  Blues  (Acuft-R) .  3 

♦True  Love  (Buxton  Hill) -  2 

tLove  Me  Tender  (Presley) . .  7 

~TCindy,  Oh~Cindy  (Marks^B) .  . . 

♦Blueberry  Hill  (Chappell) ...  9 

tThe  Green  Door  (Trinity) ...  8 

"TWalking  in  Rain  (Golden  W.)  10 
♦Friendly  Persuasion  (Feist) .  ~. . 

tMooniight  Gambler  (Merid.) _ 5_ 

tBanana  Boat  Song  (Marks-B)  4 

tLove  Me  (Hill  &  Radge) . 

fDifferent  Worlds  (Princess) .  . . 

~*Hey,  Jealous  Lover  (Barton) .  . . 

♦Mutual  Admiration  (Chappell)  . . 

~ tYoung  Love  (Lowery) . .  1~ 


S  4  £ 

3  8  g 
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Tunesmiths 

—  -•  Continued  from  page  51 
have  no  real  protection  in  the  dis- 
stribution  of  the  coin. 

The  critics  of  the  present  system 
say  that  an  equal  voting  system 
exists  in  the  foreign  performing 
rights  societies.  Some  of  the  dis¬ 
sidents  have  come  up  with*  pro¬ 
posals  for  a  modified  system  of 
the  weighted  vote.  At  the  present 
time,  a  writer  has  one  vote  for 
every  $20  earned.  Thus  an  Irving 
Berlin  would  have  about  5,000 
votes  for  his  annual  $100,000  in¬ 
come,  while  an  average  writer 
would  have  about  200  or  300  votes. 
One  proposal  is  to  cut  down  the 


disparity  between  the  top  and  bot¬ 
tom  classes  and  make  a  ratio  of  40 
or  50  to  1  the  maximum  difference 
in’  the  weighted  vote  setup. 

Rep.  James  Roosevelt  (D.,  Calif.), 
to  whom  Malkan  made  the  com¬ 
plaint,  asked  for  additional  infor¬ 
mation  before  submitting  the  issue 
to  the  full  committee. 


Papa  Lores  Mambo  (Only) 

San  Antonio,  Jan.  15. 

The  "national  mambo  champion,” 
who  split  a  $7,500  dancing  prize 
last  October,  this  week  was  cooling 
his  heels  in  the  county  jail  on  a 
non-support  charge. 

Frank  Vargas  was  charged  with 
non-support  of  the  four  children 
in  custody  of  his  former  wife. 


HOWARD  MILLER’S  CHI 
DISK  SHOW  WHAM  23G 

Chicago,  Jan.'  15. 

Dee  jay  Howard  Miller’s  Disk 
Artists  Show  grossed  $23,000  in 
two  performances  at  Civic  Opera 
House  here  Saturday  (12).  House 
scaled  to  4.50  with  all  but  300  of 
7,062  seats  sold.  This  is  claimed 
as  record  attendance  for  pop  show 
at  Opera  House. 

Bill  included  Pat  Boone,  Vince 
Martin,  Betty  Johnson,  Roger  Wil¬ 
liams,  the  Tarriers,  Jill  Corey, 
Sunny  Gale,  the  Diamonds,  Sil 
Austin,  the  Highlights  and  Ralph 
Marterie’s  orch. 
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Sf.  Hever  HeanT 
Of  Gillespie;  So 
Dizzy  Shut  Out 

San  Francisco,  Jan.  15. 

Dizzy  Gillespie’s  band  was  barred 
from  Frisco’s  public  Veterans  Au¬ 
ditorium  last  week  by  a  pair  of 
city  officials  who’d  never  heard  of 
the  trumpeter. 

Mannie  Schwartz!,  Oakland  pro¬ 
moter,  had  tried  to  rent  the  big 
auditorium  in  the  city’s  Civic  Cen¬ 
ter  for  a  Jail.  26  concert — Gillespie 
will  play  in  suburban  Berkeley 
Jan.  25  and  nearby  San  Jose  Jan. 
27.  But  William  B.  Dorse tt,  busi¬ 
ness  mahager  for  the  American 
Legion  War  Memorial  Commission, 
which  manages  the  building  In  re¬ 
turn  for  all  its  rentals,  refused  to 
let  the  17-piece  Gillespie  band  in. 
He  said: 

"I  just^  don’t  know  enough  about 
I  this  fellow  Gillespie.  We  haven’t 
any  information  on  him.  This  is 
the  first  time  I  ever  heard  the 
name,” 

He  was  afraid  the  progressive 
jazz  might  incite  the  crowd  to  riot 
and  added:  "We  have  no  facilites 
to  handle  this  sort  of  thing.  I  have 
to  run  this  auditorium  all  alone, 
with  only  volunteer  students  for 
ushers.  If  things  got  out  of  hand, 
what  would  I  do?” 

The  city’s  mayor,  George  Chris¬ 
topher,  got  into  the  act  by  staying 
out  of  it.  He  said  the  Legion  had 
full  charge  of  the  hall,  under  an 
agreement  with  the  „  city,  and  add¬ 
ed:  "Besides,  who  ever-  heard  of 
Dizzy  Gillespie,  anyway?  Not  me.” 

The-  trumpeter  eventually  was 
booked  into  a  private  Frisco  hall 
for  the  date,  but  not  before 
Schwartz  said:  "I  asked  Dorsett  how 
come  the  Opera  House  takes  Benny 
Goodman,  Duke  Ellidgton  and 
Stan  Kenton  and  he  doesn’t  take 
Gillespie.  He.  said  .1  could  take  14 
before  the  commission.  But  I 
found  out  that  the  commission 
doesn’t  meet  until  three  days  be¬ 
fore  the  concert  and  that’s  too  late 
for  me.”  r  .  . 


“Mr.  Personality”  Himself 

LOUIS  JORDAN 

and  His  Tympany  Five 


NOW  APPEARING  AT  THE 


SANDS  HOTEL,  Las  Vegas 


sn 
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Wednesday,  January  16,  1957 


On  The  Upbeat 


New  York 

'  Frances  Wayne  cutting  an  album 
of  tunes  she  sang  with  the  Woody 
Herman  orch  for  ABC-Paramount. 
Billy  Taylor  Trio  is  backing  .  .  . 
Boh  Whalen's  first  Jubilee  platter 
will  be  a  coupling  of  “Chapel  of 
Roses"  and  “With  All  My  Love 
Thee  Endow"  .  . .  Sunny  Gale  mar¬ 
ried  Noel  Kramer  Jan.  1  in  New 
Rochelle  .  .  .  Dick  Gersh  handling 
eastern  promotion  for  Fred  Raph¬ 
ael's  music  firm  .  .  .Mattie  Mar¬ 
shall,  Remington  Records  pactee, 
currently  at  the  Velvet  Club,  east- 
aide  boite. 

Pressagent  Phillip  Blopm  spread¬ 
ing  into  the  personal  management 
afield  with  singer  Guy  Pastor  .  .  . 
Bobby  Scott  Trio  set  for  a  weekend 
at  Basin  Street  Jan.  18-19  .  .  .  Don 
Elliott  Quintet  at  the  Composer  for 
another  three  weeks  .  .  .  “Two 
Knickerbocker  Tales"  operatic 
pieces  by  Dai  K.  Lee  with  libretto' 
by  Robert  Healey,  will  be  per¬ 
formed  at  Cooper  Union  Feb.  8. 
|>avid  Broekman  will  conduct  a 
86-piece  orch. 

Johnny  Marks,  St.  Nicholas  Mu¬ 
sic  topper,  leaves  for  a  10-day  Nas¬ 
sau  holiday  Friday  (18)  ...  Jo  Val- 
tno,  Vik  crooner,,  joins  RCA  Vic¬ 
tor’s  “March  of  Dimes"  showtrain 
,  .  .  Harry  Sukman  was  inadvert¬ 
ently  omitted  from  the\  roster  of 
artists  in  the  Jubilee  Records’  ad  in 
last  week's  Variety  .  .  ,  Flock  of 
Philips  artists,  released  in  the  U.S. 
Via  Columbia,  set  for  personal  ap- 
pearances  in  the  States.  Among 


ISahiety 

-  BEST  BETS  - 

"WITHOUT  LOVE" 

b/W 

"LITTLE  BY  LITTLE" 

TONI  ARDEN 

Decca  ‘ 


“Everything  is  apparently  work¬ 
ing  for  Toni  Arden  in  ‘With¬ 
out  Love,’  her  first  for  Decca. 

“Song  is  a  cover  of  a  Clyde 
McPhatter  (Atlantic)  side  but 
she  gives  it  strong  pop  values 
and  belts  it  with  force  and  emo¬ 
tion.  A  natural  for  spins  all 
ovelr.  She  also  does  a  standout 
job  on  ‘Little  By  Little,’  which 
everybody  seems  to  be  ..cutting.” 

— Mike  Gross. 


them  are  Jacqueline  Francois,  Trio 
Los  Paraguayoa  and  Shirley  Bas- 
sey  .  .  ,  Name  band  lineup  for 
Broadway’s  Arcadia  Ballroom  in¬ 
cludes  Tony  Pastor,  Russ  Morgan 
and  Frankie  Carle  .  .  .  Bernie 
Wayne  has  written  a  seven-minute 
ballet  for  “Ziegfeld  Follies”  which 
he’ll  put  into  the  groove  with  a  50- 
piece  orch  on  the  ABC-Paramount 
label. 


London 

Music  publisher  David  Toil  plan¬ 
ning  a  business-pleasure  trip  to 
U.S.  in  May.  During  his  four-week 
stay  he’ll  talk  with  partner  Marty 
Melcher,  and  visit  N.Y.  and  L.A. 
.  .  .  Fosters  Agency  here  and  Shaw 
Artists  of  New  York  negotiating  to 
bring  Fats  Domino  to  Britain  for  a 
London  Palladium  and  provincial 
variety  stint  in  the  spring  .  .  . 
Trombonist  Keith  Christie  to  join 
the  Ted  Heath  band  .as  replace¬ 
ment  for  Ric  Kennedy  .  .  .  Song¬ 
stress  Alma  Cogan,  due  to  visit 
U.S.  soon,  will  appear  on  the  Ed 
Sullivan  tv  show,  April  14  .  .  .  BBC 
Show  .Band  recordings  of  several 
tunes  were  banned  by  the  BBC  be¬ 
cause  they’re  hotted  up  versions  of 
the  classics  and  might^offend  mu¬ 
sic  lovers.  The  BBC  says  they  “der 
viate  considerably"  from  the  orig¬ 
inals  . .  .  Songstress  Lita  Roza  back 
from  her  Middle  East  tour  where 
she’s  been  singing  for  the  troops 
.  .  .  Eddie  Condon  and  his  orch 
were  to  arrive  in  England  yester¬ 
day  (Tues).  They  play  their  first 
British  date  in  Glasgow  today 
(Wed.). 


•  l  Hollywood 

Yma  Sumac  to  unveil  her  Ji- 
varos  album  on  the  Steve  Allen 
NBC-TV  show  Jan.  27  .  .  .  Goldie 
Goldstein  88’ing  at  Suey  Welch’s 
Sports  Club  .  .  .  Victor  is  making 
Randy  Van  Horne's  “Swingin’ 
Singin’  ’’  its  album  of  the  month 
.  .  .  Dlan  Manners  and  Johnny 
Clark  (Mr.  and  Mrs.)  admitted  to 
ASCAP  .  .  .  Leighton  Nobel  .orch 
set  for  the  Screen  Directors  Guild 
annual  awards  dinner-dance  at  Bilt- 
more  Bowl  Feb.  2  .  .  .  Bobby  Sher¬ 
wood  signed  a  recording  pact  with 
Jubilee  .  .  .  Rose  Murphy  talking 
an  album  deal  with  Norman  Granz’ 
Verve  label  .  .  .  Charles  Gould 
launching  a  cross-country  trek  to 
plug  his  VIK  album,  “White  Satin, 
Black  Velvet". .  .  .  Larry  Orenstein’ 
and  Eliot  Daniel  signed'  by  pro¬ 
ducer  Bert  Granet  to  do  a  tune  for 
“The  Whiting  Girls"  telefilm  se¬ 
ries,' 


Chicago 

Hal  Iverson  (3)  into  Banyan 
Club,  Ft.  Lauderdale,  Fla.  Feb.  6- 
April  2,  then  to  Twin  Coaches,' 
Pittsburgh,  April  5  to  May  2  .  .  . 

.  .  .  Richard  Maltby  orch  plays  the 
Casa  Loma,  St.  Louis,  Jan.  30  for 
a  week  .  .  .  Shorty  Rogers  hits  the 
Blue  Note  here  Feb.  6-17,  to  be 
followed  by  Buddy  Freeman  (5) 
and  Freddie  W acker’s  Windy  City- 
Seven,  Feb.  20-March  3. 


Philadelphia 

Sarah  Vaughn  irfto  Chubby’s  (14) 
.  .  .  Harry  Belafonte,  last  season’s 
biggest  grosser,  follows  Eddie 
Fisher  (March  14-30),  when  Latin 
Casino  reopens  (March  1)  .  .  .  Son¬ 
ny  James  in  for  “Young  Love"  pro¬ 
motion  .  .  .  Dave  Appell  &  Apple- 
jacks  play  Tunick’s  Show  Bar,  up¬ 
town  spot  (14)  .  .  .  Carmen  McRae 
opened  at  the  Showboat  (10)  .  .  . 
Freddie  Bell  &  Bell  Boys,  featured 
unit  in  Sam  Katzman's  new  re¬ 
lease,  “Rumble  on  the  Rocks"  .  .  . 
Cosy  Morley  set  for  the  Golden 
Hotel,  Reno,  March  15  .  .  .  Anita 
O’Day  booked  into  Red  Hill  Inn, 
in  Jersey  (15). 

Ted  Forrest,  lately  at  Big  Bill’s, 
taking  his  combo  to  the  Johnina 
Hotel,  Miami  Beach,  for  the  sea¬ 
son  . . .  Jimmy  Moore's  progressive 
jazz  quintet  set  for  nationwide  tour 
after  auditioning  for  the  Arthur 
Godfrey  show  .  Cathy  Allen,  for¬ 
mer  Louis  Prima  vocalist,  into  the 
Capri  .  .  .  Bob  Manning  booked 
into  Chubby’s  ,  .  .  Norman  Brooks 
holds  over  extra  week  at  the  Celeb¬ 
rity  Room. 


Pittsburgh 

Wayne  Pascuzzi,  percussionist 
with  Pittsburgh  Symphony,  oper¬ 
ated  on  for  throat  ailment  and 
missed  orch’s  midwestern  tour  .  .  . 
Eddie  Heywood  Trio  to  Mosque 
Feb.  6  with  Louis  (Satchmo)  Arm¬ 
strong  and  returns  to  same  spot 
one  week  later  with  Ted  Heath, 
June  Christy  and  A1  Hibbler  .  .  . 
Australian  Jazz  Quartet  back  into 
Midway  Lounge  , . .  Platters  added 
to  Dinah  Shore-Skylarks  Variety 
Club  benefit  show  at  Mosque  Jan. 
25  •  .  .  Bill  LeRoy  outfit  already 


Berlin  Disk  Bestsellers 

Berlin,  Jan.  8. 

1.  Heimweh . Freddy 

(Polydor) 

2.  So  1st  Paris  Angele  Durand 

(Electrola) 

3.  Lost  My  Mind. . .  .Pat  Boone 

(London) 

4.  I’ll  Re  Home . Pat  Boone 

* (Londoh) 

5.  Weisser  Holunder. .  .G.  Lind 

(Telefunken) 

6.  Hernando’s  Hideway  B.  Low 

(Electrola) 

7.  Walkin’  in  the  Rain.  .J.  Ray 

(Philips) 

8.  Auf  Der  Piazza  C.  Stapleton 

(Decca) 

9.  Whatever  Will  Be  Doris  Day 

(Philips) 

10.  Rip  It  Up  . Bill  Haley 

(Brunswick) 

10;  Hound  Dog  . .  Elvis  Presley 
(RCA) 


inked__  for  Shannopin  Country 
Club’s  annual  New  Year’s  Eve 
party  for  fourth  straight  year  .  .  , 
Walt  Harper  combo,  after  Onk- 
nighting  around  during  holiday 
season,  returned  to  its  regular  lo¬ 
cation,  the  Crawford  Grill . .  .  Dick 
Bertini,  pianist,  heading  up  Joe 
Negri’s  "jazz  quartet  while  Negri 
is  filling  in  on  guitar  with  the 
Three  Suns  on  the  road  .  .  .  Billy 
May  (not  the  Billy  May)  orch  play¬ 
ing^  for  weekly  “Over  21"  dances 
at  Hotel  Sherwyn  .  .  .  Pianist  Reid 
Jaynes  has  Joe  Lynn  on  violin  and 
Walter  Iacobucci  on  bass  in  his 
new  trio  at  Carlton  House’s  Town 
&  Country  Lounge. 


Kansas  City 

It’ll  be  St.  Louis  and  the  Chase 
Club  next  for  the  Crew  Cuts. 
They  wind  a  two-week  stand  at 
Eddys’  Restaurant  here  Jan.  24, 
open  next  day  for  a  fortnight  at 
the  ,  Chase  .  .  .  Eileen  Rolgers 
makes  for  Canada  and  a  week  at 
the  Metropole,  Windsor,  Ont., 
opening  Jan.  21.  Then  it’s  to  N.Y. 
and  a  Capitol  recording  session. 
She  closes  at  the  Muehlebach’s 
Terrace  Grill  Jan.  17,  followed  by 
Del  Rubio  Triplets  and  Herbie. 
Sells  .  . .  Charles  Drake  unit  out  6f 
the  Drum  Room  to  the  Leland 
Hotel,  Aurora,  Ill.  Drake  made 
his  fourth  stand  in  the  Drum.  Room 
a  19-week  run.  He  gave  way  to 
the  Don  Roth  Trio,  which  probably 
will  follow  a  month  in  the  Drum 
with  a  stand  in  a  Texas  spot  for 
the  spring  season  .  .  .  Woodson 
Family  and  Joaquin  Caray  set  for 
Eddys’  Jan.  25. 


Omaha 

Gene  Purcell  Trio  held  over  at 
Hawaiian  Room  of  Town  House . ... 
Ellen  Kaye  replaced  The  Heilmans 
at  Cottonwood  Room  of  Blackstone 
Hotel  .  .  .  Six  Fat  Dutchmen  one- 
nighted  at  Manning,  la.,  Monday 
(14). 

MOVE  GROOVE  ROSTER 
TO  VICTOR  AND  VIK 

Artists  from  roster  of  Groove, 
the  ‘  label  recently  suspended,  by 
RCA,  have  been  divvied  between 
the  .Victor  and  the  Vik  labels.  Va- 
retta  Dillard,  Frank  Brunson,  the 
Nite  Caps  and  Paul  Evans  have 
been  moVed  to  Victor,  while  the 
El  Venos,  Mickey’ &  Sylvia,  Jack 
Dupree,  Ann  Gilbert  and  Annie 
Alford  will  henceforth  record  for 
Vik. 

Groove,  #hich  was  set  up  a  cou¬ 
ple  of  years  ago  to  specialize  in 
the  rhythm  &  blues  market,  was 
buried  because  r&b  moved  into 
the  general  pop  market  via  rock 
’n’  roll,  and  hence  the  label  had 
no  specific  role  to  play  in  the  RCA 
disk  operation. 


DJ  Org 

;  Continued  from  page  51 

lisher  has  said  that  he’ll  sign  a 
check  for  this  charitable  work,  but 
that  it’ll  be  made  out  to  CARE. 

For  the  most  part,  the  record 
company  toppers  are  split  down 
the  middle  on  the  project.  Some 
say  that  it  should  be  a  matter  for 
the  official  phonograph  biz  org, 
Record  Industry  Assn,  of  America, 
while  others  claim  they’ll  contri- 
ute  what  they  can  afford  to  the 
jock  outfit. 

Biggest  problem,  according  to 
one  disk  company  exec,  is  whether 
any  “pressure"  is  involved.  “A 
donation  to  a  charity  should  be  a 
voluntary  thing,"  he  said,  “and 
should  not  depend  on  whether  or 
not  we’ll  get  spins  for  the  dona¬ 
tion." 

Meantime  the  execs  are  sitting 
around  waiting  for  someone  to 
make  the  first  move.  , 


AFM  Suit 

aja  Continued  from  page  51  ^ 

the  benefit  of  the  entire  member¬ 
ship,  all  of  whom  have  a  “com¬ 
munity  of  interest."  Defense  con¬ 
tended  that  there  is  no  “recording 
musician"  as  such  merely  musi¬ 
cians  who  make  recordings  as  part 
of  their  overall  efforts  in  the  mu¬ 
sic  industry. 

To  prove  this  point,  AFM  intro¬ 
duced  earnings  record  of  half  a 
dozen  of  the  plaintiffs, '  the  sums 
ranging  from  $13,000  to  $24,000  an¬ 
nually — of  what  sums  ranging 
from  eight  to  30%  represent  in¬ 
come  from  recordings.  An  ac¬ 
companying  affidavit  pointed  out 
that  even  the  most  successful  of 
the  windjammers  in  disk  work  do 
'  not  earn  enough  in  -that  field  to 
depend  upon  as  a  sole  source  of 
livelihood. 

Federation  attorney  Emanuel 
Gordon  recited  the  background  of 
disk  negotiations,  over  the  years, 
pointing  out  that  until  the  AFM 
took  over  on  a  national  scale,  indi¬ 
vidual  locals  set  their  own  fees  re¬ 
sulted  in  “chaos." 

Trust  Funds,  he  added,  “never 
had  any  relation  to  individual  em¬ 
ployment  beyond  the  concept  that 
if  the  fund  ‘sells’  live  music,  em¬ 
ployment  is  created  for  musi¬ 
cians.” 

Earlier,  outgoing  Local  47  prexy 
John  te  Groen  testified  as  -to  the 
local’s  opposition  to  the  new  Trust 
Fund  payments  and  also  to  the 
diversion  to  the  Trust  Funds  of  a 
$25  scoring  fee  on  theatrical  pix 
sold  to  television,  a  fee  that  had 
gone  to  individual  musicians  until 
it  was  summarily  diverted  in  June, 
1955. 

Last  spring,  te  Groen  told  a  Con¬ 
gressional  committee  that  Petrillo 
had  admitted  diversion  of  the  fees 
was  a  “mistake.”  In  court,  how¬ 
ever,  he  said  his  earlier  testimony 
had  been  in  error,  that  Petrillo  had 
in  fact  said  the  mistake  was  in  giv¬ 
ing  the  fee  to  the  musicians  in  the 
first  place. 

Samuel  R.  Rosenbaum,  trustee 
of  the  American  Federation  of  Mu¬ 
sician’s  music  performance  trust 
fund,  has  instituted  New*  York  Su¬ 
preme  Court  proceedings  seeking 
to  have  the  fund  declared  legally 
valid.  Rosenbaum  has  yet  to  set 
forth  specific  argument  support¬ 
ing  his  action  but  has  had  sum¬ 
monses  served  on  interested  par¬ 
ties. 

Republic  Pictures  recently  filed 
a  $6,000,000  antitrust  suit  against 
AFM  charging  illegal  conspiracy  to 
restrain  and  monopolize  the  televi¬ 
sion  distribution  of  theatrical  films. 
In  order  to  obtain  clearance  for  the 
disposition  of  itsf  product  to  tv, 
Rep  stated  it  was  forced  to  pay 
$826,810  into  the  fund.  Film  com¬ 
pany  complained  that  this  money 
was  disbursed  among  non-profes¬ 
sional  musicians  as  well  as  AFM 
members  around  the  country,  “99% 
of  whom  have"  never  been  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  film  industry," 

In  Mike  Conner’s  Corner 

Mike  Conner,  ex-Decca  publicity 
chief  now  heading  up  his  own  pro¬ 
motion  firm  on  the  Coast,  has  ex¬ 
panded  his  client  roster  to  include 
Jeannie  Carson  and  Dick  Kallman, 
both  Decca  pactees,  and  Bob  Wha¬ 
len,  new  Jubilee  artist. 

Conner  is  due  in  New  York  to¬ 
morrow  (Thurs.X  with  Jeff  Chand¬ 
ler  on  a  promotion  trek.  He’ll  also 
plug  Salem  Records’  first  album 
release  which  he’s  handling  on  a 
freelance  basis. 


The  Wayfarers,  folksong  trio  on 
the  RCA  Victor  label,  giving  a 
concert  at  the-N.Y.  YMHA  at  92d 
St.  Jan.  19. 


Gtifi  &ant  Snumg 
Era  Records  On 
‘Secret’ Profits 

Hollywood,  Jan.  15. 

In  an  unusual  action  based  on 
the  tieup  between  disk  &hd  pub¬ 
lishing  firms,  Gogi  Grant  filed  suit 
in  Superior  Court  Friday  (11)  ask¬ 
ing  $150,000  damages  and  termi¬ 
nation  of  her  contract  with  Era 
Records.  She  charges  that  owners 
Herb  Newman  and  Lou  Bedell  had 
betrayed  and  violated  their  finan¬ 
cial  obligation  to  her.  Singer  rose 
to  national  attention  via  her  hit 
diskings  of  “Suddenly  There’s  a 
Valley"  and  “Wayward  Wind"  for 
Era.  '  o 

Action,  filed  by  attorneys  Jerome 
B.  Rosenthal,  Samuel  P.  Norton 
and  Robert  G.  Rifkind,  alleges  that 
the  defendants  have  made  huge 
“secret"  profits  at  the  singer’s  ex¬ 
pense  and  have  failed  to  account 
for  all  the  proceeds  from  her  rec¬ 
ords. 

Basis  of  the  action  stems  from  a 
frequent  complaint  in  the  indie 
diskery  field.  Miss  Grant  con¬ 
tends  that  the  firm  also  owns  two 
music  publishing  firms  and  that  in 
order  to  enhance  the  value  of  the 
pubberies  they  “secretly"  mad© 
deals  with  other  recording  compa¬ 
nies  to  make  “covers"  of  her  hit 
etchings,  thus  cutting  in  on  her 
own  potential  take  from  the  rec¬ 
ords.  Complaint  also  charges  that 
the  contract  was  obtained  by  fraud 
and  misrepresentation  and  that  the 
defendants  have  refused  to  allow 
her  to  record  any  songs  which 
they  do  not  own. 
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TALENT’S  BIG  FLING  FOR  IKE 


Miami  Beach  Now  a ‘Generic  Term’; 
Cafes  Eye  Shifts  to  Big  Inns’  Way  Out 


The  uptown  move  of  all  the  new  4 
hotels  in  the  Miami  Beach  sector 
may  have  the  ultimate  effect  of 
forcing  niteries  to  locate  in  new 
areas.  With  hotels  moving  further 
out  in  the  direction  of  nearby  Bal 
Hafbour,  the  centre  of  activity  is 
moving  in  new  directions. 

For  a  vacationer  staying  ..at  the 
Americana,  which  is  actually  out¬ 
side  the  Miami  Beach  limits,  the 
cab  fare  to  the  Latin  Quarter,  for 
example,  will  run  around  $5.  A 
somewhat  lesser  amount  is  metered . 
for  a  ride  to  Copa  City.  With  the 
nitery  tabs  being  what  they  are,  the 
cafes  are  handicapped  tremendous¬ 
ly  by  the  transportation  situation. 

At  the  same  time,  with  name 
talent  in  the  inns,  the  average 
vacationer  feels  that  he  can  get 
as  much  entertainment  as  he  needs 
in  the  hotel  area,  and  the  need  for 
the  niteries  is  obviated,  except  in 
the  case  of  heavy  hits  such  as  the 
current  Cotton  Club  display. 

The  sole  weapon  available  to 
cafes  in  their  present  location  are 
either  offbeat  layouts  or  lavish 
shows.  The  Cotton  Club,  with  a 
Negro  revue,  is  drawing  tremend¬ 
ously  on  Lincoln  Rd.,  and  Lou 
Walters  is  pitting  lavishness  plus 
(Continued  on  page  62) 

Omaha  Cafe’s  100G  Fire 

Omaha,  Jan.  15. 

A  three-alarm  fire  gutted  the 
Colony  Club,  plush  downtown  nit¬ 
ery,  and  caused  damage  estimated 
at  $100,000.  Cause  not  determined. 

Pat  Foley  and  Skee  Fisher  are 
owners  of  the  Colony,  which  re¬ 
cently  started  a  live  entertainment 
policy.  A1  Lamm's  Trio  was  booked 
there  at  the  time  of  the  blaze. 


GEORGE  MURPHY'S  AGVA.  Teamsters  Pact  R-B  Circus; 
SUPER-FROLICS  Up  Minhnums  for  Tentless  ‘Big  Top’ 


Tex  Ritter's  Britour 

London,  Jan.  15. 

Tex  Ritter  returns  to  Britain  in 
February  for  a  series  of  music  hall 
dates..  Opening  at  Chiswick  Em¬ 
pire,  London,  Feb.  25,  he  follows 
with  successive  weeks  at  Man¬ 
chester,  Glasgow,  Edinburgh,  Shef¬ 
field,  Leeds,  Liverpool,  Newcastle, 
Finsbury  Park  Empire,  London 
and  Birmingham. 

He  concludes  his  tour  in  the 
week  commencing  April  29. 

Robt  Morley,  Pearl,  Soph 
To  Follow  Brit.  Presley’s 
Debut  at  Cafe  de  Paris 

London,  Jan.  15. 

Britain’s,  youthful  rock  ’n’  roller 
Tommy  Steele,  billed  as  the  local 
answer  to  Elvis  Presley,  makes  his 
cabaret  bow  next  Monday  (21)  in 
a  two-week  run  at  the.  Cafe  de 
Paris.  He  has  recently  been  playing 
a  series  of  vaude  dates  in  London 
and  the  provinces. 

Robert  Mdrley,  who  was  made  a 
Commander  of  the  British  Empire 
in  the  Queen’s  New  Year’s  honor 
list,  and  is  now  costarring  in  the 
Drury  Lane  production  of  “Fanny,” 
also  makes  his  cabaret  debut  at  the 
Cafe  and  is  skedded  to  bow  April 
29.  Constance  Bennett  will  follow 
Steele  on  Feb/  4  for  four  weeks, 
to  be  followed  in  turn  by  Pearl 
Bailey  on  March  4,  with  Sophie 
Tucker  set  to  open  April  1.  The 
Cafe  has  been  Inundated  with  ad¬ 
vance  bookings  for  Miss  Bailey’s 
Opening  night. 


By  HERMAN  LOWE 

Washington,  Jan.  15. 
Show  biz  is  again  jumping  on  the 
Eisenhower,  band-wagon  to  the 


Jerry’s  Dough-Chez-Mi 


Singling  Bros,  and  Barnum  & 
Bailey  Circus  is  expected  to  sign 
agreements  this  week  with’  the 
American  Guild  of  Variety  Artists 
and  the  International  Brotherhood 


Show  biz  is  again  jumping  on  the  Chicago,  Jan.  15.  an(j  th e  International  Brotherhood 

Eisenhower,  band-wagon  to  the  Jerry  Lewis  did  better  biz  at  the  of  Teamsters.  Preliminary  under¬ 
tune  of  an  estimated  $1,000,000  in  Chez  Paree  as  a  sigle  than  when  standing  has  been  reached  between 
cuffo  entertainment  for  next. week’s  teamed  with  Dean  Martin.  He  set  circus  prexy  John  Ringling  North 
multiple  Inaugural  events. .  a  new  attendance  record  at  the  ni-  and  both  unions,  and  formal  inking 

George  Murphy;-  director  of  en-  tery  in  his  two-week  stint  ending  is  slated  momentarily, 
tertainment  for  the  three-day  cele-  Wednesday  (9),  playing  to  capacity  The  agreements  will  bring  to  an 


The  agreements  will  bring  to  an 


revealed  that  the  twin  two  shows  nightly  and  three  night-  end  the  open  warfare  that  has 


Festivals  were  sold  out  well  in  ad¬ 
vance  of  next  Saturday.  (19)  night’s 


ly  on  weekends. 


raged  between  these  factions  since 


Previous  record  at  the  Chez  was  the  start  of  last  season,  when  North 


performances,  with  $120,000  in  the  .held  3°intly  by  Sammy  Davis  Jr.  refused  to  ^ign  pacts  with  either 

till.  The  Sunday  (20)  night  In-  and  Martin  &  Lewis.  union.  As  a  .result,  he  was  picketed 

augural  Concert  at  Constitution  -  throughout  a  season  that  was  cut 

Hall  is  lagging,  due  to  a  crowded  .  ...  a  a  short  suddenly  in  July-  Labor  dif‘ 

social  schedule,  but-  is  also  expect-  Sinatra  MlSSeS  Dlie  lODa  cities  combined  with  a  long  siege 

ed  to  hang  out  SRO  this  week,  ^  of  bad  weather  gave  the  circus  one 

with  a  capacity  $20,000.  Stmt  flf  PmK  SRO  Rllir  of  its  most  disastrous  runs  in  years- 

Murphy  masterminded  the  en-  * “aa  The  new  pacts  take  into  consid- 

tertainment  program  for  Ike’s  first  I  nvimiriHe-Rftffart  Plante  'rationuU^  new  format  of  the  Big 

swearing-m  in  ’53.  Initial  roster  LarjIlglllS-DOgari  JlalUd  Top  which,  in  1957,  abandons  its 

brought  sell-out  for  the  8,000-  seat  Frank  Sinatra’s  current  trip 


Stint  at  Peak  SRO  Run; 
Laryngitis-Bogart  Slants 


brought  sell-out  for  the  8,000- seat  Frank  Sinatra’s  current  trip  at  traditional  tent  setup  to  play 
Uline  Arena,  with  the  3,462  seat  the  Copacabana,  N.  Y.,  is  probably  ar.e”as  mainly.  For  that  reason, 
Loew’s  Capitol  added  for  an  extra  the  heaviest  sellout  in  the  history  mmimuihs  had  to  provide  for  suf- 
show.  Unlike  ’53,  however,  when  0f  the  cafe,  with  no  reservations  fici®!Jt  c?11\  livJng  ®p®ts 

the  two  shows  were  held  success-  available  for  the  two-weefe'  run.  on  the  road>  in  addition  to  salary, 
ively,  running  into  the  early  hours  However,  the  nitery  had  a  hard  (Continued  on  pagi  62) 

of  Inauguration  morning,  Satur-  time  Monday  (14)  when  the  swoon-  - — - 

day’s  shows  will  be  held  simultane-  er  reportedly  got  a  touch  of  laryn-  mi  .•  *p  •  n  ... 
ously,  with  talent  /  shuttling  under  gitis.  Martin- 1  aiTierS  OlHlt 

police  escort  from  one  place  to  the  Throat  ailment  came  so  sudden-  .  . 

other.  .  '  ly,  according  to » a  management  Pittsburgh,  Jan.  15. 

The  two-and-a-half-hour  Festival  spokesman,  that  there  was  no  time  Vince  Martin  and  The  Tarriers 
will  be  emceed  by  the  following:  to  advertise  the  fact.  Fortunately,  will  go  their  separate  ways  after 
Murphy,  Wendell  Corey,  Gene  Ray-  Jerry  Lewis,  rehearsing  for  his  playing  the  Copa  here  next  week, 
mond,  Hollywood  d.j.  Johnny  NBC-TV  video  show  due  Saturday  Group  worked  Holiday  House  only 
Grant,  William  Lundigan,  and  Wil-  (i9)t  was  in  the  audience  dining  a  couple  of  months  ago  and  Lepny 


Martin-Tarriers  Split 

Pittsburgh,  Jan.  15. 
Vince  Martin  and  The  Tarriers 


mond,  Hollywood  d.j.  Johnny 
Grant,  William  Lundigan,  and  Wil¬ 


liam  Gaxton.  Latter  is  sole  emcee  With  #shap  Shapiro  pf  Look  mag  Litrnan,  who  owns  Copa,  grabbed 


repeat  from  last  time. 

Talent  line-up  is  as  follows; 
Phil  Silvers,  Abbott  &  Costello 


and  was  prevailed  upon  to  go  on  them  on  strength  of  sock  showing 
I  ad  lib.  For  the  supper  trade,  Sam-  at  bigger  nitery  on  the  highway, 
my  Davis  Jr.  was  recruited.  Sin-  Office  which  owns  the  act  figures 


Edgar  Bergen,  Tim  Cannon,  Ray  atra  was  said  to  be  sufficiently  re-  that  each  can  now  make  it  alone 
Bolger,  Tony  and  Sally  de  Marco,  covered  to  go  on  last  night  (Tues.).  as  a  result  of  big  disk  breaks^  Mar- 
Stepp  Brothers,  Dorothy  Shay,  Situation  was  complicated  by  the  tin  with  "Cindy  Oh  Cindy’’  and 
(Continued  on  page  66)  (Continued  on  page  62)  Tarriers  with  “Banana  Boat  Song. 


(Continued  on  page  62) 


with  “Banana  Boat  Song.” 


In  Case  You  Have  Heard  Differently 
Lets  Get  the  Facts  Right 

RICHARD  HEARNE 

(MR.  PASTRY ) 

Is  the  Contracted  Star  of  the  Record  Breaking 
Olympic  Follies  at  the  Tivoli Melbourne,  Australia 

m 

—  Melbourne  Press  and  Public  Acclaim  Mr.  Pastry  — 

David  N.  Martin,  Managing  Director,  Tivoli  Circuit,  Melbourne,  Australia,  said: 

" RICHARD  HEARNE  ...  A  TERRIFIC  HIT  WITH  OUR  AUDIENCES  .  .  .  ONLY 
BOUND  TO  PLAY  FOR  US  FOR  12  WEEKS  ...  TO  STAY  ON  AND  PLAY  FOR  US 
FOR  AT  LEAST  7  MONTHS ." 


North  American  Direction:  EDDIE  tlKORT— GENERAL  ARTISTS  CORPORATION 
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Constitution  Okays  Right  to  Strip 

Say  Burley  Ops  in  Jersey  Legal  Test  AGVA  Figured  in  Dropout 


Faber  Quits  Biltmore  Bowl  I  BUFFALO  FISH-EYES  . 

On  Coast  to  Resume  %'ing;  PUBLIC  HYPNOTISM  j 


Question  of  whether  the  “free--f- 
dom  to  strip”  is  guaranteed  in  the  „ 
Constitution  is  something  that  a 
Harold  Minsky  and  I,  H.  Hirst  want 
to  determine,  even  if  they  have  to 
take  the  case  to  the  U.  S.  Supreme 
Court.  The  burlesque  operators 


2  Brit.  Situations 

Well  in  Hand— MCA’s 

London,  Jan.  15. 


AGVA  Figured  in  Dropout  A  move  l3  „naemay0,here  V 

Los  Angeles,  Jah.  15.  troduce  into  the  Common  Council 

Joe  Faber,  manager  of  the  Bilt-  anKi£jSinanc?  Proh^?itinS  public 
„  ■  exhibitions  of  hypnotism,  mesmer- 

more  Bowl  and  director  of  enter-  ism  similar  mental  stunts. 

tainment  for  the  Biltmore  Hotel  p^ure  is  reported  to  have 
for  the  last  23  years,  has  resigned  been  brought  by  certain  local  med- 
to,  return  to  the  talent  agency  field.  icai  groups  to  prevent  such  exhibi- 


Court.  The  burlesque  operators  Essoldo  . Theatres,  company  He  will  continue  to  handle  talent  tions  in  theatres,  night  clubs  and 

in  Newark  are  fighting  a  city  which  controls  over  190  British  pic-  for  the  hotel's  Rendezvous  Room  other  public  places  as  being  dan- 

ordinance  which  prohibits  perform-  ture  houses,  has  appointed  Music  and  to  arrange  for  entertainment  gerous  to  subjects  who  may  lapse 

ers' from  providing  an  “illusion”  of  Corp.  of  America  sole  bookers  for  for  the  15  to  20  private  parties  int°  mental  “deep  freezes”  as  a 

nudity,  generally  the  case  when  a  two  legit  houses,  one  ip  Lancashire,  booked  monthly  in  the  Bowl.  result, 

stripteuse  winds  up  her  turn,  afid  the  other  in  Norfolk.'  Faber  will  retain  an  office  at  the  Violation  of  proposed  ordina  ce 


result. 

Violation  of  proposed  ordina  ce 


addition  to  functioning  I  Is  to  be  punishable  by  fine  or  im- 


Legality  of  the  new  regulation  was  Among  artists  already  booked  to  hotel  in  addition  to  functioning  Is  to  be  punishable  1 

upheld  by  the  New  Jersey  Supreme  play  at  the  theatres  this  year,  are  from  the  Beverly  TTjiis  location  for  prisonment  or  both.  . 

Court  after  a  lower  court  ruled  the  Max  Bygraves,  Tex  Ritter,  the  what  has  been  the  Alice  Faber  .  - 

measure  to  be  illegal.  Crew  Cuts  and  the  Hill  Toppers.  aeencv  and  which  will  now  be  re-  ' :  - 


measure  to  be  illegal. 

Hirst  and  Minsky  contend  that 
the  prohibition  of  shedding  clothes 
’  by  the“strippers  hampers  the  “free¬ 
dom  of  expression”  for  dancers 
and  clearly,  according  to  the  hurley 
ops,  is  a  violation  of  the  Bill  of 
Rights  which  provides  freedom  of 
press,  speech  and  communication. 
Dancers  of  the  take-it-off  category, 
therefore,  will  not  be  able  to 
“communicate”  their  choreographic 
ideas  if  they  are  not  allowed  to 
shed  in  full  view  of  an  audience, 
they  declare. 

Should  the  TJ.  S.  Supreme  Court, 


Pitts  New  Nixon 
OK  Now-New  $ 
&  New  Landmark 


agency  and  which  will  now  be  re¬ 
named  the  Faber  Agency.  Depar¬ 
ture  from  the  regular  hotel  post  is 
at .  the  request  of  the  American 
Guild  of  Variety  Artists,  which 
would  not  countenance  the  setup 
in  view  of  Faber’A  decision  to  re¬ 
sume  his  agency  affiliation. 

Faber  operated  the  Bowl  for  the 
hotel  from  its  inception  until  it 
was  closed  last  October  because  of 
slow  business.  He  has  since  beeh 
devoting  all  his  time  to  the  Ren- 


Fla.  Cotton  (Ms 


Pittsburgh,  Jan.  15. 
New  Nixon  nitery  downtown, 
/hich  had  originally  been  sched- 


Faber  operated  the  Bowl  for  the  m 
hotel  from  its  inception  until  it  |<Aof  \Aof 

was  closed  last  October  because  of  III  l/tVIl  BjtVIl  ll/fll 
slow  business.  He  has  since  beeh  ,Jr 

devoting  all  his  time  to  the  Ren-  The  Cotton  Club,  which  accord- 
dezvous  Room,  the  matinee  m-  iDg  to  early  season  biz  is  the  hit 
tery  in  the  hotel  which  begins  its  show  of  the  Miaml  Beach  area,  is 


entertainment  policy  at  1  p.m.,  and 


if  it  ever  gets  the  case,  disagree,  hi  h  h  d  orieinallv  been  sohed'  has  continued  to  operai 
one  of  the  biggest  tourist  attrac-  uledtooDeriastMav^  finalfv  as  a  Private  Party  site- 

STtoJf  rSTcST  Tte%  'are  ^  W  - 

£  Nix  Setups  at  Sali 

For  Brinff-Your 


moving  from  the  old  Beachcomber 


nearbv  Union  City  Bulk  of  the  by  Harold  Gray,  who  owns .  the 

tourist  revenue  comes  from  New  ^  He^'b^riMretiJS’ h? 
York,  which  has  no  burlesque  £e  1  be  the  operatmg  head 


has  continued  to  operate  the  Bowl  site  to  the  nearby  Copa  City  in  an 
as  a  private  party  site.  effort  to  find  more  seating  capac- 

ity.  This  means  saddling  itself  with 

_ _ _ _ _  mT.  a  .  .  C  1*  L  an  additional  $20,000  expense.  Reg- 

for  nearly'  a  year  by  inadequate  JrlX  ij6tUP$  <lt  uftllSDUry  ulations  of  the  American  Guild  of 

financing,  but  new  money  has  just  XT  A  n  .  Vanety  Artists  stipulate  that  any- 

come  in  through  a  group  headed  hfllf  KlTIIMf-Yoiir-UWn  361  ?*\e  takmg  ovar  a  nitery  site  also 
by  Harold  Gray,  who  owns  the  S  takes  over  its  old  obligations. 

Town  &  Country  Motel  in  Monroe-  Salisbury  Beach,  Mass.,  Jan.  15.  There’s  a  contract  default  to  Jane 

ville.  He’ll  be  the  operating  head  Last  hope  for  continuation  of  Powell  on  the  books  from  a  previ- 

of  the  project.  lush  night  club  biz  at  this  beach  ous  season,  when  Lou  Chesler  was 

Details  of  complicated  ownership  resort  strip  faded  last  week  when  tne  Copa  City  head, 
setup  have  been  worked  out  and  the  board  bf  selectmen  ruled  that  AGVA  stated  that  it  will  permit 
while  two  original  partners,  Ceil  it  is  against  the  law  for  niteries  or  operator  Murray  Weinger  to  take 
Hanlon  and  James  Marterie,  are  restaurants  to  serve  setups  for  pa-  over  the  cafe  which  he  operated 
still  in  the  deal  they’re  out  of  the  trons  who  bring  their  own  liquor,  for  many  years  if  he  proved  that 
managerial  end.  The  decision  backed  by  long  he  was  making  a  settlement  with 

New  Nixon  expects  to  have*  its  standing  regulations  which  ban  Miss  PowelL 
lounge,  which  will  accommodate  drihking  on  the  beaches,  will  con-  The  midseason  move  into  an- 
around  100,  ready  ,  in  a  week  or  so,  fjne  drinking  in  Salisbury  strictly  other  site  is  an  unprecedented 


OMAHA  AUD  REVENUES 


Up  $142,000  In  1956 — Concession  managerial  end. 


Increase  75% 


Omaha,  Jan.  15. 

Revenue’s  for  Omaha’s  two-year- 


lounge  which  will  accommodate  drihking  on  the  beaches,  will  con-  The  midsea 
around  100,  ready  in  a  week  or  so,  fine  drinking  in  Salisbury  strictly  other  site  is 
but  main  room,  with  a  capacity  of  the  home.  The  citizens  voted  in  step. 


old  City  Auditorium  jumped  to  fnr  ly  ”  ™  the  November  election  against  any 

$142,000  and  concession  biz  was  SrJ aj  ?£tb  ?  form  of  liquor  licenses. 

hiked  by  75%  in  1956,  Manager  Marsico  who  hAd  the  band  at  the  Last  h°Pe  for  Presentation  of 

.Tnhn  Ralmor  ronnrfoH  tn  tho  Hitv  A"ar?l?°»  _na9  CIle  ?ana  al  lne  in  tlio  Prnlipc  1  9.00- 


T„Lh  4-~  4-V.rv  r'IJS..,  WlfllBiW,  W1JLU  IlrtU  UlC  UcUlU  HI  Hit 

iTS  SX  old  Nixon  Cafe  for  a  dozen  years, 

Council  last  week.  He  said  that 


e  November  election  against  any  in  the  Beachcomber,  Weinger 
rm  of  liquor  licenses.  _  had  moved  up  to  three  shows 

Last  hope  for  presentation  of  nightly,  and  in  order  to  extend  his 
g  names  in  the  Frolics,  1,200-  grosses  is  moving  into  Copa  City. 


more  than  500,000  persons  watched 
attractions  there. 


old  Nixon  Cafe  for  a  doien  vears  bi*  names  in  the  Frolics’  posses  is  moving 

hi  charge  of  the  musicd  Y  ’  seater,  and  the  Bowery,  400-seater,  Latter  spot  a  couple  of  years  ago 

Old  Nixon  disaDDeared  im  1Q50  went  down  the  drain  with  the  se"  an  auction  house, 

wheni  bu  Xg  was  razed  to  make  lectmen’s  edict.  The  blow  affects  which  also  expired, 
wav  for  nreJnt  Alooa  fkvaorenor  M  sPots  which  soId  U«UOT  The  Cotton  Club 


.iireuuuna  ine.e.  when|  building  was  razed  to  make  lecimen  5  . 

The  building  was  occupied  343  way  for  present  Alcoa  skyscraper.  f01?e  40  s 
days  for  a  total  of  164  events  that  New  Nixon  is  located  only  a  block  last  season' 
ranged  from  sports  shows  to  church  and  a  half  away.  Francis  I 


The  Cotton  Club  show  is  topped 
by  Cab  Calloway,  Sallie  Blair  and 


congresses  to  circuses.  Income  from 
the  Aud’s  parking  lots  amounted 


to  $5,500  and  the  concessions  atF  the^Versai?/^  ^Roorn6  of^ the  bring  in  package  shows  with  big  christened  Cotton  Club, 
brought  in  $17,000  as  compared  to  Hotel  Del  Prado  Mexico  Citv  names.  Other  spots  said  they  - - : - — — 

tmnnn  iorr  _ j. _ ’/m, _ \ 


Francis  D.  Mulcahy,  owner  of  the  Lonnie  Sattin,  which  will  continue 
Frolics,  said  he  plans  to  open  a  intdfct  for  the  rest  of  the  season, 
strawhat  musical  theatre  and  to  Copa  City,  of  course,  will  be  re- 


$10,000  in  1955. 


I  starting  tomorrow  (Thurs.). 


would  just  fold. 


THE  MIAMIANS 


IN  TOPSY  TURVY 


Frontiersman  Wyatt  Earp 
Gunning  for  NatT  Trek; 
O’Brian  s  1-Niter  at  4G 

Hollywood,  Jan.  15. 

Hugh  O’Brian  makes  his  debut 
as  a  singer  Saturday  (19)  to  launch 
his  Wyatt  .Earp  Western  Variety 
Show  which  Is .. being  booked  by 
William  Morris  for  a  national  tour. 
Layout  plays  Richmond  (Cal.)  Sat¬ 
urday  and  Sail  Jose  on  Sunday. 
Agency  is  flying  entertainment  di¬ 
rectors  of  the  various  Las  Vegas 
hotels  up  to  Richmond  to  eye  the 
layout. 

O’Brian  has  packaged  a  two-hour 
show  with  a  troupe  of  io  including 
the  Frontiersmen,  Laurie  Anders 
and  Gonzales-Gonzales.  Les  Lear, 
formerly  with  Welcome  Travelers 
and  Walt  Disney’s  Magic  Kingdom, 
is  associate  producer  for  Wyatt 
Earp.  For  one-nighters,  O’Brian  is 
asking  a  $4,000  guarantee  against  a 
60%  split  of  the  gross. 

In  addition  to  singing  in  the  lay¬ 
out,  O’Brian  1$  in  a  “Wyatt  Earp” 
segment,  ending  in  a  typical  wes¬ 
tern  saloon  fight  and  themed  to  the 
“Earp”  teleshow  in  which  he  stars. 


Kodell  goeg  into  the  Thunder- 
bird,  Las  Vegas,  tomorrow  (Thurs.) 
for  three  weeks. 


RCMH  Rebel  Org 
In  Rose  to  Avoid 
Trials  by  AGVA 

Injunction  proceedings  instituted 
by  New  York’s  Radio  City  Music 
Hall  Chorus  Employees  Assn, 
against  the  American  Guild  of  Va-r 
riety.  Artists  have  been  withdrawn 
by  the  chorus  union. 

The  Music  Hall  choristers  had 
sought  to  enjoin  the  union  from 
proceeding  with  hearings  charging 
the  theatre  personnel  with  dual 
unionism.  If  they,  were  found  guilty 
by  AGVA,  the  Music  Hall  would 
have  no  recourse  but  to  dismiss 
them,  according  to  the  terms  of 
the  agreement  between  the  union 
and  the  theatre. 

Several  months  ago,  the  MH  cho¬ 
rus  members  organized  into  an 
indie  setup  under  the  direction  of 
Irving  Goss,  who  at  one  tinker  was 
an  organizer  fqy  AGVA. 

Attorneys  for  the  chorus  union 
stated  that  they  had  accomplished 
their  purpose  with  the  court  ma¬ 
neuvers,  and  since  continuation 
would  hold  up  a  proposed  election 
by  the  New  York  State  Labor  Rela¬ 
tions  Board,  they  decided  to  with¬ 
draw.  It  was  explained  that  the 
Music  Hall  contract  with  AGVA 
expired  Dec.  31.  By  instituting 
the  court  proceedings,  delaying 
the  union  trials  until  the  expira¬ 
tion  of  the  contract,  the  jobs  of 
the  chorus  members  of  the  inde¬ 
pendent  union  were  protected. 

The  issue  went  to  a  hearing  be¬ 
fore  the  N.Y.  State  board  on 
Jan.  3,  when  arguments  by  both 

Vaughn  Monroe  to  Top 
Ak-Sar-Ben  ‘Giveaway’; 

4  Other  Cuffos  Skedded 

Omaha,  Jan.  15. 

Plans  for  the  1957  free  shows 
for  members  of  Ak-Sar-Ben, 
Omaha’s  civic  org,  got  underway 
last  week  when  Floyd  Shaw,  Chi¬ 
cago  booker,  completed  signing  tal¬ 
ent  for  the  May  27-28  variety  show. 
Signed  by  Shaw  were  Vaughn  Mon¬ 
roe;  Johnny  Long’s  orch,  Conlin  & 
Ryan,  Shepard  Bros.,  and  Nicki  & 
Noel. 

Ak-Sar-Ben  members,  for  $10  an¬ 
nual  dues,  are  given  five  cuffo 
shows.  Ernie  Young,  of  the  GAC- 
Hamid  Chicago  office,  has  been 
pacted  to  present  a  circus-type 
show  July  22-24,  and  the  Barnes- 
Carruthers  Agency  of  Chicago  will 
bring  in  its  No.  1  State  Fair  unit 
Aug.  12-14. 

Omaha  agent  Don  Romeo  is  at¬ 
tempting  to  sign  the  Andrews  Sis¬ 
ters  for  July  9-10  and  Vic  Damone. 
and  Ben  Blue  for  Aug.  6-7. 

PROFESSIONAL 
COMEDY  MATERIAL 
for  oil  Theatricals 

GUASON'S  FUN-MASTER 

The  Original  Show  Biz  Gag  File 
We  Service  the  Start 
35  Issues  $25  First  13  for  $7 
Singly— $1.05  Each  In  Sequence 

•  3  Parody  .Books,  per  Bk . $10  • 

•  3  Blackout  Books,  per  Bk....$25  • 

•  Minstrel  Budget  . $25  • 

-  How  to  Master  the  Ceremonies 

$3  per  Copy 

•  "The  Comedian"  Monthly  Service  • 

$15  per  Year  (12  Issues) 

We  Also  Teach  M.C.Mng  and  Comedy 

tet  a  Real  Professional  Train  You 
NO  C.O.D.'S 

BILLY  GLASON 
200  W.  54th  St.,  N.Y.C.  19,  Dept.  V 
Circle  7-1130 


MOSS  K  PHOTOS 

FOR  ELVIS  PRESLEY 

■  PHOTOS  as  lew  as  1c  pach 
,  Write  for  samples,  prices. 

MOSS  PHOTO  SERVICE 

350  W.  50th  8t„  N.Y.  IS,  N.Y. 
PLAZA  7-3520 

Sinco  35.  Serving  Amerlca’I  Start 


Just  Concluded  75  Weeks  Tour  with 

LARRY  ELLIOTS  and  His  BAND 

Thanks  to  LARRY  ELLIOTS  &  THE  SOUTHERN  ORCHESTRA  CORP. 
Franklin  Bldg.,  Norfolk,  Virginia 

SEE  US  ON  THE  BIG  TOP  TV  Show  on  February  2 
THE  WILSON  AGENCY  16S  West  46th  St.,  Now  York,  N.  Y. 
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Reno's  ‘Came  Bat  No  Gaming’ 

„  Reno,  Jdn.  15. 

Holiday  Hotel,  which  opened  in  mid-December,-  is  suffering 
through  the  .first  weeks  of  its  experiment — a  first-class  Nevada 
hotel  which  has  neither  gambling  nor  entertainment. 

The  swank  hospice,  ultra-modern  in  the  motif  of  South  American 
or  Florida  hostelrtes,  adds  much  needed  rooms  to  the  Reno  roster, 
but  little  in  the  way"  of  tourist  attractions.  Intent  on  being  an 
oasis  in  the  Nevada  desert  of  continuous  entertainment  and  spin¬ 
ning  roulette  wheels,  the  posh  hotel  will  feature  a  game/  reserve 
which  is  creating  quite  a  bit  of  interest. 

Midwinter,  which  has  been  a  headache  to  Reno  hotels  offering 
entertainment,  will  'be  a  bigger  one  for  the  Holiday  until  it  at  least 
becomes  known.  During  the  first  few  weeks,  its  big  dining  room 
and  lobby  have  been  rathfcr  sparsely  populated. 

Definitely  catering  to  the  wealthy,  its  suites  run  .  around  $35  a 
day  and  singles  start. around  $9.  The  biggest  attraction,  besides 
the  luxurious  rooms,  will  be'  the  game  reserves  where  guests  pay 
only  for  the  game  they  kill.  Summer  will  see  the  hotel  running 
full,  but  whether  it  can  stick  to  its  policy  of  “no  gaming*’  remains 
to  be  seem 


RB-B&B  ‘Lore’  At 
CNE  in  Aft;  Woo 


Toronto,  Jan.  15. 

A  bigtime  circus  for  the  matinee 
and  a  television  name  for  the  eve¬ 
ning  show  is  the  formula  now  be¬ 
ing  negotiated  by  Jack  Arthur, 
producer  of  the  24,000  -  seater 
grandstand  show  at  the  Canadian 
National  Exhibition  here.  Ringling 
Bros.-Barnum  &  Bailey  Circus  is 
practically  set.  This  follows  the 
decision  of  the  CNE  board  of  di¬ 
rectors  to  allow  Jack  Arthur,  an 
acknowledged  showman,  to  line  up 
and  stage  the  separate  afternoon 
and  evening  spectacles  in  his  own 
'way  without  businessmen’s  inter¬ 
ference  in  a  field  they  admittedly 
khow  nothing  about.  (At  last  year’s 
all -Canadian  grandstand  show 
there  was  $70,000  in  receipts  in  an 
otherwise  successful  venture.) 

Ringling  Bros.,  having  scuttled  a 
tented  operation  after  its  sudden 


IN  THU  COURT  OF  COMMON  PLEAS 
No.  5  FOR  THE  COUNTY  OF 
PHILADELPHIA. 

STATE  OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

June  Term,  195fl  No.  5612 

JOHN  JOSEPH  DOYLE/  Plaintiff, 
.V8.  JANE  E.  DOYLE,  also  known  as 
JAYNE  DOYLE,  WIGGLES  CHERRI 
and  JANIE  WEST,  Defendant. 

To  JANE  E.  DOYLE,  also  known  as 
JAYNE  DOYLE,  WIGGLES  CHERRI 
.  and  JANIE  WEST,  present  residence 
is  unknown  but  the  last  known  ad¬ 
dress  was  c/o  Topsy's  Hidaway  Bar, 
801  North  New  Hampshire  Avenue, 
Atlantic  City,  New  Jersey,  Defendant: 

.  You  will  please  take  notice  that  I 
have  been  appointed  Master  by  the 
Court  in  the  \  above  case,  in  which 

Jour  husband,  John  Joseph  Doyle,  ihas 
rought  suit  against  you-  for  absolute 
divorce  on  the  ground  of  indignities 
to  the  person,  and  tHat  I  wiU  hold  a 
meeting  for  the  purpose  of  taking 
testimony  in  said  case  at  my  office, 
300  South  10th  Street,  Philadelphia  3. 
Pa.,  on -Monday,  January  28,  1957,  at 
3.-30  o'clock  P.  M.,  where  and  when 
you  may  attend  with  witnesses,  if  you 
so  desire. 

HIRSH  W.  STALBERG 
Master 

306  South  19th  Street, 
Philadelphia  3,  Penna. 


WHEN  IN  BOSTON 

ft's  th* 

HOTEL  AVERY 

Avory  &  Washington  Sts. 

Every  room  newly 'decorated. 
Air  conditioned  rooms  available. 

The  Home  of  Show  Folk 


closing  in  Pittsburgh  last  summer, 
will  come  close  to  the  spirit  of  can¬ 
vas.  with  this  grandstand  date  and 
this  would  see  the  C.N.E.  dropping 
its  traditional  two  weeks’  matinee. 
Plan  is  to  have  Ringling  play  the 
first  week  only,  Jack  Arthur’s  pitch 
being  that  the  youngsters  will. have 
gone- back  to  school  during  the  sec¬ 
ond  week  of  the  grandstander. 

For  the  night  show,  opening 
Aug.  26,  Arthur  is  negotiating  with 
Bing  Crosby,  Bob  Hope,  Jaok 
Benny,  Perry  Como  and  Red  Skel¬ 
ton.  Nothing  has  been  finalized, 
but  Arthur  and  Hope  have  been 
dickering  for  the  past  three  years, 
the  only  snag  being  Hope  commit¬ 
ments.  It’s  reported  that  Hope  will 
gamble  on  percentage  but  wants  a 
90-day  cancellation  clause  which 
Arthur  won’t  go  for.  The  Hope  de¬ 
cision  is  due  this  week. 

Havana’s  'Bomb  Revolution’ 
Holds  Over  to  New  Year’s; 
Tropicana’s  Costly  Damage 

Havana,  Jan.  8. 

The  political  terrorism  which 
has  been  sweeping  through.  Cuba 
for  several  weeks  was  extended 
New  Year’s  Eve  to  Havana’s  ni- 
teries.  Explosion  of  a  bomb  in 
famed  Tropicana  wounded  two 
young  women,  costing  one  her  arm. 

Other  small  bombs  went  off  at 
the  Bambu  and  Rio  Cristal,  as  well 
as  the  restaurant  Mr.  Lucky.  No 
injuries  were  reported  at  these. 

Two  acts  of  terrorism  had  dis¬ 
couraged  many  from  going  to  ni- 
teries  on  the  Eve,  but  nevertheless 
the  cabarets  were  packed.  Extra 
police  vjgilance  was  in  force 
throughout  the  city. 

Magaly  Martinez  Arredondo,  17, 
and 'Marta  Pino  Donoso,  18,  were 
walking  toward  Tropicana’s  out¬ 
door  bar  when  they  spotted  a 
woman’s  pocketbook  lying  on  the 
floor.  Magaly  reached  to  pick  it 
up,  when  it  suddenly  exploded. 
Celebrants  wete  thrown  into  panic 
and  rushed  for  the  exits,  knocking 
over  tables.  Damage  to  the  night 
club  was  estimated  In  the  thou¬ 
sands. 

President  Fulgencio  Batista  con¬ 
demned  the  bomb  placing  as  “crim¬ 
inal  and  cowardly.”  The  govern¬ 
ment  has  blamed  Communists  for 
the  many  terrorist  attacks  which 
have  taken  place. 

Film  attendance  has  been  hurt 
due  to  the  placing  of  phosphorous 
tablets  in  a  number  of  theatres. 
These  flame  -up  and  let  off  a  good 
deal  of  smoke.  On  the  night  of 
Jan.  1,  police  emptied  the  Negrete 
Theatre  on  Havana’s  Prado  when 
an  unexploded  boriib  was  found 
there. 


Latest  ABC-PAR  Record  a  VARIETY  BEST  BET 
The  Musie  Goes  Round  and  Rotund 
b/w  I'll  Be  Worthy  of  You 

CA6  CALLOWAY 

CURRENTLY  CONTINUING 

COTTON  CLUB,  Miami  Beach 

Mgt.  BILL  MITTLER,  1619  Broadway,  New  York 


KODELL 

A  Phantasy  In  Birds 

Currently: 

THUNDERBIRD,  LAS  VEGAS-Uniil  Feb.  6 
TV-Art  Baker’s  ’’YOU  ASKED  FOlR  IT“-Fsb.  10 
Recently:  Palmer  House,  Chicago;  Latin  Quarter, 
New  York;  TV— Ed  Sullivan  Show;  Big  Top 
Mgf.i 

ED  BAETZEL,  203  North  Wabash,  Chicago  1,  III. 


Pfi&iEtirr 


A1  Fresco  Wing  in  Mpls. 

Minneapolis,  Jan.  15. 

A1  Sheehan,  producer  of  the  an-* 
nual  “Aqua  Follies,”  a  leading  at¬ 
traction  of  Minneapolis’  Aquaten- 
nial  celebrations,  has  reestablished 
his  outdoor  booking  agency  with 
Preston  Lambert,  from  the  Rranes- 
Carruthers  agency  of  Chicago,  as 
head- 

Sheehan,  superintendent  of  en¬ 
tertainment  and  attractions  for  the 
Minneapolis  State  Fair  for  25 
years,  added  a  band  -booking  de¬ 
partment  to  his  local  agency,  with. 
Augie  Morin  in  charge  two  years 
ago. 


Eye  New  Midwest  “WheeT  in  Merger 
Of  Lurye  Co.  With  Chez  Paree  Artists 


Houston  Spot’s  Foldo 

Houston,  Jan.  15. 

The  Rice  Hotel  folded  its  Em¬ 
pire  Room  at  the  close  of  biz  on 
New  Year’s  Eve. 

An  official  of  the  hotel  said  the 
closing  of  the  oldest  hotel  supper 
club  in  the  city  was>  due  to  a  sharp 
decline  in  boxoffice. 


Chicago,  Jan.  15. 

Jay  Lurye  rs  Winter  Theatre  Inc. 
has  merged  with  Chez  Paree  Art¬ 
ists.  Lurye,  who  formerly  worked 
out  of  Duluth,  will  continue  to  run 
the  production  and  subscription 
end  of  the  annual  series  of  vaude, 
music  and  legit  one-nighters  with 
Chez  Paree  Artists  booking  the 
talent. 

The  new  enterprise  under  the 
title.  Chez  Paree  Artists  Winter 
(Continued  on  page  62) 


DENKS,  many!— we  had 
a  wonderful 

\  * 

FJeN  Roc  Hotel,  Miami  Beach 
Lat  |  n  Casino,  Phila. 
mN  ese  Room,  Galveston 
Chez  Pare  Chicago 
Cal-Neva  Lodge,  Lake  T^tAoe 

P 

Sevill  Ei  Hotel,  Miami  Beach 
Ch  E  Paree,  Montreal 
also 

F lamingo,  Las  Vegas  ■ 

Chaud  |  ere  Club,  Ottawd 
Town  Casino,  Bu  F falo . 

Harrah ’s,  Lake  TaAoe 
Town  &  Count^f,  Brooklyn 

Ciro’^^,  Hollywood 
Ed  Suit  |  van  Program  (8  This  Year) 
Our  NeJ^Lt  Sullivan  Show  Is  Feb.  17th 

AND 


VELVEL” 
RICKIE  LAYNE 


(Interpreter) 

Personal  Management 
ABNER,  J.  GRESHLER 

8701  WILSHIRE  BLVD. 

BEVERLY  HILLS,  CALIF. 

OLymplc  2-3012 


In  New  York 
FRED  HARRIS 

1270  6th  AVE. 
Circle  7-3025 
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Vaude,  Cafe  Dates 


New  York 

Myron  Cohen  and  Roberta  Sher¬ 
wood  are  paired  -for  the  Copaca- 
bana  March  7  .  .  .  Y  Knot  Twirlers 
into  the  Latin  Quarter  Jan,  24  .  .  . 
Lili  St  Cyr  tapped  for  the  Coco, 
Phoenix,  April  12  .  .  .  Vic  Damone 
goes  into  the  Eden  Roc,  Miami 
Beach,  March  29  .  ,  .  Constance 
Bennett  into  El  Morocco,  Montreal, 1 
April  29  .  .  .  Barbara  Black  follows 
A1  Martino  into  the  Frolics,  Revere 
Jan.  20.  Monet  &  Collins  in  on 
the  same  date  .  .  .  Versatones  re¬ 
turned  to  the  Living  Room,  .N.Y., 
yesterday  (Tues.)  .  .  .  Rosetta  Le 
Noire  of  “Take  a  Giant  Step"  tv’er 
starts  doubling  into  Le  Ruban  Bleu 
tonight  (Wed.).  Monica  Boyar 
started  a  repeat  stand  at  the  Vien¬ 
nese  Lantern  yesterday  (Tues.). 

Larry  Daniels  down  for  El  Ran¬ 
cho,  Las  Vegas,  Jan.  23  for  four 
weeks  .  .  .  Davis  &  Reese  go  into 
the  Copacabana  Feb.  14  .  .  .  Nita 
Raya,  who  was  Maurice  Chevalier’s 
third  wife,  opens  at  the  Ritz  Carl¬ 
ton,  Montreal,  Feb.  5  for  two  weeks. 
Louis  Barriere,  Edith  Piaf's  man¬ 
ager,  is  acting  in  a  similar  capacity 
for  Miss  Raya  .  .  .  Jack  Kannon 
pacted  for  the  Tony  Martini  show 
at  the  Fontainebleau,  Miami  Beach, 
Feb.  19  .  .  .  Betty  Madigan  into 
Blinstrub’s  Boston,  Feb.  11  .  .  . 
Rusty  Draper  to  Bimbo’s,  San 
Francisco,  March  21. 

Julie  Waterbury  bows  at  the 
Monsignore  tomorrow  (Thurs.)  fol¬ 
lowing  the  long  run  of  Greta 
Keller  .  .  .  Marge  Cameron  tapped 
for  the  Alamo,  Detroit,  Jan.  21  .  .  . 
Tommy  Leonetti  into  the  Lotus 
Club,  Washington,  Feb.  7*.  .  .  June 
Erickson  of  the  Downstairs  Room 
inked  as  the  standby  for  Judy 
Holliday  in  “The  Bells  are  Ring¬ 
ing.” 


Chicago 

Virginia  O’Brien  moves  into  the 
Flamingo  Lounge  (formerly  Hel- 
sings’)  Jaiv  24  for  two  sets  .  .  , 
Jimmy  Ames  is  set  for  the  Muehl- 
bach,  Kansas  City,  for  March  1  on 
a  two-week  stand  .  .  .  Mimi  Hines 
&  Phil  Ford  play  the  Crescendo  in 
Houston  for  two  weeks  Jan.  16  .  .  . 
Robert  Clary  signed  for  the  Cliche, 
Detroit,  for  two  weeks  starting  Fri¬ 
day  (18)  and  a  limited  eight-day 


engagement  at  the  Black  Orchid 
here  Feb.  14  .  .  .  Elmwood  Hotel, 
Windsor,  Ont.,  has  Sam  Levenson 
for  two  sets  Feb.  7  .  .  .  Evelyn 
Knight  and  Frank  Libuse  enter  the. 
Chase,  St  Louis,  simultaneously 
tomorrow  (Thurs.)  for  two  weeks. 


MINN.  STATE  FAIR’S 
BIG  201G  ‘SURPRISE’ 

Minneapolis,  Jan.  15. 

The  10-day  1956  Minnesota  State 
Fair  netted  $201,617  instead  of  the 
anticipated  $95,047  loss  set  up  in 
the  1956  budget.  Profit  compares 
with  $186,814  in  1955. 

Directors  were  informed  that  the 
good  showing  is  attributed  to  rec¬ 
ord  attendance  of  1,036,736  and 
higher  receipts '  from  commercial 
exhibitors  and  concessionaires. 

At  the  same  time,  it  was  re¬ 
ported  that  Minnesota’s  96"  local 
and  county  fairs  grossed  $1,581,251 
and  paid  out  $1,267,612  in  1956, 
leaving  a  $313,639  net  profit. 

The  Minnesota  Federation  of 
County  Fairs  convention  here 
brought  about  the  organization  of 
the  Midwest  Showmen’s  Assn,  com¬ 
posed  of  upper-  midwest  showmdn. 
William  T.  Collins,  Minneapolis, 
was  elected  president. 

Cafe  Dates  Into  Sept 
Set  for  Mastin*  Tria 

The  Will  Mastin  Trio  topped  by 
Sammy  Dayis  Jr.  has  a  lineup  of 
cafe  bookings  running  into  Sep¬ 
tember.  Their  nitery  schedule 
starts"  after  they  leave  the  Biroad¬ 
way  musical  “Mr,  Wonderful”  Feb. 
23. 

Act’s  top  booking  will  be  at  the 
Copacabana,  N.  Y.,  for  five  weeks 
starting  April  11.  They  kick  off 
their  tour  at  the  Chez  Paree,  Chi¬ 
cago,  Feb.  26,  and  continue  at  the 
Sands,  Las  Vegas,  March  20;  Copa; 
Latin  Casino,  Philadelphia,  June 
13;  Elmwo.od  Casino,  Windsor,, Ont., 
July  12,  and  the  500  Club,  Atlantic 
City,  Aug.  23.  They’ll  intersperse 
these  dates  with  some  video  stands. 


Versailles,  NX,  Slots 
Italy’s  Katyna  Ranieri 

Katyna  Ranieri,  Italian  import 
Who  has  been  recording  for  RCA 
Victor,  will  make  her  New  York 
debut  March  27  at  the  Versailles. 

The  Ames  .  Bros.,  who  were  orig¬ 
inally  slated  to  work  the  Nick 
Prounis-Arnold  Rossfield  spot  on 
Feb.  20,.  have  withdrawn  from  tlat 
booking  and  will  play  the  Sahara, 
Las  Vegas,  around  that  time. 


Miami  Beach 

Continued  from  page  59 

name  talent  in  his  Palm  Island 
nitery. 

♦  With  the  new  hotels  moving  to-’ 
ward  the  outskirts,  new  nitery  sites 
are  becoming  increasingly  scarce. 
Miami  Beach  development,  which 
calls  for  more  beachfronters,  is, 
likely  to  take  on  a  new  twist.  Pres-  j 
ent  hotel  locations  may  serve  as 
sites  for  modern  inns.  As  an  ex¬ 
ample,  the  Macfadden  Deauville : 
may  be  torn  down  and  a  new  hotel 
erected  dri  that  site.  A  new  hotel 
in  that  part  of  town  would  serve 
to  spread  the  more  prosperous 
segment  of  vacationers  into  a  wider 
area.  That  hotel,  only  about  25 
years  old,  has  lohg  been  considered 
out  of  the. fashionable  belt,  and  a 
swank  spot  there  would  increase 
the  land  and  prestige  values  of 
the  older  sections  of  town. 

Aside  from  the  competition  of 
name  talent,  the  hotels,  by  virtue 
of  locations  have  made  niteries  in 
Miami  Beach  nearly  ,  “obsolete.” 
For  the  past  few  years,  the  num¬ 
ber  of  cafes  in  the  Miami  Beach 
area  has  been  diminishing.  Sole 
hope  of  cafes  now  appears  to  be 
the  acquisition  of  new  locations  or 
making  the  older  established  sec¬ 
tions  of  town  more  desirable  to  the 
heavy  spenders. 


Midwest  Wheel 

Continued  from  page  61  ^ 

Theatre  will  subscription-sell  its 
five  show  series  through  nonprofit 
organizations  in  smaller  cities 
around  the  midwest. 

Phil  Consolo,  CPA  topper,  is 
negotiating  now  for  the  talent  for 
initial  subscription  package  slated 
to  tee  off  in  April.  Jimmy  Durante 
is  mentioned  as  a  possibility,  as  is 
the  Winged  Victory  Chorus.  A  tour¬ 
ing  legit  play  may  also  be  included. 
Under  Lurye’s  original  setup,  tour¬ 
ers  were  regularly  featured. 

By  working  through  local  organ¬ 
izations,  the  project  is  able  to  take 
advantage  of  the  efficiency  of 
hometown  promotion  and  assure 
itself  a  specific  advance  gross  for 
each,  stop  along  the  cirduit. 

Using  Lurye’s  already  estab¬ 
lished  Winter  Theatre  setups  in 
Minnesota,  Wisconsin  and  Michi- 
cago  as  the  nucleus,  it’s  anticipated 
eventually  the  “wheel”  will  be  ex¬ 
panded  elsewhere  in  the  midwest/ 


Saranac  Lake 

By  Happy  Benway 
Saranac  Lake,  N.Y.,  Jan.  15. 

Town  fathers,  civic  and  fraternal  j 
organizations  raised  over  the  $8,500 
necessary  to  bring  Don  McNeill 
and  his  radio  program  here  for  one 
week  during  the  Winter  Carnival, 
Feb.  11-16.  It  would  be  aired  from 
the  stage  of  the  local  Schine  Pon¬ 
tiac  Theatre.  Drive  went  over  the 
top,  hitting  $9,575. 

Louis  Blanco  registered  in  for 
the  general  o.o.  and  rest  period. 

Ruth  (Morris)  White  and  Mrs. 
William  Morris  Jr.  in  for  a  bed¬ 
side  chat  with  Frank  Healy, 

Charlotte  Eiselman,  nitery  en¬ 
tertainer  after  a  two-month  try  for 
the  cure  in  New  York,  is  back  here 
resting  at  the  Will  Rogers. 

Frank  Fatta  and  Ronald  Thom¬ 
as  in  from  Glendale,  N.  Y.,  for 
a  holiday  visit  and  beside  chat 
with  Arlene  Fatta  who  is  progress¬ 
ing. 

Remember  Joe  White,  the  Silver- 
Masked  Tenor  (NBC,  1925  to  1942) 
who  .  was  also  with  Neil  O’Briens’ 
Minstrels?  How  about  dropping  a 
cheerful  line  at  Veterans  Hospital, 
the  Bronx,  N.Y. 

Thanks  to  Rabbi  Burstyn  of  the 
Actors  Temple,  N.Y.,  for  gifting 
every  patient  here  with  a  box  of 
imported  English  cookies. 

A.  D.  (Hank)  Hearn,  Jacksonville 
theatre  ownej\  back  in  circulation 
and  on  the  job  after  regaining  his 
health  here. 

Back  from  the  general  hospital 
under  his  own  power  came  Otto 
Hayman  after  a  major  operation. 

Write  to  those  who  are  ill. 


LOS  ROBERTOS 

Speediest  Latin  Jugglers 

/•' 

JustClosing  At 

BELLEVUE  CASINO 

MONTREAL,  CANADA 
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fact  that  Sinatra  had  expressed 
himself  as  wanting  to  go  to  the 
Coast  for  Humphrey  Bogart’s  fun¬ 
eral,  and  that  Sinatra’s  laryngitis 
may  have  been  aggravated  by  the 
announcement  of  the  actor’s  death. 

There  was  another  report,  based 
on  Sinatra’s  penchant  for  quick  de¬ 
cisions,  that  he  had  flown  to-  the 
Coast  to  pay  his  respects,  figuring 
to  come  back  in  time  for  last 
night’s  performance.  Cppa  man¬ 
agement  said  that  Sinatra’s  plans 
to  go  to  the  Coast  for  th£*  funeral 
were  now  off. 

Thus,  inadvertently,  the  Copa 
•had  two  major  nitery  debuts  the 
same  evening.  As  a  single,  Lewis  I 
thus  made  his  N.  Y.  cafe  “bow,” 
though  He’s  slated  to  be  there  in 
June,  and  Davis  made  his  N.  Y. 
preem  without  the  services  of  the 
other  members  of  the  Will  Mastin 
Trio. 

The  Copa  lost  no  business  be¬ 
cause  of  Sinatra’s  absence.  It  said 
no  announcement,  was  possible  for 
the"  first  show,  and  for  the  second 
display,  a  sign  in  front  of  the  -cafe^ 
announced  Davis'  pinchhitting. 


$150,000  Year-End  Fire 
At  Haiti’s  No.  1  Cafe 

Port-au-Prince,  Jari.  1. 

Cabcene  Choucoune,  largest  cab¬ 
aret  in  Haiti,  was  destroyed  by  fire 
which  broke  out  at  midnight  New  ! 
Year’s  Eve.  Blaze  is  believe .  to  j 
have  been  started  by  a  sparkler 
thrown  by  a  customer.  Damage, 
estimated  at  $150,000,  is  covered 
by  insurance/ Rebuilding  plans  are 
being  worked  out. 

Some  566  New  Year’s  Eve  revel¬ 
ers  escaped  the  premises  without 
injury.  An  adjoining  hotel  was 
saved,  although  firemen  failed  to 
arrive  at  the.  scene  until  an  hour 
after  the  flames  first  appeared. 

Located  in  a  suburb  of  the  Hai¬ 
tian  capital,  the  thatched  roof  land¬ 
mark  was  designed  by  Robert  Baus- 
son.  Spot  has  long  been  famed  as 
a  dancery.  Conflagration,  incident¬ 
ally,  dented  biz  at  nearby  cafes  as 
patrons  left  bars  and  tables  to 
watch  the  inferno. 


Mass.  Cafe  Op  Beat  Up 
By  Thug  in  Bobbery  Try 

Easton*  Mass.,  Jan.  15. 

Harold  T.  “Ted”  Darling,  50, 
boniface  of  the  400  Club  nitery, 
was  badly  beaten  Thursday.  (10) 
morning  on  the  lawn  of  his  home 
by  an  unidentified  assailant  wield¬ 
ing  a  club. 

Police  6aid  the  assault  was  part 
of  a  robbery  attempt.  Darling  had 
the  night’s  receipts  from  the  club 
in  his  wallet.  He  broke  loose  from 
his  attacker  -  and  fled  into  the 
house  retaining  the  money.  Darling 
had  nine  stitches  taken  iq  a  cut  in 
his  scalp,  and  lost  several  feeth. 


AG  VA-T  earns  ters 

^  Continued,  from  page  59  — 

Clown  minimums,  for  example,  will" 
be  hiked  from  about  $40  to  $85, 
plus  travel.  Previously,  the  circus 
personnel  ate  in  the  cookhouse  and 
traveled  on  circus  cars.-  The  cook-, 
house,  under  the  arena  format,  will 
be  a  thing  of  the  past,  and  the 
railroad  cars  will  be  disposed  of 
by  North. 

In  addition  to  hiked  minimums, 
the  circus  has  agreed  to  pay  $3.50. 
weekly  for  each  performer  as  its 
contribution  to  the  AGVA  Welfare 
Trust  Fund, which,  in  turn,  gives 
the  performer  accident  insurance. 
This  contribution  had  been  one  of 
the  major  stumbling  blocks  in  all 
negotiations. 

Despite  the  increased  minimums, 
it’s  believed  that  the  new  format 
will  be  able  to  operate  more  eco¬ 
nomically  than  under  the  tent  set¬ 
up.  For  example,  there  will  be  no 
necessity  in  arenas  to  use  hordes 
of  roustabouts.  A  permanent  crew, 
“reportedly  figured  as  being  less 
than  30  stagehands/wili  be  able  to 
do  all  the  work  of  setting  up  the 
show.  Operation  of  cars  and  cook¬ 
house  also  involved  a  sizable  sum. 

The  circus  has  the  spring  season 
set,,  starting  April  3  at  Madison 
Square  Garden,  N.  Y.,  and  has  pact¬ 
ed  the  Canadian  National  Exhibi¬ 
tion,  Toronto,  late  August,  as  the 
start  of  its  fall  run.  Because  of 
the  fact  that  arenas  draw  the  big¬ 
gest  crowds  during  the  cooler  sea¬ 
sons,  the  winter  quarters  at  Sara¬ 
sota,  Fla.,  are  likely  to  become 
known  as  the  summer  quarters. 


Las  Vegas  APPLAUDS 


FLAMINGO  HOTEL  Las  Vegas,  Nevada 

December  21st,  1956* 

Mr.  Archie  Robbins  - 

Flamingo  Hotel,  Las  Vegas,  Nevgda 

Dear  Archies 

I  am  taking  this  opportunity  of  thanking  you  for  your  outstanding 
performance  and  your  cooperation  in  our  “Christmas  Package" 
show  here  at  the  Flamingo* 

Your  material  was  clean  and  fresh  and  our  patrons  never 
hesitated  to  show  you  their  warm  reaction.  The  laughs  and  the 
compliments  ran  high. 

Hoping  to  have  you  with  us  again  very  soon,  I  am 
Sincerely  yours, 

Hal  Belter 

HB:B  Hal  Beifer,  Producer  of  Shows" 


"Archie  Robbins  is  a  great 
comic  placed  in  the  difficult  spot 
of  following  moppet  Brenda  Lee. 
Archie  proved  unequivocally 
that  no  artist  need  be  afraid  of 
kids  and  animals  as  show  stealers 
if  that  artist  has  real  talent— 
Archie  drew  tremendous  ap¬ 
plause  for  his  comicry  through¬ 
out  his  engagement.” 

Hal  Halstead, 

The  Fabulous  Las  Vegas. 


Management ; 


“Archie  Robbins  is  a  comedian 
you  like  as  soon  as  he  steps  oh 
stage  and  you  will  like  him  even 
more  as  he  delivers  material  that 
is  new  and  fresh  to.  Vegas 
habitues.” 

Ralph  Pearl, 

Las  Vegas  Sun. 


BUDDY  ALLEN 


Bookings: 

william  Morris  agency 
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New  Acts 


ruth  Olay 

Songs  .. 

20  Mins. 

Ye  Little  Club,  Beverly  Hills 

Currently  gaining  disk  attention 
Via  her.  Zephyr  Records  album  “It’s 
About  Time/’  Ruth  Olay  looks  set 
to  carve  a  fine  niche  for  herself 
among  the  intimate  boites.  Cur¬ 
rent  stand  at  Ye  Little  Club  is  the 
best  indication  of  her  appeal;  she 
opened  here  as  an  unknown  in  No¬ 
vember  and  did  such  strong  busi¬ 
ness  in  her  six-week  stay  that  s^he 
was  brought  back  after  a  four- 
week  hiatus  for  this  return  engage¬ 
ment. 

A  blues  bawler  in  the  old  tradi¬ 
tion,  the  angular  brunette  has  an 
effective  range  that  lets  her 
achieve  a  fine  -change  of  pace  with 
an  occasional  half-whispered  ai>, 
proach  to  sophisticated  ballads. 
Her  repertoire,  as  is  custom,  leans 
to  the  showtunes  with  an  emphasis 
on  “Time”  ballads  that  she  can 
link  with  her  disk  package.  She 
works  simply,  depending  upon  her 
phrasing  and  some  fine  arrange¬ 
ments  by  Bill  Hitchcock.  She  looks 
like  a  natural  for  the  smoky  saloon 
circuit,  where  the  blues  and  jazz 
approach  is  appreciated.  Kap. 


stEwart  rose 
Songs. 

35  Mins. 

Blinstrub’s,  Boston 

Stewart  Rose,  production  singer 
with  the  Moro  Landis,  line  in  Blin- 
strub’s  this  season,  steps  out  for 
single  stint  unveiling  a  big  dra¬ 
matic' baritone  which  reverberates 
through  the  reaches  of  Blinstrub’s 
1,700-seat  boite.  Rose,  who  made 
a  RCA  Victor  disk,  “I  Complaiifed,” 
offers  a  pleasing  sesh  of  pops  and 
standards  spiced  with  slick  patter, 
some  comedy  terping,  a  rousing 
Jolson  medley  and  musical  comedy 
set  for  great  aud  reaction.  The  tall, 
personable  dark  haired  youngster 
displays  plenty  showmanship  savvy 
in  a  well  integrated  layout. 

Big  voice  is  decided  asset  for 
large  spots,  but  he’s  slick  all 
around  bet  for  class  clubs,  tv  and 
vaude.  Guy. 


DORY  SINCLAIR 
Songs 
30  Mins. 

Bradford  Roof,  Boston 

Dory  Sinclair,  tall  blonde  sing¬ 
ing  comedienne,  graduate  of  the 
band  vocalist  circuit  and  out  for 
a  time  as  Dory  Clair,  straight  pip¬ 
ing.  has  a  solid^tint.  She’s  been 
around  for  about  a  year  but  not 
yet  documented  in  Variety.  Hep 
material,  timing  and  knowhow  put 
her  offering  in  the  click  class. 
Handsomely  attired  in  blue  sequin 
halter  torso  type  gown,  she  is  on 
the  Carol  Channing  -  Carol  Haney 
type  and  can  Work  her  features 
into  some  boff  mugging  twists. 

■  Miss  Sinclair  •  demonstrates  the 
qualities  needed  for  admish  to  the 
top  echelons  of  the  limited  field  of 
singing  comediennes.  Her  timing, 
showmanship  and  ^  talent  -  should 
carry  her  forward  rapidly.  A  nat¬ 
ural  for  glass  spots.  Guy . 

JIMMY  GARNER  &  YVONNE 
Trampoline 
6  Mins. 

Ak-Sar-Ben,  Omaha 

Jimmy  Garner  and  his  cute,  bru¬ 
nette  assistant,  Yvonne,  are  one  of 
the  better  attractions  in  the  crowd¬ 
ed  trampoline  field.  The  twenty- 
ish  kids  are  well  costumed,  have 
some  above-average  stunts  and 
work  speedily. 

Gal  opens  with  an  okay  solo  and 
wraps  up  the  act  with  standard 
rope  jumping  through  a  hoop.  But 
in  between  Garner  steals  matters 
with  his  high  bounding,  getting  un¬ 
usual  height.  His  toppers  are  a 
double  somersault  and  ,a  two  and 
one-half  forward  somersault. 

Yvonne  proyides  her  mate  with 
breathing  time  with  a  series  of 
backward  flips  (21  at  show  caught). 
This  act  is  okay  for  any  medium 
with  the  exception  of  a  low-ceiling 
nitery.  Trump. 


OCIE  SMITH 
Songs 
7  Mins. 

Apollo,  N.  Y. 

Young  and  relaxed,  Ocie  Smith, 
a  handsome  sepia  vocalist,  shows 
good  style  in  his  singing,  but  ap¬ 
pears  to  falter  occasionally  in  the 
voice  department  with  some  num¬ 
bers.  _ 

He  does  much  better  with  “Slow 
Walk,”  the  last  of  his  three  tunes, 
belting  it  out  nicely  to  catch  all 
the  rhythm  and  blues  notes.  He 
seems  weaker  with  “It  All  Depends 
on  You”  and  “Try  A  Little  Tender¬ 
ness.”  The  answer  may  be  better 
arrangements  more  suited  to  his 
voice.  He  would  be  wise,  too,  in 
avoiding  the  Sammy  Davis  Jr., 
mannerisms.  Horo. 


JEAN  WETZEL 
Harmonica 
9  Mins. 

Versailles,  N.  Y. 

Jean  Wetzel,  a  French  import, 
makes  the  most  out  of  the  har¬ 
monica.  He  gets  a  lot  of  music  out 
of  this  small  instrument  and  he 
shows  some  wit  and  originality  in 
his  renditions.  Wetzel’s  chromatics 
include  the  sapient  use  of  disso.-. 
nances  which  give  a’ lot  of  color 
and  originality  to  his  offerings. 

Included  in  his  offerings  is  “Rit¬ 
ual  Fire  Dance”  and  a  French  med¬ 
ley,  both  of  which  get  offbeat  in¬ 
terpretations.  He  makes  a  good 
appearance  and  he  can  fit  into 
most  nitery  situations,  as  well  as 
video  spots.  ■  Jose. 


AMI  MARTENNE 
Songs 
15  Mins. 

King’s  Club,  Dallas 
Thrush,  a  sultry  French- Algerian 
beauty,  is  in  the  U.  S.  for  the  sec¬ 
ond  time.  Striking  looks  and  abil¬ 
ity  to  sing  in  nine  languages  bring 
comparisons  of  a  smaller  Yma 
Sumac.  Clicks  from  opener,  “I’ve 
Got  You  Under  My  Skin,”  and 
segues  into  “There’s  No  Cure  For 
Amour.”  Adds  French  lyrics  to 
“Autumn  Leaves”  for  solid  impact. 
Fast  “Sailor  .Boys  Have  Talked  to 
Me  in  English”  precedes  a  sock 
version  of  .  “Sprrento”  in  Italian, 
and  brunet  scores  heavily  to  augur 
a  big  future. 

•  Visual  assets  include  a  terrific 
figure.  If  she  adds  a  little  body 
English  and  between-tunes  patter, 
she  could  make  headliner  status. 

Bark. 


MAX  COOPER 
Impressions 
12  Mins. 

Hotel  Muehlebach,  K.  C. 

While  he’s  billed  as  a  comedian, 
the  fun  in. Max  Cooper  is  in  his 
ribbing  impressions  of  most  every¬ 
one  in  show  business.  He  loses  lit¬ 
tle  time,  after  a  standard  song 
opening,  to  begin  the  mimicry,  and 
makes  a  specialty  of  lampooning 
most  everyone  of  note.  This  round 
he  took  off  on  Crosby.  Frankie 
Laine,  Godfrey,  Ernie  Ford,  Pat 
Boone,  Ed  Sullivan,  and  several 
more. 

At  times  Cooper  does  requests, 
and  thus  has  to  be  stocked  with 
scores  of  routines  on  top  entertain¬ 
ers.  This  in  itself  is  a  feat,  but 
there  are  some  variations  in  the 
calibre.  He  shows  especially  well 
on  Sullivan,  Ford,  Satchmo.  Crosby 
and  Nat  King  Cole,  but  could  have 
omitted  Winchell,  Boone  and  a 
couple  of  others  as  non-distinctive, 
as  must  happen  when  tackling  so 
many. 

Some  judicious  selection  of  ma¬ 
terial  and  careful  presentation  may 
do  what  a  flock  of  run-of-the-mill 
impressions  might  not.  He  gives 
it  an  earnest  try  and  wins  moder¬ 
ate  appreciation  from  the  house. 

Quin. 


THE  PETTICOATS  (3) 

Songs 
15  Mins. 

Copacabana,  N.  Y. 

The  Petticoats  are  three  breezy 
chirps  who '  know  how  to  take  a 
song  for  a  frisky  ride.  They  have 
a  lot  of  zest,  plenty  of  bounce  and 
turn  their  songfest  into  a  }iappy 
affair. 

Vocal  harmony  arrangements  are 
topnotch  and  presentation  is  con¬ 
ceived  with  taste  and  imagination. 
Open  with  “The  Show  Must  Go 
On,”  then  move  quickly  into  “Mu¬ 
tual  Admiration  Society”  for  mitt¬ 
pulling  results.  After  a  bright  de¬ 
livery  of  “We’ve  Still  Got  Our 
Health  So  What  Do  We  Care,” 
they  wind  with  a  nifty  medley  of 
“Waiting  For  The  Robert  E.  Lee,” 
“Bill  Bailey”  and  “Bye  Bye  Blues.” 

Petticoats  are  a  good  bet  for 
similar  nitery  surroundings  and 
could  fit  in  nicely  as  vaudeo  fillers. 

jGros. 


HEDI  RICHMOND 
Dancer 
8  Mins. 

Hotel  Muehlebach,  K.  C. 

Hedi  Richmond  is  a  blonde 
dancer  specializing  in  the  inter¬ 
pretive  style.  She’s  been  around 
some  time,  including  work  in  pic¬ 
tures,  but  has  been  mostly  on  the 
Coast  and  in  the  Chi  area.  This 
is  her  first  time  in  a  night  spot 
here. 

Her  forte  is  fairly  authentic  ver¬ 
sions  of  ritual  dances  — .  of  the 
American  Indian,  Polynesian,  East 
Indian,  African  Witch  Doctor,  and 
the  like.  Each  is  virtually  a  produc¬ 
tion  in  itself,  as  was  her  witch 
doctor  done 'here.  Only  the  latter 
routine  was  presented  as  her  entire 
turn.  Considerably  embellished 
with  magenta  ancj>  costume,  it’s  out¬ 
standing  in  blue  and  white^with 
vulture  feathers,  all  patterned 
after  the  aboriginal.  Quin. 


CQRINNE  &  RAVEL 
Aero  Dance 
9  Mins. 

Palace,  N.  Y. 

Corinne  &  Ravel,  are  obviously 
vets  in  the  field,  but  haven’t  been 
New  Acted  for  the  Variety  files. 
The  team  lines  up  their  acro-ada- 
gio  work  into  a  ballroom  format. 
Some  of  their  sequences  are  well 
danced  and  many  of  their  tricks 
are  applause  getters. 

Their  apex  comes  at  the  close  of 
the  act  when  the  femme,  inciden¬ 
tally  a  looker  and  sexily  ungarbed, 
goes  into  a  split  from  an  elevated 
position.  Some  Of  the  nOar-action- 
less  spots  when  edited  out  of  their 
turn  would  give  them  a  better  act 
for  niteries.  Jose. 


THEODORE  BIKEL 
Folk  Songs 
35  Mins. 

Gate  of  Horn,  Chicago 

The  Gate  of  Horn  has  built  a 
Windy  City  following  as  a  showcase 
for  folk  singing  singles  with  a 
careful  eye  to  the  regular  nitery 
audiences  as  well  as  the  cultists. 
Actor  Theodore  Bikel  is  making  his 
cafe  bow  as*  a  folk  singer,  and  he 
has  the  polish  and  finesse  to  go 
over  big  here  and  at  other  similiar 
spots  that  feature  the  Offbeat  stuff. 

The  act  is  an  informal  affair  with 
Bikel’s  trained  voice  and  lingual 
talents  supplemented  by  his  guitar 
which  he  plays  unpretentiously 
while  capturing  the  idiomatic 
qualities  of  the  far  flung  locales 
he.  derives  his  music  from.  Under 
the  folk  label  Bikel  ranges  from 
“Song  of  Songs”  in  a  modern 
Israeli  treatment  through  lively 
Scottish  brogue  stuff,  Latino  love 
songs,  and  a  whistled  Romanian 
dance  melody.  The  only  English 
language  number  included  in  his 
.opening  performance  was  a  Russian 
dialect  affair  which  brought  big 
hands  for  an  extra  encore. 

Bikel  doesn’t  rely  on  grating 
pipes  and  offkey  singing  for  a 
folksy  quality,  but  is  able  to  put 
plenty  of  personal  punch  into  each 
number,  in  fact  there  are  no  weak 
numbers  in  the  turn.  Because  of 
the  free  and  simple  presentation 
style  in  the  Gate  of  Horn  acts  often 
try  out  fresh  routines  in  the  course 
of  their  stay.  In  later  shows  Bikel 
teamed  up  with.  Jo  Mapes  who 
opened  here  two  days  earlier  for 
duet  stuff.  Leva. 


MAL  FITCH 
Songs,  Biano 
20  Mins. 

King’s  Club,  Dallas 

Mai  Fitch,  longtime  singing  pian¬ 
ist  of  Hotel  Adolphus*  Burgundy 
Room  and  ex-musical  director  of 
the  Crew-Cuts,  is  branching  out  in 
a  standup  act  written  by  Morty 
Jay.  Personable  youngster  is 
a  top  88’er  and  reaps  audience  rap¬ 
port  with  his  vocals,  especially 
while  at  the  piano. 

With  this  two-frame  debut  under 
his  belt,  Fitch  should  emerge  as  a 
good  nitery  bet.  Bark. 


SANDOR  BAGLADI 

Songs 

30  Mins. 

Steuben’s,  Boston 

Sandor  Bagladi,  Hungarian  ref¬ 
ugee,  in  the  U.S.  less  than  a  week 
before  making  his  American  debut 
in  Steuben’s  Thursday  (10),  was 
spirited  out  of  Hungary  with  his 
wife  by  a  WNAC-TV  public  affairs 
film  trio,  Frank  Luther,  Jeff  Forbes 
and  Ed  Gilman.  The  35-year-old 
tenor  sang  with  the  Budapest 
Opera  Company,  and  was  an  editor 
of  a  Hungarian  freedom  newspaper. 
The 'WNAC-TV  trio,  filming  a  first 
hand  documentary,  discovered  the 
Bagladis  just  after  they  had. crossed 
the  border  and  arranged  passage 
on  the  airlift  to  the  U.S.  and  to 
Boston. 

That  talent  is  talent  in  any  lan¬ 
guage  is  well  evidenced  by  tall, 
broad-shouldered,  handsome  Bag¬ 
ladi  who  unveils  a  tremendous  ten¬ 
or  in  a  set  which  embraces  semi¬ 
classics  and  pops  to  display  great 
versatility.  Although  understand¬ 
ably  nervous;  he  scores  with  “Zeg- 
einer”  and  “Hungarian  Homesick 
Song.”  He  does  “Non  di  Scordar 
di  Me”  for  slick  effect  and  .a 
bouncy  joyous  “Finicule  Finicula” 
in  Italian.  His  “Autumn  Leaves” 
in  French  is  boff  and  singer’s  only 
English  •  number,  “Temptation,”  is 
handled  with  feeling. 

Bagladi  is  given  an  intro  by  Gus 
Saunders,  WNAC  disk  jock,  and 
wins  big  rounds  'both  on  strength 
of  offering  and  obvious  thTill  story. 
His  piping  is  good  eonugh  to  make 
it  without  the  accompanying  fan¬ 
fare,  too,  4)ut  his  escape  story  is  a 
natch  factor.  This,  and  his  war¬ 
bling  ability,  should  net  tv  shots. 
However,  he  has  fine  potential 
from  all  angles.  Guy. 


Under  construction  in  Austin, 
Tex.,  is  a  municipal  auditorium  to 
seat  7,383,  with  facilities  for  a 
3,000-plate  banquet. 


House  Reviews 


Palace,  N.  V* 

The  Kelroys  (4),  Donna  Grescoe, 
Ladd. Lyon  (2),  Bob  Hannon,  Ro- 
wena  Rollins,  Corinne  &  Ravel, 
Chaz  Chase,  Pat  Rooney  Sr.  &  Pat 
Rooney  Jr.,  Myron  Roman  Orch; 
“ Crime  of  Passion ”  (UA),  reviewed 
in  current  issue  of  Variety. 


The  Palace  is  back  at  the  eight- 
act  stand  following  the  run  of  Judy 
Garland  and  will  continue  in  that 
vein  until  Jerry  Lewis  preems  as 
a  single  Feb.  7.  For  the  return, 
booker  Danny  Friendly  has  selected 
a  strong  bill.  Bulk  of  the  turns 
are  w.k.  to  the  regulars  at  this 
house  and  are  neatly  packaged  for 
good  ->all-around  results. 

The  howitzer  stuff  for  the  vaude 
devotees  lies  in  the  Rooneys,  Pat 
$r.  and  Jr.,  who  reunited  previous¬ 
ly  for  a  run  at  this  house.  The 
elder  Rooney,  who  lays  claim  to 
66  years  in  the  profession,  is  still 
a  spry  gent  Who  can  give  an  added 
something  to  the  choreography  of 
“Daughter  of  Rosie  O’Grady.”  He 
does  virtually  a  complete  act  solo 
before  his  son  makes  his  appear¬ 
ance.  The  duo  engage  in  some 
banter  and  the  results  provide  an 
extremely  strong  curtain. 

Another  strong  comedy  spot  is 
by  Chaz  Chase  in  next-to-closing. 
It's  his  usual  turn,  and  it’s  loaded 
with  laughs  in  this  house  as  he 
does  his  gourmand  bit  with 
matches,  cigars,  dickeys,  etc,  and 
winds  up  with  his  rib  of  a  strip- 
teuse. 

Other  comedy  item  is  Rowena 
Rollins,  who  gets  over  well  with 
an  assortment  of  zanyisms ‘encom¬ 
passing  wriggly  movements  and 
special  material  songs.  Ladd  Lyon 
with  an  audience  plant  goes 
through  his  usual  aero  work  with 
the  usual  good  results. 

Openers  are  the  Kelroys,  an 
Australian  trampoline  foursome  of 
mixed  couples.  Their  work  on  the 
bedspring  isn’t  too  distinctive,  but 
addition  of  a  trapeze  gives  them  a 
point  of  differentiation,  and  they 
make  good  housewarmers. 

Bob  Hannon,  a  vet  song  turn, 
shows  a  robust  bit  of  tenoring  with 
a  grouping  of  familiar  tunes,  to  net 
a  strong  hand.  It  would  be  nice, 
however,  if  a  singer  at  the  Palace 
didn’t  draw  on  a  number  made 
famous  by  A1  Jolson.  Donna 
Grescoe  fiddles  through  a  trio  of 
tunes,  but  hartdicaps  herself  inas¬ 
much  as  her  last  two  numbers, 
“Never  Walk  Alone”  and  a  “Car¬ 
men”  medley,  get  no  distinction 
when  done  on  the  violin  unaccom¬ 
panied.  Jose. 


Bobino,  Paris 

Paris,  Jan.  8. 

Charles  Trenet,  Claude  Vega, 
Ruman  .  &  Kita,  Andre  Robert, 
Josette  Privat,  Dunjas  Sisters  (3), 
Evy  &  Everto,  Eduardinis  (3); 
$1.75  top. 


Shortage  of  enough  topflight 
house  stars  begins  to  make  itself 
apparent  as  Charles  Trenet,  recent¬ 
ly  at  the  Olympia,  now  headlines 
this  theatre. 

Trenet  again  trots  out  his  non¬ 
chalance  and  ease  in  booming  out 
his  rhythmic,  melodious  numbers 
with  a  verve  and  zest  that  gets  the 
aud.  Withv  his  mannerisms  some¬ 
what  toned  down,  he  is  still  one  of 
the  top  singer-cleffers  on  the  cir¬ 
cuits.  He*  is  backed  up  by  a  crisp 
selection  of  acts  which  makes  this 
a  package  that  should  have  a  good 
run  through  late  January, 

Claude  Vega,  in  his  impressions 
of  tQp  singers,  provides  one  .  of  the 
major  entries  of  this  kind,  due  to 
good  material  and  an  uncanny  ear 
for  recreating  and  gently  satirizing 
those  on  the  block.  He  scores  big. 
Ruman  &  Kita  are  an  eccentric 
acrodance  team  with  a  beanpole 
male  and  an  energetic  little  wom¬ 
an  who  get  laughs  in  zany  cavort- 
ings,  ripping  off  costumes,  etc., 
which  jells  into  a  fine  offbeat  num¬ 
ber  good  for  U.  S.  video  or  vaude. 
Andre  Robert  sets  a  patter  inter¬ 
lude  which  is  made  palatable  by 
rapid-fire  delivery  and  some  risible 
palaver  about  simple"  things  that 
ring  in  plenty  of  laughs. 

Dunjas  Sisters  (3)  rate  as  a  good 
opener  or  filler  mainly  because 
they  present  a  good  appearance  in 
a  fair  acrobatic  number.  Zesty  as¬ 
pects  also  make  these  flip-flops 
okay  house  material.  Eduardinis, 
two  women  and  a  man,  are  a  jug¬ 
gling  act  with  enough  ammunition 
to  make  this  something  for  state¬ 
side  filler  values.  Mounting  on  a 
slack  wire,  one  of  the  girls  carries 
on  the  smooth  mass  juggling  to 
rate  mitts. 

Evy  &  Everto  are  an  unusual 
cycling  act  with  heavyweight 
chances  for  U.  S.  houses  and  tv. 

Josette  Privat  is  a  sleeK  chirper 
who  displays  an  individuality  that 
should  blossom  out  to  staple  song 
chances  here  when  she  builds  a 


more  hep  rep  and  learns  more 
about  mike  technique  and  song  in- 
Mosk, 


Apollo,  V. 

The  Kit  KatsA2),  Ocie  Smith , 
The  Valentines  (5),  Slappy  White, 
Dinah  Washington ,  George  Wilt¬ 
shire,  Cannonball  Adderly  Band 
(13);  “It  Came  from  Beneath  the 
Sea”  (Col). 


Dinah  Washington,  the  blues 
singer,  takes  over  the  Apollo  stage 
before  the  curtain,  and  in  real  pro 
fashion  gives  the  vaude’  layout  a 
smart,  off-the-beat  lift.  The  rest  of 
the  bill  this  sesh  is  uneven,  the 
stronger  elements  being  comedian 
Slappy  White,  the  rock  ’n’  roll  Val¬ 
entines  (5),  and  Cannonball  Adder¬ 
ly  on  the  soprano  sax,  offering 
some  hot  licks  in  individual  style 
with  members  of  his  band. 

The  Kit  Kats,  a  hoofing  duo,  are 
an  engaging  couple,  dressed  smart¬ 
ly.  Slotted  in  the  opener,  they 
show  vitality  and  some  good  form, 
but  they  weaken  their  act  by  doing  - 
a  song  for  which  they  are  .less 
equipped.  They  also  can  stand 
more  polish  for  upgrading  their 
engagements.  Vocalist  Ocie  Smith, 
reviewed  under  New  Acts,  follows. 

Cannonball  Adderly  on  the  sax 
leads  a  quintet  from  the  band  in  a 
jazz  session,  drawing  heavy  mitts. 
The  youthful  Valentines,  dressed 
in  red  tux,  go  through  some  r’n’r 
numbers,  doing  some  fancy  step¬ 
ping,  all  to  fairly  good  effect.  Slot¬ 
ted  fifth,  comedian  Slappy  White 
registers  okay  in  the  laughmeter, 
using  gags  old,  new  and  some  po¬ 
litical,  the  latter  dealing  with  the 
integration  problem.  He  seems  to 
know  his  audience  and  is  success¬ 
ful  at  most  times  in  getting  the 
most  out  of  his  material. 

Miss  Washington,  using  a  porta¬ 
ble  mike,  takes  command  with  a 
blues  songalog.  She  has  poise,  a 
sense  of  rapport  with  the  audience, 
a  voice  which  she.  knows  how  to 
use,  and  arrangements  tailored  to 
her  need.  Result,  pleasurable  lis¬ 
tening..  Horo. 

Edith  Piafin  Blach  Garb 
.  &  No  Gimmicks;  Strictly 
SRO  at  Carnegie  Hall 

Edith' Piaf  came  to  American  at-  • 
tention  in  an  unusual  way.  When 
initially  imported  by  the  late  Clif¬ 
ford  C.  Fischer  for  a  legit  revue, 
she  failed  to  excite  any  attention 
from  the  critics.  It  was  when  she 
took  herself  to  a  nitery  that  she 
registered  in  the  U.S,  as  one  of 
the  great  Gallic  chanteuses.  Since 
then,  She’s  made  several  appear¬ 
ances  at  New  York’s  Versailles 
where  she  has  played  to  Virtual 
capacity  during  every  stand. 

Her  appearance  at  Carnegie  Hall 
on  Sunday  (13)  was  her  second  in 
that  longhair  emporium,  both  • 
under  the  auspices  of  Felix  G. 
Gerstman.  Like  her  previous  stand 
there,  it  was  a  sellout,  with  seats 
on  the  stage  to  accommodate  the 
overflow:  Top  was  $4.80. 

Miss  Piaf  is  unique  in  that  she 
presents  a  picture  of  France  not  • 
found  in  the  tourist  books.  She’s 
seems  to  be  the  “conscience”  of 
that  country.  From  her  one  learns 
that  not  is  all  gaiety  and  license 
and  there  is  a  side  of  the  French 
people  that  the  average  run  of 
traveler  abroad  isn’t  much  in- 
tersted  in. 

Miss  Piaf  is  the  premier  ex¬ 
ponent  of  the  seamy  side  of  that 
country.  Hers  is  a  tragic  recital  of 
unrequited  love,  of  girls  who  were 
not  always  good  because  they  were 
so  poor,  and  ladies  who  must  turn 
away  a  true  love  because  they  arfc 
not  worthy.  In  this  direction,  she 
is  without  peer.  Yet,  the  gay 
aspects  aren’t  hidden.  The  music 
is  sometimes  like  a  Verdi  opera, 
in  which  the  music  belies  the 
tragedy  inherent  in  the  lyrics. 

Her  recital  is  an  amplified  ver¬ 
sion  of  her  nitery  act.  And  it  must 
be  stated  that  the  additions  aren’t 
up  to  the  level  of  the  tunes  essayed 
in  the  cafe.  Her  staples  such  as 
“Merry  Go  Round,”  “La  Vie  en 
Rose,”  “L’Accordioneste,”  “Bravo 
Pour  Le  •  Cloun,”  “St.  Pierre,” 
“Padam,”  “Feulles  Mortes,”  “Gren- 
dadiers”  and  ‘C’est  a  Hambourg” 
constitute  a  palatable  way  of  ab¬ 
sorbing  tragic  laments. 

Miss  Piaf,  per  always,  is  in  plain 
black  garb,  with  a  chorus  and  a 
rather  large  orch  bhind  a  curtain. 
She  shows  nothing  but  talent  in 
front  of  the  cyclorama.  No  gim¬ 
micks;  no  nothing;  just  talent.  She 
just  sings  and  the  result  bring  foot- 
stomping.  Background  production 
includes  an  orch  and  chorus  con¬ 
ducted  by  Robert  Chauvigny, 
Jacques  Liebrard,  guitarist,  and 
Marc  Bonel,  accordionist."  Jose. 
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Copacabana*  N,  ¥* 

Frank  Sinatra,  Joey  Bishop ,  The 
Petticoats  (3),  Ron  Beattie,  Dori 
Anne  'Gray,  Michael  Durso  and 
Frank  Marti  Orchs ;  staged  by 
Douglas  Coudy;  songs,  Durso,  Mel 
Mitchell  &  Marvin  Kahn;  costumes, 
Sal  Anthony  (Mme.  Berthe);  or¬ 
chestrations,  Deac  Eberhard;  $5 
mitiimum. 

There’s  apparently  no  age  limit 
on  femme  squeals  once  Frank  Sina¬ 
tra  gets  going.  The  cafe  distaffers 
are  turned  into  bobby-soxers  by  his 
phrasing  magic  and  vocal  shadings. 
It’s  an  art  that’s  been  developed 
carefully  since  his  band-seat  days 
with  Tommy  Dorsey,  and  wh.ats 
been  lost,  in  vocal  prowess  over. the 
years,  has  been  more  than  com¬ 
pensated  for  by  a-  poise  and  a  savvy 
that’s  hard  to  beat. 

Sinatra’s  sense  of  rhythm,  sense 
of  audience  and  sense  of  himself 
supply  a  self-assurance  that  car¬ 
ries -him  over  some  of  the  piping 
hurdles.  In  a  close  to  ah  hour- 
long  stint  he  keeps  the  tablers 
completely  engrossed  with  a  bag¬ 
ful  of  standards  (only  concession 
to  the  pop  disk  market  is  the  work- 
over  of  hi$  current  Capitol  click, 
“Hey,  Jealous  Lover”)  ranging 
from  the  romantic  ballad  to  the 
swinging  rhythm  number. 

He  wastes  no  time  with  innocu¬ 
ous  ihtro  patter,  segueing  from  one 
song  to  another  with  virtually  let¬ 
up.  He  interrupts  the  standard 
spell  only  once  with  a  brief  patter 
bit  about  his  work  In  “The  Joker 
Is  Wild,”  the  Joe  E.  J,ems  bionic, 
and  a  parody  of  “My  Old  Flame” 
a  la  Lewis.  It’s  a  solid  change-of- 
pacer. 

It’s  Sinatra’s  show  all.  the  way, 
making  it  a  potentially  tough  route 
for  the  preceding  turns.  Comedian 
Joey  Bishop,  however,  is  able  to 
get  the  aud’s  mind  off  the  main 
event  with  a  likeable  patter  seg¬ 
ment.  The  shy,  boyish  demeanor 
is  completely  winning,  and  he  hits 
like  a  pro  when  he  gets  hold  of  a 
good  gag  line.  The  Petticoats,  a 
trio  of  attractive  chirps,  are  re¬ 
viewed  in -New  Acts.  . 

The  Copa  cuties  are  not  too  in¬ 
spired  in  the  production  sequences 
scored  by  Michael  Durso,  Mel 

Mitchell  and  Marvin  Kahn.  Tunes 
are  of  so-so  quality,  but  petite 

thrush  Dori  Anne  Gray  makes 

some  of  ’em  sound  okay.  Durso 

and  Frank  Marti  bands  whip  up 
happy  beat  for  the  terpsters. 


Billy  Eckstine 

In  for  one  week  (3-9)  ahead  of 
Sinatra,  Billy  Eckstine  takes  some 
time  to  Warm  up,  but  once  he 
take  hold  the  turn  builds  strongly 
all.  the  way  to  a  hangup  impres¬ 
sion  bit  of  Vaughn  Monroe,  Perry 
Como.,  Sammy  Davis  Jr.  and  Louis 
Armstrong.  It  gets  him-j)ff  to  a 
strong  mitt  that  helps  aud  forget 
the  slow  start. 

A  soft-shoe  routine  midway  in 
the  proceedings  also  helps  loosen 
things  up  to  his  advantage  and 
shows  him  off  as  a  performer  who 
knows  his  way  around  a  cafe  floor. 
In  his  songbag  are  such  familiar;# 
as  “Caravan,”  “I  Apologize”  and 
“My  Funny  Valentine.”  He  gets 
a  slick  piano  accomp  from  Bobby 
Tucker. 

Alan  Drake  pushes  hard  to  get 
his  comedy  patter  across  but  it’s  a 
tough  pull  and  his  yock  shots  are 
scattered.  Monolog  could  be  pep¬ 
pered  up  with  some  fresh  ideas 
and  his  impresh  of  a  racetrack  de¬ 
votee  could  be  shortened  for  bet¬ 
ter  results.  The  Three  Dolls  are 
bright  chirps  with  an  okay  har- 
mopy  style.  They  work  smoothly 
through  a  repertoire  that  includes 
“Blue  Skies,”  “I  Only  Have  Eyes 
For  You,”  and  a  swinging  gospel 
number,  “Everytime  I  Hear  The 
Spirit”,  and  “Unchained  Melody.” 

The  production  numbers  were 
held  over  for  the  Sinatra  outing  of 
two  weeks.  Gros . 


Sands,  Las  Vegas 

Las  Vegas,  Jan.  9. 
Howard  Keel,  Will  Jordan,  Louis 
Jordan  &  Tympany  Five  (5), 
Beachcombers  with  Natalie  (4), 
Copa  Girls  (9),  - Antonio  Morelli 
Orch  (16);  $2  minimum. 


Howard  Keel  opened  with  ditto 
format  of  other  stints  here,  with 
minor  changes.  He  hops  on  the 
pokersrat-Presley  bandwagon  with 
restrained  version  of  what  most 
comics  include  in  their  repertoire, 
and  injects  yockery  into  mimes  of 
Nelson  Eddy  and  Ezio  Pinza. 
Straight,  the  big-voj6ed  baritone 
punts  medley  from  his  flicks,  plus 
such  standards  as  “Without  a 
Song,”  in  his  effectively  virile  style. 

Versatility  is  shown  in  a  calypso 
bit  and  a  soft-shoed  “Paddlin’ 
Madelyn  Home.”  Okay  thesping 
blends  into  his  “Porgy  &  Bess” 
finale,  in  which  well-trained  pipes 
of  offstage  Angel  Marlowe  are 
eared.  Arranger  Johnny  Williams 
faultlessly  batons  the  Antonio 
Morelli  orch  (16).  George  Englund 
gets  staging  credit. 

Featured  bomic  Will  Jordan, 
Whose  forte  is  good  mimes  of  w.k. 


celebs,  is  one  of  few  around  today 
who  can  look,  walk,  and  talk  like 
the  stars  mirrored.  His  Groucho, 
Ed  Sullivan,  James  Mason,  Paul 
Lukas,  Bob  Mjtchum,  and  Bing 
Crosby  are  best;  Bob  *Hope,  Jack 
Benny  and  Liberace,  weakest; 
Trademark  is  the  Sullivan  charade. 
Jordan  warms  first-nighters  with 
the  line,  “I  finally  got  my  own  show 
— in  Switzerland.” 

Louis  Jordan’s  Tympany  Five 
(5)  is  lively  &  loud  with  solid 
forays  into  the  hepsters’  realm. 
With  Jordan  on  sax;  Austin  Powell, 
guitar;.  Jackie  Davis,  organ  & 
trumpet;  Roy  Porter,  drums,  and 
Dottie  Smith,  chirps  &  Congo 
drums,  outfit  sails  satisfactorily 
into  such  as  “It’s  a  Great  Feeling” 
and  “Shake,  Rattle  and  Roll,”  lat¬ 
ter  described  as  the  “Las  Vegas 
theme  song.” 

Clever  snowball  and  hoop-skirt 
productions  are  held  over,  both 
backed  appropriately  by  songology 
of  the  Beachcombers  With  Natalie 
(4).  The  12-dayL  offering  shutters 
Jan.  20.  -  Duke. 


Chez  Paree,  Chi 

Chicago,  Jan.  IX. 

.  Roberta  Sherwood  ( with  Ernest 
D’Lorenzo,  Red  Newmark),  Myron 
Cohen,  Loni,  Ted  Fio  Rito  Orch 
(9);  $1.75  cover,  $4  minimum. 


A  package  of  talent,  personality 
and  well  rounded  showmanship 
headed  by  Roberta  Sherwood  is 
bringing  the  most  spontaneous  and 
enthusiastic  patron  response  the 
Chez  has  seen  in  some  time. 

Miss  Sherwood’s  sustained  per¬ 
formance  from  her  dramatic  bal¬ 
lad-singing  back-of-the-room  entry 
through  her  begoff  “Baby  Face” 
looks  to  make  her  a  Chez  regular. 
This  cymbal-slapping,  barrelhouse- 
singing  chick  in  her  40s  put  plenty 
of  punch  into  a  set  of  standards, 
“Baby  To  Cry,”  “All  Alone”  and 
“Always,”  with  lots  of  style  and 
heart.  Her  fusion  of  melodrama 
and  blues  rendition  with  “Cry  Me- 
a  River”  goes  into  a  the-louder- 
the-better  “I  Used  to  Loye  You” 
and  a  free-styled  high  spot  of  the 
show.  “Lazy  River.” 

“Bill  Bailey”  and  “I  Never 
Knew”  brought  capping  accompa¬ 
niment  from  the  house  and  well- 
handled  guitar  work  from  tied 
Newmark  and  support  from  piano 
athlete  Ernest  D’Lorenzo.  Unfor¬ 
tunately,  the  performance  was 
slightly  marred  by  an  overly  pre¬ 
tentious  pealing  of  the  spiritual 
“This  Train.”  Unless  there  is  a 
more  genuine  feeling,  this  number 
could  be  dropped  or  Substituted. 

Storyteller  Myron  Cohen  hefts 
his  patter  with  the  slick  polish  and 
timing  that  put  a  new  edge  on 
some  already  old  "material.  A  re¬ 
laxed  stage- manner  makes  his  dia¬ 
lect  stuff  a  crowd-holder  for  a  full 
half-hour  while  he  spins  a  fast- 
gaited  stream  of  anecdotes  cli¬ 
maxed  by  such  trademarked  laugh- 
getters  as  the  crippled  lobster 
story. 

Loni  is  a  talented  foot  juggler 
whose  educated  legs  warm  up  with 
a  flashy  beach  ball  routine  apd 
then  work  into  .some  very  impres¬ 
sive  and  colorful  props.  Her  open¬ 
ing  turn  gets  attention  equally  for 
performance  and  distracting  s.a. 
that’s  well  emphasized  by  platinum 
hairdo  and  frilly  white,  gown.- 

Ted  Fio  Rito  works  with  a  nine- 
man  hard  core  of  his  orch  to  give 
more  than  routine  support  to  the 
voluminous  vox  of  Miss  Sherwood 
and  then  tootles  for  the  dancers  be¬ 
tween  shows.  This  show  bows  out 
Jan.  29  for  the  Liberace  Revue. 

'  Leva. 


Rhz  Carlton,  Montreal 

Montreal,  Jan.  9. 
Terri  Stevens,  Johnny  Gallant, 
Joe  Settano  Trio;  $1.50-$2  cover . 


With  the  early  holiday  closings 
and  general  business  downbeat 
over  for  another  year,  the  attrac¬ 
tive  Ritz  Cafe  is  back  in  the  groove 
with  handsome  Terri  •  Stevens  as 
the  thrush.  Miss  Stevens  played 
this  room  several  months  ago  for 
a  solid  stanza,  and  it  looks  as 
though  she  should  repeat  on  pres¬ 
ent  engagement  with  her  okay 
songalog  and  personable  manner. 
She.  is  one  of  the  few  straightfor¬ 
ward  chirpers  that  play  this  par¬ 
ticular  boite;  keeps  everything  in 
English,  relies  on  few  gimmicks 
and  is  devoid  of  the  complicated 
production  items  that  do  little 
more  than  clutter  most  acts. 

Fashionably  gowned  with  a  sleek 
black  hairdo,  Miss  Stevens  does  a 
•bit  from  “My  Fair  Lady,”  switches 
to  a  blues  and  then  into  a  calypso 
routine  that  scores  with  her  off¬ 
beat  lyrics.  A  reprise  of  a  brace 
of  recent  wavings  for  Victor  main¬ 
tains  interest  and  the  accasional 
tour  aroung  the  ringside  with  a 
handmike  boosts  overall  pacing 
neatly.  _ 

Pianist  Johnny  Gallant  and  the 
Settano  Trio  do  the  musical  back¬ 
ing  in  fine  fashion  as  well  as  play 
for  patron  hoofing  between  shows. 
Miss  Stevens  is  in  until  Jan.  16. 

Newt. 


Hotel  Pinza,  N.  Y.  _ 

Lillian  Roth,  with  Bobby  Kroll; 
Ted  Straeter  Orch,  Mark  Monte 
Continentals ;  $3  cover  (opening). 


Racking  up  a  return  date  in  a 
four-weeker  at  the  poshy  room, 
•well  past  Phase  1  of  a  comeback 
launched  so  resoundingly  in  the 
not-tod-long-ago-  postwar.  Lillian 
Roth -is  one  of  the  heartthrobbing 
encores  in  show  biz.  Not  a  come¬ 
back  in  the  traditional  “gotta.1  get 
back  in  harness”  .sense,  but  a 
smashing  personal  rehabilitation 
bespeaking  the  kind  of  class  in  the 
human  race  that  becomes  special 
and  overpowering  because  of  the 
rarity  thereof.  Anyone  in  or  out 
of-  the  entertainment  firmament 
who.  isn’t  proud  of  that  rehabilita¬ 
tion  should  be  asked  to  resign  from 
the  race  pronto  and  join  up  with 
the  Jukes  Family  where  they  prop¬ 
erly  belong. 

When  a  “comeback”  performer 
can  make  the  circuit  a- second  and 
third  time  around,  it’s  no  come¬ 
back  any  more.  It’s  a  going,  regu¬ 
lar  force,  an  entity  apart  from  the 
human  interest  values  that  were 
originally  bound  up  ip  the  long 
road  back  to  the  realities.  That 
being  so,  the  “this  is  your  life” 
pitch  no  longer  applies.  Miss 
Roth’s  twilight  period  is  over  with. 
Period.  She  has  to  be  judged 
strictly  bn  performance.  This  is 
how  a  Lillian  Roth  would  undoubt¬ 
edly  want  it.  Want  it  or  not,  this 
is  what  she  gets.  What  she  gets  is 
one  word;  Greatness. 

Miss  Roth  can  still  belt  ’em;  but 
even  if  she  couldn’t  live  it  up  on 
the;  chanteroos,  she’d  knock  ’em 
dead  on  the  delivery— special  de¬ 
livery,  special  handling,  registered 
and  “personal.”  •  This  is  a  La  Roth 
’57  from'  Whom  many  a  latterday 
thrush-in-a-rush  can  take  lessons 
and  who  would  -be  glad,  or  should 
be  glad,  to  have  what  the  four- 
star  girl  of  H’wood  back- when  and 
the  Two  A’s  of  more  recent  vintage 
has  forgotten.  What  she  has  for¬ 
gotten  is  almost  nil, -but  even  little 
favors  would  be  welcome,  or 
should  be  welcome,  to  most  of  to¬ 
day’s  crop  of  canaries  who  can 
hardly  make  it  without  a  disk  at¬ 
tachment. 

Mifcs  Roth  made  it  in  the  days 
when  you  hadda  say  something 
‘within  nothin’  like  the  gadgets, 
echo  chambers,  electronics,  “new 
sounds”  and  make-’em-look-better 
editing  devices  of  the  post-WW  II 
era.  Like  the  rest,  she  may  have 
been  enhanced  in  the  throait  stuff' 
by  the  west  eoast  soundtracks, 
though  she  was  never  one  to  be  too 
fastidious  about  shouts  and  growls; 
but  she  also  notched  scores  and  ac¬ 
colades  in  vaude  and  musicomedy 
where  the  product,  if  it  is  spuri¬ 
ous,  becomes  all  too  evident  to  the. 
public — but  quick — and  only  the 
jen-you-wine'  article  could  hit  the 
heavy  paydirt. 

In  the  athletic  sweepstakes,  the 
legs  go  first,  the  noodle  and  know¬ 
how.  remain.  ’  In  the  singing  arena, 
the  pipes  fade  long  before  the 
savvy  is  ready  to.  check  out,  if  it 
ever  does.  Miss  Roth  not  only  re¬ 
tains  the  savvy  but  the  years  have 
improved  it;  and  the  personality 
and  the  individuality,  the  trade¬ 
marks  of  style,  are  undoubtedly  at 
or  near  peak.  So,  while  a  lot  of 
her  career  is  behind  her,  there’s 
plenty  ahead  of  her,  because  that 
is  the  way  Miss  Roth  is  endowed. 
Add  to  these  a  mccoy.  modesty,  a 
manner  of  self-effacement  and  rib¬ 
bing  that  are  good  by  themselves 
and,  in  the  commerce  of  show  biz, 
represent  a  fillip  to  an  “act.”  Miss 
Roth's  “new  act”  is  almost  as  good 
as  the  old  one — the  pre-AA  ver¬ 
sion.  But  e'ven  half  that  much  of 
the  Roth  brand  is  terrific.  What’s 
more,  she  looks  great,  behaves 
ditto,  and  is  as  girlish  as  she  used 
to  was  without  being  skittish.  If 
this  takes'  on  the  sound  of  a  fan 
letter  or  the  ravings  of  one  who 
saw  her  in  the  years  of  her  daz¬ 
zling-do,  that  is  the  intention. 

Not  many  performers,  whatever 
their  stature,  can  top  Miss  Roth  on 
the  evergreens  she  helped  make 
standards  or  beat  her  to  the  tape 
on  any  of  the  songs  they  sang  in 
her  era  and  that  she  would  latch 
on  to  in  a  doing-what-comes- 
natur’lly.  Whether  it’s  “World  On 
a  String”  or  “How  Deep  Is  the 
Ocean,”  these  are  pitched  to  re¬ 
flect  the  lyrics  and  the  meaning 
rather  than  the  pitcher,  which  is 
another  something  that  many 
thrushes  don’t  learn  when  thby  are 
more  anxious  to  front  a  “style”  re¬ 
gardless  of  the  tune  at  hand.  She 
whams  over  “Sing  You  Sinners” 
like  she  had  the  copyright,  and 
doesn’t  use  a  battering-ram  on  the 
long  line  of  standards  to  which  she 
had  a  boxseat. 

She  can  be  ultra-humorous,  too, 
as  in  the  very  clever  “Sami”  and 
her  special  material  isn’t  merely 
something  she’s  paid  for  but  a 
reflection  of  what  can  be  done 
when  a  Roth  wants  to  break  out  of 
the  norm  into  the  rarified  atmos¬ 
phere  of  an  “arrangement”  that 
so  often  misses  dire.  A  bow  here — 
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with  a  personal  nod  from  the  star 
—to.  conductor-arranger  Bobby 
KrpU,  who  takes  over  from  Per¬ 
sian  maestro  Ted  Straeter  to  wield 
the  wand  from  the  piano.  Some 
of  the  upsweeps  in  the  music  could 
be  levelled  off  somewhat  to  Miss 
Roth’s  advantage,  but  this  is  small 
criticism  when  compared  with  the 
richhess ‘of'the  performance,  in  the 
overall. 

And  who  but  a  Lillian  Roth  can 
get  away  with  a  comrtiunity-sing' 
“Let  Me  Call  You  Sweetheart”? 
She’s  also  the  hep  and  happy  kid 
on  the  chatter  patter  and.  makes 
a  customer  fefel  she  wouldn’t  .“de¬ 
scend”  to  memorizing  a  script. 
She  hoofs  it  up  with  the  ringsiders, 
which  at  the  Wednesday  (9)  preem 
hardly  hinted  at  anything  but  push¬ 
button.  spontaneity,  but  this  is  not 
important.  After  all,  there  was  iio 
mistaking  it  for  anything  but  a 
script  when  she  hustled  Johnnie 
Ray  to  the  floor  to  engage  him  in J 
the  light  fantastic  (and  if  Ray  ever  i 
quits  singing,  what  a  hoofing  part¬ 
ner  he  could  make!) 

Finally,  there’s  the  exit  produc¬ 
tion,  “Please  Say  When.”  It’s  a 
beaut  in  her  file  and  cannot  be 
topped.  So  this  leaves  her  with¬ 
out  phony  begoffs  and  without  an 
encore..  If .  it  isn’t  sensational . as  a 
finale,  it’s  ‘  preciously  close;  The 
crowd,  is  just  overcome.  Short  of 
leaving  ’em  limp,  what  ipore  can 
be  expected  of  a  singer?  Trau.  . 


Americana,  Miami  B9eh 

Miami  Beach,  Jan.  12. 
Marguerite  Piazza  &  Co.,- Jimmy 
Nelson  with  -  Danny  O’Day,  Los* 
Barraricos,  *  Joe  ■  Reichman  :  Orch, 
Dave  Lester  Orch;  $3.50-$7  mini¬ 
mum. 


Second  installment  in  the  two- 
weeker  season  series  for  this  new- 
ery’s  Bal  Masque'  is  in  calm  con? 
trast  to  the  Latino  wingding  with 
which  Xavier  Cugat-Atibe  Lane-  & 
Co.  premiered  the  room.  The  pack¬ 
age  should  .serve  to  tip  the‘Tisch 
freres,  owners  of  the  place,  dn 
what  Will  draw  patronage  from  the 
farther-south  precincts  of  Miami 
Beacbrproper— what  with  pitching 
Marguerite,  Piazza's  classic-jazz 
gambit  against  the  powerhouse 
lineups  current  at'  chief  rivals,  the 
Fontainebleau  and  Eden  Roc, 
which  bring  in  the  Ritz  Bros,  and 
Milton  Berle,  respectively. 

This  is  Miss  Piazza’s  third  time 
around  (two  previous  dates  at  the 
Fontainebleau).  She.  returns  with 
virtually  the  .same  act  .-  displayed 
before,  but  sans  the  orb-excite¬ 
ment’  engendered  in  .the  “dressing 
room”  onstage  segment  which 
formerly  served  to  hypo'  the 
classic-musicomedy  book  compris¬ 
ing  major  portion  of  the  canto. 
Aria  interps  (typified  by  the  “Mme. 
Butterfly”  excerpts)  and  softly- 
turned  lullaby  dedicated  to  her 
three  offspring  get  aud  reaction 
on  the  approval  plane,  albeit  the 
palm-pounding  is  of  .the  polite 
variety. 

This  time  out,  Miss  Piazza  de¬ 
parts  the  stage  for  quick  doff  of 
an  elegant  gown  to  return  in  hip- 
high  black  sheer  hose  and  brief 
costume,  to  lead  group  from  the 
orch  in  a  New  Orleans  jazz  re¬ 
vival;  this  touches  off  steadily 
mounting  tabler  enthusiasm  to  en¬ 
core  plateau.  Aided  by  a  slick 
young  dancer  in  a  waltz  bit  and 
curing  the  upbeat  rhythm  hoe- 
down,  and  her  longtime  mandolin- 
banjoist,  the  Piazza  package  adds 
up  as  a  pleasant  turn  tailored  for 
smarter  rooms. 

Jimmy  Nelson  is  making  his 
debut  along  the  cafe  circuit  here 
and,  at  show  caught,  had  to  fight  a 
noisy  group  of  first-nighters  more 
intent  on  their  steaks  than  on  his 
underplayed  comedies  which  re¬ 
quire  eye-attention  for  the  ventro 
display  with  dummy  Danny  O’Day. 
Nelson's  technique  is  a  far  cut 
above  the  few  practitioners  of  the 
trade  left.  The  material  is  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  tried  and  new,  served  up 
in  deliberate,  sometimes  too  under¬ 
played  manner  to  get  the  basic 
comedy  angles  across  strongly. 

The  tyll,  dapper  lad  is  second 
comedy-  act  booked  into  the  room; 
going  on  aud  returns  the  type  of 
laughmaker  that  stands  a  chance 
here  is  a  strong,  standup,  cafe- 
savvy  type,  or  else  a  “tummel”  act. 
The  layout  and  size  of  stage  re¬ 
quire  a  vital,  commanding  person¬ 
ality  to  attract  and  hold  them 
through  a  20-minute  or  more  stint. 
Nelson’s  windup  with  dummy-dog 
added  and  voice-tossing  song  bit 
with  O’Day  4s  his  strongest  palm- 
rouser,  expertly  handled  and  pro¬ 
jected. 

Los  Barrancos  are  in  the  stand¬ 
ard  Latin  dance-duo  vein,  com¬ 
plete  to  the  torso  twists  and  der- 
riere  tossing;  zinger  is  mate’s 
acrostunts  which  climax  their  fast- 
moving  routines.  Joe  Reichman 
makes  for  a  suave  add  literate 
emcee  for  the  proceedings;  his 
orch,  show-conducted  by  Lee  Mar¬ 
tin,  backgrounds  m  top  manner. 
On  tha,  dansapation  side,  Reich- 
man’s  Steinway  serenades  pack 
the  floor.  Lary. 


Hotel  Pierre,  IV.  Y, 

Lilo  (yfith  Nick  perrito);  Stanley 
Melba  Orch  conducted  by  Joseph 
Sudy;  Alan  Logan  Orch;  $2-$2.50 
cover. 


Lilo,  the  surprise  -boxoffice  hit 
of  the  Cotillion  Room  last  season), 
indicates  that  she’ll  strike  a  prize 
lode  ,  with  her  return  trip  to  this 
Frank  Paget  hospice.  The.  Gallic 
Isinger  who  -came  to  prominence  in 
Cole  Porter’s  .  “Can-Can”  .  again, 
stamps  herself  as  a  perfoririei  of 
charm  with. a  completely  refurbish* 
ed  turn  which,  incidentally,,  per¬ 
mits  her  own  personality  to  come 
through.  .  . 

Her  current  act  is  one  that  has 
been  designed  with  a  view  to  elimi-, 
natlng  the  gimmicks  that  were  in¬ 
corporated  last  year.  It’s  muclv 
simpler  .and.  extremely  more  pleas-- 
ant,  The  tunes  fall  easily  with  a. 
ring  of  familiarity,  and  with  it  are 
a  batch  of  numbers  not  so  fre¬ 
quently  heard.  There  are  some 
commercial  concessions  in  her  pre- 
sentation  such  as  a  group  .of  .  her 
impressions  of.  some  of  the  top. 
French  entertainers,  with  a  straw.- 
hatted  Chevalier  and  a  recollection-, 
of  M  i  s  t  i  n.g  u  e  t  t  e  doing'  “Mon, 
Homme.”  She  has  a  pace-changer 
in  a  Gallic  translation.  of  “Houn’, 
Dog”  and,  of  course,  the  medley 
from  “Can-Can”  which  .  brings  ■ 
her  off  to  a  bountiful  mitting. 

Of  course,  Liio  doesn’t  neglect 
some  of  the”  staples,  via  straight 
renditions  of  the.  songs-  that  have' 
made  “ch^ntooseys”  oujt  of  any. 
number  of.  femme  singers,,  such  as 
major.  French  pops  “La  Vie  en 
Rose”  and  “Si  Bon.”  .  One  of  the 
more  charming  touches  is .  a  tune 
with  .folksong  characteristics.  A 
knitting,  song  done  in  shawl  with 
the  singer  perched  on  a  high  stool 
comes  off  compellingly.  The  prer 
sent  act  should  permit  .I/ilo  to. 
travel  in  wider  circles  and  greater 
results  at  both  the  b.o.  and  on  the 
applause  meter,  once  the  few 
rough  spots  are  straightened  out. 

Sartorially,  Lilo  comes  off ,  ex¬ 
cellently.  She  makes  her  entrance 
by  displaying  her  frame  in  a  fancy 
leotard  to  which  full  costuming  is 
later  added.  She  makes  one 
change  into  the  newsboy  costumes 
which  serves  as  a  peg  for  the  Gal¬ 
lic  pops. 

For  her  backing,  Nick  Perrito 
serves  as  her  personal  batoneer. 
Otherwise,  Joseph  Sudy  conducts 
the  Stanley  Melba  crew,  with  Alan 
Logan  providing  variegated  relief 
tempos.  Jose,  . 


Hotel  Roosevelt*  IV.  O. 

New  Orleans,  Jan.  10.- 

Jan  Garber  Orch  (14),  Roger 
Ray,  Johnny  Conrad  Dancers  (4),' 
Ford  &  Reynolds,  Deanna  St.  Clair , 
Merv  Nielsen;  $2.50  minimum.' 

Current  display  at  the  Blue  Room 
of  the  Roosevelt  is  a  sprightly  mix¬ 
ture  of  comedy,  terping,  warbling 
and  music  that  pleases  all  the  way. 
First-nighters  thought. so,  too,  Each 
of  the  acts  .received  sustained 
palm-pounding. 

Contributing’  no  small  part  to 
the  overall  effect  is  diminutive 
maestro  Jan  Gayber  and  his  ver¬ 
satile  orch,  held  over  for  another 
four-week  stand.  This  is  a  superior 
aggregation  of  musicians.  Garber 
and  crew  tee  off  the  show  with  a 
tuneful  arrangement  of  “Smoke 
Gets  Into  Your  Eyes.” 

Roger  Ray  is  a  comic  who  pur¬ 
veys  an  amusing,  subtle  line  and 
an  understanding  sense  of  audi¬ 
ence  reaction.  He  wdrks  every  line 
to  the  hilt  while  slouched  over  a 
xylophone..  He  entwines  comedy 
with  bits  of  dancing  and  song,  and 
some  humorous  bits  at  the  instru¬ 
ment. 

The  interpretive  dances  of  John¬ 
ny  Conrad  and  his  entourage,  con¬ 
sisting  of  three  shapely  lookers 
who  are  well  rehearsed,  are  effec¬ 
tive.  Group  demonstrates  grace 
and  agility  in  a  variety  of  routines. . 
Their  performance  can  best  be  de¬ 
scribed  as  modern,  jazzy,  sensu¬ 
ous  and  primitive.  Outstanding  is 
their  calypso  turn.  Conrad  ap¬ 
pears  in  one  solo  a  fast  toe  tap 
studded  with  dizzy  whirls, 

Ford  &  Reynolds,  a  friendly  pair 
of  youngsters  making  their  debut 
here,  generate  plenty  of  enthusi¬ 
asm  with  their  shenanigans.  They 
sing,  do  carbons  of  Jimmy  Durante 
and  Eddie  Jackson,  dance,  play  ex¬ 
pertly  a  variety  of  musical  instru¬ 
ments  arid  bring  tableholders  into 
the  act  for  laughs  without  offend¬ 
ing,  to  win  a  big  mitt. 

Vocalists  Deanna  St.  Clair  and 
Merv  Nielsen  of  the  Garber  crew 
perform  on  bandstand  as  well  as 
part  of  floorshow  and  earn  kudos. 

Garber  continues  to  dispense  a 
genuinely  danceable  brand  of  mu¬ 
sic.  It’s  a  distinct  relief  from  the 
blaring  which  passes  so  often  for 
dance  music  because  it’s  loud. 
Maestro  mixes  musical  fare  to  suit 
all  tastes  and  keeps  the  darice  floor 
crowded.  Show  runs  until  Jan.  24. 

”  •  Liuz. 
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St*  Reglt,  New  York 

poretta  Morrow *  Milt  Shaw  Orch, 
Ray  Bari  Ensemble;  $1.50-$2.50 
cover. 


Absent  from  the  nitery  belt  for 
four,  years,  during  which  she  was 
gainfully  occupied  in  “The  King 
and  X”  and  “Kismet”  (the  latter 
both  on  Broadway  and  in  London), 
Doretta  Morrow  has  returned  to 
the  cover-charge  circuit.  She’s 
booked  for  four  weeks  at  the  plush 
Maisonette  of  the. St.  Regis  Hotel, 
a  familiar  home  for  chanteuses. 

An  exceptional  looker  with  a  fig¬ 
ure  to  match.  Miss  Morrow  has  an 
excellent  legit  -voice  .  to  comple¬ 
ment  those  endowments.  The  com¬ 
bination  of  these  assets  should 
make  for  a  sock  nit,ery  turn.  How¬ 
ever,  Miss  Morrow  has  fallen  vie-: 
tim  to  the  theory  that  a  singer,  in 
order  to  succeed  in  a  chichi  nit¬ 
ery;  must  enhance  her  .  natural  tal¬ 
ents  with  a  gimmicked-up  “act.” 
As  result,  the  onstage  costume 
changes,  the  mad  rush  backstage 
for  another  change,  the  prancing 
around  the  floor  in  an  unbecoming 
dancer’s  jumper,  and.  the  luring  of 
ah  innocent  ringsider  to  the,  centre 
of  the  floor  to  serve  as  a  prop,  tend 
to  detract  from  the  overall  effect 
of^her  efforts,  Just  listening  to  and 
looking  at  Miss  Morrow  is  a  pleas¬ 
ant  enough  experience. 

After  a  busboy  struggles  out  to 
the  floor  with  a  manikin  which 
plays  only  a  minor  part  in  One  of 
Miss  Morrow’s  costume  changes, 
she  appears  dramatically  with 
headdress  and  cape  which  serves 
as  the  costume  for  her  opening 
numbers  from  “Kismet”  —  “Bau¬ 
bles,  Bangles  and  Beads”  and 
“Stranger  in  Paradise.”  Doffing 
the  “Kismet”  influence,  Miss  Mor¬ 
row  is  seei}  in  a  fetching  black  vel¬ 
vet  sheath,  a  gown,  that  would  have 
sufficed  for  the  entire  act. 

Thus  costumed,  she.  warbles 
three  Italian  songs — “Roma,”  “Ar- 
rivederci,  Roma”  and  “Whistling 
Song.”  Except  for  the  latter,  these 
come  across  with  charm  and  feel¬ 
ing.  There’s  nothing  wrong  with 
Miss  .  Morrow’s  vocalizing  during 
the  “Whistling  Song.”  It  suffers 
when  she  resorts  to  whistling.  She 
just  hasn’t  mastered'  the  tech¬ 
nique. 

From  Italy  Miss  Morrow  moves 
to  Siam  and  “The  King  and  I," 
throwing  on  a  full  skirt  to  simulate 
the  character  of  Anna.'  At  this 
point  she  lures  a  customer  to  floors 
seats  him  in  a  chair,  and  pitches 
her  “King  and  I”  numbers  directly 
at  him.  The  victim,  a  shy  young 
man,  reacted  appropriately,  what¬ 
ever  effect  there  might  have  been 
was  lost  on  the  majority  of  the 
audience  who  only  saw  his  back. 

The  comes  another  costume 
change.  She  swoops  backstage 
while  her  guitar  accompanist,  Au¬ 
gust  Lamont,  takes  the  center  of 
the  floor.  Her  voice  (pre-recordedi, 
however,  is  heard  over  the  loud¬ 
speaker  system  in  banter  with  La- 
mont.  She  reappears  in  the  danc¬ 
er's  jumper  which  amply  reveals 
her  snazzy  gams.  After  to  turn 
around  the  floor  with  some  simple 
steps,  she  settles  down  to  a  singing 
session  either  standing,  sitting  in  a 
high  chair,  or  cuddled  in  the  chair 
with  knees  bent.  Except  for  a  mo¬ 
mentary  interruption  to  don  a 
mink  “bunny  hug,”  she  concen¬ 
trates  on  her  vocalizing,  giving  out 
with  “Red,  Red  Robin,”  “Singin’ 
in  the  Rain,”  “Cotton  Pickin’  Day,” 
“Sweet  Thing,”  “Blues  in  the 
Night”  and  “I’m  Nobody's  Sweet¬ 
heart.” 

vln  general,  it  appears  that  Miss 
Morrow  could  use  a  better  selec¬ 
tion  of  tunes.  Her  offbeat  items, 
except  for  the  Italian  songs,  aren’t 
sock  enough.  She  might  consider 
more  showtunes  or  an  occasional 
operatic  aria.  There’s  no  doubting 
her  ability  to  put  them  across. 

Lamont  and  Milt  Shaw  and  his 
orch  provide  topnotch  backing,  and 
Shaw  and  the  Ray  Bari  Ensemble 
alternate  for  customer  dancing. 

Hoi  l. 


Royal  York,  'Toronto 

Toronto,  Jan.  8. 
Hildegarde  (with  Marty  Freed), 
Moxie.  Whitney  Orch  (14);  $3 
cover.  ...... 


On  her  first  hotel  date  in  Toron¬ 
to  (she  was  here  for  a  one-woman 
show  at  Massey  Hall  three  seasons 
ago),  Hildegarde  got  the  nod  for  a 
fortnight  ending  Jan.  12  *in  a  “big 
talent”  try  by  the  posh  Imperial 
Room  of  the  Royal  York  Hotel. 
Her  new  material,  introduced  here 
for  nitery  repertoire,  was  a  medley 
from  Cole  Porter’s  “Can-Can,”  the 
musical  she  did  last  summer  oppo¬ 
site  Dick  Smart  in  Dallas;  and  a 
nostalgic  “You  Remind  Me  of 
Someone  I  Used  to  Know,”  by 
newspaperman  Paul  A.  Gardner. 

Snazzily  gowned  in  a  black  & 
silver  gown,  she  did  a  generous  70- 
minute  stint  of  £ong  and  patter, 
interspersed  by  her  own  finger- 
calisthenics  at  the  grand  in  a  mix¬ 


ture  of  slow  “classical”  style  and 
hot  jazz.  Hildegarde  remains  a 
combination  of  naughty  minx  and 
hkughty  socialite  entertainer,  the 
mistress  of  ladylike  double-en¬ 
tendre,  and  tolerantly  “surprised” 
at  audience  reception.  This  was 
evident  in  her  bouncy  Opening  of 
“Never  Give  Anything  Away”  and 
her  later  “Go  Along  for  the  Ride.” 
But  Hildegarde  had  no  difficulty  in 
selling  (to  her  own  piarto  accomp) 
“Love  Is  a.  Many  Splendored 
Thing”  and  a  couple  of  “Fair  Lady” 
hits. 

She  also  presented  a  very  live 
medley  of  hits  of  the  ’20s  but 
scored  particularly  on  such  identi¬ 
fication  request  numbers  as  “Last 
Time  I  Saw  Paris”  and  “Lili  Mar¬ 
lene,”  plus  her  signoff  “Je  Vous 
Aime  Beaucoup.”  Even  though  the 
500-seater  Imperial 4  lacks  the  in¬ 
timacy  that  Hildegarde’s  .song-styl¬ 
ing  and  patter  demands,  the  chan- 
teuse  kept  the  carriage  trade 
hushed  for  the  ballads  and  it  was 
her  “signal”  that  permitted  the 
customers  to  applaud. 

(There  is  a  clause  in  her  Impe¬ 
rial  Room  contract  that  no  food  or 
drinks  are  to  be  served  during  her 
once  -  nightly  performance,  (this 
commencing-  at  11:30.  Originally, 
management  had  asked  Hildegarde 
to  do  two-a-night,  but  ' she  turned 
this  overture  down  on  claim  it 
would  spoil  mood-continuity  and 
she  would  prefer  to  do  a  60-minute 
stint,  even  if  .this  went  overtime.) 

Hildegarde,  of  course,  is  a  recog¬ 
nized,  top-bracket  artist -who  has 
no  difficulty  in  controlling  the  cus¬ 
tomers.  Sne  also  good-naturedly 
kibitzed  the  audience,  the  band 
and  the  Imperial  management,  the 
latter  on  a  “dusty”  grand  ;  piano, 
which  permitted  some  assiduous 
work  with  the  handkerchief.  She 
also  interpolated  her  songs  With 
innocuous  and.  lengthy  stories 
which  scored  on  audience  hilarity 
because  the  punchline  rarely  con¬ 
veys,  any  meaning.’ 

Put  the  lady  down  as  a  clever 
comedienne  who  knows  every 
nuance  of  projection,  plus  her  own 
shrewd  salesmanship  and  song-sell¬ 
ing.  When  6he  is  not  at  theiplano 
herself,  Hildegarde  has  the  adept 
accompaniment  of  Marty  Freed 
and  the  occasional  backgrounding 
of  the .  14-piece  orch  of  Moxie 
Whitney. 

(Hildegarde,  booked  for  New 
Year's  Eve  only,  was  held  over  all 
week  and  then  another  week,  end1- 
ing  Jan.  12.  Original  booking  was  a 
break  in  Royal  York  Imperial 
Room’s  straight  supper-dance  pol¬ 
icy,  with  Moxie  Whitney’s  orch  and 
band  thrush  Betty  Jean  Ferguson. 
For  the  engagement,  minimum  was 
$2.50  plus  $2  cover,  with  $30  a 
couple  on  the  Eve  and  drinks  ex¬ 
tra.  Royal  York,  owned  by  Cana¬ 
dian  Pacific  Railway,  is  largest 
hotel  in  the  British  Common¬ 
wealth.)  .  McStay. 


(Variety  tries  when  possible  to 
publish  reviews  of  night  clubs 
while  the  floorshows  are  still  cur¬ 
rent.  Occasionally,  as  in  the  aboue, 
the  shows  will  have  concluded  be¬ 
fore  publication.  But  it  is  being 
“covered”  because  with  the  Hilde¬ 
garde  booking  the  Royal  York 
Hotel  incepted  an.  experimentation 
that  may  continue  with  other 
names  from  time  to  time.— -Ed).. 


Monte  Curio.  M’uil  B’cli 

Miami  Beach,  Jan.  13. 
Billy  Eckstine,  Leonard  Young, 
Sid  Trucker  Orch;  $3.50  minimum. 


The  Roulette  Room  in  this  up- 
townery  is  playing  acts  which  last 
season  made  the  spot  a  winner. 
Spot  served  showcases  for  type  of 
performers  !  needed  to  provide 
strong  supporting  acts  for  the  top- 
sters  utilized  wintertime  by  the 
biggeries. 

Billy  Eckstine  is  a  case  in  point. 
The  handsome  songster  already  is 
being  scanned  by  scouts. from  the 
Big  Three,  with  view  to  future 
bookings.  His  act  rates  him  a  top- 
liner  slot,  if  he  decides  to  play  an¬ 
other  hotel  cafe  than  the  intimery 
in  the  Monte  Carlo,  Owner  Moe 
Browarnik  and  brother  (agent) 
Buddy  Allen  have  a  keen  sense  of 
what  will  go  in  their  layout  and 
make  sure  the.  performers  booked 
are  kept  happy,  with  eye  to  return 
pactings. 

Eckstine’s  40-plus  minutes  on.  the 
floor  add  up  to  a  slick  session  that 
is  shrewdly  balanced  with  soft  bal¬ 
ladry,  upbeat  rhythmics;  and  for 
the  rousers,  a  sock  soft-shoe  se¬ 
quence  topped  by  series  of  im- 
preshes  on  singing  contemporaries, 
spelled  out  to  clever  special  lyric 
servings.  He  gets  them  clap-happy 
storms  up  encore  demands  with 
hornblowning  Louis  Armstrong 
takeoff.  On  night  caught,  he  had 
to  beg  off;  biz  was  healthy  for  the 
off-week  before  heigh t-of-season. 
and  Eckstine  looks  to  keep  the 
Monte  Carlo  coffers  plentifully 
filled  during  his  10-day  stay 
through  Jan.  21.  Lary. 


Versailles,  N.  Y. 

Constance  Bennett,  with  Joe  Ross 
&  Dorothy  Auld,  Don  Pippin;  Jean 
Wetzel,  Salvatore  JJioe'  &  Panchito 
Orchs;  $5  minimum. 


Constance  Bennett,  the  vet  motion 
picture  actress,  is  in  her  second 
season  in  niteries,  her  previous 
N.Y.  bow  having  been  made  at  the 
Pierre's  Cotillion  Room.  She  again 
impresses  as  a  lightweight  femme 
fatale.  The  vocal  quality  is  remin¬ 
iscent  of .  Marlene  Dietrich,  but 
she’s  somewhat  deficient  in  the 
sultry  qualities  that  accompany  the 
most  publicized  grandma  in  -the 
business.  - 

Miss  Bennett  seemingly  has  in-, 
vested  heavily  in  this  turn,  having 
the  services  of  Joe  Ross  &  DOrothy 
Auld  in  the  song  &  dance  depart¬ 
ments  and  Don  Pippin  at  the 
podium.  The  act  shows  a  lot  of 
writing,  arrangement  and  prepara¬ 
tion,  and  Miss  Bennett  gives  it  all 
the  good  humor  within  her. 

.  But,  to  face  the  issue  squarely, 
Miss  Bennett  isn't  the  cafe  type 
either  by  temperament  or  tradi¬ 
tion;  The  wit  .that  is  written  into 
the-  act  conies  off  blandly;  and 
while  she  can  keep  up  with  the 
youngsters,  Miss  Auld  and  Ross, 
in  .executing  the  dance  steps  and 
almost  looks  the  part  of  a  teenager 
on  a  rock  V  roll  kick  in  her.  finale, 
she  still  appears  as  though  she 
were  condescending  to.  this  kind, 
of  work. 

Yet,  surfacewise,  she's  -a  hard 
worker  who  means  to  give  the  cus¬ 
tomers  of  the  Nick  Proun'is-Arnold 
Rossfield  nitery  the  best  that,  is  in 
her.  There  are  times  when  her 
surface  attributes  cover  the  defi¬ 
ciencies  in  her  turn,  and  an  appre¬ 
ciative  crowd  gave  her  rewarding 
mitts.  What’s  more,  there  are  a 
lot  of  satisfied  cafegoers  who  like 
tliis  -stranger  in  their  midst,  but 
essentially  it’s  not  her  metier. 

Miss  Bennett’s  turn  is  preceded 
by  the  harmonica  offerings  of  Jean 
Wetzel  (New  Acts).  Salvatore 
Gioe’s  batoneering  is  ,  flawless  in 
this  show  and  Panchito  adds  to  the 
revelry  with  his  Latinistics. 

Jose. 


Statler  Hotel,  T.  A. 

Los  Angeles;  Jan.  12. 
Rose  Marie,  Frakseih  Meg  Brown, 
Dick  Stabile  Orch  (12);  $2-$2.5d 
|  cover. 


Rose  Marie  is  good  for  this  room. 
Her  brash  style  of  singing  and 
storytelling  should  set  well  with 
the  travelling  public  that  takes  its 
after-dark  pleasures  in  this,  the 
last  of  the  downtown  bistros.  With 
a  few  on  board  and  the  jollies 
abroad,  the  trade-  that  passes  in 
the  night  should  find  both  exhila¬ 
ration  and  stimulation  in  the  lively 
antics  of  this  saloon  entertainer.  . 

Her  coarse,  husky  voice  is  not 
too  well  suited  to  serious  singing 
and  she’s  showmanly  enough  to 
know  it,  so,  to  give  the  cover- 
lifters  a  full  measure  of  what 
they're  buying,  she  joshes  her  way 
through  a  song  and  then  lapses 
into  what  she  does  best,,  the  dis¬ 
taffing  raconteur  with  a  droll  sense 
of  humor  (“I  couldn’t  afford  a  flag 
so  I’m  waving  iny  hair”).  She 
makes  it  a  point  not  to  offend  the 
middle-roaders,  inclusive  of  many 
who  remember  her  from  the  old 
days  as  the  sweet,  demure  Baby 
Rose  Marie.  She  was  quick  to  tell 
them  that  the  lyrics  of  an  Italian, 
song  were  not  dirty  and  they  chor¬ 
tled  at  such  as  “it’s  belter  to  have 
loved  and  lost,  much  better.”  No 
double-entendre,,  just  the  kind  of 
stories  they  take  back  home  and 
tell  at  a  party. 

Warming  up  the  stage  for  her 
tour-de-farce  are.  Senor  Fraksen, 
who  does  tricks  with  cigars  and 
playing  cards,  opening  night,  prop¬ 
erly  stooged  by  the  AP’s  Jim 
Bacon.  Meg  Brown,  who  came  out 
of  her  anonymity  in.  the  Ed  Sulli¬ 
van  dancing  line,  cuts  a  few  terp- 
ing  figures  with :  easy  grace.  Dick 
Stabile,  long  on  The  Strip  and  who 
came  downtown  once  a  year  for 
taxes,  bulks  large  on  the  band¬ 
stand  and  gives  the  acts  and  hoof¬ 
ers  a  touch  of  what  the  faster  set 
has  grown  accustomed  to.  This 
show  stays  for  three  frames. 

Helm. 


Statler-Hilton,  Dallas 

Dallas,  Jan.  il. 

Julie  Wilson,  Bob  Cross  Orch 
(12);  $2 -$2.50  cover. 


Julie  Wilson,  rio  stranger  locally 
due  to  a  fortnight’s  showing  in 
“Kismet”  at  the  1955  State  Fair 
Musicals,  is  doing  her  first  nitery 
date  here.  Opening  to  a  capacity 
Empire  Room  crowd  Thursday  (10), 
she  scored  visually  before  breaking 
into  song.  The  brownette  (her 
tresses  are  now  dark  golden 
blonde),  tightly  sheathed  in  a  red 
beaded  gown,  drew  eye  attention 
before  swinging  into  “Long  Way 
From  St.  Louis.” 

Versatile  vocal  display  ignores 
current  best  sellers:  instead,  svelte 
songstress  smartly  goes  into 
“Twelve  Good  Men  and  True,”  a 


Dorothy  Shay  type  of  cutie,  then 
hits  a  big  mitting  with  Gordon 
Jenkins’  “Manhattan  Towers.”  Bal¬ 
anced  tune  session  follows  with 
“Every  Baby  Needs  a  Daddy”  and 
the  1917  pop,  “Sadie  Green,  the 
Vamp  From  New  Orleans”  to  re¬ 
vive  tablers’  memories.  Shapely 
canary  salutes  Lucienne  Boyer 
with  “Si  Petite,”  follows  with  Tit’s 
Alright  With  Me”  in  sprightly 
fashion.  Weaving  a  feather  boa, 
she  belts  “A  Man  Could  Be  A  Won¬ 
derful  Thing”  and  “I’m  A  Bad, 
Bad  Woman”  for  sock  palm  praise 

and  a  bowoff  after  35  minutes . 

Bob  Cross  orch  provides  expert 
showbacking,  drawing  special  men¬ 
tion  from  Miss  Wilson,  •  and  the 
versatile  crew  fills  the  floor  for 
terp  turns.  Act  winds  Jan.  23',  with 
comedy  team  of  Rowan  &  Martin 
due  Jan,  24  for  two  frames. 

Bark. 


Mapes  Skyroom*  Reno 

Rfeno,  Jan.  11. 

King  Sisters,  Jerry  Bergman  & 
Mimi,  Dick  Merritt,  Skylets  with 
Dancing  Linds.  (8),  Eddie  Fitzpat¬ 
rick  Orch. 


The  Mapes  has  put  together  an 
ambitious  little  show  regardless  of 
the  fact  it  wasn’t  expecting  too 
much  attention  this  time  of  year. 
Nevertheless,  they’ve  made  a  big¬ 
gest  little  production  out  of  it,  with 
some  extra-long  production  num¬ 
bers; 

The  King  Sisters,  not  among  the 
owners  of  disclicks,  present  a 
straight  songalog  save  for  a  few 
cutups  along  the  way,  as  in  proving 
they’re  really  sisters.  They  blend 
strongly  in  detailed  slow  arranger 
ments  of  “Don’t  Take  Your  Love 
From  Me”  and  “I’ll  Get  By.”  “Lull¬ 
aby  of  Birdland”  cpmes  out  French 
and  bouncy.  A  little 'clowning  be¬ 
tween  numbers  is  mostly  just 
breathing  time.  “Just  One  of 
Those  Things,”  suggested  as  pre¬ 
senting  the  individual  personalities 
of  each  sister,  really  doesn’t. 

The  team  of  Jerry  Bergman  & 
Mimi  is  a  refreshing  way  of  pre¬ 
senting  magic  and  some  cute  gim¬ 
micks.  Continuous  music  prevails 
while  Bergman  leads  a  dogless  col¬ 
lar  on  a  leash  all  over  the  stage. 
It  tugs,  jumps  and  soon  seems  cer¬ 
tain  to  have  a  dog  in  the  end  of  it. 
Through  the  whole,  stanza,  Berg- 
i  man  keeps  belching  UP  ping  pong 
balls  of  various  hues.  Mimi  is  for 
scenery  and  the  whole  bit  moves 
quickly. 

To  fill  out  the  hour,  Joy  Healey 
puts  the  Skylets  thrdugh  some 
strenuous  and  lengthy  routines. 
The  opening,  from  “Finian’s  Rain¬ 
bow,”  has  Dick  Merritt  singing 
“Begat”  while  the  girls  keep  busy 
dancing  around  him.  Mid-show,  a 
tribute  to  New  York  keeps  chang¬ 
ing  scenes  and  moods,  again  as 
Merritt  sings  the  ideas.  Eddie  Fitz¬ 
patrick  Works  overtime  to  keep  this 
busy  show  moving.  Show  winds  up 
Jan.  23.  Mark. 


Shamrock  Hilton..  H’t’n 

Houston,  Jan.  10. 

.  Fran  Warren,  Paul  Neighbors 
Orch  (10);  $2-$3  cover. 


Fresh  from  a  click  in  Dallas, 
Fran  Warren  showed  an  exception¬ 
ally  warm  and  attentive  aud  that 
experience  pays.  She  opened  her 
30-minute  stint  at  a  high  level,  and 
with  one  exception,  built  all  the 
way  to  heavy  mitting. 

The  exception  cam©  last  as  bow- 
out  but  deserves  first  mention.  It 
was  Richard  Rodgers’  “Slaughter 
on  10th  Avenue.”  Cleffer  Don 
George  (“Yellow  Rose  of  Texas*) 
performed .  a  Frankenstein  opera¬ 
tion,  grafting  on  lyrics  that  are 
genuine  slaughter.  Miss  Warren 
sings  a  “Manhattan  Tower”  type 
narrative  of  gal  who  meets  guy  in 
big  city.  Lyrics  call  for  thrush  to 
warble  unpoetic  lines  like  “I  ran 
like  an  animal  through  the  streets.” 
Arrangement  butchers  Rodgers, 
pushes  usually,  adequate  Paul 
Neighbors  orch  completely  beyond 
resources. 

But  the  house,  obviously  smitten 
with  Miss  Warren,  an  eyeful  in  a 
low-cut,  accepted  “Slaughter”  as 
part  of  general  fare  and  accorded 
it  same  happy  reception  as  “Back 
in  Your  Own  Back  Yard”  (opener), 
“I  Don’t  Know  Why  I  Love  You 
Like  I  Do,”  “Somebody  Else  is 
Taking  My  Place,”  “Hey  There,” 
“I  Want  a  Sunday  Kind  of  Love” 
and  “Just  One  of  Those  Things.” 

Nineteen  months  on  hoards  -for 
national  and  B’way  “Pajama 
Game”  company  apparently  have 
served'  as  post-grad  topping  for 
Miss  Warren,  who  comes  right  out 
in  act  with  bit  about  five  years  on 
a  bandstand  as  singer,  but  never  a 
prom  invite.  Her  gestures,  expres¬ 
sion,  chatter  while  strolling,  kept 
house  quieter  than  it’s  been  in  a 
long  time. 

Act  exits  Jan,  23  with  Sportsmen 
next.  Shamrock  stop  for  Miss  War¬ 
ren  is  one  link  in  entire  Statlcr- 
Hilton  chain  she’s  pacted  for. 

I  Burt. 


Chicago. 

Margarita  Sierra,  Jimmy  Blade 
Orch  (6);  $1.50  cover  weekdays , 
$2  'Sat. 


Current  bill  at  the  Camellia 
House  continues  the  successful 
Drake  policy  this  season  of  bring¬ 
ing  a  succession  of  foreign  ladies 
to  entertain  with  bilingual  profu¬ 
sion. 

Spirited  vocal  renditions  of 
“Jealousy,”  “I  Could  Have  Danced 
All  Night”  and  similar  familiar 
material  serve  as  amusing  novelties 
when,  heard  in  Spanish  and  would 
be  equally  effective  in  Hindustani. 
The  use  of  ostensibly  Hispanic 
dance  patterns  by  Margarita  Sierra 
enlivens  the  act,  especially  through 
more  lingually  indigenous  numbers 
such  as  “Doqe  Casca  Belles”  and 
i  “Clavelitos.”  '  A  concealed  radio 
speaker  on  her  person  allows  the 
thrush  to  flit 'teasingly  through  the 
audience  but  does  not  always  en¬ 
hance  her  voice.  It  also  detracts 
from  the  sharp  sounds  of  her  capa¬ 
ble  castanets, 

A  “Rain  in  Spain”  routine  with 
phonetic  language  charts  catches 
the  essence  .of  the  act  and  gets  a 
big  audience  plaudit.  Personality 
factors  are  what  make  this  act,  but 
more  original  song  material  and 
choreographic  ideas  from  the  rich 
Spanish  idioms  .  available  to  the 
artist  might  make  better  fuel  for 
her  fiery  performing  manner,.  The’ 
ingenue  attitude  is  overworked  as 
a  way  of  trying  to  capitalize  oh 
foreign-language  acts. 

Jimmy  Blade?s  house  orch  pro¬ 
vides  good  backing  .  and  crowd¬ 
warming  terp  stuff.  Last  show  is 
Jan.  24,  to  be  followed  by  song¬ 
stress  Caprice  Chantel.  Leva. 


Montelconc  Hotel,  N.  O.. 

New  Orleans,  Jan.  11. 

Tito  Guizar,  Nick  Stuart  Orch 
(7);  $3  minimum. 

The  Tito  Guizar  lure  is  still 
potent.  The  below  -  the  r  border 
troubador’s  rich  voice  and  ingra¬ 
tiating  personality  generated  plen¬ 
ty  of  enthusiasm  among  first- 
nighters  at  the  new  Swan  Room. 
Guizar  raises  his  pipes  in,  a  dozen 
songs,  varying  the  sentimental 
ballads  and  folk  tunes  with  pop 
songs,  with  Jyrics-  translated'  into 
his  native  tongue. 

It’s  easy  to  see  why  Tito  is  •  a 
big  noise  here:  His  voice  is  warm 
and  can  at  once  be  laughing  and  1 
intimate,  and  he  knows  how  to  use 
it.  He  has  a  cordial,  gracious  per¬ 
sonality-plus  manner  that  puts  the 
customers  in  his  corner  imme¬ 
diately. 

Guizar  was  prepared  for  the 
capacity  ’  crowd  with  .an  ample 
supply  of  romantic  favorites  and 
other  tunes.  He  had  the  crowd  in 
his  hand  from  •  the  moment  he 
planted  his  foot  on  a  chair  and 
started  to  strum.  He  socks  over. 
“Cielito  Lindo,”  “Granada,”  “El 
Rancho  Grande,”  “Linda  Mujer,” 
others. 

The  guy  is  plain  dynamite  here, 
has  been  for  years.  He  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  be  as  long  as  his  pipes 
hold  out.  When  the  gimmick  boys 
have  had  their  flashes,  Guizar  will 
still  be  around.  His  fortune  is  not 
contingent  on  how  many  records 
he  has  riding  at  the  moment. 

Nick  Stuart  and  his  versatile 
band  back  Guizar’s  singing  in  top- 
drawer  fashion  and  attract  plenty 
of  customers  to  the  floor  during 
the  dance  sessions.  They  offer  a 
pleasing  mixture  of  dixieland,  new 
and  old  favorites,  and  latinos.  Show 
runs  until  Jan.  21.  Liuz. 


Ri versi«l<%  Reno 

Reno,  Jan.  8. 

.  Romo  Vincent,  Hal  LeRoy,  Star¬ 
lets,  Bill  Clifford  Orch;  $2  mini¬ 
mum. 

It’s  quite  a  shock,  this  change 
from  the  full  houses  and  the  noise 
of  the  Spike  Jones  show.  But  this 
show  was  only  meant  to  fill  a  void 
alter  the  holiday  business,  and 
keep  the  doors  open.  Romo  Vin¬ 
cent  and  Hal  LeRoy  have  the  du¬ 
bious  honor  of  holding  the  fort. 

The  rotund  Vincent,  with  hat, 
shuffle,  animated  stomach,  etc., 
does  better  than  expected  against 
the  odds.  Starting  slow,  he  works 
to  fairly  continuous  chuckle  with 
a  drinking  routine.  He  works  from 
complete  soberness  and  reluctance 
to  touch  the  stuff  to  ‘’belligerent 
loudmouth.  His  Texan  bit  with 
the  usual  claims  and  “Jose  O’Neal 
Tlie  Cuban  Heel,”  balance  out  the 
25  minutes. 

LeRoy,  now  slightly  graying  at 
the  temples  of  his  red  hair,  is 
otherwise  unchanged.  He  turns  in 
a  pleasant,  extra-long  stint,  wind¬ 
ing  with  his  drumsticks  and  taps  in 
four  different  tempos,  and  his  im- 
presh  of  a  hepcat*,.The  small  house 
took  quietly  but  attentively  to  his 
footwork. 

The  starlets  freshen  the  scene 
with  a  couple  of  George  Moro 
standards  and  Bill  Clifford  deliv¬ 
ers  firstrate  accompaniment  and 
dance  sets.  Show  stays  until  Janu¬ 
ary  16.  Mark. 


PWrieFy 
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Drake  Hotel,  Clil 


Wednesday*  January .  1^1957 


Inaugural  Chatter 


-  By  FLORENCE  S.  LOWE 

Broadcasting  execs  planning  to  attend  Inaugural  events  include  the 
following: —  CBS  topper  William  Paley  and  frati;  CBS  news  and  public 
affairs  veepee  Sig  Michels  on;  NBC  prexy  Robert  Sarnoff;  ABC  v.p.'s 
Don  Durgin  and  Oliver  Treyz  .  .  .  Hbllywoodites  expected  to  be  on 
hand,  in  addition  to  those  on  entertainment  agenda,  include ,  Loew’s 
prexy  Joseph  Vogel,  with  v.p.  Benjamin  Thau;  20th's  Buddy  Adler; 
studio  boss  Jack  Warner;  Eddie  Mannix;  star  Irene  Dunne  .  .  .  Extra 
added  parade  attraction  will  be  Hugh  O’Brien,  the  Wyatt  Earp  of  the 
ABC  teleseries. 

Webs  planning  complete  dry  runs  of  coverage  Saturday  (19)  and  Sun¬ 
day  (20),  with  combined  staff  of  about  60  commentators,  plus  engineers, 
directors,  etc.,  going  through  their  roles  from  assigned  spots  .  .  .  Tele¬ 
viewers  will  get  prevue  of  proceedings  via  “Wide,  Wide  World”  and 
CBS’  “Let's  Take  a  Trip,"  both  of  which  will  originate  from  capital  on 
pre-inaugural  Day  (20), 

Broadcasting  “firsts"  include  pool  coverage  of  the  President’s  private 
luncheon  inside  the  Capitol  following  the  swearing-in;  a  new  camera 
stand  enabling  head-on  shots  of  the  President  viewing  the  parade  with 
simultaneous  shots  of  the  parade,  an  NBC  ultra-portable  camera  over¬ 
looking  the  President’s  shoulder,  thus  giving  viewers  the  parade  as  Ike 
sees  it  .  .  .  Though  White  House  photographers  formally  protested  ban 
of  cameras  from  Ike’s  private  swearing-in  on  Sunday,  Radio-Television 
Correspondents,  made  no  such  protest,  though  they  would  also  have 
liked  in. 

The  unprecedented  AFM  “Live  Music  for  AH  America”  parade  float 
is  designed  as  a  showstopper,  with  an  exact  replica  of  the  old-fashioned 
peaked  roof  bandstand  atop  a  40-foot  green  and  yellow  float,  plus  a  20- 
piece  orch  in  Sousa-type  uniforms  playing  oldies  under  baton  of  Tiny 
Meeker  .  .  .  Miss  Burma,  a  Mills  Brothers  elephant,  allowed  a  role  in 
parade  after  being  “road-tested”  to  see  if  she  could  keep  up  pace  .  .  . 
Clarinetist-saxophonist  Nicholas  King,  IJ.S.  Army  Band,  chalks  up  his 
7th  presidential  inauguration  when  he  participates  in  Monday’s  historic 
events. 

When  George  Murphy  brings  on  tv  comic  Phil  Silvers  at  Saturday 
(19)  night’s  Festival,  it  will  mark  the  first  time  the  pair  has  worked 
together  since  they  did  a  Hollywood  benefit  more  than  10  years  ago. 
At  that  time,  they  had  Lanar  -Turner  as  straight  gal  for  their  skit!  .  . 
Pianos  for  the  multiple  'events  became  so.  scarce  in  the  capital  that 
Murphy’s  entertainment  committee  had  to  import  some  from  Balti¬ 
more  ,  .  .  California  winery,  the  Almanden  Co.  of  San  Jose,  supplying 
champagne  cuffo.for  quartet  of  Inaugural  Balls. 

Despite  a  slaw  start,  experts  now  estimate  the  crowds  for  Ike’s  re¬ 
peat  performance  should  equal  those  of  ’52  .  .  .  Over  70,000  people  from 
a  radius  of  500  miles  have  already  made  reservations  for  bus,  railroad, 
or  air  lines  while  an  estimated  30,000  are  expected  to  motor  in  for  the 
events  .  .  .  This  does  not  include  visitors  from  distant  places  .  .  . 
Inaugural  souvenirs  range  from  elaborate  plaques,  at  $27.50  for  the 
most  elaborate,  through  the  $i  souvenir  program,  to  such  novelties  as 
trick  “Ike-Dick”  bow  ties  with  flash  batteries,  Ike*  jewelry,  and  pin-on 
button  pictures  of  the  President  and  First  Lady. 

The  old  Belasco  Theatre,  one-time  legit  show  case,  and  wartime  home 
of  American  Theatre  Wing,  will  be  transformed  from  USO  h.q.  to  :In^ 
augural  Communication  Center  .  .  .  Monty  Montana,  cowboy  rope  ar¬ 
tist  who  created  a  sensation  in  ’53  by  lassoing  the  President,  will  again 
be  in  parade,  but  only  on  condition  that  he  does  no  repeat  of  latter 
trick. 


Talent  Fling  for  Ike 

Continued  from  page  59  3555=5; 

Kathryn  Grayson,  Pat  Boone,  Tony  person,  plus  $67.50 
Martin,  and  Frank  Sinatra.  In  ad-  seat.  Despite  cost 
dition,  two  Hungarian  refugee  bal-  at  the  four  location 
let  daincers,  Iztvan  Rabovsky  and  take ’should  provid 
Nora  Kovach,  will  appear,  as  will  profit  for  the  con 
the  Apollo  Choir  from  Minneapolis,  hopes  to  up  last  y 
and  the  Michigan  State  U  Club,  tion  of  $50#00  to 
Murphy  hopes  to  be  able .  to  add  Balls,  incidentally, 
Danny  Kaye  and  Pearl  Bailey  to  entertainment  event 
roster.  Lawrence  Welk  and  Emil  dent  and  Mrs.  Ei 
Coleman  orchs  will  play  on  stage.  Vice  President  an 
Show  will  be  directed  by  Murphy,  are  expected  to 
Hollywood  choreographer  Roy  though  there  has  b 
Printz,  and  Loew‘  producer  Joel  word  from  the  Wh 
Margolis.  v  First  Family  are  ext 


Brnssels  Expo  VARIETY  BILLS 


The  Constitution  Hall  Concert 
will  be  headlined  by  Lily  Pons  and 
Ethel  Merman.  Latter,  an  ardent 
Ike  supporter,  is  highlighting  con¬ 
cert,  since  her  “Happy  Hunting” 
chores  ruled  out  Saturday  night’s 
Festival.  La  Merman,  singing  with 
a  symphony  orch— National  Sym¬ 
phony — for  first  time  in  her  ca¬ 
reer,  promises  she  can  give  “a  long 
hair,  short  hair,  or  crew  cut  per¬ 
formance.” 

Also  on  agenda  for  the  black-tie 
concert  ate  violinist  Ivry  Gitlis, 
Broadwayite  Peter  (“L’il  Abner”) 
Palmer,  Fred  Waring  and  his  Glee 
Club,  and  Howard  Mitchell,  who 
will  baton  the  National  Symphony. 
Concert  and  Festival  are  both 
scaled  from  $12  to  $3.60,  with  “pa¬ 
tron”  seats  going  at  $50. 

Despite  smash  b.o.  for  Festivals, 
nut  is  so  big  that  It  is  unlikely 
they  will  do  more  than  break  even. 
In  addition  to  a  complete  and 
costly  face-lifting  for  the  barren 
Uline  Arena,  expense  tab  is  being 
paid  for  most  of  cast.  Since  hotels 
are  demanding  minimum  4-day 
reservations,  this,  with  transporta¬ 
tion,  is  substantial  for  so  large  a 
line-up. 

The  quartet  of  Inaugural  Balls, 
grand  climax  of  the  entire  ob¬ 
servance,  is  already  sold  out  to  its 
15,000 — by  invitation  only— capaci¬ 
ty,  The  white  tie  fetes,  the  most 
coveted  of  all  events  next  to  the 
actual  swearing-in,  sold  at  $15  per 


person,  plus  $67.50  for  each  box 
seat.  Despite  cost  of  decorations 
at  the  four  locations,  the  $275,000 
take' ’should  provide  a  handsome 
profit  for  the  committee,  which 
hopes  to  up  last  year’s  contribu¬ 
tion  of  $50#00  to  charity.  The 
Balls,  incidentally,  are  the  only 
entertainment  events  which  Presi¬ 
dent  and  Mrs.  Eisenhower  and 
Vice  President  and  Mrs.  Nixon 
are  expected  to  attend.  Al¬ 
though  there  has  been  no  official 
word  from  the  White  House,  the 
First  Family  are  expected  to  follow 
the  precedent  they  set  in  ’53,  and 
skip  the  Festival  and  concert  be¬ 
cause  of  the  weekend’s  back-break¬ 
ing  ,  schedule. 

Entertainment  at  the  formal 
balls  is  also  under  the  direction  of 
Murphy,  with  stars  planned  for 
each  location.  In  addition  to  those 
on  hand  for  other  events,  Eddie 
Fisher  and  Debbie  Reynolds,  Jean¬ 
nette  McDonald,  James  Melton, 
Lauritz  Melchior,  and  possibly 
Teresa  Brewer  will  entertain  at  the 
dances.  The  nine  orchs,  some,  of 
whom  will  double  at  other  events, 
who  will  provide  dance  music  are 
as  follows:  Lawrence  Welk,  Emil 
Coleman,  Lionel  Hampton.  Russ 
Morgan,  Erwin  Devron,  Bamee 
Breeskin  and  Sidney  Seidman.  The 
Leon  Brusiioff  orch  will  play  at 
Saturday  afternoon’s  reception  for 
distinguished  ladies. 

Working  with  Murphy  on  a  plan 
to  bring  order  out  of  the  chaos 
which  marked  the  two  Inaugural 
Balls  of  ’53  Is  Leroy  Printz,  who 
Is  mapping  a  grand  march  to  pa¬ 
rade  before  the  presidential  box. 
Broadway  stage  designer  Bruno 
Maine  is  planning  decorations 
around  the  Inaugural  theme,  “Con¬ 
sent  of  the  Governed.”  Patrons  are 
assigned'  to  the  four  locations  oh 
the  basis  of  states,  with  govern¬ 
ment  brass  liberally  distributed  to 
each.  Following  are  locations  for 
balls:  National  Guard  Armory, 
Mayflower,  Statler  and  Sheraton 
Park  Hotels. 


Contlnued-from  page  1 

(Belgium’s  last  one  was  held  in 
^Brussels  in  1935)  will  be  an  Inter¬ 
national  Film  Festival,  perform¬ 
ances  in  the  dance  and  ballet 
stressing  the  - output  of  the  top 
choreographers,  best  in  modern 
theatre,  symphonic  orchestras  from 
all  parts  of  the  world,  folk  music 
and  dances,  and  native  song  and 
music  groups,  along  with  exhibi¬ 
tions  of  top  marionette  companies 
and  a  musee  of- musical  devices 
from  the  flute  to  hi-fi. 

One  'of  the  distinguishing  marks 
of  tite  ;  Brussels  World’s  Fair  will 
be  the  fact  that  for  the  first  time, 
the  United  States  Government  will 
be  an  official  participant  in  any 
international  exhibit  on  a  World’s 
Fair  level,  held  outside  the  U  S. 

Preliminary  stipend  of  $4,000,- 
000  already  has  been  promised, 
and  it’s  likely  that  this  sum  will  be 
increased  by  Congress  when  more 
details  are  known.  How'ard  S,  Cull¬ 
man,  former  N.  Y.  Port  Authority 
head  and  a  top  legit  investor,  has 
been  appointed  by  President  Eisen-  J 
hower  as. the  U.  S.  Commissioner] 
General  for  this  event.  j 

It’s  anticipated  that  the  U.S.  will 
be  on  its  “best  behavior”  during 
that  exhibit  because  of  the  fact 
that  the  American  display  will  be  j 
located  between  that  of  the  USSR 
and  the  Vatican.  In  all,  there  will 
be.  48  nations  participating. 

The  Brussels  exhibit  will  he  the 
first  accredited  World's  Fair  since 
the  one  held  in  New  York  in  1939- 
40.  American  “Days”  at  Brussels 
will  be  July  1  to  5.  Negotiations 
are  on  for  either  the  Philadlphia 
or  Boston  Symphony  orch.estra  to 
be  at  Brussels  on  July  4. 

A  World’s  Fair  always  means  an 
upbeat  in  travel  and  tourism.  Sa- 
bena,  the  Belgian  airline,  is  mak¬ 
ing  preparations  to  carry  a  record 
number  of  passengers,  and  the 
Belgian  consul-general  in  New 
York,  Maurice  Iweins  d'Eeck- 
boutte,  said  at^a  press  conference  I 
in  New  York  last  week  that  the 
country  will  be  able  to  accommo¬ 
date  the  anticipated  record-break¬ 
ing  influx  of  tourists.  A  number 
of  large  new  motels  are  planned. 

.  There  will  be  a  large  midway  or 
fun  zon^  but -just  what  form  this 
will  take  and  what  kind  of  enter¬ 
tainment  ^will  be  offered  hasn't- yet 
been  determined. 

One  of  the  assets  of  the  World’s 
Fair  held  in  Brussels  in  1935  was 
its  midway.  That  fair,  incidentally 
was  one  of  the  few  in  W.  F.  his¬ 
tory  to  come  out  ahead  financially, 
and  the  midway  was’  one  of  the 
items  that  made  it  possible.  Hand¬ 
ling  the  U.S.  public  relations  for 
the  expo  is  the  industrial  p.r.  firm 
of  Hill  •&  Knowlton  International, 

Lambs  Admit  Actress 

SSS  Continued  from  page  1 

be  used  for  a  series  of  play  try¬ 
outs.  The  first  is  “Mr.  Dooley,”  I 
based  on  Peter  Finley  Dunne’s 
turn-of-century  fictional  character, 
a  sort  of  Admiral  Dewey  epoch  J 
version  of  Will  Rogers.  Eddie 
Dowling  will  be  Dooley  and  part- 
producer  with  Anne  Youmans,  first 
wife  of  the  late  composer,  Vincent 
Youmans.  Play  is  by  Maurice  Dol- 
bier  of  the  N.  Y.  Herald  Trib  book 
section.  The  Lambs  break-in  will  j 
run  six  nights,  four  for  charity  j 
benefits,  and  already  is  clean. ' 
Thereafter  it  will  open  on  the  road 
prior  to  Broadway. 

Wynne  Miller  is  daughter  of 
late  orchestra  leader  Glenn  Miller. 
She  has  orchestra,  air  and  some 
legit  experience,  having  appeared 
last  season  in  “By  Hex.”  < 

Other  tryouts  in  prospect  for  the 
Lambs  include  a  promotion  of 
Frank  Fay. 


Shaw  fer  Hilary 
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rights  to  use  one  of  two  tunes  Shaw 
composed  by  the  late  playwright. 

Current  information  on  the  tune 
was  revealed  in  a  New  Yorker 
magazine  article.  A  photostatic 
copy  was  made  of  Shaw’s  “Ah 
Love,  I  Lack  Thy  Kisses”  from 
sheets  owned  by  the  New  York 
Public  Library. 

Miss  Alberghetti  feels  it  can  be 
uptempoed  slightly  for  pop  appeal. 

Shaw  wrote  both  the  words  and 
music  about  40  years  ago.  Not 
known  whether  it  was  copyrighted, 
but  it  was  never  published. 


WEEK  OF  JANUARY  16 

Numerals  In  connection  with  hills  below  'Indicate  opening  day  of  show 
whether  full  or  split  week 

Letter  In  parentheses  Indicates  drcultj  (1)  independent;  (L)  Leew;  (M)  Moss; 
(P)  Paramount;  (R)  RKO;  tS)  Stoll;  (T>  Tivoli;  <W>  Warner 


NEW  YORK  CITY 


Music  Hall  (R)  17 
Rockettes 
George  SawteUe  , 
Donna  Monrde 
Richiardl 
Janik'A  Arnaut 
Morris  Sutow 


Palace  (P)  H 

McHarris  St  'Dolores 
Gene  Silla 
Windsors  • 

JMCorris  &  Barry 
Marvel  Trio 
Frantic? 

Cris  Cross 
Ray  Sc  Honey 


AUSTRALIA 


MELBOURNE 
Tivoli  (T)  21 
Richard  Hearna 
Julia 

Nicolas  Darvas 
Lane  Bros.  . 
Ross  8i  La  Fierra 
Bob  Bromley 
The  Albins  „ 
Billy  Banks  , 
Alwyn  Leckle 
Frank  Ward 
Daniel  Davey 
Lewis  Jacob 
SYDNEY 
Tivoli  IT)  21 
George.  Wallace 
Maurice  Colleano 
Jim  Gerald 
Jennie  Howard 
Qucenie  Paul 
Millie  Hansen 
Morry  Barling 
Peggy  Mortimer 
Jandy 

Tony  Moynlhan 
Brenda  Charles 
George  Nichols 


GLASGOW 
Empire-  1M)  14 
Jack  Anthony 
Duncan  Macrae 
Murray  &  Maidie 
Robert  Wilson' 
Alex  Don 
D  &  D  Remy 
Clarkson  Sc  Leslie 
WiU  Starr 
Bertha  Ricardo 
Belles  &  Beaux 
LONDON 


Jack  O’Dowd 
WUbur  Wheeler 
Flat  Tops 
2  Randows 
Bowery  Piano  4 
ADELAIDE 
Royal  (T)  21 
Katherine  Dunham 
Co. 

PRINCESS 
Melbourne  (T)  21 

Philip  Stainton  ' 
Richard  Beynon 
.Nicolette  Bernard 
Percy  Marmont 
Noel  Howlett 
Heath  Joyce.. 
Margaret  Wolfit 
Brian  Barrie 
Frank  Taylor 
Arthur  Whitehead 
Gerald  Duggan 
James  Doone 
Frank  Wilson 
Lily  Moore 
Stewart  Finch 
Carole  Taylor 
Keith  Johns 


Shani  Wallis 
Andrea  Dancers 
Jones  &  Arnold 
Los  Gatos 
Jimmy  Lee 
PRINCE  OF  WALES 
(M)  14 

Billy  Cotton  Band 
Peter  Brough 
Ronald  Chcsney  ' 
Ossie  Noble 
Rayner  &  Betty 


Hippodrome  (M)  .14  I  Marquis  Sc  Family 


Cabaret  Bills 


NEW  YORK  CITY 


Bon  Solr 
Tony  &  Eddie 
Kaye  Ballard 
Jimmie  Daniels 
Three  Flames 
.Bruce  Kirby 
Warren  Vaughan 
Blue  Angel 
T  C  Jones 
Bea  Arthur 
Will  Holt 
Martha  Davis 
Sc  Spouse 
Jimmy  Lyons  3 
Chardas 

Anny  Kapitanny 
Llli 

Bela  Bahai  Oro 
Tibor  Rakossy 
Bill  Yedla 
Dick  Marta 
Chateau  Madrid 
Mario  Escudero 
Ada  Cavallo 
Nola  Pardi 
Los  Majos 
A]  CasteUanos  Ore 
Luis  Ortiz  Ore 
Copacabana  , 
Frank  Sinatra 
Joey  Bishop 
Petticoats 
Dorianne  Gray 


•  Hotel  Statler 

Ray  McKinley  Ore 
Latin  Quarter 
Allen  &  DeWood 
Jesters 
Trio  Cottas 
Syncopated  Waters 
Lucienne  &  Ashour 
Lynn  Christie 
Dorothy  Vernon' 
Jo-  Lombardi  Ore 
B  Hariowe  Ore 
Hotel  Plaza 
Lillian  Roth 
Ted  Straeter 
Mark  Monte 
Le  Reuban  Bleu 
Rosltta  Le  Noire 
Irwin  Corey 
Cindy  St  Lindy 
Neighbors 
Norman  Paris  3 
Harry  Noble 
_ .  Park  Sheraton 
Jose  Melis 
Spark .  Thurman 
Town  St  Country 
Burnell  Dancers 
Ned  Harvey  Ore 
Pup]  Campo  Ore 
Two  Guitars 
Kostya  Poliansky 
Dolores  Dauphins 


Miihad  Dm^o  Ore  gjg, 
Frank  Marti  Oro 


Duplex 

Nancy  Leigh 
Roy  Stuart 


Andrei  Hamshay 
Versailles 
Constance  Bennett 
Jean  Wetzel 


No.  1  Fifth  Ave  Salvatore  Gioe  Ore 
Bob  Downey  Panchito  Ore 

Harold  Fonyille  Viennese  Lantern 

Hotel  Ambassador  Monica  Boyar 
Chauncey  Grey  Ore  Dean  Sheldon 
Janl  Sarkozl  Ernest  Schoen  Ore 

Gypsies  Harold  Sandler 

Quintero  IthUmbae  Paul  Mann 


Hotel  Blltmore 
Eddie  Lane  Ore 
Hotel  Pierre 

Lilo 


Village  Barn 
Belle  Carroll 
Johnny  Gilbert 
-Jack  Wallace 


Stanley  Melba  Ore  j  Danny  Davis  Ore 
Alan  Logan  Oro  i  Larry  McMahon 


Alan  Logan  Oro 
Joan  Bishop 
Joseph  Sudy 
Hotel  Roosevelt 
Guy  Lombardo 
Hotel  Toft 


Larry  McMahon 
Piute  Pete 
Irving  Harrie 
Village  Vanguard 
Abbey  Lincoln 
Mae  Barnes 


Vincent  Lopez  Ore  1 C  Williams  Trio 


Hotel  St.  Regia 

Doretta  Morrow 
Milt  Shaw  Oro 
Ray  Bari  Ore 


Waldorf-Astoria 
Lena  Horne- 
Emil  Colemap  Ore 
Mischa  Borr  Oro 


CHICAGO 


Black  Orchid 
MeUo  Larks 
Jimmy  Ames 
Johnnie  Janif 
Blue  Angel 
"Calypso  Extrava¬ 
ganza” 

'Princess  Abilla 
King  Christian 
Lord  Rafael 
Lady  Angella 
Lady  Margaret 
Lady  Jeanne 
Lord  Carlton 
Emperor  Sag o . 
King  Rudolph 
A1  D’Lacy  Oro 
Bluo  Not# 
Dizzy  Gillespie 
Chez  Pare* 
Myron  Cohen 


Roberta  Sherwood  1  Hamish  Menzies 


Lonie 

Conrad  Hilton 


Georgia  Carr 
j  Harry  Slottag  (3) 


"Skating  Memories”  |  Marx  Sc  Frlgo 


Boyers  (2) 
Clifford  Guest 
Colstons  (2) 

Karen 

Jo  Ann  McGowan 


Frank  d’Rome 
-  Palmar  House 
Helen  Traubel 
Pompoff  Thedy  Ac. 
Family 


LOS  ANGELES 


Ambassador  Hotel  i  Felix  De  Cola 


Connie  Russell 
Orrln  Tucker  Oro 
Bar  of  Musla 
Mae  Williams 
Oscar  Cartier 


Eddie  LeRoy 
Short  Twins- 
Carol  Shannon 
Dodie  Drake  ' 
Bailey  Trio 
Giro’s 
Frances  Faye 
Trio  Bassle 
Geri  Gallon  Ore 


H  Bobasid  Qtt. 

MOcambo 
Align  Jones 
Frankie  Sands  Trio 
Paul  Hebert  Ore 
Moulin  Rouge 
De  Castro  Sis  (3) 


Felix  Martinique  Ore  Three  Rebertes 
_  „  £r«c®ndo  Wiere  Bros.  (3) 

Gail  Robbins  Statler  Hotel 

Marshall  &  Farrell  Morey  Amsterdam 


Ray  Toland  Ore 
Interlude 

Sylvia  Syms 


L  &  E  Roberts 
Lois  Ray 

Eddy  Bergman  Oro 


LAS  VEGAS 


Desert  Inn 
Jimmy  Durante 
Eddie  Jackson 
Jack  Roth 
Jules  Buff  a  no 
Jackie  Barnett 
Queti  Clavijo 
Art  Johnson 
Donn  Arden  Dncra 
Carlton'  HayCs  Ore 
Dunes 

Minsky  Goes  to 
Paris 

Lucky  Henry  Ore  • 
El  Cortez 
Peggy  Ryan 
Ray  McDonald 
Stuart  Allen 
Clrquetles 

Sterling  Young  Ore 
El  Rancho  Vegas 
Joe  E/'  Lewis 
Lili  St.  Cyr 
Julie  Winters 
El  Rancho  Ore 
Renee  Molnar  Dncrs 
Flamingo 
Tony  Martin 
Dean  Murphy 
Little  Buck 
Flamlngoettes 
Lou  Basil  Ore 
Fremont  Hotel 
Genjfj  Stone 
Cortez  &  Boyer  * 

4  Gems 

Sammy  Blank  Ore 
Golden  Nugget 
Harry  Ranch 
Hank  Penny 
Sue  Thompson 
Jig  Adams 

Hacienda 
Tony  Romano 
Fran  Jeffries 
Joe  Graydon 
Bruce  Davis 
New  Frontier 


BUI  Christopher 
Paul  Gibben 
Ntoma  Wold 
Harold  Clark 
Ann  Cucksey 
Escorts  (4) 

Frankie  Masters  Ore 
Boulevardears  St 
Dons  (12) 

Drake  Hotel 
Marguerite  Sierra 
Gate  of  Horn 
Theodora  Bikel 
Jo  Mapes 
Odetta 

London  Houso 

Barbara  Carroll 
Ahmad  Jamal  (3) 
Faith  Winthrop 
Mister  Rally's 


"Salute  To  Cole 
Porter" 

Dolores  Gray 
Dick  ShaWn 
Sally  Forrest 
George  Chikarls 
Robert  Kaye 
Venus  Starlets 
Garwbod  Van  Ore 
Riviera 
Geo.  White's 
"Scandals  of  '67 
Rav  Sinatra  Ore 
Sahara 
Betty  Hutton 
Herb  Lauri 
The  Cheerleaders 
The  Ashtons 
SaHarem  Dncrs 
Cee  Davidson  Qrc 
Sands  . 
Howard  Keel 
Louis  Jordan 
Copa  Girls 
Antonio  Morelll  Ore 
Showboat 
Sonny  Mars 
ChUi  Bon  Bon 
Camille 
Gars  Nelson 
Showboat  Girls 
Mike  Werner  Ore 
Silver  Slipper 
French  Folies 
Hank  Henry 
Jacqueline  Fontaine 
Sparky  Kaye 
Cliff  St.  Judy  Ferre 
Mac  Dennison 
Jimmie  Cavanaugh 
.Slipperettes 
G.  Redman  Oro 
Thunderblrd 
The  Four  Lads 
Danny  Crystal 
Lou  Wills.  Jr. 
Thunderblrd  Dncrs 
A1  Jabns  Ore 
Dukes  of  Dixieland 


MIAMI-MIAMI  BEACH 


Americana  .  Lynn  Chris ... 
Marguerite  Piazza  Ziegfeld  Follies 

Jimmy  Nelson  Leon  A  Eddie'S 

Los  Barrancos  Can-Can  Girls 

'Joe  Relchman  Ore  Toni  Rave 

Dave  Lester  Ore  Terry  Rich 

Ball  St  Chain  Denise 

Count  Basie  Ore  -  Atoma 
Blue  Notes  Mont#  < 

Bar  «f  Music  Billy  EckstJ 

B1U  Jordan  Leonard  Yd 


Denise 
Atoma 

Monte  Carle 
Billy  Eckstine 

-  Leonard  Young 

Gina  Valente  Sid  Ttsrcker  ore 

Guy  Rennie  Murray  Franklin's 

Harvey  Bell  Boy-  JSedley 

Clark  Fiers  Don  Rickies 

Jules  De  Salve  Linda  Bishop 

Chateau  *  Murray  Franklin 

Peter  Woods  -  Bfflly  Mitchell 

Luke  Salem  -  •  -®&die  Bernard 

Rick  Allen  Nautilus 

San  Kanez  Ore  '  Larry  Bast 
Cotton  Club  Sallie  Blair 

JCab  Calloway  Syd  Stanley  Ore 

Lonnie  Sattln  Sans  Souel  Hotel 

Sallie  Blair  Henny.  YoUngman 

Will  Gaines  Rita  Constance  . 

MicheUe  Clark  Freddy  Calo  Oro 

Norma  Miller  Dcrs  Place  Plgalfe 

Orioles  B  S  Pully 

Will  Gaines  Dixie  Evans 

Dl  Lido  French  Follies 

Pupi  Campo  Ore  Seville 

Bea  Kalmus  Charlie  Farrell 

Jackie  Kane  Mickey  GentUe 

The  Tones  (7)  Tommy  Ryan 

Gustavo  Dancers  Johnny  Silvers  Ore 

Eden  Roe  Rey  Uambo  Ore 

Milton  Berle  Saxony 

Betty  George  Ruth  Wallis 

Leonard  Suet  Mala g on  Sisters 

Dunhills  Frankie  Scott  ' 

Manhattan  6  Cortes  Ore 

Mai  Malkin  Ore  Roney  Plaza 

Chuey  Reyea  Ore  Calypso  Eddie  3 

Cmpress  Juliette  Robbins 

Lenny  Kent  Serge^  Valdez  Ore 

Sheila  Gyse  I  O'clock 

Mandy  Campo  Ore  Siska 

Fontainebleau  Tommy  Raft' 

Bitz  Bros.  A1  Golden7 

June  Valli  Parisian  Rev 

Half  Bros.  Thunderblrd 

Sacasas  Ore  The  Kentones 

Golden  Gate  Frankie  Scott 

Marlon  Powers  Libby  Dean 

Fletcher  Peck  Trio  Hal  De  Ciccie 


Stuart  Morgan  3  ' 
Brick  Bros.  Sc 
Mr.  Murphy 
Art  Mooney  Ore 
Buddy  Walker 
Rey  Mambo  Ore 
Latin  Quarter 
Bob  Kennedy 
Dominique 
George  Matson 


Vagabonds 

Vagabonds 
Helen  Forrest 
Babe  Tier 
Frank  Llnale  Ore 
Versailles 
Alan  Gale 
The  Haggetts 
Bill  Shirley 
Arnold  Dover 


Ving  Merlin  Strings  1  Teddy  King  Oro 

HAVANA 

Trepicana  ]  Sonia  Calero 
Gloria  &  Boland*  ]  victor  Alvarez 


Trepicana 
Gloria  &  Boland* 
Harmonics 
Miguel  Herero 
Carmellta  Vasques 
Carmela  Reyes 
Rufflnos 
Elsa  Marval 
Ramon  Calzadlll* 
Paulina  Alverez 
S  Suarea  Orq 
A  Romeu  Ora. 

fans  Seud 
June  Valli 


Ortega  Ore 
Montmartre 
Blanquita  Amaro 
Ercole  Bertollini 
Alfredo  Cleric! 
Gondoliers 

Naclonal 
Senor  Wences 
Malagon  Sisters 
Lolo .  St  Llta 
W.  Reyes  Ore 


'  Golden 
The  Jesters 
Lewis  4c  Sanches 
Mapas  Skyroem 
King  Sisters 
Jerry  Bergman 
Skyleta  . 

Ed  Fitzpatrick  Ore 


-  Riverside 

Shecky  Greeu  - 
GalU  Galll 
Hal  Leroy 
Starlets 

BIB  Clifford  Ore 
Holiday  Hetal 
Penthouse  4 
Benny  Botkin 


Jerry  Linden  Ore 
Bandbox 
BlRy  Gray 
Lee  Diamond 
Bert  Gordon 


Russ  Haddock  Trio  switches 
from  New  York’s  Embers  to  the 
Hickory  House  Jan.  22  for  a  four- 
week  stand. 
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Seven  Closings  on  the  Road,  4  in  N.  Y. 


Legit  has  gotten -off  to  a  rough  -f 
start  in  1957.  In  the  past  two  weeks 
11  productions  •  have  •  closed  on 
Broadway  and  the  road.  „  Only  one 
of  those  was  an  established-  hit.  - 

Of  the  others,  seven  were  defin¬ 
ite  failures,  while- the  status  of  the 
remaining  three  is  undetermined. 
The  click  entry  was  “Boy  Friend,” 
which  ended  its  post-Broadway 
tour  Jan.  5  in  Philadelphia,  The 
musical's  Broadway  and  road  profit 
js  estimated  at  $400,000  on  a  $140,- 
000  investment.  • 

Other  Jan.  .5  hinterland  closers 
were  touring  editions  of  “Anniver¬ 
sary  Waltz,”  “Desk  Bet,”  “Witness 
for  the  Prosecution”  and  '“Will'  Suc¬ 
cess  Spoil  Rock  Hunter.”  •  “Waltz,” 
costarring  Jeffrey  Lynn  and  Bev¬ 
erly  Lawrence,  and  “Witness, "  both 
Jules  Pfeiffer  productions,  closed 
in  Chicago.  The  former  had  a  one- 
weekrun,.  while-  .“Witness”  was 
taken  over  by  Pfeiffer  last  October 
Gilbert  Miller  and  Peter’  Saunders; 
who  presented  it  on  Broadway. 

“Desk  Set,”  starring  Shirley 
Booth  in  the  role  she  created  on 
Broadway,  closed  after  seven  weeks 
at  the  Curran,  S.  F.  Miss  Booth  had 
previously  put  in  six  weeks  with 
the  show  at  the  Carthy  Circle,  L.A., 
last  July-August  after  leaving  the 
Broadway  production,  “Hunter,” 
produced  by  Manny  Davis,  shutter¬ 
ed  at  the  Hanna,  Cleveland,  after  a 
brief  road  hike.  Eddie  Bracken 
starred  in  the  comedy; 

“Desk”  and  “Witness”  fall  into 
the  undetermined  category,  while 
“Waltz”  and  “Success”  rate  as  flops. 
Another  show,  with  the  financial 
status  undetermined,  was  “Saint 
Joan,”  which  wrapped  up  Jan.  5 
after  a  limited  two- week  stand  at 
the  Coronet  Theatre,  N.  Y.  The 

(Continued  on  page  70) 

Budget  'Girl'  at  $242,750; 
Loew’s,  Inc.,  Has  Option; 
DueMay  8  at  46th  St. 

Production  cost  for.  the  upcom¬ 
ing  Frederick  Brisson-Robert  E, 
Griffith-Harold  S.  Prince  presenta¬ 
tion  of  “New  Girl  in  Town”  have 
been  estimated  at  $342,750.  The 
show,  a  musical  version  of  Eugene 
O’Neill's  “Anna  Christie,”  is  being 
capitalized  at  $300,000.  It’s  slated 
to  open  May  8  at  the  46th  Street 
Theatre,  N^  Y. 

Contemplated  costs  to  mount  the 
tuner,  as  listed  in  an  offering  cir¬ 
cular,  include  $54,500  for  scenery, 
$8,000  for*  props,  $74,000  for  cos¬ 
tumes,  $0,OQ0  for  electrical  equip¬ 
ment,  $5,000  in  dance  fees;  $16,- 
250  rehearsal  expenses,  $12,000 
for  preliminary  advertising,  $51,- 
000  in  miscellaneous  expenses  and 
$16,000  for  bonds.  That  leaves  a 
reserve  of  $57,250  on  the  $300,000 
stake. 

George  Abbott,  who  adapted^he 
play,  is  scheduled  to  direct  the 
production  for  which  he’ll  get  2% 
of  the  gross  and  10%  of  the 
profits  of  all  first  class  companies 
presented  in  the  U.  S.,  Canada  and 
Great  Britain  by  the  partnership 
or  under  lease  arrangemehts  with 
the  partnership,  regardless  of 
whether  or  not  he  directs  any  of 
the  productions'  other  than  .  the 
original, 

Abbott  had.  a  similar  deal  as 
stager  of  the  Brisson-Griffith- 
Prince  productions,  “Pajama 
Game”  and  “Damn  Yankees.”  Coin 
already  expended  by  the  producers 
include  an  $1,500  advance  royalty 
to  Carlotta  Montery  O’Neill,  the 
playwright’s  widow,  and  $7,000  as 
an  advance  to  scenic-costumes  de¬ 
signer  Rouben  Tei>Arutunian. 

Loew’s  Iric.,  which  owns  the 
film  version  of  “Christie”  and 
allied  rights  in  and  to  the  original 
dramatic  play,  has  an  option  to 
acquire  certain  other  rights  in  and 
to  the  new  material  contained  in 
“Girl.”  However,  if  the  picture 
company  doesn’t  want  the  prop¬ 
erty,  it  would  receive  a  percentage 
of  the  proceeds  from  the  sale,  if 
any,  of  the  film  rights  and  allied 
rights. 

Some  of  the  music  and  lyrics 
written  by  Bob  Merrill  for  the 
tuner  are  also  owned  by  Loew's. 
The  musical  numbers  will  be 
staged  by  Bob  Fosse.  Already  set 
for  the  east  are  Gwen  Verdon  as 
Anna,  Thelma  Ritter  as  Martha, 
George  Wallace  as  Matt  and  Cam¬ 
eron  Prud’homme  as  Chris,  Re¬ 
hearsals  are  scheduled  .to  start 
March  1. 


Actors  Get  Thanks 

As  a  goodwill  gesture,  pro¬ 
ducers  Alexander  H.  Cohen 
&  Ralph  Alswang,  and  stager 
Tyrone  Guthrie  have  sent 
printed  thank-you  cards  to  all 
actors  who  auditioned  for  the 
forthcoming  Broadway  pro¬ 
duction  of  Norman  Ginsbury’s 
“The  First  Gentleman,”  in 
which  Walter  Slezak  will  star. 

Besides  mentioning  the 
“time  you  so  graciously  gave,” 
the  cards*  expressed  “every 
gopd  wish  for  the  New  Year.” 


Bells’ and  lame’ 


Continuing  the  steady  rise  in 
Broadway  boxoffice  scales,  two 
more  current  hits  are  readying 
boosts  in  the  top  price.  “Bells  Are 
Ringing,”  at  the  Shubert  Theatre, 
will  up  the  top  from  $7.50  to  $8.05, 
effective  April  1,  “Auntie  Marne,” 
at  the  Broadhurst,  which  now  has 
a  $5.75  weeknights  and  $6.90  Fri¬ 
day,  and  Saturday  nights,  will  have 
a  $6.90  every  night,  effective  next 
fall. 

In  both  cases,  the  increases  will 
not  apply  to  tickets  already  pur¬ 
chased,  and  since  both  shows  have 
large  advance  sales,  the  number 
thus  exempted  is  understood  to  be 
substantial.  Both  productions  had 
heavy  theatre  party  bookings,  but 
mail  orders  are  reportedly  still 
coming  in  at  sufficient  volume  to 
maintain  the  amount  of  the  ad¬ 
vance.  Both  entries  have  been  do¬ 
ing  standee-limit  business. 

“Bells,”  starring  Judy  Holliday, 
is  a  musical  with  book  and  lyrics 
by;  Betty  Comden  and  Adolph 
Green,  with  tunes  by  Jule  Styne. 
It  is  presented  by  the  Theatre 
Guild. 

“Marne,”  starring  Rosalind  Rus¬ 
sell,  is  a  dramatization  by  Jerome 
Lawrence  and  Robert  E.  Lee,  from 
the  Patrick  Dennis  novel  of  the 
same  title.  It  is  presented  by 
Robert  Fryer  &  Lawrence  Carr. 


Roz  Just  Can’t  Handle 
Those  Inaugurations 

Rosalind  Russell  is  having  tough 
luck  with  Presidential  inaugura¬ 
tions*  For  the  second  straight 
time,  she’s  unable  to.  accept  a  per¬ 
sonal  invitation  from  the  White 
Houfce  to  attend  the  pre-inaugura¬ 
tion  reception  and  the  swearing-in 
ceremonies  of  President  Eisen¬ 
hower. 

The  star  has  to  turn  down  this 
year’s  bid  because  her  show, 
“Auntie  Maine,”  is  playing  an  Ac¬ 
tors  Fund  benefit  the  night  of  the 
reception,  Jan.  20,  Four  years  ago 
she  was  forced  .to  nix  a  similar  in¬ 
vite  because  her  show  at  that  time, 
“Wonderful  Town,”  was  playing,  its 
pre-Broadway  tryout  tour. 

As  an  ardent  Republican  who 
worked  for  the  Eisenhower  cam¬ 
paign,  Miss  Russell  received  one 
of.  the  select  bids,  signed  by  the 
President  himself,  on  formal  White 
House  stationery.  *  She’s  had  it 
framed  and  it’s  hanging  in  her 
dressing  room  backstage  at  the 
Broadhurst  Theatre,  N.  Y. 

Ethel  Merman,  star  iif  “Happy 
Hunting,”  at  the  Majestic  Theatre, 
next  door  to  the  Broadhurst,  will 
attend  the  inauguration,  also  at 
White  House  bidding,  and  will  sing 
at  the  reception.  Ironically,  she’s 
not  especially  noted  as  a  Republi-. 
can  supporter. 


BRAZIL  GOV’T  ANGELS 
OFF-B’WAY  DUAL  BILL 

The  Brazilian  government  is  re¬ 
portedly  bankrolling  a  double-bill 
to  be  presented  by  John  Fostini  at 
the  Provincetown  Playhouse,  N,  Y„ 
opening  Jan.  31*  The  plays  are 
by  Brazilian  authors,  and  a  fea¬ 
ture  ot  the  off-Broadway  presenta¬ 
tion  will  be  the  service  of  coffee  in 
the  lobby  during  intermissions. 

The  shows  are  “Enemies  Don’t 
Send  Flowers,”  by  Pedro  Bloch, 
with  a  cast  including  Fostini  and 
Ruth  Gregory,  and  “A  God  Slept 
Here,”  by  Guilherme  Figueiredo, 
with  a  cast  including  Herb  Evers, 
Louise  King,  Shirley  Ballard  and 
Gabriel  Dell. 

Fostini  will  stage  both  pieces. 


‘Journey’ Recoups; 
Nets  16  JO  a  Wk. 

“Long  Day’s  Journey  Into  Night” 
is  in  the  black.  . 

The  Leigh  Connell  -  Theodore 
Mann-Jose  Quintero  offering  of 
Eugene  O’Neill’s  autol  I  ^graphical 
drama  is  figured  to  have  recouped 
the  balanoe  of  its  production, cost 
early  last  week,  its  10th  oh  Broad¬ 
way.  That’s  based  on  a  Dec.  1  ac¬ 
counting,  plus  estimated  profit 
since  then  on  the  sellout  show. 

As  of  the  audit,  the  Fredric 
March-Florence  Eldridge  starrer 
had  $34,878  to  recoup  on  it's  $80,- 
000  investment  at  the  end  of  its 
first  four  weeks  on  Broadway. ,  The 
production  cost  $57,494  to  mount 
and  lost  $98  on  its  out-of-town  try¬ 
out,  bringing  the  total  pre-New 
York  opening  expenses  to  $57,592. 
The  profit  for  three  full  six-per¬ 
formance  weeks  and  the  preem 
five-performance  stanza  on  Broad¬ 
way  was  $22,714. 

The  show’s  operating,  profit  has 
been  averaging  about  $6,500  at  the 
Helen  Hayes  Theatre,  N.  Y. 


‘Paris’  as  Coast  Entry 

Los  Angeles,  Jan.  15. 

Russell  Nype  has  acquired  Coast 
rights  to  Cole  Porter’s  “Paris”  and 
plans  a  Hollywood  stage  produc¬ 
tion  of  the  28-year-old  show  here 
next  fall.  Nype  will  direct  and 
star,  with  Randolph  Hale  probably 
coming  in  as  producer. 

Nype  appeared  in  the  musical  iii 
summer  stock  last  season  with 
Jane  Morgan.  It  was  originally 
presented  in  1928  with  Jack  Buch¬ 
anan  and  Irene.  Bordoni  starred. 

Nype  currently  is  starring  Hale’s 
presentation  of  “Anniversary 
Waltz”  at  the  Ritz  here. 


Book  ‘Loud  Red  Patrick* 
As  Pitt  Stock  Offering 

Pittsburgh,  Jan.  15. 

Pittsburgh  Playhouse  has  leased 
the  stock  rights  to  “Loud  Red  Pat¬ 
rick,”  John  Boruff’s  comedy 
adapted  from  Ruth  McKenney’s 
stories,  ahd  will  open  it  for  a  run 
on  Feb.  16. 

The  show  will  follow  “Love  From 
Judy,”  London  musical,  which  will 
be  getting  its  first  U.S.  .  perfor¬ 
mance  opening  Feb.  2. 


NAME  CAST  AT  SCALE 
FOR ‘TIGER’ ON  COAST 

Hollywood,  Jan.  15. 

Robert  Ryan,  who  took  a  brief 
legit  sojourn  from  pictures  in  1954 
to  appear  in  the  Phoenix  Theatre, 
N.  Y.,  production  of  “Coriolanus” 
for  $80  a  week,  is  doing  a  repeat 
this  season.  This  time/however, 
he’s  sticking  close  to  home  and  at 
a  smaller  salary. 

The  film  actor,  along  with  John 
Ireland,  Marilyn  Erskine,  Ray  Dan- 
ton  and  Margo,  have  been  tagged 
at  a  flat  $50  per  week  for  top  roles 
in  Harold  J.  Kennedy’s  local  pro¬ 
duction  of  “Tiger  at  the  Gates,” 
which  goes  into  the  400-seat  Ivar 
Theatre  here  for  a  limited  two- 
week  run  beginning  Jan.  29.  The 
show  will  break  in  the  preceeding 
week  at  the  Sombrero  Playhouse, 
Phoenix,  Ariz. 

Following  the  “Tiger”  run,  Ryan 
takes  off  Feb.  10  on  a  United  Art¬ 
ists’.  tour  to  plug  his  latest  pic¬ 
ture,  “Men  in  War.” 


New  B.O.  Record 

“My  Fair  Lady,”  grossing 
$72,272  at  the  1,551-seat  Hel- 
linger  Theatre,  set  what  is  be¬ 
lieved  to  be  a  record  Broad¬ 
way  take  the  week  ending  Jan.. 
5.  That  crossed  up  the  advance 
dope  as  reported  in  the  Jan.  9 
Anniversary  issue,  in  which 
“Happy  Hunting”  was  figured 
as  likely  to  top  “Lady”  at  the 
b.o.  As  noted  then,  the  exact 
totals  for  the  New  Year’s  eve 
stanza  were  not  available  at 
press  time. 

‘‘Hunting,”  failing  to  go  clean 
at  the  larger  1,625-seat  Majes¬ 
tic  Theatre,  grossed  $71,651  oh 
the  week.  Both  musicals,  regu¬ 
larly  scaled  to  $8.05,  boosted 
the  New  Year’s  eve  top  to 
$11.50. 


St.  Job  Terrell  Trying  to  Halt 
Sales  of  Camden  Tent  to  Opposition 


Interpretation 

Like  some  of  the  other 
critics  and  a  number  of  first- 
night  patrons,  John  Chapman, 
drama  critic  of  the  N.  Y.  News, 
was ’admittedly  unable  to  un¬ 
derstand  “Clearing  in  the 
Wood  s,”  psych  ©analyti¬ 
cal  drama  by  Arthur  Laurents 
that  premiered  last  Thursday 
night  (101  at  the  Belasco  The¬ 
atre,  N.  Y.  However,  he  made 
at  least  a  stab  at  explanation. 

“I  can  only  guess  that  this  is 
a .  fantasy  with  psychoanalyti¬ 
cal  overtones,”  he  wrote  in 
part.  “There  must  be  hidden 
meanings  in  it  somewhere — 
and  no  doubt  some  of  them 
are  dirty.” 


‘Lady’-Equiiy  Tiff 
To  Arbitration 

The  dispute  between  the  man¬ 
agement  of  “My  Fair  Lady”  and. 
Actors  Equity  over  the  union’s 
refusal  to  okay  a  temporary  alien 
substitute  for  the  musical’s  costar, 
Rex  Harrison,  will  go  before  an 
arbitrator  appointed  by  Mayor 
Robert  F.  Wagner.  The  arbitration 
is  to  take  place  no  later  than  10 
a.m.  next  Friday  (18). 

The  argument  will  cover  the 
specific  issue  of  whether  Equity 
applied  its  alien  rule  properly  in 
nixing  a  request  from  “Lady”  pro¬ 
ducer  Herman  Levin  to  use  Irish 
actor  .  Edward  .  Mulhare  as  sub 
when  Harrison  takes  a  four-week 
vacation,  starting  Feb.  4.  The  arbi¬ 
tration  was  agreed  to  *  by  both 
parties  following  a  meeting  yester¬ 
day  (Tues.)  called  by  Harold  A: 
Felix,  N. .  Y.  City  Commissioner  of 
i 'Labor. 


SEEKING  100G  TO  DO 
‘SALAD  DAYS’ ON  B’WAY 

Ottawa,  Jan.  15. 

A  proposed  Broadway  presenta¬ 
tion  of  the  London  revue,  “Salad 
Days,”  is  being  promoted  by  Toby 
Robins,  a  local  actress  who  pro¬ 
duced  it  for  seven  weeks  in  Tor¬ 
onto  and  a  week  in  Montreal .  last 
fall.  Canadian  Theatre  Tours  is 
helping  raise  the  $100,000  capital¬ 
ization. 

It’s  figured  that  the  intimate 
musical  could  break  even-  on 
Broadway  at  a  weekly  gross  of 
about  $21,000.  Barry  Morse  is  to 
direct. 

Hub  Censor’s  Illness 
Snags  ‘Toreador’  Cuts 

Boston,  Jan.  15. 

“Waltz  of  the  Toreadors,”  star¬ 
ring  Ralph  Richardson,  got  bopped 
by  the  local  censor  in  its  two  week 
run  at  the  Colonial  Theatre,  Dec. 
31-Jan.  12,  but  because  of  latter’s 
illness,  cuts  did  not  go  in  until 
Friday  night  (11)  and  were  made 
for  only  three  performances. 

Thus,  Bostonians  saw  the  uncut 
version  for  all  but  three  perform¬ 
ances.  City  censor  Walter  Milli- 
ken,  ill  with  a  virus,  was  unable  to 
attend  the  show’s  New  Year’s  Eve 
opening,  and’  by  the  time  he  at¬ 
tended  and  sent  in  his  letter  asking 
for  cuts,  much  time  had  elapsed. 

Subs  for  Nancy  Olson 
As  ‘Tunnel*  Femme  Lead 


Philadelphia,  Jan.  15. 

Litigation  looms  over  the  sale 
of  the  Camden  County  Music 
Circus,  founded  last  season,  to  the 
rival  Valley  Forge  Music  Fair  Corp. 

St.  John  Terrell,  owner  of  the 
Lambertvllle' Music  Circus  and  co¬ 
producer  of  the  Camden  shows, 
says  he  will  go  to  court  to  halt  the 
deal.  Attorney  John  Patrick  Walsh, 
of  Philadelphia,  one  of  the  stock¬ 
holders  of  the  Camden  group,  is 
preparing  a  countersuit  to  toss  at 
Terrell.  -  Walsh  will  charge  the 
Lambertvllle  impresario  with  fail¬ 
ing  to  fulfill  promises  he  made  to 
the  South  Jersey  tent. 

Samuel  P.  Orlando,  president 
and  solicitor  for  the  Camden  Music 
Circus,  announced  that  an  agree¬ 
ment  had  been  reached  with  the 
Valley  Forge  promoters  Lee  Guber. 
former  Philly  cafe  operator,  and 
Frank  Ford  and  Shelley  Gross, 
Philadelphia  broadcasters. 

Bad  feeling  between  Terrell  and 
b>s  co-producer,  Mitchell  H.  Cohen, 
Camden  County  District  Attorney, 
had  been  in  Evidence  since  .the 
start  of  last  season.  The  circus 
operates  at  a  site  across  the  river 
ir.  Delaware  Township  leased  for 
10  years  from  the  Camden  County 
Park  Commission.  A  number  of 
South  Jersey  politicos  are  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  project. 

The  Valley  Forge  group  offered 
$100,000  for  the  tent  and  proper¬ 
ties,  a  sum  -which  would  bail  out 
the  backers,  most  of  whom  were 
enlisted  by  Cohen  and  Orlando. 
Despite  the  friction  between  the 
producers,  the  Camden  tent  had 
a  reasonably  successful  initial 
season.  For  this  reason  Terrell  is 
challenging  the.  action  of  the  boarcl 
in  turning  it  over  to  the  opposition 
outfit  in  suburban  Philly. 

Guber,  Ford  and  Gross  will  ask 
their  backers  at  Valley  Forge,  as 
well  as  the  people  that  put  up  the 
money  for  a  second  Music  Fair,  in- 
Westbury,  Long  Island,  to  raise 
55135,000  to  finance  their  third  tent. 
They  anticipate  no  difficulty  as 
most  were  enthusiastic  over  the 
deal.  Ford  said. 

When  the  Valley  Forge  offer  was 
first  made,  Terrell,  who  was  pre¬ 
sent  at  the  board  meeting,  offered 
a  similar  sum  ($100,000).  He  later 
withdrew  this  bid  in  favor  of  tak¬ 
ing  legal  action. 

Strictly  Vintage  Actors 
For  ‘You  Can’t  Take  It’ 
Due  at  0ver-60  Center 

You’ve  got  to  be  over  60  years 
old  to  act.  in  an  upcoming  produc¬ 
tion  of  “You  Can’t  Take  It  With 
You.”  That’s  the  only  require¬ 
ment  of  the  William  I.  Sirovich 
Day  Center,  which  has  scheduled 
the  comedy  for  presentation  in 
New  York  next  May. 

The  Center,  located  on  lower 
Second  Avenue,  Was  formed  in  1949 
for  the  purpose  of  giving  people 
over  60  something  to  do  with  their 
time.  Various  activities  including 
music  instruction,  dramatics,  jour¬ 
nalism,  etc.,  are  available  at  the 
Center,  which  now  has  over  850 
members,  with  an  average  daily 
attendance  of  250. 

The  presentation  of  a  play  is  an 
annual  event,  with  the  vehicle  usu¬ 
ally  put  on  for  three  nights.  Past 
productions  include  “Uncle  Harry” 
and  “Silver  Whistle.”  Various  the¬ 
atres  are  used,  but  the  Center 
hopes  to  obtain  a  vacant  Broadway 
house  for  its  forthcoming  offering. 
An  admission  price  of  50c  is 
charged. 

Scenery  for  the  productions  is 
made  by  the  Center  members,  who 
range  in  age'  from  60-96,  with  72 
the  average. 


New  Haven,  Jan,  15. 

Theatre  Guild  salvaged  an  ap¬ 
proximate  $10,000  on  two  SRO 
performances  of  “Tunnel  of  Love” 
at  Shubert  last.  Saturday  (12),  when 
understudy  Barbara  Foley  stepped 
into  the  cast  on  short  notice  to  sub 
for  femme  lead  Nancy  Olson. 

Following  the  Friday  night  (11) 
performance,  Miss  Olson  suffered 
a  fall  at  a  restaurant.  Subsequent 
x-ray  showed  no  fracture,  but  a 
sprained  ankle  necessitated  treat¬ 
ment.  The  actress  was  confined  to 
her  hotel  room  to  assure  her  fit¬ 
ness  for  the  Boston  opening  of  the 
show  last  night  (Mon.).  Her  hus¬ 
band,  librettist-lyricist  Alan  Jay 
I  Lerner,  was  with  her  during  the 
(“Tunnel”  breakin  engagement  here. 


SAY  ANNA  WIMAN  HAS 
‘BED’ FOR  LONDON,  N.Y. 

Ottawa,  Jan.  15. 

“Every  Bed  Is  Narrow,”  Mary 
Jukes  comedy  tried  out  recently  at 
the  Crest  Theatre,  Toronto,  has  re¬ 
portedly  been  optioned  by  Anna 
Deere  Wiman  for  production  in 
'London  this  spring  and,  if  success¬ 
ful  there,  on  Broadway  later. 

The  author  is  a  staffer  of  the 
Toronto  Globe  &  Mail,  and  her 
play  was  staged  by  the  sheet’s 
drama  critic,  Herbert  Whittaker. 
Miss  Wiman,  a  daughter  of  the  late 
producer  Dwight  Deere  Wiman, 
has  presented  a  number  of  shows 
in  Lohdon  and  New  York. 
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Shews  on  Broadway 


A  Clearing  in  tke  Woods 

Roger  L.  Stevens  ft  Oliver  Smith 

duction  o£  drams  in  two  acts,  by  Ar _ 

J  ^nrents.  Stars  Kim  Stanley,  Onslow 
Stevens;  features  Joan  Loring,  Lin  Mc¬ 
Carthy,  Pernell  Roberts,  Anne  Pearson, 
Rooeci  tuip,  Barbara  Myers.  Staged  by 
Joseph  Anthony;  scenery,  Oliver  Smith; 
costumes,  Lucinda  Ballard;-  lighting.  Pet¬ 
tier;  .music,  Laurence  Rosenthal.  At  Belas- 
co  Theatre,  N.  Y.»  Jan.  10,  J57;$5.75  top 
($7.50)  opening). 

Virginia  . Kim  Stanley 

Nora  . ..Anne  Pearson 

Jigee  . . . Barbara  Myers 

Barney  . . . . Onslow  Stevens 

Ginna  .  Joan  Loring 

George  . Pernell  Roberts 

Pete  . ..Robert  Culp 

Hazclmae  . Sybil  White 

The  Boy  . Tom  Hatcher 

Andy  . Lin  McCarthy 


Having  been  on  am  increasingly 
Freudian  kick  in  recent  years, 
Broadway  has  finally  gone  all  out 
Smith.  But  it’s  a  can’t-miss  box- 
choanalytical  case  history.  But  psy¬ 
chiatry  is  still  a  pretty  special  field,, 
despite  all  the  talk  about  it,  so  “A 
Clearing  in  the  Woods”  is  much  too 
esoteric  for  general  popularity.  It’s 
also  a  dim  prospect  for  films  or  tv. 

Not  that  the  Arthur  Laurents 
drama  is  a  bad  play.  As  a  psycho¬ 
logical  study*  and  even  as  theatre, 
it’s  quite  interesting.  But  it’s  just 
tqo  special  for  Broadway,  although 
it  might  have  been  a  provocative 
and  perhaps  a  successful  venture 
off-Broadway. 

As  dramatic  material,  straight 
psychiatry  s  still  an  utterly  baf¬ 
fling  mystery  to  the  general  public, 
and  in  some  cases  even  the  mere 
mention  of  it  seems  enough  to 
raise  people’s  blood  pressure.  But 
more  than  that,  any  case  of  analy¬ 
sis,  like  anyone’s  dream,  is  apt  to 
be  a  major  interest  only  to  the  sub¬ 
ject  himself.  *  A  few  others  who 
have  been  through  the  subcon¬ 
scious-probing  mill  may  be  clini¬ 
cally  interested,  but  the  uninitiated 
are  likely  to  be  monumentally 
•bored. 

Add  to  that  the  fact  that  the 
heroine  of  -‘Clearing”  is  so  emo¬ 
tionally  disturbed  that  she’s  on  the 
verge  of  suicide  and  that  her  mis- 
eries-of-the-subconscious  are  vir¬ 
tually  all  that  the  audience  is  given 
to  know  about  her,  That  makes  her 
one  of  the  least  prepossessing  pro¬ 
tagonists  of  the  season  and  clinches 
this  Laurents  opus  as  a  business 
repellent. 

The  play  is  presented  almost  en¬ 
tirely  in  terms  of  psychiatric  sym¬ 
bols  and  although  it  resembles  fan¬ 
tasy,  it  is  actually  realistic,  since 
everything  that  occurs  onstage  has 
actually  happened  before,  and  is 
recreated  in  the  heroine’s  mind. 
That  is  even  specified  at  one  point 
in  the  dialog,  as  the  heroine  is  un¬ 
able  to  dispel  the  three  alter-egos 
representing  her  at  different  ages, 
because  she  cannot  dismiss  them 
from  her  mind. 

The  title  refers,  of  course,  to  the 
psychological,  clarity  and  self-ac- 
ceptance  the  heroine  finally 
achieves,  after  groping  her  way 
agonizingly  through  the  woods  of 
emotional  confusion.  Having  es¬ 
tablished  her  inner  identity  and 
learned  to  recognize  and  live  with 
her  problems,  she  is  at  last  capable 
of  love  and  can  forgive  her  father 
and  the  others  who  have  caused 
her  pain. 

Significantly,  no  specific  time  or 
place  is  indicated  in  the  program 
or  s  even  in  the  dialog,  the  action 
shifting  back  and  forth  in  the  past 
(ocfcasionally  representing  several 
different  times  at  once),  as  well  as 
between  the  conscious  and  subcon¬ 
scious.  At  least  one  of  the  char¬ 
acters  represents  several  different 
men  in  the  heroine’s  life.  Also, 
Oliver  Smith’s  eloquently  impres¬ 
sionistic  setting  of  a  sort  of  sym¬ 
bolic  summerhouse  and  a  misty 
woods  is  a  brilliant  representation 
of  imperfectly  remembered  im¬ 
pressions., 

Kim  Stanley  gives  an  uncannily 
vivid  sensitive  and  genuinely  touch¬ 
ing  performance  as  the  tortured 
heroine  and  there  is  a  knowing,  con¬ 
vincing  portrayal  by  Onslow  Ste¬ 
vens  as  the  inadequate  father  who 
couldn’t  give  his  daughter  the  love 
she  sought  or  find  the  affection 
that  ,he  needed  from  her. 

Also  Joan  Loring,  Anne  Pearson 
and  Barbara  Myers  are  expressive 
as  the  respective  younger  alter- 
egos,  as  are  Lin  McCarthy,  Robert 
Culp.  Pernell  Roberts  and  Tom 
Hatcher  as  the  men  in  her  life,  and 
Sybil  White  as  a  timid  teenage 
friend. 

Lucinda  Ballard  has  provided  at¬ 
tractive  costumes,  Abe  Feder  has 
designed  appropriate  lighting  and 
Laurence  Rosenthal  had  Composed 
mood-creative  musical  accompani¬ 
ments,  If  it  could  find  a  public, 
“Clearing”  might  be  an  important 
play,  and  it’s  beautifully  produced 
by  Roger  L.  Stevens  and  Oliver 
a  play  that’s  a  straight  psy- 
office  flop.  Hobe. 


Small  War  an  Murray 
Hill 

Playwright*  Co.  projection  of  comedy 
in  two 'acts,  by  Robert  E.  Sherwood.  Stars 
Jan  Sterling.  Leo  Genn;  features  Daniel 
Massey,  Francis  .Compton,  Stefan  Schna¬ 
bel,.  Nicholas  Joy,  Patricia  Bosworth, 
Joseph  Holland,  Staged  by  Garsoiv  Kanin; 
scenery,  Boris  Aronson;  costumes,  Irene 
Sharaff;  'assistant  director.  Kip  Good.  At 
Ethel  Barrymore  Theatre,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  3, 
'57;  $5,75  top  weeknlghts,  $6.90  Friday- 
Saturday  nights  ($8.05  opening). 

Lt.  Beckenham  .  Daniel  Massey 

Maj. .Clove  . -Nicholas  Joy 

Orderly  . ....  Peter  Foy 

Sentry  * . . . Bin  Becker 

■Sam  Pieters  ...........  Harry  ►Sheppard 

Geni  Howe  -  Leo  Genn 

His  Batman  . William  Strange 

Hessian  . Michael  Lewis 

Gen.  Von  Donop  .......  Stefan  Schnabel 

Robert  Murray  ..........  Joseph  Holland 

Mary  Murray  . .  Jan  Sterling 

pt.  Dupont  ..........  Nicholas  Probst 

— l*y  . JoheUer  Allen' 

Susan  Lindley  . . .  Patricia  Bosworth 

Sgt.  Galway  . . Elliott  Sullivan 

Corp.  Mullet  .........  Allen  Stevenson 

Amelle  . Vinnette  Carroll 

Samuel  Judah  ........  Francis  Compton 

Mrs.  Torpen  . .  Sally  Walker 

Abigail  Torpen  . Susan  Oliver 

John  . George  Francis 

Cora  - T. ..... .  Sharon  Porter 

Sildiers . Warner  LeRoy,  Leo  Bloom 

Girl  . Jan  Jarrett  j 

Boy  .  Marc  Sullivan 


William  McDermott,  drama  cri¬ 
tic  for  tlm  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer, 
is  in  New  York  this  week  to  o.o. 
the  Broadway  shows.  , '  . 


Robert  E.  Sherwood's  last  years 
as  a  writer  were  apparently  frus¬ 
trating.  One  of,  the  greats  of  the 
American  theatre,  he  had  won 
three  Pulitzer  Prizes  for  plays  and 
a  fourth  ,  for  a  literary  work,  but 
he  seemed  to  have  lost  his  touch. 
His  experiences  in  television  were 
also  ill-fated. 

It  is  doubly  sad,  therefore,  that 
his  final  work,  produced  post¬ 
humously  by  the  Playwrights  Co., 
should  be  a.  failure.  “Small 
War  on  Murray  Hill”  is  a 
disappointing  play,  with  only  a  re¬ 
mote  chance  of  boxoffice  success. 
There  may  be  a  film  in  it,  how¬ 
ever,  if  basic  revisions  are  made, 
and  it  offers  possibilities  for  tele¬ 
vision. 

The  show  has  been  handsomely 
produced,  and  Garson  Kanin  has 
staged  it  with  flexible  pace  and 
tone.  Moreover,  it  is  generally  welt 
acted,  with  stunningly  decorative 
and  playable  scenery  by  Boris 
Aronson  and  agreeably  bright  .cos¬ 
tumes  by  Irene  Sharaff..  But  as 
the  title  suggests,  the  play  itself 
lacks  substance. 

►Significantly,  the  sponsors  of 
“Small  War”  thought  it  necessary 
to  have  a  program  note  by  Play¬ 
wrights  Co.  attorney  John  F. 
Wharton  explaining  the  yarn — in 
effect,  trying  to  cop  a  plea.  The 
theme,  this  sets  forth,  is  simply 
that  “the  motivations  of  most  men 
and  women,  in  both  peace  and  war, 
are  extremely  complicated,  often 
misunderstood  by  the  people  them¬ 
selves,  and  quite  different  from 
the  reasons  given  after  the  event 
by  these  same  people.” 

To  dramatize  this  truism,  the 
author  went  to  local  history,  tak¬ 
ing  an  authentic  incident  in  the 
British  capture  of  Manhattan 
Island.  “Small  War”  takes  ap¬ 
parently  slight  fictional  liberties 
with  the  account  of  hdw  the  Brit¬ 
ish  commander,  Lord  Howe,  hav¬ 
ing  routed  the  Continental  army 
in  the  Battle  of  Long  Island,  was 
diverted  from  pressing  his  advan¬ 
tage  and  destroying  the  scattered 
rebel  forces. 

According  to  the  play,  the  spir¬ 
ited,  patriotic  wife  of  a  Tory  mer¬ 
chant  beguiled  the  General  into 
remaining  as  a  guest  in  her  man¬ 
sion  on  what  is  now  Murray.  Hill 
while  the  Yankees  escaped  and  re¬ 
grouped  under  Washington’s  com¬ 
mand.  It’s  made  clear  that  in  thus 
giving  her  all  for  her  country, 
milady  was  hardly  torturing  her¬ 
self. 

Especially  for  New  Yorkers, 
there  is  probably  keen  interest  in 
the  yarn,  which  is  Iocaled  just  a 
few  blocks  away  in  the  midtown 
area.  (It  seems  fair  to  question, 
under  the  circumstances,  however, 
how  much  anyone  would  care  if 
the  scene  were,  let’s  say,  Wies¬ 
baden  and  the  war  one  of  the 
Scuffles  between  European  prin¬ 
cipalities.)  In  any  case,  it  takes  an 
uncomfortable  lot  of  talk  to  get 
through  the  evening  and,  there’s 
no  dodging  it,  the  talk  lacks  the 
drive  and  incisiveness  of  Sherwood 
at  his  peak. 

Moreover,  it’s  unfortunate  that 
the  most  important  and  possibly 
most  attractive  character,  the 
highly  civilized  and  charming  Gen. 
Howe,  should  almost  deliberately 
have  a  hand  in  his  own  undoing 
and  ultimate  ruin  for  a  reason  so 
frivolous.  He  is  an  imposing  and 
captivating  man,  and  his  downfall 
for  so  unworthy  a  cause  is  unsatis¬ 
fying  theatrically,  however  grati¬ 
fying  it  may  be  patriotically. 

Leo  Genn,  as  Howe,  gives  an 
un^ssliming,  but  commanding  and 
engaging  performance,  and  Jan 
Sterling  is  properly  vivacious  and 
winning  as  the  seductive  Mary 
Murray,  although  her  playing  is 
perhaps  limited  in  dimension  and 
doesn’t  suggest  any  subtle  com¬ 
plexities  of  motivation. 

In  the  large  supporting  company 
there  are  plausible  portrayals  by 
Daniel  t  Massey,  son  of  .Raymond 


Massey;  as  a  naive,  eager  young 
British  officer;  Nicholas  Joy  as  a 
war-weary  aide:  Stefan  Schnabel 
as  a  bombastic  but  practical  Prus¬ 
sian  general;  Patricia  Bosworth  as 
a  Yankee  ingenue  not  too  patriotic 
to  fall  for  a  Redcoat  swain;  Joseph 
Holland  as  the  '  profit-conscious 
Tory  whose  wife’s  loyalties  to 
country  prove  stronger  than  mari¬ 
tal  devotion,  and  .Francis  Compton 
as  a  frdsty  banker  whose  Colonial 
ardor  has  counting  house  inspira¬ 
tion. 

Aronson’s  scenery  includes  _ 
fairly  simple  insert  of  the  British 
headquarters  on  Long  Island  and 
then  the  handsome  Murray  Hiil 
mansion  interior-  with  a  back¬ 
ground  panorama  of  Manhattan 
fields,:  the  East  River  and  the  Hud¬ 
son  and  Palisades.  Miss  Sharaff’s 
costuming  makes  vivid  use  of  the 
goldbralded  redcoat  uniforms,  and 
the  servant  garb  and  most  of  the 
women’s  dresses  are  effective,  but 
Miss  Sterling’s  first-act  gown 
seems  too  extreme  for  forenoon 
wear.  Hobe. 

(Closed  last  Saturday  night  (12) 
after  12  performances.} 


Peer  Gynt  Ballet 

(Stadttheatre,  Basle) 

Basle,.  Jan.  8. 

Following  last  season’s  outstand¬ 
ingly  successful  revival  of  “Swan 
Lake”  which  racked  up  over  50 
SRO  performances,  this  is  Stadt- 
theatre’s  second  full-length  ballet 
venture.  Due  to  its  more  experi¬ 
mental  nature, .  however,  it  seems 
less  assured  of  a  stout  b.o.  click. 
Henrik  Ibsen’s  dramatic  fantasy, 
with  the  familiar  music  by  Edvard 
Grieg,  has  never  been  performed 
as  a  ballet  in  Europe  before.  Al¬ 
though  its  theme,  a  sort  of  fairy¬ 
tale  with  philosophical  undertones, 
seems  far  from  tailor-made  for 
this  medium,  ballet  master  Wazlaw 
Orlikowsky  has  given  it  the  full 
treatment,  choreographically  'and 
with;  plenty  of  showmanship.  As 
presented  here,  it  emerges  as  a 
highly  spectacular  ballet  panto¬ 
mime,  ranging  from  artistic  -dance 
of  the  highest  order  to  near-musi- 
comedy.  Light  effects  by  Josef 
Frei  are  particularly  stunning,  and 
a  wide  variety  of  costumes  by 
Sopherl  Schfoeck  are,  in  general,' 
treat  to  the  eye. 

Soloists  are  top-grade.  Dietmar 
Christensen  in  the  title  part  is  an 
ideal  choice  for  this  “Nordic  Faust” 
and  excels  both  in  dance  and  ac¬ 
robatics.  The  women  in  his  life 
are  convincingly  portrayed  by 
ballerinas  H  e  1  g  a  Sommerkamp 
(Solveig),  Helga  Heinrich  (In¬ 
grid),  Gisela  Deege  (The  Green 
One)  and  Anneliese  Goetz  (Anitra), 
with  the  former  three  especially 
impressive  dance-wise.  Musical  di¬ 
rection  by  Silvio  Varviso  is,  impec¬ 
cable,  and  Leo  Bothas’  sets  for  the 
three  acts  (id  scenes)  achieve  spec¬ 
tacular  effects  with  relatively  sim¬ 
ple  means.  Mezo. 


$179,307 


auntie  mame 

(As  of  Dec.  1,  1956) 

^  .  ,  ,  (5th  Week) 

Original  investment  (including  $29,307  overcall)  . . , 

Production  cost  . . . . . 

Profit,  five  week  tryout . _  #  15 153 

Total  cost  to  open  on  B’way  , . .  171*810 

Operating  profit,  first  five  weeks  on  B’way  »►>►.►,.«•.,  23*871 

Film  income  to  dalte  . . . . 72000 

Unrecouped  costs  to  date  . . . 

Balance  available . . . 103A68 

.  _  Weekly  Operating  Budget 

Theatre  share . . .  .  309k 

Cast  payroll  (approx.)  (exclusive  of  10%’.  of ’  the  gross’  to 

star  Rosalind  Russell)  . , . . . . .  %  4  ogo 

Company  &  general  manager  .....  .  . . .  [ .  ’  *  *  ‘  '  .  459 

(Includes  $100  to  managerial  associate  Jack  Small) 

Pressagent  . . . . . . 

Stage  managers  1 !  1*. !  ’  ‘  - 1 . * 

Crew: . ” 

Wardrobe  &  dresser ... .......... ;  [*,  !,«!»!*  ***  ’* 

Musician  I* 

Theatre  stagehands  (approx.) 

Extra  boxoffice  personnel  . . ^  ,  •  4U3 

Royalties  . . ♦ . .  .. .  .12%,  plus  $60 

Departments  expenses  . . ....ranged  from  $134  to  $1,011 

^mvPI***  .  . . . . * . ►ranged  from  $185  to  $643 

Auditing  . . . . .  100 

Offioe  charge  .  . . . . . . .  250 

Rentals  (approx.)  . . . . . . . . . . [  322 

Gross  necessary  to  break  even  (approx.)  29  000 

(Note:  The  film  rights,  to  the  Robert  Fryer-Lawrence  Carr  pro*, 
duetion,  which  opened  last  Oct.  31  at  tbeBroad  hurst 'Theatre,  N.Y.. 
^enSircl5a?ed  hy  garner  Bros,  -fe  *  ^reproduction  deal  for 
$200,000  minimum,  plus  bonus  payments  on  profitable  operating 
weeks  to  a  ceiling  of  $500,000.  The  $72,000  listed  aboVe  reflects  the 
production  s*  share  of  the  down  payment, > 
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Woman  Is  My  Ufa 

Dallas,  Jan.  8. 

Ramsey  Burch  production  of  comedy  in 
three  acts  (five  scenes),  by  Don  Liljen- 
quist.  Features  Ailsa  Dawson,  Harry 
Bergman.  Staged  by  Burch;  technical  di¬ 
rection,  James  Pringle;  costumes,  Sarah 
Cabell  Massey.  At  Theatre  '37,  Dallas, 
.tan.  8,  '57:  $3  top. 

Ruel  Latourchet  .  John  O'Leary 

Emily  Wendrldge  .  Ailsa  Dawson 

Lehi  Hardlman  .  Edwin  Whitner 

John  Rocky  Park  ......  Harry  Bergman 

Sarah  Hardlman  . . .  Ruth  Amos 


Vienna  Choir  Boys 

Those  hardy  perennials  of  the 
longhair  circuits,  the  Vienna  Choir  I 
Boys,  returned  to  Town  Hall  Friday 
(28)  for  one  of  their  programs  that 
have  been  their  trademark  for 
more  than  a  generation.  These 
scintillating  moppets  have  endeared 
themselves  tcTtne  American  public 
that  eats  up  corn  with  relish,  if 
not  to  the  more  serious-minded 
musical  addicts. 

Dating  to  1498,  Schubert  -and 
Haydn  were  members  in  their 
time.  Sol  Hurok  signed  them  for 
their  first  -  hegira  .  to  the  States 
back,,  in  the  early  Thirties,  and, 
except  for  the  war  years,  they’ve 
been  coming  ever  since,  always  to 
good  business.  The  eurrerit  route 
keeps  them  here  until  April  4. 
Guarantees  ranging  from  $1,250  to" 
81,750  depending  on  capacity  of 
the  halls  booked,  insure  results. 

Well-trained,  an  excellent  en¬ 
semble,  particularly  when  one  con¬ 
siders  the  constantly-changing  per¬ 
sonnel,  an  evening  of  so  much 
shrill  piping  gets  a  bit  monotonous, 
but  there  is  no  gainsaying  the  fact 
that  this  troupe  has  its  own  enthu¬ 
siastic  following  of  sizable  propor¬ 
tions.  In  addition  to  an  extensive 
repertoire  of  religious  and  secular 
music,  .  adolescent  orioles  always 
have  included  a  short  opera  or 
operetta,  in  which  the  boys  take 
female  parts  as  well  as  the  male 
and  are  suitably  garbed.  It  may 
not  be  great  art,  but  it  has  its  oft- 
demonstrated  appeal  to  the  musi¬ 
cally  unsophisticated.  No  doubt 
they  will  continue  to  tour  for  the 
mutual  profit  of  Hurok  and  local 
entrepreneurs  for  some  years  to 
come.  Wien. . 


Film  director  Mitchell  Lcisen 
will  debut  as  a  Broadway  stager 
later  this  season  on  the  scheduled 
H.  Clay  BIsney-Jeff  Jones  produc¬ 
tion  of  “The  Gay  Felons,”  a  new 
comedy  by  Joseph  Carole. 


Don  Liljenquist’s  new  .comedy 
comes  off  surprisingly  ,  well  and 
should  pull  a  hefty  b.o.  in  its  three 
weeks  at  Margo  Jones  Theatre  ’57- 
In  fact,  from  audience  response  at 
the  opening,  this  three-acter  rates 
larger  boards,  Is  good  fodder  for  a 
film.  There’s  already-  talk  of  aug¬ 
menting  it  into  a  musical. 

Setting  is  Salt  Lake  City  of  1872. 
While  the  author  is  from  a  Mormon 
family,  he's’  used  the  religiose 
theme  only  slightly.  Male  lead 
speaks  often  of  Brigham  Young 
and  another  male  character  has 
(-three  wives  and  18  children.  But 
it’s  the  relish  with  which  the  small 
cast  dispenses  the  sparkling  dialog 
that  keeps  the  laughs  rolling  and 
makes  “Woman”  a  winner. 

A  40-year-old  bachelor  (a  teacher 
whose  philosophy  leans  toward 
Schopenhauer  and  who  reads  Aris¬ 
totle)  is  persuaded  in  the  first  act 
by  a  cunning  femme  matchmaker 
to  wed  a  looker  of  20, ,  dying  of 
pneumonia,  only  for  her  eteragl 
reward.  He’s  away  for  49  days 
after  the  hitching,  thinking  she's 
dead.  He  returns  to  find  her  alive, 
in  a  wedding  dress  and  chasing 
him  unashamedly  through  two 
acts.  -  *  I 

Ailsa  Dawson  is  properly  cun- 1 
ning  and  wily  as  the  young  wife. 
As  the  philosophizing  teacher, 
Harry  Bergman  is  believably  aloof 
and  ignores  a  double  bed  until  the 
final  scene.  Ruth  Amos,  with  a 
few  good  lines,  makes  the  most,  of 
her.  chucklesdme  role  as  one  of 
her  husband’s  three*  wives. 

Edwin  Whitner,  in  a  serious  role, 
still  gets  laughs  as  the  Mormon 
father  of  18  and  more  due  soon. 
A  foster  son*  is  convincingly  and 
sympathetically  portrayed  by  John 
O’Leary. 

Burch’s  direction  is  excellent; 
his  cast  moves  swiftly  to  benefit 
the  arena  audience,  and  is  abetted 
by  slick  lighting  tricks  to  utilize 
the  solo  set  by  James  Pringle,  em¬ 
bracing  a  parlor  and  kitchen. 
Sarah  Cabell  Massey’s  colorful 
costumes  nicely  befit  the  period 
piece.  Bark. 


Mary  Cray  to  Europe 


Mary  Gray  planed  last  week  to 
Europe-  for  a  series  of  opera  and 
recital  dates  prior  to  appearing  as 
guest  soloist  for  the  opening  con¬ 
cert  of  Arthur  Fiedler’s  summer 
pop  series  at  the  Civic  Auditorium, 
San  Fr.nciseo.  She  recently  re¬ 
turned  east  after  singing  a  Christ¬ 
mas  Eve  concert  in  Frisco’s  Union 
Square,  aired  by  CBS-TV. 

The  soprano  will  make  her  Ber¬ 
lin  debut  this  spring  in  the  role  of 
Konstanza  in  Mozart’s  “Marriage 
in  the  Seraglio.” 


Legit  producer  John  Huntington 
is  in  Memorial  Hospital,  N.Y.,  for 
minor  surgery.  , 


Turvey  • 

Toronto,  Jan.  11. 

■New  Flay  Society  productlon-of  com¬ 
edy  in  three  sets  (23  scenes),  b?  Donald 
Hamm,  adapted  from  the  novel  by  Earle 
Blmey.  Stars  Douglas^  Rain;  features 
Larry  Mann.  Drew  .  Thompson,  Cecil 
Llndor,  Ron  . Hartmann.  Staged  by  Robert 
Christie;  settings,  Richard  Knowles;  light¬ 
ing.  Lyle  Alton;  costumes.  Alan  Ander¬ 
son;  sound  effects,  Fred  Tudor.  At  Ave- 
nue.Thcatre,  Toronto.  Jan.  11,  '37;  $3  top. 

Pvt.  Tuntey  .  Douglas  Rain 

George  Camille  . . . . . .  Larry  Mann 

Lt.  Sanderson  . . .  Drew .  Thompson 

Pvt.  Feosyaen . Hugh  Webster 

Prosecutor  Officer  .  Larry  Solway 

Lt.  McGilftcuddy  .  Fred  Diehl 

Medical  Officer  . .  Cecil  Linder 

Chaplain  Ron  Hartmann 

Sgt.  Wilcox . . . Hugh  Watson 

Capt.  Montague  . .  Alfred  Scopp 

Peggy.  -  . Florence  Lougheed 

ATmy.  Nurse  . Nancy  West 

WAC  Corporal - - - -  Ronwyn  McLennan 

Daphne . ; . Isobel  Smith 

This  is  A  rollicking,  ribald  farc^ 
about  infantry  life  ip  World  War- 
II,  based  on  the  novel  of  th?  same 
title  by  Earle  Bimey,  English  pro¬ 
fessor  at  the  U.  of  British  Colum¬ 
bia.  It  ha§  been  dramatized  by  ac-  ' 
tor  Donald  Harron,  currently  in 
the  cast  of  “Separate  Tables”  on 
Broadway,  which  should  facilitate 
matters  for  any  New  York  manage¬ 
ments  interested  in  seeing  the 
script,  , 

“Turvey,”  named  for  itt.  leading 
character,  apparently  has  at  least 
spiritual  kinship  with  Phil  Silvers’ 
Sgt.  Bilko  television  series  as  well  - 
as  the  novel  and  Broadway -.play, 
“No  Time  for  Sergeants,”  and  sev¬ 
eral  generations  of  service  farces. 

It  deals  with  a  blissfully  dimwit 
sad.  sack  whose  clumsiness  and  ir¬ 
repressible  good  nature  habitually 
frustrate  his  superiors. 

The  hero’s  misadventures  in¬ 
clude  induction  into  the  army,  a 
•barracks  scene  notable  for  its  car¬ 
icatured  types,  a  comedy  court 
martial,  the  trans-Atlantic  crossing 
aboard  a  troopship,  leave  in  Lon¬ 
don,  transfer  to  a  Highland- regi¬ 
ment,  and  an  uproarious  hospital 
ward  scene  toward  the  finale.  It 
is  consistently  rowdy  and  tradi¬ 
tionally  profane. 

“Turvey”  is  a  personal  triumph 
for  Douglas  Rain  as  the  well-mean¬ 
ing  little  guy  continually  in  trou¬ 
ble.  Fine  .contrasting  work  is  also 
done  by  Drew  Thompson  as  a  Lieu¬ 
tenant  with  a  controlled  hangover, 
Ron  Hartmann  as  a  young  padre 
trying  to  be  one  of  the  boys,  Cecil 
Linder  as  the  handsome  medical 
officer,  Fred  Diehl  as  a  Highland 
buddy  and  Larry  Mann  as  a  wound¬ 
ed  French-Canadlan. 

The  femmes  in  this  male-domi¬ 
nant  cast  have  little  to  do,  but  Flo¬ 
rence  Lougheed  is  properly  pen¬ 
sive  as  the  English  girl  Turvey 
marries  and  NanOy  West  is  acidu-  - 
lous  as  the  ward  nurse.  Robert 
Christie’s  direction  is  swift-paced 
and  the  sets  by  Richard  Kno'wles 
incorporate  a  three-level  stage, 
with  ramps,  for  fast  scene  changes, 
McStay.  ' 

The  legit  adaptation  Of  the 
“Nighttown”  segment  from  James 
Joyce's  “Ulysses”  has  been  com¬ 
pleted  under  the  supervision  of 
Padraic  Colum,  according  to  Oliver 
M.  Sayler,  who  will  co-produce  the 
property,  with  Marjorie  Barkentin. 
Ballet  and  music  will  be  utilized  in 
the  production,  with  George  An- 
thell  providing  the  latter. 
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The  River  Line 

Lucille  Lertel,  Sanford  Friedman  & 
Henry  Boettcher  production  of  drama  in 
three  acts,  hy  Charles  Morgan.  Stars 
Beatrice  Straight,  Peter  Cookson,  Gene 
Lyons.  Staged  hy  Stuart  Vaughan;  set¬ 
tings,  Wolfgang  Roth;  costumes,  Ruth 
Morley,  At  Carnegie  Hall  Playhouse,  N.Y., 
Jan,  2.  '37;  $3.75  top.  ,  . 

Cast:  Gene  Lyons.  Peter  Cookson,  Bea¬ 
trice  Straight,  Hilda  Vaughn,  Sada 
Thompson,  Michael  Evans,  Tom  Martin, 
Reuben  Singer. 


The  wedding  of  violent  theatre 
with  drama,  of- ideas  has  always 
been  difficult,  and  it's  this  snag 
that  bedevils  Charles  Morgan’s 
"The  River  J,ihe."  A  writer  of 
acuity  and  instinct^  Morgan  faces 
up  manfully  to  the  paradox  con¬ 
fronting  intellectual  man  in  a 
world  increasingly,  dedicated  to 
violence. 

As  he’s  of  the  egghead  variety 
himself,  it  isn't  surprising  that 
most  of  Morgan’s  searching  drama 
is  cerebral  stuff,  and  only  a  minor 
portion  melodrama.  What  may  be 
surprising  is  that  the  latter  makes 
sharper  theatre,  as  the  thinker 
might  be  expected  to  be  more  se¬ 
cure  in  intellectual  realm; 

It’s  quickly  established  that  the 
"river  line’’  was  an  escape  route 
across  France  during  WW  II,  that 
the  host  and  hostess  in  an  English 
country  house  some  years  later 
were  respectively  an  escaping  offi¬ 
cer  and  a  French  girl  who  had  op¬ 
erated  a  station  on  the  line.  Then 
there’s  the  American  guest  who 
had  -been  there  when  they  had 
killed  another  escapee  believing 
him  German,  and  said  American 
now  loves  a  girl  who  doesn’t  know 
just  how  her  brother  died  In  the 
war. 

From  there  on  a  novice  play¬ 
wright  could  work  it  out,  but  not 
with  the  engaging  loquacity  of 
Morgan,  nor  with  his  steadfast  con¬ 
cern  for  the  conscience  of  man. 
Nor  probably  ,  would  the  second  act 
in  a  French  granary,  July  1943, 
have,  the  grim  tension  of  doom,  yet 
with  scarcely  an  unpleasant  word 
spoken.  Nor  would  the  murder 
have  its  spare  precision. 

But  Morgan  is  debating  "peace¬ 
ful  quietism”  vs.  violence,  and  he 
won't  be  put  off  no  matter  how 
effective  a  second  act  he  may  write, 
so  the  balance  of  the  play  works 
itself  out  in  the  genteel  leisure  of 
the  English  countryside.  And.  the 
answers  are  found  (unsatisfactorily 
for  theatrical  purposes)  in  a  mysti¬ 
cal  limbo. 

The  cast  is  sound  and  Stuart 
Vaughan’s  staging  has  faced  up  to 
the  conflict  between  the  serene 
and  the  brusque.  Beatrice  Straight 
and  Peter  Cookson  are  forthrightly 
clear  a$  the  married  couple.  Gene 
Lyons  is  simply  honest  as  the 
young  American,  and  Sada  Thomp¬ 
son  plays  the  girl  he  loves  (and 
whose  brother  was  killed)  with 
tranquil  poise. 

Morgan’s.cerebration  would  make 
unpromising  film  fare,  although  if 
the  wrong  people  got  hold  of  that 
mellow  second  act.  they’d  have  a 
ball.  ,And  it’s  another  instance  of 
the  perils  of  transatlantic  trans¬ 
plantation,  the  play  having’ fared 
well  in  Edinburgh  and  London^ 
Geor. 


Capacity  for  Wings 

Mark  Production*  (Bahbett*  Beatty  4c 
Michael  Scott)  presentation  of  comedy  in 
three  acts,  by  M.  C.  Kuner.  Staged  by 
Robert  Merrlman;  setting,  William 
Thomas:  costumes,  Bernard  Joy.  At  Royal 
Playhouse,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  13,  '57;  admission 
by  contribution. 

Oast:  Patricia  Falkenhain.  Patricia 
Moore,  Lorrie  Bentley,  William  Braraley, 
Ernest  Walker,  William  Griffis,  Russell 
Gold,  Eugene  Van  Hekle.  Wendell- Bent¬ 
ley.  Babs  Beatty,  Irvin  Freedman,  Wyman 
Kane,  Joe  Alfaga,  Jack  Melanos,  Woody 
Parker. 


Charming,  delightful  and  gay 
are  proper  adjectives  for  M.  C. 
Kuner’s  new  comedy  at  the  Royal 
Playhouse.  ..  Behind  the  rather 
formidable  title,  "Capacity  For 
Wings,”  there’s  a  frothy  spoof  of 
some  aspects  of  mid-20tlv  century 
International  politics.  By  garbing 
the  actors  Grecianly,  naming  them 
Alcestis,-  Admetus,  et  al,  and  intro*, 
ducing  the  politics  of  sex,  Miss 
Kuner  (the  M.’s  for  Mildred)  has 
been  able  to  deprive  some  con¬ 
temporaneities  of  their  grimness 
and  even  make  them  look  rather 
silly. 

It’s,  as  simple  as  this.  A  regiment¬ 
ed;  Sparta  has  raised  neighboring 
Thessaly’s  prince.  When  he  re¬ 
turns  home  to  groom  for  his  fa¬ 
ther’s  throne,  he’s  ready  to  make 
bis  native  land  a  Spartan  satel¬ 
lite.  The  slyly  tender  wisdom  of 
his  mother,  the  nobility  of  his  fa¬ 
ther,  together  with  a  pretty  girl, 
beguile  him  back  to  more  human 
and  democratic  understanding. 

Miss  Kuner  clearly  Isn’t  striving 
for  profound  overtones.  She’s 
much  more  interested  in  setting  up 
amusing  situations,  such  as  a  bored 
Death  being  induced  by  a  hand¬ 
some  woman  into  delaying  his 
trump,  or  a  fanatically  dedicated 
young  man  beginning  to  yield  to 
Spring  in  bis  blood. 

But  more  satisfactorily.  Miss 


Kuner  has  a  pleasant  way  with  a 
wry  line.  She  can  sugarcoat  a 
serious  comment  so  that  smiling 
acquiescence  arrives  before  the 
payoff.  It’s  a  neat  trick,  and  as 
long  as  the  authoress  is  up  to  it 
her  play’s  couple  of  hours  lip  by 
speedily.  Wisely  she  minimizes 
plot,  wisely  because  she  isn’t  at 
her  most  adroit  when,  she  recalls 
that  the  rulebook  says  a  play 
should  move  somewhere. 

In  the  paint-peeling,  dusty- 
chandeliered,  faded  elegance  of 
the  Royal  Playhouse  (reputed  to 
once  have  been  an  assembly  hall 
for  Albanians,  of  all  things),  Rob¬ 
ert  Merriman  has  staged  with  deft 
jocularity.  *  A  possibly  limited 
budget  has  restrained  William 
Thomas  from  doing  much  about 
sets,  although  Bernard  Joy  has 
provided  gaily  provocative  cos¬ 
tumes. 

Patricia  Falkenhain  gets  right  at 
the  risibilities  as  the  Queen  who 
sacrifices  her  life  (almost)  to  save 
Thessaly,  her  husband  and  her  son. 
A  handsomely  authoritative  ac¬ 
tress,  the  .stage  is,  tfers  whenever 
shte  wants  it.  Among  some  good 
support,  Woody  Parker  i?  painedly 
languorous  as  Death,  Russell  Gold 
is  a  smooth,  deep-voiced,  sturdy- 
legged  Apollo,  Wyman  Kane  is 
erectly  persuasive  Sparta’s  dicta¬ 
torial  ambassador,  and  Patricia 
Moore,  and  Lorrie  Bentley  are 
pretty  young  things  who  help 
bring  Thessaly’s  heir-apparent 
home  to  roost. 

Miss  Kuner,  who  teaches-  English 
at  Hunter  College,  and  play  writing 
at  the  New  School,  has  won  three 
dramatist  awards  prior  to  this  first 
professional  production.  When 
she  eschews  the  academic,  which  is 
when  she’s  exploiting  her  wit,  she’s 
apparently  a  refreshing  writer  to 
have  around  in  a  serious  day  and 
age.  Geor. 


°  Twelfth  Night 

Donald  H.  Goldman  presentation  of  the 
Shakespearewiights  revival  of  comedy  in 
Ahree  acts)  by  WiUiam  Shakespeare. 
Staged  by  Philip  Lawrence;  choreography, 
Wayne  Lamb.  At  264  West  87th  St.,  N.  Y., 
Jan.  4,  '57;  $3.85  top. 

Cast:  Gene  Rupert Charles  Forsythe, 
Michael  Ebert,  Milton  Jacobson,  Leonard 
Mulhern.  Will  Klump,  Robert  Cass.  Philip 
Lawrence,  Joseph  Ruskiii,  Roger  Starr, 
Grace  Chapman,  Lydia  Bruce,  Alene 
Hatch. 


Anybody  with  fixed  notions j 
about  “Twelfth  Night”  should  stay 
away  from  the  Shakespearwrights 
revival.  Anybody  looking  for  Wm.’s  I 
comely  lyricism  shouldn’t  go  any¬ 
where  near  the  vaulted  theatre  at 
264  West  87  St.  Anybody  wanting  i 
a  roisterous  evening  of  thumping  | 
comedy  can  safely  hustle  right 
over.  . 

For  several  years  the  Shakes- 
pearewrights  have  been  making 
the  town  increasingly  Bard-of- 
Avon  conscious.  In  this  season's 
new  and  smaller  quarters  they've 
already  wrapped  up  an  energetic 
“Hamlet”  and  they’re  now  tossing 
in  a  revival  of  their -original  re¬ 
vival  of  "Twelfth  Night,”  while 
getting  ready  for  "Julius  Caesar.” 
In  fact,  "Caesar’s”  due  four,  weeks 
hence  if  "Twelfth  Night’s”  had  its 
fling,  which  doesn’t  look  very 
likely. 

The  hallmark  of  the  Shakes- 
pearewrights  is  vigor.  What  they 
lack  in  finesse  they  compensate  for 
in  lusty  attack.  Not  that  there  ] 
aren't  some  good  readers  of  a  I 
noble  line  in  “Twelfth  Night,” 
there  just  aren't  many.  But  there’s 
nearly  a  cast-ful  capable  of  bounc¬ 
ing  mummery.  ! 

Joseph  Ruskin's  dour  and 
h-r-rumphing  Malvolio  is  strong  on 
both  counts,  as  is  Philip  Lawr¬ 
ence’s  puckered  and  quivering  Sir 
Andrew  Aguecheek,  looking  for  all  | 
the  world  like  a  prototypic  Don 
Quixote.  Michael  Ebert  makes 
flesh  and  blood  of  the  sea  captain 
Antonio,  declaiming  with  excellent 
authority,  and  Roger  Starr,  as  the 
down,  sings  the  lays  clearly. 

A  Shakespearewright  from  way 
back,  Alene  Hatch  is  quite  at  home 
as  the  gentlewoman.  As  must  be, 
Lydia  Bruce  is  a  radiant  Olivia, 
needing  only  experience  with  a 
Shakespearean  line  to  make  her 
comfortable.  And  as  Viola,  who 
must  spend  the  evening  dissem¬ 
bling  as  a  man,  Grace  Chapman 
has  affable  charm,  although  she  is 
not  quite  mistress  of  such  poetry 
as  "Make  me  a  willow  cabin  at 
your  gate.” 

For  some  time  the  Shakespeare- 
wrights  have  given  Robert  Cass  the 
awesome  task  of  tackling  Wm.’s 
clowns.  He  has  raced  industriously 
through  several  such  parts  and  it’s 
nice  to  find  he’s  at  last  catching 
up  with  the  comedy,  his  Sir  Toby 
Belch  (surprisingly  agile  for  so 
portly  a  man)  profiting  from  its  un¬ 
inhibited  bounce. 

No,  it  isn?t  the  poetry.  It’s  Sir 
Andrew  tearfully  trying  to  hold  up 
his  sword,  Malvolio’s  sardonic 
sneer  and  involuntarily  precipitate 
exit  through.,  a  trap  door.  Sir 
Toby’s  bawdy  frustration  at  Mal¬ 
volio’s  preening,  a  woebegone  Mai- 
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volio  tpying  with  it  flower,  in  his 
solitary  cell.  It’s  the  clowning, 
that’s-  all. 

The  Shakespearewrights  have 
just  become  first  recipient  of  the 
new  Brandeis  University  Creative 
Arts  Award,  in  Theatre.  A  grant  of 
$1,500  will  be  presented  in  early 
February  to  producer  Donald  H. 
Goldman  by  a  “jury”  including, 
among  others.  Louis  Kronenberger, 
Lillian  Heilman,  William  Inge  and 
Robert  Whitehead.  Geor. 


The  Shadow  Years 

Open  Stage  production  of  drama  in 
three  acts,  by  Kenneth-  Sylvia.  Staged  by 
Alan  M.  Krassner;  settings,  Jesse  Beers;  - 
costumes,  Mutfel  Stein.  At  Open  Stage, 
N.  Y„.  Jan.  12;  '57;  admission  by  con- ' 
tribution. 

Cast:  Joe  Steward,  ..Mamie  Jones,  Ruth 
Maynard,  Charles  Meier,  G6ne  Crow,  J. 
David  Bowen,  Rochelle  Olsheuer,  Justin 
Rogers,  Ann  Sudek,  Charles  B.  Wilson, 
Joanna  Brown,  Ed  Moore,  Lee  Stern, 
Larry  Lowell,  Lillian  Prince,- Charles  "Dc 
May,  Jan  Gernaat,  Clyde  Gorday. 


Mary  Todd  Lincoln  is  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  Kenneth  Sylvia’s  new  play, 
“The  Shadow  Years.”  Subjecting 
to  kaleidoscopic  review  20  years  of 
her  life,  1862-1881,  Sylvia  draws 
the  conclusion  that  the  often-mis¬ 
understood  wife  of  the  great  eman¬ 
cipator  was  sadly  and  strangely 
haunted,  but  hot  a  proper  object 
for  the  vilification  and  scorn  often 
heaped  upon  her. 

Open  Stage  (the  name  of  the 
producing  unit,  as  well  as  the  thea¬ 
tre)  is  giving  Sylvia’s  character 
study  a  quietly  authoritative  per¬ 
formance.  Exploiting  the  diminu¬ 
tive  three-sided  -theatre'  for  its 
intimacy,,  the  three  acts,  14  scenes, 
unfold  without  fanfare,  one  scene 
following  another  almost  as  simply 
as  turning  a  page.  But  the  cumula¬ 
tive  effect  of  Mrs.  Lincoln’s  in¬ 
creasing  emotional  and  mental  dis¬ 
turbance  is  anxiously  moving. 

The  first  act  is  during  the  war 
years,  climaxing  in  a  few  moments 
of  off-stage  recording  of  the  tragic 
events  at  Ford’s  Theatre.  The  play 
then  moves  on  to  the  public’s  in¬ 
creasing  awareness,  and  resentment 
of  the  widow’s  irrational  spending 
sprees,  and  debate  over .  her  pen¬ 
sion,  The  harrowing  denouement 
is  the  scene  in  which  Robert  Lin¬ 
coln  must  commit  his  mother  to 
mental  .care. 

It  might  seem  that  this  would  be 
doleful  theatre,  but  Sjflvia-  has  kept 
his  play  intensely  alive  through 
careful  character  drawing.  And  it’s 
to  director  Alan  M.  Krassner’s 
credit  that  has  has  induced  sim¬ 
plicity  and  credibility  from  a 
mostly  very  young  company. 

The  two  chief  roles,  those  of 
Mrs.  Lincoln  and  Robert,  are  very 
well  handled.  Ruth  Maynard  looks 
like  the  portraits  of  Mfs.  Lincoln, 
seems  like  Mrs.  Lincoln  ought  to 
(from  average  preconceived  no¬ 
tions),  and  with  mute  .gesture  and 
expressive  eyes  makes  the  woman’s 
deterioration  pathetic.  . 

As  Robert,  J.  David  Bowen  suc¬ 
cessfully  conveys  the  son’s  alter¬ 
nating  anxiety  and  shame.  Mamie 
Jones,  as  a  family  retainer,  Joanna 
Brown,  as  Robert’s  fiancee,  and  Ed 
Moore  as  a  family  friend,  also  are 
strengths  among  the  extensive 
company. 

Admission  at  Open  Stage  is  by 
contribution,  the  “suggested” 
weekend  donation,  being  $2.  - 

Geor. 


The  Climate  of  Eden 

Equity  Library  Theatre  revival  of  com¬ 
edy  in  three  acts  by  Moss  Hart,  based  on 
Edgar  Mittclholzer's  novel  "Shadows 
Move  Among  Them,"  Staged  by  Jed 

Horner;  settings,  Alice  Hatchell;  lighting, 
John  Coolidge;  costumes,  Frank  Brady; 
choreography,  Stuart  Hodes.  At  Lenox 
Hill  Playhouse,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  9,  '57;  admis¬ 
sion,  by  contribution.  . 

Cast:  David  Winters*  .  Sarah  Hardy, 
Alfred  Hinckley,  Winifred  Heidt.  Emily 
McLaughlin,  Tom  Brannum,  Mark  Lenard, 
Chuck  Gordone,  Lynn  Hamilton,  Bush 
Hunter,  Bernie  Hamilton,  Hugh  Hurd, 
Bunny  Abbott,  Muriel  Austin,  Rupert 
Crosse,  Sadie  Feddoes,  Barbara  Gilliam. 
Minnie  Gilliam,  Anabela  Holt,  WiUanna 
Johnson.  Sandra  MacDonald,  Melvin 
Miner,  Phillis  Moore.  Chuck  Morgan. 
Thula  Qntiz,-  Marguerite  Paris,  Richard 

Reid,  Elayne  Shipman,  Edward  Small, 

Jimmy  Swan,  Cherokee  Thornton,  -  Matt 

Turney,  Vicky  Vargas,  Josephine  Woods. 


Crowding  his  stage  with  a  dozen 
more  people  than  Moss  Hart  found 
necessary  when  "The  Climate  of 
Eden”  was  originally  produced  on 
Broadway  in  late  1952,  stager  Jed 
Horner  has  done  his  best  to  make 
the  Equity  Library  Theatre  revival 
memorable.  Platform  is  piled  on 
platform,  detail  becomes  prolifera¬ 
tion,  energy  pushes  toward  the 
atomic,  and  haste  makes  waste. 

There  are  so  many  good,  inten¬ 
tions  in  ELT's  attempt  at  "Eden” 
that  it’s  a  shame  to  have  to  use 
the  discouraging  epitaph,  "They 
meant  well.”-  Horner  clearly  has 
talent,  but  in  pushing  to  the  limit, 
he  has  short-circuited  around  many 
of  the  play’s  strangely  sensitive 
values.  Too,  he  has  moved  his  ac¬ 
tors  around  at  a  clip  that  would  be 
killing  in  the  jungle  where  the 
play  is  set.  However  important 
stage  dynamics  may  be,  there  must 
still  be  a  relation  to  reality. 

Mark  Lenard.  as  the  paranoiac 
Englishman  who  has  fled  to  the 
tropics,  occasionally  mops  his  brow 
from  heat,  moves  with  equatorial 
lassitude,  and  unobtrusively  por- 
(Continued.  on  page  70) 


Slows  Out  of  Town 


The  Tunnel  of  Love 

New  Haven,  Jan,  9. 

Theatre  Guild  production  of  comedy  in 
three  act*  (five  acenes)  by  Joseph  Fields 
and  Peter  D*  Vries,  based  on  the  latter’s 
novel.  Stars  Tom  Ewell;  features  Nancy 
Olson,  Darren  McGavln,  Elisabeth  Fraser, 
Sylvia  Daneel,'  Elizabeth  Wilson.  Staged 
by  Fields;  scenery  and  lighting,  Ralph 
Alswang;  costumes.  Marie  McCarthy, 
Larry  Aldrich,  Virginia  Volland;  produc¬ 
tion  associate,  Philip  Langner.  At  Shubert 
Theatre,  Jan.  9,  '57;  $4-59  top. 

Augie  Poole  . .  Tom  Ewell 

Isolde  Poole  .  Nancy  Olson 

Dick  Pepper  .  Darren  McGavln 

Alice  Pepper  r. ...... .  Elisabeth  Fraser 

Estelle  Novlck  .  Sylvia  Daneel 

Miss  McCracken  .  Elizabeth  Wilson 


“Tuimel  of  Love”  has  what  it 
takes  to  crash  the  hit  column,  with 
enough  left  over  (running  time  at 
premiere  was  30  minutes  over¬ 
board)  for  a  couple  of  lusty  old- 
time  vaude  skits.  A  Broadway  sea¬ 
son  that  has  rung  the  bell  only 
sparingly  to  date  is  due  for  a  loud 
.clang  when  this  bit  of  merrymak¬ 
ing  reaches  town.  Also,  there’s 
fodder  here  for  a  very  funny 'film. 
With  a  small  cast,  single  set  pro¬ 
duction,  the  sponsors  should  mop 


ble  “head”  of  the  family  has  its 
share  or  headaches. 

Carmen  Mathews  is  a  good  foil 
as  his  wife,  also  registering  strong¬ 
ly  as  an  understanding  mother  of 
high-spirited  daughters  in  the 
throes  of  young  love.  Audrey 
Christie  and  George  Mathews  are 
good  for  laughs  on  every  appear¬ 
ance  as  sharp  tongued,  flamboyant 
Americans  on  the  loose. 

The  daughters  are  attractively 
portrayed  by  Sandra  Church  and 
Anri  Flood,  handling  emotional 
scenes  in  top  fashion.  Tom  Carlin 
as.^a  sensitive  art  student  smitten 
by  the  younger  daughter,  Rene 
Paul  as  an  aristocratic  Frenchman 
and  Denise  Dorin  in  a  brief  appear¬ 
ance  as  a  baffled  maid  round  out 
the  skillful  cast. 

Producer  Shepard  Traube  has 
directed  with  a  deft  comedy  touch. 
The  three  settings  by  John  Robert 
Lloyd  are  In  excellent  taste  and 
Helene  Pons’  costumes  are  striking 
and  colorful.  Klcp. 


It  takes  skilled  acting  and  stag¬ 
ing  to  confront  an  audience  suc¬ 
cessfully  with  some  of  the  rtfaterial 
in  this  opus  and  still  keep  it  within 
the  bounds  of  reasoriably  clean  fun. 
But  they  do  it,  hilariously  at  times, 
thanks  to  the  droll  thesping  of 
Tom  Ewell  and  the  efforts  of  a  tal¬ 
ented  troupe;  plus  smart  writing 
and  directing. 

As  in  “Seven.  Year  Itch,”  the  star 
is  the  solid  family  man  whose  sin¬ 
gle  trip  down  the  primrose  path 
engenders  rib-tickling  situations — 
with  lines  to  match.  This  time, 
he’s  a  tenant  of  a  Westport  con¬ 
verted  barn  while  battling  for  rec¬ 
ognition's  a  creator  of  illustrated 
humor. 

The;  fact  that  his  marriage  lacks 
progeny  is  a  fly  in  his  ointment, 
especially  as  his  best  neighborhood 
friend  is  a  devotee  of  .  the  cheaper- 
by-the-dozen  cult,  to  say  nothing 
of  being  a  past,  master  at  two-tim¬ 
ing  his  spouse.  Events  that  involve 
proof  of  the  illustrator’s  manhood, 
including  an  episode  of  adopting 
his  own  out-of-wedlock  offspring 
from  a  baby  home  provide  laughs. 

Play  is  tailor-made  for  EwelL 
His  expressive  features  get  a  stiff 
workout  as  story  hops  from  comic 
opera  sequences  to  sober  sectors 
with  marital  happiness  hanging  in 
the  balance.  Nancy  Olson  .scores 
nicely,  both  physically  and  thespi- 
cally  as  Ewell’s  wife. 

Darren  McGavin,  succeeding 
Scott  McKay,  gives  a  sturdy  ac¬ 
count  of  himself  as  a  perenially- 
on-the-prowl  neighbor,  and  Elisa¬ 
beth  Fraser  is  excellent  as  his  per- 
ennially-pregnant  spouse.  Sylvia 
Daneel  does  a  sillr-smooth  inter¬ 
pretation  of  a  beaut  researching 
material  for  a  sex  thesis.  Elizabeth 
Wilson’s  version  of  an  adoption  in¬ 
vestigator  is  a  competent  contribu¬ 
tion. 

Co-adaptor  Joseph  Fields’  brisk 
staging  leaves  few  gaps,  and  alter¬ 
nates  laughs  and  sympathetic  mo¬ 
ments  adroitly.  A  brief  flashback 
technic  gets  the  show  off  to  a  novel 
start,  picking  up  the  thread,  again 
near  the  finale.  Ralph  Alswang’s 
scenery  is  a  pleasing  eye-filler, 
with  the  converted  cowstall  set  and 
a  colorful  wardrobe  lineup  combin¬ 
ing  for  good'feffect.  Bone. 


Holiday  for  Lovers 

Wilmington,  Jan.  10. 

Shepard  Traube  production  of  comedy 
in  three  acts '  (five  scene*),  hy  Ronald 
Alexander.  Stars  Don  Ameche.  Staged  by 
Traube;  scenery  and  lighting.  John  Rob- 
,  ert  Lloyd;  costumes,  Helene  Pons.  At 
^Playhouse,  Wilmington,  Jan.  10,  '57;  $4.80 

Mary  Dean .  Carmen  Mathews 

Robert  Dean  . i .  Don  Ameche 

,  Betsy  Dean  .  Sandra  Church 

‘Connie  McDougal . .  Audrey  Christie 

Joe  McDougal .  George  Mathews 

Maid  . . . .  Denise  Dorin 

Margaret  Dean  . . .  Ann  Flood 

Paul  Gattalin  .  Tom  Carlin 

Henri  Berchpt  .  Bene  Paul 


A  funny  show.  That  sums  up  the 
new  comedy  by  Ronald  Alexander. 
It  should  have  little  trouble  mak¬ 
ing  the  grade  on  Broadway.  Also 
it’s  a  good  bet  for  Hollywood,  since 
there  are  plenty  of  visual  oppor¬ 
tunities  in  the  story  of  an  Ameri¬ 
can  family  on  a  European  jaunt. 
Not  forgetting  that  the  complica¬ 
tions  encountered  by  the  family 
enroute  have,  a  universal  appeal. 

The  slim  plot  Is  on  the  romantic 
'side,  Involving  the  couple’s  two 
attractive  daughters,  and  there’s  a 
liberal  sprinkling  of  sentiment. 
But  it's  the  snappy  dialog  that  keep 
the  shov*  moving.  Alexander  has 
concentrated  on  witty  repartee  and 
humorous  situations  and  they  pay 
off  in  laughs,  although  the  Show 
still  has  many  rough  edges  to  be 
ironed  out  and  a  general  tightening 
is  in  order  before  “Holiday  for 
Lovers”  gets  to  the  main  stem.  , 

A  cast  of  expert  farceurs  han¬ 
dles  the  amusing  lines  in  fine  style. 
Don  Ameche  is  excellent  as  a  suc¬ 
cessful  businessman  who  finds  that 
maintaining  Ills  position  as  ostensi¬ 


Wniting  for  Godot 

Boston,  Jan.  10. 

Michael  Myerberg  revival  of  comedy- 
drama  in  two  acts,  by  Samuel  Beckett. 
Staged  by  Herbert  Barghof.  Feature* 
Earle  Hyman,  Rex  Ingram,  Mantan  More¬ 
land,  Geoffrey  Holder.  Scenery,  Louis 
Kennel;  costumes,  Stanley  Simmons.  At 
Shubert  Theatre,  Boston,  Jan.  10,  '57; 
$3  top. 

Gogo  . . .  Mantan  Moreland 

Did!  .  Earle  Hyman 

Lucky  .  Geoffrey  Holder 

Pozzo  .  Rex  Ingram 

Boy  .  Bert  Chamberlain 


This  new  presentation  of  Samuel 
Beckett’s  controversial  effort,  with 
an  all-Negro  cast,  leaves  the  audi¬ 
ence  baffled  and  still  waiting  as 
the  curtain  goes  down.  “Waiting 
for  Godot”  is  another  manifesta¬ 
tion  of  the  do-it-yourself  kick,  with 
the  audience  having  to  figure  out 
all  the  answers  for  itself. 

The  show  is  not  likely  to  put 
lines  in  front  of  theatres.  The  idea 
seems  to  be  to  whip  up  tempests 
in  teapots  among  the  egghead  set, 
bally  it  as  new  art  form  arid  get 
theatregoers  to  see  it  more  than 
once  on  the  premise  it  develops 
more  meaning  each  time  seen. 
However,  the  play,  that’s  what  it 
is,  has  to  be  interpreted  by  each 
viewer,  and  each  to  liis  own 
analyst.  The  most  sensible  thing 
about  this  show  is  that  the  nut  is 
under  $12,000. 

This  is  the  play,  successful  in 
London,  which  Michael  Myerberg 
presented  on  Broadway  last  sea¬ 
son  with  a  cast  including  Bert 
Lahr,  E.  G.  Marshall  and  Kurt 
Kasznar.  It’s  still  a  whatsis  talk- 
fest  on  a  bleak  stage  with  set.  of 
rocks,  bare  tree  and  mountain  in 
the  distance. 

The  principals  are  two  bums,  and 
the  other  characters  are  a  cruel, 
bombastic  master, .  his  scarcely- 
human  slave  and  a  young  emissary 
of  the  illusive  Godot.  It’s  a  great 
surrealist  piece  for  those  who  flip 
over  symbols.  Everything  in  it  is 
symbolic  or  can  be  interpreted  as 
being  symbolic  of  something  else. 

Mantan  Moreland,  as  Gogo,  uses 
his  bag  of  tricks  to  nice  effect, 
mugging,  sight  gagging,  shuffling 
and  throwing  in  abortive  dance 
bits.  His  part  has  the  most  cre¬ 
dence  as  he  is  either  hungry,  tired, 
sleepy,  happy,  quarrelsome  or  de¬ 
pressed.  He  Is  the  foil  for  the 
other  bum,  played  In  distinguished 
fashion  by  Earle  Hyman. 

Rex  Ingram  is  standout  as  the 
slave  driver  and  man  of  affairs. 
Geoffrey  Holder  is  made  to  order 
for  the  part  of  the  lackey  on  the 
rope  who  bursts  forth  into  a  mum- 
bo- jumbo  speech  and  weird  jerky 
dance  after  goading.  Bert  Cham¬ 
berlain  is  good  as  the  boy  who 
brings  the  messages  from  Godot. 

The  single  setting  designed  by 
Louis  Kennel  is  symbolic  too,  as 
are  the  costumes  by  Stanley  Sim¬ 
mons.  Herbert  Berghof  has  pre¬ 
sumably  staged  the  piece  expertly. 
Myerberg  calls  the  Beckett  piece 
"a  modem  classic.”  Who’s  to. dis¬ 
pute  him?  Guy. 


SCHEDULED  N  Y.  OPENINGS 

(Theatres  indicated  if  set) 

Waiting  for  Godot,  Barrymore  (1-21). 
Hidden  Rtyer,  Playhouse  (1-23). 

Potting  Shed,  Bijou  (1-29). 

Eugenia,  Ambassador  (1-30).  . 
Renaud-Barrault  Co.,  Wint.  Gard.  (1-30). 
Visit  Small  Planet,  Booth  (2-6). 

Tunnel  of  Love,  Royale  (2-13). 

Holiday  for  Lovers,  Longacre  (2-14). 
Hole  in  Head,  Plymouth  (2-28). 

Zlegfeld  Follies,  Wint.  Gard  (2-28). 

Sin  of  Pat  Muldoon  (3-13). 

Malden  Voyage,  Barrymore  (3-14). 
Strategy  of  Murder  (3-15). 

Orpheus  Descending  (3-21). 

Good  As  Gold  (3-21). 

Foolin'  Ourselves  (4-1). 

Hunter's  Moon  (4-3). 

First  Gentleman  (4-11). 

Shinbone  Alley  (4-17). 

Moon  for  Misbegotten,  Bijou  (4-3Q). 
New  Girl  In  Town,  46th  St.  (5-8). 


OFF-BROADWAY 

Measure  for  Measure,  Phoenix  (1-22). 
Good  King  .Charles',  Downtown  (1-24). 
Double-Bill,  Provincetown  (1-31), 

Mrs.  Patterson,  Davenport  (3-25).  « 

Julius  Caesar,  St.  Ignatius  (2-19). 
Taming  Of  the  Shrew,  Phoenix  (2-20). 
Duchess  ef  Malfl,  Phoenix  (3-19). 
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Talent  Frozen  Out  of  ‘Ice’ 


Continued  from  pace  1  55 


with  conniving  boxoffice  men  and 
managers,  as  well  as  a  few  theatre 
operators  and  producers.  But  those 
whose  creative  contribution  makes 
the  entire  show  possible,  the  auth¬ 
ors,  composers,  lyricists,  directors 
and  stars,  nearly  all  of  them  on 
percentage,  are  excluded  from  any 
share  in  the  premium  revenue. 

The  inequality  and  sheer  idiocy 
of  such  a  situation  was'  illustrated 
several  years  ago  during  the  height 
of  the  ticket  demand  for  “South 
Pacific.”  Bichard  Rodgers,  com¬ 
poser  and  co-producer  pf  the  mu¬ 
sical,  revealed  at  the  time  that  he 
anid  Oscar  HammearStein  2d,  his 
collaborator-partner,  had  specu¬ 
lated  about  the  amount  of  scalping 
on  the  show. 

On  the  basis  of  $7,000  as  the 
face  value  of  the  seats  for  a  night’s 
performance,  they  estimated  that 
the  sum  actually  paid  by  the  pub¬ 
lic  might  have  beer  about  $25,000. 
That  was  frankly  just  a  guess, 
Bodgers  pointed  out,  as  neither  he 
nor  Hammerstein  had  any  way  of 
knowing  the  facts. 

The  point  was,  of  course,  that 
whereas  only  $7,000  went  to  the 
Show  and  the  theatre,  $18,000 
went  into  illegal  hands.  In  other 
words,  $7,000  went  to  pay  the  thea¬ 
tre  share  (including  house  payroll, 
taxes,  Interest,  etc.)  and  the  show’s 
end  (including  payroll,  royalties, 
advertising,  repayment  of  the  in¬ 
vestment,  profits  to  the  backers, 
etc.). 

On  the  other  hand,  the  estimated 
$18,000  illegal  extra  paid  by  the 
public  went  to  'shadowy  elements 
who  made  no  vital  contribution 
whatever.  Who  shared  in  this  huge 
payoif  was  not  clearly  known,  and 
never  is — even  by  the  various  par¬ 
ticipants.  But  they  had  no  legiti¬ 
mate  payrolls  or  expenses,  per¬ 
formed  no  legitimate  or  legal  serv¬ 
ice  and  probably  didn’t  even  pay 
taxes  on  the  coin. 


As  a  striking  example  of  how 
the  existing  price  system  works  in 
actual  practice,  take  the  case  of 
the  top  current  boxoffice  smash, 
“My  Fair  Lady.”  The  official,  face- 
price  of  an  orchestra  seat  is  .  $8.05 
(including  tax).  But  the  real  value, 
in  terms  of  supply .  and  demand, 
is  several  times  that,  so  the  pub¬ 
lic  is  reportedly  paying  up  to  $100 
a  pair  for  seats,  the  rate  varying 
according  to  location,  number  of 
seats  in  the  order,  advance  notice 
and  other  factors.  ' 

Because  of  the  custom  of  setting 
a  price  at  only  a  fraction  of  the 
actual  value,  the  management  is 
in  effect  forcing  a  major  portion 
of  the  revenue  into  the  black  mar¬ 
ket.  That  is  clearly  unfair  to 
everyone  legitimately  involved  in 
the  show,  and  also  to  the  theatre¬ 
going  public,  besides  being  ineffi¬ 
cient  and  illegal. 

The  simple  remedy,  which  no 
one  has  ever  had  the  daring  to  at¬ 
tempt,  would  be  to  set  the  box- 
office  price  of  all  seats  according 
to  actual  value — that  is,  on  what 
the  public  would  be  willing  to  pay. 
Thus,  “My  Fair  Lady”  would  have 
the  highest  scale  on  Broadway, 
since  it's  still  the  top-demand 
show,  and  its  seats  would  be  scaled 
according  to  location,  night  of  the 
week,  etc.  Other  shows  would,  be 
price-scaled  on  a  similar  system. 

There  would  presumably  be 
clamorous  criticism  if  the  scale 
for  “My  Fair  Lady”  were  revised 
to,  say,  $25  for  front-center  or¬ 
chestra  locations  for  weekend 
nights  and  $20  week  nights,  with 
side  locations  and  rear  rows  grad¬ 
uated  down  to  perhaps  $5  for  the 
rear-side  corners  and  all  upstairs 
seats  at  varying  scale  according  to 
demand.  But  the  uproar  would 
probably  be  relatively  brief  if  the 
system  proved  satisfactory. 

Such  supply-and-demand  prices 
shouldn’t  increase  the  actual 
amount  paid  by  the  public,  which 
already  forks  out  whatever  the 
black  market  traffic  will  bear.  It 
presumably  would  not  decvease  the 
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cost  to  the*  public,  however,  since 
the  boxoffice  price  would  be  deter¬ 
mined  by  the  demand. 

The. 1  supply-and-demand  *  ^etup, 
might  greatly  reduce  the  legit’ 
ticket  black  "market,  since  anyone 
anxious  to  get  choice  locations  for 
a  top  hit  could  go  directly  to  the 
boxoffice  or,  for  such  Conveniences 
as  ordering  by  phone  paying  by 
monthly  account,  through  repu¬ 
table  brokers.  It  would  hardly 
eliminate  the  black  market  entire¬ 
ly,  however,  since  there  would  pre¬ 
sumably  always  be  a  few  last-min¬ 
ute  situations  where  the  demand 
was  desperate  and  the  price  not  a 
consideration. 

A  realistic  price  scale  would,  of 
course,  greatly  increase  the  boxof- 
flee  gross  for  smash  shows.  That’s 
as  it  should  be.  since  the  added 
coin  would  be  shared  by  the  thea¬ 
tre,  management,  authors,  per¬ 
formers  and  all  the  other  elements 
contributing  to  the  show.  As.  it 
is  now,  the  public  pays  the  same 
total  amount;  but  a  huge  portion 
of  the  coin  is  siphoned  off  by 
racketeers  who  contribute  nothing 
to  the  show,  and  don’t,  even  pay 
taxes. 

The  increased  revenue  for  hit 
shows  would  presumably  mean 
boosts  for  all  employees  jnvolved, 
not  just  the  talent  on  percentage. 
Thus,  some  of  the  extra  coin  might 
go  to  straight-salary  actors,  and  a 
sizable  raise  would  obviously  be 
due  boxoffice  personnel. 

Under  the  existing  setup,  the 
regular  salary  for  boxoffice  treas¬ 
urers,  as  required  by  union  scale, 
is  SI  15  per  week,  while  the  rate  for 
assistants  is  $95  a  week.  That  ap¬ 
plies  only  when  a  theatre  is  lighted 
— at  other  times,  the  .b.o.  man  gets 
no  payment  at  all.  The  effect  of 
paying  this  marginal  livelihood  is 
that  the  b.o.  employee  has  virtual¬ 
ly  no  recourse  but  to  make  a  clean¬ 
up  on  ice  whenever  he  has  a  hit, 
in  order  to  carry  h|m  over  the  low- 
grossing  of  dark  weeks. 

With  prices  determined  by  actual 
supply-and-demand  value,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  popularity  of  the  show,  i 
performance  of  the  week  or  seat  I 
location,  the  b.o.  assignment  would 
be  a  real  selling  job,  and  the  treas¬ 
urer  and  assistants  would  have  to 
be  paid  accordingly.  Under  such 
conditions,  it  would  be  to  the  man¬ 
agement’s  interest  to  pay  the  b.o. 
staff  highly.  If  even  the  top  sal¬ 
ary  were  less  than  a  b.o.  man  now 
makes  from  ice  on  a  smash  hit,  the 
job  would  still  offer  more  secur¬ 
ity  and  obviously  more  respecta¬ 
bility.  7  ' 

As  it  is  now,  one  of  the  thea¬ 
tre’s  three  basic  public  contacts, 
the  boxoffice  (the  other,  two  are 
the  ^performance  itself  and-  the  ad¬ 
vertising-publicity  effort),  operates 
on  an  outright;  under-the-counter 
basis,  and  many  of  the  key  em¬ 
ployees  have  little  choice  but  to 
participate  jn  an  illegal  conspiracy 
in  order  to  make  a  decent  living. 
To  a  shocking  degree,  the  public 
is  quite  aware  of  the  situation  and 
either  pays  cynical  tribute  or  is 
bitterly  resentful,  and  suspicious. 

With  realistic  boxoffice  scales, 
shows  of  varying  quality*  would 
charge  prices  according  to  their 
dative  demand.  Under  such  a  set¬ 
up,  “Pajama  Game”  and  “By  the 
Beautiful  Sea,”  opening  within  a 
few  weeks  of  each  other  in  thea¬ 
tres  directly  opposite  on  the  same 
street,  would  have  had  contrasting 
scales,  instead  of  both  setting 
an  arbitrary  top  of  $6  (plus  tax). 

In  that  case,  a  realistic  top  for 
the  top-demand  “Pajama  Game” 
might  have  been  $20  for  front- 
center.  seats  weekend  nights,  while 
“By  the  Beautiful  Sea”  might  have 
cut  to,  say,  $4.80,  for  similar  loca¬ 
tions.  The  higher  scale  would  have 
increased  the  gross  of  the  former 
show,  which  was  a  major  hit,  while 
the  lowered  rate  might  have  stimu¬ 
lated  attendance  and  prolonged 
the  run  of  the  mediocre-draw 
’Sea.” 

In  similar  fashion,  the  scale  for 
show  would  also  be  adjusted  to 
meet  the  demand  according  to  the 
length  of  the  engagement.  Thus, 
prices  would  be  high  at  the  start 
of  the  run,  when  the  demand  is 
greatest,  and  then  moderated  as 
the  show  continued.  Since  all 
scales  would  be  adjustable  rather, 
than  arbitrary  and  inflexible,  re¬ 
duction  as  the  run  was  extended 
would  presumably  not  have  the 
fatal  effect  of  stigmatizing  a  show. 

““  “slipping.” 

Th.e  supply-and-demand  system 
might  also  stimulate  advance  mail 
orders,  presumably  the  manage* 
ment  of  a  show  would  not  set’ the 
regular  scale  until  after  the  New 


York  premiere  and  the  notices 
(and  perhaps  the  first  couple  of 
days*  boxoffice  reaction)  had  indi¬ 
cated  the  popular  demand.  Under 
.  such  circumstances,  there’d  be  real 
I  incentive  for  patrons  to  send  ad- 
!  vance  mail  orders  with  the  idea 
|  of  getting  tickets  at  the  p’rior-to 
opening  scale. - 

There  would  be,  of  course,  in¬ 
numerable  complications  and  dif- 
Acuities  in  introducing  a  supply- 
and-demand  ticket  price  system. 
There  would  probably  also  be  loud 
protests.  However,  there  was  no 
outburst  of  squawks  several  sea¬ 
sons  ago  when  City  Playhouses, 
Inc.;  installed  special  divan  seats  in 
the  front  rows  of  the  orchestra  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  Morosco/  46th  Street 
and  Coronet  Theatres  as  a  device 
for  charging  higher  prices,  for 
those  locations,  and  there’s  been 
no  public  protest  at  the  continua¬ 
tion  of  the  upped  ,  scale  for  th^! 
same  locations  in  the  Coronet,-  even 
though  the  sp-called  divans  have 
been  replaced  wtih  conventional 
seats.  • 

Similarly,  there  was  little  com¬ 
ment  when,  on  several  occasions 
in  the  last  few  seasons,  -manage¬ 
ments  increased  the  scale  for  all 
seats  for  shows  after  rave  notices 
indicated  greater  demand,  Also, 
the  public  now  accepts  it  as  stand¬ 
ard  practice  to  charge  more  for 
Friday  arid  Saturday  nights  than 
for  weeknights,  simuly  because  the 
demand  is  greater  for  the  former. 
(It’s  always  been  routine  for  film 
houses  to  vary  the  admission  price 
according  to  the  time  of  day.) 

It's  pbVious  that  certain  per¬ 
formances  are  more  popular  than 
others  (matinee  prices  have '  al¬ 
ways  been  reduced).  In  the  same 
way,  a  hit  show  is  more  in  de¬ 
mand  than  a  weak  one.  Also,  front- 
center  seats  are  more  desirable 
than  rear  and  side  locations. 

In  each  case  the  public  is  will¬ 
ing  to  pay  more.  If  the  boxoffice 
doesn’t  charge  the  extra  amount, 
but  tries  to  impose  an  arbitrary 
price  equality,  the  public  will  in- 
evitablv  pay  the  extra  coin  to  scalp¬ 
ers.  The  effect  is  to  deprive  the 
theatre  of  legitimate  income,  to  di¬ 
vert  the  coin  to  racketeers,  to  fos¬ 
ter  widespread  corruption  and 
cynicism  in  the  trade  and  to  arouse 
resentment  and  suspicion  on  the 
part  of  the  public. 


Off-Broadway  Shows 
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The  Climate  of  Eden 

trays  a  man  pushed  to  life’s  out¬ 
most  boundary.  As  the  elder 
daughter  of  the  missionary  to  this 
remote  colony,  Emily  McLaughlin 
has  the  understanding  tranquillity 
necessary,  to  meet  the  man’s  need. 

The  play’s  refreshing  point  of 
view  is  reflected  in  the  easy  breezi- 
nCss  of  Alfred  Hinckley  as  the 
Reverend,  and  Winifred  Heidt,  as 
his  relaxed  but  not  completely 
jungle-adapted  mate.  Sarah  Hardy,  | 
winner  of  the  .first  of  Equity’s 
Philip  Loeb  scholarships,  is  a 
young  actress  with  a  good  deal  of 
physical  energy  and  technical  dex¬ 
terity.  She  misses  the  warmth, 
Ijowever,  that  would  make  the  mis¬ 
sionary’s  madcap  daughter  a  touch¬ 
ing  girl. 

Horner’s  use  of  a  horde  of  extras 
in  the  church  scene  is  nicely  con¬ 
trived  and  is  a  welcome  contrast  to 
the  series  of  staccato'  explosions 
that  tensely  intrude  on  the  balance 
of  the  evening.  • v  ,Geor. 

Volpone 

Sidney  Bernstein  &  Gene  Frankel  (in 
association  with  Ronnie  Lee)  revival  of 


Ward  is  handsomely  mettlesome 
as  a  somewhat  exposed  courtesan. 

But  although  there’s  abundant 
energy  in  these  combined  opera¬ 
tions,  there’s  reason  to  believe  that 
Ben  Jonson  had  more  zest  in  mind 
in  the  original  English.  •  Geor. 


’57  Biutal 


Alfred  Ryder.  Staged  by  Frankel;  set¬ 
tings,  Mordecai  Gorelik;  ensemble  move- 
men^  Daniel  Nagrln;  -  Incidental  music 
arranged  and  played  by  Daniel  Golden. 
At  Rooftop  Theatre,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  7,  *57; 
$4.15  top. 

Cast:  Alfred  Ryder,  Howard  da  Silva, 
Art  Smith,  Vincent  Gardenia,  Arthur 
Malet,  Janet  Ward,  Peggy  Pope,  Robert 
Blackburn,  Karl  Lukas,  Lance  Cunard, 
David  Bauer,  A1  De  Sio,  Tom  Hasson. 
Tod  Jackson,  Philip  Jackson.  Noel 
Schwartz. 


British  Shows 

(Figures  denote  opening  dates) 

LONDON 

Boy  Friend,  Wyndbam'n  (12-1-33). 

Bride  &  Bachelor,  Duchess  (12-19-56). 
Chalk  Garden,  Haymarket  (4-11-56). 
Diary  Anne  Frank,  Phoenix  (11-29-56). 
Doctor  In  House,  Vic.  Pal.  (7-30-56).  , 
Double  Imago,  Savoy  (11-14-56). 

D'Oyly  Carte,  Prince's  (12-3-56). 

Dry  Rot,  Whitehall  rs-31-54). 

Fanny,  Drury  Lane  (11-15-56). 

For  Amusement  Only,  Apollo  (6-5-56). 
Grab  Me  a  Gondola,  Lyric  (12-26-56).  , 
House  by  Lake,  York's  (5-9-56). 

Kismet,  Stoll  (4-20-55). 

.  Le  Misanthrope,  Palace  (11-14-56). 
Mousetrap,  Ambassadors  (11-25-52). 

Mrs.  Gibbons'  Beys,  Westmin.  (12-11-56). 
New  Crazy  Gang,  Vic.  Pal.  (12-18-56). 
No  Time  Sgts.;  Her  Maj.  (8-23-56). 

Nude  With  Violin,  Globe  (11-7-56). 
Pafama  Game,  Coliseum  (10-13-55). 
Plaintiff  In  Hat,  st.  Mart.  (10-11-56). 
Plume  de  ma  Tante,  Garrick  (11-3-55). 
Reluctant  Deb,  Cambridge  (5-24-55) 
Renaud-Barrault  Co.,  Palace  (11-12-56). 
Repertory,  Old  Vic  (9-7-55). 

Romanoff  &  Juliet,  Piccadilly  (5-17-56). 
Rosalinda  Fuller,  Arts  (10-8-56). 

Sailor  Beware,  Strand  (2-16-55). 

Salad  Days,  Vaudeville  (8-5-54). 

Ticket  of  Leave  Man,  Arts  (12-20-56). 
Towards  Zero,  St.  James’s  (9-4-56). 
Touch  Of  Fear,  Aldwych  (12-5-56). 
Under  Milk  Wood,  New  (9-20-56). 

United  Notions,  Adelphl  (11-28-56). 

View  From  Bridge,  Comedy  (10-11-56). 
Waltz  of  Toreadors,  Criterion  (3-27-56). 
Way  of  World,  Saville  (12-6-56). 

Zero  Hours,  St.  James's  (9-4-56). 

Scheduled  Openings 
No  Laughing  Matter,  Arts  (1-23-57). 
Drop  of  Hat,  Fortune  (1-24-57). 

Closed  Last  Week 
Who  Caros,  Fortune  (12-13-56). 


Casting 


6  ROAD  Vy  AY 

Tunnel  of  Love:  Darren  McGavin  (suc¬ 
ceeding  Scott  McKay). 

Potting  Shed:  Carol  Lynley. 

Good  As  Gold:  Blackburn  Twins,  Rob¬ 
ert  Emhardt. 

Moon  for  the  Misbegotten:  Wendy  Hil¬ 
ler,  Lloyd  Nolan. 

Malden  Voyage:  Colleen  Dewhurst, 
Walter  Matthau,  Joe  Lambert. 

Mr.  Wonderful:  Evelyn  Page  (succeed¬ 
ing  Kay  Medford). 

Tiger  at  the  Gates  (tour):  Robert  Ryan, 
John  Ireland,  Marilyn  Erskinc,  Ray  Dan- 
ton,  Margo,  Irene  Hervey. 

Sin  Qf  Pat  MuldoCn:  Edgar  Stehli. 

Zlagfeid  Follies:  Bob  and  Larry  Leslie, 
Carol  Lawrence, 

Bells  Are  Ringing:  June  Ericson  (suc¬ 
ceeding  Marge  Redmond  as  stand-by  to 
Judy  Holliday). 

Waiting  for  Godot:  Bert  Chamberlain. 

No  Time  for  Sergeants  <N.  Y.):  Jack 
Collins  (succeeding  John  C.  Becher). 

Hole  In  the  Head:  Paul  Douglas,  David 
Burns,  Kay  Medford,  Joyce  Van  Patten, 
Tommy  White,  Tom  Pcdi,  Milton  Wil¬ 
liams. 

.  OFF-BROADWAY 

Oood  King  Charles'  Golden  Days:  Felix 
Deebank,  Khodelle  Heller,  Phil  Matthews, 
Frank  Schofield,  Elisab'«h  Engrav,  Sasha 
von  Schgtfer,  Elaine  Eldridge,  William 
Major,  Geraldine  Hanning. 

Easter:  Lois  Holmes  (succeeding  Muriel 
Kirkland),  > 

Measure  for  Measure  (Phoenix):  Rich¬ 
ard  Warlntf,  Jerry  Stiller.  Mitchell  Agruss, 
Richard  Easton,  Powys  Thomas,  Ellis 
.  Rabb,  Nancy  Wickwlre,  Tucker  Aeli- 
rworth,  William  Cottrell.  Rod  Colbin.  . 

Shoestring  '57— Ken  Harvey  (succeeding 
Charlie  Manual, 


.  In  the  first  scene  of  Stefan 
Zweig’s  *  adaptation  of  Ben  John¬ 
son's  “Volpone,”  the  old  fox  of  the 
title  role  raps  out,  “Now  let  the 
coiriedy  begin.”  This  can't  be 
construed  to  mean  yoclff-value 
comedy,  however,  for  sardonic 
humor  is  most  heavily  evident  in 
the  revival  at  E.  Houston  St.’s 
Rooftop  Theatre. 

A  lot  of  florid  effort  has  gone 
into'  «the  Bernstein  -  Frankel  -  Lee 
revival,  even  to  refurbishing  of  the 
once -dingy  6th -floor  theatre.  A 
rowdy  mural  adorns  the  lobby,  10 
nose-thumbing  character  panels 
border  the  auditorium,  and  plaque 
over  the  proscenium  features 
a  red-capped  grasping  skeleton. 
And  Volpone’s  bed,  where  much  of 
the  action  transpires,  can  be  gan- 
dered  at  leisure  by  early  comers, 
as  the  stage  is  curtainless. 

The  production,  lavish  for  off- 
Broadway,  was  capitalized  at  $16,- 
00Q,  an.  additional  -ante  of  $2,500 
being  dictated  by  the  postponed 
opening  due  to  conflicts  with  other 
snows  the  previous  week.  The 
latter  sum  was  reportedly  in 
limbo  1  at  curtain  time  opening 
night. 

By  the  time  Zweig  has  adapted 
Jonson’s  acidulous  commentary  on 
scoundrelism  into  German,  and 
Ruth  Langner  has  translated  it 
back  into  English,  a  considerable 
mutation  has  taken  place.  Curious-' 
ly,  the  Theatre  Guild’s  1928  pro¬ 
duction  of  the  Zweig  treatment 
preceded  the  first  local  professional 
presentation  of  Ben's  play  by"  19 
years. 

The  translated  names  of  some  of  I 
the  characters  indicate  that  “Vol¬ 
pone”  is  not  a  pretty  tale.  Fox,  fly,  I 
vulture,  raven,  crow  are  not  nor¬ 
mally  the  friends  of  daily  life. 
Using  the  possible  inheritance  of 
his  gold  as  bait,  the  fox  gulls  his 
neighbors  into  presenting  him  with 
prized  possessions,  one  making  a 
will  in  Volpone’s  favor,  another 
even  lend-leasing  his  wife.  Abetted 
by  a  servant  as  unscrupulous  as 
himself,  the  morbid  jester  deceives 
Venetian  justice,  though  his  smug 
hilarity  comes  home  to  roost  (per 
Zweig)  when  his  gadfly  servant 
outwits  him. 

To  invoke  vibrancy,  director  and 
co-producer  Gene  Frankel  has 
pulled  out  all  stops,  but  he  succeeds 
best  with  those  actors  capable  of 
purposeful  caricature.  Daniel 
Nagrin  has  choreographed  what 
is  tabbed  “ensemble  movement,” 
which  is  fine  for  anybody  wanting 
to  see  'lithe  hoofers  do  handstands 
on  Mordecai  Gorelik’s  bright  sets 
While  shifting  them.  A  particularly 
satisfactory  strobe- is  the  device  of 
setting  or  striking  actors  with  the 
scenery,  like  so  many  petrified 
puppets. 

As  Volpone  is  more  acted  upon 
than  acting,  Howard  da  Silva’s 
portrait  of  the  sly  conniver  is 
seldom  more  than  two-dimensional. 
As  his  truckling  servant,  Alfred 
Ryder,  using  a  stumbling  dance 
pattern  rather  than  a  walk,  comes 
most  to  grips  with  the  part  in  his 
final  moments  of  released  jubilance. 

Hustling  about  with  two  canes 
like  a  huge  centipede,  Arthur  Malet 
is  very  funny  as  a  scurvy  miser. 
Art  Smith*  comes  into  his  own  as 
he  travesties  laW  arid  justice  in 
the  courtroom 9  scene,  and  Janet 
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production  starring  Siobhan  Mc¬ 
Kenna,  had  originally  opened  last 
summer  on  the  strawhat  circuit 
prior  to  moving  to"  the  Phoenix 
Theatre,  N.  Y.,  for  a  six-week  run 
and  a  subsequent  two-week  return 
stand.  * 

Another  Jan.  5  closer  was  “Girls 
of  Summer”  at  the  Longacre  The¬ 
atre,  while  “Good  Woman  of  Setz- 
uan”  terminated  a  Phoenix  stand 
Jan,  6.  Both  shows  were  b.o.  duds. 
Three  additional  shows  closed  last 
Saturday  (12)  night,  two  on  the 
road  arid  one  on  Broadway.  The 
New  York  entry  was  “Small  War 
Murray  Hill  ”  which  folded  after 
12  performances  at  an  approximate 
$120,000  loss  on  a  $100,000  invest¬ 
ment. 

The  hinterland  closers  were 
“Sleeping  Prince”  anid  “Can-Can,” 
both  flops.  The  former,  produced 
by  Edward  Choate,  Albert  Rosen 
and  Huntington  Hartford,  closed  in 
San  Francisco  after  putting  in  sev¬ 
eral  weeks  on  the  Coast.  “Can-Can/ 
which  reportedly  was  taken  over 
from  Manny  Davis  by  Gabe  Rubin, 
manager  of  ■  the  Nixon  Theatre, 
Pittsburgh,  closed  at  that  house  af¬ 
ter  a  limited  two-week  run.  Plans 
for  an  extended  tour  of  the  musi¬ 
cal  were  scrapped. 

‘LOVERS’  $15,100  IN  4, 
WILMINGTON  BREAKIN 

Wilmington,  Jan.  15. 

“Holiday  for  Lovers,”  starring 
Don  Ameche,  grossed  a  big  $15,100 
in  four  performances  last  Wednes- 
day-Saturday  (10-12)  at  the  1,251- 
seat  Playhouse.  The  local  date 
marked  the  first  lap  of  the  Ronald 
Alexander  comedy’s  tryout  tour, 
with  the  house  scaled  to  a  $4.80 
top.  The  Saturday  matinee  was 
sold  out,  which  is  unusual  for  a 
straight  play  here,  and  there  were 
standee^  that  night. 

Next  on  the  Playhouse  sked  is  a 
Feb.  7-9  tryout  of  “Hole  in  the 
Head,”  starring  Paul  Douglas. 


Touring  Shows 

(Jan.  14-27) 

Anniversary  Waltz  (Russell  Nype,  Mar¬ 
jorie  Lord)— Ritz.  L.A.  (14-26). 

Cat  op  a  Hot  Tin  Roof  ,(Thoma»  Gomez, 
Marjorie  Steele,  Alex  Nicol) — Shubert, 
Det.  (14-26). 

'Chalk  Gardan  (Judith  Anderson,  Gath* 
leen  Nesbitt)— National,  Wash.  (14-26). 

Damn  Yankees  (2d  Co.)  (Bobby  Clark) 
— Shubort,  Chi  (14-26). 

Eugenia  (tryout)  (Tallulah  Bankhead)-* 
Forrest,  PhiUy  (14-19):  Ford'*  Balto  (21- 
26)  (Reviewed  in  VARIETY,  Dec.  26*-  '50). 

FaniVf  (Italo  Tajo,  Billy  Gilbert)— Shu* 
bert,  Philly  (14*19);  Shubert,  N.H.  (21-26). 

Foolin'  Ourselves  (Gene  Nelson)— Ft. 
Des  Moinee  Hotel.  Des  Moines,  la.  (14); 
Cataract  Hotel,  SiouxT  Falls,  S.D.  (15); 
Leamington  Hotel,  Mpls.  (16-21). 

Great  Sebastians-  (Alfred  Lunt,  Lynn 
Fontanne) — Curran,  S.F.  (14-26). 

Hatful  of  Rain  (Vivian  Blaine) — Alcazar, 
S.F.  (14-19);  Hartford,  L.A.  (21-26). 

Hidden  River  (tryout)  (Robert  Preston, 
Dennis  King,  Llli  Darvas) — Walnut,  Philly 
(14-19)  (Reviewed  in  VARIETY,  Jan.  9, 
*57). 

Holiday  for  Lovers  (tryout)  (Don 
Ameche)— Locust,  Phlljy.  (14*26). 

Inherit  the  Wind  (2d  Co,)  (Melvyn 
Douglas) — Ford* ,  Balto.  (14-19;  closes). 

Janus  (Joan  Bennett,  Donald  Cook, 
Romney  Brgnt)— Hartford.  ,L.A.  (14-19); 
H.  S.  Aud.V  Sacramento  (21-22);  Aud., 
Portland  (24*23);  Wao«,  Seattle  (26). 

No  Time  for  Sergeants  (2d  Co.)— Erfan- 
ger.  Chi  (14*26).  . 

Old  Vic  Co,— Opera  House,  Boston 
(14-19);  Shubert,  Philly  (21-26). 

Pa|ama  Game  (Larry  Douglas,  Buster 
West,  Betty  O’Neill)— Tower.  Atlanta 
(14-19);  Peabody  Aud.,  Daytona  Beach 
,(21-23);  Memorial  Aud.,  Ft.  Lauderdale 
(24-20). 

Tiger  at  the  Gates— Sombrero,  Phoenix 
(22-26). 

Tunnel  of  Love  (trvout)  (Tom  Ewell)— 
Colonial,  Boston  (14-26). 

Visit  to  a  Small  Planet  (tryout)  (Cyril 
Rltchard) — Shubert,  New  Haven  (16-19); 
Plymouth,  Boston.  (21-26). 

Waiting  for  GodOt  (tryout)— Shubert, 
Boston  (14-19). 
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Chi  Snowbound;‘Sergeants’  $$J0, 
‘Yanks’M;  “Witness,’ “Waltz’ Fold 


Chicago,  Jan,  15.  4 

Receipts  at  the  two  current  local 
shows  tapered  off  last  week  as  a 
blizzard  fouled  up  transportation. 
Previous  week's  business,  which 
included  upped  New  Years  Eve 
prices,  also  was  disappointing. 

Jules  Pfeiffer’s  revival  of  “Anni¬ 
versary  Waltz”  •  did  a  fast  foldo 
Jan.  5  at  the  end  of  its  first  stanza, 
and  the  *  producer  also  shuttered 
his  presentation  of  “Witness  For 
the  Prosecution”  the  same  date. 

“Janus”,  arrives  at  the  Harris, 
Jan.  28,  for  four  weeks,  on  sub¬ 
scription;  Old  Vic  Co.,  Shubert, 
Feb.  12,  for  two  weeks;  “Orpheus 
Descending,”  Blackstone,  Feb.  21, 
pre-Broadway  tryout,  and  “Match¬ 
maker,”  Harris,  March  4,  four 
weeks,  on  subscription. 

Estimates  for  Last  .Week 
Damn  Yankees/  Shubert,  (MC) 
(11th  wk)  ($5.50;  2,100;  $58,000) 
(Bobby  Clark).  Got  $28,200;'  previ¬ 
ous  week,  $34,000;  resumes  tour 
'Jan.  26.r  »  . 

'  No  Time  for  Sergeants,  Erlanger 
(C)  (18th  wk).  ($4.95;  ’  .1,335;  $35,- 
495).  Over  $25,300;  previous  week, 
over  $30,700.  .  - 

Closed ^Previous  Week 
..  Anniversary  Waltz,  Blackstone 
(C)  $4.95;  1, 450, v  $36,800)  (Jeffrey 
Lynn,  Beverly  Lawrence).  Revival 
opened  Dec.  31  and  closed  follow¬ 
ing  Saturday  (5)  after,  grossing 
$7,500;.  drew  three  raps  (Cassidy, 
Tribune;  Harris,  News  and  Kogan,;. 
Sun-Times);  Roger  Dettmer’s  notice 
in  the  American  merely  listed  the 
cast  and  technical  credits. 

Witness  for  the  ‘  Prosecution, 
Harris  (D)  (16th  wk)  ($4.95;  1,000; 
$29,347),  Nearly  $11,500;  previous 
week,  $9,200. 

Miscellaneous 

The  Immoralist,  Studebaker. 
Stock  revival,  starring  Geraldine 
Page  and  Hurd  Hatfield,  finales 
Sunday  (20),  to  be  followed  by 
“Mucho  Ado  About  Nothing,” 
opening  Tuesday  (22). 


Lunts  OK  $28,500, 
‘Ram  $12,100,  S.F. 

San  Francisco,  Jan.,  15. 

The  Lunts  took  the  lion’s  share 
of  legit  business  here  last  week, 
with  a  handsome  first  session.  Sec¬ 
ond  full  week  df  “Sleeping  Prince” 
and  “Hatful  Oof  Rain”  were  disap¬ 
pointing.  “Prince”  closed  last  Sat¬ 
urday  night  (12). 

Estimates  for  La&t  Week 

Great  Sebastians,  Curran  (1st 
wk)  ($4.40-$4.§5;  1,752;  $44,000) 
(Alfred  Lunt,  Lynn  Fontanne). 
Hefty  $28,500. 

Sleeping  Prince,  Geary  (2d  wk) 
($4.40-$4.95;  1,550;  $39,000)  (Shir¬ 
ley  MacLaine,  Francis  Lederer, 
Hermione  Gingold).  Fair  $16,000; 
previous  week,  $14,300;  folded  Sat* 
urday  (12). 

Hatful,  of  Raifl,  Alcazar  (2d  wk) 
($4.40-$4.95);  1,147;  $32,000)  (Vivi¬ 
an  Blaine).  Poor  $12,100;  previous 
week,  $14,000. 


'TUNNEL’  SELLOUT  25G 
IN  5  FOR  NEW  HAVEN 

New  Haven,  Jan.  15. 

Premiere  of  “Tunnel  of  Love”  at 
the  Shubert  last  Tuesday-Saturday 
(9-12)  cttewed  the  racks,  for  a  five- 
performance  sellout  gross  of  $25,- 
000  at  $4.50  top  in  the  1,650-seat 
'  theatre. 

Previous  week,  “Hidden  River” 
pulled  a  light  $8,500  on  five  per¬ 
formances  Jan.  2-5  at  $4.50  top. 

Current  week  offers  a  breakin  of 
“Visit  to  a  Small  Planet,”  opening 
tomorrow  (Wed.)  and  playing 
through  Saturday  (19).  Next  week 
gets  a  full  stanza  of  “Fanny,”  Jan. 
21-26,  and  the  following  week 
“Ziegfeld  Follies”  starts  a  nine- 
performance  run  Feb.  2. 


‘Pajama?  Moderate  $32,000 
In  Southern  Split-Week 

Atlanta,  Jan.  15. 

“Pajama  Game,”  starring  Larry 
Douglas,  Buster  West  and  Betty 
O’Neil,  grossed  a  fair  $32,000  last 
week  in  a  three-way,  eight-per¬ 
formance  split.  The  musical  took 
ip  about  $7,500  in  two  perform¬ 
ances  Monday-Tuesday  (7-8)  at  the 
Auditorium,  Spartenburg,  S.  C.; 
about  $13,000  in  three  shows 
Wednesday-i'hursday  (9-10)  at  the 
Auditorium,  Charlotte,  N.  C„  and 
approximately  j$ll,500  in  another 
three  performances  Friday-Satur- 
day  (11-12)  at  the  Tower  Theatre 
here,  where  it’s  holding  this  week. 

The  previous  frame’s  take  at  the 
Temple,  Birmingham,.  >vas  $23,000. 


Blasts  by  Clergy  Help  " 
‘Cat’  Get  $30,800,  Cleve. 

Cleveland,  Jan.  15. 

Eight  close-to-capacity  perform¬ 
ances  of  “Cat  on  Hot  Tin  Roof" 
were  registered  by  a  cast  headed 
by  Thomas  Gomez,  Marjorie  Steele 
and  Alex  Nicol  at  the  Hanna  Thea¬ 
tre  here  last  week.  Tennessee  Wil¬ 
liams  drama  stirred  up  good  criti- 
caPreactioiis,  a  lot  of  controversies 
and  a  socky  $30,800  at  $4.95  top 
here. 

Play  was  blasted  by  the  same 
clergymen  who  .  rapped.  Tennessee 
Williams’  filmed  “Baby  Doll,”  but 
that  only  built  up  keener  interest 
in  both  attractions.  Top  potential 
for  “Cat”  would  have  been  about 
$36,000. 

During  the  preceding  week  end¬ 
ed  Jan.  5,  Eddie  Bracken  in  “Will 
Success  Spoil  Rock  Hunter”  pulled 
a  moderately  good  $17,500  in  eight 
performances. 


Toreadors’ 27|4G, 
‘Godot’ $5,100,  Hub 

Boston,  Jan.  15. 

Legit  is  hot  in  the  Hub  with' 
three  shows  on  the  boards  this 
week.  “Tunnel  of  Love,”  opened 
last  night  (Mon.)  for  two  weeks, 
and  the  Old  Vic  Co.  of  London 
opened  at  the  Boston  Opera  House 
also  last  night  for  one  week. 

“Waiting  For  Godot,’’  with  all 
Negro  cast,  *->ened  last  Thursday 
(10)  and  baffled  the  critics  who 
praised  the  acting,  but  for  the 
most  part  expressed  little  in  the 
way  of  concrete  opinions  on  the 
play.  “Waltz  of  the  Toreadors” 
opened  New  Year’s  Eve  to  affirma¬ 
tive  reviews  all  around,  got  smack¬ 
ed  by  the  censor  near  the  end  of 
its  twoweek  tryout  here  and  exited 
the  Colonial  last  Saturday  (12). 

“Eugenia,”  starring  Tallulah 
Bankhead,”  trimmed  a  week  of  its 
skedded  three  and  left  Jan.  5. 
“Fanny”  nabbed  two  big  weeks,  and 
exited  Jan.  5.  ' 

New  bookings  are  “Visit  to  a 
Small  Planet,”  opening  next  Mon¬ 
day  (21)  at  the  Plymouth  for  two 
weeks,  and  “Holiday  For  Lovers,” 
opening  Jan.  28  at  the  Shubert. 
Following  the  exit  of  “Tunnel  of 
Love”  at  the  Colonial,  the  house 
goes  dark  until  March  4,  when 
“Hunter’s  Moon”  opens  for  two 
weeks. 

Estimates  for  Last  Weeks 

Fanny,  Shubert  (MC)  (2d  wk) 
($4.95-$4.30;  1,717;  $50,100)  (Italo 
Tajo,  Billy  Gilbert).  Nabbed  a 
hotsy  $48,700  and  exited  Jan.  5. 

Waiting  For  Godot,  Shubert 
(1st  wk)  ($3.30-$2.75;  1,717;  $30,- 
000).  Opened  Thursday  (10)  to  one 
affirmative  (Maloney,  Traveler;) 
and  five  no  opinions  clearly  ex¬ 
pressed  (Doyle,  American;  Durgin, 
Globe;  Melvin,  Monitor;  Hughes, 
Herald;  Norton,  Record).  Picked 
up  a  slim  $5,100  for  four  perform¬ 
ances.  Holds  through  Saturday 
(19)  and  exits  for  Broadway. 

Eugenia,  Plymouth  (C)  (2d  wk) 
($3.85-$3.30;  1,241;  $20,880)  (Tal¬ 
lulah  Bankhead).  Picked  up  $14,- 
500  for  its  holdover  and  exited 
Jan.  5. 

Waltz  of  the  Toreadors,  Colonial 
(C)  (1st  &  2d  wks)  ($4.40;  $3.85; 
1,500;  $36,000)  (Ralph  Richardson). 
Opened  to  okay  reviews  all  around 
(Durgin,  Globe;  Doyle,  American; 
Hughes,  Herald;  Maloney,  Tra¬ 
veler;  Melvin,  Monitor;  Norton, 
Record).  Got  $24,600  its  first  week; 
and  $27,500  the  second  week;  ex¬ 
ited  Saturday  (12)  for  Broadway. 

‘Chalk’  Healthy  $24,200 
On  Subscription,  Balto 

Baltimore,  Jan.  15. 

“Chalk  Garden,”  third  play  of 
the  local  Guild-ATS  subscription 
season,  grossed  a  substantial  $24,- 
200  at  Ford’s  Theatre  last  week. 
The  gross  potential  for  the  Judith 
Anderson-Cathleen  Nesbitt  starter 
was  $43,000  with  the  subscription 
discount  a  limiting  factor.  Previous 
week's  take  for  “Chalk”  at  the 
Shubert  Theatre,  Cincinnati,  was 
$20,400. 

Melvyn  Douglas  in  “Inherit  The 
Wind”  is  current  at  Ford’s,  with 
Tallulah  Rankhead  in  “Eugenia” 
set  for  Jan.  21.  “Apple  Cart,”  with 
Maurice  Evans  and  Signe  Hasso, 
will  be  the  fourth  subscription  of¬ 
fering,  the  week  of  Feb.  18. 


‘Janus’  Passable  $20,500, 
‘Waltz’  Inert  $9,500, LA. 

Los  Angeles,  Jan.  15. 

With  only  two  legit  houses  kin¬ 
dled,  biz  blew  hot  and  cold  here 
last  week.  “Janus,”  in  its  third 
week  at  the  Huntington  Hartford, 
racked  up  $20,500,  up  from  previ¬ 
ous  frame’s  $18,500,  and  showing 
$50,500  for  two  and  one-half  weeks. 
It  continues  this  week. 

“Anniversary  Waltz”  did  $9,500 
in  third  stanza  at  the  Ritz,  down 
from  the  preceding  $10,500. 

“Fanny’ OK  $45,109, 
‘River’ Low  $6,700, 
Talk  14V)G,  Phil. 

Philadelphia,  Jan.  15. 

“Fanny”  staged  a  successful  re¬ 
turn  here  With  capacity  houses  on 
weekend  nights  and  sock  patron¬ 
age.  all  through  the  first  week.  Two 
new  plays  received  mixed  treat¬ 
ment  from  the  critics  and  public. 

First  stringers  covered  “Hidden 
River,”  new  drama  at  the  Walnut. 
Two  of  the  notices  were  favorable 
— Murdock  Tlnquirer)  and  Gaghan 
(News).  Sole  veto  came  from  the 
Bulletin’s  new  appraiser,  Max  De 
Schauensee,  who  has  succeeded 
the  late  Robert  E.  P.  Sensenderfer 
as  aisle-seater. 

Second  team  covered  the  debut 
of  Tallulah  Bankhead’s  “Eugenia.” 
All  the  reviews  praised  the  star, 
but  were  sceptical  about  mixture 
of  Tallu  and  Henry  James. 

Lone  arrival  this  week  was 
“Holiday  for  Lovers,”  Don  Ameche 
starrer,  which  relighted  the  Locust 
Street  last  night  (Mon.). 

Estimates  for  Last  Week 

Eugenia,  Forrest  (C)  (1st  wk) 
($5.40;  1,760;  $30,000)  (Tallulah 

Bankhead).  Star  draw  is  giving  this 
one  a  lift,  although  First-Nighters 
C'ub  took  several  evenings;  fair 
$14,500.  Previous  week,  second 
stanza  of  “Cat  on  Hot  Tin  Roof” 
drew  a  fine  $25,700.  Left  Jan.  5 
to  continue  road  tour. 

Fanny,  Shubert  (MC)  (1st  wk) 
($7.20;  1,870;  $65,000)  (Italo  Tajo, 
Billy  Gilbert).  Town’s  fondness  for 
musical  hits  resumes  with  this 
long-running  tuner,  which  teed  off 
in  same  house  several  seasons  ago; 
pulled  a  nice  $45,100.  Previous, 
week,  second  of  “Boy  Friend,”  fell 
off  badly  to  $25,500;-  and  the  musi- 
,  cal  ended  a  proposed  road  tour 
here  Jan.  5. 

Hidden  River,  Walnut  (D)  (1st 
wk)  ($4.80;  1,340;  $30,000)  (Robert 
Preston,  Lili  Darvas,  Dennis  King). 
Adaptation  of  Storm  Jameson’s 
novel  by  Ruth  and  Augustus  Goetz 
gains  power  from  good  cast.  Audi¬ 
ence  reception  has  been  favorable. 
Got  a  mild  $6,700.  Previous  week, 
second  frame*  for  “Clearing  in  the 
Woods,”  Kim  Stanley  starrer  which 
exited  Jan.  5  for  Broadway,  poor 
$9,600. 


‘Can-Can’  $16,000  in  Pitt; 
Fold  Brief  Tour  There 

Pittsburgh,  Jan.  15. 

The  Manny  Davis  production  of 
“Can-Can,”  booked  into  Pittsburgh 
for  a  two-week  holiday  stand,  didn’t 
do  well  enough  to  warrant  going 
through  with  plans  for  a  subse¬ 
quent  tour  of  the  south,  so  the 
tuner  folded  here  last  Saturday 
(12).  It  grossed  $16,000  on  the 
second  week  at  a  $4.20  top  at  the 
1,700-seat  Nixon  Theatre,  having 
gotten  $21,000  the  previous  stanza, 
including  a  $6  top  New  Year’s  Eve. 

The  Nixon  will  be  dark  until 
Feb.  18,  when  Alfred  Lunt  and 
Lynn  Fontanne  are  due  in  “Great 
Sebastians.” 


OFF-BROADWAY  SHOWS 

Capacity  For  Wings,  Royal  (1-9- 
57). 

Easter,  4th  St  (1-16-57). 

Iceman  Cometh,  Circle-in-Square 
(5-8-56), 

Me  Candido,  Greenwich  Mews 
(10-15-56). 

Misanthrope,  Theatre  East  (11- 
12-56). 

Purple  Dust,  Cherry  Lane  (12- 
27-56). 

Shoestring  '57,  Barbizon-Plaza 
(115-56). 

Take  a  Giant  Step,  Jan  Hus  (9- 
22-56). 

Thor,  With  Angels,  B’way  Con¬ 
gregational  Church  (10-14-56). 

Threepenny  Opera,  de  Lys  (9- 
20-55). 

Twelfth  Night,  St.  Ignatius 
Church  (1-4-57);  closes  Feb.  3. 

VolponC,  Rooftop  (1-7-57). 

Closed  Last  Week 

Eagle  Has  Two '  Heads,  Actors 
Playhouse  (12-13-56). 

River  Line,  Carnegie  Hall  Play¬ 
house  (1-2-5).  1 

Closed  Previous  Week 
1  Shhh,  Chainin  Auditorium  (12- 
|  29-56). 


B’way  Up  V  Down;  “Barbara’  $31,400, 
“Fella’  53G,  ‘Sgts.’  29G,  Mnni  $21,000 
Pidgeon  $24,399,  Menasha  $19 JO 


Broadway  was  spotty  last  week. 
The  previous  frame’s  post-New 
Year’s  eve  b.o.  decline  carried  over 
for  some  shows,  while  business  for 
others  picked  up. 

Capacity  entries  last  week  were 
“Auntie  Marne,”  “Bells  Are  Ring¬ 
ing,”  “Happy  Hunting,”  “Li’l  Ab¬ 
ner,”  “Long  Day’s  Journey  Into 
Night”  and  “My  Fair  Lady.”  Of 
those,  only  ‘  “Mame,’.’  “Bells,” 
“Journey”  and  “Lady”  sold,  out  the 
previous  stanza. 

Estimates  for  Last  Week 

Keys:  C  (Comedy),  D  (Drama), 
CD  ( Cqmedy-Drama) ,  R  Ufrevue), 
MC  (Musical-Comedy) ,  MD  (Musi¬ 
cal-Drama),  O  (Opera),  OP  (Op¬ 
eretta). 

Other  parenthetic  designations 
refer,  respectively,  to  weeks  played, 
number  of  performances  through 
last  Saturday,  top  prices,  number 
of  seats,  capacity  gross  and  stars. 
Price  ,  includes  10%  Federal  and 
5%  City  tax,  hut  grosses  are  net; 
i.e.,  exclusive  of  taxes. 

Apple  Cart,  Plymouth  (C)  (13lh 
wk;  100;  $5.75;  1,062;  $24,000)  (Mau¬ 
rice  Evans).  Closes  Feb.  2.  to  tour. 
Previous  week,  over  $15,000,  with 
$7.50  top  New  Year’s  eve;  last 
week,  nearly  $16,600. 

Auntie  Mame,  Broadhurst  (C) 
(11th  wk;  85;  $6.90-$5.75;  1,182; 
$43,000)  (Rosalind  Russell).  Pre¬ 
vious  week,  new  house  record  at 
$46,238,  with  $9.20  top  New  Year’s 
eve;  last  week,  over  $43,600. 

Bells  Are  Ringing,  Shubert  (MC) 
(7th  wk;  52;  $7.50;  1,453;  $55,039) 
(Judy  Holliday).  Previous  week, 
new  house  record  at  $57,702.  with 
$9.60  top  New  Year’s  eve;  last 
week,  nearly  $55,600. 

,  Candide,  Beck  (OP)  (6th  wk;  49: 
$8.05;  1.280;  $52,000).  Previous 

week,  nearly  $31,800,  with  no  b.o. 
hike  New  Year’s  eve;  last  week, 
almost  $32,900. 

Clearing  in  the  Woods,  Belasdo 
(1st  wk;  4;  $5.75;  1.037;  $31,582) 
(Kim  Stanley,  Onslow  Stevens). 
Play  by  Arthur  Laurents,  present¬ 
ed  by  Roger  L.  Stevens  &  Oliver 
Smith;  production  cost  about  $85,- 
000  to  bring  in  and  can  break  even 
at  around  $18,000  gross.  Opened 
last  Thursday  (10)  to  one  yes-no 
review  (Donnelly,  World-Telegram) 
and  six  unfavorable  (Atkinson, 
Times;  Chapman,  News;  Coleman, 
Mirror;  Kerr,  Herald  Tribune:  Mc¬ 
Clain,  Journal- American,  Watts, 
Post).  Grossed  almost  $11,900  for 
first  four  performances  and  two 
previews. 

Damn  Yankees,  46th  St.  (MC) 
(89th  wk;  708;  $8.05;  1,297;  $50,- 
573).  Previous  week,  almost  $40,- 
600,  with  $11.20  top  New  Year’s 
eve;  last  week,  nearly  $31,200. 

Diary  of  Anne  Frank,  Cort  (D) 
(67th  wk;  533;  $5.75;  1,036;  $28,- 
854)  (Joseph  Schildkraut).  Pre¬ 
vious  week,  nearly  $18,500,  with 
$6.90  top  New  Year’s  eve;  last 
week,  almost  $14,000. 

Happiest  Millionaire,  Lyceum 
(C)  (8th  wk;  63;  $5.75;  995;  $25,000) 
(Walter  Pidgeon).  Previous  week, 
almost  $18,900,  with  $8.05  top  New 
Year’s  eve;  last  week,  nearly  $24,- 
300. 

Happy  Hunting,  Majestic  (MC) 
(6th  wk;  44;  $8.05;  1,625;  $69,989) 
(Ethel  Merman).  Previous  .week, 
new  house  record,  but  not  capacity, 
at  $71,651,  with  $11;50  top  New 
Year’s  eve;  last  week,  over  $70,- 
400. 

Inherit  the  Wind,  National  (D) 
(78th  wk;  622;  $5.75-$4.60;  1,162; 
$32,003)  (Paul  Muni).  Previous 
week,  nearly  $25,000,  with  $6.90 
top  New  Year’s  eve;  last  week,  al¬ 
most  $21,000. 

Li’l  Abner,  St.  James  (MC)  (9th 
wk;  68;  $8.05;  1,028;  $58,100).  Pre¬ 
vious  week,  new  house  record,  but 
not  capacity,  at  $58,560,  with  $10.50 
top  New  Year’s  eve;  last  week, 
nearly  $57,300,  with  theatre  party 
commissions  cutting  into  the  ca¬ 
pacity  take. 

Long  Day’s  Journey  Into  Night, 
Helen  Hayes  (D)  (10th  wk,  60; 
$6.90;  1.039;  $30,000)  (Fredric 

March,  Florence  Eldridge).  Pre¬ 
vious  week,  almost  $30,100,  with 
no  bro.  hike  New  Year’s  eve;  last 
week,  over  $30,100, 

-;N£ajor  Barbara,  Morosco  (C) 
(11th  wk:  87;  $6.90;  946;  $37,500) 
(Charles  Laughton,  Burgess  Mere¬ 
dith,  Glynis  Johns,  Eli  Wallach, 
Cornelia  Otis  Skinner).  Previous 
week,  almost  $30,700,  with  no  b.o. 
hike  New  Year’s  eve;  last  week, 
over  $31,400. 

Matchmaker,  Booth  (C)  (58th  wk; 
464;  $5.75;  766;  $25,000)  (Ruth  Gor¬ 
don,  Eileen  Herlie,  Loring  Smith). 
Closes  Feb.  2,  to  tour.  Previous 
week,  about  $18,000,  with  $7.50  top 
New  Year’s  eve;  last  week  almb&t 


$14,000.  Patricia  Cutts  succeeded 
Miss  Herlie  last  Monday  (14). 

Middle  of  the  Night,  ANTA  (D) 
(41st  wk;  325;  $5.75;  ’  1,185;  $39,- 
116)  (Edward  G,  Robinson).  Pre¬ 
vious  week,  almost. .  $26,200,  with 
$6.90  top  New  Year’s  eve;  last 
week,  nearly  $28,200.  . 

Most  Happy  Fella,  Imperial  (MD) 
(37th  wk;  292;  $7.50;  1,427;  $57;- 
875).  Previous  week,  nearly  $52,- 
000,  with  $10.50  top  New  Year’s 
eve;  last  week,  almost  $53,000. 

Mr.  Wonderful,  Broadway  (MC) 
(43d  wk;  .335;  $7.50-86.90;  1.900; 
$71,000).  Closes  Feb.'  23.  Previous 
week,  almost  $34,200,  with  $9.60 
top  New  Year’s  eve;  last  week, 
nearly  $34,700, 

My  Fair  Lady,  Hellinger  (MC) 
(44th  wk;  347;  $8.05;  1,551;  $67,- 
.696)  (Rex  Harrison,  Julie  Andrews). 
Previous  week,  new  house  record 
at  $72,272,  with  $11.50  top  New 
Year’s  eve  for  what  is  believed  to 
be  a  new  Broadway  record;  last 
week,  almost  $68,700.  . 

No  Time  for  Sergeants;  Alvin 
(C)  (65th  wk;  516;  $5.75-$4.60; 

1,331;  $38,500).  Previous  week,  al¬ 
most  $33,200,  with  $9.20  top  New 
Year’s  eve;  last  week,  over  $29,000. 

Reluctant  Debutante,  Miller  (C) 
(14th  wk;  110;  $5.75:  946;  $27,100) 
(Adrie.nne  Allen,  Wilfred  Hyde 
White).  Previous  week,  .over  $11.- 
400,  with  $6.90  top  New  Year’s  eve; 
last  week,  almost  $11,400.  Show  is 
in  it’s  “last  weeks.” 

Separate  Tables,  Music  Box  (D) 
(12th  wk;  92;  $5.75;  1,010;  $31,021) 
(Eric  Portman,  Margaret  Leighton), 
Previous  week,  nearly  $25,900,  with 
$6.90  top  New  Year’s  eve;  last 
week,  over  $28,400. 

Speaking  of  Murder,  Royale  (D) 
(4th  wk;  29;  $5.75;  994;  $29,000) 
(Brenda  de  Banzie,  Estelle  Win- 
wood,  Lome  Greene).  Previous 
week,  almost  $9,000,  with  $7.50  top 
New  Year’s  eve;  last  week,  nearly 
$11,000. 

Uncle  Willie,  Golden  <C)  (4th  wk; 
28;  $5.75;  800,  $24,000)  (Menasha 
Skulnik).  Previous  week,  $14,000, 
•■■♦ft  $6.90  top  New  Year’s  eve; 
last  week,  almost  $19,200. 

Closed  Past  Fortnight 
Girls  of  Summer,  Longacre  (D) 
(7th  wkr  56;  $5.75;  1,101;  $29,378) 
(Shelley  Winters).  Around  $15,000, 
with  $6.90  top  New  Year’s  eve,  for 
final  week,  ending  Jan.  5.  CJosed 
at  an  approximate  loss  of  its  entire 
$84,000  investment. 

Saint  Joan,  Coronet  (D)  (2d  wk; 
16;  $5.20;  1,101;  $27,500)  (Siobhan 
McKenna).  Almost  $14,600,  with 
$6.35  top  New  Year’s  eve,  for  sec¬ 
ond  week  of  a  limited  fortnight 
stand,  ending  Jan.  5. 

Good  Woman  of  Setzuan,.  Phoe¬ 
nix  (D)  (3d  wk;  24;  $3.85;  l.1"'’: 
$25,000).  Folded  Jan.  6,  grossing 
almost  $11,900  on  the  final  week. 

Old  Vic  Co,  Winter  Garden 
(Repertory)  (12th  wk;  95;  $5.75; 
1,494;  $45,000).  Previous  week, 
nearly  $32,500,  with  $7.50  top  New 
Year’s  eve;  last  week,  almost  $42,- 
400.  Ended  limited  Broadway  run 
last  Saturday  (12),  to  tour. 

Small  War  on  Murray  Hill,  Bar¬ 
rymore  (CD)  (2d  wk;  12;  $6.90-$5.75 
1,077;  $34,500)  (Jan  Sterling,  Leo 
Genn).  Opened  Jan.  3  with  two  af¬ 
firmative  notices  (Chapman,  News; 
Watts/ Post)  and  five  negative  (At¬ 
kinson,  Times;  Coleman,  Mirror; 
Donnelly,  World-Telegram;  Kerr, 
Herald  Tribune;  McClain,  Journal 
American).  Previous  weeJq,  over 
$7,200  for  last  four  performances; 
last  week,  nearly  $7,300.  Closed 
last  Saturday  (12)  at  an  approx¬ 
imate  loss  of  $120,000  on  a  $100,- 
000  investment. 

Waltz  of  the  Toreadors,  Coronet 
(CD)  ($6.90;  1,001;  $35,040)  (Ralph 
Richardson).  Lucienne  H'll’s  Eng¬ 
lish  version  of  Jean  Anouilh/s  com¬ 
edy,  presented  bv  the  Producers 
Jheatre;  production  cost  about.. 
^25,000  to  bring  in  and  can  break 
even  at  around  $25,000  gross. 
Opens  tomorrow  night  (Thurs.). 

‘Inherit’  Big  $32,600,  D.C.; 
Got  $93,900  in  3  Weeks 

Washington,  Jan.  15. 
Third-  and  final  week  of  “Inherit 
the  Wind”  got  an  elegant  $32,600 
at  the  National  Theatre.  It  pulled 
$34,300  for  the  second  week.  For 
its  full  three  weeks,  the  Melvyn 
Douglas  starrer  drew  $93,900  total 
gross  at  the  1,600-seat  house. 

National  was  scaled  to  $4.40, 
with  $4.95  top  weekends.  Capacity 
for  the  house  for  the  final  week 
would  have  been  about  $40,000. 
For  the  first  two  weeks,  on  sub¬ 
scription,  the  potential  was  about 
$4,000  less. 
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Literati' 


UNESCO  Kidpix  Book 

United  Nations  Educational,  Sci¬ 
entific  and  Cultural  Organisations 
lias  put*  out  a  120-page  booklet  in 
French  and  English  tagged  “Films 
for  Children  and  Adolescents." 
Covering  some  22  countries  it's  de¬ 
signed  as  a  guide  to  selected  and 
satisfactory  films  for  youngsters 
under  16. 

Purpose  of  the  tome,  which  was 
compiled  by  Jean-Pierre  Barrot 
and  Ginette  Billard,  is  to  put  the¬ 
atrical  and  commercial  films  in  a 
cultural,  educational  and  scientific 
category  to  aid  schools  and  kindred 
organizations.  U.S.  due  to  its  lead¬ 
ing  pix  production,  rates  some  30 
pages. 

Book  doesn’t  set  itself  up  as  a 
censor  for  it  merely  *  lists  those 
films  from  the  various  countries 
recommended  ■ior  youth  as  com¬ 
piled  by  many  public  and  private 
institutions.  Neatly  indexed,  it’s  a 
fine  addition  to  all  production  li¬ 
braries. 


Lotsa  Pratt  Reissues 

Ted  Pratt  is  having  his  Gold 
Medal  Florida*  novel  “Seminole” 
reissued  this  month  and  his  Holly¬ 
wood  novel,  “The  Golden  Sorrow” 
reissued  in  February,  in  200,000 
lots  each.  In  addition,  his  .“The. 
Tormented”  is  being  brought  out 
in  French  by  Flammarion,  the  con¬ 
servative  publishing  firm  head¬ 
quartered  in  Paris. 

“The  Tormented”  and  another 
Pratt  novel,  “Cocotee,”  is  being 
ppblished  in  Italian  in  Milan.  An 
Australian  publishing  firm  current¬ 
ly  is  bringing  out  his  “Smash-up” 
and  “Escape  to  Eden.” 


Knick.  News  Ups  Fleisher 
In  recent  staff  changes  at  the 
Albany  Knickerbocker  News -Don¬ 
ald  Fleisher  was  upped  to  chief 
editorial  writer  while  Oscar.  D. 
Barker  was  switched  from  '  the 
newsroom  to  the  sports  department 
as  assistant  editor.  Another  new¬ 
comer  in  the  paper’s  sports  section 
is  Bob  McNamara. 

Prior  to  assuming  his  new  post 
Fleisher  was  an  editorial  writer  for 
the  Gannett  daily  since  1949. 


Kozlenko’s  Anthology 
Pyramid  Books  is  publishing  an 
anthology  of  15  short  stories  gath¬ 
ered  by  William  Kozlenko,  writer 
and  story  consultant  for  Revue 
Productions,  the  '  MCA  telepix 
subsid. 

Tome  will  be  tagged  “Acts  of 
iolence.”  Three  of  the  stories 
have  been  vidpixed  by  Revue  thus 
far. 


11  Duce’s  Memoirs 

The  Benito  Mussolini  diaries 
which  cover  the  21-year  period 
from  1921-1942  may  be  the  next 
publishing  bonanza  in  wartime 
books.  Vittorio  Mussolini,  son  of 
the  late  Duce,  who  recently  re¬ 
turned  to  Italy  from  Buenos  Aires 
after  an  11-year  absence,  admitted 
the  diaries  exist  but  he  did  not 
know  their  whereabouts. 

Italian  newsmen  who  inter¬ 
viewed  the  oldest  son  of  the  late 
dictator  felt  that  his  return  was  a 
prelude  to  announcement  of  the 
publication  because  he  has  been 
accompanied  everywhere  by  Duilio 
Susmel,  Milan  publisher.  Latter 
made  a  stir  some  years  ago  by  de¬ 
claring  he  had  the  diaries,  but  they 
had  not  been  outhenticated.  Under 
Italian  law  the  memoirs  would  have 
to  be  approved  by  the  heirs  who 
would  have  a  right  to  demand  a 
share  of  the  proceeds. 


Film  Tows  In  Bestseller 
San  Francisco,  Jan.  15. 

Art  Cohn,  who  put  together  the 
$1  hard-cover  book  being  sold  at 
theatres  where  “Around  the  World 
in  80  Days”  is  playing,  thinks  he 
may  wind  up  as  the  best-selling 
author  in  the  U.  S.  this  year. 

Cohn  arrived  here  last  weekend 
with  Mike  Todd  for  a  one-day  stay, 
reported  one  in  five  customers  is 
buying  the  Random  House-pub¬ 
lished  book  in  New  York,  or  a  total 
of  about  3,000  a  week.  In  Frisco, 
where  United  California  chain 
has  the  Todd-AO  Coronet,  theatre 
execs  expect  50,000  sales  of  book 
during  the  year. 

Cohn  says  pattern  is  the  same  all 
over  the  U.  S.,  in  11  cities  where 
“80  Days”  is  now  playing  and  sees 
no  reason  why  there  should  be  any 
fall-off  at  future  situations. 

“I  don’t  see  how  it  can  miss  a 
million  copies  sold  this  year,”  he 
says,  a  figure  which  should  win-the 
hard-cover  derby  comfortably; 


Satevepost,  Holiday  Shifts 
Edward  C.  Van  Tress  has  been 
named  senior  v.p.  and  advertising 
director  of  the  Curtis  Publishing 
Co.,  succeeding  Arthur  W,  Kohler, 
who  is  retiring.  Former  advertis¬ 
ing  director  of  Holiday  magazine, 
Van  Tress  has  been  v.p.  and  exec 


director  of  -advertising  for  the 
company  since  1954. 

Other  shifts  bn  the  Saturday 
Evening  Post  and  Holiday  saw 
Peter  E.  Schruth  named  to  the 
newly  created  post  of  v.p.  and  ex¬ 
ecutive  director  of  advertising  for 
the  Post  while  E.  Kent  Mitchel 
succeeds  Schruth  as  v.p.,  and  ad¬ 
vertising  director  of  Holiday.  Mor¬ 
ton  S.  Bailey,  v.p.  and  director  of 
the  Post,  will  continue  to  maintain 
offices  in  New  York. 

John  L.  Naylor,  former  eastern 
regional  sales  manager  of  the  Post, 
has  been  named  sales  manager  suc¬ 
ceeding  Samuel  Y.  Edgerton,  who 
is  retiring.  Edward  J.  Chalfin, 
western  regional  sales  manager, 
transfers  to  New  York  to  succeed 
Naylor.  Orin  S.  Wemecke,  of  Min¬ 
neapolis,  succeeds  Chalfin  in  Chi¬ 
cago.  Harrison  W.  Bullard,  of  the 
New  York  ad  stfaff,  replaces  Wer- 
necke  in  Minneapolis. 

Ralph  W.  Hench  Jr.,  publication 
manager  of  Holiday  in  New  York, 
succeeds  Mitchel  as  sales  manager. 
John  L.  Collins,  promotion  man¬ 
ager  of  Holiday,  moves  into  Hench’s 
former  spot.  Gordon  C.  Ryan,  of 
Holiday’s  Philadelphia  sales  staff, 
succeeds  Collins.  George  H.  Oest- 
reich  Jr.  of  Holiday’s  New  York 
office,  has  beeimamed  to  the  new 
post  of  assistant  publication  man¬ 
ager. 


Dr.  Whitton  Turns  Columnist 

Dr.  Charlotte  Whitton,  writer 
and  social  worker  who  rose  to  in¬ 
ternational  prominence  during  her 
1951-56  stretch  as  mayor  of  Ot¬ 
tawa,  Can.,  becomes  staff  column¬ 
ist  for  the  Ottawa  Evening  Citizen 
next  month  after  a  vacation  in 
North  Carolina. 

W.k.  as  an  outspoken  commenta¬ 
tor  on  almost  anything,  with  ad¬ 
mitted  aspirations  to  federal  poli¬ 
tics,  Miss  Whitton  is  sister  of  for¬ 
mer  Toronto  Daily  Star  writer  Kay 
Whitton,  now  wife  of  Frank  Ryan, 
manager  of  indie  radio  station 
CFRA  in  Ottawa. 


Chi  Trib’s  Ad  Jackpot 
Chicago  Tribune’s  advertising 
revenues  hit  an  all-time  high  of 
$70,000,000  during  1956,  Chesser 
M.  Campbell,  president  of  the 
Tribune  Co.,  disclosed  last  week  at 
the  newspaper’s  annual  ad  depart¬ 
ment  dinner. 

Campbell  claimed  the  figure  was 
the  highest  ever  grossed  by  any 
newspaper  in  the  history  of  pub¬ 
lishing. 


Dayton  Papers  Merge 

The  Evening  News  Publishing 
Co.,  Dayton,  O.,  absorbed  the  Jour¬ 
nal-Herald  Publishing  Co.,  its 
wholly  owned  subsidiary,  effective 
Dec.  31,  and  the  name  of  the  firm 
changed  to  Dayton  Newspapers 
Inc.  Action  followed  unanimous 
approval  of  the  merger  by  directors 
of  the  Evening  News  Publishing 
Co.  at  a  special  meeting  Dec.  5. 

By  late  January,  it  is  planned 
that  the  Journal  Herald  (morning 
paper)  will  be  moved  into  new  com¬ 
bined  quarters  at  4th  and  Ludlow 
Sts.,  Dayton,  still  under  construc¬ 
tion,  where  both  papers  will  use 
the  same  mechanical  facilities  but 
continue  independent  editorial  op¬ 
erations. 


Pearl  Buck’s  ‘Sideline’ 

Pearl  Buck,  the  ex-missionary 
novelist,  has  an  article  in  Xmas 
Peace  News  on  Welcome  House, 
the  home  she  founded  in  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  for  orphaned  or  abandoned 
children  of  mixed  U.S.-Asian  par¬ 
entage,  whom  adoption  agencies 
couldn’t  place.  After  a  time  in 
Welcome  House,  most  have  beeti 
placed  through  its  own  now  offi¬ 
cially-chartered  agency. 

Peace  News,  a  nonpartisan  paci¬ 
fist  weekly  published  in  London 
and  distributed  in  Canada  by  the 
Quakers,  has  in  same  issue  amus¬ 
ing  satirical  playlet,  “Flying  Sau- 
cerers,”  by  Reginald  Reynolds,  au¬ 
thor  of  “Cape  to  Cairo.”  Charac¬ 
ters  are  Martians  who  talk  Amer¬ 
ican  and  English  who  talk  British. 


New  Show  Biz  Strip 
A  new  comic  strip  on  show  biz, 
titled  “On  Stage,”  will  be  kicked 
off  Feb.  10  in  the  Chicago  Tribune 
and  other  newspapers  serviced  by 
the  Chicago.  Tribune-New  .York 
News  Syndicate. 

Authored  and  drawn  by  Leonard 
Starr,  the  strip  will  tell  the  story 
of  a  small-town  “innocent”  who 
comes  to  New  York  to  make  her 
way  in  the  theatre. 


Publicist’s  ‘Peyton’  Payoff 
Offbeat  example  of  public  rela¬ 
tions  representation  in  the  publish¬ 
ing  field  is  the  new  deal  between 
the  Julian  Messner  publish¬ 
ing  house  and  publicist  Bud  Brandt. 
Latter  is  primarily  a  radio-tv  flack, 
but  got  the  publicity  assignment 


on  “Peyton  Place,”  which  Messner 
publishes. 

Now,  with  “Peyton  Place”  a  best¬ 
seller  and  sold  to  20th-Fox  for  a 
film  version,  Brandt  has  been 
signed  for  year-round  representa¬ 
tion  of  the  entire  Messner  opera¬ 
tion. 


Albany  Guildsmen  Ballot 
Officer  slate  of  the  Newspaper 
Guild  of  Albany  again  is  headed  by 
Christopher  J.  Cunningham,  of  the 
Knickerbocker  News  advertising 
department.  He  was  re-elected 
prexy  following  recent  membership 
ballotting. 

Others  re-named  include  George 
Kearney  and  James  Gallagher, 
both  of  the  Times-Union,  first  and 
second  v.p.’s;  Ann  Bolich,  of  the 
Knickerbocker  News  secretary,  and 
the  Time-Union's  B,  Paul  Lyman 
as  treasurer. 


CHATTER 

Gene  Lees,"  amusemenT  and 
music  editor  of  the  Louisville 
Times,  vacationing  in  Gotham. 

.  George  R.  Wilkes,  onetime  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  United  Press  bureau  in 
Albany,  named  exec  secretary  of 
the  Medical  Society  of  Albany. 

Raymond  ^  J.  Buck  Jr.,  former 
assistant  Sunday  editor  of  the  New 
Bedford  (Mass.)  Standard-Times, 
named  an  associate  in  the  Office 
of  Development  at  Dartmouth 
College. 

Richard  -Gehman’s  appraisal  of 
agent  Irving  Lazar  in  the  Jan.  19 
issue  of  the  Saturday  Evening  Post 
calculates  that  the  hustling  indie 
agented  a  total  of  $3,500,000  worth 
of  literary  material  last  year. 

Gerald  M.  Brown,  publisher  and 
editor  of  the ~  Vancouver  News- 
Herald,  in  Roy  S.  Thomson's 
chain,  has  quit  to  become  assistant 
to  the  president  of  the  Canadian 
Bank  of  Commerce,  coordinating 
the  bank's  public  relations  and  ad 
policies. 

Virginia  McLean  Thompson,  au¬ 
thor.  and  authority  on  southeast 
Asia  and  its  problems,  is  a  Mayling 
Soong  Foundation  Visiting  Scholar 
at  Wellesley  College,  week  of  Jan. 
14-19.  The  foundation,  established 
to  create  a  “bridge  of  understand¬ 
ing  between  East  and  West”  is 
named  for  Mme.  Chiang  Kai-shek, 
the  former  Mayling  Soong,  a  grad¬ 
uate  of  Wellesley  in  1917. 


William  Warfield 

Continued  from  page  2 

know  who's  fashionable,  or  not,  in 
music. 

Most  of  the  countries  in  Africa 
and  the  Near  East  do  not  permit 
foreign  entertainers  to  take  out 
their  earnings.  Hence  the  need 
for  State  Dept,  subsidy  of  such' 
tours.  But  the  Negro  republic,  Li¬ 
beria,  and  the  Negro  empire,  Ethio* 
pia,  were  completely  free  of  cur¬ 
rency  restrictions,  as  was  the  Brit¬ 
ish  colony  Kenya  in  Warfield’s 
case.  Warfield  was  a  guest  at  the 
Nuptial  Ball  for  the*  daughter  of 
an  ex-president  of  Liberia  and  was 
astounded  by  the  formal  attire  and 
champagne  in  the  midst  of  jungle 
country.  He  was  summoned  to  Em¬ 
peror  Haile  Selassie's  box  in  the 
Addis  Ababa  playhouse,  most 
sumptious  in  all  Africa,  and 
awarded  a  gold  medallion. 

On  less  than  a  day's  notice  War- 
field  got  up  in  the  lyrics  of  Li¬ 
beria’s  anthem  (Liberia  speaks 
English  )  and  his  rendering  of  the 
words — apparently  never  before 
heard  in  Monrovia  from  the  lips 
of  a  foreign  singer — became  a  pa¬ 
triotic  and  sentimental  sensation. 
The  State  Dept,  regards  the  reac¬ 
tion  as  a  diplomatic  achievement 
of  no  small  value.  Curiously 
enough  the  Firestone  Rubber  Co. 
Officials  (Americans)  in  Liberia 
seemed  unaware  of  Warfield’s  pres¬ 
ence  in  the  country  and  probably 
did  not  know  the  singer  had  been 
sponsored  on  American  radio  by 
the  parent  company. 

There  was  nothing  “political”  at 
any  point  along  the  tour  “apart 
from  my  being  an  American,  a 
Negro  and  a  novelty.”  So  reports 
the  baritone.  However,  his  Ameri¬ 
can  manager  Larney  Goodkind 
points  out  that  a  10-day  tour  of  the 
musically  sophisticated  and  rich" 
Belgian  Congo  was  cancelled  at 
the  last  moment,  not  by  the  Bel¬ 
gians  (the  dates  were  set  in  Brus¬ 
sels)  but  by  the  timid  American 
Ambassador  to  Belgium  who  per¬ 
sonally  preferred  to  play  it  safe. 
Nobody  else  could  explain  just 
what  the  Ambassador  was ,  afraid 
of.  ANTA,  as  entertainment  busi¬ 
ness  emissary  for  the  State  Dept, 
strongly  protested  the  decision  to 
cancel  Belgian  Congo  and  the  in¬ 
consistency  of  using  a  singer  in  a 
dozen  African  countries  and  then 
getting 'cold  feet  in  the  13th.  Ap¬ 
parently  ambassadorial  feet  are 
susceptible  to  chilblains. 


j  SCULLY’S  SCRAPBOOK  j 

Palm  Springs,  Jan, -15. 

Jaguars  seldom  come  down  our  street.  Even  wildcats  are  rare 
nowadays.  So  when  Lukey  Blumberg  tore  up  Calle  Felicia  (vyhich,  for 
the  benefit  of  those  whose  Spanish  is  more  limited  than  mine,  trans¬ 
lates  into  Happy  Way)  in  his  Jaguar  and  stopped  on  camera,  the  junior 
members  of  the  Scully  Circus  quit  practicing  pin-ups  and  rushed  to 
view  the  imported  car  with  wide-eyed  wonder. 

Out  stepped  the  son  of  Nate  Blumberg,  producer  of  a  United  Artist? 
release,  with  a  script  of  “The  Big  Boodle”  in  his  hand.  His  first  full- 
length  feature,  he  had  snagged  Errol  Flynn,  Pedro  Armendariz,  Rory 
Rossana  and  Gia  Scala  to  star  in  it,  Richard  Wilson  to  direct  it  and  Lee 
Garmes  to  photograph  it.  Due  to  having  made  it  in  Cuba,  Blumberg 
managed  to  bring  it  in  for  a  little  over  $600,000, 

He  was  as  buoyant  as  Mike  Todd,  but  with  a  noticeable  difference. 
He  doesn’t  smoke  cigars.  In  fact  he  doesn’t  smoke  at  all.  He  may 
not  drink,  either.  Offered  a  tom  &  jerry,  he  declined  with  thanks  and 
went  into  the  changes  time  had  wrought  in  Palm  Springs  since  he  last 
visited  the  Village.  That  was  15  years,  ago,  before  he  was  in  his  teens. 
He  says  he’s  33;  I  don’t  believe  it.  He  has  too  much  hair  on  his  head 
for  a  Hollywood  producer  at  33. 

He  is  about  the  only  one  of  second-generation  Hollywood  youths  who 
„got  into  production  the  hard  way.  He  peddled  British  pictures  to  inde¬ 
pendent  television  stations.  He  had  some  understanding  as  to  what 
they  were  all  about  because  he  had  been  a  navigator  with  the  famed 
Eighth  Air  Force  which  was  based  in  England/  He  flew  40  missions 
over  Germany' and  returned  home,  as  he  described  it,  “without  inci¬ 
dent.”  . 

But  “The  Big  Boodle”  will  make  it  the  easy  way.  It  could  almost 
be  played  without  dialog.  It  is  based  on  a  novel  by  Bob  Sylvester  (who 
didn’t  do  any  too  well  with  “Cover  Charge,”  at  least  he  so  reported  in 
a  hilarious  account  in  Variety  of  his  miseries  with  the  book*.  “The 
Big  Boodle”  is  a  mystery-meller  of  a  gaalg  tndng  to  pass  3,000,000 
counterfeit  peso?  through  the  Cuban  treasury— enough  to  wreck  what 
passes  for  orderly  government  in  a  banana  republic. 

Like  most  of  the  good  Ones  these  days,  the  story  is  based  on  enough 
history  to  give  it  a  documentary  air.  Seems  that  10  years  or  so  ago, 
worn-out  paper  money  used  to  be  bundled  and  burned  under  super¬ 
vision  in  Cuba.  A  mob  with  inside  connections  substituted  bundles 
of  paper,  cut  and  wrapped  to.  look  exactly  like  the  old  dough.  They 
burned  this  and  pocketed  the  bills. 

Then  some  of  the.  mob  though  they  could  make  a  slipup  more  dif¬ 
ficult  to  detect  by  Substituting  counterfeit  bills  to  be  burned  instead  of 
the  nicely  cut  wallpaper.  Then,  if  some  snooper  opened  a  package  he 
would  not  be  so  suspicious  about  what  was  going  on. 

In  the  Treasury  were  40  millions  in  American  currency.  There  were 
seven  keys  to*  the  vault  and  seven  senors  of  unquestioned  reputation 
for  honesty  had  one  of  the  seven  keys  each.  (Sounds  like  Baldpate.) 

Well,  one  day  after  months  of  larcenous  labor  one  guy  managed  to 
get  duplicates  of  all  seven  keys.  He  walked  in  as  if  he  were  seven 
honorable  men,  opened  the  seven  locks,  had  his  “servants”  load  his 
suitcases  with  the  loot  and  hurried  down  to  a  waiting  yacht  to  take  the 
staggering  sum  to  Florida. 

**  Dollars  For  America! 

The  American  customs  men  inspected  his  baggage.  They  were  stuck. 
There  was  no  law  against  taking  American  money  into  America  but  the 
crater  the  crooks  left  behind  nearly  wrecked  the  economy  of  Cuba! 
Forty  millioii  smackers. 

The  few  honest  men  left*  in  Cuba  tried  hard  to.  keep  the  theft  a 
secret.  Significantly,  four  of  the  most  trusted  men,  who  may  or  may 
not  have  been  in  on  the  swindle,  died  violent  deaths  not  long  after¬ 
ward;  but  none  of  them  by  foul  means.  One  died  by  drowning,  another 
cashed  in' his  chips  in  an  automobile  accident,  a  third  from  a  ruptured 
appendix  and, a  fourth. from  a  caiicer.  By  now  there  is  only  one  left 
and  he  is  the  most  untouchable,  honorable  and  honored  man  in  Cuba, 
it  says  here. 

Because  of  this  background,  the  current  government  of  Cuba  didn’t 
want  to  be  too  helpful  to  Lukey  Blumberg  (his  credit-title  billing  is 
Lewis  F.  Blumberg),  but  he  has  winning  ways  and  he  finally  won  them 
over  on  the  premise  that  tbe  story  was  far  enough  away  from  the  facts 
that  even  if  the  old  regime  got  back  in  power  they  could  not  visit  re¬ 
prisals  on  the.  present  administration. 

From  labor,  Lukey  Blumberg  and  Dick  Wilson  got  the  sort  of  coop¬ 
eration  that  must  make  Cuba  a  dream,  place  to  shoot  pictures.  For¬ 
eigners  can’t  make  deals  with  actors  but  must  make  them  with  a  union 
rep.  One  of  the  featured  actors  signed  Was  also  a  television  star  of 
Cuba.  **“ 

It  was  clearly  understood  by  all  concerned  that  this  actor  would  be 
available  at  certain  times  for  “The  Big  Boodle:”  It  was  settled  that 
he  would  be  on  location  one  afternoon.  He  didn’t  show.  With  high- 
priced  actors  like  Errol  Flynn,  Pedro  Armendariz  and  cameramen  like 
Lee  Garmes  waiting  around,  a  day’s  layoff  because  of  one  actor  could 
run  into  money. 

Blumberg  contacted  the  union  official.  This  catalytic  agent  reported 
that  the  actor  was  busy  at  the  tv  studio. 

“Would  you  like,  to  make  a  check  out  for  $2,500  right  now,  or  will 
you  send  the  police  after  him?”  Blumberg  asked.  . 

The  union  official  talked  it  over  with  a  police  captain  who  was  as¬ 
signed  to  see  that  things  ran  smoothly  between  the  visitors  and  the 
natives. 

“We  will  get  him,”  said  the  unioneer. 

How  To  Enforce  A  Contract 

Two  motorcycle  cops  were  dispatched  to  the  television  station  to 
bring  the  actor  in,  dead  or  alive. 

They  returned  with  their  captive  and  planked  him  down  before 
Garmee’s  camera  crew.  The  actor  burned  for  a  while  and  then  settled 
down  to  do  his  stint. 

When  he  was  excused,  the  motorcycle  cops  whizzed  him  back  to  the 
television  studio.  This  in  Cuba  .is  their  version  of  the  Right  to  Work, 

I  guess.  v 

Errol  Flynn,  Croupier 

Flynn  plays  the  role  of  a  dealer  at  a  blackjack  table,  as  they  call 
baccarat  or  vingt-et-un  in  the  western  world.'  Having  lived  almost  as 
wildly  as  the  parts  he  has  played,  and  won  and  lost  plenty  at  gaming 
tables,  this  certainly  was  nothing  more  than  a  true-t’o-character  part 
for  him.  Three  factions  gun  for  him  in  “The  Big  Boodle,”  but  you 
don’t  have  to  be  Nick  the  Greek  to  bet  he  outwits  and  outfights  them  all. 

This  one  will  mark  the  return  to  Hollywood  of  the  old  swashbuckler, 
and  while  the  swank  gambling  room  of  the  Hotel  Nacional  might  have 
cramped  his  free-wheeling  style  a  bit — he  did  all  right  in  the  chase 
through  Morro  Castle. 

The  dolls  in  the  pic  are  Gia  Scala  (Scoglio)  of  Irish-Italian  origin,  a 
brunet,  and  Rory  Rossana,  a  blonde,  who  was  born  in  Rome,  Gia  has 
been  in  several  American  pictures  but  Rory  (whose  real  name  is  not 
Rossana,  but  Coppa)  had  done  only  one  before  she  was  tapped  for 
“Boodle.”  But  she  has  15  Italian  pix  behind  her. 

Armendariz,  of  course,  has  been  all  over  the  place.  In  fact,  he  has 
traveled  2,000,000  miles  to  make  a  fast  peso.  For  a  languid  Mexican 
whose  favorite  pastime  is  “just  plain  relaxing,”  that’s  a  funny  way4o 
prove  his  point.  He  swears  he  can  talk  five  languages.  But  since  his 
labial  activity  exceeds  that  of  a  bongo  drummer,  both  in  speed  and 
volume,  it’s  hard  to  understand  what  he  is  saying,  even  for  specialists 
in  his  native  tongue. 

The  credit  for  harnessing  him  for  the  American  market  must  go  to 
the  scissor  bills  in  the  cutting  room.  Film  editors  are  wonderful 
people. 
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MortMeyerson,  art  director  at 
Buena  Vl^ta  Films,  and  wife  Faith, 
sailing  Fri.  (1.8)  for  Nassau. 

Freddie  Stark  takes  over  as  host 
of  Bob  Olin’s Restaurant  on  Cen¬ 
tral  Park  West. 

Monique  Van  Vooren  visiting 
Gotham  before  Coasting  for  her- 
nitery  debut  at  the  Mocambo  Jan. 
22. 

Bichard  Carter,  ex-Warners,  RKO 
and  Look  mag,  named  a  v.p.  of 
Cleary-Strauss  &  Irwin.  He^ll  head¬ 
quarter  on  the  Coast  as  supervisor 
of  tv  and  film  accounts. 

Judy  Garland,  Julie  Andrews, 
Robert  Weede,  Mike  Todd,  Judy 
Holliday  and  Arthur  Krim  received 
the  annual  "mark  of  achievement" 
awards  of  the  Amusement  Division 
of  the  Federation  of  Jewish  Philan¬ 
thropies  at  a  luncheon  last  week 
at  the  Sheraton-Astor. 

The  Ringing  chorus  of  "My  Fair 
Lady,"  at  the  Mark  Hellinger  Thea¬ 
tre,  N.Y.,  has  formed  a  workshop 
group  for  the  informal  perfor¬ 
mance  of  operatic  and  choral 
works.  Franz  Allers,  conductor  of 
the  musical  comedy,  is  directing 
the  outfit,  and  the .  show’s  orches¬ 
tra  has  been  participating.'  Thus 
far  presented  have  been  Mozart’s 
"Cosi  Fan  Tutte"  in  English,,  with 
alternates  for  every  part,  and  Han¬ 
del’s  "Messiah.”  In  preparation 
is  Verdi’s  "Un  Ballo  in  Maschera." 


Boston 

By  Guy  Livingston 

Sarah  Vaughan  current  at  Story- 
ville. 

Lou  Menchell  current  at  the 
Bradford  Roof. 

"Waiting  for  Godot,"  with  all- 
Negro  cast,  current  at  the  Shubert 
before  Broadway. 

Howard  Fitzpatrick,  former  "Bos¬ 
ton  '  Post  fcadio-tv  editor,  signed 
with  Breshick  Agency. 

Singer  Johnny  Mathis,  Columbia 
disker,  opens  for .  10  days  in  Hotel 
Bostonian  Jewel  Room  Jan.  18. 

Hub’s  thrush  Judy  Tremaine 
spotted  at  Bombay  Lounge,  Miami 
Beach,  with  accompanist-  Charley 
Carroll  of  Revere. 

Sandor.  Baglach,  first  .tenor  of 
National  Opera  in  Budapest,  first 
show  biz  refugee  to  reach  the 
Hub,  and  current  at  Steuben’s. 

Sidney  Kleve,  who  brought  the 
old  “Vendorne  and  the  Moulin 
Rouge  nitery.  back  to  prominence 
in  the  Hub,  prexy  of  new  multi- 
million  Balmoral  Hotel,  Miami 
Be.ach. 

Eddie  Fisher  booked  for  Blins- 
trub's  March  11-17.  Mills  Bros, 
moved  from  that  slot  to  March  25- 
31.  George  Hamilton  IV  is  cur¬ 
rent  through  Sunday  (20)  while 
Jack  Carter  opens  Monday  (21). 


Palm  Springs 

By  Alice  Scully 

(Tel:  4077) 

Marge  Main  off  Minxes  (cars)  for 
Cads. 

Lily  Pons  caught  Ranch  Club 
style  show. 

Gail  Patrick  and  Cornwell  Jack- 
son  at  Racquet. 

Anne  Gougler  back  after  year's 
tour  of  Europe. 

Karl  TUrnberg  at  La  Quinta  after 
Ben  Hur  rewrite. 

Don  Kotzbuecher  prexy  of  new 
Desert  Press  Club. 

SCott  Brady  modeling  casual 
sportswear  for  Chuck  Watlers 
shop; 

Desi  Arnaz  billed  above  new  In¬ 
dian  Wells  C.C.  on  'entrance  mar¬ 
quee. 

Ray  Ryan  invited  350  to  Patti 
Page-Charlie  O’Curran  wedding 
reception. 

Roy  Bradley  new  major  domo  at 
Ranch  Club  after  18  years  of  hoof¬ 
ing,  his  fastest  steps  being  in  Bat¬ 
tle  of  Bulge. 

Audrey  Hepburn  and  Mel  Ferrer 
home  from  Springs  just  in  time  to 
see  their  Malibu  place  get  trapped 
in  a  forest  fire. 


Miami  Beach 

By  Lary  Solloway 

(1755  Calais  Dr.;  UNion  5-5389) 

N.Y.  Daily  News  columnist  Doug 
Watt  at  Roney  Plaza  while  gauder- 
ing  the  town. 

Fontainebleau  and  Eden  Roc 
cafes  way  ahead  in  grosses  as  com¬ 
pared  with  1955-56  season. 

Walter  and  A1  Jacobs  will  be 
first  hoteliers  to  install  color-tv 
sets  in  their  new  DuPont  Tarleton 
hotel. 

Red  Buttons  cancelled  out  of 
Americana  hotel  date  when  he 
headed  for  Japan  on  a  film  assign¬ 
ment. 

Ted  Mack  and  his  Amateur  Hour 
crew  at  the  Delano  for  two  weeks 
while  telecasting  from  local  audi- 
toria. 

Victor  Borge  took  the  Coconut 
Grove  Playhouse  out  of  boxoffice 
slump  during  his  current  twoweek 
engagement. 

Tony  Bennett  replaces  Dorothy 


Dandridge  who  cancelled  out  of 
Americana  Hotel  date  skedded  for 
end  of  month. 

Roberta  Sherwood  will  get  the 
"Person  To  Person"  treatment 
while  working  at  the  Eden  Roc  the 
first  week  in.  February. 

Paul  Whiteman,  due  in  this  week 
for  visits  with  disk  jocks,  promot¬ 
ing  his  50th  anni  album;  he’s  mak¬ 
ing  the  .rounds  4with  WKAT’s  Art 
Green. 

Charlie  Spivak  orch  into  Sax¬ 
ony’s  Pagoda  Room  in  February; 
Count  Basie  current  at  the,  Ball  & 
Chain;  Art  Mooney  and  his  band 
at  Golden  Gate;  and  Pupi  Campo 
and  his  mambomen  at  the  Di  Lido. 
This  tips  a  new  trend  to  orch  book¬ 
ings  during  height  of  season. 


Paris 

By  Gene  Moskowitz 
(28  Rue  Huchette;  Odeon  494&) 

Sacha  Guitry  well  enough  to 
begin  plans  on  another  film. 

"Baby  Doll"  (WB)  is  getting 
them  into  the  theatre.  No  censor¬ 
ship  trouble  here  with  good  re¬ 
views  and  good  biz  so  far. 

Jean  Richard,  stage  and  screen 
comic,  will  organize  a  circus  with 
his  own  private  zoo  and.  take  to 
the  Gallic  roads  this  summer. 

Dany  Robin,  ex-dancer  turned 
film  star,  does  terp  roles  in  her 
next  three  films  after  having 
played  a  ballet  role  in  her  recent 
"Bonjour  Paris," 

Julien  currently  is  mounting  G. 
B.  Shaw’s  "Caesar  and  Cleopatra," 
to  be  followed  by  Laurence  Olivier 
and  Vivien  Leigh  in  Shakespeare’s 
"Titus  Andronicus"  in  English. 

Amalia  Rodriguez,  the  Portu¬ 
gese  fado  singer,  will  head  the 
next  Olympia  Music  Hall  ’  bill. 
After  a  success  last  year  as  sec¬ 
ondary  name,  she  is  now  the 
topper. 

A  play  by  Jean-Pierre  Aumont, 
"Angel  Le  Bienheureux,"  will  be 
done  at  the  Casino  D’Enghiens 
before  coming  into  Paris  late  this 
i  season.  Rellys  and.  Pauline  Du- 
bost  head  the  cast. 

Samuel  Beckett,  author  of  the 
controversial  "Waiting  For  Godot,” 
readying  a  new  play  for  late  this 
season  here.  Called  "Hohmes,"  it 
will  be  staged  and  played  by  Roger 
Blin  at  the  Theatre  De  L’Oeuvre. 

Jerry  Epstein  writing  a  script 
for  Eddie  Constantine,  "The  Big 
Bluff,”  which  will  be  made  in 
Germany  as  a  French-German  co¬ 
production.  Patrice  Dally  is  to 
direct  this  tale  of  an  internation¬ 
al  gambler  finding  oil  in  a  Pari¬ 
sian  suburb. 

A.  M.  Julien  readying  the  begin¬ 
nings  of  the  Theatre  of  Nations  to 
be  housed  at  Theatre  Sarah  Bern¬ 
hardt.  It  will  be  open  to  all  foreign 
visiting  troupes.  With  a  $900,000 
budget,  it  is  geared  to  start  this 
spring  with  a  month  to  be  devoted 
to  various  nations  and  then  to  fol¬ 
low  with  the  Fourth  International 
Drama  Fest  of  Paris. 


‘Martin  Luther’ 

Continued,  from  page  2  — — , 

courage,  and  in-  violation  of  its 
public  obligations.” 

Robert  Lee,  exec  ^secretary  of 
Lutheran  Church  Productions,  pro¬ 
ducers  of  tfie  film,  was  even  more 
outspoken,.  Jle  said  he  was  told  at 
a  meeting  with  the  station  Dec.  27 
that  it  wanted  to  reschedule  the 
film  but  wouldn’t  discuss ,  any  spe¬ 
cific  date,  pending  last  week’s 
meeting  with  the  Protestant  group. 

Lee  gat  in  on  this  session  and  re¬ 
ported  "the  meeting  demonstrated 
an  astounding  duplicity  on  the  part 
of  the  station  management  who, 
while  admitting  they  had  made  a 
mistake  in  cancelling  the  film, 
were  unwilling  to  rectify  the  mat¬ 
ter." 

Lee  also  said  he  was  told  private¬ 
ly  that  the  station  "was  on  the  re¬ 
ceiving  end  of  pressure  from  high 
Roman  Catholic  sources."  Both 
WGN-TV  and  the  local  Catholic 
chancellory  office  have  denied 
there  were  any  official  protests 
against  "Luther." 

For  the  time  being,  the  Action 
Committee’s  objective  will  be  to 
get  WGN-TV  to  reconsider  its  ban. 
First  direct  move  in  the  campaign 
came  Sunday  (13)  when  pastors  in 
some  1,600  Protestant  churches 
were  urged  to  ask  their  congrega¬ 
tions  to  protest  individually  to  the 
station  and  to  send  similar  protests 
to  the  FCC.  :  Committee  is  also 
"exploring”  ways  and  means  of  in¬ 
forming  appropriate  Congressional 
committees  of  the  situation. 

If,  however,  WGN  stands  pat,  it 
likely  will  be  asked  to  void  its  con¬ 
tract  for  the  film  and  the  Commit- , 
tee  will  then  seek  an  outlet  for  it 
on  one  of  the  other  three  Chicago 
stations. 


London 

(Temple  Bar  5041/9952) 

Jonas  Rosenfeld  in  from  N.Y.  for 
charity  preem  of  "Zarak." 

Anna  Neagle’s  first  Indie  produc¬ 
tion,  "These  Dangerous  Years,” 
started1  rolling  on  location  here 
last  week. 

Steve  Cochran  due  here  at  the 
end  of  January  with  Harrison 
Reader  to  set  up  their  own  pro¬ 
duction  company. 

Upwards  of  $150,000  was  col¬ 
lected  in  the.  Rank  theatres  in  one 
week  for  the  Lord  Mayor  of  Lon¬ 
don’s  Hungarian  Relief  Fund. 

Kenneth  More  signed  with  Henry, 
Cornelius  to  star  in  "The  En¬ 
chanted  Hour,"  a  new  comedy 
based  on  Paul  Gallico’s  short  story. 

Philip  Thurstan  Holland,  second 
assistant  to  the  controller  of  the 
BBC  Light  Program,  named  assist¬ 
ant  head  of  programs  in  the  North 
region. 

.Harry  E.  L.  Woolf  named  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Variety  Club’s  Shut-In 
Committee,  taking  over  from  Mike 
J.  Frankovich,  who  resigned  on  his 
election  as  Chief  Barker. 

Kenneth  Harper  has  inked  South 
American  star  Tavo  Rocco  to  a  five- 
year  contract  to  Claridge  Film 
Productions,  which  just  completed 
"Action,"  with  Van  Johnson  and 
Martine  Carol. 

Show  biz  passengers  who  arrived 
last  week  on  the  Queen  Mary  in¬ 
cluded  Michael  Redgrave,  Zachary 
Scott  and  Dirk  Bogarde.  Robert 
S.  Wolff,  RKO-Radio  topper,  sailed 
on  the  Queen  Mary  for  N.Y.  this 
week. 

Peter  Dimmock,  head  of  BBC-TV 
outside  broadcasts,  accompanied  by 
engineer-in-charge  Alan  Bray, 
planed  to  N.Y.  last  weekend  for  a 
10-day  visit  to  study  arrangements 
for  covering  the  presidential  inau¬ 
guration. 

Dennison  Thornton,  who  recent¬ 
ly  resigned  as  ad-pub  chief  of  Re¬ 
nown  Pictures,  named  a  “director  of 
Arthur  P.  Jacobs  Co.  Jerry  Juroe 
checked  out  last  weekend  for  a 
quick  tour  of  company’s  European 
offices  prior  to  returning  the  U.S. 


Berlin 

By  Hans  Hoehn 
(760264) 

Susana  and  Jose,  Spanish  dance 
duo,  set  to  appear  at  Titania  Pa- 
last  this  month. 

"Rook  Around  Clock"  (Col)  is 
running  here  now  at  numerous 
nabe  houses  to  fine  biz. 

Mario  Tuala,  Swiss  tenor,  is  cur¬ 
rently  a  headliner  at  Haus  Carow,. 
this  city’s  No.  1  rqadhouse. 

"Giant"  (WB)  has  been  declared 
"particularly  valuable”  by  West' 
German  film  classification  board. 

New  U.S.  pix  at  local  preem 
houses  include  "King  and  I"  (20th), 
"Captain  Kidd  and  Slave  Girl" 
(AU),  "Scarlet  Hour"  (Par)  and 
"Odongo"  (Col). 

Local  GI  cinerhas  are  currently 
showing  "Pillars  of  Sky"  (U),  "I’ve 
Lived  Before"  (U),  "Death  of 
Scoundrel"  (RKO),  "Littlest  Out¬ 
law"  (BV)  and  "Best  Things  In 
Life  Are  Free"  (20th). 

The  Kalmans,  just  returned  (via 
Paris)  from  the  U.S.,  tossed  a  cock¬ 
tail  party  for  Berlin  friends  at 
Hotel  am  Steinplatz.  Charles  Kal¬ 
man,  composer-son  of  the  late  Em¬ 
merich  Kalman,  currently  is  work¬ 
ing  on  a  musical,  "Rendezvous 
With  Life." 


Ireland 

By  Maxwell  Sweeney 
(22  Farney  Pk;  Dublin  684506) 

Society  for  Theatre  Research  be¬ 
ing  set  up  here. 

Siobhan  McKenna  due  in  from 
N.  Y.  this  month. 

Fiveweek  season  of  Italian  opera 
skedded  for  Dublin  this  spring. 

New  agreement  on  pay  for  actors 
in  sponsored  radio  being  sought  by 
Irish  Aptors’  Equity.. 

First  Indian  film  to  be  dubbed 
with  Irish-language  sound  track  is 
Venice  award-winner  "Do  Bigha 
Zamin." 

Rank  Organization  has  bought 
11  cinemas  of  the  Curran  circuit 
in  northern  Ireland  for  its  subsid¬ 
iary  Odeon  (N.I.)  Ltd. 

Francis  B.  Ryan,  National  Film 
Institute  secretary,  condemned 
current  film  censorship  as  "inade¬ 
quate  for  protection  of  children.” 


Rome 

Billi  and  Riva  revue,  "The  Ital¬ 
ians  Are  Like  This,"  closed  week 
after  a  record  11-week  run. 

Harry  Saltzman,  who  made  14 
American  round  trips  to  the  U.S. 
in  1956,  is  keeping  up  the  pace.  He 
left  early  this  year  for  New  York 
but  returned  here  Jan.  12. 

Dr.  Lidio  Bozzini  took  over  as  di¬ 
rector  general  of  Unitalia,  the  or¬ 
ganization  charged  with  selling  Ital¬ 


ian  films  abroad.  Emanuele  Cas- 
suto,  his  predecessor,  resigned. 

Tito  Marconi,  head  of  Cinecitta, 
received  the  decoration  of  Cavalier 
of  the  Grand  Cross  of  Merit  of  the 
Republic  from.  President  Giovanni 
Gronchi  as  part  of  New  Year  hon¬ 
ors  list. 

Ministry  of  Public  Instruction 
ordered  superintendents  of  all  gal¬ 
leries  and  public  monuments  to  co¬ 
operate  more  thoroughly  with  the 
cinema  industry  when  use  of  the 
facilities  is  requested. 


Metro  Veterans 

Continued  from  page  Z 
F.  Florence,  president  of  the  Re¬ 
public  National  Bank  of  Dallas; 
Louis  A.  Johnson,  attorney  and  for¬ 
mer  Secretary  of  Defense;  Ray 
Lawson,  chairman  of  Lawson  & 
Jones  Ltd.  and  director  of  the  Roy¬ 
al  Bank  of  Canada;  Stanley  Meyer, 
motion  picture  executive  and  for¬ 
mer  partner  with  Jack  Webb  in 
Mark’  VII  Productions,  and  K.  T. 
Keller,  former  chairman  of  the 
board  of  the  Chrysler  Corp. 

Final  selection  of  board  that 
would  be  acceptable  to  both  Loew’s 
and  Tomlinson  was  agreed  upon 
after  a  week  of  hectic  negotiations 
during  which  more  than  a  score  of 
candidates  were  proposed.  Lehman 
Bros,  and  Lazard  Freres,  the  Wall 
Street  banking  firms  which  control 
1,000,000  shares  of  Loew’s  stock, 
played  a  prominent  role  in  the 
final  choice  of  the  directors.  In  a 
sense,  Vogel*  Brownell,  Killion, 
Pace,  Parker  and  Sullivan  repre¬ 
sent  Loew’s  choices  for  the  board 
while  Tomlinson,  Meyer,  Johnson, 
Florence,  Lawson,  and  Keller  con¬ 
stitute  Tomlinson’s  suggestions. 
Reid,  ij’s  understood,  is  the  impar¬ 
tial  compromise  candidate  suggest¬ 
ed  by  Lehman  and  Lazard. 

To  make,  room  for  the  new  board 
members,  Charles  C.  Moskowitz, 
Howard  Dietz,  Arthur  M.  Loew, 
Benjamin  Melniker,  and  Charles 
M.  Reagan  (all  Loew’s  executives) 
and  F.  Joseph  Holleran  and  C. 
Rowland  Collins  agreed  not  to 
stand  for  reelection.  The  only  hold¬ 
overs  from  the  former  board  will 
be  Parker,  Brownell,  Vogel,  and 
Sullivan. 


Louis  B.  Mayer 

Continued  from  page  3 

pacity.  In  the  initial  negotiations 
between  Loew’s,  and  Tomlinson, 
Mayer’s  name  as'well  as  pro-Mayer 
supporters  were  suggested  by  Tom¬ 
linson  for  the  board.  However,  the 
Loew’s  management  rejected  all* 
these  suggestions,  insisting  that 
only  candidates  acceptable  to  both 
sides  be  selected. 

Although  a  compromise  was 
reached  without  a  proxy  fight,  it’s 
understood  that  Loew’s  was  pre¬ 
pared  for  a  battle  and  was  confi¬ 
dent  it  could  emerge  victorious. 
However,  under  Loew’s  cumulative 
voting  system  it  was  felt  that  in  a 
proxy  fight  Tomlinson  could  have 
succeeded  in  placing  several  mem¬ 
bers  on  the  board.  Under  these 
circumstances,  however,  Loew’s 
management  would  have  been  con¬ 
fronted  with  a  hostile  roster  of  mi¬ 
nority  board  members. 

Rather  than  face  this  type  of 
situation,  which  might  have  fur¬ 
ther  hurt  the  company’s  prestige 
and  efforts  to  rejuvenate  its  earn¬ 
ing  capacity,  the  management  team 
decided  to  negotiate  with  Tomlin¬ 
son  in  the  interest  of  harmony. 


Industry  Needs 
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Baldwin  was  packed  off  to  Turkey 
to  look  into  the  critical^  situation 
there. 

It’s  recognized  that  MPEA  abroad 
in  coming  years  will  be  under  an 
increasing  handicap  due  to  the 
rise  of  the  independents  in  Holly¬ 
wood.  While  boycotts,  such  as  the 
current  ones  on  shipments  to  Spain 
and  Denmark  are  naturally  effec¬ 
tive,  they  promise  to  be  less  so  in 
the  future  due  ~to  the  larger  num¬ 
ber  of  indie  films  that  do  become 
available  to  such  countries.  In  this 
connection  it  hasn’t  gone  unnoticed 
that,  despite  the  MPEA  embargo  vs. 
Spain  and  the  Danes,  latter  coun¬ 
tries’  theatres  haven’t  collapsed, 
though  they  have  been  hurt. 

In  the  light  of  this  experience, 
it’s  thought  unlikely  that  MPEA 
will  go  for  any  early  repeat  of 
similar  tactics,  though  it’s  readily 
acknowledged  that  the  line  has  to 
be  drawn  somewhere. 


Hollywood 

William  Phipps  winged  to  Manila 
for  pic. 

William  F.  Pizor  arriyed  for  two- 
week  product  stay. 

Dorothy  Lamour  working  out 
Central  American  tour. 

Jeff  Chandler  touring  Southern 
states  to  bally  "Drango." 

Jack  Diamond  new  chairman  of 
Studio  Publicity  Directors  Com¬ 
mittee. 

Carol  Haney  back  in  "The  Pajama 
Game”  following  two  weeks’  hos¬ 
pitalization. 

Ramon  Novarro .  in  for  two 
months  before  returning  to  Europe 
for  first  indie,  "Just  Passing  By." 


By  Les  Rees 

Edyth  Bush  Little  Theatre  held 
over  "Harvey." 

Flame  nitery  held  over  western 
singer  Marvin  Rainwater. 

Robert  Clary  in  third  and  final 
week  at  Hotel  Radisson  Flame 
Room. 

Cleveland’s  George  Szell  guest 
conductor  with  Minneapolis  Sym¬ 
phony. 

"Janus"  jumped  all  the  way  here 
from  Los  Angeles  to  open  at  Ly¬ 
ceum  tonight  (16). 

Julius  LaRosa,  recently  here  for 
a  tv  telethon,  due  back  again  Jan. 
19  with  Eddie  Heywood  and  De 
Castro  Sisters  for  "March  of 
Dimes"  show. 

"Modern  Jazz  for  ’57"  show,  with 
Chet  Baker  Quintet,  Chris  Connor, 
Art  Blakely’s  Jazz  Messengers, 
Herbie  Mann  and  Bob  Davis  Quin¬ 
tet,  plays  Auditorium  here  Sunday 
(20). 


Chicago 

Dina  Halpern  on  the  Coast  for  an 
appearance  on  NBC-TV’s  "Matinee 
Theatre.” 

Bud  Light,  former  radio-tv  spe¬ 
cialist  for  the  Fifth  Army,  joined 
Aaron  Cushman’s  public  relations 
firm. » 

With  Jack  Eigen  and  family 
vacationing  this  week  and  next  in 
Florida,  Mike  Douglas  is  manning 
the  WMAQ  on  the  nightly  remote 
from  the  Chez  Paree. 

Helen  Traubel,  currently  ap¬ 
pearing  at  the  Palmer  House’s  Em¬ 
pire  Room,  inducted  as  "official 
mascot"  of  the*  St.  Louis  Browns 
Fans  Memorial  Assn.  Singer  was  a 
part-owner  of  the  now  defunct 
baseball  club. 


|  w  Portland,  Ore. 

Ray  Feves 

Marty  Foster  up  from  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  to  look  over  h,is  Guild  Thea¬ 
tre. 

Don  Porter,  ace  disk  spinner  at 
KXL,  elected  boss  of  local  chap¬ 
ter  of  AFTRA. 

A1  Learman  back  from  trip  to 
L.A.  with  bright  prospects  for  his 
Annual  Home  Show  late  in  March. 

Songsmith  Harry  Carroll  and 
Polly  Baker  bought  at  home  at 
Gearhart,  Ore.  and  will  live  there 
permanently. 

Helen  Boice,  Howard  Hardin,  Al¬ 
berto  &  Cindy,  and  Cornet  Dan¬ 
cers  1  held  for  second  week  at 
Amato’s  Supper.  Club. 

Irving  Granz’  "Jazz  A  La  Carte," 
including  George  Shearing  Quintet, 
Dave  Brubeck  Quartet,  Billie  Holi¬ 
day,  Stan  Getz  Quartet  plus  Shorty 
Rogers  and  the  Giants  inked  at  the 
Civic  Auditorium  tomorrow  night 
(17). 


Pittsburgh 

By  Hal  V.  Cohen 

Carlos  Pugliese  upped  to  head- 
waiter  at  Dore’s  supper  club. 

Frank  Eckls,  parents  of  ballerina 
Shirley  Eckl,  celebrated  their  38th 
wedding  anni. 

Dancer  Gaby  Monet  comes  back 
to  town  for  two  weeks  at  Holiday 
House  Feb.  18. 

Jo  McEntyre,  a  model,  doing  pro¬ 
motion  for  Tim  Torme’s  Record 
Distributors  outfit. 

Danny  Shaw  named  convention 
sales  manager  of  Golden  Gate 
Hotel  in  Miami  Beach. 

Sammy  Schwartz  decided  not  to 
settle  down  in  old  home  town  and 
is  back  in  N.Y.  for  stage  work. 


By  Jerry  Gaghan 
Carmen  Theatre,  uptown  film 
and  vaude  house,  axed  its  burley 
shows.  , 

Zvi  Kolitz,  Israeli  author  and 
film  producer  (“Hill  24  Doesn’t  An¬ 
swer")  addressed  the  Golden  Slip¬ 
per  Square  Club  at  Bellevue-Strat- 
ford  Hotel. 

Wilbur  Evans  opening  his  own 
drama  school  in  69th  St.  section, 
.  sharing  studio  with  dance  instruc- 
i  tress  Elsie  McDonald,  sister  of 
*  Jeannette  McDonald. 
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OBITUARIES 


HUMPHREY  BOGART 
Humphrey  Bogart,  actor,  56,  died 
in  Hollywood.  Monday  (14)  of  can¬ 
cer  of  the  esophagus. 

Story  in  film  section. 


ROBERT  T.  KANE 

Robert  T.  Kane,  67,  pioneer  film 
exec  and  producer,  died  of  a  cere¬ 
bral  hemorrhage  Jan.  5  in  Honp- 
lulu.  He  had  been  living  there 
since  last  March,  when  he  under¬ 
went  surgery  for  a  thyroid  con¬ 
dition. 

An  indie  producer  for  many 
years,  Kane  established  United 
Studios  in  Hollywood,  now  Para¬ 
mount,  in  1917,  and  in  192Q  be¬ 
came  general  manager  of  Famous 
Players-Lasky  Long  Island  studios. 
In  1930,  he  formed  Paramount  stu¬ 
dios  in  Paris,  then  swung  over  to 
Fox  in  1933  in  French  capital,  as 
manager  of  foreign  production. 
Sent  back  to  company’s  Hollywood 
studios,  he  returned  to  England  in 


Eng.,  he  first  appeared  on  the  stage 
as  a  vent  In  1904  at  the  Granville 
Theatre,  Walhafn  Green,  under  the 
name  of  Vernando.  His  first  Lon¬ 
don  appearance  was  at  the  Tivoli 
Theatre  in  1906.  By  1908  he  had 
adopted  the  name  of  Johnson 
Clark. 

From  1909  to  1910  Clark  toured 
the  U.S.,  returning  to  play  the 
Empire  Theatre,  Leicester  Square, 
London,  in  1191.  Later  he  made 
numerous  appearances  at  vauder- 
ies  in  Britain.  His  brother  was  the 
late  Hal  Bryan,  English  comedian. 


AL  WHITE 

A1  White,  79,  oldtime  vaude  per¬ 
former  and  dancing  master,  died 
Jan.  7  in  Philadelphia.  A  native  of 
England,  he  was  first  sponsored,  by 
comedian  Billy  Carrol  for  a  tryout 
in  Atlantic  City  and  made  many 
appearances  there. 

White  later  became  an  original 
member  of  Dumont’s  Minstrels.  In 


In  Loving  Memory 

WILLIE  HOWARD 

JAN.  12,  1949 

Eugene,  Sam  and  Celia 


1937  as  head  of  20th-Fox  produc¬ 
tion,  returning  to  Hollywood  in 
1939  as  a  20th  producer.  Among 
his  20th  films  were  “The  Sullivans” 
and  “Blood  and  Sand.” 

Resigning  from  20th  in  1944,  he 
set  up  Robert  T.  Kane  Productions 
and  turned  out  “Canon  City”  and 
“He  Walked  by  Night”  for  Eagle 
Lion. 

.  Survivors  include  his  wife  and 
two  sisters. 


ROSE  SUTRO 

Rose  Laura  Stitro,  veteran  con¬ 
cert  pianist,  died  Jan.  11  in  Balti¬ 
more.  Teamed  with  her  siste$,  Ot- 
tilie,  the  duo  made  their  concert 
debut  in  London  in  1894,  Their 
American  debut  was  with  the  New 
York  Philharmonic  under  the 
baton  of  Anton  Seidl. 

Miss  Sturo’s  father  was  a  music 


1906  he  teamed  with  a  terper 
named  Evans  and  toured  the  Keith 
Circuit,  playing  on  same  bills  with 
Gus  Edwards,  the  Four  Cohans, 
Eddie  Cantor  and  George  Jessel. 
He  ultimately  Settled  in  Philly  and 
operated  a  vaude-film  house,  later 
devoting  full  time  to  his  dancing 
school. 

Surviving  are  two  sons,  Walter, 
dance  studio  proprietor,  ajid  Al 
White  Jr.,  Hollywood  dance  direc¬ 
tor. 


ELEANOR  CALHOUN 
Princess  Lazarovich  -  Hrebeliano- 
vich,  92,  former  actress,  known 
professionally  as  Eleanor  Calhoun, 
died  Jan.  9  in  New  York. 

Bom  in  California,  she  made  her 
debut  in  1880  as  Juliet  in  “Romeo 
and  Juliet”  at  the'  old  Grand  Opera 
House  in  San  Francisco.  She  then 


In  Loving  Memory 
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publisher,  organist  and  founder  of 
the  first  American  branch  of  the 
Wagner  Society.  His  daughters 
were  trained  for  the  piano  in  Ber¬ 
lin.  They  toured  Europe  and.  the 
States  regularly  and  made  records 
for  the  pioneering  Aeolian  Co. 

During  World  War  I,  the  sisters 
spearheaded  a  movement  to  open  a 
national  conv.ersatory  of  music  in 
Washington,  D.  C.  Though  the  con¬ 
servatory  idea  never  found  wide 
support,  the  sisters  settled  in  the 
capital  where  they  became  known 
for  their  salons  that  featured  the 
works  of  native  American  com¬ 
posers. 

Her  sister  survives. 


EMERY  GILBERT 
Emery  Gilbert,  56,  co-founder  of 
Holiday  on  Ice  Shows  Inc.,  died 
Jan.  5  in  Milwaukee  following  a 
heart  attack.  He  was  stricken  Dec. 
18  and  had  been  hospitalized  since. 

Gilbert,  with  his  brother  Calvin, 
unveiled  their  first  ice  show  at 
State  Fair  Park  in  Milwaukee  in 


In  Memoriarri  . 
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1945.  They  sold  a  box  lunch  con¬ 
cern  to  garner  money  for  the  oper¬ 
ation. 

Currently,  Holiday  on  Ice  Shows 
Inc.  flagships  the  Holiday  on  Ice 
and  Ice  Vogues  icers  in  United 
States;  two  are  going  in  England, 
another  on  the  Continent  and  an¬ 
other  in  the  Far  East. 

Gilbert  is  survived  by  his 
brother  Calvin  (out  of  the  icer  biz 
now);  his  second  wife,  Angela;  an 
adopted  daughter;  two  sons  by  a 
first  marriage;  his  mother  and  one 
sister. 


JOHNSON  CLARK 
Johnson  Clark,  70,  ventriloquist, 
died  Dec.  21  in  Workington,  Eng., 
after  a  month’s  illness.  He  became 
ill  while  working  in  the  “Thanks 
for  the  Memory”  company  at  the 
Opera  House,  Workington. 

A  native  of  Ripley,  Derbyshire, 


toured  the  U.S.  in  Shakespearean 
and  other  roles.  Miss  Calhoun  made 
her  London  debut  in  1882.  Several 
years  later,  she  appeared  in  the 
first  open-air  performance  of  “As 
You  Like  It.”  In  1888  she  produced 
and  managed  a  play  from  Haw¬ 
thorne’s  “The  Scarlet  Letter.” 

She  retired  from  the  stage  in 
1903,  after  her  marriage  to  Prince 
Lazarovich  -  Hrebelianovich,  who 
died  in  1941. 


THOMAS  D.  CONNOLLY 
Thomas  D.  Connolly,  manager  of 
program  sales  for  CBS-TV,  died 
Jan.  14  in  New  York.  He  was  about 
60.  Connolly  had  been  with  CBS 
for  the  past  18  years,  starting  in 
the  sales  promotion  department 
and  then  moving  into  program 
sales.  He  became  director  of  na¬ 
tional  program  sales  for  CBS  Radio 
in  1948  and  then  shifted  to  televi¬ 
sion  in  the  same  post  in  1950. 

Prior  to  his  CBS  affiliation,  he 
was  ad  manager  of  Abraham  & 
Straus,  Brooklyn  department  store, 
and  advertising  and  sales  manager 
of  John  Wanamaker. 

Survived  by  wife  and  two  sons. 


CYRIL  DONOVAN 
Cyril  “Duggie”  Donovan,  61; 
business  agent  of  IATSE  Local  31, 
died  Dec.  31  in  Kansas  City  after 
a  brief  illness.  A  native  of  K.C., 
he  was  employed  at  the  same  thea¬ 
tre  for  *27  years.  The  house  was 
first  known  as  the  Newman  and 
later  the  Paramount, 
s  Donovan  headed  Local  .31  from 
1937  to  1953,  then  became  business 
agent,  succeeding  the  late  Felix  D. 
Snow. 

Surviving  kre  his  wife,  two  step¬ 
sons,  niece  and  nephew, 

WESLEY  J.  LOVEMAN*c  i 
Wesley  J.  Loveman,  46,  a  vice- 
president  of  the  Geyer  ad  agency, 
died  Jan.  8  in  Port  Washington, 
L.  I.  He  joined  Geyer  in  1940  and 
was  elected  a  veepee  in  1952. 

Wife,  son,  daughter  and  brother 
survive.  j 


MORRIS  J.  KANDEL 
Morris  J.  Kandel,  52,  founder 
and  former  president  of  the 
Bonded  Film  Storage  Co.  of  New 
York,  died  Jan.  11  in  Miami  Beach. 


In  1922  Kandel  organized  the 
General  Film  Library  of  stock 
short  subjects.  Later  he  operated 
the  Ideal  and  Olympic  companies, 
producing  travel  ana  documentary 
shorts  and  releasing  British  films 
in  the  U.S. 

Wife,  two  daughters,  two  broth¬ 
ers  and  two  sisters  survive. 

JOHNNY-  BEST 

Johnny  Best,  70,  boxing  pro¬ 
moter  and  Christmas  circus  im¬ 
presario,  died  Dec.  19  in  Liverpool, 
Eng.  One  Of  the  oldest  personali¬ 
ties  in  British  boxing,  he  had  a 
longtime  link  with  the  Stadium, 
Liverpool,  where  he  introduced  the 
idea  of  resident  Christmas  circuses. 

This  policy,  started  before  the 
recent  war,  survived  the  period  of 
hostilities,  and  was  revived  during 
the  recent  holiday  season.. 


ALFRED  J.  WENTWORTH 
Alfred  J.  Wentworth,  101,  long¬ 
time  concert  entertainer,  died  re¬ 
cently  in  Cheltenham,  Eng.  As  a 
singing  minstrel  he  performed 
many  times  before  English  Royalty. 

He  made  his  first  appearance 
over  60  years,  ago  as  leader  of  the 
Wentworth  Royal  Osborne  Troupe 
of  Minstrels.  Altogether,  he  and 
his  troupe  made  10  appearances 
before  King  Edward  and  Queen 
Alexandra. 


DR.  MARY  C.  MOORE 
Dr.  Mary  Carr  Moore,  84,  com¬ 
poser  and  teacher,  died  Jan.  11  id 
Los  Angeles.  She  was  awarded  the 
David  Bispham  memorial  medal  for 
her  opera  “Narcissa.”  She  also 
received  nine  other  prizes  for  her 
compositions  which  included  the 
operas  “David  Rizzio”  and  “The 
Shaft  of  Ku’Pish  Ta  Ya”  and  well 
as  many  piano,  violin  and  cello 
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works  and  songs,  cantatas,  choral 
works  and  instrumental  solos. 

A  daughter  survives. 


CLEMENT  LEMON 
Clement  Lemon,  91,  former  Bos¬ 
ton  Symphony  oboist,  died  Jan.  10 
in  Brookline,  Mass.  He  was  with 
the  Boston  Symphony  from  1901 
to  1925,  and  for  four  seasons  con¬ 
ducted  the  Pops  Concerts.  Born 
in  Gilly,  Belgium,  he  studied  at  the 
Paris  Conservatory  of  Music,  where 
he  was  tutored  by  composer  Jules 
Massenet,  and  at  the  Royal  Con¬ 
servatory  of  Brussels. 

His  wife  survives. 


-  MARY  A.  SEARLE 
Mary  A.  Searle,  53,  vet  vaude- 
villian  and  member  of  the  Augus 
&  Searle  act  which  toured  the 
country  for  20  years,  died  Jan.  7 
in  Hollywood.  She  and  her  twin 
sister  Margie  married  twin  broth¬ 
ers,  Leo, H.  and  William  H.  Searle, 
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and  all  four  were  partnered  in 
the  act. 

Husband,  sister  and  brother-in- 
law  survive. 


ROBERT  SMITH 
Robert  Smith,  22,  of  thq  U.S.  Air 
Force,  wks  killed  Jan.  10  in  a  flight 
over  Bergstrom  Air  Force  Base, 
near  Austin;  Tex.,  when  tho  B-29 
of  which  he  was  a  crew  member 
crashed. 

He  was  the  son  of  agent  Eddie 
Smith  and  Jeanne  Francis  who  did 
a  dance  act  with  Jerry  Gray. 


CHARLENE  STANDING 
Charlene  Standing,  36,  former 
member  of  the  dance  team  of  Can- 
sino  &  Charlene  and  in  British  and 
Hollywood  films,  died  Jan.  8  in 
Dundas  near  Toronto.  She  retired 
from  stage  and  screen  when  she 
married  R.  J.  Renison,  RAF  flier, 
in  1945. 

Survived  by  husband  and  son. 


ELLEN  STEVENS 
Ellen  Mitchell  Stevens,  former 
vocalist  with  the  Phil  Spitalny  orch 
until  her  marriage  to  Al  Stevens, 
deejay  for  WCBM,  Baltimore,  died 
of  cancer  Dec.  20  in  that  city. 

Prior  to  her  work  with  the  orch, 
she  toured  the  States  and  Europe 
with  a  vocal  group  known  as  the 
Debutantes.  # 


JOHN  LETTERS 
John  Letters,  69,  head  of  the 
noted  Glasgow  firm  of  golf  club 
makers,  died  Jan,  8  in  Glasgow.  He 
was  w.k.  to  top  U.S.  actors  such  as 
Danny  Kaye  and  Bob  Hope,  who 


had  visited  hig  factory  and  sampled 
his  clubs. 

Survived  by  five  sons,  who  will 
carry  on  the  business,  x* 


RUDOLPH  F.  SEIDL 
Rudolph  F.  Seidl,  82,  conductor, 
arranger  -  and  music  instructor, 
died  Jan.  4  in  Council  Bluffs,  la., 
after,  a  long  illness. 

He  was  music  supervisor  of  the 
Council  Bluffs  public  schools  sys¬ 
tem  after,  playing  for  years  in  the 
Omaha  Symphony  and  Rialto  The¬ 
atre,  Orchestras. 


EDWARD  J.  GROH 
Edward  J;  Groh,  87,  former  sing¬ 
er  and.  actor  who  appeared  in  opera 
and  vaudeville^  died  Jan.  2  in  La¬ 
conia,  N.  H,  He  wag  best  known 
as  a  member  of  the  Micmic  Four. 

After,  leaving  the  stage  Groh 
operated  a  hotel  at  Weirs  Beach, 
N.  H.,  until  retiring  in  1946. 

ALBERT  (PAT)  WILLIAMS 
Albert  James  (Pat)  Williams,  68, 
production  property  man  of  the 
Broadway  musical,  “My  Fair  Lady,” 
died  Jan.  1  in  New  York.  Williams 
had  worked  with  Herman  Levin, 
producer  of  the  show,  for  the  last 
15  years. 

A  brother  survives. 


JACK  MAGUIRE 
Jack  Maguire,  67,  stage  and  ra¬ 
dio  actor,  died  Dec.  28  in  Glasgow. 
Well  known  in  Scottish  drama  cir¬ 
cles,  he  appeared  frequently  in 
plays  - at  Rutherglen  (Lanarkshire) 
Repertory  Theatre. 

Survived  by  a  daughter. 

GENE  E.  FROMHERZ 
Gene  E.  Fromherz,  53,  radio-tv 
script  writer  and  media  director  of 
Aubrey,  Finlay,  Matley  &  Hodg¬ 
son  ad  agency,  died  Jan.  1  in  Chi¬ 
cago. 

Wife  and  sister  survive. 


Charles  A.  Gibson,  43,  acrobat 
who  was  severely  injured  in  a 
stage  rehearsal  some  13  years  ago, 
died  Jan.  5  in  Newcastle,  Eng., 
While  rehearsing  a  pantomime  aL| 
the  Opera  House,  Leicester,  Eng., 
|.in  1944,  he  fractured  his  spine  and 
dislocated  his  heck. 


Louis  Frankos,  69,  veteran  Pitts¬ 
burgh  exhibitor  and  for  more  than 
20  years  a  theatre  owner-partner 
with  Frank  Panaplos-,  of  Qlairton, 
Pa.,  died  Jan.  2  in  McKeesport,  Pa., 
after  a  long  illness. 


Mrs.  Camille  L.  Dewey,  92,  re¬ 
tired  actress  who  trouped  as  Jane 
Sterling,  died  Dec.  31  in  Middle- 
bury,  Vt.  A  native  of  New  York, 
she  started  het  career  as  a  concert 
pianist  and  violinist. 


Mary  Alice  Healy  and  Barbara 
Hines,  of  Cinerama  house  staff  at 
Warner  Theatre  in  Pittsburgh, 
Were  both  killed  in  an  automobile 
crash  Dec.  29  that  claimed '  three 
othCr  lives. 


■  Mrs.  Elizabeth-  A.  Bettrldge,  one¬ 
time  Ziegfeld  Follies  girl  known 
professionally  as  Bessie  “Dimples” 
Fennell,  died  Dec.  30  in  Benning¬ 
ton,  Vt. 

Arthur  A.  Mills,  65,  a  former 
manager  of  radio  station  CJGX, 
Yorkton,  Sask.,  and  its  jehief  engi¬ 
neer  for  25  years,  died  recently 
in  Yorkton, 


Leslie  C.  Small,  70,  editor-pub¬ 
lisher  and  president  of  radio  sta¬ 
tion  WKAN,  Kankakee,  Ill.,  died 
Jan.  11  in  that  city. 


Mrs.  Bruse  Cochenouer,  52, 
known  in  vaude  as  “Happy  Bitt¬ 
ner,”  died  in  Omaha  Dec.  24.  Sur¬ 
vived  by  husband  and  sister. 

Leticia  Espinosa  Segura,  Mexi¬ 
can  tv  and  film  actress,  died  in  an 
auto  accident  Dec.  26  on  the  Mex¬ 
ico  City-Cuernavaca  highway. 

Dorrance  Driscoll,  54,  prop  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Harris  Theatre,  Chi¬ 
cago,  died  in  that  city  Jan.  1.  Wife 
apd  two  brothers  survive. 

Robert  E.  Helms,  59,  office  man¬ 
ager  of  Warners’  Dallas  exchange 
for  the  last  eight  years,  died  re¬ 
cently  in  that  city. 

Brother  of  Russell  Waters,  Eng¬ 
lish  film  actor,  died  recently  in  ap 
auto  crash  at  Port  Hood,  Nova 
Scotia. 


Tracey  Randall,  nitery  comedi- 
me,  died  in  Hollywood  Dec.  21 
pneumonia.  Her  parents  sur- 


Bertram  Dulay,  84,  illusionist, 
died  recently  in  Northampton, 
Eng.  He  was  the  father  of  English 
vaude  illusionist  Benson  Dulay. 


Mrs.  Blanche  K.  Eames,  70,  vet¬ 
eran  concert  and  vaude  pianist, 
died  recently  in  Littleton,  N.  H. 

Adolph  Karp,  owner  of  the  Thea- 
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burgh,  died  Dec.  30  of  cancer. 

Bister,  of ‘  vaude  agent  Percy 
Hall,  died  Dec.  II  in  Manchester, 
Eng.  v 

Mrs,  Isobel  McRCynolds  Gray, 
75,  vet  theatrical  teacher,  died  Jan, 
7  in  Los  Angeles. 

Niall  O'Casey,  21,  son  of  Sean 
O’Casey,  Irish  playwright,  died 
Dec.  29  in  London. 


MARRIAGES 

Marcia  Lejere  to  Edward  Binns, 
Carmel,  CaL,  Dec.  3D.  Bride's  a 
former  Mutual  and  CBS  news- 
writer;  he's  an  actor. 

Phyllis  Emerson  to  Bob  King, 
King’s  Lynn,  Eng.,  Jan.  9.  Bride's 
a  pantomime  artiste;  he’s  a  musi¬ 
cal  director. 

Mona  McHenry  is  John  Colicos, 
New  York,  Jan.  11.  Bride’s  a  model; 
he’s  an  actor. 

Patricia  Dale  to  Harry  Bloom, 
Chicago,  Jan.  6.  Bride’s  a  model; 
he’s  an  agent  for  General  Artists 
Corp.  in  Chi. 

,  Carolyn  Courreges  to  William  E. 
Leider,  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  Dec.  29. 
He’s  a  cameraman  with  WMBR-TV, 
Jacksonville., 

Margaret  Arlen  to  Judge  Charles 
H.  Griffiths,  New  Rcohelle,  N.  Y„ 
Dec.  28.  Bride  is  a  former  CBS-TV 
performer. 

Judy  Grossman  to  Richard  Gold, 
Hollywood,  Dec.  16.  He’s  assistant 
film  editor  at  KABC-TV. 

Ailsa  McGregor  to  Michael  Al- 
lanby,  Kilmarnock,  Scotland,  Jan. 
3.  Both  are  thespers. 

Janet  Munro  to  Tony  Wright, 
Hampstead  Norris,  Eng.,  Jan.  4. 
Bride’s  an  actress;  he’s  an  actor; 

Yolanda  E.  Josefe  to  Dick 
Gideon,  Philadelphia,  Jan..  12.  He’s 
research  manager  of  the  radio  and 
tv  division  of  Triangle  Publications 
Inc. 

Gloria  Gail  Quintal  to  Edward 
George  Kean,  Miami  Springs,  Fla., 
Dec.  30.  He’s  the  producer  of _ the 
“Howdy  Doody”  and  other  tv 
shows. 


„  BIRTHS 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Barry  Kaye,  son, 
Pittsburgh,  Dec.  31.  Father's  a 
deejay  on  WJAS. 

Mr.  and  Mrs,  Frank  Henry, 

daughter,  Pittsburgh,  Jan.  2.  Fa¬ 
ther’s -on  KDKA-TV  staff. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Roy  Philson, 

daughter,  Pittsburgh,  Jan.  .2.  Fa¬ 
ther’s  on  KQV  staff. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jack  Regan,  daugh¬ 
ter,  Pittsburgh,  Dec.  29.  Mother 
was  on  KDKA  radio  staff. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  »  Dick  Karnow, 

daughter,  New  York,  Dec,  28.  Fa¬ 
ther  is  an  announcer-dee  jay  at. 
WPTR,  Albany. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bob  Wery,  son, 
Haines  City,  pla„  Jan.  5.  Father  is 
a  disk  jockey  with  W-GTO  there. 

Mr.  and  Mrs;  Bob  Caster,  daugh¬ 
ter,  Chicago,  Jan.  8.  Father  is 
booker  for  Universal  in  Chi. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walt  Dibble,  daugh¬ 
ter,  Norwalk,  Conn’.,  Jan.  10,  Fa¬ 
ther's  newscaster  at  WICC;  Bridge¬ 
port.  •  4 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  Fleming, 

son,  Chicago,'  Jan.  5.  Father  is 
booking  agent  for  Shaw  Artists. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bernie  Kane, 
daughter,  .Burbank,  Cal.,  Jan.  7. 
Father  is  an  agent. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Calum  Kennedy, 
daughter,  Belfast,  Northern  Ire¬ 
land,  recently.  Father  is  a  singer, 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  S.  (Bud)  Noble, 
daughter,  Omaha,  Dec,  27.  Father 
is  on  KFAB  sales  staff, 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gregg  McRitchie, 
son,  Burbank,  Cal*,  Jan.  4.  Father 
is  an  arranger-composer. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Emil  Sitka,  daugh¬ 
ter,  Hollywood,  Jan.  9.  Father  is  a 
film  actor. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paul  Woodland, 
daughter,  Lancaster,  Pa.,  Jan.  1. 
Father  is  WGAL-TV  promotion  di¬ 
rector. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  M.  Mc- 
Gredy,  son,  Philadelphia,  Jan.  4. 
Father  is  WCAU-TV  veepee  in 
charge  of  sales. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dick  Clark,  son, 
Philadelphia,  Jan.  "9.  Father  is 
WFIL-TV’s  “Bandstand”  host. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Warren  Caro, 
daughter,  New  York?  Jan.  7.  Moth¬ 
er  is  actress,  Nancy  Kelly;  father 
is  executive  director  of  the  Thea¬ 
tre  Guild  American  Theatre  So- 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kai  Winding, 
daughter,  New  York,  Jan,  6.  Moth¬ 
er  is  Jeanie  Tart,  former  Latin 
Quarter  dancer;  father  is  a  trom¬ 
bonist-bandleader, 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Gerstad,  son, 
New  York,  Jan.  3.  Mother  is  Lee 
Nugent,  daughter  of  actor  Elliott 
Nugent;  father  is  a  legit  director, 

Lieut,  and  Mrs.  Arthur  Squires, 
son,  Houston,  Jan,  12.  Child  is 
grandson  of  agent-manager  Harry 
D.  Squires. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Merv  Framer,  son, 
Hempstead,  L.I.,  Jan.  11.  Father  is 
program  coordinator  of  tv’s  “Strike 
It  Rich”  aiid  an  associate  in  Walt 
Framer  productions. 
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Investigate  Prize  “Waivers’ 
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in  New  York  District  Court,  several 
weel«  ago,  she  named  Entertain¬ 
ment  Productions  and  Speidel,  a 
sponsor,  as  defendants. 

The  gist  of  Miss  Logue’s  com¬ 
plaint  is  that,  after  appearing,  ion 
the  program  once  and  answering 
correctly,  she  appeared  again  and 
missed  a  question  that  in  her  view 
should  not  have  been  asked.  She 
alleges  that  the  question  she  did 
not  answer  correctly  (on ’her  sub¬ 
ject  of  astronomy)  was  one  which 
she  failed  to  answer  previously  in 
a  private  or  “warmup*'  session  held 
in  the  studio  just  prior  to  the 
show’s  going  on  the  air.  She 
charges  that  the  progress  or  suc¬ 
cess  or  failure  of  “some  or  all" 
contestants  was  “predetermined” 
by  the  defendants — “or  either  of 
them”-— in  their  “uncontrolled  dis¬ 
cretion.”  It  is  claimed  by  her  at¬ 
torneys  in  her  behalf  that  the 
“warmup”  session  is  a  device  by 
which  contestants  on  quiz  shows 
.can  be  “eliminated”  or,  conversely, 
by  which,  they  can  be.  continued  on 
the  program. 

Wants  $103,000 

Miss  Logue  seeks  to  be  restored 
to  “Big  Surprise,”  commencing  “at 
the  level  at  which  she  was  inten¬ 
tionally  eliminated,”  according  to 
the  complaint  filed  by  her  attorn¬ 
eys,  the  N.  Y.  law  firm  of  Cerutti 

Sheresky. 

Having  been,  according  to  the 
complaint,  “fraudulently  and  in* 
tentionally  prevented  from  fairly 
competing”  for  the  top  prize  of 
$100,000,  the  plaintiff  asks  for 
damages  of  $103,000  (plus  $5,000 
for  attorneys’  fees)  or,  as  an  altern¬ 
ative,  her  restoration  to  the  show 
as  a  ocontestant.  Also  sought  is 
$10,000  in  exemplary  damages. 

One  of  the  stipulations  in  the  re¬ 
lease  that  has  presumably  caught 
the  attention  of  the  FTC  is  Para¬ 
graph  5,  in  which  the  contestant 
agreed  as  follows: 

“I  understand  that  you  (the 
packaging  company)  shall  be  under 
no  obligation  to  afford  me  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  answer^  any  questions 
or  win  any  prizes  and  further  that 
you  shall  be  under  no  obligation 
to  award  me  any  specific  prize  or 
prizes  even  if  I  answer  all  ques¬ 
tions  correctly,  any  announcements 
on  the  program  to  the  contrary  not¬ 
withstanding.  I  agree  that  your 
sole  obligation  is  to  award  me  any 
prize  or  prizes,  cash  or  otherwise, 
that  you  in  your  absolute  and  un- 
trollable  discretion  may  deter¬ 
mine.”  4 

That  paragraph  is  further  de¬ 
fined  and  extended  in  succeeding 
clauses  which  read: 

“I  agree  that  in  the  event  of  any 
controversy  between  us  of  any  na¬ 
ture  whatsoever,  including  but  not 
limited  to  matters  affecting  my 
participation  in  the  program, 
whether  I  have  ansv/ered  any  ques¬ 
tions  correctly  and  the  amount  of 
prizes,  if  any,  to  be  awarded  to 
me,  the  following  provisions  shall 
prevail: 

“(a)  I  shall  have  rib  right  to  ac¬ 
tion  of  any  nature  whatsoever  aris¬ 
ing  out  of  my  appearance  on  or 
participation  in  the  program  or  any 
rights  flowing  therefrom  against 
any  sponsor  or  sponsors,  their  ad¬ 
vertising  agency  or  agencies  or 
television  network,  my  sole  reme¬ 
dy,  if  any,  being  exclusively 
against  you. 

*  “(b)  the  courts  of  the  State  of 
New  York  shall  have-  exclusive 
jurisdiction  of  any  such-  contro¬ 
versy. 

Waiver  {Clause 

‘  (c)  I  hereby  waive  any  and  all 
claims  that  I  may  have  against  you 
unless  I  give  you  notice  in  writing 
within  13  days  after  such  claim 
arises  of  the  existence  thereof,  and 
commence  such  suit  agaipst  you  on 
such  claim  within  six  months  after 
such  claim  arises.  Unless  I  comply 


pearances  for  performances  by  the 
contestants  after  the  first  perform¬ 
ance  “without  any  compensation 
therefor”;  agreement  to,  be  “fully 
bound”  by  virtue  of  the  “execution 
of  this  release”;  granting  a  resid¬ 
ual  uses  "to  which  the  contestant’s 
photos,  biographical  material,  etc., 
ban  be  put,  inclusive  of  motion  pic¬ 
tures,  books,  etc.;  and  that  “you 
may  depict  me  and  any  members 
of  my  family,  and  fictionalize  and/ 
or  dramatize  any  of  the  foregoing 
rights  which  I  have  herein  granted 
to  you,  and  I  agree  that  other  per¬ 
sons  may  impersonate  mes^  (The 
subsequent  paragraph  is  an  agree¬ 
ment  on  inclusion  of  either  actual 
or  “wholly  fictitious”  incidents  in¬ 
volving  the  contestant,  family  of 
the  contestant,  or  use  of  incidents 
which  are  “partially  true  and  par¬ 
tially  fictitious.” 

Another  paragraph  (17)  refers  to 
the  status  of  the  contestant  follow¬ 
ing  appearances  on  the  program* 
and  reads: 

“I  agree,,  that  in  the  event  I  am 
successful  in  answering  any  ques¬ 
tions  that  may  be  submitted  to  me, 
as  a  result  of  which  there  is  then 
submitted  to  me  for  answering  a 
question,  the  prize  of  which  for 
the  correct  answer  is  in  excess  of 
$5,000,  that  in  consideration  of 
your  submitting  such  question  to 
me  for  answering,  that  1  will  not 
appear  on  any  other  radio  or  tele¬ 
vision  program  without  your  con¬ 
sent  in  writing  for  a  period  of  15 
{norths'  after  my  last  appearance 
on  The'  Big  Surprise  Television 
Program.” 

This  is  followed,  by  contestant’s 
consent  to  use  of  her  (or  his)  name, 
photo,  etc.,  for  a  period  of  two 
years  after _  contestant's  last  ap¬ 
pearance  on  the  program. 

The  concluding  stipulation  is  for. 
reappearance  “within  15  months  of 
my  last  appearance”  for  certain 
functions  such  as  narration  and 
description  of  contestant’s  interim 
experiences,  to  which  the  contest¬ 
ant  waives  compensation  except  as 
to  reimbursement  for  travel  ex¬ 
penses. 

EPI’s  Answer 

Entertainment  Productions  an¬ 
swered  the  complaint  over  the 
weekend  (11)  with  a  blanket  denial 
of  all  the  allegations  and  other 
statements .  where  these  are  in  the 
realm  of  opinion.  The  response 
was .  made .  by  EPI  through  its  at¬ 
torneys,  the  firm  o t  Smith  &  (Leon¬ 
ard)  Steibel. .  Reference  also  was 
made  to  the  Purex  Corp.,  co-spon¬ 
sor  with  SpeideL  Only  the-  latter 
is  made  a  defendant  on  the  spon¬ 
sor  side,  since  Purex  is  a  Califor- 


on.”  An  unedited  kinescope*  of  the 
program  in  -question  would,  of 
course,  supply  thd  answer,  to  that, 

It  is  reported  that  Miss  tiOgue’s 
original  letter  seeking  entry  was 
directed  to  “$64,000  Question.” 
When  she  came  to  N.Y.  at  the  be¬ 
hest  of  the  producers,  she  was 
switched  .  to  “Big  Surprise”  as 
“offering  more  money”  for  the  top 
prize.  Her  release  was  to  Louis 
G.  Cowan  Inc.,  the  original  packr 
ager,  which  company  style  has 
since  been  re-incorporated  as  En¬ 
tertainment  Productions  Inc.,  em¬ 
bracing  also  the  64G  Question  and 
“$64,000  Challenge.”  This,  was  ef¬ 
fected  when  Lou  Cowan  became  a 
CBS  consultant,  although  his  wife, 
Polly,  is  an  officer  of  the  company. 

'  Miss  Logue  was  not  given  a  cbpy 
of  the  release  she  signed  until  she 
“demanded”  it  shortly  after  her. 
elimination  as  a  contestant.  A  copy 
of  this  release  ie  embodied  as  part 
of  EPI’s  answer  to  the  charges. 

Background  on  ‘Releases’ 

“Releases”  and  “disclaimers”  are 
conventional  management  devices 
not  only  in  show  business  hut  in 
many  other  vocations.  Under  them, 
an  individual,  such  as  one  involved 
in  an  injury  where  a  person  or  a 
company  is  legally  vulnerable  or  is 
figured  to  be  vulnerable  as  far  as 
a  prospective  litigant  is  concerned, 
signs  a  paper  “releasing”  the  per¬ 
son  or  company  from  legal  respon¬ 
sibility.  This  may  be  before  or 
after  the  fact — t!.e  “fact”  meaning 
the  incident  involved. 

A  “release”  may  not  be  a  contract 
in  purely  legal  sense,  though  it 
is  often  used  as  an  exhibit  in  court, 
as  would  be  a  letter  and  any  other 
communications.  Most  such  releases 
— if  not  all — are  not  dated,  al¬ 
though  they  could  be,  arid  are  not 
“witnessed”  by  other  signature  or 
“witnessed,”  although  here  again 
there  are  variations  in  the  forms  of 
releases. 

The  courts  from  time  to  time 
have  characterized  given  releases 
as  “not  applicable”  in  law,  though 
not.  necessarily  fraudulent  o  r 
gained  under  “coercion”  or  “pres¬ 
sure.”  When  a  release  is  held  by  a 
court  to  be  inequitable,'  that  is, 
when  it  violates  a  state  or  national 
constitution  as  to  an  individual’s 
rights,  the  text  of  the  release  is 
usually  subject  to  change  by  the 
management  when  that  manage¬ 
ment  is  still  functioning  or  operat¬ 
ing  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
court  which  has  made  the  pro¬ 
nouncement. 

While  it  is  on  record  that  thou¬ 
sands  of  individual  releases  have 
been  challenged  by  persons  subse¬ 
quent  to  having  affixed  their  signa¬ 
tures  to  them,  many  more  have 
never  been  challenged;  and  certain 
types  of  releases  have  never  come 
before  a  court  of  law  by  reason  of 
the  fact  that  no  complaint  has  been 
entered. 

In  the  case  of  the  Federal  Trade 


ently  there  is  no  intention  of  nam¬ 
ing, Purex  as  co-defendant. 

EPI’s  answer  notes  that  Miss 
Logue,  in  addition  "to  $2,000,  re¬ 
ceived  for  her  answers  on  the  quiz 
before  she  was  declared  eliminat-. 
ed,  was  given  a  check  for  $420  on 
Nov. '7,  same  date  as  the  check  for 
the  2G,  with  both  checks  signed 
by  Harry  Fleischman,  president  of 
EPI..  Miss  Logue  was  declared 
eliminated  on  the  previous  day, 
Nov.  6. 

The  reason  for  the  additional 
$420  was  not  described,  but  appar¬ 
ently  it  was  for  her  time  spent  in 
New  York  “waiting”'' to  finish  up 
on  the  show,  this  being  figured  at 
four  weeks  and  iri  lieu  of  her  sal¬ 
ary  as  a  chorus  girl  at  the  Desert 
Inn,  Las  Vegas,  from  which  locale 
she  had  started  the  ball  rolling  to 
become  a  contestant  on  the  pro¬ 
gram  (commencing  last  May).  It  is 
not  known  whether  Miss  Logue 
was  a  line  girl  prior  to  her  Vegas 
engagement.  She  Is  a  resident  of 
Los  Angeles,  has  a  daughter,  and 
was  reported  either  separated  or 
divorced.  Officials  of  the  Desert 
Inn  were  represented  there  as  say- 


with  this  provision,  I  shall  bej  *n6  Miss  Logue,  in  her  late 


deemed  to  have,  irrevocably  waived 
and  released  any  and  all  of  such 
claims. 

“(d)  No  recovery  may  be  had 
against  you  in  excess  of  the  sum 
of  $100  and  I  agree  that  the  maxi¬ 
mum  amount  to  which  I  may  be 
entitled  by  reason  of  my  participa¬ 
tion  in  said  television  program  as 
a  result  of  any  rights  flowing  there¬ 
from  shall  be  limited  to  such  sum.” 

Other  phases  of  the  release, 
which  occupies  over  five  single¬ 
spaced  typewritten  or  processed- 
typed  sheets,  embrace  a  long  se¬ 
ries  of  other  disclaimers,  such  rs: 
vesting  of  exploitation  kinescope 
repeat  and  other  rights  in  the 
packaging  company;  the  producer 
as  “final  judge”  and  determinant 
of  given  matters;  agreement  on  ap- 


20s,  has  a  /‘remarkable”  knowledge 
of  astronomy. 

The  issue  of  Miss  Logue’s  elim¬ 
ination  from  the  qufzzer  may  turn 
in.  part  on  whether  the  questions 
she  was  asked  at*  the  “warmup” 
were  the  same  as  on  the  show 
proper.  The  warmup  question  is 
understood  to  have  been  pitched  to 
Miss  Logue  privately,  that  is,  by 
one  official  of  the  show,  With  no 
one  else  present. 

.  Another  question  to  be  resolved 
is  whether,  as  the  complaint  states, 
and  the  defendant  denies,  it  was 
announced  on  the  air  on  Oct.  30 
thqt  Miss  Logue  was  not  on  the 
show  because  she.  had  been  “de¬ 
tained  in  Las '  Vegas.”  The  con¬ 
testant  claims  she  was  in  New 
York,  at  the  studio,  ready  to  "go 


nia'  corporation  and.  the  Federal.^  ,  . 
jurisdiction  is  New  York.  Appar-  pCommission,  this  may  be  one  of 


the  fe\fr  times  that  a  “release”  has 
come,  up  Tor  review  before  that 
body.  It  is  believed  to  be  the  first 
of  its  kind  in  connection  With  a 
television  prograrii. 


Fine  Arts  Bills 

Continued  from  page  1 

Arts  Commission  threw  sand  in  the 
machinery. 

Apparently  picking  up  the  jpro- 
posal  of  many  persons,  including 
Lillian  Gish,  testifying  for  the  Leh¬ 
man  (and  Senator  Murray)  bill  last 
spring  that  “Culture”  ought  to, 
have  its  own  cabinet  rank,  as  in 
most  “civilized”  countries,  one  Of 
the  new  bills  before  Congress 
would  set  up  an  Asst.  Secretary  of 
State  for  Cultural  Relations.  That 
presumably  would  give  the  Inter¬ 
national  Exchange  Program  added 
status  and  prestige. 

The  aforesaid  Fine  Arts  Com¬ 
mission,  powerful  in  influencing 
who  gets  official  grants  for  statues 
and  monuments  (big  business  in 
the  art  world)  is  also  under  legis¬ 
lative  nomination,  to  acquire  broad¬ 
er  scope — much  along  the  lines  of 
the  proposed  Federal  Advisory 
Commission. 


N.  Y.  Palace 

— —  Continued  from  page  1  == 

and  the  Wiere  Bros.  Lewis,  assisted 
by  Judy  Scott,  among  others,  will 
take  over  the  second  half. 

Friendly  and  RKO  Theatres 
prexy  Sol  A.  Schwartz  are  shop¬ 
ping  around  for  other  personalities 
to  continue  the  two-o-day.  Other¬ 
wise,  the  house  will  revert  to  the 
eight-act  grind  following  the  four- 
week  run  of  Lewis,  until  Liberace 
comes  in,  if  latter’s  deal  is  final¬ 
ized. 


New  President  for  RCA 

-  -  — -  Continued  from  page  1  — — — 


brand  name  had  chiefly  an  intra¬ 
industry  standing,  via  its  patent 
holdings,  tube  manufacture  and 
other  engineering  products.  Folsom 
turned  the  company’s  accent  to  tlie 
mass  consumer  market. 

Formerly  a  tdp  exec  at  Mont¬ 
gomery  Ward,  before  joining  RCA 
in  1944,  Folsom  sparked  the  mass 
merchandising  of  the  tv-radio  and 
phonograph  divisions  and  also 
made  RCA  a  factor  in  the  “white 
goods”  field  via  deals  with  the  See- 
ger  and  Whirlpool  companies  which 
gave  the  company  a  line  of  refrig¬ 
erators,  Stoves  and  washing  ma¬ 
chines. 

RCA’s  Problems 

RCA  has  been  burdened  with 
mounting  problems  in  recent 
months  with  antitrust  actions  pil¬ 
ing  up  (only  the  day  before  it  was 
named  as  the  principal  target  in 
Philco’s  $150,060,000  treble  damage 
antitrust  action).  The  wholfe  future 
of  color  television,  in  which  RCA 
already  has  a  $100,000,000  invest¬ 
ment,  is  at  stake  as  RCA  almost 
alone  carries  the  tint  torch  in 
video  in  the  face  of  continued  con¬ 
sumer  sales  resistance.  And  the 
NBC  broadcasting  division  of  the 
RCA  empire  has  been  harrassed 
by  a  successiqp  of  reorganizations 
and  a  No.  2  industry  status.  From 
that  standpoint,  observers  say  it 
doesn't  come  as  too  great  a  sur¬ 
prise  that  Folsom  himsplf  would 
seek  to  inject  a  new  element  of 
leadership  and  administrative  tal¬ 
ent  into  its  corporate  setup. 

This  is  predicated  on  the  fact 
that  board  chairman  Sarnoff  him¬ 
self,  at  66,  has  passed  the  age 
level  for  retirement.  Similairly, 
Folsom  at  63  is  within  two  years 
of  retirement  age,  this  coupled 
with  the  inevitable  effects  result¬ 
ing  from  the  recent  loss  of  his 
wife.  With  approximately  one- 
third  of  RCA’s  mounting  billings 
stemming  from  Government  con¬ 
tracts,  in  order  to  maintain  that 
kind  of  leadership,  it’s  felt,  RCA 
requires  a  constant  reappraisal  of 
its, leadership  in  fortifying  the  com¬ 
pany  with  young  blood.  Thus  RCA 
is  following  the  course  of  Philco, 
Motorola  and  others  who  were 
obliged  to  take  similar  steps  to 
maintain  their  industry  status. 


Philco  Suit  Vs.  RCA 

Philadelphia,  Jan.  .15. 

Philco  Corp.  filed  a  $1,500,000 
treble  damage  antitrust  suit 
against  RCA,  General  Electric, 
American  Telephone  &  Telegraph 
and  two  of  the  latter’s  subsidiaries 
yesterday  (Mon.)  in  Federal  Court 
here.  The  complaint,  leveled  main¬ 
ly  against  RCA,  charged  “monopo¬ 
listic  practices  in  the  operation  of 
the  RCA  patent  pool  in  radio,  tele¬ 
vision  and  other  phases  of  the 
electronics  industry.” 

While  directing  its  main  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  patent  situation,  the 
action  also  alleged  that  Philco  had 
been  forced  in  1953  to  sell  WPTZ, 
its  Philadelphia  television  station, 
to  Westinghouse  for  “a  price  sub-, 
stantially  less”  than  it  was  worth 
under  threat  by  RCA  that  its 
NBC-TV  affiliation  would  be  ter- 
.minated.  RCA*  and  NBC  are  cur- 
!  rently  defendants  in  a  Government 
civil  antitrust  suit  which  charges 
them  with  using  the  same  threat 
against  Westinghouse  to  force  the 
trade  which  saw  the  same  WPTZ 
coming  under  NBC  ownership  in 
1955. 

Main  body  of  the  complaint, 
however,  charged  the  defendants 
with  operating  monopolies  which 
have  deprived  the  public  of  new 
ihodels  and  types  of  electronic  ap¬ 
paratus  and  have  increased  such 
apparatus’-  cost  to  the  public.  It 
also  charged  the  defendants  with 
hindering  the  defense  effort  by 
limiting  the  number  of  manufac¬ 
turers  with  facilities  to  ,  handle 
Government  work. 

Philco  specifically  charged  that 
Gen.  David  Sarnoff,  now  board 
chairman  and  then  prez  of  RCA, 
had  “secretly  intervened”  in  1946 
to  prevent  General  Electric  from 
executing  a  royalty-free  t  cross-lt- 
censing  agreement  on  patents  with 
Philco.  Although  Philco  and  GE 
had  reached  an  earlier  agreement, 
the  complaint  alleges,  GE  subse¬ 
quently  refused  to  go  through  with 
it  ifrtil  later  that  year.  It  learned 
late  last  year,  Philco  stated,  that 
Gen.  Sarnoff  at  that  time  had  in¬ 
sisted  that  GE  not  go  through  with 
its  deal  until  Philco  first  extended 
its  package  license  agreement  with 
RCA.  Suit  charges  that  “RCA 
knew”  that  execution  of  the  GE- 
Philco  deal  “wduU  upset  its  licens¬ 


ing  structure  and  diminish  its  mo¬ 
nopoly,” 

RCA’s  color  television  practices 
also  were  the  subject  of  the  com¬ 
plaint,  with  Philco  charging  that 
RCA  was  attempting  to  “eliminate” 
Philqo  competition  in  color  tv  by 
“charging  unreasonably  low„  prices 
for  its  approach  to  color  television 
sets  and  picture  tubes.”  It  added 
that  its  own  sales  of  black  and 
white  sets  had  been  “substantially 
lessened”  by  RCA’s  “persistence  in 
offering  its  color  television  sets  for 
sale  despite  the  fact  that  they  are 
not  perfected,  and  persistence  in 
advertising  that  RCA  has  pio¬ 
neered  and  developed,  the  compat¬ 
ible  color  .television  system.” 

Suit,  besides  damages,  seeks  to 
enjoin  the  defendants  from  “con¬ 
spiring  or  entering  into  illegal 
agreements.”  The  two  AT&T  sub¬ 
sidiaries  named  as  defendants  are 
Bell  Telephone  Laboratories  and 
Western  Electric. 


RCA  Charges  Bad  Faith 

RCA  flatly  denied  the  Philco 
charges  in  a  statement  issued  in 
New  York  Monday  (14)  and 
charged  Philco  with  bad  faith  in 
filing  suit  on  the  licensing  situa¬ 
tion  while  it  has  been  negotiating 
for  a  renewal  of  Its  RCA  licenses. 
It  also  stated  that  “the  obvious 
purpose  and.  intent  of  the  litiga¬ 
tion  was  to  throttle  development 
of  color  television  by  reiteration  of 
unfounded  charges  made  in  other 
pending  and  undecided  cases  in¬ 
volving  RCA.” 

The  RCA  license  to  Philco,  the 
statement  averred,  expired  as  of 
Dec.  31,  1954,  and  “since  that  time 
Philco  professed  to  be  negotiating 
in  good  faith  with  RCA  for  a  re¬ 
newal  of  its  licenses  under  RCA 
patents,  which  they  are  currently 
using,  including  those  used  in  color 
television.”  RCA  said  “the  public 
has  yet  to  see”  any  Philco  color 
set,  though  Philco  claims  to  have 
developed  its  own  color  system, 
“Only  RCA  has,  had  the  courage 
and  faith  in  color  television  to 
spend  $100,000,000  in  pioneering 
and  development  to  bring  it  to  the 
American  people,”  the  statement 
concluded. 


Video  Gravy 

— Continued  from  page  5 

$72,597,678  the  prior  year.  Amorti¬ 
zation  of  film  costs,  participations 
and  other  costs  were  put  at  $52,- 
946,793  against  $49,286,694  in  1955. 
Operating  expenses  also  went  up 
by  about  $500,000,  to  $19,989,171. 

Counting  in  a  $3,000,000  credit 
in  respect  to  taxes  which  is  no 
longer  required,  the  company  put 
the  earned  surplus  at  the  end  of 
the  year  at  $44,509,799  compared  to 
$27,086,127  at  the  end  of  August, 
1955. 

Jack  L.  Warner,  in  his  report  to 
the  stockholders,  said  the  new 
year’s  first  quarter  looked  to  beat 
the  two  quarters  that  preceded  it. 

Annual  report  detailed  £  new 
amortization  table  used  for  1956  to 
reflect  both  the  larger  percentage 
of  income  from  abroad  and  the 
fact  that  revenue  is  received  dfrer 
a  longer  period.  The  cumulative 
percentage  writeoff  now  runs  as  fol¬ 
lows  for  negatives:  (Prior  figures 
in  brackets.) 

Four  weeks  after  release — 14 
(14);  13  weeks  after  release,  50.5 
(57);  30  weeks— 74.75  (85.25);  52 
weeks— 88.25  (96,5) ;  65  weeks — 
92.75  (100);  104  weeks— -100  (100). 
Table  is  applied  on  the  basis  of 
75%  domestic  and  25%  foreign  in¬ 
come,  as  against  a  85-15  ratio  be¬ 
fore. 


Art  Not  Politics 

Continued  from  page  2  ; 

cently  when  the  new  Colon  man¬ 
ager  (appointed  last  August),  a 
former  music  and  drama  critic, 
Jorge  Durbano,  determined  to  re¬ 
store  the  Colon  prestige,  and  have 
talent  selected  for  ability  and  not 
for  political  considerations. 

Seven  orchestra  members,  whose 
ability  for  their  jobs  was  doubtful 
were  summoned  to  undergo  compe¬ 
tency  tests.  The  Sindicato  objected 
invoking  a  Peron-made  regulation 
that  such  tests  must  be  limited  to 
the  month  of  August.  This  was  a 
deliberate  arrangement,  as  that  is 
the  Colon’s  busiest  month,  when 
everyone  is  .  hard  pressed  and 
musicians  too  much  in  demand. 


So  grateful  for  the 
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come  big-time’"”"611  has  truly  be. 

lows  SOBOL, 

New  Voifc  Jwrno|.Amer. 


“Singer  Tony  Bennett  scored  a 
.smashing  opening  night  success  at 
the  (Snez  Paree  . .  •  ** 

1RVKUPCINET, 
Chicago,  $ii|t-times. 


Tony  Bennett  a  Copa  smash.” 

.  ED  SULLIVAN,  < 

New  York  Doily  News. 
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“Tony  Bennett  hits  the  peak  of 

,r'""ESt*”<a 


and  tu/ia/  they’ve  meant 


.iS3tnctiy„bet  & 


tooift*'** 


Opening  May  :0  th 

CHEZ  PAREE 

CHICAGO 


Ti 

I 

I 

J 


Ope  ning  April  i6th 

FONTAINEBLEAU 

MIAMI  BEACH 


■■■I 

■■■I 


Open  '•  ng  March  1  ?th 

SAHARA 

LAS  VEGAS 


Opening  Feb. 

COPACABANA 

MEW  YORK 


.  Opening  Jan  23rd 

AMERICANA 

MSAMS  BEACH 


Iff  Currently 

'■  SANS  SOUC! 


HAVANA 


TONY  BENNETT 


Personal  Mahagement 

U OY0  LEIPZIG 


COLUMBIA  RECORDS. 

Now  Album,  "TONY" 

t  February  Release  I 


Direction 


Public  Relations 

GABE  SUMNER  ASSOC 
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VIDEO  MUSIC  STAGE 


Wednesdgy,  JR 
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Gleason  Ain’t  Quite  Sure  Yet 
-What  He  Wants  to  Do  in  ’57-58 


Jackie  Gleason  says  he  “just* 
doesn’t  know  yet”  what  he’s  going 
to  do  about  next  season,  oven 
though  it’s  pretty  certain  now  that 
CBS-TV  will  make  other  arrange¬ 
ments  for  its  Saturday  night  8  to 
9  segment,  where  Gleason  has  been 
running  into  considerable  rating 
trouble  from  the  Perry  G.omo  com¬ 
petition.  Gleason,  an  fact,  isn’t 
quite  sure  whether  tie’ll  turn  UP  as 
a  performer  or  as  a  producer-di¬ 
rector  under  his  new  15-year  con¬ 
tract  (at  $100,000  per  year)  which 
actually  starts  next  Oct.  15,  al¬ 
though  pacted  with  CBS  three 
years  ago. 

When  stories  broke  last  week  ; 
that  Art  Carney  Was  available  for  < 
dickering  with  other  networks  be-  J 
cause  of  the '  uncertain  status  of 
Gleason  in  ’57-’58,Anviting  cross¬ 
country  headlines  to  the  effect  that 
the  “Honeymoon”  is  over  between 
the  pair,  Gieaspn  felt  it  wise  to 
call  a  press  conference.  He  said 

i _ _ i  J  j  .^n  xtro XT  ' 


65  Film*  in  Four  Year* 

Here*#  something  of  *  rec¬ 
ord  to  shoot  at. 

Shinpbu  Chihara,  the  young 
Japanese  film  star  in  N.  Y,  for 
the  Japanese  Film  Week,  has 
made  no  fewer  than  155  films 
during  the  past  four  years. 
She’s  under  •  contract  to  the 
Toel  studios. 

Japan  turns  out  over  500  pix 
a  year,  making  it  probably  the 
largest  -film  producing  nation 
around. 


In  Gotham  for  Festival, 
Japanese  Reveal  Ban 


Japanese  industry,  with  the  co- 


h<e  would  not  stand  in  Carney  s  way  operation  of  the  Ministries  of 
if  something  good  pa  me  along,  but  Trade,  and  Foreign  Affairs,  is  cre- 
jnt  the  same  time  suggested  that,  a  ting  an  export  promotion  organ- 
tf  wanted  and  needed  by  Gleason  ization,  Hiroshi  Okawa,  president 
for  next  season,  Carney  promised  0f  Japan’s  Toei  motion  -picture 
he’d  he  around.  Carney  has  a  company,  said  in  Gotham  last 
one-year  contract  with  Jackie  Glea-  Week  (19). 

son  Enterprises  expires  in  .  ^  that  ttere  w  jncreas. 

Jan'ihZbVLmhe™<Tf  Ih^  rieason  Jng  government  interest  in  ctfl- 
Other  members  of  the  Gleason,  f  ,,  pvf,i,~rirrpe  hptwpAn  janan  and 


mmm  mm$ 

Buffalo,  Jan.  22.  f 

Merger  of  the  Buffalo  Zorah 
Berry  attractions  with  the  Buffalo 
Philharmonic  Society  concert  aeries 
is  being  proposed  under  a  plan  ap¬ 
proved  this  week  by  the  Board  of 
Directors  of  the  latter  organisation. 
The  present  Berry  series  And  the ; 
Philharmonic  season  concerts  (Willi 
be  discontinued  and  instead  two 
plans  W01  be  offered— an  orches-. 
trai  series  on  Sundays  and  a  “JZo- 
rah  Berry  Series”  Tuesdays.  Some 
of  the  Philharmonic  concerts  will 
also  be  offered  Tuesdays,  but  the 
programs  will  offer  mostly  travel¬ 
ing  soloists  and  musical  groups  as 
in  the  past.  . 

Mrs.  Berry,  local  concert  im¬ 
presario  for  the  past  31  years,  will' 
become  an  employee  of  the  Phil¬ 
harmonic  in  an  .executive  capacity 
and  will  have  charge  -of  all  ticket 
sales.  The  merger  was  announced, 
as  eliminating  competition  between 
the  two  outfits  and  as  spacing  mu¬ 
sical  events  so  that  patrons  will' 
be  able  to  attend  attractions  with¬ 
out  conflicts.  The  plan.,  if  finally  ; 
approved  by  Mrs.  Berry,  will  be¬ 
come  effective  next  season. 


[NOON  TO  NINE] 

Hollywood,  Jan.  22. 

First  Hollywood  motion  picture  to  assume  European  shooting 
hours — noon  to  nine— is  Hecht-HiU-Lancasterk  “Sweet  Smell  of 
Success.” 

•  Firm  worked  out  an  agreement  with  the  crew  under  which  noon 
to  8  P.MUis  counted  as  straight  time  with  all  concerned  receiving 
10%  overtime  pay  for  the  remaining  hour  of  shooting.  Co-stars 
Burt  Lancaster  and  Tony  Curtis  became*  familiar  with  those  work¬ 
ing  hours  while  making  “Trapeze”  last  year  in  Paris. 

Prof  Blisters  Mass  Media  Taudity; 
Tree Enterprise’  in  Thinkag  Hurt 


Frank  Folsom’s 


- :  .  •  .  -■  ..  -  tural  exchanges  between  Japan  and 

troupe  includmgwrtters  produce,  ^  countries,  and  that  films 
director,  etc.,  are  pretty  .much  up  played  m  Anj(rtont  role  ln  sucb  • 
jm  the  air  over  Gleason  s  jndeci-  €XChanges  Hew  outfit  '  " 

sion.  Mid-February  is  Option  time  f stages  will 
(Continued  on  page  36)  tioning  in  April  and  th 
- - - - 1 — ! —  sibility  that  the  Japane 

HEW  WATER  THEiTRE  gUVifggtS! 

FOR  VIUA  T0RL0NIA 

Borne,  .Jan.  22.  all  currentiv  in  Manha 


formative  stages,  will  start  fune  t 
tioning  in  April  and  there  is  a  pos¬ 
sibility  that  the  Japanese  will  then 
set  up  a  promotional  office  for 
their  pix  in  New  York. 

Okawa,  a  brace  of  other  Jap¬ 
anese  industry  execs  and  a  young 
femme  star,  Shinobu  Chihara,  are 1 
all  currently  in  Manhattan  in  con- 


r  Pace 


A  new  water  theatre  will  be  nection  with  the  Japanese  film  fes- 
constructed  by  the  Rome  x-aurist  tival  at  the  Museum  of  Modern 
Office  in  the  Villa  Torlonia  at  ^rt.  Six  new  Japanese  features  and 
Frascati  where  putdoor  produc-  sjx  shorts  are  being  presented.' 
tions  will  be  presented  during  the  Aranne  thp  „  *  in  nnpnHanpp 


By  ABEL  GREEN  j 

Frank  M.  Folsom,  president  of; 
the  Radio  Carp,  of  America  since! 
1949  until  his  resignation  a  week 
ago  to  beeome  chairman  of  the  ex-, 
ecutive  committee  of  the  $1,250,- 
000,000  electronic  empire,  spelled; 
out  the  whyfore  of  his  decision  in 
an  exclusive  interview  with  the 
writer. 

The  move,  was  hastened  by  the 
death  last  October  of  his  wife,  the 
former  Gladys  Jordan,  of  a  heart  i 
attack.  The  Folsoms  had  just  cele* 
brated  their  39th  anniversary  and 
it  became  very  evident  that  Fol¬ 
som*  took  the  personal  tragedy  very 
much  to  heart.  Intertwined  with 
the  ^luraan  emotions  of  a  devoted 
Husband  and  father  came  a  sudden- 
shock  realization  that,  in  their  39 
(Continued  on  page  39) 


for*  hallrt  nnera  and  drama  in  AUinouwi  xjuaua,  auatx  i  ne  r  oisoms  naa  pisi  ceye*  ; 

™  unusual  natm^  setting  and  Miisukuro  Tada  of  Toei;  Ta-  brated  their  ,39th  anniversary  and 

Sinai  tLatte  was  built  kashi  Koide  of  Shochku;  Tsugio;  it  became  very  evident  that  Fol- 
more  than  a  century  ago  hut  it  has  utada  of  ’Shochku;  Tsuneyuki  som’  took  the  personal  tragedy  very ; 
not  beerused  to  manv  Tears  Amamiya,  Kazuo  Taktmura  and  much  to  heart.  Intertwined  with ! 
not  b  n  ea  Wr  y  y  Goro  Uzaki  of  Toho,  and  Katsuya  the  *iuraan  emotions  of  a  devoted  j 

Fuji  warn  of  Nikkatsu  Corp.  Okawa  Husband  and  father  came  a  sudden-; 
Pi*anc.f  IftiAiJrc  ilia  ^ncir  is  the  ardy  company  president  and  shock  realization  that,  in  their  39 
rriesi  lUTOCttS  me  mm  (Continued  on  page  61)  *  (Continued  on  page  39) 

Boston,  Jan.  22.  .  ■  _ _ i _ _ _ i _ ’ 

“Rock  ’n*  roll  is  a  form  of  musi¬ 
cal  idiocy,”  the  Rev.  Dahiel  Guinn  mi-  IY*|  f  f|  p 

of  St.  Bernard’s  Church,  West  1  Q|A||f  Atl  KlIT'A  TAF  1 17 A*  \f|Ap 

Newton,  Mass.,  told  teenagers  at-  1  Hdvlljl  y|i  ft  JL/iflv  itfl  lAv)  l/UCv 

tending  the  Archdiocesan  Youth  * 

Congress  in  a  panel  debate  on  |\f  |  •«  w*  m  v 

ssx-ssf. at  Hotel  Flays  Like  a  i>eneiit — loo  Lang 

As  the  priest  was  doing  just  v  ^ 

that,  press  agents  ;for  the  film,  nv  jTF.R/iyfAN  A  ,  0 

“Don’t  Knock  The  Rock,”  opening  - py  ‘  U - ; - ; 

at  the  Pilgrim  Wednesday  (23),  Washington,  Jan.  22.  was  overlong  and  over-rich  in  tal- 

were  hot  entirely  depressed  at  the  After  watching  the  last  three  ent  anxious  to  flex  its  artistic  mus-; 
breaks.  vaude  shows  in  honor  of  a  Presi-  cles  before  the  Republican  politi- 

“Music,”  said  Father  Quinn,  “is  dential  Inaugural  —  called  the  cal  greats  of  Washington  and  -the 
like  literature.  Classical  music  is  “Gala”  in  1949,  the  “Festival”  in  nation.  As  usual,  and  unfortunate¬ 
like  a  person  reading  Shakespeare,  1953  and  last  Saturday’s  (19) — it  ly  for  the  fine  late  acts,  people  left 
iazz  is  like  a  person’s  conversation,  is  obvious  there  can  be  too  much  enmasse  long  before  the  finish  of 
but  rock  ’n’  roll  is  just  Ah,  Ah,  of  a  good  thing.  the  three  hour  and  -40  minute  per- 


Talent  on  a  Bike  for  Ike;  Spec 
Plays  like  a  Benefit-Too  Lorn; 

_ -By  HERMAN  A.  LOWE _ _ !_ 

Washington,  Jan.  22.  i  was  overlong  and  over-rich  in  tal- 
After  watching  the  last  three  ent  anxious  to  flex  its  artistic  mus-; 
vaude  shows  in  honor  of  a  Presi-  cles  before  the  Republican  politi- 


but  rock  ’n’  roll  is  just  Ah,  Ah,  of  a  good  thing. 


Ah,  Ah,  Ah.” 


the  three  hour  and  -40  minute  per- 


fjZVdixfi 


Subscription  Order  Form 
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Like  its  predecessors,  this  show  formance. 

■iii  1  is  j  *  Program  for  the  evening  listed 

mmT7*zrrrmmm~l!ZTrTmmmmm~  .. —  •  pearl  Bailey,  Peter  Lind  Hayes  & 

1/23  Mary  Healy,  the  Toppers,  Phil  Sil- 

:  vers,  Pat  Boone,  Ray  Bolger,  Sally 

&  Tony  De  Marco,  Gogi  Grant, 
Step  Bros.,  Nora  Kovach  &  Istvan 
Rabovsky,  Dorothy  Shay,  Kathryn 
:  Grayson  and  Abbott  &  Costello. 

Iroftf***  Wfiw'm  The  last  three  acts  didn’t  show, 

wt  m.  Vu  uum  which  was  just  as  well,  considering 

.  ■  the  length. 

In  addition,  there  were  the  90- 
hecjc  for  $  voice  Apollo  Singing  Club  of  Min- 

neapolis,  Fred  Wiring’s  Pennsyl- 
mrA.  .  One  Year  vanians,  and  the  Michigan  State 

x  ior  fwo  Years  GleeClub.  Show  shuttled  between 

the  Capitol  Theatre-  and  the  Arena 
(Washington’s  little  Madison 
*  •  •  •  •  *  . . .  (Continued  on  page  61) 


Talk  Cancels  2d  Week 
Of  Eugenia’  in  Philly; 
Sez  She’s  Not  a  Sissy 

Philadelphia,  Jan.  22. 

“Eugenia”  naneelled  all  perform¬ 
ances  in  its  second  nnd  final  round 
At  the  Forrest  Theatre  here  last 
week.  The  star*  Tallulah  Bankhead, 
who  already  was  performing  de¬ 
spite  four  fractured  ribs,  broke  her. 
hand  in  a  too-enthusiastic  gesture 
against  a  prop  door,  nt  the  second 
act  curtain  the  previous  Saturday 
(12),  She  finished  the  perform-, 
ance  unaware  of  the  extent  of  the 
injury.  Two  d^ys  later  she  was 
taken  to  the  hospital  for  an  ©per-: 
ation  on  the  fifth  metatarsal. 

Local  Shubeft  management  an¬ 
nounced  almost  daily  that  the  ac-j 
tress  would,  resume  performances,: 
but  her  hand  began  to  swell  and  i 
she  held  a  press  conference  Friday  ! 
(18)  to  prove  her  plight  Holding  ! 
up  her  disabled  arm  she  declaimed,  [ 
“I’m  not  a  sissy,  darlings,  but  Ii 
simply  cannot  get  this  into  the; 
period  costumes.”  ! 

ACTORS  AMONG  ELITE  I 
ON  INAUGURAL  ‘DAIS’ 

Washington,  Jan.  22.  ' 

Show  biz  reps,  who  contributed1 
freely  of  their  time  and  talent  dur¬ 
ing  the  multiple  events  of  the  long 
inaugural  weekend,  rated  choice 
seats  for  the  presidential  swearing- 
in.  Film,  tv  .and  Broadway  stars, 
studded  the  presidential  platform! 
when  Eisenhower  and  Nixon  took, 
their  oaths  for  the  second  time. 

Special  seats— and  bows — went, 
to  contralto  Marian  Anderson  and; 
singer  Brian  Sullivan,  who  sang 
.the  national*  anthem  and  “Amer¬ 
ica,”  respectively.  Flanked  behind; 
them  were  participants  an  festival 
and  concert,  including  following : — ! 
George  Murphys,  with  their  two 
children;  Ethel  Merman,  husband; 
Bob  Six  and  children;  Ray  Rolger* 
Pearl  Bailey,  Jeannette  MacDonald 
and  husband  Gene  Raymond;  the 
De  Marcos,  Peter  Lind  Hayes  and 
Mary  Healy,  Fred  Waring,  and 
others. 

Occupying  an  aisle  seat  on  plat¬ 
form,  and  functioning  as  unofficial 
greeter  as  .celebs  filed  in,  was  Eric 
Johnston,  accompanied  by  Jack, 
Warner. 


Albany,  Jan,  22.’ 
Hollywood,  along  with  American 
radio  and  television;  drew  strong 
eroticism  from  Dr.  Henry  Steele 
Commager,  history  professor  at 
Amherst  CoJJege,  in  .an  address  on 
“Centralization  and  Freedom”  at 
a  meeting  <fif  eight  Albany  Jewish 
women’s  organizations  in  Temple 
Israel,  last  twresifc.- 
In  ;a  bristling  hour-long  address, 
to  409  women,  an  the  danger  to 
democracy  ■which  Federal  control 
over  the  eonamunication  of  ideas 
poses,  castigated  not  only  “-motion 
picture  directors'”  but  also  “stage 
directors”  who  -  employ  so-called 
loyalty  lists  breasting. 

He  likewise  (condemned  “Holly-  ' 
wood”  for  requiring  actors;  writers 
and  others  to  aftirm  that  they  have 
not1  belonged  te  *2>£0  or  £00  organ¬ 
izations”  on  lists  of  the  Attorney 
(Continued  on  page  61) 

Tougher  V  Tougher  To 
Turn  a  Profit,  Hence 
Jnfius  Bloom  Yamoose 

Changing  conditions  in  the  con¬ 
cert  world  are  understood  to  be  the 
reason  for  the  unexpected  resigna¬ 
tion  of  Julius  Bloom,  for  nearly  two  f 
decades  the  director  .of  the  com¬ 
prehensive  cultural  -program  at 
the  Brooklyn  Academy  of  Music. 
Bloom  tendered  his  resignaton  to 
trustees  last  week,  but  is  remaining 
until  end  of  current  season  .to  make 
plans  for  the  1957-58  schedule  of 
events,  which  include  concert^ 
opera,  ballet,  movies,  lectures,  etc. 
Bloom,  who  is  executive  secre- 
tray  of  the  National  Assn,  of  Con¬ 
cert  Managers,  says  he  believes  the 
local  impresarios  axe  facing .  in¬ 
creasing  problems  that  virtually 
will  squeeze  many  of  them  out  of 
business.  He  is  not  casting  anyone 
in  the  role  of  villain  but  says  that;  , 
in  addition  to  the  cost  of,  the  at* 
fractions,  there  are  high  costs  of 
rental,  promotion,  operating  ex¬ 
penses  that  make  profits  virtually 
impossible.  Bloom  knows  of  numer- 
ous  instances  Where  sellouts  and 
near-sellouts  have  failed  to  produce 
any  net  profits  for  the  entrepreneur# - 
These,  he  says,  were  not  experi¬ 
enced  by  amateur  groups  or  clubs, 
but  by  seasoned,  local  managers 
with  plenty  of  know-how. 

From  Bloom’s  own  vantage  point 
as  the  executive  of  the  national 
(Continued  on  page  51) 
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A  First — -But  for  Todd 

Editor,  Variety: 

Los  Angeles. 

Your  article  under  the  cap¬ 
tion  “Mobile  Boxoffice”  speaks 
of  the  first  one  but  the  text 
should  have  read  “First  mobile 
boxoffice  ever  operated  by 
Mike  Todd.” 

John  H.  Harris,  Ice  -Capades 
producer,  is,  to  the  best  of  my 
knowledge,  the  o  r  i  g  i  n  a  t  o  r, 
many  years  back,  of  the  mobile 
ticket  dispenser. 

Yours  for  more  or  less  truth¬ 
ful  publicists. 

Jack  Sidney 
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Protesting  Tax  Blow 

Hollywood,  Jan.  22. 

A  three-man  delegation  from  the  Motion  Picture  Industry  Tax 
Committee  will  attend  Internal  Revenue  Bureau  hearings  Thurs¬ 
day  in  Washington,  on  proposals  to  change  current  tax  laws  deal¬ 
ing  with  personal  holding  companies. 

Delegation,  which  left,  over  the  weekend,  consists  of  John  L. 
Dales,  prexy  of  Screen  Actors  Guild  and  chairman  of  the  MPITC; 
William  Berger,  SAG  counsel,  and  attorney  Paul  Zlffren,  who's 
also  a  Democratic  national  committeeman.  MPITC  is  composed  of 
management,  labor  and  talent  orgs. 


Unmeoaced  From  Stockholders 
(For  First  Tune)  Loew  s  Vogel 
Now  Free  to  Study  Studio  Costs 


Unencumbered  by  the  threat  of 
a  proxy  fight  for  the  first  time 
since  taking  office,  Loew's  Inc. 
prexy  Joseph  R.  Vogel  left  for  the 
Coast  over  the  weekend  to  com¬ 
plete  the  reorganization  of  the 
studio  operation.  In  previous 
trips  to  the  Coast,  Vogel  had  been 
hampered  by  the  dagger  which 
constantly  hung  over  his  back  and 
was  unable  to  feel  free  in  carrying 
out  the  decisions  he  felt  were  es¬ 
sential  to  improve  the  company’s 
position  as  a  leading  film-maker. 

Vogel’s  own  position  was  pre¬ 
carious.  In  addition,  he  was  forced 
to  cut  short  his  surveys  in  order  to 
return  to  the  homeoffice  to  nego¬ 
tiate  with  the  dissident  group  on 
the  makeup  of  the  new  board  of 
directors  which  will  be  presented 
to  the  stockholders  at  the  annual 
meeting  on  Feb.  28. 

With  the  threat  of  the  proxy 
fight  over  as  a  result  of  the  com¬ 
promise  arranged  with  Canadian 
industrialist  Joseph  Tomlinson, 
Vogel  is  now  prepared  to  institute 
drastic  changes  in  the  operation  of 
the  entire  company^ 

His  major  task  will  be  the  studio 
which  the  dissidents  claimed  was 
losing  as  much  as  $4,000,000  an¬ 
nually.  Many  studio  veterans  as 
well  ' as  producers,  directors  and 
writers  associated '  with  former 
studio  boss  Dore  Schary  have  al¬ 
ready  checked  out  of  the  Culver 
City  lot.  In  order  to  bring  the 
studio  back  to  a  profitable  opera¬ 
tion,  Vogel  is  expected  to  institute 
more  economies  which,  it’s  felt, 
will  result  in  the  dismissal  of  addi¬ 
tional  studio  personnel. 

Vogel  will  also  be  faced  with 
the  problem  .of .  what  to  do  with 
Metro’s  vast  Culver  City  facilities. 
The  large  plant  is  no  longer  re¬ 
quired  for  the  company’s  smaller 
production  program  and  its  anti¬ 
cipated  that  yogel  will  consider 
the  possibility  of  selling  some  of 
the  studio  property  and/or  rent¬ 
ing  out  some  of  Metro’s  facilities. 
Industry  observers  do  not  discount 
the  possibility  of  a  merger  of 
(Continued  on  page  5) 


Loew  Retirement 
Fund  Doomed? 

Expectations  at  Loew’s  is  that 
the  corporation’s  retirement  fund 
will  come  to  an  end  in  April  as 
an  economy  move.  Important 
stockholders,  including  Joseph 
Tomlinson,  are  said  to  feel  that 
operation  of  the  program  is  sim¬ 
ply  too  expensive  in  the  light  of 
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I  LOEW  DEBT  CUT 


Down  To  $29,887,000,  It’s  Revealed 
In  Report 

Loew’s  Inc.  has  reduced  its  fund¬ 
ed  debt  to  $29,887,000  from  $31,- 
012,000,  the  company’s  annual  re¬ 
port  reveals.  This  is  the  sum  that 
must  be  divided  between  the  pro¬ 
duction-distribution  company  and 
the  new  theatre  company.  Lpew’s 
Inc.  prexy  Joseph  R.  Vogel  states 
in  the  annual  report  that  the  com¬ 
pany  is  unable  to  give  a  complete 
separation  of  the  financial  opera¬ 
tion  of  the  domestic  theatre 
branch  and  the  production-distrib¬ 
ution  division  because  the  funded 
debt  has  not  as  yet  been  divided 
between  the  two  companies. 

It  is  noted,  however,  that  the 
consolidated  net  profit  for  the  fis¬ 
cal  year  ended  Apg.  31,  1956  was 
realized  approximately  49%  from 
the  domestic  and  Canadian  theatre 
operation  (before  taxes  and  funded 
debt  interest)  and  51%  from  the 
activities  of  Loew’s  Inc.  The  corre¬ 
sponding  percentages  after  Fed¬ 
eral  income,  but  before  funded 
debt  interest,  was  40%  from  thea¬ 
tre  operations  and  50%  from  pic¬ 
ture  and  other  operations. 

No  Signs  Seen 
Of  Republic 
Malting  Filins 

Despite  president  Herbert  J. 
Yates’  insistence  that  Republic  will 
resume  theatrical  production,  in¬ 
dictions  to  the  contrary  are  mount¬ 
ing.  A  highly  placed  inside  source 
said  in  New  York  this  week  that 
he  sees  “no  evidence”  of  any  new 
feature  film-making  activity. 

Some  time  ago  Yates  himself 
said  he  was  contemplating  the 
abandonment  of  production  for  the 
reason  that  this  activity  was  result¬ 
ing  in  a  loss.  He  said  he  might 
concentrate  on  the  television  and 
laboratory  fields.  Yates’  follow-up 
to  this  was  his  recent  statement 
announcing  an  elaborate  feature 
production  program. 

Now,  though,  there  is  no  new 
product  on  schedule  and  the  studio 
(Continued  on  page  17) 


KNIGHTS  OF  COLUMBUS 
HAIL  ‘GOOD’  FILMS 


profit-&-loss  statements. 

Loew’s  has  paid  as,  high  as  $1,- 
000,000  in  a  single  year  to  sup¬ 
port  the  fund,  which  covers  em¬ 
ployees  on  the  payroll  for  five 
years  and  over.  Latter  pay  noth¬ 
ing  into  the  kitty  but  collect  bene¬ 
fits  upon  retiring  at  the  age  of  65 
or  if  they  leave  the  company  for 
any  reason  after  payments  have 
been  made  for  at  least  five  years. 

Fund,  which  is  managed  by 
Equitable  Life  Assurance  Co.,  will 
remain  in  existence,  it’s  reported, 
until  all 7  monies  on  deposit  are 
paid  out  to  eligible  personnel. 
However,  new  employees  will  not 
be  eligible  to  participate  and 
Loew’s  will  make  no  further  pay* 
ments.  * 


Minneapolis,  Jan.  22, 

Motion  picture  industry  here¬ 
abouts  is  taking  a  hard  look  at  ad¬ 
vertisement  run  in  St.  Cloud, 
Times,  daily  newspaper  in  city  of 
25,000  population,  65  miles  north 
of  these  twin  burgs. 

Ad  was  inserted  by  Knights  of 
Columbus,  Catholic  men’s  organi¬ 
zation,  and  it  listed  recommended 
motion  pictures  playing  and  up¬ 
coming  in  city’s  three  principal 
theatres. 

Recommendation  was  based  on 
Legion  of  Decency  ratings.  Those 
not  recommended  simply  weren’t 
mentioned.  Move  is  considered  a 
prime  example  of  constructive 
Criticism,  and  the  first  like  it  any-, 
one  has  heard  of. 
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RKO  Shift  to  U  Set  for  Feb.  1; 

Unions  Served  dosing  Notices; 
Disney  Taking  Back  200  Cartoons 


For  a  pictpre  of  an  industry 
turning  in  multi-directioned 
courses,  turn  to  the  picture  indus¬ 
try.  Not  since  the  bankruptcy 
proceedings  of  the  1930’s  and  the 
divorcements  and  theatre  divesti¬ 
tures  stemming  from  court  decrees 
of  the  late  1940’s  is  the  status  quo 
being  so  abandoned. 

Loew’s  future  is  obviously  un¬ 
certain,  dependent  on  new  deci¬ 
sions  still  to  be  made  by  new  and 
powerful  stockholders  to  be  repre¬ 
sented  on  the  board. 

United  Artists,  which  has  pros¬ 
pered  on  a  diet  of  many  lower¬ 
case  productions  and  a  modest 
number  of  expensive  “A’s,”  is  pull¬ 
ing  a  major  policy  switch.  Arthur 
B.  Krim,  president,  revealed  plans 
for  a  36-picture  program  in  1958, 
instead  of  the  usual  48  per  annum, 
and  with  greater  accent  on  taller- 
investment  “blockbusters.”  These 
he  described  as  films  which  can 
stand  on  their  own  in  single-bill 
theatres  and  top  the  dual  bill  situ¬ 
ations. 

Reason  for  the  change;  Lesser- 
scale  product,  which  had  been 
shunned  by  the  major  studios,  for 
the  reason  that  “only  the  big  ones 
can  make  money,”  is  now  to  be 
turned  out  in  abundance  by  the 
same  majors. 

Departure  from  previous  policy 
by  20th-Fox  Is  via  an  additional  25 
minor-league  entries  on  its  lineup, 
these  to  be  supplied  by  Robert  L. 
Lippert.  - 

Allied  Artists,  which  took  a  big 
step  toward  emergence  from  its 
bottom-rung  Industry  status  with 
“Friendly  Persuasion”  last  year, 
now  hopes  to  turn  out  three  or 
four  films  in  the  $3,009,000  (nega- 
(Continued  on  page  17) 


PARAMOUNT  RESUMES 
SMALL-BUDGET  PIX 

Add  Paramount  to  the  list  of 
film  companies  now  turning  to 
small-budget  product  to  supple¬ 
ment  regular  release  schedules. 
Studio  is  figuring  on  making  15  to 
18  features  this  year  and  talks  are 
now  going  on  with  outside  inde¬ 
pendent  producers  who,  on  the 
basis  of  the  negotiations,  will  add 
to  the  lineup  with  properties  budg¬ 
eted  at  $150,000  and  up.  A  number 
of  indie-submitted  packages  are 
under  consideration. 

Policy  is  to  take  on  pictures  of 
quality  and  it’s  felt  this  is  possible 
(Continued  on  page  15) 


Severe  cold,  which  lasted  much 
longer  than  most  such  waves,  is 
taking  a  toll  in  the  current  session. 
Also  some  overly  extended  long- 
runs  and  failure  of  many  new  pix* 
just  launched  this  week  to  do  much 
are  contributing  to  present  offish 
trend.  Some  of  bigger  pix,  how¬ 
ever,  still  are  doing  big  to  great 
biz. 

“Anastasia”  (20th), .  no  doubt 
helped  by  the  visit  of  Ingrid  Berg¬ 
man  to  N.Y.  to  receive  the  crix 
award  in  that  city,  is  soaring  to 
No.  1  spot  this  stanza.  It  is  closely 
followed  by  “10  Commandments” 
(Par),  which  was  first  a  week  ago. 

“Written  on  Wind”  (U)  moved  up 
from  fifth  to  third  position  via 
some  strong  showings.  Pic  is  do¬ 
ing  about  90%  of  the  business  en¬ 
joyed  by  “Magnificent  Obsession,” 
one  of  recent  big  Universal  gros- 
sers.  “Teahouse  of  August  Moon” 
(M-G)  is  winding  up  fourth.  It  was 
second  last  round. 

“Wonders  of  World”  (Cinerama) 
is  capturing  fifth  money,  moving! 
up  from  sixth.  “Baby  Doll”  (WB) 
is  slipping  from  fourth  to  sixth 
spot.  “Girl  Can’t  Help  It”  (20th) 
will  wind  up  seventh  as  against 
eighth  last  round. 

“King  and  4  Queens”  (UA)  Is 
finishing  eight  while  “Zarak”  (Col) 
rounds  out  the  Top  Nine.  “Oklaho¬ 
ma”  (Magna)  is  ace  runner-up  pic. 


WALKER,  CLARK  OUT 


Vets  (1930)  of  RKO  Feel  O’Neil 
Cleanout  Broom 


J.  Miller  Walker,  v.p.,  secretary 
and  general  counsel  of  RKO,  and 
William  H.  Clark,  treasurer,  this 
week  became  the  film  company’s 
first  New  York  top-echelon  execu¬ 
tives  to  bow  out  in  line  with  the 
retrenchment  policy.  Others  in 
both  Walker’s  and  Clark’s  depart¬ 
ments  at  the  homeoffice  also  have 
been  given  their  notice,  including 
attorney  Phil  O’Brien  who  moved 
to  RKO  less  than  a  year  ago. 

Situation  has  reached  the  point 
where  most  employees  have  be¬ 
come  resigned  to  the  Universal 
takeover  of  RKO’s  domestic  distri¬ 
bution  as  more  or  less  an  accom¬ 
plished  fact  even  though  there 
have,  yet  to  be  any  official  an¬ 
nouncements  and  some  legalistic 
work  still  remains. 

Walker  and  Clark  both  had  been 
with  the  company  and  its  prede¬ 
cessors  since  1930. 


Kept  in  Dark, 


Wa3  the  Blues 

Being  kept  in  the  dark  as  to 
their  future  employment,  morale 
among  personnel  at  RKO  is  all  but 
shattered.  Neither  Tom  O’Neil, 
who’s  calling  the  turns  on  the  get- 
together  with  Universal,  nor  presi¬ 
dent  Daniel  T.  O’Shea  have  made 
any  statements  that  would  clarify 
matters  for  employees.  The  only 
knowledge  they  have  came  via  pub¬ 
lished  reports  of'  U's  takeover  of 
the  RKO  distribution  In  the  do¬ 
mestic  market. 

The  consequence  is  that  many 
persons  in  the  homeoffice  and  the 
field  are  so  preoccupied  with  their 
own  welfare  that  business  matters 
relating  to  the  film  company  are 
getting  only  secondary  considera¬ 
tion.  It  was  made  apparent  to  a 
(Continued  on  page  61) 


“La  Strada”  (T-L)  is  the  other  in 
this  category. 

Big  lineup  of  new  entries  finds 
few  displaying  strength  currently. 
Perhaps  the  biggest  disappoint¬ 
ment  is  “Barretts  of  Wimpole 
Street”  (M-G)  which  is  giving  the 
N.Y.  Music  Hall  its  lowest  opening 
week  in  some  13  years.  “Wrong 
Man”  (WB)  also  looms  moderate. 
It  is  rated  okay  in  Cincy,  good  in 
Washington  but  only  fair  in  N.Y., 
Boston  and  Louisville. 

“Rock,  Pretty  Baby”  (U),  rated 
okay  in  Minneapolis,  is  nice  in 
Providence  and  modest  in  Philly. 
“Three  Violent  People”  (Par),  also 
new/  lqoms  lean  in  Minneapolis, 
okay  in  Louisville,  fair  in  Buffalo 
and  mild  in  Denver. 

“Istanbul”  (20th)  is  rated  okay  in 
Philly.  “Iron  Petticoat”  (M-G), 
okay  in  Cleveland,  shapes  fair  in 
K.C.  “Wild  Party”  (UA)  looms  fine 
in  Detroit  and  smooth  in  Boston. 

“Slander”  (M-G),  mild  in  Balto, 
is  dull  in  N.Y.  and  slight  in  L.A. 
“4  Girls  in  Town”  (U),  good  in  N.Y. 
and  okay  in  Minneapolis,  looks  fair 
in  Omaha. 

“Drango”  (UA),  hotsy  in  Frisco, 
is  rated  sock  in  Denver.  “Don’t 
Knock  the  Rock”  (Col)  looms  mild 
in  Portland,  fine  in  Toronto  and 
good  in  Denver. 

(Complete  Boxoffice  Reports  op 
Pages  8-9) 


Fade  of  RKO  as  a  major  entity 
in  the  film  business  became  a 
reality  yesterday  (Tues.)  with  of¬ 
ficial  confirmation  that  this  com¬ 
pany’s  domestic  distribution  will 
be  taken  over  by  Universal.  Joint 
statement  by  Milton  Rackmil, 
president  of  U,  add  Daniel  T. 
O’Shea,  RKO  prez,  disclosed  the 
aimed-for  effective  date  is  Feb,  1. 

RKO  has  11  new  pictures  either 
completed  or  in  various  stages  of 
production  which  will  go  immedi¬ 
ately  to  U.  These  include  “Stage 
Struck,”  Stuart  Millare  production 
now  locationing  in  New  York  with 
Henry  Fonda  in  the  lead. 

The  Rackmil-O’Shea  statement 
otherwise  was  devoid  of  details, 
but  there  was  intelligence  avail¬ 
able  from  other  sources.  Inde¬ 
pendent  producers  who  have  re¬ 
leasing  deals' with  RKO  can  trans¬ 
fer  to  U  under  the  same  terms  of 
their  RKO  contracts  or  can  simply 
forget  the  RKO  tieup  entirely, 

RKO’s  major  studio  on  Gower 
Street,  Hollywood,  is  to  be  tak^n 
over  by  a  subsidiary  of  General 
Tire  &  Rubber,  RKO  parent,  and 
the  film  company  will  shift  its 
production,  which  will  be  reduced, 
to  its  Pathe  lot  in  Culver  City. 

Company’s  domestic  branches  are 
to  be  shuttered.  Telegrams  were 
sent  out  from  the  homeoffice  yes¬ 
terday  to  labor  unions  involved  as 
a  preliminary  to  the  closings.  RKO 
is  to  maintain  a  skeleton  sales 
force  under  global  distribution 
chief  Walter  Branson. 

RKO’s  deal  to  license  all  Walt 
Disney  shorts  has  been  revoked. 
Pact  had  another  12  years  to  run. 
This  means  that  about  200  Disney 
(Continued  on  page  17) 

F3m  Dividends 
In  ’56  Top  55 

Washington,  Jan.  22. 

Film  industry  dividends  for  1956 
were  slightly  better  than  those  for 
the  preceding  year.  The  1956  total 
was  $31,579,000,  compared  with 
$31,491,000  of  the  year  before. 

The  1956  total  was  the  highest 
since  1951  when  the  stockholder 
melon  was  a  handsome  $35,122,000. 
The  all-time  high  of  $54,641,000 
was  hit  in  1947,  before  the  televi¬ 
sion  inroads  reached  major  propor¬ 
tions. 

Until  the  December  figures  were 
disclosed,  1955  was  ahead  of  1956. 
Then  the  December,  1956,  divi¬ 
dends  came  along  to  the  tune  of 
$6,522,000,  contrasted  with  $6,- 
116,000  of  the  previous  year.  Com¬ 
pany  breakdowns  for  December: 

AB-PT;  $2,398,000  in  December, 
1956,  contrasted  with  $1,986,000  for 
December,  1955.  20th-Fox  $1,058,- 
000  for  each  December;  United 
Artists  Theatres,  $8,000  each  year; 
and  Universal  $569,000  each  year. 

Consolidated  Amusement  Ltd., 
$88,000  each  December;  Loew's, 
Inc.,  $1,286,000  each  December; 
Paramount  Pictures  $1,094,000 
each  time;  and  Roxy  Theatre, 
$6,000  in  December,  1955,  but  noth¬ 
ing  in  1956. 


CANADA’S  PATCHQUILT 
MAP  FOR ‘BABY  DOLL’ 

Ottawa,  Jan.  22. 

“Baby  Doll”  has  been  banned  in 
Alberta  and  New  Brunswick,  but 
will  be  shown  in  predominantly 
Roman  Catholic  Quebec  “after  re¬ 
construction”  by  the  censor  board 
(presumably  because  it’s  about  the 
unreconstructed  South).  That  means 
Montreal  should  get  it  About  mid- 
February.  Manitoba  has  already 
OK’d  it  as  is. 

Film  is  now  playing  three  thea¬ 
tres  in  Toronto,  sans  cuts — Ontario 
having  given  it  the  “Restricted 
Admission”  (to  those  18  and  over) 
tag.  Odeon  chain  is  showing  it  in 
Ontario. 


National  Boxoffice  Survey 

Long  Cold  Wave  Bops  B.O.;  ‘Anastasia’  New  Champ, 
‘10  CV  Second,  ‘Wind’  Third,  ‘Moon’  Fourth 


P*CTI»ES 


Wotaewfay,  jMHMiy  23,  195? 


Star’s  Visit  Otherwise  Clicko 


Ingrid  Bergman  played  to  a  lim¬ 
ited  no-press  audience  last  week 
(19)  as  the  New  York  Film  Critics 
Circle  presented  her  with  the  best 
actress  of  the  year  award  at  Sardi’s 
Restaurant. 

Critics  were  deluged,  with 
squawks  from  all  quarters  over  this 
year’s  exclusivity  rule.  What  made 
both  city  editors  and  others  (in¬ 
cluding  Life  and  Look)  sore  was 
that  NBC  radio  was  allowed  in  to 
cover  the  proceedings. 

Cracked  one  shutout:  “Those 
critics  next  year  better  get  them¬ 
selves  a  press  agent.” 

Scribes,  while  well  aware  of  the 
interest  in  the  awards  ceremony 
and  particularly  in  Miss  Bergman, 
nixed  any  reporters  at  the  affair 
which  was  billed  as  a  “social” 
event.  Not  even  city-side  reporters 
of  the'  respective  papers  got  an 
okay  for  coverage,  nor  did  the:  col¬ 
umnists,  although  Earl  Wilson  got 
in  on  at  least  some  of  the  proceed¬ 
ings.  News  agencies  were  Refused 
coverage. 

Several  people  with  direct  con¬ 
nections  to  the  films  being  hon¬ 
ored  were  turned  down  for  admis¬ 
sion.  Look  and  Life,  both  cover¬ 
ing  Bergman  visit,  were  refused 
entrance.  Critics  on  several  occa- 
(Continued  on  page  1.7). 

Java  ob  tbe  House  For 
Model  Pickets  Employed 
By  Confidential  Monthly 

Theatremen  usually  regard  pick¬ 
ets  as  a  nuisance — whether  they’re 
protesting  the  contents  of  a  picture 
or  objecting  to  the  management’s 
labor  policies. 

However,  Loew’s  State  Theatre, 
N.  Y.  this  week  welcomed,  and,  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  aided  and  abetted; 
a  comely  quintet  who  carried  signs 
in  front  of.  the  theatre^  The  pickets, 
five  models  hired  by  Confidential 
publisher  Robert  Harrison,  carried 
signs  saying  that  the  State’s  film, 
Metro’s  “Slander,”  was  “unfair”  to 
Confidential:. 

The  girls  paraded  in  front’  of 
the  theatre  on  one  of  the  coldest 
days  of  the  year.  A  Loew’s  The¬ 
atre  publicist  discouraged  police 
efforts  to  disperse  the  gals  who 
picketed  without  a  permit  In  addi¬ 
tion,  the  publicist  invited  the 
“pickettes**  into  the  lobby  to  warm 
up  and  provided  them  with  coffee 
and  doughnuts. 

INFLAMMABLE  STOCK 
IN  VAULTS  ABOUT  \% 

Preponderance  of  safety  film  on. 
acetate  stock  now  is  such  that  esti¬ 
mates  put  the  amount  of  inflam¬ 
mable  prints  in  the  nation’s  vaults 
at  only  one  percent  of  the  total 
footage  stocked  there. 

The  percentage  of  nitrate  film  in 
actual  circulation  is  thought  to  be 
even  lower. 

In  the  light  of  this  situation,  ex¬ 
perts  in  the  industry  feel  that  the 
time  may  not  be  far  off  when  ni¬ 
trate  will  be  out  of  circulation  al¬ 
together.  This  is  expected  to  have 
a  significant  bearing  on  insurance 
rates,  building  regulations,  person¬ 
nel,  etc. 

Argument  has  always  been  that 
no  changes  can  be  made  until 
every  last  foot  Of  nitrate  is  taken 
from  release.  None  of  the  majors 
use  nitrate  any  more.  Some  is  still 
playing  off  out  of  the  small  indie 
exchanges. 

So  far,  only"  very  few  localities 
have  made  it  mandatory  for  dis- 
tribs  and  theatres  to  handle  safety 
stock  only.  Suggestion  has  been 
made  that  the  industry  would  do 
well  to  replace  all  nitrate  prints 
as  speedily  as  possible,  if  neces¬ 
sary  via  joint  action,  so  as  to  bene¬ 
fit  from  resulting  savings. 

Columbia  Buys  TV  Studio 
Man’s  B’klyn  M.D.  Novel 

“Last  Angry  Man,”  novel  by 
Gerald  Green,  who’s  one  of  the 
producers  of  NBC-TV’s  “Wide 
Wide  World,”  has  been  acquired 
for  the  screen  by  Columbia  at 
a  reported  escalator  price  of 
$150,000. 

Story  of  a  Brooklyn  physician  is 
a  new  Book  of  the  Month  selection. 


NO  PUBLICITY  FOR  'DBVIL' 

Arch  Oboler  Vs,  Branco  Suit 
Settled  Qut  of  Court 

Los  Angeles,  Jan.  22. 

Tangled  litigation  and  counter¬ 
litigation.  aver  the  first  3-D  film,. 
“Bwana  Devil,”  was  finally  settled 
out  of  court  on  undisclosed,  terms. 

Arch  Oboler  filed  the  original 
suit,  asking  $1,000,000  damages 
from  Branco-  Pictures  Corp.,  Ed¬ 
ward  L.  Alperson  and  Milton  H. 
Bren.  They  filed  a  countersuit  for 
$70,000. 


Hollywood,  Jan.  22. 

•  It’s  now  up  to  Marilyn  Monroe 
whether  she  really  wants  to  do 
“The  Brothers  Karamazov.’.’  If  she 
does,  the  role  is  rcady  $hd  waiting* 
for  her  at  Metro. 

Dostoievsky  classic  will  be  Pan- 
dro  Berman's  next  picture  at  the 
studio  and  while  the  producer 
hasn’t  cast  It,  Miss  MTonroe  can 
star  “if  she  wants  to  play,  it.” 

.  Berman  meanwhile  is  readying 
an  independent  unit  and  a  deal  is 
being  discussed  with  him  to  release 
his  product  through  Metro.  He  is 
prepping  “Cat  on  a  Hot  Tin  Roof” 
and  “Reluctant  Debutante,”  either 
or  both  possibilities  if  his  indie 
deal  is  finalized. 

Bill  Gehring  Dies  at  59; 
Generous,  Patient,  Fair, 

He  Was  Unique  Film  Exec 

By  FRED  HIFT 

William  C.  Gehring,  v.p.  of  20th- 
Fox  and  executive  assistant  to 
president  Spyros  P.  Skouras,  died 
suddenly  last  week  (17)  in  his 
sleep.  He  was  59  and  had  suffered 
twa  heart  attacks  since  Christmas. 

Gehring’s  whole  working  life  had 
been  spent  in  the  motion  picture 
industry.  He  obviously  doted  upon- 
the  business  and  was  dedicated  to 
it  with  an  intensity  and  devotion 
matched  by  few.  Excepting  a  three- 
year  break  back  in  1929;  when  he 
went  with  Tiffany  Productions,  he 
was  with  Fox  Film  Co.  and  later 
With  20th-Fox  for  35  years. 

Much  respected  in  the  industry, 
and  particularly,  among  the  exhibit 
tors,  .great  numbers  of  whom  he 
knew  personally  and  by  their  first 
names,.  Gehring  was  an  unusual 
personality  in  the  sales  field.  Com-' 
pletely  loyal  to  20th,  he  neverthe¬ 
less  was  able  to  see  the  exhibitors’ 
point  of  view;  and  he  prided  hinv 
self  on  being  a  fair  person  working 
for  a.  “fair”  company. 

•  His  door  was  never  closed.  He 
was  patient  by  habit  and  his  hu¬ 
mor  helped  put  people  at  ease.  He 
thought,  of  himself  as  a  “compro¬ 
miser,”  and  he  took  pride  not  only 
in  getting  along  with  people,  but 
also  in. helping  them  get  along  with 
one  another. 

Gehring  was  a-  favorite-  conven¬ 
tion  speaker.  “There's  a  little  of 
the  ham  in.  me,”  he’d  confide,  “but 
(Continued  on  page  17) 

JOHN  ROSENFIELD 
FILM  CRITIC  OF ’56 

Dallas,  Jan.  22. 

John  Rosenfield,  Dallas  News 
amusements  editor,  will  receive 
the  1956  Film  Critic  of  the  Year 
Award  from  the  Screen  Directors’ 
Guild  in  ceremonies  Feb.  2  at  the 
Biltmore  Hotel  in  Los  Angeles. 

It  will  be  the  Guild’s  fourth  film 
critic  award  in  history.  Previous 
winners  were  Bosley  Crowther, 
New  York  Times;  Jay  Carmody,  . 
Washington  Star  and  Harold  V. 
Cohen,  Pittsburgh  Post-Gazette. 

Rosenfield  currently  hospitalized 
in  New  York  City  from  a  heart  at¬ 
tack. 


Japanese  industry  had  to 'insist 
ldn  the  American  companies  sub¬ 
mitting  ta>  Japanese  self-regulatory 
film,  censorship  because,  ihe^altem- 
;ativ&  would  have  been  a  ■censorship 
move  on.  the  part  of  the  Japanese 
government. 

This  was  said;  in  New  York  last 
week*  by  Hiroshi  Okawa,,  prexy  of 
the  big ‘  Japanese  Taei  Co.  and 
head  of  the  committee  that  finally 
picked  the  members  of  the  self- 
regulatory  body.  The  censorship, 
group,  guided:  by  what  is  essenti¬ 
ally  a.  counterpart  of  the  American 
Production  Code,  started  function¬ 
ing  Jan.  1. 

Okawa.  said  the  issue  came  to  a 
head  with;  the  release  in  Japan  of 
Metro’s  “Blackboard  Jungle.”  “Par¬ 
ents  and  PTA  groups  set  up  a 
clamor.  Something  had  to  be  done 
to  respond  to  public  opinion,”  he 
declared.  The  committee*  was  set 
up  to  act  primarily  as  a  spokesman 
for  the  industry,  in  a  position  to 
“explain”  why  certain  pictures 
were  allowed  to  play. 

Asked  whether,  in  the  light  of 
his  remarks;  ’’Blackboard  Jungle” 
would  now,  be  passed  for  Japan, 
Okawa  said  he  thought  it  would  be, 
but  with  the  proviso  that  only 
adults  should'  see  it. 

The  Okawa  committee,  on  which 
the  Americans  were  represented, 
picked;  a  group  of  five  to  constitute 
the  actuaT  censor  body..  None  of 
the  five  have  anything  to  do  with 
the  film  biz^  The'  Americans  for  a 
long  time  resisted-  joining  the  self- 
regulatory  unit,  arguing  that  Hol¬ 
lywood  films  for  the  most  part  al¬ 
ready  carried  the  approval  of  their 
:own  Code. 

American  sources  have  said  that, 
under  the  constitution  In  Japan, 
the  government  would  have  great 
difficulties  to  enforce  any  censor¬ 
ship  laws. 

HERMAN  BERNIEOWNS 
BROTHER’S  BIOGRAPHY 

Hollywood,  Jan.  22. 
Film  rights  to  “The  Old  Maes¬ 
tro,”  planned  as  “The  Ben  Bernie 
Story,”  have  been  reacquired  by 
Herman  Bernie,  brother  of  the  late 
orch  leader,  from,  RKO. 

Bernie  will  now'  negotiate  with 
!  other  studios  to  make  biopic  of  his 
brother.  RKO  took  an  option  on 
property  six  months  ago. 

N  Y.  to  L.  A. 

Ben  Blue 
Ted  Cott 
Alfred  E.  Daff 
•  Kirk  Douglas. 

Nanette  Fabray 
Simone  Finner 
Judy  Gillman 
Andy  Griffith. 

Artie  Herskowitz 
Burl  Ives 
Edwin  Lester 
Jerry  Lewis 
Norman  Lobsenz 
Grace  Metalious 
Debbie  Sherwood 
George  F.  Skouras 
Gloria  Vitto 

L.  A.  to  N.  Y.  • 

Morton  Da  Costa 
i  Ella.  Fitzgerald. 

Mickey  Freeman 
Eva  Galhor 
L.  Wolfe  Gilbert 
Benny  Goodman 
.  Joseph  Gould 
Celeste  Holm 
George  Laifc 
Jerry  Lawrence 
Goddard  Lieberson 
David  Lipton 
:  June  Lockhart 
James  Mulvey 
Edward  Gi  Robinson  Jr. 

Sylvia.  Sidney- 
Maurice  Silverstein 
Walter  Starcke 
Bretaigne  Windust 

Europe  toN.Y. 

Robert  Alda 
Steve  Barclay 
Herbert  Barnett 
Shirley  Bassey 
Lili  Berde 
Arthur  Fellow's 
Henry  Fonda 
Robert  Haggiag 
Vivien  Leigh 
Leonard  Lyons 
Sir  Laurence  Olivier 
Lilli  Palmer 
Bernard  Relin 
Herb  eft  T.  Silverberg 
Michael  Sullivan 


Ingrid  Bergman’s  press  confab  at  Idlewild  last  Saturday  was  so  well 
attended  by  reporters,  still  photogs,  newsreelmen,  etc.  that  she  had  to 
do*  it  in  three  stages.  She  looked  lovely^  sidestepped  no  questions  and 
said  very  little.  She  returned  to  Paris  and1  “Tea  and  Sympathy”  Sun¬ 
day  night.  Miss  Bergman  may  do  another  film  for  20th  if  they  find  a 
good  script  for  her.  20th  has  received  some  crank  letters  from  people 
who*  said  they  refused  to  attend  a  Bergman  film; 

Sir  Lanrence  Olivier  doing  an  Ingrid'  Bergman  stint  this  week— in 
and'  outofN.Y.  from  London  in  24;  hours  to  confab  with  Warner  Bros, 
execs  on  “The  Sleeping  Prince,”  now  called  “The  Prince  and  the  Show¬ 
girl.’”  Inc  the  U.S.  they’re  billing  it  a  Marilyn  Monroe-Laurence  Olivier 
'film.  In  Britain,.,  the  billing  runs  Olivier  and’  Monroe,  . . 

( Frank  Rasa,  theatrical  film  producer  now  trying  his  hand  at  tele¬ 
vision,  opines  that  legit  theatre  is  the  toughest  of  the  entertainment 
fields.  He  produced  two  plays*  “Man  with  the  Blonde  Hair”  ‘  (scripted 
by  Norman  Krasna)  which  did  a  quick  fold,  and  "Judy  O’Connor,”  which 
was  left  to  die  on  the  road  .  .  .  MPEA's  Griff  Johnston  hospitalized 
in  Washington  with  a  severely  fractured^  wrist. 

Harold  Salemson  has  settled  his  breach  of  contract  suit  vs.  Seymour 
Poe,  exec.  v.p.  of  IFE  Releasing  Corp.,  for  an.  undisclosed  sum.  Salem¬ 
son  is  now  with  Continental  Distributing .  .  .  The  Ingrid  Bergman  pic¬ 
ture  originally  called  “Elena  and  the  Men,”  owned  by  Warner  Bros, 
for  the  U.S.,  now  has  its  fourth  title.  It’fc  called*  “Paris  Does  Strange 
Things.”  .  Before,  that  it  was  “The  Night  Does  Strange  Things”  and 
;  before  that;  “Red.  Carnation”  ...  Sid  White  with  WB  to  handle  Tadio 
and  tv  activities  .  .  .  Sidney  Kaufman  off  to  Europe  soon.'  He’ll  visit 
Britain,  Germany  and  Italy.  Brace  of  German  pix,  owned  by  Kaufman 
and  distributed  by  Columbia  in  Canada,,  will  be  released  in  the  U.S.  by 
the  A1  Schwalberg  office.  They’ll  be  subtitled  and  aimed  at  the  com-, 
mercial  houses  rather  than  the  German  language  theatres. 

Norman  Taurog  optioned  Allan  Kenward’s  unproduced  play  “The 
Brahmin”  as  the  first  project  of  his-  new  indie  outfit .  ,  .  Dick  Powell 
bought  the  L.  P.  Holmes  novel  “Somewhere  They  Die”  for  his  Pamria 
Productions  .  .  .  20th-Fox  has  David  Wayne  for  the  male  lead  opposite 
Joanne  Woodward  in  “Three  Faces  of  Eve”  .  .  .  Danny  Kaye’s  commit¬ 
ment  to  star  in  “Merry  Andrew”  at  Metro  farced  postponement  of 
“The  Five  Pennies,”  the  Red^  Nichols,  biopic,  until  the  end  ofi  the  year 
and  Mel  Shavelson  and  Jack  Rose*' will,  launch,  “Houseboat”  at  Para¬ 
mount  instead.  ., . . 

Marc  Spiegel;  MPEA’s  European  topper,  returning  to  Europe  Feb.  2 
.by  air ...  .  Buddy  Adler,  20th-Fox  production,  chief;  turned  director  last 
week  (19)  when  Look  photogs  came  to  shoot.  Ingrid?  Bergman  .  : .  War- 
.  ner  Bros,  has-  switched  the-  status  of  its  vet,  ad  agency;  Blaine-Thomp- 
son.  Phil  Solomon,  account  exec,  who’s  been  working,' out  of  the  hompe- 
office;  goes  back  to  the  agency  which,  however,  will  continufe  to  do  all 
of  WB’s  ad  placing; '  However,  WB  will,  now.  create  its  own  ads,  partly- 
as  an  economy  move.  Blaine-Thompson’s*  billings  aren’t  affected. 

Joseph  Matemati,  French  Film  Office  topper  in  NY.,  taking  a  voca¬ 
tion  in  France  prior  to  returning  here.  He’s'  currently  in  Paris  hud¬ 
dling,  on  future  French*  plans  in  the  U.S. .  .  .  Several  of  Japan’s  leading 
film  companies  sponsor  their  own  baseball  teams  .  .  .  Eric  Johnston, 
addressing:  the  U.S,  Council  of  the  International*  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce  last,  week  in  New  York:  “We  should  thoroughly  explore  carry¬ 
ing  our  longrange  development  program  more  through  loans  than 
grants.  Governments,  like ,  people,  generally-  spend  borrowed  money- 
more  carefully  and  wisely  than  handout  money”  •.  .  .  Atlanta  Journal* 
in  an  unusual  move,  last  week  carried  an  interview  with  20th-Fox 
sales  chief  Alex  Harrison,  highlighting  the  quality-  of  the  cifrrent  film 
crop  as  one  reason  why  business  hasnft  fallen  off  since  the  holidays. 

Mike  Todd,  still  keeping  mum  about  bis  new  film  project,  off  for  an 
Acapulco  vacation. .  .  .  Actress  Elizabeth  Taylor  quitting  the  hospital 
with  her  back,  improved,  also  heading  for  Acapulco  .  .  MPEA  situa¬ 
tion  in  Spain  continues  unresolved,  but;  the  American  companies  think 
something’s  going  to  happen  soon.  For  the  moment,  the  Spaniards 
still  insist  that  the  U.S.  distribs  handle  one  Spanish  picture  for  every, 
four  American  imports  released,  locally. 

“Captain,  von,  Koepenick”  has  been  entered  by  the,  German  Industry 
as  the  German  Academy  Award  contender.  A  Real  Film  production, 
it’s  controlled:  in  the  U.S.  by  Emile  J-  Lusftig,  Richard  Gordon  is  the 
sales  rep  in  the  t inter. 

Samuel  Goldwyn  owns  $50,000  worth  of  those  controversial  Crowell* 
Collier  debentures.  SEC  is  now  investigating  the  issue  .  .  .  Robert  St; 
Apbrey  and  Howard,.  Kohn  did  the  editing:  and  scoring  of  “Hidden- 
Fear”  on  the  film’s  Copenhagen  location  site.  Print  is  now  en  route 
to  Production  Code  inspection  .  .  .  Looks  like,  a:  race  between  Elmer 
Rhoden  Jr.,  who.  doubles  as  producer  and:  midwest  circuit  operator,  and 
201h-FOx  in  getting  to  the  market  first  with  a  film  on  the  bomb  hoax 
menace. 

Nick  Eery,  who- recently  quit  as  Columbia’s  Continental  manager  is 
moving  ahead  with  plans  to-  enter' production  on  his  own.  He’s  filed1 
a  flock  of  titles  with  MPAA  via  the  local  O’Brien,  Driscoll  &  Raftery 
office  .  .  .  Previewers  raving  about  Dore  Schary’S  swan  song  at  Metro* 
“Designing  Woman,”  a  comedy . .  .  Bill  Gehring’s  death  means  the  loss 
of  an  executive  who  had  the  respect  of  exhibitors  around  the  country. 
He  accomplished-  a  great  deal  in  patching  up  differences  between  the 
trade’s  warring  segments,  including  Allied  States:  versus  COMPO. 

“Although*  we  have  Hollywood,  and  all  its  wonderful  facilities,  we  In 
the  United  States  have  to  look  to.  the  National  Film  Board  of  Canada 
for  films  on  labor.”'  So  Mark,  Starr,  of  N.Y.*  ILGWU  educational  direc¬ 
tor,  told  a  conference  of  U.S.  and  Canadian  union  educational  direc¬ 
tors  in  Toronto.  He  dismissed!  Hollywood’s  contribution  with  “such 
films:  as  ’On-  the  Waterfront’  and  one  now  being  produced  on  the  gar¬ 
ment  workers,  filled  with  blood,  mayhem,  a  lovesick  girl  and  psycho¬ 
pathic  union  leaders.,”  , . 

Walt  Disney’s  “Cinderella”  to  be  reissued  shortly,  while  at  the  same 
time  NBC-TV  is  readying  its  spectacular  version  of  the  same  prop¬ 
erty  , . .  RKO’S  “The  Young  Stranger”  tees  off  in  art  theatres*  N 

Loew’s  prexy  Joseph  R.  Vogel  and  Loew’s  Theatres'  topper  Leopold4 
Freidman  attended  the  Alfalfa  Dinner*  in  Washington.  Saturday  (18) 
night  .  ,  .  Metro  acquired  James  Jones’  new.  novel,  “Some  Came  Run¬ 
ning,”  in.  a  pre-publication  deal  .  .  .  Producer.  Dqvid  SUsskind.  and.  star 
John  Cassavetes  to-  Detroit  to  promote  “Edge  of  the  City”  .  .  .  Alfred’ 
E.  D.aff,  Universal’s  executive  v.p.,  to  the  Coast  after  returning  from 
London  „ .  .  Jose:  Ferrer  off  to  England  after  a  few  days  in  Gotham  te 
bally*  “The  Great  Man.”  Ernie  Emerling’s  Loew’s  Theatres’  staff  win¬ 
ning  beaucoup  attention  for  “Solid*  Gold;  Cadillac”  with  its  facsimile 
1957  passenger,  vehicle  registration  promotional  gimmick.  ... 

Otto  Hfetzeli  son  of  MPEA  exec  v.p*  Ralph  Hetzel,  to  be  married  in 
Texas  next  Saturday  (26).  He’s  In  the  Air  Force  .  .  .  Under  a  new 
agreement,  author  John  Dog  Passos  has  assigned  to  pic  attorney  Nick 
Spanos  all  rights  to  the  Dos  Passos  trilogy  “U.S. A.”.  Prior  to  the  new 
deal,  Spanos  held  rights  up  to  May  of  1957.  Spanos  says  Hollywood 
is  interested  in  the  book. 

N,  Y.  to  Europe 

Clinton  Anderson  Wyatt  Cooper  Ray  Thomson 

Jill  Andre  James  Copeland  Dick  Via 

Ingrid  Bergman  Jose  Ferrer  Stuart  Whyte 

George  Black  James  Hammersteih  Shirley  Wilber 

Jack  Bostick  Sarah  Hardy 
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Hen  In  Ww* 

Familiar  b'ut  rood  Korean-lo- 
uled  war  action;  rateable  to 
fovni  male  audience*. 

Hollywood,  Jan,  17. 

•.United  Artists  release  of  Sidney  Har- 

8 ion  (Security  Pictures)  production.  Stars 
obert  Ryan,  Aldo  Ray,  Robert  Keith; 
features  Philip  Pine,  Vic  Morrow,  Nehe- 
p><ah  Persoff,  James  Edwards,  Directed 
5y  Anthony  Mann.  Screenplay,  Philip 
l/ordan;  based  on  Van.  Van  Praag  s  Com- 
bat";  camera.  Ernest  Haller;  editor.  Rich' 
jurd.  C.  Meyer;  music,  Elmer  Bernstein. 
Previewed  Jan.  16,  '57.  Running  time. 

lea  minutes: 

lieutenant  Benson  . RobertRyan 

Montana  . . . . . Aldo  Ray 

Rlordan  . Philip  pIn® 

Ewickley . , . Vic  Morrow 

Levris  . . Nehemlah  Persoff 

KUlian  . James  Edwards 

Sam  Davli  . . 1.  Q.  Jones 

Maslow  . Adam  Kennedy 

Meredith  . . Scott  Marlowe 

Ackerman  . Walter  Kelley 

Kdnes  . Race  Gentry 

Christensen  . Robert  Normand 

pencil!  . .  Anthony  Ray 

lynch  . . . Michael  Miller 

Korean  Sniper  . . Victor  Sen  Yung 

A  two-fisted  account  of  what  hap- 

I  tens  to  an  infantry  platoon  in  the 
ate  Korean  battling  is'  told  in 
“Men  In  War”  with  a  general  air 
of  excitement,  tension  and  action. 
Warfare  and  the  all-male  cast 
would  seem  to  slant  it  mostly  to¬ 
ward  male  audiences. 

Production  handling  by  Sidney 
Hannon  is  excellent,  holding  val¬ 
ues  to  a  realistic  level  for  better 
overall  effect.  Battle*  sequences, 
well-staged  under  Anthony  Mann’s 
direction,  are  all  small-scale,  but 
none  the  less  deadly,  as  befits  the 
plot  and  its  few  characters.  The 
general  topnotch  treatment  men¬ 
tioned  above  and  the  Philip  Yordan 
scripting  from  Van  Van  Praag’s 
novel,  ‘’Combat,”  do  considerable 
to  overcome  the  fact  that  there  is 
much  that  is  similar  in  warpix  and 
the  characters  that  inhabit  them. 
“Men  In  War”  is  no  exception,  al¬ 
though  there  are  fewer  stereotypes. 

Robert  Ryan,  battle-weary  lieu¬ 
tenant  trying  to  get  the  remnants 
of  his  platoon  back  to'  battalion 
headquarters,  and  Aldo  Ray,  hos¬ 
tile,  disrespectful  sergeant  from 
another  company  trying  to  get  his 
combat-shocked  colonel  to  safety, 
star  In  the  Security  Pictures  pres¬ 
entation  through  United  Artists. 
Each  scores  strongly  in  reacting 
with  masculine  vigor  to  Mann’s  di¬ 
rection.  Robert  Keith,  the  colonel, 
costars  and  successfully  carries  off 
a  role  that  requires  only  one  word 
of  dialog  but  much  mute  projection 
of  a  man  shocked  into  dumbness 
but  still  able  to  sense  and  feel. 

When  the  platoon’s  weapons  car¬ 
rier  is  wrecked,  Ryan  commandeers 
a  passing  jeep  occupied  by  Ray 
and  Keith  to.  carry  ammo  and 
equipment.  Footage  graphically  de¬ 
picts  the  horror  that  is  war  as  the 
men  fight  their  way  back,  only  to 
find  the  battalion  is  wiped  out  And 
Red  Koreans  occupy  the'Thill.  For 
the  climax,  Ryan  and  Ray  join 
forces  to  retake  the  hill  -and  there, 
With  only  one  other  survivor,  honor 
their  fallen  comrades  in  a  touch¬ 
ing  fadeout. 

Prominent  among  the  platoon 
members,  and  each  doing  excel¬ 
lently,  are  Philip  Pine,  Vic  Mor¬ 
row,  Nehemiah  Persoff  and  James 
Edwards.  All  are  real  as  frightened 
or  fighting  foot  soldiers,  as  are  the 
other  cast  members. 

Where  the  film  does  stand  „out 
over  the  usual  warpic  is  in  its  in¬ 
telligent  use  of  music.  Elmer  Bern¬ 
stein  composed  and  conducted  the 
score,  never  trying  to  compete  with 
the  sounds  of  battle  and  thereby 
heightening  the  effect  of  many 
scenes.  Ernest  Haller’s  lensing  is 
a  major  partner  in  the  film’s  vigor, 
and  there  are  other  good  technical 
assists.  Brog. 

Hot  Summer  Night 

Program  meller  featuring  violent 
action;  no  cast  name  help  but 
some  appeal  to  teen  toughs. 


Hollywood,  Jan.  22. 

Metro  release  of  Morton  S.  Fine  pro¬ 
duction.  Stars  Leslie  Nielsen.  Colleen 
Miller;  features  Edward  Andrews,  Jay  C. 
Flippen,  James  Best,  Paul  Richards,  Rob¬ 
ert  Wilke,  Claude  Akins,  Marianne  Stew¬ 
art.  Directed  by  David  Friedkin.  Screen- 

Slay,  Fine  and  Friedkin;  story,  Edwin  P. 

ticks;  camera,  Harold  J.  Marzorati;  edi¬ 
tor,  Ben  Lewis;  music,  Andre  Previn. 
Previewed  Jan.  16,  '57.  Running  time, 

William  Joel  Partain . Leslie  Nielsen 

Irene  Partain  . CoUeen  Miller 

Lou  Follett  . ...Edward  Andrews 

Oren  Kobqie  . ....Jay  C.  Flippen 

Kermit  . James  Best 

Elly  Horn  . Paul  Richards 

Tom  EUis . Robert  Wilke 

Truckdnver  . ..Claude  Akins 

Ruth  Childers  . Marianne  Stewart 


The  violent  action  in  “Hot  Sum¬ 
mer  Night”  is  the  kind  that  attracts 
certain  groups  of  teenagers,  so  this 
younger  audience  draw,  if  exploit¬ 
ed,  may  give  the  pic  above-average 
possibilities  in  some  situations.  It’s 
a  program  meller,  obviously  small- 
budgeted  and  with  no  names  to  add 
marquee  weight.  Although  the 
presentation  is  entirely  adequate 
to  the  entertainment,  film  has  none 
of  the  plush  qualities  normally  as¬ 
sociated  with  the  Metro  label. 

Of  interest  tradewise  is  the  fact 


the  picture  was  made  In  the  nature 
of  an  experiment  to  fcee  what  could 
be  done  on  a  small  budget  and  a 
short  shooting  schedule.  Initial  re¬ 
sults  were  far  from  satisfactory,  so 
retakes  and  new  scenes  to.  plug 
holes,  tighten  melodramatics  and 
provide  audiences  with  more  in¬ 
terest  nullify  to  some  extent  the 
original .  cost-conscious  purpose. 
Radio-tv  team  of  Morton  Fine,  and 
David  Friedkin  produced  and  di¬ 
rected,  respectively,  and  paired  on 
the  script  from  an  Edwin  P.  Hicks 
story  as  their  first  theatrical  fea¬ 
ture  venture.  The  combined  chores 
are  uneven,  as  is  the  performance 
response,  to  plot  and  guidance. 

A  killer  gang  that  has  robbed  a 
ibank  and  killed  an  employee  as  the 
latest  Of  many  similar  exploits  be¬ 
comes  the  story  target  of  Leslie 
Nielsen,  unemployed  reporter  who 
figures  he  can  get  a  job  easily  with 
an  exclusive  yarn  on  the  gang’s 
leader,  Robert  Wilk$.  Instead  of 
the  story,  what  happens  is  that  he 
makes  his  new  bride,  Colleen  Mil¬ 
ler,  unhappy  and  frightened,  gets 
himself  kidnapped  and  the  gang 
leader  killed  and  is  almost  killed 
himself  before  the  bride  leads  the 
way  to  his  rescue. 

Opening '.robbery  sequence  has 
some  tension  and  suspense,  as  do 
several  later  scenes  involving  wan¬ 
ton  inter-gang  killings  and  the 
bride’s  efforts  to  shake  up  a  town 
that  thrives  on  the  reputation  arid 
generosity  of  its  notorious  chief 
citizen.  Nielsen  and  Miss  Miller 
are  handicapped  by  characters  and 
situations  not  .  too  well  explained. 
Edward  Andrews,  county  law  of¬ 
ficer,  and  Jay  C.  Flippen,  veteran 
gang  member,  use  their  acting  ex¬ 
perience  to  good  advantage.  James 
Best  does  well  by  his  role  of  youth¬ 
ful  hero-worshipper  among  the  rob¬ 
bers,  while  Paul  Richards,  Wilke, 
and  Claude  Akins  are  acceptable  in 
their  respective  spots.  Marianne 
Stewqrt  is  good  as  the  woman  who 
waits  Tor  the  gang  leader’s  infre¬ 
quent  visits. 

Harold  J.  Marzorati  does  an  okay 
lowkey  lensing  chore,  but  Andre 
Previn’s  background  score  is  noisy 
to  extreme.  Brog. 

Utah  Blaine 


Speedy  western  with  Rory 
Calhoun  to  draw. 


Hollywood,  Jan.  22. 

Columbia  -release  of  a  Sam  Katzman 
production.  Stars  Rory  Calhoun;  features 
Susan  Cummings,  Angela  Stevens,  Max 
Baer,  Paul  Langton,  George  Keymas,  Ray 
.  Teal,  Gene  Roth>  Norman  Fredrlc,  Ken 
'Christy.  Directed  by  Fred  F.  Sears. 
Screenplay.  Robert  E.  Kent,  James  B. 
Gordon;  based  on  novel  by  Louis 
L'Amour;  camera,  Benjamin  H.  Kline; 
art  director,  Paul  Pabnentola;  editor, 
Charles  Nelson;  music,  Ross  Di  Magglo. 
Previewed  Jan.  10,  '57.  Running  time, 
75  MINS. 

Utah  Blaine  . Rory  Colhoun 

Angie  Kinyon  .........  Susan  Cummings 

Mary  Blake  . Angela  Stevens 

Gus  Ortmann  . . . . . . .  Max  Baer 

Rip  Coker  . .  Paul  Langton 

Rink  Witter  ............  George  Keymas 

Russ  Nevers  . - . .  Ray  Teal 

Tom  Corey  . .  Gene  Roth 

Davis  . . .  Norman  Fredrlc 

Joe  Neal  . . Ken  Christy 

Lud  Fuller  . .  Steve  Darrell 

Gavin  .  Terry  Frost 

Ferguson  . .  Dennis  Moore 

Clel  Miller . Jack  Ingram 


“Utah  Blaine”  is  an  action- 
packed,  hard-shooting  open-spacer 
which  meets  demands  of  its  mar¬ 
ket.  Name  of  Rory  Calhoun  sparks 
its  chances  for  better  than  average 
returns,  and  unfoldment  packs  as 
much  appeal  for  adults  as  for  the 
moppets. 

Sam  Katzman  has  garmented  the 
tense  Robert  E.  Kent- James  B. 
Gordon  screenplay  with  values 
which  blend  tough  characters  with 
fast,  movement,  capturing  the  spirit 
of  the  Louis  L'Amour  novel  to 
Keep  the  bell  ringing.  Calhoun 
buckles  on  his  guns  to  keep  a  gang 
of  ruffians  who  claim  the  law  is  on 
their  side  from  seizing  a  ranch 
owned  by  a  man  Calhoun  rescues, 
after  heavies  have  strung  him  up 
and  departed.  When  one  of  gang’s 
gunmen  finally  kills  the  owner, 
Calhoun  finds  himself  now  half¬ 
owner  of  the  ranch,  with  even 
more  incentive  to  fight. 

Fred  F.  Sears'  direction  is  taut 
and  gutty  as  he  builds  to  a  gun- 
blazing  climax,  and  gets  realistic 
portrayals  from  entire  cast.  Cal¬ 
houn  handles  his  gun-slinging 
character  effectively,  as  much  at 
home  in  a  bruising- rough-and-tum¬ 
ble  with  Max  Baer  as  with  his  six- 
shooter.  Baer,  who  Joins  him  after 
the  battle,  and  Paul  Langton,  a 
deadly  shotgun-fighter,  score  as 
Calhoun’s  pals  In  his  efforts  to 
keep  the  ranch,  and  Susan  Cum¬ 
mings  is  convincing  as  romantic 
interest,  willed  the  other  half  of 
the  ranch.  Ray  Teal  delivers 
Strongly  as  gang  leader,  George 
Keymas  as  his  gunman  and  Angela 
Stevens  adds  an  interesting  distaff 
note. 

Camera  work  by  Benjamin  H. 
Kline  and  tight  editing  by  Charles 
Nelson  are  further  assets,  toppii 
technical  credits.  Wmt 


lit©  Man  In  fke  Shy 

(BRITISH) 

Ealing’s  first  for  Metro  Is  • 
taut  meller  with  a  bright  pay¬ 
off  prospect*  Jack  Hawkins 
tops  all-round  British  cast, 

London,  Jan.  9. 

Metro  presentation  of  a  Michael  Balcon- 
Ealing  Fume  production.  Stars  Jack:  Haw¬ 
kins  and  Elizabeth  Sellars.  Associate 
producer,  Seth  Holt;  directed  by  Charles 
Chlchtons  screenplay,  William  Rose  and 
John  Eldrldge  from  an  original  .story  by 
William  Rose;  camera,  Douglas  Slocombe; 
editor,  Peter  Tanner;  music,  Gerbrand 
Scburmann.  At  Metro  preview  Theatre* 
London.  /Jan.  8,  '57,  Running  time,  17 
MINS. 

John  MitcheU  . Jack  Hawkins 

Mary  Mitchell . , ....  Elizabeth  Sellars 

Nicholas  MitcheU . ...Jeremy  Bodkin 

Philip  Mitchell  . . .  Gerald  Lohan 

Conway  .  Walter  Fitzgerald 

Peter  Hoblc  . .  John  Stratton 

Ashmore  . Eddie  Byrne 

Joe  Biggs  . . Victor  Maddern 

Keith  . .  Lionel  Jeffries 

Crabtree  .  Donald  Pleasence 

Mary's  Mother  .  Catherine  Lacey 

Mrs.  Snowden  .  Megs  Jenkins 

JWalne  . . Ernest  Clark 

Jenkins  . . ... . .  Raymond  Francis 

Sim  .  Russell  Waters 

nuprams . ...Howard  M.  Crawford 

Ealing’s  first  production  under 
the  Metro  banner  is  a  tautly  made 
thriller,  geared  for  substantial 
grosses  in  the  United  Kingdom  and 
with  prospects  of  a  handsome  pay¬ 
off  in  the  United  Stages,  too. 
They've  made  no  specific  conces¬ 
sions  to  the  American  market  be¬ 
yond  concentrating  on  b.o.  possibili¬ 
ties.  The  cast  and  crew  4s  entirely 
British  and  the  action  unfolds  with 
typical  British  understatement. 

The  screenplay  is  based  on  an 
original  by  William  Rose  in  which 
suspense  is  the  keynote.  Most  of 
the  actionTs  in  the  air,  but  there’s 
a  logical  personal  domestic  crisis 
between  Jack  Hawkins  and  Eliza¬ 
beth  Sellars,  which  is  neatly  dove¬ 
tailed  into  the  main  plot.  Charles 
Crichton’s  confident  direction 
makes  the  best  use  of  the  ready¬ 
made  suspense  angles  and  the  fin¬ 
ished  picture  has  been  cut  to  a 
very  tight  87  minutes. 

Hawkins  plays  a  test  pilot,  who 
has  to  demonstrate  for  a  potential 
buyer  a  new  type  transport  plane 
with  Pocket  propulsion.  The  en¬ 
tire  future  of  the  aircraft  company 
by  whom  he's  employed  and,  by 
the  same  token,  his  own  future, 
depends  on  the  success  of  the  de¬ 
monstration.  But  one  engine 
catches  fire,  the  other  passengers 
and  crew  bale  out  and  the  pilot  re¬ 
fuses  to  obey  orders  to  jettison  the 
aircraft  in  the  Irish  Sea^  Instead, 
he  cruises  for  half  an  hour,  using 
up  sufficient  oil  for  safety  pur¬ 
poses,  to  effect  a  safe  landing*  and 
win  the  contract  for  his  company. 

The  aerial  scenes  strike  a  pow¬ 
erful  dramatic  wallop  with  mount¬ 
ing  tension  convincingly  created. 
The  tailpiece  to  the  plot,  in  which 
the  domestic  friction  between  the 
pilot'  and  his  wife  is  eased  after  a 
stand-up  row,  adds  an  additional 
note  of  tension. 

A  big  marquee  name  locally, 
Jack  Hawkins  gives  one  of  his 
most  impressive  performances, 
which  should  help  in  firmly  estab¬ 
lishing  him  across  the  Atlantic. 
Elizabeth  Sellars  has  little  to  do 
in  the  first  part  of  the  pic,  but 
comes  into  her  own  in  the  final 
scenes  in  which  she  stands  up  re¬ 
markably  well  to  her  co-star. 
Walter  Fitzgerald,  John  Stratton, 
Eddie  Byrne  and  Victor  Maddern 
lead  a  first  rate  supporting  cast  and 
there  are  two  appealing  child  per¬ 
formances  by  Gerald  Lohan  and 
Jeremy  Bodkin.  The  latter  is  the 
son  of  an  Ealing  publicist. 

Myro. 


La  Mark#  E»t  Trop  Balia  (The  Bride  Is 
Too  Beautiful)  (FRENCH).  Pathe  Consor¬ 
tium  release  of  Gouze  Renal-SN  Pathe 

?>roductlon.  Stars  Brigitte  Bardot,  Miche- 
ine  Presle.  Louis  Jourdan;  features  Jean- 
Francis  Calve,  Marcel  Amont,  Roger 
Dumas.  Directed  by  Pierre  Gaspard-Huit. 
Screenplay,  Philipe  Agostini.  Odette 
Joyeux,  Juliette  Salnt-Ginlez  from  novel 
by  Miss  Joyeux;  camera,  Louis  Page;  edi¬ 
tor,  Louisette  Hautcouer;  music,  Norbert 
Glanzberg.  At  Paris,  Paris.  Running  time, 
95  MINS. 


Five  Steps  to  Danger 

Ruth  Roman,  Sterling  Hayden 
in  espionage  meller;  okay  for 
program  bookings. 


Hollywood,  Jan.  15. 

United  Artists  release  of  Henry  S. 
Kesler  (Grand)  production,  direction  and 
screenplay  by  Kesler.  Stars  Ruth  Roman, 
Sterling  Hayden;  features  Werner 
Klemperer,  Richard  Gaines,  Charles 
Davis,  Jeanne  Cooper.  Story,  Donald 
Hamilton,  Turnley  Walker;  based  on  Sat- 
EvePost  serial  by  Hamilton;  camera,  Ken¬ 
neth  Peach;  editor,  Aaron  Stell;  music, 
Paul  Sawtell,  Bert  Shefter.  Previewed 
Jan.  14,  '57.  Running  time,  80  MINS. 

Anil  Nicholson  . . .  Ruth  Roman 

John  Emmett  .  Sterling  Hayden 

Dr.  Simmons  . . Werner  Klemperer 

Dean  Brant  .  Richard  Gaines 

Kirk  .  Charles  Davis 

Helen  Bethke  .  Jeanne  Cooper 

Karl  Plesser  .  Peter  Hansen 

Kissell  .  Karl  Lindt 

Deputy  .  John  Mitchum 

Sheriff  .  John  Merrick 


A  rather  tangled  web  of  espion¬ 
age  and  counter-espionage  is  spun 
in  “Five  Steps  to  Danger,”  but 
there  is  enough  of  general  interest 
in  the  melodramatics  to  carry  it 
through  the  program  market.  Ruth 
Roman  and  Sterling  Hayden  head 
the  cast  of  the  Henry  S.  Kesler 
production  and,  while  limited 
somewhat  by  the  spotty  develop¬ 
ment  '  in  Kesler’s  direction  and 
scripting,  handle  the  top  assign¬ 
ments  in  okay  fashion. 

Kesler  launches  the  picture 
with  promise  of  a  good  spy-chase 
melodrama,  but  the  cryptic  flavor 
soon  becomes  rather  confusing  and 
the  direction  allows  the  pace  tc 


Paris,  Jan,  15. 

6  rim*  St  Chatlnavt  (Crime  and  Pun¬ 
ishment)  (FRENCH).  Pathe  releat*  of 
Jules  Borkon-Champ*  Elygees  Film  pro¬ 
duction.  Stars  Jean  Gabin.  Marina  Vlady, 
Robert  Hosseln,  Ulla  Jacobsson,  Bernard 
Blierj  features.  Gaby  Morlay,  Gerard 
Blain.  Roland  Lesaffre.  Directed  by 
Georges  Lampln.  Screenplay,  Charles 
Spaak  from  the  novel  of  Feodor  Dos¬ 
toievsky;  camera,  Claude  Renoir;  editor, 
Emma  De  La  Chanois.  At  Marignan, 
Paris.  Running  time,  110  MINS. 


Dostoievsky’s  great  novel  has 
already  been  the  basis  of  two  cos¬ 
tume  pix  and  one  modern  retelling. 
This  is  still  another  updated  form 
of  this  classic.  Bringing  it  to  mod¬ 
em  terms,  it  lacks  the  deeper 
character  analysis  needed,  never 
invoking  the  suspense  to  make  it 
jell  filmically.  This  plods  through 
its  grim  tale  of  a  murder  which 
leads  to  the  spiritual  redemption 
of  the  young  killer.  Direction  and 
heavyhanded  playing  relegates  this 
to  arty  or  specialized  playdating 
for  the  U.S. 

Film  has  the  Raskalnikoff  char¬ 
acter,  now  a  young  Gallic  student, 
Rehe,  killing  for  money  to  save 
his  sister  from  marriage.  Jean 
Gabin  is  the  policeman  who  breaks 
down  the  murderer’s  morale,  doing 
it  in  his  usual  laconic  manner. 
Robert  Hossein  overplays  the  tor¬ 
mented  killer.  Marina  Vlady  has 
nothing  to  do  but  pose,  as  an  an¬ 
gelic  streetwalker.  Bernard  Blier 
adds  a  fine  performance  as  the 
abject  suitor  of  the  sister,  simply 
played  by  Swedish  actress  Ulla 
Jacobsson. 

Claude  Renoir’s  lensing  is  okay 
but  the  direction  of  Georges  Lam- 
pin  makes  this  a  weak,  passe  illus¬ 
tration  of  the  book.  Mosk . 


Perhaps  for  lack  of  anybody  else, 
Brigitte  Bardot  seems  to  be  the 
No.  1  star  here  these  days  since 
three  of  her  films,  plus  some  oldies, 
are  getting  simultaneous  runs  lo¬ 
cally.  Possessed  of  a  pouting 
pigeon  personality,  she  does  not 
seem  up  to  dishing  out  either  the 
beauteous  firebrands  or  the  waver¬ 
ing  virgins.  She  appears  to  have 
been  pushed  too  fast  for  her  real 
thespic  talents. 

Film  is  a  simple-simon  situation 
comedy  which  Jacks  the  body  for 
any  arty  house  chance  in  the  U.S, 
Fair  •progression,  with  some  risque 
bits,  could  make  this  a  possibility 
for  some  dual  spots.  This  would 
need  exploitation  but  has  enough 
to  warrant  dubbing,  with  marquee 
strength  in  the  Micheline  Presle 
and  Louis  Jourdan  names.  _ 

Yarn  shows  a  highpowered  mag¬ 
azine  duo,  who  are  engaged,  pick 
up  a  shapely  innocent  and  launch 
her  on  a  cover  girl  career.  She 
makes  the  top  but  falls  in  love 
with  the  male  mag  man.  Mis? 


Presle  and  Jourdan,  in  oversimpli¬ 
fied  roles,  acquit  themselves  well 
though  the  camera  overdwells  on 
Miss  Bardot,  The  director  has  not 
been  able  to  breathe  much  life  into 
his  callow  characters,  but  it  looks 
a  local  bet. 

Club  De  Femmes  (FRENCH).  Clnedle 
release  of  Ariane  production.  Stars. 
Nicole  Courcel,  Yvan  Desny,  Dany  Car¬ 
rel,  Jean-Louis  Trintignant;  features  Noel 
Roquevert,  Vega  Vinci,  Guy  Bertil.  Di¬ 
rected  by  Ralph  Rabib,  Screenplay,  Jac¬ 
ques  Companeez,  Annette  Wadement, 
Jean  Aurel  from  original  by  -Jacques 
Deval;  camera,  Pierre  Petit;  editor,  Fran- 
coise  Javet.  At  Berlitz,  Paris.  Running 
time,  90  MINS. 


This  is  an  anemic  remake  of  a 
noted  pre-war  pic.  Concerning  a 
group  of  students,  all  delectable 
femmes,  who  take  over  an  old 
dwelling  to  ease  the  housing  short¬ 
age,  it  spins  a  sketchy  tale  about 
the  various  dramas  of  the  girls 
and  their  beaus.  There  is  a  vague 
complication  about  how  the  squat¬ 
ters  are  expelled  only  to  get  a 
present  of  the  house  when  public 
opinion  turns  against  a  big  com¬ 
pany  about  to  build  a  factory  on 
the  site  of  the  girl’s  self-made 
dormitory. 

Unimaginative  .handling  of  the 
girls,  story  and  complications  rele¬ 
gate  this  only  for  possibly  some 
dualer  chances  in  the  U.S.  via  the 
pulchritude  of  several  starlets  in 
the  pic.  Technical  credits  are  good 
but  acting  and  general  film  level 
make  this  a  limited  pic,  at  best,  for 
America.  Mosk. 


Et  Dleu  .  .  .  Crea  La  Femme  (And  God 
.  .  .  Created  Woman)  (FRENCH;  C'SCOPEr 
COLOR).  Cocinor  release  of  Raoul  Levy- 
Iena-UCIL-Cocinor  production.  Stara 
Brigitte  Bardot,  Curd  Jurgens,  Jean-Louis 
Trlntignant;  features  Christian  Mar- 
quand,  Georges  Poujouly.  Written  and 
directed  by  Roger  Vadim.  Camera  (East- 
mancolor),  Armand  Thirard;  editor.  Vic¬ 
toria  Mercanton;  music,  Paul  Mis^akl.  At 
Normandie,  Paris.  Running  time,  90  MINS. 


Film  even  ran  into  censorship 
trouble  in  France  via  its  emphasis 
on  sex.  However,  it  was  shorn  of 
its  more  intime  sensual  aspects 
here,  and  emerges  primarily  an  ex¬ 
ploitation  item  for  the  U.S.  Lag¬ 
ging,  familiar  storyline  slant  this 
more  for  chances  at  general  mar¬ 
kets  Stateside,  via  exploitation.  It 
might  be  worth  dubbing  this  tale 
of  the  passion  and  drama  which  a 
sexy  little  orphan  inspires  in  three 
men,  a  worldly  casino  owner  and 
two  worker  brothers.  However,  this 
is  just  average  for  any  U.S.  possi¬ 
bilities. 

Brigitte  Bardot  is  the  orphan 
who  evokes  male  desires  in  a  Rivi¬ 
era  port  town. 

Film  unfolds  slowly,  centering 
on  the  questionable  attributes  of 
the  new  star  here,  Miss  Bardot. 
Though  a  young  looker,  she  lacks 
the  thespian  strength  to  get  any 
depth  into  her  sensual  role  here. 
Curd  Jurgens  acts  as  a  sort  of  out¬ 
sider  but  manages  to  make  his 
presence  felt  while  Jean-Louis 
Trintignant  and  Christian  Mar- 
quand  are  acceptable  as  the 
brothers.  Lensing  (C’Scope  and 
Eastmancolor)  is  excellent,  and 
other  technical  credits  good. 

Mosk. 


falter  often  during  the  80-minute 
course.  Script  is  from  a  story  by 
Donald  Hamilton  and  Turnley 
Walker,  based  on  Hamilton's  Sat- 
EvePost  serial. 

All  Hayden  has  in  mind  is  a  fish¬ 
ing  trip,  but  when  his  car  breaks 
down  en  route,  he  gets  embroiled  in 
a  Soviet  plot  concerning  secret 
ballistic  missiles  after  Miss  Roman, 
a  mysterious  traveller  hurrying  to 
Santa  Fe,  picks  him  up  to  help  her 
drive.  Since  neither  know  about 
the  Soviet  plot,  the  strange  hap¬ 
penings  they  are  put  through  are 
quite  a  strain,  but  out  of  it  all  they 
get  each  other,  Central"  Intelli¬ 
gence  gets  the  coded  information 
she’s  taking  to  a  scientist  in  New 
Mexico,  and  the  Commies  get  their 
comeuppance. 

Werner  Klemperer,  an  oily  psy¬ 
chiatrist,  and  Richard  Gaines,  a 
mild  college  president,  are  the 
chief  Soviet  spies  and  do  their 
characters  properly.  Charles  Davis, 
Jeanne  Cooper,  latter  good  as  a 
nurse;  Peter  Hansen,  also  good  as 
a  Soviet  victim,  and  Karl  Lindt  are 
among  other  players  providing 
okay  support. 

Kenneth  Peach  handles  the  cam¬ 
eras  well  on  the  melodramatics, 
while  the  score  by  Paul  Sawtell 
and  Bert  Shefter  fits  the  mood. 
Other  technical  assists  measure  up 
to  release  intentions.  Brog. 


Adult  Tag  on  'Baby' 

Columbus,  Jan.  22. 
‘Baby  Doll”  will  open  at  the 
RKO  Palace  here  Thursday  (24). 

Manager  Ed  McGlone  said  an 
“adults  only”  policy  would  be 
maintained.  The  picture  was  sched* 
uled  to  open  several  weeks  ago  but 
the  date  was  set  back  because  of 
hold-over  features. 


Catholic  Shift? 

—■  Continued  from  page  1 

from  the  political  arena  in  censor¬ 
ship  matters.  It’s  not  to  be  con¬ 
strued  as  any  change  In  course  for 
the  National  Legion  of  Decency 
or  any  pulpit-delivered  sermons 
against  films  regarded  as  too  low 
in  moral  tone. 

However,  anept  the  latter,  the 
blasts  against  “Baby  Doll,”  which 
was  condemned  by  the  Legion,  ex¬ 
pectedly  will  have  some  bearing  on 
expressions  of  Catholic  attitude  in 
the  future.  Perhaps  it’s  only  by 
coincidence  but  the  facts  are  that 
this  Warner  Bros,  picture,  while 
a  strong  money-maker  in  mostly 
all  locations,  actually  is  doing  bet¬ 
ter  commensurately  in  areas  where 
it  was  given  the  pulpit  treatment 
than  where  It  was  not.  “Doll”  is 
relatively  much  heftier  in  New 
York,  where  Francis  Cardinal 
Spellman  delivered  his  tirade 
against  it,  than  in  Boston  where  it 
was  permitted  to  enter  unheralded. 
The  canons  were  heard  from 
in  Baltimore  and  “Doll”  did 
stronger  business,  again  relatively, 
than  in  Washington  "Where  there 
was  no  ecclesiastical  finger-point¬ 
ing. 

Perhaps  it’s  significant,  too,  that 
picketing  of  the  picture  has  been 
rare,  unlike  the  demonstrations 
against  features  previously  “C’d” 
by  the  Legion. 


John  Colin  named  manager  of 
Azteca  Films’  N.  Y.  exchange  re¬ 
placing  Nat  Liebeskind. 
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State  Legislatnres  Closely  Watched 

[FOR  ANTI-PICTURE  BIZ  BILLS  J 

*  Theatreowners  are  maintaining  a  close  observation  of  their  state 
capitals  since  .-this  is  the  time  of  year  when  the  majority  of  state 
legislatures  meet  for  the  initial  session  of  the  new  term.  Some 
hundreds  of  bills  are  introduced  at  these  sessions,  a  careful  watch 
is  maintained  by  reps  of  exhibitor  organizations  to  make  certain 
-that  none  of  the  measures  are  harmful  to  theatre  operation.  If  a 
bill  considered  detrimental  to  theatres  or  affecting  theatres  in 
some  manner  is  introduced,  machinery  is  immediately  placed  in 
motion  for  theatre  representatives -to  air  their  views  on  the  subject 
before  the  legislative  committees. 

For  the  most  part,  theatremen  keep  close  tabs  on  proposed  rcV- 
enue  and  sales  tax  bills  to  make  sure  that  no  new  taxes  affecting 
theatres  are  introduced.  In  some  states,  most  notably  Ohio,  the 
subject  of  state  censorship  of  films  is  of  concern.  In  Ohio,  for 
example,  it  has  already  been  announced  that  a  censorship  bill  will 
be  introduced  and  exhibitors  in  the  state  are  marshalling  their 
forces  to  combat  the  bill. 

The  subject  of  juvenile  delinquency  will  be  considered  by  many 
state  legislators  and  theatremen  are  expected  to  play  a  part  in  the 
deliberations.  For  example,  some  states  are  considering  a  bill  that 
would  make  parents  responsible  for  any  malicious  mischief  or 
damage  done  by  their  minor  children.  It  is  expected  that  theatre- 
men  will  be  asked  to  present  testimony  relating  to  damage  done 
by  juveniles. 


Maze  of  Intertwined  Corporations 


Deposition  in  Van  Druten  Case  Reveals  Intricacy  Of 
Hepht-Hill-Lancaster — Issue  of  Liability  • 

4 - — - 


Hollywood,  Jan.  22. 

Labyrinthine,  corporate  setup  un¬ 
der  the  loose  title  of  Hecht-Hill- 
Lancaster  Companies  was  revealed 
by  Harold  Hecht  in  a  deposition 
in  connection  with  John  Van  Dru- 
ten's  $91,000  law  suit  against  the 
film  firm.  Hecht-Hill-Lancaster,  he 
explained,  does  not  actually  exist* 
The  title  covers  the  activities  of  a 
number  of  firms  in  which  Hecht- 
Burt  Lancaster  and  James  Hill  are 
involved. 

Coin  for  some  of  these  corpora¬ 
tions,  he  revealed,  is  handled 
through  a  Harold  Hecht  Trustee 
Account  for  which  Hecht  signs 
checks.  Initial  payment  to  Van' 
Druten  for  his  “First  Love”  script 
probably  came  from  this  account. 

“For  whom  is  Harold  Hecht  trus¬ 
tee  under  that  account?"  queried 
Van  Druten’s  attorney,  A.  Albert 
Spar. 

“I  don't  know,”  Hecht  responded. 

Hecht  said  that  among  the  firms 
with  which  he  and  Lancaster  are 
connected  are  William  Enterprises 
“a  servicing  corporation;"  Steven 
Productions,  Susan  Productions 
and  “a  number  of  others.” 

Producer  said  he  had  originally 
purchased  the  Van  Druten  prop¬ 
erty  and  Van  Druten  was  to  work 
with  “Jim  Hill  (who  was)  an  em¬ 
ploye  .  .  .  for  me.”  Hecht  said  he 
believed  Hill  was  an  employe  of 
•William  Enterprises  but  did  not 
know  who  paid  his  salary. 

In  connection  with  the  purchase, 
however,  Hecht  said  that  proper¬ 
ties  he  purchased  were  owned 
(Continued  on  page  17) 

‘60  Yrs.  of  French  Cinema’ 
As  Modern  Museum  Cycle 
On  Heels  of  Ed.  Sullivan 

Retrospective  showing  of  French 
pictures,  .  extending  over  a  six 
months  period,  is  being  arranged 
at  the  Museum  of  Modern  Art 
starting  in  April. 

Officially  sponsored  by  the 
French  Government,  the  series 
will  be  kicked  off  via  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  a  number  of  French  screen 
stars  on  Ed  Sullivan's  “Toast  of  the 
Town”  video  show  on  CBS  April  7. 

Museum  showing  will  go  under 
the  heading  ”60  Years  of  French 
Cinema.”  It'll  open  with  a  new 
French  film  and  continue  with  a 
four-month  cycle.  After  that  will 
come  a  week  of  French  classics 
never  seen  in  the  State  before.  Re¬ 
mainder  of  the  series  will  be  re¬ 
peat  showings  of  faves. 

Week  after  the  opening,  i.e„  in 
mid-April,  there's  a  possibility  that 
a  French  film  fest  may  be  held  in 
San  Francisco.  New  French  re¬ 
leases  will  be  involved. 

New  York  showings  will  be  in 
connection  with  France's  Lafay¬ 
ette  Bi-Centennial.  French  Tour¬ 
ist  Office  is  involved. 


Oriental  Subtlety? 

Prize  crack  in  the  Japanese, 
film,  “The  Traitor,"  a  classical* 
action  drama  that  kicked  off 
the  Japanese  Film  Week  at  the 
Museum  of  Modern  Art:  One 
man — “This  is  Chang  from 
Formosa."  The  other— “I  am 
Chang,  the  robber  pirate." 

Dialog  brought  down  the 
house. 


Einfeld  Powers 
Up  Pre-Selling 
Of  20th’s  26  Pix 

Largescale  preselling  campaigns 
have  been  skedded  by  20th-Fox 
ad-pub  v.p.  Charles  Einfeld  to 
complement  the  company’s  release 
program  during  the  first  half  of 
1956. 

20th  plans  to  release  26  features 
through  June,  largest  such  sked 
for  the  company  in  over  ten  years. 

With  emphasis  on  the  teenage 
audience,  Einfeld  said  his  depart¬ 
ment  would  seek  to  generate  maxi¬ 
mum  interest  in  each  of  the  20th 
releases  at  least  two  months  in 
advance  of  playdates.  For  instance, 
on  “Three  Faces  of  Eve,”  a  three- 
months  campaign  preceding  the 
June  release  is  planned. 

There’ll  be  an  individual  promo¬ 
tional  approach  to  each  release, 
geared  at  its  potential  audience 
and  aimed  at  preselling  it  on  the 
basis  of  both  cast  and  story,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Einfeld. 


SAN  DIEGO  EXHIB  WINS 


Cash  Settlement  Kept  Secret 
Capri  Gets.  First  Run — 


San  Diego,  Jan.  22. 

Capri  Theatre,  .  suburban  San 
Diego  house,  obtained  first  run 
product  and  an  undisclosed  amount 
of  cash  in  an  out-of-court  settle¬ 
ment  of  the  $60,000  suit  fiied  in 
November,  1954,  against  five  ma¬ 
jors.  The  agreement  makes  the 
Capri  the  only  non-downtown 
house  in  San  Diego  with  a  first  run 
policy. 

House  was  taken  over  by  Burton 
I.  Jones  in  July,  1954,  after  Fox 
West  Coast  dropped  it.  He  at¬ 
tempted  a  specialized^,adults-onIy 
policy  but  was  unable  to  obtain 
product  and  filed  suit  against  War¬ 
ners,  Loew’s,  Columbia,  Universal, 
20th,  Buena  Vista  and  Fox  West 
Coast. 


Pix-Makers  Under  30  Years  of  Age 
Develop  Own  Sants  on  Problem; 
Story-&-Casting  Unlocks  Success 
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ME  TO  HANDLE 
UNDER  Wo  COST 

Taking  advantage  of  its  already 
existing  distribution  facilities/ 
National  Telefilm  Associates  has 
set  up  NTA  Pictures  Inc.  as  a 
wholly-owned  subsidiary  to  operate 
in  the  theatrical  field. 

Erwin  Lesser,  vet  distribution 
exec,  will  run  the  company  as  veep 
in  charge  of  distribution.  First 
releases  will  be  the  Ingrid  Berg- 
man-Bing  Crosby  starrer,  “Bells 
of  St.  Mary’s"  and  the  full  length 
cartoon  feature,  “Gulliver’s  Trav¬ 
els.” 

Oliver  A.  Unger,  NTA  exec  v.p., 
stated  in  Gotham,  Monday  (21). 
that  the  new  company  would  be 
primarily  interested  in  releasing 
topflight  indie  productions  and 
that,  in  order  to  get  them,  it  may 
undertake  producer  financing. 

He  stressed  that  NTA  Pictures 
wouldn’t  go  into  reissue  releasing, 
nor  would  it  bother  taking  on  “art” 
features  with  a  limited  circultion 
potential.  It  may,  however,  ac¬ 
quired  dubbed  foreign  product. 

NTA  is  the  company  which  last 
year  acquired  the  20th-Fox  library 
up  to  194Q.  It  doesn't,  however, 
have  reissue  or  any  other  theatri¬ 
cal  rights  on  these  films.  Further¬ 
more,  Unger  stressed,  NTA  Pic¬ 
tures  will  protect  exhibitors  up  to 
a  year  against  the  release  of^its 
theatrical  films  to  Video. 

Under  35%  Cost 

Unger  stressed  that,  by  virtue  of 
its  already  functioning  facilities  in 
the  tv  field,  NTA  could  handle  film 
for  “far  less"  than  the  normal  35% 
distribution  charge.  He  said 
NTA’s  entry  into  the  theatrical 
field  was  based  on  the  realization 
that  there  were  areas  in  which  tv 
and  the  film  field  could  be 
mutually  beneficial  to  one  another. 

He  didn’t  count  out  the  possi¬ 
bility  that  some  of  NTA’s  success¬ 
ful  tv  series  might  be  pulled  to¬ 
gether  into  a  theatrical  feature  a-la 
“Dragnet”  which,  he  said,  he  un¬ 
derstood  to  have  grossed  $4,000,000. 

“Bells"  and  “Gulliver”  were 
among  a  package  of  six  feature 
films  which  NTA  acquired  some 
time  ago  from  Paramount  via  a 
buyout  of  Rainbow  Productions. 
Price  paid  for  the  sextet  was  $750,- 
000.  Other  four  films  have  been 
released  by  tv.  Unger,  estimating. 

(Continued  on  page  17)  ! 

TOA  to  Miami; 
Wanna  Film  Fest? 

Theatre  Owners  of  America  is 
planning  to  raise  the  status  of  its 
foreign  film  fair  at  its  annual  con¬ 
vention  in  Miami  this  year. 

According  to  Mitchell  Wolfson, 
a  TOA  leader,  an  attempt  is  being 
made ‘to'”  interest  the  Miami  Cham¬ 
ber  of  Commerce  and  others  in 
putting  on  an  international  event 
that  might  rival  Cannes  and  Ven¬ 
ice,  i.e.  with  top  pix,  stars,  etc. 

TOA  at  its  Gotham  powwow  last 
fall  for  the  first  time  featured  a 
week  of  foreign  film  screenings. 
Event  was  restricted  to  exhibs  but 
roused  a  good  deal  of  interest.  It’s 
now  felt  that  the  side  attraction  of 
the  TOA  convention  could  be 
shaped  into  a  more  vital  function, 
particularly  since  interest  in  for¬ 
eign  films  seems  definitely  on  the 
rise. 


Cohen’s  Pitt  Citation 

Pittsburgh,  Jan.  22. 

Harold  V.  Cohen,  drama  and 
movie  critic  of  morning  Post-Gaz¬ 
ette  and  longtime  Variety  mugg 
here,  has  been  named  “Man  of  t.he 
Year  in^  Entertainment”  by  Pitts¬ 
burgh  Junior  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce.  He’ll  be  awarded  a  plaque 
at  Jaycees’  annual  “Man  of  the 
Year”  dinner  Jan.  28  in  Penn- 
Sheraton  Hotel. 

Cohen  won  Screen  Directors 
Guild  award  in  1955  for  film  criti¬ 
cism  and  same  year  was  presented 
with  Pittsburgh  Newspaper  Guild’s 
editorial  citation. 


Me,  Mummy  &  Termites 

San  Francisco,  Jan.  22. 

Jean  Arthur  sayed  the  old 
homestead  last  Friday  (18). 

She  asked  the  State  Park 
Commission  to  exclude  her 
homesite  on  ocean-front  prop¬ 
erty  at  Carmel  from  a  plan  to 
convert  the  area  into  a  State 
park. 

She  explained  her  five  50- 
foot  lots  were  “inhabited  most¬ 
ly  by  termites  until  my  mother 
and  I  moved  in.” 

On  the  motion  of  commis¬ 
sioner  Leo  Carrillo,  her  re¬ 
quest  was  granted. 


Ross  (‘Robe)  In 
Candid  Comment 
On  Processes 

Frank  Ross,  producer  of  “The 
Robe,"  first  and  thus  far  greatest 
money-making  film  in  the  Cinema- 
Scope  process,  this  week  threw 
cold  water  on  the  C’Scope  process 
so  far  as  its  cinematic  value  is  con¬ 
cerned.  Stated  Ross:  “If  the  sub¬ 
ject  has  power  and  the  scenes 
themselves  are  what  you  want  to 
show  don’t  tinsel  it  up  with  Cine¬ 
mascope." 

Producer  said  he  didn’t  want  to 
be  harshly  downbeat  on  the  system 
but  noted  such  pictures  as  “I’ll  Cry 
Tomorrow”  and  “Rose  Tattoo”  had 
genuine  “emotional  power”  via 
non-CinemaScope  black-and-white 
photography  (“Tattoo"  was  in  Vis- 
taVision.  He  adds:  “Cinemascope 
drew  more  people  for  ’The  Robe' 
and  made  more  money  for  me. 
for  which  I'm  grateful._  But  stand¬ 
ard  black  and  white  ’would  have 
achieved  a  greater  degree  of  emo¬ 
tional  experience.” 

Ross  called  press  conference  | 
primarily  to  discuss  details  of 
“Kings  Go  Forth,”  his  next  project 
which  he'll  make  in  association 
with  Frank  Sinatra’s  independent 
company  with  Sinatra  as  star. 
Vdaptation  of  the  Joe  David  Brown 
novel  of  last  year  will  be  lensed 
entirely  on  location  in  the  Nice 
and  Cannes  areas  of  France  be 
ginning  Aug.  5.  An  American  di¬ 
rector  will  be  hired  but  otherwise 
the  production  will  employ  all 
(Continued  on  page  17) 


POST-LENTEN  OPENING 
FOR  ‘COMMANDMENTS’ 

Pittsburgh,  Jan.  22. 

Local  launching  of  “Ten  Com¬ 
mandments”  has  been  postponed 
again,  this  time  until  mid-April. 
Cecil  B.  DeMille  picture  had  been 
originally  scheduled  to  get  here 
next  month  but  figures  to  wait  now 
Until  after  Lent.  It'll  go  into  Stan¬ 
ley,  3,800-seat  deluxer  downtown, 
with  policy  to  be  determined  later. 

DeMille,  Paramount  and  Stanley 
have  agreed  to  permit  Variety 
Club  to  sponsor  the  Pittsburgh 
opening  for  the  benefit  of  its  char¬ 
ities,  and  event  will  take  place 
night  before  regular  engagement 
gets  under  way. 


LAWYER  LEFT  NO  WILL 


President  of  Film  Chain  In  Canada 
Worth  $2,661,860 


Burlington,  Ont.,  Jan.  22. 

H.  A.  Friedman,  president  of 
Odeon  (Midwestern)  Ltd.,  a  chain 
ol  cinemas,  and  a  lawyer  for  33 
years,  left  no  will  when  he  died 
late  last  year.  His  home  was  in 
Edmonton,  and  he  left  an  estate  of 
$2,661,860,  which  goes  to  his 
widow  here  and  two  daughters  in 
N.Y. 


•In  order  to  develop  properties 
and  talent  for  motion  pictures  it  is 
essential  for  an  independent  pro¬ 
ducer  to  be  involved  in  legit  and 
television  as  well  as  pictures.  At 
least  that's  theory  of  Alan  Pakula, 
a  28-year-old.  producer  who  is 
branching  out  on  his  own  in  asso¬ 
ciation  with  Robert  Mulligan,  a  30- 
year-old  television  director. 

Pair,  who  teamed  as  producer 
and  director  on  Paramount’s  “Fear 
Strikes  Out”  (Pakula’s  initial  solo 
effort  and  Mulligan’s  first  motion 
picture  assignment),  have  organ¬ 
ized  Pakula-Mulligan  Productions, 
a  company  that  plans  to  operate  in 
pictures,  legit  and  television.  “We 
decided  to  form  the  company,”  Pa¬ 
kula  said  this  week- in  N.Y.,  “as 
soon  as  we  saw  the  first  rough  cut 
of  ‘Fear  Strikes  Out’.” 

Pakula  maintains  that  the  major 
problem  confronting  film  produc¬ 
tion  to  day  ia  the  acquisition  of  the 
right  properties  and  the  proper  tal¬ 
ent.  Since  the  decentralization  of 
Hollywood  and  the  decrease  in  the 
number  of  low-budget  pictures,  the 
young  Yale  Drama  School  gradu¬ 
ate  feels  that  Hollywood  can  no 
longer  provide  these  essential  re¬ 
quirements.  He  believes  that  the 
properties  and  talent  must  come 
from  other  media  and  that  the  best 
way  for  the  young  producer  to  be 
in  on  the  ground  floor  to  acquire 
them  for  eventual  motion  picture 
production  is  to  be  actively  in¬ 
volved  in  all  the  principal  enter¬ 
tainment  outlets.  Hence  the 
philosophy  behind  the  Pakula-Mul¬ 
ligan  company. 

As  a  starter,  the  new  outfit  plans 
to  film  oTie  picture  this  summer 
(for  which  it  is  negotiating  with  a 
major  company),  produce  a  play  on 
Broadway  next  season,  and  pro¬ 
duce  two  tv  spectaculars  annually. 
Pakula  said  he  could  not  reveal  the 
(Continued  on  page  17) 


Order  Levenson  Post  Bond 
Covering  Court  Costs  If 
He  Loses  List  Action 

Samuel  J.  Levenson  has  been  or¬ 
dered  to  post  a  $50,000  bond  as  se¬ 
curity  to  cover  costs  in  the  event 
he  loses  his  stockholder  suit 
against  List  Industries.  He’s  the 
plaintiff  in  an  action  charging  the 
company  and  chief  stockholder  Al¬ 
bert  List  with  waste  of  corporate 
assets  in  acquiring  Gera  Corp.  and 
Cleveland  Arcade  Corp.  List  con¬ 
trolled  these  two  outfits  along  with 
RKO  Theatres  and.  all  three  were 
amalgamated  under  the  List  Indus¬ 
tries  title. 

New  York  Supreme  Court  Judge 
Owen  McGivern,  in  directing  Lev¬ 
enson  to  post  the  bond,  also  told 
hun  he  can  apply  for  a  list  of  other 
stockholders  to  seek  to  have  them 
join  him  in  the  suit. 


HOMEOFFICE  LOCAL  TO 
GO  AFTER  PUBLICISTS 

The  Homeoffice  Employees  Un¬ 
ion,  Local  H-63,  International  Al¬ 
liance,  will  shortly  apply  to  the 
general  executive  board  of  the  IA 
for  a  charter  to  organize  a  unit  of 
eastern  motion  picture  publicists. 
Russell  Moss,  executive  director  of 
the  union  who  has  spearheaded  the 
drive  for  the  organization  of  a  pub¬ 
licists  unit,  has  completed  nego¬ 
tiations  with  the  Hollywood  pub¬ 
licists  union  on  the  question  of 
jurisdiction  and  other  problems  in¬ 
volved.  The  agreement  with  the 
Coast  group  has  paved  the  way  for 
submitting  the  application  with  the 
IA  executive  board. 

According  to  Moss,  indications 
are  that  the  new  venture  will  be 
a  successful  one.  He  anticipates 
that  many  field  publicists  as  well  as 
freelance  praisers  will  join  the  new 
union. 

Meanwhile,  Local  H-63  antici¬ 
pates  picking  up  the  publicists  at 
RKO  Theatres  homeoffice.  The 
(Continued  on  page  17) 
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New  Product  Fails  To  Bolster  LA. 

■  Bat ‘Friendly’ Hot  112G; ‘Slander’ 
Sad  7G,  ‘Anastasia’  Big  H1/^.  4th 


Los  Angeles,  Jan.  22. 
Holdovers  still  predominate  this 
session  and  boxoffice  is  not  being 
helped  much  by  newcomers  cur¬ 
rently.  Exception  on  new  entries 
is  “Friendly  Persuasion,"  breaking 
in  via  multiple  popscale  runs.  It 
shapes  nice  $18,000  in  two  regular 
firstruns  plus  a  big  $94,000  m 
seven  nabes  and  eight  drive-ins. 

Fine  Arts  is  showcasing  “Wee 
Geordie”  for  a  good  $7,500.  A 
slight  $7,000  is  seen  for  “Slander 
for  two  theatres  while  'Nightfall 
looks  slow  $6,000  at  Hillstreet. 

“Around  World  in  80  Days"  and 
•‘10  Commandments"  continue 
strong,  former  sighting  another 
$25,000  plus  in  fifth  week  at  Car- 
thay.  Latter  is  steady  $22,000  in 
10th  Warner  Beverly  session.  An¬ 
astasia"  shapes  big  $17,500’'  in 
fourth  Chinese  week.  “Teahouse 
of  August  Moon"  looms  neat  $12,- 
000  for  ninth  round  at  Pantages. 
Estimates  for  This  Week 
Fine  Arts  (FWC)  (631;  $1.25- 
$1.50)— “Wee  Geordie”  (Indie). 
Good  $7,500.  Last  week,  “Secrets 
of  Life"  (BV)  (5th  wk-4  days),  $2,- 
000. 

Hillstreet  (RKO)  (2,752;  80-$l)— 
“Nightfall"  (Col)  and  “Wicked  as 
They  Come"  (Col).  Slow  $6,000. 
Last  week,  with  Hollywood,  “Cant 
Run  Away  From  It"  (Col)  and 
“Texas"  (Col)  reissue),  $14,500. 
plus  $46,100  in  four  nabes,  eight 
drive-ins. 

Los  Angeles,  Iris  (FWC)  (2,097); 
816;  90-$1.50) — “Friendly  Persua¬ 
sion  (AA)  and  “Yaqui  Drums" 
(AA).  Nice  $18,000.  Last  week,  in 
different  units. 

State,  Hawaii  (UATC-G&S)  <2,- 
404;  1,106;  80-$1.25) — “Slander" 

(M-G)  and  “Too  Young  for  Love" 
<Indie).  Slight  $7,000  or  near. 
Last  week,  “Lust  for  Life  (M-G) 
and  “Magic  Fire"  (Rep),  $14,800, 
plus  $49,300  in' seven  nabes. 

Orpheum  (Metropolitan)  (2,213; 
80-$1.25>— “Runaway  Daughters" 
(Indie)  and  “Shake,  Rattle,  Rock 
(Indie)  (2d  wk).  Limp  $3,000.  Last 
week,  with  Iris,  $10,300. 

El  Rey,  Loyola  (FWC)  (861;  1,- 
248;  $1.25-$1.50)  —  “Oklahoma" 

(Continued  on  page  15) 

'Moon’  Boff  at  $16,000 
In  Balto;  '80  Days’  Sock 
15G, ‘IOC’s’ Big  19G 

Baltimore,  Jan.  22. 
Snow  and  freezing  temperatures 
are  affecting  biz  here  this  week, 
but  strong  product  is  helping  in 
some  situations.  “Teahouse  Of 
August  Moon”  is  boffo  at  the  Hipp. 
Fifth  round  of  “Around  World  in 
80  Days”  isn’t  being  hurt  by  weath¬ 
er  while  “Ten  Commandments"  is 
still  staunch  in  fifth  round  at  the 
New.  “Girl  He  Left  Behind"  looms 
drab  at  the  Stanley.  “Written  on 
Wind"  is  holding  nicely  in  third 
Mayfair  week. 

Estimates  for  This  Week 
Century  (Fruchtman)  (3,100;  50- 
$1.25) — “King  And  4  Queens"  (2d 
wk).  Moderate  $5,000  after  $10,000 
opener. 

Cinema  (Schwaber)  (460;  50- 

$1.25) — “Snow  Was  Black"  (Indie) 
(4th  wk).  Limp  $1,500  after  $2,200 
in  third. 

Film  Centre  (Rappaport).  (890; 
$1.50-$2.50)  —  “Around  World  In 
80  Days”  (UA)  (5th  wk).  Holding 
steadily  at  $15,000  after  $16,000  for 
fourth  round. 

Five  West  (Schwaber)  (460;  50- 
$1.25)— “Wee  Geordie"  (Indie)  (4th 
wk).  Okay  $2,500  after  $3,000  for 
third. 

Hippodrome  (Rappaport)  (2,100; 
50-$1.25)  —  “Teahouse  Of  August 
Moon"  (M-G).  Boff  $18,500  or 
close.  Last  week,  “Zarak"  (Col), 
$6,000. 

Mayfair  (Hicks)  (980;  30-90)  — 
“Written  On  Wind"  (U)  (3d  wk). 
Still  rosy  at  $6,500  after  $9,000  for 
second. 

New  (Fruchtman)  (1,600;  $1.25- 
$2:25)  —  “Ten  Commandments" 
(Par)  (5th  wk).  Holding  nicely  at 
$19,000  after  $14,000  for  fourth. 

Playhouse  (Schwaber)  (410;  50- 
$1.25) — “John  And  Julie"  (Indie) 
(4th  wk).  Modest  $1,500  after  $2,000 
in  third. 

Stanley  (WB)  (3,200;  50-$1.25)— 
“Girl  He  Left  Behind"  (WB).  Bad 
$5,000.  Last  week,  “Baby  Doll" 
(WB)  (3d  wk),  $8,000. 

Town  (Rappaport)  (1,400;  50- 
$1.25)  —  “The  Rainmaker"  (Par). 
Starts  tomorrow  (Wed.).  Last  week, 
“Slander"  (M-G),  mild  $6,000. 


Estimated  Total  Gross 
This  Week . $535,100 

(Based  on  24  theatres ) 

Last  Year  . $582,800 

(Based  on  22  theatres) 


Istanbul’  OK  14G, 
Philly:  Doll  11G 

Philadelphia,  Jan.  22. 

Below  -  freezing  weather  has 
caused  a  boxoffice  dip  here  for 
current  session.  However, ,  “Anas¬ 
tasia"  raced  to  biggest  weekend  of 
run  to  land  a  smash  take  for  fourth 
stanza  at  Trans-Lux.  “Istanbul," 
one  of  few  newcomers,  shapes 
okay  at  the  Fox.  “Baby  Doll"  con¬ 
tinues  solid  in  fourth  week  at  Vik¬ 
ing.  “10  Commandments"  and 
“Around  World  in  80  Days"  both, 
were  weekend  sellouts. 

Estimates  for  This  Week 

Arcadia  (S&S)  (526; .  99-$1.80)— 
“Teaho,use  August  Moon"  (M-G) 
(4th  wk).  Okay  $13,000.  Last  week, 
$15,000. 

‘Boyd  (SW)  (1,430;  $1.25-$2.60)— 
“Seven  Wonders  of  World"  (Ciner¬ 
ama)  (39th  wk).  Sturdy  $10,000. 
Last  week,  $11,000. 

Fox  (20th)  (2,250;  55-$l. 80)— “Is¬ 
tanbul”  (20th)  and  “Showdown  at 
Abilene"  (20th).  Okay  at  $14,000. 
Last  week,  “Girl  Can’t  Help  It" 
(20th)  (2d  wk),  $12,000. 

Goldman  (Goldman)  (1,250;  65- 
$1.35)— “Rock  Pretty  Baby"  (U). 
Modest  $6,000.  Last  wek,  “4  Girls 
in  Town"  (U),  $8,000. 

Green  Hill  (Serena)  (750;  75- 
$1.25)  (closed  Sundays) — “Constant 
Husband"  (Indie)  (4th  wk).  Weak 
$2,900.  Last  week,  $3,200. 

Mastbaum  (SW)  (4,370;  90-$1.49) 
— “Written  on  Wind"  (U)  (3d  wk). 
Fair  $14,000.  Last  week,  $16,000. 

Midtown  (Goldman)  (1,000;  $2- 
$2:75) — “Around  World  in  80  Days" 
(UA)  (4th  wk).  Swift  $18,000.  Last 
week,  $19,000. 

Randolph  (Goldman)  (2,250; 
$1.40 -$2.75)  — J'Ten  Command¬ 
ments"  (Par)  (9th  wk).  Mighty  $22,- 
000.  Last  week,  $30,000. 

Stanley  (SW)- (2,900;  99-$1.49)— 
“Girl  He  Left  Behind”  (WB)  (2d 
wk).  Sad  $8,000.  Last  week,  $9,000. 

Stanton  (SW)  (1,483;  99-$1.49)— 
“Death  of  Scoundrel"  (RKO). 
Light  $9,000.  Last  week,  “King 
and  4  Queens"  (UA)  (4th  wk), 
$9,000. 

Trans-Lux  (T-L)  (500;  99-$1.80) 
—  “Anastasia”  (20th)  (4th  wk). 
Smash  $20,000.  Last  week,  $21,000. 

Viking  (Sley)  (1,000;  75-$1.40)— 
“Baby  Doll"  (WB)  (4th  wk).  Sweet 
$11,000.  Last  week,  $15,000. 

World  (Pathe)  (499;  99-$1.49)  — 
“Doctors"  (Indie)  (2d  wk).  So-so 
$3,000.  Last  week,  $3,500. 


‘ANASTASIA’  HEP  166, 
ST.  L00;  DOU’  $14,000 

St.  Louis,  Jan.  22. 

Weekend  witnessed  the  end  of 
frigid  spell  here  and  biz  is  slightly 
on  upgrade  this  round,  with  hold¬ 
overs  still  getting  nice  coin.  “An¬ 
astasia’1  continues  to  pace  field 
with  a  torrid  third  week  at  the  St. 
Louis.  “Baby  Doll"  points  to  an¬ 
other  fast  week  after  smash  opener 
at  the  Fox.  “Westward  Ho"  looms 
fine- in  fifth  stanza,  and  same  ap¬ 
plies  to  “Teahouse  of  August 
Moon,”  in  fourth  round.  “Seven 
Wonders  of  World”  still  is  good  in 
39th  week  at  Ambassador. 

Estimates  for  This  Week 

Ambassador  (Indie)  (1,400;  $1.20- 
$2.40)-— “Seven  Wonders  of  World" 
(Cinerama)  (39th  wk).  Good  $8,000. 
Last  week,  $7,500. 

Esquire  (Indie)  (1,400;  90-$1.25) 
— “Teahouse  August  Moon"  (M-G) 
(4th  wk).  Big  $9,000.  Last  week, 
$9,500.  Stays  a  fifth  week. 

Fox  (Arthur)  (5,000;  75-90)  — 
“Baby  Doll"  (WB)  (2d  wk).  Fast 
$14,000  after  $23,000  initial  session. 

Loew’s  (Loew)  (3,221;  50-85)  — 
“Silent  World"  (Col)  and  “Cockel- 
shell  Heroes"  (Col).  Fair  $10,000. 
Last  week,  “Julie"  (M-G)  and  “Gun 
Man  Down"  (UA)  (2d  wk),  $15,000. 

Missouri  (St.  L.  Amus.)  (3,500; 
51-75) — “Girl  Can’t  Help  It"  (20th) 
and  “Beyond  Reasonable  Doubt” 
(RKO)  (2d  wk).  Fair  $5,000  after 
$8,000  last  week. 

Orpheum  (Loew)  (1,914;  50-85) — 
“Westward  Ho,  Waigons"  (BV)  (5th 
wk).  Fine  $6,000  after  $7,000  last 
week. 

Richmond  (St.  L.  Amus.)  (400; 
90-$1.10) — “To  Catch  Thief"  (Par) 
and  “Roman  Holiday"  (Par)  (reis¬ 
sues).  Solid  $2,000.  Last  week, 
“Magnificent  Seven"  (Indie)  (2d 
wk),  $1,500. 

St.  Louis  (St.  L.  Amus.)  (4,000; 
90-$1.25)— “Anastasia"  (20th)  (3d 
wk).  Hot  $16,000.  Last  week,  $18,- 
500. 

Shady  Oak  (St.  L.  Amus.)  (800; 
$1.10) — “Oedipus  Rex"  (Indie)  (2d 
wk).  Nice  $2,500  after  $3,500  first 
stanza. 


‘Anastasia’  Huge 
,  Prov.  Ace 


Providence,  Jan.  22. 

“Anastasia"  at  Majestic  and 
“Teahouse  of  August  Moon”  at 
Loew’s  State  are  topping  the  town 
despite  heavy  competish  from  Ice 
Capades  at  R.  I.  Auditorium. 
“Moon"  is  rated  good.  “Rock 
Pretty  Baby"  shapes  nice  at  RKO 
Albee.  Strand  was  fair  with  “Si¬ 
lent  World”  last  week. 

Estimates  for  This  Week 

Albee  (RKO)  (2,200;  65-80)  — 
“Rock,  Pretty  Baby"  (U)  and 
“Night  Runner"  (U).  Nice  $8,500. 
Last  week,  “Bundle  of  Joy"  (RKO) 
and  “Calling  Homicide"  (AA), 
same. 

Majestic  (S-W)  (2,200;  65-80)— 
“Anastasia"  (20th)  and  “Oasis" 
(20th).  Terrific  $18,000.  Last  week, 
“Baby  Doll"  (WB)  (2d  wk),  $8,000. 

State  (Loew)  (3,200;  75-$1.10) 
— “Teahouse  August  Moon"  (M-G)., 
Good  $17,000.  Last  week,  “Night¬ 
fall"  (Col)  and  “Wicked  As  They 
Come"  (Col),  $9,000. 

Strand  (Silverman)  (2,200;  65-80) 
— “Utah  Blaine"  (Col)  and  “Gam¬ 
ma  People"  (Col).  Opened  Sunday 
(19).  Last  week,  “Silent  World" 
(Col)  and  “7th  Cavalry"  (Col),  fair 
$6,000. 


‘Zarak’  Torrid  $9,000,  Cincy;  ‘Man’ 
Okay  11G,  ‘lOC’s’Mighty  19G,  5th 


Estimated  Total  Gross 

This  Week  . $3,733,100 

( Based  on  22  cities  and  234 
theatres ,  chiefty  first  runs ,  in¬ 
cluding  N.  Y.) 

Total  Gross  Same  Week 

Last  Year  . $2,664,300 . . 

( Based  on  24  cities  and  226 
theatres.) 


Cold  Clips  Mpls.;  Rock  Baby’  OK  9G, 
‘Wonders’  Hot  13G,  Violent’  Tame  7G 


Minneapolis,  Jan.  22. 
Repeated  dips  of  the  mercury 
into  the  zero  range  dropped  grosses 
except  for  the  puncture  -  proof 
“Seven  Wonders  of  the  World"  at 
the  Century  in  25th  round.  Take 
was  strong  enough,  however,  to 
earn  holdovers  or  moveovers  for 
four  films,  “King  And  Four 
Queens,"  “Anastasia,"  “Teahouse 
of  August  Moon"  and  “Written  On 
Wind.”--  “Four  Girls  in  Town," 
with  promotion  hinging  on  localite 
writer-director  Jack  Sher.  looks 
one  of  better  newcomers,  but  it’s 
just  okay.  “Three  Violent  People" 
shapes  slow  at  State. 

Estimates  for  This  Week 
,  Century  (S-W)  (1,150;  $1.75- 

L$2.65) — “Seven  Wonders  of  World" 
(Cinerama)  (25th  wk).  Advance 
sales  and  number  of  conventions 
in  town  keep  this  one  purring 
smoothly.  Fine  $13,000.  Last  week, 
$12,800, 

Gopher  (Berger)  (1,000;  90-$1.25) 
— “Teahouse"  (M-G)  (4th  wk).  Cold 
hurt,  but  still  pulling  stoutly  at 
$7,000.  Last  week,  $8,200. 

Lyric  (Par)  (1,000;  85-90)— “King 


and  Four  Queens"  (UA)  (m.o.). 
Here  after  week  at  Radio  City. 
Good  $5,500.  Last  week,  “Holly¬ 
wood  Or  Bust"  (Par)  (2d  wk), 
$3,600. 

Radio  City  (Par)  (4,000;  85-90)— 
“Four  Girls  In  Town"  (U).  Fair 
$8,000.  Last  week,  “King  And 
Four  Queens"  (UA),  $10,000. 

RKO-Orpheum  (RKO)  (2,800;  75- 
90)— “Rock,  Pretty  Baby"  (U). 
Teen-age  interest  strong,  but  not 
enough  to  get  this  one  too  high. 
Strong  at  $9,000.  Last  week, 
“Written  On  Wind"  (U),  $9,000. 

RKO-Pan  (RKO)  (1,800;  75-90)— 
“Written  On  Wind"  (U)  (m.o.).  Cold 
is  telling  the  story  here,  too.  Tall 
$7,500.  Last  week,  “Baby  Doll" 
(WB)  (2d  wk),  $4,800. 

State  (Par)  (2,300;  85-90)— “Three 
Violent  People"  (Par).  Seems  to  be 
taking  a  ‘beating  from  the  cold 
spell.  Lean  $7,000.  Last  week, 
“Friendly  Persuasion"  (AA)  (3d 
wk),  $5,500. 

World  (Mann)  (400;  90-$1.25)  — 
“Anastasia"  (20th)  (3d  wk).  Top- 
grade  boxoffice  pic  still  pulling. 
Strong  $6,000.  Last  week,  $8,200. 


‘Wind’  Socko  m 
Qeve;  ‘10  CY  21G 

Cleveland,  Jan.  22. 

First-run  grosses  are  jumping 
here  again  this  session  with  the 
thaw  after  a  week  of  below-zero 
weather  which  sloughed  trade  at 
most  key  houses.  Standout  cur¬ 
rently  is  “Written  on  Wind,”  which 
shapes  sockeroo  at  Allen.  “Girl 
Can’t  Help"  also  is  rated  hefty  at 
Hipp.  New  Bob  Hope .  comedy, 
“Iron  Petticoat,”  looks  barely  okay 
at  State.  “Ten  Commandments" 
shapes  great  in  10th  round  at  the 
Ohio. 

Estimates  for  This 'Week 

Allen  (S-W)  (3,000;  70-$l)— 

“Written  on  Wind"  (U).  Sockeroo 
$25,000.  Last  week,  “Baby  Doll" 
(WB)  (3d  wk),  $13,000. 

Hipp  (Telem’t)  (3,700;  70-$l)— 
“Girl  Can’t  Help  It"  (20th).  Hefty 
$20,000.  Last  week,  “Don’t  Knock, 
Rock"  (Col)  and  “Rumble  on 
Docks"  (Col),  $19,000. 

Ohio  (Loew)  (1,244;  $1.25-$2.50) 
—“Ten  Commandments"  (Par) 
(10th  wk).  Great  $21,000  after  $20,- 
500  last- week. 

Palace  (S-W)  (1,485;  $1.25-$2.40) 
— “This  is  Cinerama"  (Cinerama) 
(10th  wk).  Socko  $22,500.  Last 
week,  $23,000. 

State  (Loew)  (3,500;  70-90)— 

Iron  Petticoat"  (M-G).  Barely 
okay  $14,000  in  9  days  for  Hope 
comedy.  Last  week,  “King  and 
Four  Queens"  (UA)  (2d  wk),  $11,- 
000,  also  9  days. 

Stillman  (Loew)  (2,700;  75-$1.25) 
— “Teahouse  August  Moon"  (M-G) 
(4th  wk).  Good  $8,000.  Last  week, 
$11,000. 

‘Wind’  Sturdy  $12,000, 
K.C.;  'Anastasia’  Ditto, 


Kansas  City,  Jan.  22. 

Couple  of  newcomers  show  good 
possibilities  in  current  session. 
“Written  on  Wind"  is  rated  fancy 
at  Uptown.  “Iron  Petticoat"  at 
Midland,  other  new  pic,  shapes 
fair.  “Wind"  likely  will  hold,  with 
Uptown’s  new  policy  making  it  the 
showcase  for  the  Fox  Midwest  cir¬ 
cuit.  “Anastasia"  moves  from  the 
Uptown  to  three  other  Fox  Mid¬ 
west  first-runs,  also  in  •  line  with 
that  recently  established  policy. 
“Baby  Doll"  is  strong  in  second 
week  at  Paramount.  “Don’t  Knock 
the  Rock"  at  the  Roxy  is  so-so. 

Estimates  for  This  Week 

Esquire,  Fairway,  Granada  (Fox 
Midwest)  (820;  700;  1,217;  75-90)— 
“Anastasia"  (20th)  (move  over  from 
Uptown).  Bright  $12,000.  Last 
week,  “Four  Girls  in  Town"  (U) 
and  “Showdown  at  Abilene"  (U), 
$11,000. 

Glen  (Dickinson)  (750;  75-90)— 
“Four  Girls  in  Town”  (U)  and 
“Showdown  at  Abilene"  (U).  Slim 
$1,000.  Last  week,  $900,  as  first- 
run  policy  was  tried  out  here, 

Kimo  (Dickinson)  (504;  75-90) — 
“La  Strada"  (T-L)  (4th  wk).  Mod¬ 
est  $1,000,  with  upped  ad  budget. 
Last  week,  $1,200. 

Midland  (Loew)  (3,500;  60-90)— 
“Iron  Petticoat"  (Par)  and  “The 
Rack"  (M-G).  First  time  for  Bob 
Hope  pic  at  this  house,  and  fair 
$8,000  looms.  Last  week,  “Tea¬ 
house"  (M-G)  (3d  wk-5  days), 

$5,000. 

Missouri  (SW)  (1,194;  $1.20-$2)— 
“This  Is  Cinerama"  (Cinerama) 
(32d  wk).  Wearing  out  at  $8,000, 
not  bad  after  six  months.  Last 
week,  $9,000. 

Paramount  (TrirStates)  (1,900; 
75-90) — “Baby  Doll"  (WB)  (2d  wk). 
Big  $8,000.  Last  week,  $12,000. 

Roxy  (Durwood)  (879;  75-90) — 
“Don’t  Knock  Rock"  (Col)  and 
“Rumble  on  the  Docks"  (Col).  Mild 
$3,500.  Last  week,  “Bundle  of  Joy" 
(RKO)  (4th  wk),  6  days,  $2,200. 

Uptown  (Fox  Midwest)  (2,043; 
75-90) — ‘/Written  oiv  Wind"  <U). 
Fancy  $12,000;  stays.  Last  week, 
“Anastasia"  (20th)  (3d  wk),  $6,000. 


Cincinnati,  Jan.  22. 

Break  of  severe  cold  snap  is  a 
front  line  biz  booster  this  round, 
with  total  outlook  holding  above 
par.  “Wrong  Man,”  shaping  okay 
at  Palace,  and  “Zarak,"  hotsy  look* 
er  for  Keith’s,  are  current  new* 
comers.  “Ten  Commandments" 
maintains  town  lead  in  fifth  frame 
at  the  Grand  with  a  mighty  take. 
“Teahouse  of  August  Moon"  is 
winding  up  a  successful  three-week 
run  at  flagship  Albee,  and  barely 
good  in  final  round.  Warmer 
weather  is  restoring  out-of-town 
trade  for  “Seven  Wonders  of 
World"  in  3.3d  week  at  the  Capitol 
where  it  looms  sturdy. 

Estimates  for  This  Week 

Albee  (RKO)  (3,100;  90-$1.50)— 
“Teahouse  of  August  Moon"  (M-G) 
(3d-final  wk).  Good  $12,000.  Last 
week,  $17,000. 

Capitol  (Ohio  Cinema  Corp.) 
(1,376;  $1.20-$2.65)— “Seven  Won¬ 
ders  of  World"  (Cinerama)  (33d 
wk).  Rebounding  to  $16,000,  swell, 
after  last  week’s  $15,000. 

Grand  (RKO)  (1,400;  $1.25-$2.75) 
— “10  Commandments"  (Par)  (5th 
wk).  Smash  $19,000,  bolstered  by 
extra  screenings.  Last  week,  $20,- 
000. 

Keith’s  (Shor)  (1,500;  75-$1.25)— 
“Zarak"  (Col).  Hotsy  $9,000.  Last 
week,  “Girl  Can’t  Help  It”  (20th) 
(2d  wk),  solid  $8,700  in  9  days. 

Palace  (RKO)  (2,600;  75-$1.10)— 
“Wrong  Man"  (WB).  Okay  $11,- 
000.  Last  week,  “Man  From  Del 
Rio"  (UA)  and  “Flight  to  Hong  ♦ 
Kong"  (UA),  $7,500. 

'Anastasia’  Wham  40G, 

Hub;  'Brave  Men’  Good 
19G,  Tarty’  Swift  9G 

Boston,  Jan.  22. 

Freezeup  all  week  didn’t  slough 
biz  as  much  as  expected  and 
grosses  still  are  good.  Big  winner 
this  frame  is  “Anastasia"  at  the 
Memorial  where  it’s  headed  for  a 
mighty  gross.  “Wrong  Man"  looms 
fair  at  Metropolitan  while  “Three 
Brave  Men"  at  Paramount  and 
Fenway  shapes  good.  “Wild  Party" 
is  nice  at  the  Pilgrim.  “Secrets  of 
Life"  looks  fast  at  Beacon  Hill. 
Holdovers  are  still  steady  with 
“Ten  Commandments”  torrid  at 
the  Astor  in  1 0th  frame  and  “Lust 
For  Life"  holding  hotsy  in  ninth 
round  at  the  Kenmore. 

Estimates  for  This  Week 

Astpr  (B&Q)  (1,372;  $1.90-$2.75) 
—  “Ten  Commandments"  (Par) 
(10th  wk).  Slick  $21,000.  Last 
week,  ditto. 

Beacon  Hill  (Beacon  Hill)  (678; 
90-$l. 25)— “Secrets  of  Life"  (feV). 
Hot  $12,000.  Last  week,  “Edge  of 
Hell”  (U),  $4,000  in  5  days. 

Cinerama  (Cinerama  Produc¬ 
tions)  $1,354;  $1.25-$2.65) — “Seven 
Wonders  of  World"  (Cinerama) 
(21st  wk)r-  Fine  $20,000.  Last  week, 
ditto. 

Exeter  (Indie)  (1,200;  60-$1.25)— 
“Simon  And  Laura”  (U)  (4th  wk). 
Oke  $8,500.  Last  week,  $10,000.  ' 

Fenway  (NET)  (1,373;  60-90)  — 
“3  Brave  Men"  (20th)  and  “Black 
Whip"  (20th).  Okay  $4,500.  Last 
week,  “Westward  Ho,  Wagons,” 
(BV)  and  “Passport  to  Treason" 
(Indie),  $8,000. 

Kenmore  (Indie)  (700;  85-$1.25) 
— “Lust  For  Life"  (M-G)  (9th  wk). 
Hotsy  $7,000.  Last  week,  $8,000. 

Memorial  (RKO)  (3,000;  60-90)— 
“Anastasia"  (20th).  Wow  $40,000. 
Last  week,  “Bundle  of  Joy"  (RKO) 
and  “Above  Us  the  Waves"  (Rep), 
$20,000.  ' 

Metropolitan  (NET)  (4,357;  60- 
75-$1.10)— “Wrong  Man"  (WB)  and 
“High  Terrace"  (AA).  Fair  $18,000. 
Last  week,  “Baby  Doll"  (WB)  (3d 
wk-5  days),  $15,000. 

Paramount  (NET)  (1,700;  60-90) 
—“3  Brave  Men"  (20th)  ano  “Black 
Whip"  (20th).  Good  $14,500.  Last 
week,  “Westward  Ho,  Wagons" 
(BV)  and  “Passport  to  Treason" 
(Indie),  $16,500. 

Pilgrim  (ATC)  (1,000;  65-95)  — 
“Wild  Party"  (UA)  and  “Four  Boys 
And  Gun"  (UA).  (2d  wk).  Hot 

$9,000.  Last  week,  $8,500. 

Saxon  (Saxon)  (1,100;  $1.25* 

$2.20) — “Oklahoma"  (Magna)  (20th 
wk).  Torrid  $22,000.  Last  week, 
about  same. 

Orpheum  (Loew)  (2,900;  90- 

$1.50) — “King  And  Four  Queens" 
(UA)  opens  tomorrow  (Wed.).  “Tea¬ 
house  August  Moon"  (M-G)  (4th 
wk-10  days),  $19,500. 

State  (Loew)  (3,600;  90-$1.50)— 
“King  And  Four  Queens"  4UA) 
Opens  tomorrow  (Wed.).  “Teahouse 
August  Moon"  (M-G)  (4th  wk-10 
days),  okay  $10,500. 
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Warmer  Weafter  Helps  Cln  After 
Zero  CoM;  ‘Anastasia’  Wow  $28,000, 


‘Zarak’  Big  12G,  ‘10  CV  Sock  40G 


Chicago,  Jan.  22. 

Warmer  weather  over  past  week¬ 
end  is  helping  biz  at  many  first-runs 
after  zero  weather  for  nearly  two 
weeks  plus  holdovers  had  hurt  box- 
office  setup  in  the  Loop  for  cur¬ 
rent  session. 

“Baby  Doll,  which  had  been 
leading  the  post-Xmas  entries,  fin¬ 
ishes  its  third  week  at  the  Chi¬ 
cago  quietly.  Last  week’s  big 
opener,  “King  and  4  Queens/'  is 
tame  in  second  frame  at  State  Lake 
while  “Zarak”  at  Roosevelt  shapes 
stout  for  second  round.  Fourth 
week  is  great  for  “Written  On 
Wind”  at  United  Artists.  Fifth 
round  by  “Anastasia”  at  Oriental 
still  is  terrific.  “Teahouse  of 
August  Moon”  in  ninth  week  at 
the  Woods  looms  big. 

“Seven  Wonders”  should  be 
mighty  $or  its  sixth  Palace  frame 
while  “Ten  Commandments”  is  do¬ 
ing  sock  with  extra  shows  in  its 
ninth  stanza  at  McVickers. 

Small  openers  this  week  shape 
slow.  “Woman  of  Rome”  at  Mon¬ 
roe  is  solid  $9,000.  “Gunsling¬ 
er”  and  “Dark  Venture”  combo  is 
loud  $10,000  at'  the  Grand.  Carne¬ 
gie’s  “Umberto  D”  looks  $2,500. 

Estimates  for  This  Week 


Carnegie  (H  &  E  Balaban)  (480; 
95) — “Umberto  D”  (Teitel).  Mild 
$2,500.  Last  week,  “Third  Man” 
(20th)  (reissue,  $1,500. 

Chicago  (B&K)  (3,900;  98-$1.80) 
— “Baby  Doll”  (WB)  (4th  wk).  Gen¬ 
tle  $18,000.  Last  week,  $20,000. 

Esquire  (H&E  Balaban)  (1,400; 
$1.25) — "Constant  Husband”  (In¬ 
die)  (2d  wk).  Smooth  $7,600.  Last 
week,  $7,500. 

Grand  (Indie)  (1,200;  98-$1.25)— 
“Gunslinger”  (Cap)  and  “Dark 
Venture”  (Cap).  Lively  $10,000. 
Last  week,  "Back  From  Eternity” 
(RKO)  and  "Reasonable  Doubt” 
(RKO),  $6,500. 

McVickers  (JL&S)  (1,580;  $1.25- 
$3.30)  —  “Ten  Commandments” 
(Par)  (9th  wk).  Smash  $40,000. 
Last  week,  $35,000. 

Monroe  (Indie)  (1,000;  67-87)— 
“Woman  of  Rome”  (DCA)  and 
“Fear”  (Cap).  Solid  $9,000.  Last 
(Continued  on  page  15) 


‘Anastasia’  Terrif  29G, 
Toronto;  ‘Doll’  Big  27G, 
‘Wind’  Great  13G,  3d 

Toronto,  Jan.  22. 

“Baby  Doll”  and  “Anastasia,” 
both  off  to  wham  starts  and  each 
in  three-house  lineups,  are  topping 
the  city  currently.  “Giant,”  in 
second  stanza  at  Imperial,  shapes 
hefty.  Aiding  “Doll”  is  the  fact 
that  film  has  been  passed,  without 
cuts;  by  the  Ontario  censor  board 
but  with  nobody  under  18  years  be¬ 
ing  admitted.  “Written  on  Wind” 
still  is  smash  in  third  session  at  the 
Uptown. 


Estimates  for  This  Week 

Carlton,  Colony,  Fairlawn  (Ran 
(2.518;  839;  1,165;  60-$l)  “Bal 
Doll”  (WB).'Wham  $27,000.  La 
week,  "Zarak”  (Col),  $16,000. 

Danforth,  Humber,  H  y  1  a  n 
(Rank)  (1,330;  1,203;  1,357;  75-$l)- 
“Lamp  Is  Heavy”  (Rank)  (2d  wl 
Big  $12,000.  Last  week,  $15,000. 

EgUnton,  Towne  (FP  -  Taylo 
(895;  1,080;  $1) — "Friendly  Peysu 
sion”  (AA)  (5th  wk).  Good  $12,00 
Last  week,  $20,000. 

Hollywood,  Palace,  Runnymei 
(FP)  (1,709;  1,485;  1,385;  60-75)  ■ 
“Anastasia”  (20th).  Terrific  $29.00 
Last  week,  “Girl  Can’t  Help  I 
(Par)  (3d  wk),  $10,000. 

Imperial  (FP)  (3,544;  75-$1.501- 
“Giant”  (WB)  (2d  wk).  Hefty  $2( 
000.  Last  Week,  $30,000. 

International  (Taylor)  (557;  $1)- 
Gold  Rush”  (UA)  (reissue)  (5 
wk).  Nice  $3,500.  Last  week,  $4,00 

Loew’s  (Loew)  (2,096;  60-$l)  - 
/?^ahouse  August  Moon”  (M-< 
(4th  wk).  Big  $18,000.  Last  wee 
$20,000.  . 

Tivoli  (FP)  (995;  $1.50-$2)  - 
Oklahoma”  (Magna)  (39th  wl 
Okay  $7,500.  Last  week,  $8,000. 

University  (FP)  (1,536;  $1.7 
$2.50)  —  “Ten  Commandment! 
(Par)  (9th  wk).  Smash  $18,00 
Last  week,  same. 

Uptown  (Loew)  (2,098;  60-$l)  - 
Written  on  Wind”  (U)  (3d  wl 
change  of  big  biz,  w  th  gre 
$13,000.  Last  week,  $16,000. 

„ -Century,  Downtown,  Glendal 
Midtown,  Oakwood,  Odeon,  Sea 
borough,  State,  Westwood  (Taylo 
(1,338;  1,054;  995;  1,089;  1,393;  75 
694;  698;  994;  50-75)— “Don’t  Knot 
Rock”  (Col)  and  “Rumble  c 
Docks”  (Col).  Fine  $24,000.  La 
week,  “Blond  Sinner”  (IFD)  ar 
Outlaw  Safari”  (IFD),  $18,500. 


Estimates  Are  Net 

Film  gross  estimates  as  re¬ 
ported  herewith  from  the  vari¬ 
ous  key  cities,  are  net;  l.e., 
without  usual  tax.  Distrib¬ 
utors  share  on  net  take,  when 
playing  percentage,  hence  the 
estimated  figures  are  net  in¬ 
come.  . 

,  The  parenthetic  admission 
prices,  however,  as  indicated, 
Include  the  U.  S.  amusement 
tax. 


‘Joy’ NG8G,  Pitt; 
‘Wind’  Big  10G,  4th 

Pittsburgh,  Jan.  22. 

Only  new  picture  downtown  this 
week  is  “Bundle  of  Joy”  at  Stanley 
and  it’s  doing  poorly.  Holdovers 
continue  to  bear  brunt  of  b.o.  show¬ 
ing.  Second  stanza  of  “Anastasia” 
at  Harris  is  sturdy.  Fourth  weeks 
for  “Teahouse  of  August  Moon”  at 
Penn  and  “Written  on  Wind”  at 
Fulton  also  are  big.  In  the  nabe 
art  district,  Guild  has  a  great  one 
in  “Wee  Geordie.” 

Estimates  for  This  Week 

Fulton  (Shea)  (1,700;  80-$1.25)— 
“Written  on  Wind”  (U)  (4th  wk). 
Holding  over  for  three  extra  days 
and  in  10  days  should  do  big  $10,- 
000.  Picture  has  been  a  thumping 
winner  all  way  here.  Last  week, 
$10,100.  • 

Guild  (Green)  (500;  85-99)— 

“Wee  Geordie”  (Indie).  Off  to  fast 
start,  with  biggest  Saturday  house 
has  ever  had,  even  topping  “Lust 
for  Life  (M-G).  Terrific  $4,500  or 
over.  This  English  comedy  figures 
to  be  around  for  long  time.  Last 
week,  “Secrets  of  Reef”  (Indie)  (3d 
wk),  10  days,  $1,700. 

Harris  (Harris)  (2,165;  80-$1.25) 
— “Anastasia”  (20th)  (2d  wk).  Solid 
$18,000  or  close,  real  dough  here. 
Last  week,  sensational  $23,000. 

Penn  (UA)  (3,300;  80-$1.25)— 
“Teahouse  August  Moon”  (M-G) 
(4th  wk).  With  3  extra  days  and 
sneak-preview  of  “Barretts  Wim- 
pole  Street”  (M-G)  looks  fancy  $13,- 
000  in  10  days.  Last' week,  $14,000. 

Squirrel  Hill  (SW)  (900;  85-99)— 
“La  Strada”  (T-L)  (3d  wk).  Limp¬ 
ing  in  10  days  to  lean  $2,000.  Last 
week,  $2,500. 

Stanley  (SW)  (3,800;  65-99)— 
“Bundle  of  Joy”  (RKO).  Single  new 
entry  downtown,  and  isn’t  going 
anywhere.  Be  lucky  to  get  slim 
$8,000.  Last  week,  “Baby  Doll” 
(WB)  (3d  wk),  $  10,000. 

Warner  (SW)  (1,365;  $1.25-$2.40) 
— “Seven  Wonders  of  World”  (Cin¬ 
erama)  (40th  wk).  Getting  extra 
ad  push  and  it’s  paying  off  with 
sturdy  $10,000.  Last  week,  $9,000. 

‘Queens’  Trim  $15,000, 
Buff;  ‘Wind’  Big  11G,  2d 

-  Buffalo,  Jan.  22. 

Best  newcomer  currently  is 
“King  and  4  Queens/’  nice  at  the 
Buffalo.  “Three  Violent  People” 
looks  only  fair  at  Paramount. 
“Written  on  Wind”  still  is  smash 
in  second  session  at  Lafayette. 
“Ten  Commandments”  continues 
great  in  fourth  week  at  Century. 
‘‘Seven  Wonders  of  World”  is  solid 
in  21st  Teck  stanza. 

Estimates  for  This  Week 

Buffalo  (Loew)  (3,000;  60-85)— 
“King  and  Four  Queens”  (UA). 
Nice  $15,000  or  better.  Last  week, 
“Teahouse”  (M-G)  (3d  wk-10  days), 
$12,400. 

Paramount  (Par).  (3,000;  50-80) — 
“Three  Violent  People”  (Par)  and 
“Women  Pitcairn  Island”  (Indie). 
Fair  $10,000.  Last  week,  “Wrong 
Man”  (WB)  and  “Black  Whip” 
(20th)  (2d  wk-6  days),  $8,000. 

Center  (Par)  (2,000;  50-80) — “In¬ 
vasion  U.S.A.”  (Indie)  and  “1,000 
Years  From  Now”  (Indie)  (reis¬ 
sues).  Mild  $8,500  in  5  days.  Last 
week,  “Baby  Doll”'  (WB)  (2d  wk), 
yanked  after  three  days  which  got 
$2,500. 

Lafayette  (Basil)  (3,000;  50-80)— 
“Written  on  Wind”  (U)  and  “Show¬ 
down  at  Abilene”  (U)  (2d  wk).  Fan¬ 
cy  $11,000.  Last  week,  $17,500. 

Century  (Buhawk)  (3,000;  $1.25- 
$2.50)  —  “Ten  Commandments” 
(Par)  (4th  wk).  Great  $25,000.  Last 
week,  $29,000. 

Teck  (Cinema  Products)  (1,200;  i 
$1.20-$2.40) — “Seven  Wonders  of 
World”  (Indie)  (21st  wk).  Good  at- 
$9,000  or  close.  Last  week,  $8,600. 1 


‘WIND’  ROUSING  9G, 
PORT.;  ‘ROCK’  $7,000 

Portland,  Ore.,  Jan.  22, 

Biz  is  sagging  somewhat  this  ses¬ 
sion,  .with  most  extended-runs  fail¬ 
ing  to  hold  so  well.  Top  newcomer 
is  “Written  on  Wind,”  which  is 
rated  loud  at  the  Paramount.  “Tea¬ 
house  of  August  Moon”  shapes 
neat  in  third  Liberty  round.  “An¬ 
astasia”  is  fine  for  third  session  at 
the  Fox.  Sub  freezing  weather 
and  snow  is  partly  blamed  for 
downbeat. 

Estimates  for  This  Week 

Broadway  (Parker)  (938;  $150- 
$2) — “Oklahoma”  (Magna)  (10th 
wk).  Okay  $6,500.  .  Last  week, 
$9,200. 

Fox  (Evergreen)  (1,5,36;  $1-$1.50) 
— “Anastasia”  (20th)  (3d  wk).  Fine 
$6,500.  Last  week,  $11,200,  after 
sock  $16,300  opener. 

Guild  (Indie)  (400;  $1.25)— 

[  “Madam  Butterfly”  (Indie).  So-so 
$2,000.  Last  week,  “Secrets  of 
Life”  (BV)  (3d  wk),  $1,200. 

Liberty  (Hamrick)  (1,890;  90- 
$1.25)— “Teahouse”  (M-G)  (3d  wk). 
Neat  $7,000.  Last  week,  $11,200. 

Orpheum  (Evergreen)  (1,600;  $1- 
$1.25) — “Don’t  Knock  Rock”  (Col) 
and  “Rumble  on  Docks”  (Col). 
Modest  $7,000  or  near.  Last  week, 
“Baby  Doll”  (WB)  (2d  wk),  $6,600. 

Paramount  (Port-Par)  (3,400; 
90-$1.25)— “Written,  on  Wind”  (U) 
and  “4  Girls  in  Town”  (U).  Loud 
$9,000  or  close.  Last  week,  “Wild 
Party”  (UA)  and  “Four  Boys,  and 
Gun”  (UA),  $6,800. 

‘Wind’ Smash  22G, 
Det;  Tarty’  12G 

Detroit,  Jan.  22. 

Despite  the  worst  cold  wave  in 
five  years,  downtowners  did  fine 
biz  last  week  and  everything  points 
to  nearly  as  good  biz  in  current 
week,  with  holdovers  carrying  the 
main  load.  Newcomers  “Written 
on  Wind”  shapes  strong  at  the 
Palms  and  “Wild  Party”  fine  at 
Broadway-Capitol.  “Ten  Com¬ 
mandments”  is  likely  to  increase 
its  commanding  position  in  its 
ninth  wonderful  week  at  Madison. 
“Around  World  in  80  Days”  stays 
great  in  fourth  trip  at  United 
Artists.  “Anastasia”  at  the  Fox 
still  is  good  in  second  round. 
Estimates  for  This  Week 

Fox  (Fox-Detroit)  (5,000;  90- 

$1.25) — “Anastasia”  (20th)  and 
“Black  Whip”  (20th)  (2d  wk).  Good 
$17,000.  Last  week,  $24,000. 

Michigan  (United  Detroit)  (4,000; 
90-$1.25) — “King  and  4  Queens” 
(UA)  and  “The  Boss”  (UA)  (2d  wk). 
Fair  $14,000.  Last  week,  $20,000, 

I  Palms  (UD)  (2,961;  90-$1.25)— 
“Written  on  Wind”  (U)  and  “Run¬ 
ning  Target”  (UA).  Torrid  $22,000. 
Last  week,  “Baby  Doll”  (WB)  and 
“Great  Day  in  Morning”  (RKO) 
(3d  wk),  $16,000. 

Madison  (UD)  (1,900;  $1.25-$2.75) 
— “Ten  Commandments”  (Par)  (9th 
wk).  Powerful  $34,000.  Last  week, 
$28,000. 

Broadway-Capitol  (UD)  (3,500; 
90-$1.25)— “Wild  Party”  (UA)  and 
“Four  Boys  and  Gun”  (UA).  Fine 
$12,000.  Last  week,  “Rock,  Rock, 
Rock”  (Indie)  and  “Spin  Dark 
Web”  .  (Col),  $10,000. 

United  Artists  (UA)  (1,668;  $1.25- 
$3) — “Around  World  in  80  Days” 
(UA)  (4th  wk).  Great  $30,000.  Last 
week,  $29,000. 

Adams  (Balaban)  (1,700;  $1.25- 
$1.50) — “Teahouse  August  Moon” 
(M-G)  (4th  wk).  Stout  $12,000.  Last- 
week,  $15,000. 

Music  Hall  (Cinerama  Produc¬ 
tions)  (1,205;  $1.50-$2.65) — “Seven 
Wonders  of  World”  (Cinerama) 
(32d  wk).  Swell  $20,500.  Last  week, 
$20,400. 

‘DRANGO’  HOTSY 12G, 
FRISCO;  ‘80  DAYS’  26G 

San  Francisco,  Jan.  22. 

“Drango”  looks  hotsy  in  first 
week  at  United  Artists  currently  in 
a  session  that  is  loaded  with  ex¬ 
tended-run  pix.  “Teahouse  of 
August  Moon”  shapes  fancy  in  four 
round  at  Warfield  while  “Anas¬ 
tasia”  looks  good  in  third  ,Fox 
stanza..  “Around  World  in  80 
Days”  is  rated  near-capacity  in 
fourth  week  at  the  Coronet  with  a 
bigger  total  than  a  week'  ago. 
“Baby  Doll”  looms  fine  in  fourth 
St.  Francis  round.  “Seven  Won¬ 
ders  of  World”  shapes  terrific  in 
ninth  frame  at  Orpheum,  nearby 
dog  show  credited  with  helping  it. 
“La  Strada,”  now  in  20th  week,  is 
heading  for  a  longrun  mark  at 
Vogue. 

Estimates  for  This  Week 

Golden  Gate  (RKO)  (2,859;  80- 
$1) — “Bundle  of  Joy”  (RKO)  and 
“Finger  of  Guilt”  (RKO)  (2d  wk). 
Okay  $9,000.  Last  week,  $12,000. 

Fox  (FWC)  (4,651;  $1.25-$1.50)— 
(Continued  on  page  15) 


B’way  Hit  Hard  by  Cold  Wave,  Snow; 
“Barretts’  Low  95G,  ‘Slander  Slim  11G, 
Bergman  Visit  Ups  Anastasia’  to  85G 


The  cold  wave  and  snowstorm 
last  week  is  being  felt  boxof fice- 
wise  in  current  session  on  Broad¬ 
way.  Only  two  pix  were  launched 
by  deluxe  theatres  and  both  felt 
the  severe  weather.  And  nearly  all 
spots  were  hurt  at  the  wickets. 

Probably  the  worst  casualty  was 
“Barretts  of  Wimpole  Street,” 
which  opened  with  a  new  stage- 
show  at  the  Music  Hall  last  Thurs¬ 
day  (17).  It  looks  to  get  Only  $95,- 
000,  mighty  lean,  and  lowest  at  the 
Hall  since  “Lassie  Come  Home” 
limped  to  a  dull  preem  session  in 
October,  1943,  Aside  from  the 
weather,  the  fact  that  “Barretts” 
had  been  done  so  often  as  a  pic, 
in  stock,  on  the  radio  and  tele, 
latter  as  recent  as  last  August, 
naturally  hurt  its  boxoffice  draw. 
“Slander,”  which  came  into  the 
State  during  the  snowstorm  last 
Wednesday,  also  is  a  heavy  disap¬ 
pointment,  with  only  $11,000  or 
less  opening  week. 

Helped  by  the  publicity  attendant 
on  the  visit  from  Paris  of  Ingrid 
Bergman  to  receive  the  N.  Y.  crix’ 
best  1956  actress  award,  “Anas¬ 
tasia”  (in  Which  she  is  starred)  plus 
stageshow  is  pushing  to  great  $85,- 
000.  This  is  one  of  first  times  such 
award  was  given  while  a  pic  was 
on  Broadway. 

“Baby  Doll”  at  the  Victoria  is 
probably  most  successfully  battling 
adverse  conditions  among  the  re¬ 
gular-run  pictures,  with  a  big  $29,- 
000  for  fifth  session. 

Second  week  of  “Written  on 
Wind”  shapes  good  $30,000  at  the 
Capitol.,  “Rainmaker”  is  heading 
for  a  nice  $17,000  in  sixth  week  at 
the  Astor. 

Paramount  brings  in  its  first 
stageshow  in  months  today  (Wed.) 
when  the  Par  flagship  opens 
“Nightfall”  with  Nat  “King”  Cole, 
Ella  Fitzgerald,  Count  Basie  band, 
Allen .  &  deWood  on  the  stage. 
Globe  opens  “Blonde  Sinner”  on 
the.  same  day. 

Two-a-days  are  still  faring  amaz¬ 
ingly  well.  Addition  of  a  Saturday 
morning  performance  gave  “Around 
World  in  80  Days”  a  capacity  $36,- 
500  in  its  14th  session  at  the  Rivoli. 
“Ten  Commandments”  is  perking  to 
a  huge  $53,400  or  near  iu  “current 
(11th)  round  at  the  Criterion.  This 
is  on  14  shows  as  compared  with  11 
for  “80  Days.”  “Seven  Wonders  of 
World”  was  socko  $36,400  in  41st 
stanza-  at  the  Warner,  where  it  is 
now  in  its  42d  week. 

Estimates  for  This  Week 

Astor  (City  Inv.)  (1,300;  75-$2>— 
“Rainmaker”  (Par)  (6th  wk).  Pres¬ 
ent  session  winding  today  (Wed.) 
lqoks  to  hit  solid  $16,000.  Last 
week,  $16,500. 

Little  Carnegie  (L.  Carnegie) 
(550;  $1.25-$1.80)— “Wee  Geordie” 
(Arthur)  (16th  wk).  The  15th  frame 
ended  Sunday  (20)  was  oke  $5,400. 
The  14th  week  was  $6,200. 

Baronet  (Reade)  (480;  $1.25- 

$L80)  ■ —  “Don  Giovanni”  (Indie) 
(5th  wk).  Fourth  round  finished 
last  night  (Tues.)  was  okay  $5,500. 
The  third  was  $6,700.  Stays  but 
not  much  longer. 

Capitol-  (Loew)  (4,820;  $l-$2.50) 
— “Written  on  Wind”  (U)  (2d  wk). 
This  round  finishing  tomorrow 
(Thurs.)  looks  good  $30,000  or 
close/  The  first  did  $36,000. 

Criterion  (Moss)  (1,671;  $1.80- 
$3.30)  —  “Ten  Commandments” 
(Par)  (11th  wk).  Current  frame  fin¬ 
ishing  tomorrow  (Thurs.)  looks  to 
hit  terrifice  $53,400.  The  10th  was 
$52,800. 

Fine  Arts  (Davis)  (468;  90-$1.80) 
—“Pantaloons”  (UMPO)  (5th  wk). 
Fourth  week  ended  Monday  (21) 
was  oke  $8,000.  Third  was  $10,500. 
Holds  with  “Richard-Third”  (Lop- 
ert)  due  in  Jan.  28  on  continuous- 
run. 

55th  St.  Playhouse  (E-F)  (300; 
$1.25-$1.50)— “Oedipus  Rex”  (Les¬ 
ser)  (3d  wk).  Second  week  ended 
Sunday  (20)  was  'big  $7,500.  First 
was  $9,000. 

Globe  (Brandt)  (1,500;  70-$1.50) 
— ‘“Blonde  Sinner”  (AA).  Opens 
today  (Wed.).  Last  week,  “Zarak” 
(Col)  (4th  wk),  vdipped  to  fair  $7,- 
000,  being  helped  by  preview  of 
“Sinner”  yesterday  Tues.).  Third 
was  $8,400. 

Guild  (Guild)  (450;  $1-$1.75)— 
“Albert  Schweitzer”  (Indie). 
Opened  with  special  preem  Sunday 
(20),  with  regular  run  getting  un¬ 
der,-;  way  Monday  (21).  In  ahead, 
“Magnificent  Seven”  (Col)  (9th  wk- 
6  days),  fair  .$4,500  after  $5,000  in 
eighth  full  week. 

Mayfair  (Brandt)  (1,736;  79- 

$1.80) — “King  and  4  Queens”  (UA) 
(5th  wk).  Present  round  ending  to¬ 
morrow  (Thurs.)  looks  to  dip  to 
mild  $10,000  or  close.  Last  week, 
$12,000. 

Normandie  (Trans-Lux)  (592;  95- 


$1,80) — “La  Sorciere”  (Ellis)  (4th 
wk).  Current  week  ending  today 
(Wed.)  likely  will  hit  fair  $4,500. 
Third  was  $6,000. 

Palace  (RKO)  (1,700;  50-$1.60)— 
“4  Girls  in  Town”  (U)  and  eight 
acts  of  vaudeville.  Week  ended 
yesterday  (Tues.)  Was  good  $17,500, 
Last  week,  “Crime  of  Passion” 
(UA)  plus  vaude,  $17,000.  Advance 
seat  sale  for  Jerry  Lewis  and  all- 
vaude  show,  opening  Feb.  7,  now 
has  topped  $95,000,  with  demand 
for  ducats  perking  right  after 
Lewis’  appearance  on  television. 

Paramount  (ABC-Par)  (3,665;  $1- 
$2) — “Nightfall”  (Col)  with  stage- 
show  headed  by  Nat  “King”  Cole, 
Ella  Fitzgerald,  Count  Basie  band, 
with  Allen  &  DeWood,  Mambo 
Aces.  Opens  today  (Wed.).  In 
ahead,  “Wrong  Man”  (WB)  (5th 
wk-4  days),  was  sluggish  $15,000. 
Fourth  week  was  $23,000. 

Paris  (Pathe  Cinema)  (568;  90- 
$1.80) — “We  Are  All  Murderers” 
(King)  (3d  wk).  First  holdover 
round  ended  Monday  (22)  hit  fair 
$7,900.  First  was  $9,400. 

Radio  City  Music  Hall  (Rocke¬ 
fellers)  (6,200;  95-$2.85)— “Barretts 
of  Wimpole  Street”  (M-G)  with 
stageshow.  First  session  ending 
today  (Wed.)  looks  like  light  $95,- 
000  or  close,  lowest  here  since 
1943.  In  ahead,  “Teahouse  of  Au¬ 
gust  Moon”  (M-G)  with  holiday 
stageshow  (7th  wk),  $101,000.  Pre¬ 
vious  opening  week  low  in  modem 
times  was  “Lassie  Come  Home” 
(M-G)  ‘  which  only  got  $111,900. 
Opening  day  of  “Barretts”  was  all- 
time  low  for  an  opening  day. 

Rivoli  (UAT)  (1,545;  $1.25-$3.50) 
— “Around  World  in  80  Days”  (UAi 
(15th  wk).  The  14th  week  ended 
last  night  (Tues.)  was  capacity  $36,- 
500,  including  Saturday  morning 
show,  for  11  performances.  The 
13th  round,  sans  Saturday  a.m. 
show,  capacity  $34,500.  Despite 
snow  last  Wednesday,  had  to  turn 
away  140  people. 

Plaza  (Brecher)  (525;  $1.50-$2)— 
“Lust  For  Life”  (M-G)  (19th  wk). 
The  18th  session  finished  Monday 
(Continued  on  page  15) 


Inaugural,  H.0.s  Hamper 
D.C.;  ‘Wrong  Man’  Okay 
23G,  ‘Wonders’  Big  20G 

Washington,  Jan.  22. 

Main  stem  houses  are  biding 
their  time  until  after  the  Inaugu¬ 
ral  excitement  holding  new  fea¬ 
tures  until  after  the  national  spec¬ 
tacular.  Sole  newcomer  is  “The 
Wrong  Man,”  good  at  two'Warner 
houses,  the  Ambassador  and  Met¬ 
ropolitan.  Generally,  cold  weather 
and  snow  are  hurting  the  b.o.  right 
down  the  line,  with  the  influx  of 
visitors  for  the  Inauguration  keep¬ 
ing  the  natives  from  the  theatres. 
“Seven  Wonders,”  thanks  to  spe¬ 
cial  group  bookings,  is  very  firm, 
but  everything  else  is  off. 

Estimates  for  This  Week 


Ambassador  (SW)  (1,490;  90- 
$1.25)— “Wrong  Man”  (WB).  Okay 
$9,000  or  a  bit  over.  Last  week, 
“Baby  Doll”  (WB)  (3d  wk),  $4,800. 

Capitol  (Loew)  (3,434;  85-$1.25) 
— “Anastasia”  (20th)  (5th-final  wk). 
Oke  $11,000,  with  Saturday  night 
preempted  by  Inaugural  Festival. 
Last  week,  fine  $16,000. 


Columbia  (Loew)  (1,174;  80- 

$1.25)— “Girl  Can’t  Help  It”  (20th) 
(4th-final  wk).  Pleasing  $5,500 
after  bright  $7,000  last  week. 


Keith’s  (RKO)  (1,859;  $1.25- 

$2.75)  —  “Ten  Commandments” 
(Par)  (10th  wk).  Sluggish  $11,000 
after  good  $14,000  last  week.  Goes 
three  more  weeks,  then  moves 
over  to  small-seater  Playhouse. 

Metropolitan  (SW)  (1,490;  90- 
$1.25)— “Wrong  Man”  (WB).  Nice 
$14,000.  Last  week,  “Baby  Doll” 
(WB)  (4th  wk),  $9,500. 

Palace  (Loew)  (2,360;  90-$1.50) — 
“Teahouse  of  August  Moon”  (M-G) 
(5th-final  wk).  Oke  $12,000  after 
$15,000  last  week. 

Plaza  (T-L)  (290;  90-$1.35W 

“Lady  Chatterly’s  Lover”  (Indie) 
(10th  wk).  Slight  $2,200  after  $3,- 
000  last  -week.  Stays. 

Trans-Lux  (T-L)  (600;  80-$1.25) 
—“Zarak”  (Col)  (4th-final  wk). 
Weak  $3,500  after  $4,000  last  week. 

Uptown  (SW)  (1,100;  $1.20-$2.40) 
—“Oklahoma”  (Magna)  (13th  wk). 
Fine  $10,500.  Last  week,  $9,500. 

Warner  (SW)  (1,300;  $1.20-$2.40) 
—“Seven  Wonders”  (Cinerama) 
(4th  wk).  Soldout  special  bookings 
to  counteract  effects  of  weather  to 
tune  of  snappy  $20,000  after  $22,- 
000  last  week.  Stays. 
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Producers  Like  NewArg.  Film  Law 
But  Exhibs,  Distribs  Find  Haws 


Buenos  Aires,  Jan,  15.  -f 
Two  weeks  after  publication  of 
the  new  film  law,  it  is  possible  to 
judge  that  the  general  local  reac¬ 
tion  is  on  the  favorable  side,  espe¬ 
cially  on  the  part  of  the  local  pro¬ 
ducers  and  screen  workers.  They 
sent  the  government  many  congrat¬ 
ulatory  messages.  Exhibitors  and 
distributors  are  less  enthusiastic  be¬ 
cause  the  government  had  given 
them  reason  to  hope  for  a  return  to 
a  complete  system' of  private  enter¬ 
prise.  However,  the  habit  of  think¬ 
ing  in  terms  of  state  controls  clings, 
and  the  change  may  have  to  come 
very  gradually. 

Expressing  his  group’s  gratifica¬ 
tion,  Enrique  Villareal,  head  of  the 
Argentine  Producers  Assn.,  care¬ 
fully  avoided  reference  to  what 
must  have  been  uppermost  in  his 
mind,  namely  the  princely  subsidy 
that  group  will  receive  from  the 
10%  boxoffice  tax.  This  is  conserva¬ 
tively  estimated  to  yield  up  to  200 
million  pesos  (based  on  last  year's 
total  gross)  or  over  $4,000,000.  In¬ 
stead,  Villareal  stressed  the  guar¬ 
antee  of  freedom  of  expression  in 
film-making  as  the  law’s,  chief  vir¬ 
tue.  He  objected  mildly  to  the 
vagueness  of  protectionist  clauses 
because  feeling  the  obligatory  ex¬ 
hibition  of  a  native  picture  only 
every  three  months  in  central  first- 
runs  to  be  insufficient. 

Augusto  Vatteone,  for  the  Direc¬ 
tors  Association,  also  regretted  the 
mild  form  of  obligatory  exhibition 
of  native  product.  When  the  law 
was  issued  all  local  studios  were 
shuttered  and  only,,  one  picture 
was  rolling.  In  fact  the  industry  on 
Jan.  6  was  at  its  lowest  ebb  in  his¬ 
tory.  The  only  employment  for  pix 
actors  and  technicians  is  found  in 
the  advertising  shorts  produced  by 
Kurt  Lowe  (former  Emelco  presi¬ 
dent  who  was  exiled  by  Peron) 
Exhibs,  Distribs  Not  Enthused 
Exhibs  and  foreign  distribs  are 
naturally  far  less  enthusiastic  for 
;he  new  law.  Exhib  feeling  is  that 
It  could  have  been  worse,  but  the 
t^ery  vagueness  of  some  articles 
s  productive  of  uneasiness.  They 
‘eel  this  vagueness  could  lead  to 
}he  same  sort  of  abuses  committed 
jnder  the  Peron  regime. 

I  Since  the  exhibs  sat  in  on  some 
10  confabs  with  the  Military  Junta 
it  drafted  the  law’s  final  text)  and 
io  had  a  chance  to  eradicate  im- 
sessions  built  up  by  hostile  pro- 
lucers,  they  regret  that  some  mis- 
akes  remain  in  the  new  law.  The 
0%  boxoffice  tax  especially  drew 
heir  attention  as  they  had  sug* 
ested  a  20-centavo  tax  would  be 
d  equate.  The  200  million  pesos 
rom  the  10%  can  become  a  source 
f  bribery  and  corruption,  exhibs 
ear.  They  wonder  what  will  be 
one  with  that  vast  amount  of  coin 
ad  who  will  handle  it. 

Exhibs  also  feel  that  too  much 
ower  is  placed  in  the  Screen  In- 
titute  hands,  which  is  in  Itself  a 
lolation  of  freedom  of  enterprise, 
[though  they  will  have  recourse 
>  Courts  of  Law  to  appeal  against 
istitute  decisions.  For  instance, 
ley  stress  the  power  the  Institute 
njoys  to  limit  to  10  the  number 
E  suburban  theatres  which  may 
iay  a  given  picture  at  the  same 
me.  They  ask  why  there  should 
*  this  interference  in  their  busi¬ 
es. 

Exhibs  view  with  a  jaundiced 
e  the  law's  generosity  towards 
oduction  interests  but  no  provi- 
m  is  made  to  help  them  build 
tw  theatres. 

Foreign  film  distributors  agree 
at  the  new  law  is  an  improve- 
ent  over  the  old  one,  but  deem 
e  10%  boxoffice  tax  exorbitant, 
lich  they  deem  sufficient  to  pro- 
ice  150  pictures  here  a  year, 
nerican  distrib  chiefs  feel  a  curl- 
s  mixture  of  relief  and  disap- 
intment.  If  there’s  nothing  in 
?  law  that  discriminates  against 
feign  material,  the  distribs  still 
d  hoped  for  no  law  or  at  least 
me  regulation  of  credits  to  the 
tive  industry, 

Rank  Distribs  Irked  By  Scales 
American  distributors  have  cause 
feel  aggrieved  on  the  admission 
ice  problem.  They  resumed  re- 
se  of  widescreen  pix  back  in 
ptember,  based  on.  Commerce 
ulster  Rodolfo  Martinez’  promise 
review  his  price  cuts.  Most  other 
ce  ceilings  have  been  removed, 
t  nothing  is  done  about  films. 


Diana  Dors  Wins  $294 
Damages  for  Slander 

London,  Jan.  22. 

Actress  Diana  Dors  was  awarded 
$294  damages  for  slander  against 
bandleaders  Eric  Winstone  by  the 
High  Court,  but  she  was  ordered  to 
pay  $14  to  Winstonfe  for  breach 
of  contract.  The  action  came  about 
when  Miss  Dors  failed  to  turn  up 
at  a  midnight  matinee  in  Clacton, 
a  seaside  resort.  She  claimed  she 
was  too  ill. 

The  show  was  put  on  in  aid  of 
a  Royal  Air  Force  charity.  When 
the  judge,  who  awarded  the  $294, 
was  told  that  Miss  Dors  would  do¬ 
nate  her  damages  to  that  fund,  he 
said:  '“If  that  is  so,  I  wish  I  had 
made  it  more.” 


Fielding  Seeks  Greco 

London,  Jan.  22. 

Impresario  Harold  Fielding  will 
visit  the  U.  S.  in  the  spring  to  ne¬ 
gotiate  a  return  trip  to  Europe  of 
the  Jose  Greco  Spanish  dance  com¬ 
pany.  If  all  goes  well,  Greco  will 
do  a  London  season,  and  also  tour 
the  Continent.  The  Greco  company 
recently  completed  a  season  at  the 
Royal  Festival  Hall. 

Fielding  is  also  exclusively  han¬ 
dling  the  21-day  Count  Basie  tour 
of  Britain,  starting  April  3.  The 
Basie  band  will  be  here  on  an  An- 
glo-U.  S.  exchange  band  setup. 


Davis  Bids  Unions 
Use  Efficiency 

London,  Jan.  22. 

An  appeal  to  the  three  studio 
unions  to  co-operate  in  measures 
designed  to  bring  increased  effi¬ 
ciency  and  security  to  the  industry 
was  made  by  John  Davis,  president 
of  the  British  Film  Producers 
Assn.,  vat  a  special  meeting  last 
week.  Session  is  to  be  followed 
by  a  further  round-table  next  Mon¬ 
day  (28). 

Initial  confab  took  place  on  the 
initiative  of  the  BFPA,  which  in¬ 
vited  senior  reps  of  the  three 
unions  to  exchange  views  on  steps 
to  be  taken  to  insure  future  pres¬ 
ervation  of  the.  industry.  Davis 
stressed  the  fact  that  the  British 
picture  industry  was  faced  with  a 
period  of  great  difficulty  in  the 
next  few  years.  He  commented  on 
the  “catastrophic”  decline  in  at¬ 
tendance  in  the  U.  S.  and  forecast 
that,  in  Britain,  paid  admissions 
would  drop  to  around  900,000,000 
in  1960.  There  had  been  a  con¬ 
sistent  drop  from  the  1951  figure 
of  1,365,000,000.  Last  year’s  total 
probably  would  be  down  to  1,000,- 
000,000.  Television  is  expanding. 
Present  total  of  6,500,000  tv  receiv¬ 
ers  in  use  would  rise  to  12,000,000 
in  the  years  ahead,  which  stressed 
that  the  pic  industry  had  not  yet 
met  the  full  effect  of  the  medium. 

In  addition 'to  the  home  market’s 
shrinkage,  British  producers  had 
to  contend  with  the  spread  of  tv 
in  overseas  territories.  These 
facts,  did  not  mean  there  was  no 
future  in  cinema  entertainment, 
but  did  present  serious  production 
problems.  In  urging  co-operation 
of  .union  leaders,  Davis  made  it 
clear  he  was  not  asking  them  to 
surrender  anything  they  had  se¬ 
cured  for  their  members  via  their 
industrial  pacts  with  the  BFPA. 

PREDICT  AUSSIE  THE 
UPBEAT  THIS  YEAR 

Sydney,  Jan.  15. 
Television  operators  Down  Un¬ 
der,  .both  commercial  and  govern¬ 
mental,  forecast  that  by  the,  end 
of  the  year  there  will  be  350,000 
Aussie  viewers.  This  is  not  the 
actual  number  of  sets  figured,  but 
the  number  lookseeing  tele — main¬ 
ly.  family  groups,  hotel  patrons 
and  such. 

Tv  Down  Under  so  far  hasn’t 
zoomed  to  a  big  success  with  the 
public.  The  high  cost  of  sets  and 
license  fees  so  far  has  held  back 
expansion. 

Forecast  20  Yank  Pix 
For  Production  in  Mex 

Mexico  City,  Jan.  15. 

Low  volume  of  film  production 
in  Mexico  by  local  producers  this 
year,  figured  at  less  than  80,  may 
be  substantially  counterbalanced 
by  larger-thamever  pix  making 
down  here  by  Hollywood  pro¬ 
ducers,  according  to  Congressman 
Jorge  Ferretis,  chairman  of  the 
National  Cinematographic  Board, 
He  figures  that  Americans  will  pro¬ 
duce  at  least  20  pix  in  Mexico  dur¬ 
ing  1957,  at  a  cost  of  $2,000,000  or 
more. 

The  Americans  are  expected  to 
start  their  1957  in  Mexico  program 
the  middle  of  next  month,  pic  la¬ 
bor  sources  say. 


Protection  For 
Home  Producers 


Move  by  Top  indie  Film  Producers 
In  Brit  to  Form  Own  Trade  Setup 
Seen  Caused  by  Division  in  BFPA 


Belgrade,  Jan.  15. 
Film  producers  in  Yugoslavia  are 
worried  over  the  continued  finan¬ 
cial  failures  of  the  feature  pix  pro¬ 
duced  here.  Until  now,  only  such 
pix  produced  in  cooperation  with 
the  foreign  producers  have  had  any 
financial  success,  mainly  abroad 
and  not  in  this  country.  Regula¬ 
tions  Which  will  outline  in  more 
detail  the  mat.ter  of  protection  for 
domestic  film  now  are  being  con¬ 
sidered  by  the  Ministry  of  Educa¬ 
tion.  It  is  not  known  so  far  how 
these  regulations  in  the  Law  on 
Films  on  ‘  this  question  will  be 
worked  out.  However,  the  Yugo¬ 
slav  film  workers  point  to  certain 
problems  confronting  domestic 
films,  mainly  how  to  align  produc¬ 
tion  costs  to  actual  revenue  ob 
tained  from  these  films  in  this 
country. 

The  big  difficulty  of  domestic 
producers  is  getting  dates  for  their 
films  with  the  circuits.  Seven  dis¬ 
tributors  in  Yugoslavia  compete  in 
the  purchase  of  foreign  films  and 
they  sell  this  product  so  that  do¬ 
mestic  producers  get  only  those 
months  when  film  houses  are  not 
so  well  patronized.  Hence,  the 
need,  as  viewed  by  local  producers, 
for  getting  choicer  playdates.  The 
showing  of  Yugoslav  films  in  some 
cinemas  is  comparatively  brief, 
but  exhibs  say  this  is  because  the 
product  fails  to  hold  up  at  the 
boxoffice,  ^  : 

Stress  Need  for  Cultural  Pix 
However,  the  need  has  been 
stressed  that  distribution  chiefs 
should  consider  the  need  for  show¬ 
ing  special  cultural  and  educa¬ 
tional  product.  The  Film  Law 
treats  these  enterprises  as  com¬ 
mercial,  but  with  a  specific  cul¬ 
tural-educational  character. 

The  basic  question  now  is  how 
f£r  the  money  spent  for  produc¬ 
tion  can  be  recouped  in  the  home 
market  since  the  Yugoslav  film 
production  setup  is  young  and  has 
a  limited  field  for  exportation. 

The  number  of  cinemas  have  been 
trebled  compared  to  the  situation 
before  the  war  (1,390  in  1955  as 
against  413  in  1939)  and  the  attend¬ 
ance  is  almost  five  times  as  great, 
96.632,000  in  1955  as  against  20,- 
000,000  back  in  1939.  However, 
for  meeting  production  costs,  it 
would  be  necessary  to  show  the  do¬ 
mestic  feature  films  In  houses  hav¬ 
ing  a  total  of  1,500,000  seats  in¬ 
stead  of  480,000  as  at  present.  Pos¬ 
sibilities  for  an  increased  audience 
apparently  will  depend  on  exist¬ 
ing  theatres  being  modernized  or 
via  opening  of  new  ones.  Exist¬ 
ence  of  a  factory  for  cinema  equip¬ 
ments  in-  Kranj  (Slovenia)  will  fa¬ 
cilitate  the  solution  of  this  ques¬ 
tion  since  no  foreign  exchange  will 
be  necessary  for  purchase  of 
cinema  equipment. 

Swedish  Film  Month 

Being  Held  in  Berlin 

Berlin,  Jan.  15. 

The  Swedish  film,  considerably 
neglected  as  compared  with  other 
foreign  pix  by  German  distribs  in 
past  years,  substantially  Is  being 
taken  care  of  here  these  days.  The 
Film  Studio  of  West  Berlin’s  Free 
University,  one  of  this  country’s 
most  active  art  film  club  organiza¬ 
tions,  currently  is  holding  here  a 
month  of  the  Swedish  film. 

In  conjunction  with  the  Swedish 
Film  Academy,  some  eight  arty 
type  pix  are  being  shown.  Only 
“Rya-Rya”  has  had  regular  com¬ 
mercial  showings  in  this  country. 
Dr.  Rune  Waldekranz,  leading 
Swedish  film  historian  and  pic 
producer,  likely  will  come  to  Ber¬ 
lin  late  this  month  and  will  hold 
lectures  on  Swedish  film  making. 


Vet.  Arg.  Nitery  Owner’s 
Jail  Term  Confirmed 

Buenos  Aires,  Jan.  15. 

Penal  Judge  Steven  Garcia  Su- 
sini  recently  confirmed  a  verdict 
of  imprisonment  against  Andres 
Trillas,  for  nearly  40  years  opera¬ 
tor  of  the  Ta-Ba-Ris  cabaret  on 
Calle  Corrientes,  and  of  several 
other  niteries.  He  placed  a  lien  of 
around  $140,000  on  his  property. 

Trillas,  who  is  not  an  Argentine 
citizen,  had  previously  requested 
permission  to  leave  the  country. 
He  had  been  under  prosecution 
since  the  Revolution,  on  charges 
of  fraudulent  procedures  allegedly 
committed  in  partnership  with 
Peron’s  late  brother-in-law,  Juan 
Duarte,  whereby  they  might  gain 
majority  control  of  the  Alvear 
Palace  Hotel  stock,  without  actu¬ 
ally  paying  for  it.  He  was  also 
charged  with  attempted  bi'ibery  of 
taxation  officials. 


Scot  Exhib  Raps 
Brit.  Films  Bill 


Edinburgh,  Jan.  22. 

The  new  British  Cinematograph 
Films  Bill  was  attacked  here  by 
local  exhibitor  J.  K.  S.  Poole  as 
‘‘the  first  stage  of  nationalization.” 
He  told  Edinburgh  exhibitors  that 
he  didn’t  see  how  the  government, 
could  call  on  the  confidence  of  an 
industry  when  it  is  “taking  the 
side  of  one  industry  against  the 
other.” 

J.  Arthur  Rank  and  others  had 
got  all  they  wanted,  he  said,  and 
the  exhibitor’s  ease  had  been 
pushed  to  one  side. 

George  Gilchrist,  another  Scot 
exhib,  said  it  might  pay  exhibs  to 
produce  each  year  one  film  “to 
find  out  what  goes  on  in  that  jun¬ 
gle,  the  studio.”  They  had  long 
argued,  he  said,  whether  or  not  the 
producers  needed  the  coin. 

He  added  that  exhibs  could  be 
fined  or  even  sent  to  prison  for 
failing  to  keep  records  and  produce 
them  for  the  Customs  officers. 

’But  for  producers,  who  are  go¬ 
ing  to  get  anything  from  $6,000,000 
to  $15,000,000  in  the  next  few 
years,  there  is  no  penalty  for  fail¬ 
ing  to  produce  correct  records,” 
he  said. 

The  case  of  the  exhibs  is  to  be 
considered  at  next  meeting  of  the 
British  Chambers  of  Commerce 
and  Manufacturers. 


ITALIAN  LEGIT  33% 
BHOWPEAK  LEVEL 

Rome,  Jan.  15. 

Legit  activity  at  the  beginning 
of  the  year  is  about  >33%  below  its 
usual  midseason  peak.  Rome  had 
12  theatres  in  operation,  two  of 
them  with  musicals.  Milan,  gen¬ 
erally  regarded  as  a  better  city  for 
show  biz  than  the  capital,  had  only 
nine  houses  going  and  two  of 
these  were  deyoted  to  musicals. 
In  addition* '  six  theatres  here  are 
playing  vaude-film  combos. 

The  local  lineup  included  trans¬ 
lations  of  the  American  hit, 
“Anastasia”  and  Noel  Coward’s 
“Weekend,”  In  Milan,  the  billing 
was  for  “Tender  Trap”  and  “Anni¬ 
versary  Waltz,”  in  translations.  In 
addition,  .  plays  on  tour  include 
translations  of  “A  Hatful  of  Rain” 
and  “The  Rainmaker.” 


Crix  Name  Jap  as  Top 
'56  Director  in  Mexico 

Mexico  City,  Jan.  15. 

Sekj  Sano,  Japanese  stage  direc¬ 
tor,  was  Mexico’s  best  in  the  legit 
field  of  1956,  according  to  the  stage 
crix  here.  Other  choices  of  the 
reviewers  were: 

Playwright,  Luis  G.  Basurto  for 
his  “Ash  Wednesday”;  actor,  En¬ 
rique  Rambal;  actress,  Ofelia  Guil- 
main;  scenery,  David  Anton,  and 
“revelations  of  the  year,”  Guiller¬ 
mo  Orea  and  Judy  Ponte,  for  their 
support  playing. 


By  HAROLD  MYERS 

London,  Jan.  22. 
Decision  of  a  group  of  leading 
independent  film  makers  to  form 
its  own  trade  organization  is  re¬ 
garded  here  as  the  inevitable  se¬ 
quel  to  the  growing  divisipn  of 
opinion  within  the  ranks  of  the 
British  Film  Producers  Assn.,  par¬ 
ticularly  during  the  policy-making 
period  on  the  government’s  new 
legislation. 

The  neworganization,  which  will 
be  known  as  the  Federation  of 
British  Film  Makers,  is  now  ready¬ 
ing  its  constitution  and  should  be 
active  within  the  next  month  or 
so.  The  appointment  of  Lord  Arch¬ 
ibald  as  the  Federation’s  first  paid 
prexy  brings  back  to  an  active  role 
in  the  industry  the  former  Rank 
production  executive,  who  was  at 
one  time  also  a  leading  distributor 
as  head  of  United  Artists  in 
Britain. 

The  first  serious  signs  of  a  split 
within  the  ranks  of  the  BFPA  came 
before  last  Easter  when  the  execu¬ 
tive  council,  was  framing  its  reply 
to  a  Board  of  Trade  questionnaire 
on  the  current  legislation.  A  num¬ 
ber  of  members  demanded  a  se¬ 
cret  ballot  which  led  to  the  defeat 
of  the  platform  policy.  Some  weeks 
later  Ealing  Films,  led  by  Reginald 
P.  Baker  and  Sir  Michael  Balcon, 
tendered  a  six-month  notice  to 
withdraw  from  the  association,  but 
were  subsequently  persuaded  to 
cancel  this  on  the  understanding 
that  the  BFPA  would  undertake  a 
review  of  constitutional  questions. 

Ealing  Resigns  Again 
A  few  months  later  Ealing  re¬ 
signed  for  a  second  time  and  its 
six-month  notice  to  quit  will  take 
effect  within  the  next  few  weeks. 
Gn  the  second  occasion  no  attempt 
was  made  to  persuade  Ealing  to 
change  its  mind. 

In  most  respects,  the  split  stems 
from  BFPA  piolicy  in  regard  to  pix 
made  in  Britain  by  American  com¬ 
panies.  Association 1  leaders  have 
frequently  advanced  the  view  that 
such  films  should  only  have  sec¬ 
ond-class  status  and  not  be  eligible 
for  participation  in  the  Eady  share- 
out.  At  the  same  time,  the  BFPA 
has  confined  its  membership  strict¬ 
ly  to  “British”  producers  and  has 
excluded  from  membership  such 
companies  as  Warwick  Film  Pro¬ 
ductions,  as  well  as  the  British  sub¬ 
sidiaries  of  American  majors. 

The  BFPA  split,  however,  has 
deeper  roots.  It  was  first  expressed 
by  the  late  Sir  Alexander  Korda, 
who  some  years  back  withdrew  his 
group  of  companies  from  member¬ 
ship.  At  thqt  time  he  referred  to 
the  difficulties  experenced  by  in¬ 
dependent  producers,  who  had  to 
argue  major  policy  questions  with 
their  customers.  He  was,  of  course, 
referring  to  the  membership  of 
reps  of  the  Rank  and  Associated 
British  groups;  which  control  the 
three  major  theatre  circuits  in  tho 
country. 

To  Keep  Out  Theatre  Interests 
The  new  association  apparently 
will  not  allow  producers  with  the¬ 
atre-owning  interests  into  member¬ 
ship,  but  on  the  other  hand  it  is 
opening  its  doors  to  the  other  pro¬ 
duction  companies  which  were  de¬ 
nied  BFPA  membership.  Among 
the  founder  members  are  Warwick 
Film  Productions,  which  Will  be 
represented  by  Irving  Allen  and 
Albert  R.  Broccoli.  Or*?r  founder 
members  are  Baker  and  Balson  of 
Ealing  Films,  Roy  and  John  Boult¬ 
ing,  Ivan  Fox  well,  Frank  Launder 
and  Sidney  Gilliat. 

Only  two  or  three  months  ago 
Warwick  became  involved  in  a  pub¬ 
lic  controversy  with  Sir  Henry  L. 
French,  the  BFPA  topper,  over  the 
issue  of  export  licenses.  It  com¬ 
plained  that,  by  being  denied  mem¬ 
bership,  the  company  was  unable 
to  sit  in  on  any  of  the  negotiations 
for  the  allocation  of  export  visas 
to  the  restricted  markets. 

‘  The  new  organization  will  be 
able  to  speak  for  a  group  of  pro¬ 
ducers  to  Government  depart¬ 
ments,  particularly  to  the  BOT,  in 
relation  to  the  legislation  now  be¬ 
fore  Parliament.  Presumably,  it 
also  will  be  given  a  say  in  the  allo¬ 
cation  of  export  licenses  and  will 
he  consulted  on  matters  affecting 
the  production  side  of  the  indus¬ 
try. 
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Amusement  Stock  Quotations 

For  Week  Ending  Tuesday  (22) 

*  IV.  y.  Stock  Exchange 


1956-57 
High  Low 

Weekly  Vol.Weekly  Weekly 

Tues. 

Net 

Change 

32% 

21% 

In  100s 
Am  Br-ParTh  112 

High 

23% 

Low 

22% 

Close 

23 

for  week 

+  % 

34% 

22% 

CPS  “A”  . . 

93 

32% 

-  '2934-  - 

‘  30 

• — 2% 

34  Vi 

22% 

CBS  “B”  . . . . 

54 

31% 

29%  " 

30% 

— 1%  ~ 

263-4 

17% 

Col  Vis;  ... 

19 

18% 

18 

18% 

—  % 

1636 

127/s 

Decca  . 

171 

15  % 

15 

15% 

4-  % 

10094 

753/d 

Eastman  Kdk  191 

88% 

84% 

86% 

— 194 

4Vs 

2% 

EMI  . 

162 

3% 

3% 

3% 

—  % 

12 

67/8 

Lisff  Ind  . ... 
Loew’s  /  . . 

95 

834 

8% 

83/s 

—  % 

25% 

18% 

"399 

2134  ~ 

‘20 

20 

—1 

9% 

7 

Nat.  Thea. . . 

320 

9 

8% 

83/s 

+  % 

3614 

27% 

Paramount  . 

35 

29%'  • 

28% 

■29%  • 

•{-  % 

36V2 

16 

Philco  . 

159 

17% 

16% 

-1694 

—  % 

50% 

31% 

RCA  . 

545 

33% 

3194 

32% 

—  94 

87/8 

5 

Republic  . . . 

140 

7% 

6% 

7% 

+  % 

15% 

11% 

Rep.,  pfd.  . 

6 

12% 

121/z 

1294 

+  % 

1734 

13% 

Stanley  War. 

124 

17% 

16% 

1694 

—  % 

29% 

22% 

Storer  ..... 
20th-Fox 

72 

26% 

25% 

26% 

+  % 

29% 

21% 

155 

253/s 

24% 

2494 

+  % 

2994 

23% 

Univ.  Pix  . . 

11 

25% 

24% 

25% 

+  34 

82% 

70 

Univ.,  pfd.  . 

*80 

70% 

70  ' 

70 

—1 

29% 

18% 

Warner  Bros 

94 

28% 

27% 

27% 

—  94 

141% 

95% 

Zenith  . .  . 

46 

98% 

95% 

96% 

+  94 

American  Stock  Exchange 


6% 

3% 

Allied  Artists 

45 

394 

3% 

334 

— r- 

13% 

9% 

Ail’d  Art.,  pfd 

1 

994  - 

934 

93/4 

% 

46% 

19% 

A'sSo.  Artists 

88 

39% 

3634 

39 

•4--23/S 

2% 

1 

C  &  C  Super  100 

1% 

1 

1 

— 

% 

10 

43/8 

Pn  Mont  . . . 

238 

5%  • 

5% 

594 

-f- 

7/8 

4% 

236 

Guild  Films. 

365 

394 

3% 

3% 

+ 

3/8 

9% 

3 

Nat’l  Telefilm 

49 

836- 

8 

8% 

% 

594 

294 

Skflatron 

13 

3%  , 

3% 

336 

■. — 

13% 

694 

Technicolor  , 

50 

8% 

8 

8% 

4  1 

— 

% 

4% 

3 

Trans-Lux  ... 

4 

4 

4 

— 

tyverithe-Caunier  Securities 


Bid 


Ask 


Ampex  . . 

35% 

3/4 

Chesapeake  Industries  ...... 

234 

+ .% 

Cinerama  Inc.  . 

1% 

Cinerama  Prod.  ........ 

334 

—  % 

DuMont  Broadcasting . . 

8% 

+  % 

Magna  Theatres  . . 

3%  . 

— 

Official  Films  .  * . 

23/8 

—  % 

Polaroid  . 

100% 

.  —  7/8 

U.  A.  Theatres  .* . . . 

69a 

Walt  Disney  . . . 

22% 

—  % 

*  Actual  Volume. 

( Quotations  furnished  by  Dreyfus  &  Co.) 

‘Obscene  Words’  Writer  Gees  Free 


Odd  LegaLCase  of  Ex-Serviceman  WK®  Confessed 
S crawlings  in  Theatre’s  Men’s  Room.  * 


~  Albany,  Jan.  22. 

The  Court  of  Appeals  unani¬ 
mously  reversed,  recently,  the  con¬ 
viction  of  Milton  William  Koffroth, 
an  ex-serviceman  who  had  been 
sentenced  to  the  Monroe  County 
jail  for  a  year  on  the  charge  that 
he  crayoned  “obscene  words  and 
drawings*’  on  the  walls  of  the 
men’s  room  in  the  Mancuso  Thea¬ 
tre  at  Batavia. 

The  nine  judges  of  the  State’s 
highest  tribunal,  granted  without 
an  opinion,  the  motion  of  Koff-. 
roth’s  attorney,  Peter  J.  Connelly 
Jr.,  Rochester,  for  a  dismissal  of 
the  case,  on  the  ground  that  the 
“information”  did  not  specify  the 
words  marked  on  the  wall  in  the 
charge  against  defendant  for  “out¬ 
raging  public  decency.” 

Koffroth  had  been  in  jail  from 
Feb.  18,  1956,  the  day  he  -pleaded 
guilty  to  the  offense  allegedly  com-' 
mitted  at  6:30  the  previous  night, 
to  July  18.  Then  Court  of  Appeals 
Associate  Judge  Marvin  R.  Dye.,  of 
Rochester,  granted  a  certificate  of 
“reasonable  doubt”  and  certified 
there  was  a  point  of  law  involved 
which  the  high  court  should  con-, 
sider.  Defendant  was  released  on  ’ 
$500  bail.  His  conviction  .had  been 
upheld  by  the  Monroe  County  ‘ 
Court. 

In  a  brief,  Connelly  asserted  that 
while  the  practice  of  writing  ob¬ 
scene  remarks  in  men’s  lavatories 
is  “undoubtedly  very  offensive  to 
many  people,”  it  could  not  be  said 
this  “outraged  public  decency. 

“To  the  male  population,”  he 
continued,  this  is  “a  familiar 
sight,”  to  which  they  are  often  “ex¬ 
posed.-” 

The  information  was  “fatally  de¬ 
fective”  and  the  sentence  was  “ex¬ 
cessive,”  Connelly  argued. 

A  report  from  a"  psychiatrist  was ; 
cited  to  the  effect  Koffroth  was  suf¬ 
fering  from  an  emotional  disorder/ 
Connelly  argued  he  needed  ‘“treat¬ 
ment,  .not  punishment.”  Koffroth 
had  never  been  convicted  -of  a' 
crime  t>r  offense,  or  been  in  serious 
trouble,  the  lawyer  stated. 

The  Batavia  city  court  judge  be¬ 
fore  whom  Koffroth  had  been  ar¬ 
raigned  filed  an  affidavit  to  the  ef¬ 


fect  defendant  gave  a  statement  in 
which  he  admitted  placing  “said 
words  and  pictures”  on  the  lava¬ 
tory  wall,  and  that  the  same  were 
of  “such  an  obscene  and  filthy  na¬ 
ture”  they  were  not  incorporated  in 
the  “information.” 


San  Antonio  Is 
Censor-Minded 

San  Antonio,  Jan.  22.  • 
Warners  “Baby  Doll,”  continued 
at  the’ Majestic  Theatre,  despite, 
last  minute  efforts  to  get  the  city 
council  •  to  ban  it.  The  couneil 
Thursday  (17)  unanimously  passed 
a  motion  to  request  the  city  man¬ 
ager  to  make  a  study  and  set  up  a 
board  of  censors  with  authority  to , 
delete  scenes  or  ban  a  picture  in 
the  future.  Councilmen,  however, 
did  not  ban  or  publicly  condemn 
“Baby  Doll.” 

Jesse  B.  Poston,  representing  a 
Notre  Dame  U.  almuni  /group,  the 
Crusade  of  Decency,  and  religious 
.groups,  cited  from  the  city  code 
an  ordinance  which  reads: . 

“It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any 
person  to  establish,  run  or  op¬ 
erate  nhy  indecent,  obscene  or 
.  vulgar  theatre .” 


SAYS  ALLIED  TO  ALLIED— 


How  About  Using  More  of  That 
‘Friendly  Persuasion’? 


Allied  States  Assn,  is  accusing 
Allied  Artists  of  npt  .Jiving  UP  to 
the  title  of  its  “Friendly  Per¬ 
suasion.” 

According  to  reports  from  units 
of  the  exhibitor  association,  AA 
’will  sell  the  picture  to  drive-ins  op¬ 
erating  in  the  winter  with  heaters 
only  if  the  ozoner  guarantees  to 
book  the.  picture  in  June,  July  or 
August  ..Under  the  same  terms. 
There  are  also  reports  that  AA  is 
making  35%  deals,  but  refuses  to 
make  adjustments  if  the  picture 
does  not  live  up  to  expectations. 


TRIANGLE  BUYING-BOOKING  COMBINE 
FOR  100  THEATRES  STARTS  MARCH  1 


Albany,  Jan.  22. 


The  Troy  Record  Papers  revealed 
Thursday  (17)  receipt  of  “some  60” 
letters  on  their  policy  of  refusing 
to  accept  advertising  for  Warners’ 
“Baby  Doll,”  and  reported  that 
“more  than  80%”  of  the  communi¬ 
cations  upheld  It.  Notifying  con¬ 
tributors  to  “Pulse  of  .the  People” 
that  further  letters  would  not  be 
printed,  because  there  were  “re¬ 
petitive,”  the  Collar  .City’s  only 
newspapers  stated  they  had  decided 
to  decline  advertising,  wlien  ft  first 
was  offered  and  “long  /before”  the 
controversy  over  the  picture  devel¬ 
oped. 

The  Record  Papers  ‘‘rejoiced” 
that  later  such  voices  as  those  of 
Cardinal  Spellman,.  Bishop  .Scully 
(of  the  Albany  Catholic  Diocese)- 
and  the’  Legion  of  Decency  “were 
raised  in  the  same  direction.” 

The  Record  and  Times-Record* 
had-'for  several  years  followed  a 
course  of  turning  down  copy  for 
-films  “condemned”  by.  the  Legion 
of  Decency.  This  lield  with  UA’s 
“The.  Moon  Is.  Blue”  .and  with 
RKO’s  “The  -  French  Line,”  al¬ 
though  no  publicity  Was  given  to 
it.  Troy  is  predominantly  Catholic.; 

The  Rec6rd  Papers  did  print  -pro 
and  con  letters  on  “Baby  -  Doll.” 
The  Albany  Times-Union  and  The 
Knickerbocker  News  followed  "the 
same  plan.  The  former  “boxed”  a 
statement  Tuesday  (15)  that  no 
further  communications  would  be 
carried,  because  they  would  serve 
only  to  prolong  the  dispute. 

The  Record  Papers  were  com-' 
mended  by  the  Communication 
Arts  Guild  of  the  Albany  Catholic 
Diocese  for  the  position  taken  on 
“Baby  Doll.”  So  was  Schinerowned 
WPTR,  WSNY  in  Schenectady,  and 
the  Glens  Falls  Post  Star  and  Glens 
.Falls  Times.  The  Guild  voted  at  a 
meeting,  in.  Schenectady  Thursday 
night  (17)  to  write  letters  to  these 
stations  and  papers. 

.  WQKO,.  Albany*  ,  carried  “Baby 
Doll”  plugs  for  only  a  day,  before 
canceling  put. 

’Legion’s  Detroit  Example 

Detroit,  Jan.  22-. 

Long  noted  for  their  adverse 
criticism  of  films,  Legion  of  De¬ 
cency  members  in  Detroit  are  send¬ 
ing  postal  cards  to  Dillon  .  Krepps, 
manager  of  the  United  Artists, 
praising  “Around  the  World  in  80 
Days”  now  playing  at  the  theatre. 

Printed  in  red  ink  the  cards 
carry  the  following  -wording: 
“Legion  of'Decency^Committee  of 
One — One  who  supports  in  some 
way  the  business  you  serve — Gen¬ 
tlemen:  In ‘keeping  with  the  ideals 
and .  prinpiples  of  the  Legion  '  of 
Decency,  and  because  I  firmly  be¬ 
lieve  in  the  power  of  good  enter¬ 
tainment  I  wish'  to  commend  you 
for  the  -presentation  of  (space  pro¬ 
vided  here  for  writing  in  title) — 
Here  is  why  this  program  pleased 
me  (space  provided  here  for  com¬ 
ment).” 

Krepps  said  the  comment  runs 
heavily  to  “good,  clean  fun  which 
the  whole  family  can  enjoy.” 


Albany,  Jan.  22. 

The  Evangelist,  official  weekly  of 
the  Albany  Catholic  diocese,  which 
had  front-paged- an  editorial  an¬ 
swering  “much  loose  talk  about 
censorship,  ‘pressure  groups’  and 
the  individual’s  freedom  to  judge 
what  is  good  or  bad,  right  or  wrong 
in  each  instance”  with  the  state¬ 
ment  this  largely  stemmed  from 
“repudiation  by  so  many  of  the 
Catholic  Church  as  the  supreme 
and  inerrant  custodian  of  the  re¬ 
vealed  teachings  of  Jesus  Christ” 
and  “even  on  the  part  of  some 
Catholics  of  an  abysmal  misunder- 
.  standing  .  of  the  teaching  powers ! 
vested  by  God  in  His  Church”  and 
its  bishops,  returned  with1  a  second ; 
editorial  on  “the  trerhendous*  im¬ 
pact  made  on  movie  viewers  by 
what  is  portrayed  on  the  screen.” 


FELDMAN  VICE  RAND 


20th  Shifts  Trade  Contact  to 
Metropolitan  Dailies 


Harold  Rand  has  been  named 
metropolitan  newspaper  contact 
for  20th-Fox.  He  is  succeeded  in 
his  position  of  tradepaper  contact 
by  Edward  S.  Feldman,  according 
to  Edward  E.  Sullivan,  publicity 
director. 

Rand,  trade  contact  for  20th  fof 
the  past  three  and  a  half  years, 
has  been  with  20th  since  1950. 
Feldman  recently  returned  from  a 
tour  of  duty  with  the  Air  Force. 
Ira  Tulipan  continues  as  publicity 
manager. 


Rackmil,  Aboaf 
Roflmg  to  Rio 

Universal  prexy  Milton  R.  Rack- 
mil  and  foreign  general  manager 
Americo  Aboaf  will  confer  with 
the  company’s  Latin  American 
staffers  in  two  territorial  sales 
meetings  set  for  Buenos  Aires  on 
Jan.  28  and  Rio  de  Janeiro  on  Feb. 
4.  La^in  American  supervisor  A1 
Lowe  will  «lso  be  present  at  both 
meetings.  • 

•  Argentina  manager  Enrique  Par¬ 
do  will  head  his  delegation  which 
will  include  his.  headquarters  staff, 
sub-branch  managers  .and  bookers. 
Managers  from  U’s  branches  in 
three  neighboring  countries — 
Chile,  Peru  and  Uruguay — will 
also  attend.  Delegation  for  the 
Rio  meeting  will  be  "headed  by 
'Brazil’s  manager  Rudi  Gottschalk. 

In  addition  to  the  conferences, 
a  number  of  screenings  of  product 
.to  be  released  in  1957  have  been 
scheduled. 

Sums  Up  I  Am  a  Camera’; 
Hurl  by  Atmosphere  Of 
‘Moon  Is  Blue’  Quarrel 

Although  it  proved  a  good 
grosser  where  •  it  was  given  a 
chance,  Distributors  Corp.  of 
America’s  “I  Am  a  Camera”  was 
blacklisted  by  many  exhibitors  be¬ 
cause  of  the  National  Legion  of 
Decency  influence,  according  to 
Fred  J.  Schwartz,  DCA  president. 

Exec  stated  over  the  past  week 
that  “Camera”  was  barred  because 
it  came  on  the  heels,  distribution- 
wise,  of  United  Artists’  “The  Moon 
is  Blue”  which,  like  the  DCA  en¬ 
try,  was  given  a  condemned  rating 
by  the  Legion.  Theatremen  who 
played  “Moon”  promised  that 
they’d  nj&  “Camera”  so  as  to  avoid 
any  lasting  rap  by  the  Legion,  he 
said. 

The' DCA  chief  exec  professed 
no  desire  to  handle  controversial 
pictures  per  se  but  nonetheless 
feels  that  an  audience  rating  sys¬ 
tem  should  be  adopted  such  as  that 
in  effect  in  England.  By  so  doing, 
he  argues,  impressionable  young¬ 
sters  could  be  kept  away  from 
'  product  that  is  harmless  for  adults. 


Citing  the  recent  “passout”  of 
an  electrician  operating  the  pro¬ 
jector  for  an  illustrated  lecture' in 
the  New  York  Hotel  Statler,  where 
doctors  were'  attending  a  dental 
clinic  and  were  watching  a  motion 
picture  portraying  hypnosis  as  a 
means  of  relieving  the  patient’s 
fear  of  dentistry,  as  proof  of  the 
“effectiveness  of  movies  in  influ¬ 
encing  viewers,”  the  Evangelist 
declared,  that  “Subconsciously  the 
average  viewer,  and  especially  im¬ 
pressionable,  youth,  identifies  him¬ 
self  with  the  screen  characters.” 

“Great  good  can  be  accom-; 
plished,  lofty,  ideals  can  be  Incul¬ 
cated,  or  base  instincts  aroused  by 
the  movies'”  the  editorial  contin¬ 
ued.  For  thife  reason,  “Pope  Pius 
XII  cites  the  movies  as  potentially 
the  foremost  corrupter  of  youth.” 


4  In  what  is  described  as  a  move 
to  streamline  buying  and  booking 
operations,  three  groups  of  the¬ 
atres,  mainly  in  the  northern  New 
Jersey  area,  have  combined  to 
form  a  joint  film  buying  and  book¬ 
ing  service.  New  outfit,  a  separate 
corporation  that  will  Teceive  fees 
from  participating  theatres  for 
providing  the  service,  will  be 
known  as  Triangle  Theatre  Serv¬ 
ice  and  will  have  its  headquarters 
in*  New  York. 

The  new  group,  which  begins 
official  operation  on  March  1,‘will 
represent  the  Walter  Reade  the¬ 
atres,  the  Snaper  Theatres,  and 
the  theatres  presently  buying  and 
hooking  through  the  Independent 
Theatre  Service.  In  all,  some  100 
theatres  and  drive-ins  will  be  part 
of  the  combine. 

Triangle  Theatre  Service  will  be 
operated  by  Irving  Dollinger  of 
Independent  Theatre  Service,  Wil¬ 
bur  Snaper  of  Snaper  Theatres, 
and  Jack  P.  Harris,  v.p.  in  charge 
of  film,  buying  for  the  Reade  The¬ 
atres.  As  organized,  Triangle  is  en¬ 
visioned  as  a  profit-making  com¬ 
pany,  with  its  coin  coming  from 
the  fees  paid  by  the  participating 
theatres.  Dollinger,  Snaper  and 
Harris  are  the  major  stockholders 
in  the  company.  It  is  hoped  that 
other  theatres  in  the  N.Y.  metro¬ 
politan  area  will  sign  up  for  the 
service. 

The  three  principals  as  well  as 
Walter  Reade  Jr.,  president  of  the 
Reade  Theatres,  emphatically  deny 
that  a  purpose  of  the  new  outfit 
is  “to  hold  a  club”  over  the  dis¬ 
tributors  in  obtaining  films  at  more 
reasonable  terms.  They  maintain 
that  the  combined  operation  will 
effect  an  economy  in  homeoffice 
operation  and  will  bring  about 
greater  cooperation  among  the  the¬ 
atres  involved.  They  also  feel  it 
will  bring  about  economies  for  the 
film  company  exchanges  by  elim¬ 
inating,  unnecessary  duplication  of 
work.  They  are  hopeful  that  the 
new  system  will  result  in  greater 
flexibility  in  booking  a  "limited 
number  of  prints. 

Since  most  of  theatres  involved 
are  in  the  same  geographic  loca¬ 
tion,  it  is  feR  that  the  new  system 
will  make  booking  easier  and  will 
also  facilitate  clearance  problems. 

At  a  press  conference,  the  or¬ 
ganizers  of  Triangle  desciibed  the 
move  as  a  “realistic”  development 
..aimed  at  “cutting  overhead  by  a 
common  effort.”  In  addition  to  the 
buying  and  booking  service,  the 
theatre  members  of  Triangle  will 
combine  their  advertising  and  pro¬ 
motion  efforts  “to  achieve  maxi¬ 
mum  grosses  with  minimum  ex¬ 
penses.”  The  combine  plans  to 
hold  monthly  meetings  with  its 
theatre  clients  to  discuss  film  prob¬ 
lems  and  to  swap  “money-making 
ideas”  in  advertising  and  public¬ 
ity. 

For  the  future,  Triangle  hopes 
to  extend  its  service  further  where¬ 
by  the  buying  of  theatre  supplies, 
fuel,  insurance,  etc.  will  be  done 
on  a  mass  basis  so  as  to  effect  addi¬ 
tional  savings  for  the  participating 
theatres. 


Libertarians  Upset 
By  WGN  Banning  Of 
‘Martin  Luther’  Film 

Minneapolis,  Jan.  22. 

Patrick  Murphy  Malm,  executive 
director  of  American  Civil  Liber¬ 
ties  Union,  stated  in  Minneapolis 
that  ACLU  will  join  in  protest  to 
Federal  Communications  Commis¬ 
sion  against  WGlfr,  Chicago,  for 
banning  telecast  of  religious  film 
“Martin  Luther.” 

WGN  canceled  showing  of 
"Luther”  set  for  Dec.  21.  Film  had 
its  world  premiere  here  to  healthy 
boxoffice  for  several  weeks  in  legit 
Lyceum,  operators  of  which  at  the 
time  rented  the  theatre  out,  fear¬ 
ing  a  percentage  deal. 

Malin  said  “principle  of  divers¬ 
ity”  in  tv  programming  is  violated 
if  there  is  “arbitrary,  discrimina¬ 
tory  •'exclusion  of  any  one  pQint  of 
view..” 

ACLU  stand  in  joining  religious 
organizations  in  protest,  he  said, 
will  -not  mean  organization  takes 
a  position  in  regard  to  picture. 
“All  we  say  is  channels  must  be 
kept  open,”  said  ,  he. 


Catholic  Concepts  on  Evil  Detailed 


Editorials  Point  Up  Church  as  Holding  ‘Teaching 
Powers  Vested  by  God  in  His  Church’ 
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HOT  IN  FEBRUARY! 
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(And  it's  Forward  MARCH  all  year  long I) 


M-G-M  pr***nt*  In  CINEMASCOPE 
and  METROCOLOR 

JENNIFER  JONES 
JOHN  GIELGUD 

BILL  VIRGINIA ' 
TRAVERS  McKENNA 

"THE  BARRETTS  OF 
WlMPOLE  STREET” 

•cron  Flay  by  JOHN  DIGHTON 

fnm  III*  P|*y  by  RUDOLF  BESIER 

Dlrtcttd.by  SIDNEY  FRANKLIN 
Produced  by  SAM  ZlMBALIST 


THE  FANS  LOVE  A  LOVE  STORY!  IT'S  THE  "PICTURE  OF  THE  MONTH”! 

Yes,  just  selected  "Picture  of  the  Month"  by  Seventeen  Magazine  for  its  millions  of  teen-age 
readers.  Everybody  (especially  the  young  folks)  loves  a  love  story  1  Jennifer  Jones  superb!  Trade 
press  hails  it  "sock  popular  attraction."  A  magnificent  CinemaScope  -  Metrocolor  production  of 
the  world-famed  love  story. 


M-G-M  pr*t*nls  In  METROCOLOR 


JOHN  WAYNE 
DAN  DAILEY 
MAUREEN  O  HARA 

"THE  WINGS 
OF  EAGLES” 


Co-Starring  WARD  BOND 

ScrMn  Play  by 

FRANK  FENTON  and  WILLIAM  WISTER  HAINES 
Bat*d  on  Hi*  Lit*  and  Writing*  of 
COMMANDER  FRANK  W.  “SPIO”  WEAD 

Dlr*rf*d  by  JOHN  FORD 
Produc'd  by  CHARLES  SCHNEI 


"THE  WINGS  OF  EAGLES"  GREAT  FOR  WASHINGTON’S  BIRTHDAY  DATE! 


What  could  be  sweeter  for  the  holidays!  A  BIG,  rousing,  hilarious  production  and  in  Metro¬ 
color.  The  Money  Team  Of  John  Wayne  and  Director  John  Ford  have  done  it  again.  Not 
since  their  "Quiet  Man”  such  laughs  and  excitement!  And  ask  M-G-M  about  the  special 
newspaper  ads  tied  in  with  Washington’s  Birthday  play-dates. 


Wednesday,  January  23,  1957 


ANTHONY  PERKINS 

Explosive  New  Star  in  Paramount's 
Explosive  New  Attraction  . . . 
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The  teenagers  have  a  new  idol 
the  adults  have  a  new  favorite 
—  the  critics  have  a  new  rave- 
star  whose  name  in  important 
polls  is  leading  all  the  rest: 

ANTHONY  PERKINS 

WINS  FILM  DAILY'S 
ANNUAL  POLL  AS 
NUMBER  1  BOXOFFICE 
FIND  OF  THE  YEAR 

ANTHONY  PERKINS 

WINS  MODERN 
|  SCREEN  S  AWARD 
AS  TOP  MALE 
STAR  OF 
TOMORROW! 

Paramount  has  Tony 
Perkins'  first  full  - 
fledged  starring  vehicle 
to  be  released  in  March. 
The  industry  will  have  a 
ticket- selling  phenomenon 
in  this  true-life 
Saturday  Evening  Post 
v  story  of  a  twisted, 

trapped  kid  who  won 
out  when  one  girl 
understood! 


Starring 

ANTHONY 

PERKINS 


KARL 


MALDEN 


Produced  by  ALAN  PAKULA  ♦  Directed 
by  ROBERT  MULLIGAN  •  Screenplay  by 
TED  BERKMAN  and  RAPHAEL  BLAU 


PICTURES 
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It's  alright.  I  know  these  hoys. 
And;  they  know  me.  So  we  start 
off  the  right  way,”  Possessed  of  a 
rich"  and  deep  voice,  and  not, un¬ 
conscious  of  it i  Gearing  knew  how 
to  take  the  tension  out  of.  any 
meeting,  often  with  a  well-timed 
gag  or  by  simply  addressing  a  man 
in  a,  crowd  by  his  first  name. 

He  started  in  the  film  biz  as  a 
poster  clerk  in  Salt  Lake  City  in 
1915  and  after  that  held  numerous 
sales  positions,  rising  to  become 
branch  manager  in  a  number  of  ex¬ 
changes,  With  the  formation  of 
20th~Fdx  he  rose. to  various  sales 
department  exec  positions.  He  was 
named  exec  assistant  general  sales 
manager  under  Al  Lichtman  in 
1952.  Last  year  Lichtman  re¬ 
signed,  was  replaced  by  Alex  Har¬ 
rison  and  Gehring  stepped  in  as 
Skburas’  assistant. 

It  was  a  job  in  which  his  exhibi¬ 
tion  contacts  were  greatly  valued 
since  >$kotiras  used  him  extensively 
to;  mend  fences  in  20th’s  customer 
relations.  Last  week,  Skouras  said: 

/‘Bill  Gehring  was  our  beloved 
friend  and  business  associate.  Ev¬ 
eryone  who  knew  him  for  his  hu¬ 
manity,  generosity  and  fair  dealing 
loyed  him.  He  will  be  remembered 
for  his  kindness  and  consideration 
to’ everyone,”  Eric  Johnston  com¬ 
mented  that  Gehring  was  “truly  in¬ 
dustry-minded.  He  knew  that  the 
welfare  of  his  company  was  tied  to 
thp  welfare  of  the  whole  industry 
and  he.  always  worked  to  advance 
the  best  interests  of  both.” 

Funeral  services  last  week  (19) 
saw  a  large  industry  turnout  at 
Campbell’s  Funeral  Parlor  in  New 
York.  Many  execs  from  competi¬ 
tive  companies  attended.  Services 
were  Episcopalian.  Body  was  cre¬ 
mated. 

Gehring  had  no  hobbies.  To  him, 
the  film  industry  was  his  life,  and 
he’  liyed  it  strenuously,  never  spar¬ 
ing  himself.  His  personal  standing 
among  the  exhibs  was  matched  by 
probably  none  else  in  the  industry. 
In' September  of  1955,  when  20th 
put  on  a  sales  drive  to  honor  Geh- 
rihg’s  birthday,  it  racked  up  the 
largest  number  of  feature  bookings 
— close  to  14,000 — in  the  history  of 
the  company.  This  despite  very 
short  advance  notice  and  the  fact 
that  it  overlapped  with  the  tradi¬ 
tional  Paramount  Ayeek.  The  drive 
was  another  salute  to  Gehring’s  in¬ 
dustry-wide  popularity. 

He  is  survived  by  his  wife,  Cath¬ 
erine;  a  son,  William  C..  Jr.,  20th 
branch  manager  in  St.  Louis,  and 
two  sisters. 


Pix-Makers 

Continued  from  page  7  ^ 

film  project  since  negotiations  were 
still  taking  place  for  the  dramatic 
rights  to  the  property.  However, 
the  company  has  acquired  the 
rights  to  the  biography  of  Laurette 
Taylor  by  her  daughter,  Marguer¬ 
ite.  Courtney,  and  is  seeking  a  play¬ 
wright  to  dramatize  it  for  Broad¬ 
way.  It  is  planned,  too,  to  convert 
it  -.to  a .  motion  picture  after  its 
Broadway  presentation.  Also  on 
the  company’s  drawing  board,  first 
for  Broadway  and  then  for  pic¬ 
tures,  is  a  musicalization '  of  the 
“Legend  of  Lizzie  Borden.” 

Pakula,  who  was  trained  in  pic¬ 
tures,  having  been  an  assistant  to 
Paramount’s  former  production 
chief  "Don  Hartman,  is  among  a 
group  of  under-30-year-old  Holly- 
woodites  who  are  .blossoming  out 
as  ‘  major  film-makers.  They  in¬ 
clude,  in  addition  to  Pakula,  Stan¬ 
ley-  Kubrick,  James  Harris,  Stuart 
Miller,  Robert  Dozier,  John  Frank- 
enheimer,  and  Dennis  and  Terry 
Saunders. 


Homeoffice  Local 
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staffers  have  already  signed  cards 
with  the  union  and  a  National 
Labor  Relations  Board  election  is 
scheduled  shortly.  Since  all  the 
staffers  eligible  for  union  member¬ 
ship  signed  with  Local  H-63,  it  is 
regarded  as  a  certainty  that  the 
union  will  win  the  nod  in  the 
NL'RB  voting. 

Addition  of  the  RKO  Theatres 
publicists  will  make  Local  H-63  the 
bargaining  agent  for  three  motion 
picture  outfits  in  the  east — RKO 
Theatres,  RKO  Pictures,  and  Para¬ 
mount.  The  rival  Screen  Publicists 
Guild  represents  the  pub-ad  staff¬ 
ers  at  Warner  Bros.,  Metro,  20th- 
Fox,  Universal,  Columbia  and  Unit¬ 
ed  Artists. 


Angle  -on  Bergman 

Springfield,  Ill.,  Jan.  22. 

Attention  experts  oh  ju¬ 
venilia; 

Teen-age  patrons  are  turn¬ 
ing/  out  to  see  20th-Fox’s  “An¬ 
astasia”  with.  Ingrid  Bergman 
at  the  Fox-Lincoln  theatre 
here  in  numbers  estimated  up 
to  50%  higher  than  turned  out 
for  the  recent  Paramount  re¬ 
lease,  “Love  Me  Tender.”  • 

Presley  feature  ran  10  days.  ■ 
Bergman's  second  week  looks 
good  enough  for  a  third. 


Film  Critics 
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sions  had  been  offered  iarger  quar¬ 
ters  than  Sardi’s  but  refused  them 
on  the  theory  that  they  didn't  want 
to  be  beholden  to  anyone. 

Press  met  Miss  Bergman  via  a 
mass  interview  at  the  airport, 
which  had  to  be  conducted  in  three 
stages.  Saturday  matinee  she  went 
to  see  “fair  Lady.”  Audience  in 
the  theatre  rose  .  in  spontaneous 
tribute  and  applauded  the  actress 
on  her  entrance.  Crowds  were  on 
hand  also  when  she  visited  the 
Roxy  Theatre  where  20th’S  “Ana¬ 
stasia”  is  playing,  and  when  she 
arrived  at  Sardi’s. 

20th’s  Charles  Einfeld  staged 
Miss  Bergman’s  public  appear¬ 
ances.  There  was  ample  press  Cov¬ 
erage,  all  without  a  sour  note. 
20th  execs  figure  the  publicity’s 
worth  $500,000  to  the  “Anastasia” 
gross. 

20th-Fox  prexy  Spyros  P.  Skou¬ 
ras  gave  her  a  dinner  party  last 
Saturday  night.  Miss  Bergman  re^ 
turned  home  by  air  Sunday  night. 
She’s  currently  appearing  in  “Tea 
and  Sympathy”  in  Paris.  20th 
bought  out  the  house  for  several 
nights  to  ajlow  her  to  make  the. 
trip  to  New  York,  her  first  visit  to 
the  States  in  seven  years. 

Steve  Allen  did  a  filmed  inter¬ 
view  with  the  actress  Saturday 
night.  It  went  on  the  air  over  NBC 
Sunday.  CBS,  whose  Ed  Sullivan 
at  one  time  had  tried  to  get  Miss 
Bergman  to  appear  on  his  show  but 
was  turned  down,  exhibited  consid¬ 
erable  resentment  over  the  critics' 
chip-on-the-shoulder  attitude  vs. 
the  working  press,  of  which  they 
are  generally  considered  to  be  a 
part.  Theje  was  extensive  com¬ 
ment,  too,  over  the  fine  line  the 
scribes  appeared  to  have  drawn 
between  coverage  by  radio  and  via 
the  printed  page. 

Ticket  arrangements  for  the 
Sardi  event  were  handled  for  the 
scribes  by  the  Daily  News’  Dorothy 
Masters.  (The  News  couldn’t  cover 
either.)  She  said  that  requests  for 
tickets  had  come  in  even  from 
overseas.  Several  of  the  critics 
said  that,  personally,  they  thought 
the  handling  of  the  awards  had 
been  bungled,  but  declared  them¬ 
selves  helpless  to  change  anything 
for  the  moment. 

It’s  considered  certain  that  the 
handling  of  this  year’s  awards  will 
be  a  subject  of  conversation  among 
the  critics  for  some  time  to  come, 
just  as  it  is  bound  to  reverberate 
outside  their  circle. 


Maze  of  Corps. 
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jointly  with  Burt  Lancaster  or  “I 
hold  them  in  trust  for  us.” 

Spar  asked  if  after  .Hecht  pur¬ 
chases  a  property  Lancaster  auto¬ 
matically  owes  Hecht  for  one-half 
of  the  purchase  price. 

“I  don’t  think  we  work  it  that 
way,”  Hecht  responded.  “If  we 
abandon  the  property  then— there 
is  some  technical  way  that  it  works 
and  I  don’t  know  exactly  how  it 
operates.  But  at  least  I  can  say  for 
all  practical  purposes  we  own  the 
property  together.” 

Arnow’s  ‘Hunter’s  Horn’ 
For  McCahon’s  Venturing 

Robert  McCahon,  telepix  and  in¬ 
dustrial  film  producer-director,  has 
acquired  the  screen  rights  to 
“Hunter’s  Horn,”  a  novel  by  Har- 
riette  Arnow.  Tome,  published  by 
Macmillan  in  1949,  will  serve  asMc- 
Cahon’s  first  feature  film  effort.  He 
is  currently  negotiating  with  a 
major  film  company  for  financing 
and  releasing  arrangements. 

McCahon  has  signed,  David  Os¬ 
born,  who  recently  scripted  “Pres¬ 
cott  Affair”  for  Dragon  Films,  to 
write  the  screenplay.  A  subse¬ 
quent  novel  by  Miss  Arnow,  “The 
Dollmaker,”  is  on  Jerry  Wald’s 
schedule  at  Columbia. 


Film  Ads 
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done,  the  123  complaints  In  that 
field  actually  might  break  down 
percentagewise  into  less  than  the 
75  complaints  in  the  film  industry. 
Also,  the  committee  restricts  itself 
to  beefs  from  the  agency  field*  re¬ 
ferring  other  complainants  to  the 
Better  Business  Bureau  and  .  other 
agencies. 

Committee,  when  receiving  a 
complaint,  routs  .it  to  its  members 
for  evaluation.  If  the  complaint  is 
held  valid,  the  summary  of  opin¬ 
ions  is  then  passed  on  to  the :  of¬ 
fending  ad  agency  with  a  request 
that  the  ad  or  the  campaign  be  al¬ 
tered.  Response,,  according  to 
Tatham,  has  been  excellent  in  most 
cases.  '  . 

Of  course,  he  explained,  often  a 
client  may  insist  on  a  certain .  ad 
or  campaign,  giving  the  agency  no 
choice  but  to  go  "along  or  to  resign 
the  account.  Actually,  10  agencies 
accounted  for  one-third  of  all  com¬ 
plaints  during  the  decade  ended  in 
1955.  Two-thirds  of  the  complaints 
revolved  arouhd  newspaper  and 
mag  ads  and  the  rest  on  outdoor 
advertising,  radio  and  tv. 

Tatham  noted  the.  surprising  fact 
that  15  complaints  received  in  the 
ten  years  involved  the  advertising 
of  religious  institutions. 

It’s  stressed  that  the  AAAA 
self-regulatory  operation  is  not 
censorship,  but  rather  an  expres¬ 
sion  of  opinion.  Tatham  said  it  was 
hard  at  times  to  “get  at  the  facts” 
as  represented  hi  an  ad.  “We  try 
to  stick  to  cases  where  the  facts 
appear  to  be  manfestly  mislead¬ 
ing,”  he  noted. 

Number  of  complaints  ha^ 
dropped  in  recent  years.  For  in¬ 
stance,  whereas  121  beefs  about 
misleading  copy  were  received  in 
1953.  by  1955  they  had  dropped 
to  24. 

Among  the  members  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  who  flanked  Tatham  last 
week  at  the  presentation  of  the  re¬ 
port  to  the  press  were  Edwin  Cox 
of  Kenyon  &  Eckhardt  (vice-chair¬ 
man),  and  Henry  O.  Pattison  Jr.,  of 
Benton  &  Bowles.  Tatham  said 
most  of  the  complaints  in  the  film 
field  stemmed  from  questions  of 
taste  rather  than  misleading  copy. 
On  tv,  the  order  was  reversed. 


Frank  Ross 
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French  technicians,  according  to 
Ross. 

Film  will  fill  a  one-picture  com¬ 
mitment  with  United  Artists  and 
there’s  only  one  with  that  com¬ 
pany,  he  said,  “because  it  is  not 
necessary  that  our  interests  will 
meet  again.”  “Kings,”  scripted  by 
Merle  Miller,  will  be  financed  100% 
by  UA  and  has  a  budget  of  around 
$1,300,000,  stated  Ross.  He,  Sina¬ 
tra  and  Brown  have  participation 
deals. 

Story  focuses  on  an  apparently 
white  but  actually  Negro  girl  who 
becomes  involved  with  two  Yank 
soldiers  in  France  during  World 
War  II  in  a  romantic  triangle. 
Ross  said  he  anticipates  there  may 
be  some  reaction  to  such  a  theme 
in  the  American  south  but  is  going 
ahead  with  the  production  regard¬ 
less  of  this. 

Film-maker  also  disclosed  he’s 
completed  a  pilot  on  an  intended 
half-hour  comedy  television  series, 
titled  “Molly”,  and  starring  his 
wfe,  Joan  Caulfield.  He’s  now  try¬ 
ing  to  peddle  it  in  Gotham. 


NTA  Twist 
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“Bells’”  original  world  gross  at 
$11,437,000,  said  he  would  be  dis¬ 
appointed  if  the  reissue  didn’t 
gross  “at  least  $500,000.”  Pic  has 
never  been  re-released. 

NTA  at  the  moment  has  branches 
in  Boston,  New  York,  Chicago, 
Minneapolis,  Los  Angeles,  Dallas, 
Memphis,  Montreal  and  Toronto. 
It  expected  to  add  two — in  Atlanta 
and  probably  in  Seattle.  From 
these  centres,  Under  felt,  the  coun¬ 
try  could  be  satisfactorily  covered. 

“We’re  doing  a  reverse  act  by 
turning  from  tv  to  the  theatrical 
field,”  Unger  observed.  “But’  we 
feel  that  the  theatrical  business 
has  a  great  future.  Theatres  are 
here  to  stay,  and  the  area  of  com¬ 
patibility  between  films  and  tv  will 
grow.”  NTA  Pictures  should  han¬ 
dle  at  least  a  dozen  theatrical  re¬ 
leases  in  1957,  They’ll  be  given 
specialized  handling  via  the  new 
outfit,  Unger  stressed. 


i  ;Nico  Pay  Rate 

Musicians  working  at  Re- 
'  public  over  the  past  year  were 
among  the  highest-paid  crafts¬ 
men  in  the  film  industry. 

They  were  paid  their  guar¬ 
anteed  minimum  wage  of 
!  $6,400  each  although  x  they 
were  called  upon  to  work  only 
around  50  hours.  That  amounts 
to  more  than  $100  per  hour. 


Republic 
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“has  served  notice  that  its  contract 
with  the  American  Federation  of 
Musicians .  will  not  be  renewed. 
Rep  served  the  AFM  with  the  same 
kind  of  notice  last  year  but  recon¬ 
sidered  the  .  move  and  then  re¬ 
signed.  A  similar  change  of  heart 
is  considered  unlikely  at  this  time. 

Pact  with  the  musicians  guaran¬ 
tees  a  minimum  anflual  salary  of 
$5,400*  each  to  36  sidemen  whether 
they  Work  or  not.  Total  cost  to 
the  studio  is  around  $250,000  per 
year,  taking  into  account  fees  for 
leaders,  .  arrangers*  and  •  others. 
Present  pact  expires  in  mid-Feb¬ 
ruary. 


Germans  Lax 
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a  film  when  it  was  in  a  position 
only  to  deliver  the  German  ver¬ 
sion. 

Kaufman  stressed  that  this  didn’t 
involve  dishonesty  on  the  part  of 
the  Germans,  but  rather  a  failure 
to  recognize  conditions  abroad. 

“Anastasia,”  for  instance,  was 
set  up  for  release  in  America  under 
its  original  title  although  it  should 
have  been  clear  that  20th-Fox,  hav¬ 
ing,  bought  the  play,  appeared  to 
have  prior  rights. 

Again,  the  situation  is  exactly 
the  reverse  in  Germany.  There, 
CCG  released  ‘Anastasia”  as  plan¬ 
ned,  and  20th  had  to  switch  titles 
on  its  Ingrid  tflergman  starrer. 


Status  Quo 
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tive  cost)  bracket  in  1957,  accord¬ 
ing  to  AA  prez  Steve  Broidy.  In 
contrast,  Paramount  and  Warners 
are  discussing  deals  with  independ¬ 
ent  producers  for  the  latter  to 
make  a.  number  of  programmers, 
these  to  supplement  the  WB  "and 
Par  “A”  schedules. 

A  stockholder  syndicate,  claim¬ 
ing  850,000  shares,  is  angling  to 
loosen  Herbert  J.  Yates’  longtime 
hold  on  Republic.  Stockholder 
dissatisfaction  is  reported  at  Na¬ 
tional  Theatres,  whose  shares,  in¬ 
cidentally,  are  being  actively 
traded  on  the  New  York  Stock  Ex¬ 
change.  Price  went  over  $9  per 
share  last  week  for  the  first  time 
in  some  months. 

Allied  Artists  had  reached  the 
homestretch  toward  a  dear  to  take 
over  the  distribution  of  RKO  prod¬ 
uct.  And  now  Universal  has  the 
same  kind  of  arrangement  with 
RKO.  Latter,  headed  by  Tom 
O’Neil,  represents  the  biggest  Quo 
Vadis?  of  all  film  enterprises. 

WB  has  made  available  its  studio 
production  facilities  to  American 
Broadcasting  and  is  still  entertain¬ 
ing  the  thought  of  having  another 
film  company  move  in  on  the  Bur¬ 
bank  lot  on.  a  joint  tenancy  basis, 

So  what’s  it  all  mean?.  Morale 
among  industry  veterans  is  at  a 
lowpoint,  particularly  at  Loew’s 
and  RKO.  But  pictures  are  still 
being  made  and  many  of  them  are 
making  money.  Warners’  “Giant” 
is  a  cinch  to  be  the  biggest  grosser 
in  the  company’s  history.  Stanley 
Warners’  S.  H.  Fabian  told  the  SW 
annual  meeting  that  the  week 
ended  Jan.  5  brought  a  new  high 
in  revenue,  and  the  profit  for  the 
quarter  ended  Nov.  24  was  8c.  per 
share  over  the  corresponding  pe¬ 
riod  of  a  year  ago. 

Circuit  men  from  around  the 
country  have  reported  that  the 
post-holiday  falloff  in  business 
hasn't  been  nearly  so  severe  as  ex¬ 
pected  and  this  is  an  encouraging 
sign.  All  agree  there’s  plenty  of 
market  to  be  tapped  if  the  pictures 
have  the  appeal. 

If  there’s  a  conclusion  to  be 
reached,  it’s  this.  The  film  indus¬ 
try  is  not  struggling  for  survival, 
but  many  of  those  in  power  over 
the  years  are.  The  business  is  get¬ 
ting  an  operational  facelift  and 
bringing  many  new  faces  on  to  the 
scene. 


RKO  Shift 
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reporter  over  the  past  week  that 
staffers  and  department  heads  in 
many  instances  already  are  look¬ 
ing  for  new  affiliations.  They  don’t 
know  if  they’re  on  the  slate  to  con¬ 
tinue  with  RKO  or  will  be  handed 
pinkslips  any  day.  They  want  to 
be  prepared  with  new  jobs  in  case 
it’s  the  latter. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  distress¬ 
ing  situations,  personnel-wise,  to 
hit  the  Industry  in  years.  It’s  far 
more  significant  than  the  Eagle 
Lion  fade  of  six  years  ago  by  rea¬ 
son  of  the  RKO  major-company 
status.  Many  on  the  payroll  are 
veterans  in  distribution  and  they 
made  the  picture  business  their 
life’s  work,  Their  main  hope  is  to 
latch  on  to  another  film  company. 
One  encouraging  sign  is  the  fact 
that  other  outfits  are  stepping  up 
the  number  of  releases  and  may 
require  expanded  sales  forces. 

One  New  York  official  noted  that 
even  in  the  uncertain  days  under 
Howard  Hughes  the  RKO-ites  had 
a  sense  of  security.  Except  at  the 
top  level,  personnel  departures 
were  rare  under  Hughes.  Latter 
made  no  significant  changes  when 
he  acquired  the  company  from  At¬ 
las  Corp.  in  1948  and  he  stayed 
with  the  status  quo  during  subse¬ 
quent  years. 

Hughes  was  in  a  unique  position, 
of  course.  His  losses  at  RKO  could 
be  used  to  offset,  tax-wise,  gains  of 
his  other  enterprises.  O’Neil,  on 
the  other  hand,  is  determined  to 
make  the  company  a  paying  propo¬ 
sition,,  first  by  eliminating  the  dis¬ 
tribution  overhead  and  paying  U 
a  percentage  of  the  rentals. 

In  a  broader  sense*  the  RKO 
“retreat”  is  a  downbeat  factor  for 
the  entire  industry.  Disappearance 
of  a  large  part  of  a  top  picture 
corporation,  it’s  figured,  will  doubt¬ 
less  lessen  the  confidence  of  in¬ 
vestors  and  the  public  generally  in 
the  industry.  There’s  no  RKO  stock 
on  the  market;  company  is  op¬ 
erated  within  the  General  Tire  & 
Rubber  corporate  fold.  But  support 
of  the  other  outfits  will  be  less 
steady  as  word  is  spread  of  the 
RKP  trim-down  and  suspicion  de¬ 
velops  that  this  could  happen  else¬ 
where  in  the  trade  as  well. 
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tertainment  program  he  hoped  to 
promote  for  the  TOA  meet  would 
suffer  if  the  same  sponsors,  main¬ 
ly  the  soft  drink  companies,  had 
to  provide  separate  facilities  for 
both  exhibitor  organizations.  Al¬ 
lied  had  shotfn  an  inclination  to 
participate  in  TESMA’S  Miami 
trade  show,  but  TESMA  feared  to 
go  ahead  with  the  arrangement 
because  Wolfson  had  indicated 
earlier  that  if  Allied  participated, 
TOA  would  withdraw  from  the 
show.  Another  of  Wolfson’s  fear, 
it’s  said,  was  the  possibility  that 
Allied,  which  has  no  Florida  unit, 
might  attempt  an  organizational 
drive  in  the  state  if  it  came  in  for 
the  convention. 

Wolfson  and  TESMA  officials 
are  also  reported  to  have  bickered 
on  the  subject  of  joint  sponsorship 
of  a  convention  journal.  It’s  said, 
hdwever,  that  TESMA  balked  on 
this  demand  and  was  opposed  to 
soliciting  its  members  for  adver¬ 
tising. 

On  the  basis  of  the  curreent 
agreement  between  TESMA  and 
TOA,  it  appears  that  Allied  will 
have  to  select  another  site  for  its 
annual  convention  this  year. 
There’s  no  secret  that  TESMA  is 
burned  at  the  entire  situation,  es¬ 
pecially  since  it  had  received  a 
prior  approval  from  TOA  execu¬ 
tives  in  New  York.  However, 
when  the  final  contract  was  set  for 
signing,  Wolfson  is  said  to  have 
stepped  in  and  made  new  demands, 
thus  upsetting  the  previous  ar¬ 
rangement.  After  several  days  of 
negotiating  in  Florida  between 
Wolfson  and  TESMA  officials,  a 
compromise  was  reached. 


New  York  Theatre 
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JENNIFER  JONES  •  JOHN  GIELGUD 

“THE  BARRETTS  OFWIMPOLE  STREET" 

In  ClnemaScope  and  METROCOtOR 
An  M*G*M  Pklore 
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Washington,  Jan.  22.  4 — — - - - - - - 

Senate  Interstate  Commerce  mm*  a.  1  r  n 
Committee,  under  the  chairman-  tar  MCCS 

ship  of  Sen.  Warren  G.  Magnuson  ™  ,  "7  ™ ,  V 

(D-Wash.),  is  expected  to  caU  mem-  „  Mutual  will  carry  the  Stock  Car 
bers  ot  the  FCC  to  testify  in  about  Races  from  Daytona:  Beach,  Fla., 
two  weeks  on  the  tv  allocations  Feb  3-17.  Net  plans  to.  air  the  races 
situation.  Likelihood  is  that  a  >“  15-minute  segments,  pitching 
date  for  a  hearing  will  be  set  short-  the  pi  ograms  to  car  manufacturers 
ly  after  a  scheduled  meeting  of  and  automobile  accessory  firms  for 
the  Commission  Feb.  4  to  finalize  possible  sponsorship.  - 
various  deintermixture  proceed-  Rv®*1*  ,s  ““ducted  by  the  Na- 
inii  tional  Association  for  Stock  Car 

ings’  a.  a.,  Automobile  Racing: 

Now  that  the  composition  of  the  . 

Committee  has  been  completed, 

with  Sen.  William  Blakley  (D-Tex.)  f)  I  FI  *  _ 

filling  the  vacancy  created  by  the  KlimUa  I  llllDVIllfQE 
resignation  of.  Price  Daniel  who  VUIUT(1  JUUIII(#Ulg 
became  governor  of  Texas  last 

week,  Chairman  Magnuson  will  ill  i  1 

probably  call  an  organizational  l,fffc'(QA||  f||l|r|l  I 

meeting  this  week.  Among  mat-  VIICCtOUH  nUI.11  ly 

ters  likely .  to  be  decided  will  be 

the  allocation  of  funds  for  the  M  fl  ||J[  £%  IJ  ■ 

television.6  5  in<,UlrleS*  iuBDUe  MCLf-L 

As  of  April  1.  Jackie  Gleason 
Cox,  special  counsel  for  the  Com-  w'u  be  minus  the  Bulova  sponsor- 
mittee’s  tv  inquiry,  was  due  to  ar-  ship,  ^e^wateh  company  has  de- 


Vednesdxy,  January  23,  1951 


;  It  looks  like  “Mayerling,”’  the  90-minute  ^Producers*  Showcase’* 
tint  spec  which  Anatol  Litvak  is  producing,  with  Audrey  Hephurn 
and  Mel  Ferrer  in  the  lead  roles,  will  turn  out  to  be  the  costliest 
'  spec  in  tv  annals.  It’s  already  gone  $200, 00ft  over  the  original 
$300,000  appropriated  for  the  one-time  presentation  en  Feb.  4  and 
i  the  chances  “are  it  will  eat  up  considerably  more  .than  a  half-mil¬ 
lion.  Qrie  scene  alone,  it's  reported,  utilizes  a  couple  hundred 
soldiers.  Since  the  sponsor  commitment  for  the  Monday  night 
series  was  set  at  the  beginning  of  the  season*  the  overage  is  ab¬ 
sorbed  by  NBC, 

"Mayerling”  comes  the  night  after  the  Swift-sponsored  “Ruggles 
of  Red  Gap”  spec  (also  out  of  the  Showcase  Productions  shop!  and 
which  represents  a  $300,000  outlay,  thus  the  two  entries  alone  will 
probably  exceed  the  combined  expenditures  of  all  other  network 
f  programming  that  weekend. 

WBC  Inaugurates  Industry-Wide 


SAMMY  KAYE 

WHAT  MAKES  SAMMY  SWING?  ; 
-In  Palm  Beach,  on  vacation,  it’s  his  ; 
love  for  golf.  On  the  bandstand,  it’s 
his  love  for  good  dance  music,  as 
heard  on  his  albums,  "What  Makes. 
.Sammy  Swing,”  "Sammy  Kaye  ; 
Swings  and  Sways  My  Fair  Lady’* 

|  and  "Sammy  Kaye  Swings  and  : 

!  Sways  Bells  Are  Ringing.” 

Festival  of  Magic  As 
'Producers’  Showcase’ 


rivp  here  vesterdav  cided  to  scram  the  comic’s  Satur-  I  CaUTOi  WI  HiaglL  na 

ruaddiftoairocattons  sena-  ‘Producers’  Showcase’ 

tors  will  doubtless  question  FCC  alternate-week  client,  to  ride  it  n  .  t*  ,  .. 

members  on  the  status  of  other  out  alone  unless  CBS  picks  up  an_  .  Presentation  for  Mav 

matters  before  the  Commission,  m-  other  bankroller  in  the  interim.  1  *  ,  *7”*  Corp; 

eluding  its  network  study,  subscrip-  Bulova  has  been  engaged  In  a  May  offering  of  NBC-TV’s  “Pro-  event. 


- 1 - - — 1  ♦  First  industry-wide  workshop 

FrnH>  Knvarc  EHiV  Adams  session  on  lQcal  pubUc  service  pr°- 

Cliue  IMJYdtb,  cam  AUaffiS  gramming  has  been  set  for  Boston 

To  Emcee  N  Y  Telethon  **  *  ‘hree-day  conference  starting 
IV  CUU.ecn.1.  ivmtuun  Feb  2Thy  Westlnghouse  Broad- 

Ernie  Kovaks  and  Edie- Adams  casting  Corp.  Some  75  stations 
have  been  set  to  emcee  the  19-hour  ■ .  ■  ?  f  ....  .  / „  ”  " 

telethon  for  Multiple  Sclerosis  set  hav®  bem  Invited  to  what  WBC 
for  Feb.  9  and  10  on  WOR-TV,  hopes  will  become  an  annual- affair, 
N.Y.  Telethon  is  the  first  for  the  with  the  stations  themselves  sup- 
WhiCh  W3S  0rgatt'  plyin8  tapes*  *sksi  Annies  and 

izea  years  ago.  <5.1,*,-  _ . _ _» 


PrACAtlfafinn  far  Mav  Eddie  Elkort  of  General  Artists  \fms  f  their  local  pubservice  ef- 
rresenianon  IOr  May  Corp.  is  talent  chairman  for  the  forts  for  an  interchange  of  prob- 


tion  tv,  and  long-pending  contests  protracted  hassle  with  the  network  Queers’  Showcase”  will  be  a  “Fes- 
for  VHF  channels  in  such  cities  as  over  the  slotting  of  its  commer-  tival  of  Magic,”  with  Showcase 
Boston,  St.  Louis,  Miami,  Fla.,  Buf-  ciais  and  even  though  matters  have  Productions  bringing  in  top  magi- 
falo,  Indianapolis  and  Seattle.  been  somewhat  resolved,  the  com-  cians  from. all  over  the  world  for 
Examiners’  decisions  in  some  of  pany  has  decided  to  walk  away  and  .the  90-minute  show.  The  May  spec 
these  contests  were  issued  two  skip  the  last  13-week  eyclei  It’s  h|a  been  an  open  date  all  along 
years  ago.  The  initial  decision  on  pretty  definite  now  that  Gleason  and  falIs  between  the  Old  Vic  Corn- 
channel  10  in  Miami  was  issued  won’t  be  back  in  the  3  to  9  period  pany’s  performance  of  “Romeo  and 
March  30,  1955.  That  on  channel  13  next  season  and  CBS  is  planning  Juliet”  in  April  and  Alfred  Lunt 
in  Indianapolis  was  in  June,  1955.  a  new  hour  show  for,  the  slot.  Old  &  Lynne  Fontanne  in  The  Great 
That  on  channel  11  in  St.  Louis  Gold  will  have  first  refusal  on  the  Sebastians’  in  June, 
was  released  in  September,  1955.  8  o'clock  time.  Also  on  the  beltline  is  a  baseball 

Those  on  channel  5  in  Boston  and  Meanwhile  the  $7,000,000  Bulova  spec  scheduled  as  the  April  pres- 
channel  7  in  Buffalo  were  issued  account,  now  held  by  McCann-  entation  on  Saturday  Color  Car- 
about  a  vear  ago.  The  initial  deci-  Erickson,  may  be  up-  for  grabs  in  nival.”  This  essentially  will  fol- 

.  J  .  -  —  A  M  41a  «  A*  A _  T» _  A  V  _  Iaiit  Imoo  nF  loci  co^cnn’c  hoco. 


rent.  lems  and  ideas. 

-  Westinghouse,  which  has  been. 

¥  ¥  •  Fit  working  on  the  project  for.  the  past 

lAWlT  I  AVAFlf*  I  aha  months*  is  still  tying  up  the 

JClTV  LGWIS  I0DS  *>ose  €nds*  including  the  guest 

*  J  vrw  panelists  and  speakers,  hut  already 

...  •  .  m  «  hooked  for  the  opening  day’s  ses- 

Weekend  Trendex 

flVVUVUU  Aivuuva  SSC&B  radio-tv  veep  Phil  Cohen, 
v  <  n  ,  w  •  who  was.  radio  chief  for  the  U.S. 

In  1  nf  WA|A  vlinI  Office  of  Education  and  the  Library 

III  I XI  LJfJIll  iJlIIII  of  Congress  before  his.  agency  days, 

m  Avi-  uviw  wiU  speak-  Arso  set  are  WNYC, 

Jerry  Lewis;  in  his  first  solo  stint  £  aJ”  f*  fr^prog"^.  m“ 


sion  on  channel  7  in  Seattle  was  the  near  future.  Bossman  Arde  low  the  Rues  of  last  season’s  base-  on  television,  soared  to  a  39.1  Tren-  terial  available  to  radio  broadcast- 

issued  April  4,  1955,  -but  the  case  Bulova  has  been  having  eonversa-  ball  opus  timed  for  the  start  of  dex  for  Tiis  Saturday  night  “Color  ers,  and  in  the  entertainment  field, 

was  remanded  to  the  examiner  for  tions  with  a  number  of  other  agen-  the  season.  Carnival”  on  NBC-TV  over  the  Arnold  Stang  will  join  Rege  Cordic 


further  testimony.  cies  (understood  Esty  is  in  a  fa- 

There  have  been  rumors  here 

that  the  agency  has  virtually  de-  S°-!u‘  0 

cided  the’  Boston,  St.  Louis  and  g  ,out,  ,with  a 

Miami  cases  but  is  waiting  for  the  should  UP  the  | 

preparation  of  the  necessary  docu-  blllings  considerably. 
ments  before  taking  a  final  vote. 

According  to  these  rumors,  the  ‘Wallo  pofrfn 

Commission  has  given  tentative  ap-  "  1  5” 

proval  of  the  CBS  application  in  Hollywo( 

St.  Louis  (as  recommended  by  the  Filming  commence} 


Carnival”  on  NBC-TV  over  the  Arnold  Stang  will  join  Rege  Cordic 
_  weekend.  His  first  half-hour  hit  a  &  Co-i  th^  KDKA,  Pittsburgh  dee- 

Rani^min  fa  fR\-Tv  mighty  40.5  rating  with  a  60.1%  .in  a  satire  on  cliches  in  pro- 

DCIIJfUIIUI  lu  I. "  share  of  audience,  while  he  drop-  Auction. 

Ac  PnKoffairc  Pmillirar  ped  sRgh^y  in  the  second  half.  Three-day  sessions  will  start  with 
lUUdllalla  I  LUUULCI  Best  the  competition  could  do  was  a  keynote  address,  followed  by  a 
Burton  (Bud)  Benjamin,  vet  Lawrence  Welk’s  ABC-TV®  10.0  rat-  panel  with  columnists,  trade  edi- 

_ ii _ i _ _ i _  •  „ j _ i  nno  in?  Whilp  fTRR  urac  nlnwpd  ihiHaf  tnre  anil  nrifino  ^  Prniirvn<i‘tnmi  nl 


'Wells  Fargo’  Rolls 


Hollywood,  Jan.  22.  stint  will  be  the  developmei 
Filming  commences  Monday  (28)  a  new  series  for  the  network. 


examiner)  and  the  WHDH  (Boston  on  "Tales  of  Wells- Fargo,”  Nat  - -  —  -  -  ,  -  — « -  „  -- 

Herald-Traveler)  application  in  Holt  package  for  NBC-TV,  with  for  some  10  years  as  a  documentary  rating  yet  for  the  network.  Allen,  search,  free  film  and  radio  mate- 

Boston  (the  examiner  recommend-  Dale  Robertson  as  star.  writer-producer.  More  recently,  he  with  an  exclusive  filmed  interview  riaV  religious  programming  and  * 

ed  Greater  Boston  Television  Holt’s  Overland Jproductions  will  was  script  supervisor  on  the  with  Ingrid  Bergman,  scored  a  27.2,  ,  u*ajor  speech.  Friday  session  will 

Corp.).  lens,  and  Frank  Gruber,  acting  as  "Crunch  and  Des”  film  series,  did  less  than  four  points  behind  Ed  he  devoted  to  production,  serious 

In  the  Miami  case  the  aeenev  series  story  consultant,  is  partner-  part  of  the  “Diamond  Jubilee”  tele-  Sullivan's  31.0  (This  made  it  two  music  and  screening  of  award-win- 

is  reported  to  ) LavTtentaUvely  m-  ed  in  overland.  Series  replaces  spec  of  a  couple  of  seasons  back,  close  weeks  in  a  row  that  Allen  nine  shows,  phis  a  special  session 

77;,77„  7,r7  “Stanley"  on  NBC  March  18,  with  and  with  his  brother  was  a  winner  has  closed  the  gap,  since  the  score  on  sPot  announcements  in  public 

(Continued  on  page  doj  American  Tobacco  Co.  as  co-  spon-  in  the  Fund  for  the  Republic  script-  was  31  to  23  last  time  out. )  ABC’s  service. 

sor.  writing  contest.  (Continued  on  page  34)  Westinghouse  is  taking  active  1 


Burton  (Bud)  Benjamin,  vet  cawrence  weiK's  ABC-TVlb.O  rat-  panel  with  columnists,  trade  edi- 
writer-producer,  has  joined  CBS-  in&  while  CBS  was  plowed  under  tors  and  critics. N  Comparisons  of 
TV  as  a  producer  in  the  public  af-  with  11.2  for  “Oh  Susannah”  and  stations*  pubservice  projects  and  a 
fairs  department.  Benjamin’s  first  7  3  for  "Hey  Jeannie.”  “Showmanship  in.  Public  Service” 

stint  will  be  the  development  of  It  was  a  good  Trendex  weekend  Panel  will  elpse  the  Wednesday 
a  new  series  for  the  network.  for  NBC,  in  fact,  with  Steve  Allen  meetings.  Next  day  will  feature 
Benjamin,  was  with  RKQ-Pathe  pulling  down  his  highest  Sunday  Panels  on  news  broadcasting,  re- 


(Continued  on  page  36) 


sor.  I  writing  contest.  I  (Continued  on  page  34)  Westinghouse  is  taking  active 

I  - r- - ^ — - 1 - — — - — -  command  of  the  sessions,  with  pro- 

Bailsman  Named  ‘Odyssey's’ Homeric  Sam  ISSrJSi 

rn  Jtnp  n  !•  ni  'S'S  ©  J-  B-  Conley  in  Charge.  WBC  sta- 

|  A  |  KV  \|A|  Miami,  Jan.  22.  J  engine  charter  boat  which  was  de-  usually  didn’t  carry  so  many  pas-  Run  operators  will  head  up  most 

1  U  vDtJ  IlaUlU  Jlvl  The  30-man  CBS-TV  and  WTVJ'  livering  the  crews  to  the  barge  in  sengers,  so  in  a  state  of  shock  they  .  e  ,pan€®f.  a®  we“*  and  WBC  is 

crew  that  handled  the  remote  por-  the  morning  and  hauling  them  turned  around  and  went  back  to  nymg  in  radio-tv  editors  from  all 

Lou  Hausman,  for  the  past  few  tions  of  Sunday's  (20)  “Odyssey”  back  to  Miami  at  night,  came  to  Miami,  three  hours  gone.  They,  got  *ts  10  tv  markets  as  guests 
years  a  top-level  corporate  v.p.  show  from  a  barge  five  miles  off  pick  up  the  technicians,  the  the  regular  charter  boat  okay  later  *or  conference, 
with  CBS  Inc.,  is  moving  back  to  the  Florida  Keys  made  Ulysses  weather  was  so  bad  it  couldn’t  ap-  in  the  day  and  reached  the  barge, 

CBS  Radio  to  become  v.p.  in  look  like  a  piker  over  the  weekend,  proach  the  barge  and  had  to  turn  but  here  another  accident  occurred.  ^  -  ..  I 

charge  of  advertising  and  promo-  Despite  a  series  of  mishaps  and  back.  This  meant  that  18  techni-  Besides  the  three  passengers,  the  AmofAllV* HaHI* 

tion.  Hausman  succeeds  Jules  misadventures  due  to  a  gale  that  cians  were  faced  with  the  prospect  barge  was  delivering  a  box  con-  XllllillCllt  llUUI 

Dundes,  who  a  couple  of  months  lasted  three  days,  they  got  the  of  a  night  at  sea  in  a  howling  gale,  taining  hand-tooled  hose  connec-  ' 

ago  was  named  v.p.  for  station  ad-  show  off  okay,  but  they  went  Moreover,  there  were  no  sleeping  tions  between  the  air  compressors  ¥  i/V  •*  Al 

ministration  at  the  radio  web.  through  three  days  they  won’t  or  eating  facilities  -on  the  barge.  and  the  camera  cases.  The  charter  Inf  A  (Imtll  XI  a! 

Appointment  of  Hausman  to  the  ™  ™  i®  ^  boat  lurched  during  the  transfer,  1HIU  UllIIII  JlUl 

radio  spot  reflects  an  increasingly  Crews  had  been  on  the  spot,  50  squeezed  hi  the  tug  s  three-  and  the  box  went  down  to  the  bot- 

upbeat  attitude  toward  the  medium  tora<  Charter  boat  was  able  to  take  “Original  Ama^eui'-Hour,”  pres- 


Hausman  Named 
To  CBS  Radio  Slot 

Lou  Hausman,  for  the  past  few 
years  a  top-level  corporate  v.p. 


ministration  at  the  radio  web. 

Appointment  of  Hausman  to  the 
radio  spot  reflects  an  increasingly 
upbeat  attitude  toward  the  medium 


‘Amateur  Hour’ 
Into  ‘Omni’  Slot 


nr M?Tii'!i>,mr  T  r'T"  miles  Oflshore,  for  three  weeks,  WTVJ  director  of  engineering  op-  tat  ,  ■‘T* 

shooting  film  and  running  live  un-  erations  Joe  Kline  and  CBS-TV  Cre^  were  up  all  nicht  taking  ently_sIottefl  8  to  0  Sunday  mghts 


since  Hausman  has  been  a  staff  HprWi 

v.p.  at  the  corporate  level,  and  be- 

fore  that,  a  v.p.  of  CBS-Columbi^,  sunken 


shooting  film  and  running  live  un-  erations  Joe  Kline  and  CBS-TV  crews  were  up  all  night  making 

derwater  tests  for  the  actual  live  assistant  manager  of  technical  op-  new  hose  connections  on  ABC-TV,  Is  ifioving  back  to  Its 

remote  pickup  of  a  search  for  erations  kept  on  the  radio-tele-  Sundav  the  dav  of'the  telecast  former  9  to  10  p.m.  Sabbath  time 

ciinlrpn  troacure  In  a  RnanicK  aal-  nhiuio  frnm  Miami  with  WTV.T  ..  °V«U«»y,  llie  aay  OI  ine  leiecasi, 


for  the  past  four  years. 


treasure  in  a  Spanish  gal;  phone  from  Miami  with  WTVJ  the  storm  Mt  lt3  height>  besides  .period  in  March  when  “Omnibus’* 
large  was  a  and  CBS  technical  supervisor  John  1?“  *  r,™  ehecks  off  the  network  upon  C0D1- 


leon  on  the  spot. 


n  °^hnDcb  o  VS  HO-foot,  18-ton  barge  was  a  and  CBS  technical  supervisor  John 
administrative  v.p.  ot  CBS  Radio  VYTVJ  mobile  unit,  compression  Koushouris,  who  were  aboard 
and  betore  that  v.p.  m  charge  of  units>  etc.  Barge  was  anchored  to  the  tug  along  with  “Odyssey”  as- 

an!»  ^0r  b°lb  the  spot  and  moored  to  a  tug  com-  sociate  producer  Ted  Sack,  just  to 

CBS  Radio  and  CBS-TV.  -  -  -  - 


WTVJ  studio  kept  failing.  Five 
minutes  before  air  time,  one  of  the 
two  topside  cameras  failed,  but 


pletion  of  its  26-week  run.  Future 
of  “Omnibus,”  which  has  fallen  on 


post  Monday  (28),  capping  a  two-  cians  Wait  There’s  More  ’v””  W1A  W1UWHI  «  0r  me  r  ora  rounaauon,  ana 

months  search  by  Dundes  for  a  Everything  was  fine,  including  Came  Saturday  morning,  and  the  doesn’t  come  up  for  consideration 

successor  to  himself.  Dundee  him-  the  underwater  tests,  until  Thurs-  charter  boat  managed  to  come  ® 

self  only  assumed  the  post  last  day,  when  the  weather  turned  bad  alongside?  with  a  food  delivery.  7,3, nnfrnlli „ f 77  l, l  0?  P™?ibuf  continuing.  NBC-TV 

summer,  succeeding  Irvrng  Fein,  despite  a  good  loiigrange  forecast.  That  same  morning,  “Odyssey”  f. SlCS^nS?{)' wants  the  show  as  a  Sunday  after- 


hv  rant°wd T°iawMn°Ori  ^hift  Hiev  Weren’t Slnst  this  was  rePaired  just  one  minute  some  lean  rating  daya  since  going 

board  was  a  crew  of  30  techni-  at  sea.  nighttime  is,  of  course,  in  the  laps 

cianc  Wait  There’«  More  went  off  without  a  hitch,  oxcept  of  the  Ford  Foundation,  and 

Everything  was  fine,  including  Came  Saturday  morning,  and  the  'fcesSL 


summer,  succeeding  Irving  Fein,  despite  a  good  lortgi’ange  forecast.  That  same  morning,  “Odyssey”  iii«  suow  «»  «  outlay 

now  prez  of  J&M  Productions,  the  By  Friday,  it  had  become  a  full-  producer  Charles  Romine,  narrator  .  „  i  l  au  thi  no°in  attraPtlon’  smiitar  to  its  sev- 

Jack  Benny  oufit.  Hausman,  who’s  scale  storm,  with  40-50-mile  winds  Charles  Collingwood  and  CBS  pub-  “  r  S’ thi  iSfi  eral-year  showcasing  on  CBS,  when 

been  with  CBS  for  17  years  (prior  and  mountainous  waves.  This  con-  lie  affairs  director  Irving  Gitlin  HnLnev  ^AUn  th*  -Si  d,ld  ^e11  for  1iself,on  the 

to  that  he  was  associate  ad  man-  tingency  had  been  prepared  for,  set  out  in  a  20-foot  sea  skiff  from  A«!hnnti^  Nielsen'Ti,endex  scoreboards, 

ager  for  American  Safety  Razor),  via  pre-shot  film  and  live  studio  Miami  to  reach  the  barge  and  Jwirow  "Amateur  .Hour”  welcomes  tht 

will  head  up  advertising,  promo-  portions  of  the  show,  but  it  had  block  out  the  show  from  that  end.  w  “  shift  back  to  8  to>  10*  Last  season 

tion  and  the  press  department  and  been/  hoped  that  the  weather  Halfway  there,  they  almost  found-  ^0Ul«8W00a  in  that  time  zone  it  upset  the 

will  consult  on  other  administra-  wouldn’t  hamper  the  actual  under-  ered,  and  turned  to  the  skiff’s  skip-  w  ,  ,®wa  ;*  .  .  applecart  fairly  consistently  by 

tive  radio  matters..  He's  also  treas-  water  shots,  which  in  fact'  it  sub-  per  with  their  hearts  in  their  With  the  nightmare  weekend  outpulling  Alcoa-Goodyear  drama- 

urer  of  the  Brand  Names  Founda-  sequently  did.  mouths  and  asked  if  it  was  safe,  seemingly  over,  the  crews  set  tics  and  giving  the  CBS-TV  compe- 

R°n.  But  Friday  night,  when  a  two-  The  skipper  said  not  exactly,  it  (Continued  on  page  36)  tition  a  run  for  its  money. 


was  covered*  however,  by  the  con-  it  did  very  well  for  itself  on  the 
tingency  preparations.  Also,  the  Nielsen-Trendex  scoreboards, 
skin  diver-  cameraman  shooting  "Amateur -Hour"  welcomes  th. 
Collingwood  had  his  respirator  shift  back  t0  a  t(>  10  Last.season 
torn  off  just  while  Collingwood  in  that  time  ZOQe  lt  upset  th» 
was  in  the  water.  applecart  fairly  consistently  by 


1  tition  a  run  for  its  money. 


Wednesday*  January  23,  1957' 


RAmO-TEI,BVlSIOX 


w 


The  CanceDation  Parade 


This  season’s  casualty  rate  has  hit  the  highest  mid-season  mark 
in  tv  annals.  All  told,  some  15  shows,  eight  on  CBS  and  seven  on 
“My  Friend  Flicka"  probably  due  to  assume  the  same  role.  All 
includes  one  show,  “Big  Top,"  wjiich  continues  as  a  sustainer,  with 
“My  Friend  Flicka"  which  is  due  to  assume  the  same  role.  All 
other  shows  listed  have  gone  or  will  go  off  the  air.  List  does  not 
include  Shows  where  only  alternate  weeks  or  partial  sponsorship 
have  been  cancelled  and  the  program  continues,  or  where  a  new 
sponsor  has  already  been  found,  as  in  the  case  of  “20th  Century 
Fox  Hour"  last  week.  List,  in  approximate  chronological  order, 
follows:  \ 


Show 

High  Finance . 

Ford  Star  Jubilee  .... 

Big  Top  . 

Eddie  Fisher  Show  . . . 
Herb  Shriner  Show  . . 
Walter  Winchell  Show 

Can  Do  . . .  i . . 

Crusader  . 

My  Friend  Flicka  .... 
Stanley  . 

Noah’s  Ark  . .  r . 

The  Brothers  . 

Ding  Dong  School  .... 

Giant  Step  . 

National  Bowling  Time 
Hiram  Holliday 


Network  Sponsors 

.  CBS  .  Mennen 

.  CBS  . . *  Ford 

.  CBS  . .  Sealtest 

.  NBC  . .  Coca-Cola 

.  CBS  . Pharmaceuticals 

.  NBC  .  Old  Gold,  Toni 

.  NBC  .  Revlon 

.  CBS  .  R.  J.  Reynolds, 

Colgate 

.  CBS  .  Colgate 

.  NBC  . .  American  Tobacco, 

Toni 

.  NBC  .  Liggett  &  Myers, 

Max  Factor 

.  CBS  .  Procter  &  Gamble, 

Sheaffer  Pens 

.  NBC  .  Miles  Labs,  Campbell 

Soup 

.  CBS  . .  General  Mills 

.  NBC  .  General  Cigar 

.  NBC  .  General  Foods 


‘Cinderella's’  Two-Month  Buildup 


CBS-TV  Enlists  Rodgers,  Julie  Andrews  for  Special 

Pressing  of  Album 

- 


One  of  the  most  extensive  ex¬ 
ploitation  campaigns  on  behalf  of 
a  single  tv  entry  is  being  inaug¬ 
urated  this  week  by  CBS-TV  as  a 
prelude  to  the  Rodgers  &  Hammer- 
stein-created  “Cinderella”  spec 
which  preempts  Ed  Sullivan  on 
March  31,  for  its  8  to  9:30  Sunday 
showcasing.  Spec  will  star  Julie 
Andrews,  with  Shulton  and  Pepsi¬ 
Cola  as  the  sponsors. 

The  score  by  Rodgers  and  the 
book-lyrics  by  Hammerstein  al¬ 
ready  have  been  completed.  A 
special  CBS-pressed  album,  with 
Rodgers  at  the  piano, and  Miss 
Andrews  singing  six  of  the  tunes 
from  the  show,  is  going  out  this 
week  to  tv  editors  throughout  the 
country.  This  will  be  followed  by 
the  regular  Columbia  Records  al¬ 
bum  release  with  Miss  Andrews 
and  the  remainder  of  the  tv  cast 
in  time  to  permit  for  a  two-month 
advance  buildup  of  the  show  and 
tunes.  .  . 

Adding  spice  to  the  March  31 
CBS-TV  roster  will  be  the  same 
night’s  preem  of  the  new  Marge  & 
Gower  Champion  series  in  the  pre- 
(Continued  on  page  38) 

Telephone  Time’ 
May  Shift  to  NBC 

American  Telephone  &  Telegraph 
is  shopping  for  a  new  time  slot  for 
its  “Telephone  Time”  vidpix  series, 
with  a  shift  from  CBS-TV  to  NBC- 
TV  a  strong  possibility.  AT&T  is 
talking  to  NBC  about  the  Wednes¬ 
day  at  8  period,  which  will  be  va¬ 
cated  in  March  by  the  “Adventures 
of  Hiram  Holliday,"  which  General 
Foods  is  axing. 

General  Foods  is  shifting  some 
of  the  coin  into  alternate-weel^ 
sponsorship  of  the  “Wells  Fargo" 
series  on  NBC,  which  is  replacing 
“Stanley"  in  March.  GF  will  share 
the  “Fargo"  billings  with  Pall  Mall, 
which  has  retained  the  Monday 
8:30  time  while  its  present  alter¬ 
nate,  Toni,  is  scramming. 

AT&T  has  been  unhappy  with  its 
present  Sunday  0  to  6:30  berthing 
on  CBS-TV,  and  has  made  no  bones 
about  letting  Columbia  know  it. 
About  a  month  ago,  the  phone 
company  was  nearly  set  to  take 
over  the  CBS  Friday  7:30  period 
when  “Flicka"  moves  out,  but  Hazel 
Bishop  beat  it  to  the  punch  by  in¬ 
stalling  “Beat  the  Clock"  there. 
Since  that  time,  AT&T  and  CBS 
have  been  unable  to  work  out  a 
suitable  shift. 


‘Circus  Time’  Gets 

Additional  Sponsor 

“Circus  Time,"  with  Paul  Winch¬ 
ell,  has  been  extended  on  ABC-TV 
until  the  end  of  June  with  Bauer 
&  Black  coming  in  as  an  addi¬ 
tional  sponsor.  Hartz  Mountain 
Products  is  currently  one  of  the 
bankrollers.  Deal  is  also  on  for 
Baker’s  Chocolate  to  share  tab. 

Show  is  produced  by  Martin 
Stone  Associates  with  Leon  New¬ 
man  booking  the  variety  talent. 

“26  By  Dinah’  On 
NBC-TV  Schedule 
For  Next  Season 

The  NBC-TV  programming 
board,  comprised  of  prexy  Robert 
Sarnoff,  Tom  McAvity,  Robert 
Kintner,  Manie  Sacks  and  re¬ 
searcher,  Hugh  Beville,  is  devoting 
considerable'  attention  to  the  Sun¬ 
day  night  revamp  next  season.  The 
network  convinced  that  “he’s  on 
the  way,"  Steve  Allen  will  stay 
put  8  to  9.  But  it  looks  like  the 
Alcoa-Goodyear  hour  dramatic  al¬ 
liance  will  be  over. 

Present  blueprint  calls  for  Dinah 
Shore  to  move  into  the  9  to  10 
period  with  26  full-hour  Chevy 
shows.  (Bob  Hope  will  probably 
pass  up  any  future  Chevy  alle¬ 
giance  in  favor  of  periodic  specs 
for  the  network.)  Goodyear  wants 
to  switch  to  its  own  half-hour  show 
next  season  and  if  it  moves  in  as 
an  alternate  attraction  with  the 
Dinah  Shore  show,  Chesterfield 
wouldn’t  be  averse  to  taking  the 
remaining  half-hour  alternate  peri¬ 
od,  since  the  ciggie  company  is 
now  looking  for  an  additional  prop¬ 
erty. 

Alcoa  won’t  commit  itself  yet 
on  next  season. 


Free  Auto  Ride 

ABC-TV  has  given  free  time  for 
the  televising  of  the  Detroit  Auto¬ 
mobile  Show  on  Sunday  (27).  Ar¬ 
rangement  further  delays  a  net¬ 
work  decision  on  the  replacement 
at  8:30  for  “Press  Conference." 

Since  “Conference"  switched  to 
Sunday  at  5:30,  ABC  has  been 
using  temporary  fillers.  For  the 
past  three  Sabbaths,  “Amateur 
Hour"  has  been  extended  until  9 
to  take  up  the  Slack. 


There  is  the  belief  that  network 
television  will  go  to  a  five-day  work 
week  within  two  to  five  years. 
Amount  of  time  before  working 
hours  are  shaved  depend,s  *on  the 
technical  perfection  of  taped  video, 
according  to  the  networks,  which 
are  just  beginning  to  comprehend 
the  revolutionary  implications  of 
tape. 

Being  able  to  arrange  all  produc¬ 
tion  in  a  five-day  period  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  result  in  enormous  sav¬ 
ings  for  the  webs.  They  are  un¬ 
willing  or  unable  to  provide  esti¬ 
mates  of  their  overall  annual  ex¬ 
penditures  for  overtime  and  the 
hiring  of  extra  crews  for  live  pro¬ 
grams,  but  one  network  official, 
who  has  been  tossihg  the  idea 
around  with  the  other  networks, 
judged  that  they  would  be  “sub¬ 
stantial." 

Only  more  experimentation  would 
tell  how  perfectly  electronic  tape 
preserves  a  live  video  image,  but 
he  thought  that  any  assumption 
about  the  advent  of  a  five-day  week 
would  be  “basically  true." 

While  there  are  no  estimates  on 
resultant  savings,  either  NBC-TV 
or  CBS-TV,  the  two  networks  do¬ 
ing  the  most  live  programming  at 
present,  could  each  probably  save 
millions  every  year  by  fitting  every¬ 
thing  into  a  new  schedule  for  tap¬ 
ing  tv  programs.  The  outcome  of 
tape  experimentation  by  CBS,  NBC 
and  certain  local  operations  in  tele¬ 
vision,  are  of  great  interest  to  near¬ 
ly  every'  union  in  the  industry — 
certainly  the  unions  representing 
network  staff  employees.  List  in¬ 
cludes  NABET,  IATSE,  IBEW  on 
the  technical  end,  the  stage  hands, 
to  mention  another,  and  Writers 
Guild  and  AFTRA  who  provide 
staff  writers  and  announcers  to  the 
networks.  Each  of  the  guilds  has 
its  own  provisions  for  the  payment 
of  overtime  and  the  limitations  on 
the  number  of  hours  in  the  work 
week,  which  forces  the  networks 
to  hire  additional  crews  oftimes. 

Unions  Already  Alerted 

Knowing  that  tape  can  event¬ 
ually  mean  the  elimination  of  over¬ 
time,  the  unions  are  beginning  to 
think  how  they  can  avoid  substan¬ 
tial  losses  to  membership  when 
tape  arrives.  They  seem  to  feel 
that  they  need  more  time  before 
a  plan  of  action  can  be  properly 
formulated. 

In  explaining  in  more  detail  his 
premise  of  a  five-day  week,  a  net¬ 
work  spokesman  said  that  it  is 
highly  probable  that  an  Ed  Sulli¬ 
van,  a  Perry  Como  or  a  Steve 
Allen,  all  of  whom  have  live  week¬ 
end  shows,  could  be  lensed  on 
Thursday  or  Friday  in,  precisely 
the  same  formats  they  use  now  and 
still  be  shown  at  their  current  times 
Without  loss  of  that  spotaneous  live 
quality.  And  it  almost-  goes  with¬ 
out  saying,  tape  will  replace  a  good 
deal  of  network  telefilm  once  it’s 
perfected. 

•  In  another  area,  there  is  spec¬ 
ulation  as  to  how  taped  programs 
will  affect  the  organization  of  the 
networks  as  they  exist  at  present. 

(Continued  on  page  39) 


Ford  Wants  Part  Of 
‘My  Fair  Lady’ TV  Spec, 
No  Less,  for  Edsel  Bow 

Chicago,  Jan.  22. 

Foote,  Cone  &  Belding  execs  ar^ 
shooting  high  for  a  television  prop¬ 
erty  to  serve  as  the  premier  show¬ 
case  for  Ford  Motor’s  new  Edsel 
line  which  gets  unwrapped  next 
fall.  Preliminary  feelers  were  sent 
out  last  week  on  the  possibility  of 
landing  “My  Fair  Lady"  or  at 
least  portions  of  it  as  a  tv-spectacu¬ 
lar  heralding  Edsel’s  bow. 

Facts  that  CBS  owns  40%  6f  the 
legiter  and  that  the  entry  of  the 
Edsel  into  the  competitive  auto¬ 
motive  sweepstakes  marks  the  ar¬ 
rival  of  a  new  major  advertiser 
backed  by  one  of  the  nation’s  in¬ 
dustrial  giants  lends  some  cred¬ 
ence  to  the  video  possibility,  de¬ 
spite  the  obvious  theatrical  and 
film  conflicts. 


CBS-TVs  AO-Hour  Sat  Plan  Hinges 
On  Keeping  P&G,  L&M  Satisfied 


NBC’*  ‘Me,  Too’ 

Although  plans  are  still  in 
the  “maybe"  stage,  there’s  a 
strong  possibility  that  NBC- 
TV  will  convert  its  Tuesday 
night  into  the  same  two-and- 
a-half-hour  drama  pattern  that 
pertains  today  to  CBS-TV’s 
Thursday  night  “Climax"- 
“Playhouse  90"  parlay. 

As  revealed  in  last  week’s 
Variety,  NBC  is  prepping  a 
90-minute  dramatic  stanza  £or 
Tuesday  showcasing  next  “sea^ 
son.  And  now  it’s  learned 
that,  in  the  reshuffle  of  the 
7:30  to  8  music-news  format, 
the  network  may  install  a  full 
hour  (7:30-8:20  Tuesday  drama 
series. 

NBC-TV  to  Mix 
Half-Hr.  &  Hour 
Shows  7:30-8:39 


*  With  CBS-TV  planning  to  pro¬ 
gram  Saturday  nights  next  season 
with  a  succession  of  hourlong  en¬ 
tries,  possibly  four  extending  from 

7  to  11,  it  can’t  go  anywhere  with¬ 
out  resolving  a  couple  of  ticklish 
sponsorship  commitments.  For 
one  thing,  Procter  &  Gamble,  with 
whom  CBS  has  no  intention  of  get¬ 
ting  rough,  has  a  franchise  on  the 
9:30  to  10  period,  where  it  pre¬ 
sently  sponsors  the  “Hey  Jeannie" 
series.  Similarly,  Liggett  &  Myers 
can’t  be  booted  out  of  the  10 
o’clock  time,  where  it  sponsors 
“Gimsmoke,"  unless,  of  course,  the 
network  can  find  a  suitable  half- 
hour  prime  period  satisfactory  to 
the  client. 

CBS-TV  program  strategists  are 
planning  to  install  the  “Perry 
Mason"  hour  film  series  in  the  9 
to  10  time  next  season  and  hopes 
that  P  &  G  will  come  in  as  one  of 
the  sponsors,  thus  resolving  that 
issue.  Tentatively  booked  as  the 
10  to  11  attraction  is  the  “Big  Rec¬ 
ord”  live  variety  show. 

What  goes  in  in  place  of  Gieason 

8  to  9  has  yet  to  be  determined. 


It’s  now  fairly  certain  that  NBC- 
TV,  in  its  dropping  of  the  music- 
news  7:30  to  8  p.m.  cross-the-board 
formats  starting  next  season,  will 
come  in  with  a  combination  of  30- 
minute  and  full  hour  (7:30  to  8:30) 
programs  in  its  Monday-thrOugh- 
Friday  revamp. 

Tuesday  and  Wednesday  seem 
the  most  likely  candidates  for  the 
full  hour  programming  since  the  8 
o’clock  entries  on  both  of  these 
nights  are  on  the  weak  side.  (Tues¬ 
day  “Big  Surprise”  entry  is  facing 
the  sponsor  axe,  anyhow,  and  so  is 
the  Wednesday  show,  “Hiram"  Hol¬ 
liday.") 

Thus,  NBC  would  use  a  half-hour 
7:30  to  8  show  on  Monday,  Thurs¬ 
day  and  Friday  and  follow  the 
ABC-TV  pattern  on  Tuesdays  and 
Wednesdays  to  compete  with  “Con¬ 
flict,’’.  “Cheyenne"  and  “Disney¬ 
land,"  respectively. 

CBS-TV  Hits  a  Snag 
On  ‘Mildred  Pierce’ 

As  Daytime  Soaper 

Hollywood,  Jan.  22. 

CBS-TV  negotiations  to  acquire 
James  Cain’s  “Mildred  Pierce"  for 
a  daytime  soaper  serial  have  tem¬ 
porarily  been  blocked  by  Ray 
Stark,  coast  chief  of  PRM,  who  in¬ 
sists  his  firm  has  film  and  kine 
rights  to  “Pierce."  PRM  acquired 
the  Warner  Bros,  backlog,  which  in¬ 
cluded  the  1945  film  version  of 
“Pierce,"  starring  Joan  Crawford. 

Stark’s  contention  is  that  any 
soaper  kined,  as  a  live  show  likely 
would  be,  is  covered  by  his  firm’s 
acquisition  of  the  film  version 
made  by  Warner  Bros.  One  factor 
involved  is  the  possibility  PRM  is 
planning  a  remake  of  the  Cain 
story,  it’s  understood.  Obviously 
such  a  venture  would  be  damaged, 
if  not  killed,  by  a  daytime  soaper 
based  on  the  same  property. 

Consequently,  CBS  attorneys  are 
studying  the  legalities  involved  to 
determine  whether  PRM  actually 
has  rights  to  any  kines.  TV  rights 
are  still  Cain’s. 

Steve  Allen  SRO  As 
Greyhound  Takes  Ride 

The  Sunday  night  NBC-TV  Steve 
Allen  show  has  reached  the  SRO 
sponsorship  level  as  a  result  of 
Greyhound  Corp.’s  purchase  of 
one-third  sponsorship  of  the  seg¬ 
ment  for  a  solid  20  weeks  starting 
April  7  and  running  through  Sept. 
29.  Whether  the  SRO  condition 
will  be  permanent  depends  on 
whether  Viceroy  ciggies  and  Jer- 
gens  Lotion  decide  to  renew,  but 
at  this  point  it  looks  as  if  they  will. 

Greyhound  deal  was  set  via  Grey 
Advertising.  It’s  the  bus  outfit’s 
second  major  splurge  in  network 
tv,  the  first  having  been  on  “Omni¬ 
bus.” 


Danny,  ‘Journey 
Shift  to  Thursday 

The  tentative  program  plans  of 
ABC-TV  for  fall  include  the  juxta- 
positioning  of  “Bold  Journey"  and' 
Danny  Thomas’  “Make  Room  for 
Daddy"  with  the  hour-long  “Wire 
Service"  telefilms.  “Wire  Service" 
will  be  entered  as  the  Monday  7:30 
to  8:30  entry,  in  the  time  now  held 
by  “Journey"  and  Thomas,  and 
they  in  turn  will  take  their  replace¬ 
ment’s  Thursday  at  9  post. 

As  the  plans  npw  read,  Thomas 
will  take  the  9  p.m.  spot  and  “Bold 
Journey"  will  come  in  at  9:30,  thus 
reversing  their  present  positions. 
By  starting  “Service”  at  7:30,  ABC 
expects  to  follow  the  successes  of 
its  two  other  7:30  to  8:30  stanzas, 
“Conflict"-“Cheyenne"  on  alternat¬ 
ing  Tuesdays  and  “Disneyland"  on 
Wednesday.  The  60-minute  con¬ 
tinuity  has  been  given  as  a  partial 
reason  why  the  two  so  frequently 
get  the  rating  jump  on  NBC  and 
CBS,  which  run  different  shows  at 
7:30  and  8  on  both  evenings. 

GF  Yields ‘West  Point’ 

For  Bon  Ami  One-Shot 

General  Foods,  which  has.  done 
a  lot  of  “relinquishing"  of  its  tele¬ 
vision  sponsorship  for  shortterm 
periods  this  season,  will  chalk  up 
another  on  Feb.  8.  That  date  only, 
it  gives  way  to  Bon  Ami  on  “West 
Point"  on  CBS-TV.  Bon  Ami,  via 
Ruthrauff  &  Ryan,  is  doing  the  net¬ 
work  one-shot  for  its  new  Jet  Spray 
cleanser,  and  arrangements  for  the 
Feb.  8  stint  include  the  customary 
alternate-week  cross-plugs,  with 
General  Foods  getting  a  cross-plug 
Feb.  8  and  Bon  Ami  one  on  Feb.  15. 

During  this  season,  GF  has  given 
way  for  one,  two  and  even  three 
weeks  to  various  sponsors  (mainly 
Ford)  on  such  shows  as  “I  Love 
Lucy,"  “December  Bride"  and 
“Zane  Grey  Theatre,"  in  fact  event¬ 
ually  yielding  every  alternate  wejek 
to  Ford  on  the  latter. 

SERLING’S  NEW  PACT; 
30G  FOR  3  SCRIPTS 

Hollywood,  Jan.  22. 

Rod  Serling,  under  contract  to 
CBS,  has  signed  a  new  pact  effec¬ 
tive  June  which  gives  him  $30,000 
for  three  90-minute  scripts.  It’s 
non-exclusive  but  CBS  has  first  re¬ 
fusal  on  other  of  his  tele  stories. 

It’s  a  substantial  pay  hike  for 
Serling,  who  did  “Requiem  for  a 
Heavyweight”  and  “Forbidden 
Area,’’  both  on  “Playhouse  90." 


to 


11]%  to  Keep  Contestants  in  line 


There  may  be  more  than  meets 
the  eye  In  so-called  waivers  or  re¬ 
leases  signed  by  contestants  ap¬ 
pearing  on  television  .programs, 
The  details,  of  one  of  these  re¬ 
leases,  as  required  of  its  contest- 
lints  by  “The  Big  Surprise”  (NBC- 
TV),  were  published  in  last  week’s 
Variety.  Entertainment  Produc¬ 
tions  Inc.,  packager  of  “Surprise,” 
and  Speidel,  a  sponsor,  are  being 
sued  by  a  contestant,  Miss  Dale 
Logue,  for  $103,000.  The  basis  of 
her  suit  is  “predetermination”  by 
the  production  company  in  relation 
to  the  success  or  failure  of  a  con¬ 
testant. 

It  is  known  that  EPI,  with  top. 
prestige  and  a  great  stake  in  quiz 
shows,  tries  to  exercise  unusual 
caution  in  seeing  to  it  that  its  prop¬ 
erties  to  do  not  fall  into  disrepute, 
discredit  or  dishonor,  and  that  a 
contestant  does  not  conduct  him¬ 
self  “offishly”  following  an  appear¬ 
ance  on  any  of  the  packager’s 
stanzas.  These  programs  are,  in 
addition  to  “Surprise,”'  the  highest- 
rated  quiz  of  them  all,  “$64,000 
Question,”  and  its  sister  show, 
“$64,000  Challenge.” 

EPI,  oft  rumored  as  “agenting” 
contestants  who  have  been  on  any 
of  its  shows  (for  a  period  of  months 
after  such  an  appearance),  never 
acts  in  an  “agent”  capacity  from 
the  view  of  monetary  gain.  But  it 
is  imperative  to  protect  “Surprise” 
and  other  programs  by  making 
sure  that  contestants  do  not  get  in¬ 
volved  in  “deals,”  “tieups”  and 
kindred  propositions  for  commer¬ 
cial  gain. 

For  instance,  the  packager  is  un¬ 
derstood  to  have  turned  thumbs 
down  on  a  proposal  by  one  com¬ 
pany  to  put  out  a  religious  product 
named  after  the  person  who  ap¬ 
peared  as  a  Bible  specialist  on  the 
64G  Question.  EPI  thought  this 
would  be  in  “bad  taste.”  The  pro- 
( Continued  on  page  38) 

Norelco,  Others  In 
NBC  Radio  Pacts 

NBC  Radio,  which  has  been 
moving  rapidly  in  the  sales  arena 
since  inaugurating  its  new  daytime 
format,  has  racked  up  another 
$1,062,000  in  new  and  renewed  net 
business  (the  gross  comes  to  $1,- 
841,000).  Big  coin  is  from. renewals, 
with  Amoco  renewing  its  $282,000 
net  “Monitor”  campaign  for  an¬ 
other  52  weeks;  Sonoco  going  an¬ 
other  32  weeks  on  its  “Three  Star 
Extra  News”  for  $442,000  net;  and 
Norwich  Pharmacal  thro  wing,  an¬ 
other  $49,000  net  into  a  nine-week 
additional  campaign  on  “Monitor,” 
“Bandstand”  arid  “Five  Star  Mat¬ 
inee.” 

Biggest  new  client  is  Norelco, 
which  has  picked  up  a  $112,000  net 
lineup  comprising  50  six-second 
spots  per  weekend  in  “Monitor” 
for  a  10-week  span  beginning  in 
April.  Calgon,  the  water  softener 
manufacturer,  has  made  the  first 
purchase  in  the  new  Bill- Goodwin 
day  timer  with  a  13-week  buy  of 
26  participations,  starting  Eeb.  20. 
Knapp-Monarch  appliances  hasj 
bought  a  five-week  “Monitor” 
campaign  comprising  20  one-min¬ 
ute  participations  per  weekend, 
while  Maytag  has  bought  a  three- 
weeker  on  “Monitor”  with  100  one- 
minutes  starting  in  March.  Evin-' 
rude  outboard  motors  has  also 
bought  five  one-minute  participa¬ 
tions  on  “Monitor”  for  10  weeks 
while  Allis-Chalmers  bought  its 
one-shot  on  “Biographies  in 
Sound.” 

Breakdown  shows  $288,000  net 
in  new  business,  $774,000  net  in 
renewals. 

BBC-TV’s  ‘Pantomania’ 
Pulls  Whopping  Audience 

London,  Jan.  22. 

BBC-TV  claim  that  their  produc¬ 
tion  of  “Pantomania”  on  Christmas 
Day  was  seen  by  13,20,000  people, 
the  largest  audence  ever  recorded 
for  one  of  their  programs,  except 
for  the  Coronation. 

This  figure, computed  by  the  BBC 
Audence  Research  Department,  re¬ 
fers  to  adults  only,  and  constitutes 
over  half  the  tv  viewing  audience 
In  Great  Britain. 


Not  So  Mad 

Call  it  luck,  coincidence, 
foresight  or  whatever,  but 
WRCA,  N.  Y.,  had  no  dearth 
of  material  yesterday  morning 
(Tues.)  on  the  capture  of  New 
York’s  “Mad  Bomber”  on  its 
“Pulse”  show. 

The  day  before,  Monday, 
the  “Pulse”  staff  went  out  and 
tape-recorded  no  less  than  50 
“man  in  the  street”  interviews 
on  the  subject,  “What  should 
they  do  with  the  Mad  Bomber 
if  he’s  captured?”  Interviews 
were  planned  for  yesterday 
morning,  whether  or  not  he 
was  caught  by  then,  but  as 
chance  had  it,  the  N.  Y.  police 
captured  him  Monday  night. 
“Pulse”  show,  besides  all  kinds 
of  mobile  and  beep-phone  cov¬ 
erage,  made  good  use  of  the 
interviews  too. _ _ 


Lamb  Hot  Potato’ 


Washington,  Jan.  22. 

At  long  last,  the  FCC  has  de¬ 
cided  to  dispose  of  the  Lamb  case 
by  renewing  the  license  of  WICU 
(TV)  in  Erie,  Pa.  The  agency  has 
instructed  its  staff  to  prepare  a 
decision  clearing  the  Station’s  own¬ 
er,  Edward  O.  Lamb,  of  charges 
that  he  made  misrepresentations  to 
the  Commission  in  denying  that  he 
had  ever  been  a  Communist. 

A  final  decision  dismissing  the 
case  probably  will  not  be  issued  for 
two  or  three  months  because  of  the 
work  involved  in  reviewing  the 
lengthy  record  of  the  proceedings 
which  began  nearly  three  years 
ago  and  required  10  months  of  fre¬ 
quently-interrupted  and  occasion¬ 
ally  sensational  hearings. 

It’s  understood  that  the  vote  by 
which  the  Commission  agreed  to 
the  staff  Instruction— ‘which  could 
be  changed  on  the  final  go-round — 
was  4-1,  with  Comr.  John  C.  Doer- 
fer,  who  took  the  initiative  in 
bringing  the  case  to  hearing,  .ab¬ 
staining.  It  was  understood  that 
Comr.  T.  A.  M.  Craven,  who  re¬ 
cently  became  a  member  of  the 
agency,  also  abstained. 

One  factor,  and  possibly  a  major 
one,  which  seehis  to  have  prompted 
the  Commission  to  move  to  “get 
,  rid  of  the  whole  thing”  was  the 
desire  to  free  itself  to  act  on  more 
pressing  problems,  such  as  alloca¬ 
tions  and  competitive  tv  cases.  It’s 
no  secret  that  the  case  has  been 
a  “hot  potato”  in  which  charges  j 
of  politics  were  made  (in  court  and- 
before  the  Senate)  by  Lamb  who 
has  been  active  in  the  Democratic 
Party  and  was  a  substantial  con¬ 
tributor  to  the  recent  campaign  of 
Sen.  Estes  Kefauver  (D-Tenn.)  for 
the  vice-presidency.  Kefauver  had 
testified  as  a  character  witness  for 
Lamb  at  the  FCC  hearings. 

Since  the  proceedings  began,  ex¬ 
pansion  of  Lamb  Enterprises  (in 
which  former  A  tty.  Gen.  J.  How¬ 
ard  McGrath  is  exec  veepee)  in; 
the  broadcast  field  has  been  halted. 
Lamb  has  withdrawn  an  application 
for  a  tv  channel  in  Orlando,  Fla.,, 
but  still  has  an  application  pend-' 
ing  in  the  seven-way  contest  for. 

(Continued  on  page  39) 


JONATHAN  WINTERS 
GETS  VICK  RUBOUT 

Vick  Chemical  is  dropping  its  al¬ 
ternate-week  sponsorship  on  the 
Jonathan  Winters  show  on  NBC-, 
TV,  effective  March  26.  Vick 
dropout  leaves  the  show  sponsored 
every  other  week,  by  Lewis  Howe 
Co.  However,  this  is  the  show’s 
last  season  in  its  present  form, 
since  NBC  will  be  placing  half- 
hour  programs  in  the  7:30-8  strip 
starting  in  late  summer  or  early 
fall. 

Winters’  show  is  Vick’s  second 
NBC-TV  cancellation  in  as  many 
weeks.  Drug  outfit  dropped  its  al¬ 
ternate-week  sponsorship  of  “Big 
Story,”  with  Ralston-Furina  mov¬ 
ing  in  as  a  replacement. 


Utefacwfeiy,  jtoatry  2&,  135T 


Capra's  Second  far  TV; 
Hemo  the  Magnificent' 

American  Telephone  &  Tele¬ 
graph,  has  set  the  second  show  in 
its  Frank  Capra  hourlong  science 
series  on  CBS-TV.  It’s  titled  “Hemo 
the  Magnificent”  and  deals  with 
the  blood  and  circulatory  system. 

Show  has  been  set  for  March  20, 
a  Wednesday,  at  9  to  10  pm.,  pre¬ 
empting  “The  Millionaire”  and 
“I’ve  Got  a  Secret.”  First  show  in 
the  series,  “Our  Mr;  Sun;”  was 
shown  Nov,  10  at  10-11,  raising  a 
critical  storm  because  the  kiddies, 
couldn’t  watch  because  of  the  late 
hour.  Slotting  for  the  second  show 
will  overoome  this  objection,  at 
least  in  part,  it’s  hoped. 


GEVMHour 
Axing;  Revlon  In 

General  Electric  is  bowing  out  of 
sponsorship  of  the  alternate- 
Wednesday  “20th  Century  Fox 
Hour”  on  CBS-TV  and  Revlon  is 
taking  over  the  show  starting  Feb. 
6.  It’s  Revlon’s  third  CBS-TV 
property,  others  being  the  $64,000 
Question”  and  “$64,000  Challenge.” 
Interesting  sidelight  to  the  buy  is 
the  fact  that  Revlon  is  using  money 
originally  intended  for  NBC-TV, 
first  on  “The  Most  Beautiful  Girl 
in  the  World,”  which  never  got 
started,  and  then  on  “Can  Do,” 
which  the  cosmetic  outfit  cancelled 
after  about  six  weeks. 

“Fox  Hour,”  which  alternates 
with  the  live  “U.  S.  Steel  Hour”  in 
the  10-11  Wednesday  spot,  has  been 
sponsored  by  GE  since  its  start  at 
the  beginning  of  the  1955  season. 
Show  was  somewhat  shaky  last 
spring,  at  renewal  time,  but  GE  de^ 
cided  to  go  ahead  for  another  sea¬ 
son.  Revlon  takeover  marks  a  mid¬ 
season  cancellation  by  GE. 


WNAC-TV's  Hungarian 
Relief  Film  Even  Tops 
Dinah  in  Hub  Trendex 

Boston,  Jan.  22. 

WNAC-TV  nabbed  a  special 
Trendex  Tating  of  2^.8  against  21.5: 
and  jammed  switchboards  with 
calls  from  people  regarding  aiding 
Hungarian  relief  and  adopting  chil¬ 
dren  following  showing  of  their 
special  documentary  film,  “Suffer 
the  Little  Children”  Thursday  (17) 
in  the  7:30-8  time  6lot.  • 

The  specal  Trendex  rating  was: : 

Rating  Share 

WNAC-TV  .  27.8  55.0 

WBZ-TV  . 21.5  42.5 

Others  .  12  25  : 

Sets  in  use  505  Share  100. 

“Suffer  the  Little  Children”  op¬ 
posed  the  Dinah  Shore  ana  NBC; 
news  on  WBZ-TV. 

The  exclusive  eye-witness  ac-' 
count  of  Hungarian  refugee  plight 
as  seen  through  the x  eye  of  a 
WNAC-TV  camera  was  filmed  at; 
Xmas  time  when  WNAC-TV  dis-. 
patched  a  camera-reporter  team  to! 
the  Austro-Hungarian  border.  The 
team  comprised  Frank  Luther,  new1 
-director  of  public  affairs;  Ed  Gil¬ 
man,  cinematographer;  arid  Jeff 
Forbes,  producer-director. 

In  cooperation  with  CARE,  the 
State  Department  and  the  U.  S. 
Military  Air  Transport,  they  gave- 
a  Christmas  party  for  Hungarian; 
children.  Thursday  night’s  half- 
.hour  shots  were  the  preface  to  an 
(Continued  on  page  39) 


‘Flicka’  Shifts  to  Sat 

“My  Friend  Flicka,”  which  is 
being  cancelled  by  Colgate-Palm¬ 
olive  after  Eeb.  1,  will  be  shifted 
by  CBS-TV  Feb.  ‘9  to  Saturdays  at 
7  where  it  will  remain  as  a  sustain- 
er  for  -the  balance  of  the  season.. 
The  Saturday  spot  which  “Flicka” 
inherits  is  now  occupied  by  the 
Hazel  Bishop-sponsored  “Beat  the 
Clock,”  which  moves  into 
“Flicka’s”  Friday  at  7:30  spot  on 
Feb.  8. 

CBS-TV  originally  had  rights  to 
“Flicka”  and  had  sold  the  series 
directly  to  Colgate,  so  that  the  web 
retains  the  balance  of  this  season’s 
product.  Additionally,  it  worked  out 
a  new  deal  with  20th-Fox  for  re¬ 
run  rights  plus  options  for  new 
product  if  desired.  This  will  enable 
it  to  run  the  series  through  the 
summer  or  beyond  if  it  picks  up 
the  option. 


TV-Radio  Production  Centres  ; 

IN  NEW  YORK  CITY  *  .  . 

Elizabeth  Lawrence,  regular  In  the  CBS  “Road  of  Life”  cast,  direct¬ 
ing  a  production  of  ’“The  Rainmaker”  for  the  N.Y.  -Veterans  Hospital 
I . . .  Sallie  Brophy  doing  a  lead  this  week  on  "Modern  Romances”  .  ,  .  - . 
Patsy  Bruder  and  Ellen  Christopher  featured  on  “Odyssey”  Sunday 
(27)  in  “Satan  and  Salem”  .  .  .  Jason  Robarfls  Jr,  stars  in  “Goodyear 
Playhouse"  production  of  “Nobody’s  Town”  Sunday  (27)  .  ,  .  Richard 
Heffner,  director  of- public  affairs  programs  for  WRCA-TV,  talked  on 
education  and  television  at  Yale  V.  last  week  before  the  American 
Colleges  Public  Relations  Assn.  . . .  Arthur  Storch,  recently  on  Broad¬ 
way  in  “Girls  of  Summer,”  plays  the  lead  on  “Big  Story”  Feb.  1 
CBS  public  affairs  director  Irving  Gltlln  down  in  Florida  last  week  to 
supervise  the  “Odyssey”  underwater  show,  then  stayed  on  for  another^, 
week  of  vacation  .  .  .  Jack  Harris,  star  of  his  own  show  on  WJR,  De¬ 
troit,  guests  on  the  CBS  Radio  Robert  Q.  Lewis  stanza  Friday  and  Sat¬ 
urday  (25-26)  .  ;  .  Larry  Lowenstein,  CBS-TV  press  info  manager,  off 
to  Miami  with  family  for  week’s  vacation  .  .  .  Bill  Davidson,  WRCA- 
WRCA-TV  general  manager,  named  NBC  fundraising  chairman  for 
Boy  Scouts  of  America  drive  .  .  .  Gisele  MacKenzie  guests  on  “Wool- 
worth  Hour”  on  CRS  Radio  Sunday  (27) '.  .  .  James  E.  Conley  and  Fred 
L.  Nettere  named  account  execs  for  CBS-TV  spot  sales  in  N.Y.;  Conley 
shifts  from  the  Chi  office,  while  Nettere  moves  over  from  NBC  Spot 
Sales  .  .  .  Vic  Seixas,  amateur  tennis  champ,  moving  into  television  as 
a  panelist,  emcee  and  announcer,  with  Grace  Lyons  handling  repre¬ 
sentation  .  . .  Bill  Leonard,  slated  to  return  to  WCBS  on  Feb.  13,  con¬ 
valescing  at  the  Internatioriai  Country  Club  in  Haiti  .  .  .  Beatrice 
Pons,  who  appeared  on. the, Phil  Silvers  show  last  week  (15),  repeats 
that  stint  Jan.  29  . .  .  WCBS’’  Martin  Weldon,  coferiairman  of  state  Civil 
Defense’s  broadcasting  divisiori,  planning  a  series  of  special  CD  shows 
for  the  N.Y.  State  Radio  Networks  .  .  .  Rex  Marshall  guested  on,  the 
Frank  Farrell  show  this  week  on  behalf  of  the  Myasthenia  Gravis 
Foundation,  of  which  he’s.  a  .  director  .  .  .  Lesley  Wood  into  the  cast  of 
“Our  Gal  Sunday”  on  CBS  Radio  .  .  .  Bill  Rogers,  who  does  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Electric  commercials,  signed  to  emcee  a  new  veterans  film  series 
by  William  Tell  Productions  .  .  .  Terry  Keane'  has  taken  over  the  title 
role  of  “Second  Mrs.  Burton,”  now  in  its  10th  year  on  CBS  Radio. 

CBS  director  David  Roth  elected  chairman  of  the  Leonia.  \N.J.t  Play¬ 
house  . . .  Barry  Thompson  and  Charita  Bauer  costar  on  “FBI  in  Peace 
and  War”  Sunday  (27)  .  . ,  Goodyear  announcer  Ralph  Paul  back  from 
addressing  the  company’s  west  coast  sales  meeting ,  .  .  Charles  Cooper 
just  signed  for  a  lead  In  an  “Alfred  Hitchcock  Presents”  film  and 
planed  out  last  week  for  three  Weeks  of  shooting  on  the  Coast  .  .  • 
Tyree  Glenn,  trombonist  with  the  Jack  Sterling  WCBS  morning  show, 
home  nursing  a  virus,  the  first  time  in  four  years  he’s  missed  a  show 
.  .  .  John  D.  Keating,  president-general  manager  of  KONA-TV;  Hono¬ 
lulu,  and  a  part  owner  of  WINS,  N.Y.,  elected  1957  prez  of  the  Hawaiian 
Assn,  of  Radio  &  Television  Broadcasters  .  .  .  Announcer  Allen  Swift 
wrapped  up  four  more  commercial  assignments,  a  UPA  stint  for  Bal- 
lantine  Beer  through  Wm.  Esty,  an  RCA  Victor  spot  through  Kenyon 
&  Eckhardt,  a  Beech-Nut  blurb  for  Y&R  and  Salada  Tea  pitches  for 
Herman  W.  Stevens  agency  . .  .  WCBS  general  manager  Carl  Ward  and 
sales  manager  Buck  Hurst  in  Chi  this  week  making  the  agency-client 
rounds  .  *  „  Barbara  Joyce  playing  the  queen  in  “Hamlet”  tonight 
(Wed.)  with  the  Shakespeare  Helen- Hayes  Drama  Group  at  Columbia 
U.’s  MacMillan  theatre- .  .  .  Nat  Liebeskind,  former  general  manager 
of  Times  Television,  has  been  elected  to  board  of  directors  of  Sterling 
,  Television  .  .  .  “Officer  Joe”  Bolton,  of  WPIX’s  “Clubhouse  Gang 
Comedies,”  officially  cited  by  police  officials  of  the  Eastern  Seaboard 
In  recognition  of  services  to  the  Police  Athletic  League  and  for  his  en¬ 
couraging  friendly  relations  between  police  and  children. 


Burt  Arthur,  senior  member  of  father-son  scripting  team  of  Burt  and 
Budd  Arthur,  planed  to  Coast  for  Warner  Bros,  confabs  following  sales 
of  “Two-Gun  Texan”  for  “Cheyenne”  telefilming;  Budd  heads  for 
Coast  March  1  to  do  “Operation  Sixty,”  after  Jim  Gersbman’g  original 
story  . . .  Ted  Cott,  boss  ofWABD,  to  Coast  for  vacation  and  to  look  hi 
on  KTLA,  the  Paramount  Pictures  tv  station  being  run  by  Lou  Arnold, 
Cott’s  former  right-hand-man  .  .  .  Elton  Britt,  bartender-hillbilly 
warbler,  started  Sunday  (20)  with  a  new  live  radio  show,  once  weekly 
on  WAAT  . . .  Bert  Lee  Jr.,  a  sportscaster  -on  same  station,  also  adding 
sales  to  his  radio  duties  there  .  . .  Lou  Dickey  to  Guild  Films  sales— 
as  midwest  supervisor  . .  .  Prank  D.  Jacoby,  ex  of  Product  Service,  hat 
signed  with  the.  Metropolitan  Educational  Television  Assn,  as  produc¬ 
tion  director  .  .  .  Don  Elliott,  the  jazz  'musician,  does  next-to-last  of 
Steve  Allen’s  “Tonight”  shows  tonight  (Wed.),  With  em pee  and  mello- 
phone  exchanging  amenities  and  other  things — a  plaque  from  Allen  to 
Elliott  and  a  mellophone  from  Elliott  to  Allen  .  . .  Donald  Woods,  CBS 
Wbolworth  Hour  host,  to  Coast  to  lense  two  ABC-TV  “Crossroad” 
stanzas  .  . .  Bert  Hecht,  from  Bill  Sturm  Studios,  speaking  before  Balto 
Art  Directors  Club  tomorrow  (Thurs.)  .for  .Film  Producers  Assn.  (N.Y.) 
and  topic  is,  animation  .  .  .  Highland  Church  of  Christ  renewed  ABC 
Radio  “Herald  of  Truth”  pact  as  of  Feb.  1  show  five  years  old  .  .  . 
WMGM  seeking  new  sportcaster  for  the  50,000-watter  . . .  John  J.  Kelly, 
formerly  with  defunct  Collier’s  mag,  joins  ABC-TV  sales  .  .  .  Friday 
(25)  marks  return  of  “The  Metropolitan  Opera  Auditions”  for  22d 
year  over  ABC  Radio,  with  William  Marshall  directing,  Ira  Marion 
scribing  . .  .  Jan  Murray  respites  at  Miami  Beach  until  Feb.  1  .  . .  Don¬ 
ald  McDonald  to  national  sales  at  Radio  Ad  Bureau. 

WCBS-TV  general  manager  Sam  Cook  Digges,  N.  Y.  U.  radio-tv  head 
Warren  Kraetzer,  Columbia  U.’s  Leon  Levine  and  WATV-Fairleigh 
Dickinson's  Ed  Coopergieln  all  trek  down  to  Atlantic  City  tomorrow 
(Thurs.)  to  participate  in  the  American  College  Public  Relations  Assn.’s 
.panel  on  “Publicizing  the  Institution  and  Its  Public  Via  Radio  &  TV” 

.  . .  Ellis  Moore,  director  of  the  NBC  press  department,  bedded  with  a 
virus  for  past  week  .  „ .  Ron  Cochran  subbed  for  Walter  Cronkite  on  his 
:Sunday  night  show  and  Ned  Calmer  did  his  daytime  newscast  while 
•Cronkite  was  covering  the  Inauguration  .  .  *  Patsy  Bruder  set  for 
“Faith  for  Today”  (Feb.  3  .  . .  Abram  Chasins,  music  director  for  WXQR, 
was  a  surprise  guest  on  the  BBC-TV  version  of  “This  Is  Your  Life” 
on  Monday  (21)  when  stanza  made  British  conductor  Sir  John  Barbirolli 
the  subject;  prior  to  ’41,  when  -they  last  saw  each  other,  the  two  close 
friends  and  -collogues,  with  Barbirolli  having  conducted  the  Philhar¬ 
monic  in  the  1st  New  York  performance  of  Chasins’  Second  Piano 
.Concerto  ...  Don  Morrow  is  recording  commercial  pitches  for  IBM, 
which  Is  entering  radio  for  the  first  time  .  . .  Fresh  from  work  at  the 
Ike  Inaugural,  NBC  producer-art  expert  Carolyn  Burke  hops  to  Sole- 
bury,  Pa.,  Friday  (25)  for  a  talk  on  “TV  &  Your  Eye”  at  the  Solebury 
-School  in  that  Buoks  County  legit  haven. 

II V  HOLLYWOOD  ... 

Frank  Perrin  and  General  Mills  are  reported  close  to  a  deal  for 
“Andy's  Gang,”  the  Saturday  morning  kid  show  starring  Andy  Devin©  . 
. . .  Horace  Heidt  hasn’t  missed  many  seasons  since  he  started  the  give¬ 
away  craze  with  “Pot  o’  Gold”  and  he’s  on  the  verge  Df  putting  a  new 
talent  show  on  the  air  before  this  semester  ends  .  .  .  Jim  Beale  out 
from  N.Y.  to  scout  the  new  shows  for  Kenyon. &  ’Eckhardt.  Sampling 
the  wares  of  Metro  is  Walter  Craig  .  .  .  John  Nelson,  NBC-TV’s  day- 
I  time  program  boss  in  Hollywood,  hitting  the  road  on  a  prowl  for  talent. 
He’ll  be  away  from  his  desk  six  weeks  and  ends  his  junket  with  a  series 
1  of  meetings  in  N.Y.  .  .  .  Carroll  Carroll  in  N.Y.  to  swap  ideas  with 
NBC’s  Nat  Wolff  on  a  format  for  Eddie  Fisher  .  .  .  Raymond  Morgan, 
Jr,  swung  the  deal  for  the  Hollywood  Stars  to  televise  their  weekend 
I  (Continued  on  page  38) 
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McC-E’S  ‘SWEET  16  STORIES’ 


That  Reno-NBC  Divorce’ 

NBC-TV  last  week  was  in  a  fighting  mood  as  it  hit  back  at  claims 
that  its  recent  “Wide  Wide  World”  origination  out  of  Reno  and 
nearby  Virginia  City  in  Nevada  amounted  to  a  brushoff  and  a  “ter¬ 
rible  bust,"  as  published  by  Lucius  Beebe's  outspoken  Territorial 
Enterprise,  Beebe  editorialized  that  “It  is  difficult  to  discover  a 
dissenting  voice  from  the  opinion  that  the  community  (Reno)  was 
taken,  but  good,  by  a  group  of  fast  talking,  high-pressure  Madison 
Ave.  hucksters,  who  promised  magnificent  results  and  produced 
a  miserable  and  truly  ratty  show." 

To  the  claim  that  the  whole  Nevada  segment  lasted  a  bare  five 
minutes,  NBC.  says  it  was  actually  on  for  20  minutes;  that  that 
portion  of  the  show  cost  $27,220  tp  put  on  ($10,000  of  which  was 
contributed  by  Reno  Chamber  of  "Commerce,  “but  which  we  haven't 
gotten  as  yet.”) 

Far  from  being  a  brushoff,  NBC  says  the  “Wide  World”  cameras 
gave  an  orientation  shot  of  the  streets,  went  into  Harold’s  Bar, 
the  Reno  Ski  Bowl,  into  Virginia  City,  to  the  Comstock  Lode  Mine 
and  to  the  Univ.  of  Nevada,  and  cites  laudatory  telegrams  received 
from  the  University  in  refutation  of  the  contention  that  it  laid  a 
bomb. 


TV  Held  Factor  in  Upgrading  0( 

Newspaper  Circulation  Figures 

+ - -  ■  . . . 


Boston,  Jan.  22. 

Tv  has  helped  to  sell  more  news¬ 
papers — “tv  has  whetted  the  ap¬ 
petites  of!  people  for  the  printed 
word  of  ;the  daily  newspapers,” 
Richard  C.  Steele,  general  manager 
Worcester,  Mass.,  Telegram-Qazette 
and  prexy  N,  E.  Daily  Newspapers 
Assn.,  told  the  New  England  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Circulation  Managers  at 
their  40th  annual  convention  at 
Hotel  Kenmore  Jan.  15-17.  Speak¬ 
ing  at  the  luncheon  session  of  the 
16th,  he  said: 

“We  have,  during  the  past  few 
years,  seen  the  birth  of  television, 
and  when  it  ftyst  made  its  appear¬ 
ance;  many  people  in  the  news¬ 
paper  business  and  elsewhere  could 
foresee  the  ultimate,  if  hot  immedi¬ 
ate,  doom  of  the  daily  newspaper 
as  the  primary  source  of  news  and 
public  information.  Some  ostrich- 
heads  dove  deep  into  the  sands  of 
fear  and  waited  for  the  inevitable. 
What  happened?  Did  tv  strangle 
newspapers?  Does  your  evening 
paper  lie  neglected,  unfolded  and 
unread  on  the  front  doorstep?  Have 
children  deserted  Orphan  Annie  to 
search  for  Daddy  Warbucks  all  by 
her  ageless  little  self?  Do  you  no 
longer  read  or  write  letters  to  the 
(Continued  on  page  39) 

ABC-TTs  Ciggie 
Coin  for  Wallace 

Philip  Morris  has  been  attracted 
back  to  network  television  by  ABC- 
TV's  upcoming  Mike  Wallace  stan¬ 
za.  The  half-hour  interview  pro¬ 
gram,  with  a  working  title  of  “Pro¬ 
file,”  has  its  first  exposure  April 
28  at  10  p.m. 

Because  of  the  failure  of  Wallace 
to  escape  his  contract  with  WABD, 
the  New  York  tv’er  running  his  in¬ 
terviews  on  “Night  Beat,”  it  was 
believed  that  the  network  did  not 
plan  to  start  him  on  his  $100,000 
annual  contract  until  fall.  Yet  the 
early  Philip  Morris  interest  in  the 
show,  plus  the  fact  that  the  WABD 
pact  is  non-exclusive  and  ends 
sometime  in  June,  caused  ABC  to. 
reverse  its  decision.  Another  fac¬ 
tor  was  that  the  network  was  anx¬ 
ious  to  launch  Wallace  the  same 
night  as  the  Kate  Smith  one-shot 
for  Youngstown  Kitchens,  from  9 
to  10.  because  of  the  lead-in 
strength. 

Johnson  &  Johnson 
Into  ‘Heckle  &  Jeckle’ 

Johnson  &  Johnson  has  bought 
alternate  week  sponsorship  of  the 
“Heckle  &  Jeckle”  cartoon  show 
Saturdays  on  CBS-TV,  bringing 
the  segment  up  to  SRO  status,  j 
Tootsie  Roll  had  previously  bought 
half  of  the  all-color  stanza. 

Series  comprises  old  and  new 
product  out  of  the  Terrytoons  car¬ 
toon  stable,  which  CBS  purchased 
a  year  ago.  J&J  deal  was  set 
through  Young  &  Rubicam,  and 
gives  the  surgical  dressings  house 
its  second  CBS-TV  stanza,  the  oth¬ 
er  being  “Robin  Hood:” 


Warner  Lingerie  Plans 
Nighttime  Fashion  Show 

Warner  Bros,  lingerie  firm,  which 
sparked’  a  new  pattern  of  sponsor¬ 
ship  this  season  with  its  four  Sat¬ 
urday  afternoon  color  fashion-show 
specials,  intends  to  move  into 
nighttime  next  fall  with  the  fash¬ 
ion  segments.  Company  is  planning 
a  nighttime  special  in  September, 
shortly  after  Labor  Day,  and  an¬ 
other  some  four  to  six  weeks  be¬ 
fore  Easter. 

Deal  for  the  two  next-season 
shows  was  set  with  NBC  via  the 
C.  J.  LaRoche  agency. 

Dean  Martin,  NBC 
Sign  5-Yr.  Pad; 
200G  Per  Show 

Hollywood,  Jan.  22. 

Dean  Martin  has  signed  five-year 
television  pact  with  NBC,  to  star 
in  two  hour-long  shows  annually. 
Martin,  who  parted  company  with 
Jerry  Lewis  last  year,  will  re¬ 
ceived  $200,000  a  show,  from  which 
he  will  pay  supporting  talent. 

Pact  also  commits  Martin  to  two 
or  three  guest  shots  a  year,  but 
he  will  be  paid  separately  for  such 
appearances.  He  ..may  make  his 
first  guest  appearance  under  new 
[  pact  on  Dinah  Shore's  March  22 
show. 

Martin  opens  a  two-week  date  at 
Sands,  Las  Vegas,  March  6  and 
draws  $25,000  a  week.  He’s  booked 
into  same  club,  same  money,  later 
in  the  year,  and  booked  at  the  Pal¬ 
ladium,  England,  and  in  Glasgow 
in  May  or  June. 

Rough  Going  for  NBC 
,  On  TV  Comedy  Writing 
Development  Program 

NBC-TV’s  comedy  writer  de¬ 
velopment  program,  inaugurated 
about  a  year  ago,  now  finds  itself 
without  any  writers  to  develop. 
The  nine  young  scripters  placed 
under  contract  last  summer  have 
all  been  dropped,  and  the  program, 
while  it  will  continue,  finds  itself 
at  a  standstill. 

Nine  scripters  were  placed  under 
seven-year  deals  with  regular  90- 
day  options.  All  of  them  survived 
four  option  periods,  with  three 
dropped  in  December  and  the  rest 
in  January.  Basic  trouble,  accord¬ 
ing  to  NBC,  was  that  there  was  no 
one  top  comedy  writing  talent  to 
supervise  and  develop  them,  and 
though  they  were  placed  on  in¬ 
dividual  shows,  they  couldn’t  learn 
enough  fast  enough.  Applications 
are  still  being  accepted  for  the 
program  and  NBC  expects  to  place 
more  writers  under  contract  soon, 
but  as  of  the  moment  the  program 
is  blank. 


1180,000.000  TV 
BIZ  MS  SPACE 


Everything  From  Flying  Saucers  To 
Aero  Show  on  Barry  Wood  Agenda 

— - - - ’t  Barry  Wood’s  special  events  de- 


The  vital  statistics  attending  the 
McCann-Erickson  agency’s  switch¬ 
over  this  week  to  the  new  and  im¬ 
posing  Uris  Bldg.  oh  feast  46th  St. 
in  New  York  as  home  base  for  its 
Gotham-berthed  1,300  employees 
hold  the  key  to  the  recurring  ques¬ 
tion:  What  makes  an  advertising 
agency  16  stories  high? 

For  in  order  to  house  its  expand¬ 
ing  operation,  McC-E  has  taken 
over  the  top  16  floors  of  the  new 
office  building  and  officially  put 
them  on  display  over  the  weekend 
as  the  agency  brought  in  its  key 
domestic  personnel  and  those  head¬ 
ing  up  agency  offices  in  various 
parts  of  the  globe  to  inaugurate 
the  “new  era”  at  McCann-Erickson 
as  the  first  agency  to  top  the  $100,- 
000,000  mark  in  tv-radio  billings. 

McC-E’s  sweet  16-story  status  is 
predicated  chiefly  on  the  onward- 
and-upward  ascent  of  tv  dating 
back  to  '53,  as  reflected  in  some 
researching  compiled  by  Terry 
Clyne,  who  major-domos  the  agen¬ 
cy's  video  kingdom,  for  some  per¬ 
tinent  weekend  speechifying.  To 
wit: 

(1) .  Back  in  '53,  McCann-Erick¬ 
son  was  billing  $25,000,000  in  tv 
and  radio.  In  '54,  the  figure  went 
to  $40,000,000;  in  ’55,  to  $60,000,- 
000.  By  ’56  it  was  $80,000,000,  and 
this  year  finds  it  surpassing  the 
“no  -  other  -  agericy-can-make-this- 
claim”  high  of  $100,000,000. 

(2) .  The  present  $100,000,000  fig¬ 
ure  is  more  than  double  the  whole 
of  McCann  -  Erickson’s  domestic 
billings  for  ’53. 

(3) .  Based  on  Nielsen  figures  for 
total  number  of  daytime  and  night¬ 
time  hours  on  all  networks,  as  well 
as  billings,  McCann  -  Erickson 
moves  into  the  No.  1  spot  among 
agencies,  followed  by  Young  &  Rur 
bicam,  BBD&O  and  J.  Walter 
Thompson. 

(4) .  McCann-Erickson  clients  pro¬ 
vide  more  hours  of  entertainment 
per  year  than  that  turned  out  by 
all  the  major  Hollywood  studios 
combined.  This  is  based  on  the 
approximate  400  hours  that  went 
into  the  256  features  films  turned 
out  by  the  studios  in  '56,  while 
McC-E  shows,  both  film  and  live, 
exceeded  that  figure-  by  25%. 

So  meteoric  has  been  the  Mc¬ 
Cann-Erickson  rise  to  its  present 
kingpin  status  through  the  inher¬ 
itance  of  plushy  accounts  that  even 
a  threatened  loss  of  billings  can 
be  taken  in  stride.  Usually  a  $7,- 
000,000  defection — as  in  the  case 
of  Bulova,  which  is  now  in  process 
of  making  other  agency  plans — 
represents  a  major  blow  to  a  com¬ 
mission  house.  The  McC-E  boys 
don’t  seem  to  give  it  a  second 
thought. 

j 

Gillette  Bypassing 
Triple  Crown  on  TV; 
Buick  Is  Interested 

For  the  first  time  in  several 
years;  Gillette  has  decided  to  fore¬ 
go  sponsorship  of  the  annual 
Triple  Crown  of  horseracing  on 
CBS-TV.  The  Gillette  decision 
leaves  a  prime  sports  plum  open — 
the  Kentucky  Derby — but  also 
open  are  the  Belmont  Stakes  and 
the  Preakness. 

Buick,  which- has  been  express¬ 
ing  a  great  interest  in  sports 
show§  and  other  one-shots  of  late, 
is  considering  part  or  all  of  the 
package,  but  no  decision  has  been 
made  yet.  Triple  Crown  runs  off 
during  May  and  June. 


NBC  DICKERS  CUGAT 
TO  REPLACE  FISHER 

Hollywood,  Jan.  22. 

NBC  is  discussing  a  live  tv  show 
starring  Xavier  Cugat  and  Ab$e 
Lane  to  replace  the  “Eddie  Fisher 
Show,”  which  departs  next  month. 
Finalization  is  dependent  upon, 
whether  Miss  Lane  can  work  out 
her  European  film  commitments. 

Coca-Cola,  which  sponsors  Fisher, 
may  also  pick  up  the  tab  for  Cugat- 
Lane. 


Benny  Gets  Cheaper 

“The  Best  of  Betiny,”  CBS 
Radio’s  Sunday-at-7  tapes  of 
the  top  Benny  shows  of  the 
past,  can  now  he  had  at  what 
amounts  to  $14,000  per  show, 
that  figure  including  both  time 
and  program  costs. 

Here’s  the  way  it  works. 
Web  has  worked  out  a  seg¬ 
mented  plan  for  the  show,  di¬ 
viding  it  into  four  seven-and- 
a-half-minute  segments'  each 
priced  at  $3,500  each.  Commer¬ 
cial  time  runs  to  90  seconds 
per  segment  and  the  $3,500 
covers  time  &  talent  on  the 
show.  Web  is  offering  it  under 
the  new  plan  starting  this 
week,  with  a  station  lineup 
comprising  the  full  CBS  web. 


Unit  Four  Exiting 
Kaiser  TV  Series 
In  Hassle  Climax 

Three-way  hassle  among  NBC-TV, 
Kaiser  Aluminum  and  its  Young 
&  Rubicam  agency,  and  Unit  Four 
Productions  over  the  handling  of 
the  Tuesday  night  “Kaiser  Alumi¬ 
num  Hour”  has  reached  the  boil¬ 
ing  point,  and  it's  a  matter  of  days 
before  Unit  Four  is  officially 
ejected  as  the  production  arm  on 
the  show.  Likeliest  successor  is 
Talent  Associates,  which  produces 
the  “Armstrong  Circle  Theatre” 
segment  which  alternates  with 
Kaiser  Hour.” 

Both  the  network  and  client  have 
been  unhappy  ,  with  Unit  Four  for 
the  past  couple  of  months,  both 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  shows 
themselves  plus  a  situation  of  con¬ 
fusion  that’s  surrounded  liaison 
among  all  three  parties.  „  Among 
other  things,  there  was  the  matter 
of.  John  Galsworthy’s  “Loyalties,” 
which  was  a  much-discussed  proj¬ 
ect  that  was  finally  abandoned 
despite  okays  from  NBC  and  the 
Anti-Defamation  League.  Also, 
the  announced  desire  to  do  a  show 
on’  the  Poznan  riots  and  trials  and 
Kaiser’s  thumbs-down,  which  Unit 
Four  didn’t  like  and  said  so  in 
print.  Finally,  there  was  the 
resignation  from  the  production 
outfit  of  Tony  Miner,  who  had  been 
exec  producer  and  was  one  of  the 
four  original  partners,  others  being 
George  Roy  Hill,  Fielder  Cook  and 
Franklin  Schaffner. 

Since  Miner’s  exit  the  middle  of 
the  fall  season,  a  series  of  scripts 
have  been  rejected,  including  the 
following:  “Memphis,  by  Morning,” 
by  Robert  Alan  Arthur,  dealing 
with  northern  and  southern  atti¬ 
tude  brought  into  focus  by  an  auto¬ 
mobile  accident  involving  a  white 
driver  and  a  Negro  victim;  “The 
Healer,”  by  Loring  Mandel,  the 
story  of  a  faith  healer  who  loses 
and  regains  his  faith;  and  “The 
Gathering”  by  Reginald  Rose.  The 
(Continued  on  page  36) 

Chapman  New  Prexy 
Of  CBS-Hytron  As 
Stromeyer  Resigns 

Arthur  L.  Chapman  has  been 
named  the  new  president  of  CBS- 
Hytron,  the  CBS  electronic  tube 
manufacturing  subsidiary  in  Dan¬ 
vers,  Mass.  Chapman  succeeds 
Charles  .  F.  Stromeyer,  who  is  re¬ 
signing  after-  approximately  five 
years  as  head  of  the  subsidiary. 

Chapman  is  v.p.  in  charge  of 
manufacturing  for  Sylvania  and  has 
been  with  the  electronics  manufac¬ 
turing  outfit  for  the  past  24  years. 
Shuffle  is  the  second  major  change 
in  CBS'  manufacturing  operations 
over  the  past  six  months;  in  July,’ 
CBS-Columbia,  the  set  manufactur¬ 
ing  operation,  went  out  of  business. 


p&rtment  at  NBC-TV  is  prepping  a 
flock  of  one-shots  and  limited 
series  which  the  web  will  offer  for 
sponsorship,  all  of  them  on  a  re¬ 
mote  peg  and  all  made  possible, 
according  to  Woods,  by  the  ad¬ 
vances  in  remote  pickups  made 
through  the  “Wide  Wide  World” 
series  and  the  political  conventions 
coverage. 

Topping  the  one-shots,  all  of 
them  but  one  new  to  television,  are 
the  Pike’s  Peak  Hill  Climb, 
pegged  for  an  Independence  Day 
slotting;  the  National  Air  Races 
from  Philadelphia,  on  Labor  Day; 
a  “thrill  show”  comprising 
“WWW”-styled  pickups  from  mo¬ 
torcycle,  motorboat,  stock  car,  auto 
and  other  races  as  Well  as  stunt 
and  aero  shows,  etc.;  and  an  hour 
March  5  Mardi  Gras  pickup,  di¬ 
vided  into  daytime  and  nighttime 
half-hours,  the  former  showing  the 
Parade  of  Rex  and  the  latter  the 
Rex  Ball.  Mardi  Gras  is  the  only 
show  that’s  been  exposed  to  tele¬ 
viewers  before. 

On  the  series  level,  in  the  hop¬ 
per  is  “Those  Who  Govern,”  a  per¬ 
sonalized  pickup  of  outstanding  fig¬ 
ures  in  the  Federal  government 
comprising  an  office  visit  plus  a 
family  and  friends  viewpoint  si¬ 
multaneously  via  a  split  screen; 
“Meet  the  Governors,”  series  simi¬ 
lar  to  “Those  Who  Govern”  but  on 
a  state  level;  ;“Campus  Caravan,” 
weekly  series  from  various  cam¬ 
puses,  with  a  touring  band  and  star 
singer  staging  college  shows  every 
Saturday  afternoon;  and  “Up  io 
Date,”  half-hour  series  patterned 
on  the  “what  ever  happened  to  . . 
theme,  with  visits  to  ex-headline 
personalities. 

On  a  limited  series  basis,  Wood 
&  Co.  are  prepping  “America  on 
Parade,”  series  of  outstanding  an¬ 
nual  parades  (some  of  Which  are 
already  being  covered)  like  the 
Tournament  of  Roses  Parade,  the 
Mummers’  Parade,  St.  Patrick’s 
Day  Parade,  etc.;  “American  Pano¬ 
rama,”  a  more  ambitious  project 
envisioning  live  on-location  drama 
encompassing  either  on-the-spot  re¬ 
creations  of  American  literary 
classics  or  re-creations  of  events 
like  John  Brown’s  raid  or  Corn¬ 
wallis’  surrender  at  Yorktown — 
even  originals  could  be  done  with 
location  staging  in  mind. 

Additional  one-shots  under  con¬ 
sideration  are  a  space  show,  a  90- 
minuter  which  would  by  remotes 
from  leading  scientific  labs  and 
development  plants,  update  the 
work  on  space  travel;  “UFO,”  a  90- 
minute  live  and  film  coverage  of 
the  flying  saucer  situation;  and  a 
live  90-minute  Civil  Defense  show 
coinciding  with  Civilian  Defense 
Week  on  Sept.  15.  The  CD  show 
would  comprise  on-the-spot  nation¬ 
wide  coverage  of  an  actual  CD  ex¬ 
ercise. 


Spewacks  Signed 
For  Cohan  Spec 

Sam  and  Bella  Spewack,  the 
Broadway  husband-and-wife  play- 
wrighting  team,  have  been  signed 
by  Showcase  Productions  to  turn 
out  the  script  for  the  90-minute 
spec  based  on  the  life  of  George 
M*.  Cohan.  It  will  be  their  initial 
venture  iiito  tv. 

Spec  will  be  done  in  May,  going 
into  the  Saturday  night  9  to  10:30 
period  as  the  second  of  three 
Swift-sponsored  entries  this  year. 
(Initial  one  is  “Ruggles  of  Red 
Gap”  on  Feb.  3.)  Mickey  Rooney 
will  star  in  the  role  of  Cohan.  Orig¬ 
inally  Hal  March  was  set  for  the 
spec  and  when  it  was  later  decided 
to  cast'  Rooney  for  the  role,  March 
was  offered  the  part  of  Sam  Harris, 
the  Broadway  producer  and  Co¬ 
han’s  longtime  friend  and  associ¬ 
ate.  but  March  declined  and 
stepped  out. 
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Cattle,  Fann  Interests  Baiting 

Closed-Circuit  TV  Sew  in  Texas 

+ — : - — - - - — 


Houston,  Jan.  22. 

One  of  the  first  attempts  to 
bring  closed  circuit  television  to  a 
large  metropolitan  market  has  got¬ 
ten  under  way  here. 

Home  Entertainment  Co.,  backed 
by  cattle  and  agricultural  interests, 
is  aiming  for  a  March  1  preem  of 
coaxial  service  to  individual  sub¬ 
scribers'  homes.  H.  W.  Sargent, 

•  company  prexy,  says  service  buy¬ 
ers  will  pay  $75  "or  less”  to  install 
cable,  and  $4  per  month  carrying 
charge.  The  co-ax,,  once  in  the  set 
owner's  house,  only  requires  sim¬ 
ple  connection  to  the  usual  an¬ 
tenna  .terminals,  for  set  to  receive 
signal. 

Home  Entertainment  toppers,  all 
-with  heavy  electronic  and  tv  ex¬ 
perience,  say  seryice  will  provide 
eight  additional  channels  for  local 
users,  who  now  receive  only  four 
video,  signals,.  However,  present 
plans  call  for  video  use  of  only  one 
of  the  new  channels.  One  channel 
will  be  reserved  for  “special  events 
—•sports  and  the  like,”  one  wiH 
transmit  a  color  test- pattern  “for 
convenience  of  color  set  owners,” 
and  five  will  carry  music,  with  a 
different  brand  from  bop  to  classi¬ 
cal  being  served  up  at  each  dial 
setting. 

The  eight  channel’s  use  is  due  to 
raise  the  most  eyebrows  in  local 
tv  and  reel  circles.  Home  Enter¬ 
tainment  plans  to  screen  first-runs, 
“bidding  for  them  exactly  as  first- 
tun  downtown  bouse  would.” 

Sargent  said  International  Tele¬ 
meter  (Paramount),  which  partici¬ 
pated  in  similar  setup  in  Palm 
Springs  (where  98%  of  setowners 
have  bought  in),  is  doing  same 
operation  for  Home  Entertain¬ 
ment.  “We’re  using  their  equip¬ 
ment,  technicians,  and  experience.” 

Published  reports  indicate  first 
releases  will  be  Paramount  reels. 
However,  Sargent*  said:  “We  hope 
to  have  a  first-run  premiere  for 
our  first  showing,  but  I  can’t  say 
now  what  it  will  be.”  Company  will 
have  to  buy  in  all  quarters,  how¬ 
ever,  to  satisfy  voracious  one-a-day 
appetite,  local  tv  people  say. 

There  is  sure  to  be  a  loud  wail 
When  local  house  managers  feel 
full  impact  of  Home  Entertain¬ 
ment  plan,  but  Sargent,  indicating 
the  whole  scheme  is  still  so  new 
he  hasn’t  felt  a  reaction  from  the 
competition  yet,  said : 

“If  we  can  line  up  100,000  peo¬ 
ple  who  want  to  buy  the  service,  I 
have  assurances  that  we  won’t  have 
to  worry  about  getting  films.” 

Sargent  said  one  newspaper  ad 
has  already  brought  response  from 
“about  2,000  people  who  would  be 
willing  to  take  the  service  when  we 
get  it  started/’  The  City  of  Hous¬ 
ton  reportedly  has  agreed  to  let 
Home  Entertainment  string  the 
cable  on  utility  poles  to  any  part 
of  the  city,  which  since  Jan.  1  an¬ 
nexation  move,  is  only  behind  New 
York  and  L.A.  in  area. 

Commented  Paul  Taft,  KGUL- 
TV  prexy: 

“We  don’t  look  at  it  as  competi¬ 
tive  because  why  would  people  pay 
all  that  money  to  see  what  they 
can  see  free  on  our  station.” 

Bundle  of  TV  Biz 
For  NBC  Daytime 

NBC-TV  has  picked  up  a  bundle 
of  daytime  business  from  three 
new  clients,  spearheaded  by  a  fat 
$885,000  order  from  Minnesota 
Mining  &  Mfg.  MMM,  via  BBD&O, 
has  purchased  a  total  of  66  day¬ 
time  quarter-hours  on  the  web, 
starting  March  14.  Order  breaks 
down  into  alternate-week  quarter- 
hours  on  both  “Queen  for.  a.  Day” 
and  “Tic  Tac.Dough”  for  52  weeks, 
plus  14  additional  quarter  hours  to 
be  selected  in  two  more  shows. 

Corn  Products  Refining  Co.  has 
ordered  the  alternate  Wednesday 
and  Friday  segments  of  the  “Mod¬ 
ern  Romances”  strip,  but  this  de¬ 
pends  on  whether  Sterling  Drug, 
which  has  both  days  on  an  every 
week  basis,  will  relinquish  them 
and  move  the  coin  into  Mondays, 
which  is  blank.  If  Sterling  fills  in 
the  Monday  period  by  yielding  to 
Corn  Products,  “Romances”  would  c 
become  SRO. 

Meanwhile,  Mentholatum,  already 
a  sponsor  on  “Tic  Tac  Dough,”  has 
ordered  two  additional  Friday  seg¬ 
ments  on  the  show,  to  start  either 
Feb.  22  or  March  1. 


To  the  Ladies 

.  Scottsdale,  Ariz.,  Jan.  22. 

A  radio  first  is  set  for  Satur¬ 
day  (26).  when  KPOK  stages 
its  first  annual  “Ladies’  Day,” 
with  wives  of  the  staff  doing 
their  husbands*  shows  on  the 
air. 

Dick  Gilbert  and  Saxie 
Dowell,  president  and  exec, 
vice-president  of  the  indie  sta¬ 
tion,  each  doing  a  three-hour 
daily  disk  jockey  stint,  are 
principal  owners  of  KPOK. 

In  addition  to  their  wives, 
both  of  whom  hold  FCC  engi¬ 
neer  licenses,  the  fraus  Of 
Efren  Valenzuela  (two  hours 
daily),  Bill  Ledbetter  and  Don 
Jackson  (a  two-hour  daily 
team),  Jim  Doyle  (three  hours 
a  day),  and  Earl  MacPherson  (a 
two-hour  show)  are  scheduled 
to  select  the  records,  make  the 
announcements,  and  work  the 
controls^ 

The  husbands  vow  they’ll  walk 
away  from  the  station  and 
listen  in  to  hear  what  happens. 


Frisco  AFTRA 
Resolves  Strike 

Ban  Francisco,  Jan.  22. 

Month-long  AFTRA  strike  of 
three  radio  stations  in  Frisco  area 
ended  last  Friday  (18)  with  union 
ratification  of  a  contract  worked 
out  in  all-night  conference. 

Stations  that  settled  were  KSFO 
and  KYA,  Frisco,  and  KROW, 
Oakland.  Also  involved  in  settle¬ 
ment  was  KLX,  Oakland,  Four 
stations  compose  the  Bay  Area  In¬ 
dependent  Broadcasters  Associa¬ 
tion  and  are  historic  “big  four” 
among  Frisco  area  indies.  . 

Strike  apparently  was  a  qualified 
victory  for  union,  which  got  most 
of  its  demands  but  failed  to  win  a 
talent  fee  schedule  for  announcers. 

Terms  of  settlement  included: 

Immediate  $10  raise,  from  $150 
to  $160  weekly,  retroactive  to  Nov.  1. 

Another  $5  raise  next  Nov.  1,  at 
first  anniversary  date  of  two-year 
contract. 

New  night  operations  clause,  pro- 
continued  on  page  36) 


Sterling  Drag’s  Brace 
Of  Sat  TV  Daytimers 

Sterling  Drug  has  brought  two 
shows  .into  the .  NBC-TV  Saturday 
afternoon  lineup,  with  the  drug 
outfit  supplying  the  shows  but  spoiir 
soring  only  half  of  each,  programs 
are  “Inspector*  Mark  Saber,”  the 
1955  reruns  of  “The  Vise”  which 
Sterling  sponsors  on  ABC-TV,  and 
“True  Story,”  a  televersion  of-Stqrl- 
ing’s  ABC.  Radio  soaper,  produced 
in  cooperation  with  True  Story 
mag. 

Programs  will  move  Into  the 
Saturday  12:30  to  1:30  slot  start¬ 
ing  either.  Feb,  23  or  March  2. 
Kathy  Norris  will  probably  host 
“True  Story,”  which  is  live,  but 
“Saber”  is  in  film.  Sterling  will 
sponsor  the  second  quarter-hour 
of  each  show. 


Scratch  Hibiscus 
In  Union  Hassle 

A  union  hassle  forced  NBC-TV 
to  cancel  its  radio-tv  coverage  Sat¬ 
urday  (19)  of  the  Hibiscus  Handi¬ 
cap  out  of  Hialeah  in  Miami.  Has¬ 
sle  centered  about  the  non-union 
status  of  the  Niles  Trammell  Mi¬ 
ami  Beach  station,  WCKT,  which 
was  to  have  originated  the  4:30  to 
5  p.m.  telecast  for  the  network. 

Members  of  the  International 
Brotherhood  of  Electrical  Workers 
(IBEW),  the  union  comprising  the 
Hialeah  technicians,  refused  to  al¬ 
low  the  station’s  non-union  crews 
to  come  into  the  racetrack,  forcing 
the  cancellation.  NBC-TV  went 
dark  for  the  half-hour,  offering  no 
network  service.  IBEW  is  a  tele¬ 
vision  union  as  well,  and  the  situa¬ 
tion'  is  similar  to  that  which  oc¬ 
curred  in  New  York  a  couple  of 
years  back  when  IBEW  technicians 
at  Ebbets  Field  threatened  to  keep 
WOR-TV  crews  from  covering  the 
Brooklyn  Dodgers  games  because 
of  an  engineer’s  strike  at  the  sta¬ 
tion. 


Bill  Dix#s  WOR-TV  Slot 

Bill  Dlx  has  been  promoted  to 
the  newly-created  post  of  assistant 
general  manager  in  charge  of  sales 
for  WOR-TV,  N.Y.,  and  Ivan  Rei¬ 
ner  has  been  appointed;  WOR-TV 
program  director. 

Dix  joined  WQR  as  sales  man¬ 
ager  in  1954  and  became  general 
sales  manager  of  WOR-TV  in  June, 
1956.  Reiner  joined  WOR-TV.  as 
production  manager  in  1952. 


Inside  Staff-Radiu-TV 

CBS  Radio  has  inaugurated  a  new  type  of  on-the-alr  promotion, 
three-minute  capsules  plugging  the  web’s  shows  tagged  onto  the  tail- 
end  of  regularly  scheduled  series/  Capsules  feature  a  CBS  person¬ 
ality  plugging  another  show  on  the  web,  and  the  plugs  have  been 
scheduled  for  the  last  five  minutes  of  each  of  the  Jack  Benny,  Galen 
Drake  and  Robert  Q.  Lewis  segments,  the  latter  on  Wednesdays  only. 
Current  weekly  rate  is  three  plugs  per. 

Web.  is  employing  Sandy  Becker  (“Young  Dr.  Malone”),  Arthur 
Godfrey,  Lewis,  Drake,  Art  Linkletter,  Warren  Hull  and  Donald  Woods 
to  do  the  pitching. 


The  operation  and  programming  policy  of  WLIB,  N.Y.,  has  been 
selected  by  the  Voice  of  America  for  a  broadcast  illustrating  success¬ 
ful  inter-racial  relations  in  the  U.  S. 

The  broadcast  will  be  based  on  a  taped  interview  by  the  Voice’s 
David  Berger  with  white  and  Negro  members  of  the  station’s  staff, 
including  general  manager  Harry  Navik  and  program  operations  super¬ 
visor  George  W.  Goodman,  former  dean  of  Fisk  U.  The  discussion 
will  examine  WLIB’s  civil  rights  programming  and  its  sponsorship  of 
Harlem  community  events. 

Here’s  the  kind  of  audience  composition  for  a  bigtime  middle¬ 
weight  fight  like  Robinson-Fullmer  match  of  Jan.  2.  In  New  York, 
where  the  fight  was  blacked  out  on  tv,  the  championship  match  was 
broadcast  by  WABC. 

Pulse  reports  that  per  100  average  homes  listening,  with  a  little 
better  than  two  people  per  home,  there  were  103  men,  67  women, 
22  teeners  and  even  11  kids,  who  stayed  up  lifter  10  p.m.  to  hear 
Gene  Fullmer  beat  Ray  Robinson. 


A  unique  swap  In  station  promotion  has  been  Inked  between  WOR, 
N.Y.)  and  KLIF,  Dallas,  aimed  at  hitting  prospective  advertisers  head¬ 
quartered  in  the  respective  cities. 

The  deni,  .details  of  which  are  being  worked  out,  calls  for  one  minute 
spots  in  Class  A  time,  the  number  still  being  negotiated.  The  pros¬ 
pective  clients  for  WOR  headquartered  in  Dallas  include  Dr.  Pepper, 
Freto,  Resistol  Hats  and  Dearborn  Stove  Co.' 


Radio-tv  industry  will  bring  all  52  finalists  of  Voice  of  Democracy 
contests  since  1948  to  Washington  for  three  days  in  February  to  cele¬ 
brate  the  contest’s  10th  anniversary.  As  in  previous  years,  the  four 
finalists  for  the  1957  contest  will  receive  their  awards  at  a  banquet  here 
on  Feb.  22.  . 

Contest  is  co-sponsored  by  NARTB,  Radio-Electronics-TV  Manufac¬ 
turers  Assn.,  and  the  U.  S.  Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Milton  E.  Krentz,  for  the  past  13  years  with  the  Brandt 
&  Brandt  agency,  have  joined  Harold  Ober-  Associates  and  will  handle 
the  Ober  agency’s  radio-tv  activities.  -  - 

They’ll  work  on  package  development  as  well  as  straight  writer 
representation  In  radio-tv. 


WBZ-TVs  “We  Sell  Free 


'I  mil 


Boston,  Jan.  22. 

“Freedom  is  not  a  sometime  thing,”;  says  Franklin  A.  Tobke,  gen. 
mgr.,  WBZ-TV,  as  one  of  the  most  ambitious  public  service.projects 
in  local  tv  history  got  underway  here  this  frame.  The  entire  year 
of  1957  is  to  be  devoted  to  freedom  by  WBZ-TV, 

“It  is  our  hope  that  wes  can  sell  the  Idea  for  365  days  that  free¬ 
dom  is  not  a  sometime  thing.  We  want  to  point  up  in  the  days  to 
come  what  it  means  to  enjoy  this  freedom,  what  it  means  to  our 
way  of  life  and  the  jeopardy  it  is  in  if  we  become  complacent  and 
accept,  it  as  something  that  is  and  always  will  be”  he  said. 

Tooke  recently  returned  from  a  tour  of  Radio  Free  Europe.  He 
said  an  appropriation  has  been  set  aside  by  Donald  H.^McGannon, 
prexy  of  Westinghouse  Broadcasting  Co.  to  underwrite  the  cost  of 
WBZ-TV’s  upcoming  year  long  effort  in  behalf  of  freedom. 

Actual  beginning  of  WBZ’s  “Let  Freedom  Ring”  project  came  on 
New  Year’s  Day  with  a  resolution  signed  by  all  employes  of  the 
station  that  they  would  work  diligently  to  further  the  cause  of  free¬ 
dom  during  1957,  The  resolution  was  telecast  over  WBZ-TV  and 
used  as  a  full  page  ad  in  the  Boston  Globe. 

The  campaign  to  sell  freedom  to  viewers  over  WBZ-TV  will  en¬ 
compass  programming,  promotion,  public  service,  publicity,  sales 
and  other  allied  activities.  A  planning  group  comprising:  H.  B. 
Cahan,  program  manager;  C.  Collier,-  public  affairs  director;  J.  E. 
Allen,  promotion  manager,  and  R.  Hubbard,  assistant  program  man¬ 
ager,  was  appointed  by  Tooke. 

*  Each  of  the  upcoming  months  has  been  set  aside  as  a  separate 
unit  so  that  the  entire  project  would  have  continuity  and  meaning 
in  all  phases  as  the  year  develops.  Pro  j  ect-co-ordinators  have,  been 
appointed  for  each  unit,  and  I.  Berlow,  WBZ-TV  production  super¬ 
visor,  Was  named  project  director  to  coordinate  the  activities  be¬ 
tween  planning  and  production,  January  is  ’‘Call  to  Freedom” 
month;  Feb,,  “Architects  of  Freedom;”  March,  “Golden.,  Door;” 
"April,  “Right  to  Say  It;”  May,  “Sea  to  Shining  Sea;”  June,  ”  America 
the  Beautiful;”  July,  “New  Worlds  To  Conquer;”  August,  “Play¬ 
ground  USA;”  Sept.,  “Land  Of  Opportunity;”  Oct.,  “Fourteenth 
Amendment;”  Nov.,  “Forty-Eight  Blackboards;”  Dec.,  “American 
Dream.”  ... 


N.Y.  Bowls  ’Em  Over 

With  a  new  “live”  bowling  show 
kicked  off  Saturday  (19)  night  over 
WOR-TV,  with  Kitchens  of  Sara 
Lee  picking  up  the  tab,  New  York 
has  three  bowling  on  the  air,  all 
on  indies. 

NBC,  and  its  New  York  flagship 
WRCA-TV,  recently  dropped  a  net 
half-hour  bowling  show  out  of 
Chicago. 

WPIX  on  Friday  nights  has  a 
“live”  $25,000  sweepstakes  match, 
telecast  from  Mountainside,  N.  J. 
WOR-TV’s  professional  games  fol¬ 
lows  a  “king  of  the  hill”  format, 
with  the  winner  of  the  three-game 
match  each  week  meeting  a  new 
challenger  the  following  week. 
There  will  be  cash  prizes  to  the 
winner  of  each  game,  in  addition 
to  the  $100,000  bonus  for  a  perfect 
300  game.  Interestingly,  product 
of  sponsor  Sara  Lee  are  bakery 
products,  indicative  of  the  spon¬ 
sor’s  feeling  of  the  wide  women 
audience  attracted  by  the  game. 

WABD  has  Sterling’s  “Bowling 
Time”  filmed  show,  slotted  Tues¬ 
day  nightsv 


WRCA-TV’s  News 
In  20-Sec.  Spots 

Unique  news  package— in  the 
form  of  20-second  station  breaks 
with  10  seconds  of  news  and  10 
seconds  of  commericals — is  being 
offered  by  WRCA-TV,  the  NBC-TV 
flagship  in  N.  Y.  Format  of  the 
breaks  calls  for  an  opening  news 
headline, .  done  voice-over  a  news 
telop,  followed  by  the  10-second 
telop  or  filmed  commercial,  plus 
additional  detail  on  the  headlined 
item.  Format  is  also  flexible 
enough  to  do  two  headlines,  sans 
details,  in  the  case  of  two  major 
newsbreaks. 

Station  will  do  a  kinescope  audi¬ 
tion  by  Friday  on  the  spot,  but  is 
already  offering  it  for  sale.  Charge 
on  *  the  complete  package  is  the 
equivalent  of  a  straight  10-second 
spot,  which  means  that  WRCA-TV 
will  supply  the  news  portion  free 
of  charge.  The  spot  is  preemptable, 
however,  by  straight  20-second 
commercials  unless  the  advertiser 
chooses  to  pay  the  20-second  rate 
for  the  news  spot,  in  which  case 
it  gets  fixed  position.  Otherwise, 
it’s  on  a  run-of -station  basis,  where- 
ever  available. 


Lee  Polk  to  WCBS-TV 

Lee  Polk,  former  DuMont  and 
WABD,  N.  Y.  director,  has  joined 
WCBS-TV,  N.  Y.,  as  a  staff  direc¬ 
tor.  His  first  assignment  is  “Eye 
on  New  York,”  the  locally  prig- 
inated  show  which  is  produced  by 
the  station  but  fed  to  the  CBS-TV 
network. 


Albany, .  N,  Y.— James  F.  Baker 
is  WBTR’s  new  sales  manager. 
Previously,  Baker  was  with  Radio 
Advertising  Bureau  in  New  York 
City  as  manager  of  station  services. 


ABC-TV  has  signed  a  $9,000,000- 
and-better  production  pact  with 
Walt  Disney  for  the  1957-1958  sea¬ 
son,  in  which  the  producer  will 
turn  out  a  total  of  110V6  hours  of 
vidfilm  fare,  a  dropoff  from  the 
126  of  this  season.  However,  in¬ 
stead  of  two  shows  Disney  will  be 
producing  three  for  the  network, 
adding  a  weekly  halfrhour  adven¬ 
ture  stanza  and  cutting  the  after¬ 
noon  “Mickey  Mouse  Club”  from 
an  hour  to  a  half-hour  daily. 

New  series,  slated  to  start  some¬ 
time  next  October,  is  «“Zorro,” 
based  on  the  original  Johnston 
McCulley  stories  and  adapted  for 
tv  by  William  Tunberg.  Disney  will 
shoot  39  half-hours.  After  prod¬ 
ucting  100  hours  of  “MMC”  for 
each  of  the  last  two  seasons,  Dis¬ 
ney  will  do  only  a  total  of  65  hours 
to.  fill  the  proposed  half-hour  slot. 
Retrenchment  in  time  is  due  to  the 
network’s  failure  to  sell  but  12  of 
the  20  available  weekly  participa¬ 
tions  in  the  juve  telefilmer. 

“Disneyland,”  which  is  currently 
running  on  ABC  Wednesdays  from 
7:30  to  8:30,  will  again  be  turned 
out  in  26  full  hours,  which  are 
repeated  to  fill  out  the  year.  In¬ 
cluded  in  the  new  batch  will  be 
three  to  six  Frontierlands  via  the 
“Saga  of  Andy  Burnett,”  the  story 
of  a  Kentuckian,  and  “Buckskin,” 
a  cowboy  tale.  Another  “Disney¬ 
land”  series  will  revolve  around 
“Man  and  Mars.”  The  second  group 
in  the  “Operation  Deepfreeze”  se¬ 
ries  will  also  be  lensed  for  next 
season.  Then  there  will  be  the 
usual  cartoon  component. 

The  new  half-hour  format  for 
“Mickey”  will  retain  regulars  like 
“MMC  Newsreel,”  “Spin  •  and 
|  Marty,”  the  “Hardy. Boys,”  and  the 
|  Mousketeers  variety  segs.  Disney 
will  shoot  two  new  quarter-hour 
series  in  Europe. 

LOWE  TO  SUPERVISE 
NBC’S  EDUC’L  SHOWS 

David  Lowe,  former  producer-di¬ 
rector  on  the  Eddie  Fisher  show, 
has  been  named  overall  producer 
for  NBC’s  educational  television 
project.  He’ll  supervise  production 
on  the  five  shows  NBC  is  produce 
ing  for  the  nation’s  17  educational 
Itv’ers,  and  will  act  as  producer  on 
[  one  of  them,  a  mathematics  show. 
Others  cover  government,  music, 
literature  and  geography. 

Lowe  in  1953  was  head  of  public 
!  affairs  programming  for  DuMont, 
and  subsequently  became  program 
chief  at  WABD  before  taking  on  _ 
|  the  Fisher  show.  Last  year,  he  so¬ 
journed  to  England  to  help  orga¬ 
nize  the  program  setup  for  Gra- 
nada-TV.  Lowe  reports  to  Ed  Stan¬ 
ley,  NBC  manager  of  public  service 
programs. 
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Wednesday,  January  23,  1957 


THE  NEW 

TONIGHTI 


•  The  only  way  you  can  buy  late-night 
network  television  (11:15  pm  to  1  am,  EST)! 

•  Big  audiences,  90%  adult! 

•  Flexible,  low-cost  buying  pattern! 

•  Commercials  integrated  into  the  program! 

•  A  personality  who  can  sell— Jack  Lescoulie! 

•  Regulars  Hy  Gardner,  Earl  Wilson, 

Bob  Considine,  Irv  Kupcinet,  Paul  Coates, 
Vernon  Scott! 

•  Special,  local  and  regional  appeal,  with 
headquarters  In  New  York,  Chicago  and  L.  A.! 


Wednesday,  January  23,  X957 
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America  after  dark  is  the  exciting  stage  for  the  new  TONIGHT !  From  his  post  in 
Rockefeller  Center,  Jack  Lescoulie  will  take  viewers  on  a  fast,  fascinating  look  at 
the  night:  night  names,  night  music,  night  news,  night  life. 

At  their  headquarters  in  New  York,  Chicago  and  Los  Angeles,  top  entertainment 
columnists  will  be  presenting  their  local  stories  of  everything  that  happens  at  night, 
as  it's  happening.  They'll  present  views,  reviews  and  interviews;  showcase  new 
talent;  bring  viewers  up-to-date  on  movies  and  theatre;  and  cover  all  the 
important  news. 

TONIGHT!  is  live!  That  means  commercials  that  come  as  part  of  the  show's  format, 
not  as  interruptions.  And  the  audience  for  tonight  Ps  commercials  are  adults  who 
are  interested  in  what  is  new. . .  including  your  commercial  message. 

The  new  TONIGHT!,  starting  Monday,  January  28th,  is  “America  After  Dark." 
The  new  tonight!  has  everything.  Watch  it  and  see! 

Daytime  or  evening,  more  people  view  the 

NBC 

TELEVISION 

than  any  other  network* 

•NIELSEN  COVERAGE  SERVICE,  STUDY  #3  (SPRING- 1956)  WEEKLY  VIEWING  DATA. 
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I 


MSSfiHrY  -  ARB  City-By-City  Syndicated  Film  Chart 


VARIETY’S  weekly  chart  of  city-by-city  ratings  of  syndicated  and  na¬ 
tional  spot  film  covers  40  to  60  cities  reported  by  American  Research  Bur - 
eau  on  a  monthly  basis .  Cities  will  be  rotated  each  iveeh,  with  the  10  top - 
rated  film  shows  listed  in  each  Case ,  and  their  competition  shown  opposite . 
All  ratings  are  furnished  by  ARB,  based  on  the  latest  reports* 

This  VARIETY  chart  represents  a  gathering  of  all  pertinent  informa¬ 
tion  about  film  in  each  market ,  which  can  be  used  by  distributors ,  agencies , 
stations  and  clients  as  an  aid  in  determining  the  effectiveness  of  a  filmed 
show  in  the  specific  market .  Attention  should  be  paid  to  time — day  and 


time  factors ,  since  sets-in-use  and  audience  composition  vary  according  to 
time  slot ,  i.e.,  a  Saturday  afternoon  children’s  show,  with  a  low  rating ,  may 
have  a  large  share  and  an  audience  composed  largely  of  children ,  with  cor¬ 
responding  results  for  the  sponsor  aiming  at  the  children’s  market .  Abbre¬ 
viations  and  symbols  are  as  follows:  ( Adv),  adventure;  (Ch ),  children’s; 
(Co),  comedy;  (Dr),  drama;  (Doc),  icumentary;  (Mus),  musical ; 
(Myst),  mystery;  (Q),  quis;  ( Sp ),  sports;  (W ),  western;  (Worn), 
women’s,  Numbered  symbols  next  to  station  call  letters  represent  the  sta¬ 
tion’s  channel;  all  channels  above  13  are  VHF,  Those  ad/ agencies  listed  as 
distributors  rep  the  national  sponsor  for  whom  the  film  is  aired,. 


TOP  10  PROGRAMS 

DAY  AND 

DECEMBER 

SHARE 

SETS  IN  I 

TOP  COMPETING.  PROGRAM 

AND  TYPE 

STATION 

DISTRIB. 

TIME 

RATING 

(%) 

USE  1 

PROGRAM  STA.  RATING 

A 


NEW  YORK 


Approx,  Set  Count — 4,525,000 


Stations ■ 


WCBS  (2),  WRCA  (4),  WARD  (5),  WABC  (7), 
WOR  (9),  WPIX  (II),  WATV  (13) 


1.  Highway  Patrol  (Adv) . WRCA 

2.  Science  Fiction  Theatre  (Adv)  WRCA 

3.  Death  Valley'  Days  (W) . WRCA 

4.  Sheena  of  the  Jungle  (Adv) . .  .  WPIX . 

5.  Looney  Tunes  (Ch) . WABD 

6.  Guy  Lombardo  (Mus) . WRCA 

7.  Abbott  &  Costello  (Com) ....  WPIX . 

8.  Celebrity  Playhouse  (Dr) .....  WRCA 

8.  Doug.  Fairbanks  Presents  <Dr)  WRCA 
10.  The  Goldbergs  (Com) . WARD 


.  Ziv . . Mon.  7:00-7:30  . . .  .15.8 . 

.  .Ziv . .....Fri.  7:00-7:30  . .13.4..  ... 

.  McCann-Erickson . .  Wed.  7:00-7:30  . . 13.1  . 

i 

,  .ABC . .. . Sat.  6:30-7:00  . . 12.0 . 

,  Guild . , . Mon.-Suri.  6:30-7:00 . 10.5 . 

.  MCA. . . Thurs.  7:00-7:30  .  9.7 . 

.MCA . Sat.  7:00-7:30  .  8.3 . 

.  Screen  Gems . Tues.  7:00-7:30  .  7.9. _ 

.  ABC . .  Mon.  10:30-11:00  . . .  7.9 . 

..Guild . Thurs.  7:30-8:00  .  7.4 . 


...38.1  .  41.5  7  O’clock  Report . WCBS  .. 

CBS  News— D.  Edwards  .  WCBS  .. 

...43.6  .  30.8  Terrytoon  Circus . WOR  ... . 

...37.4  .  35.0  7  O’Clock  Report . ..WCBS  ,. 

CBS  News — D.  Edwards. .  WCBS  . . 

...38.6 . 31.2  Looney  Tunes. . .WABD  .. 

...31,6 . 33.2  Air  Power  (Sun.)  &  various  WCBS  , . 

other  competing  programs 

...26.8  .  36.2  ;  7  O’Clock  Report . WCBS  .. 

j  CBS  News— D.  Edwards ..  WCBS  .. 

...19.3  . 43.1  [Beat  the  Clock . WCBS  .. 

, .  .  53.4  .........  33.5  '  7  O’Clock  Report . .  WCBS  . ; 

j  CBS  News— D.  Edwards.. WCBS  .. 

. .  ,36.2  .  49.4  j  Studio  One  .....  . WCBS  » , 

. . .  16.1 . 46.0  I  Sgt.  Preston  of  the  Yukon . .  WCBS  . . 


3.4 
10.4 

6.0 

6.4 
7.1 
7.1 

22.8 

8.7 

7.6 

20.1 

8.9 

9.4 
18.3 
12.9 


CHICAGO 


Approx.  Set  Count-— 2,900,000  Stations — -WBBM  (2),  WNBQ  (5),  WBKB  (7),  WGN  (9) 


1. 

Highway  Patrol  (Adv) . 

WJW . 

. Ziv . 

. Tues.  10:30-11:00  . 

.29.9  . 

. 68.0, 

......  ..  44.0 

Break  the  $250,000  Bank. 

.KYW  . 

.  9.2 

2. 

Range  Rider  (W) . 

.WEWS _ 

....  CBS . 

. Sun.  7:00-7:30  . 

27.0 . 

. 47.3 

_ ....  57.1 

You  Asked  For  It . 

.WJW  .. 

.....21.4 

3. 

Annie  Oakley  (W) 

WJW . 

. .  . .  CBS . . 

...  .  Sat  6*30-7*00  .  ... 

.  22.4 

_  fi2  2 

.  36.0 

Gene  Autry . . 

.WEWS 

. 11.1 

4. 

Crunch  &  Des  (Adv) . 

KYW . 

. . .  Wed.  7:00-7:30  ........ 

.21.3  . 

. 64.2 

_  33.2 

Quarterback  Club . 

.  WEWS 

5. 

Soldiers  of  Fortune  (Adv) .... 

KYW . 

. MCA . 

.21.0. 

. 65.9  -. 

.  31.9 

Stories  of  the  Century .... 

.  WEWS 

6. 

Sheena  of  the  Jungle  (Adv) . . 

KYW  ....Y 

_ _ ABC . 

.18.8. 

. 70.2  . 

.  26.8 

Gene  Autry  (Wed.) . . 

. .  WEWS 

.  9.1 

7. 

Sheriff  of  Cochise  (W) . 

.KYW . 

. NT  A . 

. Sun.  10:30-11:00  . 

.18.4. 

. 34.6  . 

What’s  My  Line . 

. .  YJW  . . 

29.6 

7. 

Racket  Squad  (Myst) 

KYW . 

. ABC . 

. Sat.  7:00-7:30  . . 

.18.4. 

. .  .41.4  . 

. 44.4 

Beat  the  Clock  . . 

. .  VJW  . . 

9. 

Science  Fiction  Theatre  (Adv) 

KYW . 

. . Tues.  7:00-7:30  . . . 

.17.1 . 

. . 46.6  . 

. 36.7 

San  Francisco  Beat."’. . 

.WJW  .. 

10. 

Frontier  (W) . 

WJW . 

. Sat.  10:30-11:00  . 

.14.1  . 

........25.5  . 

.  55.4| 

Your  Hit  Parade . 

.KYW  .. 

. 34.1 

ATLANTA  Approx.  Set  Count — 565,000  Stations — WSB  (2),  WAGA  (5),  WLW-A  (11) 


1. 

Badge  714  (Myst) . 

. WSB . 

. NBC  . 

.  . .  Mon.  7:00-7:30  . 

.29.2. 

. 63.0 

. .  44.7 

Rosemary  Clooney . 

WAGA  .. 

.  .  .11.0 

2. 

Superman  (Adv) . 

. WSB . 

...Wed.  7:00-7:30  . . . 

.28.1  . 

. 71.6 

. 39.2 

Assignment  Atlanta;  Weath. 

WLW-A  .. 

...  7.4 

News — John  Daly . 

WLW-A  .. 

...  8.0 

3. 

Amos  ’n’  Andy  (Com). 

. WAGA... 

......  CBS . 

...Thurs.  7:00-7:30  . 

.24.0. 

. 52.3 

. 45.9 

Lone  Ranger . 

WSB  .... 

.  ..18.1 

4. 

Science  Fiction  Theatre 

(Adv)  WAGA,.. 

. .  .  Tues.  7:00-7:30  . 

.22.5. 

. 57.3 

. 39.3 

Search  for  Adventure . 

WSB  .... 

...10.8 

5. 

City  Detective  (Myst) 

WSB . 

. MCA . 

..  Sat.  11:00-11:30  . 

.21.2-. 

. 85.1 

News;  Scores;  Playhouse... 

WAGA  .. 

...  3.7 

|  Mystery  Playhouse . 

.WAGA  .. 

...  2.2 

6. 

Susie  (Com)  .  . 

. WSB . 

. TP  A . 

. . .  Mon.  7:30-8:00  . 

,20.9. 

. 43.4 

. 48.2 

j  Robin  Hood . 

.WAGA  .. 

. .  .  20.9 

7. 

Highway  Patrol  (Adv) . . 

. WAGA . .  . 

../...  Ziv  . 

...Fri.  7:30-8:00  . 

.20.7  . 

. 48.4 

. 42.3 

Rin  Tin  Tin  . 

.WLW-A  .. 

...14.5 

8. 

Jungle  Jim  (Adv) . 

. WLW-A  . 

. .  .  Mon.  6:30-7:00  . 

.19.8. 

. 59.3 

. 33.4 

:  Weather  &  Sports,  News.. 

.WAGA  .. 

...  8.3 

' 

CBS  News — D.  Edwards. 

.WAGA  .. 

...10.5 

9. 

Waterfront  (Adv) . 

. WAGA . .  . 

. MCA . 

.  ..  Fri.  7;00-7:30  . 

.19.1. 

’ . 54.7 

Dr.  Christian . 

.WSB  .... 

...10.1 

10. 

Annie  Oakley  (W) 

WLW-A  . . 

. ; .  Mon.  6:00-6:30  . 

.  18.8  . 

. 59.4 

.  31.7 

)  Clubhouse  Gang . 

.WSB  .... 

...10.4 
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LIKE  TO  SPOT  ’EM 


M-G’sBig  Lead  on  Running  Time  TELEPIX  BUYS  l>ar  Believed  Ready  to  Unload  700 


The  statisticians  at  Metro  have  come  up  with  some  interesting 
figures  on  running  time  of  films  in  major  libraries,  a  programming 
factor  of  consequence.  •  • 

Of  the' 723  features  in  the  Metro  pfe-’48  library,  333  pix  run 
over  90  minutes.  This  compares  to  the  179  pix  in  the  Warner 
library  running  over  90  minutes  and  the  116  in  the  RKO  Pictures 
library  over  the  hour-and-a-half  mark.  One  of  the  qualifications 
In  the  film  biz,  incidentally,  for  a  ‘‘Class  A”  pic  has  been  that  it 
runs  90  minutes  or  over.  But  many  a  picture  with  the  over  90- 
minute  factor  has  been  judged  to  be  less  than  a  “Class  A”  picture 
by  the  public. 

Here  is  a  further  rundown  of  the  running  times  of  pix  in  the 
three  major  libraries.  From  90  to  99  minutes,  Metro  has  135  pix; 
RKO,  72,  and  Warners,  67;  from  100  to  120  minutes,  Metro  has 
155;  RKQ,  38,  Warners,  89;  from  121  to  180  minutes,  Metro,  43, 
RKO,  6,  and  Warners,  23. 

In  the  less  than  90  minute  field,  running  times  froni  80  to  89 
minutes,  Metro  has  177;  RKO,  1?6;  Warners,  136;  from  70  to  79 
minutes,  Metro,  158;  RKO,  189;  Warners,  130;  from  60  to  69  min¬ 
utes,  Metro,  50;  RKO  264;  Warners,  183;  from  55  to  59  minutes, 
Metro  5;  RKO,  34;  Warners,  57;  under  55  minutes,  Metro  with 
none/  RKO,  6  and  Warners,  10.  _ 


Spot  and  regional  buying  of  half- 
hour  syndicated  telepix  by  national 
advertisers  in .  preference  to  net¬ 
work  purchases  is  on  the  upswing 
again.  In  itself,  the  upbeat  isn't 
startling,  the  spot  field  having  been 
experiencing  an  expansion  over 
the  past  two  or  three  years.  What 


Pre-’49  Features;  May  Distribute 
On  Own  But  Mulls  40-Station  Offer 


— - -  ■  • . ; - ! - Paramount  Pictures  is  evidently 

r  l»  i  f  |  II  &  anxious  to  decide  disposition  of 

LduflD  10  tfil  Wat  its  pre-1949  feature  film  library. 

George  M.  Cahan  has  joined  Indications  are  'the  company  will 


is  significant  about  the  latest  out-  NBC’s  California  National  Produc-  take  action  in  the  very  near  future. 


burst  of  buys  is  its  timing— for1  tions  subsid  as  executive  producer,  The  company  has  seemingly  put 

the  first  time,  the  networks  are  a  neY  aJ  company.  Cahan,  steam  in  deciding  which  of  the 
not  at  SRO  level*  and  the  current  a  vet  radio-tv  film  producer,  will  on  steam  ln  deeming  wnicn  oi  tne 

splurge Sis°not  “overflow’’  business  headquarter  on  the  Coast  and  re-  pictures  it  legally  could  make 

.  ..  ..  .  .  .  ,  ..  nnrf  Tlrth  fMnnripr  nivprtnv  nf  A  n  «...  lnd  «malr 


pictures  it  legally  could  make 


but  “spot  by  choice.” 


port  to  Bob  Cinader,  director  of  available.  As  recently  as  last  week, 


Moated  Cartoon  Strips  Coming 
Into  Own  on  TV  Program  Skeds 


Until  now,  the  syndicators  have  program  planning  and  develop- 
had  a  hard  time  proving  their  case  .  .  ...  „„ 

on  the  values  of  national  spot,  Cahan  has  been  with  NBC-TV  as 
simply  because  of  that  “overflow”  a  -  producer-director  since  ^  1955, 


a  Paramount  executive  said  the 
company  didn’t  know  •  precisely 


simply"- because  of  that  "overflow”  «  .  producer-director  rince  ,,1955  how  many  pictures  In  the  vaults  It 
complex  The  reasoning  went  having  worked  on  Medic  and  could  transfer  to  television.  How- 

unr.Vi  _ j _ i _ Li  _ “PVnnHpr"  for  the  web.  Prior  to  _ _ nx _ j-..  mi \ _ _ _ 


Television  appears  to  be  on  the 
brink  of  an  animation  cartoon  kick 
according  to  Shamus  Culhane, 
head  of  the  commercial  tv  firm 
bearing  his  name,  currently  com¬ 


pleting  the  animation  in  the  next  tab  of  three  telefilm  series,  to  be 
three  Frank  Capra  Bell  Telephone  slotted  from  9  to  10  p.m.,  at  WOR- 
science  spectaculars.  \  TV,  N.  Y.  Lipton’s  will  ride  on 


I  AnuniV  “Well,  so  and  so  bought  national  Frontier  tor tne  weD.  j 

tOmiM  spot  because-  he  couldn’t  find  a 

*5  •  prime  evening  slot  on  the  net-  CBS-TV,  Ziv  and  ABC-TV, 

HI  I  works.”  This  year,  for  the  first  ‘  were  about  700  features  that  Par 

rtrtVOftl  VlrAffo  time  since  the  national  spot  and  /1|  .  ivTHlY/l  I  had  judged  it  could  release.  He 

VKI  dill  UllCtld  regional  concept  took  hold  in  tele-  IT--  |n  said  that  the  remainder  of  the  f-00- 

®  pix  neither  CBS  nor  NBC  are  sold  l.|l|  II HI  J)\J  J|||  odd  pix  were  restricted  from  tv 

_  out  in  prime  evening  time,  yet  the  ^  because  of  the  way  the  original 

burst  of  spot  buying  by  national  -  -  «  production  contracts  were  written. 

Talrg  Three  Bnd  Scfi  •  advertisers  capable  of  network  buy-  A  f|Al|f  r  llTI  Par  and  Universal  remain  the 
I4AC  lUICC  dUU  iHSC  mg  continues.  And  this  time,  the  ADUUI  fdtt!  1111  two  major  holdouts  in  tv  on  the 
Tea  is  picking  up  the  element  of  choice  is  evident  pre-’49’ers.  Par  has  been  “listen- 

e  telefilm  series,  to  be  Basically,  the  reason  behind  the  rile.il  I\*  ing”  to  offers  by  telefilm  distribu¬ 
te  to  10  p.m.,  at  WOR-  upbeat  in  national  spot  falls  into  I  I  A0O  Uiy  tors  for  several  months. 

lems  and^costs*  I^^hV flexibility  Illllj  llUvS  IlA  jn  a  conversation  with  the  Par 

of  soot— the  absence  of  any  rigid  r  oo  official  this  week  it  was  confirmed 

lineups  and  the  ability  to^pend  Chicago,  Jan.  22.  that  the  company  is  giving  thought 

differing  amounts  ?n  different  mar  NBC’s  WNBQ,  which  last  April  to  establishing  its  own  distribution 
kets — that  makes  it  attractive  for  bowed  with  much  fanfare  as  the  unit  in  tv.  Meantime,  it  s  still  con- 

marketing  purposes.  Both  Pepsi-  network’s  first  “all  color”  station,  ^lder^ngf  saorI11eO40S1tvestateio1nsWwhich 

r’nla  anri  rnofi-Pnla  f-nr  PYamnlp  .  ,  ,  RlOUp  OI  Sonic  IV  Stations,  wniCJl 

vToit  SS  !’  ls  Popping  a  big  switch  back  to  wjsh  to  buy  the  entire  catalog  for 

fnr  black  and  white  Programming  via  their  own  use  and  then  set  up  a 

F^  the  ■  feature- film  route.  Stepped  consolidated  distribution  unit  to 


ever,  on  Monday  (21),  another  ex- 


CBS  TV^lv  ABC-TV.  DeSllU'  eoutive  disclosed,  while  still  in 
CBS-TV,  ziv  ana  abl  iv.  fairly  general  terms,  that  there 


science  specie £lars  V  TV,  N.  Y.  Lipton’s  will  ride  on  two  categories,  marketing  prob- 

^  ,  the  skeins  for  a  four-week  neriod  lcins  and  costs.  It*s  the  flexibility 

Culhane,  whose  fton  already  has  beginning  Monday  im  of  spot-the  absence  of  any  rigid 

done  some  pilot  projects  for  NBC-  «.pripQ  „r»  “O  H»nrv ”  lineups  and  the  ability  to  spend 

TV.  is  working  on  a  tv  comic  strip.  The  three  senes  are  O.  Henry,  omniinfc  in  HifPornnf  mar. 


TV  is  working  on  a  tv  comic  strip,  The  three  senes  are  “O.  Henry 

and  a  half-hour  animated  cartoon  “State  Trooper,”  and  “Crusader.1 

series.  Besides  the  deluge  of  old  - 

cartoons  which  have  poured  out  of  •  I 

film  company  vaults,  and  Walt  Dis-  *||  Uahmt  7  Ivinf  n7 
ney’s  tv  contribution,  new  cartoon  If  flnlirV«  11111.1  S 
programming  includes  the  “Gerald  J  >  ^  | 

McBoing  Boing”  net  show,  as  well  m  B 

as  the  new  “Crusader  Rabbit”  five-  T1  |  |v|  aI.haI 

minule  series  soMlocaUy  1616111111  JaCKDOt 

Also  at  this  date,  another  spe-  x 

daily  made  for  tv  animated  car-  f\  n  | 

toon  strip,  “Tempi-Toon,”  distrib-  IIn  I  vaaa  \a|aa 

uted  by  Screen  Gems,  is  slated  for  If  II  l]f  IINN  tldlCd 

midweek  slotting  in  CBS-TV’s 

"Captain  Kangeroo.”  This  too.  Is  In  this  rou_h  vear  on  svndicat 


Chi  WNBQ  lit 
About  Face  On 
Tint;  Goes  Pix 


Chicago,  Jan.  22. 


lineups  and  the  ability  to  spend  . ,  ,  ,  /  .  ' 

differing  amounts  in  different  mar-  NBC  s  WNBQ,  which  last  April 
kets — that  makes  it  attractive  for  bowed  with  much  fanfare  as  the 
marketing  purposes.  Both  Pepsi-  network’s  first  “all  color”  station, 


Cola  and  Coca-Cola,  for  example, 
have  been  screening  half-hour  tele* 


the  idea  being  to  buy  in  selective 
markets  where  their  big-bottle 
campaigns  have  been  lagging.  . 


On  a  cost  basis,  the  one  ] 


ioTwfi l  up  use  of  film  rePresents  an  about  sell  the  features  in  other  than  their 
ig-Douie  face  for  the  station  which  hereto-  0wn  markets.  It’s  possible  under  the 
kpv  far*  fore  stressed  live  fare  and  used  Plan  that  the  stations  will  resell 
*ey  idL-  features  onlv  sDarinclv.  pix  they  can’t  -use  in  their  own 


Also  at  this  date,  another  spe-  IT  tor  is  the  continuing  loss  of  prod-  n n  nrrWs  from  the  New  York  cfatfnnc 

dally  made  for  tv  animated  car-  i\fi  O  1  uct  identification  with  the  program  0&®  div^ion,  where  WRCA-TV  is  been  discussing  the  details  of  pay- 

htrJ l£ortJn for  (ill  (lITACC  rr^rpC«nHS  mnrd  also  increasinS  its  use  of  film-  the  ment  by  each  station  in  the  loosely 

mHwAPirS  clnfflnff  prI-TV’r  VII  Ul  UOO  udlCd  Ffw  Chi  station  is  slated  to  replace  its  constructed  group,  are  believed 

midweek  sl°ttlRg  „in„.9B5“TV.f  sponsors  have  had  to  turn  to  alter-  iafe  afternoon  “Adults  only”  live  able  and  willing  to  raise  $35, 000,- 

Captain  Kangeroo.  This  too  ts  in  this  rough  year  on  syndicated  nate-week  patterns  and  so  lost  that  musical  strip  with  features.  Also  000.  Group  was  designed  to  cut 

product’  the  augurings  are  good  ,  rS  °.iS  going  to  ce^luloid  is  the  Sunday  out  the  exPtra  costs  to  stations  of 

£or  .lead  two  of  the,  new  half-  night  9:30  to  It  period,  currently  regular  distribution  channels. 


poglish  outfit,  for  a  five-minute  temporary  slowdown,  Guild  Films  sai5e  markets  under  local  rates  as  set  yet  nor  product  to  be  used. 

•*niliff-hari cr1«cr,,  tuno  oaptonn  I  a  •  a.  a  •  I  imHor  tiorwnrlr  raroc  Mnronvpi*  '  ^ 


A—  ...111  k.  y.iAPA/J  XV*  at  icaov  twv  Vi  Uic  uon-  1 _ a  a  • _ UX&11L  a  tv  XX  uuhvaiwj  I'euuiax  UXijlXXUULlUil  CUmiliCid. 

i  deTl  wbithARKOPTeleradto  and  an  tdefilm  series.  Although  lfs  Pa°pert^  tPo  25%  ”fss  for  the  occupied  by  live  shows.  ,  WATV,  the  Newark-New  York 

LghL  oStflt  for  a  flve-mtaute  So^dldo™  GuUd°Mms  same  marked  under  local  rates  as  sefyefnofprodSct  to  bl  used  ‘ndie'  rec?,ntly  mad«  over‘u,rhes 

"diff-hanging"  type  cartoon.  ^rted^a  “Tgo  thaf  if  hTd  under  network  rates.  Moreover,  set  yet,  no,  product  to_be_used.  ^ ^  ?ar  r  g  dl„g  Purchase  o^  to 

Culhane,  whose  animation  for  thin  written  $1,000,000  In  gross  the  sponsor  can  buy  fewer  markets  a?ea  It's  not  thought  thatthedeal 

fhaPw  wjU  ,include  the.  'J™'*  sales  on  the  books  for  “Captain  And  finally  he'ca^generaUy^et5^ a  CoaSt-tO-CoaSt  Hoopla  received  much  consideration  from 

the  blood  stream,  cosmic  rays  and  David  Grief.”  This  week,  Gross-  ne  can  generally  ger  a  r  Rarnpv  Raiahan  Par  tonoer  it’d 

weather,  (UPA  did  the  animation  Krasne  reports  that  It  too  has  hit  J*11"  PrI“  ®n  his  Pr.°Sra1m  becauf  Tn  f-t  ‘Wll  r  vli  rAs  most  hkelv  taki  in  excess  Of  $7  - 

in  the  initial  “Our  Mr.  Sun”)  about  $1,000,000  1»  sales  to  82  tv  the  distributor  retains  Immediate  10  WS  HninyUirOS  Mo  oOO  to  buv  the  niOtuies  in  Nei 

th?.ivJ™?a^  ®LS0I?!  Stations  on  “O.  Henry  Playhouse."  ^  ”arJ,e„ta  Tolofilmc  Aff  CrniinJ  York 


“diff-hanging"  type  cartoon.  reported  a  month  ago  that  It  had  “nder  network  rates.  Moreover, 

Culhane,  whose  animation  for  then  written  $1,000,000  In  gross  the  sponsor  can  buy  fewer  markets 

Capra  will  include  the  shows  on  sales  on  the  books  for  “Captain  »  a?  ~on  1)etwork  must-buy  list, 

the  blood  stream,  cosmic  rays  and  David  Grief.”  This  week,  Gross-  ^d  he  can  generally  get  a 

weather,  (UPA  did  the  animation  Krasne  reports  that  it  too  has  hit  batte^  pri£®  ?n  his  pr.°gram  because 

in  the  initial  “Our  Mr.  Sun”)  about  $1,000,000  in  sales  to  82  tv  the  ^istributor  retains  immediate 
pointed  to  the  tv  impact  of  some  stations  on  “O.  Henry  Playhouse.”  sell-off  rights  to  those  markets 
animated  tv  commercials  and  the  Both  series  have  been  selling  since  picked  by  the  sponsor.  One 
entertainment  values  inherent  in  early  fall,  other  factor-  the  tendency  of  the 

them.  The  same  impact  and  en-  Th#  G.K  ^os,  mean,  that  the  sT0w,  anrcoSsefueX  mulZ" 
(Continued  on  page  34)  company-  is  only  $100,000  shy  of  “°"f  J“?  SmSed 


Coast-to-Coast  Hoopla 
To  Get  ‘Whirlybirds’ 
Telefilms  Off  Ground 


4  Pilot  Telefilms 
Readied  by  DesOn 


pnrlvfflli  other  factor — the  tendency  of  the  „  ,  , 

r*  Tf  tfrne.  mMn,  webs  toward  programming  longer  An  unusually  extensive  promo- 

shows  and  consequently  multiple-  tlon  campaign  for  a  syndicated 
sponsored  shows  has  militated  series  has  been  launced  by  CBS 

merchandising  ang’les'as'well311011  Revision  Film  SaL,  for  “Whiriy- 
??ixla!  o£  tbarr8ale.3  unit>  List  of  national  spot  sponsors  birds,”  currently  in  100  markets 
He  added  that  since  G-K  only  cm-  currentiy  using  half-hours  on  a  with  billings  topping  the  $1,000,000 
P1.®1’®  a  ata5  “f  sl*/ale!,”!n'vd“:  multi-market  basis  Includes  Cities  mark. 

down,  which  means  a  reasonably  Oil^NaUonai  CBSw™m  ”erc.hand?s.i“* 

early  profit  if  the  pace  keeps  up.  Blscul'tt  American  Home  Products,  Walter  Scanlon,  kicking  off 

Since  last  month,  GuiM  has  in-  sienderella,  Carnation  Milk,  Pet  the  national  premiere  of  the  show 


Ed  Smalls  Setup 
For  ‘Confidential’ 


,  creased  ^ 

Holljuvood,  Jan.  22.  stations.  At  that  time,  It  still  had  <s£w  in  Omaha,  Neb.,  last  week  ticked  rlng  Lee  Tracy.  Series  will  be 


four  P,lot  te.le®1“s  will  he  shot  the  vast  majority  of  the  lucrative  |tOTM°nphfmTceutteals  ^nc*’  off'  among  other  tMngs'  *  helicop' 
by  Desilu  east  coast  still  unsold,  and  the  Swift  Foods  PrOcter  &  Gamble  and  *er  air  show  and  a  “Miss  Whiriy- 
Centre  Studio.1  “  *S5  birds"  beauty -contest.  The  win- 

Properties  to  be  pilot-filmed  are  Similariy  G-K  ha,  a  relatively  £r0In  complcte'  ncr.  Gwen  Stoler,  is  in  New  York 

*'A  Pollppman’s  Him**  pnianrlp  in  -  ... 


“A  Policeman’s  Gun,”  episode  in 

‘be  "Official  Detective"  series,  pro-  ~~7~:T . .  T  “  ‘W* Vp  FTnp  Tiiaillfe’  show,  attending  the  American  Hell-  '  Tracv  will  be  the  only  stet  mem- 

du„cad  ^  Mort  Brlskln,  with  first  He  Tine,  MailKS  copter  Association  convention,  now  bel  o£  the  cast  appearing  as  a  col- 

rt«rV.  JiarTili  and,  ^on  Dn||f  I  aurrAflPA  PfAll  Despite  the  upbeat  in  feature  in  session  at  the  Sheraton-McAlpin,  umnist  who  narrates  theseries. 

5lk£  of  ‘i10  Jsla,“ds'l  ?ar-  wwrence  rroa.  Aim  competition  in  the  New  York  as  luck  would  have  it.  She  also  ls  ummsl  ’raoj'^aies^inejer.e,. 

,Xfura' , 0  b« Ldlre«“d  by  I  _  market,  with  WCBS-TV  unreeling  scheduled  for  a  slate  of  p.a.’s  on 

RoheAt  pES  K”  DuMont  Electrouicam 

»bfirP=»  ttpKV&SX  “Contest,  and  .endere  Eyed  by  DeMilk  FOV 

Par’s  ‘Buccaneer’  Pic 

or $  10  u  p,  ,  cfr  Dy  Sr  Norllnff  »  vpfpran  71Q24T  indn*-  a  Telepulse  survey.  Oklahoma  City,  Milwaukee,  Minne- 

mip^t1  gaT’for'the1  le1”^1”8  f°r  *  trial  production*  outfit,1  will  retain  Telepulse  figures  for  the  cur-  apolis,  Houston  and  Dallas— an  un-  DMt  Lfb0s  E*e0c°troni“m2sys- 

muypet  gai  ior  tne  ieaa,  ..  ....  .  .  nnpratp  Hivi-  rent  season,  running  from  October  usual  array  for  a  syndicated  skein.  DuMont  Labs  iweetronicam  sys 

'  sion  of  the  Lawrence  setup  with  through  December,  run  9%  higher  Most  big  promotion  stunts  in  the  tem  was  especially  demonstrated  to 

Harry  Ackerman  Preps  the  personnel  staying  on  intact.  for  “MDM”  as  compared  to  last  past  have  been  reserved  for  large 

t  *  A  .  Besides  the  Dersonnel  Lawrence  year-  The  average  Telepulse  rat-  regionals  In  the  syndication  field,  sunset  lot  last  ^eex,  wun  eye  uj 

Joanne  Gilbert  Sewes  will  take  over  ^he  comDanv’s  N.Y.  inS  for  a  “MDM”  week  for  the  In  addition,  Jir  shows  are  sched-  possible  Vse .  ^ 


(Continued  on  page  34) 


Robt.  Lawrence  Prod. 


‘We’re  Fine,  Thanks’ 


CBS  Film  merchandising  man-  Hollywood,  Jan.  22. 

ager  Walter  Scanlon,  kicking  off  Edward  Small  has  formed  Vision 
4-u  Corp.,  to  launch  a  series  of  “New 

the  national  premiere  of  the  show  Yor£ 'Confidentlal..  teiefilms  star- 

in  Omaha,  Neb.,  last  week  ticked  rjng  Lee  Tracy.  Series  will  be  shot 
off,  among  other  things,  a  helicop-  on  location  in  New  York, 
ter  air  show  and  a  “Miss  Whiriy-  Lee  Loeb  will  produce  the  series 
birds”  beauty  -contest.  The  win-  for  which  Jerry  D.  Lewis  and  Mil- 

cf/aiaai"  ia  in  Maw  Vnrir  ton  M.  Raison  turned  out  the  pilot, 
ner,  Gwen  Sto  er,  is  in  New  York  Ralson  has  alread  repared  rhre. 

this  week,  helping  to  pitch  the  other  scriptg 

show,  attending  the  American  Heli-  Tracy  will  be  the  only  stet  mem- 


DuMont  Electrouicam 
Eyed  by  DeMille  For 
Par’s  ‘Buccaneer’  Pic 

Hollywood,  Jan.  22. 
DuMont  Labs  Eleetronicam  sys- 


its  title  and  will  oDerate  as  a  divi-  rent  season,  running  from  October  usual  array  for  a  syndicated  skein.  DuMont  Labs  Eleetronicam  ses¬ 
sion  of  the  Lawrence  setup  with  through  December,  run  9%  higher  Most  big  promotion  stunts  in  the  tem  was  especially  demonstrated  to 

the  personnel  staying  on  intact  for  “MDM”  as  compared  to  last  past  have  been  reserved  for  large  Cecil  B.  DeMille  at  the  Paramount 

Besides  the  pe^onnel,  Lawrence  V^ar  The  average  Telepulse  rat-  regionals  in  the  syndication  field, 

will  take  over  the  company's  N.Y.  ln*  for  a  “MDM”  week  for  the  In  addition,  Jir  shows  are  sched-  poj^^ 


Hollywood,  Jan.  22.  studio  facilities,  giving  it  what  current  seeson 


L/ivx  ween,  lui  tuc  in  auumuu,  dir  &uuwa  me  aeiicu-  -  7  •  umi.  t, _ _  i* 

was  58.7,  represent-  uled  to  herald  the  premiere  in  Paramount  pic.  The  Buccaneer, 


Situation  comedy  series  for  CBS-  prez  Bob  Lawrence  describes  as  a 


TV,  starring  Joanne  Gilbert,  is  be-  “completely,  integrated  organiza-  showings,  as  compared  to  the  av-  tie. 
ing  prepped  by  Harry  Ackerman’s  tion”  for  commercial  and  Indus-  ©rage  telepulse  rating  of  53.9  last  y 
Ticonderoga  Productions  under  trial  production.  Lawrence  outfit,  Vear  during  the  same  period.  gon 

tentative  title  of  “Talk  About  the  only  five  years  old,  operates  Robert  » .  ■  ■  - - 1  air 

Girl.”  Lawrence  Productions  (Canada)  I  Ti »  cn—  I  eye 


ing  the  total  ratings  for  the  16  Portland,  San  Francisco  and  Seat-  Keeton  Arnett,  DuMont  v.p.,  set  up 


Miss  Gilbert  already  has  lensed  Ltd.  ln  Toronto  and  is  affiliated 
prelim  footage  and  Peter  Adams  with  Grantray-Lawrence  Anima¬ 


ls  testing  for  male  lead. 


|tfon  In  Hollywood. 


More  TV  Film  News 
On  Page  37 


WPIX,  N.  Y.,  on  its  own  also  is 
going  in  heavy  for  ads  and  on-the- 
air  promotion,  utilizing  the  “Pop- 
eye”  show  for  a  “Whlrlybird”  con- 


the  demonstration  as  part  of  his 
current  sojourn  in  town  to  swing 
production  deals  on  the  Coast  for 
Eleetronicam. 

It’s  reported  that  two  other  fea- 


test,  for  one  thing.  Winston  Cig-  ture  pic  producers  are  interested 
arets  has  bought  half-sponsorship  in  lensing  with  Eleetronicam,  as 
on  WPIX.  well  as  a  telepix  series. 


_ Wednesday,  January  23,  1957 
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adds  KONO -TV... makes 
San  Antonio  the  nation’s 


newest  3-network  maiket 


Now  there  are  three  in  San  Antonio!  No  longer  is  this  major  city  a 
two-network  market.  ABC-TV’s  newest  primary  affiliate,  KONO-TV, 
has  filled  out  the  network  picture  in  San  Antone. 

San  Antonio  is  the  71st  market  to  be  added  to  the  ABC  Tele¬ 
vision  Network  in  which  it  has  a  full-time  exclusive  affiliate.  Now 
75.6  per  cent  of  the  country’s  TV  homes  can  see  ABC-TV  programs 
’'live”— a  figure  which  will  definitely  grow  in  1957. 

That’s  why  we  couldn’t  keep  it  under  our  Stetsons  a  minute 
longer.  San  Antonio’s  in  our  corral!  * 


fcalavition  inatvvo'ttt 


so 


TV-FILMS 


Wednesday,  January  gS,  19S7 


t&MEfY 


FILM  CHART 


Variety’s  weekly  chart,  based  on  ratings  furnished  by  American  Research  Bu¬ 
reau’s  latest  reports ,  on  feature  films  and  their  competition  covers  120  cities.  Each 
week,  the  10  top-rated  features  in  a  particular  city  will  be  rotated. 

Factors  which  would  assist  distributors,  agencies,  stations  and  advertisers  in 
determining  the  effectiveness  of  a  feature  show  in  a  specific  market  have  been 
included  in  this  Variety  chart*  Listed  below  is  such  pertinent  information  regarding 
features  as  their  stars,  release  year,  original  production  company  and  the  present 
distributor,  included  wherever  possible  along  with  the  title .  Attention  should  be  paid 
to  such  factors  as  the  time  and  day,  the  high  and  low  ratings  for  the  measured 


feature,  .period  and  share  of  audience,  since,  these  factors  reflect  the ,  effectiveness 
of  the  feature,  and ,  audience  composition^  i.e.  a  late  show  at  11:15  fi.m.  would  hardly 
have  any  children.:viewers,.  but  its  share  of  audience  may  reflect  dominance,  in  that 
time  period*  In  the  cities  where  ‘stations  sell  their  feature  programming  on  a  multi- 
stripped  basis  utilising  the  same  theatrical  throughout  the  week*  a  total  rating  for  the 
total  number  of  showings  for  the  week  is  given,  the  total  rating  not  taking  into  account, 
the  duplicated  homes  factor.  Barring  unscheduled  switches  in  titles,  the  listed  features 
for  the  particularly  rated  theatrical  filmed  show  are  as  accurate  as  could  be  ascer¬ 
tained  from  a  multiplicity  of  station  and  other  data . 


NEW  YORK 

TOP  10  TITLES  AND  OTHER  DATA 

1.  COMMAND  DECISION— 

Clark  Gable,  Van  Johnson; 

1948;  MGM;  MGM-TV 

2.  JOHNNY  EAGER— 

Robert  Taylor,  Lana  Turner; 

1941;  MGM;  MGM-TV 

3.  COME  LIVE  WITH  ME— 

James  Stewart,  Hedy  Lamarr; 
1940;  MGM;  MGM-TV 

4.  SAHARA— 

Humphrey  Bogart;  Dan  Duryea; 
1944;  Columbia;  Screen  Gems 

5.  ABOVE  SUSPICION— 

Joan  Craword,  Fred  MacMurray; 
1943;  MGM;  MGM-TV 

~6.  RANDOM  HARVEST— 

Ronald  Coleman,  Greer  Garson; 
1942;  MGM;  MGM-TV 

7.  THEY  MET  IN  BOMBAY— 

Clark  Gable,  Rosalind  Russell; 
1940;  MGM;  MGM-TV 

8.  TOGETHER  AGAIN— 

Charles  Boyer;  Irene  Dunne; 

1945;  Columbia;  Screen  Gems 

9.  ACT  OF  VIOLENCE— 

Van  Heflin,  Janet  Leigh;  - 
1948;  MGM;  MGM-TV 

10.  ONCE  UPON  A  TIME— 

Cary  Grant,  Janet  Blair; 

1944;  Columbia;  S^een  Gems 


CHICAGO 


1.  SINCE  YOU  WENT  AWAY— 
Jennifer  Jones,  Joseph  Cotten, 
Claudette  Colbert;  1944; 

Selznick  Studio;  NTA 

2.  I,  THE  JURY— 

Biff  Elliot,  Peggie  Castle; 

1953;  United  Artists 

3.  SIGN  OF  THE  RAM— 

Susan  Peters,  Alexander  Knox; 
1944;  Columbia;  Screen  Gems 

8.  ESCAPE  TO  GLORY— 

Pat  O’Brien,  Constance  Bennett; 
1940;  Columbia;  Screen  Gems 

5.  RIFF-RAFF— 

Pat  O’Brien,  Anne  Jeffreys; 

1947;  RKO;  C  &  C 

6.  TUTTLES  OF  TAHITI— 

Charles  Laughton,  Jon  Hall; 

1941;  RKO;  C  &  C 

7.  DAKOTA— 

John  Wayne,  Vera  Ralston; 

1945;  Republic;  Hollywood 
Television  Service 

8.  THE  VELVET  TOUCH— 

Rosalind  Russell,  Leo  Genn; 

1948;  RKO;  C  &  C 

9.  CENTENNIAL  SUMMER— 

Jeanne  Crain,  Cornell  Wilde; 

1946;-  20th  Century  Fox;  NTA 

10.  POWDERTOWN— 

Victor  McLaglen,  Edmond  O’Brien; 
1941;  RKO;  C  &  C 


TITLE  AND  OTHER  DATA 
Dec.  1-2 

CENTENNIAL  SUMMER— 

Cornel  Wilde,  Jeanne  Crain; 
1946;  20th  Century  Fox;  NTA 
Dec.  3-7 

OX-BOW  INCIDENT— 

Henry  Fonda,  Dana  Andrews; 
1943;  20th  Century  Fox;  NTA 
Dec.  1-2 

EXPERIMENT  PERILOUS— 

Hedy  Lamarr,  George  Brent; 
1944;  RKO;  RKO  Teleradio 
Dec.  3-7 

MR.  BLANDINGS  BUILDS  HIS 
DREAM  HOUSE— 

Cary  Grant,  Myma  Loy; 

1948;  RKO;  RKO  Teleradio 


ARB 

SHARE  OF 

DECEMBER#  1956 

ARB 

TIME  SLOT 

RATING 

HIGH 

LOW 

AUDIENCE 

TOP  COMPETING  SHOWS 

RATING 

Late  Show 

21.8 

24.9 

13.5 

80.6 

11th  Hour  Theatre. . . . 

.  WRCA  .. 

......  1.7 

Sat.  Dec;  1 

.11:15-1:30  a.m. 

WCBS 

Late  Show 

19.4 

21.1 

15.5 

79.3 

Hy  Gardner;  Punchline.. . 

.WRCA  .. 

. 6.6 

Fri.,  Dec.  7 

Tonight  . . . 

.WRCA 

11:15-1:15  a.m. 

WCBS 

Late  Show 

13.9 

15.3 

9.4 

85,7 

Hy  Gardner.... . . 

.WRCA  .. 

. 5.0 

Sun,,  Dec.  2 

11:15-1:00  a.m. 

* 

WCBS 

Late  Show  s. 

12.9 

14.3 

10.9 

81.6 

Hy  Gardner..... . . . 

.WR£A 

Tues.,  Dec.  4 

Tonight  . . 

•  WRCA  .. 

11:15-1:00  a.m. 

WCBS 

Late  Show 

12.1 

13.7 

10.7 

79.1 

Hy  Gardner;  Punchline ....... 

.WRCA  .. 

......  5.9 

Wed.,  Dec.  5 

Tonight  . . 

.WRCA  .. 

11:15-1:00  a.m. 

WCBS 

Late  Show 

11.7 

12.7 

8.7 

77.2 

Hy  Gardner;  Punchline ^  • 

.WRCA  .. 

......  8,1 

Mon.,  Dec.  3 

Tonight  . . . . 

.  WRCA  ., 

.««...«  3.7 

11:15-1:45  a.m. 

WCBS 

Early  Show 

11.2 

12.5 

10.2 

•  31.1 

Mickey  Mouse  Club . 

,  WABC  .  . 

Mon.,  Dec.  3 

Popeye  The  Sailor . . 

.WPIX  .. 

5:30-7:00  p.m. 

Looney  Tunes . 

.  WABD  .. 

WCBS 

Late  Show 

9.0 

10.7 

5.6 

73.1 

Hy  Gardner;  Punchline ....... 

.  WRCA  .. 

Thurs.,  Dec.  6 

Tonight  . . . . . . 

.WRCA  .. 

11:15-1:15  a.m. 

WCBS 

Early  Show 

7.9 

8.1 

7.6 

24.9 

Mickey  Mouse  Club . . 

.WABC  .. 

Tues.,  Dec.  4 

Popeye  The  Sailor . . 

.  WPIX  .. 

13.9 

5:30-7:00  p.m. 

Looney  Tunes . 

.WABD  .. 

WCBS 

Early  Show 

7.4 

7.9 

7.2  * 

24.7 

Mickey  Mouse  Club . . . 

.WABC  ,. 

Fri.,  Dec.  7 

Popeye  The  Sailor . . 

.WPIX  .. 

5:30-7:00' p.m. 

f 

Looney  Tunes . .......... 

.WABD  .. 

. 13.5 

WCBS 

Courtesy  Theatre 

31.6 

34.8 

22.9 

88.5 

News,  Sports  &  Weather . 

.  WBBM  .. 

Sun.,  Dec.  2 

Family  Star  Theatre. . 

.WBfiM  .. 

10:00-1:00  a.m. 

Hour  of  Intrigue. . . . . . . . 

.WBBM  .. 

WGN 

Movietime,  U.S.A. 

16.9 

17.4 

16.4 

39.6 

Standard  News  Roundup . 

.WBBM  .. 

. 15.6 

Fri,,  Dec.  7 

Community  Playhouse — 

10:00-11:30  p.m. 

Escape  to  Glory . . 

,WGN  ... 

WBKB 

10  O’clock  Theatre 

14.2 

14.5 

13.8 

39.7 

Standard  News  Roundup..... 

,  WBBM  .. 

Thurs.,  Dec.  6 

Movietime,  U.S.A.— 

10:00-11:30  p.m. 

.Powdertown  . . . 

.WBKB  .. 

WGN 

*  " 

Community  Playhouse 

14.2 

14.8 

13.8 

33.3 

Standard  News  Roundup . 

.WBBM  .. 

Fri.,  Dec.  7 

MOvietime,  U.S.A.— I,  The  Jury.  WBKB  .. 

10:00-11:30  p.m. 

WGN 

*  Movietfme,  U.S.A, 

13.fr 

14.8 

12.5 

37.8 

Standard  News  Roundup . 

.WBBM  .. 

Tues.,  Dec.  4 

Motion  Picture  Academy . 

.WGN  ... 

10:00-11:30  p.m. 

Championship  Bowling . 

.  WNBQ  .. 

WBKB 

Movietime,  U.S.A. 

13.3 

15.1  • 

10.1 

40.3 

Standard  News  Roundup . 

.WBBM  .. 

Wed.,  Dec.  5 

In  Town  Tonight . . . . 

.WBBM 

10:00-11:30  p.m. 

Championship  Horseshoes .... 

.WNBQ  .. 

WBKB 

TV  Bowling  Classics . 

.WBBM  ,. 

Mages  Playhouse 

12.3 

14.5 

3.9 

37.2 

Movietime,  U.S.A. — 

Mon.,  Dec.  3 

The  Velvet  Touch . 

.WBKB  .. 

. 12.0 

10:00-11:40  p.m. 

Standard  News  Roundup . 

.WBBM  .. 

. 17.9 

WGN 

Tonight  . . . 

.WNBQ  .. 

Movietime,  U.S.A. 

12.0 

13.2 

10.9 

32.7 

Standard  News  Roundup.,-,.. 

.WBBM  .. 

Mon.,  Dec.  3 

Mages  Playhouse — Dakota.... 

.WGN  ... 

10:00-11:30  p.m. 

WBKB*'* 

Family.  Theatre 

11.0 

11.7 

10.4 

23.7 

Science  Fiction  Theatre ...... 

.WNBQ  ... 

. 21.2 

Sat,,  Dec.  1 

Championship  Bowling . 

.WNBQ  .. 

10:00-11:30  p.ip. 

.  WGN 

Movietime,'  U.S.A. 

.10.7 

11.7 

9.6 

29.9 

Standard  News  Roundup..... 

.  WBBM  .. 

. 16.1 

Thurs.,  fDec.  6-  * 

10  O’clock  Theatre — 

10:00-11:30  p.m. 

Sign  of  the  Ram . 

.WGN  ... 

]VBKB 
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Studio  One 

A  maturing  boy’s  rebellion 
against  a  strict  father  and  an  over-, 
anxious  mother  was  the  theme  on 
“Studio  One”  over  CBS-TV  Mon¬ 
day  (21).  Well  written,  superbly 
acted  and  sensitively  directed, 
show  captured  the  kind  of  mood 
and  quality  that  have  been  missing 
from  “live”  programming  too  often 
this  season,  • 

This  was  one  of  those  plays 
where  the  small  things  counted  big 
in  the  final  effect,  and  director 
Robert  Mulligan  saw^  to  it  that  the 
subtleties  got  their  due.  His  stag¬ 
ing  and  visualization  of  “The  Five 
Dollar  Bill”  had  great  imagination 
and  allowed  for  maximum  impact. 
It  rated  among  the  director's  best. 

This  was  an  instance  of  all  ele¬ 
ments  fusing  together  perfectly. 
Acting  team  of  Hume  Cronyn  and 
Jessica  Tandy  was  in  top  form, 
with  Cronyn  particularly  outstand¬ 
ing  in  a  difficult  role  that  required 
very  fine  balance.  Tad  Mosel’s 
script  was  both  literate  and  mov¬ 
ing  as  it  traced  the  boy’s  rebellion 
against  closely-knit  family  ties 
and  the ’refusal ’to  allow  him  his 
individuality. 

On  a  limited  set,  which  however 
never  seemed  that  way,  the  story 
of  an  unhappy  boy  who  stole  a  five 
dollar  bill  from  his  mother  as  a 
compulsive  gesture  of  defiance  un¬ 
folded.  But  the  spotlight  was  as1 
much  on  the  boy,  ably  played  by 
Burt  Brinckerhoff,  as  it  was  on  the , 
father,  living  vicariously  through 
his  sons;  a  limited  man  who,  while 
never  in  the  army,  likes  to  be 
called  “major”  and  who  lives  by; 
simple  and  inflexible  standards. 

Presumably  it  was  Brinckerhoff’s 
show.  BUt  Cronyn’s  abilities  are 
such  that  the  fascination  of  the 
play  revolved  around  his  charac¬ 
ter.  Through  a  superior  acting  feat, 
Cronyn  turned  an  unsympathetic 
character  into  one  that  seemed 
pitiful  and  confused.  Considering 
the  gliirimer  of  understanding  he 
exhibited  in  the  end  of  the  boy’s 
problem,  it  was  a  remarkable  per¬ 
formance. 

Miss  Tandy,  in  a  smaller  part, 
did  herself  proud  as  the  protective 
mother  who,  finally,  unconsciously 
solved  the  boy’s  problem  by  throw¬ 
ing  her  sympathy  to  “the  major.” 
Her  desperate  confrontation  with 
her  son  in  the  showdown  scene 
was  a  sock  bit.  Brinckerhoff  caught 
the  boy’s  hurt  and  confusion.  Paul 
Carr  brought  strength  to  the  role 
of  the  brother,  and  Abigail  Kellogg 
was  cute  as  the  girl. 

Plays  like  this  have  a  tendency 
to  get  bogged  down  in  dialog.  For¬ 
tunately,  neither  Mosel  nor  Mulli¬ 
gan  allowed  this  to  happen.  Mulli¬ 
gan’s  clever  lensing  angles  pro¬ 
vided  visual  variety  where  it  was 
most  needed.  It  was  a  show  to  be 
remembered. 

Gordon  Duff  produced  a  style 
remindful  of  the  Philco  days  of 
yore.  Westinghouse  pitches  were 
delivered  with  the  customary  com-* 
petency  by  Betty  Furness,  letter 
perfect  and  without  a  shred  of 
watmth. 

Hift. 


Omnibus 

“Lee  At  Gettysburg”  as  present¬ 
ed  Sunday  night  (20)  on  ABC-TV 
may  not  have  represented  “Omni- 
but”  in  its  finest  hour-and-a-half, 
but  nonethelsss  it  was  a  rewarding 
experience — well  worth  the  view¬ 
ing.  Written  in  blank  verse  by  Al¬ 
vin  Sapinsley  (with  Bruce  Catton, 
the  eminent  historian,  as  consult¬ 
ant),  it  was  at  times  more  prosaic 
than  prose-worthy,  yet  there’s  no 
gainsaying  that  this-  “Omnibus” 
experiment  in  tv  dramaturgy  cap¬ 
tured  a  feel  and  a  mood  that 
merits  praise. 

This  was  .  no  easy  task  that 
Sapinsley  set  for  himself — inter¬ 
spersing  Robert.  E.  Lee’s  soul- 
searching  while  dramatizing  the 
tragic  interplay  of  itsc  three'  prin¬ 
cipal  characters,  Lee,  Gen.  James 
Longstreet  rand  Gen.  J.  E.  B. 
Stuart,  conflicts  that  precipitated 
the  downfall  of  the  Confederate 
Army  two  years  after  the  defeat  at 
Gettysburg.  The  intertwining  of 
the  restlessness  of  a  man’s  soul  and 
mind,  done  in  the  Greek  classic 
style,  with  the  straight  dramatic 
continuity  of  the  program,  was  not 
always  successful,  and  tended  to 
weaken  the  overall  structure,  but 
thanks  to  Sapinsley’s  arduous  and 
carefully  researched  writing  as¬ 
signment,  to  director  Delbert  Mann 
and-  to  James  Daly’s  penetrating 
and  always  understanding  perform¬ 
ance  of  General  Lee,  it  was  an  ab¬ 
sorbing  90  minutes. 

It  would,  incidentally,  make  good 
reading- between  covers.  Rose. 


Person  to  Person 
“Person  to  Person,”  Friday  (18) 
edition,  was  a  good  study  in  per¬ 
sonal  contrasts.  The  Bill  Cullen 
forepart  was  almost  strictly  a 
monolog,  whereas  Jackie  Robin¬ 


son’s  remoter  session  with.  Ed 
Murrow  really  squared  the  “P  to 
P”  title  to  make  the  stanza  come 
alive,  Cullen  is  the  network  and 
local  (WRCA,  N.Y.)  panel  ’n’  quiz 
personality  ’n’  “Pulse”  man  who’s 
a  pro  talker  and  is  always  “on/’, 
Murrow  valiantly  tried  to  switch 
the  lead  to  attractive.  Mrs.  Cullen 
whenever  he  saw  a  tiny  opening, 
but  Cullen  kept  up  a  steady  bar¬ 
rage  of  monotonistic  chatter  even 
unto  taking  the  play  away  from 
his  missus.  It  could  be  a  mistake 
to  have  such  a  genuine,  albeit  sub¬ 
jective,  ad  libber  as  Cullen  sitting 
for  his  “P  to  P”  portrait*  since 
there  was  little  about  Cullen  the 
man  and  the  homebody  and  too 
much  about  Cullen  the  operator 
right  from  the  glib  horse’s  mouth. 

The  customers  might  have  rea¬ 
soned  that  their  livingroom  picture 
was  like-  a  tap-dancing  act  teeing 
off  a  vaudeville  bill;  just  some ! 
polite  applause  while  waiting  for 
the  deuce  act  to  bounce  out  to  the 
stage  apron. 

Robinson,  on  the  ..  other  hand, 
happens  to  be  gifted  with  the  gab 
■only  as  a  sidebar  to  his  erstwhile 
baseball  virtuosity.  The  w.k.  pop- 
off  and  longtime  star  of  the  Brook¬ 
lyn  Bums  has  made  a  lot  of  news 
in  recent  weeks — his  abortive  sale 
to  the  N.Y.  Giants,  his  revelation 
in  Look  mag  that  he  was  quitting 
baseball  to  join  up  with  William 
Black’s  Chock  Full  O’Nuts  eatery, 
chain  as  v.p.'  over  personnel,  and 
his  statement  blasting  some  of  the  i 
Milwaukee  Braves  for  their  alleged 
nocturnal  dissipation  while  in 
training. 

The  ex-infielder  has  been  star- 
guested  all  over  the  place,  but  on 
“P  to  P”  it  was  an  all-around 
combo  of  baseball,  his  new  voca¬ 
tion,  his  family  life  (a  pretty  wife, 
two  nice  little  boys  and  a  ditto 
little  girl)  in  a  tasteful  home.  The 
whole  was  chock  full  o’  niceties  of 
the  kind  that  give  the  Murr°w- 
Aaron-Zousmer  show  its  firm  place 
in  the  television  sun.  _ 

Robinson  is  a  hep  and  happy 
guy,  with  a  happy  menage.  The  big 
athlete  has  always  known  where 
he  was  going,  whether  intent  on 
pilfering  second  base  or  other 
derring-do;  but  there  was  a  stark 
period  in  his  youth,  as  one  of  half 
a  dozen-  Icids  living  dangerously 
close  to  juve  delinquency,  as  ex¬ 
pressed  with  characteristic  feeling 
by  Robinson  as  he  was  asked  to 
trace  Jiis  beginnings.  He’s  also  a 
youth-builder,  and  with  a  deep, 
abiding  and  active  interest  in  the 
National  Assn,  for  the  Advance¬ 
ment,  of  Colored  People.  Robinson 
said  a  couple  of  .  volumes — and 
with  a  terrific  switch  attached — 
whdn  he  declared  that  the  NAACP 
is  “helping  America.”  "Only  the 
partisans  could  figure  that  organ¬ 
ization  as  devoted  exclusively  to 
the  welfare  of  Negroes  in  this 
country.  People  of  good  will  would 
second  the  athlete’s  motion  on  that 
“helping  America”  bit  so  articu¬ 
lately  expressed.  Trau. 


Steve  Allen  Show 

All  the  money  NBC  spent  adver¬ 
tising  and  promoting  Steve  Allen’s 
filmed  interview  with  Ingrid  Berg¬ 
man  on  his  Sunday  night  (20)  show 
would  have  been  better  spent  for 
another' act  for  the  segment  itself. 
Allen  had  an  exclusive  interview, 
to  be  sure,  filmed  the  night  before 
the  N.Y.  Film  Critics  Circle  awards 
dinner  at  Sardi’s,  but  it  was  the 
kind  of  dull  and  uninspired  chit¬ 
chat  that  was  hardly  worth  the 
time  and  effort. 

Allen  was  the  epitome  of  dull 
politeness,  and  the  newsmen  who 
got  to  Miss  Bergman  at  Idlewild 
Saturday  morning  got  more  inter¬ 
est  and  appeal  into  their  30-sec¬ 
ond  interviews  than  Allen  did  in 
an  entire  fO  minutes.  Maybe  Mike 
Wallace  will  soon  make  this  type  of 
intervew  antiquated  before  long; 
it’s  a  waste  of  time  and  a  disap¬ 
pointment  to  viewers  who  looked 
for  something  more  than  a  tea-and- 
crumpets  session,  particularly  af¬ 
ter  the  big  buildup. 

As  for  the  rest  of  the  show,  it 
followed  the  pattern  of  all  of  Al¬ 
len’s  Sunday  night  segments,  a 
couple  of  good  solid  acts  lost  in  a 
sea  of  only  occasionally  funny  fol- 
de-rol.  This  latter  consisted  of  the 
interview  with  Miss  Bergman  and 
one  with  Kirk  Douglas,  another 
Critics  Circle  winner;  the  “Man  in 
the  Street”  session  which  is  some¬ 
time?  funny  but  not  this  outing; 
and  that  painfully  in-poor-taste 
opening  segment  with  Allen  play¬ 
ing  the  piamo  and  the  camera 
switching,  to  various  sight  gags, 
such  as  a  pizza  pie  landing  on  Al¬ 
len’s  head. 

On  the  credit  side,  George  Jes- 
sel  did  his  best  television  stint  in 
several  years,  including  those  of 
his  own  ABC-TV  show  three  sea¬ 
sons  back,  coming  on  with  some 
fine  nostalgia  stuff  with  “School 
Days”  and  an  A1  Jolson  impresli 
(Continued  on  page  34) 


ERNIE  KOVACS  SHOW 

With  Mary  Mayo,  others;  Harry 

Sosnikorch 

Producer-writer:  Kovacs 
Director:  Barry  Shear 
30  Mins.,  Sat.  (19V,  10  pun. 

RCA,  OLDSMOBILE 
NBC-TV.  from  New  York  (color) 
(Kenyon  &  Eckhardt, 

D.  P.  Brother) 

When  NBC  came  to  a  settlement 
with  York -Pictures*  and  Dean  Mar¬ 
tin  3c  Jerry  Lewis,  the  agreement 
was  that  each  star  should  work 
alone,  with  Lewis  then  being  the 
first  to  appear  as  a  single  with  a 
60-minute  turn  that’s  reviewed  in 
another  column. .  Point  of  this  is 
that  Lewis  agreed  to  do  only  60 
minutes  but  NBC  slotted  him  into 
a  90-minute  period,  so  Ernie 
Kovacs  was  called  in  as  fireman  to 
fill  the  remaining  30  minutes. 

The  original  intention  was  to  do 
a  sort  of  on-the-alr  audition  for 
next  fall,  but  then  somebody,  prob¬ 
ably  Kovacs,  came  up  with  the  idea 
of  a  no-dialog  show.  He’s  probably 
sorry  now,  but  lots  of  things  look 
good  on  paper. 

Anyway,  most  of  the  half-hour 
was  spent  on  a  characterization 
name  of  “Eugene,”  with  Kovacs 
playing  the  title  Character,  a  poor- 
soul  type  who  wanders  into  an 
exclusive  and  pver-60  men’s  club 
and  proceeds  to  rock  the  joint  with 
overexaggerated  sound  effects 
while  murmuring  not  a  word.  The 
bit  was  fine  for  a  few  sight  (and- 
sound)  gags,  but  it  should  have 
been  just  a  bit  instead  of  nearly 
a  whole  show. 

Actually,  there  wasn’t  much 
more  to  the  show.  Mary  Mayo  did 
a  no-words  voice  exposition  to  a 
Gershwin  theme  which  with  Harry 
Sosnik’s  orchestration  created  an 
unusual  mood  effect,  and  Kovacs 
showed  off  the  intricate  live- 
animation  abstracts  of  John  Hoppe, 
who  does  it  with  mirrors  (for  real). 
Closer  was  the  Nairobi  trio  bit, 
with  Kovacs  and  two  stooges  dress¬ 
ed  as  apes  and  doing  some  inspired 
panto  in  accompaniment  with  an; 
Afro-calypso-type  number. 

All  these  took  only  a  small  part 
of  the  show  (too  bad)  and  to  them 
must  be  added  Kovacs’  specialty, 
the  fast  blackout — he’s  about  the 
only  performer  on  tv  who  knows 
how  to  use  ’em.  Like  the  chorus 
gal  who  introduces  the  show, 
Jackie  Gleason  style,  and  gets- a  pie 
in  the  face  just  as  she’s  saying  “and 
here’s  the  show,”  or  the  bass  drum¬ 
mer  who  breaks  through  the  skin 
and  loses  his  stick  in  a  mass  of 
sticky  dough  inside  the  drum. 

Kovacs  is  probably  the  most 
original comic  on  the  air,  but  along 
with  that  originality  is  a  lack  of 
discipline  that  hurts  him  more  than 
it  helps.  The  extended  no-dialog 
bit  would  have  been  fine  on  “To¬ 
night,”  but  in  an  instance  like  this, 
where  he  gets  ajirime  half-hour 
showcase,  it  was  an  unwise  choice. 

Chan. 


HAWKEYE  &  THE  LAST  OF  THE'i 

MOHICANS 

With  John  Hart,  Lon  Chaney,  John: 

Paris,  others 

Producer:  Sigmund  Neufeld 
Director:  Sam  Newfield 
Writers:  Andre  Bohem,  Louis  Vlt- 

30  Mins.,  Thurs.,  7  p.m. 

KRCA,  Los  Angeles  (film) 

Latest  bid  for  moppet  attention 
is  this  telepic  version  of  James 
Fenimore  Cooper’s  “Last  of  the 
Mohicans,”  which  falls  into  the 
rough  category  of  an  Eastern  west¬ 
ern.  It’s  located  in  Northeastern 
U.S.  and  Canada  in  pre-Reyolution- 
ary  time  and  as  such  is  different  in 
that  it  'has  the  redskins  skulking 
through  a  forest  rather  than  riding . 
down  off  a  mesa.  The  difference  is 
one  of  the  prime  assets  of  the  se¬ 
ries,  judging  by  the  initialler,  since, 
the  story  line  clings  to  a  rather  out¬ 
dated  strict  black-ancT-white  treat¬ 
ment  of  heroes  and  villains  that 
may  not  register  too  strongly  with 
.today’s  sophisticated  sprouts. 

Teleplay  by  Andre  Bohem  and 
Louis  Vittes  has  Hawkeye  and  his 
blood-brother  Chingachgook  res¬ 
cuing  a  grouo  of  new  pioneers  who 
are  being  held  in  virtual  serfdom 
by  an  unscrupulous  scout  who  led 
them  into  the  wilderness  and  is 
keeping  them  there  with  threats 
of  an  attack  by  Huron  Indians. 
Dialog  and  situations  are  somewhat 
stilted  and  Sam  Newfield’s  direc¬ 
tion  never  brings  out  any  real 
menace.  Too,  some  of  his  Indian 
braves  appear  to  be  more  than  a 
trifle  too  pudgy  to  instill  much,  fear 
into  viewers.  , 

John  Hart  as  Hawkeye  and  Lon 
Chaney  as  Chingachgook  are  okay 
in  their  respective  roles,  neither 
of  which  is  demanding,  and  John 
Paris  registers  satisfactorily  as  the 
chief  villain.  Cast  consists  entire¬ 
ly  of  unknown  Canadian  actors. 

There  are  a  few  good  action  se¬ 
quences  to  quicken  interest  but  if 
the  Hurons  shot  as  well  as  camera¬ 
man  Eugene  Shuftan,  the  series 
would  have  ended  with  the  initial¬ 
ler.  Layout  uses  canned  music 
which  frequently  doesn’t  fit  the  ac¬ 
tion.  Kap. 


TV  Registers  a  Major  Click  In 
Coverage  of  Ike’s  Inauguration 
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JERRY  LEWIS 

With  Jan  Murray,  Woody  Herman 

Orch,  Judy  Scott,  Georgine  Dar¬ 
cy*  Charles  Sanford  Orch 
Producer:  Ernest  D.  Glucfesman 
Director:  Dick  Weinberg 
Writers:  Artie  Phillips,  Harry 

Crane 

60  Mins.,  Sat.,  9  p.m. 

RCA,  OLDSMOBILE 
NBC-TV,  from  New  York 

(D.  P.  Brother  Co.,  Kcnyoji  & 
Eckhardt) 

Jerry  Lewis,  now  in  business  for 
himself,  showed  that  he  has  the 
germ  of  an  idea  of  what  he  wants 
to  do  in  the  solo  comedy  line,  but. 
at  the  moment  seems  without  the 
means  of  articulating  the  charactex' 
he  wants  to  create.  Lewis  has  some 
Chaplinesque  ideas,  he  apparently 
wants  to  be  a  gangling  adolescent, 
ail  wrists,  teeth  and  knuckles,  with 
a  Pagliacci  theme  running  through. 
There  isn’t  that  much  wTiting 
strength  on  the  show  to  carry  that 
line  of  comedy  to  a  successful  con¬ 
clusion,  although  the  produtcion 
by  Ernest  D.  Glucksman  gave 
every  assist  to  the  comedian. 

Lewis  at  present  is  in  a  state  of, 
suspension  although  trying  -ideas 
that  weren’t  in  the  catalog  when 
he  was  partnered  with  Dean  Mar¬ 
tin,  while  using  some  of  the  bread- 
and-butter  gimmicks  that  were 
clicko  with  the  tandem  operation. 
He’s  also  utilized  an  apparently 
newly  discovered  facet,  a  singing 
voice.  He  does  a  passable  singing 
in  the  style  of  the-late  A1  Jolson. 
In  fact,  what  he’s  doing  in  that 
direction  is  reminiscent^  of  his 
father’s  old  act.  He’s  also  tapping 
with  some  marked  ability.  In  short, 
he  needs  only  a  strong  assist  in  his 
forte — comedy. 

In  his  opener,  Lewis  portrayed 
a  forlorn  teenager  trying  to  win  an 
English  bike  on  “Teen  Time”  em¬ 
ceed  by  Jan  Murray.  It  was  a1  to¬ 
gether  a  pathetic  portrayal.  Neither 
the  comedy  nor  the  inherent 
pathos  came  off.  His  other  major 
skit  was  more  successful.  As  a  tele¬ 
phone  repairman  working  during  a 
teleshow  conference,  Lewis  did 
many  o*f  the  bits  of  business  he’s 
long  been  accustomed  to,  and  it  was 
a  successful  sequence.  His  conduct¬ 
ing  of  the  Norman  Luboff  Choir, 
.also  a  standard  in  Lewis’  book,  sim¬ 
ilarly  came  off  okay. 

Lewis,  on  his  preem,  wasn't  suc¬ 
cessful  with  anything  new  in  the 
comedic  line.  What  did  come  off 
was  in  the  style  of  his  work  with 
his  former  partner.  He  still  needs 
to  get  the  feeling  of  being  in  isola¬ 
tion  without  his  sounding  board; 
confere,  and  top  singer.  He’s  got 
a  lot  of  hurdle  before  he  gets  the 
feel  of  being  out  there  alone. 

The  gimmick  of  working  with 
the  Charles  Sanford  and  Woody 
Herman  Grchs  was  only  partially 
successful.  He  didn’t  hit  the  neces¬ 
sary  pickup  in  tempo  when  shift¬ 
ing  between  the  different  styles 
of  both  orchs. 

There  was  assists  by  Judy  Scott, 
a  cute  singer,  and  Georgine  Darcy 
who  did  a  small  bit  as  a  teenager. 
Murray  is  a  funny  guy  on  his  own. 
Like  Lewis,  he  was  handicapped  by 
the  material  in  the  first  sketch. 
The  production  was  topnotch  with 
Sanford  providing  excellent  show- 
backing. 

In  one  respect,  Lewis  hasn’t 
changed.  He’s  still  handing  out 
lotsa  cuffola  plugs,  on  this  oecation 
for  mags  With  his  phizz  on  the 
cover.  Jose. 


VIC  'N’  SADE 

With  Bemardine  Flynn,  Art  Van 

Harvey,  Clarence  Hartzell,  Eddie 
.  Gillilan 

Writer:  Raul  Rhymer 
Director:  Dave  Barnhizer 
15  Mins.;  Thurs.,  10:30  p.m. 
WNBQ,  Chicago  (color) 

WNBQ  has  revived  for  television 
this  yesteryear  radio  classic  that 
had  a  14-year  NBC  network  run 
from  ’32  to  ’46.  Paul  Rhymer,  who 
wrote  the  original  scripts,  is  hand¬ 
ling  the  tv  retooling,  and  Bernar- 
dine  Flynn, -Art  Van  Harvey  and 
Clarence  Hartzell  are  reprising 
their  Respective  Sade,  Vic  and 
Uncle  Fletcher  roles  with  Eddie 
Gillilan  the  only  newcomer  as 
Rush. 

It’s  a  commendable  video  adap¬ 
tation  of  the  lectern  reading  device 
similar  to  that  used  on  the  stage  by 
the  Drama  Quartet  and  needless  to 
say  the  three  vets  slip  into  their 
roles  with  ease  and  polish  with  a 
good  assist  from  young  Gillilan. 
Nonetheless,  in  the  modern  context 
the  twangy  colloquial  humor  of  the 
Gook  family  seems  too  dated  -and 
low  pressured  for  most  of  tv’s  rest¬ 
less  dial  twirlers. 

The  leisurely  pace  of  the  tradi¬ 
tional  radio  serial  script  was  evi¬ 
dent  on  the  chapter  watched  1 17) 
(Continued  on  page  34) 


By  FLORENCE  S.  LOWE 
Washington,  Jan.  22. 
Televiewers  not  only  had  front 
row  Seats  to  the  second  Eisenhow¬ 
er  Inauguration,  but  they  got  s 
generally  better  show  than  on-the- 
spot  spectators.  Profiting  by  mis¬ 
takes  of  four  years  ago,  plus  ex¬ 
perience  of  last  summer’s  political 
conventions  tv  came  through  with 
a  top  drawer  show. 

It  ranged  from  the  excitement  of 
the  assembled  families  and  digni¬ 
taries  on  Capitol  Hill,  through  the 
solemnity  of  the  swearing-in  cere¬ 
mony,  to  the  human  interest  of  the 
Presidential  Party  at  lunch,  finally 
to  the  fun  and  color  of  the  parade 
itself. 

Over  200  electronic  newsmen 
and  technicians,  plus  60  cameras 
spotted  •  along  the  Presidential 
route,  brought  to  home  screens  a 
tighter,  better  organized,  more  co¬ 
herent  show  than  in  '53.  Chief  im¬ 
provement  was  accent  of  all  three 
webs  on  presenting  the  President’s 
view  of  the  parade,  rather  than  the 
bird’s  eye,  hop-scotching  view 
which  frequently  marred  the  '53 
show.  Improved  mobility  of  tv  was 
marked,  plus  maturity  in  using 
electronic  wonders.  Gimmicks  gave 
way  to  honest  reporting. 

Both  ABC  and  NBC  did  a  half-- 
hour  of  stage-setting  before  pro¬ 
cession  formed  on  White  House 
lawn,  coming  on  at  11  a.m. 

CBS,  which  teed  off  at  11:30,  did 
its  previewing  during  quarter-hour 
segment  of  Arthur  Godfrey  Show, 
with  Godfrey  and  anchor  man  Wal¬ 
ter  Cronkite  in  a  two-way  inter¬ 
view.  Perhaps  most  dramatic  por-' 
tion  of  pre-ceremony  coverage  was 
NBC’s  flashback,  via  film,  to  Earl 
Godwin,  late  dean  of  capital  com¬ 
mentators,  discussing  past  inaugu¬ 
rations. 

From  the  moment  the  cameras 
picked  up  the  Presidential  Party 
as  it  embarked  on  its  historic  route, 
the  tv  screen  came  alive  with 
drama.  The  viewer  got  the  feeling 
of  travelling  with  Ike,  as  the  three 
tv  mobile  units  swing  along  ahead 
of  the  Chief  Executive  travelling 
over  30  miles  an  hour.  Camera  lo¬ 
cations  on  Capitol  Hill  were  essen¬ 
tially  thb  same  as  last  time,  except, 
if  memory  serves,  cameras  wei*e 
permitted  atop  rotunda,  permitting 
high  overhead  shots,  for  fii’st  time. 
There  were  two  newsworthy 
firsts — pool  coverage  of  private 
luncheon  following  ceremony,  and 
use  of  Ampex  tape  for  repeat  of 
oath-taking  and  the  President’s 
speech.  Both  were  effective,  one 
supplying  a  bonanza  of  detail  for 
the  interim  between  the  ceremony 
and  parade,  the  other  giving  a 
practical  demonstration  of  poten¬ 
tial  of  the  new  technique.  Strict 
ground  rules,  set  in  advance  for 
coverage  of  the  luncheon,  were  ap¬ 
parently  scrapped  in  the  excite¬ 
ment  of  the  event,  giving  the  pool 
camera  and  individual  commenta¬ 
tors  a  field  day  of  informality  add 
human  interest  detail.  CBS  scored 
a  scoop  in  this  segment  'by  follow¬ 
ing  the  Presidential  Party  into  the 
private  reception  room,  then  pick¬ 
ing  them  up  as  they  proceeded  to 
their  cars  for  the  parade. 

Performance  for  three  webs  was 
so  evenly  matched  that  one’s 
choice  for  top  spot  must  depend  on 
the  viewer’s  favorite  commentatoi\ 
Timing  was  fine;  there  were  few 
snafus;  camera  work  was  uni¬ 
formly  top  drawer.  CBS,  though 
at  times  Ike-happy  in  its  concen¬ 
tration  on  the  President,  neverthe- 
I  less  provided  the  best  Eisenhower- 
Nixon  coverage,  giving  some  smash 
j**iws  of  both  standing  in  their 
^urs  along  the  parade  route.  ABC 
t  jecialized  in  crowd  scenes  in  the 
early  portion  of  the  parade  and  in 
pickups  from  the  beginning  of 
parade. 

NBC  had  the  best  overall  long 
shots  of  individual  marching  units. 
All  three  anchor  men  did  fine  jobs, 
coordinating  and  interpreting  the 
drama  as  it  unfolded.  Daly  re¬ 
peated  his  technique  of  the  politi¬ 
cal  conventions  by  staying  atop 
the  show,  though  it  meant  a  fast 
trek  from  control  center*  location 
to  a  spot  opposite  the  White  House 
stand.  David  Brinkley’s  commen¬ 
tary  was  marked  by  his  usual  wry 
humor;  Cronkite  by  the  workman¬ 
like,  deft  commentary  which  first 
brought  him  into  prominence  in 
Chicago  in  ’48. 

The  three  and  a  half  hour  suc¬ 
cession  of  marching  units,  rather 
than  the  scheduled  two  and  a  half 
hours,  made  for  some  dull,  repili- 
tious  viewing,  particularly  coming 
on  the  heels  of  the  excitement  of 
the  Presidential  procession  from 
the  Capitol  to  the  White  House. 
However,  this  was  beyond  control 
(Continued  on  page  34) 
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He’s  a  rare  bird,  this  1 ‘Stretch”  Sterling.  He  grows  on  you. 

He’s  the  tallest  thing  in  his  neck  of  the  woods  (New  York  radio),  and  he’s  still  growing. 

So  are  his  audiences.  So  are  his  advertisers -many  of  whom  have  been  faithful  to  him  for 
his  full  nine  years  on  WCBS  Radio. 

"  There  are  sound  reasons  for  Jack  Sterling’s  growth.  One  is  his  fwepty  years’  experience 
in  broadcasting— as  raconteur,  salesman,  snake  charmer,  and  tattoo -artist.  Another  is  Sterling  himself . 
Instead  of  trying  to  be  all  things  to  all  men,  by  simply  ,  being  himself  he  winds  . 

*  up  being  a  great  many  things  to  a  great  many  people. 

But  the  best  news  about  the  growth  of  New  York’s  favorite  Man  in  the  Morning 
is  this:  there’s  more  of  him  oh  the  air.  He’s  now  on  from  5:30  till  9:00 
(with  appropriate  news  intermissions)  every  weekday  morning. 
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Tele  Followups 
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and  doing  the  “momma”  telephone 
bit  brought  up  to  date  and  finally 
closing  with  his  “My  Mother’s 
Eyes”  trademark.- 

Julie  London  scored  with  a 
couple  of  tunes  out  of  her  “Sep¬ 
tember  in  the  Rain?  album,  the 
title  tune  and  “February  Brings 
the  Rain,”  both  in  a  throaty, 
breathless  but  delicately  framed 
style.  Setting  and  Skitch  "Hender¬ 
son  backing  were  .  tasteful  and 
added  to  the  solid  effect.  Modern- 
aires  closed  things  up  with  a  series 
of  impressions  (Johnny  Ray,  Nat 
King  Cole  and  Sammy  Davis  Jr.) 
which  weren’t  too  good — they  are  a 
fine  vocal  combo  and  ought  to  stick 
to  that,  as  they  proved  with  some 
Tommy  Dorsey-Glenn  Miller-days 
nostalgia  like  “There  Are  Such 
Things,”  “Sunny  Side  of  the  Street” 
and  “Chattanooga  Choo-Choo.” 

Strewn  along  the  wayside  some¬ 
where  were  a  couple  of  other 
guests,  George  Gobel?  who  did  a 
snappy  opener  and  disappeared, 
and  Jayne  Meadows  (Mrs.  Allen), 
who  popped  on  the  “Man  in  Street” 
bit  with  a  family  gag  and  likewise 
disappeared.  Louis  Nye  and  Tom 
Poston,  who  participate  in  the 
“Street”  but,  ought  to  get  some 
more  work  to  do  on  the  show. 

Chan. 


Wide  Wide  World 

“American  Riches”  takes  in  a 
wide  field,  but  “Wide  Wide 
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World’s”  90-mlnute  NBC-TV  pic¬ 
torial  pot-pourri  Sunday  (20)  of 
necessity  edited  them  down  to  the 
inauguration,  scenes  of  a  Utah  cop¬ 
per  mine,  a  peek  at  the  St.  Louis 
Post-Dispatch  and  a  metal  work¬ 
ing  plant  in  Oakland,  Cal.,  amopg 
other  places  deemed  worthy  of  cov¬ 
erage. 

Obviously  well  timed  were  re¬ 
motes  from  the  nation’s  capital  to 
trace  the  Inauguration  parade 
route  and  a  tour  of  President 
Eisenhower’s  boyhood  home  in 
Abilene,  Tex.  The  inaugural  cere¬ 
mony,  as  emcee  Dave  Garroway  so 
aptly  noted,  “is  part  of  America's 
most  esteemed  riches.” 

But  while  a  look-in -on  the  Ken- 
necott  copper  mine  at  Bingham 
Canyon,  Utah,  and  the  Allwork 
Mfg.  Co.  in  Oakland  no  doubt  were 
technical  achievements,  it  remained 
for  artist  Thomas  Hart  Benton  to 
give  this  General  Motors  bankroll¬ 
ed  stanza  a  warm,  personal  touch. 

For  the  pickup  from  Benton’s 
family  hearth  was  in  the  vein  of 
one  of  the  better  “Person  to  Per¬ 
son”  shows  on  a  rival  network. 
The  crusty,  outspoken  painter  of 
the  American  scene  discussed  a 
mural  he’s  doing  for  the  New  York 
State  Power  Authority  .  .  .  gener¬ 
ally  agreed  he  belongs  to  the  “real¬ 
ist”  school  and  feels  that  controver¬ 
sy’s  valuable  because  “it  stimulates 
people.” 

With  such  a  responsive  subject, 
it  was  a  pleasure  for  both  viewers 
and  Garroway.  Mrs.  Benton  and 
the  couple’s  daughter,  Jessie,  also 
participated.  Similarly  rewarding 
was  a  remote  from  Omaha's  Civic 
Auditorium,  where  Duke  Ellington 
and  his  band  were  rehearsiiig  for  a 
.one-nighter, 

WWW  cameras  roamed  about  the 
Post-Dispatch's  city  room  and  com¬ 
posing  room  and  focussed  on  an 
editorial  conference  to  show  “what 
is  meant  by  the  riches  of  a  free 
press."  Training  of  the  new  gen¬ 
eration  also  came  in  for  scrutiny 
via  scenes  from  the  Fox  Point 
School  in  Providence,  R.I. 

Despite  the  pre-telecast  fanfare, 
a  special  tour  of  the  nation  in  a 
20-minute  live  color  segment 
emerged  as  merely  a  routine  tra¬ 
velog— at  least  for  black-and-white 
viewers.  Included  ih  this  camera 
trek  were  scenes  of  the  Uptown 
String  Band  in  Philadelphia,  New 
Orleans’  Latin  Quarter,  Oklahoma 
City  oil  wells  and  the  U.  of  Califor¬ 
nia’s  Citrus  Experimental.  Station 
in  Riverside,  Cal.,  along  with  sun¬ 
dry  other  points.  Gilb. 


The  Big  Top 

CBS-TV's  “Big  Top,”  which  re¬ 
cently  lost  longtime  sponsor  Seal- 
test,  continues  dishing  up  the  saw¬ 
dust  atmosphere  as  a  coast-to-coast 
sustainer.  Now  in  its  sixth  year, 
this  mbppet  aimed  hour-long  show 
originating  from  Philly’s  WCAU- 
TV  wisely  still  relies  upon  sight 
acts  for  after  all  they’re  the  back¬ 
bone  of  the  circus  tradition.  . 

With  veteran  ringmaster  Jack 
Sterling  officiating,  the  Charles 
Vanda  production  put  some  eight 
acts  on  camera  Saturday  (19)  from 
Philadelphia’s  National  Guard 
armory.  In  addition  to  the  conven¬ 
tional  turns  were  several  puppets 
who,  aside  from  their  individual 
antics,  also  were  utilized  to  plug  a 
couple  of  CBS-TV  house  shows. 

Network  is  anxious  to  latch  on  to 
another  bankroller.  That's  thor- , 
oughly  understandable  for  this  kid- 
show  obviously  is  an  expensive  lay¬ 
out  what  with  talent  costs  and  line 
charges.  Eliciting  top  applause 
from  the  armory’s  juve  audience 
Saturday  were  such  acts  as  Clnse’s 
Scottish  Collies,  Three  Edwards 
Bros.,  aero  and  balancing  turn;  The 
Great  Giovanni,  a  cannonball  jug¬ 
gler;  The  Bruxellos  (3),  comedy 
knockabout  threesome,  and  the 
Quaker  City  String  Band,  among 
others.  Topdrawer  production  such 
as  this  shouldn’t  be  hard  to  sell. 

i Gilb .  . 


Meet  Mr.  Wizard 
Don  Herbert,  NBC-TV's  “Mr. 
Wizard,”  probably  deserves  the 
laurel  of  “tv's  slickest  science 
teacher.”  After  several  years,  his 
half-hour  Saturday  program  re¬ 
mains  a  good  lesson  on  the  funda¬ 
mentals  of  physics  and  ^chemistry 
for  juveniles. 

Last  Saturday  (19)  Herbert_un- 
ra veiled  the  principals  behind  rec¬ 
ord-making.  Graphically,  intelli¬ 
gently  he  exposes  to  view  many  of 
the  technological  advances  taken 

fijr  granted,  and  that  is  his  greatest 
ervice.  Little  has  changed  in  the 
format  since  be  became  a  network 
performer  some  years  ago.  For  the 
subject  of  “Capturing  Sound,”  he 
employed  the  kind  of  visual  exam¬ 
ples  that  are  included  in  the 
agenda  of  a  smart  junior  high- 
school  science  teacher.  And  so  the 
kids  can  identify,  he  still  sticks  to 


the  routine  of  explaining  the  rudi¬ 
ments  through  the  medium  of  ms 
workshop  to  a  young  performer,  in 
this  instance  Pamela  Fitzmaurice. 
Miss  Fitzmaurice,  who  enacts  Su¬ 
san,  was  perhaps  too"  precious  and 
wide-eyed  to  be  a  sampling  of  to¬ 
day’s  youth,  but  there’s  nothing 
wrong  with  the  theory  behind  us¬ 
ing  a  juve  at  whom  to  pitch. 

Art. 


Tele  Reviews 
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which  was  pegged  on  a  leafing 
through  a  picture  album  with  Uncle 
Fletcher  handling  most  of  the  “com¬ 
mentary.”  The  facile  color  cameras 
ot‘  director  Dave  Barnhizer’s  crew 
added  a  lot  of  mobility  to  the  es¬ 
sentially  static  treatment  but  the 
big  burden  was  still  on  Rhymer’s 
dialog"  which  this  time  at  least 
didn’t  have  much'  punch.  Dave. 


AMAZON  ADVENTURE 
With  Joseph  Sheckler,  John  Tot¬ 
ten  and  Joe  Holbrook 
Producer:  Sheckler 
Director;  Paul  Yoakum 
60  Mins.,  Wed.  (16),  5  |Mtt. 
WBNS-TV,  Columbus 

Shrunken  heads,  spears,  deathly 
blowguns  and  fascinating  films  of 
an  “Amazon  Adventure”  were  on 
tap  for  WBNS-TV’s  Telementary 

Joseph  Sheckler,  29  -  year  *  Old 
bachelor-turned-expeditionist,  was 
star  of  the  public  service  program 
which  recounted  in  detail' the  Co¬ 
lumbus  man’s  four  and  one-half* 
month  trek  through  the  South 
American  wilderness.  ^ 

John  Totten,  staff  announcer  for 
WBNS-TV,  assisted  Sheckler,  not 
only  by  asking  questions  for  Sheck¬ 
ler  to  answer  but  by  acting  as  a 
calming  influence  for  the  camera- 
shy  Sheckler.  Joe  Holbrook  did  * 
good  job  of  narrating  the  films. 

.  Conn, 


Jerry  Lewie 
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-“Amateur  Hour”  ran  third  with 
a  4.3. 

On  Monday  (21),  with.  Charles 
Van  Doren  hitting  a  new  quiz  prize 
peak  '  of  $104,500,  “Twenty-One” 
closed  tjie  NBCtTV  gap  against  “I 
Love  Lucy.”  Quizzer  jumped  six 
point  to  22.3,  against  36.2  for 
“Lucy.” 

Back  to  Saturday  night,  Ernie 
Kovacs,  who  filled  the  10  to  10:30 
spot  behind  Lewis,  also  topped  the 
competition,  hitting  a  24.5  to  “Gun- 
smoke’s”  22.9  and  ABC’s  “Masque¬ 
rade  Party’s”  8.2.  Perry  Como  top¬ 
ped  off  the  evening  at"  8  to  9  by 
outpointing:  Jackie  Gleason,  30.1 
to  23.1,  with  ABC’s  “Famous  Film 
Festival”  at  3.5.  On  Friday,  “Per¬ 
son  to  Person,”  with  Jackie  Robin¬ 
son  guesting,  hit  its  second  highest 
rating  of  the  season  (next  to  the 
Duchess  of  Windsor),  a  29.7,  with 
NBC's  fights  scoring  9.5  and  ABC’s 
Ray  Anthony  6.0  Also,  Friday, 
“Blondie”  increased  its  rating  for 
the  third  week  running,  still  be¬ 
hind  ABC’s  “Jim  Bowie,”  ld.l  to 
15.3,  but  ahead  of  “West  Point”  on 
CBS,  which  scored  14.1.  At  8:30, 
“Life  of  Riley”  topped  the  list  for 
NBC,_19.0  to  18.7  for  “Zane  Grey” 
and  13.2  for  “Crossroads.” 


Animated  Cartoons 
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tertainment  could  be  effectively 
“transferred  into  the  programming 
area,  he  feels. 

Sharnus  Culhane  Productions 
also  has  expansion  plans  in  the  in¬ 
dustrial  film  field.  It  is  his  belief 
that  there  are  other  blue  chip 
companies  besides  Bell  interested 
in  intriguing  the  public,  especially 
the  youth,  in  the  field  of  science, 
particularly  in  light  of  today’s 
shortage  of  engineers  and  other 
scientifically-trained  personnel. 

Shamus  "  Culhane  Productions, 
which  also  did  the  animated  car¬ 
toon  credits  for  “Around  the 
World  in  JBIO  Days,”  is  doing  about 
$1,000,000  annually  in  filmed  com¬ 
mercials/  60%  of  which  are  ani¬ 
mated.  Their  commercials  In¬ 
clude  those  for  Ajax  and  Halo 
Shampoo  and  the  current  $1,000,- 
000  gross  figure  compares  with  the 
$1,000  chalked  up  by  the  firm  10 
years  ago. 


Hartford — Peter  B.  Kenney,  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  WJCNB-TV  and 
AM,  has  been  named  a  v.p.  and 
director  of  the  New  Britain  Broad¬ 
casting  Co.  in  its  reorganization 
under  the  NBC  Wing.  The  local 
company  became  an  NBC  property 
on  Dec..  13. 


HfeiSkeaSayr  1957 


mmim M  Continued  from  page  37 

open  field  east  of  the  Mississippi, 
with  majors  like  Pittsburgh,  Phil- 
ly,  Boston  and  New  York  sold,  but 
with  the  rest  of  the  section  pretty 
much  untouched,  G-K  say s,  that 
most  of  its  sales  efforts  have  been 
concentrated  West  of  the  big  river 
until  now. 

G-K,  which  makes  and  sells  only 
one  telefilm' skein  at  a  time,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  policy  bosses  Jack 
Gross  and  Phil  Krasne  laid  down 
last  summer,  is  going  to  produce 
another  series  beginning  next 
week..  Title  will  be  “African  Pa¬ 
trol,”  with  eight  to  be  finished  by 
March  1, 

“Playhouse”  has  already  started 
in  30  or  more  U.S.  markets,  the 
distrib  declares,  but.  “Grief”  kicks 1 
off  for  the  first  time  on  Feb.*  10, 
There  was  evidently  a  slowdown  in  ! 
Guild  production  of  the  half-hours, 
since  ’ it’s  been  marking  time  with 
only  10  of  30  completed.  Guild  says  i 
its  assuring  purchasers  that  there 
will  be  IS  completed  by  Feb.  10, 
since  it’s  reentering  production 
this  week.  G-K  has  two-thirds  of 
its  total  “O.  Henry”  lineup  com¬ 
pleted;  it  reports. 


WRCA-TVVBahySpec’ 

'  Kicks  Off  Saturation 
Spot  Campaigns  Feb.  6 

Extra  plus  for  saturation  spot 
campaigns  is  being  Offered  by 
NBC-TV’s  New  York  flagship, 
WRCA-TV,  in  the  form  of  a  “baby 
spectacular”  to  klek  off  the  cam¬ 
paigns.  First  client  in  for  the  new 
pattern  is  Sunrise  Supermarkets 
of  Long  Island,  which  will  kick  off 
a  13-week  campaign  of.  20-second 
spots  on  the  station  with  a  half- 
hour  special  show  emceed  by  Hy 
Gardner  on  Feb.  6,  in  the  Wednes¬ 
day  10:30-11  spot, 

Client,  of  course,  pays,  for  the 
one-shot  as  well  as  the  subsequent 
spots,  but  idea  is  to  give,  the  spot 
campaign  a  solid  intra-company  as 
Well  as.  consumer  sendbjff  via  the 
attention-getting  one-shot,  Gard¬ 
ner,  as  emcee,  will  simulate  an 
evening  of  beat-pounding  to  show 
how  he  collects  his  Herald  Tribune 
column,  but  the  show  Will  be  a 
studio  origination  with  simulated 
nitery  sets.  Prior  to  the  sbow,  Sun¬ 
rise  is  tossing  a  black-tie  dinner  at 
the  Stork  Club  for  its  officials  and 
Invited  guests. 


Inaugural  on  TV 

S  con turns*  from  pax*  31  ^ 


of  tv,  constituting  a  quadrennial 
hazard  from  now  on.  On  the  credit 
side  is  the  fact  that  coverage  of 
each  state  unit  provided  the  affili¬ 
ates  throughout  country  with 
regional  stories  that  must  have 
gone  over  with  the  home  folk.  In 
this  respect,  CBS  scored,  since  it 
stayed  on  longer  than  others,  sign¬ 
ing  off  at  5  p.m,  EST.  (NBC  bowed 
out  10  minutes  sooner;  ABC  cut 
off  at  4:30.  Alt  stayed  behind 
scheduled  time.)  NBC  '  came 
through,  however,  with  a  travelling 
camera  panorama  along  the  parade 
route  bringing  in  as  many  state 
contingents  as  possible.  This  was 
an  lltn  hour  departure  from  pol¬ 
icy  of  bringing  show  from  a  single 
vantage  point. 

Mystery  of  the  day  was  the  in¬ 
ability  of  any.  web  to  sell  the  in¬ 
augural  coverage,  a  failure  gen¬ 
erally  attributed  to  low  ratings  of 
the  political  Conventions  and  elec¬ 
tion’.  A#Tresul(,  local  sponsors,  who 
^paid  regular  spot  rates,  got  vir¬ 
tually  a  free  ride  and  the  webs 
picked  up  a  combined  tab  Of  over 
$1,000,000  in  preempted  time. . 


CBS,  which  managed  to  lure 
Maybelline  as  sponsor,  did  most 
extensive  coverage  of  the  inau¬ 
gural  balls,  taking  its  cameras  to 
three,  out  of  the  four  dances,  start¬ 
ing  at  11:15.  NBC  -Scheduled  30 
minutes  programming,  starting  at 
11:30,  and  focussing  on  two  of  the 
fetes. 


KON0-TV  Preenis 

San  Antonio,  Jan.  22. 

San  Antonio’s  fourth  tv  outlet 
KONO-TV  went  on  the  air  with  its 
first  regularly  scheduled  programs 
on  Monday  (21)  witn  the  Inaugu¬ 
ration  Ceremonies  of  President 
Eisenhower. 

John  Roth,  assistant  station  man¬ 
ager,  reported  that  the  station  first 
went  on  the  air  with  a  test  pattern 
on  Monday  (14)  and  had  received 
calls  from  viewers  in  Corpus 
Christi,  Austin,  Kerrville,  Boerne 
aifd  Camp  Wood.  Station  will  be 
local  affiliate  of  the  ABC-TV  net¬ 
work. 


STRIKE  THREAT  EASED 
IN  CLEVE.  DISPUTE 

Cleveland,  Jm.  22. 

Agreement  between  KYW  and 
AFTRA  over  freelance  tv  perform¬ 
ers  eased  a  strike  threat  (18)  and 
is  expected ,  to  set  the  stage  for 
agreements  between  tfJW  and 
AFTRA  before  the  week  ends. 

One  stumbling  block,  however, 
remains  in  AFTRA 's  quest  to  bring 
all  freelance  performers- Into  the 
unit;  signing  of  letters  of  agree¬ 
ment  by  the  city's  agenclerso  that 
shows  sponsored  m  TOWS,  the 
Scripps-Howard  station  would 
also  fall  under  AFTRA;  At  the 
present  time,  AFTRA  agreements 
exist  at  KYW  (WCstinghouse)  and 
WJW  (Storer). 

Under  the  new  agreement  with 
KYW,  freelancers  under-  certain 
conditions  will  receive  r;  fee  in¬ 
crease  of  10%  on  next  July  1,  and 
another  5%  will  be  granted,  if  the 
same- performer  ha$  been,  working 
with  the  same  program  and  same 
sponsor  after  39  weeks. 

Agency  spokesmen  admit  they 
[  Would  sign  letters  of  adherence,  as 
they  have  done  in  the  past— their 
last  two-year  contract  .'expired  in 
November— but  the  agencies  want 
an  -easing  of  the  clause  that  puts 
them  in  the  ^middle  vis-a-vis 
WEWS  performers  who  are  non- 
AFTRA. 


OFFICE  SPACE 

7th  Av*.,  14$  Mean  55th  Street, 
Hew  York 

Offices  to  rout  $65  and  up  monthly 
seo'.Suph  prtitt,  or  call  UL  5-4620 


SECRETARIAL  POSITION  WANTED 
Qualified  young  woman,  attractive, 
college,  Wants  secretarial  position 
In  entertainment  Sold.  Available 
full  time  but  NON-ROUTINE  hours 
a  MUST.  -  (Singing  student  during 
morning  hours.) 

Write  fox  41$.  Variety, 

154  West  46  St.  New  York,  Ni  Y. 


TRYING  TO  PICK  A  WINNER? 


Picking  the  ponies  is  out  of  our  line,  but  if  it's  a  sales  winner 
you’re  after,  we’ve  got  the  answer. 

The  form  charts  all  show  that  KSTP-TV,  the  Northwest’s 
first  TV  Station,  is  the  odds-on  favorite  to  sell  your  product,' 
KSTP-TV  reaches  and  sells  a  market  of  615,000  teJevisioh 
homes  and  nearly  four  billion  dollars  in  spendable  income.  For 
further  information,  call  our  jockeys! 

IfCTD  Tlf  r£T)  Minneapolis 
RSTr- 1  V  chanhelSJ  saint  PAUL 

basic  NBC  Affiliate  "Th iMSUUj 

Edward  Petry  &  Company,  Inc.,  National  Reprolontatives 


RADIO-TELEVISION 
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Jackie  Gleason 


1  .  '  .  have  too  much  to  say,  while  moder-  11 

Radio  •  Reviews  '  SbSR ffiKyf .'  *ifc  fifeaw#  ’  .  | 

Audience  participation  gets  into  ==&  Continued  from  p*fc  «  5== 

- : - - - - - - - - J  toVfh^^udfSeMe6^"  f°r  Auto*  Meadow.  ,  and  the 

CLASSICAL  MUSIC  FOB  PEO-  tingent  included  ’  ‘Trying  to ‘  ‘For-  izing  questions  submitted  by  the  ,c^n£e5,A^ ?aclde  Jn 
PLE  WHO  HATE  CLASSICAL  get  the  Blues,”  “Peace  in  Valley,”  listening  audience.  Prizes  are  of-*  wh!cIJ‘  direction  she’ll  go,  Others 
'  MUSIC  the  spiritual  “When  W.e  All  Get  fered  for  those  questions  used  on  associated  with  the  show  have  op- 

With  George  R.  Marek;  Gene  Ham-  Together,”  “Love  Me  Tender”  and  the  15-minute  stanza.  Locally,  tion  dates  that  vary  between  April 
ilten,  announcer  an  ensemble  closer,  “Shake  a  WABC  is  carrying  the  show  at'  1:15  and  June.  Whether  or  hot  the 

Writer:  Robert  A.  Simon  Hand.  Jess.  p.m.  instead  of- 11:30  R.m.,  the  net  "gang”,  breaks  up  will  depend  on 

30  Mins.;  Mon.,  9:30  pan.  — , - -  time  slot.  Boro.  how  fast  Gleason  moves  in  making 

NBC,  from  N.  Y.  MAKE  BELIEVE  BALLROOM  •  up  his  own  mind. 

There’s  evidently  a  conspiracy  Wh  Art  Ford  -  A  A  _  ||  _  '  ll  Gleason  says  his  yen  to  nroduce- 


afoot  to  elevate  the  musical  tastes  10-11:30 

of  the  American  people.  Comple-  participating  * 

menting  Leonard  Bernstein’s  pe-  WNEW,  N.Y. 

riodic  video  music  appreciation  Art  Ford  has  been  around  the 

courses  on  the  “Omnibus”  show,  station  long  enough  to  have  the 

George  R.  Marek,  RCA  Victor  v.p.  WNEW  disk  jockey  sound  down 

_ _  ii.  -  tinn  viAttr  nof  Tf^«  o  rlAon.irA^nh/1  iviaIIaii^ 


n  n  ~  '  .  Gleason  says  his  yen  to  produce- 

Rnfliii  FBiIhWIIII  direct  extends  beyond  tv  into  films 

.  UdUIV  I  vUUWUp  and  legit>  although  all  this  is  “if- 

■  ■  ‘ ’-J; _ _ fy.”  As  a  starter  he  would  like  to 

tackle  a  dO-minute  tv  dramatic 
NBC  Bandstand  <  entry  titled  “Bay  At  the  Moon” 
The  “NBC  Bandstand”  may  not  authored  by  Milo  Frank.  However, 

...  .  .  .  .  .  ..  1->0T0  fnfVllllllan  Ttrnm  1 J. 


over  the  album  division,  has  now  pat.  It’s  a  deep-voiced,  mellow-  have  revived  the  band  biz  since  its  forbidden  from  doing  it  on 
come  up  with  a  radio  series  de-  toned  pitch  that  makes  disk  intros  bow  last  year,  but  it  is  providing  Playhouse  90”.  because  of  its 


signed  to  convert  the  musical  and  commercial  palaver  easy  to 
heathens  to  the  true  faith— the  take. 


an  excellent  brand  of  music  in  its  Marlboro  sponsorship,  "whereas 
10  a.m.  to  noon  across-the  board  Gleason  is  presently.,  identified 


classics.  In  moving  over  to  the  station’s  slot.  The  music  is  not  only  live  with  Old  Gold. 

Title  of  this  series  is  taken  from  top-rated  “Make  Believe  Ballroom”  but  it  seems  to  be  alive  as  com-  Whatever  the  fate  of  his  tv 
a  click  Victor  album  released  last  on  Monday  (20),  replacing  Jerry  pared  with  the~usualrun  of  platter  show  and  staff,  the  parent  Jackie 
year.  In  line  with  the  gag  title,  Marshall,  Ford  didn  t  have  to  make  shows  on  radio.  Gleason  Enterprises  will  continue 

Marek  and  script  writer  Robert  A.  any  changes  m  his  Patter  styling.  For  iast  week’s  sessions,  the  intact,  says  the  comic,  particularly 
Simon  kept  the  commentary  on  a  The  only  change  he  11  have  to  ac-  “Bandstand”  spotlighted  two  ex-  jn  view  of  his  12-year  Canitol 
bantering  level  on  the  preem  custom  himself  to  is  the  spinning  celleftt  bands,  led  by  Les.  Elgart  Records  deal  insnired  bv  thfi 
stanza  Monday  night  (14).  There  of  strictly  pop  platters  which  has  and  Richard  Himber.  In  Addition,  gleason  albums  t?S  haveybeen  nn 
was  no  attempt  at"  analysis  or  even  been  MBB  s  longtime  format.  On  Haymes  appeared  in  the  guest  fue  i,est  r  ,11  0 

comment  on  the  music  as  Marek’s  his  previous  WNEW  airers,  Ford  slot  cto*ning  more  effectively  than  best  *?ler  “?»•  a  , 

aim  was  to  lure  the  enemies  of  the  was  able  to  focd  around  with  the  he  has  been  for  some  time.  Bert  Meanwhile,  the  networks  are 

classics  into  the  trap  where  the  esoteric  and  offbeat,  which  un-  parks  handles  theemcee  role  in  his  dickering  for  Carney’s  exclusive 
music  itself  '  would  overwhelm  doubtedly  makes  a  deejay  s  life  usuai  ebullient  style,  using  a  steady  services.  Despite  Gleason’s  pro- 
them.  Marek’s  idea  of  “not  talk-  mteresting.  .  -  flow-'  of  bright  chatter,  gags  and  testations,  Carney  can  be  had  if 


umaxi;  nacii  vvuuxu  usual  euuuicui  avjtic,  uqwb  «  o»vouj  7  ,  7.  ^  ^ 

them.  Marek’s  idea  of  “not  talk-  interesting.  .  -  flow-'  of  bright  chatter,  gags  and  testations,  Carney  can  be  had  if 

ing  much  about  the  music,  tout  just  S  puns  between  the  numbers.  -  the  right  deal  comes  along,  accord¬ 

playing  it”  is  fundamentally  right  ed  to  fa 11  right  i nto  the  non  While  Elgart's  orch,  with  vocal-  Ing  to  his  agent,  BUI  McCaffery. 
and  the  future  o£ thesmes  will  “em*d  life  Show  was  peggld  on  ist  Don  Forbes,  played  with  a  ' 

hinge  on  the  programming  of  at-  in  swinging  dance  beat,  Himber’s  - - 

tractive  works  for  the  general  lis-  congratulatory  wires  pouring  m  formed  crew  dished  up  a  JEwIm*  QIvSIta 

tener*  J!rnlSiS f nr  th^j^in  dish*  and  - his  acknowledgement  with  a  lush  and  highly  listenable  type  of  rNSCO  StllKO 

serve  as  garnish  for  the  mam  dish.  platter  spin>  Even  without  the  music,  with  Guy  Pastor  and  Dol-  ,  ContInu_d  frnm  M  _ 

On  the  kickoff,  Marek  served  up  Wires,  Ford  seems  to  be  right  in  ores  Dauphine  effective  on  the  vo-  - . —  continued  from  page  22  —  , 

a  potpourri  including  a  Debussy  the  groove  to  carry  on  “MBB’s”  cals  and  Lee  Merrian  featured  on  yiding  that  any  station  staying  on 

a  firpll?  niPPfi.  SOlTlfi  Wa£-  «««  trnmript  snloc  Herm.  £ _ A  _  a  °  . 


Frisco  Strike 


nocturne,  a  Greig  piece,  some  Wag-  pop  platter  tradition.  Gros. 

ner  and  Liszt's  “Liebestraum,”  a  - : — — — 

piece  of  classical  music  whteh  MAKE  UP  YOUR  MIND 
Marek  confessed  tha*  WJth  George  skinner,  moderator; 

Show  also  has  identification  con-  John  s  Youngr,  Edith  Walton, 
test  for  listeners  who  must  name  panelists;  others 
the  pianist  on  one  of  the  selections,  producer:  Arthur  Henley 


trumpet  solos. 


Unit  Four 

Continued  from  page  21  ; 


air  from  midnight  to  .6  a.m.  must 
use  an  announcer  who’ll  work  six- 
hour  shift. 

Employment  guarantee  raising 
KYA’s  announcers  from  three  to 
four— mother  stations  remain  the 


Assoc.  Director:  Murdock  Pem-  latter  deals  with  the  exposure  of  [ same 


- :  ■“  berton  family  relations  under  the  stress  Restoration  of  week’s  pay  to  sus-  j 

TUF  RFI>  FOLEY  SHOW  15  Mins.,  Mon.-thru-Fri.,  11:15  a.m.  0f  an  air  raid^  with  an  O’Henry  pended  KLX  announcer  Bob  Dunn. 

With  Foley,  Bill  Wimberly’s  Coun-  ABC-Radio,  from  New  York  w  twist,  the  viewer  finding  out  in  the  Agreement  of  no  discrimination 
W\ry  Rhythm  Boys,  Lloyd  Evans;  Tbe  unusual^  factor  in  this  per-  last  few  moments  that  the  family  against  management  and  exclusion 
Joe  Slattery,  announcer;  guests  h^^rtw  portrayed  is  Russian  and  the  air  of  strikebreakers  from  stations’ 

Director:  Bryan  Bisney  HeSlev  is  thaPt  blasts  aJth^ties  raid  is  in  Moscow,  tbe  theme  being  employ. 

50  iviinc  *  ftat  i».m.  rieniey,  is  tnat  it  Doasts  autnonties,  thmuahniit  tho  a  xoz 


Director:  Bryan  Bisney 

nnwir!ViFMa,‘rA1r:roPm'  Peo?ie  are  P“Ple  throughout  the  A  5%  employer  contribuUon  to 

t*!?''  Mo  rotate  weekly.  Judging  though  on  world.  a  EensK>“  ?"d  welfare  fund. 

AB9;,£*;om  fc.pi ringn sio,  ino.  tha  basis  of  Monday’s  show,  that  Only  thing  holding  up  the  final  Executive  secretary  Bruce  Poyer 

bv  Radi  twist,  while  it  may  garner  a  greater  ejection  of  Unit  Four  and  an.  NBC-  said  union  was  satisfied,  pointed- 
Ozm-kdEnterprizes ^flSfSwlfSour  d,egree.  °,f  respectibility  for  the  Taient  Associates  deal  Is  the  eon-  out  raise  added  up  to  $18  weekly 
weekly  en(^p  Is  a  Vtoh  to  please  show,  is  its  weakest  element.  tractual  commitments  to  Unit  Four,  this  year,  $23  next  year.  He  said 

tiuise  dialers  who  “'ke  coSntry-  Holding  the  seat  of  psychology  while  Unit  Four  ^  an  indle  pro-  pickets  would  be  maintained  until 
stvled  entertalnnmnt  ^  That  the  S1*  show  caught  was  Dr.  Fred  duction  company,  it  is  under  con-  NABET  settles  with  KSFO,  IBEW 
^is'Sr^red^r  the  §5S3fVri,J%Yg&fgaSl“£  tract  to  NBC  and  not  to  Kaiser,  with.  KLX,  KYA  and  KBOW.  Pacts 
more  rustic  citizens  is  evident  in  nfinpdnn  ^  ich  nnpslTnni'  as  to  Unusual  setup  Stems  from  the  orig-  with  engineers  unions,  which  re- 
the  farm-angled  commercials.  ■  £  J^oiXdioS? e  dotra  btal  sale  of  the  time  and  the  con-  spected ^  AFTHA  Unes,  are  ex- 

There’s  Uttle  in  the  product  plugs  ™  jnCet  her  beau  “with  her  hair  cept  of  a  dramatic  show  by  NBC  Pected  to  be  buttoned  up  shortly, 
of  interest  to  urban  dialers.  messed  up;  what  a  would-be  model-  to  Kaiser.  At  the  time,  NBC  re-  — 

There  is,  however,  a  -large  seg-  ijng  aspirant  needs  in  the  way  of  served  the  right  to-  produce  the 

ment  of  city  folk  who  dig  the  corn  nerve  and/or  money  in  the  big  city,  show^and  simply  Contracted  it  out 

pone  musiealizing,  of  which  there  His  capsule  alternate  opinions  to  Unit  Four.  Web  is  attempting 

was  an  abundance  on  the  opening  seemed  like  boiler  plate  material  to  settle  the  contract  now.  When  _  r.BHT,n(>ii  _j_ _ 

show  last  Saturday  (19).  In  this  which  fill  many  newspaper  psycho-  and  h  ta  gets  the  deal  it  will  pro-  Conttau  d  ^om  paK®  18  ■■!■' • 

bttond'  thl  ^S  ’rletoM1  Bed  *eature  columns  The  ques-  duce  straight  dramatic  Mtries,  about  returning  to  Miami.  The 

Foie°yd  toMmESZ  cider  f^n^en^vaml^c^onYhe6^:  S^itToes^or  »fstarted  mam^whSe^the 

sCS‘g  SfiXS  STJSSSJZSSSJS  said'to  be  xle  tit  who  aU^ate  a^  pro-  M 
Bill  Wimberly’s  Country  Rhythm  implied  by  Dr.  Brown.  ducers  on  the  show,  got  their  no- 

Boys  do  okay  on  the  instrumen-  The  panelists  and  guests  as  well  tice  of  an  approaching  pink  slip 

talizing.  as  moderator  George  Skinner,  not  after  a  series  of  meetings  with  )vas  take  ™  res;  1 11  aa  at-sea 


A  5%  employer  contribution  to 
a  pension  and  welfare  fund. 
Executive  secretary  Bruce  Poyer 


‘Odyssey 

Continued  from  page  18  ; 


an  incoming  fishing  boat  which 
was  to  take  on  the  rest  In  an  at-sea 


talizing.  as  moderator  George  Skinner,  not  after  a  series  of  meetings  with  l?  iaKe^rl  Inf  r  , m  an  ai"sea 

Other  regulars,  besides  Foley  burdened  with  attempting  to  give  y&R  execs  and  Henry  Kaiser,  him-  Jraas^er-  ...Th®  transfer  was  ef- 
and  the  Wimberly  band,  are  Lloyd  authoritative  answers  and  taking  seI1  at  whlch  time  they  were  told  5fled  wthn0fU‘  nj? 

Evans,  whose  job  is  self-explana-  the  whole  proceedings  lightly,  as  <n  «Ampri0flna,»  non-  wlta  a  lot  of  scares*  and  w1®  Hsh- 

tory  in  his  farm  reporter  billing,  they  should  be,  fare  much  better.  «nntrnv$>rSal  format  *ng  boat  then  started  through  some 


and  announcer  Joe  Slattery.  Both  Monday's  guest  was  Lisa  Feiraday, 
do  satisfactory  jobs.  Also,  appear-  tv  actress  who  has  a  reputation  for 
ing  on  the  preem  stanza  were  juve  sounding  off.  She«was  true  to  form, 
songstress  Libby  Horne,  the  Por-  Mixing  it  up  with  her  was  regular 
ter  Wagner  Trio,  the  Foggy  River  panelist  Edith  Walton,  at  times,  it 
Boys  Quartet,  and  for  a  pace-  seems,  taking  the  opposite  position 
changer  comic  Pete  Stamper.  just  for  controversy’s  sake.  John 
Tunes  offered  by  the  vocal  con-  Young,  the  other  panelist,  didn’t 


THEY  LOVE  ME  IN 

KANSAS  CITY 


..  W  34.S 

/  *  ■  KCMO-TV  TRENDEX  1 

\  H/  Sun.  Jan,  6  l 

l"  ■  ■  10:30  P.M. +o  12:30  A.M«  I 

Contact:  CHARLES  C.  SARRY,  Vlce-Pre»ldont 
MGM-TV,  a  oervlce  of  Loew’s  Incorporated 
1540  Broadway,  New  Yq*4<;  pi.  Y.  JUdsop  2-2<?p0  ¥  t 


-  rng  ooat  men  started  through  some 

controversial  foimat.  narrow  channels  through  the  Keys. 

-  \  So  what  happened?  They  ran 

irrrCIIAlJ  MIT  T  rn  aground,  #nd  while  they  were  sit- 

IVttoHAIl-IVULlxK  ting  on  a  reef  in-  the  dark  the 

m  «  iv* ff  m  pfri*  *v  storm  reached  its.  -■  pitch,  with 
AllULI  rlrLU  everyone,  soakod  and  miserable. 
,  „  „  Y  .  “  The  captain  finally  set  off  in  the 

Keeshan-Miller  Enterprises,  the  water  on  foot  to  find  the  channel, 
Bob  Keeshan-Jack  Miller  packag-  and  succeeded,  and  with  a  rising 
ing  outfit  which  has  parlayed  its  tide  managed  to  get  Off  the  rCef. 
“Captain  Kangaroo”,  into  a  kid-  At  10  p.m.,  an,  exhausted  qrew 
show  bonanza,  is  now  moving  into  reached  Miami,  tb  be  greeted  with, 
the  adult  packaging  field.  Pair  “So  what's  new?” 
have  just  bought  rights  to  “Hail  Topper  is  that  on  Monday,  the 
the  Champ,”  series  seen  locally  xrt  storm  abated. 

Los  Angeles  and  regionally  in  the 

midwest,  and  are  also  prepping  $ - r - - - : - 

spectacular  based  on  an  Arabian  IIaui  IIIIC  JUacIa 

Nights  story  which  is  making  the  IYBW  Wlir  HUIlS 

network-agency  rounds.  ■  v  «  .  .  ..  . 

„  ,  ,  ■  ,  jssssm  Continued  from  pare  18  5S5S52 

“Champ,”  curiously  enough  for  \  ■■  ,•  .. 

a  first  entry  in  the  adult  field  by  proved  the  application  df  Public 
the  team,  was  originally  a  kidshow  Sendee  Televi?ion<Inc,  (owned  by 
which  they  are  reformatting  for  National  Airlines)  biit  to  have  de¬ 
an  adult  slant.  A  contest-quiz  enr.  ferred  a  final' decision  pending  ih- 
try,  it  ran  for  three  years  (through  formation  from  the  Civil  Aef o- 
1952)  on  KLAC-TV,  Los  Angeles,  nautics  Board  on  policy  questions 
and  was  subsequently  aired !  for  raised  by  Sen.  A.  S.  Mike  Monra- 
twa  years  over  an  ABC-TV  region-  ney  (D-Okla.).: 
al  network  out  of  Chicago.  It  was  gen,  Mpttroney,  who  is  chairman 
sponsored  In  L.  A.  by  Powerhouse  of  the  Aviation  Subcommittee  of 
Candy -and  in  the  midwest ‘by  the  Interstate  Cbqimerce  Commit- 
Chuckles  Candy.  Keeshan-Miller  tee,'  recently  requested  the  Com¬ 
are  pitching  the  reformatted  entry  mission  to  hold  up  its  decision  on- 
at  CBS-TV  for  early-evening  time.  Miami  uiitil  the;Committee  can  de- 
While  the  new  adult,  entries  ar£;  termine  whether  .a  certificated  ^lr- 
getting  the  major  attehticto^  line,,  which  is  eligible  for  a .  gov1- 
shan-Miller  are  also  developing  ernment  subsidy,  should  pe  perihit- 
new  kidseries,  “Wi^  ftf/rWiilie;”  hjd  to  .  operate  a'  tv  statibn'  Md 
which  WRCA-TV,  %¥.r  is'.lnulting  iJosSibly  obtaln  an  advantage /over- 
as  a  lqcal  entry.  '  „  '  its '  cempetitors. 


AFTRA,:WA«MN 
ANNOUNCER  PACT 

In  the  separate  negotiations  for 
local  staff  announcers,  American 
Federation  of  Television  &  Radio 
Artists  and  tv  station  WABD,  the 
last  in  New  York  to  come  around, 
have  reached  agreement  on  a 
new  two-year  pact.  A  station 
spokesman  said  that  each  of  the 
four  staff  announcers  was  granted 
a  guaranteed  increase  of  approxi¬ 
mately  $6,000  a  year. 

Old  guarantee  was  $7,960  for  52 
weeks  individual  work,  and  it  was 
written  when  WABD  was  the  key 
for  'the  defunct  DuMont  network. 
New  guarantee  Is  for  $13,780  a 
year,  $7,800  of  which  comes  in  the 
form  of  base  pay  and  the  rest  in 
guaranteed  commercial  fees. 

The  1954-N56  contract  allowed 
WABD  announcers  a  base  pay  of 
$135  a  week  and  a  six-month  com¬ 
mercial  fee  guarantee  of  $520.  Four . 
staffers  Involved  are  Jay  Simms, 
Tom  Gregory,  Lou  Steele  and  Fred 
Scott, 

WOR,  WRITERS  GUILD 
OPEN  NEGOTIATIONS 

WOR,  the  Mutual  “flag  in  New 
York,  and  the  Writers  Guild  of 
America  begin  negotiations  today 
(Wed.)  on  a  contract  to  cover  all 
of  the  station’s  neWswriters.  The 
nine-man.  shop  voted  earlier  this 
month  to  make  WGA  Its  negotiat¬ 
ing  arm,  since  the  shop  hasn’t  had 
organized  guild  representation 
since  it  withdrew  from  the  old 
Radio  Writers  Guild  sohie  years 
back. 

The  top  minimum  at  the  WOR 
shop,  negotiated  before  the  last 
WGA  contract  with  NBC,  CBS  and 
ABC,  is  $162  a  week.  Current 
minimqms  at  the  other  three  net¬ 
works  are  higher. 

Header  Expansion 

MBS  commentator  Gabriel  Heat- 
ter  kicks  off  his  25th  year  as  a 
broadcaster  next  month  by  adding 
five  more  minutes  per  week  to  a 
crowded  air  schedule-r-all  spon¬ 
sored.  Starting  Feb.  5,  he’ll  be  on 
the  air  130  rather  than  125  minutes 
per  week. 

i  The  additional  five  minutes  will 
be  an  expansion  of  his  Tuesday 
night  airtime  to  10  to  10:10  p.m., 
when  Banker’s  Life  and  Casualty 
Co.,  of  Chicago,  returns  to  Heat- 
ter  commentaries.  Other  Heatter 
sponsors  include  American  •  Home 
Products,  Beltone  Hearing  Aid. 
Sleep-Eze,  Carter  Products,  and 
.Hudson  Vitamin. 

'  ^  Omlhai  Jari.  22. 

Art  Miller  Pontiac,  Ind.,,  last 
week  filed  a  $100,000  breach  of 
contract  suit  against  the  Mid-Con¬ 
tinent  Broadcasting  Co.,  operator 
of  KOWH  here.  : 

Dispute,  according  the  Dis¬ 
trict  Court  petition,  concerns  a 
contract  for  a  Cask  radio  ad  pro¬ 
gram.  The  car  dealer  alleged  that 
he  wanted  to  continue  the  program 
but  that  the  station  canceled  be¬ 
fore  the  contract  expired. 


Mflt>  William  jtyarrjj  Afltikty 


public  notice  > 

T*>  CHAELE&  WALTER,  RObU  (profey- 
•loually  fcnawtt  is  WALTER.  BALE)  cespoHd- 
ent  late  bf  Ilia  Benatpr  Hotel,  ffl£  EUl»?Street, 
.Ban  Vraacfcco-  9,  California,  Ur>  S.  A. 

A  Petition  for  Divorce  liai:  t$e»  flled.minBt 
you.  Upon  an  J  application  toy '  I«ttttT, to  the 
District  Registrar.  District  Reglitry  .of  tha 
High  Court,  The  Court  House,  Castle-  Square, 
Southampton,  Hants,  Ehglond,  a  copy  of  the 
Petition  will  be  sent.  If  within  43  cteyfi  here¬ 
after  no  application  has  becu  made. nor  ap¬ 
pearance  entered  the,  Court,  may  hear  the 
Petition  and  pronounce  judgment,  .' 

E*  F.  Q.  Rhode* 

•  .  -Plrtrlot  RMUirsr. 

f  THE  B!G  3  0(f  TV  ^ 
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Ike  InaHgural  Footage; 
Supplied  by  Networks 
For  Globar  Distribution! 

Washington,  Jan.  22. 

Network  newsfilm  supplied  for¬ 
eign  and  domestic  subscribers  with 
thousands  of  feet  of  Inaugural  foot¬ 
age.  CBS  cameras  alone  recorded 
an  estimated  10,000  feet  of  such 
highlight's  as  President  Eisenhow¬ 
er’s-  attendance  at  church,  the 
swearing-in  ceremony,  Inaugural 
address,  parade,  the  Inaugural 
balls,  and  other  festivities. 

Though  film  was  rushed  to  sub¬ 
scribers  all  over  the  world,  the 
accent  for  domestic  stations  was  on 
regional  interests,  such  as  state 
floats,  drill .  teams  and  marching 
bands  during  parades.  Like  the 
wire  services,  newsfilm  covered 
local  officials  at  various  events. 

NBC  air  expressed  complete  film 
story  for  use  on  BBC.  BBC  com¬ 
mentators  Peter  Dimmick  and 
Allen  Bray  did  running  remote 
broadcast  on  the  ceremony. 

Moe  Kerman  Sets  Up 
Mutual  Film  Distrib 

Moe  Kerman,  vet  telefilm  dis¬ 
tributor,  has  set  up  a  hew  produc¬ 
tion  company  as  a  companion  firm 
to  his  Tudor  Pictures  Inc.  distribu¬ 
tion  operation.  New  outfit  is  Mu¬ 
tual  Film  Distributors  of  America, 
and  Kerman  planes  to  the  Coast 
via  Chicago  later  this  month  for 
huddles  on  production  plans. 

Kerman  arrives  on  the  Coast  Jan. 
25  for  'conferences  with  Paul  Leslie 
Peil  and  William  Nolte,  writer  and 
producer  respectively,  on  future 
production  for  the  new  outfit.  He’s 
also  set  talks  with  Hal  Roach  Jr. 
arid  other  indies  on  distribution 
deals.  En  route,  he’ll  hold  a  two- 
day  meeting  in  Chi  on  Jan.  23  with 
midwest  franchise  holders  in 
Tudor. 

CBS-TV  Sets  'Lone  Woman' 

Hollywood,  Jan.  22. 

Lensing,  on  CBS-TV  90-minute 
telefilm,  "Lone  Woman,”  for  net’s 
"Playhouse  90”  series,  gets  under 
way  Feb.  4  at  California  Studios 
here. 


Rosenberg’s  Pilot  On 
‘Pony  Express’  Tinters 

.  -  -  Hollywood,  Jan.  22. 

Pilot  for  "Pony  Express,”  tele¬ 
color  series,  will  lens  late  this 
month  under  the  Cliffwobd  Produc¬ 
tions  banner,  for  NBC-TV.  Frank 
P.  Rosenberg,  part-owner  of  Cliff- 
wood,  is  penning  screenplay  and 
will  act  as  exec  producer.  Star  has 
not  been  set  yet. 

Rosenberg  also  has  a  pact  to 
make  four  telepix  for  Revue’s 
"Schlitz  Playhouse”  series,  and 
rolls  "Carriage  for  Britain/’  star¬ 
ring  Janet  Leigh  and  Casey  Adams, 
within  a  week.  Don  Weis,  directs. 

Schubert  Dickering 

‘Boy  Pioneer’  Series 

Hollywood,  Jan.  22. 

Telepix  producer  -  distrib  Ber¬ 
nard  L.  Schubert  is  in  town  from 
N.  Y.,  confabbing  with  Chester 
Erskine,  formerly  producer  of. 
ABC-TV  "Reader’s  Digest”  pro¬ 
gram,  on  a  pilot  film,  "Boy  Pio¬ 
neer,”  penned  by  Erskine.  "Pio¬ 
neer”  was  originally  a  "Digest” 
story. 

Schubert  will  also  meet  with 
Donn  Mullaly  on  "Garrity  &  Co.,” 
pilot  for  another  projected  series, 
to  set  shooting  dates  on  two  seg¬ 
ments. 

Samish  to  Metro  TV 

Hollywood,  Jan.  22. 

Director  of  programming  of  Met¬ 
ro’s  tv.  department  is  Adrian  Sam¬ 
ish,  former  net  exec  and  indie 
packager,  named  last  week. 

He’ll  work  with  Sam  Marx,  in 
charge  of  production,  and  both  will 
be  under  Charles  C.  "Bud”  Barry, 
who  heads  all  company’s  video  op¬ 
erations. 

MacNomara  Exits  Chertok 

Hollywood,  Jan.  22. 

Paul  MacNamara  has  ankled 
Jack  Chertok  Productions,  where 
he  has  been  v.p.  in  charge  of  sales 
for  the  past  five  years.  Chertok 
describes  the  parting  as  "amicable.” 

MacNamara  plans  to  open  an  in¬ 
die  publicity  office. 


EIKSlJ  Canada’s  Answer  to  Davy  Crockett 


The  New  York  Film  Producers 
Assn,  .is  meeting  this  week  with  I 
local  52  of  the  International  Al¬ 
liance  of  Theatrical  and  Stage  Em¬ 
ployees  to  negotiate  a  new  contract. 
There  are  23  companies,  in  FPA 
who  have  contracts  with  the  union. 

FPA  wrote  all  member  compa¬ 
nies  last  week  asking  them  to  par¬ 
ticipate  in  the  negotiations* 

Uninterrupted  Pix 
With  WTVN-TV  Com’Is 
Shown  Fore  &  Aft 

v  Cplumbus,  Jan.  22. 

"Something  Different,”  a  new 
tv  late-movie  program  here,  really 
is  something  different  as  far  as 
Columbus  is  concerned.  The  play¬ 
house,  seen  on  WTVN-TV,  shows 
an  entire  feature  film  without  in¬ 
terruption  for  the  usual  commer¬ 
cials. 

Seen  at  10:30  p.m.  Saturdays, 
"Something  Different”  is  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  City  National  Bank  & 
Trust  Co.  of  Columbus,  which 
spends  about  two  and  a  half 
minutes  at  the  beginning  and  an¬ 
other  two  and  a  half  minutes  at 
the  end  of  the  film  devoted  to  ad¬ 
vertising  and  identification  slides. 

Several  times  during  the  movie 
the  film  title  and  the  name  of  the 
sponsor  are  superimposed  over 
the  picture.  But  in  a  few  cases  to 
date,  the  superimposition  has  been 
during  a  "busy”  scene  which  made 
it  practically  impossible  to  read  the 
words  or  see  the  action. 

Feature  movies  from  the  Asso- 
ated  Artists  Productions  package 
of  Warner  Bros,  films  are  shown. 
Employees  of  the  five  branches  of 
the  bank  selected  the  13  titles  in 
the  series  from  34  titles  submitted 
to  them. 

A  Family  Package 

Six  “Scattergood  Baines”  fea¬ 
tures,  starring  Guy  Kibbee,  and  six 
"Lum  and  Abner”  cinematics  have 
been  acquired  by  Atlantic  Televi¬ 
sion  from- Post  Pictures. 

Atlantic  will  add  the  12  to  its 
six  "Dr.  Christian”  theatricals  to 
make  a  "Family”  package  of  18. 


Radisson  Vidfilm  Series  Costing  $1,000,000  Finally 
Gets  Off  Ground 


Ottawa,  Jan.  22. 

Canadian  Broadcasting  Corp.  got 
its  feet  wet  up  to  the  hips  in  shoot¬ 
ing  its  first  long  tv  series,  "The 
Adventures  of  Pierre  Radissdn." 
Originally  skedded  to  preem  Oct. 
20,  frequent  heavy  rain  and  inex¬ 
perience  caused  three  postpone¬ 
ments;  but  Feb.  3  in  French,  Feb. 

8  in  English  are  now  definite  for 
CBC’s  two  networks.  Original  bud¬ 
get  of  $7,000  pei  episode  was  grad¬ 
ually  upped  to  $25,000,  with  series 
of  39  costing  taxpayers — who  own 
CBC — close  to  a  cool  million  in  the 
can.  Later  segments  are  still  being 
shot. 

Fur  trader  Radisson,  once  por¬ 
trayed  by  Paul  Muni  in  the  Holly¬ 
wood  film  "Hudson’s  Bay,”  is  tout¬ 
ed  as  "Canada's  answer  to  Davy 
Crockett.”  He  was  about  as  much 
of  a  real-life  hero  as  Crockett, 
having  spied  for  both  English  and 
French  when  they  were  fighting 
for  Canada  in  the  17th  century. 

Radisson  caps — most*  made  of 
surplus  Crockett  coons  with  tails 
sliced  off  and  white  feathers  sewn 
on — are  being  readied  by  manufac 
turers,  along  with  dolls  and  toys. 
No  royalties  from  these  go  to  CBC, 
but  all  to.  John  Lucarotti,  young 
i  English  adman  now  living  in  To¬ 
ronto  who  wrote  the  half-hour 
scripts  at  $300  each  for  one-shot 
use.  (50%  higher  than  CBC’s  min¬ 
imum  adult  half-hour  drama  rate). 
Actual  inceptor  of  the  Radisson 
idea  was  Monica  Clare,  CBC’s  na¬ 
tional  organizer  of  children’s  pro¬ 
grams.  ! 

Actors  get  $60  a  10-hour  day,  $5 
an  hour  overtime.  No  Indians  were 
available  for  redskin  roles  bec9use 
St.  Lawrence  Seaway  construction 
paid  the  braves  better.  Omega  Pro¬ 
ductions,  Montreal,  supplied  tech¬ 
nical  crews  and  facilities,  and 
shooting  started  Aug.  20. 

Radisson  is  played  by  Jacques 
Godin,  who  did  a  small  role  in 
"Henry  V”  at  the  Stratford,  Ont., 
Skakespeare  Festival  last  summer. 


Rene  Caron  is  his  sidekick  Groseil- 
lers,  and  Pierre  Gauvreau  divec*s. 
Theme  song,  written  by  Lucarotti 
and  Johnny  Cowell  (Toronto  Sym¬ 
phony  Orchestra  trumpeter  whose 
"Walk  Hand  In  Hand”  was  one  of 
last  year's  top  20  U.S.  sellers)  is 
published  by  singer  Dennv 
Vaughan’s  house  and  recorded  by 
Wally  Koster,  co-star  of  tv  "Cross- 
Canada  Hit  Parade,”  on  Spiral  (a 
Toronto  label  whose  musical  direc¬ 
tor  is  Vaughan). 

IAN  FROM  COOKS’ 
TELEPIX  SERIES  SET 

A  now  telefilm  series  titled  "The 
Man  from  Cooks,”  an  adventure- 
comedy,  will  be  filmed  by  Gene 
Gutowski  and  Sid  Ellis.  Gutowski 
and  Ellis  signed  an  exclusive  deal 
with  the  Thomas  Cook  Travel 
Agency  to  film  the  adventures  of 
a  Cook’s  representative  abroad. 

Gutowski  did  the  Raymond  Mas¬ 
sey  "I  Spy.”  series  for  Guild  Films. 
Ellis  is  story  editor  and  senior 
writer  for  Guild.  "The  Man  from 
Cooks”  will  be  shot  on  location  in 
Europe  and  other  parts  of  the 
world,  with  shooting  scheduled  to 
start  in  the  spring.  Talent  current¬ 
ly  is  being  lined  up. 

O’Brian’s  P.A.  SRO 

San  Francisco,  Jan.  22. 

Hugh  O’Brian  may  make  a  na¬ 
tional  personal  appearance  tour 
based  upon  a  test  booking  Satur¬ 
day  (19)  at  the  Richmond,  Cal., 
Memorial  Auditorium.  Star  of  Lou 
Edelman’s  ABC-TV  film  show  re,- 
portedly  shook  hands  with  some 
8,000  patrons. 

Billed  as  "Hugh  O’Brian  and 
His  Wyatt  Earp  Western  Variety 
Show,”  the  unit  drew  capacity 
business  at  matinee  and  evening 
performances.  Similar  results  pre¬ 
vailed  the  next  day  in  San  Jose. 
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From  the  Production  Centres 

Continued  from  page  20 

games  on  KTTV  .  .  ,  Fred  Wile  back  from  his  meetings  with  "Fat” 
Weaver  but  nothing  yet  firm  or  definite  .  .  .  Must  be  cold  back  east. 
Never,  saw  so  many  Manhattan  veepees  around  .  .  .  Bert  Lown,  CBS 
western  division  station  relations  head,  off  on  a  three-state  swing1  of 
the  net’s  affiliates  .  .  .  Hubbell  Robinson  and  his  missus  will  scout  the 
British  scene  to  ferret  out  fresh  talent  for  CBS-TV  .  .  .  Bruce  Lans- 
bury,  brother  of  Angela,  film-tv  acrtress,  is  program  coordinator  at 
KABC-TV  .  .  .  CBS-Radio's  “Amos  'n'.  Andy”  stays  a  half  hour  on  KNX 
while  elsewhere  around  the  country  it  expands  to  45  minutes. 

IN  LONDON  .  .  . 

A  new  commercial  tv  series  titled  “Yes,  It’s  The  Cathode  Ray  Tube 
Show,”  starring  Peter  Sellers  and  Michael  Bentine  makes  its  bow,  Feb. 
11  on  the  Associated-Rediffusion  channel.  The  show  will  run  for  six 
weeks  .  .  .  BBC-TV  plan  to  fill  the  . 6  to  7  p.m.  nightly  gap  in  transmis¬ 
sion,  okayed  for  use  by  the  Government  from  Feb.  16,  with  a  show,  ten¬ 
tatively  titled  “Tonight.”  The  program  will  only  be  seen  from  Mon¬ 
days  to  Fridays,  and  will  be  made  up  mainly  of  topical  news  snippets 
presented  in  an  offbeat  manner  .  ;  ATV’s  “Portrait  of  A  Star”  last 

Sunday  (20),  featured  Broderick  Crawford  .  .  .  Jon  Pertwee  will  make 
his  first  return  appearance  in  a  BBC  teleplay  “Rise  Above  It”  after 
a  gap  of  10  years  next  Thursday  week  (31)  .  .  .  Laurence  Harvey  and 
Susan  Shaw  star  in  Associated-Rediffusion's  “Play  of  The  Week”  series, 
a  film  thriller  titled  “The  Wall  Of  Death.” 


IN  CHICAGO  .  .  . 

Jim  West  upped  to  veepeeship  in  charge  of  tv  and  radio  at  the  Kastor 
agency  .  .  .  A1  LeVine  named  director  of  Kling  Films  syndication  divi¬ 
sion.  He’ll  continue  his  Sportlike  distribution  outfit  as  a.  separate  ad¬ 
junct  .  .  .  Chi  NBC  sports  chief  Johnny  Erp  after  18  years  of  writing 
copy  for  somebody  else  is  getting  his  own  fling  at  the  mikes  with  a 
daily  five-minute  sportcast  on  WMAQ  .  .  .  Sig  Mickelson,  CBS  news 
and  public  affairs  v.p.,  set  to  address  the  Broadcast  Advertising  Club 
next  Monday  noon  <28 j  ...  Cook  County  Sheriff  Joseph  Lohman 
starts  a  tv  lecture  course  on  sociology  on  WBKB  Feb.  2  in  conjunction 


AND  THE 


James  Fentmore  Cooper’s,  alt* 
family  classic  has  o  ready* 
made  audience.  Hawkeye’s 
everybody’s  Idol)  Thrilling 
outdoor  action— an”Eastem° ' 
filmed  on  location  In  actual 
french-tndian  War  Country* 
You  get  better  sponsor  idert* 
location.  Excellent  markets 
Still  available.  Wire  or 
phone  collect  right  now  for 
your  market  before  another 
sponsor  beats  you  to  it. 
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Quiz  Problems 

Continued  from  page  20  — ^ 

duction  company  refused  to  have 
another  contestant  “accept”  stock, 
saying  this  sounded  like  a  “promo¬ 
tion  scheme”  by  the  Wall  Street 
firm  offering  the  stock  free  to  an 
under-age  “financial  wizard”  who 
appeared  on  “Big  Surprise.” 

A  copy  of  the  waiver  or  release 
which  limits  a  contestant,  and  par¬ 
ticularly  on  a  sponsored  show,  is 
in  the  hands  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission,  as  is  also  a  copy  of 
the  complaint  filed  in  the  Federal 
Court  action  by  Miss  Logue’s  at¬ 
torneys,  the  N.  Y.  firm  of  Cerutti 
&  Sheresky.  The  FTC’s  physical 
acquisition  ,  of  material- is  only  the 
preliminary  to  a  possible  investi¬ 
gation.  An  investigation  is  started 
when  the  FTC,  as  is  common  with 
other  Government  agencies,  be¬ 
lieves  there  is  a  “case.”  That  part¬ 
ies  have  been  made  defendants  in 
a  court  of  law  is  a  coincidence, 
since  FTC  can  proceed  without  a 
formal  litigation  being  launched. 

The  only  official  statement  that 
„EPI  preferred  to  make  last  week 
refers  in  part  to  the  “definition”  of 
the  FTC.  The  full  text  from  the 
packager  follows: 

“Neither  the  producers  nor  any¬ 
one  connected  with  the  ‘Big  Sur¬ 
prise’  have  been  notified  that  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  or  any 
other  governmental  agency  is  in¬ 
vestigating  the  program.  We  un¬ 
derstand  that  if  an  investigation 
had  been  undertaken  by  the  FTC 
in  a  matter  of  this  kind,  the  pro¬ 
ducers  would  generally  be  notified 
immediately.  Obviously,  every 
complaint  to  a  governmental  agen¬ 
cy  does  not  warrant  an  investiga¬ 
tion. 

“  ‘The  Big  Surprise’  has  been  on 
the  air  since  October,  1955.  All 
connected  with  the  program  are 
anxious  to  demonstrate  that  it  has 
always  been  conducted  with  fair¬ 
ness  and  good  faith  to  all  con¬ 
testants. 

“However,  we  have  been  advised 
that  while  the  suit  brought  by  Miss 
Dale  Logue  is  pending  in  the 
courts,  we  may  not  discuss  the  mer¬ 
its  of  her  case  or  our  defenses.” 


:  ‘Cinderella’ 

an  Continued  from  page  19 

ceding  7:30  p.m.  slot  to  alternate 
with  Jack  Benny  in  place  of  “Pri¬ 
vate  Secretary.” 

Howard  Lindsay  and  Dorothy 
Stickney  have  been  signed  to  play 
4he  king  and  queen  in  “Cinderella.” 
They're  the  first  supporting  play¬ 
ers  to  be  signed  for  the  tv  musical. 

Telespec  will  mark  the  first  time 
Lindsay  and  Miss  Stickney  will  ap¬ 
pear  together  in  a  musical,.  Their 
best-remembered  teaming  was  in 
“Life  With  Father”  on  Broadway. 


Waco — Lynn  Christian  has  been 
appointed  operations  director  here 
for  KCEN-TV.  He  was  formerly 
producer-director  for  KNUZ-TV, 
Houston.  v 
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with  the  U.  of  Chicago  , . .  NBC-TV  weatherman  .  Clint  Youle  working 
his  WNBQ  shows  with  his  left  arm  in  the  sling  after  a  skating  accident 
.  .  .  WBBM  sports  writer  Tom  Flaherty  joins  the  N.Y,  sports  staff  of 
Life  mag  next  Monday  (38) .. Carole  Kaplan,  WIND  sales  promotion 
staffer,  working  a  nightly  deejay  stint  on  WTAQ,  suburban  FM’er  . ,  ♦ 
WBBM  grabber  Paul  Gibson  off  oh.  a  flying  trip  to  Europe  with  his  tape 
recorder  .  .  .  Dick  Linkroum,  exec  producer  of  NBC-TV’s  TH.T,  and 
Norman  Frank,  producer  of  the  revamped  “Tonight”  ,  bowing  Monday 
(28),. out  today  (Wed.)  to  brief  local  contacts  on  the  Windy  City’s  stake 
in  the  new  treatment  to  be  anchored  here  by  Sun-Times  columnist 
Irv  Kupcinet  .  .  .  Ben  Larson  added  to  the  WBBM  announcing  crew 
.  .  .  A.  E  Rood  has  taken  over  as  administrative  head  of  Foote,  Cone  & 
Belding’s  Chi  office,  vice  Harold  Webber  who  resigned  last  'week. 
Webber  hasn’t  disclosed  his  new  plans. 

in  boston  ... 

Edythe  Fern  Melrose,  national  prexy  AWRT,  in  for  guest  speaking 
stint  at  Broadcast  Execs  Club  last  week,.  .  .  Georgia  McCarthy,  aud 
promosh,  MCA-TV  films,  in  Hub,  as  guest  of  WNAC-TV  ,  .  .  Dinah 
Shore  in  for  WBZ-TV  luncheon  and  March  of  Dimes  dinner  ...  Ed 
Pearle,  promosh  dep’t,  WNAC-TV,  arranged  special  interview  with 
playwright  George  Axelrod  on  Louise  Morgan’s  “Dear  Homemaker 
Show”  Thursday  (24)  at  1  p.m.  .  .  .  New  members  of  the  Boston  Press 
Club  from  WNAC-TV  are:  Ruth  B.  Sylvano,  press  dep’t;  Jack  Malloy, 
program  director;  Marguerite  Phillips,  nat.  sales  service;  Riithann 
Faber,  press  dep't  .  .  .  Harriet  Baker,  WNAC  traffic;  Gay  Swankin, 
Harry  Wheeler  Co.  radio  rep,  visited  Marjorie  Wylde,  WNAC  copy 
dep’t,  at  her  home  in  Sherbrooke,  Quebec  .  .  .  Lechmere  Sales  Co. 
bought  spots  on  WNAC-TV  to  promote  vacuum  cleaners  this  frame  .  .  . 
Most  ambish  public  service  project  in  local  tv  now  in  progress  at  WBZ- 
TV  where  Franklin  A.  Tooke,  gen.  mgr.,  says  the  entire1  year  of  1957 
is  being  devoted  to  freedom  in  order  to  instill  a  new  appreciation  and 
to  sell  the  idea  for  365  days  that  “freedom  is  not  a  sometime  thing” 

IN  SAN  FRANCISCO  ... 

Dave  Segal,  owner-operator  of  KOBY,  is  much  elated  by  November- 
December  Hooper  index  which  spows  his  pops  outlej;  crowding  near 
the  top  of  all  Frisco  area  independents.  Direct  result  is  a  raise  in 
KOBY  rates,  effective  Feb.  1  and  Segal's  decision  to  stay  on  the  air 
until  1  a.m.  He  claims  “business  is  pouring  in,”  and  it’s  probably  true 
that  month-long  AFTRA  strike  of  top  indies  has  helped  him.  It  may — 
or  may  not — be  sour  grapes,  but  some  of  Segal’s  competitors  point  out 
that  only  KOBY  and  KJBS,  which  also  ranks  high  In  Hooper  survey, 
subscribe  to  Hooper  service.  Competitors  pooh-pooh  possibility  of 
Segal  breaking  into  Frisco  market  in  big  way,  but  he  says  he’ll  knock 
off  top-rated  KCBS  within  six  months  .  .  .  Frisco  visitors  last  week 
were  NABET  President  George  Smith,  organizing  Boss  Tyler  Byrne — 
they  gave  KNBC  the  onceover  .  .  .  “Hour  of  Prayer,”  oldest  radio  de¬ 
votional  hour  <n  the  U.S.,  shifted  from  KSFO  to  KWBR,  after  .31  years 


r  : 

For  New  Orleans 

Washington,  Jan.  22. 

FCC  formally  moved  last  week  to 
assign  a  third  VHF  channel  to  New 
Orleans.  Agency  called  for  com¬ 
ments  on  proposals  to  add  chan¬ 
nel  12  to  New '  Orleans  arid  to 
Beaumont-Port  Arthur,  Tex.,  giving 
the  latter  area  a  third  V  also. 

In  addition,  the  Commission  re¬ 
quested  comments  on  proposals  to 
assign  a  second  V  to  Lake  Charles, 
La.,  and  Lafayette,  La.  Each  of 
.these  cities  presently  is  allocated 
two  U's  and  one  V.  Another  pro¬ 
posal  called  for  assignment  of  a 
VHF  channel  in  Houma,  La.,  which 
is  now  allocated  an  ultra  high. 

Indicating  early  action  on  the  as¬ 
signments,  the  Commission  gave 
only  three  weeks  for  filing  com¬ 
ments  and  an  additional  10  days  for 
reply  comments. 


NBC-TV  TRIES  AGAIN 
ON  TIRST  MEETING’ 

NBC-TV,  which  “sneaked”  an  on- 
the-air  audition  of  Gary  Stevens* 
“First  Meeting”  package  in  at  Sun¬ 
day  at  5  late  in  October,  doesn’t 
give  up  too  easily.  In  spite  of  a 
spate  of  critical  blasts,  the  Web  is 
scheduling  another  sneak  of  the 
same  show  for  this  Sunday  (27) 
at  5.  x 

This  time,  emcee  will  be  Pulitzer 
Prize  winner  Frank  Conniff,  in¬ 
stead  of  NBC  Washington  corre¬ 
spondent  David  Brinkley,  who  han¬ 
dled  the  first  show.  Format  is -to 
bring  two  celebrities  together  for 
the  first  time.  Earlier .  sneak  had 
Carl  Sandburg  meeting  Bea  Lillie. 


IN  PHILADELPHIA  .  .  . 

Glenn  Gray  guested  on  WPEN  Bud  Brees’  hour-long  session  .  .  .  Joe 
McCauley,  Jack  Pyle  and  Bob  Menefee  broadcasting  from  Chalfonte- 
Haddon  Hall,  Atlantic  City  (19)  .  .  .  Gertrude  Berg  was  honored  by 
Women’s  Council  of  the  Federation  of  Jewish  Agencies  for  her  con¬ 
tribution  to  the  “happiness  and  welfare  of  humanity  ”  at  a  luncheon 
in  the  Drake  Hotel  (16)  ,  .  .  Lloyd  Yoder,  general  manager  of  WRCV, 
WRCV-TV,  named  chairman  for  the  annual  dinner  of  Chamber  of  the 
Commerce  ...  Deborah  Adams,  WFIL-TV,  is  hostess  for  cooking  ses¬ 
sions  at  Stanley  Warner  and  A.  M.  Ellis  Theatres  ...  Margaret  Mary 
Kearney,  educational  director  for  the  WCAU  stations,  resting  after  hos¬ 
pital  siege  . .  .  Sportcaster  Tommy  Roberts  has  heen  added  to  Monitor’s 
staff  to  do  radio  interviews  with  top  athletes. 

IN  PITTSBURGH  ... 

Ed  Scaughenecy  switching  from  emcee  of  daily  “Hometown”  hour 
on  KDKA-TV  to  host  of  afternoon  “Big  Movie,”  with  Sterling  Yates 
taking  over  former  show  .  .  .  Noel  Mills,  wife  of  Tommy  Rogers,  WCAE 
deejay,  has  role  In  upcoming  Playhouse  musical,  “Love  .  From  Judy” 

.  .  .  Henry  DaBecco,  WJAS  platter-spinner,  had  his  tonsils  out  and 
Wally  Dickson  pinchhit  for  him  .  .  .  Aloe  Woolsey,  one  of  first  tv  direc¬ 
tors  here  with  WDTV,  now  with  KWK-TV  in  St.  Louis  .  .  .  Mival  Har¬ 
vey,  traffic  manager  of  WCAE,  and  her  husband  home  from  a  Florida, 
vacation  .  .  .  Pie  Traynor  and  Jack  Henry  celebrated  third  anni  as  a 
sportscasting  duo  on  KQV  .  ....  Local  girl  Jill  Corey’s  weekly  quarter- 
hour  tv  film  for  National  Guard  now  playing  Ch.  6  in  Johnstown  and 
UHF  Ch.  16  here. 

IN  CLEVELAND  .  .  . 

Bill  Baldridge  named  director  of  publicity  for  WGAR  succeeding 
Bob  Robertson  who  heads  for  California  .  .  .  William  Jackson,  sports 
editor  for  Call  Sc  Post,  doing  weekly  WSRS  stint  .  .  .  Tom  Haley  takes 
his  KYW-TV  “Open  Camera”  for  a  week-long  stay  at  the  bike  races 
.  .  .  Edgar  Bergen  visited  town  to  hypo  his  net  show  with  WJW-TV 
hosting  .  .  •  Skitch  Henderson  and  Helen  O’Connell  pacted  for  upcom¬ 
ing  KYW  “Twin  Heats  Ball”  highlighting  station’s  first  anniversary 
with  proceeds  going  to  the  Area  Heart  Society  .  .  .  Ken  Cpurtright 
manned  the  all-night  WERE  microphone  (15)  with  weather  information 
. . .  KYW  news  broke  first  story  on  attempts  to  restart  gambling  in  the 
state  and  helped  spark  gubernatorial  call  for  meeting  of  all  sheriffs 
in  state  on  crime  .  •  .  Helen  Birchfleld,  WERE  flack,  skedded  to  exit 
this  mqnth, 

IN  DALLAS  .  .  . 

Dick  Drummy  upped  to  manager  at  WFAA-TV  .  .  _.  Marlbel 
McCoy  new  managing  editor  of  TV  Preview,  weekly  program 
log  of  pallas-Fort  Worth  stations  •  .  •  KIXL  manager  Charles  F. 
Payne  left  to  join  *  local  ad  agency  ;  . .  “Midnight,”  weekly  live  hour 
show  on  KRLD-TV  helmed  by  Bruce  Hayes  and  Art  Nelson,  KLlF  dee- 
jays,  folded  .  -  .  Jerry  Doggett,  who’ll  do  the  play-by-play  of  the  Brook¬ 
lyn  Dodgers  this  year,  will  buy  a  home  In  New  Jersey.  He’s  a  former 
WRR  and  WFAA  sportscaster  ,,,  WFAA’s  roving  editor,  Murray  Cox, 
on  tour  last  week  to  San  Angelo,  Tex.,  and  Wichita,  Kan.,  with  Pres¬ 
ident  Eisenhower’s  drougth^nspectlon  party  . . .  “Wide,  Wide  World” 
producer  John  .  Goetz  will  use  remote  crews  from  WBAP-TV,  Fort 
Worth,  and  WFAA-TV*  Dallas,  for  Feb.  3  pickups  from  here,  Fort 
Worth,  Denton  and  Kilgore  Tex. . . ,  Dinah  Shore  will  do  her  live  Chevy 
Show  from  Riverlake  Country  Club  here  Fe,b*  7  ,  .  .  KFJZ-TV  Fort 
Worth  indie,  bought  754  Warner  Bros,  feature  films  and  725  more  from 
Metro. 

- — - ■  1  v  . . . . 


WPIX's  St.  Pat  Parade 

Hoffman  Beverages,  via  Grey, 
has  inked  for  full  sponsorship  of 
WPIX’s,  N.  Y.  .  telecast  of  the  “St. 
Patrick’s  Day”  parade  on  March  16. 

Four-hour  telecast  will  be  an¬ 
nounced  as  in  previous  years,  by 
WPIX’s  Jack  McCarthy. 


SPECIALISTS  in: 


./.Store  Audits 
• . .  Market  Studies 
...  Product  Tests 
. . .  Media  Surveys 
• . .  Copy  Testing 
• . .  Tabulation 

At.  A.  Wallach  Ninord,  Inc.,  It 
p Itanil  fo  announce  the  oxpantlon  of 
kt  ixocuthro  Offktc.  Wo'  ore  In  no 
way  associated  wkh  any  othor  firm 
of  m  tlmllar  name. 

M  A.  WALLACH 
RESEARCH,  INC. 

424  Madison  Avenue 
New  Yerk  17,  New  York 
MUrray  Hill  S-Sf31 


Temporary  Stays  &  Typists 

Turn  Your  Spar#  Tlmo  Inlo.Cpth 

NO  FEES 

Interoitlno  Asstgnmonts  In 
Naw  York's  Plnait  Firms 
Midtown  A  Downtown 

MISS  RAE'S  SERVICE 

SO  Clmrcb  St„  N,  Y.  SA  7-4S12 


Chas.  Batson  Elected 

Columbia,  S.  C.,  Jan.  22. 
Charles  A.  Batson,  v.p.  and  man* 
aging  director  of  WIS-TV,  Colhnir 
bla,  was  elected  president  of  the 
South  Carolina  Radio  and  Televir 
sion  Broadcasters  Association, 
Batson  is  the  first  tv  broadcaster 
elected  to  head  this  18-year-old 
group,  succeeding  James  Coggins 
of-WKDK,  Newberry,  SVC. 
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■ —  tii  li  ii  Martin  Slone  Partner  In 

TV  Vs,  Newspapers  Mt  Kisco  Radio  Station 

isa^asnssssss  Continued  from  pane  21  ,  . . ■■■■—  Martin  Stone,  heart  of  Stone  As- 

oHitor?  Do  the  citizens  of  your  com-  has  helpert  this  growth.  Tv  has  sociates,  will  become  a  radio  sta- 
Minitv  rely  on  tv  as  the  prime  whetted  the  appetites  of  people  for  tion  operator  Stone,  together  with 

n  I  nf  news’  Of  course  not  the  Printed  word  of  the  daily  news-  E"vMonr°e  °,Fly1?’  a  Mt*  ^isco 

source  of  news.'  or. course  not.  paper  N.Y.  realtor,  has  been  granted  a 

"Television  does  not  affect  news-  «Th*  p  k  deplln_  in  viewing  license  to  operate  a  station  in  Mt. 

paper  readership.  An  eight-year  during  prirne  evening  hours,  a  losf  fg Expected1  toWg5° on  toe 

study  of  ‘Videotown’  (New  Bruns-  of  more  than  two  hours  a  week  airuround  June°  d  *  g°  n 

wick  N.  J-)  hy  Cunningham  &  over  1955  <11.1  hours  this  year  vs.  a  a  ou-”a..  une*  , 

Walsh  shows  that  newspapers  re-  13.2  hours  last).  There’s  a  decline  New  station  will  operate  on  1310 
mained  unaffected  by  tv’s  arrival  also  in  afternoon  viewing,  which  kilocycles  and  will  be  powered  at 
in  the  American  home — in  fact,  dropped  in  1955  and  gain  in  1956  one  kilowatt.  Studio  will  be  in  the 
newspapers  alone  of  all  major  from  its  1954  peak  of  one  hour  39  downtown  business  section  of  that 
media  remained  unaffected.  The  minutes  a  week.  Morning  viewing  community,  /with  its  transmitter 
FCC  in  its  recent  annual  report  is  also  considerably  less  than  its  and  aereal  to  be  located  on  the  out- 
shows  the  U.S.  hap  496  commercial  ’54  peak/  as  it  was  in  ’55.  skirts  of  that  town, 

tv  stations  on  the  air  against  a  There  is  a  decline  in  the  number  New  station  will  serve  all  of 

mere  69  only  seven  years  ago.  This  0f  sets  in  use  during  the  average  northern  Westchester  and  will  be 

means  that  nearly  300  communities  weekday  evening.  Last  year,  96%;  beamed  at  a.  small  cluster  of  pros¬ 
have  at  least  one  station,  and  90%  this  year,  89%,  down  7%.  The  perous  communities  including  Ar- 
of  the  American  people  are  within  trend  toward  greater  selectivity  monk,  Chappaqua,  Ossining,  Peek¬ 
viewing  range.  And,  with  128  ap-  continues.  Members  of  the  family  skill.  Pound  Ridge,  Ossining  and 
plications  for  new  stations  on  hand,  da  pot  spend  as  many  hours  view-  part  of  Fairfield  County,  Conn.  It’ll 
the  FCC  expects  the  phenomenal  jng  0n  any  one  evening  as  in  the  be  a  daytimer  going  on  the  air  at 
growth  to  keep  right  on.  past.  Contributing  to  the  decline  6  a  m.  and  signing  off  12  hours 

"Despite  this  growth,  the  circu-  is  the  greater  pursuit  of  group  later, 

lation  of  daily  newspapers  has  in-  activities,  entertaining,  calling  on  .  It’s  Stone’s  first  venture  as  a  sta- 
creased  during  this  same  period  friends,  club  meetings,  sports,  etc,  tion  op. 

4.300,000  copies  per  day,  a  steady  “Here’s  how  other  media  made  - - 

increase,  year  by  year,  unbated,  to  out  in  tv  homes.  Magazine  reading  IT  '  f*  __  _  J 
the  present  pinnacle  of  56,000,000,  jn  £v  families  took  a  big  drop.  Big  USC  0l  v&IHlCU  1/0111  IS 
While  U.  S.  adult  population  has  loss  was  among  housewives,  more  i  r»  ,  •  « m  in 

grown  19%  since  ^1940,  daily  U.S.  than  offsetting  a  slight  actual  in-  A  TaCtOT  111  Marshall 

newspaper  circulations  have  grown  crease  for  men  readers.  Radio  lis-  .  , ..  _________ 

27%,  almost. ttortce  as  fast.  tening,  after  its  serious  declines  in  .  A 11 K 11110  WNFW  Smfc 

"Newspaper  sales  and  newspaper  the  early  years  of  television,  ap-  1*“IU4U5  U1UU> 

readership  and:  newspaper  adver-  pears  at  a  stablized  plateau.  Num-  It’s  always  something  of  a  puzzle 
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Frank  Folsom’s  Reasons 
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lation  of  daily  newspapers  has  in-  activities,  entertaining,  calling  on  .  It’s  Stone’s  first  venture  as  a  sta- 
creased  during  this  same  period  friends,  club  meetings,  sports,  etc,  tion  op. 

4.300,000  copies  per  day,  a  steady  “Here’s  how  other  media  made  - - 

increase,  year  by  year,  unbated,  to  out  in  tv  homes.  Magazine  reading  |T  '  Af  f*  __  _  J 
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While  U.  S.  adult  population  has  ioss  was  among  housewives,  more  i  r»  ,  •  n m  i  u 

grown  19%  since  ^1940,  daily  U.S.  than  offsetting  a  slight  actual  in-  A  EaCtOT  111  Marshall 

newspaper  circulations  have  grown  crease  for  men  readers.  Radio  lis-  .  , ..  _________ 

27%,  almost. ttortce  as  fast.  tening,  after  its  serious  declines  in  .  AnlrlllHI  WNFW  Slflfc 

"Newspaper  sales  and  newspaper  the  early  years  of  television,  ap-  1*“IU4U5  U1UU> 

readership  and:  newspaper  adver-  pears  at  a  stablized  plateau.  Num-  It’s  always  something  of  a  puzzle 
tising  have  risen  to  heights  never  fcer  of  people  listening  during  the  to  .the  "trade  when  a  performer 
before  thought  possible.  And  tv  day  slipped  1%  over  last  year.  walks  out  on  a  sure  $100,000-a-year 

“Newspaper  reading  has  been  contract  to  confront  the  vagaries 


maintained  at  a  dailv  hich  level  of  the  unknown,  but  the  Jerry 
among  tv  families.  In  fact,  news-  from  WNEW  and 

paper  reading  in  tv  homes  went  up  >V  Make  Be'“ve  Ba'lro,om„„  doe.s 
in  1951,  again  in  1952  and  1953,  dear  up  one  thmg.  The  large  met- 
and  has  since  shown  but  ‘very  slight  ropoUtan  New  York  indie  is  slow- 
fluctuatlons.’  Among  all  media,  the  ly  shifting  away  from  a  longtime 


newspaper  alone  has  remained  un¬ 
affected  by  television.  .  . 

"There  is  no  extension  of  news¬ 
paper  audit  figures  into  theoretical 


policy  of  doing  its  radio  commer¬ 
cials  live — "tailor-made"  for  spon¬ 
sors  by  the  highpriced  jocks  on  the 
station. 

A  part  of  the  Marshall  ankling 


gobble-de-gook.  No  over-extension-  was  admittedly  due  to  his  wanting 

no  over  interpretation— simple  fig-  £q  do  his  pitches  personally  and 

ures  of  valid  sales.  We  sell  our  the  station  wanting  otherwise.  It 

papers— 56  milUon  a  day.  We  print  seemg  that  while  ^NEW  was  do- 

them,  we  distribute  them,  we  col-  ing  very  comfortably  dollars  and 

lect  for  them.  People  read  them  cents-wise  with  its  scheme  of  per- 

or  they  wouldn’t  buy  them.  Its  sonal  pltches,  there  was  an  im- 

gn  v  w  that  simple,  nothing  to  be  multi-  p0rtant  minority  of  advertisers  that 

*''I'll'I/ V'  III;  ?U!d  ?r  added  to— nothing  pr<^  wouldn.t  buy  ••Ballroom"  unless 
\l4ll  14V  lilt  Jected  t0  any  mythical  conclusion.’  they  could  use  their  own  canned 

OllillilO  UI  C°  Walkout  ^wasn’t  necessarily  a 

CitfA  |t*i«  UIaaLO  question  of  money,  since  Marshall, 

T|YTri  TfTTtn  rv-w  riYB^Uaj  if  CCII  ff  partially  explaining  his  leaving  the 

III  I  \\  1/ V/  V*  I-  _  _  ..  "  .  #  _  station,  said  that  the  increase  in 

Kl  A  I  1  HAA  I  =  Continued  from  page  19  =i=  the  number  o£  transcribed  com- 

Irl  I  I  1 1  II  I  j(  II  I  "  Far  fetched,  but  still  a  consider-  mercials  didn’t  decrease  his  earn- 

Jvi  V/11AI4V/V/  •  ation,  is  that  tape  will  eliminate  ings  one  iota.  He  was  paid  the 

the  need  for  a  coaxial  setup.  Pun-  same  price  for  commercials  on  his 
Smokestacks  have  always  been  dits  point  to  the  fact  that  RCA  top-  twice  daily  show  whether  he  de- 
_  per  Gen.  David  Sarnoff  years  ago  hvered  them  or  not.  There  is  a 

a  symbol  or  activity  in  our  Unio  objected  to  excesses  of  recorded  possibility,  one  observer  feels,  that 

River  Valley.  .They  came  to  us  radio  program  material  since  it  Marshall  anticipated  that  in  his 

i  first  aboard  the oicturesaue  might  supercede  a  regular  network  next  WNEW  contract  the  station 
I  tUf.nnnJ  ftu  hookup.  His  recent  objection  to  an  might  insist  on  lowering  commer- 

stemwneeiers  that  opened  this  oversUDt>iv  o£  fiim  on  tv  was  in  the  cial  fees  on  transcribed  material. 


Five-Day  Week? 
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i  nnnnnJ  Au  hookup.  His  recent  objection  to  ain  might  insist  on  lowering  commer- 

sternwheeiers  that  opened  this  oversuppiy  o£  fiim  0n  tv  was  in  the  cial  fees  on  transcribed  material. 

I  region  to  phehomenal  growth,  same  vain.  Marshall  disclosed  that  his  sta- 

|  They  stayed  to  multiply  and  mul-  The  motion  picture  industry,  tion  pact  prevented  him  from  do- 
Itmlv  t after  an  entire  history  of  the  six-  ing  any  other  broadcasting  or  tele- 

Itipiy  above  busy  mills  and  tac-  day  week>  turned  to  a  five-day  week  casting  work.  He  has  received  of- 
1  tones  whose  industrial  worth  to-  last  year.  In  that  case,  the  unions  fers  of  late  for  additional  work, 
|day  —  in  the  Huntington*  prompted  the.  change,  maintaining  which  he  could  not  accept.  Mar- 

■  «..  *  -  ©  __  i.1 _  .1-  J  _ 1 _ j. _ it.A  am  fho  ^DollrtnAm” 


Sday  —  in  the  Huntington*  prompted  the.  change,  maintaining  which  he  could  not  accept.  Mar- 
vCharWnn  liAarf  they  did  substantially  the  same  shall  started  on  the  "Ballroom  ’ 

fLharleston  heart  alone  -  ex-  pay  scales  for  five  days  that  they  Jan-.  - 1,  1954,  when  Martin  Block 


/^pedds  one  billion  dollars! 
/Nowhere  in  America  is 


previously  negotiated  for  six.  How-  left  for  ABC.  Marshall  was  with 
there  ever»  where  tv  is  concerned,  the  WNEW  since  1943. 


i ,;illAi  •  .  ii  •  employers  are  thope  presently  most 

^S.U  ,  a  Panorama  of  business  un-  interested  in  the  change,  since  the 


WNAC-TV 


Continued  from  page  20  ; 


I  nearly  a  million  families  with  an-  liman  Til 

nual  buying  power  close  to  four  WNAG"TV 

billion  dollars  -  a  symbol  of  __  Continued  {rom  pa«  20  __ 

booming  productivity  making  ,  _  ^  ...  , 

this  Amprira’*  WrA  TV  f  hour  long  film»  now  bemg  edlted' 

s  America  s  ^ord  1 V  market.  to  be  sh0wn  in  February. 

Your  advertising  cuts  a  smart  The  film  showed  the  arrival  of 
bow  wave  when  vou  rnnsum  it  a  haywagon  full  of  refugees  at  2 
^WCA  '7'rxr  ^  11  o’clock  in  the  morning  on  the  bor- 

_to  WpAZ,-  IV,  only  TV  station  der,  shots  of  the  children,  the 
|  covering  the  whole  area.  Any  Xmas  party  at  which  Luther  played 
Katz  office  can  write  the  ticket, 

while  translators  aided.  Luther 
narrates  ending  while  shots  of  refu- 
I  gees  going  to  .  new  countries  Sfe 

MI! shown  with  summary  in  which  he 
xA  explains  how  parents  drugged  their 
(  |\  >  V  children  so  they  would  not  cry  out 

5  m\/  /  and  ^rin6  the  -communists  down 

|  CHAJVIVBZ/  J  /  /1\Y  /  upon  them  and  tells  just  how  the 
1  MUttf  t-/\  I  I  refugees  feel  and  react  and  the 
/  responsibility  fQr  help. inherent  in 


ler  full  steam  as  in  the  100-plus  industry  is  based  on  a  five-day  th?°  ne^Uradl  J- tv  *  •  dii-ector^  or 
counties  served  by  the  four-state  plufs  overtime  and  Holst,  Cummings  &  Myers,  Hawaii’s 

pan  of  WSAZ-TV.  Here  live  inatlon  of  oveitime  means  savings.  iargest  advertising  agency.  Christ- 


largest  advertising  agency.  Christ- 
man.  came  to  Hawaii  from  NBC.-TV 
in  Hollywood  and  was  program 
manager  of  KONA-TV,  Honolulu, 
before  joining,  the  agency. 


years,  hi  was  perhaps  remiss  in  be¬ 
ing  too  wrapped  up  in  his  career" 
as  d  captain  of  industry,  and  he 
expi’essed  himself  to  intimates  as 
not  wanting  to  continue  "this  sort 
of  pace  any  more  than  I  can  help 
it.” 

The  death  of  Mrs.  Folsom  accele¬ 
rated  the  formal  corporation  an¬ 
nouncement  on  two  fronts :  1 1 ) ,  the 
decision  to  step  down  in  advance 
of  the  actual  1959  (i.e.,  65th  birth¬ 
day)  retirement  and  <b),  with  a 
desire  to  take  his  annual  montlvof- 
February  vacation  in  Palm  Beach 
("come  hell  or  high  wateT"),  he- 
and  the  General  decided  to  make 
the  announcement  now,  instead  of 
at  the  February  board  meeting 
"when  surely  my  scheduled  an¬ 
nual'  holiday  (I  take  mine  in  Feb¬ 
ruary  and  the  General  takes  off 
the  month  of  March)  might  have 
been  misinterpreted." 

Folsom  will  be  chairman  of  the 
executive  comihittee.  This  will  be 
the  body  which  makes,  major  pol¬ 
icy  decisions  in  between  board 
meetings.  It  will  comprise  board 
chairman  David  Sarnoff;  the  new 
RCA  president,  John  L.  Burns, 
senior  partner  in  the  management 
consultant  and  engineering  firm 
of  Booz,  Allen  &  Hamilton  •  ( "who 
has  been  intimately  associated" 
with  RCA’s  activities  for  the  last 
10  years,  according  to  General  Sar¬ 
noff ’s  formal  statement),  General 
Walter  Bedell  Smith,  who  is  chair¬ 
man  of  the  pension  fund,  Harry  C. 
Hagerty  of  Metropolitan  Life,  who 
is  chairman  of  the  finance  commit¬ 
tee;  and  Folsom. 

In  effect,  Folsom  will  realize  pen¬ 
sion  benefits  five  years  ahead  of 
General  Sarnoff,  who  just  marked 
his  65th  birthday  and  50th  anni¬ 
versary  with  RCA.  With  Sarnoff 
continuing  in  harness  for  another 
10  years,  his  pension  advantages 
will  not  take  effect  until  half  that 
term  has  run  its  course.  Folsom’s 
supplementary  five  years  as  con¬ 
sultant,  when  he  hits  65  in  1959, 
gives  him  the  funds  at  that  time. 

It  is  no  secret  to  Folsom’s  inti¬ 
mates  that  he  has  had  lifetime  goal 
"to  work  for  the  Church."  He  is 
a  prominent  Catholic  layman,  holds 
all  the  high  honors  that  the  Vati¬ 
can  could  bestow  on  an  American 
layman  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
faith,  is  an  intimate  of  the  prelates 
and  hierarchy  of  the  Church,  and 
wants  to  spend  "at  least  two  or 
three  months  every  year  in  Rome." 

Folsom  Vno  longer  feels  like 
working  so  hard  and  doing  the 
pick-and-shovel  work,  making 
speeches,  gallivanting  all  over  the 
country,  setting  up  factories,  su¬ 
pervising  merchandising,  etc." 

Folsom  reiterates  his  preference 
for  "not  working  so  hard”  but  that 
he  will  continue  to  supervise  the 
merchandising  activities  and  direct 
them;  that  he  probably  will  even 
retain  his  twin  suite  of  offices 
alongside  General  Sarnoff;  that  the 
two-year  "transition”  period  until 
his  retirement  at  65 — save  for  the 
five-year  supplementary  term — is 
realistic,  as  a  means  for  insuring 
the  corporate  welfare. 

It  was  under  Folsom’s  regime, 
after  he  sequed  from  Montgomery, 
Ward  to  RCA — following  Govern¬ 
ment  service  as  Chief  Procurement 
Officer  of.  the  U*  S.  Navy  during 
World  War  II— that  RCA  achieved 
its  first  billion-dollar  grossing  bill¬ 
ings.  This  was  in  1955.  RCA  hit 
the  over-the-billion  again  last  year 
(’56).  A  near-$7 ,000,000  invest¬ 


ment  to  merchandise  color  televi¬ 
sion  in  1956  figured  in  the  state¬ 
ment.  Incidentally,  the  $1,000,000,- 
000  gross  was  one  o|  the  "presents” 
that  General  Sarnoff  had  asked  of 
his  organization  for  his  50th  anni¬ 
versary  with  the  company.  He  got 
it  a  year  ahead  of  schedule,  and 
again  this  past  year. 

The  Booz,  lllen  &  Hamilton  or¬ 
ganization,  it  might  be  footnoted, 
was  brought  into  RCA  by  Folsom. 

Folsom  went  to  Washington  over 
the  weekend  for  the  Inauguration. 
At  last  week’s  Poor  Richard  Club 
award  to  Folsom,  in  Philadelphia 
on  Thursday  ( 17 ) ,  an  honor  given 
in  the  Horatio  Alger  tradition  for 
American-  success  stories  of  the 
"rags-  to  riches”  genre,  he  was  in 
high  spirits  and  stated  that  this  was 
among  the  "pleasanter  speeches"  a 
corporation  executive  has  to  make 
as  part  of  his  career. 

President  Eisenhower  was  among 
the  congratulatory  telegram-send¬ 
ers,  including  a  personal  invitation 
to  the  Inaugural. 


Lamb 


— Continued  from  page  20  4 

channel  11  in  Toledo,  O.,  which  is 
awaiting  an  Examiner’s  report.  He 
also  holds  a  construction  permit 
for  channel  23  in  Massillon,  O.,  and 
owns  radio  stations  in  Erie,  Pa., 
and  Toledo,  Recently,  he  sold  his 
newspaper,  the  Erie  Dispatch, 
through  which  he  bombarded  the 
FCC. 

The  Lamb  case  was  designated 
for  hearing  in  June,  1954,  after 
the  Commission  had  held  up  re¬ 
newal  of  the  WICU  license  for 
about  10  months.  Hearings  began 
July  28,  1954,  and  were  highlighted 
by  turnabout  testimony  of  two  gov¬ 
ernment  ^witnesses,  Lowell  Mason 
and  Mrs.  Marie  Natvig.  Mrs.  Nat- 
vig  was  subsequently  convicted  of 
perjury  and  sentenced  to  a  term 
in  prison. 

In  an  initial  decision  issued  Dec. 
7,  1955,  Examiner  Herbert  Sharf- 
man  recommended  renewal  of  the 
license.  The  Examiner,  in  some¬ 
what  philosophical  vein,  concluded 
that  Lamb  may  have  had  "a  gleam 
in  his  eye’’  when  he  wrote  glowing’ 
accounts  of  trips  to  Soviet  Russia 
in  the  30’s  but  that  the  evidence 
did  not  show  him  to  be  a  Commu¬ 
nist.  He  held,  however,  that  there 
was  justification  for  the  hearing. 
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iHUrniNGraScHARSsSJ^^A  New  York— Bruce-  Bryant  has 
IS teen  upped  from  account  exec  to 
eastern  sales  manager  at  CBS  Tele-'  • 
Affiliated  withHadio  Stdttona  vision  Spot  Sales,  replacing  Tom 

Judge,  who  left 'last  week  to  join 
/RENCE  H  ROGERS,  PRESIDENT  the  newly-formed  Closedcircuit 
RepresonUKl  by  ’The  Ktrtz  Agency  "  Television  Corp.  as  'v.p.  in  charge 

****0**e*r*0^0*^fa0**W*  of  sales. 


I  xxre  with  Hadio  Stations 

I.WSAZ,  Huntington  $  WGKV.  Chtaleston 
•LAWRENCE  H  ROGERS,  PRESIDENT 
|_  Represented  by  Th®  Kcrtz  Agency 
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Wednesday,  January  23,  1957 


Jocks ,  Jukes  and  Disks 


By  MIKE  GROSS 


Nat  King  Cole:  “You  Are  My 
First  Love’’  -  “Ballerina”  (Capitol). 
In  “You  Are  My  First  Love,”  Nat 
Cole  once  again  has  the  kind  of  ro¬ 
mantic  ballad  that’s  a  shoo-in  for 
a  big  payoff  on  all-  levels.  It’s 
warm  and  appealing  and  excellent¬ 
ly  tailored  to  the  King’s  mellow 
taste.  His  revival  of  the  Vaughn 
Monroe  hit,  “Ballerina,”  may  get 


current  calypso  craze  on  “It’s  An 
International  Language.”  It’s  just 
par  for  the  Trinidad  course. 

Richard  Maltby  Orch:  “Sayonara- 
Goodbye”-“Forbidden  Fruit”  (Yik). 
The  oriental  melodic  motif  of 
“Sayonara”  helps  build  this  side 
into  a  likeable  programming  entry. 
Richard  Maltby  gives  it  an  arrest¬ 
ing  orch  styling  which  should 


Best  Bets 


NAT  KING  COLE .  .  YOU  ARE  MY  FIRST  LOVE 

( Capitol )  . . . Ballerina 

JULIUS  LAROSA . . . . . .  STASHU  PANDOWSKI 

( RCA  Victor)  . . . . . Jeannette 

TERRY  GILKYSON  . . MARIANNE 

( Columbia )  . Goodbye  Chiquita 

jaye  p.  Morgan .  i  thought  it  was  over 

(RCA  Victor)  . 1  Pledge  Allegiance  To  Your  Heart 


the  tune  going  for  another  good 
pop  ride. 

Julius  LaRosa:  “Stashu  Pandow- 
ski”-“ Jeanette”  (RCA  Victor).  The 
bright  novelty  flavor  of  “Stashu 
Pandowski”  gives  Julius  LaRosa  a 
strong  chance  to  swing  back  into 
the  hit  lists.  It’s  a  rollicking  item 
set  against  a  forceful  polka  beat 
and  LaRosa  gives  it  an  ingratiat¬ 
ing,  happy  vocal  touch.  He  may 
get  some  competition  from  Russ 
Carlyle’s  ABC  -  Paramount  side 
which  also  captures  the  gay  mood 
but  with  more  emphasis  on  the 
Polish  accent.  LaRosa  takes  “Jean¬ 
nette,”  a  pleasant  ballad,  for  a  like¬ 
able  ride  on  the  flip  side. 

Terry  Gilkyson:  “Marlanne”- 
“Goodbye  Chiquita”  (Columbia). 
The  calypso  rush  is  on  “Mari¬ 
anne,”  and  it  looks  like  Terry  Gil¬ 
kyson  will  pick  up  most  of  the 
spins  despite  strong  competition 
from  The  Hilltoppers  on  Dot  and 
The  Lane  Bros,  on  RCA  Victor. 
Gilkyson  gets  the  most  out  of  the 
Trinidad  tempo  and  builds  it  into 
a  socko  side,  with  colorful  steel 
band  rhythms.  He  also  has  a  flavor¬ 
some  side  in  “Goodbye  Chiquita,” 
which  deserves  a  run  after  the 
“Marianne”  craze  is  over. 

Jaye  P.  Morgan:  “I  Thought  It 
Was  Over”-“I ,  Pledge  Allegiance 
To  Your  Heart*’  (RCA  Victor).  Al¬ 
though  reminiscent  of  last  year’s 
click,  “The  Longest  Walk,”  there 
is  enough  merit  of  its  own  in  “I 
Thought  It  Was  Over,”  to  get  Jaye 
P.  Morgan  a  payoff  play.  It’s  a 
strong  ballad  entry  which  she  belts 
with  assurance.  Despite  the  cum¬ 
bersome  title,  “I  Pledge  Allegiance 
To  Your  Heart”  rates  some  spin¬ 
ning  attention. 

Rusty  Draper:  “Let’s  GO  Calyp- 
so”-“Should  I  Never  Love  Again” 
(Mercury).  The  calypso  barrage 
continues  with  Rusty  Draper’s 
“Let’s  Go  Calypso”  and  if  the  disk 
aud  doesn’t  tire  of  the  beat,  this 
side  has  a  chance  to  step  out.  Tern 
po,  lyric  and  delivery  give  it  the 
proper  Trinidad  flavor.  Draper 
isn’t  as  lucky  with  “Should  I  Ever 
Love  Again,”  a  ballad  set  against 
a  rhythm  &  blues  pattern. 

Don  Cornell:  “Afternoon  In  Ma- 
drid”-“Let’s  Get  Lost”  (Coral).  The 
bullfighter’s  “moment  of  truth” 
has  been  put  into  a  dramatic  bal¬ 
lad,  “Afternoon  In  Madrid.”  Don 
Cornell  gives  it  a  big-voiced  read¬ 
ing  that’ll  capture  deejay  interest 
and  build  into  an  okay  commercial 
bet.  On  the  reverse  side,  Cornell 
gives  the  oldie,  “Let’s  Get  Lost,” 
a  modern  touch  that  doesn’t  quite 
come  off, 

Ernie  Kovacs  -  LeRoy  Holmes 
Orch:  “Hey,  Taxi!”  -  “Oriental 
Blues”  (MGM).  “Hey,  Taxi!”  is  a 
frisky  instrumental  imported  from 
France.  A  good  programming  bet 
and  a  natural  for  the  jukebox 
trade.  Ernie  Kovac’s  vocal  is 
limited  to  assorted  yells  of  “Hey, 
Taxi!”  LeRoy  Holmes  also  gets  a 
lot  of  melodic  punch  into  “Oriental 
Blues,”  tune  from,  the  Kovac’s 
tv'er. 

Cathy  Carr:  “Una  Momento”- 
“It  Looks  Like  Love”  (Fraternity). 
Cathy  Carr  has  a  pair  of  picture 
tunes  to  work  with  on  this  coupling 
and  turns  'em  both  into  attractive 
sides.  The  spinning  hod  will  prob¬ 
ably  go  to  “Una  Momento,”  a  lat¬ 
ino-flavored  ballad  with  a  strong 
melodic  line  and  lyric  to  match. 
Tune  is  from  Paramount’s  “Three 
Violent  People.”  “It  Looks  Like 
Love,”  from  Par’s- “Holly wood  or 
Bust,”  gives  her  a  chaffed  to  show 
off  a  bouncy  and  gay  vocal  quality. 

Karen  Chandler;  “Your  Wild 
Heart”-“It’s  An  International  Lan¬ 
guage”  (Decca).  The  hillbilly-like 
lilt  to  “Your  Wild  Heart”  won’t 
hurt  this  side  in  the  pop  field.  The, 
beat  is  winning  and  Karen  Chand¬ 
ler  matches  it  with  an  infectious 
lyric  handling.  She  switches  to  the 


please  many  deejays.  There’s  also 
a  strong  possibility  that  “Forbidden 
Fruit”  will  grab  a  good  spinning 
ride  due  to  Maltby’s  rich  orch 
handling  of  the  catching  melody. 

April  Ames:  “Love  Not  Subject 
To  Change”-  “You  Are  Mine” 
(Sonic).  April  Ames  has  a  solid 
rhythm  number  to  toy  with  in 
“Love  Not  Subject  To  Change.” 
A  newcomer  in  the  wax  sweep- 
stakes,  thrush  displays  plenty  of 
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savvy  in  getting  the  fnood  across. 
Could  be  a  leftfield  score.  She’s 
in  a  slow  ballad  mood  on  “You 
Are  Mine,”  also  good. 


Alban  Reviews 


Although  it  looms  as  a  Broadway 
casualty,  “Candide”  (Columbia)  is 
a  solid  entry  in  its  wax  form  and 
an  important  addition  to  the  show- 
album  shelf.  Disentangled  from 
the  book,  ^the  Leonard  Bernstein 
score  shines  through  as  a  witty  and 
inventive  musical  effort.  From  the 
sparkling  overture  to  the  hymn¬ 
like  finale,  “Make  Our  Garden 
Grow,”  the  set  is  packed  with  mu¬ 
sical  surprises.  The  lyrics,  con¬ 
tributed  by  Richard  Wilbur,  the 
late  John  Latouche,  and  Dorothy 
Parker,  help  spotlight  the  Bern¬ 
stein  score  and  keep  pace  with  him 
as  he  whips  up  tangos,  ballads  and 
operatic  parodies.  Cast,  headed  by 
Max  Adrian,  Robert  Rounseville, 
Barbara  Cook  and  Irra  Petina,  is 
uniformly  excellent.  Package  was 
grooved  with  care  by  Col  prexy 
Goddard  Lieberson. 

Mabel  Mercer;  “Midnight  at 
Mabel  Mercer’s”  (Atlantic).  To 
New  York  cafegoers  familiar  with 
Mabel  Mercer’s  Byline  Room  this 
set  is  evidence  that  the  romantic 
spell  she  casts 'in  her  songs  has 
nothing  to  do  with  late  hours, 
smoke-filled  clubs  or  tippling.  It’s 
all  in  her  song-handling  and  the 
Atlantic  boys  have  put  it  right  into 
the  groove.  Working  with  George 
Cory  &  Sam  Hamilton  (pianos)  and 
Milton  Hinton  (bass),  Miss  Mercer 
strikes  a  captivating  mood  asf  she 
works  through  a  potpourri  of  16 
showtunes  and  pops,  some  familiar, 
others  offbeat,  all  good. 

The  Gateway  Singers:  “Puttin’ 
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GUY  MITCHELL  (Columbia) . ffSe^n  Thellues 

[Too  Much 

ELVIS  PRESLEY  (Victor)  . ■  Love  Me  Tender 

Love  Me 

HARRY  BELAFONTE  (Victor)  . {Jamaica  Farewell  S°ng 

SONNY  JAMES  (Capitol) .  Young  Love 

fDon’t  Forbid  Me 

PAT  BOONE  (Dot)  . -j  Anastasia 

[Friendly  Persuasion 

FATS  DOMINO  (Imperial)  . ffifSday1 

TAB  HUNTER  (Dot) .  Young  Love 

JIM  LOWE  (Dot)  . . . ....{^ef^er 

. Moonlight  Gambler 

. . .  Rock-A-Bye  Your  Baby 


FRANKIE  LAINE  (Columbia) 
JERRY  LEWIS  (Decca) 
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TUNES 

(*ASCAP.  fBMI) 

TUNE  PUBLISHER 

f SINGING  THE  BLUES  .  Acuff-R 

fYOUNG  LOVE  . Lowery 

fTHE  BANANA  BOAT  SONG . Marks-B 

♦TRUE  LOVE . : . . . . . .  Buxton  Hill 

fTHE  GREEN  DOOR . .  Trinity 

fLOVE  ME  TENDER . Presley 

♦MOONLIGHT  GAMBLER  . . . ;  *  . . .  Meridian 

fDON’T  FORBID  ME . . . . ; .  Roosevelt 

♦BLUEBERRY  HILL . Chappell 

fJUST  WALKING  IN  THE  RAIN . . . . . . Golden  West 


On  The,  Style”  (Decca).  Preem  al¬ 
bum  by  The  Gateway  Singers,  new 
folk  group  from  the  Coast,  is  a 
knockout.  Their  spirited  harmon¬ 
ies  virtually  bounce  out  of  the 
grooves  and  their  vocal  exuber¬ 
ance  is  Infectious.  The  13  numbers 
in  the  set  are  topped  off  by  rousing 
renditions  of  the. title  song,  “Rock 
Island  Line”  and  “Midnight  Spe¬ 
cial.” 

George  De  Witt:  “Name  That 
Tune”  (Unique).  This  package,  tied 
in  with  the  CBS^TV  quiz  show, 
should  have  a  ready-made  buying 
audience.  And  the  tv  show’s  host, 
George  De  Witt,  has  a  vocal  style 
pleasant  enough  to  keep  the  album 
listeners  happy.  His  technique  is 
soft  and  easy  and  he’s  picked  a 
bagful  of  familiar  items  that  don’t 
strain  his  tonsils.  Musical  backing 
is  tastefully  handled  'by  Harry  Sal¬ 
ter’s  orch, 

Ann  Hathaway:  “The  Intimate 
Ann”  (Motif).  Album's  title  is  the 
tipoff  as  to  the  way  Ann  Hathaway 
handles  a  song.  It’s  a  warm  and 
personal  mood  that  she  creates  in 
a  soft  and  sincere  song-selling 
manner.  Her  lyric  ’  interpretation 
makes  the  oldies  in  the  package 
worth  hearing  again  and  gives  the 
newies  a  standard  quality.  Thrush 
could  also  work  out  as  a  pop  single 
potential.  Musical  direction  is  by 
Andre  Bruinmcr,  whose  toned 
down  jazz  backing  is  an  important 
plus.  ' 

Andre  Colbert  Orch:  “My  Paris” 
(Capitol).  The  market’s  been  in¬ 
undated  during  the  past  year  with . 
instrumental  packages  carrying  the 
“Paris  touch.”  Andre  Colbert’s 
“My  Paris,”  however,  should  make 
its  mark  in  thitf  overworked  field. 
It’s  a  musical  tour  of  the  French 
capital  handled  with  fresh  melodic 
angles.  Tunes  are  all  originals  con¬ 
tributed  by  Colbert,  Jacques  Strop 
and  Dany  Michel.  Cover  photo  of 
the  beefy  femme  ice-cream  vendor 
is  cheesecake  in  reverse,  but  it  will 
attract  a  lot  of  attention.  Gros. 


Verdi  &  Toscanini  (RCA  Victor). 
The  death  last  week  of  Arturo  Tos¬ 
canini  lands  an  extra  significance 
to  this  Victor  package  in  which  the 
maestro  is  heard  conducting  pass¬ 
ages  from  assorted  Verdi  operas, 
taken  mostly  from  NBC  broadcasts. 
Included  in  this  set  is  an  historical 
curiosity  from  the  pre-cold  war 
era,  namely,  Verdfs  “Hymn  of 
Nations”  which  somebody  thought 
to  improve  by  including  both  “The 
Star  Spangled  Banner”  and  “The 
Internationale.”  Overall,  an  excel¬ 
lent  sampling  of  the  Toscanini  ap¬ 
proach. 

Charpentier  Louise  (Epic).  A 
superlative  performance  of  the  tra¬ 
gic  and  lovely  French  opera  by  the 
orchestra  and  choruses  of  the  The¬ 
atre  National  De  L'Opera-Comiaue 
of  Paris  with  Berthe  Monmart,  An¬ 
dre  Laroze,  Solange  Michel  and 
Lois  Musy  in  the  main  roles.  Liner 
and  libretto  are  presented  triling- 
gually  in  French,  English  and  Ger¬ 
man,  a  symptom  of  the  growing  in¬ 
ternational  market  for  disks. 

Piano  Music  by  Ernest  Bloch 
(MGM).  Maro  Aiemian,  a  distaff 
pianist  with  sensitivity  and  intelli¬ 
gence,  plays  a  highly  attractive 
Bloch  program  consisting  of  the 
charming  “Enfantines,”  and  the 
impressionistic  “Poems  of  the  Sea” 
and  “Five  Sketches  in  Sepia.” 

Shostakovich:  Symphony  No.  1; 
Prokofiev:  Scythian  Suite  (Angel). 
Two  early  and  striking  works  by 
the  modern  Russian  masters  con¬ 
ducted  with  bite  and  color  by  Igor 
Markevitch  with  the  National  Or¬ 
chestra  of  the  Radiodiffusion  Fran- 
caise.  Herm. 


N.Y.  PHILHARMONIC'S 
RASH  OF  PREMIERES 

Some  15  premiere  performances 
have  been  programmed  by  the 
N.  Y.  Philharmonic-Symphony  for 
the  second  half  of  its  current  28- 
week  season.  Unveilings  will  in¬ 
clude  seven  world  preems,  four 
first  U.  S.  performances,  and  four 
Gotham  inaugurals. 

Listed  among  the  world  preems 
are  Laurence  Rosenthal's  “Ode,” 
Jan  Meyerowitz’s  Symphony,  “Mid¬ 
rash  Esther”;  Variations,  “Dr. 
Jekyll  and  Mr.  Hyde”  by  Morton 
Gould;  “Fantasy”  by  Robert  Mann, 
and  Gail  Kubik’s  “Symphony  No. 
3.” 


Kal  Winding’s  septet  booked  for 
Kent,  O.,  State  Univ.  Feb.  2  as 
the  first  stop  in  a  tour  following 
the  combo’s  current  stand  at  the 
Ball  &  Chain  club  in  Miami. 
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CALYPSO  HERE  I  COME -MAYBE 


Victor  Accents  Bigger  Dealer  Cut 
In  Revamping  ‘SaVe-on-Records’  Plan 


Following  an  extensive  survey  of  + 
retailers,  RCA  Victor  is  revamping  i 
its  “Save*on-Records”  coupon  pro-  j 
gram,  effective  March  1,  to  boost 
acceptance  from  the  disk  outlets. 
New  setup  will  only  slightly  affect 
the  consumer  phase  of  the  S-O-R 
plan  under  which  a  customer  buys 
a  coupon  book  for  $3.98  which  en¬ 
titled  him  to  three  cuffo  Victor 
disks  over  the  year,  in  addition  to 
a  $1  reduction  on  three  special 
monthly  releases. 

Major  change  in  the  program  in¬ 
volves  the  boosting  of  the  dealer 
profit  on  the  monthly  selections 
from  25%  to  the  regular  38% 
markup.  In  addition,  the  monthly 
albums  will  be  available  on  the 
dealers’  counters.  Formerly,  the 
consumer  received  his  album 
through  the  mail  after  the  dealer 
had  forwarded  the  coupon  to  the 
Victor  factory.  The  change  is  de¬ 
signed  to  increase  store  traffic  by 
making  it  as  simple  as  possible  for 
the  customer  to  pick  up  the 
monthly  bargains. 

From  the  consumer  angle,  the 
customer  will  now  be  able  to  buy 
three  rather  than  two  albums  a 
month,  at  $2.98.  Each  month,  Vic¬ 
tor  issues  a  special  in  the  longhair, 
pop  and  jazz  fields  and,  up  to  now, 
the  customer  could  only  choose  two 
out  of  the  three.  The  customer  is 
also  being  given  a  choice  of  two 
bonus  albums,  rather  than-  having 
to  take  the  single  package  previ¬ 
ously  made  available.  The  coupon 
buyers  are  entitled  to  pick  up  free 
albums  each  July  and  October. 

To  kick  off  the  revised  program, 
Victor’s  S-O-R  selections  In  March 
will  be  “An  Evening  With  Bela- 
fonte,”  as  the  pop  selection;  “Polka 
Dots  and  Moonbeams,”  by  the 
Johnny  Hamlin  Quartet  (jazz);  and 
Vladimir  Horowitz’s  recording  of 
Beethoven’s  “Moonlight”  and 
“Waldstein”  sonatas  (classical). 


Calypsoph 

Hollywood,  Jan.  22. 

The  last  of  the  red  hot  ma¬ 
mas  is  going  native. 

For  her  next  swing  around 
the  nitery  circuit,  Sophie 
Tucker— -taking  cognizance  of 
current  trends — will  dip  deep¬ 
ly  into  the  calypso  style  for 
her  material.  Mac  Maurada 
already  has  written  several 
special  material  items  for  her 
and  she’ll  integrate  them  into 
her  act  for  her  European  dates 
in  the  spring. 

The  “Calypso  Mama”  will  be 
unveiled  to  U.  S.  audiences  at 
El  Rancho  Vegas. 


Bands  in  Ballrooms  Not 
Tailored  for  Terp  Trade 
Rubs  Hub  tbe  Wrong  Way 

Boston,  Jan.  22. 

“If  every  ballroom  played  only 
bands  that  make  you  want  to 
dance,  people  would  be  dancing 
Instead  of  watching  bands  on  tv 
free  of  charge,”  Meyer  Stanzler, 
owner  of  Rhodes-on-the  Pawtucket, 
Cranston,  R.  I.,  told  members  of 
the  Boston  press  this  week. 

“The  new  sounds  may  have  im¬ 
pressed  music  critics,”  Stanzler 
said,”  but  in  the  process  the  danc¬ 
ers  have  been  forgotten.” 

Hub  radio  stations  that  empha¬ 
size  sound  gimmicks  over  dance 
|  music  were  chided  by  Eddie  Rugg, 

I  Boston  Record  columnist.  His  re¬ 
marks  were  caused  by  the  expul¬ 
sion  of  Guy  Lombardo  records  by 
WORL  because  they  were  “not 
sufficiently  pops.” 

Rugg  wrote:  “Quaint  program¬ 
ming  in  light  of  the  fact  that  Guy 
Lombardo  is  the  biggest  New  Eng¬ 
land  ballroom  draw  in  the  orches¬ 
tra  field.” 


Composers’  Guild 
Rebuff  by  NLRB 
Spurs  SPA  Talks 

Possibility  of  new  merger  talks 
between  the  Songwriters  Protec¬ 
tive  Assn,  and  the  Composers  & 
Lyricists  Guild  of  America  has 
been  hypoed  by  the  recent  rebuff 
by  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board  in  CLGA's  attempt  to  bar¬ 
gain  for  writers  for  television.  The 
NLRB,  in  substance,  took  the  SPA 
stance  that  songwriters  had  to  ne¬ 
gotiate  on  an  individual  and  not'  on 
a  unionized  basis. 

CLGA,  which  mostly  represents 
background  cleffers  in  the  film  and 
tv  fields,  has  also  now  agreed  to  ne¬ 
gotiate  on  an  individual  basis.  SPA 
execs,  meantime,  believe  that  one 
overall  organization  of  writers 
would  be  the  most  effective  agency 
to  represent  the  creators  of  music. 
One  SPA  spokesman  said  that  the 
organization  would  welcome  all  ef¬ 
forts  to  bring  the  two  organizations 
together. 

Merger  talks  between  the  CLGA 
and  SPA  were  held  before  the  for¬ 
mer  outfit  petitioned  the  NLRB  for 
jurisdiction  in  the  tv  field.  The 
talks,  however,  were  broken  off  by 
the  CLGA  execs,  and  SPA  then  op¬ 
posed  the  CLGA  move  before  the 
NLRB. 


Juke  Giant  Seeburg  Fined 
$2,000  in  Antitrust  Rap 

Chicago,  Jan.  22. 

J.  P.  Seeburg  Corp.,  regarded  as 
the  nation’s  largest  jukebox  manu¬ 
facturer,  which  was  purchased  by 
Fort  Pitt  Industries,  Pittsburgh, 
last  November,  was  fined  $2,000  on 
restraint  of  trade  charges  here  last 
week  by  Federal  District  Court 
Judge  Walter  La  Buy. 

The  indictment  charged  the  See¬ 
burg  agreements  with  distributors 
not  to  compete  in  jukebox  player 
sales  or  leases  ►  violated  the  Sher¬ 
man  Antitrust  Act. 


GAN  KIDS  OUNCE 
TO  GIBE  BEAT? 

Pop  tunesmiths  are  on  the  scent 
of  a  new  beat — calypso.  Doffing 
the  rock  *n*  roll  guise  which  has 
been  so  stylish  for  the  past  couple 
of  years,  the  Brill  Bldg,  set — New 
York,  of  course — has  gone  south- 
of-the-border  and  is  now  grinding 
out  calypso  tunes  by  the  steel 
drumful. 

Since  the  onset  of  1957,  the  desks 
of  the  artists  &  repertoire  chiefs 
of  all  the  diskeries  have  been 
loaded  with  the  made-to-order 
calypso  numbers.  Apparently  the 
word  has  gotten  around  that  a  new 
cycle  is  beginning  to  roll  (“Hot 
Trend:  Trinidado  Tunes”)  and  the 
enterprising  professional  cleffers 
are  climbing  aboard  before  the 
whole  thing  cools  off. 

The  a&r  men,  meantime,  are  not 
flipping  their  lids  for  the  calypso 
entries.  While  the  “Banana  Boat” 
songs,  in  various  versions,  have 
been  showing  strength,  there’s  a 
tendency  to  watch  and  wait 
whether  this  is  only  a  flash  in  the 
Pan  (Tin)  or  whether  it’s  going  to 
develop  into  a  flownblown  trend, 
such  as  country  music  was  several 
years  ago  and  rock  ’n’  roll  has 
(Continued  on  page  48) 


Microfusion  As  Pressing  System 
That  Can  Ore  An  Indie  Long  Pants 


BOOK  STRATFORD  JAZZISTS 

Stratford,  Ont.,  Jan.  22. 

Billie  Holiday,  Count  Basie  and 
P^nist  Teddy  Wilson,  Gerry 
Mulligan  Quartet  and  Toronto’s 
Ron  Collier  Quartet  will  play  at 
the  Jazz  Festival  here  July  31-Sept, 
f;  This  is  the  last  two  weeks  of 
ine  fifth  Shakesperean  cycle. 


BIG  ROSTER  SALUTING 
PHILLY’S  100th  ANNI 

Philadelphia',  Jan.  22. 

One  of  the  greatest  concourses 
of  talent  ever  to  appear  the  Acad¬ 
emy  of  Music  stage  will  highlight 
the  special  Centennial  program  at 
the  100-year-old  concert  hall  on 
Saturday  night  (26). 

Eugene  Ormandy  will  conduct 
the  Philadelphia  Orchestra  and  the 
guest  artist-s  will  include  Contralto 
Marian  Anderson,  Soprano  Hilde 
Gueden,  Violinist  Isaac  Stern,  Pi¬ 
anist  Arthur  Rubinstein,  tv  star 
Dinah  Shore  and  Comedian  Danny 
Kaye.  This  last  named  gentlemen 
will  take  over  the  podium  to  con¬ 
duct  the  Orchestra  in  his  own  high¬ 
ly  individual*  style. 

Ticket  prices  for  the  concert 
range  from  $25  to  $250  for  a  cap¬ 
acity  gate  of  $230,000.  Following 
the  entertainment  the  entire  house 
(3,000  capacity)  will  repair  to  the 
new  Sheraton  Hotel  for  a  “Centen- 
nal  Ball,”  with  music  by  Meyer 
Davis.  Ballyhoo  is  making  the 
Academy’s  100th  anni,  the  Philly 
social  event  of  century. 

Proceeds  of  the  concert  and 
dance  will  be  applied  to  Academy’s 
current  drive  for  $1,000,000  to  give 
the  ancient  auditorium  a  facelift¬ 
ing  and  general  overhauling. 

Roy  Hamilton’s  Encore 

Roy  Hamilton  is  returning  to  the 
disk  wars.  Crooner,  who  took  him¬ 
self  out  of  action  about  eight 
months  ago,  is  set  for  new  sessions 
for  the  Epic  label  beginning  Jan. 
29. 

Personal  appearance  treks  are 
also  being  lined  up  for  Hamilton. 


CBS  in  Switch 
Of  Legal  Talent 
To  Fight  Cleffers 

Columbia  Broadcasting ,  System, 
one  of  the  defendants  in  the  $150,- 
000,000  suit  of  the  33  ASCAP  song- 
smiths  against  Broadcast  Music 
Inc.  and  the  major  networks,  has 
switched  attorneys  in  the  action. 
New  legal  rep  for  the  network  in 
this  suit  is  the  firm  of  Cravath, 
Swaine  &  Moore,  which  took  over 
the  work  from  the  firm  of  Rosen- 
man,  Goldmark,  Colin  &  Kaye. 
Latter*  still  continue  as  CBS’  gen¬ 
eral  counsel  and  also  as  legal 
spokesmen  for  BMI  in  the  song¬ 
writers’  suit. 

Cravath,  Swain  &  Moore  were 
utilized  by  CBS  execs  before  vari¬ 
ous  Congressional  committees  in¬ 
vestigating  broadcasting  practices. 
When  the  recent  hearings  con¬ 
ducted  by  the  House  antitrust  com¬ 
mittee  headed  by  Rep.  Emanuel 
Celler  focussed  on  the  ASCAP 
songsmiths’  claims,  CBS  Inc.  prexy 
Frank  Stanton  used  the  same  legal 
reps.  Former  Judge  Bruce  Brom¬ 
ley,  a  member  of  the  Cravath, 
Swain  &  Moore  firm,  was  at  Stan¬ 
ton’s  side  during  the  hearings  and 
will  likely  be  active  in  the  song¬ 
writers’  action. 


Canny  Scots 

Hamilton,  Scot.,  Jan,  22. 

Eddie  Williams,  local  vaude 
operator,  cashed-in  on  the 
rock  ’n’  roll  trend  by  featuring 
lively  Scot  country  dancing  in 
contrast. 

Vaude  show  at  the  Granada 
Theatre  was  topped  by  rock 
’n’  rollers  and  jivers  alongside 
Scottish  country  dancers. 

Title  of  show  “Rock  Vs, 
Reel.” 


Plan  Expanded 
Reciprocal  Ties! 

The  recently,  concluded  tieup  be¬ 
tween  the  British  publishing'  firms 
of  Francis,  Day  &  Hunter,  B.  Feld¬ 
man  and  Robbins  Ltd.  and  the  Big 
Three  combine  in  this  country  is 
sparking  new  moves  for  trans-At¬ 
lantic  representation  and  exchange 
of  material  between  the  U.  S.  and 
Europe.  Mickey  Scopp,  head  of 
the  Big  Three,  and  Fred  Day,  chief 
of  FD&H,  laid  the  groundwork  for 
closer  links  during  Scopp’s  visit  to 
London  last  month  with  attorney 
Julian  T.  Abeles. 

Under  the  new  program,  which 
is  owned  by  the  Big  Three,  FD&H 
and  B.  Feldman,  will  set  up  a  com¬ 
pany  here  to  exploit  its  catalogs 
and  represent  other  British  and 
foreign  publishers  in  the  U.  S.  The 
Big  Three  combine  will  probably 
handle  selling  and  other  adminis¬ 
trative  arrangements  for  this  setup. 

Feldman-FD&H  are  also  hypoing 
their  exploitation  activities  abroad 
to  attract  other  American  publish¬ 
ers.  A  deal  is  now  in  the  works  for 
this  combination  to  handle  British 
rights  for  Joy  Music.  Feldman  al¬ 
ready  handles  a  substantial  block 
of  music  from  the  Music  Publish¬ 
ing  Holding  Corp.,  the  Warner 
Bros,  subsid.  In  addition,  the 
Feldman-FD&H  teamup  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  operate  its  Continental 
chain  of  affiliates  to  handle  exploi¬ 
tation  outside  of  British  territory. 

Scopp-  and  Day,  who  finalized  the 
deal  last  month  under  which  a 
jointly  owned  holding  company 
was  set  in  Britain  for  their  respec¬ 
tive  companies’  catalogs,  are  due 
to  powwow  together  soon,  either  in 
New  York  or  London,  to  push' the 
plans  of  the  new  combine. 


The  disk  field,  one  segment  of 
American  industry  where  the  small 
entrepreneur  can  operate  success¬ 
fully,  is  now  getting  even  more  at¬ 
tractive  for  the  independent  via  a 
new  technological  development 
that  can  turn  every  man’s  garage 
or  cellar  Into  a  pressing  plant. 

A  new  pressing  machine,  using 
a  trademarked  Microfusion  proc¬ 
ess,  has  now  come  into  the  market 
with  a  $7,500  pricetag.  The  ma¬ 
chine  is  capable  of  turning  out 
about  about  60  platters  a  minute  at 
a  cost  equal  to  or  less  than  the 
cost  of  a  conventional  pressing 
plant,  Moderate  cost  of  the  ma¬ 
chine,  simplicity  of  operation  and 
high  quality  of  the  finished  prod¬ 
uct  can  now  give  the  indies  a  new 
flexibility  of  repertoire,  manufac¬ 
turing  independence  from  the  re¬ 
lative  handful  of  major  company 
plants  which  also  press  on  a  cus¬ 
tom  basis. 

New  machine  was  introduced 
last  week  at  the  Cook  Laboratories 
in  Stamford.  Emory  Cook,  sound 
engineer  and  head  of  a  disk  label 
under  his  own  name,  is  head  of 
the  company.  Microfusion,  Inc., 
producing  the  machine.  Company, 
located  in  Puerto  Rico,  was  formed 
by  Cook,  Lawrence  Scully  of.  the 
Scully  Machine  Co.,  makers  of  re¬ 
cording  lathes,  and  John  O’Sulli¬ 
van,  pen  manufacturer. 

The  machine  consists  of  two 
pneumatic  presses  for  heating  and 
cooling  the  mold  and  a  standard 
air  compressor.  Vinyl  plastic  pow¬ 
der,  used  as  the  disk  ingredient,  is 
compressed  in  a  magnesium  mold 
after  vibration  causes  the  powder 
to  spread  evenly  in  the  circular 
disk  mold.  The  Microfusion  ma¬ 
chine  is  smaller  and  simpler  than 
the  high-pressure  hydraulic  presses 
used  in  conventional  plants. 


‘Mamie,  We  All  Love  You’ 
Among  Inaugural  Songs 

Washington,  Jan.  22. 

A  rash  of  new  songs  sprouted  I 
during  inaugural  festivities.  None  ! 
is  likely  to  land  on  “Hit  Parade,” 
but  they  combined  to  liven  up  fes¬ 
tivities. 

“Peace  On  Earth,”  written  by 
Robert  McGinnis,  composer  of 
“Shadrack,  Meshack,  Abednigo,” 
and  sung  by  a  mammoth,  combined 
college  choir,  highlighted  Young 
Republican  fete,  Fred  Waring  in¬ 
troduced  two  new  tunes  at  Inau¬ 
gural  concert — “Mamie,  We  All 
Love  You,”  and  “Ike,  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent.”  And  Guy  Lombardo 
preemed  a  new  ditty  by  brother 
Carmen,  “We’re  Waltzing  With 
Ike.”  In  addition,  Army  band  had 
a  new  march"'dedicated  to  Ike. 

The  highly  touted  AFM  float, 
sole  union  rep  in  Inaugural  parade, 
broke  musicians’  hearts  by  break¬ 
ing  down  smack  in  front  of  NBC- 
TV  cameras.  However,  Petrillo’s 
honor  was  saved  by  quick  repair, 
enabling  the  replica  of  an  old- 
fashioned  band  stand  to  pass  by 
presidential  party  intact.  Float 
built  at  cost  of  $10,000,  is  being 
offered  to  any  community  organi¬ 
zation  for  permanent  use  as  band 
stand  or  observatory. 


COL'S  ‘KING  OF  PARIS’ 
DISK  FROM  TOP  NOVEL 

Columbia  Records  and  Simon  & 
Schuster  are  riding  tandem  on 
“King  of  Paris.”  S&S’  bestselling 
novel  by  Guy  Endore  has  inspired 
a  tune  put  into  the  groove  by  Col 
with  Jo  Stafford.  The  book  pub¬ 
lishers  are  sending  out  cuffo  copies 
of  the  novel  with  the  platter  to  the 
disk  jockeys  around  the  country. 

Tune  was  written  by  Paul  Wes¬ 
ton,  Miss  Stafford’s  husband,  and 
Marilyn  Keith.  | 

Lieberson  to  S.  America 

Hollywood,  Jan.  22. 

After  a  three-day  quickie  here 
on  business,  Goddard  Lieberson, 
president  of  Columbia  Records,  re¬ 
turned  to  New  York  over  the  week¬ 
end. 

He  leaves  on  a  17-day  flying  trip 
to  South  America  tomorrow  (Wed.) 
to  visit  Chile,  Argentina,  Brazil 
and.  other  branch  offices  of  the 
worldwide  Col  organization. 

Lieberson  delivered  a  lecture  at 
the  Univ.  of  Denver  while  west  and 
o.o.’d  the  diskery’s  Hollywood 
operations. 

Jimmy  Dorsey  orch  and  floor- 
show  booked  for  concert  appear¬ 
ance  at  Municipal  Auditorium,  San 
Antonio,  Feb,  27. 


Ella  Fitzgerald,  Others 
Win  $7,500  Settlement 
From  PanAm  on  Bias  Rap 

An  out-of-court  settlement  for 
$7,500  was  awarded  to  singer  Ella 
Fitzgerald,  jazz  promoter  Norman 
Granz,  pianist  John  Lewis  and 
Georgiana  Henry  (Miss  Fitzgerald’s 
secretary)  by  Pan  American  World 
Airways.  The  plaintiffs  filed  suit 
for  $270,000  against  the  airline  in 
December,  1954,  at  N.Y.  Federal 
Court  charging  discriminatory  and 
damaging  acts  by  Pan-Am  at  the 
Honolulu  airport. 

Represented  by  Bergerman  & 
Hourwich,  the  plaintiffs  claimed 
that*  on  July  20,  ’54,  enroute  from 
San  Francisco  to  Sydney,  Austra¬ 
lia,  for  a  series  of  concert  appear¬ 
ances,  the  airline  refused  to  allow 
Miss  Fitzgerald,  Miss  Henry  and 
Lewis  to  reboard  their  plane  and 
continue  to  their  destination  in 
their  assigned  seats  following  a 
temporary  stopover  in  Honolulu 
where  they  were  joined  by  Granz. 
The  plaintiffs  held  that  these  acts 
were  maliciously  motivated  by 
prejudice  against  them  because  of 
race  and  color  and  in  violation  of 
the  Federal  Civil  Aeronautics  Act 
prohibiting  prejudice  and  discrim¬ 
ination  against  passengers.. 


Industrialist  Garthwaite 
Tapped  for  Decca  Board 

Albert  A.  Garthwaite,  president 
of  Lee  Rubber  &  Tire  Co.,  has 
been  elected  to  the  board  of  di¬ 
rectors  of  Decca  Records.  He  fills 
the  vacancy  created  by  the  death 
of  Robert  W.  Lea  a  couple  of 
months  ago. 

Garthwaite,  a  member  of  the 
hoard  of  Decca’s  subsid,  Universal 
Pictures,  is  also  a  director  of  the 
Gillette  Co.,  the  Philadelphia 
Electric  Co.  and  Central-Penn  Na¬ 
tional  Bank. 

Decca’s  board  now  consists  of 
prexy  Milton  R.  Rackmil,  exec  v.p. 
Leonard  W.  Schneider,  Harold  I. 
Thorp,  Samuel  H.  Vallance  and 


Garthwaite. 
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Bill  Haley  ’s  ‘Rock’  Tops  Holland 
Platter  Bestsellers  During  1 


Amsterdam,  Hoi.,  Jan.  22. 

Though  platter  sales  are  not 
made  public  in  Holland,  daily  news¬ 
paper.  De  Telegraaf  has  made'  an 
estimate  of  the  records  that  had 
the  biggest  run  in  1956.  At  the 
top  is  Bill  Haley's  “Rock  Around 
The  Clock,"  and '  in  the  second 
place,  “La  Panse,"  in  versions  sung 
by  Renato  Carasone,  and  Dutch 
singers  Max  van  Praag,  Truus 
Koopman  and  Maria  Zamora. 

The  Top  10: 

1.  Rock  Around  The  Clock. 

Bill  Haley  Comets 

2.  La .  Panse . ._  .  Renato  Carasone 
The  Great  Pretender ..... 

The  Platters 

Heimweh  .  Freddy 

Whatever  Will  Be , .  Doris  Day 

The  Records  of . 

Johnny  Jordaan 
Oh  Johnny  .  .  . .  .  .“Tante  Leen" 
Mia  Cara  Carolina.  .Van  Wood 
Memorie  Are  Made  Of  This 

Dean  Martin 

8.  Malle  Vent  Ja . Toby  Rix 

9.  Arrivaderci  Roma  .Jo  Stafford 

10.  Dixieland .....  The  Butterflies 

“Malle  Vent  Ja”  .  is  a  comedy 
version  of  “Malaguena"  by  Dutch¬ 
man  Toby  Rix.  The  Butterflies  are 
a  male  duo  who  had  a  big  click 
with  “Dixieland."  Johnny  Jor¬ 
daan  is  a  Dutch  singer  who  came 
up  meteorically  and  already  has 
sold  1,000,000  records,  it’s  reported. 

Elvis  Presley  has  not  yet  made 
the  top  10,  but  it  may  be  expected 
that  with  the  release  of  the  20th- 
Fox  “Love  Me  Tender"  the  records 
from  songs  in  that  pic  will  lift  him. 


3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 
7. 


‘JAZZ  A  LA’ FAT  $7,900 
IN  PORTLAND  SINGLE 

Portland,  Ore.,  Jan.  22. 

Irving  Granz’  “Jazz  a  La  Carte’ 
grabbed  a  nifty  $7,900  in  a  ene- 
niter  concert  at  the  Public  Audi¬ 
torium  last  week  (17).  Layout  in¬ 
cluded  George  Shearing  Quintet, 
Dave  Brubeck  Quartet,  Billie  Holi¬ 
day,  Stan  Getz  Quartet,  and  Shorty 
Rogers  &  The  Giants.  There  was 
no  window  sale  due  to  sudden’ cold 
weather.  The  3,600-seater  was 
scaled  at  $4.50. 

Zolly  Volchock  and  Jack  Enger- 
man  are  bringing  in  “Rhythm  & 
Blues"  unit  in  March  and  “Bird- 
land  Show"  in  May.  9 


Guy  Mitchell,  Torme,  Eck, 
Geo.  Lewis  Dated  in  Brit. 

London,  Jan.  15. 

Guy  Mitchell — much  in  the  pub¬ 
lic  eye  here  through  the  success 
of  his  recording  of  “Singing  the 
Blues" — will  make  a  10-day  tour  of 
Britain  in  February. 

He  stars  in  Val  Parnell’s  “Sun¬ 
day  Night  at  the  London  Palla¬ 
dium"  on  Feb.  10  and  will  appear 
in  his  own  show  for  the  ATV  “Sat¬ 
urday  Spectacular"  series  Feb.  16. 
He  will  also  do  some  one-night  con¬ 
cert  appearances  at  'leading  Lon¬ 
don  and  provincial  halls. 

Dates  are  set  for  Mel  Torme  and 
Billy  Eckstine  to  return  to  Britain 
for  variety  tours  during  the  sum¬ 
mer.  Torme,  who  clicked  big 
here,  opens  on  July  22  and  will  re¬ 
main  for  about  three  months.  Eck¬ 
stine  will  be  coming  here  for  the 
fourth  consecutive  year  to  play  a 
10-week  season  in  variety,  and  will 
open  Aug.  19. 

George  Lewis,  56-year-old  New 
Orleans  clarinetist,  is  to  tour  Brit¬ 
ain  March  10  to  24.  He  will  oppear 
as  a  solo- instrumentalist  with  the 
local  Ken  Colyer  Band  supporting 
him. 

U.S.  country  &  western  disk  sing¬ 
er  Mitchell  Torok  is  to  start  his 
British  tour  next  month  with  a 
fortnight  at  the  Prince  of  Wales 
Theatre,  London,  commencing  Feb. 
18.  On  the  previous  evening  he 
will  be  seen  in  “Sunday  Night  at 
the  London  Palladium"  on  tv. 


Ray  Lang’s  Deccalypso 

Decca  Records  has  hopped 
aboard  the  calypso  bandwagon. 
Diskery  last  week  cut  some  Carib- 
-  bean-type  tunes  with  a  new  singer, 
Ray  Lang,  who  was  backed  by  a 
calypso  band  from  the  JAmaican 
Room,  an  eastside  spot. 

Tunes  are  “Last  Train"  and 
“Keetch." 


Omaha  Windfall:  $245 

Omaha,  Jan.  22 
Number  of  dancehall  per¬ 
mits  in  Omaha  jumped  from 
83  to  85  in  1956,  city  figures 
reveal. 

The  city’s  tax  takes  thus  in¬ 
creased  from  $5,031  to  $5,276. 


Trim  ASCAP’s ‘Hotel’ Coin 

Washington,  Jan.  22. 

A  bill  that  would  shave  ASCAP’s 
income  was  thrown  into  the  Con¬ 
gressional  hopper  last  week.  Meas¬ 
ure  provides  that  hotels  playing 
disks  or  offering  their  guests  radio 
and/or  video  programs  shall  not 
be  held  to  be  offering  “public  per¬ 
formances  for  profit." 

This  -  bill  runs  counter  to 
ASCAP’s  efforts  to  widen  its  li¬ 
censing  powers  to  include  juke¬ 
boxes,  which  are  now  exempt  ■, 
under  the  1909  Copyright  Act. 1 
Legislation  to  this  end  has  been  I 
the  subject  of  Congressional  hear¬ 
ings  for  the  past  couple  of  years.  I 


SEEK  'JAZZ  AGE'  TLAVOR 


Helen  Morgan  Biopic  Will  Have 
Old-Time  ‘Bits’ 


Hollywood,  Jan.  22. 

Warner  Bros,  is  negotiating  with 
a  number  of  top  names  to  lend 
“authentic"  flavor  to  its  “Jazz 
Age,”  the  biopic  of  Helen  Morgan. 
Walter  Winchell  is  already  set  for 
a  running  part  in  the  picture. 

The  studio  is  now  negotiating 
with  Rudy  Vallee,  Gilda  Gray,  the 
Duncan  Sisters,  Ray  Bolger,  Joe 
E.  Brown,  the  Ritz  Brothers,  Jim¬ 
my  McHugh  (who  was  Miss  Mor¬ 
gan’s  accompanist),  Jimmy  Duran¬ 
te, ^ ' 'iGeorge  Jessel,  and  Joe  Frisco 
for  small  parts  or  musical  num¬ 
bers.  The  picture-  stars  Ann  Blyth 
and  Paul  Newman  starred. 


’  ‘Straight  Showtime’ 
‘Waltz’  Out  of  ‘Toreadors’ 

Mills  Musiq,  is  moving  in  on  the 
showtune  field  via  a "  straight 
drama.  Firm  has  acquired  the  title 
song  of  the  Jean  Anouilh  (Lucienne 
Hill  translation)  play,  “The  Waltz 
of  the  Toreadors."  Play  opened 
on  Broadway  last  week. 

Tune,  penned  by  John  Hotch¬ 
kiss,  was  acquired  through  arrange¬ 
ment  with  the  British  publishing 
house,  Francis,  Day  &  Hunter.  The 
show  stars  Sir  Ralph  Richardson. 


A  third  all-Gershwin  concert 
takes  place  March  9  at  Carnegie 
Hall,  N.Y.  with  Morton  Gould  on 
the  stick  and  the  Symphony  of  the 
Air  playing. 

After  expenses  net  goes  to  the 
Gershwin  Memorial  Foundation 
which  operates  an  annual  contest 
for  young  symphonic  composers. 

Toledo  Scale  $3  to  $9 
For  Peristyle  Jazz  Skein 

Toledo,  O.,  Jan.  22. 

The  1,800-seat  Peristyle,  marble- 
lined  classical  concert  hall  of  the 
/Toledo  Museum  of  Art,  has  book¬ 
ed  a  series  of  three  jazz  concerts, 
repeating  a  successful  innovation 
of  last  year.  Jimmy  McPartland’s 
All-Star  Six  is  booked  for  Feb.  1, 
with  an  added  attraction  the  Rev.J 
Alvin  Kershaw,  $32,000  winner  on 
the  subject  of  jazz  on  the  “$64,000 
Question"  tv  program.  Latter  will 
appear  as  program  commentator. 
The  Billy  Taylor  Trio  is  set  for 
March  6,  and  Louis  Armstrong  and 
orch  for  March  30. 

Series  is  scaled  from  $3  to  $9, 
while  single  concerns  are  from 
$1.50  to  $3.50.  No  single  seats 
will  be  sold  until  all  series  orders 
are  filled. 


ASCAP  Gahs  With  | 
Roosevelt  in  D.  C. 

Washington,  Jan.  22.  ! 

Herman  Finkelstein,  general 
counsel),  and  president  Paul  Cun¬ 
ningham,  of  ASCAP,  conferred 
over  the  weekend  with  Rep.  James 
Roosevelt  (D.,  Cal.)  about  charges 
against  the  performing  society’s 
method  of  distributing  royalties  to 
its  members. 

Complaints  were  macle  to  Rep. 
Roosevelt  about  a  week  before  that 
ASCAP  discriminates  a  g  a  i  n  s  t  H 
younger  composers  and  publishers. 
He  was  also  told  that- the  ASCAP 
method  of  voting  was  unfair.  Chief 
beefs  cpme  from  younger  compos¬ 
ers  in  California. 

Roosevelt  assured  Finkelstein 
and  Cunningham  that  he  has  not 
yet  received  specific,  detailed  com¬ 
plaints.  If  he  receives  them,  he 
said,  he’ll  consider  a  probe  by  a 
Congressional  committee  and  also 
a  recommendation  to,  the  Justice 
dept,  to  look  into  the  matter.  How¬ 
ever,  he  promised  the  ASCAP 
spokesman  a  full  opportunity  to 
present  their  side  of  the  case. 


RETAIL  DISK  AND  ALBUM  BEST  SELLERS 


PRriety 

Survey  of  retail  disk  best 
sellers  based  on  reports  ob¬ 
tained  from  leading  stores  in 
21  cities  and  showing  com¬ 
parative  sales  rating  for  this 
■and  last  week . 


National 
Rating 
This  Last 
wk.  wk. 


Artist,  Label,  Title 


fc  I  s 


GUY  MITCHELL  (Columbia) 


1 

2 

3 

4 

S 

. 6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

CALYPSO 

MY  FAIR  LADY 

ELVIS 

KING  AND  1 

JERRY  LEWiS 

EDDY  DUCHIN 

OKLAHOMAI 

THIS  IS 

BELAFONTE 

HIGH  SOCIETY 

Harry  Belafonta 

Broadway  Cast 

Elvis  Presley 

Film  Soundtrack 

JUST  SINGS 

STORY 

Film  Soundtrack 

Film  Soundtrack 

SINATRA 

Frank  Sinatra 

Harry  Belafonte 

Film  Soundtrack 

Victor 

Capitol 

Jerry  Lewis 

Capitol 

Capitol 

Victor 

Capitol 

LPM  1248 

Columbia 

Victor 

W  740 

Decca  . 

-  Decca 

SAO  595 

LPM  1150 

EPA  1248 

OL  5090 

LPM  1382 

EAP  740 

DL  8410 

\ 

DL  8289 

SDM  595 

T  768 

EPA  1150  | 

W  750 

o 

6 

O 

U 

o 
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*35 

3 
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IS 
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T 

* 

I 

5 

3 

g 

O 

T 

A 

L 

9 

i 

P 

I 

1 

O 

I 

1 

p 

Seattl 

N 

T 

S 

1 

1 

“Singing  the  Blues" . . 

1 

6 

1 

1 

9 

6 

1 

9 

31 

1 

7 

1 

10 

1 

3 

1 

1 

2  134  | 

2 

7 

SONNY  JAMES  (Capitol) 

“Young  Love" . . 

4 

2 

1 

3 

2 

1 

1 

8 

3 

1 

84 

3 

11 

TAB  HUNTER  (Dot) 

“Y.oung  Love" . 

3 

1 

7 

1 

1 

3 

1 

2 

7 

.. 

m  # 

73 

4 

6 

HARRY  BELAFONTE  (Victor) 

“The  Banana  Boat  Song" . . 

4 

2 

2 

2 

3 

• 

6 

2 

4 

4 

70 

5 

14 

PAT  BOONE  (Dot) 

“Don’t  Forbid  Me" . 

6 

5 

k 

4 

3 

3 

1 

5 

3 

3 

66 

6 

2 

JIM  LOWE  (Dot) 

“The  Green  Door" . . 

2 

9 

2 

3 

8 

6 

7 

4 

6 

2 

7 

65 

7 

25 

ELVIS"  PRESLEY  (Victor) 

“Too  Much” . . . 

1 

3 

1 

2 

5 

5 

1 

6 

64 

8 

9 

FRANKIE  LAINE  (Columbia) 
“Moonlight  Gambler" . . 

8 

4 

4 

9 

8 

2 

5 

3 

6 

6 

P 

5 

63 

9 

5 

CROSBY  &  KELLY  (Capitol) 

“True  Love" . 

10 

4 

6 

2 

5 

2' 

8 

40 

10 

16 

FATS  DOMINO  (Imperial) 

“Blue  Monday" . 

4 

8 

8 

3 

5 

7 

7 

7 

39 

11A 

4 

ELVIS  PRESLEY  (Victor) 

“Love  Me  Tender” . 

7 

6 

■■ 

6 

7 

10 

2 

10 

10 

4 

37 

11B 

3 

FATS  DOMINO  (Imperial) 
“Blueberry  Hill" . 

3 

7 

7 

6 

7 

8 

5 

8 

37 

13 

12 

TARRIEES  (Glory) 

“The  Banana  Boat  Song" . 

5 

8 

5 

4 

4 

6 

34 

14 

8 

JOHNNIE  RAY  (Columbia) 

“Just  Walking  in  the  Rain” . 

9 

5 

10 

3 

2 

9 

8 

_31 

15 

13 

ELVIS  PRESLEY  (Victor) 

“Love  Me" . .  10 

5 

10 

.. 

.. 

9 

8 

3 

_27 

16 

23 

HARRY  BELAFONTE  (Victor) 
“Jamaica  Farewell” . 

6 

8 

4 

4 

8 

_25 

17 

15 

JERRY  LEWIS  (Decca) 

“Rock-a-Bye  Your  Baby" . 

5 

6 

10 

8 

4 

_22 

18 

10 

GEORGE  HAMILTON  4TH  (ABC-Par) 
“A  Rose  and  a  Baby  Ruth" , . .  . 

10 

4 

6 

_4_ 

_20 

19  , 

17 

MICKEY  &  SYLVIA  (Groove) 

“Love  Is  Strange" .  . 

3 

9 

5 

8 

_19 

20A 

LaVERN  BAKER  (Atlantic)  ' 

“Jim  Dandy" . . 

2 

7 

6 

_18 

20B 

CREW-CUTS  (Mercury) 

“Young  Love” . 

2 

2 

_18 

22 

IVORY  JOE  HUNTER  (Atlantic) 
“Since  I  Met  You,  Baby" . 

4 

7 

9 

10 

_14 

23A 

18 

EDDIE  FISHER  (Victor) 

“Cindy,  Oh  Cindy" . 

9 

5 

9 

_10 

23B, 

24 

JOHNNIE  RAY  (Columbia) 

“You  Don’t  Owe  Me  a  Thing" . 

7" 

.. 

5 

9 

9 

_10 

25 

18 

PATIENCE  &  PRUDENCE  (Liberty) 
“Gonna  Get  Along  Without  You" . . 

10 

9 

t . 

6 

8 
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Telefilm  Backlog  Dbtribs  Lendmg 
Willing  Ear  to  Payoff  on  Tunes 


.Television  film  distributors  who< 
recently  acquired  the  pic  backlogs 
from  the  major  Hollywood  studios 
are  now  facing  the  problem  of  pay¬ 
ing  off  to  music  publishers  for 
tunes  used  in  the  old  productions. 
The  music  publishers  contend  that 
they  originally  licensed  the  tunes 
for  theatre  exhibition  only  and 
that  the  reruns  on  tv  constitute  a 
new  usage  that  rates  a  new  payoff. 
Harry  Fox,  publishers’  agent  and 
trustee,  already  has  begun  talks 
with  some  of  the  major  vidpic  com¬ 
panies  .on  a  formula  to  pay  for  the 
tunes. 

The  film  distribs  are  apparently 
ready  to  talk  turkey  on  the  music 
payoff.  While  they  maintain  that 
the  original  contracts  for  the  tunes 
also,  in  most  cases,  covered  the 
possibility  of  an  eventual  use  in 
some  other  medium,  the  distribs 
do  not  wish  to  endanger  the  sale 
of  the  pix  to  video  outlets  by  a 
brouhaha  With  the  music  industry. 
One  vidpic  exec  pointed  out  that 
the  music  publishers  could  get  all 
sorts  of  injunctions  against  the  use 
of  their  tunes  on  the  soundtracks 
which  would  prevent  their  show¬ 
ing  on  tv.  Video  stations  are  not 
likely  to  buy  any  package  which 
would  involve  them  in  lawsuits. 

The  vidpix  distributors  are  ready 
to  pay  flat  sums  to  cover  the  use 
of  the  music  on  the  soundtracks. 
One  eXec  admitted  that  he  didn’t 
know  how  many  tunes  were  in¬ 
volved  in  his  particular  library 
since  there  had  not  been  a  break¬ 
down  of  the  cue-sheets.  He  said, 
however,  that  he  would  gladly 
make  them  available  to  Fox  for  his 
inspection  and  would  be  willing  to 
talk  about  a  “package  payoff”  for 
all  the  music. 


Irish  Platter  Trade 
Shellacked  by  Taxes 


SET  EXPANSION  GAIT 
FOR  LOESSER  SUBSIDS 

Frank  Music,  tunesmith  Frank 
Loesser’s  publishing  operation,  is 
gearing  for  its  1957  expansion  pro¬ 
gram  with  a  personnel  reshuffle. 
Stu  Ostrow,  currently  heading 
Frank's  activities  on  the  Coast,  will 
return  to  the  New  York  office  in 
March  as  an  exec  assistant  to  Herb 
Eiseman,  firm’s  general  manager. 

Joe  Linhart,  who’s  been  with 
Frank’s  N.  Y.  office  for  the  past 
several  years,  will  shift  to  the 
Coast  to  replace  Ostrow.  Charlie 
Janoff  will  continue  as  professional 
representative  in  the  N.  Y.  office. 

In  the  expansion  blueprint  are 
projected  buildups  for  all  of 
Frank’s  subsid  operations.  They  are 
the  recently  formed  Frank  Produc¬ 
tions,  which  will  hold  future  legit 
musical  scores  and  tv  spec  scores: 
Saunders  Publications,  a  purchased 
catalog  which  is  now  holding  most 
of  Arthur  Hamilton’s  songs;  Em¬ 
press  Music,  which  contains  the 
Bessie  Smith  catalog;  Audubon 
Music,  which  holds,  foreign  copy¬ 
rights;  Liberty  Songs,  firm  jointly 
operated  by  Frank  and  Liberty 
Records;  Globa rry  Music,  recently 
established  firm  for  arranger-com¬ 
poser  Buddy  Bregman  copyrights, 
and  Desilu  Music,  firm  set  up  to 
hold  tunes  emanating  from  telepix 
produced  by  Desilu. 


Dublin,  Jan.  15. 

The  platter  trade  took  a  shellack¬ 
ing  here  in  1956,  following  upping 
of  import  duties  and  levies.  LP 
disks  took  the  sharpest  dip  because 
all  are  imported.  An  increased  per¬ 
centage  of  78s  are  now  being 
pressed  at  HMV  factory  in  Water¬ 
ford,  not  only  for  HMV  but  on 
contract  for  Phillips  and  other 
labels. 

Bestsellers  of  the  year  were: 
LPs,  Mario  Lanza  in  “The  Student 
Prince”  (HMV>,  Bill  Haley’s  “Rock 
Around  The  Clock”  (Decca), 
Father  Sydney^  McE  wan’s  “Songs  of 
the  Gael”  (Nixa),  Victor  Borge’s 
“Comedy  in  Music”  (Phillips),  78s, 
Malcolm  Vaughan’s  “St.  Teresa  of 
the  Roses,”  Pat  Boone’s  “I’ll  Be 
Home”  (Decca),  The  Platters’ 
Only  You”  (Nixa)  and  Doris  t)ay’s 
'Que  Sera  Sera”  (Phillips). 


ASCAP  Suit  Vs. 

2 Radio  Stations 


The  American  Society  of  Com¬ 
posers,  Authors  &  Publishers, 
through  *its  member  publisher 
firms,  is  cracking  down  on  some 
broadcast  stations  playing  ASCAP 
music  without  license.  Actions 
against  two  radio  outlets,  WMID 
in  Atlantic  City,  N.  J.,  qnd  WSAY 
in  Rochester,  N.  Y„  have  been  filed 
in  the  Federal  courts. 

While  infringement  suits  by 
ASCAP  members  against  restau¬ 
rants  and  niteries  are  routine,  such 
legal  crackdowns  on  the  broad¬ 
casters  are  relatively  rare.  In  both 
the  WMID  and  WSAY  cases,  the 
stations  had  ASCAP  licenses  at  one 
time,  but  it’s  understood  these 
were  cancelled  by  the  Society  be¬ 
cause  there  was  no  payoff* 

Suit  against  WSAY  was  filed  by 
the  Gershwin  Publishing  Corp., 
Chappell,  Leeds  Music,  Songsmiths 
Inc.,  Remick  Music  and  Frank 
Loesser.  The  action  against  WMID 
was  brought  by  Buxton  Hill  Music, 
Chappell,  Alan  Jay  Lerner  &  Fred¬ 
erick  Loewe  (authors  of  “My  Fair 
Lady”  score)  and  Shapiro-Bern- 
stein  Music. 

Plaintiffs  are  asking  for  an  in¬ 
junction  against  the  stations,  a  ban 
on'  playing  their  songs,  and  for 
damages  of  not  less  than  $250  for 
each  unauthorized  performance,  to¬ 
gether  with  court  costs  and  attor¬ 
neys’  fees. 


Wingy’s  Trumpet’  Set 
Plus  Pops  for  Decca 

Wingy  Manone,  vet  jazz  trum¬ 
peter,  has  been  inked  by  Deqca 
Records  to  cut  an  album  titled  af¬ 
ter.  his  recently  published  auto- 
biog,  “Trumpet  on  The  Wing.” 

Manone  will  also  cut  pop  vocals. 
His  first  coupling  in  this  market  is 
“Party  Doll”  and  “Real  Gone.” 

The  diskery  also  added  The  Top¬ 
pers  to  its  roster.  Male  quartet, 
comprised  of  Bob  Harter,  Ed  Cole, 
Bob  Flavelle  and  Paul  Friesen, 
have  been  regulars  on  the  Arthur 
Godfrey  CBS  shows. 


USSR  Discovers  R&R 

Washington,  Jan.  22. 

Rock  ’n’  Roll  is  described  in  New 
Times,  foreign  affairs  journal  of 
Soviet  Russia,  as  “convulsions  of 
the  body,  not  described  in  -any  of 
the  medical  textbooks,  to  the  ac¬ 
companiment  of  savage  shouts.” 

Publication  describes  r&r  as 
originating  in  the  U.S.,  “the  home 
of  many  other  specimens  of  West¬ 
ern  civilization,”  and  says  the  mu¬ 
sic  has  been  spread  through  Europe 
and  Asia  .by  “enterprising  Ameri¬ 
can  showmen.”  Article  also  com¬ 
ments  on  the  success  of  Elvis 
Presley. 


RCA ‘Aida’ Album 
As 

Toscanini  Tribute 

RCA  Victor,  which  was  planning 
to  mark  Arturo  Toscanini's  90th 
birthday  March  25  with  a  special 
album  release  of  Verdi’s  “Aida,” 
is  turning  the  album  into  a  com¬ 
memorative  package  due  to  the 
maestro’s  death  last  week.  The 
-opera  set  was  mostly  taken  from 
a  1949  NBC  broadcast,  but  Tosca¬ 
nini  was  not  satisfied  with  the 
quality  of  the  tapes  and  held  up 
the  album.  In  1954,  *  Toscanini 
came  out  of  retirement  to  conduct 
the  orchestra  and  soloists  at  Car¬ 
negie  Hall,  N.  Y.,  in  a  special  ses¬ 
sion  where  he  re-performed  the 
unsatisfactory  portions.  This  was 
the  last  time  Toscanini  wielded  a 
baton. 

By  a  coincidence,  Toscanini  also 
bowed  as  a  conductor  on  June  25, 
1886,  at  the  Pedro  II  Imperial  The¬ 
atre  in  Rio  De  Janeiro  with  a  per¬ 
formance  of  “Aida.”  He  was  sub¬ 
stituting  for  the  regular  conductor 
and  after  his  first  performance, 
Rio  critics  saluted  him  with  rave 
notices. 

Since  Toscanini’s  career  with 
Victor  extended  over  a  36-year  pe¬ 
riod,  the  company  could  not  as¬ 
semble  figures  on  his  disk  sales  to 
answer  numerous  inquiries  from 
the  press.  In  1954,  however,  Victor 
stated  that  Toscanini  sold  over  20,- 
000,000  records  at  an  estimated 
retail  price  of  $33,000,000. 

Victor  is  currently  distributing 
a  booklet  containing  a  discography 
of  available  Toscanini  disks  with  a 
foreword  by  Stefan  Zweig. 


Bob  Duffy’s  Vik  Post 

Bob  Duffy,  indie  disk  publicist, 
has  been  added  to  Vik  Records,  the 
RCA  subsid  label,  as  promotion 
head.  He  also  handles  sales  cov¬ 
erage  for  the  eastern  part  of  the 
country. 

Duffy  will  work  under  Ben  Ros- 
ner,  newly  appointed  manager  of 
Vik. 


Disposition  of  DeSylva  Earnings 
Doing  An  Encore  in  Suit  Vs.  MPHC 


Begoff  Saxist  Agented 
Into  an  Encore  by  FBI 


_ Houston,  Jan.  22. 

A  “real  gone”  trombonist  is  gone 
no  longer.  The  FBI  announced  that 
25-year-old  Robert  Owen  McDon¬ 
nell,  sideman  in  the  Ramsey  Prison 
Farm  Band,  was  recaptured  last 
week  on  a  Milwaukee  street. 

McDonnell  was  .one  of  two  con¬ 
victs  who  walked  away  from 
KPRC-TV  studio  here  Dec.  13,  a 
few  moments  before  band  was  to 
tape  weekly  sesh  for  “Behind 
Prison  Walls”  show.  He  and  saxo¬ 
phonist  Paul  E.  Myre,  the  son  of 
a  Houston  minister,  took  a  right 
turn  out  of  the  line  of  convicts, 
parked  their  horns  in  the  station 
coffee  shop  and  ran  off  through 
the  surrounding  fields. 

The  FBI  said  McDonnell,  who 
had  eight  years  along  on  a  50-year 
“stand”  for  armed  robbery  when 
he  escaped,  reached  his  his  .32  at 
the  agents  closed  in  on  him,  but 
was  handcuffed  before  he  could 
use  it.  A  tip  in  Houston  led  to 
McDonnell’s  arrest,  but  nothing 
has  been  learned’  to  date.,  con¬ 
cerning  Myre’s  whereabouts. 


Memory  Laine: 
Merc  Hits  for  Col 


Hollywood,  Jan.  22. 

Frankie  Laine  is  re-recording 
for  Columbia  Records  some  of  his 
great  Mercury  disk  hits.  He  will 
use  hi-fi  techniques  and  get  “big 
band”  backing  on  such  former  dis- 
clicks  as  “Shine,”  “River  Sainte 
Marie,”  “That’s  My  D  e  s  i  r  e,” 
“Lucky  Old  Sun”  for  LP. 

Mercury  restrictions  on  re-etch¬ 
ing  ended  last  April,  but  this  is 
Laine’s  first  opportunity  to  cut. 
Billy  May  is  doing  the  jazz  ar¬ 
rangements,  Paul  Weston  the 
string  arrangements  which  will  be 
used  on  four  sides.  Next  May,  after 
his  London  Palladium  and  other 
European  dates,. he  will  cut  an  al¬ 
bum  in  Paris  with  Michel  LeGrand 
in  which  Laine  will  sing  in  French, 
Italian,  Spanish  and  Portuguese. 


The  fight  over  the  late  B.  G, 
(Buddy)  DeSylva’s  copyrights  is 
back  in  the  courts  despite  the  recent 
Supreme  Court  decision  which 
gave  Stephen  Ballentine,  the  com¬ 
poser’s  tllegtimate  son,  a  one-half 
interest  in  the  tunes.  Mrs.  Marie 
DeSylva,  the  widow,  has  the  other 
half. 

Ross  Jungnickel  Music,  a  subsid 
of  Jean  and  Julian  Aberbach  com¬ 
bine  which  picked  up  the  Ballen¬ 
tine  share  of  the  tunes  for  an  ad¬ 
vance  payment  of  $100,000,  filed 
suit  .last  week  in  N.Y.  Supreme 
Court  against  Music  Publishers 
Holding  Corp.,  seeking  an  account¬ 
ing  of  all  money  due  on  the  share 
of  the  copyrights  owned  -by  De¬ 
Sylva’s  §on.  According  to  the 
plaintiffs,  the  Warner  Bros,  music 
subsid  has  refused  to  recognize 
the  copyright  renewal  rights  exer¬ 
cised  by  the  son  through  his 
guardian  mother,  Marie  Ballen¬ 
tine. 

The  WB  attorneys,  meantime, 
are  attempting  to  switch  the  case 
to  the  Federal  courts,  claiming 
that  there  is  a  copyright  owner¬ 
ship  question  involved  and  not  a 
matter  of  legal  accounting.  Argu¬ 
ment  in  N.Y.  Federal  Court  over 
which  court  shall  have  jurisdiction 
is  due  shortly.  If  the  case  should 
wind  up  in  a  Federal  court,  a  se¬ 
ries  of  appeals  by  one  side  or  the 
other  could  conceivably  again 
bring  the  case  before  the  U.  S. 
Supreme  Court  which  may  or  may 
not  hear  it  again.  The  high  court 
last  year  turned  down  a  petition 
for  a  rehearing  of  its  decision 
granting  the  son  equal  rights  in 
the  renewal  with  his  mother. 

120  Tunes  Involved 

The  Ross  Jungnickel  complaint 
charges  that,  since  June  of  last 
year,  the  MPHC  firms  have  li¬ 
censed  the  tunes  without  an  ac¬ 
counting  to  the  plaintiff.  The  suit 
seeks  an  accounting  of  the  money 
earned  on  the  DeSylva  tunes  dur¬ 
ing  the  renewal  period  thus  far. 

Suit  involves  120  tunes  written 
by  DeSylva  with  others,  but 
chiefly  with  Ray  Hendrson  and 
Lew  Brown.  Among  the  tunes  are 
“California  Here  I  Come,”  “Whoo¬ 
pee,”  “Why  Do  I  Love  You,” 
“When  Day  Is  Done,”  “Somebody 
Loves  Me,”  "Birth  of  the  Blues,” 
“Black  Bottom,”  “A  Kiss  in  the 
Dark”  and  “I  Found  a  Four  Leaf 
Clover.”  Lew  Dreyer  is  legal  rep 
for  Ross  Jungnickel. 


J,  C.  Heard  Goes  Epic 

J.  C.  Heard,  former  drummer 
with  the  Count  Basie,  Cab  Callo¬ 
way  and  Benny  Goodman  orchs, 
has  been  inked  to  Epic  Records. 

His  first  for  the  label  will  be  a 
calypso  album  which  he  cut  in 
Australia. 


P^RIETY 


Geo.  Melachrino  Hurt 

London,  Jan.  22. 

Bandleader  George  Melachrino, 
w.k.  in  the  States  for  his  LP  al¬ 
bums  for  RCA  Victor,  has  dislo¬ 
cated  a  bone  in  his  neck  while  con¬ 
ducting  his  arch. 

He  is  now  confined  to  the  Lon¬ 
don  Clinic  with  his  neck  harnessed 
by  weights  andi  it  will  be  some 
time  before  he  is  able  to  take  up 
his  duties  again. 


10  Best  Sellers  on  Coin  Machines  — 


1.  ROCK-A-BY-YOUR  BABY  (6) 


2.  YOUNG  LOVE  (2) 


3.  SINGING  THE  BLUES  (11) 


4.  THE  BANANA  BOAT  SONG  (2) 


DON’T  FORBID  ME  (1)  . ; . .  Pat  Boone 

LOVE  ME  TENDER  (13)  . . ’ .  Elvis  Presley 


Jerry  Lewis  . Decca  T 

f  Sonny  James  . Capitol  j 

.  J  Tab  Hunter . Dot 

[ Crew-Cuts . Mercury  £ 

,  Guy  Mitchell . Columbia 

f  Fontane  Sisters  .  Dot 

.  i  Harry  Belafonte  . Victor 

t  Tarriers  . Glory 

. .  Dot 


.  Victor 


HEY,  JEALOUS  LOVER  (6) 
THE  GREEN  DOOR  (15)  ’. .... 


-  >  9.  CINDY,  OH  CINDY  (10) . 

<  ► 

“  10.  MOONLIGHT  GAMBLER  (1) 


Second  Croup 


Frank  Sinatra . Capitol 

Jim  Lowe  . Dot 

[  Eddie  Fisher . Victor 

\  Vince  Martin  ..........  Glory 

Frankie  Laine  - Columbia 


CINCO  ROBLES . 

ON  MY  WORD  OF  HONOR  . 
SINCE  I  MET  YOU,  BABY. 


Joe 


LOVE  ME  . 

WRITTEN  ON  THE  WIND  . .  < . . 

GARDEN  OF  EDEN . . . 

! ;  JUST  WALKING  IN  THE  RAIN .  Johnnie  Ray  . 

: :  GONNA  GET  ALONG  WITHOUT  YOU  NOW . .  Patience  &  Prudence . 

<  ►  BLUEBERRY  HILL  .  Fats  Domino 

::  A  ROSE  AND  A  BABY  RUTH  .  George  Hamilton  4th. 

[ Figures  in  parentheses  indicate  number  ol  weeks  song  has  been  in  the  Top  10] 


(  Russell  Arms  . Era 

\  Les  Paul-Mary  Ford . Capitol  £ 

Platters  . Mercury 

j  Ivory  Joe  Hunter . Atlantic 

\  Mindy  Carson  . Columbia 

Elvis  Presley . Victor 

Four  Aces  . ~. . Decca 

Valino  .  Vik 

Columbia 
.  .Liberty 


.  Imperial 
ABC-Par 


‘GARDEN  OF  EDEN’ HITS 
FAST  ON  BRIT.  CHARTS 

London,  Jan.  15. 

Biggest  song  click  here  in  re¬ 
cent  years  is  “Garden  of  Eden” 
which  broke  through  within  days 
of  being  issued.  Three  records, 
Frankie  Vaughan’s  version  on  Phil¬ 
lips,  Gary  Miller’s  disk  for  Pve- 
Nixa  and  Dick  James’  waxing  for 
Parlophone  are  getting  action.  At 
the  same  time,  the  sheet  music 
published  here  by  Duchess  Music, 
entered  the  charts  at  No..  15. 

Despite  the  BBC’s  cautious  at¬ 
titude  towards  any  song  that  sug¬ 
gests  even  faintly  a  religious  theme, 
“Garden  of  Eden”  is  being  broad¬ 
cast  frequently  on  the  national 
wavelengths. 

However,  Britain’s  most  powerful 
disk  jockey  Jack  Jackson,  who  runs 
his  own  “Record  Round-up”  tele¬ 
vision  show  on  the  ATV  network 
every  Sunday  night,  has  refused  to 
allow  the  song  to  be  performed  on 
his  program.  He  considers  the 
lyrics  are  in  bad  taste — particular¬ 
ly  for  a  Sunday  evening  audience. 

Bernstein  and  Raphael’s 
New  Golden  Music  Co. 

Hollywood,  Jan.  22. 
Composer  Elmer  Bernstein  has 
formed  a  new  publishing  firm  with 
vet  publisher  Fred  Raphael  (Ra¬ 
phael,  Dena,  Carlott).  Outfit  will 
teeoff  with  material  f:om  a  new, 
original  jazz  album  which  Bern¬ 
stein  is  preparing  for  Decca  re¬ 
lease.  Pubbery  will  be  called  Gold¬ 
en  Music,  Inc.,  the  name  obvious¬ 
ly  taken  from  Bernstein’s  Academy 
nomination  score  for  “Man  with 
the  Golden  Arm.” 

Firm  currently  is  dickering  for 
publishing  rights  on  three  contem¬ 
porary  film  scores  and  will  delve 
heavily  into  that  field. 
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MmmFf 


sure  fire! 


JAYE  P.  MORGAN'S 

newest  record, 
sure  to  be  her 
biggest  ballad  hit  yet . . . 

I  THOUGHT 
IT  WAS  OVER 


I  PLEDGE 
ALLEGIANCE  TO 
YOUR  HEART 

20/47-6798 


and  a  that  are  getting  hot!... 


MELVIN  ENDSLEY 

I  Ain’t  Gettin’  Nowhere  With  You 
Bringin’  the  Blues  to  My  Door 


>  Endaley.  the  talent  that  wrote  ''Singing  the  Blues”, 
•  'comes  through  with  two  new  smashes. 


BOB  CORLEY 

Income  Tax 


But  Doctor 


Spin  either  one -of  theBe  hilarious  monologues . , 
your  customers  will  flip  1 


DOREE  POST 


Who  Am  I 


Rock  and  Roll  Calypso 


Rising  new  personality  jumps  several  rungs 
on  her  way  to  the  top.. 


PEE  WEE  KING 

Sugar  Beet 

I’ll  Be  Walking  Alone  In  .a  Crowd 


The  King  of  Western  Swing  rocks  the  realm  with 
a  fast-moving  platter. 


DOROTHY  OLSON 

Mama  Llama,  Papa  Llama 
Calico  Pie 


The  singing  schoolteacher  proves  her  doss 
with  a  pop  hit. 


«  DeCASTRO  SISTERS 

I  Hear  a  Melody 
I  Never  Meant  to  Hurt  You 


Great  melody . . .  great  harmony . . ,  and 
going  great  guns  1 


Your  customers  will  hear  these  New  Orthophonic  High  Fidelity  recordings  best  on  an  RCA  Victor  New  Orthophonic  High  Fidelity  “Victrola.” 


America's  favorite  speed...  ^^  45  RPM 


RCA\/iCTOR  HI 
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Peatman  Annual  Survey  of  Song  Hits  on  Radio  and  TV 

(For  the  Year  1956) 

The 

35  song  hits  with 

the  largest  radio  and  television  audiences -  are  listed  below  in  order  of  the  total  ACI 

•  points  received  m  IhC  ACI  ‘  survey  s‘durin.g  theyedf. '  * Songs'  in  rsthge,'-film  or 'TV'  productions'  are  indicated.*  ‘ 

Songs,  currently  active  are  marked  with  an  asterisk.  Songs  whose  activity  began  in  the  fall  of  1955 
ate  noted  by  the  date  ,  .  .  (1955). 

'  Number 

Total  of  Weeks 

ACI  In  ACI 

Rank  Points 

Survey 

Song  Title.  Production 

Publisher 

1 

38423 

38 

*1  Could  Have  Danced  All  Night . .  .“My  Fair  Lady”. 

.  .  Chappell 

2 

35976 

38 

♦On  the  Street  Where  You  Live . “My  Fair  Lady”. 

. .  Chappell 

3 

27162 

27 

Poor  People  of  Paris  . . . . 

. .  Connelly 

4 

26086 

25 

Lisbon  Antigua  (1955) . . . . . 

v. .  Southern 

5 

24758 

24 

Standing  on  the  Corner . . . .  .“Most  Happy  Fella”. 

. .  Frank 

6 

24386 

25 

-  Theme  From  Three  Penny  Opera  (Moritat).  .“Three  Penny”, 

. .  Harms 

7 

24049 

19 

Rock  and  Roll  Waltz . . . . . 

, .  Sheldon 

8 

23489 

24 

Canadian  Sunset  . . .  r. . . . 

.  Meridian 

9 

23432 

21 

Hot  Diggity . . . . . . . . . 

. .  Roncom 

10 

22522 

26 

♦True  Love  . .  . ' . .  .“High  Society” 

. .  Buxton  Hill 

11 

19724 

35 

♦I've  Grown  Accustomed  to  Your  Face . “My  Fair  Lady”. 

. .  Chappell 

12 

19400 

14 

Memories  Are  Made  of  This  (1955) . . . . . . 

.  *Montclare 

13 

18960 

31 

Mr.  Wonderful . . “Mr.  Wonderful”. 

. .  Laurel 

14 

18697 

36 

Allegheny  Moon  . . . . . 

. .  Oxford 

15 

17828 

17 

No  Not  Much.  .  . . . . . . 

. .  Beaver 

16 

16497 

27 

Whatever  Will  Be,  Will  Be _ “Man  Who  Knew  Too  Mcuh” . 

. .  Artists 

17 

15521 

10 

Sixteen  Tons  (1955) . . 

. .  American 

18 

15473 

26 

Wayward  Wind . . . 

. .  Warman 

19 

15013 

18 

♦Friendly  Persuasion . “Friendly  Persuasion”. 

. .  Feist 

20 

14485 

29 

Too  Close  for  Comfort . “Mr.  Wonderful”; 

Laurel 

21 

14295 

16  • 

Great  Pretender  . . . . . . . . ' . . 

. .  Panther 

22 

14231 

14 

Blue  Suede  Shoes  . . . . . . 

..  Hi-Lo-Hill  &  Range 

23 

14089 

11 

♦Love  MC  Tender - '. . . . .  .“Love  Me* Tender”. 

. .  Presley  *■ 

24 

13244 

15 

Band  of  Gold  (1955) . , . . . . 

. .  Ludlow 

25 

12916 

20 

Picnic  .  * . . . “Picnic” . 

. .  Columbia  Pic 

26 

12118 

13 

Tender  Trap  (1955) . . . “Tender  Trap”. 

. .  Barton 

27 

11916 

16 

Tonight  You  Belong  to  Me.  * . , . 

. .  BVC 

28 

11600 

14 

♦Just  Walking  in  the  Rain. ...» . . . 

. .  Golden  West 
. .  Moms 

29 

11347 

24 

How  Little  We  Know . . . . . 

30 

11223 

18 

Happiness  Street  . * . . . 

. .  Planetary 

31 

11176 

15 

My  Prayer . ♦ . . . 

.  Shapiro-Bernstein 

32 

10852 

15 

Ivory  Tower  . . . 

. .  Melrose 

33 

'  10747 

17 

Hound  Dog  . 

. .  Presley-Lion 

34 

10660 

14 

♦Cindy,  Oh  Cindy . * . . . . . 

. .  Marks-Bryden 

35 

10594 

21 

Can  You  Find  It  in  Your  Heart . . . 

Top  Standards  on  Radio  and  TV 

. .  Witmark 

The  35  standards  with  the  largest  radio  and  television  audiences  are  listed  below  in  order  of  the  total 
ACI  points  received  in  ACI  surveys  during  the  year  1956. 

Number 

Total  of  Weeks 

ACI  In  ACI 

Rank  Points 

Survey 

Song  Title 

Publisher 

1 

19567 

36 

Autumn  Leaves  . \  . 

.  Ardmore 

2 

13530 

23 

Tea  for  Two. . . . . . 

. .  Harms 

3 

9036 

8 

Happy  Birthday  to  You . * . 

. .  Sunny 

4 

.8620 

'  5 

Easter  Parade . . . . . 

. .  Berlin 

5 

8596 

28 

Just  One  of  Those  Things . * . . .  „ 

. .  Harms 

6 

8552 

26 

*s  Wonderful . . . r. . 

. .  Harms 

7 

8222 

11 

Tiger  Rag  . . . 

. .  Feist 

8 

8175 

5 

White  Christmas  . . . . . . 

. .  Berlin 

9 

7250 

7 

Alexander’s  Ragtime  Band . 

. .  Berlin 

10 

6613 

15 

My  Blue  Heaven . . . 

. .  Feist  v 

11 

6564 

12 

I  Got  Rhythm  . 

, .  New  World 

12 

6136 

9 

Winter  Wonderland . . 

..BVC 

13 

5906 

15 

In  a  Little  Spanish  Town . . . . . . 

. .  Feist 

14 

5734 

4 

Santa  Claus  Is  Cornin’  to  Town . 

. .  Feist 

15 

5363 

7 

Granada  . 

. .  Southern 

16 

5346 

12 

April  in  Paris . . 

.  Harms 

17 

5226 

17 

Tenderly  . . 

. .  Morris 

18 

5078 

10 

I’ve  Got  the  World  on  a  String . 

. .  Mills 

19 

4925 

6 

Stars  and  Stripes  Forever . 

. .  Church-Hill  &  R 

20 

4882 

17 

Star  Dust  . 

. .  Mills 

21 

4503 

9 

Somebody  Loves  Me . . . 

. .  Harms 

22 

4456 

16 

From  This  Moment  On . . . . . 

. .  Chappell. 

23 

4419 

9 

On  the  Sunny.  Side  of  the  Street . 

. .  Shapiro-Bernstein 

24 

4413 

8 

Side  by  Side . 

. .  Shapiro-Bernstein 

25 

4234 

6 

When  the  Red  Red  Robin . 

. .  Bourne 

26 

.  .3991. 

.  10.  .  . 

St..  Louis .  Blues . . . . . 

. . Handy 

27 

3973 

11 

Taking  a  Chance  on  Love . . . 

. .  Feist 

28 

3932 

13 

Birth  of  the  Blues . 

. .  Harms 

29 

3910 

18 

September  Song . 

. .  DeSylva-B&H 

30 

3894 

5 

Take  Me  Out  to  the  Ball  Game . 

. .  Broadway 

31 

3740 

6 

Twelfth  Street  Rag . . . 

. .  Shapiro-Bernstein 

32 

3723 

3 

God  Bless  America . . . . 

. .  Berlin 

33 

3503 

11 

You  Do  Something  to  Me.  . . 

. .  Harms 

34 

3496 

7 

Ain’t  She  Sweet . * . . . 

♦ .  Advanced 

35 

3387 

9 

I’ve  Got  My  Love  to  Keep  Me  Warm . . . 

. .  Berlin 

Wednesday,  January  23,  1957 


YOUR  WILD  HEART 

It's  cm  International  Lanquaqe 

:(DECCA  9-30207;  30207) 


:  KAREN  CHANDLER 

Karen  lends  her  versatile  voice 
to  a  great  new  version  of  this 
unusual  waltz  tempo  tune  with 
B  &  K  feeL  Watch  “Wild 
Heart”  move  like  wild  fire! 
Flip,  is  new  entry .  to  the 
Calypso  craze.  Score  this  disc 
ahitl 


WRITTEN  ON  THE  WIND 


Someone  to  Love 

IDECCA  9-30123;  30123) 


FOUR  ACES 

With  opening  of  sensational 
U-I:film,  this  record  is  des¬ 
tined  to  soar  even  higher  than 
present  brisk  activity.  A  solid 
smash  and  one  to  hitch  up  with 
.  .  .!  fast! 


ROCK,  PRETTY  BABY 

Music  From  Sound  Track  of 
Unfvatsal-IrttetiidHona)  ‘ Picture, 

-  “Rock,  Pretty  Baby" 
(OECCA  9-30163;  30163) 

PL  8429  ED  2480-81-82 


:  JIMMY  DALEY 

:  and  The  Ding-A-Lings 

Single  from  new  U-I  smash  pic 
supplies  R  &  R  tune  to  keep 
dancing  feet  moving.  Jimmy 
Daley’s  fast-moving  version  of 
sound  track  title  song  is  sure¬ 
fire  •  hit  material.  This  one 
heads  the  rhythm  track  to  the 
top!;  Also  available  on  Long 
Play  and  Extended  Play  al¬ 
bums#  . 


IHy  l 


Records 
m  New  World  or  Sound... 


TEACHING  TRADES  MARKET 


Student  Companion  Records  Starts 
With  Seymour  Bernstein 


Student  Companion  Records, 
new  indie  recording  firm,  will  issue 
longplaying  piano  disk,  performed 
by  Seymour  Bernstein,  aimed  at 
the  teaching  trade.  Keyboarder 
performs  about  two  dozen  well- 
known  student  pieces,  including 
standards  by  Bach,  Mozart,  Haydn, 
Clementi,  Beethoven,  Schumann, 
Grieg,  Heller,  Chaminade,  Strauss, 
Prokofieff,  Kabalevsky,  Bartjok  and 
others. 

Disks  are  produced  by  Arthur 
Zinkin,  head  of  Musette  Publish¬ 
ers,  Inc.,  which  has  specialized  in 
books,  music  and  records  for  num¬ 
ber  of  years.  Idea  has  authorized 
written  endorsements  from;  Nadia 
.Boulanger,,  Samuel  Chotzlnoff,  ,Aix 
thur  Judson,  Clifford  Curzon,  Isi- 
dor  Philipp,  Leopold  Mannes  and 
other  top  longhair  personalities. 

Disks  will  retail  at  $4.95  and  will 
be  marketed  through  dealers  and 
also  by  mail,  through  teachers, 
conservatories,  etc.  Later,  it’s 
planned  to  issue  disks  devoted  to 
similar  material  for  violin,  cello, 
clarinet,  uute  and  oboe. 


‘Stars  of  ’57/  ‘Birdland’ 
Set  for  Northwest  &  Can. 

Seattle,  Jan.  22. 

Irving  Feld's  “Biggest  Show  of 
Stars  of  1957”  has  been  set  in  nine 
Northwest  and  Canadian  cities  by 
Northwest  Releasing  Corp.,  of  Se¬ 
attle,  headed  by  Zollie  M.  Volchok 
and  Jack  J.  Engerman.  Pete  Dom¬ 
ino,  Bill  Doggett,  the  Five  Keys 
and  other  performers  will  appear 
in  Butte  (Mont.),  Calgary  and  Ed¬ 
monton  (Canada),  Spokane,  N  Tar 
coma,  Portland,  Vancouver  (B-C.), 
Seattle  and  Salem  beginning 
Feb.  28. 

The  “Birdland  Revue,”  starring 
Billy  Eckstine,  Sarah  Vaughan, 
Count  Basie  and  others,  has  been 
set  by  Volchok  &  Engerman  to 
start  May  14  in  Portland,  followed 
'by  Tacoma,  Vancouver,  B.C.,  Seat¬ 
tle,.  Spojcape*  RiUings,.  Great  Falls, 
Calgary,  Edm.onton,  Winnipeg  and 
St.  Paul. 


Brit.  Airs  R.  I.  Jazz  Fete 

London,  Jan.  22. 
Recordings  of  the  jazz  festival 
held  in  the  U.  S.  at  Newport, 
R.  I.,  featuring  Louis  Armstrong, 
Duke  Ellington  and  Count  Basie, 


will  be  aired  in  the  Light  Program 
of  the  BBC  next  Wednesday  (30), 
and  on  Feb.  13. 

Both  programs  wili  run  35  min¬ 
utes  and  will  be  heard  in  the 
“World  of  Jazz”  series.  Steve  Race 
will  present  the  shows.  ‘ 


KRASN0W  VEEPING  FOR 
REYNARD  IN  UPBEAT 

Hecky  Krasnow  has  joined  Rey-  * 
nard ’PUbliShtrfg -Cd./A'Shiri  Fox  : 
Publishing  affiliate,  as  v.p.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  expanding  the  recording 
push  on  Reynard  publications, 
Krasnow  will  create  material  for 
both  the  educational  and  pop  mar¬ 
kets  as  well  as  handle  record  pro¬ 
duction.  t 

Reynard’s  plans  include  produc¬ 
tion  of  its  own  disk  for  the  educa¬ 
tional  market  and  supplying  mate¬ 
rial  for  the  major  labels.  Krasnow* 
who’ll  report  to  Frederic  Fox,  Rey¬ 
nard  prexy,  recently  exited  his  Col¬ 
umbia  Records’  post  as  director;  of 
the  children’s  and  educational  disk 
division.  • 


Bamboleo  Frenetico  Vs. ; 
Rum  V  Rhumba  in  Cuba 

Havana,  Jan*  22: 

The  land  of  rum  ’n’  rhumba  has 
now  acquired  rock  ’n’  roll,  too.  The 
craze  has  hit  Cuba,  and  the  music 
/can  be  heard  on  radio,  tv,  in  the¬ 
atres,  etc.  The  first-run  America 
and  Rodi  theatres  are  showing  the 
Alan  Freed  film,  “Rock,  Ro£k, 
Rock”  (Bamboleo  Frenetico*  -in 
Spanish,  meaning  “Frentic  Rock¬ 
ing”),  and  on  their  stage  they  have 
T.N.T.  Thomas'  (“Dinamlta”)  and 
his  orch. 

T.N.T.  put  on  a  show  at  the  dog 
track  recently,  and  the  Cuban  rock 
*n’  roll  orch  of  Rafael  Somavilla 
has  performed  at  Tropical  Stadium 
($1  admission).  ; 

The  .Trianon  and  Payret  theatres 
have  scheduled  Elvis  Presley’s 
“Love  Me  Tender”  foj:  February; 


Jazz  Ltd.  Vs.  Unlimited: 

Chicago,  Jan.  22# 
William  and  Ruth  Reinhardt, 
owners  of  Jazz  Limited  nitery  here, 
have  filed  an  injunction  suit  ;in 
Superior  Court  here  aimed  at  forc¬ 
ing  Jazz  Unlimited,  an  association 
of  progressive  jazz  enthusiasts,  i.0 
change  its  name.  * 

The  dixieland  Jazz  Limited 
claims  that  its  name  is  being  ad¬ 
versely  affected  by  the  public  con¬ 
fusion  between  the  two.  ; 
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Calypso  Here  I  Come 

555S55S  Continued  from  page  41  szsss^fZ 


been  and  is.  One  a&r  man  said  he 
wants  to  see  whether  the  calypso 
cycle  will  develop  in  face  of  the 
inability  of  most  kids  to  dance  to 
that  beat.  The  main  strength  of 
rock  ’n’  roll,  of  course,  has  been 
its  simple,  danceable  beat. 

The  a&r  exec  pointed  out  that 
calypso  tunes  have  always  cropped 
UP  now  and  then  as  hit  songs. 
“Rum  and  Coca  Cola,”  for  in¬ 
stance,  was  a  smash  during  the 
last  war,  then  came  the  calypso-ish 
“Enjoy  Yourself,  It's  Later  Than 
You  Think,”  and  other  numbers 
Which  had  a  Trinidad  influence. 
One  or  two  or  even  three  such  hits 
in  a  row,  he  said,  wouldn't  neces¬ 
sarily  mean  that  calypso  was  tak¬ 
ing  over  the  music  biz. 

Some  copyright  hazards  have  al¬ 
ready  developed  in  the  calypso 
market  since  so  much  of  the  mate¬ 
rial  is  based  on  public  domain 
Stuff.  The  “Banana  Boat  Song,” 
for  instance,  has  two  different  ver¬ 
sions,  one  published  by  E.  B.  Marks 


Music  under  that  title  and  the 
other  by  Harry  Belafonte  under 
the  “Banana  Boat”  title.  A  new 
calypso  tune,  “Marianne,”  is  simi¬ 
larly  turning  up  in  different  ver¬ 
sions. 

Over  the  Christmas  holidays,  one 
publisher  visited  the  Bahamas  and 
picked  up  a  flock  of  “authentic” 
calypso  tunes  for  possible  publica¬ 
tion  here.  He  called  in  a  profes¬ 
sional  writer  to  dress  them  up. 
The  latter  discovered  that  one  of 
the  “authentic”  numbers  was  a 
note-for-note  copy  of  a  calypso 
tune  he  had  copyrighted  several 
years  back. 


Decca  Signs  Fay  Morley 

Fay  Morley,  Coast  actress-singer 
who  has  been  making  a  comeback 
following  an  auto  accident  that 
paralyzed  her  four  years  ago,  has 
been  inked  by  Decca  Records.  In 
the  past  couple  of  years,  she  has 
been  playing  roles  in  films  and  tv. 
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0F/<4rREC0RD  RATINGS 
BY  THE  TRADE  PRESS 
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Survey  of  retail  sheet  music 
best  sellers  based  on  reports 
obtained  from  leading  stores  in 
12  .  cities  and  showing  com¬ 
parative  sales  rating  for'  this 
arid  last  week. 
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No  More  Tizzy  Re  Dizzy 


lie,  Trumpet  &  All 

San  Francisco,  Jan.  22. 


Dizzy  Gillespie's  going  to  have 
a  square,  but  game,  audience  when 
he  blows  his  trumpet  in  suburban 
Berkeley  next .  Sunday  (2).  And 
next  time  Oakland  promoter  Man- 
nie  Schwartz  wants  to  bring  Gil¬ 
lespie  and  his  17-piece  band  into 
a  public  building  in  Frisco,  maybe 
be  will  get  a  more  sympathetic  ear. 

This  seemed  to  be  the  upshot 
of  an  invitation  Frisco  Mayor 
George  Christopher  extended  last 
week  to  the  managers  of  the  Vet¬ 
erans  Auditorium  and  the  Opera 
House  after  the  managers  had 
barred  a  pair  of  jazz  concerts  from 
their  halls’  precincts.  The  mayor, 
in  a  letter  to  the  Opera  House 
manager,  Edward  Sharkey,  wrote: 

“On  frequent  occasions  there 
are  differences  of  opinion  on  the 
type  of  concerts  which  should  be 
performed  in  the  Veterans  Build¬ 
ing  or  the  Opera  House.  Many  of 
us,  of  course,  are  not  familiar  with 
the  diverse  forms  of  entertainment, 
and  on  occasion  it  is  the  opinion 
of  some  people  that  perhaps  an  in¬ 
justice  has  been  done  in  refusing 
the  use  of  either  of  these  auditor¬ 
iums  to  one  group  or  another.”'  . 

The  “injustice”  to  which  he  re¬ 
ferred  was  the  action  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Legion  War  Memorial  Com¬ 
mission  in  barring  Gillespie’s  band, 
and  a  small  Cal  Tjader  *  combo,' 
from  the  Auditorium  for  a  Jan.  26 
concert.  In  addition,  the  Opera 
House  trustees  barred  the  “Bird- 
land  Stars  of  1957”  from  the  Opera 
House  for  a  late-April  concert. 
Both  actions  were  taken  at  the 
recommendations  of  the  houses’ 
managers,  who  feared  riots  and 
damage  to  the  buildings’  furnish¬ 
ings. 

The  mayor  added,  verbally:  “We 
can  be  excused  for  not  knowing 
Bach,  Beethoven  or  Dizzy  Gillespie, 
but  we  cannot  be  excused  for  deny¬ 
ing  others  the  right  to  hear  them.” 

Suggestion  of  A1  Wilde,  New 
York  promoter  of  the  Birdland 
show,  that  racial  prejudice  might 
be  involved’  in  barring  his  show 
(which  includes  Count  Basie,  Sarah 
Vaughan  and  Billy  Ecksting)  and  the 
Gillespie  band,  brought  anguished 
protests  from  Sharkey.  The  house 
manager  said  he  simply  wanted  to 
protect  public  property,  felt  the 
jazz  performers  weren’t  the  type 
of  entertainment  that  should  be. 
booked  into  the  3,500-seat  audi? 
torium. 


Krips  Stays  in  Buffalo 

Buffalo,  Jan.  22. 

Contract  of  Josef  Krips,  con¬ 
ductor  of  the  Buffalo  Philharmonic 
Orchestra,  has  been  renewed  for 
the  1957-58  season  by  the  Society’s 
Board  of  Directors  on  terms  de¬ 
clared  to  be  “substantially  the 
same  as  at  present.” 

However,  the  same  percentage 
increase  as  granted  to  the  musi- 
cians  .by  their  existing  contract  Will 
apply  to  Krips.  { 


Belgium’s  Disk  Bestsellers 

Antwerp,  Jan.  22. 

1.  Que  Sera,  Sera _ D.  Day 

(Philips) 

2.  Heimwee . -...Freddy 

(Polydor) 

3.  Pinten  . .  - Jan  Fluwyn 

(Ronnex) 

4.  Great  Pretender  .  .Platters 

(Mercury) 

5.  Go,  Man  Polka . .  D’c’p  Org. 


(Ronnex) 

6.  End  of  Earth _ Nat  Cole 

(Capitol) 

7.  Que  Sera,  Sera.  .Leemans 

(Philips)  ; 

8.  Only  You  . Platters 

(Mercury) 

9.  La  Pans!  . . .  Maria  Zamora 

(Philips) 

10.  My  Prayer  . .Platters 

(Mercury) 


PITT’S  LENNY  LITMAN 
SPREADS  R&B  WINGS 

Pittsburgh,  Jan.  22. 
Lenny  Litman,  nitery  owner  who 
operates  Copa  downtown,  is  branch¬ 
ing  out  as  an  impresario  in  the 
rhythm  &  blues  field.  With  Nick 
Lomakin,  who  runs  two  music-rec¬ 
ord  stores  here,  he’s  bringing  the 
Ted  Heath-Eddie  Heywood-June 
Christy-Al  Hibbler  unit  to  the 
Mosque  here  for  two  shows  on  Feb. 
13.  Litman  is  also  promoting  the 
same  lineup  for  a  one-night  stand 
two  days  before  that  in  Canton,  O. 

In  addition,  he’s  been  associated 
with  both  Barry  Kaye,  WJAS  dee- 
jay,  and  Jay  Michael,  WCAE  plat¬ 
ter-spinner,  in  the  package  enter¬ 
tainments  they’ve  been  presenting 
from  time  to  time  locally. 

Ray  Anthony’s  Wham  8,520 
At  1st  Palladium  Weekend 

Hollywood,  Jan.  22, 
Ray  Anthony  pulled  the  biggest 
Palladium  opening  crowd  in  years 
Friday  (18)  with  4,176  customers. 
He  drew  4,344  on  Saturday  to 
launch  the  big  ballroom's  weekend 
policy  with  a  walloping  8,520  tally. 

House  Is  now  open  two  nights 
weekly,  remainder  of  week  being 
sold  to  private  parties.  - 


15  Film  Stars’  Disk  Debut 

Hollywood,  Jan.  22. 

A  “Celebrity”  package  of  15  film 
names  never  before  considered 
singers  has  been  recorded  by 
Geordie  Hormel,  president  of 
Zephyr  .Records,  for  release  short¬ 
ly.  Package,  consisting  of  28 
sides,  has  been  in  work  “secretly” 
for  the  last  seven  weeks. 

Among  those  to  be  heard  on  the 
disk  are  Debra  Paget,  Pat  O’Brien, 
Eva  Gabor,  Marge  &  Gower  Cham¬ 
pion,  Mark  Stevens,  Ida  Lupino, 
Preston  Foster,  Corinne  Calvet, 
Ricardo  Montalban,  Margaret 
O’Brien,  Howard  Duff,  Rita  Mo* 
reno,  Eve  Arden  and  Rory  Calhoun. 

Hormel  says  “some  of  these 
people  are  capable  of  going  into 
singing  careers  on  their  own — and 
all  of  them  are  certainly  good  bets 
for  musical  comedy.” 


MERCHANDISE  PUSH  ON 
FOR  PRESLEY  IN  BRIT. 

London,  Jan.  15. 

Henry  G.  Saperstein,  president 
of  H.  G.  Saperstein  &  Associates 
of  Beverly  Hills,  Calif.,  has  set  up 
a  European  organization  with  a 
London  base  and  is  to  tee  off  with 
licensing  Elvis  Presley  merchan¬ 
dise.  In  the  first  instance  they  will 
be  limited  to  about  eight  to  10 
items.  As  soon  as  the  new  outfit 
gets  underway  it  will  also  prep  a 
merchandising  campaign  for  “Wyatt 
Earp,”  “Lone  Ranger”  and  “Las¬ 
sie,”’  all  of  which  are  shown  on 
British  tv. 

Walter  Tuckwell  has  been  named 
to  head  the  European  organization 
and  is  operating  from  temporary 
Mayfair  offices.  Part  of  the  cam¬ 
paign  will  be  to  publish  an  Elvis 
Presley  fan  mag  in  Britain,  model¬ 
led  on  the  publication  already  in 
circulation  in  the  United  States. 
They’ll  also  be  associated,  with  the 
singer’s  upcoming  British  tour,  ne¬ 
gotiations  for  which  are  on  cur¬ 
rently. 

Saperstein  said  that  sterling 
earnings  from  license  fees  would  be 
devoted  exclusively  to  the  purchase 
of  merchandise  to  be  used  as  pre¬ 
mium  prizes  for  various  campaigns 
in  the  States. 


Dixie-Calypso  Marriage 

The  Brooklyn  Academy  of  Music 
hopes  that  dixieland  and  calypso 
mix  as  well  as  rum  and  Coca- 
Cola. 

A  date  that  was  originally  slated 
to  star  Stan  Rubin’s  Tigertown 
Five  Jan.  29  has  now  been  aug¬ 
mented  with  another  combo,  the 
Trinidad  Steel  Band,  to  cash  In  on 
the  expanding  talk  about  calypso. 
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On  The  Upbeat 


New  York 

Jean  Sheperd,  in  affiliation  with 
The  Village  Voice,  Greenwich  Vil¬ 
lage  weekly,  sponsoring  a  Town 
Hall  jazz  concert  Feb.  2.  Heading 
the  bill  are  J,  J.  Johnson,  Barbara 
Lea  and  Mae  Barnes  .  .  .  Andre 
Williams,  Epic  pactee,  into  the 
Apollo  Theatre  Friday  (25)  ...  Joe 
Derise  pacted  to  RCA  Victor  .  :  . 
The  Four  Tunes,  Jubilee,  artists,  .at 
the  New^'Golden  Hotel,  Reno,  for 
the  next  three  weeks  . .  .  Local  802, 
AFM,  holding  its  annual  ball  at 
Roseland  Dance  City  May  13  .  .  . 
Neal  Hefti  conducted  and  arranged 
recent  di£k  dates  for  Ron  Colby 
(Vik)  and  Leny  Eversong  (Coral). 

Bobby  Scott  set  for  a  Basin 
Street  weekend  Jan.  25-26  .  .  .  The 
Flatters,  returning  from  a  tour  of 
Australia,  headline  Brooklyn's 
Town  &  Country  Club  Jan.  29-Feb. 
10  .  .  .  ABC-Paramount  thrush  An¬ 
nette  Warren  opens  at  RSVP  to¬ 
day  (Wed.)  .  .  .  Vik  artist  Anamo- 
rena  set  for  three  frames  at  the 
Ritz-Carlton,  Montreal,  beginning 
Feb.  20  .  .  .  Anita  Ellis  in  from  the 
Coast  for  a  Series  of  recording  ses¬ 
sions  for  Epic. 

Joe  Loco's  mambo  quintet  head¬ 
lining  at  the  Golden  Slipper,  Glen 
Cove,  L.-  I.  .  .  .  The  Calyptonians, 
featuring  Irene  Seniot,  head  lay¬ 
out  at  new  Trinidad  Room,  open¬ 
ing-  on  New  York’s  eastside  this 
week.  Pressagent  Ed  Smollett  re¬ 
cuperating  from  a  knee  operation 
at  Mt.  Sinai  Hospital  .  .  .  Bill  Niel- 
soni  Epic  sales  chief,  back  at  his 
New  York  desk  after  a  quickie  trek 
to  Baltimore. 

The  Herb  Pilholfer  Octet  signed 
by  Zephyr  Records,  an  indie  Coast 
label.  Combo  is  from  Minneapolis. 

Wyoma  Winters,  formerly  with 
RCA  Victor,  has  joined  the  RKO- 
Unique  roster.  She  cut  her  first 
session  for  Unique  last  week: 


Chicago 

Duke  Ellington,  Chicago  Sym¬ 
phony,  Jose  Iturbi,  Boris  Goldow- 
ski  to  perform  for  Multiple  Scler¬ 
osis  Foundation  April  3  in  Medinah 
Temple  .  .  .  Chuck  Foster  booked 
for  the  Martinique  Feb.  13  to 
April  23  .  .  .  Xavier  Cugat  opened 
yesterday  (Tues.)  at  the  Sahara,  Las 
Vegas,  through  Feb.  18  .  .  .  Char¬ 
lie  Spivak  to  do  one-nighters 
through  "midwest  next  month  .  .  . 
Eddy  Howard  making  one-nighter 
rounds  in  Chicago  .  .  .  Steve  Kisley 
at  the  Detroit  Statler  indef  .  .  . 
Charlivels  enter  the  Roosevelt, 
New  Orleans,  Jan.  31  for  four 
weeks  .  .  .  Jimmy  Bowman  replaces 
Buddy  Chaples  at  the  piano  during 
latter’s  vacation  in  Black  Orchid’s 
Little  Club  .  .  .  Marty  Hirsch  new 
deejay  contact  man  for  RCA  in 
Chicago. 


London 

Songster  Jimmy  Young  signed 
for  February  tv  appearances  in 
Holland  and  Belgium  .  .  .  Agent 
Harold  Davison,  who  handles  this 
side  of  the  Anglo-U.S.  band  ex¬ 
changes,  will  be  flying  out  with  the 
Ted.  Heath  band  for  opening  U.S. 
date  in  Washington  Feb.  8.  He’ll 
spend  a  few  days  in  the  States,  re¬ 
turn  to  London  and  then  rejoin  the 
band  for  its  closing  spots  ...  Jazz 
trumpeter-leader  Humphrey  Lyt¬ 
telton  and  band,  currently  touring 
with  the  Eddie  Condon  outfit,  lined 
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up  for  a  possible  U.S.  tour  .  .  . 
Songstress  Eve  Boswell  offered  ti¬ 
tle  part  in  German  biopic  . . .  Peter 
Buchanan  appointed  personal  man¬ 
ager  to  Lonnie  Donegan  .  .  .  Rort- 
nie  Scott  Sextet  and  Tommy  Whit¬ 
tle  Quartet,  featured*  on  BBC’s 
“Jazz  Band  Ball”  program  today 
(Wed)  . ..  .  Marvyn  Harman  has  left 
Lawrence  Wright  to  join  the  ex¬ 
ploitation  staff  of  Disney  Music  .  . . 
Nat  Shapiro,  executive  of  Colum¬ 
bia  and  Epic  record  labels,  due  in 
London  Jan.  30  for  talks  about 
British  appearances  of  his  record¬ 
ing  artists'.  .  .  An  Oscar  will  be 
awarded  for  the  first  time  to  the 
artist  who’s  been  the  most  coopera¬ 
tive  to  work  with  diming  the  past 
year,  by  members  of  the  Music  Di¬ 
rectors’  Assn,  when  they  hold  their 
Baton  Ball  on  March  10. 


Hollywood 

George  Shearing  Quintet  into 
Peacock  Lane  for  three  weeks  .  .  . 
Ray  Anthony  orch  playing  series  of 
weekend  engagements  at  Holly¬ 
wood  Palladium  .  .  .  Freddy  Mar¬ 
tin’s  orch  hol<js  over  two  weeks  at 
Cocoanut  Grove  for  Harry  Bela- 
fonte’s  Jan.  30  opening  .  .  .  Song¬ 
stress  Julie  Mitchum  pacted  by 
Quest  Records  .  .  .  Ramez  Idriss  se^ 
as  musical  director  on  Albert  C. 
Gannaway’s  “The  Gun  and  the 
Gavel”  .  .  .  Ned  Washington  to  pen 
lyrics  to,  “Smoky,”  German  tune 
released  on  the  Polydor  label  .  .  . 
David  Rose  will  conduct  two  Wool- 
worth  Hour  Concerts  in  Gotham, 
Feb.  10  and  17  .  .  .  Bill  Baker  Trio 
opened  at  the  Villa  Frascati  Mon¬ 
day  (21)  for  indef  run.  . 

A1  Anthony,  organist  at  La  Paz, 
Palm  Springs,  formed  a  .  trio  and 
the  new  combo  deouts  there  Feb. 
8  .  .  .  The  Big  Three  Publishing  Co. 
is  releasing  title  tune  to  Metro’s 
“The  Little  Hut”  .' .  .  Chico  Ham¬ 
ilton  Quintet  opens  at  Jazz  City 
Friday  (25)  .  .  .  All  the  ten  tunes 
in  the  Elvis  Presley  starrer,  “Some¬ 
thing  for  the  Girls,”  will  -be  sup¬ 
plied  by  the  singer’s  own  publish¬ 
ing  company.  Sole  selling  agent 
for  tunes  will  be  Hill  &  Range  Mu¬ 
sic. 


Pittsburgh 

Jack  Purcell,  former  Symphpny 
trombonist,  and  his  danceband 
playing  Symphony  Ball  for  seventh 
consecutive  year  at  Penn-Sheraton 
Hotel.  He’ll' be  in  main  ballroom 
with  Ralph  De  Stefano  group  in  ad¬ 
joining  Urban  Room  . .  .  Max  Roach 
quintet  at  Midway  Lounge  for  a 
week,  following  the  Sonny  Stitt 
combo  .  .  .  Tommy  Carlyn  signed 
to  play  for  Newspaper  Guild’s  Page 
One  Ball  March  2  .  .  .  Lenny  Lar- 
tin  band,  now  using  Ida  Mario  on 
vocals,  set  for  series  of  Saturday 
night  dances  at  Fort  Ligonier  Inn... 
Joe  Negri,  guitarist,  back  fronting 
his  own  jazz  foursome  after  filling 
'  -in  for  three  weeks  with  reorganized 
Three  Suns  in  St.  Louis  .  .  .  Tune 
Tailors  returned  to  Bali-Kea,  where 
they  are  featured  three  nights  a 
week  .  .  .  Options  of  Luke  Riley 
orch  and  Del  Monaco  quartet  pick¬ 
ed  up  at  Holiday  House  .  .  .  Cadil¬ 
lacs  replacing  Platters  in  Dinah 
Shore-Variety  Club  benefit  show  at 
Mosque  Friday  night  .  .  .  Johnny 
Mitchell,  organist,  featured  every 
afternoon  at  annual  auto  show  in 
Hunt  Armory,  with  Benny  Benack 
band  evenings  .  .  .  Barry  Kaye, 
WJAS  deejay,  presenting  rhythm 
&  blues  show  for  two  performances 
at  Syria  Mosque  Feb.  9.  and  line¬ 
up  includes  Frankie  Lymon  & 
Teenagers,  The  Drifters,  Bo  Didd- 
ley,  El  Dorados,  El  Vikings,  Mickey 
&  Sylvia,  Turbans,  Dakota  Staton 
and  Red  Prysock  orch. 


Philadelphia 

Guy  Mitchell  in  for  one-nighter 
at  the  Erie  Social  Club  (27)  .  .  . 
Dinah  Washington  opened  at  Pep’s 
(21)  for  a  week,  followed  by  Lionel 
Hampton  orch  (28)  .  .  .  Four  Aces 
set  for  Sciolla’s  (21)  with  Steve  Gib¬ 
son  &  Red  Caps  booked  the  follow¬ 
ing  week  .  .  .  Roy  Eldridge  and 
group  playing  Blue  Note  .  .  .  The 
Jodimars  headline  the  opening 
show  at  Las  Vegas’  new  Hacienda 
.  .  .  For  second  time  this  season 
Erroll  Garner  failed  to  show  for  a 
date  at  the  Red  Hill  Inn.  Anita 
O’Day  subbed  .  .  .  Gloria  Mann 
signed  into  Celebrity  Room  (17-26), 
then  Dick  Lee  takes  stand  for  two 
weeks  .  .  .  Mills  Bros,  bow  into 
Chubby’s  for  week  (28)  .  .  .  Four  of 
a  Kind,  local  combo,  head  the  rock 
’n’  roll  jubilee  at  Atlantic  City’s 
Capitol  Theatre,  Jan.  26. 


Dallas 

George  Shearing  quintet  due  at 
Louann’s  Jan.  31  and  at  the  Terp- 
sichorean  Ball  Feb.  1  . .  .  Bob  Cross 
orch  observed  first  anni  at  Statler- 
Hilton’s  Empire  Room  .  .  .  Veteran 
maestro  Blue  Steele  and  combo 


into  Chez  Maurice  this  week  .  I  , 
Fabulous  Dorseys  band  set  for  one- 
nighter  Feb.  24  at  Riyerlake  Coun¬ 
try  Club  .  .  .  Johnny  Duke  combo 
a  holdover  at  Club  Marquis,  as  is 
Lou  Bredice’s  trio  at  King’s  Club 
.  .  .  Bill  Snyder's  combo  pacted  as 
opener  later  this  month  in  Baker 
Hotel’s  private  Club  Imperial,  for¬ 
merly  the  public  Mural  Room. 

Scotland 

Paul  Conrad  new  musical  direc¬ 
tor  for  singer  David  Whitfield  in 
vaude  at  Gaumont,  Dundee  .  .  . 
Eric  Delaney  playing  first  Glasgow 
ballroom  stint  with  his  orch  at 
Playhouse  .  .  .  Tex  Ritter  set  for 
Glasgow  Empire  March  11  .  .  . 
Singer  Kathie  Kay  into  Prince 
Wales  (London)  vaude  .  .  .  Eddie 
Condon  teed  off  British  tour  at  St. 
Andrew’s  Hall,  Glasgow. 


local  802s  3-Yr.  N.Y.  Hotel  &  Nitery 
Pact  Ups  Scale,  But  Work  Week  as  Is 


Local  802,  N.Y.  unit  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Musicians, 
wrapped  up  a  new  three-year  con¬ 
tract  with  the  major  niteries  and 
hotels  in  Manhattan  on  Monday 
(14).  The  union  obtained  some  fi¬ 
nancial  benefits  for  the  musicians,, 
but  failed  in  its  bid  to  establish 
a  five-day  work  week  as- a  new  in¬ 
dustry  pattern. 

Under  terms  of  the  pact,  musi¬ 
cians  working  the  Class  A  spots  get 
a  flat  $10  a  week  raise,  bringing 
the  minimum  from  $107  to  $117. 
During  the  second  and  third  year 


of  the  pact,  an  additional  $5  per 
week  will  be  paid  to  musicians 
working  shows  that  run  over  a 
half-hour  but  less  than  an  hour. 
Proportionate  payments  will  be 
made  for  longer  shows. 

Deal  was  wrapped  up  by  Local 
802  prexy  A1  Manuti  and  an  indus¬ 
try  committee  representing  30 
night  clubs  and  restaurants.  There 
are  numerous  other  spots  which 
usually  follow  the  pattern  set  bjr 
the  major  spots.  Between  4(f0  and 
450  musicians  will  be  affected  by 
the  new  deal. 


COSTELLO 

/  Prognosis: 

Stardom 

/  Modus  Operand}: 

Caravan  Records 

/  The  Songs:  1  . 

“ABBRACCIAT0” 

(In  Each  Other’s  Arms) 

c/w 

“LIKE  A  BROOK  GETS 
LOST  IN  A  RIVER” 

Caravan  Record  15701 

/  More  Modus: 

m'mmmmmummmmmmmmmmmmmmnmmmummmmmmmmmmmummi 

See  and  Hear  Danny  on 

THE  ARTHUR  GODFREY  RADIO  and  TV  SHOW  OVER  CBS 

CARAVAN  RECORDS,  INC. 


Route  4,  Paramus,  N.  J. 
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To  Springfield’s  (1.)  Civic  Spirit 


Springfield,  Ill.,  Jan.  22. 
Community  pride:  can  be  credit¬ 
ed  with  an  important  contribution 
It  Springfield’s  Lake  Clubf“Keno 
of  the  Midwest,"  wins  its  financial 
struggle  for  survival  in.  Sangamon 
County  Circuit  Court  here  Feb.  18, 
extended  from  Jan.  10: 

Facing  mortgage  woes  ‘which 
will  be  climaxed  in  a  $10,700  pay- 
ment-on-demand  action  by  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Title  &  Trust  Co.,  the  capital 
city  nitery  has  gained  moral  sup¬ 
port,  at  least,  from  several  Quar¬ 
ters. 

Vitally  concerned  is  the  Spring- 
field  Assn,  of  Commerce  &  Indus¬ 
try  r  ne  Chambers  of  Commerce, 
which  has  a  subscription  drive  go¬ 
ing:  to  insure  immediate-  cash  and 
later  patronage.  It  is  no  secret  that 
one  of  the  city’s  biggest  conven¬ 
tion  selling  points  is  the  Lake 
Club,  which  usually  has  a  marquee 
attraction. 

Should  civic  encouragement  tri¬ 
umph,  the  inauguration  of  a  new 
policy  of  operation  by  bonif aces 
Hugo  Giovagnoll  and  Harold  Hen¬ 
derson  appears  certain1. 

The  nitery  now  operates,  on  a 
basis  of  $1.20  admission*  from  8 
p.m.  opening,  until  4  ajn.  closing. 
Revised  procedure  would  abolish 
admission  (or  cover)  fee  during 
early  dinner  hours  with  supper 
served  on  an  a  la  carte-  basis  after 
6  p.m.  Admission  would  be- charged 
only  after  that  hour. 

Sudden  support  from  local  or¬ 
ganizations  can  be  attributed  to 
the  prestige  management  of  co¬ 
owners  Giovagnoll  and  Henderson, 
whose  15-year-old  establishment 
has;  lived  up  to  its  slogan,  “The 
Show  Place  of  Downstate*  Illinois." 
The  city  wide  rally  in  backing:  the 
club  is-  unique  in  the  fact  that  it 
represents  the  first  time  an  amuse¬ 
ment  place  in  this  area  has  re¬ 
ceived  such  endorsement.  The  civic 
support  is  unusual,  also,  since  the 
Lake  Club’s  roster  of  regular  pa¬ 
trons  includes  few  Springfield 
firms. 

Through  the  years,  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  “top  name"  attractions, 
the  supper  spot  has  relied  on  De¬ 
catur,  Peoria,  Bloomington  and 
other  area  cities  for  as'  many  “spe¬ 
cial  parties"  as  Springfield.  As  an 
Illinois  lawmakers’  hangout,  Lake 
Club  is  an  “every  other  year"  spot, 
since-  the  legislature  convenes  only 
biennially. 

Off  to  a  rousing  boxoffice  month 
with  the  Deep  River  Boys’  14-day 
draw  in  the  till,  the  nitery’s  plight 
is  not  without  a  brighter  outlook. 
The  General  Assembly  convenes 
Jan.  28  with  proposed  legislation 
including  a  bill  to  meet  annually 
in  the  future.  And,  as  aforemen¬ 
tioned,  Springfield  city  fathers  are 
eager  to  keep  the  Lake  Club  in 
business — lest  any  pleasure-loving 
visitor  has  cause  to  sigh,  “Oh,  How 
I  Wish  I  Were  In  Peoria  Tonight." 

Canadian  Fairs  Seeking 
Clarification  of  Laws 
On  Lotteries'  and  Gaines 

Ottawa,  Jan.  22. 
Representatives  of  Canadian 
exhibitions  and  fairs  have  called  on 
federal  cabinet  ministers  urging- 
continuance  and  clarification  of 
laws  that  make  ..lotteries  and  games 
of  chance  legal  if  they  are-  held  on. 
the  exhibition  grounds  while  the 
exhibition  and  fairs  are  underway. 

With  the  rewriting  of  Canada’s 
criminal  code  coming  up  soon,  the 
delegation  approached  the  min¬ 
is!  ersi  of  justice  and  agriculture, 
whose  departments  are  concerned 
with  the  code  and  fairs,  asking  that 
the  section  of  the  code  permitting 
lotteries  and  games  of  chance  be 
continued  when  the  code  is  rewrit¬ 
ten.  The  delegation  also  sought 
clarification  of  the  law  particularly  • 
where  it  concerns  lotteries  held 
in  connection  with  advance  ticket 
sales.  The  section  is  currently  not 
clear,  the  muddle  enhanced  by 
municipal  and  provincial  laws  in 
some  instances  prohibiting  them. 

Merle  Jacobs9  Cuban  Deal 

Merle  Jacobs,  Cleveland  booker, 
has  been  assigned  as  talent  buyer  / 
for  the  Hotel  Nacional,  Havana. 
The  Nacional’s  Parisian  Room  & 
Casino  is  operated  by  the  owners 
of  the  Desert  Inn,  Las  Vegas,  which 
buys  its  talent  through  Frank 
Sennes. 

The  Vegas  spot  will  continue  to 
be  serviced  through  Sennes. 


S.  F/s  ‘Silent*  Stripe 

San  Francisco,  Jan.  22. 

Another  show  business  tra¬ 
dition  has  slfd  quietly  ihto- 
oblivion  in  Frfsco. 

Police  Chief  Frank  Ahem 
last  week  banned  barkers, 
claiming'  high-pressure  sales¬ 
manship  outside  the  strip 
joints  of  this  city’s  Interna¬ 
tional*  Settlement  violated  the 
police  code  by  disturbing  the 
peace. 

Background  on  Plans 
Wenger  Had  to  Shift 
CC  Revue  to  Copa  City 

Miami  Beach,  Jan.  22.. 
Sudden  death,  of  Murray  Wein¬ 
ger  last  week  (16)  may  have 
negated  planned  move  of  his 
smash  Cotton  Club  revue  from 
present  old  Beachcomber  site  to 
Copa  City.  Latter  is  the  lavish 
nitery  he  built  eight  years  ago  and 
lost  three  seasons  back  after  a  se¬ 
ries  of  unprofitable  runs; 

Despite  reports  that  move  was 
to  have  been  made  to  gain  larger 
seating  capacity,  the  reverse  is 
true.  The  Beachcomber  layout  had 
some  200  more  seating  capacity. 
However,.  Weinger’s  gbaL  for  years 
had  been  to  regain  the  lush  ediface 
lie  titled  Copa  City,  after  spending 
close  to  $1,000,000-  on  its  construc¬ 
tion  and  interior  equipment  Those 
close  to  him  say  it  was;  a  dream- 
offer,.  when  the  moveover  deal  was 
proffered  by.  present  owner  Lore 
Chester,  to  bring  In  his  Cbtton  Club 
revue.  Despite  the  calculated  loss 
in  weekly  revenue,  Weinger  took 
on  the  dear  and  was  in  - the  midst 
of  negotiations  which  arranged  for- 
payoffs  of  lines  and -long-standing, 
debts  to  acts  such  as  Jane  Powell, 
Nat  Cole,  as  well  as  issuance  of 
liquor  license-,  when  a  heart  attack, 
felled  him. 

Weinger’s  brother  George,  Sam 
Newfeld,  Benny  Davis  and  another 
partner  are,,  at  present,  holding  the 
Cab  Calloway-Cotton"  Club  revue 
package  at  the  Beachcomber  loca¬ 
tion.  The  biggery  can  gross  well 
over  $60,000  weekly,  if  near-capa¬ 
city  business 'is  maintained,  and 
higher  if  the  sellouts  and  three 
shows  on  heavy  nights  are  con¬ 
tinued. 

Besides  personal-pride  motive  in? 
the  contemplated  move  to>  Copa 
City,  Weinger  had  pointed’  out  that 
the  more  modern-  kitchen  and 
equipment  there  would  result  in 
better  patron  relations;  that  the 
larger  cocktail  lounge-bar  adjunct,, 
running  on  an  all-night  policy, 
would  have  made  up,  in  part,  the 
loss  in  main-room  seating  capacity 
returns. 

Cotton  Club  revue  continues,  to- 
do  what  is-  probably  the  best  busi¬ 
ness  any  indie  night  club  has  seen 
since  the  big  hotels  took  the  play 
away  with  name  act  attractions 
three  seasons  back. 

Hub  Rickshaw  Folds 

Lounge  After  IT  Year 

Boston,  Jan.  22. 

The  Rickshaw  has  closed  its.  up¬ 
stairs  intimery,  where  talent  had 
been  used  for  almost,  a  yfcar  in  an- 
attempt  to-  bring  flesh  back  to*  the 
fried  rice  circuit.  Joe  Sinatra  Trio 
gave  its  last  performance  there 
Saturday  (19). 

The  upstairs  lounge  in  the  lush 
Chinese  eatery  opened  with  thrush 
Cindy  Parker,  switched  to  trios 
and  hired  disk  jocks  and  radio  per¬ 
sonalities  to  lure  customers. 
George  am.  Virginia  Dare,  assist¬ 
ant  managers,  and  Bob  Abrams, 
manager  of  the  Rickshaw,  said  the 
lounge  will  be  used  now  as  a  func¬ 
tion  room. 


HOfMYAT 

Hollywood. 

Editor,  Variety: 

Your  story*  in*  last  week’s  issue- 
covering  the  Holiday  (Hotel)  in 
Redo  is  slightly  out  of  kilter.  While 
;it  is  true  tha£  the  hotel  has  no 
.gambling  casino,  it  does  keep  its 
guests  interested  with  50  slot  ma- 
,  chines  in  its.  spacious;  lobby. 

Further,  the,  hotel  does  have  an 
entertainment  policy.  No  floor- 
shows,  but  the  cocktail  lounge  em¬ 
ploys  alternating  cocktail  units 
dispensing  continuous  vocal  and 
instrumental  tid-bits  from  cocktail 
time  until  the  late  hours. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  another  en- | 
tertainment  feature  will  soon  be 
added*  There  will  be  dancing  in- 
the  Rainbow  Room  nightly,  giving 
Reno  its  only  nightly  dance  policy. 

But  no  gambling  casino. 

Sam  Rosey, 

Director  of  Entertainment 
The  Holiday  in  Reno. 

Murray  Weinger,  Dead 
At  40,  Reached  Zenith 
Via  Cotton  Club  Click 

Murray  Weinger,,  who  died  last 
week  (Ifi),  waea  cafe  operator  who. 
refused  to  be  counted  out.  After 
many  unsuccessful  years,.  Weinger 
at  last  came  up  with  a  hit  show  in 
Miami  Beach  and  planned  to  move 
his  magnum  opus,  into  the  club 
that  he*  helped  create,  when  he 
died  suddenly  of  a:  stroke. 

Weinger  produced  the  Cotton 
•Club  revue*  which  he  put  into  the 
Beachcomber,  rechristened  Cotton 
Club  for  thev  season.  He  had  been 
readying  a  move  into  Copa  City, 
which;  he  had  operated  for  many 
years,  when  the  strain  of  produc¬ 
tion,  operation  and  moving  caught 
up  with  him* 

Weinger,  only  40  years  of  age, 

;  originally  moved  into  ^Florida  as 
:-the  operator  of  the  Copacabana, 
which  was  successful:  He  then  ob¬ 
tained  backing  for  the  construction 
;of  Copa  City,  for  which  architect 
Norman  Bel  Geddes  was  retained* 
Club  was  blueprinted  as  the  most 
:  grandiose  bit  of  nitery  construction 
•in  the  world  and  incorporated  the 
■most  modern  staging  devices 
known.  This  was  so  he  could  con¬ 
centrate  on  production  and  get 
away  from  what  he  regarded  as  the 
“tyranny"  of  acts  and  agencies  in 
; regard  to  talent  prices.  When  he 
realized  he  needed  names,  he  went’ 
•into  tripfe*  headliners  and  spent  as 
.high  as  $25,000. 

^  After  a  few  years,  Weinger  had 
tough  sledding.  Prices  for  talent 
l  aa  compared  to  income  didn’t  jibe. 
There  were  several  reincarnations 
of  Copa  City;  each  with  different 
backing*,  but  he*  was.  forced  to 
abandon  the  spot'  some  years  ago. 
He  turned  to-  the  operation  of 
nearby  Ciro’s,  and.  for  a  brief  time 
was  producer  for  the  defunct  Mou¬ 
lin  Rouge,.  Las  Vegas. 

This  year;  he-  angled  the  enter¬ 
tainment  toward  the  old  Cotton 
Club  days^— meaning  inspired  by 
New  York’s*  vintage  Harlem — get¬ 
ting  a  revuev  topped  by  Cab  Callo¬ 
way,.  who*  aided1  in  the  production; 
being,  a  legitimate  survivor  of^that 
period  who  knew  the*  modus  oper- 
andi  of  that  type  of  show.  The  lay¬ 
out  was  the*  most  resounding  Flor¬ 
ida  click  in  years.  Following  its 
successful  debut  recently,  Weinger 
planned  to  move  into  Copa  City, 
success  of  which  was  still  a  project 
dear  to  him. 

Weinger  started  in  show  biz  as 
one  of  the  operators  of  the  Atlan¬ 
tis,  Coney  Island,  then  he  became 
associated  with  Bill  Miller.  To¬ 
gether  they  went  to  Florida  to  take 
over  the  Copacabana.  When  it 
burned  down,  Copa  City  was 
started  by  Weinger  after  a  split 
with  Miller: 


Mass*.  Governor9*  ‘Have 
State,  Need  Tourists9 


jThe  N.Y.  Supreme  Court  is  keeping  quite  busy  with,  the  case  of  the 
Cerneys.  who  are  attempting  to  break  away  from  Artists.  Corp*  of  Amer¬ 
ica.  ACA  keeps  filing  a  set  of  papers  to  pave  the  way  for  an  injunction 
against,  the  act  from  working,  for  any  other  agency,  and  with  monoto¬ 
nous*  regularity  the  court  keeps  returning  the  papers:  and  informing, 
.the  plaintiff  that  it  may  file  again.  That  instance  occurred  again  last- 
week  when  Justice  Jacob  Markowitz,  without  an  opinion,  sent  back  the 
ACA  complaint. 

Just  a  Lot  of  %  Talent’  Towns; 


Sings  for  His  Motorcycle 

Springfield,  Vt.,  Jan*  22. 

When  Richard  Dyer-Bennet,  min* 
strel  singer,  gave  a  concert  here 
/Jan.  20,  his  fee  was  one  English 
motorcycle  instead  of  cash. 

The  singer,  a  motorcycle  enthu- 
|  siast,  agreed  to  this  arrangement 
with  the  Friends  of  Vermont  Sym¬ 
phony,  which  sponsored  the  pro¬ 
gram  to  raise  money  to  finance  a 
concert  by  the  Vermont  Symphony 
here  in  the  spring. 


I  Boston,  Jan..  22. 

.  Gov.  Foster  Furcolo  is  pressing 
for  creation  of  a  special  division 
of  promotion  to  hypo  resort  biz 
and  lure  more  tourists.  He  urged 
this  in  special  message  to  ifee  legis¬ 
lature  last  week. 

“Our  vacation  business  has  not 
had  the  attention  that  it  deserves," 
the  ^governor  said.  “It  is  the  third 
largest  industry  in  Massachusetts, 
Tourism  can  bring  in  many  bene¬ 
fits." 


John  H,  Harris  OySeas 

To  O.O.  leer  Talent 

Pittsburgh,  Jan.  22. 

John  H.  Harris,  producer  of  “Ice 
Capades"  and  head  of  the  Harris 
Amusement  Co.  here,  flew  in  from 
the-  Coast  last  week  for  quickie 
huddles  with  his  associates  in  the 
local  theatre*  chain.  Then,  he  took 
off  again  for  overseas  to.  visit  Ma¬ 
drid^  London,  Paris  and  Berlin  on 
his  annual  hunt  for  skating  talent. 

Harris  expects  to  return  Feb.  4 
and  will  rejoin  show  for  a  short 
time  before  going  back  to  Holly¬ 
wood  to  work  on  ’58  edition. 

1957  Rings  in  Some  Exits 
In  Seattle;  Olympic  Hotel 
'Cuts  Down,  Curfew  Tighter 

Seattle,  Jan.  22. 

Two  closings  mark  change  in 
town’s;  entertainment  picture, 
which  has  seen  many’  changes  in 
past  few  years.  The  Olympic  Hotel 
has  closed  the  Georgian  Room,  its 
main  dining  spot,  for  dinner,  and 
Mayor  Gordon  S.  Clinton  has  or¬ 
dered  all  dance  spots  without 
liquor  licenses  to  stop  selling  set¬ 
ups  and  also  to  adhere  strictly  to 
2:30  a.m.  curfew. 

Georgian  Room  was  for  long  one 
of  the  town’s  top-  nit.eries,  present¬ 
ing  such  stars  as  Sophie  Tucker, 
Hildegarde,  Dorothy  Shay,  Harry 
Richman,  Martha  Wright  and  or¬ 
chestras  of  Dick  Jurgens,  Hal  Pru- 
den  and  Jackie  Souders.  Recently 
room  has  had  music  for  dancing 
only  on  Saturday  nights.  It  will 
continue  to  serve  luncheon. 

Other  closing,  will  affect  more 
of  the  public,  perhaps,  because 
dance  places  and  late  spots  serv¬ 
ing  setups  have  traditionally  been 
ports  of  call  in  that  part  of  down¬ 
town  Seattle  labeled  variously  the 
“Sk  id  r  o  a  d,"  “Chinatown"  and 
“South  of  Yesler." 

Some  of  these  cafes  have  been 
in  operation  for  many  years  and 
have  provided  jabs  for  musicians. 
Business  people  in  the  area;  along 
with.  Chet  Ramagp,  business  agent 
of  Musicians  LocaL  78*,  have  pro¬ 
tested-  closings.  Ramage  says  12 
musicians  have  lost  jobs  because 
of  the  mayor’s  order;  which  was 
effective  Jan.  1.  Places  affected 
hold  either  ci'  cabaret  or  cafe- 
dance  licenses,  which  under  munic*- 
ipal  regulations;  must  close  at  2:30 
a.m. 

In  a  further  tightening,.  Chief  of 
Police  James  Lawrence  has  or¬ 
dered  that  no  police'  officer  may 
hold  an  off-duty  job*  in  any  estab¬ 
lishment  that  does,  not  observe 
license  regulations.  The  mayor  said 
he  had  been  told  that  several  offi¬ 
cers  had  off-duty  jobs  in  south  end 
resorts. 

Trade  Watches  Gate  As 
Auto  Shows  Drop  Names 

Chicago,  Jan.  22. 

Chicago  agents  are*  dyeing  mid¬ 
west  auto  shows  this  year  with  spe¬ 
cial  interest.  Towns  like'  Des 
Moines,  St.  Louis,  Cedar  Rapids 
and  Topeka  are  cutting  back  on  or 
eliminating  name  entertainers  from 
this  year’s  show.  Reported  reason: 
people  come  to  watch  the  perform** 
ers  and  not  to  look  at  cars.  The 
complaint  harks  back  to  the  food 
and  homes  shows  of  a  few  years 
ago.  The  result  of  their  dropping 
talent  was  that  attendance  fell  off. 
Similar  result  is  predicted  for  the 
auto  shows  by  bookers  here. 

Chicago’s  annual  boat  show  will 
be  held  in  the  Amphitheatre  this 
year  Feb.  8-17  without  entertain¬ 
ment  but  for  a  different  resaon. 
Promoters  didn't  want  to  take  the 
25-man  minimum  required  by  the 
local  American  Federation  of  Mu: 
sicians. 


r  The  one-nighter  concert  field  is 
showing  signs  of  becoming  stronger 
and  looms  as  the  sole  outlet  for 
several  types  of  names  in  a  num¬ 
ber  of  cities.  Some  agencies-  are 
now  flr.ding.  that  many  of  their  per¬ 
formers  have  nowhere  to  go  in 
the  way.  of  bookings.  With  vaude 
out  in  nearly  every  city  of  "  the 
country  a  load  of  top  entertainers 
have  shifted  to  cafes.  In  some 
towns,  there  are  now  no  longer 
niteries  or  hotels  buying  names' in 
the  bracket  of  those  who  used  to- 
command  around  $5,000  weekly.  Af 
result,  the  talent  agencies  are  again 
turning  to  the  concert  and  one- 
nighter  field. 

Indication  of  the  earning  power 
of  the  one-niters  is  seen  in.  the 
Edith  Piaf  pickings.  Miss  Piaf 
racked  up  nearly  $3,000  in  a  Sun¬ 
day  (12)  date  at  Carnegie  Hall, 
and  on  flat  fees  collected  $1,500  in 
a  Philadelphia  soiree  and  $1,000  on 
a  Washington  shindig- 

Ballrooms  such  as  the  Rhodes, 
Cranston,  R.  I.,  are  buying  record 
names  on  a  guarantee  and-  percent¬ 
age  basis.  The  entertainers  have 
been  picking  up  hefty  amounts  for 
a  single  night’s  work. 

The  agencies  are  probing  the 
quickie  field  to  a  greater  degree 
now  that  many  towns  are  without 
any  outlet  that  can  accommodate 
the  more  expensive  performer.  One 
office  is  mulling  a  package  to  en¬ 
compass  what  is  tantamount  to  a 
regulation  vaude  show  under  a. 
generic  title  of  “concert  varieties." 
It’s  doubtful  that  this  label  wilt 
be  used  officially  since-  Billy  Rose 
had  that  label-  in  a  venture  at  the 
Ziegfeld  Theatre,  N.Y. 

Another  factor  favoring,  the  one- 
nighters  and  concerts  in  moderate¬ 
sized  establishments  lies  iii  the 
dwindling  number  of  “personality" 
tours  in  the  arenas.  Costs  of  these 
.shows  have  been  mounting,  tre¬ 
mendously,  and  with  arenas  loathe 
to  give  any  guarantees,  the  per- 
centeries  are"  veering  to  the  .  less 
expensive  one-night  stands. 

Freberg’s  Tustoms'-Made 
Material  for  Click  Trek 

Hollywood,.  Jan.  22: 

A  domestic  tour,  is  being  mulled 
by  Stan  Freberg  as  result  of  a> 
click  trek  in  Australia  for  pro¬ 
moter  Lee  Gordon.  Freberg.  pre¬ 
viously-  had*  been  sfeen  only  in  a 
few  nitery  appearances  in  the  U.S. 

The  takeoff  performer  originally 
went  Down  Under  for  an  11-day 
stand  with*  a  unit  But  was  held 
over  by  Gordon  to  join  the  next 
unit  which  came  in  from  the 
States*  During  the  course  of  the 
trek  he  became  the  first  U.S.  come¬ 
dian  to  play  Perth*  the  Australian 
city  on  the  Indian  Ocean  across 
the  continent  from  what  is  re¬ 
garded  as  the  “usual  circuit"  of 
Sydney,  Melbourne  and  Brisbane: 

The  jaunt,  says  Freberg,  con¬ 
firms  his  opinion  that  while  humor 
is  universal,  it  has  to  be. localized 
for  best  effect.  To  achieve  this, 
Freberg  went  to  Australia  a  week 
early  to;  research  local  customs 
and  language*  usage  to  insure*  top* 
response  to  his  material.  As  a  re¬ 
sult,  he  says,  none  of  his  material 
was  tagged  as  being  “too  Ameri¬ 
can"  for  consumption  Down  Under. 
Gordon,  who'  listed  the  Freberg 
show  as  the  best  of  its  type  since 
he  began  promoting,  shows  for  Au¬ 
stralia,  also  is  discussing  a  deal 
with  Freberg  for  a  British  tour 
later  this  year. 

Freberg,  best  known  for  .  his 
comedy,  diskings  for  Capitol  Rec¬ 
ords,  is  now  working  on  plans  for 
a  new  comedy  act  which  he  could 
break  in  on  a  tour  of  this  country 
before  going  to  England  and  sub¬ 
sequently  returning  to  Australia 
for  Gordon. 


VAUBEVIUJE 
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Paris,  Or  the  What’s  What  of  Boites; 


Pub-Crawling  Fadism  on  the  Fade 


Paris,  Jan.  15. 

Is  Paris  nitery  life  withering 
away  as  tie  new  year  starts?  True, 
therevare  still  over  100  boites  in* 
town  plus  the  many  little  drinking 
spots  that  can  also  claim  this  mon¬ 
iker.  But  international  tensions, 
falling  buying  power  and  more  se¬ 
lective  crowds  are  cutting  into  the 
number  of  paying  boites,  and  many 
are  falling  out  as  Others  show  large 
stretches  of  empty,  white-clothed 
tables.  Enough  to  make  one  snow- 
blind,  to  hark  back  to  an  old 
borscht  circuit  gag. 

Main  trouble  seems  to  be  that 
night  spot  fadism  appears  to  be  al¬ 
most  extinct.  Nothing  has  really 
replaced  the  old  philosophical  pull 
of  St.-Germain-Des-Pres,  and  ef¬ 
forts  to  transfer  it  to  the  Palais 
Boyale  district,  Montmartre  and 
Montparnasse  never  came  off.  The 
bigleague  dubs  are  still  making  it, 
as  are  some  staple  supper  clubs, 
but  the  early  postwar  yen  is  dy¬ 
ing  out.  Striptease  and  rock  ’n’ 
roll  are  doing  okay  in  many  situ¬ 
ations,  but  sorely  missed  is  the 
bonanza  that  the  longhair  philoso¬ 
phizing  of  Jean-Paul  Sartre  un¬ 
loosed  on  the  Left  Bank. 

Flesh,  in  the  Pigalle  tradition, 
still- has  its  regulars  and  will  al¬ 
ways  exist  as  long  as  there  are 
tourist  gnd  provincial  visitors. 
“Pig-Alley”  gets  by  even  if  a  few 
of  the  boites  have  gone  the  way  of 
garages  and  theatres.  Such  places 
as  the  Naturistes,  Nouevelle  Eve, 
Pigalfs,  Sphinx  and  others  put 
out  the  nudes  without  any  socio¬ 
logical  or  topical  frills,  and  some 
sumptuosity,  via  revue  backing, 
makes  them  always  acceptable  fod¬ 
der.  < 

Gas  and  Other  Hurdles 

With  gas  rationing  and  tourists 
holding  off  during  troubled  times, 
many  boites  are  hit,  notably  the 
Moulin  Rouge,  but  its  insistence  on 
good  vaude  names  and  reasonable 
tabs  keeps  this  in  fair  biz.  Next 
door  the  Nouveau  Moulin  Rouge 
tries  to  ape  the  big  daddy  Lido  but 
with  lacklustre  results. 

Lido  is  still  the  topper  and  its 
magnificence  draws  mobs  every 
night.  It  is  what  Paris  cabaret,  in 
taste  and  elegance,  is  supposed  to 
be  and  it  will  pay  off.  Strip  still 
rules  as  the  other  top  draw,  with 
main  purveyor  the  Crazy  Horse, 
followed  by  Le  Sexy,  which  adds  a 
more  revue-like  aspect  to  the  peels 
(Continued  on  page  54) 


Palace  Beckons 
To  Nod  Coward 

The  Palace  Theatre;  N.  Y.,  hav¬ 
ing  signed  Liberace  for  a  run  from 
April  20"  to  May  13,  is  now  going 
after  even  bigger  game.  RKO  The¬ 
atres  prexy  Sol  A.  Schwartz  and 
booker  Dan  Friendly  are  now 
throwing  out  offers  to  Noel  Cow¬ 
ard,  who  if  he  accepts  would  be 
making  his  first  variety  house  ap¬ 
pearance  in  the  U.  S.  Under  plans 
now  being  considered,  Coward 
would  follow  Jerry  Lewis,  who 
starts  a  four-week  session  Feb.  7. 

There  are  also  negotiations  on 
for  Harry  Belafonte  to  take  on  a 
stand  .at  that  house.  He  would 
probably  follow  the  run  of  Liber¬ 
ace. 

Coward  some  years  ago  played  a 
date  at  the  Hotel  Waldorf-Astoria. 
Otherwise,  his  U.  S.  appearances 
have  been  confined  to  legit  and 
video. 

San  Antonio  Hotel’s 

Indian-Giver  Couvert 

San  Antonio,  Jan.  22. 
Eddie  Davis,  catering  manager 
of  the  St.  Anthony  Hotel,  said  that 
a  new  policy  v/ill  be  put  into  effect 
at  the  Peraux  Room  where  Dick 
Barlow  and  his  orch  play  for  danc¬ 
ing.  A  cover  charge  of  $1  will  be 
instituted.  But  if  dancers  consume 
as  much  as  $2  worth  of  food  and 
beverages,  the  admission  charge 
will  be  dropped. 

The  policy  will  prevail  on  week 
nights  only. 


See  Houston  Empire  Room 


Houston,  Jan.  22. 

Rice  Hotel’s  Empire  Boom, 
downtown  landmark  since  its  open¬ 
ing  in  1938  and  which  went  dark 
following  a  sock  New  Year’s  Eve, 
according  to  Mazie  Hart,  room  top¬ 
per, -will  stay  that  way  “for  some 
months.”  She  said  that  a  complete 
structural  change  is  in  the  wind 
for  the  nitery,  which  registered  354 
customers  on  its  last  night.  The 
hotel’s  directress  of  entertainment 
refused  to  comment  on  a  report 
that  when  room  reopens  it  will  be 
half — or  entirely — a  privatery.  She 
would  only  admit  to  “elaborate  and 
fabulous”  changes. 

Empire  Room  enjoyed  a  brief 
holiday  fling  six  months’  duty  as  a 
coffee  shop  while  actual  shop  was 
undergoing  facelifting. 

’57  Ottawa  Expo 
Eyes  500,000  Gate; 
’56  Profit  $111,000 

Ottawa,  Jan.  22. 

An  extra  day’s  run  and  a  new 
producer  for  the  grandstand  are 
expected  to  provide  a  big  draw 
for  this  year’s  Central  Canada  Ex¬ 
hibition,  Aug.  23  to  31  (Sunday 
excluded).  For  more  -than  four 
years  CCE  has  tried  to  reach  the 
500,000  mark  in  attendance  but  this 
year,  according  to  J.  K.  Clarke, 
who  succeeded  the  late  Herb  Mc- 
Elroy  as  general  manager,  it  may 
be  done.  n 

The  exhibition  has  operated  for 
seven  days  for  the  last  few  years — 
Sat.  to  Sat. —  and  the  addition  of 
a  5  p.m.  opening  on  the  previous 
Friday  was  planned  to  extend  at¬ 
tendance. 

Barnes  &  Carruthers  of  Chicago 
will  produce  the  outdoor  spectacu¬ 
lar  in  front  of  the  grandstand  this 
year.  B&C  replaces  George  A. 
Hamid,  who  has  produced  his 
“Grandstand  Follies”  at  CCE  for 
about  two  decades,  in  recent  years 
in  association  with  General  Artists 
Corp.  (GAC-Hamid). 

Financial  report  presented  at 
the  association’s  annual  meeting 
showed  the  1956  exhibition  with  a 
$111,622  profit  "on  a  $375,844  gross. 
Major  revenue  sources  included 
$133,757  from  admissions,  $56,049 
from  grandstand,  $56,200  from  mid¬ 
way.  Raffle  of  a  “dream'  home” 
brought  the  CCE  $20,000  and  ex¬ 
hibition  park  concessions  brought 
$29,282. 

Wilbert  Hamilton,  a  city  control¬ 
ler,  was  elected  1957  president  of 
CCE.  He  succeeds  D.  M.  Stewart, 
president  for  the  last  two  years. 
First  v.p.  is  Don  Reid,  an  aider- 
man  in  Ottawa,  with  Clarke  Mans¬ 
field^  of  CCE’s  agricultural  section 
as  second  v.p. 

Royal  York  Mulls  Acts  In 
Hildegarde’s  Toronto  H.0. 

The  Royal  York  Hotef,  Toronto, 
owned  by  the  Canadian  Pacific 
Railway,  is  likely  to  go  in  for  some 
kind  of  talent  policy  some  time  in 
the  future.  Experimental  booking 
with  Hildegarde  paid  off.  She  was 
originally  in  for  a  fast  booking  at 
that  hospice,  starting  New  Year’s 
Eve.  She  was  held  over  an  addition¬ 
al  week  and  then  went  to  the 
Statler  Hotel,  Detroit,  opening 
last  week  (14),  with  Versailles, 
N.  Y.,  slated  for  April.  It’s  antici¬ 
pated  that  Angus  McKinnon,  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Royal  York,  will  set 
names  periodically  in  the  Imperial 
Room. 

Last  major  spot  in  Toronto  with 
a  talent  policy  was  the  King  Ed¬ 
ward  Hotel,  which  has  been  off  the 
act-standard  for  several  years. 


OF  ST.  MOOLA 


0.  S.  Cafes  on  Xenophile  Kick — Again; 
0’seas  Faces  Draw  Freer  Spenders 


SPA'S 1 
CO  OP  EFFORTS 

By  ALAN  JARLSON 

Las  Vegas,  Jan.  22. 

The  echo  of  clicking  turnstiles 
and  cash  register  bells  in  tune  with 
the  horn  tooting  of  New  Year’s 
Eve  at  midnight  has  extended  be¬ 
yond  the  holiday  period,  giving  Las 
,  Vegas  bonif aces'  good  reason  to 
face  the  coming  year  with  uptilted 
cigars. 

In  the  past,  the  end  of  the  New 
Year’s  holiday  has  been  marked 
when  the  town  empties  out  a  few 
hours  after  christening  the  blessed 
event,  thus  cueing  the  expected 
cul-de-sac  through  which  the  inn¬ 
keepers  have  been  forced  to  wan¬ 
der  in  search  of  pre-summer  biz. 

But  for  some  reason — mystifying 
to  even  mo?t  farseeing  Vegans — 
the  ringing  in  of  the  new  year  has 
served  to  ring  in  continued  sock 
biz,  with  the  bonanza’s  end  not 
immediately  visible.  And  the  Vegas 
promoters  are  shoveling  their  best 
Ideas  out  of  the  storage  bins  in  an 
effort  to  keep  this  unusually  spir¬ 
ited  spending  alive  during  the 
normally  bleak  Jan.-March  off-sea¬ 
son.  Most  significantly,  the  opera¬ 
tors  of  all  the  spas,  while  primarily 
concerned  with  the  ledgers  of  their 
respective  establishments,  are  nev¬ 
ertheless  working  closer  together 
now  in  the  common  cause  of  luring 
new  patronage  to  the  town. 

Five  hotels — New  Frontier,  Rivi¬ 
era,  Flamingo,  Sahara,  El  Rancho 
and  the  still-to-be  opened  Tropi- 
cana — have  invested  their  exploita¬ 
tion  resources  into  a  hookup  with 
Western  Airlines  for  a  “Show-Time 
Holiday”  package  tour.  All  is  ar¬ 
ranged  for  the  customer  wishing 
to  live  it  up  for  three  days  in 
Vegas  at  a  co5fc*of  $30,  plus  regular 
airline  ticket  fares. 

’  Last  month,  the  10  major  resorts 
and  the  downtown  casinos  buried 
(Continued  on  page  54) 


RY.’s  Versailles 
In  Sudden  Foldo; 
133  Creditors 

After  more  than  two  decades  of 
operation,  the  Versailles,  one  of 
the  oldest  niteries  in  the  midtown 
New  York  sector,  closed  suddenly 
last  weekend,  having  failed  to  re¬ 
open  for  Monday  (21).  Longtime 
operators  Nick  Prounis  &  Arnold 
Rossfield.  notified  various  talent 
agencies  that  they  would  not  re¬ 
open  that  evening  and  cancelled  all 
contracts. 

Late  yesterday  (Tues.)  the  Ver¬ 
sailles,  under  the  corporate  titles 
of  PRP  Concessions  Inc.  and  the 
151  E.  50  St.  Corp.,  filed  a  peti¬ 
tion  for  arrangement  under  Chap¬ 
ter  XI  of  the  Chandler  Act  in 
N.  Y.  Federal  Court.  In  the  peti¬ 
tion,  the  Versailles  listed  133 
creditors,  including  various  trades¬ 
men,  the  Bureau  of  Internal  Rev¬ 
enue,  N.  Y.  State  Unemployment 
Board,  the  American  Guild  of 
Variety  Artists  (monies  due  under 
contracts  that  had  been  signed), 
ASCAP,  BMI,  Music  Corp  of 
America,  and  others. 

In  its  proposal,  the  nitery  stated 
it  would  pay  all  debts  in  full  over 
a  period  of  five  years.  Its  accounts 
receivable,  consisting  of  $24,150, 
have  been  assigned  to  the  Federa¬ 
tion  Bank  and  Trust  Co. 

A  statement  issued  by. the  nitery 
admitted  owing  the  Government 
$350,000  in  back  taxes  as  a  result 
of  a  ruling  handed  down  in  1954. 
From  1944  to  1954,  the  club  didn’t 
collect  taxes  on  dinner  bills  up  to 
9  p.  m.  since  dancing  and  enter¬ 
tainment  started  a  half-hour  later. 
This  was  presumably  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  a  directive  handed  down 
orally  by  miscellaneous  tax  men  at 
the  Bureau  at  that  time.  Versailles 
sought  to  compromise  the  debt,  but 
it  was  ruled  that  miscellaneous 
taxes  cannot  be  “compromised”  by 
a  going  concern.  The  cafe  hopes 
(Continued  on  page  52) 


Gene  Norman’s  New  Pards 
At  Crescendo;  Landis  Out 

Hollywood,  Jan.  22. 

Maynard  Sloate  and  Joe  Abra¬ 
hams,  vet  operators  of  the  Strip 
City  and  Jazz  City  niteries,  have 
replaced  Chuck  Landis  as  Gene 
Norman’s  partner  in  the  operation 
of  the  Crescendo  nitery!  It  marks 
their  first  Sunset  Strip  operation. 

Norman  bought  out  Landis,  with 
whom  he  has  operated  the  Cre¬ 
scendo  since  May,  1954.  Disk 
jockey-jazz  Impresario  then  en¬ 
tered  a  new  partnership  agree¬ 
ment  with  Sloate  and  Abrahams. 

Spot  henceforth  will  operate 
with  a  “Gene  Norman  Presents” 
billing  to  tie  him  in  more  closely 
with  the  operation  in  the  minds 
ol  the  public.  Shows  probably  will 
be  bigger,  beginning  a  few  months 
hence,  with  a  full  show  rather  than 
the  present  policy  of  a  headliner 
and  a  band  only.  June  Christy  is 
current  at  the  room  and  will  be 
followed  Jan.  25  by  Herb  Jeffries. 

R-B  AGVA  Pact 
Cues  Deals  With 
Picket-Shy  Spots 

The  first  major  condition  de¬ 
manded  by  arenas  before  pacting 
the  Ringling  Bros,  and  Bamum  & 
Bailey  Circus  was  fulfilled  last 
week,  when  circus  general  manager 
Art  Concello  signed  with  the 
American  Guild  of  Variety  Artists.. 
Several  arenas  had  held  up  nego¬ 
tiations  because  of  the  possibility 
of  being  picketed  during  the  run 
of  the  Big  Show.  Last  season, 
AGVA  and  the  International 
Brotherhood  of  Teamsters  pick¬ 
eted  the  circus  until  it  folded. 

Several  building  operators  ar¬ 
gued  that  they  have  to  remain  in 
the  town  for  52  weeks  a  year,  and 
would  not  care  to  jeopardize  its 
good  will  by  antagonizing  trade 
union  members.  Some  arena  man¬ 
agers  felt  that  pickets  in  front  of  a 
spot  keep  away  a  certain  amount  of 
trade,  and  thus  grosses  are  gen¬ 
erally  cut  by  the  union  paraders. 

At  the  AGVA  signing  last  week, 
circus  execs  stated  that  difficulties 
with  the  Teamsters  were  being  set¬ 
tled  and  that  the  circus  would  be 
“100%  unionized”  by  the  time  it 
started  the  '57  trek  with  preem  at 
Madison  Square  Garden,  N.  Y., 
April  3.  ' 

However,  settlement  with  AGVA 
and  the  Teamsters  doesn’t  mean 
that  the  circus  is  fully  certain  of 
the  arena  tour.  Certain  clauses  in 
the  contract  are  still  to  be  set,  and 
until  some  phases  of  the  agreement 
are  settled,  no  pactings  will  take 
place.  Negotiations,  though,  are 
expected  to  be  finalized  within  a 
couple  of  weeks. 

Scot  Comic  Radcliffe 
For  Canada-U.S.  Tour 

Glasgow,  Jan.  22. 

Jack  Radcliffe,  leading  Scot 
character  comedian,  is  pacted  to 
make  a  concert  tour  of  Canada  and 
several  U.  S.  cities  in  the  fall.  He 
will  plane  out  Sept.  11  for  an 
eight  weeks’  tour,  opening  in  Mon¬ 
treal  and  going  cross-Canada  to 
Vancouver. 

Neil  Kirk,  Scot-born  concert 
agent,  secured  Radcliffe’s  signature 
on  quickie  trip  to  o.o.  talent.  Others 
in  vaude  unit  will  be  George  Cor- 
mack  and  Irene  Sharp,  singing  duo, 
accordionist  Will  Starr  and  a 
pianist. . 

Radcliffe,  B6-year-old  "Ytmscer, 
specializes  In  old-men  character 
studies.  It  will  be  his  first  trans¬ 
atlantic  tour,  to  be  made  im¬ 
mediately  following  a  summer 
revue  season  at  the  Royal  Theatre, 
Newcastle,  England. 


By  JOE  COHEN 

The  class  spots  are  paying  more 
attention  than  ever  before  to  talent 
making  good  abroad.  The  quest 
for  new  faces  has  turned  to  the 
established  singers  in  France,  Italy, 
Spain  and  elsewhere,  and  the  num¬ 
ber  of  imports  for  the  better-heeled 
cafes  is  continually  on  the  upbeat. 

For  example,  the  Hotel  Waldorf- 
Astoria,  N.  Y.,  is  importing  French 
singer  Juliet  Greco  for  four-week 
run  starting  Feb.  11.  The  -Ver¬ 
sailles  was  to  play  Katyna  Ranieri, 
from  Italy,  March  27  for  a  run, 
when,  that  cafe  folded  suddenly 
(see  separate  story). 

This  season,  Hotel  Pierre  gave 
American  debuts  to  Caterina  Va- 
lente  and  Galena  Necchi,  both  im¬ 
ports,  and  the  Waldorf  brought  in 
Henri  Salvador. 

The  upbeat  in  the  importation  of 
Continentals  reflects  more  than  a 
desire  for  new  faces.  For  the  past 
few  years,  it’s  been  established  that 
the  language  groups  will  support 
former  compatriots.  In  addition, 
the  overseasers  and  some  of  the 
Latin  imports  bring  to  niteries  and 
hotels  the  lush  wine  trade,  and  the 
more  conservative  type  of  clien¬ 
tele,  more  inclined  to  sip,  sup  and 
listen,  as  distinguished  from  the 
other  extreme,  who  will  leave  their 
drinks  and  sometimes  their  food 
to  swing  out  on  the  mambo  and 
cha-cha-cha.  Cheques  on  the  former 
type  of  customer  are  more  profit¬ 
able.  It’s  in  the  quest  of  these 
types  of  customers  that  many  spots 
are  lo’oking  for  with  the  imports. 

Another  factor  weighted  in  favor ' 
of  the  imports  lies  in  the  presence 
in  New  York  of  a  large  colony  of 
United  Nations  personnel.  Most 
can  afford  an  occasional  fling  in 
a  nitery.  Coin  from  the  UN  has 
helped  Edith  Piaf,  for  one,  main¬ 
tain  long  and  profitable  runs  at  the 
Versailles. ,  Most  of  the  UN  per¬ 
sonnel  are  reported  to  favor 
French  entertainers,  that  lingo  be¬ 
ing  the  classic  diplomatic  language. 

But  perhaps  the  most  cogent 
reason  is  that  few  domestic  names 
are  shooting  up.  Those  hitting  via 
recordings  are  generally  unsuited 
for  the  posh  spots  and  the  class 
rooms  need  a  supply  of  fresh  talent 
to  maintain  interest.  Another  point 
leading  up  to  the  increased  use 
of  the  aliens  is  the  fact  that  busi¬ 
ness  is  generally  good,  especially 
in  the  hotel  rooms.  Thus,  they  can 
get  away  with  occasional  experi¬ 
mentation.  If  some  of  the  experi¬ 
mental  names  take  hold,  then  the 
hotels,  etc.,  have  an  attraction  that 
can  return  for  a  number  of  years. 

Pic  Drought  Coes 
B’way  Vaude  0.0. 

Withholding  of  picture  product 
along  Broadway  is  causing  opera¬ 
tors  of  at  least  one  house  to  con¬ 
sider  a  changeover  to  stage  presen¬ 
tations.  One  centrally  located  the¬ 
atre,  which  some  time  ago  had  a 
stage  policy,  is  currently  mulling 
a  return  of  vaudeville  or  a  kindred 
form  of  entertainment. 

Search  for  a  new  policy  is^  the 
result  of  unavailability  to  that 
house  of  strong  pictures.  Distribu¬ 
tors  apparently  feel  that  they  can 
do  better  by  slotting  strong  product 
elsewhere,  and  thus  the  house  is 
using  red  ink. 

As  result,  the  operators  have 
been  studying  possibilities  of  a 
vaudeville  policy  which  would  en¬ 
able  them  to  use  a  lesser  picture 
more  profitably.  Operators  of  the 
house  in  question  had  cased  the 
defunct  burlesque  operation  at  the 
downtown  Columbia  Theatre,  but 
found  nothing  there  to  their  liking. 
They’re  shopping  around  for  other 
formats. 


Ralph  Clifford,  manager  of  the 
Town  Hall  Theatre,  Toledo,  O., 
burlesque  house,  has  assumed  new 
duties  as  head  of  public  relations 
for  the  Kane  theatre  chain,  of 
which  the  Town  Hall  is  a  member. 
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Boston,  Jan.  22.  4 

The  bitterly  fought  wet  vs.  ary 
battle  which  put  the  lush  nitery 
strip  at  Salisbury  Beach  out  of 
business  when  the  town  voted  dry 
all  around  shaped  up  into  another 
skirmish  at  the  .State  House  here 
today  (Tues.).  A  legislative  hearing 
got:  underway  on  a  bill  calling  for 
Salisbury  to  give  the  voters  another 
chance  to  go  Dn  record  as  to 
whether  the  spot  will  be  wet  or  dry 
during  1957-58. 

Opposing  delegations  from  the 
seacoast  resort  on  the  New  Hamp¬ 
shire  border  marshalled  their  forces 
for  the  hearing  on  House  Bill  1286 
which  would  pave  the  way  for  a 
new  election  on  the  liquor  issue. 
At  present  the  town  and  beach  are 
bone  dry,  due  to  a  vote  .so  close 
that  a  recount  was  made. 


Burns  Put  Arm  Small, 
Singer,  on  Danger  List 

Boston,  rJan.  22. 

Ann  Small,  nitery  singer,  who 
fell  from  a  roof  while  watching  a 
fireworks  display  a  couple  of  years 
ago  arid  spent  a  long  siege  in  the 
hospital,  encountered  bad  luck 
again  early  Saturday .  (18)  when 
over  40  per  cent  of  her  body  was 
burned  in  a  fire  in  her  apartment 
in  East  Boston. 

Fighting  for  her  life  in  City  Hos¬ 
pital,  she  is  being  given  plasma 
in  large  quantities. 


At  stake  in  the  fight  is  the 
sizable  entertainment  industry  in 
Salisbury  that  has  the  proportions' 
of  a  tradition  in  the  State  of 
Massachusettes. 

Atty.  Norman  Espovich,  repre¬ 
senting  the  nitery  Interests,  points 
to  a  precedent  for  the  legislation; 
In  1955,  the  General  Court  passed 
an  almost  identically  worded  peti¬ 
tion  to  let  the  town  of  Tolland  vote 
again  on  the  liquor  issue.  The  peti¬ 
tion,  if  granted,  would  place  this 
question  before  the  voters:  “Shall 
licenses  be  granted  in  this  town  for 
the  sale  therein  of  all  alcoholic 
beverages?” 

Proponents  say  that  if  the  towns¬ 
people  should  reply  “Yes,”  It  would 
legalize  cafes,  taverns,  package 
stores,  niteries  and  put  the  spots, 
now  planning  on  shuttering  this 
summer  or  running  other  forms  of 
business,  ranging  from  summer 
theatres  to  ice  cream  parlors,  back 
in  business  again. 


N.  Carolina  Fairs 
Press  State  Aid 

Greensboro,  N.  C.,  Jan.  22. 

A  proposal  that  the  Legislature 
be  urged  to  make  state  funds  avail¬ 
able  to  bona  fide  agricultural  fairs 
will  be  discussed  at  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  North  Carolina 
Assn,  of  Agricultural  Fairs  at 
Raleigh.  Results  of  a  survey  on 
what  other  states  are  doing  to  assist 
local  fairs  will  be  presented  by 
Norman  Y.  Chambliss  Sr.  of  Rocky 
Mount,  association  president. 

The  1949  legislative  act  which 
gave  the  State  Dept,  of  Agriculture 
substantial  control  over  operations 
of  local  fairs  also  authorized  state 
financial  aid.  Sponsors  and  man¬ 
agers  of  local  fairs  contend  that  if 
the  state  is  going  to  exercise  veto 
power  on  many  activities  '  which 
might  yield  operation  revenue  as 
well  as  over  the  premium  list,  it  is 
reasonable  to  expect  some  financial 
aid  from  the  state  treasury. 


Guy  Mitchell  and  Don  Cornell 
will  split  the  assignment  at  Auto¬ 
mobile  Show  at  the  Coliseum, 
Houston,  Jan.  26  to  Feb.  3. 


PROFESSIONAL 
COMEDY  MATERIAL 
for  all  Theatricals 

OLASONS  FUN-MASTER 

The  Original  Show  Biz  Gag  Fils 
We  Service  the  Stars 
35  Issues'  $25  —  First  13  for  $7 
Singly — $1.05  Each  in  Sequence  ' 


•  3  Parody  Books,  per  Bk  ...  $10  • 

•  3  Blackout  Books,  per  Bk....$25  • 

•  Minstrel  Budget  . . $25  • 

How  to  Master  the  Ceremonies 
$3  per  Cdpy 

•  "The  Comedian"  Monthly  Service  • 

$15  per  Year  (12  Issues) 

We  Also  Teach  M.C.'Ing  and  Comedy 
Let  a  Real  Professional  Train  You 
NO  C.O.D.'S 


BILLY  GLASON 
200  W.  54th  St.,  N.Y.C.  19.  Dept.  V 
Circle  7-1130 
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to  reopen  shortly,  after  present 
difficulties  are  resolved. 

Constance  Bennett  was  the 
headliner  when  the  exit  occurred. 
Yma  Sumac  was  to  have  opened 
next  Wednesday  (30),  and  there 
had  been  pacts  with  Katyna  Rani- 
eri  and  Hildegarde. 

The  Versailles  had  been  consid¬ 
ered  one  of  the  prime  dining  and 
entertainment  spots  in  the  coun¬ 
try.  The  Prounis-Rossfield  com¬ 
bine  had  been  instrumental  in  in¬ 
troducing  and  booking  some  of  the 
top  names  in  the  nitery  field.  For 
example,  it  was  Prounis’  idea  to 
buy  Edith  Piaf  despite  the  fact 
that  she  hadn’t  gained  the  top 
notices  in  the  revue,  “Clifford  C. 
Fischer  Presents,”  in  the  ’40s.  She 
became  the  strongest  attraction 
on  the  Versailles  roster  and  played 
for  long  periods  to  SRO. 

Decision  to  close  must  have  come 
suddenly.  Only  last  Thursday  (17)' 
Prounis  and  Rossfield  renewed 
Miss  Bennett  for  an  additional 
week,  and  preparations  were  being 
made  for  Miss  Sumac’s  preem. 

The  Versailles  had  the  distinc¬ 
tion  of  helping  to  bring  to  the  fore 
such  singers  as  Perry  Como,  who 
played  there  under  “featured”  bill¬ 
ing  shortly  after  leaving  the  Ted 
Weems  band.  Prounis  combed  the 
talent  agencies  for  the  best  acts 
available,  regardless  of  whether 
they  had  the  commercial  touch  of 
Broadway  or  the  more  reserved 
pattern  befitting  an  eastside  opera¬ 
tion.  Through  the  years  names 
such  as  Dwight  Fiske,  Elsie  Janis, 
Sophie  Tucker,  Tony  Martin,  Ab¬ 
bott  &  Costello,  George  Jessel,  Carl 
Brisson,  Harry  Richman,  Kay 
Thompson,  Jean  Sablon,  Bill  Ro¬ 
binson,  Kitty  Carlisle,  Teresa 
Brewer  and  Dorothy  Lamour  were 
among  those  booked.  During  the 
prewar  period,  when  there  was  a 
sudden  splurge,  of  society  singers, 
Adelaide  Moffet  became  a  regular 
at  the  spot.  At  one  time,  seeking 
to  entrench  itself  with  the  society 
crowd,  the  cafe  hired  Elsa  Maxwell, 
for  its  revue.  Variety  files  show 
reviews  of  Versailles  bills  start¬ 
ing  in  1935. 

During  World  War  II,  the  spot 
went  into  a  revue  format  which 
was  revived  several  years  ago. 
Among  those  producing  were 
Leonard  Sillman,  George  White, 
Georgie  Hale,  Arthur  Schwartz  & 
Howard  Dietz,  Midge  Fielding  and 
Boots  McKenna,  Not  too  long  ago 
in  its  revue,  “All  About  Love,’’  one 
of  the  writers  was  George  Axelrod 
(“Seven  Year  Itch,”  “Will  Success 
Spoil  Rock  Hunter?”). 

One  of  the  stories  about  the 
operators’  relationship  with  enter¬ 
tainers  concerns  the  run  years  ago 
of  Carl  Brisson,  who  had  been  a 
big  lure  at  that  spot.  He  was 
booked  in  for  about  12  weeks  one 
Season,  and  long  before  that  period 
was  over,  business  dived.  They 
asked  Brisson  to  cut  his  stay  short 
so  that  they  Could  take  advantage 
of  another  headliner  then  avail¬ 
able.  Brisson  refused.  It’s  been 
about  10  years  since  he  last  played 
the  Versailles. 


Latest  ABC-PAR  Record  a  VARIETY  BEST  BET 
The  Music  Goes  Round  and  Round 
b/vy  I'll  Be  Worthy  of  You 

CAB  CALLOWAY 

CURRENTLY  FOURTH  WEEK 
COTTON  CLUB,  Miami  Beach 

M«l.  BIU  MITTLER,  14!»  B railway.  Slew  York 
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Columbia,  S.  C.  Laurel 
Adds  Coyer,  Sets  1-a-Nite 

Columbia,  S.  C.,  Jan.  22. 
Laurel  HiH  Theatre  Restaurant 
here,  in  a  move  to  reemphasize  Its 
entertainment,  has  instituted  two 
new  policies.  House  has  added  a 
cover  of  $1.30,  but  has  dropped 
minimum  charge.  The  three-year- 
old  policy  of  two.  shows  nightly  has 
been  abandoned  hi.  favor  of  a.  sin¬ 
gle  and  expanded  performance  at 
9:30.  * 

Owner  Lester  L.  Bates  says  the 
cover  will  allow  more  trade  to 
come  in  simply  to  see  the  show, 
and  he  feels  that  -the  one  big  show 
will  be  adequate,'  since  many  pa¬ 
trons  leave  after  the  first  show 
anyway. 


Berle  Old  &  Berle  New, 
He’s  Sock  at  Eden  Roc 
In  Florida’s  Name  Mania 

This  is  Milton  Berle’s  second 
date  on  his  return  to  the  cafe  cir¬ 
cuit  and  the  first  in  a  good  many 
years  in  this  area.  Location  select¬ 
ed  for  the  occasion,  the  Cafe  Pom¬ 
peii  in  the  plushery,  is  the  largest 
on  the  hotel-run,  and  going  on 
opening  night  turnouts  he  should 
have  no  trouble  filling  the  750-seat- 
er  for  next  two  weeks. 

The  SRO  house,  which  included 
a  plentiful  contingent  of  vet  cafe- 
goers,  saw  the  “old”  Berle — the 
dynamo  of  pre-tv  days  who  gets 
into  everyone’s  act,  resulting  in  a 
crazy-quilt  of  one-man  versatility 
that  gets  them  warmed  quickly 
once  he  disposed  of  a  too-long  as¬ 
sortment  of  one-liners  holding  over 
from  his  vaude-night  club  heyday 
but  now  over-used  by  a  plethora  of 
comics.  Once  the  Wazzan  troupe 


Eden  Roe,  Miami  Beach 

I  Miami  Beach,  Jan.  19. 

Milton  Berle,  Leonard  Sues,  Dun- 
hills  (3),  Betty  George,  Metropoli¬ 
tan  Sextet,  Wazzan  Troupe,  Mai 
Malkin  Orch,  Henry  Tobias;  $4.50- 
$7  minimum. 


arrive  Berle  becomes  the  fulcrum 
around  which  ensuing  tumult  re¬ 
volves,  then  .spins  out  among  tab- 
lers  to  keep  the  pace*5ooming,  the 
laughs  booming. 

The  Wazzans,  on  their  own,  mark 
up  big-gasp  reaction  with  their  eye¬ 
raising  balancing,  then  play  it 
straight  for  Berle  in  a  screwy 
language  interchange  leading  to 
Berle  “acro-antics”  as  a  topper. 

Betty  George,  the  statuesque 
brunet  beauty  with  the  eye-focus¬ 
ing  physical  arrangements,  is  a 
smooth  foil  for  more  of  his  “sight” 
biz  and  clowning;  solo,  she  displays 
marked  improvement,  vocally  and 
in  delivery,  since  seen  in  these  pre¬ 
cincts  two  seasons  ago.  She  could 
have  been  given  more  than  one 
number  to  do. 

Leonard  Sues  is  given  full 
chance  to  work  over  ace  trumpet 
tricks  and  runs,  although  Berle  is 
very  much  in  evidence,  in  a  clown- 
ed-up  finale.  Sues’  and  impact  il¬ 
lustrates  Berle’s  perspicacity  in 
surrounding  himself  with  a  bal¬ 
anced,  talented  troupe  to  make  up 
his  revue.  Again  illustrative:  the 
-Dunhills,  who  almost  steal  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  with  their  as-one  tap 
routines,  worked  out  in  easy-does- 
it  manner.  Their  turn  is  given 
even  more  impact  when  Berle  joins 
them  for  a  challenge  routine  that 
revs  up  a  palm  storm  and  leaves 
him  breathless. 

The  big  item,  for  Berle,  is  his 
workover  of  the  singing-chorus  bit 
he  originated  with  the  Ben  Yost 
singers  in  presentation  house  years* 
This  time,  it’s  the  Metropolitan 
Sextet,  a  mixed  group  of  surpris¬ 
ingly  fine  opera-extract  singers, 
who  find  themselves  entangled 
with  outlandishly  costumed  Berle, 
complete  to  blacked-out  teeth.  Con¬ 
centration  on  the  comic’s  part  is  on 
bosomy,  tall  soprano  of  the  sex¬ 
tet  and  results  in  a  yock-raising 
session  which  mounts  to  a  continu¬ 
ing  roar.  Work-in  of  boy-goes-girl 
angles,  of  which  there  is  a  plenti¬ 
ful  sprinkling  throughout  the  entire 
melange,  is  accented  in  this  seg¬ 
ment,  and  could  .stand  trimming  as 
it  becomes  too  much  of  a  some- 
times-funny  thing.  With  the  90- 
minute  package  winds  up  a  big 
winner  with  Berle  called  back  to 
point  where  he  sits  himself  on  a 
chair  and  makes  with  the  easy,  ap¬ 
preciative  talk  with  the  tablers,  to 
point  tip  pleasure  of  working  to 
a  live,  warm,  and  without  the  re-* 
trictions  /of  tv. 

Berle  wrings  along  several  key 
men  to  sit  in  with  the  orch  and 
insure  on-the-beat  cue  changes 
and  tempo  changes.  Mai  Malkifc, 
house  orch  leader  departs  the 
piano  for  the  stick-waving  chore 
and  handles  the  expanded  unit  as 
though  he’d  heeri  brought  along 
by  Berle  for  that  purpose. 

Lary. 
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Magic  in  Service  ef  Science 

Palm  Springs,  Jan.  22, 

Magic  has  been  added  to  the  miracle  drugs,  according  to  Frank 
Scully,  president '  Of  the  Muscular  Dystrophy  Foundation  of  Cali¬ 
fornia. 

Scully  revealed  that  Jack  Swimmer,  noted  magician  who  gained 
world-wide  notoriety  by  predicting  A.  year  ago  the,  outcome  of 
the  last  presidential  vote  of  last  November,  has  volunteered  his’ 
services  in  - a  most  unusual  field  and  is  meeting  with  pronounced 
success,  x  ' 

As  muscular  dystrophy  has  as  yet  no  cure,  research  is  its  most 
pressing  problem.  ,Blood  for  laboratory  tests  at  UCLA  is  hard  to 
get  and  does  not  mean  anything  unless  it  is  from  proved  victims 
of  the  dreaded  disease.  These  are  mostly  among  children  and  most . 
of  all  among  boys. 

The  sight  of  a  -tray  filled  with  test  tubes  drives  most  children 
into  uncontrolled  fright.  But  the  aigbt  of  Jack  Swimmer  means  . 
fun,  for  he  has  entertained  these  children  often.  So  while  the 
technicians  prepare  the  patients  for  their  blood-bank,  Swimmer 
goes  into  his  act. 

The  first  patient  Billy  Striffler,  11,  proved  the  experiment  such : 

0  a  success  that  doctors  and  nurses  begged  Swimmer  .to  stay  with 
the  tests.  He  agreed  as  much  as  his  time  permitted  and  has  been  , 
entertaining  in  tests  all  over  L.A.  “He  has  yet  to  meet  an  audi-  • 
ence  whose  curiosity  about  sleight-of-hand  didn’t  transcend  his  . 
fears  of  the  blood  bankers,”  said  Scully. 


Vaude,  Cafe  Dates 


New  York 

Terry  Haven  to  the  Monte  Cristo 
Hotel,  Palm  Beach,  starting  Feb. 
25  .  .  .  Mini!  Warren  resumes  at 
Park  Sheraton's  Mermaid  Room 
Jan.  28  .  .  .  Dorothy  Donegaif  re¬ 
turned  to  the  Embers  on  Monday 
(21)  .•  .  .  Eva  laci  a  newcomer  to 
the  Vanderbilt  Hotel  .  .  .  Wyoma 
Winters  preems  at  Dore’s,  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  Feb.  1. 

Denise  Darcei  down  for  the  Re¬ 
forma,  Mexico  City,  Feb.  2  .  .  . 
Nat  Somers  resigned  as  comptrol¬ 
ler  of  General  Artists  Corp.  to  go 
with  a  brokerage  firm  .  .  .  Joey 
Bishop  to  resume  with  Fr£nk  Sin¬ 
atra  at  the  Sands  Hotel,  Las  Vegas, 
Jan.  28  .  .  .  Frank  Parker  into  the 
Jefferson,  St.  Louis,  Feb.  4  .  .  . 
Billy  Vine  paired  with  Roberta 
Sherwood  for  the  Beverly  Hills, 
Newport,  Ky.,  in  June  .  .  .  Myron 
Cohen  goes  into  the  Statler  Hilton, 
Dallas,  May  16. 


Chicago 

Conlin  &  Ryan  inked  for  two 
sets  at  Crescendo  Hotel,  Houston, 
Feb.  13  .  .  .  Tune  Tattlers  into  the 
Embers,  Fort  Wayne,  Monday  (28) 
for  two-  weeks  .  .  .  Jimmy  Palmer 
into  the  Chase  Hotel,  St.  Louis,  to¬ 
morrow  (Thurs.)  for  a  five-week 
stay  .  .  .  Dick  and  His  Harp  into 
Cloister  Inn  Feb.  1  for  indefinite 


Mass.  Agents  Fite 
‘Muscling  In’ %’ers 

Boston,  Jan.  22. 

Sneak  bookings  by  out-of-state 
.agencies  is  costing  local  percenters 
some  $500,000  a  year,  it  was  esti- 


stay  .  .  .  Dick  Contino  signed  for 
three  weeks  at  Black  Orchid  .  .  . 
Burl  Ives  at  the  Statler-Hiltori, 
Dallas,  Feb.  8-20  .  .  .  Teresa  Brew¬ 
er  pipes  at  the  Kansas  City  Auto 
Show  March  4-6  .  .  .  Josef  Marais 
&  Miranda  taking  folksongs  into 
the  Art  Institute  of  Chicago,  Feb. 
11-25.' 


Hollywood 

Mel  Tonne  holds  over  for  a  sec¬ 
ond  week  at  the  Mocambo  .  . .  Tony 
Brandt,  flamenco  guitarist,  opens  a 
two  week  stint  at  Keith  Rockwell’s 
Purple  Onion  today  (Wed.)  .  .  . 
Joseph  Cotten  will  appear  as  nar¬ 
rator  with  the  San  Francisco  Sym¬ 
phony  Feb.  2  .  .  .  Frankie  Laine 
opened  a  week’s  engagement  at  the 
Sombrero  Theatre,  Phoenix,  Mon¬ 
day  (21).  He  plays  a  week  at  the 
Chase  Hotel,  St.  Louis,  starting 
Feb.  8  .  .  . 

Barbara  McNair  opens  at  the 
Mocambo  Jan.  29  with  Don  Durant 
.  .  .  Beverly  Comstock  Hotel  build¬ 
ing  a  new  dining  room  which  will 
feature  a  strolling  musical  combo. 


Dallas 

Rowan  &  Martin  into  .Statler- 
Hilton  for  a  fortnight,  with  Burl 
Ives  due  Feb  7  for  two  frames  .  .  . 
Colony  has  Ink  Spots  returning 
Jan.  25,  and  Four  Hues  set  for  Feb. 
4-17  .  .  .  Comic  Harry  Paul  into  his 
first  King’s  Club  date,  with  Bobby 
Monahans  inked  for  a  March  re¬ 
turn.  .  .Lee  Sharon,.. exotic  dancer, 
home  from  London  for  a  two*- 
month  visit  .  .  .  Danny  Marshall 
opens  Monday  (28)  for  indef  stay 
in  Burgundy  Room  .  .  .  Club’ Mar¬ 
quis  has  Lee  Young  for  two  weeks, 
then  Millie  Davis  for  a  fortnight 
.  .  .  Vagabond  Club  has  Katie  Lee 
&  Presley  in  for  a  run.  - 


mated  here  this  week  as  Theatrical 
Agents  Inc.  of  New  England  em¬ 
barked  on  a  new  fight  to  curb  the 
illegal  practice. 

Under  a  law  passed  two  years 
ago,  bookers  must  be  domiciled  in 
Massachusetts  and  must  pay  a  $100 
a  year  fee  (paid  as  $200  every 
second  year)  to  the  State  Dept,  of 
Public  Safety.  Bookers  here  also 
pay  $50  to  AGVA  for  franchise. 

Harry  Drake  is  prexy  of  TAINE, 
which  seeks  to  confine  booking  to 
companies  in  Massachusetts,  except 
for  out-of-state  bookers  who  deal 
through  local  agents,  splitting  com¬ 
missions. 

Because  of  the  situation,  it  was 
reported,  agents  from  State  Public 
Safety  were  dispatched  to  the  two- 
day  sessions  of  the  annual  meeting 
of  Massachusetts  Agricultural  Fair 
Assn,  at  Hawthorne  Hotel,  Salem, 
Monday  and  Tuesday  (21-22)  to 
explain  the  booking  regulations  to 
fair  officials. 

Penalty  for  violation  of  the  book¬ 
ing  statute  is  a  $500  fine  and  maxi¬ 
mum  of  two  years  imprisonment, 
neither  of  which  has  yet  been  in¬ 
voked. 


WHEN  IN  BOSTON 

It's  the 

HOTEL  AVERY 

Avery  &  Washington  Sts. 

Every  room  newly  decorated. 
Air  conditioned  rooms  available. 

The  Home  of  Show  Folk 


moss  photos 

FOR  ELVIS  PRESLEY 

PHOTOS  as  low  as  1c  each 
Write  for  samples,  prices. 

MOSS  PHOTO  SERVICE 

860  W.  50th  8t„  N.Y.  .19,  N.Y. 
PLAZA  7-3520 

Since  35.  Serving  Ainorica'e  Star* 


■GIRLS!  GIRLS!  GIRLS !■ 

WANTED 

MODELS  -  BARMAIDS 
CHECKROOM  -  WAITRESSES 

Days  •  Nltes  -  Full  or  Part  Time 

TIMES  SO.  AGENCY 

_ 249  WEST  42nd  STREET 

■■Above  Adler  Shoe  StoreR 


KODELL 

A  Phantasy  tn  Birds 

Currently: 

THUNDERBIRD,  LAS  VEGAS-Until  Feb.  6 
TV-Art  Baker's  "YOU  ASKED  FOR  IT"— Feb.  JO 
Recently:  Palmer  House,  Chicago;  Latin  Quarter, 
New  York;  TV— Ed  Sullivan  Show;  Big  Top 
Mgt.t 

ED  BAETZEL,  203  North  Wabash,  Chicago  1,  111. 
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What  they  said  about 

BILLY  ECKSTINE 

at  the  —  COPACABANA,  new  york 


FRANK  SINATRA 

"It  would  be  tough  to  follow  him!" 

SAMMY  DAVIS,  JR. 

"I  flipped.  I  fell  off  my  choir.  Just  Great!" 

MARTHA  RAYE 

"My  goosepimples  got  goosepimples  .  .  .  This  guy  is 
now  in  a  class  with  Cantor,  Tucker  and  Richman." 

JOHNNIE  RAY 

"Billy's  act  is  The  End!" 

JACK  E.  LEONARD 

"Eckstine  is  now  one  of  the  greatest  entertainers  in  the 
whole  world." 

AL  HIBBLER 

"Billy  Eckstine  never  sang  better  in  Louie  Armstrong's 
life." 

JAN  MURRAY 

"What  can  you  say  other  than  that  he's  the  Greatest?" 

SUGAR  RAY  ROBINSON 

"All  I  can  say  is  his  act  did  to  me  what  I'm  glad  f ulmer 
DIDN'T  do  to  me!  (Knock  me  out!!!)" 

JOE  LOUIS 

"Night  1  caught  him  he  looked  like  Floyd  Patterson 
knocking  out  Archie  Moore!" 

LARRY  DOBY 

"I'm  not  in  showbusiness— but  even  in  baseball  I've 
never  hif  a  ball  THAT  far!" 

P^RIETY  ^ 

"His  act  rates  him  top  liner  slot ...  a  slick  session  that 
is  shrewdly  balanced  ...  he  gets  them  clap  happy, 
storms  up  encore  demands  with  hornblowing." 


EARL  WILSON 

New  York  Post 

"BILLY  ECKSTINE  dancing  and  impersonating  Louis 
Armstrong,  was  his  very  best  this  a.m." 

ED  SULLIVAN 

New  York  Daily  News 

"BILLY  ECKSTINE-a  Copa  click!" 

LOUIS  SOBOL 

New  York  Journal  American 

"Eckstine  had  them  cheering  at  the  Copa  opening 
night  .  .  ." 

LEE  MORTIMER  V 

New  York  Daily  Mirror 

"BILLY  ECKSTINE  really  stirs  things  up  at  the  Copa." 

DOROTHY  KILGALLEN 

New  York  Journal  American 

"BILLY  ECKSTINE'S  act  .  .  .  electrifying!" 

NEW  YORK  JOURNAL  AMERICAN 

".  .  .  BILLY  ECKSTINE  has  returned  to  critical  and  pub¬ 
lic  acclaim  as  star  of  the  Copacabana  show." 

PHIL  STRASSBERG 

New  York  Daily  Mirror 

"After  all  these  years  I  finally  know  what  'Mr.  B'  stands 
for— 'MR.  BLOCKBUSTER'." 

BURT  BOYAR 

Morning  Telegraph 

"BILLY  ECKSTINE's  at  the  Copa.  Don't  walk,  run  to  see 
him.  Get  in  line,  stand  in  the  cold  and  rain,  slip  some¬ 
one  fifty  bucks  for  a  table  if  necessary  .  .  .  BUT  SEE 
HIM!" 

EVELYN  CUNNINGHAM 

The  Pittsburgh  Courier 

"As  pretty  as  BILLY  ECKSTINE  was  at  his  glittery  Copa¬ 
cabana  opening,  his  brand  new  act  was  even  prettier. 
In  fact  he  was  great!" 


Starting  National  Concert  Tour  FEBRUARY  15th 

•  RCA  VICTOR  RECORDS  • 


Press  Relations  Direction  Personal  Management 
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New  Ads 

STEVEN  PECK  &  LITA 


Music  Hall,  IV.  Y. 

Leon  Leonidoff  production  with 
The  Great  Richiardi,  Janik  and  Ar~, 
naut,  Corps  de  Ballet  (Margaret 
Sande,  director).  Music  Hall  Sym¬ 
phony  directed  by  Raymond  Paige , 
Rockettes  (Dances  by  Emilia  Sher¬ 
man),  Songs  by  Albert  Stillman 
and  Robert  Allen;  sets  James  Stew¬ 
art  Morcom,  costumes  by  Frank 
Spencer,  lighting  Eugene  Braun. 
uThe  Barretts  of  Wimpole  Street " 
(M-G)  reviewed  in  ■  Variety  Jan. 
16,  '57. 


Lush  production  and  .  precision 
continue  to  make  the  Music  Hall 
stage  show  an  outstanding  frame 
for  the  showcasing  of  any  picture. 
The  new  stage  show  (16)  lives  up 
to  the  Hall's  reputation  with  out¬ 
standing  values. 

Following  the  overture  “Sla¬ 
vonic  Rhapsody"  by  the  Music  Hall 
symph  the  show  kicks  off  on  a 
newspaper  theme  captioned  “City 
Desk"  with  some  fine  warbling  by 
the  choral  ensemble  under  Ray-( 
mond  Paige’s  direction.  George 
Sawtelle  and  Donna  Monroe  do  a 
neat  turn  as  a  film  star  and  her 
husband  visiting  the  newspaper  of¬ 
fice  and  handle  the  Stillman-Alien 
song  “Who  Needs  You"  effectively. 

The  Rockettes  then  change  the 
pace  nicely  with  “Kickin  On  the 
Keys"  (typewriter)  a  number  that 
shows  off  the  classic  precision 
dancing  of  the  group.  Rockettes 
continue  to  be  one  of  the  outstand¬ 
ing  precision  dancing  groups  in 
the  world.  Few,  if  any,  can  com¬ 
pete  with  it  and  no  setting  can 
equal  the  huge  Music  Hall  stage 
for  background. 

“The  Great  Richiardi"  an  out¬ 
standing  magician  turns  in  some 
neat  tricks  in  the  third  slot  includ¬ 
ing  two  balancing  stunts  that  are 
most  unusual.  Artist  works  with 
big  props  (including  a  woman)  so 
has  no  “visibility"  problem  in  this 
auditorium. 

In  tune  with  the  current  inaugu¬ 
ral  goings-on  the  next  number  uses 
an  Inaugural  ball  theme  to  set  off 
some  neat  dancing  by  the  Ballet 
ensemble.  Janik  and  Arnault  do  a 
fine  bit  of  interpretive  dancing  in 
their  “Society  Page"  slot,  continu¬ 
ing  the  newspaper  format.  Routine 
is  a  snake  and  her  charmer  and  is 
one  of  the  best  turns  in  interpre¬ 
tive  dancing  seen  around  in  some 
time. 

The  Corps  de  Ballet,  utilizing 
eye-catching  reversible  color  cos¬ 
tumes  has  a  good  number  in  their 
“Command  Performance"  sketch. 
Dancing  throughout  the  show  is 
strong  and  marked  by  the  precision 
factor  expected  of  the  Music  Hall, 
Paige’s  musicians  carry  accompani¬ 
ment  chore  with  ease  and  polish. 

Syd. 


Palace,  N.  Y. 

McHarris  &  Dolores,  Gene  Silla, 
Windsors  (4),  Joe-  Morris  Bar¬ 
bara  Barry,  Marvel  Trio,  Frantics 
(3),  Chris  Cross,  Col.  Ray  &  Honey, 
Myron  Roman  House  Orch;  ,4Four 
Girls  in  Town "  CUD,  reviewed  in 
Variety  Dec.  5,  '56. 


Until  Jerry  Lewis  opens  Feb.  7 
with  an  “all-star  variety  show"  the 
Palace  is  back  with  its  customary 
eight-act  bill  plus  picture  and 
newsreel.  Current  layout  varies 
little  from  the  house’s  traditional 
format-  of  recent  years.  There  are 
singers,  dancers,  acrobats,  jug¬ 
glers,  et  al — some  are  familiar 
faces,  some  are  new,  but  it  all  adds 
up  to  a  pleasant  hour’s  entertain¬ 
ment  for  the  family  trade. 

Chris.  Cross,  next-to-closing,  reg¬ 
ister’s  nicely  with  his  ventro  rou¬ 
tines.  His  lip  movement  is  almost 
Imperceptible  as  he  exchanges 
banter  with  three  dummies.  Per-* 
haps  most  effective  is  the  bit  with 
a  lifesized  blonde  manikin.  Here 
the  alter  ego  contribs  a  breezy  im¬ 
pression  of  Mildred  Bailey’s 
“Rockin'  Chair"  to  win  a  neat  re¬ 
ception  for  the  turn’s  bowoff 

Novelty  slot  is  held  down  by  the 
Frantics  (Frankie  Arnolds,  Herb 
Brown  and  Morty  Reed),  who  don’t 
belie  their  name.  They’re  a  zany 
threesome  whose  repertoire  ranges 
from  impressions  of  Billy  Daniels 
and  Liberace  to  hokedup  “ver¬ 
sions"  of  the  “12th  St.  Rag." 
Whether  the  trio  is  vocalling  spe¬ 
cial  material  numbers  or  punish¬ 
ing  piano,  trumpet  and  drum,  the 
lads’  buffoonery  commands  atten¬ 
tion. 

Opening  the  session  are  Negro 
hoofers  McHarris  &  Dolores.  Work¬ 
ing  in  tandem  and  individually, 
they  show  enough  proficiency  to 
get  them  off  to  good  returns.  Vet 
comedy  turn  of  Joe  Morris  &  Bar¬ 
bara  Barry,  in  their  umpteenth  ap¬ 
pearance  here,  aren’t  top  effective 
since  they’re  still  using  the  same 
material.  Regular  patrons  have 

i  t  :i 


I  involuntarily  committed  it  to  mem- 
I  ory. 

The  Windsors,  in  the  trey,  add 
-a  warming,  nostalgic  touch  with 
their  well  sung  interpretations  of 
Romberg,  Friml  and  Herbert  airs. 
Quartet,  comprising  two  males  and 
two  femmes,  more  than  part  the 
harmony  course  that  takes  in  such 
standards  as  “Great  Day"  and  “My 
Hero." 

Sharpshooting  duo  of  Colonel 
Ray  &  Honey  makes  for  a  solid 
finale  what  with  the  ’Colonel’s 
practiced  marksmanship  and  the 
unconcern  of  his  femme  partner. 
Latter,  who  stands  in  front  of  a 
knife  board,  is  silhouetted  by 
flaming  hatchets,  plus  long  and 
short  bayonets.  Topper  is  a  bit  in 
which -Honey  is  a  target  for  the 
blindfolded  Colonel  whilst  she’s 
hidden  behind  a  newspaper. 

'  Gilb. 
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their  competitive  hatchets  for  the 
first  time  to  merge  in  the  drum- 
beating  of  a  shuttle  train  linking 
Vegas  and  Los  Angeles,  the  key 
source  of  this  area's  economy.  The 
train,  dubbed  by  Union  Pacific  as 
“The  City  of  Las  Vegas”  and  towed 
by  General  Motors’  experimental 
“Areo"  engine,  whips  back  and 
forth  between  this  oasis  and  its 
neighboring  metropolis,  hauling 
budget  -  minded  passengers  at 
$17.95  roundtrip. 

All  of  the  Vegas  spots  on  the 
Strip  have  shown  a  surprisingly  co¬ 
operative  spirit,  too,  in  trying  to 
get  a  video  show  off  the  ground 
and  onto  a  network  cable.  The 
telecast,  called  “Fabulous  .  Las 
Vegas,"  was  beamed  New  Year’s 
week  from  the  Congo  Room  of  the 
Sahara  Hotel  to  KNXT,  the  CBS- 
TV  affiliate  in  Los  Angeles.  Old 
Gold  picked  up  the  first  tab,  which 
is  relatively  low  because  the  vid- 
cast  is  a  kind  of  a  tryout,  with 
ciggie  company  execs' who  flew  in 
from  Gotham  for  the  preem  hint¬ 
ing  that  the  show  is  being  consid¬ 
ered  as  one  of  several  potentials 
to  replace  Jackie  Gleason  during 
the  summer.  At  the  moment,  the 
“Fabulous  Las  Vegas"  talent  budg¬ 
et  is  $3,500,  with  the  stars  making 
appearances  under  the  stipulation 
that  the  show's  producers  don’t 
take  advantage  of  their  “big 
names"  in  pre-telecast  publicity 
handouts. 

Fabulous  Plugs 

Although  “Fabulous  Las  Vegas" 
is  being  telecast  from  the  Sahara, 
all  of  the  hotels  come  in  for  a  plug 
in  the  opening  and  closing  scenes, 
through  appearances  of  performers 
who  individually  mention  their 
own  shows,  and  via  a  newsreel  re¬ 
capping  major  glamour  events  oc¬ 
curring  here  during  the  week  pre¬ 
vious.  Significantly,  the  telecast  is 
the  first  time  the  resort’s  produc¬ 
ers  and  owners  have  agreed  to  pool 
their  resources  in  an  effort  to  grab 
off  attention  for  Las  Vegas  at 
large.  Their  failure  to  get  together 
in  the  past  has  caused  many  in¬ 
stances  of  severe  economic  pain  to 
the  town’s  coffers. 

That  Vegas  is  still  open  for  busi¬ 
ness,  and  probably  will  be  for  a 
long  time  to  come,  was  best  ex- 
ampled  during  the  New  Year’s  hol¬ 
iday — which,  from  all  indications, 
was  a  record-breaker. 

Silver  Talks 

As  Is  the  New  Year’s  eve  policy, 
each  major  hotel  staged  one  show, 
geared  to  curtain  after  a  midnight 
finale.  Ducats  going  at  $25  a  pop 
were  at  a  premium,  and  each  din¬ 
ing  room  clocked  SRO.  The  distaff 
member  of  each  audience  was 
gifted  with  the  usual  purse  and  the 
Sands  went  its  competitors  one 
better  by  dropping  25  silver  bux 
into  the  stylish  pocketbooks,  whije 
the  Thunderbird  Hotel  also  took 
care  of  its  male  patrons  with  hand¬ 
some  traveling  cases. 

The  Hacienda  unveiled  its  450- 
seat  Palomino  Room  for  the  occa¬ 
sion,  staging  a  one-nighter  toplining 
Carl  Ravazza,  who  had  rounded  out 
his  Thunderbird  .engagement  a  few 
days  before.  The  spirit  of  the  eve¬ 
ning  at  the  Hacienda  was  almost 
dampened,  however,  when  sheriff’s 
deputies  showed  up  shortly  before 
midnight  to  serve  a  $71,000  writ 
of  attachment  against  the  hotel. 
The  writ  had  been  filed  by  vet 
gambler  Jake  Kozloff,  who  charged 
that  the  $71,000  represented  his 
expenditures  on  behalf  of  the  hos¬ 
telry  when  he  recently  made  an 
unsuccessful  bid  to  obtain  a  license 
to  open  the  Hacienda  casino.  The 


writ,  coming  as  it  did  on  a  holi¬ 
day,,  could’  have  dosed  the  Haci¬ 
enda  doors,  but  the  hotel's  ops  met 
the  sheriff's  deputies  with  suffi¬ 
cient  coin,*  posted  to  assure  Kozloff 
full  payment  should  his  allega¬ 
tions  be  confirmed  in  court.  The 
loot  to  stave  off  the  writ,  by,  the 
way,  was  shelled  out  of  the  Haci¬ 
enda’s  counting  room  which  at  the 
hour  was  boasting  a  reserve  of 
$220,000 — more  evidence  that  a 
good  New  Year’s  Eve  was  had  by 
all,  or  at  least  the  bosses,  that  is. 

^0,000 — Count  ’Em— 70,000 

More  substantial  testimony  of 
the  holiday  biz  enjoyed  here  comes 
by  way  of  figures  released  by  .  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  Statistic 
Committee,  which  estimated  that 
during  the  five  days  (Dec.  28-Jan.  1), 
Las  Vegas  hosted  in  the  neighbor¬ 
hood  of  70,000  celebrants.  The 
area’s  motels,  commercial  hotels 
and  resorts  housed  an  aggregate 
of  25,000  guests  each  night,  while 
the  C.  of  C.  placed  much  of  the 
overflow  in  private  homes.  Both 
motels  and  hotels'  broke  out  cots 
and  rollaways  to  accommodate  par¬ 
ties  of  three  and  four  in  rooms 
normally  suited  only  for  doubles. 

Hotels  with  ballroom  and  con¬ 
vention  room  facilities  hosted  pri¬ 
vate  parties  or  staged  dances.  The 
casinos,  lounges  and  bars  on  the 
Strip,  and  downtown  were  jammed 
atv  the  witching  hour.  Most  nota¬ 
bly,  the  dining  rooms  at  the  re¬ 
sorts  were  filled  with  cash  custom¬ 
ers,  all  carefully  screened  as  to 
their  gambling  value  to  the  respec¬ 
tive  hotels.  The  "result  was  boom¬ 
ing  business  on  the  long  green 
tables,  with  Lady  Luck  dealing  the 
deck  both  ways,  as  some  spots  re¬ 
ported  losses  while  others  cheer¬ 
fully  announced  black  ledgers. 

But  most  important  to  the  gam¬ 
bling  impresario,  win  or  lose,  was 
the  fact  that  the  gang  truly  was  all 
here  for  New  Year’s  Eve  1956  in 
Las  Vegas. 
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with  fairy  tales  serving  as  the 
sketches  for  general  garment-shed¬ 
ding,  bolstered  by  some  savvy 
straight  acts. 

Sex  appeal  is  the  home  spot  of 
the  Strip  Tease  club,  but  its  jinxed 
boite  habitat  does  not  look  to  make 
this  a  stayer  here.  Besides  the 
many  other  strip  followers  the  reg¬ 
ular  travesty  spots  also  remain  a 
part  of  the  setup  here.  For  male 
transvestites  there  are  L’lndiffer- 
ent,  Carroussell’s  and  Madame  Ar¬ 
thur,  while  for  the  distaff  (if  the 
word  can  so  be  used)  element  there 
is  the  Monocle  and  Chez  Moune. 

Supper  clubs  still  retain  favor 
with  regulars  where  an  offbeat 
show  is  always  to  be  found,  such  as 
the  Drap  D’Or,  Chez  Gilles  and 
Liberty’s.  Speakeasy-type  dancer- 
|  ies  also  get  the  smart  set  via  L’Ele- 
phant  Blanc  and  Jimmy's,  while  Le 
Carroll’s,  with  a  hep  floorshow,  is 
also  a  place  for  night  haunters  and 
show  people.  Also  peppered  about 
are  periphery  places  such  as  Suzy 
Solidor's,  Rene  Bell,  L’Echelle  De 
Jacob  and  others  for  those  wanting 
to  see  young  or  more  unusual  tal¬ 
ent  that  may  make  up.  in  originali¬ 
ty  what  they  may  lack  in  sheer  en¬ 
tertainment  values. 

The  ‘Buy  American*  Set 

Much  of  the  U.  S.  set,  if  wanting 
American-type  surroundings  or  off¬ 
erings,  can  go  to  the  smartly  be¬ 
decked  cave  of  Franc-Pinot,  run  by 
the  widow  of  Borrah  Minevitch; 
Lucille  Little,  the  Mars  Club;  the 
Lucky  Club,  helmed  by  U.  S.  glad- 
hander  Ben  Benjamin,  or  the  folk¬ 
song  recitals  of  Gordon  Heath  and 
Lee  Payant  in  their  tiny  Left  Bank 
L’Abbaye.  Fiddle  spots  ate  still 
popular  for  those  wanting  satura¬ 
tion  in  music  and  champagne  via 
Dinarzade,  Novy’s,  Florence,  Giro's, 
Casanova  and  Scherherazade. 

There  are  also  the  fringe  Left 
and  Right  bank  jazz  spots  with 
Club  Saint-German-Des-Pres  lead¬ 
ing  for  straight  stuff,  followed  by 
Metro-Jazz  and  Vieux  Colombier. 
Latter  has  given  in  to  rock  'n'  roll 
but  it  does  not  look  to  make  it  a 
regular  stayer.  Left  Bank  also  has 
many  drinking  spots  such  as  the 
Port  Salut,  where  death  masks  can 
be  made  while  one  waits  upstairs, 
the  Scandia,  with  chanters  of  sev¬ 
eral  lingos  and  featuring  Scandi¬ 
navian  dishes,  and  the  many  Mont¬ 
parnasse  nudies  (College  Inn, 
Boule  Blanche,  La- Villa,  Jockey’s, 
Venus).  There  are  also  the  Latino 
boites  for  guitar  and  flamenco 
fanciers— -the  Guitar  and  Le  Cata¬ 
lan. 


ROSETTA  LE  NOIRE 

Songs 

13  Mins. 

Le  Ruban  Bleu,  N.Y. 

Rosetta  Le  Noire,  an  experi¬ 
enced  songstress,  has  been  around 
for  sometime,  but  thus  far  has 
escaped  attention  of  the  New  Act 
files.  She  is  a  singer  of  many 
facets,  with  one  of  her  best  assets 
being  the  ability  to  lampoon  such 
dramatic  numbers  as  “Man  I 
Love." 

Negro  singer  hits  a  good  stride 
from  the  start  and  gets  swinging 
with  oldies  and  comedy  numbers. 
Her  finale,  a  swinging  spiritual, 
gets  the  customers  to  beat  time  for 
her,  and  provide  vocal  interpola¬ 
tions.  Gets  off  excellently.  Jose. 


ROBYN  TWINS 
Dancing 
15  Mins. 

Down  Beat,  Montreal 

The  Robyn  Twins,  young  lads  of 
medium  height,  are  making  their 
first  appearance  in  Montreal  and 
duo  offer .  a  brisk  tap  session  in 
current  Down  Beat  layout.  Garbed 
in  light  blue  dinner  jackets,  boys 
make  up  for  some  fairly  standard 
routines  with  their  energy  and 
determination  to  please. 

Rather  small  floor  space  and  a 
low  ceiling  seem  to  restrict  their 
more  agile*  bits.  A  routine  with  two 
canes  clicks,  and  clincher  combin¬ 
ing  their  tap  and  piano  playing  tal¬ 
ents  is  sparked  by  some  okay  chal¬ 
lenge  sequences.  Additional  experi¬ 
ence  and  sharper  timing  would  “im¬ 
prove  presentation  with  more  va¬ 
riety  and  quieter  hoofing.  Newt. 


JEANNIE  McKEON 

Songs 

25  Mins. 

Moulin  Rouge,  Hotel  Vendome, 

Boston 

Jeannie  McKeon,  blonde  blue¬ 
eyed  looker,  with  extensive  back¬ 
ground  in  radio,  has.  made  few 
nightclub  appearances  in  her  ca¬ 
reer  and  has  not  been  .Variety 
noted  under  New  Acts.  Guy  Gu- 
arino,  boniface  and  singing  emcee, 
is  presenting  Miss  McKeon  in  her 
first  nitery  stint  in  sometime. 
Thrush  is  a  pop  ballad  expert  and 
pipes  straight,  accompanies  herself 
at  the  88  and  duos  with  Guariiio. 

She  knows  how  to  sell  a  song 
whether  sitting-  at  the  piano  or  tak¬ 
ing  the  mike  for  a  walkaround.  She 
packs  plenty  of  showmanship,  zing 
and  wallop  that  comes  from  round¬ 
ed  experience  in  piping.  Opening 
with  “S’Wonderful,"  she  segues 
into  a  boff  medley  “Could  Have 
Danced  All  Night,"  “September  in 
the  Rain"  and  “Honey."  Clincher  is 
solo  “Without  a  Song"  for  ultimate 
effect  and  sock  reaction.  With  fine 
chirping  talent,  slick  visual  assets 
and  .personality.  Miss  McKeon 
should  be  a  natural  for  the  class 
spots,  vaude  and  video.  Guy. 


Dances 
15  Mins, 

Seville,  Hollywood  ’ 

Imaginative  choreography  sets 
this  comparatively  new  nitery  terp 
team  from  others  of  the  class  and 
they  look  like  a  good  bet  for  top 
spots  as  well  as  for  featured  blot- 
tings  on  tv  or  Broadway.  Turn  has 
an  explosive  quality  that  develops 
show-stepping  response; 

Peck  is  operator  of  one  ^of  the 
better  Bevhills  dance  studios  and 
Lita  is  one  of  his  instructors.  When 
they  first  essayed  the  niteries,  their 
technical  proficience  couldn’t  over¬ 
come  the  static  quality  of  demon¬ 
strating  the  various  dances.  Now, 
they’ve  gone  in  for  choreography 
to  show  off  their  talents  best  and 
the  result  is  a  solid  click. 

Material  is  tinged  with  the 
Latune  atmosphere,  but  the  imag¬ 
inative  choreographing  of  a  routine 
like  “Street  Scene"  indicates  they 
aren’t  limited  strictly  to  the  current 
vogue.  Peck  is  unusual  in  that,  he 
is  a  male  dancer  of  great  skill  who 
still  manages  to  exude  considerable 
virility  and  Lita  is  an  eye-filling 
brunette. 

Tango  and  mambo  Offerings  are 
danced  with  a  keen  sense  of  staging 
that  add  to  the  effect  and  live  the 
act  out  of  the  routine  rut  into 
which  new  ballroom  teams  fre¬ 
quently  fall., ...  Kap.  / 


MARVEL  TRIO 
Acrobatic 
9  Mins. 

Palace,  N.  Y. 

Good  novelty  turn  is  the  Marvel 
Trio,  Cuban  import  making  ,  initial 
U.S.  appearance.  Two  males  and 
a  femme  specializing  in  acrobatic 
feats  and  balancing. 

Petite  girl  is  obviously  well  mus¬ 
cled,  for  she  serves  as  the  under¬ 
stander.  Her  partners  do  head-to- 
head  and  the  like.  Best  of  trio’s 
routines  are  the  bits  where  -  the 
femme  supports  her  mates.  They 
are  okay  for  most  visual  media. 

•  Gilb. 


GENE  SILLA 
Juggling 
10  Mins. 

Palace,  N.  Y. 

A  European  import,  Gene  Silla 
is  a  proficient  juggler  who  manipu¬ 
lates  everything  from  tennis  rac¬ 
quets  to  large  spheres  resembling 
beach  balls.  At  one  point  he  jumpg 
rope  whilst  bouncing  a  ball  atop' 
his  head. 

Occasionally  he  places  a  stick  in. 
his  mouth  to  balance  a  ball  on  its 
extremity.  For- the  windup  he 
shoots  the  works  which  include  re¬ 
volving  hoops  on  one  leg  plus  var¬ 
ied  objects  in  motion  on  his  remain¬ 
ing  limbs.  At  times  his  routines 
are  a  bit  fuzzy;  but  withal  he  ajlds 
up  as  a  good  sight  act  for  vaude, 
Lnitery  and  tv.  Gilb. 


Ice  Show  Review 


Ice  Follies  of  1957 

(MAD.  SQ.  GARDEN,  N.  Y.) 

Shipstads  &  Johnson  presenta¬ 
tion  with  Ginger  Clayton  &  Patty 
Hall,  v  Janet  Champion, .  Richard 
Dwyer  &  Georgiana  Sutton,  Ker - 
mond  Bros.,  Jim  Waldo,  Gary  John¬ 
ston,  Kurt  Trostorojf,  The  Henrys 
(2),  The  Beattys  (2),  Frances  Dor¬ 
sey,  Carol  Caverly,  Gordon  Cross¬ 
land,  The  Scarecrows  (3),  Andra 
McLaughlin,  Mr.  Frick,  Walter  & 
Irene,  Florence  Rae,  Ice  Folliettes, 
Corps  de  Ballet,  George  Hackett 
Orch;  directed  by  Frances  Claudet, 
Mary  Jane  Lewis,  Stanley  D.  Kahn; 
costumes,  Renie ;  original  music ,  J 
Larry  Morey;  at  Madison  Square 
Garden,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  15-27,  '57;  $5 
top.  j 

The  middle  of  the  cold  snap  in 
the  dead  of  a  New  York  winter 
would  seem  to  be  the  least  propi¬ 
tious  time  for  an  ice  show  at  Madi¬ 
son  Square  Garden,  but  you  can 
never  go  by  weather.  Apparently, 
the  ice  show  buffs  are  a  hardy 
breed  and  a  slight  matter  of  sub- 
freezing  temperatures  isn't  going 
to  keep  them  away  from  the  Gar¬ 
den  door  during  the  show's  two- 
week  stand. 

Once  again,  the  Shipstads  & 
Johnson  organization  has  come  up 
with  all  the  Ingredients  for  a  click 
display.  This  snow  has  framed  the 
usual  fancy  blade  capers  into  a 
colorful,  well-paced  two-hour  lay¬ 
out. 

In  straight  bladesterlng  depart¬ 
ment,  this  troupe  has  several' 
Standout  artists  to  make  with  the 
pirouettes  and  the  flashing  leaps. 
Janet  Champion,  a  juve  performer, 
furnishes  u  special  fillip  to  her, 


stunts  by  virtue  of  her  diminutive 
|  size.  She  takes  the  top  spot  in  the 
opening  production  number  based 
upon  a  forest  motif. 

Also  registering  solidly  are  the 
Henrys,  a  father  and  nine-year  old 
son,  who  are  aero  specialists  with 
a  comedy  touch.  A  finger-to-flnger 
balancing  stunt  winds  up  this  turn 
with  a  tremendous  hand. 

In  the  straight  laugh  depart¬ 
ment,  the  Scarecrows,  a  male  trio, 
and  the  Sad  Sacks,  a  male  quartet, 
register  solidly  with  fast  slapstick 
routines  replete  with  pratfalls, 
water-dousing  and  other  broad  an¬ 
tics.  Other  humorous  bits,  slanted 
straight  for  the  kiddies,  are  the 
various  animal  creations,  notably 
the  lion  capers  performed  by  Ole 
Ericsen  and  Dick  Mershon.  For  the 
youngsters  also  there  are  a  couple 
of  impressive  production  numbers, 
such  as  “Candy  Stick  Land,"  fea¬ 
turing  the  Kermond  Bros.;  Geiger 
Counter  Capers,"  with  Mr.  Frick; 
and  “Showflake  Fantasy,"  latter 
being  the  lushest  number  of  the 
show. 

Some  nifty  conventional  blade 
displays  are  dished  up  by  Richard 
Dwyer  &  Georgiana  Sutton,  the 
Beattys,  a  man-wife  team;  Andra 
McLaughlin,  Walter  &  Irene,  and 
Florence  Rae,  latter  having  an  ex¬ 
cellent  spot  fn  the  New  Orleans 
number. 

Apparently  there  are  no  prima 
donnas  in  this  organization.  Many 
of  the  featured  skaters  also  double 
in  the  production  numbers  and  be¬ 
speak  of  the  high  level  of  pro¬ 
ficiency  of  the  line.  The  whole 
femme  ensemble  gets  its  big 
chance  to  score  in  the  “Bonnie 
Highlanders"  precision  skating 
spectacle.  It  makes  a  strong  lead- 
in  to  the  finale.  Henri. 
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Le  Rnbrni  Bleu*  N.  Y. 

Irwin  Corey ,  Rosetta  Le  Noire , 
Cindy  &  Lindy,  The  Neighbors  (4), 
Norman  Paris  Trio;  $5j  minimum. 

Le  Ruban  Bleu  has  refurbished 
its  display  to  showcase  some  enter¬ 
tainers'  new  to  the  neighborhood. 
The  results  are  entirely  satisfactory 
as  Rosetta  Le  Noire  (New  .Acts) 
and  The  Neighbors  <4)  join  the 
festivities. 

The  Neighbors  are*  a  pleasant 

S  comprising  twp  mixed 
»s  who  at  this  point  indicate 
a  good  potential.  Their  arrange¬ 
ments  are  carefully  tailored,  they 
infuse  "some  originality  in  concep¬ 
tion  and  they  show  some' good  har¬ 
monic  ideas.  They’re  still  more  in¬ 
terested  in  technique  than  in  the* 
songs  but  they  show  enough  merit 
to  hit  a  good  response  here. 

The  holdovers  are  Irwin  Corey 
and  Cindy  &  Lindy.  Corey  was  a 
longtime  tenant  at  this  spot  on  a 
previous  occasion,  and  as  a  result 
makes  himself  to  home  completely. 
His  absentminded  professor  is  still 
an  excellent  characterization  that 
has  carried  him  for  a  long  time.  He 
is  essentially  a  funny  guy  for  the 
high  IQ  set,  but  he  dissipates  a  lot 
of  his  projection.,  with  a  lack  of 
personal  discipline.  He  often  car¬ 
ried  gag  much  too  far,  stays  on  for 
interminable  periods,  and  breaks 
up  his  character  with  lines  that  do 
not  belong  in  his  act.  He  seems  to 
be  carried  away  by  a  few  good 
laughers  in  an  audience,  and  plays 
to  the  few  instead  of  the  many. 

Cindy  &  Lindy  are  delightful 
young  couple  with  a  charming 
mien  who  deliver  tunes  with 
a  maximum  of  effectiveness.  The 
duo  call  on  a  wide  variety  from 
light,  sassy  tunes  to  dramatic  num¬ 
bers  with  the  right  touch  of  light¬ 
ness  and  a  good  appreciation  of 
lyrics. 

The  Norman  Paris  Trio,  one  of 
the  top  groups  in  the  intime  orb jt, 
provides  excellent  showbacking, 
and  Aldo  presides  at  the  tape. 

Jose. 


Bimbo’s,  San  Francisco 

San  Francisco,  Jan.  16. 

Dorothy  Dorben’s  Undersea  Bal¬ 
let  (10)  with  Marge  &  Jack  Tygett 
and  Rene  DeHaven,  Jay  Lawrence, 
5  Boginos,  Allen  Cole,  Don  Menary 
Orch  (8);  $1-$1.50  minimum. 


Lacking  a  draw,  Bimbo  Guintoli 
decided  to  go  all-out  with  his  Dor¬ 
othy  Dorben  line,  and  seems  to 
have  done  all  right.  The  line  is 
excellent — six  dancers  ,  and  four 
well-stacked  showgirls  —  and  they 
do  a  good  “undersea”  turn  which 
comes  through  a  gauzy  veil  dropped 
around  the  club’s  stage. 

Marge  &  Jack  Tygett  and  Rene 
DeHaven  work  in  their  ballet  be¬ 
tween  the  line’s  comings  and  go¬ 
ings,  and  the  effect  is  surprisingly 
nice.  ■  Marge  Tygett,  particularly, 
is  an  outstanding  dancer. 

1  Jay  Lawrence  is  still  a  pretty 
weak  comedian  at  this  stage  of  his 
development.  He  has  some  funny 
stuff— -his  version  of  a  chap  who’s 
just  failed  to  swim  the  English 
Channel  is  hilarious — but  he’s  very 
uneven  and  he  tends  to  get  upset 
by  dinner  shows.  He  should  know 
that  it  is  bad  practice  to  cut  ma¬ 
terial  even  if  a  party  at  a  table  is 
talking. 

The  Five  Boginos  are  a  swell  tum¬ 
bling  act  with  an  audience-partici¬ 
pation  gimmick.  It  is  the  latter 
which  makes  them  notable  among 
tumblers.  They  pick'  a  pair  of  men 
out  of  the  crowd  and  toss  these 
fellows  around  a  bit;  nothing  rough 
and  nothing  dangerous,  but  suffi¬ 
cient  to  establish  considerable  rap¬ 
port  with  the  audience.  Stef. 


Desert  Inn,  Las  Yogas 

Las  Vegas,  Jan.  15. 

Jimmy  Durante,  Eddie  Jackson, 
Jack  Roth.  Jules  Buffano,  Jackie 
Barnett,  Ben  Wrigley,  Queti  Clav- 
ijo,  Adonis  Puertas,  Art  Johnson, 
Down  Arden  dancers  (10),  Sonny 
King,  Carlton  Hayes  Orch  (16); 
Production  numbers  staged  by 
Down  Arden;  musical  arrange¬ 
ments,  Phil  Moody;’ $2  minimum..  , 


Jimmy  Durante  brings  back 
most  of  the  skits  from  the  previous 
Desert  stint  with  minor  changes 
for  his  current  near-four-week 
stand.  Gone  are  the  “special  guest 
star”  (Peter  Lawford)  and  chorines 
disguised  as' waitresses.  Added  are 
a  Durante-heckled  toy  instru¬ 
mented  all-femme  band  made  up 
of  the  permanent  DI  line;  a  funny 
terp  by  rubber4>oned  Ben  Wrigley, 
and  an  okay  piano-piping,  job  by 
writer  Jackie  Barnett. 

The  w.k.  strut  and  winks  of  top- 
hatted  Eddie  Jackson  abet  the  dis¬ 
tinctive  brand  of  Durante  humor 
in  their  standard  but  socko  rou¬ 
tines.  (Illness  forced  Jackson  out 
of  show  after  opening  night  and 
he  has  been  replaced  by  Sonny 
l^tng,  who  bicycles’  from  Sahara 
lounge).  Jules  Buffano  again 
stooges  at  the  keyboard;  another 
troupe  regular,  drummer  Jack 
fioth,  was  ill  m  N.  Y.  and  missed 


the  first  frame.  Except  for  some 
innocuous  homo  patter  with  the 
orch  leader,  Durante  avoids  blue 
material.  As  .  only  he  can,  vet  comic 
shouts  his  scorn  for  DI  bosses,  re¬ 
peats  his  incongruous  “ballet  mas¬ 
ter”  piece,  and  ties  the  package  to¬ 
gether  In  a  fast-paced  spoof. 

Introed  as  a  Durante  protegee, 
Queti  Clavijo,  in  her  American 
debut,  excites  with  fiery  terps  of 
her  native  Spain.  Miss  Clavijo, 
seen  in  the  Mexican-made  Gary 
Cooper  flick,  “Vera  Cruz,”  emotes 
with  feet,  hands  and  face.  Her 
verve  clicks,  arid  serves  as  good 
balance  for  Durante.  Augmenting 
her  is  guitarist  Adonis  Puertas. 

Curtain-raiser  is  new  “Devil’s 
Holiday”  production,  featuring  bar¬ 
itone  Art  Johnson  and  DI  chorines 
(10)  in  elaborate  Donn  Arden- 
staged  turntable  number.  Carlton 
Hayes  orch  (16)  provides  proper 
backing.  Show  remains  through 
Feb.  2.  Duke. 


Riviera,  Las  Vegas 

Las  Vegas,  Jan.  16. 

“Second  Edition ”  of  George 
White’s  “Scandals  of  1957,”  star¬ 
ring  Betty  &,Jane  Kean,  with  Lou 
Nelson,  Paula  &  Paulette,  Helene 
Stanley,  Jessica  James,  Danny 
Scholl,  Joey  Faye,  Sammy  Smithy 
Donald  Blackey,  Darcy  '  Twins, 
Guice  Twins,  Sally  Crane,  Will 
Able,  Dorothy  Keller,  George  White 
Girls  (24),  Ray  Sinatra  Orch  (13); 
$2  minimum. 


George  White  has  tacked  the 
names  of  Betty  &  Jane  Kean  and 
the  words  “Second  Edition”  to  the 
Riviera  marquee  in  an  effort  to  lift 
his  “Scandals  of  ’57”  out  of  its 
doldrums.  After  three  weeks  of  un¬ 
happy  entertainment  in  the  Clover 
Room,  the  effect  these  marquee 
additions  will  have  towards  stimu¬ 
lating  new  interest  in  White’s  rau- 
sicale  is  problematical  at  this  writ¬ 
ing.  But,  it  is  certain  that  the 
customer  taking  the  bait  to  glom 
“Scandals"  a  second  time  will  no 
doubt  be  impressed  by  the  signifi-' 
cant  revisions  the  producer  has 
made  throughout  his  endeavor, 
ultimately  aimed  at  a  Broadway 
run. 

The  most  salient  factor  to  White’s 
so-called  “Second  Edition”  is  the 
employment  of  the  Kean  Sisters 
who  fit  snugly  into  the  White 
framework  and  resultantly  point 
the  revue  in  a  more  sensible  di¬ 
rection.  The  girls  have  never  been 
better,  introducing  many  laugh- 
evoking  items  new  to  this  area.  As 
in  the  past,  the  Keans  show  up 
mainly  in  impressions  of  w.k.  stars, 
and  these  Eli  Basse  authored 
routines  are  interspersed  with  the 
familiar  brand  of  mayhem  whipped 
up  by  Betty  Kean. 

On  the  antics  of  the  Kean  Sisters 
leans  the  remainder  of  what  orig¬ 
inally  made  up  “Scandals  of  ’57.” 
Fortunately,  for  this  second  fling, 
White  has  hewed  much  of  the 
pretentious  nonsense  that  one 
imagines  would  have  been  suffi-  j 
cient  basis  to  signal  an  obit  for 
“Scandals”  upon  its  opening  had ! 
not  a  contract  been  involved.  While 
White’s  realigned  presentation, 
fortified  by  the  Keans,  is  good,  it 
still  is  not  sock  by  any  means, 
indicating  that  the  producer  can 
still  go  further  if  his  ambitions  are 
still  directed  towards  Gotham. 
Nevertheless,  the  surgery  of  the 
show’s  major  ailments  has  been 
successful. 

Rewritten  to  reduce  its  verbosity 
is  the  dialog,  an  inane  commentary 
toasting  White’s  career  which  came 
off  in  bad  taste  when  White  him¬ 
self  would  -appear  momentarily 
onstage  to  accept .  the  ensuing 
accolades. 

The  advent  of  the  Kean  Sis  has 
created  another  problem,  however: 
what  to  do  with  all  of  the  acts  — 
and  there  are  many  —  comprising 
White’s  original  bill.  Even  with  the 
show  running  way  overlong  (93 
mins.),  much  well-endowed  talent 
is  going  to  waste,  i.e.  Joey  Faye 
and  Sammy  Smith,  two  w.k.  burley 
actors  who  are  seen  here  only 
briefly  in  a  minor  sequence.  What 
little  the  other  acts  have  to  do  is 
well  transcribed,  albeit  mighty 
brief.  Telescoped  into  one  giant 
melange  are  the  offbeat  areo  gym¬ 
nastics  of  trampolinists  Paula  & 
Paulette;  the  lusty  torchantings  of 
Jessica  James,  who  later  coos  in¬ 
timately  in  a  sequence  with  Danny 
Scholl,  whose  big  voice  is  other¬ 
wise  limited  to  the  production 
finale;  the  Charleston  era  chores  of 
the  Darcy  Twins;  the  melodious 
trillings  of  Helene  Stanley;  the 
unique  approach  of  stripper  Sally 
Crane,  who  peels  within  the  con¬ 
fines  of  a  large  prop  tv  screen;  the 
eccentric  dancing  of  Will  Able  and 
the  torrid  tap  pace  of  Dorothy 
Keller,  who  are  outstanding,  both 
as  singles  and  later  when  they 
hook  up  to  roast  rock  *n’  roll;  and 
finally  the  monblogy  of  Lou  Nelson, 
who  would  do  well  to  seek  out 
fresher  material.  „ 

The  “Scandals”  girls  have  been 
retained  in  their  former  produc¬ 
tion  roles.  Ray  Sinatra  guides  his 
orch  proficiently  to  nail  down  score 
and  cues.  Alari. 


Chi  Chi*  Halm  Springs 

Palm  Springs,  Jan.  15. 
Liberace  (3),  Estelle  Sloan,  Bill 
Alexander  Orch  (9);  $2.50  cover. 


Liberace  returned  to  Chi  Chi’s 
after  five  years  and  both  have  im¬ 
proved  appreciably  in  the  long  in¬ 
terlude.  The  Starlite  Room  was 
packed  with  the  kind  of  carriage 
trade  that  seemed  lost  to  this  re¬ 
sort  until  the  Clothes  -  Horse 
Chopin  brought  them  out  of  the 
mothballs.  House  has  been  playing 
capacity  since  he  opened  Friday 
(11)  and  it  takes  650  diners  to  fill 
this  one  now. 

All  the  scars  of  '.‘Sincerely 
Yours”  film  had  healed  and  Smiley 
entertained  like  a  happy  and  con¬ 
tented  man.  In  fact,  between  num¬ 
bers  the  only  thing  he  didn’t  .talk 
about  was  “Sincerely  Yours,”  and 
“off  the  record”  he  thinks  Jack 
Warner  will  get  his  money  back  on 
that  one  abroad.  But  he  kidded 
English  crix,  his  costumes,  Mom,  tv 
and  Milwaukee  beer;  told  of  an 
audience  with  His  Holiness  and 
played  everything  from  Chopifi  to 
Show-Boat.  He  even  went  into  his 
love-life,  his  glass-topped  Baldwin 
and  the  difficulty  of  combining  the 
two,  especially  on  an  angle. 

His  skill  at  steaming  up  an 
audience,  slowing  it  down  and 
sending  it  jumping  again  is  surer 
than  it  was  years  ago.  He  simply 
holds  them  in  the  hollow  of  his 
dexterous  hands  and  knows  it.  He 
obviously  likes  to  play  for  them, 
clown  for  them  and  dress  up  in 
outlandish  formal  ensembles  for 
them..  Anything  for  a  laugh,  and 
he  gets  them.  “You  paid  for  them!” 
he  reminds  the  audience. 

Though  he  plays  nothing  deeper 
than  the  ice  on  the  rink  in  Rocke¬ 
feller  Center,  there  is  no  question 
that  he  could  if  there  was  a  public 
for  jt.  Longhairs  may  doubt  this, 
but  Liberace  respects  the  composi¬ 
tions  of  contemporaries  and  jazzes 
the  classics  on  purpose.  He’s  a 
showman  in  a  nitery.  where  the 
personality,  of  the  keypounder,  not 
the  composition,  is  the  thing. 

He  is  Mama’s  Boy  in  a  houseful 
of  mothers  and  he  takes  them  all 
into  his  confidence.  “One  writer  in 
;England  was  mad  because  I  had  a 
mother.  He  wasn’t  that  lucky.  Well, 
I  guess  I’d  better  get  out  of  the 
spotlight.  It  tarnishes  the  mate¬ 
rial.” 

And  so  into  jazzing  a  classic  with 
brother  George  at  the  baton  .  and 
from  there  to  Walter  Huston’s 
“September  Song,”  with  George 
this  time  accompanying  on  the  vio¬ 
lin  and  Lee  crooning  the  Words. 

Before  the  evening  was  over  he 
had  it  all  in  there— “Lullaby  of 
Broadway, the  Sidewalks  of  New 
York,  a  Cuban  conga,  a  Belafonte 
improvement  of  r&r,  a  double-time 
of  “Tico  Tico”  (the  candles  went 
out  on  this  one  but  came  back  to 
life  for  his  finale,  which  was 
Strauss'  “Blue  Danube,”  with  more 
variations  on  one  theme  than  a 
tie  shop)  and  finally  a  simple  little 
thing.  “Prayer  is  the  key  to  Heav¬ 
en,  Faith  unlocks  the  door.” 

Estelle  Sloan,  a  really  top  danc¬ 
er,  opens  the  show  and  works 
in  between  Liberace’s  costume 
changes.  She  will  go  with  him  to 
Chez  Paree.and  to  the  Palace  (N.Y.) 
when  he  opens  there  Apfil  20.  Bill 
Alexander’s  band  was  supplement¬ 
ed  by  some  of  Liberace’s  musicians 
and  well  led  by  the  entertainer’s 
arranger,  Gordon  Robinson. 

Scul. 


Duties,  Las  Vegas 

Las  Vegas,  Jan.  15. 

“Minsky  Goes  To  Paris,”  Kathy 
Barr,  Patti  Ross,  .  Niki  &  Noel, 
Brandy  Martin,  Nita  Si  Peppi,  Joe 
DeRita,  Irv.  Benson ,  Murr,a  y 
Brisco,  Grace  Reed,  Ted  Lawrie, 
Pat  “Amber”  Halladay,  Gautier’s 
Steeplechase,  Minsky  Girls  (24), 
Hoyt  Henry  Orch  (12);  $2  mini¬ 
mum. 


In  what  is  probably  the  bawdiest 
show  ever  to  play  a  Strip  hotel, 
Bill  Miller  offers  an  updated  ver¬ 
sion  of  the  w.k.  Minsky  revues, 
dubbing  this  one  “Minsky  Goes  To 
Paris.”  Parisian  setting  is  excuse 
for  parade  of  bare-bosomed  cho¬ 
rines  whose  appearance  makes 
bumps  &  grinds  of  the  strippers 
look  less  naughty.'  Billing  show 
“For  Adults  Only,”  Miller  is 
frank  to  admit  he’s  after  the  down¬ 
town  transient  trade  with  this  low- 
budgeter,  guessing  that  the  casino 
can  coin  upper  bracket  cash  with  a 
volume  of  dollar  bettors. 

Sans  star  names,  revue  is  assort¬ 
ment  of  production  numbers,  black¬ 
outs,  acrobats,  strippers,  dancers, 
singers,  complete  with  an  animal 
act.  Latter,  Gautier's  Steeplechase, 
with  ponies  (4),  dogs  (4),  and 
monkey  (1),  is  a  topnotcher,  but 
seems  slightly  out  of  place  amid 
all  the  sin.  Setting  pace  is  Parisian 
street  scene  with  Beverly  Richards’ 
comely  line  (24)  and  Frenchy  songs 
piped  with  authenticity  by  Ted 
Lawrie.  After,  what,  seems  to  be 
organized  confusion  initially,  show 
levels  to  proper  balance.  A  brother 
&  sister  team  of  young  ..acrobats 


called  Nita  &  Peppi,  collegiately 
garbed,  perform  with  precision  and 
skill*  Brandy  Martin  and  Pat 
“Amber”  Halladay  are  the  bumps 
&  grinders,  both  with  standard 
strips.  Mis.s  Halladay’s  special  gim¬ 
mick  is  a  lubricated  body  which 
glistens  under  the  lights. 

Joe  DeRita,  Irv.  Benson,  and 
Murray  Brisco  handle  the  baggy- 
pants  chores  with  seasoned  know¬ 
how.  In  a  familiar  courtroom  skit, 
falling  scenery,  well-rehearsed  to 
look  up  &;  up,  gets  lengthy  yocks. 
A  beauty  with  well-trained  pipes, 
Kathy  Barr  carries  the  bulk  of 
chirping,  elicits  enthusiastic  re¬ 
sponse.  Terp  team  of  Niki  &  Noel 
glide  into  numbers  which  show 
lofty  talent  and  originality.  Solo 
gymnastics  by  Patti  Ross  and  ac- 
cordionisms  by  Grace  Reed  pleas¬ 
ingly  fit  tempo  of  the  revue. 

Show  was  produced-directed  by 
Miller  and  Harold  Minsky.  Cho¬ 
reography  is  by  Madame  Kame- 
reva;  original  music  by  George 
Kameroff '  is  expertly  batoned  by 
Hoyt  Henry.  With  an  eight-frame 
guarantee,  new  acts  monthly, 
Miller  says  he  expects  to'  hold 
revue  for  at  least  20  weeks. 

Duke. 


Blinst  rub’s,  Boston 

(FOLLOWUP) 

Boston,  Jan.  15. 

Stanley  -  Blinstrub  booked  in 
George  Hamilton  IV  on  strength  of 
hot  disk,  “Rose  and  a  Baby  Ruth.” 
Hamilton  ambles  out  in  relaxed 
fashion,  mounts  a  stool  with  elec¬ 
tric  guitar  in  hand  gets  off  a  round 
of  hominy  a  la  Herb  Shriner  and 
sings  his  hillbilly  ditties  in  a 
chuckling  vein-.  His  pace  is  relaxed 
to  the  point  of  too  much  slowness 
and  most  of  his  patter  is  dull.  His 
act  might  have  more  punch  and 
emphasis  if  he  cut  the  cornball 
patter  and  concentrated  on  the  pip¬ 
ing  side.  His  repertoire  is  strictly 
southern  corn,  but  his  big  one, 
“Baby  Ruth,”  has  sold  over  1,000,- 
000  copies  and  is  the  only  number 
nabbing  aud  identification. 

Mario  &  Floria,  replacing  Hocter 
&  Bird  after  Danny  Hocter 
sprained  a  tendon  while  terping, 
get  off  a  slick  routine  of  ballroom 
ology,  clinching  with  smasheroo 
version  of  turkey  trot,  Charleston, 
cha-cha,  rock  ’n’  roll  to  win  big  ac¬ 
claim.  Femme  is  a  looker  in  boff 
pink  gown,  cellophane  over  lace, 
and  partner  is  smart  in  tux.  Both 
execute  some  of  the  neatest  dance 
bits  seen  here  all  season.  They  do 
a  wham  Merry  Widow  waltz  to  big 
mitt  and  bring  down  the  house 
with  presentations  of  dances  dat¬ 
ing  from  1912  forward..  They  clinch 
with  a  rocking  hotsy  terp  done  to 
“Rock  Around  the  Clock,”  which 
gets  them  off  way  ahead.  Jack 
Carter  and  new  show  opened  Mon¬ 
day  (21).  Guy. 


Sieiiben’s,  Boston 

Boston,  Jan.  15. 

Lou  Saxon,  Phillis  Pon,  Sandor 
Bagladi,  Sinclair  &  Alda,  Don  Den¬ 
nis,  Tony  Bruno  Orch  (6),  Harry 
Fink  Trio;  $2.50  minimum. 


Lou  Saxon  is  a  click  with  his 
dialect  stories  at  Max  &  Joe 
Schneider’s  club  where  boniface 
Arnold  Benak  has  the  ropes  up  in 
spite  of  snow  and  freezeup.  Saxon 
has  a  great  fund  of  material  and 
puts  it  across  with  a  neatness  and 
dispatch  that  carries  terrif  impact. 
Opening  night  he  had  to  beg  after 
three  encores.  He  covers  the 
board  with  Yiddish,  Italian,  French, 
English  accents  in  pleasant  little 
fables  that  always  wind  up  with 
dynamite  punchlines. 

Saxon,  headlining  the  show  in 
for  two  weeks,  makes  spinning 
of  fantasy  tales  a  work  of  art.  He’s 
unhurried,  deliberate  in  pacing, 
working  for  the  last  laugh  in  the 
room  and  succeeding  in  nabbing 
it.  He  knocks  off  some  song  bits 
betwixt  tales,  taking  “You’re  No¬ 
body  ’Till  Somebody  Loves  You” 
for  nice  ride  and  doing  a  comedy 
paraphrase  of  “Mr.  Wonderful”  as 
“Mr.  Lefkowitz,  That’s  You”  for 
big  yocks.  He  walks  off  way  ahead 
with  a  slick  paraphrase  of  “Hey 
There.” 

Phyllis  Pon,  ballerina,  opens  the 
fast-paced  show  with  some  slick 
footwork  and  a  stint  of  spins  and 
twirls,  clinching  with  a  hot  mambo 
on  toes  for  boffola  rounds. 

Don  Dennis,  singing  emcee 
marking  his  eighth  year  in  the  400- 
seater,  whams  with  rock  ’n’  roll, 
piping  “Green  Door”  for  all  the 
stops  and  doing  a  gyrating  E.  Pres¬ 
ley  bit  in  accompaniment  spoof.  He 
opens  his  stint  with  “Woman  in 
Love”  to  big  bounds’  and  follows 
with  a  great  version  of  “Two  Dif¬ 
ferent.  Worlds”  to  heavy  plaudits. 

Sinclair  &  Alda  do  some  fine 
terping  from  ballroom  styles  to 
taps  and  waltzes  with  heavy  accent 
on  spins  and  twirls.  Femme  in 
flame-colored  costumes  executes 
neat  steps  in  cute  “Give  Me  a  Lit¬ 
tle  Kiss”  routine.  Partner  twirls 
her  through  three  levels  of  swoops 
from  heights  to  inches  from  stage 
floor,,  and  clincher  is  “no  hands” 
swing,  with  femme  balanced  on  his 
shoulders.  Guy. 


Viennese  Lantern*  IV.  Y. 

Monica  Boyar,  Dean  Sheldon, 
Ernest  Schoen,  Harold  Sandler, 
Paul ’Mann;  $3.50  minimum. 


The  Viennese  Lantern  is  cur¬ 
rently  serving  an  important  func¬ 
tion  as  a  key  nitery  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  a  whole  new  cafe  sector 
in  New  York.  The  entire  uptown 
area,  once  the  home  of  bierstubes 
and  brauhauses,  since  the  end  of 
the  war,  has  developed  into  an  im¬ 
portant  entertainment  rival  to  the 
midtown  area  and  even  Green¬ 
wich  Village.  Since  the  demolition 
of  the  Third  Ave  El  and  the  influx 
of  luxury  apartment  houses,  the 
entire  section  looms  more  import¬ 
antly  on  the  entertainment  front. 

Operator  Max  Loew  of  the  Lan¬ 
tern  has  shrewdly  focused  atten¬ 
tion  on  this  spot  with  talent  which 
includes  Continental  imports  and 
domestic  entertainers  with  some 
strong  points  of  differentiation.  As 
jn  the  present  instance,  Loew  has 
brought  back  a  chantoosey  who  has 
made  good  in  the  midtown  boites. 
Monica  Boyar,  the  Dominican  sing¬ 
er  with  a  sultry  delivery,  on  her 
return  trip  is  .  attempting  several 
different  angles  of  attack  by  going 
off  on  a  blues  kick  in  addition  to 
her  regular  material.  'The  voice  is 
there  for  this  kind  of  number  but 
Miss  Boyar  has  still  to  learn  how 
to  toy  around  with  that  kind  of 
tune,  she  needs  to  get  the  effect 
that  goes  with  her  own  viewpoint 
On  the  other  numbers  she  runs 
away  with  the  house.  Her  “All 
that  Glitters”  is  still  her  top  dis¬ 
play  piece  that  nets  her  a  strong' 
exit. 

Her  conga  drum  accompanist, 
Dean  Sheldon,  is  branching  out  on 
his  own.  He  does  a  brief  song 
turn,  accompanying  himself  on  the 
skin  with  some  original  song  ma¬ 
terial.  He’s  evolving  a  technique 
and  he  looks  as  if  he  has  the  mak¬ 
ings,  but  perhaps  some  more  fa¬ 
miliar  tunes  would  aid  his  cause 
to  a  greater  extent. 

The  collection  of  musicians  at 
the  Lantern  comprise  a  group  of 
entertainers  in  themselves.  Ernest 
Schoen  makes  with  the  violin  and 
songs  for  good  effect  and  cohorts 
Harold  Sandler  and  Paul  Mann 
help  fill  the  spot  with  music. 

Jose . 


Fontainebleau,  HI.  B’eh 

Miami  Beach,  Jan.  .17. 
Ritz  Bros.,  June  Valli,  Half  Bros., 
Murray  Schlamm,  Sacasas  Orch; 
$4.50-$7  minimum. 


The  Ritz  Bros,  are  the  boxoffice 
click  of  the  burgeoning  “height  of 
season”  phase  of  winter-run  of 
names  in  the  La  Ronde.  There  are 
indications  of  a  stout  pull  through 
their  two-weeker  *  (through  the 
28th)  to  wing  the  smartery  in  this 
landmark  off  on  a  high-profits  trail, 
what  with  sked  of  toppers  (Jerry 
Lewis,  Durante,  et  al)  booked  to 
follow. 

The  freres  stayed  away  from  this 
area  last  year,  insuring  increased 
curiosity  on  current  status  of  their 
act;  result:  scores  of  fans  reestab¬ 
lished  and  a  load  of  new  followers 
wton  nightly.  The  trio  of  zanies, 
despite  impact  of  Milton  Berle 
opening  at  neighboring  Eden  Roc 
two  nights  later,  were  more  than 
holding  their  own  in  the  tabby- 
pull. 

Opening  number  starts  the  tit¬ 
tering.  with  rhythmic-backed  jibes 
anent  the  hotel  and  managerial 
personnel;  the  zany  Mexican  disk 
jockey  routine  is  a  builder,  thanks 
to  clever  updating  in  subject  mat¬ 
ter  hot  off  the  pop  platters,  prim¬ 
ing  steady  rise  in  aud-risibilities. 
The  laugh-ceiling  from  that  point, 
is  unlimited,  with  their  staple 
“Continental  Gentlemen  Of  Song” 
and  spoof  on  Johann  Strauss  trig¬ 
gering  full-fire  from  the  Harry 
Ritz  arsenal  of  wackiness  ammuni¬ 
tion.  It’s  a  varied  and  continuing 
series  of  bits  that  turn  the  auditors 
into  a  roaring  entity.  There  are 
few  comics  around  who  can  belt  up 
the  howl-pitch  as-  steadily  as  he 
does,  with  slick  straighting  on  part 
of  brothers  Al  and  Jimmy  an  in¬ 
valuable  adjunct  to  the  lunatic  air 
engendered. 

June  Valli  is  a  regular  returnee 
to  the  La  Ronde,  and  seems  to  im¬ 
prove  the  depth  and  quality  of  her 
thrushing  each  time.  In  this  out¬ 
ing,  the  trim  brunet  comes  up  with 
a  sound  songalog  that  bespeaks 
careful '  attention  to  balance  and 
aud-mood  changes.  Whether  it’s  a 
standard  or  current  hit-parader, 
Miss  Valli  sells  her  arrangements 
in  vital  manner,  extracting  full 
value  from  the  lyric -line  while 
eschewing  over  -  tricky  phrasing 
that  might  obscure  the  melody.  Re¬ 
sult  is  a  wham  payoff  from  an  aud 
waiting  for  the  topliners  who 
brought  them  in. 

The  Half  Bros,  spark  matters 
with  a  gasp-raising  array  of  jug¬ 
gling  tricks  that  are  nimble  in  ex¬ 
ecution,  original  in  concept.  It’s  a 
fast-paced  stint  topped  by  use  of  a 
ringsider  in  finale  trick  for  the  big 
mitt  payoff:  Lary. 
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America’s  Scared  Diplomats 

In  an  article  dealing  broadly  with  the  rigid,  fear-ridden  be¬ 
haviour  of  American  embassy  personnel  during  the  Budapest  revo¬ 
lution  of  last  fall,  Reporter  Magazine  recently  commented  as  fol- 

“Tliis  ivory-tower  atmosphere  led  to  Eric  Johnston’s  amusing 
experience  in  Budapest.  Johnston  arrived  there  last  summer  to 
negotiate  a  motion  picture  agreement  with  the  Hungarians.  As 
was  customary  with  people  of  his  high  standing,  thg  Legation 
wanted  to  give  a  cocktail  party  in  his  honor.  Johnston  assented 
and  gave  the  Legation  a  list  of  leading  Hungarian  educators,  ar¬ 
tists  and  officials  whom  he  wanted  to  invite.  The  Legation  offi¬ 
cials’  were  flabbergasted.  Finally  one  of  them  said,  ‘But  Mr.  John¬ 
ston,  we  never  meet  these  people  socially/  ” 


Film  Biz:  Bystander  In  Politics 

Continued"  from  page  1  ===== 


been  openly  expressed.  At  a  coun¬ 
cil  of  film  company  presidents  in 
Manhattan  not  long  ago,  Eric  John¬ 
ston  described  present  difficulties 
in  obtaining  White  House  help  in 
crises,  although  he  enjoys  ambas¬ 
sadorial  rank  privately. 

preoccupied 

Film  executives  confirm  the 
predicament  of  Johnston  whenever 
as  head  of  the  Motion  Picture  Ex¬ 
port  Assn,  he  solicits  official  sym¬ 
pathy.  It  is  recalled  that  Truman 
thought  nothing  of  goading  the 
State  Dept,  whereas  Eisenhower 
dislikes  going  outside  “channels.” 
He  refers  pleas  for  his  personal 
aid  back  to  John  Foster  Dulles, 
who  has  other  fish  to  fry. 

If  an  American  Ambassador  in  a 
foreign  country  is  contacted  on  a 
particular  industry  problem,  he 
usually  refers  the  MPEA  back  to 
Washington,  where  State  is  too 
busy  to  lend  an  ear.  ' 

State,  however,  is  cooperating 
with  the  film  biz  via  the  media 
guarantee  program  currently  un¬ 
der  consideration.  Under  this  pro¬ 
gram,  the  companies  will  receive 
dollars  in  New  York  in  exchange 
for  currency  blocked  in  some  for¬ 
eign  countries.  This  program  takes 
in  all  the  info  media,  not  only  pic¬ 
tures. 

MPEA  in  the  past  has  made  it  a 
policy  to  seek  as  little  assistance 
from  the  government  as  possible. 
There  have,  however,  been  in¬ 
stances  when  the  Association  felt 
State  should  step  in  since  possible^] 
violation  of  a  trade  agreement  was 
involved. 

MPEA  is  unhappy  over  the  State 
Dept/s  endorsement  of  the  pro¬ 
posed  European  common  market 
and  free  trade  zone,  which  it  sees 
as  encouraging  further  European 
restrictions  against  U.  S.  pix.  How¬ 
ever,  MPEA  apparently  has  no  in¬ 
tention  of  making  any  formal  pro¬ 
test. 

The  State  Dept,  acknowledged 
that  the  plan  discriminates  against 
all  countries  that  are  not  members. 
The  argument  is,  however,  that  it 
tends  to  strengthen  Europe’s  eco¬ 
nomic  status.  The  U.  S.  backing 
came  despite  the  fact  that  both 
schemes,  by  reducing  or  eliminat¬ 
ing  tariffs  and  quotas  on  trade 
only  among  the  European  member 
nations,  would  put  many  American 
exports — including  films — in  a  bad 
competitive  position. 

Member  nations  are  France, 
West  Germany,  Italy,  Belgium,  Hol¬ 
land  and  Luxemburg.  Britain  stays 
out,  at  least  for  the  moment. 

MPEA  points  out  that  Germany 
hardly  needs  to  conserve  dollars. 

European  industries,  needled  by 
the  Italians,  have  long  toyed  with 
the  idea  of  such  a  “common  mar¬ 
ket.”  Usually,  this  has  been  taken 
to  mean  an  anti-American  film 
move.  Now,  MPEA  fears,  with  the 
U.  S.  Government  officially  back¬ 
ing  the  idea,  the  Italian  plan  will 
be  strongly  revived. 

There  is  this  broad  considera¬ 
tion:  Washington  wants  Europe  to 
be  economically  strong:  It's  sup¬ 
posed  that  it  weighs  this  strength 
vs.  the  need  to  have  to  continue  to 
pour  millions  into  Europe  for 

years  to  come.  In  the  instance  of 
the  filets  coming  in  from  Iceland, 
the  Government  refused  to  raise 
tariff  on  the  fish  though  New 

England  fishing  industry  said  it 
would  be  ruined  without  the 
upped  duty. 

Watch  Brussels! 

Meanwhile  present  talks  in 

Brussels,  looking  to  a  new  Euro¬ 
pean  economic  community  with 
common  and  discriminatory  tariff 
barriers  against  non-members,  are 
being  watched  with  considerable 

concern  by  motion  picture  indus¬ 
try  executives  in  New  York.. 

The  situation,  while  not  immi¬ 
nent,  is  nevertheless  serious. 

Since  the  film  industry  stands 
out  among  American  industries  in 
its  dependence  on  the  overseas 
market  any  arrangement  that 


would  serve  to  reduce  importation 
into  or  income  out  of  Europe 
would  constitute  a  disastrous  blow. 

Britain,  still  on  the  sidelines,  is 
seen  likely  to  join  any  free  trade 
zone,  which  would  leave  her  free 
to  maintain  preferential  treat¬ 
ment  for  her  Commonwealth  trade, 
particularly  on  foodstuffs. 

Under  the  common  market  pro¬ 
posal,  the  six  nations  on  the  Con¬ 
tinent  would  band  together  to 
eliminate  all  trade  barriers  among 
themselves  and  to  erect  a  common 
tariff  against 'all  outsiders.  The  as¬ 
serted  purpose,  of  course,  is  to 
strengthen  the  European  economy 
and  to  make  it  less  dependent  on 
American  dollar  support. 

Each  unit  in  the  common  mar¬ 
ket  would  bs  free  to  establish  its 
own  trade  rules  with  areas  outside 
the  zone.  This  would  get  around 
Britain’s  traditional  ‘  hesitancy  to 
join  uf>  with  the  rest  of  Europe  in 
any  common  economic  moves.  ... 

Signing  Soon 

The  American  film  companies 
hold  that,  should  the  agreement, 
due  to  be  signed  at  Brussels  to¬ 
wards  the  end  of  next  month,  re¬ 
strict  itself  to  tariffs  only,  its  ef¬ 
fect  would  not  be  severe,  particu¬ 
larly  since  trading  conditions  in 
several  of  the  countries  concerned 
are  regulated  via  treaties. 

However,  there  is  no  lack  of 
speculation  in  the  light  of  the  fact 
that  the  European  film  industries, 
with  Italy  in  the  forefront,  have  on 
several  occasions  proposed  a  com¬ 
mon  film  market.  Each  time,  the 
impression  was  strong  that  it  was 
aimed  primarily  at  keeping  the 
Americans  out. 

One  Motion  Picture  Export  Assn, 
exec  last  week,  while  seeing  no 
reason  for  immediate  concern, 
wondered  out  loud  whgt  would 
happen  if  the  countries  in  Europe 
decided  to  (1)  standardize  their  im¬ 
port  policies  for  American  films. 
(2)  deal  with  the  U.  S.  industry  via  ! 
a  single  office.  This  clearly  would 
give  them  superior  bargaining 
power. 

American  executives  are  sharply 
aware  that,  in  all  of  the  European 
nations,  the  desire  for  “protection” 
of  the  local  film  industries  is  be¬ 
coming  ever  more  pronounced.  It 
is  frankly  feared  that  the  action 
of  the  State  Dept.,  in  officially  sup¬ 
porting  the  common  market  plan, 
may  have  psychological  as  well  as 
economic  results. 

The  State  Dept.,  it’s  felt,  is  look¬ 
ing  to  the  day  when  fewer  Ameri¬ 
can  dollars  will  have  to  be  fed  to 
Europe.  To  achieve  this  state  of  af¬ 
fairs,  it  appears  to  be  willing  to 
sacrifice  the  advantages  currently 
enjoyed  by  certain  American  in¬ 
dustries.  By  the  very  nature  of 
its  high  foreign  revenue  ratio,  the 
film  business  is  most  harshly  af¬ 
fected. 

‘Realism* 

In  coming  out  in  favor  of  the 
common  market  project,  State 
made  plain  its  awareness  of  the  dis¬ 
criminatory  character  of  the  plan. 
At  the  same  time,  it  stressed  that 
the  postwar  period  had  shown  that 
Europe’s  economic  strength  had  to 
be  measured  in  realistic  terms, 
rather  than  via  the  trade  and 
tariff  policies  followed. 

The  United  States  announce¬ 
ment  said  that  Washington  hoped' 
that  any  import  quotas  that  were 
retained  would  be  consistent  with 
the  provisions  of  the  Agreement  on 
Tariffs  and  Trade  which  allow  such 
quotas  only  for  countries  short  of 
foreign  exchange. 

While  the 'film  companies  frown 
on  official  American  endorsement  of 
plans  that  obviously  would  be  aimed 
also  at  a  greater  consumption  of 
European  films  on  the  Continent 
(likely  at  the  price  of  American 
pix),  they  are  aware  that  motion 
pictures  do  not  fall  into  a  ready 
trading  categories,  such  as  autmo- 
biles,  shoes  or  other  merchandise. 

Within  the  past  year,  fixed  re-( 


ciprocity  arrangements  have  been 
made  by  several  countries,  notably 
France  and  Germany.  If  these  ar¬ 
rangements  do  not  greatly  affect 
the  American  films  it  Is  because 
the  European  public  wants  to  see 
the  Hollywood  imports  and  in 
given  instances  prefers  them  to, the 
native  product.  Thus,  French 
films  in  Italy  are  not  nearly  as 
popular  as  are  the  American  pic¬ 
tures.  Withdrawal  of  the  Holly¬ 
wood  entries  wouldn’t  substantial¬ 
ly  aid  the  French.  “Cut  down  the 
American  imports  into  Italy,  and 
what  would  probably  happen  is 
that  the  boxoffice  of  the  Italian  pic¬ 
tures  would  go  up  to  a  degree,” 
noted  an  American  exec.  He  added 
that  not  even  this  conclusion  was 
necessarily  accurate.  In  Spain, 
where  no  new  American  films  have 
been  imported  for  many  months, 
the  Spanish  product  hasn’t  taken 
any  great  jump  at  the  b.o.  * 

There  are  some  who  feel  Wash¬ 
ington  has  given  its  blessings  to 
the  common  market  scheme  with 
what  is  presumed  to  be  a  certain 
knowledge  that  it  won’t  see  the 
light  of  day  for  decades  to  come. 
Others,  pointing  to  the  urgent  need 
for  action,  particularly  in  the  wake 
of  the  Suez  economic  crisis,  hold 
that  the  common  market  may  come 
about  much  faster  than  suspected. 

MPEA  execs  last  week  said  they 
were  still  studying  the  situation 
closely,  but  that  no  immediate  pro¬ 
test  to  the  State  Dept,  was  planned; 
They  stressed  the  lack  of  detailed 
info  on  just  what  measures  the  six 
European  states  Were  expected  to 
take. 


Ike  Nix  on  B.O.  Cut 

Continued  from  page  1 

stantial  gain  over  the  $9,880,000  of 
the  previous  year.  It  would  ear¬ 
mark  $27,387,000  for  Voice  of 
America  radio  and  tv  activities, 
compared  with  the  present  $21,- 
316,000.  Voice  would  program  a 
total  of  51V6  hours  of  radio  daily. 
Agency  also  provides  films  and  oth¬ 
er  program  material  for  foreign  tv. 

3.  A  budget  of  $8,950,000  is  re¬ 
quested  for  the  Federal  Commu¬ 
nications  Commission,  compared 
with  the  $7,828,000  received  for 
the  current  year.  Of  the  total, 
$1,760,000  would  be  earmarked  for 
the  broadcast  division.  An  addi¬ 
tional  $2,834,000  would  be  for  field 
engineering  and  monitoring. 

4.  Prexy  estimated  the  combined 
total  of  radio  and  tv  stations  on 
the  air  during  the  next  fiscal  year 
will  average  4,780,  about  250  more 
than  at  present. 

5.  The  budget  asks  $3,785,000  for 
operating  the  Antitrust  Division  of 
the  Justice  Dept. 

6.  Although  Federal  revenues^ 
generally  are  on  the  climb,  the 
take  from  the  admissions  tax  con¬ 
tinues  to  skid,  thanks  mostly  to  the 
reduction  in  rates.  For  the  new 
fiscal  year,  the  total  is  estimated 
at  about  $45,000,000,  only  a  small 
share  of  which  will  come  from  mo¬ 
tion  pictures.  For  the  present  fiscal 
year,  the  Government  estimates 
receipts  will  total  $68,000,000.  Only 
a  few  years  ago,  when  the  tax 
was  a  flat  20%,  the  annual  tako 
used  to  be  about  $300,000,000, 
about  75%  of  it  from  pictures. 

7.  Estimate  is  that  the  20%  bite 
on  nitery  tabs  will  yield  about  $43,- 
000,000  in  the  next  fiscal  year. 


Unmarked  Marquee 
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tops  of  the  theatres  and  “business 
just  isn’t  that  good.” 

Theatre  men  insist  that  elimina¬ 
tion  of  current  attraction  lettering 
from  marquees  will  be  a  definite 
threat  to  business  and'  claim  that 
any  store,  shop  or  other  establish¬ 
ment  has  the  right  to  tell  the 
buyer  what’s  on  sale  inside.  Thea¬ 
tre  men  expect  to  turn  out  in  a 
body  and  howl  plenty  when  Coun¬ 
cil  holds  a  Commission  hearing 
shortly. 

Proposal  is  part  of  the  “beautify 
Pittsburgh”  accent  of  recent  years, 
in  a  city  6nce  notorious  for  coal 
soot  and  drabness  the  change  has 
been  remarkable.  Municipal  plan¬ 
ners  now  are  casting  their  asethetic 
orbs  at  ugly  sighs,  as  such.  Mar¬ 
quees  for  theatres  and  hotels  are 
acceptable  in  their  role  as  shelters 
against  the  elemients  but  not  as 
carriers  of  advertising.  Under  the 
pending  -  ordinance  all  lettering 
would  be  prohibited  and  the 
marquee  of  a  cinema  wou’d  be  as 
barren  of  message  as,  say,  the 
Metropolitan  Opera  House  in  Man¬ 
hattan. 


VARIETY  BILLS 

WEEK  OF  JANUARY  23 

Numerals  In  connection  with  bills  bolow  Indicate  opening  day  of  show 
whether  full  or  split  week 

Letter  In  parentheses  Indicates  circuit;  (I)  Independent;  <L)  Loew;  (M)  Moss; 
(P)  Paramount;  (R)  RKO;  (S)  Stoll;  (T)  Tivoli;  (W)  Warner 


NEW  YORK  CITY 


Music,  Hall  (R)  24 
Rockettes 
George  Sawtelle 
Donna  Monroe 
Richlardi 
Janik  Sc  Arnaut 
Morris  Sutow 
Palace  (P)  23 
Berk  Sc  Hallow 
Arnold  Dover 
Martin  Bros. 


The  Newyorker 
Tim  Herbert 
De  Mattiazzls 
Sy  Reeves 
3  Remys 

Paramount  (P)  23 

Nat  (King)  Cole 
Ella  Fitzgerald 
Count  Basie  Ore 
Allen  &  DeWood 
Mambo  Aces 


AUSTRALIA 


MELBOURNE 
.  Tivoli  (T>  21 
Richard  Hearno 
Julia 

Nicolas  Darvas 
Lane  Bros. 

Ross  Sc  La  Pierre 
Bob  Bromley 
The  Albina 
Billy  Banks 
Alwyn  Leckie 
Frank  Ward 
Daniel  Davey 
Lewis  Jacob 
SYDNEY 
Tivoli  (T)  21 
George  Wallace 
Maurice  CoUeano 
Jim  Gerald 
Jennie  Howard 
Qucenie  Paul 
Millie  Hansen 
Morry  Barling 
Peggy  Mortimer 
Jandy 

Tony  Moynihan 
Brenda  Charles 
George  Nichols 


Jack  O’Dowd 
Wilbur  Wheeler 
Flat  Tops 
2  Randows 
Bowery  Piano  4 
•  ADELAIDE 
Royal  (T)  21 
Katherine  Dunham 
Co. 

PRINCESS 
Melbourne  (T)  21 
Philip  Stainton 
Richard  Beynon 
Nlcolette  Bernard 
Percy  Marmont 
Noel  Howlett 
Heath  Joyce 
Margaret  Wolfit 
Brian  Barrie 
Frank  Taylor 
Arthur'  Whitehead 
Gerald  Duggan 
James.  Doone 
Frank  Wilson 
Lily  Moore 
Stewart  Finch 
Carole  Taylor  ' 
Keith  Johns 


BRITAIN 


'  CHELSEA 
Palace  (I)  21 

Max  MiUer 
Don  Sollash  Co. 
Revel  Sc  Fields 
3  Hoganas 
Paul  Howard 
Les  Mailings 
Vernon  Sis. 

EDINBURGH 
.  Empire  (M)  21 
Denny  Willis 
Bobby  MacLeod 
Dave,  Willis  &  Bd. 
Latona 

Graham  Sc  Chadel 
Jo,  Jac  Sc  Joni 
Sally  Logan 
Jimmy  Neil 
Anna  Mac 
Johnnie  Mack 
Jack  Haynes 
GLASGOW 
Empire  (M)  21 
Jack  Anthony 
Duncan  Macrae 
Murray  &  Maidie 
Robert  Wilson 
Alex  Don 
D  &  D  Remy 
Clarkson  Sc  Leslie 
Will  Starr 
Bertha  Ricardo 
Belles  Sc  Beaux 
LONDON  . 
Hippodrome  (M)  21 
Dave  King 
Shani  Wallis 
Andrea  Dancers 
Jones  Sc  -Arnold 
Los  Gatos 
Jimmy  Lee 


Metropolitan  (I)  21 

Chas  McDevitt 
Skiffle  Group 
Digby  Wolfe 
Golding  &  Stewart . 
Joe  Henderson 
Larry  Grayson 
3  Quavers 
Marcies 

Juggling  Brauns  - 
NOTTINGHAM 
Empire  (M)  21 
Jimmy  Young 
N  Sc  N  Grant 
Freddie  Sales 
Krish  Sc  Valaire 
P  St  P  Page 
Tommy  Locky 
Zodias 

PRINCE  OF  WALES 
(M)  21 

Winifred  AtweU 
Terry  Thomas 
David  Hughes 
Bill  Maynard 
Channlng  Pollock 
Hall 

Norman  Sc  Ladd 
Skylons 
Brazilianos 
3  Kims 

SUNDERLAND 
Empire  (M)  21 
Art  Baxter  Co. 
Desmond  Lane 
Bobby  Dennis 
Dickie  Bennett 
Daly  Sc  Wayne 
N  Sc  P  Lundon 
Joan  Small 
Cortez  Sc  Pam 


NEW  YORK  CITY 


Boh  Solr 

Tony  Sc  Eddie 
Kaye  Ballard 
Joey  Carter 
Jimmie  Daniels 
Three  Flames 
Bruce  Kirby 
Warren  Vaughan 
Blue  Angel 
T  C  Jones 
Bea  Arthur 
Will  Holt 
Martha  Davfs 
Sc  Spouse 
Jimmy  Lyons  3 
Chardas 

Anny  Kapltanny 
Lili 

Bela  Baba)  Ore 
Tibor  Rakossy 
BiU  Yedla 
Dick  Marta 
Chateau  Madrid 
Murio  Escudero 
Ada  Cavallo  . 

Nola  Pardi 
Los  Majos 
A1  Castellanos  Oro 
Luis  Ortiz  Ore 
Copacabana 
Pearl  Bailey 
Condos  Sc  Brandow 
Dorianne  Gray 
Michael  Durso  Ore 
Frank  Marti  Ore 
Duplex 
Nancy  Leigh 
Roy  Stuart 
No.  1  Fifth  Ave 
Bob  Downey 
Harold  FonvUle 
Hotel  Ambassador 
Chauncey  Gray  Ore 
Jani  Sarkozi 
Gypsies 

Quintero  Rhumbas 
Hotel  Biltmore 
Eddie  Lane  Ore 
Hotel  Pierre 

Lllo 

Stanley  Melba  Ore 
Alan  Logan  Ore 
Joan  Bishop 
Joseph  Sudy 
Hotel  Roosevelt 
Guy  Lombardo 
Hotel  Taft 
Vincent  L6pez  Ore 
Hotel  St.  Regis 
Doretta  Morrow 
Milt  Shaw  Ore 
Ray  Bar)  Ore 
Hotel  Statler 
Ray  McKinley  Ore 


Latin  Quarler 

Moore  Sc  Lessy 
Isabel  Sc  Miguel 
Georgia  Reed 
Kitty  Dolan 
Billy  Fellows 
Carmen  Phillips 
Trio  Cottas 
Syncopated  Waters 
Jo  Lombardi  Ore 
B  Harlowe  Ore 
Hotel  Plaza 
Lillian  Roth 
Ted  Straeter 
Mark  Monte 
Le  Reuben  Bleu 
Judy  Tyler 
Irwin  Corey 
Cindy  Sc  Lindy 
Neighbors 
Norman  Paris  3 
Harry  Noble 
Park  Sheraton 
Jose  Melis 
Spark  Thurman 
Town  &  Country 
Mills  Bros. 

Morty  Gunty 
Barbara  Sc  Mansell 
Burnell  Dancers 
Ned  Harvey  Ore 
Pup!  Campo  Ore 
Two  Guitars 
Kostya  Poliansky 
Dolores  Dauphine 
Leonid  Lugovsky 
Eugene  Sc  Sonya 
Andrei  Hamshay 
Versailles 

Constance  Bennett 
Jean  Wetzel  - 
Salvator.e  Gioe  Ore 
Panchito  Ore 
Viennese  Lantern 
Monica  Boyar 
Dean  Sheldon 
Ernest  Schoen  Oro 
Harold  Sandler 
Paul  Mann 

Village  Barn 
Belle  Carroll 
Johnny  Gilbert 
Jack  Wallace 
Danny  Davis  Ore 
Larry  McMahon 
Piute  Pete 
Irving  Harris 
Village  Vanguard 
Abbey  Lincoln 
Mac  Barnes 
C  Williams  Trio 
Waldorf-Astoria 
Lena  Home 
Emil  Coleman  Ore 
Mischa  Borr  Ore 


CHICAGO 


Black  Orchid 

Mello  Larks 
Jimmy  Ames 
Johnnie  Janis 
Blue  Angel 
Calypso  Extrava¬ 
ganza" 

Princess  Abllla 


King  Christian 
Lord  Rafael  <» 
Lady  Angelia 
Lady  Margaret 
Lady  Jeanne 
Loid  Carlton 
Emperor  Sago 
King  Rudolph 


A1  D*Lncy  Ore 
Blue  Note 
Oscar  Peterson 
Rolf  Kuhn  (4) 

Chez  Paree 
Rbberta-  Sherwood 
Myron  Cohen 
Lonie  * 

Cloister  Inn 
A1  BeUetto  (6) 

Lucy  Reed 

Conrad  Hilton 
"Skating  Memories” 
Boyers  (2) 

Clifford  Guest 
Colstons  (2) 

Karen 

Jo  Ann  McGowan 
Bill  Christopher 
Paul  Glbben 
Naoma  Wold 
Harold  Clark 
Ann  Cuck6ey 
Escorts  (4) 


Frankie  Masters  Ora 
Boulevardears  Sc 
Dons  (12) 

Drake  Hotel 
Caprice  Chantel 
Gate  of  Horn 
Theodor*  Bikel 
Jo  Mapea 
Odette 

London  House 
Barbara  Carroll 
Ahmad  Jamal  (3) 
Faith  Wlnthrop 
Mister  Kelly’s 
Hamish  Menziee 
Georgia  Carr 
Harry  Slottag  (3) 
Marx  Sc  Frigo 
Frank  d’Rome 
Palmer  House 
Nelson  Eddy 
Gale  Sherwood 
Mr.  Ballentlne 
Susanne  Sc  Escorts 


LOS  ANGELES 


Ambassador  Hotol 

Connie  Russell 
Orrin  Tucker  Ore 
Bar  of  Musle 
Mao  Williams 
Oscar  Cartier 
Felix  De  Cola 
Jerry  Linden  Ore 


Billy  Gray 
Leo  Diamond 
Bert  Gordon 
Eddie  LeRoy 
Short  Twins 
Carol  Shannon 
Dodie  Drake 
Bailey  Trio 
C  ire’s 

Frances  Fa##  . 
Trio  Bassie  ' 
Geri  Galian  Ore 


Felix  Martinique  Ore 
Crescende 
Gall  Robbins 
Marshall  Sc  Farrell 
Ray  Toland  Ore 
Interlude 
Sylvia  Syms 
H  Babasin  Qtt. 

Mocambe 
Allan  Jones 
Frankie  Sand*  Trio 
Paul  Hebert  Oro 
Moulin  Rouge 
De  Castro  Sis  (3) 
Three  Rebertes 
Wiere  Bros.  (3) 
Statler  Hotel . 
Morey  Amsterdam 
J*L  Sc  E  Roberts 
Lois  Ray 

Eddy  Bergman  Ore 


LAS  VEGAS 


Desert  Inn 

Jimmy  Durante 
Eddie  Jackson 
Jack  Roth 
Jules  Buffano 
Jackie  Barnett 
Queti  Clavijo 
Art  Johnson 
Donn  Arden  Dncrs 
Carlton  Hayes  Ore 
Dunes 

Minsky  Goes  to 
Paris 

Lucky  Henry  Ore 
El  Cortez 
Peggy  Ryan 
Ray  McDonald 
Stuart  Allen 
Clrquettes 

Sterling  Young  Ore 
El  Rancho  Vegas 
Joe  E.  Lewis 
Lili  St.  Cyr 
Julie  Winters 
El  Rancho  Ore 
Renee  Molnar  Dncrs 
Flamingo 
Tony  Martin 
Dean  Murphy 
Little  Buck 
Flamingoettes 
Lou  Basil  Ore 
Fremont  Hotel 
Genie  Stone 
Cortez  Sc  Boyer 
4  Gems 

Sammy  Blank  Ore 
Golden  Nugget 
Harry  Ranch 
Hank  Penny 
Sue  Thompson 
Jig  Adams 

Hacienda 
Tony  Romano 
Fran  Jeffries 
Joe  Graydon 
Bruce  Davis 
New  Frontier 


"Salute  To  Cole 
Porter" 

Dolores  Gray 
Dick  Shawn 
Sally  Forrest 
George  Chikaris 
Robert  Kaye 
Venus  Starlets 
Garwood  Van  Ore 
Riviere 
Geo.  White’s 
"Scandals  of  *57 
Ray  Sinatra  Ore 
Sahara 
Betty  Hutton 
Herb  Lauri 
The  Cheerleaders 
The  Ashtons 
SaHarem  Dncrs 
Cee  Davidson  Ore 
Sands 
Howard  Keel 
Louis  Jordan 
Copa  Girls 
Antonio  Morelli  Ore 
Showboat 
Sonny  Mars 
Chili  Bon  Bon 
Camille 
Garr  Nelson 
Showboat  Girls 
Mike  Werner  Oro 
Silver  Slipper 
French  Folies 
Hank  Henry 
Jacqueline  Fontaine 
Sparky  Kaye 
Cliff  Sc  Judy  Ferre 
Mac  Dennison 
Jimmie  Cavanaugh 
Siipperettes 
G.  Redman  Ore 
Thunderblrd 
The  Four  Lads 
Danny  Crystal 
Lou  Wills,  Jr. 
Thunderblrd  Dncrs 
A1  Jahns  Ore 
Dukes  of  Dixieland 


MIAMI-MfAMI  BEACH 


Americana 
Tony  Bennett 
Johnny  Puleo 
Harmonica  Rascals 
Joe  Reichman  Ore 
Dave  Lester  Ore 
Ball  A  Chain 
Count  Basie  Ore 
Blue  Notes 

Bar  of  Music 
Bill  Jordan 
Gina  Valente 
Guy  Rennie  . 

Harvey  Bell 
Clark  Fiers 
Jules  De  Salvo 
Chateau 
/Peter  Woods 
Luke  Salem 
Rick  Allen 
San  Kanez  Ore 
Cotton  Club 
Cab  Calloway 
Lonnie  Sattin 
Sallie  Blair 
Will  Gaines 
George  Kirby 
Joe  Chisholm 
Anjoel  Trio 
Savar  Dancers 
Michelle  Clark 
Norma  Miller  Dcrs 
Orioles 

Eddie  Barefleld  Ore 

Dl  Lido 

Pupl  Campo  Oro 
Bea  Kalmus 
Jackie  Kane 
The  Tones  (7) 
Gustavo  Dancers 
Eden  Roe 
Milton  Berle 
Leonard  Sues 
Betty  George 
Metropolitan  (6) 
Dunhills  (3) 

Warran  Troupe 
Mai  Malkin  Ore 
Chuey  Reyes  Oro 
Empress 
Larry  Storch 
Lillian  Hayes 
Mandy  Campo  Ore 
Fontainebleau 
Ritz  Bros. 

June  Valli 
Half  Bros. 

A1  Navarro  Ore 
Sacasas  Ore  • 

Latin  Quarter 
Ziegfeld  Follies 
Bob  Kennedy 
Dominique 
George  Matson 
Ving  Merlin  Strings 


Lynn  Christie 
Leon  &  Eddie’s 
Can-Can  Girls 
Toni  Rave 
Bubbles  Parlene  - 
Denise 
Atoma 

Monte  Carlo 
Morey  Amsterdam 
Leonard  Young 
Sid  Tucker  Ore 
Murray  Franklin’s 
'Roy  Sedley 
Don  Rickies 
Linda  Bishop 
Murray  Franklin 
Billy  Mitchell 
Eddie  Bernard 
Nautilus 
Alan  King 
Antone  Sc  Ina 
Syd  Stanley  Ore 
Sans  Soucl  Hotel 
Frankie  Scott 
Freddy  Calo  Oro 
Place  P)galle~ 

B  S  Pully 
Dixie  Evans 
French  Follies 
Seville 

Charlie  Farrell 
Mickey  Gentile 
Tommy  Ryan 
Johnny  Silvers  Oro 
Rey  Mambo  Ore 
_  Saxony 
Beachcombers  (4) 
Frankie  Scott 
Cortes  Ore 

Roney  Plaze 
Calypso  Eddie 
Juliette  Robbins 
Serge  Valdez '  Oro 
5  O’clock 
Sherry  Britton 
Tommy  Raft 
A1  Golden 
Parisian  Rev- 
Thunderblrd 
The  Kentones 
Herkie  Styles 
Libby  Dean 
A  Curbello  Ore 
Vagabonds 
Vagabonds 
Frank  Fontaine 
Ronnie  Eastman 
Conn  Sc  Mann 
Frank  Linale  Ore 
Versailles 
Alan  Gale 
The  Haggetts 
Bill  Shirley 
Arnold  Dover 
Teddy  King  Ore 
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Bifl  Fields  Heads  Booking  Office 

Set  Up  by  League;  Continues  as  PA 

1 - - - - 


William  Fields  will  head  the  In¬ 
dependent  Booking  Office  recently 
formed  by  the  League  off  N.  Y. 
Theatres  and  Committee  of  The¬ 
atrical  Producers  to  book  touring 
Broadway  shows.  He  will  have  a 
supervisory,  part-time  status,  in 
addition  to  his  full-time  duties  as 
pressagent  for  the  Playwrights  Co. 
and  other  shows. 

A  full-time  manager  will  also  be 
engaged,  subject  to  Fields’  approval 
and  to  work  Under  his  supervision 
Goldberg,  Francis  Robinson,  Clar- 
in  running  the  IBO.  Being  con¬ 
sidered  for  this  job  are  Harold 
ence  Jacobson,  Harry  Forwood  and- 
Arthur  Waxman.  Also  to  be  hired 
are  a  secretary-assistant  and  a 
switchboard  operator. 

One  of  the  factors  in  the  choice 
of  Fields  to  head  the  new  booking 
office  is  his  extensive  knowledge 
of  the  road  and  his  wide  acquaint¬ 
anceship  with  theatre  manage¬ 
ments  and  newspaper  editors  and 
critics  in  legit  cities  and  towns. 
Also,  since  he  has  a  full  publicity 
staff  working  on  a  permanent  basis, 
it  was  figured  that  the  booking  as¬ 
signment  would  fit  into  his  press- 
agent  activity  without  interfering 
with  it. 

It’s  expected  that  Fields’  work 
for  the  IBO  will  be  primarily  ad¬ 
visory  and  promotional,  occasion¬ 
ally  involving  out  of  town  trips  to 
arrange  booking  tieups  with  road 
theatres  and  in  some  cases  open¬ 
ing  up  legit  houses  in  new  locations 
or  even  additional  houses  in  cities 
already  having  legit  theatres.  . 

The  IBO  has  already  been  as- 
surred  of  the  booking  cooperation 
of  the  Shuberts,  who  operate  the- 
( Continued  on  page  62) 

'Whole  World’ of  Legit 
Smeared  as  Immoral  - 
By  Anzac  Drama  Chief 

Melbourne,  Jan.  22. 

A  generalized  no-facts  smear 
against  the  legitimate  stage  the 
world  over  was  made  here  by  Hal 
Balgent,  drama  director  of  the 
Melbourne  Council  pf  Adult  Edu¬ 
cation,  a  semi-highbrow  setup  op¬ 
erating  under  the  guidance  of  the 
provincial  Victoria  government. 

Baigent  asserted  that  theatrical 
morals  were  among  the  lowest  in 
the  world — “a  little  less  than  dis¬ 
gusting.”  Before  a  gathering  of 
students,  Baigent  went  on  to  say, 
“I  am  referring  to  all  world  centers 
and  not  this  country  alone.  You 
will  find,  a  similar  state  of  things 
everywhere.  Drama  schools  in 
England  were  much  to  blame. 
They  teach  students  that  a  good 
actor  must  experience  everything 
to  achieve  success.  That  is  balder¬ 
dash.” 

Garnet  Carroll,  a  legit  producer 
here,  cracked  back  against  Baig- 
ent’s  holier-than-thou  diatribe,  say¬ 
ing  “Baigent  apparently  is  seeking 
personal  publicity.  Is  he  really 
qualified  to  make  such  ridiculous 
statements?  Members  of  the  act¬ 
ing  profession  are?*  on  the  whole, 
intelligent  and  hard-working.  The 
code  of  the  theatre  the  world  over 
is  for  moral  and  physical  disci¬ 
pline.” 

Members  of  Australian  Actors’ 
Equity  shrugged  off  Baigent’s  out¬ 
burst  as  the  reaction  of  an  unin¬ 
formed  dilettante  without  contact 
with  the  regular  commercial  thea¬ 
tre  and  its  people.  • 

SUMMER  SAGA  DUE  IN 
'BROADWAY  IN  A  BARN’ 

The  experiences  of  Broadway 
pressagent  Lewis  Harmon  and  his 
wife,  Charlotte,  in  managing  straw- 
hat  theatres  in  Guilford  and  Clin¬ 
ton,  Conn.,  are  detailed  in  a  new 
book  being  published  Feb.  8  by 
Thomas  Y.  Crowell  Co.  Co-au¬ 
thored  by  Mrs.  Harmon  and  Rose¬ 
mary  Taylor,  it’s  titled  “Broadway 
in  a  Barn.” 

The  Harmons  began  operating  in 
Clinton  several  years  ago  after 
running  a  theatre  in  nearby  Guil¬ 
ford.  Mrs.  Harmon  functions  as 
producer-director  at  the  Clinton 
showcase.  Her  collaborator  on  the 
book  is  the  author  of  the  novel, 
“Chicken  Every  Sunday.” 

Sam  Norkin,  who’s  been  doing 
drawings  for  the  theatre  page  of 
the  N.  Y.  Sunday  News,  has  con¬ 
tributed  the  jacket  and  10  full-page 
illustrations  for  the  book. 


Zachary  Scott  Set  For 
U.S.  ‘Subway’  in  London 

London,  Jan.  22. 

Zachary  Scott  will  appear  in 
“Subway  in  the  Sky,”  due  to  open 
Feb.  27  at  the  Savoy  Theatre.  He 
will  costar  with  Margaret  Lock- 
wood  and  the  cast  will  include 
Valerie  White,  Nigel  Stock  and 
Reed  De  Rouen. 

The  play,  with  an  American  set¬ 
ting,  is  by  an  English  writer,  Ian 
Main.  It  is  being  staged  by  Mur¬ 
ray  MacDonald  and  opens  a  two- 
week  out  of  town  tryout  Feb.  11 
at  Hull.  “Double  Image,”  cur¬ 
rently  at  the  Savoy,  is  expected  to 
transfer  to  another  West  End  the¬ 
atre. 

Scott  was  cast  for  the  “Subway” 
role  after  producer  Peter  Saunders 
complained  in  a  letter-to-the-edi- 
tor  of  Variety  that  American  ac¬ 
tors  seemed  to  be  shy  of  accepting 
assignments  in  London.  • 

‘Cat’  Net  at  500G 
With  Tonr  Click 

“Cat  on  ~a  Hot  Tin  Roof”  is 
scratching  the  $500,000  profit 
mark.  The  Playwrights  Co.  produc¬ 
tion  is  continuing  to  pile  up  coin 
on  its  post-Broadway  road  tour, 
which  started  last  Nov.19.  During 
its  first  seven  weeks  out-of-town, 
ending  last  Jan,  57  the  Tennessee 
Williams  play  netted  $31,321. 

That  .coin,  according  to  an  ac¬ 
counting  made  at  the  time,  hiked 
the  net  on  the  production  to  $486,- 
199.  Of  that  amount,  $456,000  has 
been  distributed  thus  far  on  a  50- 
50  basis  between  the  management 
and  the  backers.  That  gives  the 
latter  a  222%  profit  return  on  their 
$102,000  investment. 

The  play,  starring  Marjorie 
Steele,  Thomas  Gomez  and  Alex 
Nicol,  ended  an  87-week  Broadway 
run  last  Nov.  17.  During  the  ensu¬ 
ing  seven  weeks,  the  show  had  only 
one  losing  frame,  dropping  $2,014 
on  the  first  frame  of  a  Philadelphia 
two-weeker. 

As  indicated  by  the  accountant’s 
statement,  “Cat”  has  an  unusually 
heavy  managerial-publicity  setup. 
The  weekly  budget  includes  $575 
for  company  and  general  manag¬ 
ers,  which  is  about  double  the  usu¬ 
al  amount,  and  a  similar  figure  for 
pressagents.  In  the  latter  case,  tyo 
ballyhooers  are  used,  one  for  pre¬ 
liminary  advance  work  and  one  for 
regular  advance,  reflecting  the 
high-power  exploitation  efforts  be¬ 
ing  carried  out. 

Incidentally,  the  audit  also  re¬ 
veals  that  no  one  in  the  cast  is  on 
percentage. 

SO.  CAROLINA  TOWN 
YENS  LEGIT  HOUSE 

Columbia,  S.  C.,  Jan.  22. 

Possibility  of  a  new  theatre-type 
auditorium  here  to  augment  the 
county-owned  arena  type  structure 
is  currently  being  studied  by  a 
committee  of  citizens  appointed  by 
the  city  and  county  legislative  del¬ 
egation. 

Purpose  of  the  committee  is  to 
come  up  with  some  feasible  plan 
for  a  city-county  building  which 
would  house  legit  shows,  concerts 
and  the  like. 

All  such  attractions,  as  well  as 
arena  attractions,  are  currently 
crowded  into  the  20-year-old  Town¬ 
ship  auditorium,  and  some  bookers 
are  by-passing  the  area  because  of 
public  disdain  for  the  building’s 
facilities. 

An  added  rent  and  tariff  on  con¬ 
cession  operations  has  also  de¬ 
terred  promoters  from  using  the 
building. 


'  Hobgood  New  Stager 

Greensboro,  N.  Q,,  Jan.  22. 

Burnet  M.  Hobgood  new  director 
of  “The  Lost  Colony,”  which  begins 
its  17th  season  next  June  29  at 
Manteo,  N.  C.  He  succeeds  Clifton 
Bitton. 

Samuel  Selden,  supervising 
director,  will  continue  in  the  post 
I  he  has  held  since  the  drama’s 
1  premiere  in  1937. 


He’s  Incorrigible 

Howard  Erskine  can’t  stay 
away  from  acting,  Although 
currently  represented  on 
Broadway  as  co-producer  and 
co-director  with  Joseph  Hayes 
of  “The  Happiest  Millionaire,” 
he  has  taken  on  an  outside  as¬ 
signment  in  a  tv-film  series, 
playing  an  Army  officer  in 
“The  West  Point  Story.” 

An  actor  before  becoming  a 
Broadway  producer,  Erskine 
pulled  a  similar  branchout  in 
the  summer  of  1955,  playing 
the  strawhat  circuit  while  rep¬ 
resented  on  Broadway  as  co¬ 
producer,  also  with  Hayes,  of 
“Desperate  Hours.” 


Jules  Pfeiffer 


UUUIg  VIU  I1IU) 

Claudia  Cassidy 

Chicago,  Jan.  22. 

Jules  Pfeiffer,  who  claims  he’s 
never  lost  any  of  the  lawsuits  which 
have  marked  his  career  as  a  legit 
producer,  has  taken  on  a  major 
adversary  in  his  latest  legal  cam¬ 
paign. 

Pfeiffer’s  attorney  last  week  filed 
a  $100, 000  damage  suit  in  Superior 
Court  here  against  the  Chicago 
Tribune  and  its  dramatic  critic, 
Claudia  Cassidy,  charging  her  re¬ 
view  of  his  revival  of‘“Anniversary 
Waltz”  was  libelous  and  defama¬ 
tory.  ^ 

Complaint  claims  that  Miss  Cas¬ 
sidy  “wickedly  and  maliciously” 
sought  to  injure  Pfeiffer  and  the 
production,  and  charges  her  re¬ 
view  contained  “false,  malicious, 
defamatory  and  libelous  matters.” 
Document  carries  the  entire  re¬ 
view  with  none  of  the  alleged 
libelous  statements  pinpointed. 

“Waltz”  opened  Dec,  31  at  the 
Blackstone  and  closed  after  eight 
performances,  grossing  $7,600. 
Herman  Kogan  also  rapped  the 
production  in  the  Sun-Times,  as 
did  Sydney  Harris  in  the  Daily 
News.  Roger  Dettmer’s  brief  no¬ 
tice  in  the  American  merely  listed 
(Continued^  on  page  62) 

Mpls.-St  Paul  Wonder 
What’s  With  B’way  Shows; 
It’s  Their  Worst  Season 

Minneapolis,  Jan.  22. 

Minneapolis  is  facing  the  virtual 
disappearance  of  legit  this  fall  and 
winter.  By  the  end  of  this  month, 
with  the  season  more  than  two- 
thirds  over,  the  local  Lyceum  will 
have  had  but  three  bookings,  the 
smallest  number  in  Minneapolis 
history.  Little  more  is  in  prospect 
for  the  remaining  weeks. 

All  three  shows  that  have  played 
here,  “The  Lark,”  “Chalk  Garden” 
and  the  ensuing  “Janus,”  were 
subscription  offerings.  The  Thea¬ 
tre  Guild  is  obligated  to  deliver 
two  more.  At  this  time  last  season 
the  Lyceum  had  had  eight  shows. 

Sister  city  St.  Paul  is  even 
worse  off,  not-  having  had  a  single 
booking  of  a  Broadway  show  for 
the  first  time  ever  so  late  in  the 
season. 

‘Planet’  -Costing  $72,600; 
Green  Starring  as  ‘Sub’ 

The  .  George  Axelrod-Clinton 
Wilder  production  of  “A  Visit  to  a 
Small  Planet,”  currently  playing  a 
tryout  tour,  is  capitalized  at  $80,- 
000.  The  estimated  cost  of  mount¬ 
ing"  the  Gore  Vidal  comedy  and 
opening  it  out-of-town  was  $72,600, 
including  $10,000  in  bonds. 

An  imusuai  aspect  of  the  ven¬ 
ture  is  the  signing  of  Martyn  Green 
as  substitute  star  for  Cyril  Ritch- 
ard,  The  latter,  who  also  staged 
the  production,  has  a  number  of 
Metropolitan  Opera  commitments 
during  the  next  few  months.  He 
staged  and  is  appearing  in  all  the 
scattered  Met  presentations  of  Of¬ 
fenbach’s  “La  Perichole”  this 
season. 

As  a  result,  Green  was  signed  to 
star  in  those  performances  which 
Ritchard  will  miss  because  of  his 
Met  obligation.  They  include  a  Jan. 
19  matinee  in  New  Haven,  Jan.  24 
in  Boston  and  Feb.  16, 19,  March  27, 
April  5  and  April  8  on  Broadway. 
Special  programs,  listing  Green  as 
star,  are  to  be  printed  for  those 
performances. 


Authors  Team  Up  With  Producers 
To  Fight  Equity’s  Alien  Actor  Stand 


+  By  HOBE  MORRISON 


‘Mousetrap’  Due  for  New 
London  Long-Run  Mark 

London,  Jan.  22. 

“The  Mousetrap”  becomes  Lon¬ 
don’s  second-longest  running 
straight  play  Feb.  4,  when  it  will 
pass  “Worm’s  Eye  View,”  with  a 
score  of  1,746  performances.  The 
champion  is  still  “Blithe  Spirit,” 
with  a  total  of  1,997  performances. 
That’s  due  to  be  overtaken  next 
Sept.  13. 

Peter  Saunders,  presenting  the 
Agatha  Christie  thriller  at  the  Am¬ 
bassadors  Theatre,  is  confident  it 
will  become  the  all-time  British 
champion,  even  overtaking  the 
“Chu  Chin  Chow”  record  of  2,238 
performances.  If  so,  that  will  oc¬ 
cur  April  14,  1958. 

“Mousetrap”  is  currently  run¬ 
ning  20%  above  last  year’s  gross, 
and  arrangements  have  already 
been  made  for  the  next  Christmas 
season. 

Plan  Tune  Tent, 
Westchester,  N.  Y. 

The  opening  of  a  musical  tent  in 
blue-chip  Westchester  County,  in 
suburban  New  York,  has  been  an¬ 
nounced  for  next  summer.  The 
canvastop  will  occuply  a  water¬ 
front  property  at  Rye,  in  the  vicin¬ 
ity  of  the  Playland  amusement 
park.  It  will  be  operated  by  N.  Y. 
newspaper  and  advertising  repre¬ 
sentative  Philip  J.  Moloney.  - 

Several  previous  attempts  to  es¬ 
tablish  a  summer  legit  operation  in 
Westchester  have  fallen  thrqugh, 
generally  because  of  local  zoning 
restrictions.  The  Moloney  project, 
itself,  has  been  in  the  works  for 
nearly  two  ’  years,  principally  be¬ 
cause  of  the  difficulty  in  securing 
an  adequate  site.  Leases  for  the 
Rye  location  have  been  signed  with 
the  Westchester  County  Park  Com¬ 
mission. 

Tagged  The  Westchester  Musical 
Theatre,  the  teepee  will  operate 
under  a  two-corporation  setup, 
with  $120,000  combined  capitaliza¬ 
tion.  One  corporation  will  erect 
and  operate  the  theatre,  while  the 
other  will  handle  the  production 
end.  A  13-week  season  is  sched¬ 
uled  to  begin  June  15.  Bob  Rob¬ 
erts,  who’s  had  past  tent  experi¬ 
ence,  has  been  set  as  managing 
director. 

When  the  project  first  got  un¬ 
derway  in  1955,  the  proposed  loca¬ 
tion  was  adjacent  to  the  Hutchin¬ 
son  River  Parkway  at  Saxon  Woods 
Parks,  Mamaroneck. 

‘BABY’  PAYS  BACK  70%; 
BALANCE  DUE  SHORTLY 

In  line  with  their  guarantee 
against  loss,  backers  of  “A  Very 
Special  Baby”  were  last  week  re¬ 
paid  70%  on  their  $100,000  in¬ 
vestment.  They’re  scheduled  to 
get  the  balance  of  the  coin  within  a 
month. 

It’s  estimated  the  Robert  Alan 
Aurthur  play  dropped  its  entire 
capitalization  on  a  five-performance 
New  York  run  earlier  this"  season. 
However,  producer  David  Susskind 
had  made  a  pre-production  deal 
with  him  star  Kirk  Douglas  guar¬ 
anteeing  the  investment  in  return 
for  the  screen  rights. 

Because  of  the  unique  deal,  the 
backers  were  limited  to  a  25% 
slice  •  of  the  potential  profits,  in¬ 
stead  of  the  conventional  50%. 
Douglas  was  due  to  get  25%  of 
the  profits,  with  Susskind  down  for 
the  remaining  50%  as  the  usual 
producer’s  share. 

Bob  Anderson  Coasting; 
Has  No  Legit  Project 

Robert  Anderson,  who  recently 
returned  from  Paris,  where  he  at¬ 
tended  the  premiere  of  his  “Tea 
and  Sympathy,”  starring  Ingrid 
Bergman,  goes  to  the  Coast  next 
week  to  do  the  screen  treatment 
of  the  Tennesseee  Williams  drama, 
“Summer  and  Smoke.” 

He  is  a  member  of  the  Play¬ 
wrights  Co.,  hut  reportedly  has  no 
immediate  plans  for  authoring  a 
new  stage  script. 


Authors  are  now  joining  produc¬ 
ers  in  opposing  alien  actor  restric¬ 
tions  imposed  by  Actors  Equity. 
The  Dramatists  Guild  council  has 
already  protested-  to  the  thespers* 
union  and  several  individual  play¬ 
wrights  and  composers  are  under¬ 
stood  to  have  done  likewise. 

Meanwhile,  it’s  expected  that 
thd  Dramatists  Will  join  the  League 
of  N.  Y.  Theatres,  the  organization 
representing  Broadway  producers 
and  theatre  managements,  in  in¬ 
sisting  that  Equity  include  alien 
regulations  in  negotiations  for  a 
new  basic  agreement.  The  new 
pact  is  due  for  negotiation  this 
spring,  to  become  effective  next 
fall. 

Equity  has  previously  refused  to 
include  the  alien  situation  in  basic 
contract-  negotiations,  arguing  that 
it’s  purely  a  matter  of  union  regu¬ 
lation  of  its  members.  The  League 
has  never  successfully  opposed 
that  stand,  but  has  repeatedly  been 
faced  with  new  restrictions  im¬ 
posed  unillaterally  by  the  union. 

With  the  support  of  the  Drama¬ 
tists  and  favorable  sentiment  from 
a  number  of  top  directors,  how¬ 
ever,  the  League  may  be  able  to 
induce  Equity  to  modify  its  posi¬ 
tion  this  year.  If  so,  it’s  possible 
that  the  Dramatists  may  partici¬ 
pate  in  the  discussions,  since  its 
members  have  a  direct  interest  in 
the  matter  of  casting  because  the 
success  or  failure,  or  at  least  the 
length  of  run  of  a  show  may  be  in¬ 
volved.  Any  DG  participation  in  the 
League-Equity  confabs  would  be 
limited  to  the  alien  question,  of 
course. 

Meanwhile,  no  decision  has  been 
forthcoming  from  the  U.  S.  Immi¬ 
gration  &  Naturalization  Service 
on  the  proposed  admission  of  three 
British  players  for  the  touring 
company  of  “Lady.”  The  show’s 
producer,  Herman  Levin,  as  well 
(Continued  on  page  60) 

Stratford  (Engl.)  Season 
To  Continue  35  Weeks; 
Plus  European  Dates 

London,  Jan.  22. 

The  Shakespeare  Memorial  The¬ 
atre’s  1957  season  at  Stratford- 
Upon-Avon,  due  to  begin  April  2, 
will  run  35  weeks,  the  longest  ever. 
Booking  began  yesterday  (Mon.) 

Peggy  Ashcroft,  John  Gielgud, 
Alec  Clunes,  Robert  Harris,  Joan 
Miller  and  Geoffrey  Keen  head 
this  year’s  company.  Gielgud  will 
appear  in  only  one  production,  as 
Prospero  in  “The  Tempest,”  but 
the  others  will  be  seen  in  at  least 
two  different  roles.  The  repertory, 
in  addition  to  “The  Tempest,”  will 
include  “Julius  Caesar,”  “As  You 
Like  It,”  “King  John”  and  “Cym- 
beline.” 

The  Stratford  Theatre  will  also 
be  represented  at  this  year’s  Paris 
and  Vienna  festivals  and  will  ap¬ 
pear  as  well  in  Yugoslavia,  pre¬ 
senting  Laurence  Olivier  and  Vivi¬ 
en  Leigh  in  Peter  Brook’s  1955 
production  of  “Titus  Andronicus.” 

ED  LESTER  SETS  R&H 
AS  ANNUAL  CLO  ITEM 

Edwin  Lester,  managing  director 
of  the  Los  Angeles  and  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  Civic  Light  Opera  groups,  has 
arranged  to  produce  five  Richard 
Rodgqrs  -  Oscar  Hamrherstein  2d 
musicals  over  the  next  five  seasons. 
First  will  probably  be  “South  Pa¬ 
cific”  this  summer,  with  Met  basso 
Cesare  Siepe  as  star. 

The  others  will  >be  “Oklahoma,” 
“Carousel,”  “King  and  I”  and  prob¬ 
ably  “Pipe  Dream,”  depending  on 
outstanding  casting  availabilities. 
The  whole  project  involves  a  total 
production  outlay  of  approximately 
$1,000,000.  All  the  productions 
will  be  new,  and  Lester  envisions 
a  setup  in  which  the  principal  roles 
will  be  handled  like  those  of 
operatic  repertoire. 

The  only  other  show  set  for  Les¬ 
ter’s  1957  season  is  the  touring 
production  of  “My  Fair  Lady.”  An 
added  possibility,  if  ready  in  time, 
is  a  musical  comedy  edition  of 
“Beauty,  Inc.,”  being  adapted  by 
scenarist-playwright  Allan  Scott 
from  Martin  Rackin’s  story  about 
the  cosmetics  business.  No  one  is 
set  to  provide  the  songs. 

Lester  was  in  New  York  last 
week  on  one  of  his  frequent  trips  to 
line  up  properties  and  talent. 
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Shows  on  Broadway 


Waite  of  the  Toreadors 

Produced  Theatre  presentation  of 
Robert  Whitehead  production  of  com- 
•  edy  in  three  acts  (five  scenes),  by 
Jean  Anouilh,  in  English  version  by  Lu- 
cienne  Hill.  Stars  Ralph  Rlchardson.  fea- 
tures  Mildred  Natwick,  John  Abbott. 

-  fiS££ln.F0Sta|ed,0by“  ’ eiurman: 

.  Sffigfc  SEW!*1 

($8.05  opening), 

Mmp  St  Pe  . Mildred  Natwick 

Daughters  . Mary  Groc^CanHeld. 

Mile.  De  St.,-Euverte  ...  Meriel  Forbes 
Mme.  Dupont-Fredaine  • .  •  Louise  Kirtland 

Father  Ambrose  .  William  Hansen 

New  Maid  ...  .  Helen  Seamon 


Although  Jean  Anouilh  is  one  of 
the  leading  French  dramatists,  he’s 
had  little  success  until  now  in 
the  U.  S.  His  plays  have  generally 
been  such  quick  flops  on  Broad¬ 
way,  in  fact,  that  a  couple  of  sea¬ 
sons  ago  he  refused  any  more  pro¬ 
ductions  here  for  a  while. 

Thanks  to  an  outstanding  per¬ 
formance  by  British  star  Ralph 
Richardson,  plus  an  excellent  pres¬ 
entation  by  Producers  Theatre  and 
the  fact  that  the  play  itself  Is  a 
provocative  combination  of  lively 
elements,  Anouilh  should  have 
better  luck  with  “The  Waltz  cf  the 
Toreadors.” 

The  comedy  is  in  too  many  con¬ 
trasting  moods  and  its  point  is 
perhaps  a  bit  cynical  for  mass 
popularity,  but  with  the  star’s  per¬ 
formance  and  name,  the  contro¬ 
versial  comment  it’s  likely  to- get 
and  the  racy  nature  of  the  dialog, 
it  seems  set  for  a  least  a  moderate 
run.  It’s  hardly  screen  or  tele  ma¬ 
terial,  however. 

“Toreadors”  is  a  sequel  to  an 
earlier  and  possibly  even  more 
acidulous  Anouilh  play’,  “Ardele  et 
la  Marguerite,”  which  was  a  quick 
folderoo  in  an  inept  Broadway  pro¬ 
duction  in  1949-50,  under  the  title, 
“Cry  of  the  Peacock.”  The  later 
work  offers  the  same  locale  and 
leading  characters,  but  (perhaps 
because  of  Lucienne  Hill's  transla¬ 
tion)  stresses  comedy  much  more, 
both  in  script  and  performance. 
“Toreadors”  is  mostly  outright 
farce  in  form,  although  the  under¬ 
lying  theme  is  pessimistic,  if  not 
tragic. 

As  with  the  earlier  play,  “Torea¬ 
dors”  is  about  a  retired  French 
genera^,  ostensibly  dictating  his 
memoirs  to  a  callow  young  secre¬ 
tary  while  his  bedridden  wife  be¬ 
rates  him  from  offstage  with  shrill, 
endless  accusations  of  callousness 
and  infidelity.  It  does  him  no 
good  to  protest  that  he’s  harmless¬ 
ly  working  in  the  study,  for  then 
she  iqerely  screeches  that  he’s 
thinking  of  illicit  amours. 

As  it  happens,  she’s  not  wrong, 
for  he's  had  innumerable  affairs 
with  servant  girls  and  apparently 
anyone  else  available,  and  for  17 
years  has  been  cherishing  an  abor¬ 
tive  romance  with  a  maiden  with 
whom  he  danced  the  “Waltz  of  the 
Toreadors”  at  a  military  ball.  The 
lady  he  adores  comes  to„the  house, 
but  he  cannot  bring  himself-  to  de¬ 
sert  his  wife  (who  turns  out  to  be 
only  pretending  illness  in  order  to 
enslave  him,  and  to  have  been  re¬ 
peatedly  unfaithful!.  His  long¬ 
loved  beauty  becomes  infatuated 
with  the  secretary,  who  is  revealed 
as  his  illegitimate  son,  but  at  the 
curtain  the  general  is  about  to 
console  himself  with  the  new  maid. 

Although  the  play  is  frequently 
very  funny,  it’s  also  caustic  and 
cynical  about  human  nature. 
The  author  not  only  holds  practi¬ 
cally  every  character  up  to  ridi¬ 
cule  (the  exception  is  the  sensible 
family  doctor,  who  serves  as  the 
general’s  sounding  board  —  he 
could  conceivably  represent  An¬ 
ouilh),  but  he  appears  to  be  saying 
that  mortals  are  hopeless  fools, 
that  dreams  are  a  waltz  of  the  tore¬ 
adors.  and  that  we '  are  deluding 
ourselves  with  sentimental  non¬ 
sense. 

Without  minimizing  the  general’s 
shallowness  and  vanity  or  even  his 
silliness,  Richardson  somehow 
makes  the  character,  genuine  and. 
if  not  exactly  admirable,  at  least 
sympathetic.  It  is  a  rich  perform¬ 
ance,  with  unusual  dimension  and 
range,  brilliantly  conceived  and  su¬ 
perbly  projected.  Mildred  Natwick 
gives  an  expertly  detailed  aiyl  col¬ 
ored  portrayal  of  the  querulous, 
faithless  but  curiously  pitiful  wife. 

There  are  other  skillful  perform¬ 
ances  by  John  Abbott  as  the  calm 
understanding  doctor,  Meriel  For¬ 
bes  (Mrs.  Richardson  offstage)  as 
the  addlepated  dream  girl  of  17 
years,  and  John  Stewart  as  the  in¬ 
nocent  secretary  who  learns  auick- 
ly.  In  supporting  roles,  William 
Hansen  is  notable  as  a  wine-savor! 
ing  local  padre,  Mary  Grace  Can- 
field  and  Sudie  Bond  ar««*courage- 
ously  homely  as  young  daughters 
the  general  cannot  stand,  Frieda 
Altman  is  suitably  harried  as  a 
family  retainer,  Louise  Kirtland  is 


properly  relaxed  ..amiable  visitor 
and  Helen  Seamon  is  convincingly 
agreeable  as  the  new  maid. 

Harold  Clurman’s  staging  is  per¬ 
ceptive  and  adroitly  varied,  and 
Ben  Edwards  has  designed  decora¬ 
tive  and  playable  'scenery.  Robert 
Whitehead  has  produced  the  show 
handsomely,  for  the  Producers  The¬ 
atre.  Hobe. 


Wailing  for  Godot 

Michael  Meyerberg,  by  arrangement 
wlth'"Irtdependent  Plays  Limited,  revival 
of  comedy-drama  in  two  acts  by  Samuel 
Beckett.  Features  Earle  Hyman,  Rex  In¬ 
gram.  Mantan  Morland,  Geoffrey  Holder. 
Staged  by  Herbert  Berghof;  setting, 
Louis  Kennel;  costumes,  Stanley  Sim¬ 
mons.  At  Ethel  Barrymore  Theatre,  N.Y., 
Jan.  21,  '57;  $3,45  top. 


Estragon  (Gogo)  .  Mantan  Moreland 

Vladimir  (Didt) . Earle  Hyman 

Lucky  .  Geoffrey  Holder 

Pozzo  . .  Rex  Ingram 

Boy  .  Bert  Chamberlain 


Back  to  titillate  the  funnybones 
of  the  intelligentsia  is  “Waiting 
for  Godot.”  Given  a  brief  run  last 
season  that  provided  fodder  for 
cocktail  chatter,  Samuel  Beckett’s 
festival  for  eggheads  has  been  re¬ 
vived  by  Michael  Meyerberg  for 
a  limited  four-week  engagement 
with  an  all-Negro  cast. 

Since  works  of  art  are  said  to 
improve  with  repetition,  maybe  it’s 
necessary  to  see  “Godot”  repeat¬ 
edly  so  that  pleasure  may  grow 
with  familiarity.  That’s  giving  all 
the  breaks,  of  course,  to  Beckett's 
obscurantism.  The  way  theatre 
prices  are  stacked  it  might  be  bet¬ 
ter  to  just  biiy  the  book,  although 
Meyerberg’s  keeping  the  present 
tab  at  a  really  modest  $3.45  top. 

The  only  transparency  about  the 
olay  is  that  Godot  never  arrives. 
Thus,  every  tomorrow  for  the 
play’s  derelict  characters  is  the, 
same  as  every  yesterday,  and  time 
has  no  meaning  other  than  some¬ 
thing  to  be  gotten  through.  Life  (or 
is  it  death?)  is  a  series  of  discon¬ 
nected  inconsequential  that  may 
or  may  not  accumulate  into  some¬ 
thing  meaningful.  Or  may  or  may 
not  result  in  a  series  of  uneasy 
frustrations,  particularly  for  the 
audience. 

Much  of  the  revival  is  like  a 
series  of  vaudeville  colloquies  that 
rely  for  payoff  on  non  sequitur 
punch  lines.  The  art  of  the  irrele¬ 
vant  is  fully  exploited,  yet  even¬ 
tually  a  modicum  of  .sense  seems 
to  emerge  from  the  apparent  non¬ 
sense.  Possibly  because  the -longer 
it’s  lived  with  the  better  adjust¬ 
ment  can  be  made  to  Beckett’s 
sardonic  game  of  mental  leapfrog, 
the  latter  portions  appear  some¬ 
what  richer  in  humor  and  a  cer¬ 
tain  wry  humanity. 

On  a  stage  where  nothing  much 
happens,  the  trivial  assumes  im¬ 
portance.  A  stark  tree  bursts  forth 
with  six  leaves,  a  character  spends 
most  of  one  act  walking  around 
with  one  shoe  on  and  one  off, 
somebody  says  “This  is  becoming 
really  insignificant”  and  instead  of 
reacting  with  fervent  affirmation, 
there’s,  a  pause  to  search  for  pro¬ 
fundity.  By  the  time  it  isn't  found, 
there's  another  crypticism  to  wres¬ 
tle  with. 

Herbert  Berghof f,  who  staged 
last  season’s  first  American  incar¬ 
nation,  has  repeated  the  chore 
with  rueful  vitality.  The  small  all¬ 
male  cast  is  excellent.  Mantan 
Moreland  gets  consistent  humor  as 
the  resilient  Gogo,  whether  with 
bland  innocence  or  wistful  worry. 
Earle  Hyman  is  his  lanky  friend, 
Didi,  who  comprehends  more  (or 
does  he?).  Geoffrey  Holder  is  the 
unlucky  servant  led  around  roped 
by  the  neck.  Rex  Ingram  is  his 
roaring,  then  subdued,  master,  ard 
Bert  Chamberlain  is  the  lad  who 
keeps  carrying  the  news  that  Godot 
has  been  delayed  until  tomorrow. 
'  This  is  the  kind  of  play  and  pro¬ 
duction  that,  as  it  recedes  in  mem¬ 
ory,  nostalgia  may  perhaps  build 
into  importance.  Next  season,  of 
course,  there  could  be  an  all¬ 
female  cast,  and  the  guessing  game 
could  become  perennial.  Geor. 


Tlie  Unicorn, 

Tlic  Gorgon  and  the 
M  anticore 

The  New  York  City  Center  Bal¬ 
let  Co.  persented  Gian-Carlo  Men- 
otti’s  new  ballet  on  Tues.  (15)  for 
the  first  time  in  New  York.  The 
ballet,  a  “madrigal  fable”  titled 
“The  Unicorn,  The  Gorgon  and 
The  Manticore,”  is  a  work  com¬ 
posed  for  a  chorus  of  24  voices,  a 
chamber  orchestra  of  nine  and  a 
cast  of  10  dancers..  The  ballet  was 
originally  'commissioned  by  the 
Elizabeth  Sprague  Coolidge  Foun¬ 
dation,  and  performed  last  Octo¬ 
ber  at  the  festival  of  chamber  mu¬ 
sic,  Library  of  Congress,  Washing¬ 
ton.  . 

‘  Nowadays  a  new  Menotti  work 
is  anticipated  with  much  excite¬ 
ment  and  such  was  the  prevailing 
tone  opening  night  but  the  pitch 
of  expectancy  fell  away  as  the 
evening  lengthened.  Menotti’s 
theatrical  sense  was  there  but 


somehow  what  was..  happening  on 
the  stage  was  not  moving. 

-  The  table  has  a  moral.  It  dealsf 
with  a  poet  who  proves  the  entire 
village  fatuous  by  making  it  copy 
his  adoption  of  three  beasts,  the 
Unicorn  (youth)  the  Gorgon  (man¬ 
hood)  and  the  Manticore  (old  age). 
The  villagers  kill  each  of  the 
beasts  thinking  the  poet  has  done 
likewise  only  to  find  him  dying  and 
surrounded  by  “the  pain  wrought 
children  of  my  fancy.” 

The  chorus,  standing  on  plat¬ 
forms,  is  juxtapositioned  to  the  ac¬ 
tion.  of  the  dancers  but  does  not 
participate.  This  device  serves  to 
split  audience  attention  requiring 
it  to  understand  words  which  the 
movement  of  the  dancers  distracts 
from.  Story-wise  it  is  essentially 
the  same  situation  repeated  three 
[times.  The  audience  is  left  with¬ 
out  a  sense  of  suspense  since  what’s 
!  coming  is  telegraphed  ahead.  x 

Musically,  the  work  is  not  either 
original  or  particularly  memorable. 
In  this  same  genre  one  need  only 
recall  Stravinsky’s  “L’Histoire” 
score  heard  on  the  same  stage  a  few 
months  ago  as  a  model  of  inventive¬ 
ness  and  originality.  Musically, 
this  is  not  “the  Menotti  of  “The 
Medium”  or  even  of  “The  Old  Maid 
and  The  Thief.” 

John  Butler,  the  choreographer 
had  many  hurdles  to  overcome. 
Generally  it  is  a  fine  job  of  trying 
to  illustrate  the  story ^ by  means  of 
mime  and  dance.  However,  in 
spite  of  a  certain  cleverness  there 
is  a  lack  of  variety  of  movement. 
The  dancers,  however,  perform 
brilliantly.  Janet  Reed  as  the 
Countess  is  superb  and  is' ably  as¬ 
sisted  by  Roy  Tobias  as  her  hus¬ 
band.  Arthur  Mitchell  as  the  Uni¬ 
corn,  Eugene  Tanner  as  the  Gor¬ 
gon,  Richard  Thomas  the  Manti¬ 
core  and  Nicholas  Magallanes  as 
the  poet  were  all  excellent; 

The  scenery  and  lighting  by  Jean 
Rosenthal  exquisite.  The  sumptu¬ 
ous  and  witty  costumes  were  by 
Robert  Fletcher  and  Thomas 
Schippers  conducted  with  devotion 
and  excellence.  As  always  Menot¬ 
ti  composed  the  music,  wrote  the 
libretto,  and  staged  the  entire 
work. 

The  evening  opened  with  a  fine 
performance  of  the  brillant  Balan- 
chine-Mozart  Divertimento  No.  15 
and  closed  with  the  Balanchine- 
Bizet  Symphony  in  C.  Kroll. 


Legit  Followup 


Diary  of  Anne  Frank 

(CORT  THEATRE,  N.  Y.). 

In  a  Legit  Followup  review  last 
April,  it  was  noted,  “It's  at  least 
moderately  astonishing  how  the 
performance  quality  has  been 
maintained  with  ‘Diary  of  Anne 
Frank,”  currently  in  its  28th  week 
on  Broadway.”  On  that  basis,  it 
seems  positively  miraculous  that 
the  same  performance  level  has 
been  maintained  after  68  weeks. 
Nevertheless,  as  of  last  week, 
“Diary”  remained  an  incredibly 
fresh,  spontaneous-seeming  per¬ 
formance. 

Without  attempting  to  specify 
names,  this  is  an  impressive  credit 
to  everyone  involved,  including 
production  staff  and  management 
as  well  as  cast.  Change$  in  some 
of  the  principal  roles  appear  to 
have  made  no  significant  differ¬ 
ence.  Dina  Doronne,  succeeding 
Susan  Strasberg  in  the  title  part, 
gives  a  glowing  and  touching  per¬ 
formance.  It  is  different  from  the 
original,  possibly  less  electric  and 
perceptibly  less  mannered,  but 
equally  plausible  and  moving. 

Margalo  Gillmore,  succeeding 
Dennie  Moore  as  the  shallow  but 
courageous  and  admirable  Mrs. 
Van  Daan,  is  excellent,  perhaps 
projecting  a  trifle  more  strikingly. 
Arn  Margolin  is  expressive  as 
young  Peter,  especially  in  his  voice 
change  over  the  approximate  two- 
year  period  of  action.  He  is  replac¬ 
ing  David  Levin.  Hale  Gabrielson  is 
fine  as  the  successor  of  Gloria 
Jones  as  the  helpful  Dutch  girl, 
Diep,  and  Judith  Doty  is  a  con¬ 
vincing  replacement  for  Eva  Ru¬ 
binstein  in  the  secondary  part  of 
the  older  daughter,  Margot. 

Joseph  Schildkraut  continues 
his  superb  original  portrayal  of 
Otto  Frank,  and  Gustl  Huber's 
playing  of  Mrs.  Frank  seems  actu¬ 
ally  to  have  grown  in  depth  and  in¬ 
tensity,  The  other  originals,  Lou 
Jacobi,  Jack  Gilford  and  Clinton 
Sundberg,  are  all  still  amazingly 
up  to  par. 

What  also  impresses  anew  about 
“Diary”  is  the  uncanny  skill  and 
taste,  and  the  compassion  of  the 
Frances  Goo'drich  and  Albert^Hac- 
kett  dramatization  of  the  original 
material.  The  very  naturalness  of 
it,  the  way  it  appears  to  be  happen¬ 
ing  without  contrivance  and  in¬ 
spired  preparation,  is  eloquent 
proof  of-thBNjftcjfection  of  the  writ¬ 
ing.  Although  it  has  especial  im¬ 
mediacy  and  impact  because  the 
events  it  depicts  are  so  recent  and 
still  so  terrible.  ‘‘Diary”  is  likely 
to  remain  an  enthralling,  affecting 
and  exalting  play  for  many  years. 

Hobe. 


Heroes— In  Their  Own  Mirrors 

Reaction  within  the  legit  managerial  trade  to  last  week’s 
Variety  lead,  story,  “Scalpers  Gyp  Legit  Talent,”  was,  as  might 
be  anticipated,  mixed.  Some  were  pleased;  others  were  miffed. 
A  few  were  surprised  that  anybody  would  suggest  that  the  legiti¬ 
mate  theatre  could,  might,  or — more  to  the  point— would  want 
to,  get  along  without  its  celebrated  system  of  black  market  dis¬ 
tribution  of  “demand”  tickets. 


The  deadly  contrast  to  New  York  legit’s  tioJket  situation  is,  of 
course,  London’s.  The  facts  are  all  in  favor  of  the  British.  Not 
.  the  British  managers,  nor  the  British  public,'  fior  the  British 
income-  tax  inspectors  permit  any  hanky-panky.  London  legit 
manages  to  flourish,  at  least  in  its  own  terms,  without  recourse 
to  scalping  practices. 


Variety  in  its  story  last  issue  set  forth  the  realistic, '"unsenti¬ 
mental  fact  that  in  New  York,  less-than-rhits  are  over-priced 
at  the  printed  admission  price,  while  smashes  are  able  to  com¬ 
mand  far  more  than  the  official  admission.  This  is  no  more 
than  x-raying  the  anatomy  of  an  -unhealthy  condition.  Such 
diagnosis  is  quite  different  from  the  shoulder-shrugging  ques¬ 
tion  of  some,  “How  could  Broadway  function  without  ice?”  That 
is  like  arguing  that  the  underwprld  couldn't  function  without 
fences.  Of  course  not.  But  who  therefor  speaks  well  of  fences? 


Those  who  personally  make  a  killing  from  black  market  tickets 
are  presumably  too  blinded  by  self-interest  to  recognize  the 
over-all  evil.  Scalped  tickets  are  not  evidence  of  healthy  eco¬ 
nomic  conditions.  Quite  the  opposite.  But  beyond  seeing  them¬ 
selves,  in  their  own  mirrors,  as  heroes  necessary  to  the  flourish¬ 
ing  of  the  Broadway  theatre,  scalpers  and  their  accessories  are 
forgetting  their  contribution  to  Broadway’s  deplorable  smash- 
or-crash  situation.  Scalpers  are  not  solely  responsible  for  the 
decline  of  the  “moderate”  show,  but  they  have  benefitted  enor¬ 
mously  from  the  cynicism  of  a  profession  which  is  often  its  own 
worst  enemy,  and  insists  upon  excusing  its  own  worst  vices. 


Shows  Out  of  Town 


Visit  to  a  Small  Planet 

,  New  Haven,  Jan.  16. 

George  Axelrod  &  Clinton  Wilder  pro¬ 
duction  of  comedy  in  three  acts,  by.  Gore 
Vidal,  Stars  Cyril  Ritchard;  features 
Eddie  Mayehoff,  Philip  Coolidge,  Sibyl 
Bowan,  Conrad  Janis,  David  J.  Stewart, 
Sarah  Marshall,  Marcel  Hillaire,  Francis 
Bethencourt.  Directed  by  Ritchard;  set¬ 
ting,  Oliver  Smith;  lighting,  Feder;  elec¬ 
tronic  effects,  Louis  and  Bebe  Barrow. 
At  Shubert  Theatre,  Jan.  16,  '67;  $4.50 
top. 

Gen.  Tom  Powers . Eddie  Mayehdff 

Roger  Speldlng  .  / .  Philip  Coolidge 

Reha  Spelding  . .  Sibyl  Bowan 

Ellen  Spelding  .  Sarah  Marshall 

Conrad  Mayberry  . Conrad  Janis 

Kreton  .  Cyril  Ritchard 

Aide  . . .  Bob  Gothie 

Rosemary  .  Grenadier  Saada 

President  of  Paraguay. . .  Marcel  Hillaire 

Paul  Laurent  . David  J.  Stewart 

Cameraman  . Earl  Montgomery 

Sound  Man  . .  John  Hallow 

Delton  4 . . . Francis  Bethencourt 


'  Looks  like  this  bit  of  a  charade 
will  pay  a  visit  to  a  small  audience 
on  Broadway.  While  undoubtedly 
fairly  interesting  originally  on  tele¬ 
vision,  this  legit  expansion  seems 
too  thin  to  survive  the  evening. 

Story  plays  up  the  flying  saucer 
angle  by  introducing  a  visitor  from 
outer  space  into  a  Virginia  house¬ 
hold.  The  character,  who  plans  to 
take  charge  of  the  entire  world, 
turns  out  to  be  a  screwball  from 
beyond  the  solar  system  and  he  al¬ 
most  succeeds  in  starting  the  war 
to  end  all  wars.  Considerable  ima¬ 
gination  has  gone  into  the  creation 
and  development  of  this  script,  but 
the  show1  fails  to.  sustain  as  en¬ 
tertainment, 

Cyril  Ritchard,  doubling  as  actor- 
director,  fills  both  assignments 
capably,  although  the  thesping 
chore  is  no  great  challenge.  He 
makes  the  space  visitor  almost  be¬ 
lievable.  (At  Saturday  matinee 
(19),  Martyn  Green,  filling  in  be¬ 
cause  Ritchard  was  previously  com¬ 
mitted  to  a  Metopera  appearance, 
gave  an  excellent  interpretation  of 
the  role.) 

Eddie  Mayehoff  pulls  numerous 
chuckles  as  a  slow-thinking  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Pentagon  who  has  work¬ 
ed  himself  up  to  general's  rank  in 
the  laundry  division.  There’s  good 
talent  in  the  supporting  cast  some 
in  inconsequential  roles.  Compe¬ 
tent  work  is  turned  in  by  Philip 
Coolidge  as  a  tv  news  commentator, 
Sibyl  Bowan  as  his  scatterbrain 
.wife,  Sarah  Marshall,  his  daughter, 
Conrad  Janis  as  her  sweetheart, 
David  J,  Stewart  and  Marcel  Hil¬ 
laire  as  UN  delegates  and  Francis 
Bethencourt  as  another  visitor  from 
space. 

Oliver  Smith’s  attractive  setting 
follows  the  pattern  being  empha¬ 
sized  this  season,  a  combination  of 
interior  and  exterior  scenes.  The 
production  is  also  interesting  from 
a  technical  standpoint.  Bone.  . 


Foolin’  Ourselves 

San  Diego,  Jan.  14. 

Paul  Gregory  production  of  revue  in 
two  acts,  with  sketches,  music  and  lyrics 
by'  William  Barnes  and  Robert  Rodgers. 
Stars  Gene  Nelson,  Sue  Carson.  Staged 
by  Nelson  and  Rodger?;  choreography. 
Nelson;  sets,  Joel  Schiller;  costumes,  Ross 
Corbin.  At  Fox  Theatre,  San  Diego,  Jan. 
14,  *57.  .  . 

Cast:  Gene  Nelsion,  Sue  Carson.  Joyce 
Jameson,  Paul  Jayson.  Chris  Warfield, 
Patti-  Regan,  Frank  Wolff. 


There’s  little  doubt  that  “Foolin’ 
Ourselves,”  Paul  Gregory’s  latest 


foray  into  musicomedy-revue,  has 
its  share  of  attractive,  talented 
performers.  Also  in  its  favor  is  its 
intimate  style  and  verve-sans 
scenery  that  have  (become  Gregory 
trademarks. 

Whether  the  show  in  its  present 
form  has  substance  of  material  for 
success  is  highly  debatable,  how¬ 
ever.  With  slight  content  to  begin 
with,  being  a  succession  of  musical 
acts  loosely  strung  together,  the 
revue’s  major  weakness  lies  in  its 
dearth  of  pointed  humor. 

The  subjects  spoofed  are  all  ripe 
for  lampooning.  Notable  in  this 
regard  are  Ivy  League  manners, 
juve  delinquency.  Las  Vegas  open-* 
ings,  Americans  traveling  in  Italy, 
rich  Texans  and  Gian-Carlo  Men- 
otti-.type  opera.  But  with  much 
more  penetration  and  wit  is  need¬ 
ed.  The  music  is  also  far  from 
memorable. 

Best  skits  of  the  lot  aqe  in  broad 
comedy  vein,  the  first  starring 
Gene  Nelson  and  Sue  Carson  in  a 
Latin-American  locale,  the  other 
an  over-exuberant  look  at  Texans, 
essayed  by  Patti  Regan  and  Frank 
Wolff,  a  likable  pair.  Nelson  and 
Miss  Carson,  though  given  less  to 
do  than  seems  appropriate,  come 
off  well  enough,  the  former  at  his 
best  in  a  nautical  dance  turn,  the 
latter  socko  in  her  carbon  of  Judy 
Garland. 

Of  the  featured  performers, 
Joyce  Jameson  has  an  amusing  ibite 
to  her  antics,  while  Paul  Jayson, 
given  stronger  material,  could  be 
a  winning  comic. 

The  local  showing,  fifth  in  a  tour 
which  has  already  hit  Tucson, 
Phoenix  and  Santa  Barbara,  drew 
$3,642  gross,  with  1,400  payees  in 
the  2,800-seat  house.  Don. 

(Closed  last  week  on  tour .) 


Touring  Shows 

(Jan.  21  -Feb.  3) 


Cat  on  a  Hot  Tin  Roof  (Thomas  Gomez, 
Marjorie  Steele,  Alex  Nlcol)— Shubert, 
Det.  (21-26);  Aud.,  L’vllle  (28-30);  Hart¬ 
man,  Columbus  (31-2). 

Chalk  Garden  (Judith  Anderson,  Cath- 
leen  Nesbitt)— National,  Wash.  (21-26); 
Royal  Alexandra,  Toronto  (28-2). 

Damn  Yankees  (2d  Co.)  (Bobby  Clark) — 
Shubert,  Chi  (21-26);  American,  St.  L. 
(28-2). 

Eugenia  (tryout)  (Tallulah  BankheadJ-r- 
Fordrs,  Balto  (21-26)  (Reviewed  in  VARI¬ 
ETY,  Dec.  26,  *56). 

Fanny  (Ital  Tajo,  Billy  Gilbert)— Shu¬ 
bert,  New  Haven  '(21-26);  Her  Majesty's. 
Montreal  (28-2). 

Great  Sebastians  (Alfred  Lunt,  Lynn 
Fontanne) — Curran,  S.F.  (26-2). 

Hatful  of  Rain  (Vivian  Blaine)— Hart¬ 
ford,  L-.A.  (21-2).  ' 

Holiday  for  Lovers  (tryout)  (Don 
Ameche) — Locust,  Philly  (21-26):  Shubert, 
Boston  (28-2)  (Reviewed  in  VARIETY. 
Jan.  16,  '57). 

Janus  (Joan  Bennett,  Donald  Cook, 
Romney  Brent)— Pabst,  M'wkee  (22-26); 
Harris,  Chi  (28-2). 

No  Time  for  Sergeants  (2d  Co.)— Erlah- 
ger,  Chi  (26-2). 

Old  Vic  Co.— Shubert,  Philly  (21-26); 
National,  Wash.  (28-2). 

Pa|anta  Game  (Larry  Douglas,  Buster 
West,  Betty  O’Neil)— Peabody  Aud.,  Dav- 
tona  Beach  (21-23);  Memorial  Aud..  Ft. 
Lauderdale  (24-26);  Dade  County  Aud., 
Miami  (28-2). 

Tiger  at  tha  Gates — Sombrero,  Phoenix 
(22-26);  Ivar,  L.A.  (29-2). 

Tunnel  of  Lova  (tvyoiit)  (Tom  Ewell) — 
Colonial,  Boston  (21-26):-  Walnut.  Philly 
(28-2)  (Reviewed  In  VARIETY,  Jan  16.  ’57). 

Visit  to  a  Small  Planet  (tryout)  (Cyril 
Ritchard) — Plymouth,  Boston  (2) -2). 

Zlegfeld  Follies  (tryout)  (Beatrice  Lillie, 
Billy  DcWolf)— Shubert,  New  Haven  (2). 
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Tanny’  $48,800,  Ameche  Fair  $17,! 


‘River’ $7,780,  Taflu  Cancels,  Phiy 


Phladelphla,  Jan.-  22. 

“Fanny”  continued  to  top  the 
town  last  week  with  a  second  suc¬ 
cessful  stanza  at  the  Shubert.  Tal¬ 
lulah  Bankhead  in  “Eugenia”  got 
off  to  a  brisk  start,  but  pulled  up 
lame  when  the  star  was  injured*. 

Don  Ameche  in  ‘‘Holiday  for 
Lovers”  was  last  week’s  only  open¬ 
ing.  It  got  generally  unfavorable 
reception  from  the  crix.  All  three 
appraisers  felt  the  cast  was  en¬ 
titled  to  “E”  for  effort,  but  that 
the  plot  was  collection  of  tourism 
cliches.  The  nays  were  voted  by 
Murdock  (Inquirer),  Gaghan 
(News),  De  Schauensee  (Bulletin). 

The  Old  Vic  Company  moved 
into  the  Shubert  last  night  (Mon.) 
with  three  productions,  “Richard 
II,”  “Macbeth”  and  “Romeo  and 
Juliet.”  The  Walnut  relights  next 
Monday  (28)  with  Tom  Ewell  in 
“Tunnel  of  Love.” 

Estimates  for  Last  Week 

Eugenia,  Forrest  (C)  (2d  wk) 
($5.40;  1,760;  $30,000)  (Tallulah 
Bankhead).  The  star  gave  only  one 
performance  due  to  a  hand  injury, 
and  the  lack  of  understudy  forced 
cancellation  of  the  balance  of  the 
week;  $2,000.  for  the  single  show¬ 
ing. 

Holiday  for  Lovers,  Locust  (C) 
(1st  wk)  ($4.80;  1,580;  $32,000) 
(Don  Ameche).  Audience  recep¬ 
tion,  largely  First-Nighter  Club, 
was  enthusiastic  despite  critical 
drubbing.  Feeling  around  is  that 
Playwright  Ronald  Alexander 
could  have  another  item  like  his 
“Time  Out  for  Ginger”  if  he 
strengthens  the  last  two  acts;  trim 
$17,900  gross. 

Fanny,  Shubert  (MC)  (2d  wk) 
($7.20;  1,870;  $65,000)  (Italo  Tajo, 
Billy  Gilbert).  Good  word  of 
mouth,  plus  drought  of  musical 
fare,  helped  to  a  fine  $48,800;  ex¬ 
ited  Saturday  (19). 

Hidden  River,  Walnut  (D)  (2d 
wk)  ($4.80;  1,340;  $30,000)'  (Lili 
Darvas,  Dennis  King,  Robert  Pres¬ 
ton).  Despite  favorable  reception 
in  some  quarters,  Ruth  and  Augus¬ 
tus  Goetz  drama  of  post-war 
France  failed  to  catch  public 
fancy;  sluggish  $7,700  and  moved 
on  to  Broadway. 

‘Yankees’ $32,000, 
‘Sgts.’ $26,500,  Chi 

Chicago,  Jan.  22. 

Despite  subzero  temperatures, 
the  twu  Windy  City  shows  held 
their  own  last  week.  “Damn  Yan¬ 
kees”  pulls  out  Saturday  (26)  and 
“Janus”  comes  in  next  Monday 
(28). 

Old  Vic  Co.  is  due  Feb.  12  at  the 
Shubert  for  two  weeks;  “Orpheus 
Descending,”  a  pre-Broadway  en¬ 
try,  Blackstone,  Feb.  21,  and 
“Matchmaker,”  Harris,  March  4, 
four  weeks,  on  subscription. 

Estimates  for  Last  Week 

Damn  Yankees,  Shubert  (MC) 
(12th  wk)  ($5.50;  2,100;  $58,000) 
(Bobby  Clark).  Hit  $32,000;  previ¬ 
ous  week,  $28,200;  continues  tour 
Saturday  (26). 

No  Time  for  Sergeants,  Erlanger 
(C)  (19th  wk)  ($4.95;  1,335;  $35,- 
495).  Nearly  $26,500;  previous 
week,  $25,300. 

^  Miscellaneous 

Much  Ado  About  Nothing,  Stud- 
ebaker.  Stock  version  opens  to¬ 
night  (Tues.)  for  four  weeks. 

‘Waltz’  Perks  to  $12,500 
For  Holdover  Week,  L.A. 

Los  Angeles,  Jan.  22. 

“Anniversary  Waltz,”  only  le- 
giter  running  last  week,  upped  its 
take  to  $12,500  from  the  previous 
stanza’s  $9,500,  for  its  fourth  week 
at  the  Ritz  Theatre. 

“Hatful  of  Rain,”  opening  last 
night  (Mon.)  at  the  Huntington 
Hartford,  gives  the  town  two 
houses  alight. 


Canad.  Ballet  $20,800 

~  Toronto,  Jan.  22. 

National  Ballet  of  Canada  grossed 
a  good  $20,800  in  its  second  week 
at  the  Royal  Alexandra  Theatre 
here,  with  the  1,525-seater  scaled 
at  $3.50  top  on  sellout  potential  of 
$30,000. 

Ballet  troupe  did  $16,500  the 
first  week  and  will  be  held  over  a 
third  framer . 


National  Motor  Boat  Show,  Jan. 
19-27;  American  Institute  of  Elec¬ 
trical  Engineers,  Jan.  20-25;  N.  Y. 
Lamp.  Show,  Jan.  20-25;  Armory 
Furniture  Show,  Jan.  21-25;  N.  Y. 
Furniture  Show,  Jail,  21-26. 


LUNTS  HEFTY  $33,800, 
‘RAIN’  $11,800,  FRISCO 

San  Francisco,  Jan.  22. 

The  Lunts  are  building  to  a  very 
good  run  at  the  Currain,  with  the 
second  week  exceeding  first  by  a 
wide  margin.  “Great  Sebastians” 
is  now  certain  of  staying  in  Frisco 
until  Feb.  14,  making  run  a  total 
of  five-and-a-half  weeks,  longest  j 
of  the  22-week  tour.  Show  ran  four 
weeks  in  Los  Angeles  and  four  in 
Chicago. 

“Hatful  of  Rain”  did  very  poorly 
in  third  frame  at  Alcazar  and 
exited.  Paul  Gregory’s  “Foolin’ 
Ourselves,”  booked  into  Alcazar 
this  week,  was  cancelled. 

Estimates  for  Last  Week 

Great  Sebastians,  Curran.  (2d  wk) 
($4.40-$4.95;  1,752;  $44,000)  (Alfred 
Lunt,  Lynn  Fontanne).  Powerful 
$33,800;  previous  Week,  $27,000. 

Hatful  of  Rain,  Alcazar  (3d  wk) 
($4.40-$4.95;  1,147;  $32,000)  (Vivian 
Blaine).  Bad  $11,800;  previous 
week,  $12,100;  moved  out  Saturday 
(19). 


Douglas-‘Inherit’  $25,300, 
Closes  Tour  in  Balto 

Baltimore,  Jan.  22. 

Melvyn  Douglas  In  “Inherit  the 
Wind”  grossed  a  sturdy  $25,300 
here  at  Ford’s  Theatre  last  week, 
despite  snow  and  freezing  tempera¬ 
tures.  The  touring  edition  of  the 
Jerome  Lawrence  and  Robert  E. 
Lee  drama  folded  here  Saturday. 
(19). 

Tallulah  Bankhead  in  “Eugenia” 
is  current,  with  Maurice  Evans  in 
“The  Apple  Cart”  set  for  the  week 
of  Feb.  18  on  Guild-ATS  subscrip¬ 
tion. 


‘Cat’  Claws  Hot  $25,600 
On  First  Week,  Detroit 

Detroit,  Jan.  22. 

“Cat  on  a  Hot  Tin  Roof”  did  a 
fine  $25,600,  considering  the  worst 
cold  wave  in  five  years  and  Guild 
scales,  in  its  first  week  of  a  fort¬ 
night’s  run  at  the  Shubert. 

Top  at  the  2,050-seat  house  Is 
$4.40  with  a  potential  capacity 
gross  of  $35,000. 


British  Shows 

(Figures  denote  opening  dates) 

LONDON 

Bov  Frlond.  Wyndham'B  (12-1-53). 

Brido  &  Bachelor,  Duchess  (12-19-56). 
Chalk  Garden,  Haymarket  (4-11-56). 
Diary  Anne  Frank,  Phoenix  (11-29-56). 
Doctor  In  House,  Vic.  Pal.  (7-30-56). 
Double  Imago,  Savoy  (11-14-56). 

D'Oyly  Carte,  Prince’s  (12-3-56). 

Drop  of  Hat,  Fortune  (1-24-57). 

Dry  Rot,  Whitehall  <3-31-54). 

Fanny,  Drury  Lane  (11-15-56). 

For  Amusement  Only,  Apollo  (6-5-56). 
Grab  Me  a  Gondola,  Lyric  (12-26-56). 
House  by  Lake,  York's  (5-9-56). 

Kismet,  Stoll  (4-20-55). 

Le  Misanthrope,  Palace  (11-14-56). 
Mousetrap,  Ambassadors  (11-25-52). 

Mrs.  Gibbons'  Boys,  Westmin.  (12-11-56). 
New  Crazy  Gang,  Vic.  Pal.  (12-18-56), 
No  Laughing  Matter,  Arts  (1-23-57). 

No  Time  Sgts.,  Her  MaJ.  (8-23-56). 

Nude  With  Violin,  Globe  (11-7-56). 
Pajama  Game,  Coliseum  (10-13-55). 
Plaintiff  in  Hat,  St.  Mart.  (10-11-56). 
Plume  de  ma  Tante,  Garrick  (11-3-55). 
Reluctant  Deb,  Cambridge  (5-24-55). 
Renaud-Barrault  Co.,  Palace  (11-12-56). 
Repertory,  Old  Vio  (9-7-55). 

Romanoff  &  Juliet,  Piccadilly  (5-17-50). 
Rosallnde  Fuller,  Arts  (10-8-56). 

Sailor  Beware,  Strand  (2-16-55). 

Salad  Days,  Vaudeville  (8-5-54). 

Ticket  of  Leave  Man,  Arts  (12-20-58). 
Towards  Zero,  St.  James's  (9-4-56). 
Touch  of  Fear,  Aldwych  (12-5-56). 
Under  Milk  Wood.  New  (9-20-56). 

United  Notions,  Adelphi  (11-28-56). 

View  From  Bridge,  Comedy  (10-11-56). 
Walts  of  Toreadors,  Criterion  (3-27-56). 
Way  of.  World,  Saville  (12-6-56). 

Zero  Hours,  St.  James’s  <9-4-56). 
Scheduled  Openings 

Member  of  Wedding,  Royal  Ct.  (2-5-57). 

SCHEDULED  N.  Y.  OPENINGS 

(Theatres  Indicated  If  set) 

Pottlna  Shed,  Bijou  (1-29). 

Eugenia,  Ambassador  (1-30). 
Renaud-Barrault  Co.,  Wint.  Gard.  (1-30). 
Visit  Small  Planet,  Booth  (2-7). 

Tunnel  of  Love,  Royele  (2-13). 

Holiday  for  Lovers,  Longacre  (2-14). 
Hole  In  Hoad,  Plymouth  (2-28). 

Ziegfeld  Follies,  Wint.  Gard  (2-28). 

Sin  of  Pat  Mgldoon  (3-13). 

Maiden  Voyage,  Barrymore  (3-21). 
Strategy  of  Murder  (3-15). 

Orpheus  Descending  (3-21). 

Good  As  Gold  (3-21). 

Foolin'  Ourselves  (4-1). 

Hunter's  Moon  (4-3). 

First  Gentleman  (4-11). 

Shinbone  Alley  (4-17), 

Moon  for  Misbegotten,  Bijou  (4-30). 

New  Girl  In  Town,  46th  St.  (5-8). 


OFF-BROADWAY 

Good  Kina  Charles',  Downtown  (1-24). 
Double-Bill,  Provincetown  (2-5). 

Mrs.  Patterson,  Davenport  (2-5). 

House  RemenDbered,  Actors’  (2-6). 
There  Is  No  End,  Covenant  (2-8). 

Box  Water  Colors,  B'way  Cong.  (2-17). 
Julius  Caesar,  St.  Ignatius  (2-19). 
Taming  of  the  Shrew,  Phoenix  (2-20). 
Right  You  Are,  Fischer  (3-4). 

Duchess  of  Malfl,  Phoenix  (3-19). 


Special  Joke 

Actors  Fund  benefit  audi¬ 
ences  are  traditionally  respon¬ 
sive,  with  an  especial  sensi¬ 
tivity  to  “inside”  references  in 
the  dialog.  Occasionally  the 
explosive  reaction  of  the 
actor-studded  house  tempo¬ 
rarily  disrupts  a  performance, 
if  it  takes  the  cast  by  surprise. 

The  benefit  showing  of 
“Auntie  Marne”  was  thrown 
into  such  a  turmoil  last  Sun¬ 
day  night  (20)  at  the  Broad- 
hurst  Theatre,  N.Y.,  when  fea¬ 
tured  actress  Polly  Rowles, 
playing  a  scene  with  star  Rosa¬ 
lind  Russell,  .read  a  line  refer¬ 
ring  to  the  latter’s  adopted 
son,  “Everything’s  going  to  be 
fine  as  soon  as  he  learns 
you’ve  settled  down  to  some¬ 
thing  steady,  like  acting.” 


Old  Vic  $65,000, 
Tunnel’  $20,200 
Godot’ S'/jC,  Hub 

Boston,  Jan.  22. 

Three  shows  were  in  town  last 
week  and  two  are  here  currently. 
A  new  entry,  “Visit  to  a  Small 
Planet,”  opened  at  the  Plymouth 
last  night  (Mon.)  for  a  two-weeker. 

“Tunnel  of  Love”  got  mixed  re¬ 
views  last  week,  was  hit  by  some 
for  poor  taste  and  got  scissored 
slightly  by  the  censor.  The  Old 
Vic  Co.  of  London  exited  Saturday 
(19)  after  one  week. 

New  bookings  are  “Holiday  For 
Lovers,”  at  the  Shubert  next  Mon¬ 
day  (28)  for  two  weeks,  and  “Good 
As  Gold”  opening  Feb;  16  at  the 
same  house. 

Estimates  for  Last  Week 

Waiting  For  Godot,  Shubert  (CD) 
(2d  wk)  ($3.30-$2.75;  1,717;  $30,000). 
Picked  up  only  $8,500  for  the  full 
week;  exited  Saturday  (19)  for 
Broadway. 

Old  Vic,  Opera  House  (D)  (1st 
wk)  ($5-$4;  3,200;  $75,000).  Split 
of  “Romeo  and  Juliet”  and  “Mac¬ 
beth”  pulled  a  great  $65,000;  ex¬ 
ited  Saturday  (19). 

Tunnel  Of  Love,  Colonial  (C) 
(1st  wk)  ($4.40;  $3.85;  1,500;  $36,- 
000)  (Tom  Ewell).  Opened  to  mix¬ 
ed  reviews,  one  rave  (Adams, 
Globe);  two  affirmatives  (Hughes, 
Herald;  Maloney,  Traveler);  one 
yes-no  (Doyle,  American);  two  neg¬ 
atives  Melvin,  Monitor;  Norton, 
Record);  Theatre  Guild  production 
racked  up  a  sizzling  $29,200  and 
holds  through  Saturday  (26). 

‘PLANET’ NOT  BIG  12G 
FOR  5  AT  NEW  HAVEN 

New  Haven,  Jan.  22. 

The  breakin  of  “Visit  to  a  Small 
Planet”  at  the  1,650-seat  Shubert 
Theatre  here  last  Wednesday-Sat' 
urday  ( 16-19)  grossed  a  mild  $12,-. 
000  for  five  performances  at  a 
$4.50  top.  Cyril  Ritchard  is  starred 
in  th£  George  Axelrod-Clinton 
Wilder  production  of  Gore  Vidal’s 
drama. 

“Fanny”  is  playing  the  Shubert 
all  this  week,  having  opened  to  a 
good  advance.  Upcoming  bookings 
for  the  house  include  the  breakins 
of  the  new  “Ziegfeld  Follies”  for 
nine  performances  Feb.  2-9;  “Sin 
of  Pat  Muldoon,”  Feb.  20-23,  and 
“Hunter’s  Moon,”  Feb.  27-March  2. 


‘Garden’  Healthy  $26,800 
In  First  Week  in  Wash. 

Washington,  Jan.  22. 

First  stanza  of  “Chalk  Garden” 
at  the  National  Theatre  drew  $26,- 
800  last  week,  the  best  the  play 
has  done  so  far  on  its  road  tour. 
At  that,  the  cold  weather  hurt  biz 
some  and  the  ticket  sale  is  looking 
up  for  this  second  and  final  week. 
The  Inaugural  weekend  was  good, 
rather  than  bad,  for  the  boxoffice. 

The  1,600-seat  National  is  scaled 
to  $4.40  weeknights  and  $4.95  week¬ 
ends.  Capacity  is  about  $36,000  for 
this  play. 


‘Janus’  Profitable  $23,400, 
7  Performances,  Mpls. 

Minneapolis,  Jan.  22. 

“Janus,”  starring  Joan  Bennett, 
Donald  Cook  and  Romney  Brent, 
grossed  a  neat  $23,400  in  seven 
performances  at  a  $4.40  top  last 
week  at.  the  1,850-seat  Lyceum 
Theatre  here  last  week.  It  was 
third  of  the  Theatre  Guild’s  five 
promised  subscription  offerings. 

Next  will  be  “Hatful  of  Rain,” 
with  Vivian  Blaine,  opening  Feb. 
18.  The  Paul  Gregory  revue, 
“Foolin’  Ourselves,”  due  in  Feb. 
5-9,  was  canceled  last  week. 


B’way  Dips;  Iffaltz’  $21,700  for  7, 
‘Night’  $27,400,  ‘Sergeants’  $27,100, 
‘Candide’  $23,100,  ‘Clearing’  $7,800 


Business  for  most  Broadway 
shows  sagged  last  week.  Drops 
ranged  from  slight  to  substantial. 
Capacity  entries  were  “Auntie 
Marne,”  “Bells  Are  Ringing,” 
“Happy  Hunting,”  “Li’l  Abner,” 
“Long  Day’s  Journey  Into  Night,” 
“My  Fair  Lady”  and  the  lone  new¬ 
comer,  “Waltz  of  the  Toreadors,” 
which  drew  six-to-one  critifcal 
praise  and  appears  set  for  a  run. 

Only  closer  was  “Speaking  of 
Murder,”  which  folded  last  Satur¬ 
day  (19).  Four  shows  are  sched¬ 
uled  to  bow^out  Feb.  2,  “Candide,” 
“Reluctant  Debutante,”  “Apple 
Cart”  and  “Matchmaker.”  The  lat¬ 
ter  two  will  tour. 

Estimates  for  Last  Week 

Keys:  C  (Comedy),  D  (Drama), 
CD  (Comedy-Drama),  R  (Revue), 
MC  (Musical-Comedy),  MD  (Musi¬ 
cal-Drama),  O  (Opera),  OP  (Op¬ 
eretta). 

Other  parenthetic  designations 
refer,  respectively,  to  weeks  played, 
number  of  performances  through 
last  Saturday,  top  prices,  number 
of  seats,  capacity  gross  and  stars. 
Price  includes  10%  Federal  and 
5%  City  tax,  but  grosses  are  net; 
i.e.,  exclusive  of  taxes. 

Apple  Cart,  Plymouth  (C)  (14th 
wk;  108;  $5.75;  1,062;  $24,000) 

(Maurice  Evans'.  Closes  Feb.  2 
to  tour.  Previous  week,  $16,600; 
last  week,  over  $14,800. 

Auntie  Mame,  Broadhurst,  (C) 
(12th  wk;  93;  $6.90-$5.75;  1,182 
$43,000)  (Rosalind  Russell).  Pre¬ 
vious  week,  $43,600;  last  week 
same. 

Bells  Are  Ringing,  Shubert  (MC) 
(8th  wk;  60;  $7.50;  1,453;  $55,039) 
(Judy  Holiday).  Previous  week, 
$55,600;  last  week  same. 

Candide,  Beck  (OP)  (7th  wk;  57; 
$8.05;  1,280;  $52,000).  Closes  Feb.  2. 
Previous  week,  $32,900;  last  week, 
nearly  $23,100. 

Clearing  in  the  Woods,  Belasco, 
(2d  wk;  12;  $5.75;  1.037;  $31,582) 
(Kim  Stanley,  Onslow  Stevens). 
Previous  week,  almost  $11,900  for 
first  four  performances  and  two 
previews;  last  week,  almost  $7,800. 

Damn  Yankees,  46th  St.  (MC) 
(90th  wk;  716;  $8.05;  1,297;  $50,573). 
Previous  week,  $31,200;  last  week, 
almost  $33,100. 

Diary  of  Anne  Frank,  Cort  (D) 
(68th  wk;  541;  $5.75;  1,036;  $28,854) 
(Joseph  Schildkraut).  Previous 
week,  $14,000;  last  week,  nearly 
$13,300. 

Happiest  Millionaire,  Lyceum  (C) 
(9th  wk;  71;  $5.75;  995;  $25,000) 
(Walter  Pidgeon).  Previous  week, 
$24,300;  last  week,  over  $23,500. 

Happy  Hunting,  Majestic  (MC) 
(7th  wk;  52;  $8.05;  1,625;  $69,989) 
(Ethel  Merman).  Previous  week, 
$70,400;  last  week,  same. 

Inherit  the  Wind,  National  (D) 
(79th  wk;  630;  $5.75-$4.60;  1,162; 
$32,003)  (Paul  Muni).  Previous 
week,  $21,000;  last  week  almost 
$20,300. 

Li’l  Abner,  St.  James  (MC)  (10th 
wk;  76;  $8.05;  1,028;  $58,100).  Prev¬ 
ious  week,  $57,300;  last  week,  near¬ 
ly  $57,200,  with  theatre  party  com¬ 
missions  cutting  into  the  capacity 

Long  Day’s  Journey  Into  Night, 

Helen  Hayes  (D)  (11th  wk;  66; 
$6.90;  1.039;  $30,000)  (Fredric 

March,  Florence  Eldridge).  Prev¬ 
ious  week,  $30,100;  last  week,  same. 

Major  Barbara,  Morosco,  (C) 
(12th  wk;  95;  $6.90;  946;  $37,500) 
(Charles  Laughton,  Burgess  Mere¬ 
dith,  Glynis  Johns,  Eli  Wallach, 
Cornelia  Otis  Skinner).  Previous 
week,  $31,400;  last  week,  over  $32,- 
400. 

Matchmaker,  Booth  (C)  (59th  wk; 
472;  $5.75;  766;  $25,000)  (Ruth 
Gordon,  Loring  Smith,  Patricia 
Cutts).  Closes  Feb.  2,  to  tour. 
Previous  week,  $14,000;  last  week, 
almost  $15,900. 

Middle  of  the  Night,  ANTA  (D) 
(42d  wk;  333;  $5.75;  1,185;  $39,116) 
(Edward  G.  Robinson).  Previous 
week,  $28,200;  last  week,  nearly 
$27,400. 

Most  Happy  Fella,  Imperial  (MD) 
(38th  wk;  300;.  $7.50;  1,427;  $57,- 
875).  Previous  week,  $53,000;  last 
’Week,  almost  $53,200. 

Mr.  Wonderful,  Broadway  (MC) 
(44th  wk;  343;  $7,50-$6.90;  1,900; 
$71,000).  Closes  Feb.  23.  Previous 
week,  $34,700;  last  week,  over  $33,- 
500. 

My  Fair  Lady,  Hellinger  (MC) 
(45th  wk;  355;  $8.05;  1,551;  $67,- 
696)  (Rex  Harrison,  Julie  Andrews). 
Previous  week,  $68,700;  last  week, 
same. 

No  Time  for  Sergeants,  Alvin 
(C)  (66th  wk;  524;  $5.75-$4.60;  1,- 
331;  $38,500).  Previous  week,  $29,- 
000;  last  week,  nearly  $27,100. 

Reluctant  Debutante,  Miller  (C) 
(15th  wk;  118;  $5.75;  946;  $27,100) 


(Adrienne  Allen,  Wilfred  Hyde 
White).  Closes  Feb.  2.  Previous 
week.  $11,400;  last  week,  over 
$10,000. 

Separate  Tables,  Music  Box  (D) 
(13th  wk;  100;  $5.75;  1,010;  $31,021) 
(Eric  Portman,  Margaret  Leigh¬ 
ton).  Previous  week,  $28,400;  last 
week,  nearly  $27,900. 

Uncle  Willie,  Golden  (C)  (5th 
wk;  36;  $5.75;  800;  $24,000)  (Mena- 
sha  Skulnik).  Previous  week,  $19,- 
200;  last  week,  almost  $17,000. 

Waltz  of  the  Toreadors,  Coronet 
(CD)  (1st  wk;  4;  $6.90;  1,001;  $35,- 
040)  (Ralph  Richardson).  Opened 
last  Thursday  (17)  to  six  favorable 
reviews  (Atkinson,  Times;  Chap¬ 
man,  News;  Coleman,  Mirror; 
Kerr,  Herald  Tribune;  McClain, 
Journal- American;  Watts,  Post) 
and  one  unfavorable  (Donnelly, 
World  -  Telegram);  'almost  $21,700 
for  first  four  performances  and 
three  previews. 

Closed  Last  Week 

Speaking  of  Murder,  Royale  (D) 
(5th  wk;  37;  $5.75;  994;  $29,000) 
(Brenda  de  Banzie,  Estelle  Win- 
wood,  Lome  Greene).  Previous 
week,  $11,000;  last  week,  almost 
$9,400.  Closed  last  Saturday  (19) 
at  an  approximate  $60,000  loss  on 
a  $80,000  investment. 

Opening  This  Week 

Waiting  for  Godot,  Barrymore 
(CD)  ($3;  1,077;  $22,500).  Michael 
Myerberg’s  revival  of  his  produc¬ 
tion  of  Samuel' Beckett  play,  orig¬ 
inally  financed  at  $25,000  last  sea¬ 
son,  cost  $34,500  to  bring  in  then 
and  had  unrecouped  costs -of  $19,- 
338  at  the  end  of  an  eight-week 
run  last  June.  Cost  of  bringing,  in. 
the  current  production  was  about 
$10,000  over  the  original  invest¬ 
ment,  with  the  weekly  breakeven 
figured  at  around  $10j000  gross. 
Opened  Monday  (21)  for  scheduled 
four-week  run  to  two  favorable  re¬ 
views  (McClain,  Journal-American; 
Watts,  Post),  two  unfavorable 
(Chapman,  News;  Kerr,  Herald 
Tribune),  two  yes-no  (Atkinson, 
Times;  Donnelly,  World-Telegram) 
and  one  on-the-fence  (Coleman, 
Mirror). 

Measure  for  Measure,  Phoenix 
(C)  ($3.85;  1,150;  $25,000).  Ameri¬ 
can  Shakespeare  Festival  Theatre 
&  Academy  revival,  being  pre¬ 
sented  at  the  Phoenix  as  an  outside 
venture,  with  the  house  rented  on- 
a  four-wall  deal.  Production,  which 
opened  last  night  (Tues.),  is  sched¬ 
uled  to  run,  through  Feb.  17,  with 
“Taming  of  the  Shrew,”  another 
ASFT&A  presentation,  taking  over 
from  Feb.  20-Mar:  10. 

Hidden  River,  Playhouse  ($5.75; 
994;  $30,033)  (Robert  Preston,  Den¬ 
nis  King,  Lili  Darvas).  Play  by 
Ruth  &  Augustus  Goetz,  based  on 
storm  Jameson’s  novel,  presented 
by  Martin  Gabel  &  Henry  Mar- 
golis;  production  financed  at  $85,- 
000,  cost  about  $105,000  to  bring  in, 
and  can  break  even  at  about  $18,- 
000  gross.  Opens  tonight  (Wed.). 


OFF-BROADWAY  SHOWS 
'  Easter,  4th  St.  (1-16-57). 

Iceman  Cometh,  Circle-in-Square 
(5-8-56). 

Me  Candido,  Greenwich  Mews 
(10-15-56). 

Misanthrope,  Theatre  East  (11- 
12-56). 

Purple  Dust,  Cherry  Lane  (12- 
27-56). 

Shoestring  ’57,  Barbizon-Plaza 
(11-5-56), 

Take  a  Giant  Step,  Jan  Hus  (9- 
22-56). 

Thor,  With  Angels,  B’way  Con¬ 
gregational  Church  (10-14-56). 

Threepenny  Opera,  de  Lys  (9- 
20-55). 

Twelfth  Night,  St.  Ignatius 
Church  (1-4-57);  closes  Feb.  3. 

Volpone,  Rooftop  (1-7-57). 

^  Closed 

Capacity  For  Wings,  Royal  (1-9- 
57);  closed  Jan.  13. 


‘Pajama’  Ragged  $24,000 
Full  Week  in  Atlanta 

Atlanta,  Jan.  22. 

“Pajama  Game,”  starring  Larry 
Douglas,  Buster  West  and  Betty 
O’Neil,  grossed  a  poor  $24,000  at 
the  Tower  Theatre  here  last  week. 
The  musical  had  nabbed  $11,500 
the  previous  Friday-Saturday  in 
three  performances  at  the  house, 
which  seats  over  2,000. 

The  tuner  is  splitting  the  cur¬ 
rent  week  between  the  Peabody 
Auditorium,  Daytona  Beach,  and 
the  Memorial  Auditorium,  Ft. 
Lauderdale. 
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Off-Broadway  Show 


Easter  i 

David  Ross  revival  of  drama  in  three 
acts,  t>y  August  Strindberg,  translated 
by  Elizabeth  Sprigge.  Staged  by  Ross: 
setting,  Richard  G.  Mason;  lighting,  Carol 
Hoover.  At  4tli  St.  Theatre,  N.Y.,  Jan. 
16,  *57;  $3.85  top  ($4.45  opening). 

Cast:  Peggy  McCay,  Michael  Higgins, 
Lois  Holmes,  Joel  Crothcrs,  Phyllis  Love, 
David  Ross. 


“Easter”  begins  with  purple 
lights  and  organ  music.  The  sym¬ 
bolism  is  purely  intentional,  both 
on  the  part  of  producer-director- 
actor  David  Ross  and  playwright 
August  Strindberg,  for  the  three 
acts  take  place  on  Maundy  Thurs¬ 
day,  Good  Friday  and  Easter  Eve. 
The  Chords  are  those  of  faith  and 
sacrifice,  a  deviation  from  the 
grim  Swede’s  usual  gloomy  mis¬ 
ogyny. 

There  is  gentleness  and  mysti¬ 
cism  in  this  revival,  as  well  as  fear  \ 
and  passion.  There  is  also  an  in¬ 
candescence  of  performance  that 
frequently  illumines  the  platform 
stage  with  a  blander  light  than  the 
kliegs,  for  Ross’  casting  instinct 
has  served  him  well  and  he  has 
gotten  from  his  actors  much  of  the 
integrity  that  marked  the  Chek- 
hovian  cycle  at  the  E.  4th  St. 
Theatre. 

It’s  21  years  since  “Easter”  was 
last  produced  locally  at  the  Tate 
Princess  Theatre.  The  present 
adaptation  has  been  done  by- Eliza¬ 
beth  Sprigge  with  a  dialog  fluidity 
that  proves  actable  despite  a  num¬ 
ber  of  sky-blown  passages.  N 

In  his  staging,  Ross  has  striven 
for  natural  qualities.  Certain 
scenes  become  uncomfortable,  par¬ 
ticularly  those  in  which  a  man 
who  threatens  family  security  is 


watched  fearfully,  and  often  shout- 
ingly,  through  the  window.  Apart 
from  these  awkardnesses,  however, 
the  progress  from « trepidation  to 
faith  is  lived  through  with  simple 
assurance. 

As  the  sensitively  unbalanced 
daughter  who  dwells  in  realms  of 
unquestioning  belief,  Phyllis  Love 
sets  the  key  and  gives  a  winsomely 
glowing  performance.  As  her 
brother,  who  is  given  to  melan¬ 
cholic  horror  of  the  man  whom  his 
father  robbed,  Michael  Higgins  has 
to  run  a  more  obvious  emotional 
gamut;  but  he  does  it  with  au¬ 
thority. 

Peggy  McCay  has  beauty  and 
womanly  calm  as  his  fiancee,  while 
Lois  Holmes,  as  the  mother,  and 
Joel  Crothers,  as  a  student,  suit 
the  play’s  anxiety.  With  unkempt 
hair,  fur  collar  and  heavy  cane, 
Ross  blusters  into  the  third  act  as 
the  creditor  who,  rather  than  being 
vengeance-bent,  is  unexpectedly 
willing  to  forgive. 

The  introspective  investigation 
of  the  half-remembered,  the  sense 
of  guilt  and  responsibility  out  of 
proportion  to  the  deed,  are  in 
“Easter”  as  in  so  much  of  Strind¬ 
berg,  but  temporarily  the  spleen 
has  vanished.  It’s  a  welcome  twist 
and  comes  in  appropriate  season. 

*  '  Geor. 


Siobhan  McKenna’s  solo  appear¬ 
ance  in  ah  experimental  version  of 
“Hamlet”  at  the  Theatre  de  Lys, 
N.  Y.,  under  the  sponsorship  of 
the  American  National  Theatre  & 
Academy,  will  take  place  the  eve¬ 
ning  of  Jan.  28  and  the  afternoon 
of  Jan.  29. 


COSTUME  REHIES 


SUMMER  OPERA 

and 

musical  arena 

MANAGERS 

Writ  . . .  AND  LOSE  OUT 

III-  and  SPEND  more  money 


COSTUMES  BY  EAVES 

■  miihii  v*ars 


Hav*  b.tn  «.«•  ««  «"»  »,a" 


In 

ST.  LOUIS 
OAKDALE 
LOUISVILLE 
WARWICK 


KANSAS  CITY 
ALLENTOWN 
WESTBURY 
MILWAUKEE  Etc. 


MAKE  YOUR  DEAL 

NOW 

THOMAS  or  ANDREW  GEOLY 

COSTUMES  BY  EAVIS 

art  not  only  the  best, 
but  that  they  arrive  clean, 
and  on  time,  and  complete, 
and  are  what  you  want, 
let  us  hear  from  you! 

r 

S?  ... 


‘Matzo’  Moves 

San  Francisco,  Jan.  22. 

After  a  click  presentation  in 
Los  Angeles,  an  English-Yid- 
dish  revue  will  play  a  two  per¬ 
formance  stand  at  the  Geary 
Theatre  here  next  Saturday- 
Sunday  (26-27). 

Mickey  Katz  and  Dave  Barry 
are  costarred  in  the  show, 
which  is  titled  “Matzo f  Ball 
Jamboree.” 


London  ‘Boy*  Hits  1,234, 
‘Salad’  Reaches  1,000th 

London,  Jan,  22. 

Two  London  musicals,  “Boy 
Friend”  and  “Salgd  Days,”  had 
celebrations  last  Monday  (14), 
when  the  former  began  its  fourth 
year  at  Wyndham’s  Theatre  and 
the  latter  reached  the  1,000  mark 
at  the  Vaudeville. 

“Boy  Friend,”  the  first  British 
musical  to  reach  a  four  figures 
since  “Perchance  to  Dream,”  hit 
•the  1,234-milestone  on  its  anniver¬ 
sary  night.  “Salad  Days,”  present¬ 
ed  by  Linnit  &  Dunfee  and  Jack 
Hylton,  opened  Aug.  5,  1954. 

“Boy  Friend”  is  under  the  man¬ 
agement  of  Bronson  Albery. 


Alien  Actors 

Continued  from  page  57 
as  author-composers  Alan  Jay  Ler- 
ner  and  Frederick  Loewe'  and 
stager  Moss  Hart  want  to  bring  in 
Ann  Rogers  to  play  Eliza  Doolittle, 
the  femme  lead,  and  Charles  Vic¬ 
tor  and  Hugh  Dempster  for  fea¬ 
tured  roles  in  the  road  troupe. 

Equity  is  opposing  the  move,  and 
was  represented  by  a  battery  of. 
spokesmen  at  a  hearing  on  the 
question  last  Friday  (18)  before 
Immigration  &  Naturalization  offi¬ 
cers.  Approval  by  the  latter  agency 
is  necessary  for  the  three  perform¬ 
ers  to  be  admitted  to  the  country, 
The  determining  factor,  under  the 
McCarran  Act,  is  whether  the  three 
are  of  “distinguished  merit  and 
ability.” 

Comment  in  the  trade  is  that 
Equity  got  out  of  an  untenable  po¬ 
sition  last  week  when  an  arbitrator 
ruled,  that  a  little-known  Irish  ac¬ 
tor,  Edward  Mulhare,  could  go  into 
the  Broadway  production,  of  “Lady” 
for  four  weeks  beginning  Feb.  4, 
as  a  substitute  for  Rex  Harrison 
in  the  .costarring  role  of  Prof.  Hig¬ 
gins.  The  arbitrator,  Theodore 
W.  Kheel,  was  appointed  by  Mayor 
Robert  F.  Wagner  and  his  decision 
was  that  Equity’s  alien  restrictions 
had  not  been  property  applied  in 
the  case  of  Mulhare,  since  “Lady” 
had  already  been  in  production  be¬ 
fore  the  rule  was  promulgated. 

When  Equity  had  turned  down 
Levin's  request  for  Mulhare  to  be 
used  as  Harrison’s  sub,  the  pro¬ 
ducer  stated  that  he  would  insist 
upon  the  Irish  actor’s  use  and 
would  bring  a  damage  suit  against 
the  union  if  it  forced  the  closing 
of  “Lady”  over  the  issue.  Trade 
opinion  was  that  Equity’s  case  was 
a  shaky  one  in  this  instance,  and 
that  it  was  fortunate  to  save  face 
by  the  arbitration  decision. 

The  incident  not  only  pointed 
up  a  hardening  attitude  on  the 
part  of  producers  on  the  whole 
alien  situation,  and  crystalized  the 
feeling  of  leading  dramatists,  lyri¬ 
cists  and  composers,  whose  royal¬ 
ties  would  obviously  be  affected  by 
severe  casting  limitations.  It’s  fig¬ 
ured  a  virtual  certainty,  therefore, 
that  regardless  of  the  outcome  of 
the  pending  case  before  the  Im¬ 
migration  &  Naturalization  office, 
Equity’s  alien  restrictions  will  be 
fought  by  producers,  probably  with 
the  support  of  authors,  composers 
and  In  some  cases,  directors. 

A  complicating  factor  in  the  sit¬ 
uation  is  the  sentiment  on  the 
question  within  Equity  itself.  There 
Is  understood  to  be  a  sizable  ele¬ 
ment  In  the  union,  including  some 
of  the  top  officers  and  council 
members,  opposing  the  extreme 
alien  restrictions  imposed  in  re¬ 
cent  years.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  is  said  to  be  a  solid  council 
bloc  adamantly  favoring  even  fur¬ 
ther  anti-alien  moves.  This  latter 
group  reportedly  attends  every 
council  meeting,  arriving  early  and 
staying  late,  and  concentrating  its 
attention  and  efforts  almost  entire¬ 
ly  on  alien  matters. 

In  the  background  of  the  situa¬ 
tion,  but  having  a  powerful  influ¬ 
ence,  of  course,  is  the  long-stand¬ 
ing  but  steadily  intensifying  policy 
of  British  Equity  against  the  ad¬ 
mission  and  employment  of  U.  S. 
players  in  England.  This  is  a  fac¬ 
tor.  that  works  both  ways.'  That  is, 
anti-alien  elements  in  both  unions 
cite  the  restrictions  of  the  other  in 
justifying  their  own  nationalistic 
attitudes. 


Broadway  producer  Robert  L. 
Joseph  left  last  week  for  a  fort¬ 
night  of'  playgoing  in  London  and, 
Paris. 

Milt  Kramer  has  joined  personal 
manager  Hillard  Elkins  as  an  as¬ 
sociate. 

Richard  D.  Pinney,  who  books 
legit  and  concert'  attractions  for 
Coe  College,  is  in  town  to  line  up 
entries  for  next  season  for  the 
Cedar  Rapids  spot.  » 

Richard  Skinner,  recently  back 
from  touring  with  “The  Lark,”' 
takes  over  Jan.  28  as  company 
manager  of  “Apple  Cart”  for  the 
road  trek,  succeeding  Sam 
Schwartz.  Bernard.' ^imon  will  be 
the  advance  agent. 

Producers  Howard  Erskine  and 
Joseph  Hayes  have,  optioned  “Mod¬ 
els  for  Hire,”  by  film  actress  Di¬ 
anne  Foster,  according  to  report 
from  the.  Coast. 

Rodney  Millington,  . managing  di¬ 
rector  of  Spotlight,  the  British  cast¬ 
ing  directory,  is  due  Feb.  11  for 
one  of  his  periodic  visits  to  catch 
Broadway  shows  and  talent. 

Joel  Schenker  will  be  associated 
with  Cheryl  Crawford  ip  the  pro¬ 
jected  production  of  a  play  to  be 
adapted  from  the  Marcel  Druon 
novel,  “Film  of  Memory.” 

After  45  years  on  the  job, 
George  David  has  retired  as  legit- 
film  critic  of  the  Rochester  Demo¬ 
crat  &  Chronicle. 

Maria  Walters,  daughter  of 
Charles  Walters,  treasurer  of  the 
Mark  Hellinger  Theatre,  N.  Y.,  will 
be  married  to  N.  Y.  policeman 
John  Donald  Gasperin. 

Playhouse  63,  a  drama  group  of 
film  industryites,  will  present  “The 
Tender  Trap”  at  the  Finch  Girls 
College  auditorium,  N.  Y. 

In  town  last  week  to  catch  the 
Broadway  shows  were  Norman  Na- 
del,  theatre  editor  of  the  Columbus 
Citizen;  William  McDermott,  of  the 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer,  and  Eu¬ 
gene  Lees,  critic  of  the  Louisville 
Times.  Their  playgoing  schedules 
were  arranged  by  pressagent  Bill 
Fields.  Here  to  o.o.  Broadway  this 
week  is  Stan  Anderson,  of  the 
Cleveland  Press. 

Louis  Gossett,  the  male  lead  in 
the  original  Broadway  production 
of  “Take  A  Giant  Step,”  is  repeat¬ 
ing  that  assignment  in  current  off- 
Broadway  reyival  of  the  play,  hav¬ 
ing  succeeded  Bill  Gunn  in  the 
part.  He  had  been  Gunn's  stand¬ 
by.  Another  cast  change,  of  a  tem¬ 
porary  nature,  is  the  substitution 
of  Dorothy  Butts  for  Rosetta  Le 
Noire  while  the  latter  fills  a  nitery 
booking  at  Le  Ruban  Bleu,  N.  Y. 

Director  Morton  Da  Costa  is 
back  In  New  York  after  a  brief 
coast  visit. 

The  gross  for  the  Broadway  pro¬ 
duction  of  “No  Time  for  Sergeants” 
for  the  week  ending  Dec.  29  was 
underquoted.  It  should  have  read 
$37,200. 

The  Theatre  Guild  has  optioned 
Jean  Anouilh’s  “Restless  Heart,” 
originally  titled  “La  Sauvage,”  for 
contemplated  Broadway  produc- 
tiorrin  1958.  A  British  production 
of  the  play,  starring  Mai  Zetter- 
ling,  is  scheduled  to  open  Feb.  .28 
in  London.  Under  the  sponsorship 
of  Stephen  Mitchell,  in  association 
with  the  Guild. 

“Stalin  Allee,”  by  Albert  Mann- 
heimer  and  Frederick  Kohner,  has 
been  optioned  for  Broadway  pro¬ 
duction  by  Bill  Ross,  who’s  cur¬ 
rently  production  stage  manager  of 
“A  Clearing  in  the  Woods.”  The 
play  was  tried  out  last  November 
at  Margo  Jones’  Theatre  ’56,  Dal¬ 
las,  Tex.  Another  play  presented 
at  the  late  Margo  Jones’  operation 
in  the  summer  of  1954  has  also 
been  picked  up  for  Broadway  pres¬ 
entation.  It’s  William  Case’s  com¬ 
edy,  ’‘Sea  Change,”  scheduled  for 
production  early  next  fall  by  Bob 
L;  Roberts. 

The  Fred  F.  Finklehoffe-Mark 
Marvin-Gabriel  Katzka  production 
of  “Hide  and  Seek,”  by  Roger  Mac- 
Dougall  and  Stanley  Mann,  is 
scheduled  to  hit  Broadway  in 
March,  with  New  York  previews 
repla^ilg  the  usual  out-of-town 
tryout.  The  play  was  previously 
titled  “The  Boy  and  the  Egg.” 

Paul  Gregory's  production  of 
“The  Rivalry,”  Norman  Corwin’s 
dramatization  of  the  Lincoln-Doug- 


das  debates,  is  scheduled  to  begin 
a  run  of  37  one-nite  and  split-week 
stands  next  fall,  with  Raymond 
Massed  Agnes  Moorehead  and 
Brian  Donlevy  already  set  for  the 
cast. 

Nick  Spanos,  a  film  industry  at¬ 
torney,  has  obtained  the  rights  to 
John  Dos-Passos*  trilogy,  “U.S.A.,” 
which  was  recently  given  a  con¬ 
cert  reading  presentation  at  the 
Theatre  de  Lys,  N.  Y. 

Ben  Gazzara  resumes  the  role  he 
created ‘in  “Hatful  of  Rain”  next 
Feb.  25  in  Madison,  Wis.  The  part 
is  currently  being  played  by  Mark 
Richman,  whose  contract  expires 
Feb.  23. 

Metro  has  made  a  deal  to  finance 
independent  film  production  by  Jo¬ 
seph  Fields  and  Peter  De  Vries  of 
“Tunnel  of  Love,”  which  the  duo 
adapted  for  legit  from  a  novel  by 
De  Vries.  The  play  version,  pro¬ 
duced  'by  the  Theatre  Guild  and 
starring  Tom,, Ewell,  is  currently 
breaking  in  out-of-town,  prior  to  a 
scheduled  Feb.13  opening  at  the 
Royale  Theatre,  N.  Y.  The  film  edi¬ 
tion  will  not  be  started  until  the 
termination  of  the  play’s  New 
York  run. 


NOONAN  INTO  'THE  JOKER' 


Kondolf  Readies  Sheekman  Play 
For  March  6  Tryout 


With  the  signing  of.  film  come¬ 
dian  Tommy  Noonan  for  the  title 
role,  George  Kondolf  is  going 
ahead  immediately  with  produc¬ 
tion  of  the  Arthur  Sheekman  play, 
“The  Joker.”  Bretaigne  Windust 
has  been  signed  to  direct. 

Rehearsals  will  start  Feb.  11  and 
the  comedy  will  open  a  tryout 
March  6  at  the  Shubert  New  Haven, 
with  subsequent  tryout  engage¬ 
ments  March  11-23  at, the  Forrest, 
Philadelphia,  and  March  25-30  at 
the  Shubert,  Washington.  The  New 
York  opening  is  tentatively  slated 
for  April  2  at  a  theatre  to  be 
booked.  r  * 


DO  YOU  WANT  TO 
BEAR0CKETTE? 

Attractive  girlr  wanted  for  famous 
troupe.  Must  be  five  feet,  five  inches, 
to  five  feet,  eight  Inches  In  stocking 
.  feet— havo  good  figure,  limber  high 
kick,  excellent  tap  and  rhythm,  knowl¬ 
edge  Of  ballet.  Auditions  Friday, 
4  to  6  P  M.  at  44  Wost  51st  Street, 
Bring  practice  clothes,  Unless  you  def¬ 
initely  qualify,  please  do  not  apply. 


American  Theatre  Wing 


HELEN  HAYES.  President 

Professional  Training 

for 

ACTORS  •  DANGERS  -  SINGERS  -  WRITERS 

Spring  Classes  Start  Feb.  4 

REGISTER  NOW 


351  Wost  48  St..  New  York  36.  N.  Y.  COlumbut  54638  , 
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Literati 


Signet  Books-  Upsurge 

New  American  Library’s  Signet 
Books,  which  has  been,  splurging 
recently  With  a  tieup  of  its  paper¬ 
back  publications  with  current 
plays  and  films,  got  out  an  ingeni¬ 
ous  promotion  pamphlet  for  the 
Christmas  trade.  The  piece  was 
tabbed  ‘‘Look  Who  Tied  Up  New 
York’s  -Broadway  for  Christmas,” 
and  listed  Signet  titles  including 
“Teahouse  of  the  August  Moon,” 
“No  Time  for  Sergeants,”  “Baby 
Doll”  and  “Anastasia.” 

Other  recent  Signet  books  with 
picture  tieupg  have  included  “The 
Killing,”  “Julie,”  “The  Living 
Idol,”  “The  Girl,  He  Left  Behind,” 
“Tea  and  Sympathy”  and  “The  Re¬ 
volt  of  Mamie  Stover.” 


Predicts  7c  Papers 

Seven-cent  newspapers  are  com¬ 
ing,  William  Dwight,  prexy  of 
American  Newspaper  Publishers 
Assn.,,  told  the  New  England  Assn, 
of  Circulation  Managers  last  week 
at  their  annual  banquet  in  Hotel 
Kenmore,  Boston.  He  said  that  the 
trend  towards  a  seven-cents  news¬ 
paper  will  increase  “now  that  the 
newsprint  manufacturers  are  heap¬ 
ing  another  price  increase  on  us.” 

“This  new  $4-a-ton  jump  means 
an  extraction  of  $28  million  an¬ 
nually  from  the  American  news¬ 
papers,”  Dwight  said’.  Emphasizing 
that  newspapers  “simply  cannot 
absorb  all  of  this  if  they  are  to  stay 
financially  sound  and  continue  to 
be  free,”  he  declared  the  transi¬ 
tion  from  five  to  seven  cents 
“shouldn’t  be  difficult  for  the  prod¬ 
uct  is  worth  that  and  more.  The 
public  can  be  counted  on  to  pay 
for  value.” 


Infringement  ’Inadvertent’ 

The  Ladies  Home  Journal:  ad¬ 
mitted  an  “inadvertent  infringe¬ 
ment  of  copyright,”  when  a  reader 
pointed  out  the  similarity  of.  “The 
Archbishop’s  Dilemma,”  indts  Jan. 
issue,  to  “The  Turquoise  Cup,”  by 
Arthur  Coslett  Smith,  published  by 
Charles  Scribner’s  in  1903. 

Robert  Gibbon,  secretary  of  Cur¬ 
tis  Publishing  Co.,  which  prints  the 
mag,  affirmed  that  the  Journal 
story  by  Mrs.  Patricia  Hazlett  Fin¬ 
ned,  of  TucsOn,.  Ariz.,  was  the  same 
word  for  word  as  the  Smith  book, 
except  for  locale  and  principal 
names. 

Gibbon  said  this  was  brought  to 
the  attention  of  Scribner’s  and  a 
settlement  is  being,  made.  Set¬ 
tlement  figure  was  not  disclosed 
but  a  reported  $10,000  was  termed 
“fantastic.”  “It’s  far  from  being 
in -five  figures,”  the  Curtiss  official 
declared.  No  action  was  planned 
against  the  Arizona  author,  who 
received  “more  than  $500  for  the 
story. 


Cincy  Enquirer  Bd.  Shifts 

Scripps  -  Howard  Newspapers, 
which  bought  controlling  interest 
in  the.  Cincinnati  Enquirer  several 
months-  ago,  placed  two  of  its  ex¬ 
ecutives  on  the  board  of  directors 
at  the  annual,  stockholders'  meet¬ 
ing  Jan.  15.  They,  are  Charles  E. 
Scripps,  chairman  of  E.  W.  Scripps 
Co;k  and  Mark  Ferree,  executive 
v.p.  and  general  business  manager 
of  .Scripps-Howard  Newspapers. 

Replaced  were  two  leaders  of  a 
group  of  employes  which  failed  in 
an  attempt  to.  oust  the  former  man¬ 
agement,  when  the  paper  was  her¬ 
alded  as  a  local  and  employe  oper¬ 
ation.  Roger  H.  Ferger,  president 
and  publisher,  who  has  a  long-term 
contract  under  the  former  revised 
ownership;  was  reelected  at  the 
hoard’s  organization  meeting. 


Boston  post  Revival  Jades 
trustees  of  the  defunct  Boston 
Post  last  week  gave  up  in.  Federal 
Court,  Boston,  informing  Federal 
Judge  George  C.  Sweeney  that 
their  efforts  to  reorganize  the  125- 
year-old  daily  have  failed;  The 
trustee  said  “groups  nf  parties” 
were  interested  In  reorganizing  the 
daily,  but  no  plan  had  (been  sub¬ 
mitted  which  seemed  “fair,  equi¬ 
table  and  feasible”  for  filing  with 
the  court  They  told  the  judge 
there  seemed  no  point,  to  further 
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reorganization  efforts.  A  plan  of 
reorganization,  “cannot  be  effect¬ 
ed,”  trustees  Charles  W.  Bartlett, 
.Joseph  P.  Healy  and  Thomas  W. 
Lawless  said;  and  it  would  not  be 
in  the  best  interest  to  request  the 
.court  for  a  further  extension  of 
time  for  reorganization. 

Only  a  slight  chance  remained 
that  the  Post  would  ever  resume 
publication.  Bankruptcy  Clerk 
Kathleen  O’Dea  stated  after  the 
proceedings  that  when  tjie  report 
of  the  trustees  comes  before  Judge 
Sweeney  in  the  near  future  for  ac¬ 
ceptance  or  the  filing  of  objections, 
the  Post  Publishing  Co.  may  still 
submit  its  own.  plan  of  reorganiza¬ 
tion.  (This  is  made  possible  under 
the  Bankruptcy  Act), 

The  three  trustees,  all  of  whom 
are  attorneys,  were  paid  $18,000 
each  by  court  order  for  their  ef¬ 
forts  to  reorganize  the  newspaper. 
Fees  amounted  to  $74,000,  includ¬ 
ing’ payments  to  the  trustees,  coun¬ 
sel  for  the  creditors’  committee 
and  several  others.  Attorneys  Rob¬ 
ert  Segal  and  Arthur  T.  Wasser- 
!man,  counsel  for  the  creditors’ 
committee,  received  $3,500  each. 
Friedman,  Atherton,  Sisson  & 
Kozol,  counsel  for  the  Post,  re¬ 
ceived  $5, BOO. 

Meantime, 'some  15  employes  and 
employe  reps  of  the  defunct  news¬ 
paper  testified  before  the.  Suffolk 
County  Grand  Jury  last  Tuesday 
(15)  in  connection  with  complaints 
of  non-payment  of  nearly  $400,000 
in  wages.  They  charged  that  John 
Fox,  former  Post  publisher,  owes 
the  sum  to  926  workers. 

Additional  witnesses  were  heard 
Friday  (18)-  and  the  Grand  Jury 
then  adjourned  to  Feb;  4  when  it 
will  make  a  report:  Case  was  re-^ 
-ferred  to  the  Grand  Jury  after  105 
complaints  Were  filed  by  Post  em¬ 
ployes  last  September  in  Boston 
Municipal  Court. 


Not  In  Shaw’s  Sunlight 

“Bernard  Shaw’s  Letters  to 
Granville  Barker,”  edited  by  C.  B. 
Purdom  (Theatre  Arts  Books; 
$4.50),  offers  a  collection  of  cor¬ 
respondence  from  GBS  to  his 
friend  and  colleague,  the  director 
and  playwright,  dating  from  1900 
to  1943.  Barker  died  in  1946  at 
68;  Shaw  in  1950  at  94.  Purdom, 
who  is  father  of  actor  Edmund 
Purdom,  is  author  of  the  official 
bio  of  Barker  (published  by  Har¬ 
vard;  reviewed  in  Variety  4/11/56). 

He  has -.helped  to  rescue  Barker 
from  Shaw’s  shadow,  and  to  place 
him  in  proper  perspective  in  the 
history  of  modern  theatre.  The 
correspondence  is  brilliantly  edited, 
with  Purdom’s  notes  and  comments 
illuminating,  the  text.  Book  also 
provides  additional,  welcome  foot¬ 
notes  to  the  vast  storehouse  of  re¬ 
corded:  material  on  Shaw.  An  im¬ 
portant  item  for  all  stage  libraries; 
and  sprightly  reading,  as  well. 

Dotim. 


Time’s  Calgary  Bureau 
New  Time  mag  bureau,  which 
will  cover  western  Canada,  has 
been  set  up  in  Calgary,  Alta,  with 
Edmond  Ogle  as  chief.  A  onetime 
New  Orleans  newsman,  he’s  been 
a  Time  staffer  since  1951  and  head¬ 
ed  its  Denver  bureau. 

Aside  from  Time,  Ogle  will  also 
rep  Life,  Fortune  ana  Sports  Il¬ 
lustrated, 


New  Libel  Blit 

Broader  definition  of  libel  is  the 
aim  of  a  bill  again  tossed  in  the 
Albany  legislative  hopper  toy  As¬ 
semblyman  Felipe  N.  Torres,  a 
Bronx  Democrat. 

Bill,  .which  Torres  has  Intro¬ 
duced  In  former,  sessions,  would 
amend- the  N.Y.  State  penal  law  to 
further  define  libel  as  “malicious 
publication  which  exposes  any 
group  of  persons  of  a  particular 
race,  color,  creed,  origin  or  na¬ 
tionality  to  hatred,  ridicule  or  in¬ 
jury” 


RD’s  Oldfield  Pickup 
Reader’s  Digest  has  picked  up  a 
portion  of  USAF  Col.  Barney  Old¬ 
field’s  “Never  a  Shot  in  Anger”  for 
the  March  Issue:  This  is  the  semi- 
humorous,  semi-history  account  of 
the  care;  feeding,  and  burping  of 
the  war  corerspondents  by  the 
military  already  through  the  sec¬ 
ond  printing  by  Duel!*  Sloan  & 
Pearce. 

Dell’s  Many  Film  Tie-Ins 
Dell  Books,  publishers  of  paper¬ 
back  editions,  has  a  heavy  schedule 
of  film  tie-ins  set  for  this  year 
with  major  studios  that  are  con¬ 
verting  popular  books  to  the 
screen. 

:  Its  biggest  film-book  promotion 
for  1957  will  be  with  Metro  for 
“Raintree  County,”  which  is  the 
film  company’s  “big”  picture  of  the 
year.  In  addition,  Dell  has  tie-in 
deals  set  for  "Peyton  Place”  and 


!  ‘The  Ninth  Wave”  with  Columbia, 
“The  Bravados”  with,  20th-Fox.  and 
“Devil’s- Disciple”  with  Hecht-Hill- 
Lancaster. 

Other'  properties  on  the  Dell 
slate  set  for  filmization  include 
“The  House  of  Numbers,”  “Night 
Passage,”  “Spectacular,”  “To  Ride 
the  River  With,”  “Elmer  Gantry,” 
“Witness  for  the  Prosecution,” 
‘The  Brothers  Karamazov,”  “Baa- 
jour  Tristesse'^and  “Ben  Hur.” 


OPC’s  May.  6  Award  Feed 

Annual  Awards  Dinner  of  the 
Overseas  Press  Club  of  America 
will  be  held  May  6  at  the  Hotel 
Waldorf-Astoria,  N.  Y.  Winners  in 
eight  categories  will  be  accoladed 
for  outstanding  press,  radio,  tele¬ 
vision,  magazine  and  photographic 
reporting  during  1956.  Those  cop¬ 
ping  first  prize  will  receive  an  OPC 
plaque,  while  citations  for  excel¬ 
lence  will  go  to  second  and  third 
place  winners. 

Nominating  blanks  for  the  OPC 
awards  were  distributed  last  week 
to  editors  and  execs  of  all  news 
media.  Deadline  for  entries  is 
March  18.  Two  of  the  awards,  both 
requiring  exceptional  enterprise 
and  courage  in  covering  a  story 
abroad,  will  earn  additional  prizes. 
Winner  of  the  George  Polk  Me¬ 
morial  Award  for  reporting  will  re¬ 
ceive  $500  and  winner  of  the  Rob¬ 
ert  Capa  Award  for  photography 
gets  a  gold  medal. 


New  Press  Gallery  Slate 

James  R.  Nelson,  of  the  Ottawa 
bureau  of  British  United  Press,, 
was  elected  president  of  the  Par¬ 
liamentary  Press  .Gallery  in  Ot¬ 
tawa.  He  succeeds  Harvey  Hickey, 
of  the  Toronto  Globe  &  Mail. 

Also  elected  were  Victor*  Mackie, 
Winnipeg  Free  Press,  v!p.;  James 
McCook,  Ottawa  Journal,  secre¬ 
tary;  Bernard  Dufresne,  Canadian 
Press,  treasurer.  New  directors  are 
Gerard  Morin-  of  La  SoleiJ,  Quebec 
City;  James  Oastler,  Montreal 
-Star;  Bruce  Macdonald;  Toronto 
Star,  and  George  Bain,  Toronto 
Globe  &  Mail, 


Hill  &  Wang’s  Dramabooks 
.  The  second  list  of  six  Drama- 
books  being  issued  by  Hill  &  Wang 
Inc.  was  published  yesterday 
(Tues.).  They  include  “Paradox  of 
Acting”  and  “Masks  or  Faces?”  in 
one  volume,  and  “John  Ford,”  both 
being  published  in  the  U.S.  for 
the  first  time.  Also  “Camille  and 
Other  Plays”  and  Richard  Brinsley 
Sheridan,”  especially  prepared  for 
Dramabooks  as  additions  to  the 
Mermaid  series,  and  “The  Scenic 
Art”  and  “Preface  to  Hamlet,” 
both  reprints  of  original  hard¬ 
cover  publications: 

Another  list  of  six  volumes  is 
scheduled  for  late  spring  publica¬ 
tion. 


CHATTER 

Dr.  A.  J.  Cronin  returned  to 
London  last  week  on  the  Queen 
Mary  accompanied  by  Mrs.  Cronin. 

Robert  D,  Dorman  named,  sales 
manager  of  the  Ledger  Mat  Syndi¬ 
cate,  a;  subsid  of  Philly’s  Ledger 
Syndicate. 

Robert  Walker,  Montreal  Herald, 
-police  reporter,  has  left  to  become 
asst,  editor  of  Liberty,  for  which 
he  has  done  a  series  or  true-crime 
pieces. 

John  J.  Canfield,  formerly  with 
Look  mag,  joined  magazine  divi- 
I  sion  of  Henry  Holt  &  Co.  as  assist¬ 
ant  to  the  publisher  of  Field  & 
Stream  and  Popular  Gardening 
mags. 


Bike  for  Ike 
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Square  Garden)  ,  with  William  Gax- 
tan  and  Johnny  Grant  emceeing^ 
the-  Capitol,  and  William  Lundigan 
and  Wendell  Corey  doing;  the  intros 
at  the  Arena.  George  Murphy,  di¬ 
rector  of  entertainment  for  the  In¬ 
augural,  shuttled  between  the  two. 

Among  others  who  got  into  the 
advance  publicity  but  never  were 
finalized  were  Tony  Martin,  Eddie 
Fisher  and  Frank  Sinatra.  Had  all 
the  acts  shown  up,  the  affair  could 
have  become  grim  and  run.  well 
along  into  the  wee  hours. 

At  the  Capftol  Theatre,  where 
>show  was  caught,  Ray  Bolger  was 
most  effective  with  the  grownups 
and  ran  beyond  his  scheduled  time, 
to  great  applause.  The  teenagers 
— and  the  place  seemed  loaded 
with  youngsters  who  were  to  march 
in  the  inaugural  parade — whooped 
it  up  for  Pat  Boone  and  Gogi  Grant, 
both  of  whom  were  solid,  as  were 
the  Step  Bros. 

Phil  Silvers  kept  his  turn  short, 
as  did  the  De  Marcos,  who  did  a 
single  number;  Pearl  Bailey  was 
her  usual,  terrific  self  but  was-fight- 
ing  the  late  hour  and  a  tired  audi¬ 
ence.  An  amazing  job  of  handling 
such  a  situation  was  turned  in  by. 
Hayes  &  Healy,  in  next-to-closing 
spot.  They  wowed  with  Hayes’  im¬ 
itation  of  Elvis  Presley.  Opener 
at  the  Capitol  was  the  Fred  War¬ 


ing  aggregation,,  good  but  too  long 
for  this  show, 

Sunday  night  (20)  saw  and  heard 
the  “Gala  Inaugural  Concert.” 

Ethel  Merman,  unable  to  be  in 
for  the  “Festival,”  was  the  star, 
belting  out  a;  medley  from  Cole 
Porter,  plus  Irving  Berlin’s  “No 
Business  Like  Show  Business.”  De¬ 
spite  terrific  applause,  and  because 
this,  too,  was  running  overlong;  she 
did  no  encores. 

Sharing  star  honors  was  Lily 
Pons,  with  violinist  Ivry  Gitlis  also 
featured.  Fred  Waring  and  his 
indefatigable  Pennsylvanians  gave 
another  performance  during  the 
concert,  with  the  National  Sym¬ 
phony  Orchestra  also  playing.  One 
feature  of  the  show,  which  drew 
the  full  attention  of  David  Sarnoff 
in  the  audience,  was  the  world 
preem  of  Morton  Gould’s  “Declara¬ 
tion,”  recitation  with  music.  Work 
was  commissioned  by.  WRC,  the 
NBC-owned  station  in  Washington. 


Japs’  Film  Sell 
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therefore  is  given  senior  status  by 
the  group. 

Marjorie  Geiss  has  been  handled 
p.r.  .and  other  arrangements  for 
the  film  week,  the  first  such  event 
to  be  financially  supported  by  the 
Japanese  government.  Japanese 
had  a  film  festival  in  Rome  last 
year,  but  the  industry  put  up  the 
coin.  For  the  N.Y.  event,  Okawa 
acknowledged  extensive  Motion 
Picture  Assn,  of  America  assist¬ 
ance,  but  stressed  that  no  financial 
aid  was  involved. 

Okawa,  Sakai  and  Makino  said 
last  week  that  Japan’s  output  of 
514  features  in  1956  was  too  high, 
and  that  measures  would  have  to 
be  taken  to  reduce,  the  quantitative 
output  in  favor  of.  quality.  They 
felt  that  the"  rising  use  of  wide¬ 
screen  processes  might  accomplish 
that  end. 

Japanese  execs  pronounced  their 
industry  as  healthy  and  noted  that 
even  the  prospect  of  rising  costs— 
via  more  extensive  use  of  color, 
higher  salaries,  etc. — wasn’t  likely 
to  seriously  cut  into  the  margin  of 
profit.  Average  Japanese  *  feature 
manages  to  recoup  its  cost  in  the 
home  market,  with  overseas  rev¬ 
enue  considered  gravy.  Only  about 
three  percent  of  the  Japanese  in¬ 
dustry’s  overall  revenue  derives 
from  abroad. 

Okawa  cited  the  major  com¬ 
panies’  ownership,  of  distribution, 
channels  and  release  outlets  as  one 
of  the  reasons  for  their  prosperity. 
However,  he  estimated  that  the 
domestic  market  might  well  be 
served  with  only  about  350  films. 

Japanese  industry  was  “con¬ 
cerned”  over  the.  continuously  ris¬ 
ing;  accumulation  of  American  film 
yen  earnings  in  Japan,  but  hopeful 
that  the  economy  of  the  country 
would  improve  to  a  point  where 
the  U.S.  industry  could  remit  a 
larger  dollar  volume: 

There  is  no  desire  on  the  part 
of  the  Japanese  industry  to  see  the 
American  import  quota  cut,  Okawa 
said.  At  the  same  time,  he  noted 
that  nothing  was  known  to  date  of 
the  Japanese  government’s  inten¬ 
tions  re  both  quota  and  foreign  ex¬ 
change  allocations  on  films  for  the 
year  starting  April  1,  which  is  the 
fiscal  year  for  the  Japanese; 

Okawa  and  Sakai  both  expressed 
their  awareness  of  the  need  to 
“follow  up”  the  Japanese  film 
week  in  N.Y.  with  some  action,  but 
said  they’d  prefer  to  await  the 
overall  reaction  to  the  fest.  Shirley 
Yamaguchi,  Japanese  film  star 
who  has  appeared  in  a  number  of 
American  pix-,  and  who  speaks 
English,  is  playing  host  to  the  Jap¬ 
anese  delegation.  Latter  was  a 
guest  of  Murray  Silverstone,  20th- 
Fox  International  ■  pirexy,  at  his  j 
home  Sunday  (20).. 


Kept  in  Dark 
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one-reel  cartoons  will  be  taken 
over  by  Disney’s  Buena.  Vista  dis¬ 
tribution  subsidiary. 

RKO  foreign  operation  will  be 
continued  but  the  limited  number 
of  pictures  which  the  company  is 
expected  to  have  a  year  will  not 
be  enough  to  sustain  it.  And  pick¬ 
ing  up  outside  indie  product  for 
the  overseas  market  alone  would 
be  difficult,,  if  not  impossible. 

As  a  result,  there’s  trade  conjec¬ 
ture  that  B.KO  will  seek  to  take 
over  the  distribution  of  Allied  Ar¬ 
tists’  pictures  abroad.  Contem¬ 
plating  this,  some  disinterested 
execs  characterize  this  as  a  logical 
move,  noting  also  that  AA  have 
very  limited  distribution  facilities 
outside  the  United  States. 


Prof  Blasts  Media 
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General's  Office,  the  Un-American 
Activities  Committee  and  others. 

Commager  also  blistered  Holly¬ 
wood  for  its  action  on  or  against 
film  people  who  were  not  “cooper¬ 
ative  witnesses”  before  congres¬ 
sional  committees. 

He  indicated  strong  disbelief  the 
film  industry  had  a  right  to  take 
such  a  position,  an/ more  than  the 
Federal  government,  or  any  of  its 
branches,  had  a  right  “to  look  into 
the  minds”  of  writers  of  books — 
before  purchasing  the  latter  for 
use. 

Hollywood,  for  some  years,  has 
been  “afraid  of  anyone  with  ideas,” 
declared  Commager.  For  this  rea¬ 
son,  its  product  is  inferior  to  that 
of  foreign  countries  —  England, 
France,  Jtaly,  for  instance.  The 
speaker  implied  that  the  superior¬ 
ity  of  releases  from  the  latter  is 
considerable. 

Hits  Hucksters 

Commager  doubted  that  Ameri¬ 
can  broadcasters  had  achieved 
greater  freedom  because  of  adver¬ 
tising  sponsorship.  He  felt  the 
British  Broadcasting  Corp.  under 
a  monopoly  setup  had  a  better,  rec¬ 
ord.  American  television  has  now 
displayed  even  greater  timidity 
than  did  American  radio.  He  be¬ 
rated  the  cowardice  of  the  Madison 
Avenue  hucksters  in  living  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  latterday  scripture  of 
“Rad  Channels.”  The  whole  riga- 
ma’role  of  “lists”  (of  subversive 
organizations)  was  nonsensical  and 
of  dubious  legal  validity.  All  such 
lists,  said  the  prof,  were  against 
“free  enterprise”  in  terms  of  hu¬ 
man  thought.  He  deplored  the  ris¬ 
ing  tide  of  Government  and  busi¬ 
ness  interference  with  “the  human 
mind  at  work.” 

Science  and  scientists  had  been 
hampered  and  humiliated  by  the 
Federal  Government’s  policies, 
with  resultant  weakening  of  their 
morale.  Science  like  education  and- 
religion  must  remain  open  to  the 
spirit  of  inquiry,  without  penalties. 
He  saw  schools  and  medicine  sub¬ 
tly  told  what  to  think  and  teach 
by  order  of  Washington.  He  also 
rapped  the  State  Dept-,  for  its  arbi¬ 
trariness  on  passports. 


Concert  Biz  Bikes 
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trade  organization,  of  the  concert 
managers,  he  has  watched  the  same 
conditions  appearing  throughout 
the  nation.  He  has  received  reports 
from  his  colleagues  from,  coast  to, 
•coast,  and  last  summer  made  an 
extensive  trip,  visiting  local  spon¬ 
sors  and  managers  and  discussing 
mutual  problems. 

The  scarcity  of  top  drawing, 
names  is  one  factor,  Bloom  says. 
Some  20  years  ago,  there,  were  four 
or  five  violinists  who  could  be  de¬ 
pended  on  to  fill  a  hall  and  attract 
subscription,  sales.  Today,  there 
is  but  one — Heifetz — and  he's  tak¬ 
ing  a  sabbatical  from  touring: 
Oistrakh,  the  Soviet  fiddler  who- 
mopped  up  last  season,  must  be 
regarded  as  a  “freak”  and,  besides, 
he’s  not  touring’ in  the  States  this 
year.  Oistrakh  would  pull  ’em  in 
again,  but  his  appeal  is  partly  be¬ 
cause  of  the  Russian  angle  (curios¬ 
ity,  “forbidden  fruit,”  etc.)  and 
not  solely  because  of  his  virtuosity 
(of  which  he  has  plenty).  In,, the 
keyboard  field,  Bloom  asks  “Where 
are  the  box-office,  figures  to  replace 
Rachmaninoff,  Hofmann,  Rosen¬ 
thal  and  others  of, their,  standing?” 
Horowitz  was  a  big  draw  in  bygone 
days,  but  he  has  not  toured  for 
some  years,  though  there  are  fre¬ 
quent  rumors  of  his  return  to  the 
concert  platforms.  He’s  making . 
records,  but  that  doesn’t  help  the 
local  managers,  audibly  crying  out 
for  missing  b.o.  names.  The  sing¬ 
ing  field  similarly  lacks  exciting 
draws. 

Bloom  has  been  with  the  Brook¬ 
lyn  Institute  20  years,  17  of  which 
were  spent  as  the  program’s  topper; 
This  year,  his  rolls  are  bulging; 
with  the  biggest  gross  ever  a:  prob¬ 
ability,  and*  with  upwards  of  3,200 
members.  Yet,  even  with  this  seem¬ 
ingly  successful  season,  Bloom  sees 
the  future  as  a  difficult  operation. 
He  has  plans,  but  cannot  reveal 
them  at  this  time.  It’s  believed  he 
will  stay  In  the  longhair  business, 
but  perhaps  In  a  different  phase, 
possibly  as  a  consultant  or  mer¬ 
chandiser  of  talent  to  clubs,  mu¬ 
seums,  colleges,  and  individual  im¬ 
presarios.  He’s  to  remain,  through 
the  spring  at  his  current  address, 
the  Brooklyn  Academy,  working  on 
plans  for  the  new  season. 
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Wilteft.  C.  Gehrin#,,  20th-Fox 
v.p,  and  exec  aatistant  to  prexy. 
Spy  roe  JP.  S&aanas*  aSM  in  N.  Y. 
Jan.  17.  He  had  suffered  from  a 
heart  oonditkffl. 

For  details  see  *taty  on  Page  4. 

MURRAY  WF3NGJ5R 
-Murray  Wringer,  S9,  operator  of 
of  the  Cotton  Chub,  Miami  Beach, 
died  Jan.  1*6  in  'Miami  Beach, 
retails  invaude  auction. 

GABRIEL  fOfifiS 
Gabriel  Yorke,  ,67,  retired  film 
executive,  died  Jan.  5  in  ‘  Los 
Angelesafter  a  long, illness.  Yorke 
headed  the  publicity  department  of 
the  old  Fox  Ftinr  Carp.  and  was  an 
exec  at  Zfitb-Fox  and  ether  film  or¬ 
ganizations  for.  many  years. 

The  -son  of  Gins  Yorke,  British 
and  American  comedian  at  the 
turn  of  the  century*  he  became  a 
member  of  the  faculty  of  Columbia 
U.  and  later  worked  for  several 
New  York  and  British  newspapers. 
He  joined  Fox  Film  Corp.  in  1926 
and  headed  its  publicity  dept,  un¬ 
til  1925,  During  the  same  period 
he  was  head  of  Its  subsidiary  or- 


'  ARTURO  TOSCANINI 
Arturo  Toscanini,  fi9,  by  many 
rated  the  world’s  premier  sym¬ 
phonic  conductor,  died  Jan.  1$, 
1957  in  his  American  home  in 
Riverdale,  South  Bronx,  N,  Y.  He 
bad  suffered  a  stroke  less  than  a; 
month  before. 

From  his v  earjy-eentury  begin¬ 
nings  as  an  opera  conductor,  he 
was  pretty  universally-  esteemed 
throughout  the  world.  In  his  native 
Italy  he  rated  as  a  giant  Of  musical 
genius.  Toscanini  had  committed; 
to  memory  hundreds  of  scores  and ' 
conducted  symphonies  without' 
score,  of  ten  without  a  stick, 
Anecdota  centered  on  his  per¬ 
fectionism,  his  sometimes  violent 
criticism  of  musicians  who  dis¬ 
pleased  him,  his  almost  fanatieal 
devotion  to  the  composer -s  instruc¬ 
tions  as  he  understood  them.  Near¬ 
sighted,  he  never  wore  glasses;  $g- 
ing,  he  never  departed  from  Ms } 
reliance  upon  memory  alone  until; 
a  few  years  ago  when,  suddenly' 
in  the  midst  of  a  concert  at  NBC,: 
his  mind  blanked  out.  He  knew 
then  that  he  had  had  it  and  prompt-  i 
ly  .quit 

Earlier  he  had  retired  from  the 
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January  26,  1954 


ganizatlons.  Fox  Theatres  and  Fox, 
West  Coast  Theatres, 

In  1935,  Yorke  joined  Paramount 
in  a  similar  capacity  and  later 
beaded  the  Motion  Picture  Advis-; 
ory  Council  of  the  Motion  Picture 
Producers  Assn.  He  was  an  exec 
at  Fox  until  his  retirement  in  1954.  ■ 
Wife,  son,  daughter  and  sister 
survive, 

william  x  McCarthy 
William  J.  McCarthy,  74,  died 
Jan.  17  of  pneumonia  in  his  native 
city  of  Syracuse,  N.Y,  He  had  been 
an  actor,  mostly  in  legit,  but  also 
latterly  in  television,  for  some  50  j 
years.  His  credits  include  appear¬ 
ances  with  Montgomery  gc  Stone, 
Ethel  Barrymore,  Beatrice  Lillie 
and  the  S  t  Louis  Municipal  Opera, 
where  he  played  comics. 

He  was  the  sheriff  with  “Okla¬ 
homa”.  in  the  London  production. 
His  last  pro  engagement  was  five 
years  ago.  with  “Aims  and  the 
Girl  ” 

McCarthy  never  married.  A  long¬ 
time  member  of  the  Lambs  Club, 
where  he  was  a  familiar  figure,  he 
lived  there  at  various  times. 

Brother  and  sister,  non-pro,  in 
Syracuse  survive. 

ARMAN  GUARINI 
Arman  Guarini,  51,  a  leading 
orch  conductor  of  the  vaudeville 
era,  died  in  Brown  Veterans  Hos¬ 
pital,  Dayton,  O.,  Jan.  9,  after  a 
six  months'  illness.  He  came  to 
Dayton  in  1931  as  pit  leader  at  the 
RKO  Keith  and  later  at  the  RKO 
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N.  Y.  Philharmonic  without  appar¬ 
ently  really  wishing  to  and  expect¬ 
ing  to  be  asked  to  continue.  Ap¬ 
parently  his  reputation  for  austere 
aloofness  was  so  great  that  nobody 
dared  put  up  an  argument.  It  was 
at  this  point  that  Samuel  Cbotzin- 
off,  acting  for  David  Samoff  of 
RCA,  approached  Toscy.  The 
founding  of  "the  NBC .  Symphony 
followed  and  for  years  the  week¬ 
ly  radio  Concerts  in  season  were 
one  of  the  demand  items  in  the 
broadcast  world.  NBC  preserved 
an  atmosphere  of  the  utmost 
swank,  the  loges  being  very  dressy 
and  thick  with  corporation  and 
other  V.LP/s. 

During  the  days  when  NBC's 
program  department  languished, 
the  prestige  of  NBC  was  staked 
out  pretty  much  *ha  terms  of  Tos¬ 
canini.  NSC  spared:  no  pains  to 
keep  the  maestro  happy.  Throu^i- 
out  ids  70%  Toscanini's  stamina 
was  famous.  Though  little  known 
outside  Ms  family  and  musical  rir- 
.  cles  he  had,  along  with  his  cultural 
distinction,  high  standing  as  a  mu¬ 
sician  who  never  hid  his  distaste 
for  the  hoodlums  that  hijacked 
Italy,  Germany  and  the  rest  of  con¬ 
tinental  Europe.  He  also  lent  his 
name  and  presence  to  the  new 
State  of  Israel.. 

Toscanini  first  visited  the  States 
in  1908  and  was  connected  with 
,  the  Metropolitan  Opera  for  seven 
years.  His  operatic  career  spanned 
La-  Scala,  the  Colon  Opera  in 
Buenos  Aires  and  elsewhere. 

By  common  consent  one  of  the 
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Colonial.  A  native  of  New  York, 
he  had  been  first  violin  at  the  Cap¬ 
itol  Theatre  and  assistant  director 
at  the  Palace  there,  as  well  as  di¬ 
rector  at  the  Republic  Theatre  in 
Brooklyn.  He  had  a  life  contract 
with  RKO  for  musical  perform¬ 
ances  in  Dayton. 

His  wife,  mother,  and  a  sister 
survive. 

EDITH  ADAMS 

Edith  Adams,  78,  wardrobe  mis¬ 
tress  and  former  dancer  and  sil¬ 
ent  film  actress,  died  Jan,  10  in 
New  York.  Her  Broadway  credits 
include  “Red  Robe,”  “Pink  Lady” 
and  several  George  M,  Cohan  re¬ 
vues.  She  also  appeared  with  the 
Metropolitan  Opera  Ballet  and  in 
many  silents.  In  later  years  Miss 
Adams  was  wardrobe  mistress  for 
some  of  the  top  N.Y.  niteries,  and 
more  recently  with  Broadway  mu¬ 
sical  "Fanny.” 

.At  the  time  of  her  death,  she  was 
with  the  wardrobe  department  of 
the  Roxy  Theatre. 


great  personages  of  the  20th  Cen¬ 
tury,  Toscanini’s  musicianship  was 
legendary  for  30  years  or  more 
before  Ms.  death. 

Mrs.  Toscanini  predeceased  the 
maestro  who  leaves  his  son  Walter, , 
often  his  business  representative, 
and  two  daughters,  Mrs.  Vladimir; 
Horowitz  and  Countess  Wally  Cas- 
telbarco. 

AUGUSTG  DE  SANTA  RITA  1 
Augusto  dqJSanta  Rita,  68,  Por¬ 
tuguese  playwright  and  journalist, 
died  Jan.  6  in  Idsbon  after  a  long 
illness.  Since  1916,  when  his  first; 
volume  of  verses  was  published,  he 
had  been  an  active  force  in  the 
Portuguese  theatre  as  author  of  a 
dozen  plays,  dramatic  critic,  pro¬ 
ducer  and  translator. 

For  the  last  20  years  de  Santa 
Rita  wrote  and  produced  plays  for 
a  marionette  theatre. 

ROSE  BOGDANOFF 
Rose  Bogdanoif,  53,  senior  cos¬ 
tume  designer  for  NBC,  died  Jan. 
19  in  New  York.  She  worked  on 


Broadway  for  15  ya&cs  with  *et< 
desto new  f&HMaasd  Jones,; 

M  GriSdes  aoi.Je  Midi-5 
fitoer.  Amemg  the  ftasadway  pve-| 
dictions  far  which  she  , designed; 
were  “The  Rose  Tattoo”  ’^Summer! 
and  Smoke”  and  "Lute  Song.” 

Mies  Bogdancff  joined  NBC  in. 
1948,  and  was  the  first  costume 
designer  for  "Producers’  Showcase” . 
and  also  worked  on  “Pliileo  TV 
Playhouse.”  A  memorial  service 
will  be  held  Jan.  31  at  the  New; 
York  Public  Library. 

SIR  CECIL  GRAVES 

Sir  Cecil  George  Graves,  64,  a; 
former  joint  director-general  of. 
the  British  Broadcasting  Corp.,' 
died  Jan.  12  in  West  Cuits.  Aber¬ 
deenshire,  Scotland, 

Be  joined  the  BBC -in  1926,  and! 
was  successively  director  of  the 
Empire  Service,  controller  of  pro-, 
grams,  deputy  director-general,  ‘ 
and  in  1942  joint  director-general. 
Resigning  from  the  BBC  in  1943,  i 
he  was  named  a  member  of  the* 
Broadcasting  Council  for  Scotland 
in  1952. 

JO  AO  BASTOS 

Joao  Bastos,  73,  Portuguese  play- ; 
wright,  died  Jan.  7  in  Lisbon.  His 
first  play  was  presented  at  Lisbon's 
Teatro  Ginasio  in  1908,  Since  then 
he  authored  about  100  plays  and! 
revues  either  alone  or  in  collabora- ; 
tlon  with  other  writers. 

Many  of  Bastos’  films  have  been ; 
adapted  for  the  screen.  "The  Lover 
From  Caidas,”  his  most  recent* 
work,  is  a  current  Lisbon  b.o.  hit. 

His  wife  survives.  ! 

Albert  heritage  , 

Albert  Heritage,  78,  retired  cir-, 
cus  advance  man  who  at  one  time 
toured  with  his  own  big  top,  died 
Jan.  12  in  BurlingtonTN.C.  During 
his  35-year  career  he  was  associat¬ 
ed  with  most  of  the  -major  circuses , 
including  a  longtime  stint  with- 
Hagenbeck  Wallace. 

Heritage  was  one  of  the  principal 
organizers  of  the  Heritage  Bros. 
Circus.  Assembled  in  Burlington,  it : 
went  on  the  load  with  15  cars  for 
one  season  in  1926. 

SELICA 

Carmen  Rodriguez,  76,  magician 
known  professionally  as  Selica, 
-died  recently  in  Barcelona.  She 
was  partnered  with  her  late  hus- 
band,  Jose  Florences  Gili,  in  a 
vaude  turn  billed  as  El  Gran  Flor¬ 
ences  y  Selica. 

For  some  40  years  the  couple  was 
rated  as  one  of  Spain’s  top  magico 
acts.  They  toured  Europe  as  well 
as  the  Americas. 

OCTAVIO  BRAMAO 

Octavio  Bramao;-  54,  Portuguese 
actor-manager,  died  Jan.  9  in 
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Lisbon.  After  starting  Ms  career: 
at  Lisbon’s  Teatro  National  in. 
1925,  he  trouped  with  various 
Brazilian  legit  companies. 

Long  active  in  organizing  pro¬ 
vincial  tours,  Bramao  took  the 
company  of  Brazilian  star  Alma. 
Flora  in  an  African  trek  from  1952 
to  1955. 

MURRAY  RAYMOND 
Murray  Ross  Raymond,  53,  vice- 
president  of  Associated  Broadcast-: 
ing  Co.  Ltd.  and  general  manager 
of  Musak  Inc.,  died  Jan.  19  ini 
Toronto.  Raymond  was  a  pioneer, 
in  tlie  use  of  functional  music  in 
Canadian  factories  during  World’ 
War  H,  later  employing  this  v  in 
peacetime  plants,  restaurants  and' 
supermarkets. 

Wife  and  daughter  surviye.  i 

HERBERT  L.  BROWN 
Herbert  L.  Brown,  73,  of  the, 
oldtime  vaude  team  Thatcher 
Le.wis,  and  father  of  comic  Wally. 
Brown,  died  Jan.  17  in  Revere,  ‘ 
Mass.  He  trouped  the  Keith  and 
Hathaway  circuits  and  played  a 
rube  role.  Leaving  show  biz,  he. 
had  been  a  compositor  on  the  Mai- ; 
den,  Mass.,  Evening  News  for  40 
years,  prior  to  his  retirement  12, 
years  ago. 

A  daughter  also  survives. 

BLAKELEY  A.  WAGNER 
Blakeley  (Blake)  Alan  Wagner/ 
64,  veteran  makeup  man  who  start¬ 
ed  in  the  film  industry  in  1912  as 
a  cameraman  for  D.  W.  Griffith, 
died  Jan.  13  at  Motion  Picture 
Country  Hospital  on  the  Coast.  He 
was  also  a  cameraman  for  Mack: 
Sennett  before  joining  the  Metro ! 
makeup  department.  \ 

Wife  and  daughter  survive. 

JAMES  BUTLER 
James  Butler,  79,  v.p.  of  iheJDay- 
light  Theatre  Co.,  Ltd.,  Saskatoon, 
Sask.,  circuit,  died  recently  in 
Saskatoon.  Firm  operates  two 
houses  and  a  drive-in  at  Sackatoon 


in  conjunction  with  Fjunous  Playprs 
Oanadlwa  Gdorp. 

Surviving  are  his  wife,  five 
daughters,  a  brother  and  a  sister. 

JACK  F.  HYMAN 

Jack  F.  Hyman,  60,  former  actor, 
died  Jan.  15  in  Dallas  following  a 
heart  attack.  Hp  .was  an  actor,  ad¬ 
viser  and  officer  In  the  early  Dal¬ 
las  Little  Theatre. 

Hyman  was  also  a  member  of  a 
group  which  established  the  Civic 
Mu6ic  Assn.,  importer  of  top  musi¬ 
cal  artists  to  Dallas. 

FRANCIS  LAWTON 

Francis. Lawton,  76,  retired  head 
of  General  Business  Films,  died 
Jan.  17  in  Pelham,  N.Y.,  after  a 
long  illness.  Lawton  organized  tlie 
firm  in  1928  to  produce  slide  films 
aDd  motion  pictures  for  commercial 
use.  Since  his  retirement  in  1949, 
he  had  been  a  film  consultant. 

His  wife  survives. 

t  JAMES  N.  GILCHRIST 

James  Nelson  Gilchrist,  60,  stage 
manager,  died  Jan.  15  in  New  York. 
He  was  stage  manager  for  a  nu¬ 
merous  Broadway  productions,  in¬ 
cluding,  "Strictly  Dishonarable,” 
’"Harriet,”  "The  Show  Off”  and 
"Foolish  Notion.” 

His  wife  survives. 

DICK  HAGEMAN 

Dick  Hageman,  30,  radio-tv  an¬ 
nouncer,  died  Jan.  9  in  Englewood, 
N,  J.,  as  result  of  an  auto  accident.; 
He  had  appeared  on  such  programs 
as  the  "Jackie  Gleason  Show,” 
"‘Our  Miss  Brooks”  and  "Stop  The 
Musie.” 

Wife  and  two  sans  survive. 

LEON  ROBERTS 

Leon  Roberts,  58,  vet  Warner 
Brothers  wardrobe  man,  died  in 
Tokyo  Jan.  14  of  a  heart  attack. 
With  the  studio  for  25  years,  be  was 
in  Japan  on  location  with  the 
"Sayonara”  troupe. 

.  Wife,  son  and  sister  survive. 

BOBBIE  MARTIN 

Bobbie  Martin,  38,  singer  who 
also  did  comedy  sketches  with  Phil 
Silvers,  Maxie  Rosenbioom,  -Ben 
Blue  and  Larry  Storch,  died  Jan. 
14dn  New  York,  after  a  long  illness. 

Husband,  son,  mother,  father  and 
sister  survive. 

HAPPY  BITTNER 

Marguerite  Gochenouer,  52, 
known  in  vaudeville  as  Happy  Bitt¬ 
ner,  died  Jan,  7  in  'Omaha,  She 
retired  about  15  years  ago. 

Husband  and  sister  survive. 

WILLIAM  J.  REID 

William  James  Reid,  62,  advertis¬ 
ing  sales  manager  for  20th-Fox 
films  in  Canada,  died  Jan.  20  in 
Toronto.  He  had  been  in  the  film 
distributing  business  for  40  years. 

Wife,  son,  two  daughters  survive. 

Clyde  R.  Durbin,  63,  co-founder 
of  radio  station  WOWO,  Fort 
Wayne,  Ind.,  died  of  a  heart  at¬ 
tack  Jan.  13  in  that  city.  With  his 
wife,  Dorothy,  who  survives,  he 
owned  and  operated  the  Durbin 
Booking  Agency  in  Fort  Wayne. 

Father,  72,  of  Charles  S.  Stein-1 
berg,  newly  appointed  director  of 
audience  promotion  for  CBS  Radio 
(formerly  homeoffice  publicity  di¬ 
rector  for  Warner  Bros.),  died  Jan. 
17  in  Brooklyn,  N.Y.  Survived  also 
by  his  wife. 

Father,  86,  of  Pat  Flaherty,  for¬ 
merly  in  the  music  publishing 
field,  and  of  Vincent  X.  Flaherty, 
columnist  of  the  Los  Angeles  Ex¬ 
aminer,  died  Jan.  5  in  Washing¬ 
ton.  Another  son  and  daughter 
also  survive. 

Mrs-  Mitchell  Gertz,  wife  of  the 
Hollywood  agent,  died  Jan.  13  in 
Hollywood.  In  addition  to  her  hus¬ 
band,  whom  she  had  long  assisted 
in  the  -agency  business,  she  is  sur¬ 
vived  by  a  twin  son  and  daughter. 

Harry  "Zoop”  Welsh,  veteran 
comic  on  the  old  Columbia  and 
Mutual  burlesque  wheels,  died  Jan. 
20  in  Palm  Springs.  He  also  ap¬ 
peared  in  many  Winter  Garden 
(N.  Y.)  shows. 

Walter  Hoffman,  86,  dean  of 
Hollywood  powder  men  and  an  ex¬ 
plosives  expert  for  46  years,  mostly 
at  Paramount,  died  Jan.  11  in 
Hollywood. 

Lino  Munoz  Lusarreta,  76,  re¬ 
tired  impresario,  died  recently  in 
a  Madrid  suburb.  His  brother, 
Francisco  Munoz  Lusarreta,  im¬ 
presario  of  Madrid’s  Teatro  Lope 
de  Vega,  survives. 

Father^  56,  of  Denman  Kountze 
I  Jr.,  Omaha  World-Herald  critic 
and  amusement  editor,  died  Jan.  9 
in  Omaha  after  suffering  a  stroke. 
Survived  by  wife,  two  sons  and 
sister. 

Magdalena  Seda  Loreto,  about 
96.,  gypsy  dancer  known  profes¬ 
sionally  as  La  Malena,  died  recent¬ 


ly  in  Sevilla,  Spain.  In  her  day 
lib*  wm  *  both  in 

Europe  and  Latiao  eountriei. 

MA  CML  D*ear  CL  Brill,  early  as¬ 
sociate  of  Lee  De  Forest  and  build- 
i  er  of  San  Fraocfectf  s  first  radio  sta- 
!  tion  before  World  War  I,  died  Jan. 
18  in  Palo  Alto,  Cal.  He  leaves 
I  Ms  wife  and  a  daughter. 

J«ee  Moreno  BaHcstrero,  83,  re¬ 
tired  composer-conductor,  died  re¬ 
cently  in  Pamplona,  Spain.  Surviv¬ 
ing  is  a  son,  composer  Frederico 
Moreno  Torroba. 

Father,  73,  of  Eddy  Haddad, 
Omaha  orchestra  leader,  died  Dec. 
28  in  Omaha  after  a  short  illness. 
Survived  by  two  sons  and  a  daugh¬ 
ter. 

Joaquin  Puyoi,  65,  veteran  actor, 
died  recently  in .  Valencia,  Spain, 
following  a  performance  at  the 
Teatro  Eslava  there. 

„  \  Harry  N,  Katz,  71,  advertising 
‘exec  with  the  Columbus  firm  of 
Mnmm,  MuJlay  Sc  Nichols  Inc.,  died 
Jan.  11  while  on  vacation  in  Dallas. 

Enlogio  Velasco,  72,  Spanish  im¬ 
presario  and  theatre  owner,  died 
recently  in  Alcantarilla,  Spain. 

Vicente  Gatlart,  76,  impresario 
of  Barcelona’s  Teatro  Comedia, 
died  of  a  heart  attack  Jan.  6  in  that 
city. 

Francisco  ''Cales,  75,  composer 
ar.d  orchestra  director,  died  Jan. 
10  in  Madrid  after  a  long  illness. 
Survived  by  a  son,  Francisco  Cales 
Jr.,  also  a  composer. 

Barry  Suskind,  55,  of  Universal 
Pictures  'homeoffice  art  depart¬ 
ment,  died  Jan.  18  M  South  Nor¬ 
walk,  Conn. 


a^arhiages 

Amie  Reichert  Sairoyairta  Mur¬ 
ray  Graitzer,  San  Francisco,  Jan. 
.20.  Bride’s  a  freelance  writer;  he’s 
principal  flutist  of  the  California 
Symphony. 

Ann  Barbell  to  John  Micucci, 
New  York,  Jan.  19.  Bride-is  secre¬ 
tary  to  Republics  ad-pub  head, 
Beatrice  Ross. 

Rosario  Galvez  -to  Luis  Aguilar, 
Mexico  City,  Jan.  1.  Bride’s  a 
singer;  he’s  a  film  actor  and  singer. 

Gloria  De  Haven  to  Dick  Fincher, 
Miami,  Jan.  19.  Bride  is  a  film  ac¬ 
tress  and  night  club  singer. 

Rosalind  Paige  to  Carlton  Cole, 
New  York,  Jan.  17.  She’s  a  singer; 
he’s  a  literary  agent. 


BIRTHS 

Mr,  and  Mrs.  William  C.  Lacey, 
daughter,  New  York,  Jan.  11.  Fa¬ 
ther  is  manager  of  the  WCBS-TV 
film  department. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  Shaker, 
daughter,  Shillington,  Pa.,  Jan.  12. 
Mother  is  the  daughter  of  Bob 
Suits,  managing  director  for  Cine¬ 
rama  in  Pittsburgh. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harold  Reskin, 
daughter,  Chicago,  Jan.  13.  Mother 
is  an  actress  known  professionally 
as  Merle  Muskal. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bruce  Johns, 
daughter,  Columbus,  Dec.  24.  Fa¬ 
ther  is  promotion  director  of 

WTVN-TV. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fred  Gage,  son, 
Columbus,  Jan.  12.  Father  is  dee-, 
jay  for  WftFD  Radio. 

Mr.  and  Mrs,  Marvin  Korman, 
daughter,  New  York,  Jan.  15.  Fa¬ 
ther  is  a  promotion  copywriter  for 
Bell  Publications;  mother  is  a  free¬ 
lance  mag  writer. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sam  Zelman,  son, 
Hollywood,  Jan.  17.  Father  is 
CBS-1V  coast  news  topper. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bruce  Polich, 
daughter,  San  Rafael,  Cal.,  Jan.  14. 
Father’s  news  editor  of  KGO-TV, 
San  Francisco. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Moore, 
daughter,  San  Francisco,  Jan.  4. 
Father’s  an  engineer  at  KGO-TV, 
San  Francisco. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Peter  G.  Vaichis, 
daughter,  Hollywood,  Jan.  17. 
Mother  is  the  former  dancer,  Jane 
Bower;  father  is  an  actor. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  Aldrich, 
daughter,  Madrid,  Jan.  8.  Father 
is  a  former  Broadway  producer  and 
strawhat  operator,  currently  with 
the  U.  S.  Embassy  in  Madrid; 
mother  is  a  former  model. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ronald  Rogers, 
daughter,  New  York,  Jan.  4.  Father 
is  a  singer.  ^  ^  . 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  R.  R.  Strath, 
daughter,  New  York,  Jan.  21. 
Mother  is  Hazel  Guild,  Variety 
correspondent  in  Frankfurt,  Ger¬ 
many;  father  is  a  film  lawyer  in 
Frankfurt. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alvin  Boretz,  son, 
New  York,  Dec.  22.  Father  is  a 
legit  and  tv  playwright. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Stack, 
daughter,  Santa  Monica,  Jan.  20, 
Mother  is  film  actress  Rosemarie 
Bowe;  father  is  a  film  actor. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Myles  Eiten,  son, 
New  York,  Jan.  21.  Father  is  with 
David  O.  Alber  publicity  office. 
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FOREIGN  FILMS  ‘ARRIVE’  IN  U.S 


Mexico  Tops  Film  Imports  In  U.  S; 


Following  is  a  list  of  nine  countries  and  what  their  feature  films 
grossed  in  the  U.S.‘  market  in  1956: 

ESTIMATED 

COUNTRY  FILMS  \  U.S.  GROSS 

Mexico . . . .  107. . $3,016,695 

Italv  .  ■ . 52  . 2.31R.753 

Trr?nr>Q  • . . 

. 2,229,965 

Britain  . . 

.  50  * . 

. .  1,746,800 

flerai^ny 

.  74 . 

6  * . 

........  247^637 

.  31  . . 

. .  194'000 

.......  3  * . 

. .  80j060 

.  12 

.  16,000 

^73 

$10,132,392 

Everybody  Too  Jittery  Nowadays, 
Hence  Avoidance  of  Political  Themes 


Hollywood,  Jan.  29. 

Perhaps  it’s  just  as  well  that 
comedy  is  more  limited  today,  with 
the  political  climate  as  tense  as  it 
is  today,  feels  Herb  Baker,  son  of 
Belle  Baker,  and  a  comedy  writer 
for  the  past  eight  years  in  pix,  tv 
and  niteries.  “There  are  more  im¬ 
portant  things  than  laughs,”  he  re¬ 
marks,  in  noting  .the  changing  cli¬ 
mate  of  current  American  humor. 

“When  people  come  to  a  theatre 
to  laugh,  they  don’t  want  to  wonder 
if  the  comedian  doesn’t  like  my 
people,  or  my  political  beliefs,” 
Baker  commented.  “Comedy  must 
appeal  more  to  the  I.  Q.  today, 
but  it  must  be  careful  on  what  it 
touches.  The  word  ‘inoffensive’  has 
become^  the  watchword,  and  the 
line  that  the  comedian  can  step 
out  of  has  become  increasingly 
thinner.” 

With  dra'nfla  becoming  more  vio¬ 
lent  in  its  search  for  realism,  the 
antithesis  ’seems  to  be  in  the  pre¬ 
sent  comedy  style,  the  relaxed, 
easygoing  manner  which  has  be¬ 
come  more  and  more  popular.  “A. 
lot.  of  straight  singers  and  actors 
have  adopted  it  for  best  results, 
like  Perry  Como  and  Tennessee 
Ernie  Ford,”  Baker  notes. 

“Comedy  has  risen  and  has  be- 
( Continued' on  page  62) 

COMES  A  REVOLUTION: 
JOKING  SOVIET  FILM 

By  IRVING  R.  LEVINE 

(NBC  Moscow  Correspondent) 
Moscow,  Jan.  29. 

A  new  kind  of  film  is  playing 
in  Mosqow-'-a  film  primarily  for 
fun  rather  than  for  ideological 
indoctrination.  It’s  entitled  “Carni¬ 
val  NigHP’  'and,'  as  one  Moscow- 
weary  diplomat  expressed  -it:  “It’s 
the  first- Russian  movie  I’ve  seen 
that  bubbles.!' 

In  color,  “Carnival  Night”  is  a 
musical  comedy  that  concerns  the 
efforts  of  *tf  group  of  young  people 
to  get  a  New  Year’s  Eve  party  or¬ 
ganized  in  ‘  one  of  the  worker’s 
clubs,  around  which  much  of  Rus¬ 
sian  social  activity  revolves,  de¬ 
spite  the  bureaucratic  opposition 
ofthe  cJub’s  manager. 

The  theme  provides  pretext  for 
(Continued  on  page  62) 
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Copenhagen  Sad,  80  Yrs. 
Of  Nat’l-Scala  Cafe  Ends 

By  VICTOR  SKAARUP 
Copenhagen,  Jan.  29. 

After  80  years  of  operation  the 
National-Scala  in  the  heart  of  Co¬ 
penhagen  directly  opposite  the 
Tivoli  Gardens  has  closed,  sup¬ 
posedly  forever.  Some  275  persons 
were  rendered  jobless  and  the 
town  is  saddened  by  the  passing  of 
a  landmark  where  literally  genera¬ 
tions  of  Danes  have  gone  for  enter¬ 
tainment. 

Though  closing  was  sudden,  cred¬ 
itors  were  barking  at  the  heels  for 
some  time  and  whisper  got  around 
so  that  .the  final  night  drew  a  big 
(Continued  on  page  63) 


Horowitz  Due  Out 
Of  Retirement 

Vladimir  Horowitz,  generally  re¬ 
garded  as  the  most  potent  concert 
b.o/  draw  of  the  generation,  is  re¬ 
ported  emerging  from  semi-retire¬ 
ment  to  perform  With  the  Sym¬ 
phony  of  the  Air  at  Carnegie  Hall 
March  24.  Bruno  Waiter  will  con¬ 
duct. 

Due  to  health  reasons  Horowitz 
has  not  played  4n  New  York  for. 
the  past  four  seasons.  However, 
he  has.  made  .some.  Victor  disks.  His 
re-appearance  will  be  a  Toscanini 
Memorial'  concert.  Horowitz  is  the 
maestro's  "son-in-law  and  at  the 
March-  -24-  performance  will  per¬ 
form  the  Brahms  B-flat  concerto,  a 
work  he  played  and  recorded  with 
Toscanini  and  which  long  has  been 
one  of  Victor's  top-selling  keyboard 
recordsj . 

Horowitz  .never  fails  to  sell  out. 
From  the  trade  standpoint,  the 
event  will  be  watched  with  interest, 
because  it’s  believed  Horowitz  will 
agree  to  tour  next  season  If  he  is 
satisfied.  He  can  get  as  many  dates  , 
as  he  chooses  to  accept.  1 


14  DISTRIBS  SOLO 
373  LIST  YEAR 

By  FRED  HIFT 

Foreign  motion  pictures,  contin¬ 
uing  their  slow  but  steady  expan¬ 
sion  in  the  American  market,  col¬ 
lected  more  than  $10,000,000  in 
film  rentals  from  States-side  the¬ 
atres  in  1956. 

The  exac.,  figure,  established  via 
a  Variety  check  of  24  distributors 
and  including  the  British  product, 
is  $10,132,392  for  373  films  from 
nine  countries.  Taking  the  gross  of 
the  foreign-language  .pictures 
alone,  it  runs  to  $8,385,592  from 
323  entries. 

It  was  bulk  rather  than  quality 
that  saw  the  imports  run  up  their 
combined  high  gross.  The  year  saw 
only  a  handful  of  real  boxoffice 
winners.  Yet,  the  overall  figures 
contradict  the  repeated  claims  on 
the  part  of  overseas  industries  that 
their  releases  don’t  “dent”  the 
American  market.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  $10,000,000  gross  repre¬ 
sents  no  more  than  a  scant  5%  of 
the  approximately  $190,000,000 
which  the  American  industry  re¬ 
mitted  in  actual  dollars  from  its 
export  market  last  year. 

The  $10,000,000  gross  for  import¬ 
ed  features  last  year  is  remark¬ 
able  in  that  it  derived  from  a  com¬ 
parative  handful  of  theatres  in  the 
U.  S.  The  number  of  houses  will¬ 
ing  to  experiment  with  foreign 
(Continued  on  page  62) 


Electronics  Can 
Beat  Scalping? 

New  York. 

Editor,  Variety: 

At  last  some  one,  namely 
Variety,  has  come  out  with  the 
real  story  on  the  ticket  scalping 
evil. 

Here  is  a  way  the  business  could 
be  put  on  a  true  supply-and-de- 
mand  basis  with  all  the  take— less 
small  expenses — going  to  those 
who  legitimately  deserve  it. 

Remove  all  ticket  sales  from  the 
box  offices.  Set  up  a  central  “ex¬ 
change”  equipped  with  electronic 
data-processing  machines  which 
would  constantly  “quote”  seat 
prices  for  all  shows,  based  on  date, 
popularity,  seat  location  and  so  on. 
Such  quotations  would  move  up  or 
down  in  relation  to  the  original 
offering  prices. 

Machines  could  be  designed  for 
this  purpose  as  they  have  been  to 
handle  Pullman  reservations  at 
Penn  Station,  and  airline  flights 
throughout,  the  country.  Quotations 
would  be  available  by  telephone, 
and  exchange  representatives  at 
numerous  locations  around  town 
would  handle  the  sales. 

Modern  technology  offers  a  solu¬ 
tion  to  this  vexing  problem,  if 
those  in  charge  are  inclined  to  ac¬ 
cept  it.  H.  S.  Sutton, 


NBC  Seeks  Stake  In  Cabas  Video; 
Previously  Nixed  On  British  Bid 


-4-  Charles  R.  Denny,  NBC  exec 


Attlee  Lecture  Floppo 
In  Canada,  Okay  in  U.S. 

Toronto,  Jan.  29. 
On  lack  of  public  interest,  this 
shown  by  poor  advance  sale  of 
fewer  than  -  200  seats,  talk  by 
Clement  Attlee,  former  Laborite 
Prime  Minister  of  Britain,  was 
cancelled  at  the  2,752-seater  Mas¬ 
sey  Hall  here,  skedded  for  Fri¬ 
day  (25).  Previous  night,  only  a 
few  dozen  people  had  turned  out 
at  Niagara  Falls,  Ontario,  this  un- 
(Continued  on  page  53) 

TV  Slows  Films’ 
‘Word-of-Mouth’ 

By  HY  HOLLINGER 

Cincinnati,  Jan.  29. 

'  Television -distracted  Americans 
talk  less  about  theatre  films  now¬ 
adays  with  the  result  thaf  it  takes 
four  weeks  for  40%  of  the  public 
to  get  the  word-of-mouth  on  a 
good  new  picture.  Prior  to  the 
overshadowing  bulk  of  video,  60% 
of  the  U.S.  “knew”  within  24  hours 
about  a  new  release.  So  declared 
industry  statistician  Albert  E. 
Sindlinger  in  addressing  the  now- 
ih-session  Allied  States  Drive-In 
Theatre  Convention  here. 

Unless  greater  attention  is  paid 
to  pre-selling  prior  to  the  film’s 
release,  Sindlinger  said,  film  com¬ 
panies  and  many  first-run  theatres 
run  the  risk  of  losing  considerable 
revenue  while  waiting  for  the  .pic¬ 
ture  to  “catch  on.” 

|  Sindlinger  cited  “The  Friendly 
Persuasion”  which,*  per  his  find¬ 
ings,  got  off  to  a  bad  start  because 
of  its  title,  but  clicked  once  word- 
of-mouth  spread.'  He  asserts  that 
(Continued  on  page  53) 


50c  ADMISSION  TO 
WALL  STREET  SUSPENSE 

Seattle,  Jan.  29. 

A  new  use  for  a  motion  picture 
theatre — as  a  sit-down  place  for 
stock  market  watchers — will  be  in¬ 
troduced  here  on  Feb.  *27  when  the 
750-seat  Music  Box  Theatre  will 
be  converted  for  that  purpose. 
House  will  be  retagged  the  Stock 
Market  Theatre.  For  an  admission 
price  of  50c  those  who  like  to 
watch  the  fluctuations  of  thb  mar¬ 
ket  -will  be.  able  to  do  so  from 
6:45  a.m.  to  1  p.m,  (New  York 
Stock  Market  hours,  Pacific  time). 

Idea  is  the  brainchild  of  Joe 
Daniels,  longtime  northwest  broker 
and  operator  of  Eastern  Circuit 
Vaudeville  office,  who  acquired  the 
theatre  when  he  discovered  that 
local  brokerage  offices  did  not  have 
enough  room  to  accommodate  spec¬ 
tators* 


veepee,  left  last  week  for  Cuba* 
It’s  reported  that  Denny's  trip  is 
not  all  vacation,  but  is  very  much 
concerned  with  the  network’s  ulti¬ 
mate  ambitions  toward  setting  it¬ 
self  up  offshore  with  an  o&o  em¬ 
pire. 

There  have  been  reports  in  the 
past  that  NBC  has  been  envision¬ 
ing  a  part  ownership  stake  in  the 
Goar  Mestre-helmed  CMQ  tv  net¬ 
work  operation  which  is  headquar¬ 
tered  in  Havana  and  which  has 
stations  scattered  throughout  Cuba 
in  what  has  become  one  of  the 
most  affluent  tv  operations 
throughout  Latin  America.  When, 
a  few  months  back,  Mestre  paid  a 
visit  to  the  U.S.,  ostensibly  to  ac¬ 
quire  vidfilm  properties,  it’s  un¬ 
derstood  the  groundwork  was  laid 
for  NBC’s  part  acquisition  of  the 
CMQ  Network. 

There  has  always  been  a  close 
NBC-CMQ  affiinity  in  the  past, 
with  the  Havana-berthed  radio  net¬ 
work  having  a  longtime  quasi-af¬ 
filiation  status  with  the  network; 
ditto  with  the  tv  operation  in 
latching  on  to  kinescope  proper¬ 
ties. 

A  few  months  back,  -  NBC  had 
ambitions  toward  acquiring  part 
ownership  of  the  Wales  tv  opera¬ 
tion  (as  part  of  the  British  com¬ 
mercial  tv  structure),  but  authori¬ 
ties  there  frowned  on  “outside  par¬ 
ticipation”  and  NBC  was  obliged  to 
bow  out. 

Curiosity  Aroused  as  To 
Children  of  Eugene  O’Neill 
Following  ‘Journey’  Hit 

Shane  O'Neill,  the  late  Eugene 
O’Neill’s  only  surviving  son,  who 
was  mentioned  in  several  news 
stories  last  fall,  in  connection  with 
the  Broadway  premiere  of  the  dra¬ 
matist’s  final  play,  “Long  Day’s 
Journey  Into  Night,”  is  believed  to 
be  living  in  Pt.  Pleasant  in  Mon¬ 
mouth  County,  New  Jersey,  and 
was  last  known  to  be  doing  odd 
jobs  such  as  dishwasher,  porter  and 
clam  digger.  He’s  reported  to  be 
married  and  to  have  four  children, 
although  he  has  apparently  had  no 
regular  means  of  support  for  some 
years.  He  has  long  been  estranged 
from  other  members  of  the  O’Neill 
j  family, 

I  The  playwright’s  oldest  child, 
Eugene  Jr.,  committed  suicide  some 
years  ago  in  Woodstock,  N.Y.,  and 
the  youngest,  Oona,  is  a  resident  of 
Switzerland  with  her  husband,  for¬ 
mer  film  star  Charlie  Chaplin,  and 
their  five  children.  Their  mother 
was  O’Neill’s  second  wife,  the  for¬ 
mer  Agnes  Boulton,  from  whom  he 
was  divorced.  He  was  also  divorced 
from  his  first  wife,  Kathleen  Jen¬ 
kins.  His  third  wife,  former  ac¬ 
tress  Carlotta  Monterey,  survives. 
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Col  Noses  0ut20th-Fox  for  Top 
’56-’57  Britain  Laurels  at  $8,600, 


By  HAROLD  MYERS 

London,  Jan.  29. 

Columbia  has  nosed  20th-Fox  out 
of  top  place  among  the  American 
majors  operating  in  Great  Britain. 
’.Its  gross  for  the  year  ending  next 
March  3f  will  be  around  $8,600,000, 
an  improvement  of  26%  over  the 
previous  year. 

20th-Fox,  which  collared  top  po¬ 
sition  in  the  previous  year,  is 
placed  a  very  ,  strong  second,  with 
UK  earnings  of  over  $7,840,000.  It 
is  alone  among  the  U.  S.  majors 
which  did  not  play  any  of  the  three 
top  theatre  circuits.  Ever  since  its 
'split  with  Ranh,  the  20th-Fox  ana- 
morphic  pix  have  been  distributed 
among  the  indies.  Its  operation 
over  this  time  has  led  to  the  crea¬ 
tion  of  an  unofficial  fourth  circuit. 

Metro  and  Warner  Bros,  tied  for 
third  place  with  grosses  of  approxi¬ 
mately  $6,450,000.  Both  companies 
have  their  own  West  End  show* 
cases  and  release  mainly  via  the 
Associated  British  circuit.  Para¬ 
mount  is  just  behind  with  $6,200,- 
000,  United  Artists  and  Universal 
dead-heat  at  around  $5,300,000 
each. 

RKO  grosses  hit  a  moderate 
$3,000,000  for  the  year  and  Al¬ 
lied  Artists,  at  around  $1,500,000, 
scored  a  new  all-time  high  for  AA. 

Republic,  which  towards  the  end 
of  the  year  closed  up  its  own  dis¬ 
tributing  organization  and  is  now 
releasing  through  British  Lion,  had 
a  1956  gross  of  about  $1,950,000. 

NTG’s  Biography 
Possible  Film 

By  ABEL  GREEN 

To  the  elongated  bibliography 
of  show  biz  memoirs  add  “Blondes, 
Erunettes  and  Bullets,”  by  Nils  T. 

.  Granlund.  This  new  volume  (David 
McKay,  $4)  may  need  a  little  iden¬ 
tification  for  the  latterday  Manhat¬ 
tan  generation;  a  comment  in  itself 
on  the  nature  of  theatrical^  fame. 
In  his  heyday  around  Manhattan, 
Granlund  (NTG)  was  a  lot  of  things 
to  a  Jot  of  people,  and  especially 
the  pretty  girls  of  the  era  who  hit 
the  cafe  spots. 

Granlund  (“the  lanky  Lapland¬ 
er”)  was  firstly  a  publicist  for  Loew 
Theatres.  He  emceed  the  hooplas 
and  premieres  attendant  to  the 
many  jaew  features.  With  Prohibi¬ 
tion,  he  gravitated  into  the  niteries. 
In  his  book  ht  credits  Harry  Rich- 
man,  one  of  his  many  claimed 
“discoveries,”  with  coining  the 
term  “upholstered  sewer.”  As  girl- 
show  entrepreneur  “G  r  a  n  n  y” 
came  to  his  fullest  prominence  as 
producer  and  emcee  of  the  Holly¬ 
wood  and  later  the  Paradise,  the 
plush,  bargain,  one-flight-up  caba¬ 
ret-theatres  on  Broadway  which 
thrived  on  a  pseudo-$l. 50-six- 
course  table  d’hote  but  whose  aver¬ 
age  check  multiplied  at  least  four 
(Continued  on  page  62) 


CHILE'S  FILM  FAVS 


Metro’s  ‘Melody’  and  Mexico’s 
Cantinflas  1-2  In  1956 


Santiago,  Jan.  -29.  . 

“Interrupted  Melody”  (MGM) 
was  top  grosser  in  Chilean  capital, 
Santiago,  during  1956,  where  one- 
fourth  of  Chile’s  population  re¬ 
sides. 

Local  Film.  Board  listing  shows 
top  ten  b.o.  hits  were  “Interrupted 
Melody”;  “Abajo  el  Telon  .  (Bring 
the  Curtain  Down),  Cantinflas 
starrer  from  Mexico  distributed  by 
Columbia;  “Love  is  a  Many  Splen- 
dored  Thing”  (20tU;  “Ulysses,” 
distributed  locally  by  Grandes  Pel- 
iculas;  “Helen  of  Troy”  (WB); 
“20,000  Leagues  Under  the  Sea” 
(Disney);  “Picnic”  (Col);  “East  of 
Paradise”  (WB);  “The  Man  in  the 
Gray  Flannel  Suit”  (20th);  and 
“Daddy  Longlegs”  (20th). 


Warners  to  Drop 
Crib-and-Ibumb 
Ads  for  Doll 


Warner  Bros,  has  decided  on  a 
radical  change  in  its  advertising 
approach  for  “Baby  Doll.”  New 
line  is  aimed  at  eliminating  the 
“controversy”  angle  as  mucjj  as 
possible.  It  also  stresses  the  film’s 
artistic  values  and— with  an  eye  to 
the  Academy  Awards — the  per¬ 
formances. 

New  “Doll”  ads  eliminate  the 
provocative  still  of  Baby  Doll  in 
her  crib,  a  pose  which  has  almost 
become  a  trademark  for  the  pic¬ 
ture, 

Warners  and  producer-director. 
Elia  Kazan  feel  that  it’s  time  for 
the  film  to  make  a  showing  on  its 
own  record  and  unimpaired  by  the 
advance  reputation  of  being  “hot  * 
and  “controversial.”  It’s  acknow¬ 
ledged  that  the  ads  have  drawn 
a  lot  of  people  into  the  theatres 
who  afterwards  expressed  their 
disappointment,  having  been  led 
to  believe  they’d  see  something 
quite  different. 

Catholic  denunciation  of  the 
film  has  definitely  boosted  its  b.o. 
in  many  areas,  but  “Baby  Doll”  is 
now  filtering  down  into'  the  small¬ 
er  towns  where  the  controversy  tag 
stands  to  hurt  it  more.  WB  spokes¬ 
man  this  week  said  the  new  cam¬ 
paign  was  a  “secondary”  one. 

'  We’ve  made  our  point,”  he  said. 

Film  has  been  cut  in  two  cities 
by  local  censors.  Both  WB  and 
Kazan,  having  declared  they’ll  sue 
anyone  who  tampers  with  a  print, 
have  yet  to  take  action.  In  the 
WB  estimation,  “Baby  Doll”  should 
attain  a  domesic  gross  of  around 
$6,000,000.  It  cost  $1,300,000.  ' 
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Houston,  Jafl.  29. 

The  drive  by  Baptist  leaders  to 
dry  u*  Harris  County  Justice  pre¬ 
cinct  2 — which  includes  all  of  east 
Houston  (pop,  400,000) -—  is  still 
gathering  •  momentum  but  has. 
aroused  opponents  in  all  corners 
— including  other  churchmen.  ; 

Tuesday  (22)  -  Lutheran;  Pastqr 
W.  W,  Stratmari  told  Junior  Cham¬ 
ber  of  Commerce,  Church'  should 
keep  out  of  all  politics-— including 
prohibition  questions. .  Although 
not  specific  in  fingerpointing,  lis¬ 
teners  knew  he  was  talking  about 
Civic  Loyalty  League,  group  com¬ 
prised  mainly  of  Baptists,  work¬ 
ing  mainly  through  130,000  church 
members  in-  Precinct,  and  dedi¬ 
cated  to  selling  poll  taxes  and  or¬ 
ganizing  petitions  demanding  vote 
on  prohibition. 

Friday  (25)  Rev..  Paul  Adams, 
Baptist  minister  and  prexy  of  Civic 
Loyalty  League,  blasted  back  with 
heavy  attack  on  Lutherans  in  par¬ 
ticular,  wets  in  general,  and  an¬ 
nounced  his  group  would- demand 
an  ■  election  “as  sodn  as  poll  tax 
lists  are  ready.”  (Lists  close  Jan. 
31,  but  will  not  be  ready  for  use 
until  early  April.  1 

Although  also  not  naming  names, 
Adams  told  Salesmanship  Club 
luncheon  “there  are  congregations 
to  day- who  allow  thieves  and  drunk¬ 
ards  to  be  members,  and  are  revil¬ 
ing  us  because  we  are  opposed  to 
them.” 

He  also  said:  “We  Baptists  take 
it  a  great  compliment  to  he  labelled 
fanatics.” 

Adams  laid  the  cause  for  most. 
Crime,  divorce,  orphaned  children, 
auto  death,  and  general  demorali¬ 
zation  of  Houston  and  the  nation, 
on  doorsteps  of  wets..  He  said 
“Jesus  would  weep  over  Houston 
today  as  he  did  over  Jerusalem.” 

Most  of  businessmen  were  unsym¬ 
pathetic  and  hooted  and  laughed 
at  many  of  minister’s  statements. 
One  questioner  pointed  out  Harry 
Truman,  a  Baptist,  is  not  a  tee¬ 
totaler,  and  Rev.  Adams  replied: 

“Mr.  Truman  is  a  Baptist,  but 
not  an  honorable  one.” 

Others  shouted  drys  would  bring 
prohibition  thugs  back  and  have 
already  put  “a  thousand  men  out  of 
work  in  Baytown,”  (which  went  dry 
last  month  along  with  rest  of  Pre¬ 
cinct  3 — first  victory  for  Civic 
League  here.) 

Evidence  of  high  interest  in  is-, 
sue  is  report  from  officials  that 
sale  of  poll  taxes  is  running  50% 
higher  this  year  (off-year  political¬ 
ly)  than  same  time  in  ’56. 


[MUST  INCLUDE  POPCORlji]  . 

.,',Ch.icag0's  Popcorn  Institute  in  on  open  IettertolSke^dihas 
!Sis  ™  8?]r  rab^ut  J?i&  bannin8  of  its  stock  in  trade  at  his  ‘‘Around 
the  World  in  ,80  Days.”  “It  is  obvious  that  this  is  an  attempt  to 
add  more  class’  to  your  picture  by  looking  down  your  nose  at 
Americas  f avorite  movletime  snack  .  ;  ,  Sir*  speaking  .of.  popcorn 
m  this  manner  is  tantamount  to  refusing  to  salute  the  American 


Institute  claim&^to  represent,90%  of  world^  popcorn  packagers. 


Her  Syndicated  Crack  at  Films  Called  4Mas$ive 
Retaliation  for  Personal  Pique 


DELICACY  IN  IRELAND 


‘Striptease’  In  Title 


Dublin,  Jan.  29. 

Dublin  Evening  Herald,  which 
has  censored  cinema  ads  in  the 
past,  recently  balked  at  the  Astor 
Theatre’s  ad  copy  for  “Mam’selle 
Striptease,”  a  French  import.  With¬ 
out  informing  theatre  manager 
Tom  Gogan,  the  paper  changed  the 
film’s  title  to  “Mam’selle  ??'??.” 

Following  Gogan’s  protest  the 
Herald  still  refused  to  permit  the 
art  house  to  run  the  word  “strip¬ 
tease”  in.  an  ad.  Picture,  however, 
is  now  billed  as  plain  “Mam’selle!” 
Previously,  the  Herald  frequently 
edited  “objectionable”  cinema  ads, 
especially  distributors’ mats  which 
displayed  an  excess  .  of.  femme 
limbs  although  such.  mats,  were 
okayed  by  censor. 


SWISS  TASTE  GROWS 
FOND  OF  THE  EXOTIC 

Zurich,  Jan.  22. 

The  Swiss  are  developing  a  yen 
for  the  exotic  in  the  field  of 
choreography.  After  the  strong 
stand,  artistically  as  well  as  b.o.- 
wise,  of  such  troupes .  as  the  Im¬ 
perial  Ballet  of  Japan,  the  Peking 
Opera  and  the  African  Ballet  of 
Keita  Fodeba,  anothern  impressive 
demonstration  of  exotic  dance  and 
folklore  has  now  been  added  by 
Ram  Gopal  and  his  New  Indian 
Company,  at  the  Stadttheatre  here. 
Sole  -  performance,  .  preceded  by 
hefty  publicity  in  local  mags  and 
dailies,  was  an  advance  sellout, 
with  excellent,  audience  reaction 
and  fine  reviews  resulting. 

.  The  versatile  program,  embrac¬ 
ing  16  numbers,  was  topped  by 
Copal’s  own  solos,  “Garuda”  (The 
Golden  Eagle),  “Krishna  Stealing 
Butter  From  the  Villiage  Girls” 
and,  especially,  “Dance  of  the  Sink¬ 
ing  Sun.”  Latter  is  a  memorable 
dance-pantomime  in  the  ancient 
Kathakali  style,  which  firmly  es¬ 
tablishes  Gopal  as  one  of  the  great 
living  masters  of  Indian  dance. 
Lighting  by  William  Jay  is  particu¬ 
larly  effective  here. 

Lovely  Shevanti  (beautiful 
flower),  Ram  Gopal’s  wife,  de¬ 
serves  top  credit  on  the  distaff 
side,  as  well  as  Kyjnudini  and 
Satyavati.  Latter  shines  in  “Sita 
Apaharan,”  a  traditional  Kathakali 
dance  from  Malabar. 

Skimpy  use  of  sets  is  more  than 
made  up  for  by  a  wide  variety  of 
marvelously  colorful  costumes,  es¬ 
pecially  in  the  typical  ^  folklore 
scenes.  Musical  accompaniment  is 
provided  by  a  small  onstage  orch 
of  Indian  instruments.  Occasional¬ 
ly,  Gopal  contributes  some  expla¬ 
nations  in  English.  Mezp. 


,  Columbus,  O.,  Jan.  29. 
i  Faye  Emerson,  who -is-writing  a 
Dublin  Herald  Won’t  Allow  Word  I  syndicated  television  column  which 

- ’  T-  appears  in  the  Columbus  Citizen, 

is  sharply  rapped  by  Robert  A. 
Wile,  exec  secretary  of  the  Inde¬ 
pendent  Theatre  Owners  of  Ohio, 
for  some  comments  the  actress- 
columnist  made  recently  about  pic¬ 
ture-going. 

“Who’s,  going  out  to  the  movies, 
pay  all  that  money  to  park  the  car 
—even  if  you  can  find  a  baby-sitter 
— when  you  can  watch  some  of  the 
best  entertainment  turned  out  and 
with  great  motion  picture  stars  in 
your  own  living  room,”  Wile  quotes 
Miss  Emerson  as  writing  in  her 
column. 

These  remarks  caused  Wile  to 
reply  thusly:  “Miss  Emerson, 
burned  up  by  the  fact  that  she  is 
not  considered  good  enough  or  at¬ 
tractive  enough  by  the  motion  pic¬ 
ture  producers,  is  now  urging  peo¬ 
ple  to  stay  home  and  look  at  her 
pictures  on  television.  It  does  seem 
rather  odd,  top,  that  a  newspaper 
which  takes  advertising  from  the 
movies  would  print  this  kind  of 
tripe;  Biit  probably  no  one  reads 
this  column,  even  on  the  staff  of 
the  newspaper.” 

~  Wile  feels  that  Miss  Emerson’s 
comments  should  be  met  by  “mas¬ 
sive  retaliation.”  One  idea,  he  sug¬ 
gests,  is  for  theatres  to  run  a  trail¬ 
er  saying,  “who  wants  to  read  the 
so  and  so  paper,  when  there  is  bet¬ 
ter  news  in  the  thus  and  so.”  In 
addition,  he  suggests  if  Miss  Emer¬ 
son  gets  a  tv  program,  it  might  be 
a  good  idea  to  attack  the.  sponsors 
in  a  similar  way,  * 

Wile  contends  the  theatreowners 
can  obtain  the  aid  of  teenagers 
who  work  as  baby-sitters  and  park¬ 
ing  lot  operators  who  “can’t  be  too 
happy  either”  about  the  comments. 

Sandburg’s  79th  Birthday 
As  Lyrichord  Long-Play 

Lyrichord  Records  is  celebrating 
Carl  Sandburg’s  79th  birthday  with 
a  new  12-inch  LP  by  the  poet-his¬ 
torian.  Sandburg  is  tied  up  for 
wax  exclusively  by  Lyrichord. 

The  new  package,  tagged  “The 
Great  Carl  Sandburg,'',  includes 
some  of  the  songs  from  a  pre¬ 
viously  released  10-inch  LP  as  well 
as  such  new  songs  as  “The  Good 
Boy,”  “We’ll  Roll  Back  The  Prices” 
and  “A  Lincoln  preface.” 


When  Kids  Free 


Boston,  Jan.  29. 

Two  bills  affecting  the  film  in¬ 
dustry  in  Massachusetts  arc  in  the 
legislative  hopper.  House  Bill  1393 
asks  that  theatre  operators  in  cities 
and  towns  of  over  25,000  shall  re¬ 
quire  a  regular  police  officer  to  be 
on  duty  during  performances  when 
schools  are  not  in  sessions,  with 
the  picture  houses  to  pay  the  tab. 
House  licenses  would  be  yanked 
for  failure  to  comply.^ 

House  Bill  514,  perennial  bill, 
would  require  that  ozoners  .  be 
placed  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  commissioner  of  public  safety 
at  a  $25  licensing  fee.  The  com¬ 
missioner  would  have  full  power  to 
require  structural  changes  or  other 
conditions  as  he  might  see  fit,  in¬ 
cluding  changes  in  exits  and  en¬ 
trances  in  driveins  already  built  or 
to  be  constructed. 

Ozoners  in  Mass,  are  under  jur¬ 
isdiction  of  local  fathers  in  each 
city  or,  town.  No  date  has  been  set 
on  hearings  for  either  bill. 
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42D  ST.  GRINDS’  $5-MIL  GROSS 


Zumemann,  Ross  Complaints  |||  f||JU  PROLORS  Loew  s  Take-No-Chances  Quest  For 

finfrin  |  v  qiiu  Full  Proxy  Support  on  Feb.  28 


[AGAINST  DISTRIBS,  EXHIBS] 

Fred  Zinnemann,  in  Gotham  directing  “Hatful  of  Rain,"  opines 
that  film  production  has  progressed  •  consistently  over  the  years ' 
but  film  advertising  has  remained  static,  The  country  has  changed 
and  Changed  but  the  ads,  with  few  exceptions;  are  the  same  as  they 
were  20  years  ago,  he  states. 

Frank  Ross  has  a  beef,  too,  this  concerning  the  physical  pre¬ 
sentation  of  pictures  in  theatres.  Studios  spend  millions  to  achieve 
technical'  improvements  but  unhep  managers .  and  projectionists 
don’t  seem  to  care  about  distortions  on  the  screen,  claims.  the  pro¬ 
ducer.  Often  the  film  and  sound  are  out  of  sync  and  in  the  case 
of  his  epic,  “The  Robe,”  Ross  related  that  the  centre  speaker 
wasn’t  working  for  three  days  during  the  film’s  run  at  the  Pan- 
tages,  Hollywood;  before  anyone  noticed  it.  _ 

Summertime  1957  Different? 

Some  Anxiety  Lest  Flood  of  Features  on  Video  Mar 
B.O.  Prospects  Come  Warm  Weather 


There’s  some  fear  in  the  film  in¬ 
dustry  that  the  summer,  which  has 
been  the  best  boxoffice  season  for 
the  past  several  years,  might  be¬ 
come  a  difficult  period. because  of 
television.  This  relates  to  the  num¬ 
ber  of  important  features  which  ex¬ 
pectedly  will  be  on  television. 

Point  is  that  in  past  the  hot 
months  meant  a  flock  of  replace¬ 
ment  programs  on  tv  and  these  pro¬ 
vided  no  major  competition  to  the¬ 
atres.  But  now  there  are  broad 
hints  from  the  tv  field  itself  that 
prime  time  may  be  given  to  fea¬ 
tures  come  next  June  and  the  big, 
however  vintage,  product  from  Hol¬ 
lywood  will  he  bound  to  hurt  the 
b.  o. 

Serious  competition  has  devel¬ 
oped  among  tv  stations  themselves. 
They’re  clearly  bent  on  getting  the 
best  pictures  into  the  living  rooms 
and  at  harmful  (to  theatres  ) times. 
New  York’s  WRCA  has  moved  up 
its  late  evening  feature  perform¬ 
ance  to  10:30  p.  m.  This  began 
Jan.  13  and  the  teeoff  pic  was  Co¬ 
lumbia’s  “You  Can’t  Take  It  With 
You,’’  an' Academy  Award  winner. 
WCBS-TV  met  this  with:  a  switch 
in  its  programming.  Latter  station, 
which  was  scheduled  to  present 
“Love  Happy,"  changed  to  “Honky 
Tonk,"  Clarke  Gable-Lana  Turner 
costarrer  from  Metro. 

This  in  itself  didn’t  belt  theatre 
business  to  any  noticeable  extent. 
But  it  does  portend  the  type  of  pro¬ 
duction  that’s  to  be  offered  free 
and,  it’s  apparent,  at  time  periods 
likely  to  discourage  the  family 
from  leaving.the  comforis  of  home. 

Further,  the  indications  are  that 
the  telecasts  of  top  features  may 
go  on  a  network  as  well  as  an  in¬ 
dividual  station  basis.  This  re¬ 
flects  the  importance  with  which 
some  tv  interests  regard  the  fea¬ 
tures  and^  under  the  pressure  of 
sponsor  demands,  Hollywood’s  back- 
(Continued  on  page  60) 


Ulollify  British’ 
Plan  Pushed 


American  film  companies  active 
in  production  in  Britain  are  mull¬ 
ing  certain  concessions  to  forestall 
the  possibility  of  discriminatory  al¬ 
location  of  Eady  Fund  coin  by  the 
British  Government.  It’s  now  pro¬ 
posed  that  the  U.  S.  outfits  adopt  a 
joint  policy  under  which  they 
would  return  to  Britain  a  portion 
of  the  earnings  outside  the  British 
market  of  American  productions 
lensed  in  Britain  under  the  quota. 

Only  Columbia  now  follows  this 
procedure. 

Eric  Johnston,  Motion  Picture 
Export  Assn,  prexy,  last  week 
urged  others  to  formulate  a  joint 
Policy  along  similar  lines.  It’s  felt 
that  such  a  move  might  defeat  Brit¬ 
ish  pressure  to  restrict  the  Eady 
subsidy  to  “pure"  British  films, 
discriminatory  amendment  to  the 
Eilm  Bill  is  up  before  the  House 
Lords  Jan.  29. 

Companies  are  split  on  the  wis¬ 
dom  of  making  the  concession,  but 
impressed  by  the  need  for  immedi- 
ate  action.  There  is  said  to  be  a 
Possibility  of  Johnston  going  to 
London  to  present  the  U.  S.  case. 


STORY  ANGLE  DILEMMAS 

20th  Gives  Swope  a  Whack  at 
‘The  Heller* 

Hollywood,  Jan.  29. 

“The  Heller,"  a  femme  juve  de¬ 
linquency  story  which  20th-Fox 
acquired  in  1948,  has  been  reac¬ 
tivated  and  assigned  to  producer 
H.  B.  Swope. 

William  Henning  wrote  the  book 
which  the  studio  bought.  The  West- 
wood  lot'  has  been  unable  to  lick 
various  problems  involved,  but  is 
now  handling  it  to  Swope.  Latter 
recently  completed  producing 
“Three  Brave  Men." 

Trans-Lnx  After 
More  First-Run 
Spots  over  U.  S. 

Traps-Lux  Theatres  circuit  is 
due  for  expansion,  Richard  Brandt, 
head  of  the  chain,  reported  in  New 
York  last  week. 

Plan  is  to  add  first-runs  In  ma¬ 
jor  cities  and  to  run  them  in  con¬ 
formance  with  the  successful  pat¬ 
tern  now  employed  by  chain  in  its 
10  situations  in  four  cities,  includ¬ 
ing  New  York.  Brandt  figured 
that  Trans-Lux  Distributing,  which 
releases  foreign  films,  could  sup¬ 
ply  the  expanded  chain  with  be¬ 
tween  25%  and  30%  of  its  playing 
time. 

“We  are  going  to  take  over 
money-making  theatres,"  Brandt 
said.  “We  are  not  out  to  show  that 
they  operate  incorrectly.  All  we 
are  interested  in  is  to  get  houses 
that  fit  in  with  our  kind  of  setup." 
He  added  that  the  new  T-L  theatres 
will  be  taken  over  only  In  cities 
where  long  runs  are  feasible; 

“I  think  it’s  wrong  to  keep  mak¬ 
ing  the  distinction  between  ‘art’ 
and  ‘commercial’,"  noted  Brandt. 
“The  public  generally  today  is  im¬ 
patient.  They  are  just  no  longer 
interested  in  seeing  the  same  old 
.thing." 

Trans-Lux  Distributing’s  top  re¬ 
lease  at  the  moment,  chalking  up 
very  long  runs,  is  the  Italian  “La 
Strada,"  which  Brandt  is  dubbing 
at  cost  of  $20,000.  Pic  stars  two 
American? — Anthony  Quinn  and 
Richard  Basehart.  They’re  dubbing 
(Continued  on  page  20) 


A  total  of  10,000,000  people  paid 
an.  estimated  $5,000, Q00  to  see  mo¬ 
tion  pictures  last  year  in  10  thea¬ 
tres  on  one  blbck  in  New  York 
City.  The  10  theatres  are  located 
on  42d  St.  between  Broadway  and 
8th  Avenue, .  a  street  frequently 
condemned  because  of  its  “carni¬ 
val"  atmosphere. 

Surrounded  by  pizza  parlors,  hot 
dog  stands,  shooting  galleries,  pok- 
erino  palaces,  and  novelty  stores, 
the  theatres  are  nevertheless  well 
maintained,  policed,  and  managed. 
This  is  no  skid  row. 

The  theatres —  seven  of  which 
are.  operated  by  Brandt  Theatres 
and  three  by  Cinema  Circuit —  of¬ 
fer  perhaps  the  most  varied  pro¬ 
gramming  that  can  be  obtained  in 
any  concentrated  area  in  the  world. 
The  type  of  product  available  on 
the„  street  in  any  one  day — offers 
a  choice  to  all  tastes — from  the 
discriminating  intellectual  to  the 
uneducated  laborer. 

Although  it  is  not  generally 
known,  each  of  the  10  theatres  on 
the  block  follows  a  specific  pro¬ 
gramming  policy.  For  example, 
Brandt’s  Lyric  and  Cinema’s  New 
Amsterdam  are  first  subsequent-, 
run  houses,  playing  pictures  im¬ 
mediately  after  their  Broadway 
runs  and  simultaneously  with  the 
key  Loew's  and  RKO  theatres. 
Pictures  are  booked  at  these  houses 
for  a  week’s  run. 

Brandt’s  Apollo  is  an  art  house 
which  offers  the  outstanding  for¬ 
eign  imports  at  popular  prices  after 
the  films  complete  their  first-run 
engagements.  The  bookings  are 
exclusive  for  the  area  and  the  films 
are  played  for  two  to  four  weeks 
depending  on  the  draw  at  the  box- 
office. 

Brandt’s  Times  Square  is  a  west¬ 
ern  and  action  outlet  and  the  same 
circuit’s  Victory  concentrates  on 
exploitation  and  horror  films.  The 
Selwyn  (Brandt)  and  the  Harris 
(Cinema)  are  muveover  houses, 
both  of  which  play  current  pictures 
immediately  after  the  Lyric  and 
the  New  Amsterdam.  Brandt’s  Lib¬ 
erty  and  Empire  and  Cinema’s 
Anco  are  strictly  reissue  houses. 
The  action  and  reissue  outlets 
change  bills  twice  a  week. 

Admission  prices  are  moderate, 
the  first  sub-runs  charge  40c.-95c.; 
the  art  house  ditto;  the  current 
product  moveovers  30c.-85c.;  and 
the  action  and  reissue  houses  25c.- 
(Continued  on  page  20) 


DON  MURRAY'S  IDEALISM 

*Bus  Stop's*  Leading  Man  Actively 
Practices  Pacifism  Credo 

Ottawa,  Jan.  29. 

Don  Murray,  Marilyn  Monroe’s 
leading  man  in  “Bus  Stop,”  is  try¬ 
ing  to  see  U.  S.  government  offi¬ 
cials  about  relaxing  immigration 
laws  for  refugees  who’ve  been  nine 
or  10  years  in  camps.  He’s  also 
buying  a  piece  of  land  in  Italy  to 
settle  some  refugee  families  on, 
“now  that  I’m  able  to  finance  it.” 
So  he  told  Gene  Sharp  in  a  front¬ 
page  interview  in  Peace  News 
(Dec.  28,  just  in  from  England). 

Murray,  a  pacifist,  and  actress 
wife  Hope  .  Lang  (also  in  “Bus 
Stop")  were  just  in  from  Naples, 
where  they’d  been  working  in  a 
Congregational  refugee  camp. where 
he  had  worked  in  ’52-’53.  That  was 
port  of  his  alternative  service,  as  a 
conscientious  objector.  He  stayed 
six  months  longer  than  the  con¬ 
scription  law  required,  then  came 
back  and  got  into  films. 

Loop  Recovers 
Tots,  Teens  Via 
Reserved  Seats 

Chicago,  Jan.  29. 

An  emergent  fact  from  the  gross¬ 
es  of  reserved  seat  filmeries  has 
been  the  extent  of  reclamation  of 
the  largely,  lost  audience  of  tots 
and  teeners.  Both  the  McVickers’ 
“Ten  Commandments"  and  the  Pal¬ 
ace’s  “Seven  Wonders  of  the 
World"  have  been  playing  to 
packed  houses  of  kids  for  weeks, 
even  through  the  pre  Xmas  box- 
office  drought,  during  early  morn¬ 
ing  hours  when  the  off  the  street 
trade  is  unavailable. 

The  1,580  seat  McVickers  claims 
to  have  booked  its  two  extra  morn¬ 
ing  shows  each  week  solidly  to 
parochial  school  groups  and  boy 
and  girl  scout  organizations  around 
the  Chicago  area.  Tickets  at  90c 
per  head  are  sold  to  the  larger 
groups  of  over  100  and  smaller 
I  (Continued  on  page  10) 


Hollywood,  Jan.  29. 

Jerry  Wald  is  ready  to  cast  eight 
films  on  which  screenplays  have 
been  completed.  Schedule  tees 
Feb.  11  with  “Love  Affair,"  first  of 
the  productions  he  will  make  for 
20th-Fox. 

Cary  Grant  and  Deborah  Kerr 
will  star  in  “Love  Affair"  and 
Grant  also  will  star  in  “Kiss  Them 
for  Me,"  which  follows.  Others 
on  the  slate  are  “Diamond  in  the 
Rough,"  “Down  Payment,"  “The 
Sound  and  the  Fury,"  starring 
Gregory  Pack,  “Peyton  Place," 
“The  Jean  Harlow  Story"  and 
“Jean  Christophe." 


National  Boxoffice  Survey 

Mercury  Higher,  So’s  Biz;  ‘Anastasia’  Again  Champ, 
‘Commandments’  2d  ‘Wind’  3d,  ‘Wonders’  4th 

Biz  is  shaping  up  better  in  num-  in  C’Scope  version,  is  starting  to 
erous  key  cities  covered  by  appear  out  in  the  keys  and  with 
Variety  this  session,  mainly  he-  nice  returns  in  several  locations.  It 
cause  the  weather  has  moderated,  is  particularly  socko  in  St.  Louis. 
Even  on  the  Coast,  where  rain  “Full  of  Life”  (Col)  is  rated  smash 
helped  over  the  weekend,  the  in  Washington, 
we'ather  was  a  plus  factor.  There  “Great  Man"  (U),  a  new  entry, 
were  not  many  new  entries  and  [s  socko  in  Pitt,  brisk  in  Balto, 
few  of  them  shaped  strong.  smash  in  N.Y.  and  big  in  Washing- 

Anastasia  (20th)  retained  its  ton.  “Men  in  War"  (UA),  also  new, 
hold  on  first .  place  by  an  even  js  bright  in  L  A 
healthier  margin,  being  champ  for  “Around  World*  in  80  Days"  (UA) 
two  weeks  in  a  row.  “10  Command-  still  is  playing  in  the  same  six 
ments”-  (Par)  again  is  winding  in  keys  covered  by  Variety.  It  is 
second  position.  socko  in  Detroit,  wow  in  Balto, 

‘Written  on  Wind  (U)  is  cap-  smash  in  Frisco,  fancy  in  Philly, 
turing  third  money,  the  same  as  sturdy  in  L.A.  (where  Improving 
last  session.  Even  in  fourth  and  each  week)  and  still  absolute  ca- 
fifth  weeks  in  some  keys,  this  pic  parity  in  N  Y. 
is  equalling  or  topping  previous  “wild  Party’’*  (UA)  is  rated  tame 
stanzas.  “Seven  Wonders  of  in  l.A.  “Friendly  Persuasion" 
World"  (Cinerama)  is  moving  up  (AA)  looks  hefty  in  Toronto.  “Don’t 
to  fourth  position.  Knock  the  Rock"  (Col)  looms  big 

“Teahouse  August  Moon"  (M-G)  jn  Boston  and  Providence,  and  tor- 
is  finishing  fifth  as  against  fourth  rid  [n  Seattle, 
place  a  week  ago.  “Baby  Doll"  “Wee  Geor’die"  (Arthur)  shapes 
(WB)  is  landing  sixth  spot,  same  as  a  future  big  grosser  in  arty 
as  last  round.  “Girl  Can’t  Help  It"  houses.  ’  Currently  it  is  rated  a 
(20th)  is  finishing  seventh.  It  was  blockbuster  in  Pitt,  sock  in  Frisco, 
in  same  place  last  week.  *  big  in  L.A.  and  solid  in  N.Y. 

“Wrong  Man"  (WB),  just  out  to  “Three  Violent  People"  (Par)  is 
any  extent  this  stanza,  is  copping  disappointing  this  week  except  in 
eighth  place.  “Oklahoma"  (Magna)  K.C.,  where  good, 
is  winding  in  ninth  slot.  New-  “Three  Brave  Men"  (20th)  is 
comer  “Iron  Petticoat"  (M-G)  will  fair  in  Minneapolis  and  Louisville 
be  10th.  but  good  in  Buffalo.  “Zarak"  (Col) 

“Rock,  Pretty  Baby"  (U),  new,  shapes  okay  in  Minneapolis  and 
will  finish  in  11th  spot  while  “King  fab.  jn  Portland, 
and  Four  Queens"  (UA)  will  be 

12th.  ( Complete  Boxoffice  Reports  on 

Incidentally*  “Oklahoma"  (20th),  Pages  8-9) 


Apparently  determined  to  make 
sure  that  the  management  receives 
solid  stockholder  support  for  Its 
new  slate  of  directors  and  that 
there  is  no  slipup  in  the  decision 
reached  with  dissident  groups, 
Loew’s  Inc.  is  continuing  to  solicit 
proxies  for  use  at  the  annual  stock¬ 
holders’  meeting  on  Feb.  28. 

Proxy  statement,  mailed  to 
shareholders  this  week,  says  “while 
there  is  no  business  known  to 
management  to  be  presented  for 
action  by  stockholders"  other  than 
that  listed  in  the  proxy  (election 
of  new  directors),  “it  is  intended 
that  the  proxies  will  be  exercised 
upon  any  other  matters  that  may 
properly  come  before  the  meet¬ 
ing  ..." 

v  Proxy  statement  lists  13  new  di¬ 
rectors  to  be  elected  for  a  period 
of  one  year  and  discloses  the  num¬ 
ber  of  shares  each  nominee  owns — 
George  A.  Brownel,  500;  Fred  F. 
Florence,  none;  Louis  A.  Johnson, 
none;  K.  T.  Keller,  none;  George 
L.  Killion,  1,000;  Ray  Lawson,  100; 
Stanley  Meyer,  5,000;  Frank  Pace 
Jr.,  200;  William  A.  Parker,  1,000 
in  addition  to  controlling  the  57,000 
shares  of  Incorporated  Investors 
Inc.,  of  which  he  is  chairman  of 
the  board;  Ogden  R.  Reid,  none; 
Jofin  L.  Sullivan,  100;  Joseph  Tom¬ 
linson,  180,000;  Joseph  R.  Vogel, 
23,300. 

Proxy  statement  discloses  that 
Loew’s  is  bearing  all  costs  in  con.-v 
nection  with  the  solicitation  of  the' 
proxies.  Loew’s  intends  to  request 
brokerage  houses,  custodians  land 
others  to  solicit  proxies  from  per¬ 
sons  who  own  stock  in  accordance 
with  the  rules  of  the  Securities  & 
Exchange  Commission.  It  is  noted 
that  Loew’s  will  reimburse  solici- 
(Continued  on  page  20) 


16,721  Ballots 
For  ’56  Oscars 


Hollywood,  Jan.  29. 

First  heat  in  the  annual  Oscar 
poll*  got  underway  with  the  mail¬ 
ing  of  16,721  nomination  ballots  . 
by  the  Academy  of  Motion  Picture 
Arts  and  Sciences.  Ballots  are  for 
nominations  in  the  field  of  act¬ 
ing,  art  direction,  cinematog¬ 
raphy,  costume  design,  direction, 
film  editing,  music,  best  motion 
picture  and  writing. 

Nomination  ballots  went  to  the 
1,770  Academy  members,  12,639 
Screen  Actors  Guild  members  who 
will  nominate  actors  and  actresses, 
552  Screen  Directors  Guild  mem¬ 
bers  who  will  vote  on  directional 
achievements,  592  members  of  the 
Screen  Writers  branch  of  Writers 
Guild  of  America,  for  film  writing, 
and  1,168  representatives  of  vari¬ 
ous  technical  crafts.  Non-Academy 
members  vote  only  an  the  nomina¬ 
tions  with  the  final  choice  left  to 
voting  by  Academy  members  only. 
Nominations  in  acting,  directing, 
best  picture  and  writing  categories 
must  be  returned  by  Feb.  2;  by 
Feb.  11  for  music;  Feb.  12  for  art 
direction  and  costume  design;  and 
Feb.  13  for  cinematography  and 
film  editing. 

Results  of  the  nominations  will 
be  made  public  for  release  in  news¬ 
papers  Feb.  19  and  screenings  of 
nominated  films  will  begin  Feb.  23 
at  the  Academy  Awards  Theatre. 


DORE  SCHARY  FAMILY’S 
LONG  EUROPEAN  TOUR 

Hollywood,  Jan.  29. 

After  Dore  Schary  previewed 
“Designing  Woman"  Friday  night 
(25),  his  last  chore  per  contract  at 
Metro,  he  and  Mrs.  Schary  and 
their  younger  son  and  daughter 
(the  oldest  girl  is  married)  repaired 
to  La  Quinta  for  three  weeks.  They 
sail  April  18  on  the  United  States 
for  three  months  in  Europe, -plan¬ 
ning  a  month’s  stay  in  New  York, 
from  March  20  until  departure. 

Former  production  head  of 
Metro  has  taken  a  business  office 
(Continued  on  page  22) 


_  4  PICTURES _ 

Standard  &  Poor’ s  Judgment  Film 
Issues  Rate  Chancy  on  Future 


_ _ Vedriegday,  January  30,  1957 

:  New  York  Sound  Truck  \ 
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Message  to  this  column  from  Bound  Hill  Hotel,  Montego  Bay, 

Jamaica,  B,W.I.:  “Just  to  put  you  on  the  right  ‘Sound  Track’ _ Yes, 

Harold,  Macmillan  is  married  to  the  sister  (Lady  Dorothy  CavenI 
dish)  of  my  late,  husband,  Lord  Charles  Cavendish,  and  I  am  very 
.proud  of  my  ‘P.M.*  brother-in-law.  We  always  knew  he  would  be 
Prime  Minister  one  day/*  (signed)  Adele  Astaire  Douglass 
Yul  Brynner  and  Anatole  Litvak  set  up  a  new  indie  production  firm 
to  make  two  pictures  this  year  and  next  in  Europe  . , ;  Lex  Barker  with 
Zsa  Zsa  Gabor  in  “Stalin  is  Alive!”  for  producer  Albert  Zugsmith  .  ,  . 
Producer  Anthony  Muto,  who  has  been  prepping  “The  Mad  Bomber  of 
New  York  City”  since  December  added  a  new  ending  with  the  arrest 
of  the  bomber  in  Gotham  and  will  roll  the  picture  for  20th-Fox  within 
the  next  four  weeks  ...  Composer-conductor  Herschel  Burke  Gilbert 
formed  his'  own  indie  to  produce  “dramatic  films  with  musical  back¬ 
grounds”  .  .  .  Gregory  Peek  and  William  Wyler,  postponing  the  start 
of  “Thieves  Market,”  revealed  the  purchase  of  “The  Big  Country,”  the 
Donald  Hamilton  novel,  as  the  next  jbint  venture.  ... 

Ephraim  S.  London,  film  attorney;  Dr.  Hugh  M.  Flick,  former  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  State  Education  Department’s  Motion  Picture  Division;  Dan 
Lacey,  executive  director  of  the  American  Book  Publishers  Council, 
and  Elmer  Rice,  playwright,  will  participate  in  a  “Freedom  of  Expres¬ 
sion”  forum  to  be  held  in  New  York  Feb.  16  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Civil  Liberties  Union. 

Alfred  Hitchcock  pops  up  via  Simon  &  Schuster  in  March  with  a 
book  titled  “Stories  They  Wouldn’t  Let  Me  Do  On  TV”  .(sic)  ...  a  paper¬ 
back  edition  of  Gilbert  Seldes*  “The  Public  Arts”  is  now  out  .  .  .  Wal¬ 
lace  Walthall,  a  brother  of  the  late  Henry  B.  Walthall,  still,  makes  semi¬ 
public  appearances  in  TexasJecturing  with  “The  Birth  Of  A  Nation” 
and  sentimentally  hailed  as  sibling  of  “The  Little  Colonel,”  a  mighty 
real  character  still  to  some  of  the  daughters  and  granddaughters  of  the 
Confederacy. 

Redbook  mag  winners  (18th  annual  awards)  per  editor-publisher 
Wade  H.  Nichols  are: 

“Anastasia,”  “Around  the  World  in  80  Days,”  “Friendly  Persuasion,” 
“Giant,”  “The  King  and  I,”  “Moby  Dick”  ancl  “War  and  Peace.” 

Rudy  Mate  signed  to  direct  “The  Seven  Hills  of  Rome,”  starring 
Mario  Lanza  in  Italy  this  spring  .  .  .  Charles  Schneer  registered  “The 
Case  Against  Brooklyn”  with  the  MPAA  Title  Bureau.  ... 

Joseph  Zsuffa,  young  Hungarian  film  director  and  a  recent  escapee 
from  Budapest,  is  in  Gotham  making  the  rounds.  He’s  both  written 
and  directed  films.  He  shot  parts  of  the  Hungarian  revolution  vs.  the 
Reds  who  later  confiscated  the  footage.  However,  Szuffa  deposited  a 
section  of  a  reel  with  the  U.S.  Legation  before  fleeing  the  country 
.  .  .  20th-Fox  prexy  Spyros  P.  Skouras  negotiating  the  possible  sale  of 
old  20th  pix  to  tv  in  Latin  America/ 

Renzo  Ruffini,  IFE  topper  in  Rome,  due  in  Gotham  this  week.  The 
proposed  deal  for  Republic  to  handle  the  IFE  product  appears  to  be 
definitely  off  .  Both  Ken  Hargreaves  and  Geoffrey  Martin,  new  J. 
Arthur  Rank  execs  in  the  U.S.,  will  return  to  London  prior  to.  taking 
up  their  duties  fulltime  here.  Duo  plus  Irving  Sochin  are  setting  off 
on  a  countrywide  tour  to  establish  offices  for  the  new  Rank  agency. 
Hargreaves  expects  to  pick  up  some  of  the  RKO  field  men  left  with¬ 
out  jobs  last  week.  Martin  is  hopeful  of  bringing  over  a  number  of  the 
Rank  stars  to  intro  them  to  the  U.S.  public. 

Douglas  Fairbanks  Jr.  and  Pamela  Woolworth  (of  the  dime  store 
clan)  have  organized  a  film  production  company  in  London— Associated 
Dragon  Films  Ltd.  Company  plans  to  make  feature  films 'for  the  inter¬ 
national  market  .  .  .  Sidney  Poitier  back  from  a  six-week  African  loca¬ 
tion  trip  for  “The  Hawk.”  He’s  currently  appearing  in  Metros  “Edge 
of  the  City”  .  .  .  N.  Richard  Nash  guest-lectured  at  the  New  Softool  of 
Social  Research  .  .  .  Director  Michael  Anderson  editing  (in  London) 
“Their  Greatest  Glory,”  Herbert  Wilcox-DCA  coproduction  .  .  .  Alfred 
E.  Daff  to  the  Coast.  ... 

Jesse  L.  Lasky’s  life  story,  “I  Blow  My  Own  Horn.”  is  to  be  published 
June  1.  Ralph  Edwards  mentioned  this,  and  received  Lasky’s  thanks 
for  the  plug,  while  the  pioneer  producer  was  appearing  on  “This  Is 
Your  Life?* 
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Film- industry  is  no  bargain  inso¬ 
far  as  a  “safe”  investment  is  con¬ 
cerned.  That’s  the  general  opinion 
reflected  In  Standard  &  Poor’s  lat- 
.  est  analysis  of  amusement  issues. 
In  releasing  its  first  study  of  the 
field  since  last  September,  the  Wall 
St.  statistical  house  emphasises 
that- long-range  profit  possibilities 
in  motion  picture  firms  appear  to 
be  much  smaller  than  for  the  aver¬ 
age  industrial  concern. 

“Most  large  producers  and  ex¬ 
hibitors,*/  the  S&P  survey  points 
out,  “are  moving  into  television 
and  other  fields  with  more  promis¬ 
ing  prospects.  Hence,  each  movie 
equity  must  be  viewed  as  a  special 
situation,  too  speculative  for  the 
average  investor.”  It’s  also  felt  that 
moderate  recovery  in  operations  is 
possible  for  the  industry  since 
“non-movie”  activities  are  aiding 
Columbia  Pictures,  Stanley  Warner 
and  20th-Fox. 

In  taking  a  hard  look  at  the  sit¬ 
uation,  the  analysis  asserts  that  the 
motion  picture  group  since  late 
1954  has  lagged  far  behind  the  gen¬ 
eral  market.  This,  it’s  said,  re¬ 
flects  the  “basically  unfavorable 
movie  attendance  trend  and  the 
growing  medium-term  uncertain¬ 
ties  arising  from  color  television 
and  subscription  tv.” 

But  while  the  past  has  been  * 
gloomy,  the  study  states  that  pros¬ 
pects  may  be  brighter  in  1957-  in 
light  of  the  “moderate  recovery  in 
motion  picture  attendance  which 
has  been  evident  in  recent  months 
.  .  .  this  could  mean  that  movies 
will  not  lose  many  more  customers 
to  tv  this  year.”  Among  other  ran¬ 
dom  observations,  it’s  noted  that 
gains  in  foreign  receipts  are  ex¬ 
pected,  tv  activities  have  aided 
some  majors  and  “complete  re¬ 
moval  of  the  admissions  tax  could 
be  an  important  benefit  to  theatre 
companies.” 


Cinerama  Productions’ 
Theatre  Share  $290,000, 
Well  Above  1955  Total 

Cinerama  Productions  Corp.  will 
receive  approximately  $290,000  as 
its  share  of  theatre  income  from 
the  exhibition  of  Cinerama  dur¬ 
ing  its  fiscal  year  which  ended 
Oct.  31,  1956.  This  is  an  increase 
of  cash  income  of  about  $144,000, 
equivalent  to  14c  per  share,  above 
the  total  of  $146,000  the  company 
received  in  1955. 

Actually,  the  1955  income  was 
$550,000  4S  compared  with  the 
$290,000  flor  1956.  The  reason  for 
the  difference  is  that  under  the 
company’s  original  agreement  with 
Stanley  Warner,  it  received  50% » 
of  the  net  income  from  the  first 
four  theatres  in  New  York,  Detroit, 
Hollywood  and  Chicago  until  its 
original  loan  with  Bankers  Trust 
Co.  was  paid  off  on  June  24,  1955. 

A  total  of  $406,000  of  the  $550,- 
000  in  1955  went  directly  to  the 
bank  for  repayment  of  the  loan. 
Under  the  agreement  with  Stanley 
Warner,  Cinerama  Productions  was 
required  to  apply  42/50ths  of  its 
share  to  liquidation  of  the  loan 
and  the  payment  of  interest  there¬ 
on.  Thereafter,  each  (Cinerama 
Productions  and  Stanley  Warner) 
was  to  receive  8%  of  net  receipts. 

A  new  deal  made  in  June,  1956, 
gave  each  company  a  minimum  of 
10%  (and  in  certain  instances  15% 
and  20%)  of  net  receipts  of  15 
selected  theatres,  commencing  with 
the  exhibition  of  the  third  Ciner¬ 
ama  picture  and  applying  to  all 
subsequent  films  in  the  process. 


SPEED  TOUGH  LAW 
VS.  BOMB  HOAXERS 

Boston,  Jan.  29./ 
Massachusetts  House  suspended 
its  rules  to  speed  a  bill  filed  by 
Rep.  Stephen  T.  Chmura  (D)  of 
Holyoke  prescribing  a  $500  fine 
and/or  20  years  in  jail  upon  con¬ 
viction  of  staging  a  bomb  hoax. 

He  said  he  acted  after  hoaxers 
needlessly  forced  1,200  students  *at 
Holyoke  High  Schopl  to  evacuate 
into  sub-zero  weather.  Several 
Bomb  hoaxes  in  Boston  and  Cam¬ 
bridge  picture  houses  followed  the 
“mad  bomber”  scare  in  New  York. 


Allied -Mulls  Own  PR 

Cincinnati,  Jan.  29. 

Allied  States  Assn,  is  weigh¬ 
ing  the  possibility  of  employ¬ 
ing  a  public  relations  counsel. 
Issue  is  the  topics  on  agenda 
of  the  board  which  convenes 
Friday  (1)  immediately  follow¬ 
ing  the  conclusion  of  the  three- 
day  drive-in  convention  here. 

Heretofor  general  counsel 
Abram  F.  Myers  “has  handled 
all  activities  that  normally 
come  within  the  realm  of  a 
public  relations  staffer. 


Tiomkin’s  Plea: 
Give  Fib  Music 
More  Liberty’ 

Hollywood,  Jan.  29. 

Give  the  composer  greater  auton¬ 
omy  on  a  motion  picture  and  he 
will  come  up  with  a  better  job. 
That’s  the  pitch  being  made  by 
Dimitri  Tiomkin,  whose  record  of 
hit  theme  songs  fbr  films  reads 
like  a  Hit  Parade  program,  on  the 
premise  that  the  composer  is  an  ac¬ 
complished  technician  and  should 
be  given  the  same  freedom  that 
other  technicians  enjoy. 

The  composer  plays  an  enormous 
part  in  the  success  of  a  picture, 
via  songs  from  the  film  which 
catch  the  fancy  of  the  public  and 
thus  lead  to  interest  in  the  pic, 
Tiomkin  says.  A  hit  song  serves  i 
as  a  trailer,  since  the  number  is  j 
identified  with  the  pic,  according 
to  composer,  who  points  out  that 
its  been  proved  on  many  occasions 
the  value  of  a  song  to  a  picture 
after  the  song’s  release. 

Among  Tiomkin’s  own  composi¬ 
tions  which  are  acknowledged  as 
having  considerably  upped  grosses 
(Continued  on  page  63) 


OLYMPIC  LAB,  LONDON, 
SOUGHT  BY  RANK 

Negotiations  are  in  advanced 
stages  fbr  the  J.  Arthur  Rank  Or¬ 
ganization  to  purchase  the  Para- 
mount-owned  Olympic  labs  in  Lon¬ 
don.  .  Deal  may  tie  in  with  at  least 
a  temporary  survival  of  the  British 
Paramount  News. 

Rank  reportedly  has  offered  a 
good  price  for  the  Olympic  plant, 
which  is  primarily  a  black-and- 
white  lab.  It  has  limited  color 
processing  facilities,  but  not  enough 
to  suit  Par’s  purposes. 


Abe  Montague,  Columbia’s  dis¬ 
tribution  v.p.  and  president  of  the 
Will  Rogers  Memorial  Hospital, 
has  taken  on  r  "‘'uple  of  more  jobs. 
He’s  now  a  board  member  of 
MPAA  and  this  group’s  represen- 


Beverly  Hills,  Jan.  29. 

An  extraordinary  thing  has  come 
over  Metro  with  the  advent  of 
Joseph  R.  Vogel  as  president  of 
Loew’s  Inc.  There  is  an  esprit  and 
an  expectancy  of  showmanship — 
and  profits — which  has  percolated 
from  Culver  City  throughout  the 
Hollywood  and  Beverly  Hills  belt. 
There  is  an  esprit  within  the  com¬ 
pany  of  realism  and  hardheaded 
show  business  which  only  a  veteran 
theatre  topper  like  Vogel  could 
achieve. 

The  morale  factor  is  something 
which  only  a  trained  tradepaper  re¬ 
porter  could  observe,  appraise, 
evaluate  and  dispassionately  pro¬ 
ject  as  a  barometer  of  the  moment 
and  the  shape  of  things  to  come. 

There  is  respect  from  the  com¬ 
petition  for  Vogel’s  job  and  the 
tradition  of  the  Loew-Metro  organ¬ 
ization  that  is  almost  old-school- 
tie.  The  cheering-section  to  see 
Vogel  put  the  former  bellwether 
company  of  the  picture  business 


‘Punishing’  Theatres 
Hite  Innocent  Bhns 
That  Follow  Offender 

Francis  Cardinal  Spellman's  ser¬ 
mon  blasting  “Baby  Doll”  is  char¬ 
acterized  as  “an  exercise  of  re¬ 
ligious  liberty”  in  the  current  is¬ 
sue  of  Commonweal,  opinion  week¬ 
ly  edited  by  Catholic  laymen.  Blit 
John  Cogleyr  author  of  the  piece 
on  the  Warner  picture,  is  decidedly 
against  the  practice  of  imposing  a 
boycott  upon  a  theatre  for  a  given 
period  because  an  objectionable  (to 
Catholics)  film  is  played.  Such  a 
boycott,  running  six  months,  was 
directed  by  Bishop  Scully  in  Al¬ 
bany. 

Highly  critical  of  such  action, 
Cogley  states:  “Presumably  the 
films  to  be  shown  at  the  boycotted 
theatre  during  the  period  its  owner 
is  being  punished  will  be  morally 
acceptable.  There  is  no.  question 
then  of  avoiding  the  occasion  of 
sin.  The  purpose  is  to  teach  the 
theatre-owner  a  lesson  and  to  con¬ 
vince  him,  by  striking  at  his  pock- 
etbook,  that  he  should  not  exhibit 
films  like  ‘Baby  Doll’  in  the  future. 

“One  cannot  avoid  the  conclusion 
that  here  is  a  case  of  naked  eco¬ 
nomic  pressure,  a  display  of  sheer 
power.  If  there  were  only  a  few 
patrons  the  quarantine  would  be  a 
fruitless  gesture.  But  there  are 
enough  to  make  Catholic  disap¬ 
proval  hurt  keenly,  maybe  even  fa¬ 
tally.  The  diocese,  it  seems,  has 
declared  war,  with  the  price  of  ad¬ 
mission  tickets  the  chief  weapon. 

“Several  things  about  this  are 
disturbing,  not  the  least  being  the 
(Continued  on  page  18) 

METRO ‘ESCAPE  CLAUSE’ 
IN  EALING  CONTRACT 

Deal  under  which  Britain’s  •  Eal¬ 
ing  Studios  are  to  make  three  a 
year  for  Metro  has  an  option  clause 
that  allows  M-G  to  nix  the  Ealing 
entries  for  American  release,  it’s 
learned. 

First  of  the  Metro-financed  Eal¬ 
ing  productions,  “Man  in  the  Sky,” 
starring  Jack  Hawkins,  has  been 
viewed  by  Metro  execs  in  New 
York,  and  there  is  said  to  exist  a 
strong  possibility  that  sales  chief 
Charles  Reagan  will  not  exercise 
the  option. 

Metro  option  has  come  as  a  sur¬ 
prise.  At  the  original  press  con¬ 
fab  in  Feb.,  1956,  attended  by  Ar¬ 
thur  M.  Loew  and  Ealing  chiefs  Sir 
Michael  Balcon  and  Reginald  Bak¬ 
er,  the  question  was  asked  whether^ 
Metro  intended  setting  up  a  special 
sales  unit  for  the  British  films.  Re- 
prty  at  the  time  was  in  the  nega¬ 
tive,  with  Loew  adding  he  “as¬ 
sumed”  the  films  would  be  accept¬ 
able  for  regular  commercial  han¬ 
dling  by  Loew’s. 


Greenthal  Gets  BV’s  3 

Monroe  Greenthal  Agency  has 
been  named  to  handle  the  adver¬ 
tising  campaigns  for  the  three 
Walt  Disney  features  to  be  released 
this  year  by  Buena  Vista. 

Leo  F.  Samuels,  BV  president, 
reported  the  schedule  starts  early 
next  summer  with  “Johnny  Tre- 
main,”  followed  by  “Perri”  and 
“Old  Yeller.” 


back  into  the  leadership  position  it 
so  long  enjoyed — and  deserved — is 
general  throughout  the  industry. 

Vogel’s  open-handed  program; 
his  down-to-earth  evaluation  of  the 
job  at  hand;  the  realistic  approach 
to  money  pictures — which  is  the 
essence  of  boxoffice  and  profits 
alike — see  him  in  a  unique  New 
York-Hollywood  rapport  that  is 
extraordinary  unto  itself. 

Not  the  least  of  Vogel’s  revital¬ 
ized  “team”  is  Ben  Thau,  the  new 
administrative  head  of  production. 
Their  coordination  of  all  'values 
from  the  production  line  to  dis¬ 
tribution— and  not  forgetting  a  new 
approach  to  the  exhibitor — will  see 
Loew-Metro  in  an  extraordinary 
position  this  year.  And  this  does 
noP  exclude  the  MGM-TV  factors 
either. 

If  Vogel-Thau  achieve  what  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  a  sage  approach  to  all 
values,  they  are  the  men  of  the 
show  biz  year,  circa  1957.  They 
evidence  every  indication  to 
achieve  that  goal. 


Film  companies  in  1956  con¬ 
tinued  to  widen  the  hunt  for  good 
story  material,  going  farther  afield 
than  in  prior  years  and  also  pay¬ 
ing  more  attention  to  television 
yarns  with  widescreen  potential. 

The  number  of  films  based  on 
originals  continues  to  drop,  partly 
due  to  a  lack  of  available  writers 
and  partly  because  the  companies 
prefer  to  handle  presold  stories. 

I  Of  318  features  that  got  Produc¬ 
tion  Code  approval  last  year  (the 
I  overall  total  was  334),  the  largest 
number — 157  (49%) — was  based 

on  originals.  A  total  of  69  films 
(20%)  were  based  on  novels;  39 
(12%)  derived  from  short  stories; 
21  (6%)  were  based  on  miscella¬ 
neous  material;  20  (6%)  were 
adapted  from  plays;  seven  (2%) 
were  tv  scripts;  four  (1%)  were 
biographies,  and  one  was  an  auto- 
biog. 

Check  of  company  buying  activ¬ 
ity  during  the  year  shows  that 
majors  and  independents  bought 
68  novels,  19  originals,  16  plays,  15 
nonfiction  works,  13  short  -stories, 
and  11  tv  plays. 

While  16  features  of  the  334 
okayed  by  the  Code  in  1956  remain 
to  be  classified,  totals  available  in¬ 
dicate  a  sharp  upswing  last  year 
in  short  stories  as  source  material 
for  films.  Whereas  the  percentage 
ran  to  9.2%  in  1955,*  it’s  at  12% 
In  1956.  The  miscellaneous  cate¬ 
gory  is  up,  too.  The  1955  break¬ 
down  giving  6.2%  included  tv  ma¬ 
terial.  In  1956,  tv  accounted  for 
2%  and  miscellaneous  for  another 
6%. 

Originals  at  one  time  reigned 
supreme  in  Hollywood.  They’ve  de¬ 


clined  steadily  since  1950,  when 
they  accounted  for  73.4%  of  aU 
films  passed  by  the  Code  that  year. 
They’re  now  49%  of  the  total, 
against  51.8%  In  1955  and  58%  the 
year  bofore  that. 


N.  Y.  to  L.  A. 

Bob  Bloom 
Joan  Caulfield 
Hillard  Elkins 
Arthur  Israel  Jr. 

Frances  Langford 
Jack  Lord 

L.  A.  to  N.  Y. 

Joe  Glaser 
Harold  Hecht 
Alexander  MacKendrick 
Janis  Paige 
Thornton  Sargent 
Herbert  J.  Yates  _ 

N.  Y.  to  Europe 

Betty  Bryant 
Allene  Halliday 
Pat  Halliday 
Jat  Herod 
Jo  Aleene  Herod 
Helen  Morgan 
Sir  Laurence  Olivier 
Harold  S.  Prince 
Stephen  Rose 

Europe  to  N.  Y. 

Ralph  Bellamy 
Peter  Brook 
Alexander  H.  Cohen 
Van  Johnson 
Roger  MacDougall 
Stanley  Mann 
Terence  Rattigan 
Renata-  Tebaldi 


tative  in  COMPO. 
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O’Neil  Concedes  Drastic  Action 


Are  Alternatives  Importers  Face 


Seems  ‘Cruel’;  Argues  Stark  Need 


Independent  Motion  Picture  Dis-4 
tributors  Assn.,  to  which  most  of 
the  independent  importer-distribu¬ 
tors  belong,  has  arrived  at  a  crucial 
point  where  it’s  a'  question  of  either 
disbanding  or  greatly  strengthen¬ 
ing  the  organization. 

Indie  meet  in  Gotham  last  week 
left  members  under  the  impression 
that  the  IMPDA  may  be  entering 
an  active  stage,  with  a  regular 
budget  and  a  paid  exec  secretary. 

Org  is  currently  headed  by  Ar¬ 
thur  L.  Mayer.  Proposal  has  been 
made  to  rotate  the  presidency  start¬ 
ing  next  September  on  a  yearly 
basis. 

Several  of  the  indies  feel  strong¬ 
ly  that  their  common  problems  re¬ 
quire  common  action.  Among  the 
issues  at  hand  is  censorship — par¬ 
ticularly  the  censor  fees  in  New 
York — the  question  of  film  storage, 
festivals,  etc.  It’s  felt  that  the  for¬ 
eign  film  market  if  growing,  and 
will  continue  to  grow,  and  that  a 
stronger  IMPDA  would  serve  a 
most  useful  purpose  in  the  years 
to  come. 

Powwow  last  week  was  consid¬ 
ered  particularly  successful  in  that 
it  managed  to  sidestep  the  kind  of 
issues  that,  within  that  frame,  are 
insoluble.  Thus  one  member  want¬ 
ed  the  association  to  go  on  record 

(Continued  on  page  18) 

Few  Survive  At 
RKO  Homeoffice 

RKO  will  continue  operation  of 
its  promotion  department  at  the 
homeoffice.  Staying  on  are  A1 
Stern,  publicity  director;  Ben 
Grimm,  advertising  manager;  David 
Cantor,  head  of  exploitation,  and 
Fred  Lutkin,  business  manager 
of  the  ad  department. 

To  what  extent  the  homeoffice 
will  be  cut,  in  terms  of  both  space 
and  employees,  is  not  yet  known, 
according  to  chairman  Thomas 
O’Neil.  It  appears,  however,  that 
in  addition  to  the  ad-pub  person¬ 
nel,  only  a  handful  of  execs,  their 
aides  and  clerical  help  will  re¬ 
main. 

-  20  Out  in  Chicago 

Chicago,  Jan.  29. 
Foldup  of  RKO  offices  in  Chi¬ 
cago  Thursday  (31)  brings  about 
the  release  of  20  employees.  Only 
District  Manager  Sam  Gorelick  and 
RKO  Records  exec  Stan  Pat  are  to 
remain  as  RKO  representatives 
here. . 

RKO  in  Chicago  is  housed  in  a 
rented  two  story  building  at  13th 
5t.  &  Wabash  Ave.  which  is  to  be 
emptied  when  physical  properties 
ire  liquidated  and  operations  move 
)ver  to  the  Universal  offices  on 
Vlichigan  Ave. 

Pat  expects  to  locate  in  a  down- 
own  office  building. 

11  Fired  In  Minneapolis 
Minneapolis,  Jan.  29. 

C.  J.  (Fay)  Dressell  branch 
nanager  of  RKO  exchange  here, 

(Continued  on  page  18) 

10  LEGAL  DEPARTMENT, 
‘NONE  NEEDED’ AT  RKO 

RKO  is  to  operate  without  a 
egal  department  for  the  reason 
here’s  no  need  for  one,  according 
p  board  chairman  Thomas  O’Neil. 
<xec  stated  that  attorneys  on  the 
ayroll,  headed  by  general  counsel 
.  Miller  Walker,  had  been  con¬ 
ning  .  themselves  largely  with 
latters  relating  to  affairs  of  the 
revious  RKO  holding  company, 
puch  is  now  absorbed  by  Atlas 
orp.,  and  the  antitrust  suits  which 
ad  required  attention  are  now 
dninishing. 

O’Neil  said  that  Walker,  treas- 
rer  William  Clark  and  controller 
arrett  Van  Wagner  left  the  com- 
any  via  “voluntary  retirements” 
hich  were  unrelated  to  the  over- 
3u.le^  operation.  Taking  ovej*  as 
>ntroller  is  Charles  Drayton,  who 
oves  up  from  assistant  treasurer. 


PASTOR-PILOT  PREMIERE 


Universal  Opens  ‘Battle  Hymn* 
In  Marietta,  Ohio 


Marietta,  O.,  Jan.  29. 

Activities  extending  into  three 
days  have  been  scheduled  for  the 
world  premiere  of  “Battle' Hymn,” 
Universal’s  production  based  on 
the  experiences  of  Col.  Dean  E. 
Hess,  the  clergyman  turned  fighter 
pilot.  The  picture  will  be  shown 
simultaneously  Feb.  14  at  the  Ohio, 
Colony  and  Putnam  theatres  here. 

.Col.  Hess,  Rock  Hudson,  Martha 
Hyer  and  other  premiere  visitors 
will  arrive  on  Feb.  12.  A  full  sched¬ 
ule  of  events,  including  luncheons, 
dinners  and  other  parties,  has  been 
set  for  the  three-day  period. 


Us  Regionals 
OnRKOMovein 

Universal  is  holding  a  series  of 
regional  sales  meetings  to  acquaint 
the  company’s  sales  executives 
with  the  handling  of  the  RKO  pic¬ 
tures  being  taken  over  for  distrib¬ 
ution  by  U. 

Initial  session,  presided  over  by 
sales  v.p.  Charles  J.  Feldman,  was 
held  in  N.Y.  Friday  (25)  with  sales 
execs  from  N.Y.,  Albany,  Boston, 
Buffalo,  New  Haven,  Washington, 
Cleveland,  Detroit,  Philadelphia, 
Pittsburgh,  Atlanta,' Charlotte  and 
Jacksonville.  Second  meeting  was 
held  in  Kansas  City  yesterday 
(Tues.)  and  the  third  palaver  will 
be  held  Friday  (1)  in  San  Francis¬ 
co.  F.  J.  A.  McCarthy,  assistant 
general  sales  manager,  and  James 
J.  Jorden, .  circuit  sales  manager, 
are  participating  with  Feldman  in 
all  three  meetings. 


The  wholesale  dumping  on  labor 
market  of  a  large  number  of  RKO 
employees  resulting  from1' Univer¬ 
sal’s  takeover  of  RKO’s  domestic 
distribution  activities  is  causing 
considerable  concern  among  union 
officials  in  the  motion  picture  in¬ 
dustry.  The  initial  reaction  was 
one  of  extreme  bitterness  and  re¬ 
sulted  in  a  sharp  blast  at  the  film 
industry  itself  by  the  executive 
v.p.  of  the  Homeoffice  Employees 
Union,  H-63,  International  Alli¬ 
ance  of  Theatrical  Stage  Em¬ 
ployees. 

The  official,  Russell  M.  Moss, 
charged  that  the  film  companies 
can  always  organize  a  common 
front  to  deal  with  taxes,  union  ne¬ 
gotiations,  and  boxoffice  problems, 
but  have  “failed  miserably  to  take 
action”  to  aid  employees  who  are 
affected  by  mergers  or  by  the  dis¬ 
continuance  of  particular  opera¬ 
tions. 

Moss,'  who  aired  his  views  in  a 
fiillpage.ad  in  the  trade  papers, 
intimated  that  the  unions  might  be 
tougher  in  subsequent  negotiations 
with  the  film  companies.  “One 
gets  in  return  the  type  of  coopera¬ 
tion  one’s  own  action  deserves,” 
he  said,  “and  there  should  be  no 
recrimination  hereafter,  or  bitter¬ 
ness,  when  representatives  of  the 
employees  in  this  industry  show 
little  sympathy  with  management’s 
problems.” 

Subsequently  Moss  personally 
outlined  to  Variety  the  serious 
plight  of  many  staffers  who  have 
spent  25  to  30  years,  or  the  major 
part  of  their  adult  lives,  in  the  mo¬ 
tion  picture  industry.  He  acknowl¬ 
edged  that  there  would  be  no  diffi¬ 
culty  in  placing  typists,  file  clerks, 
and  secretaries  who  can  be  easily 
assimilated  into  other  industries. 
His  main  concern,  he  said,  was 
with  employees  who  were  between 
the  ages  of  45  and  60.  In  this  cate¬ 
gory  are  publicists,  bookers,  con- 
(Continu^d  on  page  18) 


Dozier  Not  to  Produce 

William  Dozier,  RKO  pro¬ 
duction  chief,  will  refrain  from 
engaging  in  any  personal  film- 
making.  He  stated  in  New 
York  this  week  that  friction 
could  develop  between  himself 
and  other  producers  on  the 
company’s  roster  if  he  were 
to  undertake  to  make  his  own 
pictures.  And  this  he  wants 
to  avoid. 

Dozier  reasons  that  if  he 
should  happen  to  come  upon  a 
couple  :  of  choice  properties 
the  other  producers  on  the  lot 
perhaps  would  feel  they  were 
receiving  secondary  attention. 
Either  that,  or  an  unfriendly 
rivalry  could  develop. 


Use  All  Tools  To 
Sell,  Exhibs  Told 

Exhibitors  last  week  were  urged 
to  use  to  the  fullest  the  promo¬ 
tional  tools  handed  to  them.  Ex¬ 
hortation  came  from  Roy  Haines, 
Warner  Bros.’  general  sales  man¬ 
ager,  at  a  two-day  sales  session  in 
New  York. 

Meet  was  addressed  also  by 
prexy  Jack  L.  Warner,  Benjamin 
Kalmenson,  exec  v.p.,  and  Robert 
S.  Taplinger,  ad-pub  topper. 

Expressing  optimism  over  the 
business  outlook  ahead,  Haines 
said  exhibs  had  to  merchandise 
fully  each  picture  in  their  own  sit¬ 
uations  and  added:  “By  such  con¬ 
centrated  and  cooperative  efforts 
on  the  part  of  the  producer,  the 
distributor  and  the  exhibitor,  we 
are  certain  that  maximum  returns 
will  be  assured.” 

WB  divisional  sales  managers  in 
(Continued  on  page  18) 
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;;  ‘RKO  Now  A  Major  Independent’ 

;;  Economic  Necessity  Dictates  Overhead  Cuts;  Limits  to  Present 
Liquidation  Defined;  8-10  Features  to  Be  Made  During  1957 
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Daniel  T.  O’Shea  refers  to  RKO  as  a  “major 
independent,”  which  seems  like  apt  nomenclature. 
For,  no  longer  a  major  producer-distributor  in  the 
traditional  sense,  the  coftipany  will  continue  in 
business  on  a  large  scale  but  fio  longer  in  possession 
of  domestic  market  exchanges. 

Thomas  F.  O'Neil,  board  chairman,  provided  de¬ 
tails  of  the  new  operation  over  the  past  week.  The 
salient  points: 

If  All  pictures  (slightly  over  40)  which  comprise 
the  backlog  and  exclude  those  which  went  into 
production  subsequent  to  last  Dec.  31  will  be  li¬ 
censed  domestically  by  Universal  in  a  deal  that 
gives  U  distribution  fees  ranging  up  to  50%. 

H  All  RKO  branches  in  the  United  States  are  to 
close  immediately  and  the  personnel  released. 

Helping  Fired  Hands 

U  “Relocation”  centres  are  to  be  established  in 
New  York -and  Los  Angeles  to  assist  the  dismissed 
employees  in  finding  new  jobs.  One  RKO-ite  from 
each  branph  will  move  to  the  U  office  in  his  respec¬ 
tive  city  to  facilitate  the  transition.  He’ll  remain 
on  the  RKO  payroll  on  a  temporary  b&sis. 

HThe  foreign  department  will  function  as  before 
although  new  efficiencies  in  operation  wil  be  looked 
for,  There’s  “room  for  improvement,”  for  ex¬ 
ample,  in  Great  Britain. 

H  Either  the  Gower  Street,  Hollywood,  or  the 
Pathe  studio  in  Culver  City  will  cease  as  produc¬ 
tion  centres — there’s  no  need  for  the  two  of  them. 
No  decision  yet  on  form  of  disposition  to  be  made 
of  the  one  which  is  determined  unnecessary  but  it 
could  be  maintained  as  a  rental  lot. 

H  Eight  to  10  productions  are  to  be  made  this 
year  but  with  provision  yet  to  be  made  as  to  re¬ 
leasing  agency.  Other  companies  are  being  talked 
to  about  taking  over  the  new  product  and  the  pos¬ 
sibility  remains,  too,  that  RKO  might  market  the 
product  on  its  own  via  a  Buena  Vista-type  setup. 

Contracts  for  Top  Brass 

There’S  to  be  no  liquidation  beyond  this  point. 
Reflecting  the  intended  continuity  of  operation  are 
new  five-year  contracts  given  to  these  execs: 
O’Shea,  president;  William  Dozier,  production 
chief;  Walter  Branson,  global  distribution  v.p.;  Ed¬ 
ward  L.  Walton,  homeoffice  v.p.,  and  Raymond 
Klune,  head  of  studio  operations. 


Move  is  the  biggest  change  affecting  a  major  out¬ 
fit  in  modern  history  and  was  motivated,  said 
O’Neil,  by  economic  necessity.  He  envisions  cut¬ 
ting  distribution  costs  by  as  much  as  53%  per 
picture.  RKO,  he  related,  lost  $4,500,000  in  1955 
and  $1,500,000  last  year.  Company  would  have 
been  in  the  black  in  1956  had  its  deal  with  U  been 
in  effect. 

O’Neil  stated  that- by  his  action  he’s  “not  trying 
to  reform  the  industry”  but  nonetheless  deplored 
the  fact  that  only  6c  (his  figure)  of  every  box- 
office  dollar  goes  into  the  entertainment  values  of 
pictures.  He  added:  “Less  than  40%  of  the  money 
you  engage  goes  into  making  a  picture;  now  (with 
the  U  tieup)  it  can  be  80%.” 

As  for  the  industry  generally,  the  exec  feels' 
that  the  $325,000,000  collected  in  domestic  rentals 
annually  render  the  operation  of  250  exchanges 
unnecessary.  The  business  is  “overloaded  with  stu¬ 
dios  and  distribution  facilities,”  he  commented. 

Economics 

O’Neil  said  he  has  learned  that  50%  of  the  RKO 
production  and  distribution  costs  were  unnecessary, 
that  with  the  economies  now  adopted  the  outfit 
could  have  lensed  21  features  last  year  at  the  same 
cost  of  the  14  which  were  made.  RKO  put -$15,000,- 
000  into  its  inventory  in  ’56,  he  noted. 

O’Neil  promised  a  rosy  new  future  for  indepen¬ 
dent  producers  and  benefits  for  exhibitors  and  the 
public  as  well.  RKO,  he  said,  will  finance  the 
indies  100%  and  their  point  of  profit  will  be  reached 
quicker  via  the  company’s  new  distribution  phil¬ 
osophy.  And  if  good  pictures,  can  be  produced  at 
the  least  possible  overhead  Advantages  logically 
will  accrue  to  theatremen  and  ticket-buyers,  he  said. 

As  for  exhibitor  contracts,  the  plan,  according  to 
O’Neil,  is  for  U  and  RKO  to  determine  the  “policy” 
for  each  picture  but  with  RKO  not  passing  on  the 
terms  of  each  deal.  Physical  distribution  of  the 
films  probably  also  will  be  taken  on  by  U  upon  ex¬ 
piration  of  the  RKO  contract  with  National  Film 
Service  in  90  days. 

O'Neil  commented  on  the  mass  employee  dis¬ 
missals,  reportedly  numbering  about  750.  “This 
may  seem  like  a  cruel  thing  for  us  to  do,”  he  said, 
but  “economic"  desperation”  forced  the  move.  He 
asserted  that  the  entire  corporation  might  have 
faced  collapse  unless  such  action  was  taken. 


Tom  O’Neil  has  dropped  some 
provocative  figures.  RKO  lost  $1,- 
500,000  last  year  but  would  have 
operated  at  a  profit  had  the  domes¬ 
tic  distribution  of  its  pictures  gone 
through  Universal.  The  tieup  with 
U  has  as  its  objective  a  saving  of 
53%  of  the  fixed  domestic  over¬ 
head  for  any  given  picture.  The 
industry’s  250  exchanges  in  32  key 
cities  are  excessive,  he  stated.  . The 
business  could  get  along  with  per¬ 
haps  half  that  number. 

To  what  extent  newcomer 
O’Neil’s  action  will  alter  the  over¬ 
all  method  of  operation  in  the  fu¬ 
ture  remains  to  be  seen.  His 
success  or  failure  will  be  the 
determining  factor.  He  is  free  of 
long-rooted  loyalties  and  admits 
it  seems  “cruel”’ that  so  many  em¬ 
ployees  must  be  dropped  but  adds 
that  survival  has  dictated  this. 

There’s  no  call  for  an  immediate 
switch  to  the  O’Neil  way.  Could 
be  the  RKO  situation  is  a  unique 
one  and  rival  outfits  would  be  un¬ 
wise  to  market  their  pictures  in 
other  than  standard  fashion.  But 
this  is  important.  O’Neil  has  made 
a  bold  move.  The  baby  is  ill  and 
this  is  a  parent  not  content  to  rely 
on  ancient  remedies.  His  operation 
overhaul  is  a  drastic  one,  a  major 
change. 

It  is  in  this  respect  that  O’Neil 
may  be  providing  the  trade  with 
an  awakening  to  reality.  It  could 
serve  to  underscore  the  different 
nature  of  the  public,  the  different 
nature  of  the  market  and  the  need 
to  adjust.  A  new  analysis  of  film 
licensing  procedures  is  called  for. 
Theatre  customers  today  are  of  a 
horizontal  civilization  and  picture- 
(Continued  on  page  18) 


No  Gambler,  He: 
Says  Tom  O’Neil 

Tom  O’Neil  figures  liquidation  of 
the  RKO  domestic  offices  will  cost 
$500,000..  “But  I'm  no  gambler,” 
adds  O’Neil.  “The  man  who  stays 
with  "things  as  they  are  is  the 
gambler.  The  man  who  stayed  with 
the  horse  and  buggy  was  the  gam¬ 
bler,  not  the  one  who  moved  ahead 
with  the  horseless  carriage.” 

Tneidentally,  RKO  will  continue 
membership  in  the  MPAA. 


NEW  HEP  PROMISED 
ACAD  AWARDS  TIE-IN 

Academy  Awards  Sweepstakes, 
designed  to  increase  public  inter¬ 
est  in*  films,  was  given  a  substan¬ 
tial  push  over  the  past  week  as 
representatives  of  the  theatre  asso¬ 
ciation  members  of  the  Council  of 
Motion'  Picture  organizations  voted 
their  approval  of  the  project.  This 
means  that  a  number  of  exhibitors 
aligned  with  Theatre  Owners  of 
America  and  Allied  -  States  Assn., 
along  with  regional  outfits,  can  be 
expected  to  participate. 

Sweepstakes  is  a  contest  gim¬ 
mick  in  which  the  public  will  be 
asked  to  guess,  via  entry  blanks  in 
theatre  lobbies,  the  winners  of  the 
upcoming  Academy  Awards.  It’s 
all  to  be  done  on  the  local  level 
with  theatremen  in  any  given  area 
to  operate  the  contest  jointly  or 
each  on  his  own.  Prizes  are  to  be 
promoted  by  the  exhibs. 

Although  the  public  and  theatre 
participation  will  be  on  a  local 
area  basis,  the  COMPO  operation 
blankets  the  country.  Pressbooks, 
which  should  be  ready  by  the  end 
of  this  week,  will  be  sent  to  17,000 
theatres  through  the  exchanges  of 
National  Screen  Service.  NSS  also 
will  print  and  distribute  entry 
blanks  upon  announcement  of  the 
Oscar  nominations  Feb.  19,  and  a 
complete  set  of  accessories  also 
will  be  made  available. 

This  week  Alec  Moss  joined 
COMPO’s  New  York  office  to  work 
on  the  program.  He’s  a  veteran  in 
the  film  advertising  and  exploita¬ 
tion  fields. 
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FILM  REVIEWS 
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felopicing  Cmdr.  Frank  W. 
•‘Spiff”  Wead,  who.  helped  add 
'  winffs  to  the  Navy,  Good 
-  names,  rood  b.o,  - 


Hollywood,  Jan.  29. 

Metro  release  of  Charles  Schnee  pro* 
Auction.  Stars  John  Wayne,  Dan  DaQey, 
Maureen  O'Hara,  Ward  Bond;  features 
Ken  Curtis,  Edmund  Lowe,  Kenneth 
Tobey,  James  Todd.  Directed  by  John 
Ford.  Screenplay,  Frank  Fenton,  William 
Wister  Haines;  based  on  the  life  and 
.writings  of  Cmdr.  Frank  W.-  “Spig”  Wead; 
camera  (MetroColor),  Paul  C.  Vogel;  edi¬ 
tor,  Gene  Ruggiero;  score,  Jeff  Alexaft- 
•  der;  technical  adviser,  Adm.  John  Dale 
Price,  USN  (Ret,).  Previewed  aboard 
U.S.S.  Lexington  off  Long  Beach,  Calif., 
Jan.  24,  '57.  Running  time,  109  MINS. 

Frank  W.  “Spig”  Wead . John  Wayne 

Carson  .  . - . Dan  Dailey 

Minnie  Wead  . . Maureen  O’Hara 

John  Dodge . .  Ward  Bond 

'John  Price  . .  Ken  Curtis 

Admiral  Moffett  .  Edmund  Lowe 

Herbert  Allen  Hazard. ..  .Kenneth  Tobey 

Jack  Travis  . .  James  Todd 

Capt.  Jock  Clark . . .  Barry  Kelley 

Manager  .  Slg  Ruman 

Capt.  Spear  . .  Henry  O'Neill 

Barton  .  Willis  Bouchey 

Rose  Bm-twmn  .  Dorothy  Jordan 


Commander  Frank  W.  “Spig” 
Wead  was  a  figure  of  fact  and  fie- 
tion.  In  the  former  case,  a  holder 
of  Naval  honors,  both  in  the  early 
.  days  when  the  sea  service  was  just 
beginning  to  test  its  wings  and  iri 
the  carrier  action  that  marked 
Pacific  area  fighting  in  World  War 
II.  In  the  latter  case,  between 
Naval  service,  as  a  writer  of  a  num¬ 
ber  of  aviation  features  that  at¬ 
tracted  sizeable  audiences. 

With  John  Wayne  to  play  this 
figure  of  a  man,  director  John 
Ford  here  recreates  his  life.  If  it 
is  sometimes  hard  to  discern  where 
fact  leaves  off  and  fiction  takes 
over,  it  is  always  on  entertaining 
show,  with  the  thrills,  action, 
heart  and  comedy  that  trademark 
nearly  all  ef  Ford’s  pictures.  The 
Navy  thinks  enough  of  the  results 
to  give  it  its  blessing  as  an  induce¬ 
ment  to  recruitment.  The  public 
will  give  it  its  backing  at  the  box- 
office,  where  the  returns  will  be 
good. 

Separating  fact  from  fiction  in 
Wead’s  life  isn’t  an  easy  job  be¬ 
cause  apparently  he  lived  much  of 
it  as  though  a  storybook  hero-dar¬ 
ing  and  dashing,  given  to  loving 
and  brawling  for  the  sake  of  the 
game.  The  episodes  dealing  with 
early  Naval  aviation  at  Pensacola 
and  the  part  Wead  played  in  bring¬ 
ing  the  sea  eagles  to  the  attention 
of  the  public  are  told  with  an  ac¬ 
tion  flare  that  outdoes  the  best  that 
Frank  Merriwell  ever  offered,  yet 
are  all  founded  on  fact  according 
to  the  records.  Particularly  enter¬ 
taining  are  the  sequences  dealing 
with  Army-Navy  rivalry  in  air  ad¬ 
vancement. 

It  is  also  the  picture  of  an  ex¬ 
tremely  courageous  man,  who  re¬ 
fused  to  succumb  to  a  cripplingly 
injury  that  should  have  left  him 
bed-ridden  the  rest  of  his  life, 
learned  to  walk  haltingly  again, 
turned  to  writing  and  then  re¬ 
entered  the  service  when  the  Japs 
struck  at  Pearl  Harbor  to  conceive 
the  jeep  carriers  that  supplied  the 
big  carriers  with  planes  in  the 
famous  Marianas  action. 

Wayne  is  particularly  good  as 
the  vital  man  of  action  with  a  lust 
for  life,  turning  in  one  of  his  bet¬ 
ter  performances.  Dan  Dailey 
scores  particularly  well  as  the 
breezy  Navy  mechanic  who  sees 
that  his  officer  gets  the  encourage¬ 
ment  and  the  drinks  he  needs.  His 
"bottle-station  technique  in  the  hos¬ 
pital  and  handling  of  the  extra 

food  lines  given  him  by  scripters 
’rank  Fenton  and  William  Wister 
Haines  elsewhere  help  to  spark  the 
entertainment.  Maureen  O’Hara 
doesn’t  have  the  usual  woman’s 
role  in  a  man’s  picture;  nor  does 
she  play  it  that  way,  making  real 
and  interesting  her  character  of 
Wead’s  wife  who  had  her  own 
cross  to  bear  in  the  happiness  and 
unhappiness  that  marked  their 
mamage. 

Kenneth  Tobey  stands  out  among 
the  featured  players  as  Wead’s 
Army  air  rival  and  the  pier  six 
brawls  this  rivalry  inspires  are 
something  to  see.  Among  others 
acquitting  themselves  well  are  Ken 
Curtis,  as  a  member  of  Wead’s  fly¬ 
ing  team  who  is  now  Admiral  John 
Dale  Price  (Ret.);  Edmund  Lowe, 
James  Todd,  Barry  Kelley,  Sig 
Ruman,  Henry  O’Neill,  Willis  Bou¬ 
chey,  Dorothy  Jordan  and  several 
uncredited  players,  including  Janet 
Lake,  who  lightens  hospital  se¬ 
quences  as  a  nurse  eyed*  by  Dailey. 

Producer  Charles  Schnee,  and 
his  associate,  James  E.  Newcom, 
give  the  picture  plenty  of  values 
to  use  for  showmanly  selling. 
There’s  also  nostalgia  for  the  old¬ 
sters  in  the  running  of  a  scene  be¬ 
tween  Clark  Gable  and  Wallace 
Beery  from  one  of  Wead’s  film 
stories,  which  included  such  pix  as 
“Test  Pilot,”  “Ceiling  Zero,”  “The 
Citadel”  and  “They  Were  Expend¬ 
able.” 

The  MetroColor  lensing  by  Paul 
C.  Vogel  does  much  to  abet  the 
action.  Editing  and  other  technical 
assists  are  firstrate  and  Jeff  Alex¬ 
ander  supplies  a  background  score 
in  keeping  with  entertainment 
intent.  Brog. 


*  A  Producer**  Tendency 

Here’s  a  joke  N.  Y.  Film 
Row  is  chuckling  over  these 
days:  A  procfcicer  whose  pic¬ 
ture  opened  in  a  town  the  day 
before  went  to  see  the  ex¬ 
hibitor.  “How’s  my  film  do¬ 
ing?”  asked  the  producer. 
“Terrible,”  replied  the  ex¬ 
hibitor.  “We  took  in  only  $8 
all  day  long  yesterday.” 

The  producer  was  very  de¬ 
pressed.  ’  On  the  street  he  met 
another.,  producer  who  imme¬ 
diately  inquired  about  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  the  film.  “Not  so 
good,”  replied  our  man.  “Can 
you  imagine,  ail  day  long  yes¬ 
terday  we  took  in  only  $11!” 


The  Happy  Road 

(SONG) 


Enchanting  comedy-drama  of 
two  kids  running  away  from 
Switzerland  to  Paris;  potent 
word-of-mouth  will  give  it 
buildup. 


Hollywood,  Jan.  28.  * 

Metro  release  of  Gene  Kelly  (Kerry) 
production,  also  directed  by  Kelly.  Stars 
Kelly;  features  Barbara  Laage,  Michael 
RedgraVe,  Bobby  Clark,  Brigitte  Fossey, 
Screehplay,  Arthur  Julian.  Joseph  Mor- 
haim,  Harry  Kurnitz;  story,  Julian  and 
Morhaim;  camera,  Robert  Juillard;  edi¬ 
tor,  Borys  Lewin;  music,  Georges  •  Van 
Parys;  title  .song  sung  by  Maurice  Che¬ 
valier.  Previewed  Jan.  9,  '57.  Running 
time,  99  MINS. 

Mike  Andrews  .  Gene  KeUy 

Suzanne  DuVal . Barbara  Lange 

General  Medworth  ....  Michael  Redgrave 

Danhy  Andrews . . . Bobby  Clark. 

Janlne  Duval  .  Brigitte  Fossey- 

Docteur  Solaise  .  Roger  Treville 

Helene  . . .  Colette  Dereal 


Madame  Faliere  .........  Maryse  Martin 

Verbier  . . .  Roger  Saget 

French  Motorcycle  Of  fleer ....  Van  Doude 

Patronne  Hotel  . .  Claire  Gerard 

Armbruster .  Colin  Mann 

Bucheron  .  Alexandre  Rignault 


Occasionally  a  film  comes  along 
that,  on  the  surface,  would  seem  to 
offer  very  little  out  of  the  ordi¬ 
nary,  yet  contains  all  the  enter¬ 
tainment  necessary  to  win  an  au¬ 
dience.  Such  a  feature  is  “The 
Happy  Road,”  which  will  be  a  real 
treat  for  those"  viewing  it  and  the 
potent  word-of-mouth  from  initial 
showings  can  well  give  it  a  profit¬ 
able  buildup  for  following  dates. 

Gene  Kelly  produced,'  directed 
and  stars  in  the  Kerry  production 
being  released  through  Metro. 
Lensing  was  all  overseas,  with  the 
setting  a  cross-country  chase  from 
Switzerland  to  Paris  as  two  parents 
try  to  catch  up  witht  their  respec¬ 
tive  runaway  kids.  The  youngsters 
and  the  situations  in  which  they 
are  placed  as  they  outwit  parents, 
police,  all  adults  and  even  the  very 
best  NATO  security  provide  a 
heart-warming  hilarity  that  will 
have  an  audience  with  them  in 
every  scene. 

The  pursuing  end  of  the  chase 
has  its  extremely  funny  Mack  Sen- 
nettish  touches,  and  there  are 
priceless  character  bits  supplied  by 
the  overseas  cast  lined  up  by  Kel¬ 
ly.  The  latter  is  very  able  in  han¬ 
dling  the  sequences  with  the  kids; 
less  able,  but  still  satisfactory,  in 
directing  himself. 

Bobby  Clark,  small  son  of  Kelly, 
widowed  American  businessman  in 
Paris,  decides  to  run  away  from 
the  Swiss  school  he  attends  and 
join  his  father.  Little  Brigitte  Fos¬ 
sey,  daughter  of  divorced  Barbara 
Laage  and  attending  the  same 
school,  decides  to  accompany  him. 
Kids  along  the  way  help  them  elude 
pursuers,  needing  no  more  of  a 
password  than  that  they’re  running 
away  from  school.  Hilarious  ad¬ 
ventures  occur,  of  which  only  two 
highspots  are  concerned  with  suc¬ 
cessfully  lousing  up  NATO  security 
and  hitch-hiking  a  ride  in  a  Euro¬ 
pean  goodwill  bicycle  race.  By  the 
time  the  kids  make  Paris  they've 
proved  their  point  of  being  self- 
reliant  and  the  parents  are  begin¬ 
ning  to  see  eye-to-eye  roman¬ 
tically. 

Kelly  and  MiSs  Laage  team  nice¬ 
ly  together.  Moppets  Clark  and 
Fossey  are  a  delightful  pair. 
Among  the  priceless  comedy  char¬ 
acters  in  the  script  by  Arthur 
Julian,  Joseph  Morhaim  and  Har¬ 
ry  Kurnitz  are  Michael  Redgrave, 
Britisher  in  the  NATO  maneuvers, 
and  his  staffers;  Van  Doude, 
French  motorcycle  officer,  and  the 
assorted  natives,  less  easily  iden¬ 
tified,  who  contribute  to  the  fun. 

Maurice  Chevalier  sings  the  title 
tune  behind  the  credits  for  an  ex¬ 
tra  plus  and  Georges  Van  Parys’ 
score  is  good  elsewhere.  Noel  How¬ 
ard  served  as  associate  producer 
and  the  technical  credits  all  pass 
muster.  .  Brog . 


Par  Declares  50c 

Paramount  board  this  week  de¬ 
clared  the  regular  quarterly  divi¬ 
dend  of  50c  per  share  on  the  com¬ 
mon  stock. 

It’s  payable  March  15  to  holders 
of  record  on  Feb.  27. 


The  Big  Land 

(SONG— COLOR) 

Ordinary  western  feature;  mild 
entry  for  action  market  but- 
has  Alan  Ladd,  Virginia  Mayo, 
Edmond  O’Brien. 


Hollywood,  Jan.  29. 

Warner  Bros,  release  o£  George  C. 
BertholoA  (Jaguar)  production.  Stars  Alan 
Ladd,  Virginia  Mayo,  Edmond  O'Brien; 
features  Anthony  Caruso,  Julie  Bishop, 
John  Qualen,  Doit  Castle,  David  Ladd, 
Jack  Wrather  Jr.,  George  J.  Lewis,  James 
Anderson,  Directed .  by  Gordon  Douglas. 
Screenplay,  'David  Dortort,  Martin  Rackin; 
screen  story,  Dortort;  from  "Buffalo 
Grass”  by  Frank  Gruber;  camera  (War- 
nerColor),  John  Seitz;  editor,  Thomas 
Reilly;  music,  David  Buttolph;  song,  “I 
Leaned  on  a  Man"  by  Wayne  Shanklin, 
Leonard  Rosenman.  Previewed  Jan.  18, 
'57.  Running  time,  91  MINS. 

Morgan  . . .  Alan  Ladd 

Helen  . . .  Virginia  Mayo 

Jagger  . . .  Edmond  O'Brien 

•Brog  . Anthony  Caruso 

Kate  Johnson  .  Julie  Bishop 

Sven  Johnson'  ...  .V. . . .  John  Qualen 

Draper  . . Don  Castle 

David  Johnson  . . r. . . .  David  Ladd 

Olaf  Johnson  .  Jack  Wrather  Jr. 

Dawson  . . . . . .  George  J.  Lewis 

Cole  . James  Anderson 

Billy  ' . . '. . .  Don  Kelly 

McCullough  i .  Charles  Watts 


The  familiar,  names  of  Alan 
Ladd,  Virginia  Mayo  and  Edmond 
O’Brien  will  give  some  help  to 
“The  Big  Land”  as  it  plays  through 
the  general  outdoor  market,  but 
the  entertainment  is  only  ordinary 
for  the  western  action  trade., 

Ladd’s  J  a  g  "u  a  r  Productions, 
filmed  for  Warners  release,  with 
George  C.  Bertholon  handling  the 
associate  producer  reins  for  niild 
results.  Scripting  by  David  Dortort 
and  Martin"  Rackin,  from"  Frank 
Gruber’s  novel  “Buffalo  Grass,” 
runs  a  routine  course,  seemingly 
more  off-the-cuff  thqn  thoroughly 
worked  out  on  paper  before  cam¬ 
eras  started  griding.  Direction,  too, 
does  little  to  clarify  most  of  the 
principal  characters,  so  Gordon 
Douglas’s  guidance  is,  at  best,  un¬ 
even. 

After  finding  that  Missouri 
prices  for  Texas  cattle  are  too  low, 
Ladd  talks  a  railroad  and  some 
Kansas  farmers  into  building  a 
town  in  that  territory  for  the  herds 
he  promises  to  bring  up  from  the 
Rio  Grande  country.  Menace  to  his 
new  aims  is  provided  by  Anthony 
Caruso,  the  same  cattle  buyer  who 
forced  prices  down  in  Missouri, 
but  after  too  much  plot  hemming 
and  hawing,  Ladd  triumphs  with  a 
six  gun. 

For  a  western  hero,  the  charac¬ 
ter  Ladd  has  to  play  is  much  too 
lethargic  and  the  paying  customers 
will  have  some  difficulty  figuring 
it  out.  The  same  confusion  in  char¬ 
acter-drawing  prevails  in  Miss 
Mayo’s  saloon  singer  part,  the  al¬ 
coholic  architect  done  by  O’Brien, 
and  most  of  the  other  roles.  About 
the  only  character  who  seems  to 
know  what  his  purpose  is  and  pur¬ 
sues  it  with  unwavering  objectivity 
is  the  heavy,  Brog,  well-played  by 
Caruso.  Julie  Bishop,  John  Qualen, 
Don  Castle,  George  J.  Lewis  and 
James  Anderson  are  among  others 
with  principal  roles. 

John  Seitz  does  a  good  lensing 
job  in  WarnerColor  and  the  other' 
technical  credits  are  satisfactory. 
“I  Leaned  On  a  Man,”  tune  by 
Wayne  Shanklin  •  and  Leonard 
Rosenman,  sung  by  Miss  Mayo’s 
character,  is  . good. 


The  Big  Boodle 


Fair  whodunit  with  Errol 
Flynn;  Colorful  background  of 
Havana,  Cuba. 


Hollywood,  Jan.  29. 

United  Artists  release  of  a  Lewis  Blum- 
berg  production.  Stars  Errol  Flynn;  co- 
stars  Pedro  Armendariz,  Rossana  Rory, 
Gia  Scala;  features  Sandro  Giglio,  Jac¬ 
ques  Aubuchon,  Carlos  Rivas.  Directed 
by  Richard  WUson.  Screenplay,  Jo  Eisen- 
ger,  from  novel  by  Robert  Sylvester; 
camera,  Lee  Garmes;  music,  Paul  Lavista; 
editor,  Charles  Kimball.  Previewed  Ja«. 
23,  '57.  Running  time,  84  MINS. 

Ned  Sherwood  .  Errol  Flynn 

Colonel  Mastegui  . Pedro  Armendariz 

Fina . Rossana  Rory 

Anita  . .Gia  Scala 

Senor  Ferrer  .  Sandro  Giglio 

Collada  .  Jacques  Aubuchon 

Rubi  .  Carlos  Rivas 

Griswold  .  Charles  Todd 

Casino  Manager 

Guillerme  Alvaraz  Guedes 

Chuchu  . .  Carlos  Mas 

Salcito  . . . .  Rogelio  Hernandez 

Secretary  .  Velia  Martinez 

Sales  Girl  .  Aurora  Pita 


What  starts  out  to  be  an  intrigu¬ 
ing  whodunit  dissolves  into  a  con¬ 
fused  piece  of  unfoldment  in  this 
Lewis  Blumberg  production  for 
UA  release.  Film,  however,  is  ma¬ 
terially  aided  by  interesting  utiliza¬ 
tion  of  Havana  backgrounds,  where 
it  was  lensed,  and  with  Errol  Flynn 
as  marquee  lure  feature  should 
get  !by. 

Pic  takes  its  title  from  the 
search  by  Havana  police  for  three 
million  counterfeit  peso  notes,  and 
plates  Which  made  them.  Flynn,  a 
casino  blackjack  dealer,  receives  a 
500  peso  note  from  a  blonde  play¬ 
er,  and  following  his  arrest  for  its 
possession  finds  himself  in  the 
position  of  a  sitting  duck.  .Both  the 
police  and  a  Havana  ring  think  he 
knows  where  the  plates  are  lo- 


VeJiifeBdhy»  J<diuayy  3<V  1957 


Louis  K.  Sidney,  Author 

Hollywood,  Jan.  29. 

After  a  lifetime  career  a*  ' 
a  film  exec,  Louis  K.  Sidney 
turned  writer  to  pen  an  orig¬ 
inal'  play,  ‘Crossroads  of  the 
Pacific,”  which  will  be  filmed 
by  George  Sidney  Productions, 
the  indie  in  which  he  and  his 
son  are  partnered.  It  will  go 
before  '  the  cameras .  after 
George  Sidney  finishes  his  cur¬ 
rent  producer-director  chore  . 
on  “Jeanne  Eagels”  and  the 
soon-to-follow  “Pal  Joey”  ' at 
Columbia. 

“Crossroads”  probably  will 
get  a  ^Columbia  release  al-  ' 
though  this  has  not  be, en  defi¬ 
nitely  established.  During 
1957,  George  Sidney  Produc¬ 
tions  will  make  '“The  Great. 
Sebastians”  and  “Anderson-, 
ville”  for  Columbia. 


dated,  as  well  as  having  some  of 
the  phoney  coin,  and  he  gets  plenty" 
roughed  up  before  the  final  climax 
out.  on  Morro  Castle. 

Director  Richard  Wilson  man¬ 
ages  to  keep  his .  characters  mov¬ 
ing  despite  the  uncertainties  of  the 
i. Jo. Eisenger  screenplay.  Flynn  ac¬ 
quits  himself  in  okay  fashibn  and 
is  ably  assisted  on  the  distaff  side 
by  Rossana  Rory  and  Gia  Scala, 
playing  sisters.  Former  is  the 
blonde  who  innocently  passed  him 
the  counterfeit  note,  latter  an  un¬ 
willing  participant  in  the  deal,  who 
strings  along  because  her  penni¬ 
less  playboy  boy-friend,  Carlos 
Rivas,  is  a  counterfeiter.  Pedro 
Armendariz  delivers  the  /'most 
forthright  performance  in  cast, 
as  Havana  •  police  chief/  Jacques 
Aubuchon  is  Flynn’s  nemesis,  aft¬ 
er  the  plates/ 

Lee  Garmes  photography  is  top¬ 
flight  as  he  trains  his  lenses  on 
both  familiar  and  unusual  Havana 
scenes,  and  he  makes  the  most;  of 
historic  Morro  Castle  for  the  pic’s 
windup.  Musical  score  by  Paul 
Lavista  lends  flavor.  Whit. 


Accused  ol  Murder 

(SONG-COLOR) 


Dull  melodrama  for  lowercase 
bookings. 


jrnvjrwom'jH  uarse 

Lightweight  ^horror”  entry 
for  lower  half  of  the  duals. 
More  tedium  than  terror. 


tion.  Stars  .Mark  Dana, *  Ziva  Rodani ; 
Diane  ~  Brewster;  features  George  Nels. 
Alvara  GuiUot,  Ben.  Wright.  Directed 
Lee  Sholenv  Original  story  and  scree* 
play,  Richard  Laudau;  camera,  Wjllia* 
Margulies;  .editor,  George  A.  Gitteni 
music,  Lea  Baxter.  Previewed  N.Y,  j/i  i 
25,  '57.  Running  time,  MINS.  \ 

Captain.  Storm  . .  Mark  Dan 

Simira  . . Ziva  Rodan 

Sylvia  Quentin  - - -  Diane  B?ewst} 

Robert  Quentin  .  George  Neia 

Numar  .... - ..........  Alvaro  Guilu 

Walter  Andrews  .............  Ben  Wrieb 

Dr.  Michael  tfaraday ........  Guy  PresC0! 

Sergeant  Smollett . Terence  deMarne 

Sergeant  Gromley... . ...Richard  Pel 

Hans  Brecht... . ; .  Kurt  Katdi 

Claude  Beauchamp  _ Robert  Fort** 


Strictly  a  lightweight  entry ;  I 
“Pharoah’s  Curse”  is  in  the  “ho?!# 
ror”  vein.  But  the  story,  acting  and* 
overall  production  are  so  uncoiil 
vincing  that  patrons  will  be  morel 
overcome  with  tedium  than  terror  n 
Minus  any  marquee  values,  this 
Bell-Air  production  for  United  ?1 
Artists  release  appears  destined 
to  wind  up  in  the  lower  half  of  1 
the  duals. 

The  Richard  Landau  screenplai  j 
from  his  original  story  feebly  re[  j 
lates  the  difficulties  of  an  archaeol- 
ogical  expedition  headed  by  George, 
Neise.  Also  hampered  by  a  “curse”  ‘ 
imposed  by  Egypt’s  ancient  kingj  , 
is  Mark  Dana’s  three-man  Army 
detail  which  has  been  assigned  to 
bring  the  tomb  probers  back  to 
Cairo.  f 

There  are  the  usual  walking 
mummies,  collapsing  chambers  I 
gasps  and  moans— none  of  whicl  C1 
is  particularly  realistic.  Direct®  j 
Lee  Sholein  can’t  do  much  witl 
his  material,  and  the  cast  is  alsi 
up  against  it  on  this  score.  Dam 
makes  with,  the  old  college  try  ai 
a  persevering  Army  captain  and  . 
Ziva  Rodahn  is  an  unimpressive 
menarde  as  a  reincarnated  “cat  godj, 
dess.”  I/: 

On  hand  for  the  traditional  ro-1 
mantic  touch  is  Diane  Brewster, i 
She  adds  little  to  the  proceeding!  g 
except  to  shriek  in  the  right  placet! 
Neise  and  other  players,  when  ncti 
falling  victim  to  the  pharoah!i  i 
“curse,”  are  killed  by  deficiency  ' 
of  the  script,  Camerawork  of  Wil¬ 
liam  Margulies  is  fair  as  is  th  1 
LCs  Baxter  score  and  other  techni  ; 
cal  credits.  Picture  seems  overloni 
at  86  minutes.  Gilb.  v1 


Hollywood,  Jan.  25. 

Republic  release  of  Joe  Kane  produc¬ 
tion,  directed  by  Kane.  Stars  David  Brian, 
Vera  Ralston,  Sidney  Blackmer;  features 
Virginia  Grey,  Warren  Stevens,  Lee  Van 
Cleef.  Screenplay,  Bob  .Williams,  W.  R. 
Burnett;  .from  Burnett's  novel,  “Vanity 
Row”;  camera  (Trucolor),  Bud  Thackery; 
editor,  Richard  L.  Vcn  Enger;  music,  R. 
Dale  Butts;  song.  Herb  Newman,  Buddy 
Bregman.  At  Hawaii  Theatre,  Jan.  23,  *57. 
Running  time,  73  MINS. 


Lt.  Roy  Hargis  . : 

Hobart  . . 

Sidney  Blackmer 

Warren  Stevens 
.• .  Lee  Van  Cleef 
....  Barry  Kelley 
.  Richard  Karlan 
....  Frank  Puglia 

.  Elisha  Cook 

.  Ian  MacDonald , 

Sgt.  Lackey . . 

Police  Captain  Smedley 

Chad  Bayliss  . 

Caesar  Cipriano  . 

Whltey  Pollock . 

Trumble  . 

Myra  Bayliss . 

Marge  . 

Les  Fuller . 

. . .  Greta  Thyssen 
.  Claire  Carleton 
...  Hank  Worden 

This  is  a  sudsy  saga  of  a  singer 
who  gets  herself  involved  in  a  kill¬ 
ing:  It  plays  off  with  a  minimum 
of  entertainment  so,  despite  the 
production  costs  involved  in  the 
use  of  Trucolor  and  Republic’s 
anamorphic  Naturama,  it  falls  in 
the  flat  rental,  lowercase  bracket 
for  general  dual  bills. 

W.  R.  Burnett  and  Bob  Williams 
scripted  from  Burnett’s  novel, 
“Vanity  Row,”  but  the  screen  writ¬ 
ing  is  poorly  plotted  and  the  dia¬ 
log  completely  unrealistic.  Joe 
Kane’s  production  and  direction 
never  rises  above  the  unimagina¬ 
tive  material,  nor  do  cast  princi¬ 
pals  such  as  David  Brian,  Vera 
Ralston,  Sidney  Blackmer  and  Vir¬ 
ginia  Grey  contribute  anything 
that  would  take  the  curse  off  the 
cliche  lines  and  static  characters. 

Blackmer,  a  two-timing  lawyer, 
is  found  dead  in  his  car.  Among 
suspects  is  Miss  Ralston,  cafe  chirp 
whom  he  had  been  trying  to  ro¬ 
mance.  Brian  is  the  lieutenant 
from  homicide  who  doesn't  believe 
she’s  guilty,  even  if  his  sidekick, 
Lee  Van  Cleef,  does.  Another  sus¬ 
pect,  Warren  Stevens/hired  by  a 
gangster,  whom  Blackmer  had  dou- 
blecrossed,  to  perform  the  rubcut, 
gets  into  the  act  when  he’s  seen 
near  the  scene  of  the  crime  by 
Miss  Grey,' taxi  dancer.  Weak  wind¬ 
up  finds  Miss  Ralston  confessing 
she  was  with  Blackmer  at  the 
death,  but  that  he  shot  himself 
because  she  did  not  return  his  pas¬ 
sion. 

As  noted,  the  cast  leads  fail  to 
survive  the  poor  material  and  the 
other  players  have  the  same  dif¬ 
ficulty.  A  couple  of  tunes,  one  be¬ 
ing  “You’re  In  Love”  by  Herb 
Newman  and  Buddy  Bregman,  are 
ineffectively  spotted  through  Miss 
Ralston’s  singer  character.  Lensing 
and  other  technical  values  are 
standard,  Brog. 


Four  Boys  and  a  Gun 

Strongly  told  juve  delinquency 
meller  for  program  situations. 
No  names. 


Hollywood,  Jan.  21 

United  Artists  release  of  a  Williai  ■ 
Berke  production.  Features  Frank  Su) 
ton.  Tarry  Green,  James  Franciscus,  Wi 
liam  Hinant.  Directed  by  Berke,  Scree) 
play,  Philip  Yordan,  Leo  Townsend;  basd  ‘ 
on  novel  by  Willard  Wiener;  earner* 

J.  Burgi  Contner;  music,  Albert  Glassei 
editors.  Everett  Sutherland,  Marie  Mot 
tagne.  Reviewed  Jan.  23,  '57.  RunniiJ  < 
time,  74  MINS.  -  v  J 

Ollie  Dfenker .  Frank  Sutta»; 

Eddie  Richards  .  Tarry  Greer 

Johnny  Doyle  .........  James  Francisctr  ; , 

Stanley  Badek  .  William  Hinai'i; 

District  Attorney .  Otto  Hule(: 

Joe  Barton  . . . Robert  Dryde  . 

Fight  Manager  J.  Pat  O’Malle:  ' 

Marie  .  Diana  Herbef  ■ 

Nita  . . . .  Patricia  Sloai  < 

Sophie  .  Nancy  Devlii  ; 

Elizabeth  . .  Patricia  Boswortl 

Television  Man . . .  David  Burri  >  i 

Mrs.  Richards  .  Anne  Seymoul 

Slim  . .  Frank  Gen  ;  i 

Landlord  . . .  Noel  GlaS  ;  J 

Mr.  Badek  .  Karl  Swensol  .  ■ 

Mrs.  Badek  . .  Lisa  Ostel  :  - 

Cab  Driver  .  Sid  Raymonl  '  ■ 


Four  boys  in  a  jam  with  the  lav  j 
after  killing  a  cop  during  a  holdup  { 
cues  this  rather  grim  but  well-  i 
made  juve  delinquency  film.  Cast  ol  ;} 
unknowns  offer  good  characterize  J 
tions  in  a  story  okay  for  the  pro  | 
gram  trade.  | 

William  Berke  produces  and  dt  f 
rects  the  Philip  Yofdan-Leo  Town*  f 
send  screenplay,  building  situa- 
tions  to  an  unusual  climax  aftef '  ^ 
the  four,  sitting  in  the-  Distrio ;  * 
Attorney’s  office,  are  ordered  ti;  < 
come  up  with  which  fired  the  shot  ^  * 
This  one  will  face  the  electrii.  < 
chair,  the  others  life  imprisonment  * 
with  the  chance  of  later  parole  - 
Much  of  the  footage  is  told  in  flash 
back  form,  limning  the  events  lead  ■.  ? 
ing  to  the  holdup  as  each  recalls  w* 
the  circumstances.  ,rVv 

Frank  Sutton  does  well  by  hit 
role  of  bookie's  runner  who  holdi  ^ 
back  some  of  his  collections,  then  j 
is  forced  to  raise  quick  money  for  J 
settlement  with  his  boss,  Robert  >* 
Dryden,  properly  menacing.  Tarry  ^ 
Green  needs  the  dough  because  -■ 
he's  a  spender  who  sees  his  gir*  [ 
turn  to  the  boss,  who  can  spend  ,. 
more  on  her.  James  Franciscus,  an  r 
amateur  fighter  is  In  on  the  criini.  ii 
so  he  can  buyua  truck  to  go  id  i 
business  on  his  own,  and  Williah U 
Hinant,  always  the  patsy,  ; 
along  to  gain  the  others’  respect  j  jj 
Technical  credits  are  above  aver- , 
age  for  a  film  of  this  type.  Stand 
outs  here  include  camera  work  bj j 
J.  Burgi  Contner,  music  score  Jv 
Albert  Glasser,  tight  editing  W 
Everett  Sutherland  ana  *  Mani 
Montagne.  Whit. 


<3-  . 


Taoanese  Film  Week  in  Gotham,  which  wound  up  six 
•Eninas  of  feature  and  short  screenings  last  Friday  (25), 
!f  the  Museum  of  Modern  Art  provided  overflow  audi¬ 
ences  with  a  cross-section  sample  of  Japan’s  motion  pic- 
♦lire  output,  but  left  many  wondering  whether  the  festival 

had  accomplished  its  obvious  purpose. 

summarized  opinions  re  the  films  ,  shown  run  some* 
thina  like  this:  They  may  be  the  kind.  Japanese  audi¬ 
ences  enjoy,  but— with  the  exception  of  one  or  possibly 

tw0 _ the  commercial  potential  of  the  selected  films  in  the 

ctates  is  nil;  Japanese  color  is  as  good  as  ever,  but  it  can’t 
gave  a  picture  from  being  dull  if  other' values  aren’t  there; 
the  “shorts’?  (most  of  which  run  over  30  minutes)  were,  in 
many  instances,  more  interesting  than  the.  features. 

Outstanding  was  a  halfhour  documentary  in  black-and- 
white  with  color  inserts,  “Children  Who  Draw.’’  Iwanami 
production  of  Tokyo  made  the  picture  which  has  stand¬ 
out  appeal  in  this  country. 

Not  Cleverly  Selected 

It  became  obvious  not  long  after  the  Film  Week  got 
under  way  that  some  of  the  Japanese  execs  themselves 
harbored  doubts  respecting  the  quality  of  the  films  im¬ 
ported  for  the  N.Y.  festival.  One,  with  remarkable  frank¬ 
ness  criticized  and  blamed  the  selection  procedure  in 
Tokyo,  where  each  company  submitted  two  features,  of 
which  one  had  to  be  chosen,  whether  it  was  suitable  or 
not  No  American  trade  opinion  was  solicited.  At  the 
fest,  the  overall  audience  reaction  was  tinged  with  dis- 

aPThel  trouble  is  that,  uniike  the  French  or  the  Italians, 
the  Japanese  have  evolved  a  screen  style  that  is  uniquely 
their  own,  representing  a- reflection  of. their  own  culture. 
On  this,  Western— and  particularly  American— influence 
has  been  superimposed.  Many  of  the  Japanese  films  are 
excruciatingly  slow.  They  also  appear  pitched  to  a  highly 
emotional  audience,  with  the  leading  characters — male 
and  female — apt  to  break  into  sobs  and  tears  quite  fre- 

qUThe  ^stories  are  comparatively  simple  ones,  the  tech¬ 
nique  of  telling  them  oldfashioned.  There  is  a  good  deal 

•  of  overacting.  Lack  of  continuity  and  pace  makes  them 
difficult  to  follow.  Being  prepared  for  only  a  single 
print,  the  titles  on  the  films  were  hard  to  make  out  visu¬ 
ally  and  represented  very  poor  translations  otherwise. 
One  film— “Bliss  on  Earth”— was  dubbed. 

Of  the  six  features  shown,  “Harp  of  Burma,”  while 
again  much  too  long,  probably  got  the  best  reception  in 
the  feature  category.  It’s  a  Venice  prize-winner  and  re¬ 
captures.  some  of  the  quality  of  the  postwar  Japanese  films 
that  have  appealed,  in  the  U.S. 

Valuable  Experiment 

Queried  directly  on  the  purposes  of  the  fest,  Shin 
Sakai,  executive  director  of  the  Daiei  Co.,  said  they  were 
commercial  rather  than  cultural,  but  added:  “Perhaps 
the  necessary  value  was  not  there.”  He  opined  that  the 
reaction  to  the  Film  Week,  once  properly  gauged,  would 
determine  future  policy. 

Several  of  the  Japanese  officials  said  quite  frankly  that 
this  wasn’t  the  ideal  time  for  a  film  festival,  the  reason 
being  that  Japan’s  production  was  up  sharply  in  numerical 
terms  “and  as  production  goes  up,  our  quality  goes  down.” 
However,  American  observers  felt  that  a  more  careful 
1  and  discriminating  selection  procedure  might  have  served 

*  to  give  the  fest  greater  stature  inasmuch  as  the  taste  of  the 
$  U.S.  public  would  have  been  taken  into  account.  Pictures 
1  also  badly  needed  editing  for  length. 

i  Marjorie  Geiss,  who  braintrusted  the  promotional  as- 
J  pects  of  the  festival,  reported  that  the  Japanese  had  gar- 
v  nered  a  lot  of  attention  press-wise.  Dailies  however,  car¬ 
ried  no  reviews  of  the  films  shown.  Japanese  delegation 
>  attended  a  series  of  trade  luncheons,  gave  interviews,  etc. 

Its  promotional  literature  was  slick  and  very  well  pre- 
!  pared. 

i  Motion  Picture  Export  Assn.,  with  an  eye  to  the  vital 
\-  Japanese  market,  gave  the  film  week  its  full  cooperation. 
{  Japanese  government  helped  defray  part  of  the  costs, 
thought  to  be  around  $20,000. 

Sakai,  whose  Daiei  films  (“Rashomon,”  “Gates  of  Hell” 
etc.)  have  been  among  the  most  successful  in  the  U.S., 
said  his  company  favored  establishment  in  the  States  pf 
a  Japanese  industry  office,  but  added  that  chances  were 
I-  “uneven”  that  this  would  be  done.  He  said  most  of  the 
leading  Japanese  companies  were  repped  in  the  U.S.  in 
I  one  way  or  another.  As  reported  by  Variety  last  week, 
a  Japanese-government  info  office  for  the  Japanese  films 
in  the  U.S.  is  under  consideratian. 

Reviews  of  films  seen  during  the  Japanese  Festival  fol¬ 
low: 

Bliss  on  Earth.  Shochiku  Co.  release  of  Mitsuzo  Kubo  production. 
Stars  Ayako  Wakao,  Ushlo  Akashi.  Keiji  Sada,  Hiroko  Sugita.  Akira 
Ishihama,  Takahiro  Tamura,  Teruko  Kishi.  Directed  by  Yoshiro 
Kawazu.  Screenplay,  Yoshiko  Kusuda;  camera,  Hiroyukl  Kusuda; 
editor,  Yoshi  Suglhara;  music,  Chuji  Kinoshlta.  At  Museum  of  Mod¬ 
em  Art,  Jan.  21,  56.  Running  Time,  90  MINS. 

Apparently  as  an  experiment  to  see  if  Japanese  films  can 
obtain  mass  bookings  in  the  United  States,  the  Sochiku 


Co.  has  dubbed  “Bliss  on  Earth”  into  English,  The  effect 
is  disastrous.  Any  charm  the  picture  might  have  had  is 
lost  by  the  stilted  Amercanese  that  emanates  from  the 
Japanese  actors. 

As  most  films  dubbed  abroad,  the  English  dialog  repre¬ 
sents  a  foreigner’s  conception  of  how  Americans  speak.. 
The  actors  selected  to  provide  the  English  voices  also 
sound  like  caricatures  of  Yanks.  Technically,  the  tip  sync 
job  is  good  but,  as  all  dubbing,  It  reveals  the  limitations 
of  the  medium. 

“Bliss  on  Earth”  is  about  young  love.  Set  in  modern 
Japan,  it  tells  the  story  of  a  troubled  young  girl  who  be¬ 
cause  of  her  family’s  background  is  unable  to  marry  the 
boy  of  choice.  Her  aunt,  with  whom  she  lives,  forces  her 
into  an  unwanted  marriage.  However,  the  arranged  mar¬ 
riage  turns  out  to  be  successful  as  she  learns  to  love  and 
cherish  her  kindly  and  understanding  husband. 

There  are  some .  interesting  aspects  of  modern  Japan 
revealed  in  the  film.  The  performances  (sans  the  Eng¬ 
lish  dialog)  appear  sensitive.  The  young  performers — 
Ayako  Wakao,  Akira  Ishihama  and  Takahiro  Tamura — are 
especially  attractive.  Production  qualities  are  also  first- 
rate.  However,  even  with  English  sub-titles,  the  film 
does  not  seem  one  that  would  appeal  to  U.S.  audiences. 

Hbll, 


Okawa.  Stars  Utaemon  Ichikawa,  Hizuru  Takachlho,  Eitaro  iShindo. 
Directer  by  Sadattugu  Matsuda;  screenplay,  Yushitake  Hlsa;  camera 
(color),  Shlntaro  Kawasaki;  music,  Shiro  Fukai.  At  the  Museum  of 
Modern  Art,  N.  Y.  Running  time.  90  MINS. 


Done  in  frequently  stunning  color,  “Traitors”  is  best 
described  as  a  Japanese  classical  western.  It’s  fully  of 
'swordplay,  Palace  intrigues,  chases  etc.  but  lacks  the 
qualities  that  would  endear  it  to  Americans.  In  fact,  it's 
often  reminiscent  of  the  Hollywood  action  pic  of  the 
1930'Si 

“Traitors”  tells  of  a  samurai  who  is  sent  by  the  Em¬ 
peror  in  Tokyo  to  investigate  conditions  on  Okinawa.  He 
gets  in.  and  out  of  a  lot  of  scrapes,  singlehandedly  defeat¬ 
ing  hordes  of  swordswinging  attackers.  The  effects  are, 
at  times,  unintentionally  funny. 

Utaemon  Ichikawa  as  the  samurai  makes  a  stout  hero. 
Rest  of  the  cast  overplays  with  gusto.  Sadatsuga  Mat- 
suda’s  direction  keeps'  things  moving,  but  is  not  always 
explicit.  Shintaro  Kawasaki’s  lenslng  makes  the  most  of 
the  rich  color  effects.  Shiro  Fukai  somehow  manages  to 
infuse  jazz  rhythms  into  a  dancing  girl  sequence. 

Doesn’t  shape  as  an  exportable  item.  Hift. 


soldiers  sentimentally  singing  “Home  Sweet  Home,”  but 
on  the  whole  the  picture  captures  the  struggle  going  on 
in  the  private’s  mind.  Kon  Ichikawa’s  direction  has  defi¬ 
nite  merit  as  does  Minoru  Yokoyama’s  lenslng.  Perform¬ 
ances  .particularly  by  Shojl  Yasui  as  Private  Mizushima 
and  Rentaro  Mikuni  as  the  Captain,  are  realistic. 

Picture  is  much  too  long  for  U.S.  consumption  right 
now,  but  could  easily  be  trimmed  down.  Hift, 

Undercurrent.  Daiei  release  of  Maaaichl  Negate  production.  Stare 
Fujlko  Yamamoto.  Ken  Ue^ara;  features  Michlko  Ono,  Michiko  Ai, 
Kazuko  Ichikawa,  Keizo  Kawasaki.  Eljiro  Tono,  Sakae  Ozawa.  Di¬ 
rected  by  Kimlsaburo  Yoshimura.  Screenplay,  Sumie  Tanaka;  camera 
(Daiei  color),  Kazuo  Mlyagawa;  music,  Narl  Dteno.  Running  time, 
104  MINS.  _ 

“Undercurrent”  proved  a  letdown.  Photography  and 
tinting  are  splendid  but  beyond  this  there’s  little  to  rec¬ 
ommend  it;  it  fails  to  measure  up  to  United  States  art 
theatre  standards. 

Film  is  soap  opera,  focusing  on  a  femme  specialist  in  a 
dyeworks  factory  who  becomes  enamored  of  a  professor 
at  a  medical  university.  She  oecomes  pregnant,  his  wife 
conveniently  dies,  and  so  on.  Direction  by  Kimlsaburo 
Yoshimura  is  orderly,  the  performances  are  good  and  the 
native  backdrops  are  interesting  and  colorful.  But  the 
script  is  an  overabundance  of  words  and  the  light-gold 
titles  against  the  bright  screen  are  difficult  to  read. 

Gene . 

Women  In  Prison.  Toho  Co.  release  of  Tokyo  Elga  Co.  production. 
Stars  Setsuko  Hara,  Klnuyo  Tanaka,  Mlchiyo  Kogure,  Kyoko  Kagawa, 
Yoshiko  Kuga,  Mariko  Okada,  Kyoko  Anzal,  Kelko  Awaji.  Chleko 
Naniwa.  Directed  by  Seiji  Hlsamatsu.  Screenplay,  Sumie  Tanaka; 
camerai  Jojl  Ohara;  music,  Ichiro  Salto.  At  Museum  of  Modern  Art, 
N.  Y..  Jan.  23,  56.  Running  time,  102  MINS. 

“Women  in  Prison,”  billed  as  a  semi-documentary  film, 
is  a  slow-moving,  cliche-ridden  drama  reminiscent  of  the 
outmoded  American  films  that  were  popular  20  years.  It 
purports  to  describe  the  every  day  life  of  the  inmates  of 
women’s  prison. 

Familiar  types  are  presented — the  tough,  habitual  crim- 
ipals,  the  mixed-up  kids,  the  dope  addicts,  and  those  who 
become  enmeshed  with  the  law  because  of  unusual  cir¬ 
cumstances.  The  conflicts  of  prison  life,;  and  the  antago¬ 
nisms  between  the  various  inmates  follow  a  familiar  pat¬ 
tern.  The  picture  is  perhaps  different  because  of  its  out¬ 
spoken  demonstration  of  lesbianism  among  several  of  the 
prisoners. 

The  main  plot  has  to  do  with  a  kindly  chief  guard, 
known  as  the  “angel”  of  the  prison,  and  her  attempts  to 
.  rehabilitate  an  unrepentent  and  recalcitrant  young  inmate 


Appeal  On  The  Cross.  Shin  Toh6  Co.  production.  Stars  Kanjuro 

Arashi,  Ranko  Hanai;  features  shojl  Nakayama,  Kusuo  Abe,  jpji  oka,  ^.rehabilitate  an  unrepentent  and  recalcitrant  young  inmate 
Vm^el  Produced  by  Mitsugi  okura.  DirecdBK  who  has  been  incarcerated  for  killing  her  child.  The  chief 

Yuahizo  Kljf/  At n Museum0 *ofe  Mo derif  aXJt* aRmming "ttme^  Suard's  efforts  meet  little  success  until  the  very  end.  •  The 
loo  mins.  _  guard  is  seriously  wounded  by  a  former  prisoner  and  the 

“Appeal  on  the  Cross”  isT^d  on  a  centuries-old  legend  ^mood^oVl  TSuSon  ^AHe^th^inddem  Pthe‘ 

in  Japan,  reflecting  the  suppression  of  the  farmers  by  the  ^1 of course* Reforms and ^  walksouf to^start  a  ne  w  life 
N  feudal  overlords.  It’s  a  grim  and  unpleasant  story.  Its  g  *  co^rse»  reforms  and  walks  out  to  start  a  new  life. 

appeal  for  the  U.S.  is  dim  The  Picture  has  some  interest  by  offering  an  insight 

There  is  a  good  deal  of  oldfashioned  overemotionalism  into  asPects  of  life  .in  a  women’s  prison.  The  devotion  of 


in  this  yam  of  self-sacrifice  of  one  man  and  his  family 
to  save  the  rest  of  the  farmers.  After  enduring  great 
hardships,  he  finally  presents  a  petition  to  the  Emperor 
himself.  It  is  accepted,  but  he  and  his  wife  must  die  on 
the  cross,  and  their  children  are  beheaded. 

These  tortuous  scenes  are  drawn  out  in  sickening  der 
tail,  and  in  the  end  the  bleeding  corpses  are  brought  back 
as  ghosts  to  appear  to  the  wicked  Chamberlain  and  his 
henchmen.  There’s  plenty  of  agonized  weeping  and  con¬ 
versation,  none  of  which  add  up  to  American  b.o. 

Performances  are  overdrawn.  Takashi  Watanabe's  pho¬ 
tography  achieves  some  interesting  effects.  Kunio 
Watanabe’s  direction  is  stylized  and  slow.  Hift:  ^ 

Harp  of  Burma.  Nlkkatsu  Corp,  production.  Stars  Shojl  Yasui, 
Rentaro  Mikuni;  features  Tatsuya  Mihashi,  Tanlye  Kltabayashi,  Yuno- 
auke  lto.  Directed  by  Kon  I  Cheka  wa.  Screenplay,  Natto  Wada; 
camera,  Minoru  Yokoyama;  music.  Akira  Ifukube;  editor,  Masonori 
Tsujil.  At  Museum  of  Modern  Art,  N.  Y.  Running  time,  120  MINS. 

“Harp  of  Burma”  is  a  Venice  film  fest  winner  which,  if 
properly  edited,  should  stand  a  chance  in  U.S.  arties. 
Skillfully  lensed  and  directed,  it  shapes  definitely  as  an 
offbeat  Japanese  entry. 

Film’s  action  takes  place  at  the  end  of  the  war,  when 
the  British  round  up  the  Japanese  troops  in  Burma  and 
send  them  to  camps  prior  to  shipping  them  home.  Story 
centers  around  a  private  in  one  Japanese  unit  who  has 
found  a  Burmese  harp  and  has  become  an  expert  at  play¬ 
ing  it.  A  gentle  man,  and  yet  a  dedicated  one,  he  is  sent 
to  convince  one  holdout  company  to  surrender. 

His  attempt  fails.  In  trying  to  rejoin  his  unit,  he  robs 
a  monk  of  his  robes.  During  the  journey  he  becomes 
convinced  that  he  must  bury  the  Japanese  dead.  He  is 
recognized  by  his  comrades  who  do  everything  possible  to 
get  him  to  return  to  Japan  with  them.  However,  he  re¬ 
sists  the  temptation  to  devote  himself  to  his  task. 

^ome  Americans  may  find  it  strange  to  find  Japanese 


The  picture  has  some  interest  by  offering  an  Insight 
into  aspects  of  life  in  a  women’s  prison.  The  devotion  of 
the  women  to  their  babies  (who  arejkept  in  a  prison 
nursery)  is  moving.  Performances  follow  the  pattern  of 
Japanese  acting  and  enough  tears  are  shed  to  launch  a 
battleship.  Production  values  are  good.  The  common¬ 
place  story  and  the  manner  in  which  its  told  gives  this 
film  little  chance  of  being  accepted  by  U.S.  film-goers. 

Holl. 

A  Girl  In  the  Mist.  Toho  Co.  release  and  production.  Stars  Yoko 
Tsukasa,  Hitomi  Nakahara,  Takashi  lto,.  Choko  Ilda,  Kamatari  Fujl- 
warn,  Nijiko  Kiyokwa,  Hiroshi  Koisuml.  Directed  by  Hideo  Suzuki. 
Screenplay,  Zenzo  Matsuyama,  from  a  story  by  Yojiro  Ishizaka;  cam¬ 
era,  Iffazua  Yamasaki;  music,  Ichiro  Sito.  At  Museum  of  Modern  Art. 
N.  Y.,  Jan.  23,  '56.  Running  time.  44  MINS. 

This  short  film,  described  as  a  pastoral  comedy,  emerges 
as  an  artistic  triumph  but  not  a  commercial  entry  for  the 
U.S.  However,  it  might  fit  in  neatly  in  art  houses  that 
are  able  to  book  a  44-minute  film  with  their  feature  attrac¬ 
tion. 

It’s  a  simple,  quiet  film  sans  an  elaborate  story  line. 
It  offers  a  commentary  on  modern  Japanese  life  and 
demonstrates  the  differences  in  the  moral  values  of  the 
youpg  people  of  Japan  and  their  tradition-bound  parents. 

It  deals  with  the  reaction  of  smalltown  parents  to  the 
visit  to  their  daughter  of  her  Tokyo  University  classmate 
and  boyfriend.  After  a  family  conclave,  it  is  decided  that 
the  boy  will  be  permitted  to  stay  at  their  home. 

The  reaction  of  the  precocious  young  sister,  the  knowl¬ 
edgeable  grandmother,  and  the  parents  provides  some 
delightful  comedy.  The  entire  family  keeps  a  close  watch 
on  the  young  couple  to  make  certain  nothing  untoward 
occurs.  The  picture  ends  on  a  quiet  note  as  the  boy 
boards  the  train  to  return  to  his  own  home. 

Especially  outstanding  players  are  Hitomi  Nakahara  as 
the  young  sister  and  Choko  Iida  as  the  grandmother. 
The  other  actors  also  turn  in  fine  performances.  Hideo 
Suzuki’s  direction  deserves  special  mention.  Holl. 


Vested  Interests  in  Those  Marquees 

Business  and  Labor  Unite  Against  ‘Beautify 
Pittsburgh9  Suggestion — Idea  Dead 


Pittsburgh,  Jan.  29. 

City  Planning  Commission’s  rec¬ 
ommendation  that  overhanging 
street  signs  be  banned  along  with 
all  advertising  on  theatre  mar¬ 
quees  died  practically  at  birth  here 
last  week.  In  a  public  hearing  be¬ 
fore  City  Council,  more  than  a 
score  of  busim  ssmen,  Including 
;  theatre  owners,  and  labor  leaders 
opposed  it  vehemently  and  later, 
councilmen  agreed  they  would  not 
support  the  bill  under  any  circum¬ 
stances. 

Part  of  plan  to  beautify  “the  new 
■Pittsburgh,”  the  ordnance  had  only 


one  supporter,  Mrs.  Ernest  Cal¬ 
houn,  a  prominent  socialite  and 
president  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Roadside  Council,  but  councilmen 
said  they  were  far  more  impressed 
by  the  financial  arguments  and 
couldn’t  understand  whatever 
prompted  the  planners  to  send 
them  such  a  radical  new  law. 

Golden  Triangle  Assn,  said  it 
would  cost  nearly  $4,000,000  to 
take  down  present?  signs  in  Pitts¬ 
burgh  and  replace  them  with  new 
ones  if  the  ordinance  passed  and 
downtown  hotels  insisted  such  a 
(Continued  on  page  22) 


ITALY  NEEDS  'KID  FILMS' 

point  to  Hollywood  as  Providing 
Leadership 

Rome,  Jan.  29. 

A  more  active  program  of  films 
concerning  the  problems  of  youth 
is  forecast  by  Dr.  Emilio  Lonoro, 
member  of  the  Consultative  Com¬ 
mission  which  has  held  forums  on 
the  subject  in  12  of  the  leading 
cities  of  Italy  during  the  past  four 
months. 

Pointing  out  that  Hollywood  is 
currently  preparing  five  films  deal¬ 
ing  with  youth  and  its  problems, 
he  expressed  the  opinion  that  if 
Italian  producers  do  not  tackle  the 
problem  in  the  course  of  their  pro¬ 
duction,  it  is  likely  that  a  single 
company  to  work  exclusively  on 
films  of  this  type  may  be  set  up. 
The  San  Fedele  Institute  of  Milan 
has  announced  a  contest  with 
(Continued  on  page  22) 


One  Year  Limit  On  a  Star  s  Contract 

Japanese  Producers  Now  Seeking  Erasure  Of 
MacArthur  Era  Limitation 


Japanese  film  companies  are  en¬ 
joined  under  the  law  to  sign  up 
stars  for  more  than  a  year’s  con¬ 
tract.  Execs  of  the  Japanese  in¬ 
dustry  said  in  Gotham  last  week 
that  this  represented  a  hardship, 
and  that  moves  are  under  way  to 
modify  the  restriction. 

Ruling  stems  from  the  MacAr¬ 
thur  days,  when  the  American  mili¬ 
tary  government  put  a  limit  on  la¬ 
bor  contracts.  Included  in  this 
sweeping  directive  were  film  play¬ 
er  contracts. 

Result,  the  Japanese  explained, 


is  that  companies  feel  unsure  In 
trying  to  build  up  a  star,  since  he 
or  she  is  at  liberty  to  switch 
studios  at  will  after  a  year  is  up. 
Japanese  studios,  unlike  their  Hol¬ 
lywood  counterparts,  maintain  long 
lists  of  contract  players  who  are 
kept  very  busy. 

When  it  came  to  putting  to¬ 
gether  a  list  of  players  available 
to  come  to  the  U.  S.  for  the  Jap¬ 
anese  Film  Week,  it  was  found 
that  only  one  actress — Shinobu 
Chihara — could  be  spared  for  so 
long  a  time.  There  isn’t  a  single 
actor  in  the  Japanese  delegation. 


PICTURE  GROSSES 


New  Films  Hypo  LA;  Iron  Strom; , 
$15,000,  Wrong  Man  Okay  25G,  ‘War’ 
15G,  ‘Anastasia’  18^G,  ‘Wind’  11G 


Los  Angeles,  Jan.  29. 

Local  first-run  biz  mostly  is 
running  an  even  course  in  current 
week,  exception  being  some  ex¬ 
tended-runs  which  improved  over 
pdst  weekend  with  the  bad  weath¬ 
er,  Of  the  newmomers,  “Men  in 
war”  is  leading  with  neat  $15,- 
000  in  first  round  at  Fox  Wilshire. 
Also  okay  is  “Wrong  Man”  with 
$25,000  in  three  houses. 

“Iron  Petticoat”  looks  pleasing 
$15,000  or  near  in  two  locations. 
A  tame  $14,000  or  a  bit  less  is  ex¬ 
pected  for  “Wild  Party”  paired 
with  “Four  Boys  and  Gun”  in  three 
spots. 

“Around  World  in  80  Days,” 
“Cinerama  Holadiy,”  “Written  on 
Wind,”  “Ten  Commandments,” 
and  “Anastasia”  all  are  running 
ahead  of  previous  weeks  at  this 
stage  of  extended-run.  engage¬ 
ments. 

.  Estimates  for  This  Week 

Fox  Wilshire  (FWC)  <2,296;  $1.25- 
$1.75) — “Men  In  War”  (UA).  Neat 
$15,000.  Last  week,  “King,  Four 
Queens”  (UA)  (5th  wk),  $3,200. 

Downtown  Paramount,  Wiltern, 
New  Fox  (ABPT-SW-FWC)  (3,300; 
2,344;  965;  85-$1.50)  —  “Wrong 
Man”  (WB)  and  “Running  Wild” 
(UA).  Okay  $25,000.  Last  week, 
different  units. 

State,  Hawaii  (tJTAC-G&S)  (2,- 
404;  1,106;  80-$1.25) — “Iron  Petti¬ 
coat”  (M-G)  and  “Accused  of  Mur¬ 
der”.  (Rep).  Pleasing  $15,000  or 
close.  Last  week,  “Slander”  (M-G) 
and  “Too  Young  For  Love”  (In¬ 
die),  $7,000. 

Orpheum,  Hollywood,  Uptown 
(Metropolitan-FWC)  (2,213;  756;  1,- 
715;  80-$1.25) — “Wild  Party”  )UA) 
and  “Four  Boys  and  Gun”  (UA). 
Tame  $14,000  or  under.  Last  week, 
Orpheum,  “Runaway  Daughters” 
(Indie)  and  “Shake,  Rattle,  Rock” 
(Indie)  (2d  wk),  $3,300;  others  in 
units. 

Hillstreet  (RKO)  (2,752;  80-$l>— 
“Open  City”  (Indie)  and  “Paisan” 
(Indie)  (reissues).  Dull  $4,500. 
Last  week,  “Nightfall”  (Col)  and 
“Wicked  As  They  Come”  (Col), 
$6,000. 

Fine  Arts  (FWC)  (631;  $1.25- 
$1.50)  —  “Wee  Geordie”  (Arthur) 
(2d  wk).  Fine  $5,500.  Last  week, 
$7,400. 

Los  Angeles,  Iris  (FWC)  (2,097; 
816;  90-$1.50)— “Friendly  Persua¬ 
sion”  (AA)  and  “Yaqui  Drums” 

(Continued  on  page  20) 

Mpls.  Loaded  With  H.0.s 
‘Zarak’  Fair  at  $7,500, 
‘Wagons’  Whooping  11G 

Minneapolis,  Jan.  29. 

Holdovers  continued  to  dominate 
the  boxoffice  here.  “Anastasia”  is 
doing  a  healthy  upturn  in  its  fourth 
week  at  the  downtown  World,  ap¬ 
parently  as  the  result  of  Ingrid 
Bergman  publicity  via  her  N.Y. 
visit.  There  are  only  three  new¬ 
comers  and  none  is  smash.  Slow¬ 
est  is  “Three  Brave  Men,”  barely 
okay  at  Radio  City.  “Zarak” 
shapes  fair  at  RKO-Orpheum. 
“Westward  Ho,  The  Wagons”  at 
the  State,  looms  potent.  “Writ¬ 
ten  On  Wind”  is  bright  in  third 
week. 

Estimates  for  This  Week 

Century  (S-W)  (1,150;  $1.75- 

$2.65)— “Seven  Wonders  of  World” 
(Cinerama)  (25th  wk).  Favorite 
target  of  conventioneers,  of  which 
there  are  plenty  in  town  this  week. 
Brisk  $13,000,  Last  week,  $13,200. 

Gopher  (Berger)  (1,000;  90-$1.25) 
— “Teahouse  of  August  Moon” 
(M-G)  (5th  wk).  Weathering  the 
weather  like  several  others.  Fine 
$6,500.  Last  week,  $7,000. 

Lyric  (Par)  (1,000;  75-90) — “King 
and  Four  Queens”  (UA)  (m.o.). 
This  one  surprised  by  reviving 
after  apparently  hitting  a  soft  irn- 
itial  pace.  Moderate  at  $3,000. 
Last  week,  $5,700. 

Radio  City  (Par)  (4,000;  85-90)— 
“Three  Brave  Men”  (20th).  Mild 
$8,000.  Last  week,  “Four  Girls  In 
Town”  (U),  $8,000. 

RKO-Orpheum  (RKO)  (2,800;  75- 
90) — “Zarak”  (Col).  Fair  $7,500 
or  over.  Last  week.  “Rock, 
Pretty  Baby”  (U),  $8,400. 

RKO-Pan  (RKO)  (l;800;  75-90)— 
“Written  On  Wind”  (U)  (3d  wk). 
Seems  to  have  caught  on  for  late 
business.  Brisk  $7,500  or  near. 
Last  week,  $7,500. 

State  (Par)  (2,300;  85-90)— 

“Westward  Ho,  The  Wagons”  (BV) 
and  “Disneyland  U.S.A.”  (BV). 

Giant  $11,000.  Last  week,  “Three 
Violent  People”  (Par),  $6,500. 

World  (Mann)  (400;  90-$1.25)— 
“Anastasia”  (20th)  (4th  wk).  Big 
$8,000.  Last  week,  $6,500. 


Broadway  Grosses 

Estimated  Total  Gross 

This  Week  . $653,000 

(Based  on  24  theatres) 

Last  Year  . .$588,000 

( Based  on  21  theatres ) 

‘Anastasia’  Tall 
12G,  Omaha  Ace 

Omaha,  Jan.  29. 
“Anastasia”  is  the  big  story 
along  film  row  this  week,  being 
rated  lusty  at  the  Orpheum.  A 
holdover  looms  as  probable.  Only 
other  new  entry,  “Three  Violent 
People,”  is  at  rock  bottom  at  the 
Omaha.  “Baby  Doll”  is  slumping 
at  the  Brandeis  in  its  second  stan¬ 
za  but  still  good.  “Teahouse  of 
August  Moon”  is  still  sturdy  at  the 
State. 

Estimates  for  This  Week 
Brandeis  (RKO)  (1,000;  75-90)— 
“Baby  Doll”  (WB)  and  “Last  Man 
to  Hang”  (Col)  (2d  wk).  Slowing 
to  $4,500.  Last  week,  $9,000. 

Omaha  (Tristates)  (2,000;  75-90) 
— “Three  Violent  People”  (Par). 
Hitting  bottom  at  $3,000.  Last 
week,  “Four  Girls' in  Town”  (U) 
and  “Last  Desperadoes”  (Indie), 
$4,500. 

Orpheum  (Trlstates)  (2,890;  75- 
90) — “Anastasia”  (20th).  Fast  $12,- 
000.  Last  week,  “Girl  Can’t  Help 
It”  (20th),  $8,500. 

State  (Goldberg)  (860;  90-$1.25) 
— “Teahouse  August  Moon”  (M-G) 
(4th  wk).  Oke  $3,800.  Last  week, 
$4,500. 

‘80  DAYS’  WOW  26£G, 
FRISCO;  ‘WONDERS’  28G 

San  Francisco,  Jan.  29. 
Both  “Seven  Wonders  of  World” 
and  “Around  World  in  80  Days” 
continue  terrific  here  on  extended-  j 
runs.  Former  looks  excellent  in 
10th  Orpheum  stanza  while  “80 
Days”  shapes  excellent  in  fifth 
week  at  Coronet.  “Wee  Geordie” , 
is  socko  on  initial  round  at  arty 
Bridge  Theatre.  “Rock,  Pretty 
Baby”  looks  okay  at  Golden  Gate. 
“La  Strada”  is  going  into  22d  week 
at  Vogue  after  being  okay  in  cur¬ 
rent  session  to  top  house  record 
set  by  “La  Ronde.” 

Estimates  for  This  Week 
Golden  Gate  (RKO)  (2,859;  80- 
$1) — “Rock,  Pretty  Baby”  (U)  and 
“Night  Runner”  (U).  Okay  $13,- 
000.  Last  week,  “Bundle  of  Joy” 
(RKO)  and  “Finger  of  Guilt”  (RKOJ 
(2d  wk),  $9,000. 

Fox  (FWC)  (4,651;  $1.25-$1.50)— 
“Anastasia”  (20th)  and  “Men  of 
Sherwood  Forest”  (Indie)  (4th  wk). 
Fine  $13,000.  Last  week,  $16,000. 

Warfield  (Loew)  (2,656;  $1.25- 
$1.50) — “Teahouse”  (M-G)  (5th  wk). 
Hot  $14,000.  Last  week,  $15,500. 
Paramount  (Par)  (2,646;  90-$l) — 

(Continued  on  page  20) 


P4&2IETY 


‘Can’t  Help’  Rousing 
10G,  Port.;  ‘Moon’  6</2G 

Portland,  Ore.,  Jan.  29. 

Strong  holdovers  continue  to 
rack  up  nice  grosses  despite  heavy 
snowfall  and  sub-freezing  weather. 
“Oklahoma”  holds  for  a  14th  week 
at  Broadway.  Ace  newcomer  Is 
“Girl  Can’t  Help  It,”  great  at  the 
Fox.  “Written  On  Wind”  is  rated 
fine  in  second  Paramount  session. 

Estimates  for  This  Week 

Broadway  (Parker)*  (938;  $1.50-$2) 
— “Oklahoma”  (Magna)  (14th  wk). 
Steady  $7,000.  Last  week,  $6,300. 

Fox  (Evergreen)  (1,536;  $1-$1.25) 
—“Girl  Can’t  Help  It”  (20th)  and 
“Black, Whip”  (20th).  Torrid  $10,- 
000  or  close.  Last  week,  “Anas¬ 
tasia”  (20th)  (3d  wk),  $6,600. 

Guild  (Indie)  (400;,  $1.25)— “Sil¬ 
ent  World”  (Col).  Neat  $3,000. 
Last  week,  “Madam  Butterfly”  (In¬ 
die),  $2,200. 

Liberty  (Hamrick)  (1,890;  90- 
$1.25) — “Teahouse  August  Moon” 
(M-G)  (4th  wk).  Good  $61500  in  8 
days.  Last  week,  $6,700. 

Orpheum  (Evergreen)  (1,600;  $1- 
$1.25) — “Zarak”  ,(Col)  and  “Ride 
High  Iron”  (Col).  Fair  $6,000. 
Last  week,  “Don’t  Knock  The 
Rock”  (Col)  and  “Rumble  On 
Docks”  (Col),  $7,500. 

Paramount  (Port-Par)  (3,400;  90- 
$1.25)— “Written  On  Wind”  ,  (U) 
and  “4  Girls  In  Town”  (U)  (2d  wk). 
Fine  $7,500.  Last  week,  $8,700. 

Cold  Sloughs  K.C.; 
W  Hot  $12,000 

Kansas  City,  Jan.  29. 

Newcomers  are  modest  current¬ 
ly,  with  severe  cold  and  snow  hurt- 
iug.  “Girl  He  Left  Behind”  at 
Paramount  is  only  medium.  “Za¬ 
rak”  at  Midland  shapes  mild. 
“Three  Violent  People”  at  Roxy 
looks  light.  However,  “Written  on 
Wind,”  spread  by  Fox  Midwest 
from  one  house  into  four,  looms 
good. 

Estimates  for  This  Week 

Esquire,  Uptown,  Fairway,  Gra¬ 
nada  (Fox  Midwest)  (820;  2,042; 
700;  1,217;  75-90)— “Written  on 
Wind”  (U)  (m.o.).  Playing  all  four 
cf  circuit’s  key  houses,  after  one 
week  at  the  Uptown  solo.  Good 
$12,000  of  over  from  unit  this  ses¬ 
sion,  after  bright  $9,000  in  Uptown 
last  week.  Last  week,  Esquire, 
Fairway  and  Granada  played  “An¬ 
astasia”  (2  /. i)  (m.o.  from  Uptown), 
$11,000, 

Glen  (Dickinsofcj  (750;  75-90) — 
“Hill  24  Doesn’t  Answer”  (Indie). 
Pleasing  $1,500,  my  stay.  Last 
week,  “Four  Girls  in  Town”  (U) 
and  “Showdown  Abilene”  (U)  (2d 
wk),  $500. 

Midland  (Loew)  )3,500;  60-80)— 
“Zarak”  (Col)  and  “Miami  Expose” 
(Col).  Mild  $7,000.  Last  week, 
“Iron  Petticoat”  (M-G)  and  “The 
Rack”  (M-G)  same. 

Missouri  (SW)  (1,194;  $1.20-$2)— 
“This  Is  Cinerama”  (Cinerama) 
(33d  wk)  satisfactory  $7,000.  Last 
week,  $8,000,  Picture  will  close  af¬ 
ter  40  weeks,  giving  way  to  “Cine¬ 
rama  Holiday”  (Cinerama)  in 
March. 

Paramount  (Tri-States)  (1,900; 
75-90)— “Girl  He  Left  Behind” 
(WB).  Medium  $6,000.  Last  week, 
“Baby  Doll”  (Par)  (2d  wk),  $6,000. 

Roxy  (Durwood)  (879;  75-90)— 
“Three  Violent  People”  (Par). 
Light  $3,500.  Last  week,  “Don’t 
Knock  Rock”  (Col)  and  “Rumble 
on  Docks”  (Col),  same. 


Wednesday,  January  $0,  1957 


‘Doll’  Sockeroo  $22,000  Tops  Cincy; 
Iron  Good  12G,  ‘10  Cs’  18G,  6th 


Det.  Still  Big;  ‘Wrong’  Smooth  18G, 
‘Anastasia  Loud20G,  ‘80  Days’  27G 


Detroit,  Jan.  29. 

Strong  holdovers  continue,  to 
give  downtown  deluxers  good  busi¬ 
ness,  with  “Ten  Commandments” 
setting  the  pace  for  the  10th  week 
at  the  Madison.  “Around  Woi'ld 
in  80  Days”  is  strong  in  fifth  ses¬ 
sion  at  the  United  Artists,  and 
same  as  in  fourth.  Of  the  new¬ 
comers,  “Wrong  Man”  looks  best 
at  the  Michigan.  “Naked  Para¬ 
dise”  looks  a  little  chilly  at 
Broadway-Capitol. 

“Anastasia”  stays  fancy  in  a 
third  round  at  the  Fox,  close  to 
second  week's  total.  “Teahouse 
August  Moon”  in  fifth  week  at  the 
Adams  shapes  lusty.  “Written  on 
Wind”  still  looms  fine  in  second 
session  at  the  Palms. 

Estimates  for  This  Week 

Fox  (Fox-Detroit)  (5,000;  90- 

$1.25)  —  “Anastasia”  (20th)  and 
“Black  Whip”  (20th)  (3d  wk). 

Fancy  $20,000.  Last  week,  $20,500. 

Michigan  (United  Detroit)  (4,000; 
90-$1.25)— “Wrong  Man”  (WB)  and 
“Peacemaker”  (UA).  Swell  $18,- 
000.  Last  week,  “King  and  Four 


Queens”  (UA)  and  “The  Boss” 
(UA)  (2d  wk),  $14,000. 

Palms  (UD)  (2,961;  90-$1.25)— 
“Written  on  Wind”  (U)  and  “Run¬ 
ning  Target”  (UA)  (2d  wk).  Still 
nice  at  $16,000  or  close.  Last  week, 
$22,000. 

Madison  (UD)  (1,900;  $1.25-$2.75) 
— “Ten  Commandments”  (Par) 
(10th  wk).  Tremendous  $34,000. 
Last  week,  same. 

Broadway-Capitol  (UD)  (3,500; 
90-$1.25) — “Naked  Paradise”  (In¬ 
die)  and  “Flesh  and  Spur”  (Indie). 
Slow  $10,000.  Last  week,  “Wild 
Party”  (UA)  and  “Four  Boys  and 
Gun”  (UA),  $12,000. 

United  Artists  (UA)  (1,668;  $1.25- 
$3) — “Around  World  in  80  Days” 
(UA)  (5th  wk).  Strong  at  $27,000, 1 
same  as  last  week. 

Adams  (Balaban)  (1,700;  $1.25- 
$1.50) — “Teahouse  August  Moon” 
(M-G)  (5th  wk).  Lusty  $12,000. 
Last  Week,  ditto. 

Music  Hall  (Cinerama  Produc¬ 
tions)  (1,205;  $1.50-$2.65)— “Seven 
Wonders”  (Cinerama)  (33d  wk). 
Smash  $22,100.  Last  week,  $21,700. 


Key  City  Grosses 

Estimated  Total  Gross 
This  Week  ......  $2,908,000 

(Based,  on  23  cities  and  241 
theatres,  chiefly  first  runs,  in¬ 
cluding  N.  YJ 
Total  Gross  Same  Week 

Last  Year  . $2,705,900 

(Based  on  23  cities  and  220 
theatres.) 

‘Moon’  Bright  12G, 
TYonto;  ‘Wind’  11G 

Toronto,  Jan.  29? 
It’s  holdover  week  here,  with  no 
newcomers  at*  first-run  deluxers, 
but  biz  is  fine  throughout  the  city. 
Only  disappointment  is  “Baby  Doll” 
in  second  frame  at  a  three-house 
combo  because  it  dipped  sharply. 
“Anastasia,”  in  second  stanza,  is 
topping  city  with  smash  returns. 
Same  is  true  of  “Giant”  in  third 
week.  “Teahouse  of  August  Moon” 
and  “Written  on  Wind,”  both  in 
fifth  frames,  are  holding  solid. 

Estimates  for  This  Week 
-  Century,  Downtown,  Glendale, 
Midtown,  Oakwood,  Odeon,  Scar- 
boro,  State,  Westwood  (Taylor) 
(1,338;  1,054;  995;  1,089;  1,393;  753;  I 
694;  698;  994;  50-75)— “The  Boss” 
(UA)  and  “Beast  Hollow  Mountain” 
(UA).  Nice  $23,000.  Last  week, 
“Don’t  Knock  Rock”  (Col)  and 
“Rumble  on  Docks”  (Col),  $24,000. 

Carlton,  Colony,  Falrlawn  (Rank) 
(2,518;  839;  1,165;  60-$l)  —  “Baby 
Doll”  (WB)  (2d  Wk).  Disappointing 
$18,000  but  still  good.  Last  week, 
$27,000. 

Eglinton,  Towne  (FP  -  Taylor) 
(895;  1,080;  $1)— “Friendly  Persua¬ 
sion”  (AA)  (6th  wk).  Hefty  $12,000. 
Last  week,  same. 

Hollywood,  Palace,  Runnymede 
(FP)  (1,709;  1,485;  1,385;  60-75)— 
“Anastasia”  (20th)  (2d  wk).  Still 
sock  at  $27,000.  Last  week,  $34,000. 

Imperial  (FP)  (3,544;  75-$1.50) — 
“Giant”  (WB)  (3d  wk).  Wham  $21,- 
000.  Last  week,  $26,000. 

International  (Taylor)  (557;  $1)— 
“Gold  Rush”  (UA)  (reissue)  46th 
wk).  Fine  $3,500.  Last  week,  ditto. 

Loew’s  (Loew)  (2,096;  60-$l)  — 
“Teahouse”  (M-G)  (5th  wk).  Good 
$12,000.  Last  week,  $15,000. 

Tivoli  (FP)  (995;  $1.50-$2)  — 
“Oklahoma”  (Magna)  (40th  wk). 
Fine  $8,009.  Last  week,  same. 

University  (FP)  (1,536;  $1.75- 
$2.50)  —  “Ten  Commandments” 
(Par)  (10th  wk).  Hefty  $15,000.  Last 
week,  same. 

Uptown  (Loew)  (2,098;  60-$l)  — 
“Written  on  Wind”  (U)  (5th  wk). 
Still  good  at  $11,000  or  close.  Last 
week,  $15,000. 

‘Anastasia’  Mighty  21G, 
Balto;  ‘80  Days’  Potent 
15G,  ‘Man’  Lusty  5?G 

Baltimore,  Jan.  29. 
Fresh  product  is  helping  film 
grosses  here  this  week.  “Anasta¬ 
sia”  is  boff  at  the  Century. 
“Great  Man”  looms  fancy  at  the 
Playhouse.  “T  h  e  Rainmaker” 
shapes  pleasing  at  the  Town.  Sec¬ 
ond  week  of  “Teahouse  Of  August 
Moon”  is  brisk  at  the  Hipp.  “Three 
Violent  People”  looks  drab  at 
Stanley.  “Written  on  Wind”  still 
is  sock  in  fourth  round  at  May- 
fair. 

Estimates  for  This  Week 
Century  (Fruchtman)  (3,100;  50- 
$1.25) — “Anastasia”  /  (20th).  Giant 
$21,000  or  near.  Last  week,  “King 
And  4  Queens”  (M-G)  (2d  wk). 
$4,500. 

Cinema  (Schwaber)  (460;  50- 

$1.25)— "Snow  Was  Black”  (Indie) 
(5th  wk).  Slow  $1,500,  same  as  last  ■ 
week. 

Film  Centre  (Rappaport)  (890; 
$1.50-$2.50)— “Around  World  In  80 
Days”  (UA)  (6th  wk).  Still  staunch 
at  $15,000.  Last  week,  ditto. 

Five.. West  (Schwaber)  (460;  50- 
$1.25)— “Wee  Geordie”  (Indie)  (5th 
wk).  Sock  $3,000  after  $2,500  in 
fourth. 

Hippodrome  (Rappaport)  (2,100; 
50-$1.25)  —  “Teahouse  August 
Moon”  (M-G)  (2d  wk).  Brisk  $12,- 
000 .  after  $18,000  •  opener. 

Little  (Rappaport)  (310;  50-$l,25) 
— “Odongo”  (Col).  Starts  tomor¬ 
row  (Wed.).  Last  week,  “Miami 
Expose”  (Col),  fairish  $2,500. 

Mayfair  (Hicks)  (980;  30-90)— 
“Written  On  Wind”  (U)  (4th  wk). 
(Continued  on  page  20) 


f  Cincinnati,  Jan.  29. 

4lBaby  Doll”  looms  big  in  the 
flagship  Albee  this  week  and  is 
upping  the  downtown  total  of  first, 
runs  to  a  fine  midwinter  degree, 
“Iron  Petticoat”  is  shaping  good  at 
the  Palace,  while  “Teenage  Rebel” , 
is  nice  at  Keith’s,  “10  Command¬ 
ments”  is  perking  solidly  in  sixth 
stanza  at  the  Grand.  “Seven  Won- 
ers  of  World”  continues  strong  in 
34th  week  at  Capitol. 

Estimates  for  This  Week 
Albee  (RKO)  (3,100;  90-$1.25)^i 
“Baby  Doll”  (WB).  Sock  $22,000. 
Holds  for  second  week.  Last  week, 
“Teahouse  August  Moon”  (M-G)  i 
(3d  wk),  at  90-$1.50  scale,  $11,500.1 
Capitol  (Ohio  Cinema  Corp)l 
(1,376;  $1.20-$2.65)— “Seven  Won-5" 
ders”  (Cinerama)  (34th  wk).  Main¬ 
taining  last  week's  swell  $16,000 
tempo.,.. 

Grand  (RKO)  (1,400;  $1.25-$2.75) 
— “10  Commandments”  (Par)  (6th  « 
wk).  Solid  $18,000  or  near  after 
last  week’s  $17', 000. 

Keith’s  (Shpr)  (1,500;  75-$1.25)— 
“Teenage  Rebel”  (20th).  Fine 
$8,000.  Same  last  week  for 
“Zarak”  (Col). 

Palace  (RKO)  (2,600;  75-$1.10)— 
“Iron  Petticoat”  (M-G).  Good  $12,. 
000.  Last  week,  “Wrong  Man” 
(WB),  $10,500. 

‘Anastasia’  Still  Tops 
In  Pitt,  Smash  $17,000; 
‘Can’t  Help’ Fancy  12G 

Pittsburgh,  Jan.  29. 
None  of  new  pix  downtown  com¬ 
ing  close  to  ’^Anastasia,”  which  ■/ 
'continues  to  clean  up  in  third  week  jg 
at  Harris.  Showing  surprise  ® 
strength  and  should  stick  for  some  !l 
time.  “Girl  Can’t  Help  It”  looks  ! 
best  of  new  entries  at  Fulton,  and  j 
likely  will  hold.  No  such  luck  for  \ 
either  “King  and  Four  Queeris”  at  } 
Penn  and  ’’Girl  He  Left  Behind”  ; 
at  Stanley,  both  doing  only  so-so. 
Two  nabe  art  houses  are  going 
great  guns,  with  “Great  Man”  a 
blockbuster  at  Squirrel  Hill  and 
“Wee  Geordie”  ditto  at  Guild. 
Estimates  for  This  Week 
Fulton  (Shea)  (1,700;  80-$1.25)—  i 
“Girl  Can’t  Help  It”  (20th).  Jayne  J 
Mansfield  publicity  paying  off.; 
Should  get  fancy  $12,000,  more, 
than  enough  to  hold.  In  ahead. 
“Written  on  Wind”  (U)  finished  big* 
around  $11,000  in  final  10  days  of 
31  day  run,  and  could  easily  have 
continued. 

Guild  (Green)  (500;  85-99)— “Wee 
Geordie”  (Arthur)  (2d  wk).  Best 
thing  sure-seater  has  had  since 
“Lust  for  Life”  (M-G),  and  may 
even  beat  its  run.  Won’t  be  more 
than  a  few  dollars  difference  from  •< 
opener  when  it  did  terrific  $4,800.  !;  ) 
Harris  (Harris)  (2,165;  80-$1.25)i^ 
— “Anastasia”  (20th)  (3d  wk).  Still*/ 
running -’way  up  upper  brackets,1^ 
and  strongest  entry  here  since 
“The  Robe.”  Will  do  better  than 
$17,000,  phenomenal  at  this  stage 
of  run.  Last  week,  great  $20,500. 

Penn  (UA)  (3,300;  65-99)— “King 
and  4  Queens”  (UA).  Looks  fair¬ 
ish  $11,500.  Last  week,  “Teahouse 
August  Moon”  (M-G),  last  10  day* 
of  31-day  run,  fine  $12,500. 

Squirrel  Hill  (SW)  (900;  85-99)— 
••Great  Man”  (U).  Has  latched  on 
to  another  big  one  and  it’ll  be 
around  for  quite  a  while.  Heading 
for  socko  $6,000,  backed  by  ex¬ 
cellent  notices  and  very  good  word- 
of-mouth.  Last  week,  “La  Strada” 
(T-L)  (3d  wk),  $1,800  in  10  days.  I 
Stanley  ‘  (SW)  (3,800;  65-99—  !; 

“Girl  He  Left  Behind”  (WB).  Lit-  j 
tie  improvement  but  not  much.  1 
Shapes  to  hit  nearly  $11,000,  not  ’ 
to  bad  here.  Last  week,  "Bundle  : 
of  Joy”  (RKO),  $9,000. 

Warner  (SW)  (1,365;  $1.25-$2.40)  - 
—“Seven  Wonders  of  World” 
(Cinerama)  (41st  wk).  Holding 
fairly  steady  again  at  around 
$9,000,  but  expected  to  perk  with 
flock  of  Saturday  morning  party 
bookings  set  for  next  couple  of  ; 
months.  . 

‘Anastasia’  Boffo  20G,  *\ 

Buff;  ‘Okla.’  Brisk  14G 

Buffalo,  Jan.  29.  I 
Standout  here  in  a  booming  ses- 
sion  is '“Anastasia,”  rated  smash  at  ;| 
the  Buffalo.  It  is  doing  so  well  jjj 
that  it  overshadowed  the  preem  I 
of  “Oklahoma”  at  the  Center,  i 
where  the  Magna  release  is  solid.  § 
“Three  Brave  Men”  looms  good  at  (I 
Paramount.  “Written  on  Wind  ;| 
still  shapes  stout  in  third  round  | 
at  Lafayette.  “Ten  Command-  jj 
ments”  continues  great  in  fifth  fl 
week  at  the  Century.  1 1 

Estimates  for  This  Week  ■ 
Buffalo  (Loew)  (3,000;  60-90)  -- 
“Anastasia”  (20th)  and  “The  Rack 

(Continued  oh  page  20)  j 
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3  New  Pix  Boost  Chi;  ‘Can’tHelp’ 
Hefty  $30,000,  ‘Drango’  Hotsy  20G, 
‘Brave’  Brisk  16G,  ‘Wind’  18G,  5th 


Chicago*  Jan.  29.  + 

Three  Loop  houses  offer  new 
fare  for  this  week  as  several  hold¬ 
overs  get  ready  to  fade  out.  Fri¬ 
day  snows  and  subsequent  cold 
weather  held  biz  to  a  moderate 
trace  over  the  weekend. 

P  ‘‘Girl  Can't  Help  It”  at  Oriental 
shapes  hefty  $30,000  for  first 
round.  “Brave  One”  at  the  Loop 
looks  fast  $16,000.  Roosevelt’s 
“Drango”  and  “Flight  to  Hong 
Kong”  and  should  hit  a  big  $20,000. 
“Seven  Wonders  of  the  World”  at 
Palace  and  “Ten  Commandments” 
at  Me  Vickers  in  their  seventh  and 
10th  frames  respectively  are  still 
potent  as  roadshow  entries. 

“Baby  Doll”  at  the  Chicago 
winds  up  with  its  fifth  frame  as 
just  okay.  “King  and  Four  Queens” 
is  living  a  quiet  life  at  State-Lake 
in  third  week. 

“Written  on  Wind”  is  holding 
amazingly  well  at  United  Artists 
in  fifth  week.  “Teahouse”  at  the 
Woods  is  still  solid  in  tenth  frame. 
“La  Strada”  looks  neat  for  fifth 
frame' at  the  World. 

Estimates  for  This  Week 
Carnegie  (H&E  Balaban)  (480; 
95)_^-Subsequenbrrun.  Last  week 
“Umberto  D”  (Teitel),  $2,400. 

Chicago  (B&K)  (3,900;  98-$1.80) 

— “Baby  Doll”  (WB)  (5th  wk). 
Oke  $18,000.  Last  week,  $20,000. 

Esquire  (H&E  Balaban)  (1,400; 
$1.25)— “Constant  Husband”  (In- 
(Continued  on  page  20) 


'Queens’  Lofty  $41,500, 
Hub;  'Istanbul’  OK  19G, 
'Anastasia’  Big  30G,  2d 

Boston,  Jan.  29. 

Biz  is  still  holding  hotsy  here 
despite  snow,  ice  and  bad  driving 
conditions  over  last  few  weeks 
“King  And  Four  Queens”  is  big  at 
the  State  and  Orpheum.  “Don’t 
Knock  Rock”  at  Pilgrim  also  looks 
hotsy.  “Istanbul”  is  okay  at  Para¬ 
mount  and  Fenway.  Leading  the 
holdovers  with  a  mighy  gross  is 
“Anastasia”  in  second  round  at  the 
Memorial.  “Wrong  Man”  is  fair  at 
Met  in  second  week.  “Seven  Won¬ 
ders”  is  holding  hotsy  in  22d  frame 
at  the  Cinerama. 

Estimates  for  This  Week 
Astor  (B&Q)  (1,372;  $1.90-$2.75) 
—■“Ten  Commandments”  (Par) 
;(llth  wk).  Hotsy  $24,000.  Last 
iveek,  $21,000. 

Beacon  Hill  (Beacon  Hill)  (678; 
90-51.25) — * '‘Secrets  of  Life”  (BV) 
[(2d  wk).  Good  $10,000.  Last  week, 
$12,000. 

j  Cinerama  (Cinerama  Produc¬ 
tions)  (1,354;  $1.25-$2.65)— “Seven 
jWonders  of  World”  (Cinerama) 
:(22d  wk).  Wow  $27,500.  Last  week, 
$20,000. 

\  Exeter  (Indie)  (1,200;  60-$1.25)— 
f'Albert  Schweitzer”  (Indie).  Opened 
pith  special  preem  Sunday  (27) 
jwith  regular  run  starting  Monday 
128).  Last  week,  “Simon  And 
Laura”  (U)  (4th  Wk),  $7,000. 
j  Fenway  (NET)  (1,373;  60-90)— 
{“Lslantml”  (U)  and  “Night  Run¬ 
ner’’  (U).  Fine  $6,000.  Last  week, 
H  Brave  Men”  (20th)  and  “Black 
jVhip”  (20),  ditto. 

Kenmore  (Indie)  (700;  85-$i.25) 
K'Lust  for  Life”  (M-G)  (10th  wk). 
Climbing  up  to  slick  $8,000.  Last 
(week,  $7,000. 

I  Memorial  (RKO)  (3,000;  60-90)— 
i  Anastasia”  (20th)  (2d  wk).  Biggest 
thing  in  town  with  a  great  $30,000. 
Last  week,  $40,000. 

!  Metropolitan  (NET)  (4,357;  60- 
75-$l. 10)— “Wrong  Man”  (WB)  and 
'  ihsh  Terrace”  (AA)  (2d  wk).  Mild 
$12,000.  Last  week,  $15,500. 

|  Paramount' (NET)  (1,700;  60-90) 
r-  Istanbul”  (U)  and  “Night  Ruri- 
her’  (U).  Good  $13,000.  Last 
week,  “3  Brave  Men”  (20th)  and 
Black  Whip”  (20th),  $14,000. 

.  Pilgrim  (ATC)  (1,000;  65-95)- 
Don’t  Knock  Rock”  (Col)  and 
Rumble  On  Docks”  (Col).  Hyped 
Jy  Alan  Dale  personals  and  rock 
m  vi. ln  Hub  papers  to  big  $14,000. 
Mst  week,  “Wild  Party”  (UA)  and 
f  Four  Boys;  And  Gun”  (UA)  (2d 
fr'ki,  $9,500. 

t9Som01\,  (Saxon)  (1,100;  $1.25- 

B-i  »  °.klahoma”  (Magna)  (21st 
, •  Perking  with  announcements 
i  last  weeks  of  run.  Stout  $24,000. 
Last  week,  $22,000. 
bi^S?he.Hm  (Loew)  (2,900;  90- 

t  r? ?  ”  KinS  And  Four  Queens” 

■  UA)  and  “Rebel  In  Town”  (UA) 
<Lvvk>.  First  week  .ended  today 
Tuesj,  great  $24,000.  * 

.J?,tateA  (Loew)  (3,600;  90-$1.50)— 
fT?i?giA?d  Four  Queens”  (UA)  and 
Liiebel  in  Town”  (UA)  (2d  wk). 

C  $77e500ended  (TUeS')’ 


Estimates  Are  Net 

Film  gross  estimates  as  re¬ 
ported  herewith  from  the  vari¬ 
ous  key  cities,  are  net;  i.e., 
without  usual  tax.  Distrib¬ 
utors  share  on  net  take,  when 
playing  percentage,  hence  the 
estimated  figures  are  net  in¬ 
come. 

The  parenthetic  admission 
prices,  however,  as  indicated, 
include  the  U,  S.  amusement 
tax. 


‘Okla.’  Wham  22G, 
St  Loo;  Hope  14G 

St.  Louis,  Jan.  29. 

Biz  is  on  upsurge  here  current¬ 
ly  with  “Oklahoma”  spread-eagling 
field  with  socko  session  at  the  St. 
Louis.  “  “Iron  Petticoat,”  new  Bob 
Hope  comedy,  is  also  doing  solid 
trade  opening  week  at  Loew’s. 
“Anastasia”  looms  fancy  on  move- 
over  to  the  Missouri  after  three  big 
weeks  at  nearby  St.  Louis.  “Tea¬ 
house  of  August  Moon”  still  is 
good  in  sixth  Esquire  round.  Icy 
streets  finally  disappeared  on  Mon¬ 
day  (28). 

Estimates  for  This  Week 

Ambassador  (Indie)  (1,400;  $1.20- 
$2.40)— “Seven  Wonders  Of  World” 
(Cinerama)  (40th  wk).  Neat  $8,000. 
Last  week,  $9,000. 

Esquire  (Indie)  (1,400;  90-$1.25) 
“Teahouse  August .  Moon”  (M-G) 
(6th  wk).  Good  $7,000.  Last  week, 
$8,000. 

Fox  (Arthur)  (5,000;  90-$1.25)— 
“Zarak”  (Col).  Opened  today 
(Tues.).  Last  week,  “Baby  Doll” 
(WB),  fair  $11,500. 

Loew’s  (Loew)  (3,221;  50-85) — 
“Iron  Petticoat”  (M>G)  and  “Daniel 
Boone”  (Rep).  Solid  $14,000.  Last 
week,  “Silent  World”  (Col)  and 
“Cockleshell  Heroes”  (Col),  $9,000. 

Missouri  (Arthur)  (3,500;  90- 

$1.25) — “Anastasia”  (20th)  (m.o.) 

Fancy  $10,000.  Last  week,  “Girl 
Can’t  Help  It”  (20th)  and  “Beyond 
Reasonable  Doubt”  (RKO)  (2d  wk), 
$8,500. 

Orpheum  (Loew)  (1,914;  50-85) — 
“Westward  Ho”  (BV)  (6th  wk). 
Stout  $6,000  after  $7,500  ln  fifth. 

Pageant  (St.  L.  Amus.)  (1,000; 
90)— “King  And  I”  (20th)  and  “7 
Year  Itch”  (20th)  (2d  runs).  Fine 
$2,500.  Last  week,  “Mister  Rob¬ 
erts”  (WB)  and  “Battle  Cry”  (WB) 
(reissues),  $2,000. 

Richmond  (St.  L.  Amus.)  (400; 
$1.10) — “Rear  Window”  (Par)  and 
“Trouble  With  Harry”  (Par)  (re¬ 
issues).  Solid  $3,000.  Last  week, 
“Magnificent  Seven”  (Indie)  ^  (2d 
wk),  $2,000. 

St.  Louis  (St,  L.  Amus.)  (4,000; 
90-$1.25)  —  “Oklahoma”  (20th). 
Wow  $22,000.  Last  week,  “Anas¬ 
tasia”  .  (20th)  (3d  wk),  $8,500. 

Shady  Oak  (St.  L.  Amus.)  (800; 
$1.10) — “Oedipus  Rex”  (Indie)  (3d 
wk).  Fine  $2,500.  Last  week, 
$3,000. 

‘KNOCK  ROCK’  LIVELY 
$15,000  STIRS  PROV. 

Providence,  Jan.  .29. 

Strand’s  “Don’t  Knock  the  Rock” 
and  “Rumble  On  Docks”  are  fill¬ 
ing  the  house  and  providing  the 
biggest  headache  hereabouts.  In 
their  second  week  are  Majestic’s 
“Anastasia”  and  State’s  “Teahouse 
of  the  August  Moon,”  former  be¬ 
ing  smash. 

Estimates  for  This  Week 

Albee  (RKO)  (2,200;  65-80)— 

“Istanbul”  (U)  and  “Everything 
But  Truth”  (U),  Fair  $5,000.  Last 
week,  “Rock,  Pretty  Baby”  (U),  and 
“Night  Runner”  (U),  $8,500. 

Majestic  (C-M)  (2,200;  75-$1.10) 
—“Anastasia”  (20th)  (2d  wk).  Tre¬ 
mendous  $15,000.  First  week  was 
$18,000. 

State  (Loew)  (3,200;  65-80)— 
“Teahouse  of  August  Moon”  (M-G) 
(2d  wk).  Nice  $12,000.  First  week, 
$19,000. 

Strand  (Silverman)  (2,200;  65-80) 
— “Don’t  Knock  Rock”  (Col)  and 
“Rumble  On  Docks”  (Col).  Out¬ 
standing  $15,000  expected  if  run 
completes  week.  Weekend  show¬ 
ings  marred  by  extreme  vandalism 
and  toting  away  of  more  than  six 
paddy-wagon  loads  of  side-burned 
set.  Last  week,  “Utah  Blaine”  .  (Col) 
and  “The  Gamma  People”  (Col), 
$7,000. 


'Knock  Rock’  Slick  10G, 
Seattle;  Hope  Fair  7G 

Seattle,  Jan.  29. 

Plenty  of  new  pix  here  this  stan¬ 
za  but  few  of  them  are-  making 
mucli  of  a  showing.  Best  is  “Don’t 
Knock  the  Rock,”  hotsy  at  Coli¬ 
seum.'  “Iron  Petticoat”  is  only  fair 
at  Music  Hall  while  “3  Brave  Men” 
is  rated  mild  at  Fifth  Avenue. 
“This  Is  Cinerama”  shapes  good  in 
24th  stanza  at  Paramount.  Too 
much  snow  and  slippery  streets  are 
blamed  mostly  for  current  offish 
tone. 

Estimates  for  This  Week 

Blue  Mouse  (Hamrick)  (800; 
$1.50-$2)  —  “Oklahoma”  (Miagna) 
(13th  wk).  Good  $5,500.  Last  week, 
$5,300. 

Coliseum  (Evergreen)  (1,870;  95- 
$1,25) — “Don’t  Knock  the  Rock” 
(Col)  and  “Rumble  on  Dock”  (Col). 
Hot  $10,000.  Last  week,  “Girl  Can’t 
Help  It”  (20th)  and  “Women  of  Pic- 
tairn”  (20th)  (2d  wk-6  days),  $6,700. 

Fifth  Avenue  .(Evergreen)  (2,500; 
$1-$1.50) — “3  Brave  Men”  (20th) 
and  “Black  Whip”  (20th).  Mild  $?,- 
000.  Last  week,  “Anastasia”  (20th) 
(4th  wk-2  days),  $1,200. 

Music  Box  (Hamrick)  (850;  90- 
$1.25)  —  “Teahouse”  (M-G)  (4th 
wk).  Swell  $6,500.  Last  week, 
$6,300. 

-  Music  Hall  (Hamrick)  (2,200;  90- 
$1.25) — “Iron  Petticoat”  (M-G)  and 
“Power  and  Prize”  (M-G).  Fair  $7,- 
000  for  new  Hope  pic.  Last  week, 
“Julie”  (M-G)  and  “American  Pas¬ 
time”  (M-G),  $5,300.. 

Orpheum  (Hamrick)  (2,700;  90- 
$1.25)— “Rock,  Pretty  Baby”  (U) 
and  “Dakota  Incident”  (Rep).  Dull 
$6,000.  Last  week,  “Bundle  of  Joy” 
(RKO)  and  “Man  in  Vault”  (RKO), 
$4,800. 

Paramount  (SW)  (1,282;  $1.20- 
$2.45) — “This  Is  Cinerama”  (Cine¬ 
rama)  (24th  wk).  Good  $8,000.  Last 
week,  $8,400. 

‘Wrong’  Okay  15G, 
Philly;  Days’  18G 

Philadelphia,  Jan.  29. 

Bluechip  pix  are  still  getting  the 
heavy  play  here.  Standouts  are 
“Ten  Commandment s”  and 
“Around  World  in  80  Days,”  for¬ 
mer  topping  previous  week  and 
“80  Days”  holding  -firmly  at  same 
figure.  “Wrong  Man”  is  just  okay 
at  Goldman.  “Written  on  Wind”  is 
doing  so  well  in  fourth  week  at 
Mastbaum,  it  likely  stays  a  fifth. 
“Seven  Wonders  of  World”  is 
pushing  ahead  of  previous  round  to 
solid  take  in  40th  Boyd  week.  Sev¬ 
eral  pix,  including  “Baby  Doll” 
and  “Anastasia,”  are  holding  the 
same  as  a  week  ago. 

Estimates  for  This  Week 

Arcadia  (S&S)  (526;  99-$1.80)— 
“Teahouse  August  Moon”  (M-G) 
(5th  wk).  Warm  $12,000.-  Last  week, 
$13,000. 

Boyd  (SW)  (1,430;  $1.25-$2.60)— 
“Seven  Wonders  of  World”  (Cine¬ 
rama)  (40th  wk).  Up  again  to  solid 
$12,000.  Last  week,  $10,000. 

Fox  (20th)  (2,250;  55-$1.80)— 

“Istanbul”  (UF  and  “Showdown  at 
Abilene”  (20th)  (2d  wk).  Puny 
$8,000.  Last  week,  $14,000. 

Goldman  (Goldman)  (1,250;  65- 
$1.35)— “Wrong  Man”  (WB).  Okay 
$15,000.  Last  week,  “Rock,  Pretty 
Baby”  (U),  $6,000. 

Green  Hill  (Serena)  (750;  75- 
$1.25)  (closed  Sundays) — “Constant 
Husband”  (Indie)  (5th  wk).  Tidy 
$3,400.  Last  week,  $2,900. 

Mastbaum  (SW)  (4,370;  90-$1.49) 
—“Written  on  Wind”  (U)  (4th  wk). 
Brisk  $13,000.  May  stay  fifth  week, 
unusual  at  this  huge  house.  Last 
week,  $14,000. 

Midtown  (Goldman)  (1,000;  $2- 
$2.75)  —  “Around  World  in  80 
Days”  (UA)  (5th  wk).  Fancy  $18,- 
000,  same  as  last  week. 

Randolph  (Goldman)  (2,250; 
$1.40-$2.75)  —  “Ten  Command¬ 
ments”  (Par)  (10th  wk).  Terrific 
$30,000.  Last  week,  $22,000. 

Stanley  (SW)  (2,900;  99-$1.49)— 
“Nightfall”  (Col).  Dim  $9,000.  Last 
week,  “Girl  He  Left  Behind”  (WB) 
(2d  wk),  $8,000. 

Stanton  (SW)  (1,483;  99-$1.49)— 
“Beast  of  Hollow  Mountain”  (UA) 
and  “Man  from  Del  Rio”  (UA).  Sad 
$6,500.  Last  week,  “Death  of 
Scoundrel”  (RKO),  $6,000. 

Studio  (Goldberg)  (400;  94-$l,49) 
— “Tempest  in  Flesh”  (Indie)  (3d 
wk),  Torrid  $6,500.  Last  week, 
ditto. 

Trans-Lux  (T-L)  (500;  99-$1.80) 
— “Anastasia”  (20th)  (5th  wk). 
Regal  $20,000,  holding  at  same  fig¬ 
ure  as  last  week. 

Viking  (Sley)  (1,000;  75-$1.40)— 
“Baby  Doll”  (WB)  (5th  wk).  Sweet 
$11,000.  Last  week,  same. 

World  (Pathe)  (499;  99-$  1.49)— 
“Magnificent  Seven”  (Col).  Bright 
$4,000.  Last  week,  “Doctors”  (In¬ 
die)  (2d  wk),  $3,000. 


B’way  Better;  ‘Nightfall’  Boosted  To 
Wow  MSG  hy  Cole-Fhzgerald-Basie, 
‘Schweitzer  Sock  18G,  Doll’  27G,  6th 


Milder  weather  plus  the  fact  that 
many  Broadway  first-runs  were 
helped  by  Regents  exams  (allowing 
some  kids  out  of  school)  is  helping 
boxoffice  takings  in  the  current 
session.  Another  plus  factor  is  the 
preeming  of  some  new  strong  bills. 
Several  lesser  snowfalls  during  the 
past  week  did  not  have  much  effect 
on  trade  excepting  the  one  that 
carried  into  Friday  night. 

Standout,  of  course,  is  the  show¬ 
ing  made  by  the  Paramount  with 
its  first  stageshow  in  nearly  a  year. 
“Nightfall”  paired  with  stage  lay¬ 
out  headed  by  Ella  Fitzgerald 
(most  of  the  week),  Nat  “King" 
Cole  and  Count  Basie  band/  Par 
flagship  wound  up  with  a  mighty 
$145,000  or  about  the  third  strong¬ 
est  single  week  In  the  house  his¬ 
tory. 

When  Miss  Fitzgerald  was  hospi¬ 
talized  after  the  final  show  last 
Saturday,  of  course,  it  hurt  but  not 
as  much  as  expected.  Mills  Bros., 
Dinah  Washington  and  Ruth 
Brown  filled  in  for  her.  House 
made  only  a  minor  tilt  in  the 
scale;  hence  the  showing  was  all 
the  more  remarkable. 

Other  newcomers  were  topped 
by  “Albert  Schweitzer,”  at  the  arty 
Guild,  where  it  hit  a  mighty  $18,- 
000  in  first  week.  “Istanbul”  with 
vaudeville  landed  a  lively  $19,800 
in  its  session  at  the  Palace.  “Blonde 
Sinner”  did  only  a  mild  $8,000  at 
the  Globe,  with  “Gun  For  Coward” 
moving  in  today. 

A  number  of  spots-  topped  or 
held  close  to  preceding  week’s  to¬ 
tals.  “Barretts  of  Wimpole  Street” 
with  stageshow  is  faring  actually 
better  in  comparison  with  initial 
week  but  still  light  at  around  $88,- 
000  at  the  Music  Hall.  It  is  being 
replaced  by  “WingS'Of  Eagles”  and 
new  stageshow  tomorrow. 

“Anastasia”  with  stageshow  is 
holding  remarkably  well  with  a 
socko  $78,000  in  the  current  (7th) 
session  at  the  Roxy,  and  stays  an 
eighth.  .  “Baby  Doll”  still  was 
smash  at  $27,000  in  sixth  Victoria 
week.  “Written  on  Wind”  held 
even  with  second  stanza  to  get  a 
.nice  $29,000  in  third  Capitol  week. 

Two-a-day  pictures  are  making 
standout  showings  again.  “Around 
World  in  80  Days”  wound  its  15th 
week  at  capacity  $36,600  at  the 
Rivoli.  “Seven  Wonders  of  World” 
pushed  to  great  $41,300  in  42d 
week  at  the  Warner.  “Ten  Com¬ 
mandments”  looks  near  capacity 
with  $55,000  in  12th  round  at  the 
Criterion. 

“Great  Man”  still  is  sockeroo 
$16,000  in  fourth  week  at  the,  Sut¬ 
ton.  “Rainmaker”  is  heading  for  a 
big  $18,000  in  present  (7th)  round 
at  the  Astor.  “Edge  of  City”  opened 
yesterday  (Tues.)  at  the  State. 
“Top  Secret  Affair”  preems  today 
at  the  Paramount. 

Estimates  for  This  Week 

Astor  (City  Inv.)  (1,300;  75-$2)— . 
“Rainmaker”  (Par)  (7th  wk).  Cur¬ 
rent  round  finishing  today  (Wed.) 
is  heading  for  big  $18,000.  Last 
week,  $16,500. 

Little  Carnegie  (L.  Carnegie) 
(550;  $1.25-$1.80) — “Wee  Geordie” 
(Arthur)  (17th  wk).  The  16th  stan¬ 
za  completed  Sunday  (27)  was  fine 
$6,100  as  against  $5,400,  for  15th 
week. 

Baronet  (Reade)  (430;  $1.25- 

$1.80) — “Don  Giovanni”  (Indie) 
(6th  wk).  Fifth  session  ended  last 
night  (Tues.)  was  solid  $5,400. 
.Fourth  was  $5,500,  Stays  on  for  a 
week  or  so  longer,  with  Festival  of 
former  French  pix  hits  due  in  next. 

Capitol  (Loew)  (4,820;  $l-$2.50) 
— “Written  on  Wind”  (U)  (3d  wk). 
This  stanza  winding  up  tomorrow 
(Thurs.)  is  heading  for  fine  $29,000, 
same  as  last  session.  Stays  a 
fourth. 

Criterion  (Moss)  (1,671;  $1.80- 
$3.30)  —  “Ten  Commandments” 
(Par)  (12th  wk).  Current  round  fin¬ 
ishing  tomorrow'  (Thurs.)  looks  to 
hit  virtual  capacity  at  $55,000.  The 
11th  was  $54(000.  Stays  on  indef. 

Fine  Arts  (Davis)  (468;  90-$1.80) 
— “Richard  III”  (Lopert).  Opened 
nicely  Monday  (28).  In  ahead, 
“Pantaloons”  (UMPO)  (5th  wk-6 
days),  okay  $6,500.  Fourth  full 
week  was  $6,800. 

55th  St.  Playhouse  (E-F)  (300; 
$1,25-$1.50) — “Oedipus  Rex”  (Les¬ 
ser)  (4th  wk).  Third  session  ended 
Sunday  (27)  held  at.  big  $7,000. 
Second  week  was  $7,500. 

Globe  (Brandt)  (1,500;  70-$1.50) 
— “Gun  For  Coward”  (U).  Opens 
today  (Wed.).  Last  week,  “Blonde 
Sinner”  (AA),  mild  $8,000,  even  in¬ 
cluding  preview  of  “Gun.” 

Guild  (Guild)  (450;  $1-$1.75)— 
“Albert  Schweitzer”  (Indie)  (2d 
wk).  First  session  completed  Sun¬ 
day  (27)  was  terrific  $18,000  and 


near  house  record  held  by  “Martin 
Luther”  (Indie). 


Mayfair  \  (Brandt)  (1,736;  79- 

$1.80)— “King  and  4  Queens”  (UA) 
(6tli-final  wk).  This  week  winding 
tomorrow  (Thurs.)  is  slipping  to 
about  $9,000,  slow.  The  fifth  was 
$10,000.  “Iron  Petticoat”  (M-G) 
opens  Friday  (1). 


Normandie  (Trans-Lux)  (592;  95- 
$1.80)  —  “Torment”  (King).  Head¬ 
ing  for  good  $7,500  in  first  round 
winding  up  tomorrow  (Thurs.).  In 
ahead,  “La  Sorciere”  (Ellis)  (4tff 
wk-8  days),  $4,900. 

Palace  (RKO)  (1,700;  50-$1.60)— 
“Istanbul”  (U)  with  eight  acts  of 
vaudeville.  Week  completed  last 
night  (Tues.)  Was  lively  $19,800. 
In  ahead,  “4  Girls  In  Town”  (U) 
with  vaude,  $17,400.  Jerry  Lewis 
and  allstar  vaude  lineup  opens 
Feb.  7. 


—  a  up  oeeret  Auair  (WUJ. 
Opens  today  (Wed.).  Last  week, 
“Nightfall”  (Col)  with  stageshow 
headed  by  Nat  “King”  Cole,  Ella 
Fitzgerald,  Count  Basie  band,  with 
Allen  &  DeWood,  Mambo  Aces, 
soared  to  a  terrific  $145,000,  Best 
at  Par  flagship  in  years.  Miss  Fitz¬ 
gerald  was  forced  out  by  appendi¬ 
citis  after  last  wshow  Saturday 
night. 

Paris  (Pathe  Cinema)  (568;  90- 
$1.80)— “We  Are  All  Murderers” 
(King)  (4th  wk).  This  frame  con¬ 
cluded  Monday  (28)  pushed  to  hot 
$8,200.  Second  was  $7,500. 

Plaza  (Brecher)  (525;  $1.50-$2)— 
“Lust  for  Life”  (M-G)  (20th  wk). 
The  19th  frame  concluded  Monday 
(28)  perked  to  sock  $12,300.  The 
18th  week  was  $11,000. 

Radio  City  Music  Hall  (Rocke¬ 
fellers)  (6,200;  95-$2.85)— “Barretts 
of  Wimpole  Street”  (M-G)  with 
stageshow  (2d-final  wk).  Holding 
at  $88,000,  better  than  in  opening 
week  comparatively,  but  still  very 
light.  First  was  $90,000,  lowest  for 
opening  week  here  since  1943. 
“Wings  of  Eagles”  (M-G)  and 
stageshow  opens  tomorrow 
(Thurs.). 

Rivoli  (UAT)  (1,545;  $1.25-$3.50) 
— “Around  World  in  80  Days” 
(UA)  (16th  wk).  The  15th  round 
finished  last  night  (Tues.)  was  ca¬ 
pacity  $36,600,  including  Saturday 
morning  show,  making  11  shows 
for  week.  The  14th  week,  also  wa9 
capacity  at  $35,500. 


Roxy  (Nat’l  Th.)  (5,717;  $1.25- 
$2.50) — “Anastasia”  20th)  with 
stageshow  (7th-final  wk).  Present 
round  winding  up  tomorrow 
(Thurs.)  looks  to  hold  with  smash 
$78,000.  The  sixth  was  $87,000, 
over  hopes,  pickup  stemming  from 
Ingrid  Bergman  visit  to  N.Y.  and 
the  theatre.  “Girl  Can’t  Help  It” 
(20th)  &nd  stageshow  opens  Feb. 
8,  three  or  four  weeks  later  than 
originally  planned. 


State  (Loew)  (3,450;  78-$1.75) — 
“Edge  of  City”  (M-G).  Opened 
yesterday  (Tues.).  Last  week, 
“Slander”  (M-G)  (2d  wk.-6  days), 
held  with  slight  $8,500,  compara- 
(Continued  on  page  20) 


‘Wind’ Great  $7,000  In 
L’ville;  Hope  Okay  8G, 
‘Lust’  Good  at  $5,500 

Louisville,  Jan.  29. 

First-run  grosses  are  reflecting 
the  weather  this  week,  and  that  is 
moderate.  However,  “Written  on 
Wind”  looms  smash  at  the  Ken¬ 
tucky.  “Iron  Petticoat,”  new  Bob 
Hope  pic  at  State  looks  okay.  “3 
Brave  Men”  at  the  Rialto  is  shap¬ 
ing  moderate. 

Estimates  for  This  Week 

Brown  (Fourth  Ave.-United  Art¬ 
ists)  (1,000;  74-99)— “Lust  For  Life” 
(M-G).  Good  $5,500.  Last  week, 
“Anastasia”  (20th)  (3d  wk),  $5,000. 

Kentucky  (Switow)  (4,000;  50-85) 
—“Written  On  Wind”  (U).  Shap¬ 
ing  smash  $7,000.  Last  week, 
“Three  Violent  People”  (Par), 
$5,000. 

Loew’s  (United  Artists)  (3,000; 
50-85) — “-Iron  Petticoat”  (M-G)  and 
“Great  American  Pastime”  (M-G). 
Brisk  opening  but  looks  only  okay 
$9,000.  Last  week,  “Zarak”  (Col) 
and  “Cha,  Cha,  Cha,  Boom”  (Col), 
same. 

Mary  Anderson  (People’s)  (1,000; 
50-85)  —  “Seventh  Cavalry”  (Col) 
and  “1984”  (Col).  Likely  good 
$5,000,  Last  week,  “Wrong  Man” 
(WB),  $6,500.  .. 

Rialto  ‘(Fourth  Avenue)  (3,000; 
50-85) — “Three  Brave  Men”  (20th) 
and  “Oasis”  (20th).  -Fair  $8,000. 
Last  week,  “Girl  Can’t  Help  It” 
(20th)  (2d  wk),  $10,000. 
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Checking  Film  Row 


PITTSBURGH 

Frank,  Slavik,  a  well-known  on.. 
Film  Row  when  he  operated  the 
Southern  Theatre  in  Wheeling,  W. 
Va.,  retired  from  the  business  after 
26  years  with  the  sale  of  his  house 
in  Middlefield,  O. 

Linda  Theatre,  Smithon,  Pa., 
Shirley  Jones’  home  town,  been 
transferred,  from  Paul  Lucas  to  H. 
Carl  and  Roger  McGary.  Name 
being  changed  to  the  Princess. 

Emlen  Theatre  in  Emlenton,  Pa., 
reopened  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John 
Troy.  Shuttered  for  some  time, 
house  formerly  was  operated  by 
John  Barr. 

Charles  W.  Mason,  who  has  been 
running  a  booking  agency  foiMast 
year,  folding  his  office  to  join  UA 
sales  staff;  succeeds  Joe  Wayne, 
who  resigned  to  become  a  sales¬ 
man  for  Warners. 

William  Basle,  circuit  exhibitor, 
back  in  action  again  after  recuper¬ 
ating  in  his  native  Greece  from 
serious  auto  accident  nearly  two 
years  ago. 

Edward  Steinfeld,  formerly  of 
Film  Row,  now  chairman  of  the 
Pittsburgh  Labor  Zionists  Israel 
Bond  Campaign. 

James  Hendel,  manager  of  UA 
exchange,  elected  prexy  of  Kappa 
Nu  at  college  social  fraternity’s  na¬ 
tional  convention.  Hendel  became 
a  member  of  the  organization  while 
attending  the  Pittsburgh  U. 

Jacques  Kahn,  former  ad-pub 
head  of  WB  Theatres*  will  become 
a  partner  in  Dubin-Feldman  ad 
agency.  Feldman  is  Joe  Feldman, 
likewise  once  ad-pub  and  later  as¬ 
sistant  zone  manager  for  WB. 

Richard  J.  Crosby  Jr.,  manager 
of  the  Plaza  in  Brownsville  and  be¬ 
fore  that  of  the  Hollywood  in  Cali¬ 
fornia,  Pa.,  now  a  private  in  the 
Army  stationed,  at  Fort  Devens, 
Mass. 

J.  P.  Harris  Theatre  has  late 
February  date  for  “Oklahoma”  in 
Cinemascope.  Todd-AO  version 
played  roadshow  engagement  for 
six  months  at  Nixon,  legit  house, 
where  it  closed  in  November. 

George  Basle  elected  prexy  of 
the  Tri-State  Drive-In  Theatre  As¬ 
sociation  for  1957.  James  Nash 
named  secretary;  and  Gabe  Rubin, 
treasurer.  Directors  are  Basle, 
Nash,  Rubin,  Danny  Castelli,  Ted 
Grance,  George  Stern  and  Ernie 
Warren. 

David  Wald,  former  Buena  Vista 
manager  here,  joined  his  father-in- 
law  in  furniture  business. 

Charles  Mason  resigned  as  book¬ 
er  for  the  Basle-Laskey  circuit  of- 
theatres,  to  go  with  UA  as  a  sales¬ 
man  in  the  Erie  and  Main  Line 
territories. 

David  Ol-bum,  city  councilman, 
will  be  the  toastmaster  at  Variety 
Club’s  annual  banquet  in  Ankara 
Feb.  10  honoring  outgoing  Chief 
Barker  Ray  Scott  and  his  succes¬ 
sor,  Harry  Kodinsky,  former  news¬ 
paperman  now  in  the  public  rela¬ 
tions  business. 


LOS  ANGELES 

Sam  Perk,  former  United  Art¬ 
ists  Downtown  Theatre  manager, 
swings  to  same  post  at  Stanley 
Warner  Huntington  Park  Theatre. 

“Rock  All  Night,”  Sunset  pro¬ 
duction,  will  be  packaged  with  Gol¬ 
den  State’s  “Dragstrip  Girl”  by 
American  International  Pictures 
for  February  release. 


DALLAS 

James  O.  Cherry,  city  manager 
of  Interstate  Theatres,  has  made 
several  managerial  changes  here. 
James  Reynolds  will  move  from 
the  Inwood  to  the  Tower.  Alec 
Barr,  formerly  at  the  Village,  re¬ 
places  Reynolds.  John  Casler, 
who  managed  the  Tower,  gets  a 
similar  post  at  the  Lakewood, 
Tony  Todora  moves  from  the 
Lakewood  to  the  Village. 

Daniel  O.  Hulse  named  manager 
of  the  Grove  here,  replacing  Roy 
Gothard  who  goes  to  the  Red  Bluff 
Drive-In,  Houston,  operated  by 
Phil  Isley  Circuit. 


MINNEAPOLIS 

Local  United  Paramount  cir¬ 
cuit’s  Golden  Age  deal,  providing 
for  considerably  reduced  admission 
to  50c,  instead  of  usual  90c  to  $1.50/ 
for  men  of  65  and  women  of  62  of 
over,  highly  successful. 

Legion  of  Decency  pledge  re¬ 
vised  for  Twin  Cities’  Catholic  dio¬ 
cese  in  manner  which  film  industry 
regards  more  favorable  for  thea¬ 
tres.  Emphasis  now  is  placed  on  a 
positive  instead  of  negative  atti¬ 
tude,  the  desirability  of  support  for 
worthy  ones  being  pointed  out. 

Boosting  of  night  admissions  by 
local  downtown  theatres  from  the 
regular  90c  to  $1.25  or  $1.50  is  now 
a  regular  policy  in  instances  of 


pictures  considered  of  outstanding 
boxoffice  wglue. 

Indie  loop  Gopher  here  landed 
“Iron  Petticoat”  to  follow  “Tea¬ 
house  of  August  Moon.” 

Earl  Fainblit  resigned  as  Para¬ 
mount  booker  to  move  to  Los 
Angeles, 

Variety  club  auxiliary  donated 
two  TV  sets,  two  record  players, 
many  other  items  to  Variety  Club 
Heart  hospital;  it  plans  a  Feb.  9 
gala  to  raise  funds  for  other  pur- 

CllBSBS 

Frank  Braden,  ex-Ringling  press 
agent,  due  back  in  tubthumping 
for  “Ten  Commandments.” 


DENVER 

Henry  Westerfeld,  Who  has  been 
with  Fox  Inter-Mountain  Theatres 
from  time  of  ts  organization  in 
1929,  has  retired.  His  last  assign¬ 
ment  was  as  city  manager  at  Trini¬ 
dad,  Colo.  Trinidad  job  went  to 
Russell  Page,  manager  of  the 
Southeast,  Salt  Lake  City. 

Charles  Bridge  took  over  the 
Sphice,  Fraser,  Colo.,  from  R.  D. 
Ervin. 

Cooper  .  Foundation  Theatres 
building  a  $250,000  house  In  Gree¬ 
ley,  Colo.,  to  open  in  March}  will 
be  called  the  Colorado. 

The  Loma,  Socorro,  N.M.,  oper¬ 
ated  by  Gibralter  Enterprises,  dam¬ 
aged  by  fire;  will  be  rebuilt. 

Dick  Parker,  who  has  been  man¬ 
aging  the  Crescent  Art,  Louisville, 
Ky.,  made  manager  of  the  Vogue 
here;  succeeds  Jimmy  Church,  who 
will  be  assigned  to  another  house 
in  Sher-Shulman  art  theatre  cir¬ 
cuit. 

Robert  Hazard,  United  Artists 
New  Mexico  salesman,  made  city 
salesman  in  San  Francisco;  suc¬ 
ceeded  by— Jay  O’Malin,  moved 
here  from  Omaha. 


ALBANY 

Following  awarding  of  contract 
by  state  division  of  Standards  and 
Purchases  to  National  Theatre  Sup¬ 
ply'  Co.  for  installation  of  wide¬ 
screen  equipment  in  18  state  in¬ 
stitutions,  Albany  Theatre  Supply 
Co.  protested  it  submitted  lower 
bids  than  National.  However,  a 
Spokesman  for  the  division  said 
only  National  Theatre  Supply  of¬ 
fered  equipment  which  met  all 
state  specifications. 

The  Ritz,  one  of  two  Stanley 
Warner  local  first-runs,  now  man¬ 
aged  by  Paul  Laube,  director  of 
Colonial  until  its  recent  closing  by 
Dr.  Henty  Brown.  Laube,  who 
managed  Skouras  houses  in  N.  Y. 
before  coming  to  the  Colonial,  suc¬ 
ceeded  Earle  Rooney. 


PHILADELPHIA 

Academy  Theatre  sold  by  A.  M. 
Ellis  for  $16,200. 

Women’s  Democratic  Club,  1,000 
members  strong,  planning  to  cam¬ 
paign  for  state  censorship  of  pix 
in  Pennsylvania. 

Ambassador  Theatre,  Southwest 
Philly  nabe,  leased  to  Samuel 
Gross  for  oneyear  period  as  a  film 
house. 

Ben  Zimmerman  resigning  as 
managing  director  of  the  Carman, 
uptown  vaude-film  house. 

Sam  Shapiro,  owner  of  the  Ar¬ 
cadia,  heads  a  new  drive-in  circuit 
and  is  reported  buying  the  Beth¬ 
lehem  Drive-In. 

Leonard  Hettleson,  leased  the 
Mayfair,  West  Philly  nabe,  from 
the  Blumbergs. 

Gene  Tunick  and  Stanley  Kosit- 
sky,  of  United  Artists,  honored  last 
week  with  a  testimonial  dinner  by 
Motion  Picture  Associates  of  Phil¬ 
adelphia.  Tunick,  former  Philly 
branch  manager,  upped  to  Eastern 
district  manager.  Kositsky  moved 
from  Buffalo  to  Tunick’s  former 
spot. 


ST.  LOUIS 

Buster  Smith,  a  tavern  owner, 
Crocker,  Mo.,  purchased  the  Crock¬ 
er,  from  Mrs.  Mildred  Rauth, 
Rolla,  Mo.,  and  relighted  the  house. 

Edwin  Johnson  and  Dr.  William 
P.  Humphrey, .  Sturgis,  Ky.,  took 
over  the  management  and  opera¬ 
tion  of  the  Morgan,  Morganfield, 
Ky.  Recently  they  purchased  the 
house  from  W.  E.  Horsefield  and 
concluded  a  10-year  lease  on  the 
building. 

Peter  Nicholas  joined  Columbia 
Pictures  staff  here  as  a  salesman. 
He  formerly  was  with  the  St.  Louis 
Paramount  exchange  in  charge  of 
shipping. 

The  Lemay  and  Longwood, 
Lemay,  Mo.,  operating  on  a  short- 
week  basis,  eliminating  midweek 
programs. 

Carter  Sammley,  owner  and 
operator  of  Ritz,  Van  Buren,  Mo., 
and  an  ozoner  near  Winona,  Mo., 
started  the  construction  of  another 
drive-in  near  Van  Buren. 

The  Scott,  Golconda,  Mo.,  oper- 


Frank  Ross,  veteran  theatrical  film  producer,  Is  now  in  New  York 
seeking  to  draw  attention  to  a  projected  half-hour  television  series, 
“Molly,”  starring  his  wife,  Joan  Caulfield. 

He  did  the  pilot  at  the  Samuel  Goldwyn  studio  on  the  Coast  and 
was  showing  it,  he  .relates,  to  Young  &  Rubicam  the  other  day  for 
possible  consideration.  Group  of  Y&R-efs  looked  at  Hhe  picture 
with  get-lost  (to  Boss)  indifference.  They  showed  no  signs  of  hav¬ 
ing  been  amused  by  the  comedy  situations. 

This  was  followed  by  a  meeting  in  which  ~Rqss  was  deluged  with 
an  oral  spate  of  statistics  about  the  tv  business.  Film-maker  relays 
he  felt  like  he  should  never  have  left  home.  But  then  tire  agency’s 
top  exec  at  the  meeting  told  him:  “I  told  my  people  not  to  laugh 
at  your  picture.  Actually  it’s  funny.  We  all  liked  it.  This  is  the 
way  agency  people  are.” 


Inside  Stuff-Pictures 

Neither  television  nor  overhead  hatfe  caused  Hollywood’s  downfall. 
Rather  it  has  been  “the  ambitious  struggle  to  achieve  an  audience  made 
up  exclusively  of  children,”  says  screenwriter  Robert  Ardrey  in  an 
article  entitled  “What  Happened  to  Hollywood?”  in  the,  current  issue 
of  The  Reporter  magazine.  He  finds  Hollywood  “in  the  splendid  isola¬ 
tion  of  creeping  bankruptcy”  and  observes:  “The  brutal  truth  is  that 
in  general  Hollywood  has  been  a  declining  force."  While  dismissing 
overhead  as  a  basic  reason  for  filmdom’s  troubles,  Ardrey  nevertheless 
goes  into  that  question  quite  extensively.  (“It  is  overhead  that  is 
crushing  the  big  studios;  it  has  been  overhead  for  years — the  accumu¬ 
lated  charges  for  past  misfortunes  and  present  bigness-^-which  has 
crushed  the  daring  out  of  films,”)  Says  Ardrey  in  conclusion:  “Holly¬ 
wood,  the  Peck’s  Bad  Boy  .  .  .  should  never  have  reformed.” 


Up  for  new  distributor  analysis  is  the  extent  to  which  the  absence 
of  any  clearance  between  first-run  theatres  and  second-run  situations 
is  hurting  business  at  the  first-runs.  It’s  regarded  as  a  certainty  in 
some  circles  that  the  boxoffice  dent  at  the  showcases  can  bp  sizeable. 

Drawing  particular  attention  over  the  past  week  was  Metro's  “Tea 
House  of  the  August  Moon!”  This  went  into  Loew’s  Metropolitan 
Theatre,  Brooklyn,  last  Thursday  (17)  immediately  after  ending  its 
run  at  Gotham’s  Radio  City  Music  Hall.  It  was  advertised  to  play  the 
Met,  along  with  a  second  feature,  for  five  days  in  advance  of  the  open¬ 
ing.  Point  is  made  that  this  must  have  impaired  business  at  the  Hall 
during  those  five  days,  for  it  encouraged  Brooklynites  to  await  the 
local  run  rather  than  making  .the  trek  to  Manhattan. 


Rialto  Theatre,  Louisville,  was  the  scene  of  extra  curricula  suspense 
when  18  policemen  occupied  the  house  and  finally  captured  a  23-year- 
old  fugitive  from. a  Kentucky  jail  who  was  hiding  in  the  theatre.  Offi¬ 
cers  first  searched  passages  and  behind  false  walls  for  an  hour  and  a 
patrons' were  asked  to  pass  -single-file  past  the  cops.  When  the  fugitive 
patrons  were  asked  to  pass  single-file  pas  tthe  cops.  When  the  fugitive 
failed  to  appear,  cops  then  converged  on  the  balcony,  where  the  man 
was  taken  into  custody.  He  was  unarmed.  Detail  of  police  stayed 
overnight  in  the  house  on  suspicion  that  a  companion  was  with  the 
intruder.  No  one  turned  up. 


Hollywood  Foreign  Press  Association  lauded  Metro’s  “Teahouse  of 
the  August  Moon”  with  a  total  of  six  nominations  in  the  ten  “basic 
categories”  of  the  14th  annual  “Golden  Globe  Awards”  to  be  presented 
at  a  banquet  at  L.A.’s  Cocoanut  Grove  Feb.  28.  Voting  is  by  the  entire 
membership  of  Association  which  represents  publications  in  58  nations. 

In  addition  to  the  “basic”  categories,  HFPA  will  present,  awards,  in 
20  “special”  classifications  including  the  “Henrietta  Awards”  given 
annually  to  performers  chosen  as  “World’s  Favorite”  through  polls  of 
theatre  goers  around  the  world. 


American  Hockey  Coaches  Assn,  has  become  sole  United  States  agent 
for  what  it  believes  is  the  first  series  of  hockey  instructional  films  in 
16m  and  sound  ever  produced.  Series  has  eight  films  totalling  65 
minutes  screen  time  and  covering  skating,  stick  handling,  passing, 
checking,  shooting,  goal  tending,  offensive  team  play,  defensive  team 
play.  Films  were  produced  by  Crawley  Films  Ltd.  of  Ottawa  under 
the  general  title,  “How  To  Play  Hockey.” 


U.  S.  Navy  has  promised  all-out  ballyhoo  cooperation  for  Metro?* 
“The  Wings  of  Eagles,”  biopic  of  the  late  Comdr.  Frank  “Spig”  Wead, 
Navy  regards  the  film  as  a  “tremendous  bonanza”  for  its  recruiting 
service.  Assistance  was  launched  last  week  with  a  press  preview 
aboard  the  carrier  Lexington  off  Long  Beach,  Cal.,  and  the"  Navy  will 
sponsor  other  showings  aboard  carriers  in  other  ports.  All  screenings 
will  be  ti/ed  in  with  local  Navy  recruitment  efforts. 


Rome  reports  Giornale  dello  Spettacolo  is  the  new  name  of  the 
AGIS-sponsored  weekly  trade  publication  for  film  theatres  known  as 
“Bolletino  dello  Spettacolo.”  The  newly-revamped  publication  will 
have  special  editions  which  will  be  distributed  to  filmgoers  throughout 
Italy  from  time  to  time  in  order  to  promote  moviegoinf?  business 
against  the  threat  y£  commercial  television.  f 

Budget  on  Columbia’s  “Garment  Jungle”  was  upped  $306,000  when 
the  studio  took  director  Robert  Aldrich  off  the  picture  and  replaced 
him  with  Vincent  Sherman  five  days  before  the  picture  was  slated  to 
end  photography.  Switch  added  nine  days  of  retakes  and  two  days  of 
added  scenes  to  the  picture. 


Harry  Cohn,  president  of  Columbia,  collected  4,596  shares  of  the 
company's  common  issue  through  a  stock  dividend  and  gifted  4,264 
shares.  Cohn,  Col’s  biggest  stockholder,  now  owns  184,193  shares. 


Loew’s  Inc.  has  amended  its  bylaws,  effective  Feb.  27,  1957,  eliminat¬ 
ing  the  post  of  chairman  of  the  board.  Decision  was  made  by  the 
board  of  diretors  at  its  Jan.  14  meeting. 


Loop  Recovers  Tots,  Teens 

— Continued  from  page  3  ^ 


ated  by  Walter  Scott,  shuttered  for 
indefinite  period.  ■ 

A.  B.  Jefferis,  owner  of  Jefferis, 
Piedmond,  Mo.,  eliminated  Wed- 
nesday-Thursday  policy  and  is  now 
operating  on  a  fiveday  week. 

Charles  Weeks  Jr.,  of  the 
Weeks,  Dexter,  Mo.,  succeeded  by 
his  mother  in  operation  of  the 
house  while  he  joined  the  A.  V. 
Cauger  Service. 

Vincent  O’Leary,  manager  of 
Majestic,  East  St.  Louis,  Ill.,  in¬ 
stalled  as  president  of  Exchange 
Club  there? 

Rodgers  Theatre,?  Inc.,  Cairo*-Ill., 
sold  its  Gem. 'Caruthersville,  Mo., 
to  Sigler  Carey,  owner  of  the  Sta-  I 
dium  in  same  town. 

Delay  in  receiving  in-a-car  heat¬ 
ers  forced  Wehrenberg  Circuit  to 
shutter  one  of  its  St.  Louis  county 
ozoners  for  the  winter. 


CHICAGO 

Frank  Young,  office  manager  at 
20th-Fox,  retired  as  of  New  Year 
after  50  years  on  Chicago’s  film 
row.  He  was  confined  to  St.  Luke’s 
Hospital  with  the  flu,  missing  the 
party  set  for  him  by  20th-Fox. 

Paramount  Pictures’  Chicago 
public  relations  man  Dave  Fried¬ 
man  quit  to  set  up  his  own  office, 
Apex  Attractions  on  S.  Wabash 
here.  New  outfit  will  handle  road¬ 
shows  'and  is  Illinois  office  for 
Modern  Film  Distributors.  Frank 
Braden  is  new  Par  publicity  rep. 

Italian  government  award  being 
prepared  through  Venice  Film  Fes¬ 
tival  for  Chicago  exhibitor  Abe 
Teitel  who  is  now  showing  300th 
Italian  film  at  World  playhouse. 

Jack  Barrett  is  acting  head  of 
Universal's  newsreel  outlet  In 
Chicago. 


Par  Drive  So  Far 


St.  Louis,  Jan.  29; 

Paramount’s  Minneapolis  branch, 
headed  by  Jess  McBride,  came  out 
first  in  the  initial  phase  of  the  com¬ 
pany's  sales  drive  “honoring”  global 
distribution  chief  George  Weltner. 
This  first  part  of  the  campaign  ran 
from  July  1  to  Sept.  30. 

Results  were  revealed  at  the 
meeting,  kere  of  Par  division  and 
branch  managers  and  field  exploit¬ 
ation  reps.  Session  was  devoted  to 
discussion  of  releasing  plans  for 
.pictures  during  the  next  six  to 
eight  months  and  was  addressed  by 
Weltner,  ad-pub  v.p.  Jerry  Pick- 
man,  western  division  chief  Sidney 
Deneau,  exploitation  director  Herb 
Steinberg  and  Charles  Boasberg, 
sales  '  chief  on  “Ten  Command¬ 
ments.” 


PROJECTIONISTS  INFO 
ADJUNCT  OF  SOCIETY 

Part  of  a  program  to  expand  its 
services  and  enhance  its  stature  in 
the  industry,  the  Society  of  Motion 
Picture  &  Television  Engineers  has 
set  up  a  projectionists  information 
committee.  Ralph  H.  Heacock, 
RCA  Victor  Division’s  Theatre 
Equipment  Product  manager,  is 
chairman. 

Group  will  channel  the  latest 
info  on  projection  techniques  to 
the  boothmen  via  articles  specially 
written  by  leading  industry  engi¬ 
neers.  Committee  will  be  in  close 
touch  with  Hollywood  to  insure 
dissemination  of  info  on  the  latest 
techniques. 

Society’s  board  of  governors  met 
in  Gotham  last  week  (25)  and 
heard  its  prexy,  RCA’s  Barton 
Kreuzer,  outline  a  program  of 
\  greater  activity,  involving  more 
studies  and  more  surveys  and  re¬ 
ports  on  longstanding  technical 
problems  by  SMPTE  engineering 
committees.  He  also  urged  that 
the  Society’s  test  film  program  be 
developed  further  and  that  efforts 
be  made  to  make  its  value  more 
widely  understood. 

Kreuzer  charted,  a  longterm  p.r. 
program  to  enhance  SMPTE’s 
standing,  and  he  said  there  would 
be  greater  participation  by  the  So¬ 
ciety  in  industry  events. 


Fire.  Empties  Philly  House 

Philadelphia',  Jan.  29. 

Manager  Sam  Stiefel  halted  the 
film  “Sands  of  Iwo  Jima”  and  1,000 
persons  filed ^out  of  the  Uptown 
Theatre  (27)  when  a  basement  fire 
filled  the  big  North  Philly  nabe 
with  smoke. 

Fire  was  confined  to  the  em¬ 
ployes’  locker  room.  Pic  was  re¬ 
sumed  after  an  hour  and-  audience 
trooped  back  in. 


blocks  are  incorporated  into  the 
regular  afternoon  showings. 

Children’s  groups  make  up  be¬ 
tween  15%  and  20%  of  the  Mc- 
Vicker’s  dollar  take  and  between 
75%  and  80%  of  the  total  sales 
to  large  groups.  Of  this  90%  is 
for  morning  shows. 

The  Cinerama  productions  at  the 
Palace  have  been  operating  under 
a  similar  policy.  Group  sales  for 
December  at  the  1,484  seat  Palace 
were  reported  at  $26,000  net  for 
December.  The  Palace  also  oper¬ 
ates  on  a  special  90c  rate  for  school 
and  scout  groups  and  runs  these 


on  Saturday  .mornings  so  far  with 
capacity  crowds  and  is  booked 
through  to  June.  Possibilities  of 
midweek  morning  shows  are  now 
in  the  offing  here  too.'  Both  schools 
and  other  groups  have  been  drawn 
from  outside-  the  Chicago  area  and 
group  sales  of  tickets  amount  to 
35%  of  total  business  in  this  house. 

Selling  through  institutions  has 
had  the -additional  advantage  with 
the  youngsters  of  having  them  con¬ 
trolled  by  their  teachers  or  leaders 
with  far  less  resultant  damage  to 
theatres  than  occurs  in  the  usual 
Saturday  afternoon  matinee. 
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Pleasing  Everybody— Or  Nobody? 

Hollywood,  Jan.  29. 

That  old  school  spirit  prompted  Arthur  Levin,  City  College  of 
New  York  alumni  prexy,  to  write  a  protesting  letter  to  Perlberg- 
Seaton  last  week.  Levin  was  upset  because  the  unit's  upcoming 
Clark  Gable-Doris  Pay  starrer,  “Teacher's  Pet,”  will  be  lensed  at 
Columbia  University. 

Film  producers,  Levin  griped,  always  choose  Columbia  when 
shooting  in  New  York,  disregarding  the  fact  that  there  are  other 
universities.  * 

Perlberg-Seaton  promptly  informed  Levin  that  they  will  “photo¬ 
graph  at  Columbia  but  call  our  school  City  College — and  some- 
where  in  the  script  we'll  mention  New  York  University.” 


Shor  Sues  20th  for  $1,500,000 


Charges  ‘Distributors  (Plural)  Trying  to  Teach  Me  A 
1  Lesson9  Punitively 


Status  of  Europe’s  Services  Better 


Cincinnati,  Jan.  29. 

Rube  Shor’s  latest  antitrust  suit 
against  distributors  seeking  dam¬ 
ages  is  for  $1,500,000  with  20th-Fox 
the  defendant. '  Shor  heads  S.  &  S. 
Amusement  COrp.,  which  filed  a 
petition  last  week  in  U.  S.  District 
Court  asking  triple  damages  for 
“business  losses”  and  a  permanent 
injunction  to  restrain  20th  “from 
refusing  to  negotiate  on  a  competi¬ 
tive  bidding  basis”  for  first  show¬ 
ing  of  quality  films  at  Twin  Drive- 
In. 

S.  &  S.  operations  include  down¬ 
town  Keith's,  which  recently 
showed  “The  Girl  Can't  Help  It” 
(20th). 

Commenting  on  the  suit,  Robert 
C.  McNabb,  JJOth's  branch  manager, 
said  Shor  was  losing  his  first  op¬ 
tion  for  subsequent  runs.  “Until 
now,”  he  said,  “the  Twin  had  pick 
of  downtown  films  for  exclusive 
drive-in  runs.  Starting  with  ‘The 
Girl  Can't  Help  It/  and  drive-in 
can  bid  on  a  21-day  availability 
basis.” 

Shor  told  the  press  that  distribu¬ 
tors  “are  trying  to  teach  me  a  les¬ 
son.  For  over  two  years,  as  presi¬ 
dent  of  Allied  States  Association’ 
of  Motion  Picture  Exhibitors,  I 
have  fought  for  the  independent 
exhibitor.  .  The  distributors  don’t 
like  that.”. 

Capacity  of  the  Twin  (two  sided) 
will  be  increased  to  a  potential  au¬ 
dience  of  10,000  in  spring,  making 
it  the  world’s  largest  theatre,  Shor 
announced, 

Previous  multimillion  dollar 
suits  by  Shor  against  distributors 
included  one  against  20th  which, 
he  said,  he  had  dismissed  “when 
the  distributor  agreed  to  “cease 
monopolistic  and  discriminatory 
pi  actices.” 

Money  Couldn't  Buy  It; 
‘Baby  Doll’  Enjoys  Flood, 
Reports  Bur relle’s  Bureau 

The  controversy  over  “Baby 
Doll,”  the  Elia  Kazan  picture,  made 
the  film  the  year's  most  prominent 
news  story  in  the  motion  picture 
field,  according  to  a  survey  con¬ 
ducted  by  Burrelle’s  Press  Clipping 
Bureau. 

In  fact,  said  the  Bureau,  enough 
has  been  written  xabout  “Baby 
Doll”  in  1957  to  already  make  it  a 
leading  contender  for  this  year 
also.  Crowding  “Doll”  for  space 
in  1956  were  “Around  the  World 
in  80  Days”  and  “Giant.” 

In  radio  and  tv,  “Toast  of  the 
Town,”  the  Ed  Sullivan  show,  com¬ 
manded  the  largest  amount  of 
newspaper  space  during  the  year. 


MORE  PENNSYLVANIA 
CENSOR  PROPOSALS 

Pennsylvania  State  Legislature, 
which  permitted  a  film  censorship 
measure  to  die  in  its  last  session, 
has  been  presented  with  a  new 
blue-penciling  bill  by  five  Demo¬ 
cratic  state  senators.  Proposal 
would  set  up  a  new  censor  panel 
but  the  licensing  of  all  pictures 
would  not  be  required. 

Plan  calls  for  the  board  to  have 
the  power  to  pass  on  or  reject  any 
films  which  have  been  brought  to 
Its  attention.  These  would  include 
pictures  spotlighted  in  other  areas 
because  of  controversial  angles 
and  those  which  simply  arouse  the 
curiosity  of  any  board  member. 

Phraseology  of  the  measure  em¬ 
phasizes  its  proponents'  desire  to 
prevent  youngsters  from  seeing  pic 
product  regarded  as  objectionable. 


Speedy  Discontinuance 
In  Westway  Vs.  20th-Fox 

A  $1,500,000  antitrust  suit 
brought  in  N.  Y.  Federal  Court  by 
Westway  Operating  Co.  Inc.  against 
20th-Fox  and  Skouras  Theatres  was 
tossed  out  Monday  (28)  following 
a  short  trial.  Westway,  operator  of 
the  Symphony  Theatre,  N.  Y.,  since 
1943,  charged  20th  refused  it  first- 
run  availability.  Skouras  operated 
the  Symphony  before  Westway 
took  over. 

Case  wound  up  abruptly  when 
Judge  Gus  Solomon  granted  the 
defendants'  motion  to  dismiss  on 
grounds  that  Westway  had  failed 
to  show  a  cause  of  action.  Mean¬ 
time*  in  another  development, 
Judge  Edmund  Palmier!  ruled  that 
Westway’s  $1,500,000  suit  against 
RKO  and  Skouras  will  be  dis¬ 
missed  “unless  plaintiff  answers 
interrogatories  by  Feb.  1.” 


Settled;  C’Scope 
Clear  in  Canada 

Toronto,  Jan.  29. 

Odeon  Theatres  (Canada)  Ltd. 
has  dropped  its  lawsuit .  vs.  20th- 
Fox  and  has  relinquished  all  rights 
to  the  Cinemascope  version  of 
“Oklahoma”  .in  return  for  ~a  settle¬ 
ment  which  includes  the  payment 
by  20th  of  all  court  costs. 

“Oklahoma,”  now  in  its  40th 
week  at  the  Tivoli,  Famous  Players 
(Canadian)  house  in  Toronto,  has 
been  turned  over  to  FP  (Canada), 
for  coast-to-coast  C-Scope  exhibi¬ 
tion. 

On  the  eve  of.  eight  major  “Ok¬ 
lahoma  ”  latmchings,  the  J.  Arthur 
Rank-owned  Odeon  chain  secured 
an  interim  injunction  from  the  Su¬ 
preme  Court,  restraining  20th  from 
releasing  the  picture  to  other  than 
Odeon  Theatres  exhibition  spots. 

Out-of-court  settlement  of  the 
suit  now  sees  Famous  Players,  with 
400  houses,  winning  over  Odeon, 
with  123  houses. 


Par  Powers  Up  for  11 


Hollywood,  Jan.  29. 

Accelerating  its  production  pace 
for  1957,  Paramount  will  start  11 
pictures  in  the  next  six  months, 
the  number  being  more  than  half 
of  last  year’s  total  of  17  films. 
Prexy  Barney  Balaban  and  other 
eastern  execs  are  here  for  huddles 
with  studio  chief  Y.  Frank  Free¬ 
man  and  studio  officials  to  line  up 
the  entire,  production  slate,  set 
starting  dates,  and  line  up  outside 
product  deals. 

Already  set  is  a  deal  with  Cor¬ 
nel  Wilde’s  Theodora  Productions 
for  “Fastest  Man  Alive,”  which 
Wilde  will  produce,  direct,  and  co- 
star  in  with  his  wife,  Jean  Wallace. 

On  the  studio  schedule  for  the 
next  six  months  are  “Hot  Spell” 
and  “Something  for  the  Girls” 
from  Hal  Wallis  with  latter  star¬ 
ring  Elvis  Presley  (both  are  slated 
for  January  start);  “Short  Cut  to 
Hell,”  which  James  Cagney  will 
direct;  Alfred  Hitchcock’s  “From 
Amongst  the  Dead”;  “The  Red 
Nichols  Story,”  “Handful  of  Men,” 
“Obsessed,”  “Desire  Under  the 
Elms,”  “Shepherd  Kingdom  Come,” 
and  “Horla,”  the  latter  just  ac- 
[  quired  by  the  studio  for  produc¬ 
tion  by  Y.  Frank  Freeman  Jr. 


Schwalberg  Sets  Terms 
With  Natl  Film  Service 

Artists-Producers  Associates,  in¬ 
dependent  production-distribution 
company  headed  by  A.  W.  Schwal- 
berg,  has  closed  a  deal  with  Na¬ 
tional  Film  Service  for  the  latter 
to  take  over  the  physical  handling, 
booking  and  billing  for  all  A-PX 
films.  Company  has  three  features 
now  in  release  and  “Big  Fun  Car¬ 
nival,”  a  series,  of  12  90-rminute 
variety  programs,  goes  into  circu¬ 
lation  at  the  end  of  this  .week. 

.  It  was  Schwalberg  who,  in  1948, 
undertook  to  develop  a  plan  in 
association  with  NFS  president 
James  Clark  for  all  distribs  to 
avail  themselves  of  one  print  in¬ 
spection  and  delivery  service  as  an 
economy  measure.  Nothing  came 
of  this.  Four  years  later  Eric  A. 
Johnston  and  Ralph  Hetzel,  presi¬ 
dent  and  v.p.,  respectively,.  of  the 
Motion  Picture  Assn,  of  America, 
along  With  the  domestic  sales  man¬ 
agers,  tried  to  work  out  a  similar 
program.  Still  nothing’s  happened 
on  an  all-industry  basis. 

Schwalberg’s  company  is  the 
second  (Buena  Vista  was  the  first) 
to  have  the  Clark  operation  take 
over  billings  and  collections  as  well' 
as  the  backroom  work. 


Advance  Planning 
For  Mex  Film  Biz 

Mexico  City,  Jan.  29. 

Biggest  pix  industry  move  now 
in  the  wind  here  is  a  definite  regu¬ 
lation  of  films  to  be  produced  this 
year.  Meeting  this  week,  a  new 
committee,  formed  by  the  Mexico 
Producers  Assn,  is  discussing  a 
planned  annual  production  rate 
with  discussions  to  include:  (1) 
type  of  pix  required  in  each  mar¬ 
ket,  both  foreign  and  national;  (2) 
saturation-  points  on  varied  types 
of  pix;  (3)  basis  of  exhibition,  not 
only  here  in  the  capital,  but  also 
in  all  other  parts  of  the  Republic 
and  in  the  upcoming  foreign  mar¬ 
kets;  and  (4)  New  systems  of  fi¬ 
nancing  for  locally  produced  pix. 

The  producers’  commission,  head¬ 
ed  by  former  association  prexy 
Adolfo  Lagos,  is  aiming  at  an  an¬ 
nual  pic  output  plan  which  will  not 
exceed  the  national  and  foreign 
needs,  it  was  stated.  Basing  its 
plan  on  the  throe  types  of  films 
normally  produced  here  i.e.,  high 
bracket  “class”  pix,  medium  budg¬ 
et  films  and  Mex-style  westerns,  it 
desires  to  definitely  regulate  the 
number  produced  in  each  classifi¬ 
cation.  Lagos  stated  that  the  av¬ 
erage  locally-made  film  costs  some 
$60,000.  He  pointed  out  that  the 
“Churros,”  as  Mexican  westerns 
are  known  locally,  have  reached 
saturation  point  with  the  few  of 
the  costly,  but  heavy  grossing  qual¬ 
ity  pix  being  either  proposed  or 
produced  by  local  producers.  Also 
under  discussion  is  thie  problem  of 
color  production,  which  in  numer¬ 
ous  cases,  it  was  stated,  made  in¬ 
expensive  pix  costly  in  an  already 
crowded  market. 

Felipe  Palomjno,  secretary  gen¬ 
eral  of  the  local  Film  Technicians 
union,  while  not  taking  part  in  dis¬ 
cussions,  said  that  his  group,  too, 
was  interested  in  the  proposed  reg¬ 
ulations.  He  announced  that  the 
technicians,  whose  new  contract 
comes  up  for  ratification1  this  year 
in  July  would  probably  continue 
and  agree  more  or  less  with  their 
present  wage  scale  if  the  producers 
agreed  to  a  95-pic-per-year  guaran¬ 
tee.  . 

“We  need  no  more  than  that  fig¬ 
ure,”  he  stated.  “It  is  true  that 
bigger  schedules  help  some  of  our 
members,  but  not  all  of  them.  The 
basis  of  a  secure  economy  for  the 
entire  industry  will  depend  on  pro¬ 
ducers’  regulating  themselves.  We 
desire  no  further  industry  slow¬ 
down,  but  we  will  have  to  ask  for 
some  sort  of  scale  increase  for 
construction  workers,  since  their 
time  periods  obviously  don’t  change 
with  shooting  schedules.  Also  stu¬ 
dio  help  such  as  sweepers,  guards, 
etc.,  should  get  a  raise.” 


Poe-Salemsoto  Suit  Ends 

Harold  Salemson’s  breach-of -con¬ 
tract  suit  vs.  Seymour  Poe,  exec 
v.p.  of  IFE  Releasing  Corp.,  was 
Withdrawn  without  any  settlement, 
Poe  stated  in  N.Y.  this  week. 

Poe  said  Salemson  had  released 
both  him  and  all  the  involved  com¬ 
panies  from  his  claim  for  all  time. 
Poe  said  all  he  paid  was  lawyers’ 
fees. 


Unpublished  Texas  Novel 
_  Goes  to  Hecht-Lancaster 

Hollywood,  Jan.  29. 

The  Hecht-Hill-Lancaster  outfit 
has  purchased  Alan  Lemay’s  un¬ 
published  “Unforgiven”  for  $75,- 
000.  J,  P.  Miller  will  do  the  screen¬ 
play  about  19th  century  Texas. 

“Unforgiven”  will  be  serialized 
in  eight  parts  by  the  Sateve  Post, 
which  paid  $35,000  for  it.  It’ll  sub¬ 
sequently  be  published  by  Har¬ 
pers. 


New  Alien  Oscar 
Stirs  Discontent 
Of  Importers 

Independent  Motion  Picture  Dis¬ 
tributors  Assn,  is  considering  a 
protest  to  the  Academy  of  Motion 
Picture  Arts  &  Sciences  re  its 
handling  of  entries  in  the  newly- 
established  foreign  films  category. 

Under  the  new  arrangement, 
films  that  haven’t  played  the  States 
in  1956  are  eligible  and  can  be 
screened  for  the  membership  with¬ 
out  titles.  However,  they  must  be 
submitted  by  either  the  local  in¬ 
dustry  or  the  government  and  no 
individual  distributor  in  the  U.S. 
can  enter  a  film. 

This  has  already  led  to  some 
mixups,  with  the  indies  feeling 
that  the  pix  they’ve  had  playing 
off  in  the  U.S.  during  the  year 
should  be  entitled  £o  consideration. 
The  way  it  works  now,,  the  foreign 
industry  submits  two  titles  of 
which  the  Academy  accepts  one  as 
a  nomination.  However,  foreign 
films  are  eligible  for  awards  in  all 
other  categories,  i.e.  for  best  pho¬ 
tography,  best  script,  best  direc¬ 
tion,  etc. 

The  way  it  works  out,  one  dis¬ 
tributor  —  Trans  -  Lux  —  has  t  w  o 
horses  in  the  running.  It  got  the 
Italians  to  submit  “La  Strada”  and 
the  French,  on  their  own,  submit¬ 
ted  “Traversee  de  Paris,”  which 
Trans-Lux  owns  for  the  U.S. 

Burned  up  at  this  moment  is 
Ilya  Lopert,  who  had  entered  his 
French  “The  Red  Balloon”  as  a 
short,  but  ran  a  couple  of  feet  over 
and  was  informed  by  the  Academy 
that  the  picture  had  to  compete  in 
the  feature  category.  He  then 
wanted  it  to  be  classed  as  a  French 
entry,  but  was  nixed  on  the  basis 
that  it  had  to  be  an  industry  or 
government  selection;  and  the 
French  already  had  made  their 
choice. 


'  Antitrust  Front  News 


'  Antitrust  suit  which  sought  treb¬ 
led  damages  of  $5,250,000  from 
the  eight  principal  distributors  was 
dismissed  in  New  York  Federal 
Court  yesterday  (Tues.).  Action 
has  been  instituted  by  Combined 
Bronx  Amusements  Inc.  and  the 
740  Allerton  Realty  Corp.,  operat¬ 
ing  the  Allerton  Theatre,  Bronx, 
N.  Y.  Discrimination  was  charged. 

Judge  Archie  O.  Dawson  threw 
the  case  out  on  grounds  of  lack  of 
prosecution. 


Mass.  Suit  Settled 

Boston,  Jan.  29. 

Eight  major  distributors  and  Re¬ 
public  and  Monogram  (Allied  Ar¬ 
tists)  settled  a  $2,000,000  antitrust 
suit  brought  against  them  by  the 
Ideal  Theatre,  Milford,  Mass. 

Agreement  was  reached  as  the 
case  went  into  the  first  day  of  trial 
before  Judge  Charles  E.  Wyzanski 
in  Federal  Court,  Boston.  Terms 
were  not  revealed  but  it’s  believed 
the  plaintiff  received  a  cash  pay¬ 
ment  of  around  $50,000.  'Leon 
Task,  in  behalf  of  the  theatre,  com¬ 
plained  of  allegedly  excessive 
clearances  and  inability  to  obtain 
first-run  pictures. 


Vincent  Price,  stage,  screen  and 
tv  actor  and  an  avid  art  collector 
and  television-made  authority,  will 
be  principal  speaker  at  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Federation  of  Arts  national 
convention  to  be  held  at  the  Sham¬ 
rock  Hilton  Hotel,  Houston,  April  3. 


Demise  of  Paramount  News  on 
Feb.  15  has  focused  attention  anew 
on  the  newsreels’  long  and  contin¬ 
uing  predicament.  Par  decision  to 
fold  its  reel  was  motivated  by  tho 
same  considerations  that  moved 
Warner  Bros,  last  year  to  discon¬ 
tinue  its  Warner  Pathe  News,  i.e. 
an  economic  squeeze  play.  On  the 
one  hand,  to  make  the  reels  more 
interesting,  a  lot  of  money  would 
have  to  be  poured  into  -them.  On 
the  other,  U.S.  exhibs  have  been 
cancelling  out  in  steady  numbers 
on  their  newsreel  contracts  and 
have  refused  to  pay  upped  rentals. 

While  the  bowout  of  Warner 
Bros,  anff  Paramount  from  the 
newsreel  field  theoretically  should 
afford  a  broader  market  for  the 
three  remaining  reels,  industry  ob¬ 
servers  say  it  isn’t  going  to  work 
that  way.  One  reason  is  that  many 
exhibs  let  their  reels  lapse  alto¬ 
gether.  Another,  competitive  one, 
is  that  the  exhibitor  who  now  runs 
the  opposition  reel  in  a  town  won’t 
allow  his  reel  to  be  booked  into  a 
competitive  situation. 

The  newsreels,  particularly  those 
without  tv  affiliation  (such  as  War¬ 
ner  Pathe  and  Paramount  News), 
have  been  barely  holding  their  own 
for  several  years.  Competition  has 
forced  them  to  sell  reels  way  be¬ 
low  actual  cost.  However,  the  com¬ 
panies  have  held  on  this  long 
partly  because  a  segment  of  ex¬ 
hibition  and  the  public  definitely 
wants  the  reels,  and  partly  because 
newsreels  are  a  strong  and  con¬ 
venient  public  relations  tool. 

Television  has  hurt  the  reels. 
However,  many  feel  that  the  news- 
film  outfits  have  lacked-the  spirit 
of  experimentation'  and  haven’t 
switched  to  a  new  format  that 
would  allow  them  to  compete  with 
the  much  faster  elctronic  medium. 

Abroad,  the  newsreels  are  still 
in  a  much  better  position.  Apart 
from  20th-Fox,  with  its  Movietone 
News,  none  of  the  other  reels  op¬ 
erated  their  own  outfits  in  the  for¬ 
eign  field.  They  have — or  had — 
foreign  affiliates  whom  they  sup¬ 
plied  with  footage. 

Demise  of  the  Par  reel  will  be 
felt  strongly  in  some  spots  abroad. 
It’s  pointed  out  that,  in  the  foreign 
territories,  company  trademarks 
have  much  more  of  a  value  than  in 
the  U.S.,  and  that  the  continuous 
showing  of  the  ,Par  reel  has  served 
through  the  years  to  keep  that 
trademark  before  the  public.  Fur¬ 
thermore,  in  Japan  for  instance, 
the  newsreel  income  is  part  of  the 
overall  gross  compilation  that  de¬ 
termines  the  coming  year’s  quota 
for  the  companies.  In  other  terri¬ 
tories,  the  reel  comes  in  handy 
when  the  government  requires  pro¬ 
grams  to  be  of  a  certain  length. 

There  is  a  possibility  that  the 
British  Paramount  News  affiliate, 
operating  independently,  may  sur¬ 
vive  beyond  the  Feb.  15  deadline 
with  the  help  of  the  J.  Arthur 
Rank  Organization.  Plan  is  to  al¬ 
low  the  reel  to  “taper  off”  slowly 
in  Britain  rather  than  to  terminate 
all  contracts  on  a  given  date. 

Actor  Keefe  Brasselle 
Set  With  Britain's  Vicar 
As  O’Seas  Producer 

Actor  Keefe  Brasselle  has  set 
with  Britain’s  Vicar  Productions  to 
coproduce  six  features  in  1957. 
Brasselle  has  purchased  “Assign¬ 
ment  for  Murder”  as  the  first 
project.  It’ll  be  in  black-and-white 
Cinemascope  and  rolls  March  15. 

Brasselle  has  formed  Randall- 
Brasselle  Productions  Ltd.  with 
Dick  Randall,  Network  Telefilm 
Library  prexy.  They’ll  headquar¬ 
ter  in  Gotham. 

Four  of  the  films  will  be  shot 
in  London,  one  in  Germany  and 
one  in  Italy.  Randall  also  will 
personally  produce  “It  Happened 
in  Miami,”  which  Brasselle  will 
direct  in  color  and  Cinemascope. 


Rudy  Berger  Retiring 

Rudolph  Berger,  Southern  divi¬ 
sion  manager  for  Metro,  retires 
the  end  of  February.  He  has  been 
with  the  company  for  33  years  and 
recently  had  been  in  ill  health. 

Berger  is  succeeded  by  Louis 
Formato,  branch  and  district  man¬ 
ager  in  Philadelphia.  He’ll  head¬ 
quarter  in  Washington. 
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Despite  $50  Milfion  Loan  from  U.  S„ 
Aussie  Gov’t  Keeps  Yank  Com  Curbs 


Sydney, 'Jan.  22. 

The  availability  of  a  $50,000,000 
loan  from  the  U.  S„  arranged 
through  the  International  Bank  by 
the  Robert  Menzies  government,  is 
seen  in  financial  circles  as  insuring 
an  upbeat  in  the  Aussie  1957  pros¬ 
perity  program.  This  loan  will  be. 
used  mainly  for  essential  imports 
to.  aid  primary  and  secondary  in¬ 
dustries  here.  Civic  leaders  also 
tee  a  continuance  of  employment, 
meaning  that  the  average  Aussie 
worker  will  be '  able  to.  enjoy  a 
high  standard  of  living.  - 

The  Menzies  government  is  pres¬ 
ently  showing  a  highly  favorable 
trade  balance.  As  a  result,  it  will 
cut  prior  drastic  import  restric¬ 
tions  to  permit  the  entree  of  more 
British  goods;  this  in  addition  to 
those  from  the  dollar  zone. 

The  government,  however,  will 
continue  its  rigid  policy  of  curbing 
the  outflow  of  dollars  out  of  here 
on  non-essential  goods.  There  will 
be  no  increase,  in  the  dollar  take¬ 
away  covering  film  earnings  here 
nor  for  U.  S.  talent  playing  this 
zone. 

The  smash  trade  garnered  re¬ 
cently  at  Aussie  cinema  boxoffice 
is  an  indication  that  this  year 
should  prove  a  boom  one  if  the  pres¬ 
ent  high  product  standard  is  main¬ 
tained. 

Ernest  Turnbull,  chief  of  the 
Hoyts  and  Norman  B.  Rydge,  Great¬ 
er  Union  Theatres  topper,  recently 
stated  that  the  Aussie  cinemas 
should  reap  outstanding  financial 
returns  this  year  via  the  greatest 
product  lineup  in  many  years  from 
Hollywood  and  London.  Both 
agreed  that  the  public  is  definitely 
swinging  to  films  for  entertainment. 


‘King’  Will  Be  Alltime 
Top  Grosser  for  20th 
In  40  Years’  Biz  in  U.K. 

London,  Jan.  22.  - 
“King  and  I”  will  be  the  com¬ 
pany’s  alltime  top  grosser  in  the 
British  market  since  20th-Fox  be¬ 
gan  operating  here  more  than  40 
years  ago.  The  filmusical  has  not 
only  been  a  countrywide  record 
breaker,  but  it  has  also  broken  the 
established  booking  pattern  in  the 
United  Kingdom. 

When  the  musical  was  first  put 
into  release  last  fall,  20th-Fox  de¬ 
manded  extended  playdates.  De¬ 
spite  widespread  exhibitor  objec¬ 
tion,  it  would  only  confirm  book¬ 
ings  for  a  minimum  of  two  weeks. 
The  policy  paid  off  both  for  the 
disfrib  and  theatre  operators,  and 
in  many  situations  the  pic  was  re¬ 
tained  for  longer  periods.  It  was 
subsequently  put  on  general  re¬ 
lease  and  holdovers  were  requested 
by  the  theatre  owners. 

According  to  latest  returns  by 
20th-Fox,  the  tuner  has  been  on  a 
record-breaking  spree  in  its  pro¬ 
vincial  general  release.  In  Leeds, 
its  opening  week  outgrossed  the 
previous  record  holder  by  30%. 
It  was  also  the  top  grosser  in  Hali¬ 
fax,  Scarborough,  Rotherham,  Bol¬ 
ton,  Oldham,  Bury,  Ashton,  War¬ 
rington  and  many  other  situations 
in  the  north  of  England.  It’s 
achieved  the  same  status,  too,  in 
Scotland  and  Ireland. 


Rogers  Starts  Strong 
All-British  Film  Prod. 

London,  Jan.  29. 

A  program  of  six  to  eight  fea¬ 
tures,  financed  entirely -with  Brit¬ 
ish  coin  and  budgeted  at  around 
$2,800,000,  is  being  launched  by 
Peter  Rogers  at  Beacon  sfield  Stu¬ 
dios.  He’s  formed  a  new  company, 
Beaconsfield  Films,  and  is  already 
at  work  on  the  first  two  pix  “After 
the  Ball,”  a  biopic  of  Vesta  Tilley, 
starring  Pat  Kirkwood  and  Lau¬ 
rence  Harvey,  and  “Time  Lock,”  a 
thriller  with  boy  star  Vincent  Win¬ 
ter  and  Robert  Beatty,  Betty 
McDowell,  Lee  Patterson  and  Alan 
Gifford  in  top  roles. 

Last  Monday  (21)  Rogers  started 
lensing  a  screen  version  of  Francis 
Durbridge’s  thriller  “My  Friend 
Charles”  with  John  Mills  starred, 
supported  by  Derek  Farr,  Roland 
Culver,  Noelle  Middleton,  Lionel 
Jeffries  and  Mervyn  Johns.  Rogers 
is  the  husband  of  producer  Betty 
Box  and  “My  Friend  Charier.”  is 
being  directed  by  .Gerald  Thomas, 
brother  of  Ralph  Thomas,  who  has 
been  associated  with  Miss  Box  in; 
recent  productions. 


•  Dublin,  Jan.  22. 

For  the  reason  of  five  concerts 
here,  Radio  Eire&nn  Symphony 
Orch.  will  star .  five  out  of  seven 
imported  soloists.  The  two  native- 
born  are  warbler  Veronica  Dunne 
and  pianist  Charles  Lynch.  Two  of 
the  others  are  now  resident  in  IreT 
land,  Italian-born .  violinist  Renzo 
Marchionni  and  cellist  Maurice 
Mculien. 

On  import  list  are  violinist  Jean 
Fournier  (France),  pianists  Edith 
Farnadi  (Austria)  and  Reine  Gia- 
noli  (France).  Orch  itself  is  about 
40%  foreign-born  and  principal 
conductor  is  Yugoslav  Milan  Hoiv 
vat. 


Canada’s  Dream: 
film  Ardiives 


Ottawa,  Jan.  29. 

Although  there  has  been  a  per¬ 
sistent  needling  action  by  various 
individuals  for  the  past  decade  for 
the  establishment  of  a  Canadian 
film  archives,  nothing  definite  has 
ever  been  done  and  Canada  is  still 
sans  a  permanent  collection  of 
films.  Upped  pressure  is  now  be¬ 
ing  exerted  and  the  Canadian  Film 
Institute  is  forming  a  committee 
to  coordinate  the  effort. 

Behind  the  movement  are.  such 
groups  as  CFI,  Canada  Foundation, 
Canadian  Assn,  for  Adult  Educa¬ 
tion,  Dominion  Archives,  Canadian 
Picture  Pioneers,  Famous  Players 
Canadian  Corp.,  J.  Arthur  Rank 
Organization  of  Canada,  Associated 
Screen  News,  Theatre  Holding  Corp 
and  the  movement’s  mogt  persist¬ 
ent  voice,  Hye  Bossin,  editor  of  the 
Canadian  Film  Weekly. 

Object  of  the  drive  is  to  officially 
and  permanently  preserve,  as  in 
the  United  States’  Library  of  Con¬ 
gress,  prints  of  films  that  are  his¬ 
torically  important  and  landmarks 
of  motion  picture  development.. 

(Library  of  Congress  film  collec¬ 
tion,  though  admirable,  is  consist¬ 
ently  starved  and  neglected  by  U.  S. 
budget  cutters. — Ed.) 


One  Way  of  Getting 

Vote  of  Confidence 

London,  Jan.  29. 

The  British  Film  Producers  Assn, 
has  taken  the  unusual  step  of  pass¬ 
ing  a  vote  of  confidence  in  itself. 
This  action .  presumably  was  a  se¬ 
quel  to  the  recent  formation  of  a 
rival  organization  to  be  known  as 
the  Federation  of  British  Film 
Makers.  The  vote  of  confidence  was 
made  at  a  special  executive  council 
meet  ,at  which  the  BFPA  prexy 
John  Davis,  presided.  It  was 
termed  as  follows:  “This  special 
meet  at  which'  the  BFPA  prexy, 
the  BFPA  confirms  its  confidence 
unreservedly  in  the  association  in 
its  efforts  to  further  the  interests 
of  British  film  producers.” 

The  hew  organization,  which  is 
expected  to  be  formally  constituted 
next  month,  has  among  its  founder 
members,  Ealing  Films,  which 
walked  out  of  the  BFPA  last  year, 
and  Warwick  Productions,  which 
was  denied  admission.  The  doors 
of  the  new  association  will  be  open 
to  the  British  subsidiaries  of  the 
American  majors,  among  tliShi 
MGM-British  Studios,  Paramount- 
British  Production,  Columbia  Brit¬ 
ish,  etc. 


BFI  WANTS  TO  PRESERVE  PIX 

London,  Jan.  22. 

An  appeal  to  picture  companies 
to  contact  the  British  Film  Insti¬ 
tute  before  destroying  old  films 
which  might  be  of  'historical  im¬ 
portance,  was  made  by  Sylvester 
Gates,  chairman  of  the  BFI  at  its 
annual  meeting. 

The  National  Film  Archive,  he 
said,  had  added  389  pictures,  in¬ 
cluding  features  and  documen¬ 
taries/  and  248  newsreel  items  to 
its  collection  during  the  year.  But, 
although  there  was  some  measure 
of  satisfaction  about  the  general 
growth  of  the  Archive,  there  was 
also  a  great  deal  of  concern  about 
the  large-scale  disappearance  and 
total  destruction  of  films. . 


Britain’s  Tedmirama 

Pic  Rolls  in  London 

London,  Jan.  22. 

Production  started  Jan.  15  on 
Britain’s  first  film  to'  be  made  in 
the  Technicolor  widescreen  proc¬ 
ess,  Technirama.  . 

The  system  is  being  used  by 
Michael  Balcon  for  his  Ealing  pro¬ 
duction,  “Davy,”  with  Harry  Se- 
combe  in  the  title  role.  Metro  will 
release. 


British  Cleric’s  Sermon  On 
'Save  Our  Punch  &  Judy’; 
It’s  Liverpool  Landmark 

Liverpobl,  Eng.,  Jan.  22. 

A  church  minister  pleaded  .from 
his  pulpit  here— for  a  Punch  & 
Judy  show, 

-Rev.  Ralph  Percival,  vicar  of 
Christ  Church,  asked  his  parish¬ 
ioners  to  help  stop  the  Liverpool 
Corp,  from  ousting  60-year-old 
Richard  Codman.and  his  Punch  & 
Judy  show  from  their  city-center 
pitch.  .  Liverpool  city  council 
wants  to  build  a  new  traffic  sys¬ 
tem  on  the  spot. 

Codman  has  been  given  until  the 
end  of  the  month  to  quit  his  four- 
by-two-foot  -site,'  His  family  has 
heTd  it  under  squatters’  rights  for 
110  years. 

Vaude  stars  born  in  Liverpool, 
including  Arthur  Askey,  Ted  Ray 
and  Robb  Wilton,  have  signed  a  pe¬ 
tition  of  protest. 


INFLUX  OF  BRAZILIAN 
TALENT  IRKS  LISBON 

Lisbon,  Jan.  22. 

This  season  has  seen  a  new  in¬ 
vasion  by  Brazilian  artists  of  Por¬ 
tugal.  When  the  Brazilian  cruzeiro 
was  worth  two  escudos  all  the  Por¬ 
tuguese  artists-  wanted  to  go  to 
Brazil  and  couldn’t  because  of  war 
and  postwar  difficulties.  Now  that 
the  coin  situation  is  reversed, 
Brazilian  artists  are  flocking  to 
Portugal  which  is  their  America. 
Brazil  entertainers  can  work  here 
without  limitation  as  to  time,  num¬ 
ber  or  roles  and  whether  they  rep¬ 
resent  a  threat  to  local  actors  and 
actresses. 

Legit  star  Bibi  Ferreira,  who 
toured  Portugal  last  fall  with  her 
company,  has  been  put  under  con¬ 
tract  as  star  of  new  revue  at  Varle- 
dades  Theatre  and  also  almost  all 
her  Brazilian  companions  have  re¬ 
mained  behind.  Comedian  Enrique 
Spina  is  in  Oporto  while  Gloria 
May  is  .co-starred  at  the  Maria 
Vitoria  here.  In  practically  every 
iegit  cast,  there  is  one  or  more 
Brazilians.  The  Apolo  Theatre  has 
been  reopened  with  the  Brazilian 
Popular  Theatre.  Portuguese  play- 
writers  and  actors  complain  that 
censorship  allows  the  Brazilian 
company  to  present  plays  which 
would  be.  frowned  upon  if  they 
were  written  or  imported  by  them. 
A  play  by  Brazilian  Abilio  Pereira 
Almeida  has  caused  a  stir,  with  the 
author  stating  he  voluntarily  modi¬ 
fied  his  play,  “Moral  by  Arrange¬ 
ment,”  for  showing  at  the  Apolo, 
but  reported  that  the  censor  “sug¬ 
gested  some  modifications.  • 


Israeli  Band  Clicks 

With  Rock-’n’-Roll 

Gaza,  Jan.  22. 

The  biblical  city  of  Gaza,  wh'ere 
Samson  once  rocked  the  Pagan 
Temple  till  he  broke  its  mighty 
pillars,  had  its  first  taste  of  mod¬ 
ern  rock-’n’-roll  when  the  Sym¬ 
phonic  Band  of  the  Israeli  Defense 
Army  played  an  evening  of  light 
music  for  .an  audience  of  soldiers, 
police,  UNWRA  officials  and  Arab 
notables.  This  town  in  the  much- 
dif.puted  Gaza  strip  is  still  under 
the  dawn-to-dusk  curfew  imposed 
by  the  Egyptians  when  they  held 
this  area.  There  has  not  been  any 
social  or  cultural  life  here  for  a 
long  while  and  the  UNWRA  offi¬ 
cials  who  care  for  the  refugees 
have  had  no  contact  with  anyone 
till  the  Israelis  moved  into  the  city. 

The  band,  under  the  direction  of 
Major  Shalom  Riklis,  played  light 
symphonic  selections  in  the  first 
part  of  the  program.  The  second 
part  opened  with  Edwin  Franko 
Goldman’s  famous  march  “On  the 
Mall.”  Selections  from  “Okla¬ 
homa,”  some  Israeli  melodies  and 
a  concert  'arrangement  of  “Mala- 
guena”  followed. 

Then  the  band  let  loose  all  its 
soloists  in  the  trumpet,  sax  and 
clarinet  departments  and  delivered 
a  Count  Basie  boogie  and  “Rock 
Around  the  Clock”  in  fiery  style. 
Audience  clapped  hands  and 
stamped  its.  feet,  the  aged  Arab 
notables  being  obviously  amused., 


By  PETE  MAYER 

Mexico  City,  Jan.  29. 

A  Mexican  production  code  similar  to  that  now  existent  in  the 
States  was  proposed  here  last  week  by  the  prexy  of  the  local  Legion 
of  Decency,  Jorge  Nunez,  in  confabs  with  members  of  the  Catholic 
International  Cine.  Office  (OCIC),  '  * 

Stating  that  the  iocal  producers  association  had  been  approached 
on  the  martter  of  some  sort  of  voluntary  auto-regulation  of  the  in¬ 
dustry  here,  Nunez  outlined  a  basic  series  of  principles  which  he 
termed,  “an  outline  for  a*  voluntary  regulation  system,”  for  the 
Mex  industry.  >'  ' 

(1)  No  production’  of  films  in  which  “bad”  appears  attractive 
and  “good”  repulsive. 

(2)  No  further  production  of  films  in  which  the  sympathy  of  the 

audience  is  pointed  towards  wickedness,  sin  nor  against  honesty, 
innocerice  or  purity.  '  .  •  . 

(3)  In  all  possible  means  to  present  the  “correct”  standards  of 
moral  living. 

(4)  Not  to  ridicule  human  nor  divine  laws  nor  to  create  sympathy 
for  their,  violation. 

(5)  In  the  treatment  of  crime  to  avoid  converting  criminals  into 
herpes  and  in  no  sense  to  justify  criminal  actions. 

(6)  Not  to  create  audience  contra-reaction  towards  the  institu¬ 
tion  of  marriage. 

Though  no  specifics  were  included  in  Hie  suggested  code  as  out¬ 
lined,  Nunez  stated  that  he  was  forwarding  it  to  the  producers’  as¬ 
sociation  with  hopes  that  their  recently  created .  production  com¬ 
mission  would  take  all  the  points  into  consideration  when  making 
up  their  own  regulations.  He  also  stated  categorically  that  the 
legion  agreed  that  numerous  human  moral  problems  should  be 
treated  screenwise,  but  that 'they  (the  legion)  objected  basically 
to  the  slanting  of  themes  in  what  he  termed,  “objectionable”  direc¬ 
tions  which  attracted  the  public  and  prejudiced  and  influenced  its 
opinions  in  an  unfavorable  manner. 


See  Mex  Film  Production  Center 
Fading  as  5%  Tax  Chases  DMs 


Nicholls  New  Censor  Sec. 

London,  Jan.  29." 

John  Nicholls  has  been  appoint¬ 
ed  secretary  to  the  British  Board 
of  Film  Censors.  He  replaces 
A.  T.  L.  Watkins,  who  is  joining 
the  British  Film  Producers  Assn, 
as  its  veepee. 

For  the  last  eight  years  Nicholls 
worked  for  the  British  Foreign 
Office  in  the  Cultural  Affairs  De¬ 
partment  in  Berlin,  and  as  director 
of  the  Anglo-German  Centres  in 
Frankfurt  and  Bonn. 


Ballet  Kick  Now 
Noted  in  Italy 

Milan,  Jan.  22. 

Italians  are  on.  a  ballet  kick. 
That’s  evident  in  the  sellout  re¬ 
sponse  to  the  ballet  evenings  being 
offered  at  the  La  Scala  Opera 
House  here.  Tickets  for  perform¬ 
ances  through.  March  are  already 
gone. 

The  current,  ballet  season  got  un¬ 
derway  New  Year’s  eve,  with  Gia* 
Carlo  Menotti’s  “Sebastian”  and 
Tschaikowsky’s  “Nutcracker”  play¬ 
ing  to  a  full  house.  The  former  enT 
try  had  new  scenery  and  costumes 
by  Orlando  Collalto  and  choreogra¬ 
phy  by  Luciana  Novarro.  Sadler’. 
Wells  stars  Margot  Fonteyn  • 
Michael  Somes  had  the  lead  roles 
in  “Nutcracker.” 

Skedded  for  future  La  Scala 
presentation  is  “Prince  of  Pago¬ 
das,”  the  new  ballet  that  John 
Cranko  is  choreographing  for  a 
Sadler’s  preem. 


Real-Film’s  Anni  Tips 
Influence  in  Hamburg 

t  Berlin,  Jan.  22. 

Hamburg’s  Real-Film,  one  of  this 
country’s  most, prominent  film  pro¬ 
ducing  companies,  is  observing  its 
10th  anni  here.  Founded  by  Wal¬ 
ter  Koppel  and  Hungarian-born 
Gyula  Trebitsch  on  Jan.  ‘10,  1947, 
the  company  has  become  one  of 
West  Germany’s  most  active  film 
producing  outfits.  Real’s  initial  pic 
in  1947  was  “Ark  Noah,”  and  it  has 
produced  37  pix  so  far.  Company’s 
current  production  is  “Zurich 
Engagement,”  which  stars  Swiss 
players  Liselotte  Pulver,  Bernhard 
Wicki  and  Paul  Hubschmid  (Paul 
Christian  in  Hollywood). 

The  Real-Film  setup  in  Hamburg 
consists  now  of  six  modern  studios. 
Besides  making  films  on  its  own, 
Real  rents  its  facilities  to  other 
companies.  It’s  to  the  credit  of 
Koppel  and  Trebitsch  that  Ham¬ 
burg  has  become  ohe  of  the  three 
most  important  German  film  towns 
since  the  last  war.  Acknowledging 
his  contributions  to  •  the'  German, 
film  industry,  Walter  Koppel  was 
|  awarded  with  the  Great  Federal 
[  Cross  of  Merit  last  July. 


Mexico  City,  Jan..  22. 

Thriving  Baja  California,  Mexi¬ 
co’s  youngest  state  and  close 
neighbor  of  California,  is  seen  by 
the  film  trade  here  as  soon  becom¬ 
ing  a  desert  as  far  as  filnr  fare  is 
concerned,  unless  Governor  Brau- 
lio  Maldonado,  otherwise  progres¬ 
sive,  reconsiders  his  law  that  nicks  . 
ail  pix  exhibited  there  5%, 

The  pix  industry  here  avers  that 
if  that  tax  persists,  not  a  picture 
will  be  screened  in  any  part  of  the 
newest  state  because 'the  5%  clip 
imperils  the  necessary  margin  of 
profit  essential  to  continuing  in 
business.  In  fact,  several  distribu¬ 
tors  here  have  suspended  servic¬ 
ing  Baja  California  until  the  new 
tax  situation  is  completely  clari¬ 
fied. 

The  new  levy  is  construed  by  the 
local  trade  as  a  demand  that  every 
exhibitor  in  Baja  California  deliver 
an  extra  5%  of  his  gross  to  the 
state  government’s  treasury.  Baja 
California  exhibitors  have  asked  a 
state  court  for  an  injunction 
against  enforcement  of  the  new 
law. 

The  Baja  California  public  also 
is  reportedly  grumbling.  As  is  the 
case  throughout  Mexico,  films  are 
the  prime  public  diversion  in  that 
region.  The  case  was  put  up  to ' 
Angel  Carvajal,  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  top  federal  government 
department  having  jurisdiction 
over  acts  of  the  administration, 
by  the  National  Cinematographic 
Industry  Chamber. 

London  Tent  Sending  10 
To  New  Orleans  Meeting 

London,  Jan.  22. 

Ten  members  of  the  British  Va¬ 
riety  Club  will  attend  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Convention  opening  in  New 
OrleansiApril  3.  They'll  be  headed 
by  Mike  J.  Frankovich,  Chief  Bark¬ 
er.  Delegation  will  include  Sir 
Tom  O’Brien,  M.P.,  C.  J..  Latta, 
Nat  Cohen,  James  Carreras,  Billy 
Butlin,  Irving  Allen,  Michael  Ship- 
man,  Cubby  Broccoli  and  Basil 
Brown. 

Meantime,  the  London  tent  is 
preparing  for  its  role  as  host  of 
the  1958  convention  and,  on  the 
word  of  Bob  O’Donnell,  is  planning 
for  1,008  visitors.  Past  Chief  Bark¬ 
er  James  Carreras  has  beeh  named 
chairman  of  the  convention  com¬ 
mittee,  with  Mike  Franicovitch  and 
Jack  Gdodlatte  as  co-chairmen  of 
the  convention  executive  commit¬ 
tee. 


Hawaiian  Theatre  Vet  Quits 

Honolulu,  Jan.  29. 

Charles  (Chuck)  Thode  is  retir¬ 
ing  from  Consolidated  Amusement 
Co.  Feb.  5  after  10  years  as  man¬ 
ager  of  downtown  Princess  Thea¬ 
tre.  He’s  been  in  show  biz  30 
years. 

Thode  also  is  the  composer  of 
sucli  songs  as  “Girl  of  My  Dreams,” 
“Waltzing  in  a  Dream”  and  “It's  L 
the  Little  Things  You  Do,”  his  i 
latest.  Thode  will  vacation  in  Cali¬ 
fornia  and  then  return  to  Hawaii 
to  help  launch  his  new  song. 
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British  Film  Boxoffice  Decline 
Ended  in  Third  Quarter  of  1956 

.  .  ,  Lqndon,  Jan.  22.  4 - - - — - - - 


The  downward  trend  Ii*  motion 
picture  attendance,  which  con¬ 
tinued  consistently  from  the  sum¬ 
mer  of  1954,' was  halted  In  the  third 
quarter  of  1956,  when  admissions 
rose  by  almost  2%. .  The  total  of 
293,000,000  $aid  admissions,  re¬ 
presenting  gross  receipts  of  over 
$80,000,000,  is  recorded  in  the  lat¬ 
est  Board  of  Trade  survey  based 
on  returns  from  4,377  cinemas. 

The  number  of  admissions  was 
5%  more,  than  the  previous  quar¬ 
ter,  although  there  were  47  fewer 
theatres  covered  in  the  latest  in¬ 
quiry,  mainly  due  to  the  widescale 
shuttering  that  has  taken  place 
throughout  the  country. 

The  upward  trend  in  admissions 
was  .most  noticeable  in  Wales, 
where  an  improvement  of  11%  was 
shown.  All  areas  in  the  British 
Isles,  other  than  the.  Midlands  re¬ 
gion,  showed  improved  results  over 
the  previous  quarter.  As  a  result 
of  the  recent  increase;  in  seat 
prices,  the  average  admission  tab 
worked  out  at  approximately  28c 
or  slightly  less  than  2c  above  the 
average  for  the'  previous  quarter. 

In  the  three  main  areas  covered 
by  commercial  tv,,  both  -London 
and  the  North  of  England  showed 
healthier  admissions,  and  all  re¬ 
corded  improved  boxof  fice  receipts. 
In  the  JLonhon  area,  gross  takings, 
at  over  $18,500,000,  were  10.5% 
better  than  the  previous  quarter; 
the  Birmingham  gross,  at  just  un¬ 
der  $6,600,000,  was  over  5%  better 
and  the  Manchester  total  of  $10,- 
100,000  was  up  7V6%. 

The  rise  in  admissions  was  also 
reflected  in  the  improved  Treasury 
receipts  from  admission  taxes.  The 
peak  figure  was  reached  in  August, 
when  the  government  cut  exceeded 
$10,175,000.  In  July,  its  share  was 
only  $7,246,000,  while  in  Septem¬ 
ber  the  tax  yielded  $8,480,000. 

7  Yank  Films  Listed 
By  British  to  Compete 
For  Best  1956  Award 

.Loncton,  Jan.  22. 

Seven  Hollywood  pictures  are 
included  in  a  short  list  of  19  as  the 
basis  for  the  British  Film  Acad¬ 
emy’s  annual  awards  for  the  best 
film  of  the  y§ ar  from  any  source. 
Five.  British  pix  in  the  same  list 
also  will  compete  for  a  separate 
award  for*  the  best  locallyrmade 
production. 

The  American  candidates  on  the 
list  are  “Baby  Doll”  (WB),  “Guys 
and  Dolls”  (M-G),  “The  Killing” 
(UA),  “Man  with  Golden  Arm” 
(DA),  “Picnic”  TCol),  “Rebel  With¬ 
out  Cause”  (WB)  and  “Trouble 
With  Harry”  (Par).  “War  and 
Peace”  (Par)  is  included  addition¬ 
ally  as  an  Italian-A'merican  ven¬ 
ture.  -The  British  short  list  com¬ 
prises  “Yield  to  Night,”  “Battle  of 
River -Plate,”  “Man  Who  Never 
Was,”  “Reach  for  Sky”  and  “A 
Town  Like  Alice.”  Other  short¬ 
listed  production  come  from  Italy, 
Russia,  Poland  and  France. 

In  the  short  list  for  the  best  for¬ 
eign  actor  are  included  the  names 
of  James  Dean,  Karl  Malden,.  Wil¬ 
liam.  Holden,  Frank  Sinatra  and 
Sp.encer  Tracy.  Carroll  Baker,  Ava 
Gardner,  Susan  Hayward,  Shirley 
MacLaine,  Anna  Magqani,  Kim  No¬ 
vak  and  .  Jean  Simmons  are  on  the 
list  for  best  foreign  actress, 

Fuel  Shortage*  Clips 

Glasgow  Theatre  Biz 

*’  -  Glasgow,  Jan.  22.  ' 

The  fuel  shortage  in  Britain  is 
hitting  at  local. show  biz.  Cinema 
arid  theatre  attendance  is  down, 
with  rural  entertairiments  badly 
hit.  Robert  Wilson,  top  Scot  tenor, 
who  makes  regular  trips  round 
Scotland  and  Ireland  with  a  vaude 
unit;  will  have  difficulty  in  con¬ 
tinuing  such  tours  should  the  petrol 
shortage  continue. 

.  Country  houses  like  the  Gaiety, 
Ayr  and  Pitlochry  Festival  Theatre, 
also  will  be  adversely  affected.  Lat¬ 
ter  opens  April  20,  and,  because  of 
its  isolated  situation  in  the  heart 
of  the  Highlands,  is  sure  to  be  hurt 
if  the  rationing  scheme  is  not  al¬ 
leviated  by  that  date. 

Pantomime  biz  in  city  theatres 
has  been  hit  by  the  crisis.  Many 
coach  parties  have  cancelled  book¬ 
ings  following  the  holiday  season. 


Brod  Crawford  To  Star 
In  New  Italian  Film 

Rome,,  Jah,  22.  : 

The  American  touch  is  becoming 
more  important 4n  Italian  films  all' 
the-  time. .  This  was  tipped  most 
recently  by  the.  parting  of  Brod¬ 
erick  Crawford  as  star  m  “A  Dog 
Called  Mr.  ;  Bozzi”  under  the  di¬ 
rection  of  Ladislao  Vajda.  The  film 
will  costar  child  star  Pablito  Calvo 
of  last  year’s  success,  “Marcellino.” 

The  last  Crawford  film  made  in 
Italy  was  “The  Swindlers,”  in  which 
he  costarred  with  Giulietta  Masina 
and  Richard  Basehart  under  the 
direction  of  Federico  Fellini,  di¬ 
rector  of  “La  Strada”  and. “I  Vit- 
teloni.”  “The  Swindler”  has  not 
yet  been  shown  in  the  U.  S. 

British  Film  Biz 
TV  Plan  a  Flop 

London,  Jan.  29. 

An  agreement  between  BBC-TV 
and  the  British  picture  industry, 
which  took  nearly  a  year  to  nego¬ 
tiate  and  resulted  in  a  major  split 
when  the  exhibitors  staged  a  walk¬ 
out,  appears  to  be  failing  by  de¬ 
fault.  Within  the  first  month  of 
the  pact  not  a  single  feature  has 
been  acquired  by  the  state  web. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  arrange¬ 
ment,  BBC  was  to  be  restricted  to  a 
maximum  of  20  pix  a  year,  12  of 
which  would  be  in  the  English  lan¬ 
guage,  emanating  either  from 
Britain  or  the  U.  S.,  four  would  be 
Continental  and  the  remaining  four 
would  be  documentaries.  The  film 
industry  pressed  the  settlement  in 
the  belief  that  such  a  deal  would 
regulate  the  number  of  pix  to  be 
televized  and  would  also  give  them 
a  “say”  in  quality. 

Hitherto  BBC-TV,  like  its  opposi¬ 
tion  commercial  web,  had  been 
buying  its  features  in  the  opeft  mar¬ 
ket,  on  terms  which  permitted 
three  screenings  of  each  film.  It 
was  prepared  to  accept  the  indus¬ 
try’s  edict. that  each  film  could  only 
be  presented  for  a  single  airing. 

So  far,  no  American  companies 
have  offered  any  films  to  the  BBC, 
and  only  two  British  outfits  have 
indicated  a  willingness  to  do  busi¬ 
ness.  •  These  two  distributors,  Brit¬ 
ish  Lion  ,  and  J.  Arthur  Rank  Filr» 
Distributors,  however,  appear  to  be 
widely  apart,  from  the  web  on 
price.  BBC  had  in  mind  on -aver¬ 
age  rental  for  a  single  screening 
of  $5,000  to  $6,000.  It  has  been 
taken  aback  at  the  suggestion  that 
it  might  have  to  pay  as  much  as 
$70, -000  for  a  one-shot  presentation 
of  a  10-year-old  British  film. 

The  BBC  can  see  no  immediate 
prospect  of  talking  a  deal  with  any 
of  the  U.  S.  majors.  In  almost  all 
cases,  the  Hollywood  outfits  have 
sold  their  backlog  to  traders  and 
have  little  pre-1948  product  avail¬ 
able  to  offer. 


Cantihflas  Given  Five 


Mexico  City,  Jan.  29. 


Until  recently  here  it  was  the 
local  generals  who  got  their  chests 
loaded  with  medals.  But  today  the 
international  film  stars  are  getting 
kudosed.  During  the .  past  week, 
Mario  Moreno  (Cantinflas)  was  the 
■recipient  shortly  of  no  less  than 
five  trophys  from  the  local  film 
industry  and  Other  groups  wanting 
to  show  their  appreciation  of  the 
top  local  comics  advertising  the 
Mexican  way  of  life. 

No.  1  decoration  is  the  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Motion  Picture  Producers’ 
medal  of  merit,  followed  by  the 
chamber  of  commerce’s  silver  medal 
and  a  gold  bauble  from  the  Mexico 
City  Chamber  of  Commerce.  The 
Mex  National  Confederation  of 
Local  Chambers  of  Commerce  are 
also  presenting  the  star  with  an¬ 
other  golden  trophy  to  Show  their 
thanks.  There  also  is  the  annual 
medal  of  merit  donated  each  year 
by  the  publication  “Ultima  Hora” 
(Late  Hour)'  will  be  presented  to 
Moreno  for  being  this  country’s 
outstanding  pic  personality-ambas¬ 
sador  of  goodwill  for  ’56.  ■ '  *  * 


Mexico  City,  Jan.  22. 

Production’  this  year  of  eight 
color  musicals  in  Spanish  and 
English  is  being  readied  by  Pro- 
ducciories  Churubusco,  revealed  its 
prezy,  Cesar  Santos  Galindo.  For 
the  English  versions,  shopping  is  to 
be  done  for  principals  who  play, 
or  have  recently  played,  in  Broad¬ 
way  musical  comedies.  Natives  will 
cast  the  Spanish  versions.  . 

This  is  Mexico’s  most  ambitious 
tinter  pix  production  program,  evi¬ 
dence  of  the  advance  color  has 
made  down  here. 


Houses  Demand 
More  Govt.  Coin 

Rome,  Jan.  29. 

The  insistence  of  La  Scala  and 
other  Italian  opera  houses  that 
they  will -close  their  doors  unless 
the  government  not  only  refrains 
from  cutting  their  subsidies  but 
grants  increased  ones  has  produced 
a  number  of  interesting  boxoffice 
statistics^  Only  La  Scala  of  Milan 
comes  close  to  earning  its  keep  at 
the  b.o.  It  costs  $1,250,000  to  op¬ 
erate  and  itk  take  last  year  was 
within  $125,000  of  the  figure.  The 
Rome  Opera,  however,  with  a  budg¬ 
et  only  $17,000  less  required  $700,- 
000  in  government  assistance.  The 
large  number  of  government  em¬ 
ployees  there  means  more  passes, 
but  the  situation  is  worse  in 
Naples.  .  . 

In  a  recent  discussion  of  film 
theatre  passes,  Lee  Kamerm,  Metro 
chief  for  Italy,  called  Naples  the 
worst  case  of  ducat-grabbing,  say¬ 
ing  that  “in  that  city  because  of  a 
strange  diffuse  mentality  everyone 
wants  to  go  to  the  theatre  gratis.” 

In  addition  to  the  three  major 
opera  houses,  closing  is  threatened 
by  Florence,  Turin,  Genoa,  Venice, 
Cagliari,  Palermo,  Bologna,  Vero¬ 
na  and  the  National  Academy  of 
Santa  Cecilia.  Florence  with  its 
May  Festival  which  extends  into 
July,  Venice  with  its  September 
festival.  Verona  with  its  outdoor 
season  in  the  ancient  Roman  arena 
and  Rome’s  Baths  of  Caracalla 
season  are  included  in  this  group. 
Santa  Cecilia  not  only  sponsors  the 
Santa  Cecilia  Symphony,  whose 
chorale  toured  the  U.  S.  under  S. 
Hurok  auspices  in  1955-56,  but  a 
national  academy  for  voice  and  in¬ 
strumental  study. 

Whether  continuance  of  present 
subsidies  would  meet  the  situation 
is  doubtful  since  musicians  and 
singers  have  been  demanding  high¬ 
er  pay.  In  recent  months,  the 
Santa  Cecilia  Chorale  has  refused 
to  sing  and  on  these  days  the  sym¬ 
phony  has  refused  to  substitute 
other  music  for  the  striking  choris¬ 
ters.  At  the  outset  of  the  present 
•season,  the.  board  of  directors  of 
the  Academy  announced  that  it 
would  not  be  able .  to  finish  the 
year  unless  the  government  in¬ 
creased  its  subsidy. 

Despite  pleas  by  Giuseppe  Bru- 
sasca,  undersecretary  for  Specta¬ 
cle,  Prime  Minister  Antonio  Segni 
and  his  cabinet  haye  turned  down 
all  appeals  for  reconsideration  in 
view  of  the  mounting  budget  deficit 
for  the  Italian  Republic.  While  the 
next  step  is  not  clear,  a  meeting  of 
the  mayors  of  the  11  cities  in 
which  .  .the  12  companies  operate 
has.  been  scheduled  for  this  week 
in  Rome’s  Canipidoglio. .  ... 

‘Peace-  in  Running  For  • 
Italian  Crix  Award 

Rome,  Jan.  22. 

Three  films  have  been  nominated 
by  the  National  Syndicate  of  Cine¬ 
ma  Journalists  for  consideration  by 
the  Silver  Ribbon  jury  for  award 
at,  the  Grand  Hotel  . Feb.  9.  Re¬ 
maining  in  competition  are  “War 
and  Peace”  (Par),  “The  Roof”  and 
“The  Railroader.”  Only  Vittorio 
DeSica  and  Pietro  Gerni,  respec¬ 
tive  directors  of  the  last  two,  are 
in  competition  for  the  best  direc¬ 
tor  since  King  Vidor  is  rated  a 
foreigner. 

Best  foreign  film  shown  in  Italy 
will  be  selected  from  -“Richard 
III,”  “Moby  Dick”  (WB)  and  “Pic¬ 
nic”  (Col).  Best  actresses  in  the 
running  are  Anna  Magnani  in  “An¬ 
gels  That  Don’t  Fly”  and  Gabriella 
Pallotta  in  “The- Roof.”  Best  actor 
candidates  are  Pierto.  Germi  for 
“The  Railroader”  and  Marcello 
Mastroianni  for  “The  Fortune  of 
Being  Female.”  • 
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West  End  Holding  Up  WeS;  ‘Zarak’ 
Tall  $11,000, 2d,  ‘Society’  Sock  17G 
6th,  ‘Giant’  11G.  Teace  12G.  9th 


KRS  Urges  Coin  For 
Eady  Be  Paid  Direct 

London,  Jan.  29. 

In  a  memorandum  to  the  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Board  of  Trade  the 
Kinematograph  Renters  Society 
has  urged  that  revenue  for  the 
proposed  statutory  Eady  levy 
should  be  paid  directly  from  ad¬ 
missions  duty  instead  of  being 
computed' on  paid  admissions.  It 
suggested  that  such  a  procedure 
would  avoid  fluctuations  in  the  in¬ 
come  of  the  fund. 

The  proposal  was  one  of  10 
points  made  by  the  distributors  in 
relation  to  the  legislation  now  be-  ! 
fore  Parliament.  They’ve  requested 
clarification  on  the  provisions  of 
the  Films  Bill,  which  imply  a  dif-  j 
ferentiation  between  the  classes  of 
films  eligible  for  payments  from 
the  statutory  fund,,  and  are  also 
seeking  information  on  exemptions  , 
from  contributions  to  the  fund  by 
exhibitors.  i 


Mex  Censors  Hit 
Nudes,  Ultra  Sex 

Mexico  City,  Jan.  29. 

In  a  strongly  worded  statement 
here,  Jorge  Ferretis,  head  of  the 
local  government  film  department 
and  Mexico  chief  censor,  made  it 
clear  that  further  screen  nudity 
and  ultra  sexy  pix  would  be  se¬ 
verely  dealt  with  in.  the  future. 
Making  clear  that  this  held  true 
not  only  for  locally  produced  prod¬ 
uct,  but  also  for  foreign  pix  being 
shown  here,  Ferretis ’in  a  get-tough 
letter  to  local  producers  and  the 
Mexico  Motion  Picture  Chamber 
of  Commerce  stated:  “Article  81, 
of  the  regulations  for  the  motion 
picture  industry,  make  it  specific 
that  all  scripts  must  be  submitted 
to  the  government  film  office  be¬ 
fore  production,  but  this  is  not  an 
absolute  requirement.  It  is  well 
known  that  numerous  films  are  al¬ 
ready  in  production  when  this  of¬ 
fice  receives  a  copy  of  their  screen¬ 
play,  and  in  certain  case's  they,  are 
made  without  knowledge  of  this;  de¬ 
partment.  This  has.  given  rise  to 
'numerous  conflicts1  when  a  picture 
is  either  in  production  or  ready  for 
release. 

“For  this  reason,”  he  stated,  “we 
are  advising  you  at  this  time  that 
no  future  films  showing  nude 
scenes  will  be  authorized,  even 
when  they  are  alleged  to  be  artis¬ 
tic.  And  when  prostitution  themes 
are  abused,  the  producers  should 
now  be  advised  that  they  will  not 
obtain  authorization  of  any  kind  for 
exhibition,  ’this  will  also  hold 
true  for  all  foreign  films,  requiring 
editing  as  per  decisions  of  this 
office,  if  they  are  to  be  exhibited. 
If  any  film  that  dbes  not  meet  with 
these  regulations,  and  is  exhibited 
without  cuts,  those  responsible  will 
receive  the  full  punishment  of  the 
law. 

•  Industry  sources  here  believe  the 
Ferretis  letter  is  based  on  numer¬ 
ous  complaints)1  particularly  those 
coming  from  the  office  of  Jorge- 
Nunez,  prexy  of  the  up-and-grotv- 
ing  local  Legion  of  Decency,  which 
has  recently  shown  new  strength  in 
this  area.  • 

Capt.  Auten  Down  Under 
On ’Round-World  Trek 

Sydney,  Jan.  29. 

Captain  Harold  Auten,  VC,  long¬ 
time  N.  Y.  representative  of  the 
Greater  Union  Theatres,  is  here  on 
looksee  of  this  zone  as  the  guest  of 
his  boss,  Norman  R.  Rydge.  It’s 
been  mahy  years  since  Auten  was 
here  for  huddles.  Present  visit  is  to 
take  a  gander  at  the  tremendous 
progress  made  by  GUT  under  the 
Rydge  flag  and  to  finger-pulse  the 
moods  of  Aussie  pix  patrons. 

Auten  will  plane  back  to  the  U.S. 
via  the  Far  East,  Rome  and  Lon¬ 
don  following  talks  with  Rydge  and 
the  GUT  management  committee. 

[  It  will  be  an  around-the-world  trip 
before  Auten'  4s  through; 
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London,  Jan.  22. 

There’s  no  appreciable  letup  in 
first-run  returns  here.  Gasoline 
rationing,  now  4n  its  second  month, 
appears  to  have  made  little  impact 
on  West  End  film  biz.  Among  the 
newcomers,  “Zarak,”  with  a  smash 
opening,  shapes  a  fancy  $12,000  in 
its  first  six  days  at  the  Odeon,  Lei¬ 
cester  Square.  It  started  with  a 
charity  preem  for  Hungarian  Re¬ 
lief.  / 

Most  impressive  business,  how¬ 
ever,  is  recorded  by  a  batch .  of 
standout  holdovers,  with  “High  So¬ 
ciety”  leading  the  field  with  a 
great  $17,000  or  more  in  its  sixth 
Empire  frame. 

“Giant”  is  heading  for  smash 
$11,000  In  its  third  Warner  round 
while  “Baby  Doll”  looks  like  big 
$8,000  in  third  London  Pavilion 
frame. 

Estimates  for  Last  Week 

Astoria  (CMA)  (1,650;  42  cents- 
70  cents) — “Don’t  Knock  the  Rock” 
(Col)  (1st  wk)  and  “The  Counter¬ 
feit  Plan”  (Anglo- Amal)  (1st  wk). 
Heading  for  fine  $7,800,  after  fancy  . 
$4,700  opening  weekend. 

Carlton  (20th)  (1,128;  70-$1.70)— 
“Teenage  Rebel”  (20th)  (1st  wk). 
Moderate  $6,100  or  near. 

Casino  (Indie)  (1,337;  70-$2.15)— 
“Cinerama  Holiday”  (Robin)  (48th 
wk).  Fine  $14,300. 

Empire  (M-G)  (3,099;  95-$2.50)— 
“High  Society”  (M-G)  (6th  wk). 
Smash  $17,000.  Near  $20,000  pre¬ 
vious  week.  “The  Man  in  the 
Sky”  (M-G)  follows  Jan.  24. 

Gaumont  (CMA)  (1,500;  50-$1.70) 
— “King  and  Four  Queens”  (UA). 
Average  $7,000. 

Leicester  Square  Theatre  (CMA) 
(1,376;  50-$1.70)— “Four  Girls  in 
Town”  (Rank)  (3d  wk)  and  “Every¬ 
thing  But  the  Truth”  (Rank)  (3d 
wk).  Fair  $4,500.  Modest  $4,800 
previous  week.  “Battle  Hymn” 
(Rank)  opens  Jan.  .24. 

London  Pavilion  (UA)  (1,217;  50- 
$1.70)— “Baby  Doll”  (WB)  (4th  wk). 
Sock  $8,000  or  over.  Smash  $9,300 
previous  week. 

Odeon,  Leicester  Square  (CMA) 
(2.200;  50-$1.70)— “Zarak’.’  (Col)  (2d 
wk).  Fancy  $11,000  or  hear.  Last 
week,  $12,000  in  six  days, 

Odeon,  Marble  Arch  (CMA)  (2,- 
200;  50-$1.70)— “Oklahoma”  (RKO) 
(12th  wk).  Solid  $6,400,  fine  for 
length  of  run.  “Town  on  Trial” 
(Col)  opens  Jan.  24. 

Plaza  (Par)  (1,902;  95-$2.50)  — 
“War  and  Peace”  (ABP)  (9th  wk). 
Wow  $12,000  or  near.  Stays  indef. 

Rialto  (20th)  (592;  50-$1.30>  — 
“Between  Heaven  arid  Hell”  (20th) 
(2d  wk).  Stout  $4,700.  Last  week, 
$5,300. 

Ritz  (M-G)  (432;  50-$1.30)— “High 
Society”  (M-G)  (4th  wk).  Boff  $3,- 
000.  Last  week,  $3,300. 

Studio.  One  (APT)  (600;  30-$1.20) 
— ;“Davy  Crockett  River  Pirates” 
(Disney)  and  “Man  in  Space”  (Dis¬ 
ney)  (4th  wk).  Average  $4,000. 

Warner  (WB)  (1,785;  95-$2.50)— 
“Giant”  (WB)  (3d  wk).  Sock  $11,- 
000.  Second  was  $12,200. 

Power  Rate  Raised  But 
City  Won’t  Up  Admish, 

So  Exhihs  Talk  Strike 

Mexico  City,  Jan.  29. 

A  possible  strike  of  all  local  cin¬ 
emas  seems  in  the  offing  if  city 
authorities  here- refuse  deipands  to 
lower  rather  than  raise  the  present 
tariff  on  electricity.  Exhibs  blame 
the  Mexico  City  government  and 
the  local  light  and  power  company, 
whose  recent  12.6%  raise  in  elec¬ 
tricity  rates  (it’-s  claimed  by  exhibs) 
makes  it  prohibitive  to  continue 
showings.  • 

Other  party  blamed  is  the  city 
government  which  refuses  to  allow 
any  increase  in  the  present  4  peso 
(32c)  top  entrance  fee  for  first-runs. 

-  An  “amparo,”  which  in  Mex  legal 
terms,  closely  resembles  a  writ  of 
habeas  corpus  or  a  stay  of 
judgment  has  been  declared  by  the 
Mexico  Exhibs  Assn.,  which  holds  it 
cannot  be  forced  to  pay  the  new 
charges  without  facing  bankruptcy. 

Top  level  studio  sources  are  also 
extremely  worried  by  the  boost  in 
electric  rates.  A  meeting  of  the  ex¬ 
hibs  and  the  studio  heads  is  expect¬ 
ed  this!  week  with  a  defined  pro¬ 
gram  of  future  moves  beintf 
worked  out  by  the  Mex  National 
Pic  Industry  Chamber  of  Com- 
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Amusement  Stock  Quotations 

For  Week  Ending  Tuesday  (29) 
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1% 

1 

1%; 

+  % 

.  10 

4% 

Du  Mont.  . 

86 

6 

-  5% 

55/s 

•  —  % 

41/8 

23/8 

Guild  Films. 

839 

4% 

35/8  . 

4% 

+  %  - 

91/2 

3 

Nat’l  Telefilm  377 

9% 

8% 

96/8  • 

•+1% 

53,4 

23/4 

Skiatron 

13 

3% 

3% 

3%  •  ‘ 

+  % 

1314 

6% 

Technicolor  . 

97 

8% 

•  73/8 

7%  ' 

—  % 

Over-lhe-Counler  Securities 


Bid  Ask 

Ampex  . „ . . .  3014  33V4  —1% 

Chesapeake  Industries  .  2%  2 3A  .  — 

Cinerama  Inc.  . , . .  1%  1%  +  % 

Cinerama  Prod.  . 2%  3  —  % 

DuMont  Broadcasting: .  8  834  4-  % 

Magna  Theatres  . 2%  •  3 %  —  % 

Official  Films  . l^s  2%  —  V4 

Polaroid  . 108%  112%  +7% 

U-.  A.  Theatres  . . 5%  6%  —  %- 

Walt  Disney*  . . 23  25%  +2% 


*  Actual  Volume. 

( Quotations  furnished  by  Dreyfus  &  Co.) 


That  '80  Days  Author  Squabble 


Only  Jules  Verne  (of  the  inter¬ 
ested  parties)  has  yet  to  be  heard 
from  on  the  matter  of  who  de¬ 
serves.  the  writing  credits  on  Mike 
Todd’s  “Around  the  World  in  80 
Days.”  Long  dead,  Verne  evidently 
made  no  provision  in  his  will  for 
latter-day  representation  by  an 
agent  or  a  lawyer. 

Jn  his  wake,  those  involved  in 
the  squabble  are  Todd,  James  Poe, 
S.  J.  Perelman,  John  Farrow,  the 
Writers  Guild  of  America  (West) 
and  attorneys  at  various  points. 

Latest  round  came  over  the  past 
week  as  Poe  filed  for  a  temporary 
motion  restraining  exhibition  of 
“80  Days,”  unless  he’s  given 
screenplay  credit.  Either  that,  or 
he  wants  his  suits  versus  Todd, 
through  which  he’s  seeking  $250,- 
000  in.  damages,  to  go  to  immediate 
trial.  Motion,  sought  in  New  York’s 
Federal  Court,  calls  for  answering 
affidavits  from  Todd  by  tomorrow 
(Thurs.). 

To  go  back  to  a  mid-way  point,' 
Todd  and  the  Guild  came  to  cross 
swords  because  Todd  wanted  to 
give  only  Perelman  the  scripting 
credit  and  the  Guild,  after  consid¬ 
ering  the  issues,  said  no.  The 
credits  should  read,  decided  the 
Guild,  “Screenplay  by  James  Poe, 
John  Farrow  and  Sidney  Perel¬ 
man.” 

Todd  defied  the  edict,  sending 
“80  Days”  into  exhibition  with 
only  Perelman  receiving  the  recog¬ 
nition.  So  Poe,  represented  by 
Schulman,  Klein  &  Stern,  went  to 
court  because,  he  insisted,  he  was* 
being  done  “irreparable  harm.” 

Farrow,  who  has  billing  as 
writer-director-supervisor  of  “80 
Days,”  and  lawyer  Solomon  A. 
Klein,  offered  their  versions  of  the 
background  in  depositions  filed  in 
connection  with  the  motion  for  an 
injunction.  Poe  and  Todd  also  gave 
pre-trial  testimony. 

Farrow  related  that  he,  present¬ 
ed  a  statement  to  the  Guild  declar¬ 
ing  that  a  June  29,  1955  draft  of 
“80  Days”  was  “screenplayed  by 
James  Poe  under  my  guidance  as 
producer  and  director.”  Earlier, 
said  Poe,  he,  Poe,  was  hired  by 
Todd  to  do  the  script  for  a  payoff 
of  $5,000  plus  1%  of  the  owner¬ 
ship.  But  Farrow  comes  back  to 
say  that  his,  Farrow’s,  statement 


about  Poe’s  authorship-almost  was 
destroyed  deliberately  by  Todd.  He 
succeeded  in  tearing  off  only  a 
part  of  Farrow’s  signature,  accord¬ 
ing  to  attorney  Klein.  And  this  was 
before  Todd  told  Farrow,  deposes 
Farrow,  that  Todd  liked  the  Poe 
script,. 

Perelman  enters  on  the  follow¬ 
ing  July  12.  He  was  instructed  by 
Todd,  States  Farrow,  to  trek  from 
New  York  to  California  “only  to 
polish  up  the  script  and  add-  some 
gags.”  Farrow  goes  on:  “At  Todd’s 
bungalow  Todd  told  Perelman  he 
wanted  “no  changes  in  the  struc¬ 
ture  of  the  (Poe)  script  but  only 
lines  were  to  be  polished  or  gags 
added.”  Farrow  stated  further  that 
Perelman  “agreed  it  was  a  good 
structure.” 

Lawyer  Klein  interjects  a  stinger 
via  his  interpretation  of  Todd’s 
deposition.  Todd,  states  Klein, 
“makes  the  unsupported  assertion 
he  wrote  50%  of  the  June  29  script 
and  at  least  50-60%  of  the  actual 
dialogue  used  in  the  picture  and 
Perelman  contributed  only-  about 
30%.  Significantly,  however,  Todd 
admits  that  he  never  put  anything 
down  in  writing  and  that  he  is  un¬ 
able  to  produce  any  material  writ¬ 
ten  by  him.” 


$700,000  FROM  TURKEY 
FREE  VIA  UNCLE  SAM 

U.  S.  Information  Agency  has 
okayed  a  $700,000  payment  to  the 
Motion  Picture  Export  Assn,  under 
the  International  Media  Guarantee 
Program.  Arrangement  involves 
the  Government’s  taking  over  an 
equivalent  sum  of  accrued  U.  S. 
film  coin  in  Turkey. . 

MPEA  has  applications  for  me¬ 
dia  guarantee  payments  pending 
with  the  USIA  in  other  parts  of  the 
world. 

Turkish  swap,  at  the  official  rate, 
doesn’t  solve  the  American  compa¬ 
nies’  problems  in.  that  country 
where  the  government  is  trying  to 
impose  heavy  taxes  up  to  75%.  The 
U.  S.  outfits  don’t  have  their  own 
offices  in  Turkey  but  license  their 
films  to  local  distributors.  MPEA 
hasn't  been  able  to  remit  from 
Turkey  for  months. 


Hedbt-H3l-Laiicaster,  Todd  Open 
Writer  Talks  After  Strike  Vote 

Commager  on  Censors 


VANCE'S  STANCE 


Indiana  Prosecutor  Pinch  Threat 
Re  ‘Baby  Doll’ 


Gary,  Ind„  Jan.  29.  1 

Lake  County  theatre  owners  will 
be  arrested  if  they  show  Warners 
“Baby  Doll”  warned  county’s  chief 
deputy  prosecutor  Floyd  Vance. 

He  called  Tennessee  Williams 
film  “offensive  to  modesty  and  de¬ 
cency,  repulsive,  and  in  my  opin¬ 
ion  only  morons  and  sex  degener¬ 
ates  would  be  interested  in  seeing 
it.” 

Vance  s*aw  picture  Jan.  16  in 
Chicago. 

Cornelius  SzakaitAs,  manager,  of 
Parthenon  Theatre,  states  that  he 
will  play  “Baby  Doll”  as  booked 
next  Friday  (1)  despite  Vance’s 
warning  that  film  house  managers 
showing  “Baby  Doll”  will  be  ar¬ 
rested. 

‘Chatterley’  and  Shame; 
Columbus  Dailies  Not 
Agreed  on  Ad  Copy 

Columbus,  Jan.  29. 

“Lady  Chatterley’s  Lover” 
(Kingsley  International)  was  caus¬ 
ing  more  tharn  its  share  of  trouble 
here  last  week  at  The  Columbus 
Dispatch  and  the  Rexley  Art  The¬ 
atre^  disagreed  -over  advertising 
practices; 

Dispatch  publishers  refused  to 
let  the  theatre  run  an  ad  which 
showed  a  man  and  woman  with  the 
quote  “Once  I  would  have  died  of 
shame  .  .  Now  it  is  shame  that 

has  died!” ;  The  paper  has  been 
cracking  down  on  copy  submitted 
by-theatres,  in  recent*  'months. 

The  picture  itself  drew  an  ad¬ 
verse  review  from  Dispatch's  film 
critic,  Samuel  T.  Wilson. 

For  one  week  Bexley  manager 
Robert  Little  contented  himself 
with  a  Dispatch  ad  which  gave  only 
the  picture  title,  stars,  theatre  ad¬ 
dress,  show  times,  credits  and 
phrases  which  called  the  film  a 
“controversial  masterpiece”  and 
“the  film  without,  false  modesty.” 

Last  Wednesday, (16),  Little  pur¬ 
chased  a  two-column  by  8% -inch  ad 
in  The  Dispatch  which  reprinted, 
word  for  word,  the  laudatory  re¬ 
view  of  the  picture  by  Norman 
Nadel,  critic  for  the  rival  Colum¬ 
bus  Citizen.  The  ad,  also  published 
in  The  Citizen,  announced  that  the 
picture  was  being  held  over  for  a 
second  week. 

Both  the  Citizen  and  the  Ohio 
State  Journal  published  the  Bexley 
ad,  including  the  picture  and 
quotes  forbidden  by  The  Dispatch. 


Catholics  Enter  Case 

Albany,  Jan.  29. 

The  State  Catholic  Welfare  Con¬ 
ference  was  given  permission  to 
file  with  the  Appellate  Division  a 
brief,  amicus  curae,  on  “Lady  Chat¬ 
terley’s  Lover.”  Ephraim  S.  Lon¬ 
don,  attorney  for  Kingsley  Inter¬ 
national  Pictures  Corporation,  the 
appellant,  asked  and  received  per¬ 
mission  to  file  a  supplemental 
brief,  after  the  Catholic  group  re¬ 
corded  its. 

The  Civil  Liberties  Union  had 
already  filed  on  behalf  of  the 
French-made-picture  and  on  the  is¬ 
sues  raised. 


FILMS  BILL  HEARINGS 
OPENED  IN  LONDON 

London,  Jan.  29. 

The  committee  stage  of  the  three- 
part  Films  Bill  opens  in  the  House 
of  Lords  tonight  (Tues.)  when  the 
first  amendments  to  the  new  legis¬ 
lation  will  be  debated. 

One  of  the  most  important 
amendments*,  before  the  Upper 
House  is  aimed  at  British  pictures 
made  or  financed  by  American 
companies.  The  object,  of  the 
amendment,  which  will  be  moved 
by  Lord  Lucas,  a  Labor  peer,  will 
be  to  deprive  such  productions,  of 
their  full  share  of  the  Eady  levy 
if  they  have  an  advantage  in  the 
use  of  foreign  currency  which  en¬ 
ables  them  to  employ  more  foreign 
actors  and  actresses  than  other 
companies. 

Among  other  proposals  before 
the  Lords  tonight  will  be  an 
amendment  to  exclude  films  made 
primarily  for  tv  from  benefitting 
from  the  statutory  Eady  levy;  and 
to  bar  any  film  from  receiving  a 
levy  from  being  shown  on  tele¬ 
vision  for  seven  years.  There’s 
also  a  proposal  to  include  trade 
nominees  on  the  board  of  the  Brit¬ 
ish  Film  Fund  Agency,  which  will 
administer  the  levy  payments. 


Albany,  Jan.  29. 

Prof.  Henry  Steele  Commager, 
in  answer  to  a  question  on  “Art 
and  censorship”  put  by  a  woman 
listening  to  his  address  on  “Cen¬ 
tralization  and  Freedom”  at  Tem¬ 
ple  Israel  last  week,  said  “This  is 
a  question  which  comes  up  again 
and  again  in  the  drama.” 

Making  a  passing  reference  to 
“Baby  Doll,”  the  speaker  opined 
that  censorship  is  not  necessary 
for  adults,  but -for  “the  youth,”  it 
may  be.  ! 

“There  is  some  danger  from  an 
extreme  in  license,”  Dr.  Commager 
continued.  “We  should  not  in¬ 
voke  the  greatest  principle  of  free¬ 
dom,  to  permit  the  freedom  of  per¬ 
verts  to  sell  pornographic  litera¬ 
ture.”  ’ 

Dr.  Commager  continued  that  a 
system  of  ratings,  for  motion  pic¬ 
tures,  would  be  highly  desirable. 
He  mentioned  those  in  effect 
abroad — specifically,  •  in  England, 
Denmark  and  other  countries.  The 
speaker  believed  the  United  States 
could  take  a  page  from  the  books 
of  those  nations,  on  film  ratings. 
The  three  classifications,  for 
youths,  adolescents  and  adults,  in 
Denmark,  were  cited  by  Dr.  Com¬ 
mager. 

He  questioned  the  position  of 
“Hollywood”  in  opposing  censor¬ 
ship  and,  equally  ,' in 'opposing  ‘‘any 
limitations  on  admission.” 

Litigants  Get  Together, 
German  ‘Muenchhausen’ 
Now  Readying  for  U.S. 

Settlement  of  a  legal  action  in¬ 
volving  Sidney  Kaufman,  the  Jus¬ 
tice  Dept,  and  a  group  led  by  Harry 
Popkin  on  the  Coast  has  cleared 
the  way  to  exhibition  in  the  U.S. 
of  the  German  film,  “Muenchhau¬ 
sen,”  the  Nazis’  last  major  effort 
in  the  motion  picture  field. 

Negative  of  the  adventure-tinter 
has  been  transferred  from  Ger¬ 
many  to  Paris  where  lab  work  is 
under  way  to  obtain  either  a  dupe 
negative  or  Eastman  color  prints 
from  the  Agfa  color  original. 

“Muenchhausen”  was  vested  by 
the  Alien  Property  Custodian  at 
the  end  of  the  war  and  subse¬ 
quently  \^as  licensed  to  Kaufman’s 
Skelus  Films  for  $17,500."  .  How¬ 
ever,  the  Government  had  no  nega¬ 
tive.  only  some  poor  prints. 

While  the  government  held 
“Muenchhausen,”  a  print  of  it  was 
brought  into  the  U.S.  by  some  GIs 
in  a  dufflebag.  This  print  event¬ 
ually  was  picked  up  by  the  Pop- 
kin  group,  a  dupe  negative  was 
made,  a  dubbed  track  added  and 
the  picture  was  announced  for  re¬ 
lease.  Kaufman  and  the  govern¬ 
ment ,  obtained  a  temporary  injunc¬ 
tion.  Last  year,  “Muenchhausen” 
ran  for  a  week  at  the  Kino  Thea¬ 
tre  Milwaukee,  to  establish  Kauf¬ 
man’s  title  to  the  pic. 

With  Kaufman  and  Popkin  now 
getting  together,  the  legal  action 
has  been  settled.  Popkin’s  Eng¬ 
lish  track  will  be  added  to  the 
Kaufman  tint  negative  New  music 
‘score  will  be  recorded.  Either 
RKO  or  United  Artists  may  re¬ 
lease. 

“Muenchhausen”  film  has  played 
widely  in  Western  Germany.  How¬ 
ever,  it’s  never  been  released  in 
the  Eastern  zone,  ostensibly  be¬ 
cause  one  of  the  lads  in  the  picture 
is  an  unregenerated  Nazi. 
“Muenchhausen”  was  shot  in  1943. 


VICTOR  DESNY  CLAIM’S 
NEW  LEGAL  CHANCE 

Los  Angeles,  Jan.  29. , 
Pre-trial  hearing  will  be  held 
here  Feb.  4  to  set  a  Superior  Court 
trial  date  for  actor-writer  Victor' 
Desny’s  $150,000  breach  of  contract 
suit  against  Billy  Wilder,  Para¬ 
mount  ’Pictures  and  Paramount 
Films  Distributing  Corp.  over  “Ace 
in  the  Hole.”  New  action  stems 
from  a  California  Supreme  Court 
decision  reversing  dismissal  of  the 
case  three  years  ago. 

Case  originally  was  dismissed  on 
the  grounds  that  the  story,  loosely 
based  on  the  tragic  death  of  Floyd 
Collins  in  a  cave,  was  in  public  do¬ 
main. 


p  Hollywood,  Jan.  29. 

Negotiations  are  under  way 
for  a  new  bargaining  pact  be¬ 
tween  the  Screen  Writers 
Branch  of  Writers  Guild  of 
America  West  on  one  hand  and 
Hecht-Hill-Lancaster  and  Mike 
Todd  on  the  other. 

Talks  were  initiated  by 
phone  Friday  (25)  after  the 
WGAW  membership  voted  a 
strike  authorization.  Formal 
meet  was  held  Monday  (28). 

Strike  action  was  voted  over 
the  weekend.  Also  at  the  meeting, 
execs  reported  that  Guild  member¬ 
ship  had  approved,  by  mail  vote, 
establishment  of.  a  strike  list,  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  present  unfair  list.  Un¬ 
der  new  rules,  Guild  members  shall 
not  only  be  prevented  from  work¬ 
ing  for  struck  producers,  but  also 
may  not  sell  or  license  any  literary 
or  dramatic  work  to  them. 

Action  against  Hecht  is  out¬ 
growth  of  hassle  in  which  Guild 
charges  that  the  firm  refuses  to 
negotiate  a  pact,  a  charge  which 
prexy  Harold  Hecht  has  repeatedly 
denied.  Last  week,  Hecht  con¬ 
tended  that  as  recently  as  Jan.  11, 
he  had  offered  to  bargain  with  the 
Guild.  Strike  action  was  taken  de¬ 
spite  Hecht’s  threat,  through  at¬ 
torney  Leon  Kaplan,  to  take  legal 
action  against  the  Guild  if  a  strike 
was  voted,  including  National  La¬ 
bor  Board  proceedings.  Also,  Hecht 
stated  that  he  would  hold  writers 
org  “accountable  for  a  false  story 
being  issued,”  which  referred  to  a 
Guild  press  release  charging  that 
he  had  refused  to  negotiate  a  pact. 

At  the  Screen  Writers  meet, 
strike  action  was  authorized  against 
H-H-L  by  Feb.  25,  if  a  Guild  pact, 
“embodying  all  the  customary  pro¬ 
visions  .  .  .  plus  certain  special 
provisions”  was  not  inked.  Among 
the  latter  was  posting  of  a  $100,- 
000  bond  “designed  to  protect  the' 
Guild  membership  in  the  future 
against  a  repetition”  of  the  inci¬ 
dent. 

Against  Todd,  it  was  voted  that 
the  strike  action  may  be  taken  by 
the  Guild  council  at  any  time  it 
may  decide.  This  hassle  revolves 
arc  ...id  screen  credit  given  solely  to 
S.  J.  Perelman  by  Todd  for  “80 
Days  Around  the  World,”  whereas 
Writers  Guild  insists  that  Perel¬ 
man,  James  Poe  and  John  Farrow 
should  be  credited  equally. 

In  setting  up  the  strike  list, 
membership  voted  that  failure  to 
bargain  qollectively,  or  to  sign  the 
Guild’s  minimum  basic  agreement, 
or  to  pay  cash  minimums,  would 
place  a  producer  on  the  list.  Fail¬ 
ure  to  comply  with  other  minimum 
basic  agreement  provisions,  or  “fi¬ 
nancial  irresponsibility,”  would 
place  a  producer  on  the  unfair  list. 

Also,  the  screen  writers  ratified, 
by  unanimous  vote,  the  recent  deal 
with  Matty  Fox,  in  which  he  agreed 
to  pay  $235,000  to  scripters  of  some 
82  RKO  pix  bought  for  tv. 

Majors  Use  Field  Men 
As  Envoys  to  Exhibs 
On  Oscar  Sweepstakes 

Field  exploitation  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  eight  principal  distrib¬ 
utors  have  been  given  the  job  of 
lining  up  exhibitors  to  participate 
in  the  upcoming  Academy  Awards 
sweepstakes.  Also,  they  are  to 
work  with  the  theatremen  in  stag¬ 
ing  the  contests  in  which  the  pub¬ 
lic  will  be  asked  to  guess  the  Os¬ 
car  winners. 

Council  of  Motion  Picture  Or¬ 
ganizations  disclosed  this  week 
that  Jane  Russell  will  appear  in  a 
trailer  announcing  the  details  of 
the  program  to  theatre  audiences. 


Morris  Goodman  Upped 

Morris  Goodman,  sales  and  dis¬ 
tribution  aide  to  Lacy  W.  Kastner, 
president  of  Columbia  Interna¬ 
tional,  this  week  wras  promoted  to 
the  post  of  sales  manager. 

He’s  been  w'ith  the  Col  foreign 
subsidiary  eight  years,  first  in  New 
York,  then  in  Paris  where  he  was 
Continental  sales  manager  and  re¬ 
turned  to  the  homeoffice  slightly 
over  a  year  ago. 


PERFECT  WASHINGTON’S  BIRTHDAY  SHOW  will  lift  grosses  sky- 
high!  The  fastest-booking  holiday  attraction  because  John  Wayne  and 


director  John  Ford  deliver  another  BIG  in-Metrocolor  hit  (Best  since 


their  "Quiet  Man").  Based  on  the  life  of  reckless,  fun-loving  "Spig” 
Wead,  Squadron  Commander.  Dan  Dailey,  Maureen  O’Hara  co-star. 


"10,000  BEDROOMS” 

SONG-FILLED  JOYOUS  ENTERTAINMENT  about  a  young  hotel 
tycoon  (Dean  Martin's  first  solo  starring  role)  and  four  lovely  sisters.  A 
BIG,  happy,  romantic,  song-studded  attraction  loaded  with  beauty  and 
talent— in  CinemaScope  and  Metrocolor!  Cast  includes:  Anna  Maria 
Alberghetti,  Eva  Bartok,  Dewey  Martin,  Walter  Slezak,  Paul  Henreid. 


LIZZIE 


POWERFUL  DRAMA!  EXPLOITATION  NATURAL!  It’s  a  sock  drama 
for  sensational  showmanship.  It’s  the  story  of  "the  Jekyll  and  Hyde  girl 
who  lived  three  strange  lives.”  Eleanor  Parker’s  performance  as  three 
.different  personalities  is  absorbing.  Something  different  for  the  fans! 
(A  Bryna  Production.) 


"DESIGNING  WOMAN” 

TIP-OFF!  ONE  OF  1957’s  BIGGEST!  Previewed  last  week.  Imme¬ 
diately  the  word  flashed  from  Coast  to  Coast  that  M-G-M  has  another 
blockbuster  in  the  "High  Society”  class.  Gregory  Peck,  Lauren  Bacall, 
Dolores  Gray  in  the  hilarious,  action-packed  CinemaScope  comedy  romance 
in  Metrocolor  of  a  designer  and  a  sportswriter. 


"THE  LITTLE  HUT” 

AUDIENCE  REACTION  FORECASTS  SENSATION!  In  its  Test-Pre¬ 
views  it  has  proved 4tself  in  advance  a  smash  box-office  hit!  Ava  Gardner 
in  her  scanty  wardrobe  is  gorgeous,  shipwrecked  on  a  desert  island  with 
Stewart  Granger  and  David  Niven.  Sure-fire  audience  entertainment— in 
BLUSHING  COLOR!  (A  Herbson,  S.A.  Production.) 


Wcclneflciay,  January  30,  1957 


World  Gross  of  $150,000,000? 

[  FORESEEN  FOR  20th  BY  SKOURAS  ] 

7  World  gross  for  20th-Fox  “in  the  not  too  distant  future”  could 
hit  $150,000,000,  20th  prexy  Spyros  P.  Skouras  declared  yesterday 
(Tues.)  following  his  return  from  a  Chicago  sales  powwow. 

Noting  that  the  company  expected  to  release  a  record  of  more 
than  50  films  this  year,  Skouras  called  1957  “a  year  of  destiny” 
and  predicted  it  would  see  20th’s  star  “at  its  zenith.” 

“We  have  no  time  to  stand  still,”  said  Skouras,  adding  that  20th 
would  continue  its  search  for  talent  and  properties  to  attain  “/the 
highest  entertainment  standards.”  Praising  production  chief 
'  Buddy  Adler,  Skouras  said  “nothing  can  stand  in  our  way  of 
delivering  superior  pictures  to  the  world  audience.”  He  said  2Qth’s 
door  was  opeh  to  independents. 


Consolidated  Lab  Angle  Not  legal 


Judge  Dismisses  Cardinal  Allegation  Republic 
‘Forced*  Print  Work  to  Its  Subsidiary  Company 


A  $132,000  antitrust  suit  brought 
in  N.  Y.  Federal  Court  by  Cardinal 
Films  Inc.  against  Republic  Pic¬ 
tures  was  dismissed  last  week  by 
Judge  David  N.  Edelsteih.  Plain¬ 
tiff,  which  acquired  16m  rights  to 
certain  Roy  Rogers  and  Gene 
Autry  pictures  from  Republic, 
charged  it  was  forced  to  have 
prints  made  by  the  defendant's 
Consolidated  Film  Industries  at 
higher  rates  than  competing  labs 
would  have  imposed. 

Such  a  tiein  to  the  purchase, 
Cardinal  claimed,  was  illegal  and 
violated  the  monopoly  as  well  as 
restraint  of  trade  provisions  of  the 
antitrust  laws.  Court,  in  finding 
for  Republic,  held  that  the  pur¬ 
chase  agreement  permitted  the 
seller  to  turn  over  the  lab  biz  to 
Consolidated. 

Authorities  Losing  But 
Still  Wanna  Deny  K.C. 
‘Garden  of  Eden’  Peep 

Kansas*  City,  Jan.  29. 

The  long-delayed  “Garden  of 
Ederi”  appears  near  a  showing  by 
the  Dickinson  Operating  Co.,  in  its 
artfilm  Glen  Theatre  here  as  the 
result  of  a  ruling  by  the  circuit 
,  court*  last  week.  Film  has  been  en¬ 
meshed  in  litigation  and  held  off 
the  screen  since  June  of  1955. 

Booking  was  yanked  then  after 
police  seized  a  trailer  and  tried  to 
bail  showing  of  the  picture.  Theatre 
circuit  obtained  an  injunction,  and 
that  was  appealed. 

Judge  Duval  P.  Strother  viewed 
the  film  and  last  week  upheld  the 
injunction.  He  held  that  it  “is  not 
a  picture  displaying  either  obscene 
or  immoral  matter,  and  by  reason 
thereof  is  not  a  nuisance  within 
the  meaning  of  the  law.” 

City  legal  department  says  it 
Will  appeal  this  ruling,  but  that  is 
6cant  hope  in  the  face  of  several 
other  cases  where  censorship  has 
been  overruled  within  the  past 
couple  of  years.  The  “Eden”  case 
represented  a  last  ditch  stand  by 
city  officials  seeking  to  have  some¬ 
thing  to  say  about  films  shown 
here,  they  said. 

Actions  opposing  such  films  ap¬ 
pear  futile  in  the  face  of  such  rul¬ 
ings  as  this,  city  welfare  and  recre¬ 
ation  officials  agreed,  and  contem¬ 
plated  action  against  “Baby  Doll,” 
current  ^t  the  Paramount  Theatre, 
was  dropped. 


CHORE  FOR  AUTHORS 
SQUARES  STORY  LIFT 

Hollywood.  Jan.  29. 

Dispute  over  an  “inadvertent” 
appropriation  of  a  story  theme  by 
Warners  was  amicably  settled  last 
week  when  scripters  Robert 
Schaefer  and  Eric  Freiwald  drew 
a  new  writing  assignment  from' 
WB’s  telepix  subsid. 

Last  year  they  submitted  a  story 
outline  called  “Fear  Rides  the  Iron 
Trail”  for  Warners’  “Cheyenne” 
aeries.  Yarn  dealt  with  a  fictional 
attempt  to  assassinate  President 
Grant.  Story  was  thumbed  down, 
but  several  weeks  ago  the  “Chey¬ 
enne”  series  came  up  with  a  tele¬ 
film  titled  “Iron  Trail.”  It  was 
based  upon  a  fictional  attempt  of 
outlaws  to  kidnap  the  Union  gen¬ 
eral  who  later  became  the  nation’s 
chief  executive. 

Warners,  which  admitted  a  mis¬ 
take  was  made  “in  some  manner,” 
assigned  Schaefer  and  Freiwald  to 
script  “No  Man’s  Road,”  from  an 
original  by  John  Wells,  for  the 
ABC-TV  “Conflict”  series  as  com- 


Texas  Drive-In  Rally 


Dallas,  Jan.  29. 

Texas  Drive-In  Theatre  Owners’ 
Assn,  will  hold  its  fourth,  annual 
statewide  convention  at  Hotel 
Adolphus,  Feb.  26-27. 

Prexy  Eddie  Josephs  will  pre¬ 
side;  not  only  Texas  delegates,  but 
associate  members  from  Oklahoma, 
Louisiana  and  Mississippi  will  at¬ 
tend.  Business  sessions  are  skedded 
for  both  days. 


Skouras  Peps  Up 
M  in  Chicago 

Chicago,  Jan.  29. 

20th  Century  Fox  prexy  Spyros 
P.  Skouras  flew  in  to  personally 
outline  company’s  production  and 
sales  plans  at  the  meeting  of  mid¬ 
west,  central  and  Canadian  sales 
staffers  Friday  (25).  Meeting  was 
presided  over  by  20th’s  general 
sales  manager,  Alex  Harrison. 

Skouras  called  20th  the  “optimis¬ 
tic  film  company”  that  aims  at  an 
increasing  audience  at  home  and 
abroad.  Although  the  company  has 
been  unloading  vintage  product  to 
tv  via  National  Television  Associ¬ 
ates,  Skouras  reiterated  his  con¬ 
viction  that  the  new  product  re¬ 
leased  this  year  will  be  sufficient¬ 
ly  strong  to  lure  patrons  away 
from  tv  screens. 

Skouras  stressed  the  importance 
of  the  bread  and  butter  films  as 
the  mainstay  of  the  smaller  thea¬ 
tres,  especially  in  the  outlying 
towns.  In  this  connection  he  re¬ 
ferred  to  the  deal  with  Robert  L. 
Lippert  who  will  turn  out  25  low¬ 
ercase  pix  for  20th  this  year.  This 
bundle  will  supplement  the  com¬ 
pany’s  own  output  of  30  big  budg¬ 
eted  productions. 

Sales  quotas  for  this  year  for  the 
initial  three  months  were  set  at 
about  the  same  dollar  volume  as 
for  the  corresponding  period  last 
year,  with  the  observation  that 
there  will  be  more  quality  prod¬ 
uct  available. 

Some  70  sales  staffers  attended 
the  two-day  meet. 

Conflicting  Concepts 
On  ‘Daylight’  Dating 

_  Albany,  Jan.  29. 

The  month  of  October  would  be 
lopped  off  the  daylight  saving  time 
schedule  in  New  York  State,  if  a 
bill  introduced  last  week  by  Assem¬ 
blyman  Orin  S.  Wilcox,  Republican 
of  Alexandria,  Jefferson  County, 
were  enacted.  A  measure  previous¬ 
ly  presented  by  Senator  Pliny  W. 
Williamson,  Scarsdale  Republican, 
and  Assemblyman  John  R.  Brook, 
Manhattan  Republican,  would  ex¬ 
tend  DST  from  the  last  to  the  first 
Sunday  in  April. 

Assemblyman  Wilcox,  engaged  in 
the  retail  hardare  business  and  in 
farming,  represents  a  district 
which  has  many  dairy  farmers.  His 
proposal,  if  approved,  would  put 
daylight  savings  time  back  to  the 
span  observed  before  the  William¬ 
son  Act  of  1955  was  adopted. 


New  Fine  Arts  Starting 

Dallas,  Jan.  29. 

Fine  Arts  Theatre  will  open  here 
on  Tuesday,  Jan.  29,  per  Harold 
C.  Novy,  assistant  to  the  president 
of  Trans-Texas  Theatres; 

Fine  Arts  is  on  the  site  of  the 
former  Varsity  Theatre  near  South¬ 
ern  Methodist  U. 


PT&snaTr 

Briefs  From  the  Lots 


Hollywood,  Jan.  29. 

Indie  producer  Emerson  Yorke 
purchased  film  rights  to  “The 
Cardinal’s  Secret,”  done  as  a  half- 
hour  entry  on  the  Loretta  Young 
telepic  series  .  .  .  Hal  Wallis  set 
“Sing  Yqu  Sinners”  as  Elvis  Pres¬ 
ley’s  second  film  and  it  will  go 
before  the  cameras  in  the  Fall  .  .  . 
Allied  Artists  will  release  Albert 
Gannaway’s  “Badge  of  Marshal 
Brennan”  and  Nacirema’s  “Crime 
Beneath  the  Sea”  as  well  as  three 
more  to  come  from  the  latter  indie 
...  Sam  Katzman  registered  “The 
Mad  Bomber,”  which  previously 
had  been  listed  by  Elmer  Rhoden 
Jr.,  and  by  *  20th  whose  tag  is 
“The  Mad  Bomber  of  New  York 
City’.’ .  .  .  Jody  McCrea,  21-year-old 
son  of  Joel  McCrea,  will  appear 
with  his  dad  in  “Stranger  at 
Soldier  Springs”  for  Robert  Bass- 
ler  .  .  .  Cornel  Wilde  changed  the 
title  on  his  indie  “Fastest  Man  on 
Earth”  to  “The  Devil’s  Hairpin” 
and  decided  to  shoot  it  in  Techni¬ 
color. 

“Attack  of  the  Saucer  Men”  set 
by  Sunset  Productions  .  .  .  Robert 
Parrish  draws  director  reins  on 
Metro’s  “Three  Guns,”  to  star 
Robert  Taylor  .  .  .  Bryna  Produc-  j 
tions  bought  Ben  Hecht’s  original  I 
“The  Shadow,”  and  assigned  Allan 
Scott  to  script  .  .  .  Rory  Calhoun 
goes  into  Bryna’s  “Ride  Out  for 
Revenge”  .  .  .  Lowell  Gilmore  re¬ 
turns  from  N.Y.  for  stage  actor 
role  in  Columbia  Pictures’  “Jeanne 
Eagels”  .  .  .  Hal  Wallis  inked 
James  Gleason  for  part  in  “Loving 
You”  .  .  .  Tom  Tryon  snagged  star 
role  in  Paramount’s  “Short  Cut  to 
Hell”  .  .  .  U  will  remake  “Phantom 
of  the  Opera,”  with  William  Al- 
land  to  produce  .  .  .  Robert  Keith 
set  for  featured  role  in  U’s  “My 
Man  Godfrey.” 

Another  Tie  Severed  By 
Nick  Schenck;  Quits  MPAA 
After  30  Years  on  Board 

Resignation  of  Nicholas  M. 
Schenck  from  the  board  of  the  Mo¬ 
tion  Picture  Assn,  of  America  was 
accepted  “with  regret”  last  week 
by  the  *  directors.  .  Schenck  had 
repped  Loew’s  on  the  board  since 
Oct,  18,  1927. 

Joseph  R.  Vogel  and  Benjamin 
Melniker  were  elected  by  the  board 
to  serve  as  new  members  for 
Loew’s.  Vogel  will  serve  on  the 
exec  committee  of  the  board. 

In  another  realignment,  due  to 
the  death  of  Columbia’s  Jack  Cohn, 
Abe  Schneider,  Columbia’s  first 
v.p.  and  treasurer,  was  named  by 
MPAA  prexy  Eric  Johnston  to 
serve  on  the  executive  commit¬ 
tee.  Abe  Montague,  Col  v.p.  and 
general  sales  manager,  was  elected 
to  the  board. 

Latter  accepted  with  regret  the 
resignatibn  of  William  H.  Clark 
who  had  repped  RKO  Radio  Pic¬ 
tures  since  Dec.  1949. 


ALL-PURPOSE  PRINTS 
FOR  NEW ‘JESSE  JAMES’ 

Use  of  all-purpose  prints,  com¬ 
bining  four  magnetic  and  a  single 
optical  soundtrack,  is  being  inau¬ 
gurated  by  20th-Fox  with  the  re¬ 
lease  next  month  of  “The  True 
Story  of  Jesse  James.” 

Combo  prints  are  expected  to  be 
used  on  all  20th  releases  hereafter. 
Prints  with  both  magnetic  and  op¬ 
tical  tracks  on  them  can  play  any 
house  and  are  expected  to  sharply 
cut  down  on  20th ’s  huge  print  bills. 
However,  all-purpose  prints  are 
still  a  lot  more  expensive  than 
normal  magnetic  or  optical  prints. 

Problem  to  date  has  been  that, 
with  more  than  3,000  U.  S.  ac¬ 
counts  equipped  for  stereo  sound, 
20th  has  had  to  service  these  the¬ 
atres  with  proper  prints.  After 
*that,  however,  the  prints  lay  idle 
-since  they  couldn’t  be  used  by 
houses  unless  they  were  equipped* 
Procedure  has  cost  20th  some  $3,- 
000,000  extra  a  year. 

Combination  of  tracks  on  the 
print  only  slightly  affects  the  C’- 
Scope  picture  ratio. 


David  Rose’s  Metro  Pair 

Hollywood,  Jan.  29. 

“The  Willife  Gordon  Story”  is 
the  first  of  two  features  David 
Rose  will  release  via  Metro,  under 
terms  of  a  two-picture  deal  he  has 
just  signed  with  the  studio.. 

Producer  plans  to  shoot  “Gor¬ 
don,”  a  World  War  II  story,  in 
London.  He  has  overtured  David 
Niven  for  the  lead. 
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Foreign  Film  Distribs  Heartened  By 
Prod.  Code’s  ‘Ease  Up’  on  Imports 


Fear  New  Admish  Tax 


Detroit,  Jen.  29. 

Allied  Theatres  of  Michigan 
members  are  being  urged  to  con¬ 
tact  their  State  and  local  lawmak¬ 
ers  to  defeat  efforts  to  levy  admis¬ 
sion  taxes. 

In  a  bulletin  to  members,  Allied 
prexy  Milton  H,  London  cited  a 
newspaper  story  which  said:  “Mich¬ 
igan  cities  plan  to  ask  the  State 
Legislature  to  give  them  authority 
to  levy  income  and  amusement  ad¬ 
mission  taxes.  Their  plea,  spurred 
by  pressing  needs,  is  backed  up 
this  time  by  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Ai> 
thur  W.  Bromage,  University  of 
Michigan  political  science  profes¬ 
sor,  that  such  taxes  are  virtually 
their  only  remaining  resource.” 


Texas  Fighting 
Boxoffice  Tax 

Dallas,  Jan.  29. 

Texas  COMPO  again  has  mar¬ 
shalled  its  exhibitor  membership 
in  an  effort  to  further  adjust  the 
state  admission  tax  exemption  on 
theatre  tickets.  Main  objective  of 
the  campaign  is  to  boost  the  pres¬ 
ent  tax  exemption  from  81c  up  to 
and  including  $1.  The  present  tax 
exemption  is  the  result  of  the  cam¬ 
paign  staged  in  1953  by  Texas 
COMPO,  which  successfully  raised 
the  exemption  from  51  to  81  cents. 

Principal  argument  for  adjust¬ 
ing  the  tax  is  the  fact  that  the  tax 
is  discriminatory,  since  it  applies 
only  to  dog  and  horse  racing,  both 
now  outlawed  in  the  state;  opera, 
unless  sponsored,  which  it  usually 
is;  circuses,  now  almost  nonexist¬ 
ent,  and  motion  picture  theatres. 

It  was  pointed  out  that  the  trend 
toward  the  “spectaculars”  require 
fewer  and  longer  performances, 
necessitating  (  an  admission  in¬ 
crease  for  many  theatres  into  the 
taxable  range  already  exempt  from 
the  federal  tax.  The  loss  to  the 
state  treasury  would  also  be  slight 
only  about  $60,000  was  collected 
last  year  on  the  tax  derived  from 
the  81c  through  $1  structure. 

Three  Navy  Bases  Get 
MG  ‘Eagle’  Screenings 

Metro  is  holding  a  series  of  press 
screenings  of  “The  Wings  of 
Eagles”  at  Navy  bases  throughout 
the  country.  Three  are  scheduled 
for  February.  Admiral  John  David 
Rice  (Ret.),  former  chief  of  naval 
operations  and  technical  adviser 
on  the  film  in  addition  to  being 
portrayed  in  it,  will  attend  all  three 
naval  base  press  showings. 

Picture,  already  shown  on  the 
carrier  Lexington  off  Long  Beach, 
Calif.,  will  be  screened  at  the 
Glen  View  Naval  Air  Station  on 
Feb.  12,  at  the  Pensacola  Naval  Air 
Base  on  Feb.  13,  and  at  Norfolk, 
Va.,  on  Feb.  14.  Picture  wa?  filmed 
with  the  cooperation  of  the  Navy 
aboard  the  U.S.S.  Philippine  Sea. 

‘Oh  Men,  Oh  Women*  Stars 
Visit  20  Keys  for  20th 

Extensive  countrywide  tours  for 
the  stars  of  its  “Oh  Men,  Oh  Wom¬ 
en”  have  been  arranged  by  20th 
Fox.  Personalities  involved  are 
Barbara  Rush,  Tony  Randall  and 
Ginger  Rogers. 

Trio  will  visit  some  20  cities. 
Some  dozen  of  these  cities  will 
be  covered  by  all  three  in  sequence. 
20th  also  is  upping  its  co-op  ad 
budget  to  $230,000  for  the  film. 

Comedy  opens^at  the  Roxy,  N.  Y., 
on  Washington’s  Birthday. 


•  ‘Doll*  Sub  Booking 

Dayton,  O.,  Jan.  29. 

Art  Theater  has  tentatively  set 
Feb.  13  as  the  date  for  showing 
Warners’  “Baby  Doll,”  which  had 
been  cancelled  from  the  Victory 
Theater  downtown  about  six  weeks 
ago  after  the  management  said  it 
was  refused  the  chance  to  see  a 
pre  release  showing  of  the  film. 

Law  enforcement  officials  said 
it  would  take  no  steps  to  stop 
showing  of  the  film  in  Dayton. 


►  Distributors  of  foreign  films  say 
there  are  indications  that  the  Pro¬ 
duction  Code  may  be  easing  up 
somewhat  on  their  product; 

Distribs  say  they  get  the  impres¬ 
sion  that  the  Code  administration 
on  the  Coast  is  beginning  to  look 
at  foreign  films  in  the  light  of  their 
limited  distribution  in  the  U.  S. 
and  that,  with  this  in  mind,  a 
double  standard  is  beginning  to 
emerge. 

Original  Code  document  very 
specifically  provided  for  some  sep¬ 
arate  standards,  should  there  ever 
evolve  a  circuit  of  specialized 
houses  catering  only  to  adults. 

In  the  past,  when  approached  by 
producers  abroad,  Code  adminis¬ 
trator  Geoffrey  Shurlock  has  re¬ 
fused  to  even  consider  a  separate 
seal  for  imports.  On  the  other 
hand,  it’s  now  felt  that  the  Code 
may  be  having  second  thoughts, 
even  though  some  place  this  kind 
of  conclusion  in  the  “wishful  think¬ 
ing”  category,  stimulated  by  some 
slight  concessions  by  Shurlock’s 
office. 

Most  of  the  indie  distribs  don’t 
bother  applying  for  a  Code  seal. 
If  they  do,  there’s  frequently 
trouble  since  the  Code  must  judge 
a  finished  picture  and  producers 
naturally  resist  suggestions  for 
sweeping  changes  at  that  point. 


Rolling  in  Vietnam, 

‘Quiet  American’  Next 
Shoots  in  Rome,  Italy 

Saigon,  Vietnam,  Jan.  29. 

After  six  months  of  preparation, 
Joseph  L.  Mankiewicz’s  production 
of  “The  Quiet  American,”  the  first 
feature  picture  to  be  made  here, 
went  before  the  e^meras  yesterday 
(Monday). 

The  seven  weeks  of  location 
shooting  scheduled  in  and  around 
Saigon  has  been  made  possible 
through  the  cooperation  of  Presi¬ 
dent  Ngo  Diph  Diem  and  his  Min¬ 
istry.  They  have  made  available 
several  thousand  government 
troops  plus  buildings,  armored 
equipment  and  technical  advice  on 
battles  which  took  place  in  1951. 

Immediately  following  the  Sai¬ 
gon  phase  of  the  production,  the 
75-man  crew  of  technicians  and 
players  will  be  airlifted  to  Rome 
where  interior  scenes  will  be 
filmed  at  the  Cinecitta  Studios.  The 
picture,  to  be  released  by  United 
Artists,  stars  Audie  Murphy,  Mi¬ 
chael  Redgrave  and  Claude  Dauph¬ 
in.  The  female  lead,  that  of  a  Viet¬ 
namese  girl,  will  be  cast  locally. 
Mankiewicz  adapted  the  Grahame 
Greene  novel  for  the  screen  and 
is  also  directing  for  his  Figaro 
Inc.  producing  company. 


VIRGINIA  MAYO  TOURS 
FOR  THE  BIG  LAND’ 

Kansas  City,  Jan.  29. 

World  premiere  of  Warners’  “The 
Big  Land”  is  set  for  the  Paramount 
Theatre  here  Thursday  (31)  with  a 
personal  appearance  by  Virginia 
Mayo,  who  stars  in  the  film  with 
Alan  Ladd  and  Edmond  O’Brien. 
In  addition  to  p.a.’s  at  the  theatre 
there  is  to  be  usual  round  of  radio¬ 
tv  and  newspaper  interviews. 

The  preem  sets  off  a  series  of 
saturation  bookings,  with  about 
200  theatres  in  the  K.C.  and  St. 
Louis  areas  playing  the  film  within 
a  matter  of  a  couple  of  weeks.  Pic¬ 
ture  is  based  on  the  novel,  “Buffalo 
Grass,”  located  in  southwestern 
Kansas  and  with  a  sequence  taking 
place  in  early  Kansas  City. 

Miss  Mayo’s  itinerary  includes 
St.  Louis  Monday  and  Tuesday, 
Kansas  City  Thursday,  and  Wichita 
at  the  Miller  Theatre  Friday.  Hub¬ 
by  Michael  O’Shea  is  making  the 
tour  with  her. 

A  tie-up  is  set  with  Wentworth 
Military  Academy,  which  will  send 
a  troop  in  from  nearby  Lexington, 
Mo.,  to  give  an  award  to  Miss 
Mayo.  She  already  is  an  honorary 
colonel  for  judging  a  school  beauty 
contest  some  time  ago.  This  will 
firm  Up  the  honor. 

Details  are  being  worked  out 
here  between  Harold  Lyon,  Para¬ 
mount  manager;  Don  Walker, 
Warner  field  exploiteer,  and  Joe 
Friedman,  N.  Y.  office  exploiteer. 


18  PICTURES 


VARIETY 


ALLIED  ARTISTS 

j  Starts,  This  Year .  I 

This  Date ,  Last  Year .  1 


"DINO" 

Prod. — Bernice  Block 
Dir.'— Thomas  Carr 

Sal  Mineo.  Brian  Keith.  Susan  Kohner. 
Frank  Faylen,  Michael  Mineo.  Pat 
De  Simone,'  Joe  De  Santis,  Penny 
Stanton,  Joel  Collins,  Mary  Carr 
(Started  Jan.  14) 


COLUMBIA 

Starts,  This  Year . .  0 

This  Date,  Last  Year . 2 


"THREE-TEN  TO  YUMA" 

Prod. — David  Heilweil 
Dir.— Delmer  Daves,  ^ 

Glenn  Ford,  Van  Heflin,  Leora  Dana, 
Felicia  Farr,  Henry  Jones,  Richard 
Jaeckel,  Robert  Emhardt,  Ford  Rai¬ 
ney,  Woodrow  Chambliss,  Barry  Cur¬ 
tis,  Jerry  Hartlehen,  Robert  Ellcn- 
stein,  George  Mitchell,  Dorothy 
Adams,  Guy  Wilkerson,  Richard 
Devin,  Joe  Haworth,  Joe  Mayo,  Jerry 
Oddo,  Buzz  Henry,  Erwin  Casson, 
Guy  Teague,  Bill  Hale  . 

(Started  Nov.  28) 

"JEANNE  EAGELS" 

(George  Sidney  Productions) 

Dir.— George  Sidney 
Kim  Novak,  Jeff  Chandler,  Agnes 
Moorehead,  Charles  Drake,  Larry 
Gates,  Will  Wright,  George  Nelse. 
Richard  Gaines,  Virginia  Grey,  Done 
Lloyd,  Bob  Hopkins 
(Started  Dec.  25) 


Dan  Dailey,  Jayne  Mansfield,  Joan  Col¬ 
lins,  Rick  Jason,  Betty  Lou  Kelm,  Dee 
Pollack  * 

(Started  Jan.  21) 


UNIVERSAL 

Starts,  This  Year .  3 

This  Date,  Last  Year . .  I 


"PYLON" 

Prod. — Albert  Zugsmith 
Dir. — Douglas  Sirk  . 

Rock  Hudson,  Robert  Stack,  Dorothy 
Malone,  Jack  Carson,  Robert  Middle- 
ton,  Alexander  Lockwood,  Robert 
Wilke,  Chris  Olsen.  Troy  Donahue, 
Alan  Reed 
(Smarted  Dec.  27) 

"MA  &  PA  KETTLE  AT  MACDONALD'S 
FARM" 

Prod. — Howard  Christie 
Dir. — Virgil  Vogel 

Marjorie  Main,  Parker  Fennelly,  Gloria 
Talbott,  John  Smith,  Roy  Bar  croft, 
George  Dunn,  Claude  Akins 
(Started  Jan.  7) 

"MONOLITH" 

Prod. — Howard  Christie 
Dir.— John  Sherwood 
Gr*nt.  Williams.  Lola  Albright,  Phil 
Harvey,  Les  Tremayne,  Harry  Jack- 
son 

(S.arted  Jan.  18) 

"MY  MAN  GODFREY" 

Prod. — Ross  Hunter 
Dir. — Henry  Koster 

June  Allyson,  O.  W.  Fischer,  Martha 
Hyer,  Jessie  Royce  Landis,  Eva  Gabor 
(Started  Jan.  28) 


METRO 

Starts,  This  Year. .  2 

This  Date,  Last  Year . 2 


"THE  SEVENTH  SIN" 

Dir. — Vincente  Minnelli 
Eleanor  Parker,  Bill  Travers,  George 
Sanders,  Joan  Pierre  Auipont,  Fran- 
coisc  Rosay 
(Started  Oct.  29) 

"SILK  STOCKINGS" 

Prod. — Arthur  Freed 
Dir. — Rouben  -Mamoulian 
Fred  Astaire.  Cyd  Charlsse,  Janls  Paige, 
Jules  Munshln,  Peter  Lorre,  Win 
Sonncveld,  Joseph  Buloff. 

(Started  Nov.  5) 

"MAN  ON  FIRE" 

Prod. — Sol  C.  Siegel 
Dir. — Ranald  MacDougall 
Bing  Crosby.  Mary  Fickett,  Jnsrer 
Stevens.  Richard  Eastham,  Malcolm 
Broderick.  E.  G.  Marshall 
(Started  Dec.  17) 

"LES  GIRLS" 

Prod. — Sol  C.  Siegel 

Dir— George  Cukor  ,  „ 

Gone  Kelly.  Mitzi  Gaynor,  Kay  Kendall. 

’  Taina  Elg,  Jacques  Bergerac,  Leslie 
Phillips 

(Started  Jan.  3) 

"THE  HOUSE  OF  NUMBERS" 

Prod. — Charles  Schnee 
Dir. — Russell  Rouse 

Jack  Palance.  Barbara  Lang,  Harold 
J.  Stone.  Edward  Platt- 
(Started  Jr.n.  7) 


WARNER  BROS. 

Starts ,  This  Year .  4 

This  Date,  Last  Year . .  0 


"STAGE  STRUCK" 

(Shooting  in  New  York) 

Prod. — Stuart  Miller 
Dir. — Sidney  Lumet 

Henry  Fonda,  Susan  Strasberg,  Joan 
Greenwood,  Herbert  Marshall,  Chris¬ 
topher  Plummer,  Sally  Grade,  Pat 
Englund 

(Started  Jan.  21) 


20th  CENTURY-FOX 

Starts,  This  Year .  . .  4 

This  Date,  Last  Year .  2 


"THE  WAY  TO  THE  GOLD" 

Prod. — David  Weisbart 
Dir.— Robert  Webb 

Jeffrey  Hunter,  Sheree  North,  Barry 
Sullivan,  Walter  Brennan,  Neville 
Brand,  Ruth  Donnelly,  Jacques  Au- 
buchon,  Philip  Ahn 
(Started  Jan.  8)  1 
"THE  DESK  SET" 

Prod. — Henry  Ephron 
Dir. — Walter  Lang 

Spencer  Tracy,  Katharine  Hepburn, 
Joan  Blondell,  Gig  Young 
(Started  Jan.  14) 

"A  HATFUL  OF  RAIN" 

(Shooting  in  New  York) 

Prod. — Buddy  Adler 
Dir. — Fred  Zinnemann 
Eva  Marie  Saint,  Don  Murray,  Anthon\ 
Franciosa,  Lloyd  Nolan,  Henry  Silva 
(Started  Jan.  19) 

"THE  WAYWARD  BUS" 

Prod.— Charles  Brackett 
Dir. — Victor  Vicas 


"BOMBERS  B-52" 

Prod.— Richard  Whorf 
Dir. — Gordon  Douglas 
Karl  Malden,  Natalie  Wood,  Efrem 
Zimbalist,  James  Garner,  Bob  Hover 
(Started  Dec.  18) 

"SAYONARA" 

(Shooting  in  Japan) 

Prod. — William  Goetz 
Dir. — Joshua  Logan 

Marlon  Brando,  Red  Buttons,  Patricia 
Owens,  Ricardo  Montalban.  Miilco 
Taka,  James  Garner,  Myoshi  Umcki 
(Started  Jan.  7) 

"RAND  OF  ANGELS" 

(Scooting  in  Louisiana)* 

D:r. — Raoul  Walsh 

Clark  Gable,  Yvonne  DeCarlo 

(Started  Jan.  14) 

"THE  JAZZ  AGE" 

Prod. — Martin  Rackin 
Dir. — Michael  Curtiz 
Ann  Blyth,  Paul  Newman,  Richard 
Orison.  Alan  King 
(Started  Jan.  24)- 


INDEPENDENT 


PARAMOUNT 

| 

Starts,  This  Year . 

..  2 1 

This  Date,  Last  Year. . . . 

.. » j 

1 

"HOT  SPELL" 

(Hal  Wallis  Production) 

Prod.— Hal  Wallis 

Dir. — Daniel  Mann 

Shirley  Booth,  Anthony  Quinn,  Shirley 
MacLaine,  Earl  Holliman,  Clint  Kim¬ 
brough,  Valerie  Allen 
(Started  Jan.  21) 

"LOVING  YOU" 

(Hal  Wallis  Production) 

Prod.— Hal  Wallis 

Dir.— Hal  Kantor 

Elvis  Presley,  Lizabeth  Scott, 
Corey 

(Started  Jan.  21) 

Wendell 

REPUBLIC 

Starts,  This  Year . 

..  0 

This  Date,  Last  Year . . . . 

..  0 

RKO 

Starts,  This  Year . 

..  1 

This  Date,  Last  Year. . . , 

..  0 

"THE  BRIDGE  ON  THE  RIVER  KWAI" 

(Columbia  Release)  ' 

(ITorizon-American  Prods.) 
iS hooting  in  Ceylon) 

Prod.— Sam  Spiegel 
D;r.— David  Lean 

W'lUam  Holden,  Alec  Guinness,  Jack 
Hawkins,  Sessue  Hayakawa,  James 
Donald,  John  Boxer 
(Started  Oct.  1) 

"THE  SWEET  SMELL  OF  SUCCESS" 

UTecht-Hill-Lancaster  Productions) 

(For  UA  Release) 

Piod.— James  Hill 
Dir.— Alexander  Mackendrlck 
Burt  ,  Lancaster,  Tony  CurtiSi  Sam 
Levene,  Susan  Harrison,  Marty  Miller, 
Barbara  Nichols,  'Jeff  Donnell,  Lurene 
Tuttle,  Joe  Frisco,  Lawrence  .  Dobkin 
(Started  Nov.  4) 

"UNCLE  GEORGE" 

(Warwick  Productions) 

(For  Columbia  Release) 

Prod. — John  Paxton 
Dir. — Nigel  Patrick 

Nigel  Patrick,  Charles  Coburn,  Wcfldy 
Hiller,  Athene  Seyler 
(Started  Jan.  7) 

"THE  CARELESS  YEARS" 

(Br.vna  Productions) 

'For  UA  Release) 

Prod. — Edward  Lewis 
Dir. — Arthur  Hiller 

Natalie  Trundy,  Dean  Stockwell,  John 
Larch,  Catherine' McLeod,  Alan  Dine- 
hart  3d,  Maureen  Cassidy,  John 
Stephenson,  Virginia  Christine,  Bobby 
Hyatt,  Claire  Carleton 
(Started  Jan.  7) 

"THE  SEA  WALL" 

(Dino  De  Laurentlis  Productions) 

(For  Columbia  Release) 

(Shooting  in  Thailand) 

Prod. — Dino  De  Laurentlis 
Dir. — Rene  Clement 

Silvana  Mangano,  Richard  Conte,  An¬ 
thony  Perkins,  Jo  Van  Fleet,  Alida' 
Valli,  Nehemiah  Persoff 
(Started  Jan.  7) 

"CHINA  GATE" 

(Globe  Productions) 

(For  20th-Fox  Release) 

Prod.-Dir.— Samuel  Fuller 
Gene  Barry,  Angie  Dickinson,  Nat  (King) 
Cole,  Lee  Van  Cleef,  Neyle  Morrow, 
Maurice  Marsac,  George  Givot,  Paul 
Dubov,  Paul  Busch.  Sasha  Harden, 
Gerald  Milton,  Zlva  Rodann.  James 
Hong,  Warren  Hsleh,  Marcel  Dallo 
(Started  Jan.  9) 

"SAINT  JOAN" 

(Carlyle  Production) 

(For  UA  Release) 

Prod.-Dir. — Otto  Preminger 
Richard  Wldmark,  Richard  Todd,  An¬ 
ton  Walbrook,  John  Gielgud,  Paul 
Scofield,  Felix  Aylmer,  Harry  An¬ 
drews,  Barry  Jones,  and  Jean  Sebcrg 
(Started  Jan.  9) 

"HOT  ROD  RUMBLE" 

(NaHrema  Production) 

(For  Allied  Artists) 

Prod. — Norman  Herman 
Dir.— Les  Martinson 
Dick  Hartunian,  Leigh  Snowden 
(Started  Jan.  10) 

"LEGEND  OF  THE  LOST" 

(Batjac-Panama  Production) 

(For  UA  Release) 

(Shooting  in  Libya) 

Prod.-Dir.— Henry  Hathaway 
John  Wayne,  Saphia  Loren,  Rossano 
Brazzi 

(Started  Jan.  10) 

"DRAGSTRJP  GIRL" 

(Golden  State  Production) 

■Tor  American-International) 

Exec.  Prod. — Samuel  Z.  Arkoff 
Prod. — Alex  Gordon 
Dir.— Edward  L.  Cahn 
Fay  Spain,  Steven  Terrell,  John  Ash¬ 
ley,  Frank  J.  Gorshln,  Judy  Bamber, 
Tommy  lvo»  Kenneth  Patterson,  Dor¬ 


othy  Bruce,  Gracia  Norclso,  Tito 
Vuolo,  Leon  Tyler,  George  Dock- 
stader,  Don  Shelton 
(Started  Jan.  14) 

"WAR  OP  THE  UNIVERSE" 

(For  20th  Fox  Release) 

Prod.-Dir.— Kurt  Neumann 
Jeff  Morrow,  Barbara  Lawrence,  George 
O’Hanlon,  John  Emery,  Morris  Ank-- 
rum,  Gonzales  Gonzales.  Kenneth' 
Alton 

(Started  Jan.  14) 

"LURE  OF  THE  SWAMP" 

(For  20th  Fox  Release) 

Prod.— Sam  Hersh  . 

Assoc.  Prod. — William  Claxton 
Dir. — Hubert  Cornfield  - 

Marshal!  ThomDsen,  Jack  Elrm.  Wil¬ 
lard  Parker,  Joan  Vohs,  J.eo  Gordon,- 
Joan  Lora,  James  Maloney 
(Started  Jan.  Jfl) 

"THE  PERSUADER" 

(Worl*  Wide  Pictures) 

(For  All'ed  Artists) 

P^od.-Dlr  — Dick  Ross 
W’liam  ’Tqimnn,  Kristine- Miller.  James, 
Craig.  Darryl  Hickman.  Georgia  Lee; 
Alvy  Moore.  Rhoda  Williams 
(Started  Jan.  16) 

"THE  QUIET  AMERICAN" 

(Figaro  Production) 

(For  UA  Release)  t  . 

Prod.-Dir. — Joseoh  L.  Maukiewicz 
Avdie  Murphv,  Michael^  Redgrave, 
Claude  Dauphin 
(Started  Jan.  21) 

"STRANGER  AT  SOLDIER  SPRINGS" 

(Libr<»  Productions)  , 

(For  UA  Release) 

(Shooting  in  Tucson) 

P»-od. — Robert  Bassler 
Dir. — Fr,->ocis  D.  Lyon 
Joel  MoCres.  Mark  Stevens.  Joan  Wel¬ 
don,  Darlene  Fields.  Add*son  Rich¬ 
ards,  Carolyn  Craig,  George  Chandler, 
Stanford  Jolley 
(Started  Jan.  28) 

"r»|.D  YELLER" 

(Walt  D^ney  Productions) 

(Buena  V*«t.n  Release) 

Prod. — Walt  Disney 
Dir. — Robert  Stevenson 
Dorothy  McGuire,  Fes*  Parker,  Jeff 
York.  Tommv  Kirk,  Kevin  Corcoran 
(Stnrted  Jan*  28) 

"THE  RAPNEY  ROSS  STORY" 

(For  UA  Release) 

Prod. — Edward  Small 
Assoc.  Prod. — Robert  E.  Kent 
Dir, — Ted  Post 

Cameron  Mitchell,  Dianne  Foster 
(Started  Jan.  28) 


Few  Survive 

Continued  from  page  5 

this  week  gave  notice  to  11  office 
and  sales  employees,  terminating 
their  employment  effective  Fri¬ 
day  (1).  »  '  . 

Meanwhile,  L.  J:  Miller,  branch 
manager  of  Universal  exchange, 
was  awaiting  details  of  his  office^ 
taking  over  RKO  sales  and  dis¬ 
tribution!,  said  he  expected  to  be 
filled  in  at  meeting  in  Kansas  City 
this  week. 

RKO  lease  on  Currie  avenue 
building  runs  until  Sept.  1,  and 
Dressell  said  lease  may  be  paid  off 
in  order  to  close  exchange. 'There 
were  indications,  too,  some  sever¬ 
ance  may  be  paid  dismissed  em¬ 
ployees. 

Dressell  himself  has  no  plans  for 
the  future,  said  his  dismissal  or¬ 
ders  did  not  yet  include  termina¬ 
tion  date  for  himself.  He  is  veteran 
of  25  years  with  RKO. 

Miller  said  RKO  work  would 
probably  be  handled  by  present 
staff  of  UI  office  here,  although  it 
will  mean  doubling  up  on  some 
work. 


Max  Westebbe  In  Albany 

Albany,  Jan.  29. 

Nine  local  RKO  employees  will 
lose  their  jobs  Feb.  1,  when  the 
company  terminates  domestic  op¬ 
eration  and  transfers  distribution 
of  its  product  to  Universal.  The 
number  staffed  here  had  'been 
larg'er  at  one  time. 

The  manager,  Max  Westebbe,  has 
been  associated  with  RKO,  in  the 
United  States  and  abroad,  for  many 
years.  He  was  resident  manager 
in  the  Netherlands  when  the  Ger¬ 
man  army  over-ran  that  country 
during  the  early  days  of  World 
War  II.  Westebbe,  who  underwent 
bombing,  escaped,  with  his  fam¬ 
ily,  across  Europe  to  Spain,  and 
eventuually  returned  to  the  U.  S. 

RKO  exchange  adjoins  the  one 
long  used  by  Republic  and  closed 
since  April  1  last. 


Importers  Face 

Continued  from  page  5 

against  major  companies  picking 
up  foreign  films. 

.  Question  of  budget  has  plagued 
the  IMPDA  ever  since  the  late  Jo¬ 
seph  Bursty n  first  .established  it, 
actually  with  the  purpose  of  fight¬ 
ing  the  then  forming  Italian  Films 
Export.  It’s  now  proposed  to  have 
a  budget  of  $15,000.  Dues  would, 
be  based  on  the  number  of  films 
each  distributor  had  firstrun  on 
Broadway  during  the  past  year. 

It’s  figured  that  the  presidency 
will  shift  next  either  to  Ilya  Lo- 
pert  or  to  Jean  Goldwurm.  Org 
last  week  appointed  a  committee 
to  study  the  budget  question. 
Group  met  again  Monday  (28).  Un¬ 
derstanding  is  that,  if  no  agree¬ 
ment  can  be  reached  on  some  of 
the  basic  questions,  IMPDA  will  be 
disbanded  altogether. 


Wednesday,  Jmhmyy  30,  1957  . 

Use  Tools 


Drop  RKO  Publicists 

Hollywood,  Jan.  29. 

RKO,  sputtering  its  publicity 
department,  has  pink-slipped 
everyone  but  publicity  director 
Mervin  Houser,  his  assistant, 
Milt  Howe,  anil  two  secretar? 
ies. 

Those  bounced  were  Nat 
James.,  and  Linn  Unkefer,  each 
with  RKO  for  18  years;  Phil 
Gersdorf,  Ed  Olmstead,1  Adel- 
Palmer,  Mack  St.  John,  Blake 
McVeigh  and  Jack  Behr;  sec¬ 
retaries  Sharon  Ahearn,  Edna 
Broening  and  Alice  Englert; 
and  John  Armstrong  in  pub¬ 
licity  still  department. 


RKO  Opens 

a—  Continued  from  page  5 

tract  and  playdate  clerks,  and 
others  in  semi-executive  positions. 
“What’s  going  to  become  of  these 
people?  he  asked.  “They’ve  spent 
almost  a  lifetime  in  the  motion 
picture  industry.” 

Par  News  Fold 

As  a  result  of  the  RKO  situation 
and  the  subsequent  fold  of  Para¬ 
mount  News,  Moss  is  sparking  a 
move  for  the  organization  of  a  mo¬ 
tion  picture  coordinating  commit¬ 
tee  “which  would  attempt  to  in¬ 
tegrate  employees  into  our  indus¬ 
try  when  vacancies  exist  or  occur, 
and  where  their  years  of  skill  caff 
be  utilized.” .  The  union  leader  said 
his  outfit  would  administer  such  a 
committee,  if  the  industry  wants  it 
that  way.  He  demanded,  however, 
to  know  why  the  Council  of  Motion 
Picture  Organizations  or  the  Mo¬ 
tion  Picture  Assn,  of  America 
couldn't  cooperate  when  the  situa¬ 
tion  occurs. 

Moss  acknowledged  that  RKO 
had  lived  up  to  its  union  contract 
and  would  provide  the  dismissed 
employees  with  the  required  sever¬ 
ance  pay.  In  general,  the  contract 
calls  for  the  payment  of  one 
week’s  salary  for  each  year  of  serv¬ 
ice,  with  a  maximum  payment  of 
12  weeks.  In  some  instances,  cer¬ 
tain  staffers  are  dowq  to  receive 
double  severance  pay. 

The  union  official  felt  that  the 
RKO  staffers  hadn't  been  given 
ample  notice  and  that  all  during 
RKO’s  negotiations  with  Universal 
the  employees  were  kept  in  the 
dark.  “All  they  could  go  by,”  Moss 
insisted,  “was  the  numerous  ru¬ 
mors.  Why  wasn’t  an  effort  made 
to  integrate  these  employees  be¬ 
fore  the  final  blow?” 

Moss  said  his  announcement  in 
the  trade  papers  had  an  immediate 
effect.  He  asserted  that  he  re¬ 
ceived  many  calls,  as  did  RKO, 
from  personnel  directors  of  the 
other  film  companies  and  from  tel¬ 
evision  outfits.  As  a  result  of  these 
calls,  he  said,  some  of  the  pink- 
slipped  staffers  will  be  placed.  He 
maintained,  however,  that  .he 
would  continue  his  efforts  to  or¬ 
ganize  a  coordinating  committee 
since  he  feels  that  efforts  should 
be  made  to  place  employees  before 
they  receive  “a  cold  telegram  of 
dismissal.” 

Cameramen  Dissent 

Moss’  trade  paper  ads,  headlined 
“Yes,  we  are  perturbed  at  what  is 
happening  in  this  industry!,”  de¬ 
clared  “there  is  no  rhyme  or  rea¬ 
son  in  the  present  treatment  of 
employees  who  have  spent  their 
entire  adult  lives  in  the  motion 
picture  industry.  The  question  of 
discontinuance  of  any  operation  or 
company  is  a  matter  of  business 
judgment,  but  who  can  deny  that 
decent  public  relations  and  em¬ 
ployee  treatment  should  be  con¬ 
sidered  with  such  a  continuance.” 

Moss’  attitude  did  not  receive 
full  support  from  other  union  offi¬ 
cials.  A  spokesman  for  the  Cam¬ 
eraman’s  Union,  also  an  IA  affili¬ 
ate,  maintained  that  the  “manage¬ 
ment  owns  us  nothing.”  He  de¬ 
clared  .that  the  lensers  dismissed 
as  a  result  of  the  folding  of  Para¬ 
mount’s  newsreel  would  easily  find 
other  jobs  in  the  industry  or  in  tv. 
“We  have  no  beef,”  he  said.  “They 
paid  the  freight  and  they  lived  up 
to  the  contract.  It's  not  their  fault 
.that  economic  conditions  have 
forced  them  to  discontinue  the 
newsreel.  They  can’t  run  a  char¬ 
ity.” 

As  to  the  foregoing,  it’s  pointed 
out  that  cameramen  not  only  are 
highly  paid  but  relatively  few,  so 
that  getting  jobs  is  not  too  diffi¬ 
cult. 


John  Springer,  who  exited  as 
RKO’s  magazine  contact  at  the 
homeoffice,  this  week  joined  20th- 
Fox  in  the  same  capacity.  Robert 
Boehnel,  RKO  tradepress  rep, 
switched  to  Warners. 


s^s  Continued  from  page  5 

Philadelphia,  Denver,  Kansas  City 
and  Dallas  will  also  hold  regional 
sales  powwows. 


WB’s  Kansas  City  Meet 

Kansas  City,  Jan.  29, 
Warner  Bros,  sales  department 
has  scheduled  a  meeting  of  the  . 
western4  division  here  Wednesday 
and  Thursday  (31).  Due  in  are 
execs  from  New  York  office,  dis¬ 
trict  managers  and  branch  man¬ 
agers  for  the  pow-wow  to  be  held 
at  the  Hotel  Muehlebach. 

Meeting  coincides  with  the  pre¬ 
miere  of  “The ([Big  Land”  set  for 
the  Paramount  Theatre  Thursday 
(31)  with  a-  personal  appearance  by 
Virginia  Mayo. 


Lapidus  Presides 
Philadelphia,  Jart.  29. 

Jules  Lapidus,  Warner  Bros. 
Eastern  and  Canadian  division 
sales  manager,  launched  a  two-day 
sales  conference  today  at  the  War¬ 
wick  Hotel  with  key  distribution 
personnel  of  the  Eastern  and  Cen¬ 
tral  districts  on  hand.  The  con¬ 
clave  follows  on  the  heels  of  the 
district  managers  meeting  called 
by  general  sales  manager  Roy 
Haines  at  the  WB  home  office  last 
week. 

The  company’s  release  for  the 
remainer  of  the  winter,  and  the 
spring  and  summer  months  will 
highlight  the  local  confabs.  Field 
sales  execs  attending  include  East¬ 
ern  district  manager  Ralph  J.  Ian- 
nuzzi,  of  New'  York;  and  branch 
managers  R.  S.  Smith,  Albany; 
William  Kumins,  Boston;  Nat  Mar¬ 
cus,  Buffalo;  Angelo  Lombardi, 
New  Haven,  and  Ben  Abner,  New 
York;  Central  district  manager  Wil¬ 
liam  G.  Mansell  of  Philadelphia, 
with  his  branch  managers — J.  S. 
Abrose,  Cincinnati;  William  Twig, 
Cleveland;  C.  W.  McKean,  Indian¬ 
apolis;  Charles  Beilan,  Philadel¬ 
phia,  and  Jack  Kalmenson,  Pitts¬ 
burgh. 

Also  attending  were  Paul  Kru- 
menacker,  city  sales  manager  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  and  district  manager  Robert 
Smeltzer  and  branch  manager  Ben 
Bache,  both  of  Washington,  D.  C. 
Home  office  execs  present  included 
Haines,  Norman  H.  Moray,  short 
subjects  sales  manager;  Larry 
Leshansky,  supervisor  of  ex¬ 
changes;  Robert  A.  McGuire,  audi¬ 
tor;  Harold  Rosner  and  exploita¬ 
tion  reps  Irving  Blumberg  and 
George  Fishman. 


‘Punishment’ 

=  Continued  from  page  4 

candid  use  of  non-spiritual  power 
to  achieve  a  worthy  spiritual  goal.” 


Eli  Wallach’s  Angles 

Ottawa,  Jan.  29.  . 

ElLJWallach,  one  of  the  stars  of 
“Baby  Doll,”  says  that,  as  he  sees 
the  story,  “no  seduction  takes 
place”;  that  while  making  the 
“very  moral”  film  “none  of  us  ever 
had  the  silghtest  idea  that  there 
was  anything  in  it  to  stir  up  such 
a  fuss”;  and  that  the  Italian  “La 
Strada”  contained  themes  “far 
more  controversial.”  “Baby  Doll” 
opened  Jan.  25  at  the  Odeon  here. 

Bob  Blackburn,  Ottawa  Citizen’s 
entertainment  columnist,  so  quoted 
Wallach  (23)  in  reporting  a  phone 
interview  from  N.  Y.  He  also 
quoted  him  as  saying  the  thumb¬ 
sucking  Carroll  Baker  ads  “aren’t 
particularly  extreme”  but  adding, 
“In  the  picture  I  spend  more  time 
in  the  crib  than  she  does.  I  can’t 
understand  why  they  didn’t  put  my 
picture  up  there.” 


O’Neil  Concedes 

SS  Continued  from  page  5 

going  must,  of  necessity,  be  con¬ 
venient.  Is  it  correct,  let’s  ask,  to 
limit  the  engagement  of  a  picture 
to  a  first-run  when  the  advertising 
blankets  the  entire  area  and  sub¬ 
urbanites  can  hardly  be  counted 
on  as  potential  ticket-buyers? 

And  is  it  reasonable  that  a  fea¬ 
ture  in  many  cases  requires  a  dis¬ 
tribution  gross  of  twice  its  negative 
cost  to  reach  the  break-even  point? 
Is  it  wise  to  continue  the  same  sys¬ 
tem  of  distribution  as  pertaining  to 
small,  flat-rental  houses  where  the 
servicing  expense  about  equals  the 
rentals  collected? 

O’Neil  said  nix  to  the  status  quo. 
May  be  his  is  the  first  step  toward 
an  industry-wide  reappraisal  of 
things  as  they  are  and  what  they 
should  be. 
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ONE  IN  A  SERIES  OF  ADS  FOR  AN  UNUSUAL  AND  VERY  DIFFERENT  MOTION  PICTURE 


V 


Hour 
after 
hour 
he  gets 
smaller 

...smaller 

* . .  smaller 

and 
moment 
by  moment 
the 

suspense 

mounts! 


A  FASCINATING 


THE  UNKNOWN  1 


starring 

GRANT  WILLIAMS  •  RANDY  STUART 

with  APRIL  KENT  •  PAUL  LANGTON  •  RAYMOND  BAILEY 


DIRECTED  BY  JACK  ARNOLD  •  SCREENPLAY  BY  RICHARD  MAJHESON  •  PRODUCED  BY  ALBERT  ZUGSMITH 


m  PICTUBES 


ALLIED  ARTISTS 

Starts ,  This  Year .  1 

This  Date ,  Last  Year .  I 


"DINO" 

Prod. — Bernlc*  Block 

Dir. — Thomas  Carr  „ 

Sal  Mineo.  Brian  Keith,  Susan  Kohner. 
Frank  Faylen,  Michael  Mineo,  Pat 
De  Simone,  Joe  De  Santis,  Penny 
Stanton,  Joel  Collins,  Mary  Carr 
(Started  Jan.  14) 


COLUMBIA 

Starts,  This  Year .  0 

This  Date,  Last  Year .  2 


Dan  Dailey,  Jayne  Mansfield,  Joan  Col¬ 
lins,  Rick  Jason,  Betty  Lou  Kelm,  Dee 
Pollack 

(Started  Jan.  21) 


UNIVERSAL 

Starts,  This  Year . 3 

This  Date ,  Last  Year - - -  1 


"THREE-TEN  TO  YUMA" 

Prod —David  Hellwell 
Dir. — Delmer  Daves  _ 

Glenn  Ford,  Van  Heflin,  Leora  Dana, 
Felicia  Farr,  Henry  Jones,  Richard 
Jaeckel,  Robert  Emhardt,  Ford  Rai¬ 
ney.  Woodrow  Chambliss,  Barry  Cur¬ 
tis,  Jerry  Hartleben,  Robert  Ellen- 
stein,  George  Mitchell,  Dorothy 
Adams,  Guy  Wilkerson,  Richard 
Devin,  Joe  Haworth,  Joe  Mayo,  Jerry 
Oddo,  Buzz  Henry,  ErWin  Casson, 
Guy  Teague,  Bill  Hale 
(Started  Nov.  28) 

"JEANNE  EAGELS" 

(George  Sidney  Productions) 

Dir. — George  Sidney 
Kim  Novak,  Jeff  Chandler.  Agnes 
Moorehead,  Charles  Drake,  Larry 
Gates,  Will  Wright,  George  Neise-  j 
Richard  Gaines,  Virginia  Grey,  Done  . 
Lloyd,  Bob  Hopkins  | 

(Started  Dec.  25)  ! 


METRO 

Starts,  This  Year .  2 

This  Date,  Last  Year . 2 


"THE  SEVENTH  SIN" 

Dir. — Vincente  Minnelli 
Eleanor  Parker,  Bill  Travers,  George 
Sanders,  Joan  Pierre  Aumont,  Fran- 
coisc  Rosny 
(Started  Oct.  29) 

"SILK  STOCKINGS" 

Prod. — Arthur  Freed 
Dir.— Rouben  -Mamoulian 
Fred  Astaire,  Cyd  Charisse,  Jams  Paige, 
Jules  Munshin,  Peter  Lorre,  Win 
Sonncveld,  Joseph  Buloff. 

(Started  Nov.  5) 

"MAN  ON  FIRE" 

Prod. — Sol  C.  Siegel 
Dir. — Ranald  MacDougall 
Bing  Crosby.  Mary  Fickett,  Inger 
Stevens.  Richard  Eastham,  Malcolm 
Broderick,  E.  G.  Marshall 
(Started  Dec.  17) 

"LES  GIRLS"  . 

Prod. — Sol  C.  Siegel  J 

Dir.— George  Cukor 

Gene  Kelly.  Mitzi  Gaynor.  Kay  Kendall. 

’  Taina  Elg,  Jacques  Bergerac,  Leslie  • 
Phillips 

(Started  Jan.  3) 

"THE  HOUSE  OF  NUMBERS" 

Prod. — Charles  Schnee 
Dir. — Russell  Rouse 

Jack  Palance.  Barbara  Lang,  Harold 
J.  Stone.  Edward  Platt 
(Started  Jr.n.  7) 


"PYLON"  ; 

Prod. — Albert  Zugsmith 
Dir.— Douglas  Sirk  _  . 

Rock  Hudson,  Robert  Stack,  Dorothy 
Malone,  Jack  Carson,  Robert  Middle- 
ton,  Alexander  Lockwood,  Robert 
Wilke,  Chris  Olsen,  Troy  Donahue, 
Alan  Reed 
(Started  Dec.  27) 

MA  &  PA  KETTLE  AT  MACDONALD'S 
FARM" 

Prod. — Howard  Christie 
Dir. — Virgil  Vogel  ■  . 

Mn-jorie  Main,  Parker  Fennelly,  Gloria 
Talbott,  John  Smith,  Roy  Barcroft, 
George  Dunn,  Claude  Akins 
(Started  Jan.  7) 

7',  ONOLITH" 

Prod. — Howard  Christie 
Dir. — John  Sherwood 
Gr-mt  Williams,  Lola  Albright,  Phil 
Harvey,  Les  Tremayne,  Harry  Jack- 
son 

(Started.  Jan.  18) 

MY  MAN  GODFREY" 

Prod. — Ross  Hunter 
Dir. — Henry  Koster  ,  _ 

June  Allyson,  O.  W.  Fischer,  Martha 
Hyer,  Jessie  Royce  Landis,  Eva  Gabor 
(Started  Jan.  28) 


WARNER  BROS. 

Starts,  This  Year .  4 

This  Date,  Last  Year. .....  0 


"BOMBERS  B-52" 

Prod. — Richard  Whorf 
Dir. — Gordon  .  Douglas 
Karl  Malden,  Natalie  Wood,  Efrem 
.  Zimbalist,  James  Garner,  Bob  Hover 
(Started  Dec.  18) 

"SAYONARA" 

(Shooting  in  Japan) 

Prod. — William  Goetz 
Dir. — Joshua  Logan 

M-rlon  Brando,  Red  Buttons,  Patricia 
Owens,  Ricardo  Montalban.  Miilco 
Taka,  James  Garner,  Myoshi  Umeki 
(Started  Jan.  7) 

"BAND  OF  ANGELS" 

(Scooting  in  Louisiana)- 
D:r. — Raoul  Walsh 
Clark  Gable,  Yvonne  DeCarlo 
(Started  Jan.  14) 

"THE  JAZZ  AGE" 

Prod. — Martin  Rackin 
Dir. — Michael  Curtiz 
Ann  Blyth,  Paul  Newman,  Richard 
Orison,  Alan  King 
(Started  Jan.  24) 


INDEPENDENT 


PARAMOUNT 

Starts,  This  Year . 

..  2 

This  Date,  Last  Year. . . . 

..  1 

"HOT  SPELL" 

(Hal  Wallis  Production) 

Prod.— Hal  Wallis 

Dir. — Daniel  Mann 

Shirley  Booth,  Anthony  Quinn,  Shirley 
MacLaine,  Earl  Holliman,  Clint  Kim¬ 
brough,  Valerie  Allen 
(Started  Jan.  21) 

"LOVING  YOU" 

(Hal  Wallis  Production) 

Prod.— Hal  Wallis 

Dir. — Hal  Kantor 

Elvis  Presley,  Lizabeth  Scott, 
Corey 

(Started  Jan.  21) 

Wendell 

REPUBLIC 

Starts,  This  Year . 

..  0 

This  Date,  Last  Year. . . . 

..  0 

RKO 

Starts,  This  Year . 

..  1 

This  Date,  Last  Year. . . , 

...  0 

"STAGE  STRUCK" 

(Shooting  in  New  York) 

Prod. — Stuart  Miller 
Dir. — Sidney  Lumet 

Henry  Fonda,  Susan  Strasbcrg,  Joan 
Greenwood,  Herbert  Marshall,  Chris¬ 
topher  Plummer,  Sally  Grade,  Pat 
Englund 

(Started  Jan.  21) 


20th  CENTURY-FOX 

Starts,  This  Year .  4 

This  Date,  Last  Year . 2 


"THE  WAY  TO  THE  GOLD" 

Prod. — David  Weisbart 
Dir.— Robert  Webb  • 

Jeffrey  Hunter,  Sheree  North,  Barry 
Sullivan,  Walter  Brennan,  Neville 
Brand,  Ruth  Donnelly,  Jacques  Au- 
buchon,  Philip  Ahn 
(Started  Jan.  8) 

"THE  DESK  SET" 

Prod. — Henry  Ephron 
Dir. — Walter  Lang 

Spencer  Tracy,  Katharine  Hepburn, 
Joan  Blondell,  Gig  Young 
(Started  Jan.  14) 

"A  HATFUL  OF  RAIN" 

(Shooting  in  New  York) 

Prod. — Buddy  Adler 

gir. — Fred  Zinnemann 
ea  Marie  Saint,  Don  Murray,  Anthnnj 
Franciosa,  Lloyd  Nolan,  Henry  Silva 
(Started  Jan.  19) 

"THE  WAYWARD  BUS" 

Prod. — Charles  Bratfkctt 
Dir. — Victor  Vicas 


"THE  BRIDGE  ON  THE  RIVER  KWAI" 

(Columbia  Release) 

(Horizon-American  Prods.) 
i! Spooling  in  Ceylon) 
prod. — Sam  Spiegel 
D;i\ — David  Lean 

Wiliam  Holden,  Alec  Guinness,  Jack 
Hawkins,  Sessue  Hayakawa,  James 
Donald,  John  Boxer 
(Started  Oct.  1) 

"THE  SWEET  SMELL  OF  SUCCESS" 

(FIccht-Hill-Lancaster  Productions) 

(For  UA  Release) 

Piod.— James  Hill 
Dir.— Alexander  Mackendrick 
Burt. .  Lancaster,  Tony  Curtis,  Sam 
Lcvene,  Susan  Harrison,  Marty  Miller, 
Barbara  Nichols.  'Jeff  Donnell;  Lurene 
Tuttle,  Joe  Frisco,  Lawrence  Dobkin 
(Started  Nov.  4) 

"UNCLE  GEORGE" 

(Warwick  Productions) 

(For  Columbia  Release) 

Prod. — John  Paxton 
Dir.— Nigel  Patrick  .  . 

Nigel  Patrick,  Charles  Coburn,  Wendy 
Hiller,  Athene  Seyler 
(Started  Jan.  7) 

"THE  CARELESS  YEARS" 

(Bryna  Productions) 

'For  UA  Release) 

Prod. — Edward  Lewis 
Dir. — Arthur  Hiller 

Natalie  Trundy,  Dean  Stockwell,  John 
Larch,  Catherine' McLeod,  Alan  Dine- 
hart  3d,  Maureen  Cassidy,  John 
Stephenson,  Virginia  Christine,  Bobby 
Hyatt,  Claire  Carleton 
(Started  Jan.  7) 

"THE  SEA  WALL" 

(Dino  De  Laurentlis  Productions) 

(For  Columbia  Release) 

(Shooting  in  Thailand) 

Prod. — Dino  De  Laurentiis 
Dir: — Rene  Clement 

Silvana  Mangano,  Richard  Conte,  An¬ 
thony  Perkins,  Jo  Van  Fleet,  Alida' 
Valli,  Nehemiah  Persoff 
(Started  Jan.  7) 

"CHINA  GATE" 

(Globe  Productions) 

(For  20th-Fox  Release) 

Prod. -Dir. — Samuel  Fuller 
Gene  Barry,  Angie  Dickinson,  Nat  (King). 
Cole,  Lee  Van  Cleef,  Neyle  Morrow, 
Maurice  Marsac,  George  Givot,  Paul 
Dubov,  Paul  Busch,  Sasha  Harden, 

.  Gerald  Milton,  Ziva  Rodann.  James 
Hong,  Warren  Hsleh,  Marcel  Dallo 
(Started  Jan.  9) 

"SAINT  JOAN" 

(Carlyle  Production) 

(For  UA  Release) 

Prod.-Dir. — Otto  Preminger 
Richard  Widmark,  Richard  Todd,  An¬ 
ton  Walbrook,  John  Gielgud,  Paul 
Scofield,  Felix  Aylmer,  Harry  An¬ 
drews,  Barry  Jones,  and  Jean  Seberg 
(Started  Jan.  9) 

"HOT  ROD  RUMBLE" 

(Nacirema  Production) 

(For  Allied  Artists) 

Prod.— Norman  Herman 
Dir.— Les  Martinson 
Dick  Hartunian,  Leigh  Snowden 
(Started  Jan.  10) 

"LEGEND  OF  THE  LOST" 

(Batjac-Panama  Production) 

(For  UA  Release) 

(Shooting  in  Libya) 

Prod.-Dir.— Henry  Hathaway 
John  Wayne,  Saphia  Loren,  Rossano 
Brazzi 

(Started  Jan.  10) 

"DRAGSTRIP  GIRL" 

(Golden  State  Production) 

■ror  American-International) 

Exec.  Prod. — Samuel  Z.  Arkoff 
Prod. — Alex  Gordon 
Dir. — Edward  L.  Cahn 
Fay  Spain,  Steven  Terrell,  John  Ash¬ 
ley,  Frank  J.  Gorshin,  Judy  Bamber, 
Tommy  Ivo.  Kenneth  Patterson,  Dor- 
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othy  Bruce,  Gracia  Nordso,  Tito 
Vuolo,  Leon  Tyler,  George  Dock- 
stader,  Don  Shelton 
(Started  Jan.  14) 

"WAR  OF  THE  UNIVERSE" 

(For  20th  Fox  Release) 

Prod.-Dir.— Kurt  Neumann 
Jeff  Morrow,  Barbara  Lawrence,  George 
O'Hanlon,  John  Emery,  Morris  Ank-; 
rum,  Gonzales  Gonzales,  Kenneth' 
Alton 

(Started  Jan.  14) 

"LURE  OF  THE  SWAMP" 

(For  20th  Fox  Release) 

Prod. — Sam  Hersh 
Assoc.  Prod. — William  Claxton 
Dir.— Hubert  Cornfield 
Marshall  Thompson,  Jack  Elnn.  Wil¬ 
lard  Parker,  Joan  Vohs.  Leo  Gordon,- 
Joan  Lora,  James  Maloney 
(Started  Jan.  36) 

"THE  PERSUADER" 

(World  Wide  Pictures) 

(For  All’o'l  Artists) 

P-o'L-DJr  — Dick  Ross 
W’liam  Telman,  Kristine*  Miller.  James^ 
Craig.  Darryl  Hickman.  Georgia  Lee, 
Alvy  Moore-  R.hoda  Williams 
(Started  Jan.  16) 

"THE  QlllET  AMERICAN" 

(Figaro  Production) 

(For  UA  Release) 

Prod.-Dir — Josenh  L.  Mankiewicz 
Audio  Murphv.  Michael^  Redgrave, 
Claude  Dauphin. 

(Started  Jan.  21) 

"STRANGER  AT  S0LDIER  SPRINGS" 

(Libr«  Productions) 

(For  UA  Release) 

(Shooting  in  Tucson) 

Prod. — Robert  Bassler 
Dir. — Francis  D.  Lyon 
Joel  MeOrea.  Mark  Stevens.  Joan  Wel¬ 
don,  Darlene  Fields.  Add’son  Rich¬ 
ards,  Carolyn  Craig,  George  Chandler, 
St-nford  Jolley 
(Started  Jan.  28) 

"rtl.D  YELLER" 

(Walt  D,<roey  ’’reductions) 

(Buena  Vi*t/>  Release) 

Prod. — Walt  Disney 
Dir. — Robert  Stevenson 
Dorothy  McGuire.  Fess  Parker,  Jeff 
York.  Tommv  Kirk,  Kevin  Corcoran 
(Started  Jan,.  28) 

"THE  RAPMEY  ROSS  STORY" 

(For  UA  Release) 

Prod. — Edward  Small 
Assoc.  Prod. — Robert  E.  Kent 
Dir. — Ted  Post 

Cameron  Mitchell,  Dianne  Foster 
(Started  Jan.  28) 


Few  Survive 

Continued  from  page  5 

this  week  gave  notice  to  11  office 
and  sales  employees,  terminating 
their  employment  effective  Fri¬ 
day  (1). 

Meanwhile,  L.  J.  Miller,  branch 
manager  of  Universal  exchange, 
was  awaiting  details  of  his  office^ 
taking  over  RKO  sales  and  dis¬ 
tribution,  said  he  expected  to  be 
filled  in  at  meeting  in  Kansas  City 
this  week. 

RKO  lease  on  Currie  avenue 
building  runs  until  Sept.  1,  and 
Dressell  said  lease  may  be  paid  off 
in  order  to  close  exchange. 'There 
were  indications,  too,  some  sever¬ 
ance  may  be  paid  dismissed  em¬ 
ployees. 

Dressell  himself  has  no  plans  for 
the  future,  said  his  dismissal  or¬ 
ders  did  not  yet  include  termina¬ 
tion  date  for  himself.  He  is  veteran 
of  25  years  with  RKO. 

Miller  said  RKO  work  would 
probably  be  handled  by  present 
staff  of  UI  office  hero,  although  it 
will  mean  doubling  up  on  some 
work. 


Max  Westebbe  In  Albany 

Albany,  Jan.  29. 

Nine  local  RKO  employees  will 
lose  their  jobs  Feb.  1,  when  the 
company  terminates  domestic  op¬ 
eration  and  transfers  distribution 
of  its  product  to  Universal.  The 
number  staffed  here  had  'been 
larger  at  one  time. 

The  manager,  Max  Westebbe,  has 
been  associated  with  RKO,  in  the 
United  States  and  abroad,  for  many 
years.  He  was  resident  manager 
in  the  Netherlands  when  the  Ger¬ 
man  army  over-ran  that  country 
during  the  early  days  of  World 
War  II.  Westebbe,  who  underwent 
bombing,  escaped,  with  his  fam¬ 
ily,  across  Europe  to  Spain,  and 
eventuually  returned  to  the  U.  S. 

RKO  exchange  adjoins  the  one 
long  used  by  Republic  and  closed 
since  April  1  last. 


Importers  Face 

Continued  from  page  5 

against  major  companies  picking 
up  foreign  films. 

Question  of  budget  has  plagued 
the  IMPDA  ever  since  the  late  Jo¬ 
seph  Burstyn  first  established  it, 
actually  with  the  purpose  of  fight¬ 
ing  the  then  forming  Italian  Films 
Export.  It’s  now  proposed  to  have 
a  budget  of  $15,000.  Dues  would, 
be  based  on  the  number  of  films 
each  distributor  had  firstrun  on 
Broadway  during  the  past  year. 

It’s  figured  that  the  presidency 
will  shift  next  either  to  Liya  Lb-  ' 
pert  or  to  Jean  Goldwurm.  Org 
last  week  appointed  a  committee 
to  study  the  budget  question. 
Group  met  again  Monday  (28).  Un¬ 
derstanding  is  that,  if  no  agree¬ 
ment  can  be  reached  on  some  of 
the  basic  questions,  IMPDA  will  be 
disbanded  altogether. 


Drop  RKO  Publicists 

Hollywood,  Jan.  29. 

RKO,  sputtering  its  publicity 
department,  has  pink-slipped 
everyone  but  publicity  director 
Mervjn  Houser,  his  assistant, 
Milt  Howe,  and  two  secretary 
ies. 

Those  bounced  were  Nat 
James.. and  Linn  Unkefer,  each 
with  RKO  for  18  years;  Phil 
Gersdorf,  Ed  Olmstead,'  Adel- 
Palmer,  Mack  St.  John,  Blake 
McVeigh  and  Jack  Behr;  sec¬ 
retaries  Sharon  Ahearn,  Edna 
Broening  and  Alice  Englert; 
and  John  Armstrong  in  pub¬ 
licity  stiil  department. 


RKO  Opens 

Smmi Jmm  Continued  from  page  5 

tract  and  playdate  clerks;  and 
others  in  semi-executive  positions. 
“What’s  going  to  become  o?  these 
people?  he  asked.  “They’ve  spent 
almost  a  lifetime  in  the  motion, 
picture  industry.’’ 

Par  News  Fold 

As  a  result  of  the  RKO  situation 
and  the  subsequent  fold  of  Para¬ 
mount  News,  Moss  is  sparking  a 
move  for  the  organization  of  a  mo¬ 
tion  picture  coordinating  commit¬ 
tee  “which  would  attempt  to  in¬ 
tegrate  employees  into  our  indus¬ 
try  when  vacancies  exist  or  occur, 
and  where  their  years  of  skill  caif 
be  utilized.”  The  union  leader  said 
his  outfit  would  administer  such  a 
committee-  if  the  industry  wants  it 
that  way.  He  demanded,  however, 
to  know  why  the  Council  of  Motion 
Picture  Organizations  or  the  Mo¬ 
tion  Picture  Assn,  of  America 
couldn’t  cooperate  when  the  situa¬ 
tion  occurs. 

Moss  acknowledged  that  RKO 
had  lived  up  to  its  union  contract 
and  would  provide  the  dismissed 
employees  with  the  required  sever¬ 
ance  pay.  In  general,  the  contract 
calls  for  the  payment  of  one 
week’s  salary  for  each  year  of  serv¬ 
ice,  with  a  maximum  payment  of 
12  weeks.  In  some  instances,  cer¬ 
tain  staffers  are  dowq  to  receive 
double  severance  pay. 

The  union  official  felt  that  the 
RKO  staffers  hadn’t  been  given 
ample  notice  and  that  all  during 
RKO’s  negotiations  with  Universal 
the  employees  were  kept  in  the 
dark.  “All  they  could  go  by,”  Moss 
insisted,  “was  „the  numerous  ru¬ 
mors.  Why  wasn’t  an  effort  made 
to  integrate  these  employees  be¬ 
fore  the  final  blow?” 

Moss  said  his  announcement  in 
the  trade  papers  had  an  immediate 
effect.  He  asserted  that  he  re¬ 
ceived  many  calls,  as  did  RKO, 
from  personnel  directors  of  the 
other  film  companies  and  from  tel¬ 
evision  outfits.  As  a  result  of  these 
calls,  he  said,  some  of  the  pink- 
slipped  staffers  will  be  placed.  He 
maintained,  however,  that  .he 
would  continue  his  efforts  to  or¬ 
ganize  a  coordinating  committee 
since  he  feels  that  efforts  should 
be  made  to  place  employees  before 
they  receive  “a  cold  telegram  of 
dismissal.” 

Cameramen  Dissent 

Moss’  trade  paper  ads,  headlined 
“Yes,  we  are  perturbed  at  what  is 
happening  in  this  industry!,”  de¬ 
clared  “there  is  no  rhyme  or  rea¬ 
son  in  the  present  treatment  of 
employees  who  have  spent  their 
entire  adult  lives  in  the  motion 
picture  industry.  The  question  of 
discontinuance  of  any  operation  or 
company  is  a  matter  of  business 
judgment,  but  who  can  deny  that 
decent  public  relations  and  em¬ 
ployee  treatment  should  be  con¬ 
sidered  with  such  a  continuance.” 

Moss’  attitude  did  not  receive 
full  support  from  other  union  offi¬ 
cials,  A  spokesman  for  the  Cam¬ 
eraman’s  Union,  also  an  IA  affili¬ 
ate,  maintained  that  the  “manage¬ 
ment  owns  us  nothing.”  He  de¬ 
clared  dhat  the  lensers  dismissed 
as  a  result  of  the  folding  of  Para¬ 
mount’s  newsreel  would  easily  find 
other  jobs  in  the  industry  or  in  tv. 
“We  have  no  beef,”  he  said.  “They 
paid  the  freight  and  they  lived  up 
to  th.e  contract.  It’s  not  their  fault 
.that  economic  conditions  have 
forced  them  to  discontinue  the 
newsreel.  They  cai^’t  run  a  char¬ 
ity.” 

As,  to  the  foregoing,  it’s  pointed 
out  that  cameramen  not  only  are 
highly  paid  but  relatively  few,  so 
tKat  getting  jobs  is  not  too  diffi¬ 
cult. 


John  Springer,  who  exited  as 
RKO’s  magazine  contact  at  the 
homeoffice,  this  week  joined  20th- 
Fox  in  the  same  capacity.  Robert 
Boehnel,  RKO  tradepress  rep, 
switched  to  Warners. 
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Philadelphia,  Denver,  Kansas  City 
and  Dallas  will  also  hold  regional 
sales  powwows. 


WB’s  Kansas  City  Meet 

Kansas  City,  Jan.  29. 

Warner  Bros,  sales  department 
has  scheduled  a  meeting  of  the 
western  “  division  here  Wednesday 
and  Thursday  (31).  Due  in  are 
execs  from  New  York  office,  dis¬ 
trict  managers  and  branch  man¬ 
agers  for  the  pow-wow  to  be  held 
at  the  Hotel  Muehlebach. 

Meeting  coincides  with  the  pre¬ 
miere  of  “The  |  Big  Land”  set  for 
the  Paramount  Theatre  Thursday 
(31)  with  a-’ personal  appearance  by 
Virginia  Mayo. 


Lapidus  Presides 
Philadelphia,  Jan.  29. 

Jules  Lapidus,  Warner  Bros. 
Eastern  and  Canadian  division 
sales  manager,  launched  a  two-day 
.  sales  conference  today  at  the  War¬ 
wick  Hotel  with  key  distribution 
personnel  of  the  Eastern  and  Cen¬ 
tral  districts  on  hand.  The  con¬ 
clave  follows  on  the  heels  of  the 
district  managers  meeting  called 
by  general-  sales  manager  Roy 
Haines  at  the  WB  home  office  last 
week. 

The  company's  release  for  the 
|  remainer  of  the  winter,  and  the 
spring  and  summer  months  will 
highlight  the  local  confabs.  Field 
sales  execs  attending  include  East¬ 
ern  district  manager  Ralph  J.  Ian* 
nuzzi,  of  New'  York;  and  branch 
managers  R.  S.  Smith,  Albany; 
William  Kumins,  Boston;  Nat  Mar¬ 
cus,  Buffalo;  Angelo  Lombardi, 
New  Haven,  and  Ben  Abner,  New 
York;  Central  district  manager  Wil¬ 
liam  G,  Mansell  of  Philadelphia, 
with  his  branch  managers — J.  S. 
Abrose,  Cincinnati;  William  Twig, 
Cleveland;  C.  W.  McKean,  Indian¬ 
apolis;  Charles  Beilan,  Philadel- 
phia,  and  Jack  Kalmenson,  Pitts¬ 
burgh. 

Also  attending  were  Paul  Kru- 
menacker,  city  sales  manager  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  and  district  manager  Robert 
Smeltzer  and  branch  manager  Ben 
Bache,  both  of  Washington,  D.  C. 
Home  office  execs  present  included 
Haines,  Norman  H.  Moray,  short 
subjects  sales  manager;  Larry 
Leshansky,  supervisor  of  ex¬ 
changes;  Robert  A.  McGuire,  audi¬ 
tor;  Harold  Rosner  and  exploita¬ 
tion  reps  Irving  Blumberg  and 
George  Fishman. 


‘Punishment’ 
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candid  use  of  non-spiritual  power 
to  achieve  a  worthy  spiritual  goal.” 


Eli  Wallach’s  Angles 

Ottawa,  Jan.  29.  . 

ElL_Wallach,  one  of  the  stars  of 
“Baby  Doll,”  says  that,  as  he  sees 
the  story,  “no  seduction  takes 
place”;  that  while  making  the 
“very  moral”  film  “none  of  us  ever 
had  the  slightest  idea  that  there 
was  anything  in  it  to  stir  up  such 
a  fuss”;  and  that  the  Italian  “La 
Strada”  contained  themes  “far 
more  controversial.”  “Baby  Doll” 
opened  Jan.  25  at  the  Odeon  here. 

Bob  Blackburn,  Ottawa  Citizen’s 
entertainment  columnist,  so  quoted 
Wallach  (23)  in  reporting  a  phone 
interview  from  N.  Y.  He  also 
quoted  him  as  saying  the  thumb¬ 
sucking  Carroll  Baker  ads  “aren’t 
particularly  extreme”  but  adding, 
“In  the  picture  I  spend  more  time 
in  the  crib  than  she  does.  I  can’t 
understand  why  they  didn’t  put  my 
picture  up  there.” 


O’Neil  Concedes 

Si—  Continued  from  page  5 

going  must,  of  necessity,  be  con¬ 
venient.  Is  it  correct,  let’s  ask,  to 
limit  the  engagement  of  a  picture 
to  a  first-run  when  the  advertising 
blankets  the  entire  area  and  sub¬ 
urbanites  can  hardly  be  counted 
on  as  potential  ticket-buyers? 

And  is  it  reasonable  that  a  fea¬ 
ture  in  many  cases  requires  a  dis¬ 
tribution  gross  of  twice  its  negative 
cost  to  reach  the  break-even  point? 
Is  it  wise  to  continue  the  same  sys¬ 
tem  of  distribution  as  pertaining  to 
?mall,  flat-rental  houses  where  the 
servicing  expense  about  equals  the 
rentals  collected? 

O’Neil  said  nix  to  the  status  quo. 
May  be  his  is  the  first  step  toward 
an  industry-wide  reappraisal  of 
things  as  they  are  and  what  they 
should  be. 


Wednesday,  January  30,  1957 
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ONE  IN  A  SERIES  OF  ADS  FOR  AN  UNUSUAL  AND  VERY  DIFFERENT  MOTION  PICTURE 
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Hour 
after 
hour 
he  gets 
smaller 

...smaller 

, . .  smaller 

and 
moment 
by  moment 
the 

suspense 
mounts ! 


A  FASCINATING 


THE  UNKNOWN  I 


starring 

GRANT  WILLIAMS  •  RANDY  STUART 

with  APRIL  KENT  •  PAUL  "lANGTON  •  RAYMOND  BAILEY 


.DIRECTED  BY  JACK  ARNOLD  •  SCREENPLAY  BY  RICHARD  MAJHESON  •  PRODUCED  BY  ALBERT  ZUGSMITH 
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‘PRETTY  BABY'  STOUT 
10G,  INDPLS.;  HOPE  9G 

Indianapolis,  Jan.  29. 

Biz  has  rallied  nicely  this,  stanza 
at  first-run  spots  here  after  last 
week’s  deep  freeze.  “Rock,  Pretty 
Baby”  is  getting  a  big  play  from 
teen  set  at  Circle  to  lead  new¬ 
comers.  “Iron  Petticoat  ’  at  Loew  s 
looks  lush.  “Girl  Can’t  Help  It, 

In  second  week  at  Indiana,  is  doing 

°kayEstimates  for  This  Week 

Circle  (Cockrill-Dolle)  (2,800;  60- 
85) — “Rock,  Pretty  Baby”  (U)  and 
“ShownSown  at  Abilene”  (U)  Stout 
$10,000.  Last  week,  “Three  Violent 
People”  (Par)  and  “Bridey  Murphy 
(Par),  $5,000. 

Indiana  (C-D)  (3,200;  70-90)  -— 
“Girl  Can’t  Help  It”  (20th)  and 
“Black  Whip”  (20th)  (2d  wk).  Oke 
$8,000  after  $14,000  opener. 

Keith’s  (C-D)  (1,300;  60-85)  -- 
“Secrets  of  Life”  (BV)  (2d  wk) 
Nice  $4,000  in  4  days  after  $6,000 
first  stanza. 

Loew’s  (Loew)  (2,427;  60-80) 
“Iron  Petticoat”  (M-G)  and  The 
Rack”  (M-G).  Sturdy  $9,000  for 
Bob  Hope  pic.  Last  week,  .  Re¬ 
prisal”  (Col)  and  “Port  Afnque 
(Col),  $5,000. 

Lsric  (C-D)  (850;  $1.25-$2.20)-- 
“Oklahoma”  (Magna)  (22d  wk). 
Fine  $12,000  in  final  4  days,  being 
followed  by  “Ten  Commandments 
(Par)  on  Jan.  29.  Last  week, 
$14,000.  .  _ 

CHICAGO 

(Continued  from  page  9) 
die)  (3d  wk).  So-so  $5,000.  Last 
week,  $7,600. 

Grand  (Indie)  (1,200;  98-$1.25)— - 
“Tension  at  Table  Rock”  (RKO) 
and  “Great  Day  in  Morning 
(RKO).  Good  $9,000.  Last  week, 
“Gunslinger”  (  Cap)  and  “Dark 
Venture”  (Cap),  $10,500. 

Loop  (Telem’t)  (606;  90-$1.25) — 
“Brave  One”  (RKO).  Bangup  $16,- 
000.  Last  week,  subsequent  run. 

McVickers  (JL&S)  (1,580;  $1.25- 
$3.30)  —  “Ten  Commandments’ 
(Par)  (10th  wk).  Socko  .  $38,000. 
Last  week,  $40,000. 

Monroe  (Indies  (1,000;  67-87)— 
“Woman  of  Rome”  (DCA)  and 
“Fear”  (Cap)  (2d  wk).  Good  $5,000. 
.Last  week,  $8,000. 

Oriental  (Indie)  (3,400;  98-$1.25) 
— “Girl  Can’t  Help  It”  (20th).  Tor¬ 
rid  $30,000.  Last  week  “Anastasia” 
(20th)  (5th  wk),  $28,000. 

Palace  (Indie)  (1,484;  $1.25-$3.40) 
—“Seven  Wonders”  (Ci-nerama) 
(7th  wk).  Huge  $46,000.  Last  week, 
$42,000. 

Roosevelt  (B&K)  (1,400;  90)— 
“Drango”  (UA)  and  “Flight  to 
Hong  Kong”  (UA).  Hotsy  $20,000. 
Last  week,  “Zarak”  (Col)  and 
“Utah  Blaine”  (Col)  (2d  wk), 
$18,000. 

State-Lake  (B&K)  (2,400;  $1.25- 
$1.50)— “King  and  4  Queens”  (UA) 
(3d  wk).  Gentle  $15,000.  Last  week, 
$17,000. 

Surf  (H&E  Balaban)  (685)  $1.25) 
—“Silent  World”  (Col)  (5th  wk). 
Fine  $3,300.  Last  week,  $3,700. 

United  Artists  (B&K)  (1,700;  98- 
$1.50) — “Written  on  Wind”  (U) 
(5th  wk).  Amazing  $18,000.  Last 
week,  $20,000. 

Woods  (Essaness)  (1,206;  90- 

$1.50) — “Teahouse  August  Moon” 
(M-G)  (10th  wk).  Solid  $17,500.  Last 
wTeek,  $18,000. 

World  (Indie)  (600;  90)— “La 

Strada”  (T-L)  (5th  wk).  Vigorous 
$5,000.  Last  week,  $5,500. 

Ziegfeld  (Davis)  (430;  $1.25)— 
“Only  French  Can”  (UMPO)  (5th 
wk).  Still  good  at  $3,100.  Last  week, 
$3,600. 

BUFFALO 

(Continued  from  page  8) 
(Indie).  Smash  $20,000.  Last  week, 
“King  and  4  Queens”  (UA),  $15,000. 

Paramount  (Par)  (3,000;  60-85) — 
“Three  Brave  Men”  (20th)  and 
“Quiet  Gun”  (Indie).  Good  $13,000 
or  near.  Last  week,  “Three  Violent 
People”  (Par)  and  “Women  of  Pit¬ 
cairn  Island”  (Indie),  $11,200. 

Center  (Par)  (2,000;  60-85)— “Ok¬ 
lahoma”  (Magna).  Solid  $14,000  or 
close.  Last  week,  “Invasion  U.S.A.” 
(Indie)  and  “1,000  Years  From 
Now”  (Indie)  (reissues)  (5  days), 
$8,500. 

Lafayette  (Basil)  (3,000;  50-80) — 
“Written  on  Wind”  (U)  and  “Show¬ 
down  at  Abilene”  (U)  (3d  wk).  Still 
plenty  of  stamina  to  land  stout 
$10.000.,  Last  week.  $11,000. 

Century  (Buhawk)  (3,000;  $1.25- 
$2.50)  —  “Ten  Commandments” 
(Par)  (5th  wk).  Mighty  $20,300. 
Last  week.  $23,000. 

Teck  (Cinema  Products)  (1.200; 
$1.20-$2.40) — “Seven  Wonders  of 
World”  (Cinerama)  (22d  wk).  Smart 
$9,000.  Last  week,  $8,600. 


BROADWAY 


(Continued  ffora  page  9) 
tively  as  strong  as  opening  week’s 
$10,000. 

Sutton  (R&B)  (561;  95-$1.75)— 
“Great  Man”  (U>  (5th  wk).  Fourth 
stanza  completed  Monday  (28)  was 
smash  $16,000.  Third  was  $16,500. 

Trans-Lux  52nd  St.  (T-L)  (540; 
$1-$1.50) — “La  Strada”  (T-L)  (29th 
wk).  The  28th  week  completed 
Sunday  (27)  pushed  to  big  $11,000. 
The  27th  was  $10,000. 

World  (Times)  (501;  95-$1.50)— 
“Tempest  in  Flesh”  (Pace)  (2d  wk). 
This  week  ending  tomorrow 
(Thurs)  looks  like  rousing  $9,500. 
First  was  record  $10,900. 

Victoria  (City  Inv.)  (1,060;  50-$2) 
—“Baby  Doll”  (WB)  (7th  wk).  Sixth 
round  finished  last  night  (Tues.) 
was  socko  $27,000.  Fifth  was  $28,- 
500. 

Warner  (Cinerama  Prod.)  (1,600; 
$1.20-$3.50) — “Seven  Wonders  of 
World”  (Cinerama)  (43d  wk).  The 
42nd  stanza  finished  Saturday  (26) 
was  sock  $41,300.  The  41st  week 
was  $36,400. 

‘Baby’  Sturdy  $16,000, 
Denver;  Wagons’  12G 

Denver,  Jart.  29. 

“Rock,  Pretty  Baby”  at  Para¬ 
mount  is  rated  town  topper,  and 
likely  will  be  around  next  week. 
“Westward  Ho,  Wagons”  packed 
the  Aladdin  to  a  big  session,  and 
will  hold.  Others  staying  are 
“Bundle  of  Joy”  at'  the  Denham 
and  “Golden  Demon”  at  Esquire. 
“Anastasia”  still  is  good  in  fifth 
session  at  the  Centre.  “Four  Girls 
in  Town”  looms  fair  at  the  Denver. 

Estimates  for  This  Week 

Aladdin  (Fox)  (1,400;  70-90)— 
“Westward  Ho' Wagons”  (BV).  Big 
$12,000.  Holding.  Last  week, 
“Everything  But  Truth”  (U)  (2d 
wk.),  -$2,000. 

Centre  (Fox)  (1,247;  70-$1.25)— 
“Anastasia”  (20th)  (5th  wk).  Good 
$10,000.  Last  week,  ditto. 

Denham  (Cockrill)  (1,428;  70-90) 
— “Bundle  of  Joy”  (RKO).  Fine 
$11,000.  Stays  on.  Last  week, 
“Three  Violent  People”  (Par),  $6,- 
000. 

Denver  (Fox)  (2,525;  70-90)— 

“Four  Girls  in  Town”  (U)  and 
“Edge  of  Hell”  (U).  Fair  $11,500. 
Last  week,  “Don’t  Rock  Rock” 
(Col)  and  “Rumble  on  Docks”  (Col), 
$12,000. 

Esquire  (Fox)  (742;  70-90) — 

“Golden  Demon”  (Indie).  Big  $4,- 
500.  Last  week,  “Angel  Who 
Pawned  Her  Harp”  (Indie),  $3,000. 

Orpheum  (RKO)  (2,600;  70-$1.25) 
— “Teahouse  August  Moon  (M-G) 
(4th  wk).  Fairish  $8,000.  Last 
week,  $12,500. 

Paramount  (Wolfberg)  (2,200; 
70-90) — “Rock,  Pretty  Baby”  (U) 
and  “Brass  Legend”  (UA)  Solid 
$16,000.  Stays.  Last  week,  “Dran¬ 
go”  (UA)  and  “Gun  Man  Down” 
(UA),  same. 

LOS  ANGELES 

(Continued  from  page  8) 

(AA)  (fid  wk).  Fair  $12,500.  Last 
week,  $18,000,  plus  $92,500  in  sev¬ 
en  nabes,  eight  ozoners. 

Loyola  (FWC)  (1.248;  $1.25-$1.50) 
—  “Oklahoma”  (20th)  (4th  wk). 
Nifty  $5,200.  Last  week,  with  El 
Rey,  $7,800. 

Chinese  (FWC)  (1,908;  $1.25- 

$2.40)  —  “Anastasia”  (20th)  (5th 
wk).  Pushed  to  fancy  $18,500.  Last 
week,  $18,000. 

Vogue  (FWC)  (885;  $1-$1.75)  — 
“Baby  Doll”  (WB)  (5th  wk).  Hearty 
$6,800.  Last  week,  with  Downtown 
Paramount,  Wiltern,  $18,000. 

Hollywood  Paramount  (F&M) 
(1,468:  $1-$1.50)  —  “Written  On 
Wind”  (U)  (5th  wk).  Up  to  good 
$11,000.  Last  week,  $10,000. 

Fox  Beverly  (FWC)  (1,334;  $1- 
$1.75) — “Full  of  Life”  (Col)  (5th 
wk).  Slow  $3,700.  Last  week, 
$3,800. 

Warner  Downtown  (SW)  (1,757; 
80-$1.50) — “Giant”  (WB)  (5th  wk). 
Okay  $6,500.  Last  week,  with  New 
Fox,  Uptown,  $17,300. 

Carthay  (FWC)  (1,138;  $1.75- 

$3.50) — “Around  World  80  Days” 
(UA)  (6th  wk).  Steady  $26,000  or 
near.  Last  week,  up  to  $25,900. 

Four  Star  (UATC)  (868;  $1.25- 
$1.80)  —  “Rainmaker”  (Par)  (6th 
wk).  Mild  $4,500.  Last  week, 
$5,000.  •  / 

Egyptian  (UATC)  (1,503;  $1.25- 
$1.80) — “Bundle  of  Joy”  (RKO) 
(6th  wk).  Light  $3,500.  Last  week, 
$4,000. 

Pantages  (RKO)  (2,812;  $1.10- 
$1.75) — “Teahouse  August  Moon” 
(M-G)  (10th  wk).  Neat  $12,000:  Last 
week,  $12,900. 

Warner  Beverly  (SW)  (1,612; 
$1.50-$3.30>  —  “Ten  Command¬ 
ments”  (Par)  (11th  wk).  Sharp 
$23,500.  Last  week,  $22,600. 

Warner.  Hollywood  (SW)  (1,384; 
$1.20-$2»65) — “Cine  Holiday”  (Cin¬ 
erama)  (64th  wk).  Into  current 
week  Sunday  (27)  after  big  $19,300 
last  week. 


life’  Lush  $13,000,  D.C.; 
‘Wonders’  Sock  24G,  5th 

Washington,  Jan.  29. 
Main  stem  b.o.  is  surprisingly 
bright  this  stanza  especially  since 
it  is  almost  entirely  a  holdover  sit¬ 
uation.  “Full  of  Life,”  sole  new¬ 
comer  is  smash  at  Trans-Lux, 
“Anastasia^”  in  sixth  stanza  at  the 
Capitol,  is  still  sturdy  and  may  go 
another.  “Ten  Commandments,” 
in  11th  week  at  RKO  Keith’s,  is 
well  above  last  round  when  Inau¬ 
gural  fever  took  its  toll  all  around 
town.  “Seven  Wonders”  at  the 
Warner  /  continues  sock  in  fifth 
stanza,  being  up  over  last  stanza. 
“Great  Man”  still  is  big  in  second 
week  at  the  Ontario. 

Estimates  for  This  Week 
Ambassador  (SW)  (1,490;  90- 

$1.25) — “Wrong  Man”  (WB)  (2d 
wk).  Fair  $6,500.  Last  week,  $8,500. 

Capitol  (Loew)  (3,434;  85-$1.25) 
— “Anastasia”  (20th)  ■  (6th  wk). 
Amazingly  steady  $14,000  for  sec¬ 
ond  consecutive  week,  probably 
resulting  from  Bergman’s  visit  to 
N.  Y.  May  hold. 

Columbia  (Loew)  (1,174;  80- 

$1.25)— “Girl  Can’t  Help  It”  (20th), 
(5th-final  wk).  Surprisingly  robust 
entry,  with  fine  $7,000  after  $8,000 
last  week. 

Keith’s  (RKO)  (1,859;  $1.25- 

$2.75)  —  “Ten  Commandments” 
(Par)  (11th  wk).  Bright  $15,000, 
thanks  to  special  a.m.  group  book¬ 
ings.  Last  week,  $12,000.  Stays. 

Metropolitan  (SW)  (1,490;  90- 
$1.25) — “Wrong  Man”  (WB)  (2d 
wk).  Fine  $9,500.  Last  week, 
$13,400. 

Palace  (Loew)  (2,360;  90-$1.25)— 
“Teahouse  of  August  Moon”  (M-G) 
(6th-final  wk).  Impressive  $15,000 
after  $14,000  last  week. 

Plaza  (T-L)  (290;  90-$1.35)— 

“Lady  Chatterly’s  Lover”  (Indie) 
filth  wk).  Slight  $2,000  after  $2,- 
200  last  week.  Stays  another. 

Trans-Lux  (T-L)  (600;  80-$1.25) 
—“Full  of  Life”  (Col).  Smash  $13,- 
000,  and  stays.  Last  week,  “Zarak” 
(Col)  (4th  wk),  $3,500. 

Uptown  (SW)  (1,100;  $1.20-$2.40) 
—“Oklahoma”  (Magna)  (14th  wk). 
Solid  $10,000.  Last  week,  $9,500. 

Warner  (SW)  (1,300;  $1.20-$2.40) 
— “Seven  Wonders  of  World” 
(Cinerama)  (5th  wk).  Special  book¬ 
ings  still  keeping  this  in  upper 
brackets  to  tune  of  sock  $24,000 
after  fine  $22,000.  Stays. 

Ontario  (K-B)  (1,250;  90-$1.25)— 
“Great  Man”  (U)  (2d  wk).  Heading 
for  big  $8,000  in  first  holdover 
round.  First  was  great  $10,000. 
Probably  stays  on. 

SAN  FRANCISCO 

(Continued  from  page  8) 
“Wrong  Man”  (WB)  and  “Fire 
Maidens  of  Outer  Space”  (Indie). 
Fair  $15,000  for  8  days.  Last  week, 
“Zarak”  (Col)  and  “Cha-Cha- 
Boom”  (Indie)  (2d  wk-4  days), 
$9,000. 

St.  Francis  (Par)  (1,400;  $1-$1.25) 
—“Baby  Doll”  (WB)  (5th  wk).  Big 
$8,000.  Last  week,  $9,000.  ) 

Orpheum  (Cinerama  Theatre 
Calif.)  (1,458;  $1.75-$2.65)— “Seven 
Wonders  of  World”  (Cinerama) 
(10th  wk).  Excellent  $28,000  or 
over.  Last  week,  $28,600. 

United  Artists  (No.  Coast)  (1,207; 
70-$l) — “Drango”  (UA)  and  “Run¬ 
ning  Target”  (UA)  (2d  wk).  Hep 
$7,500.  Last  week,  $11,800. 

Stagedoor  (A-R)  (440;  $1.25- 

$1.50)  —  “Constant  Husband”  (In¬ 
die).  Fine  $4,900.  Last  week, 
“Brave  One”  (RKO)  (4th  wk), 
$2,300. 

Larkin  (Rosener)  (400;  $1) — 

“Fruits  of  Summer”  (Indie)  (4th 
wk).  Holding  at  $2,800.  Last  week, 
$3,000. 

Clay  (Rosener)  (400;  $1)— “Papa, 
Mama,  Maid”  (Indie)  (2d  wk).  Very 
good  $3,200.  Last  week,  $3,400. 

Vogue  (S.F.  Theatres)  (377;  $1)— 
“La  Strada”  (T-L)  (21st  wk).  Okay 
$1,400.  Last  week,  $1,600. 

Bridge  (Schwarz)  (396;  $1-$1.25) 
— “Wee  Geordie”  (Arthur).  Socko 
$6,000.  Last  week,  “Magic  Fire” 
(Indie)  (2d  wk),  $1,700. 

Coronet  (United  California)  (1,- 
250;  $1.50-$3.75) — “Around  World 
In  80  Days”  (UA)  (5th  wk).  Excel¬ 
lent  $26,500.  Last  week,  $26,000. 

BALTIMORE 

(Continued  from  page  8) 

Up  to  smash  $7,000  after  $6,500  in 
third  round. 

New  (Fruchtman)  (l,600r  $1.25- 
$2.25)  —  “Ten  Commandments” 
(Par)  (6th  wk).  Holding  nicely  at 
$16,000  after  $20,000  for  the  fifth 
stanza. 

Playhouse  (Schwaber)  (410;  50- 
$1.25) — “Great  Man”  (U).  Brisk 
$5,500.  Last  week,  “John  And 
Julie”  (Indie)  (4th  wk),  $1,500. 

Stanley  (WB)  (3,200;  50-$l)— 
“Three  Violent  People”  (Par).  Sad 
$4,500.  Last  week,  “Girl  He  Left 
Behind”  (WB),  $4,000. 

Town  (Rappaport)  (1,400;  50- 

$1.25) — “Rainmaker”  (Par).  Pleas¬ 
ing  $10,000.  Last  week,  “Slander’ 
(M-G),  $5,000. 


42d  Sf.  Grinds 

SSSS  Continued  from  page  3 

65c.  The  theatres  operate  on  an 
amazing  .schedule.  The  majority 
open  at  8  a.m.  and  .  run  to  .  3  a.m.' 
the  following  morning,  with  sev¬ 
eral  closing  at  4  a.m.  To  main¬ 
tain  this  operational  schedule,  the 
theatres  employ  three  shifts  of  em¬ 
ployees. 

*  Contrary  to  general  belief,  the 
atmosphere  of  42d  St.  has  not  pro¬ 
vided  the  managements  with  un¬ 
due  problems  of  coping  with  ju¬ 
venile  delinquents  and  undesir¬ 
ables.  According  to  Martin  Levine, 
general  manager  of  the  Brandt 
houses,  the  42d  St. .  theatres  have 
no  more  of  a  problem  than  other 
theatres.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  he 
maintained,  the  juves  make  up 
only  a  small  portion  of  the  patron¬ 
age.  He  noted,  for  example,  that 
two  recent  pictures  especially 
aimed  at.  teenagers— “Shake,  Rat¬ 
tle,  and  Roll”  and  Elvis  Presley’s 
“Love  Me  Tender” —  fared  poorly 
af  the  boxoffice. 

The  theatres,  however,  have  taken 
precautionary  measures  against 
young  hoodlums  and  other  unde¬ 
sirables.  A  crew  of  uniformed  Burns 
guards  make  frequent  tours  to  the 
theatres.  The  Brandt  Theatres  has 
long  followed  the  policy  of  notify¬ 
ing  parents  when  a  juvenile  is  in¬ 
volved  in  a  disturbance. 

The  42d  St.  patronage  comes 
from  all  walks  of  life.  Midnight 
workers  are  on  hand  for  the  8  a.m. 
show.  Salesmen,  shoppers  and 
others  with  several  hours  to  kill 
dominate  the  afernoon  audiences. 
Daters,  married  couples,  and  groups 
of  young  people  make  up  the  eve¬ 
ning  trade.  Show  people  and  other 
stay-up-laters  are  among  the  late 
film-goers. 

The  42d  St.  houses  offer  patrons 
a  chance  to  catch  up  on  missed  pic¬ 
tures,  a  wide  choice  of  pictures 
which  enables  groups  to  break  up 
and  meet  later,  and  prices  within 
the  tange  of  the  general  public. 
According  to  the  belief  of  the  42d 
St.  operators,  when  a  person  comes 
to  42d  St.,  it’s  not  with  the  thought 
of  seeing  a  specific  film.  However, 
after  the  potential  customers  looks 
over  the  wide  selection,  he  then 
makes  his  choice. 

19-Years  As  Artie 

Perhaps  the  most  unique  of  the 
42d  St.  operations  is  the  Apollo 
which  has  befen  running  continu¬ 
ously  for  19  years  on  an  art  house 
policy.  Even  during  the  war  years 
when  it  was  difficult  to  obtain 
foreign  films,  the  house  operated 
successfully  by  replaying  over  and 
over  again  the  available  imports. 
The  house  has  a  steady  clientele  and 
for  each  change  of  bills  it  sends 
out  25,000  mailing  pieces.  The  the¬ 
atre  is  also  a  popular  place  with 
language  students  and  many  times 
whole  classes  from  various  New 
York  high-schools  and  colleges  at¬ 
tend  afternoon  performances  to  ab¬ 
sorb  French  or  Italian!  Shake¬ 
speare  films  also  draw  a  large  stu¬ 
dent  audience  and  the  management 
provides  special  reduced  tickets 
for  school  groups. 

Foreign  films  with  English  titles 
also  draw  a  large  audience  of  deaf 
and  dumb  individuals.  Many  of 
these  people  as  well  as  their  spe¬ 
cial  schools  are  on  the  mailing  list. 

From  a  profit  and  cents  stand¬ 
point,  the  42d  St.  houses  have  man¬ 
aged  to  buck  the  general  sluggish 
trend  that  has  hit  theatre  business 
throughout  the  country.  For  the 
most  part,  however,  the  new,  better 
Hollywood  films  and  the  foreign 
imports  do  the  better  business. 
The  theatres  have  “their  hands 
full”  in  maintaining  a  profitable 
operation  at  the  houses  which  show 
the  secondaiy  films  and  the  re¬ 
issues. 

The  theatre  operators  have  no 
desire  to  see  the  complexion  of 
the  street  changed.  They  feel  the 
carnival  atmosphere  of  42d  St.,  the 
pizza  parlors,  and  the  other  carny 
attractions  are  just  the  things  that 
draw  crowds  to  the  street. 


UA’s  February  five 

“Men  in  War,”  Sidney  Harmon 
production  starring  Robert  Ryan 
and  Aldo  Ray,  heads  the  list  of  five 
pictures  set  for  release  by  United 
Artists  in  February. 

Others  are  producer;  Bob  Gold¬ 
stein’s  “Crime  of  Passion,”  with 
Barbara  Stanwyck  and  Sterling 
Hayden;  Aubrey  Schenck’s  “Pha¬ 
raoh’s  Curse,”  Mark  Dano  and  Ziva 
Rodann;  Howard  W.  Koch’s  “Voo¬ 
doo  Island,”  Boris  Karloff,  and 
Koch’s  “Tomahawk  Trail,”  Chuck 
Connors,  John  Smith  and  Susan 
Cummings. 


Billy  Graham’s 
Theatre  Films 

Hollywood*  Jan.  29. 

“The  Persuader,”  a  theatrical 
feature,  went  before  Uie  cameras 
under  the  banner  of  World  Wide 
Pictures  to  launch  a  program  of 
theatrical  releases  planned  by 
evangelist  Billy  Graham.  Dick 
Ross  is  producing  and  directing 
the  initialled  which  Allied  Artists 
will  release. 

In  the  past,  Graham  has  concen¬ 
trated  on  religioso  product  for 
church  distribution.  New  series  of 
films  will  be  slanted  for  the  enter¬ 
tainment  market  with  a  religious 
note  inserted  in  each  film. 


Loew’s  Quest 

-  Continued  from  page  3 

tors  for  out-of-pocket  expenses  and 
reasonable  clerical  expenses. 

In  addition,  Loew’s  has  retained 
Georgeson  &  Co.  and  the  Kissel 
Organization  to  solicit  proxies  and 
has  agreed  to  pay  both  outfits  fees 
and  expenses  for  the  service,  with 
Georgeson  getting  $7,500  and  Kis¬ 
sel  $2,500. 

Proxy  lists  the  salary  of  (1)  each 
person  who  was  a  director  .during 
the  most  recent  'fiscal  year  and 
whose  remuneration  exceeded  $30,- 
000;  (2)  each  person  who  was  one. 
of  the  three  highest  paid  officers 
of  the  company;  and  (3)  all  persons 
as  a  group  who  at  any  time  during 
the  fiscal  year  were  directors  or 
officers  of' the  campany.  All  offi¬ 
cers  and  directors  in  this  group  re¬ 
ceived  a  total  of  $1,708,844. 

Breakdown  reveals  the  following 
salaries:  Howard  Dietz,  $104,571; 
Arthur  M.  Loew,  $200,000;  Eddie 
Mannix,  $167,314;  Benjamin  Mel- 
niker,  $43,086;  Charles  C.  Mosko- 
witz,  $156,857;  Charles  Reagan, 
$91,500;  Dore  Schary,  $200,000;  and 
Nicholas  M.  Schenck,  $155,852. 

Proxy  statement  says  that  agree¬ 
ment  terminating  Schary’s  contract 
will  save  the  company  $150,000  and 
that  Schary  has  no  right  to  exer¬ 
cise  options  on  16,6.70  shares  of 
stock  under  the  stock  option  plan 
granted  him  in  1951.  Previously 
Schary  had  exercised  his  option  on 
50,000  shares. 


Trans-Lux 

Continued  from  page  3  i— 

their  own  voices  in  English,  which 
is  the  way  they  originally  spokt 
their  lines. 

Brandt  said  he  expected  a  gross 
of  from  $800,000  to  $1,200,000 
eventually  on  “La  Strada.”  It’ll 
play  some  3,000  to  5,000  houses  in 
the  titled  version  and,  according 
to  Brandt,  could  pick  up  another 
3,500  or  4,000  bookings  via  dubbing. 

Trans-Lux  prexy  stressed  tht 
importance  of  careful  release  poli¬ 
cy  consideration  in  the  instance  of 
dubbed  pix.  In  some  cities,  T-L  is 
holding  up  release  of  “La  Strada” 
pending  availability  of  the  dubbed 
prints.  In  others,  the  original  ver¬ 
sion  is  better  played  off  first  be¬ 
fore  the  dubbed  film  hits  the  com¬ 
mercial  houses. 

Brandt  felt  strongly  that  Euro¬ 
pean  films  starring  American  per¬ 
formers  should  be  dubbed  although, 
he  noted,  “dubbing  in  that  case  is 
really  a  misnomer.  After  all,  they 
spoke  their  lines  in  English  in  the 
first  place.” 

Trans-Lux  has  acquired  two 
Spanish  films,  “Calabuche”  and 
“Calle  Mayor.”  They’re  coproduc¬ 
tions  with  Italy  and  France,  respec¬ 
tively,  and  Brandt  is  bringing  over 
the  Italian  and  French  rather  than 
the  Spanish  versions.  Likelihood 
is  that  both  will  be  dubbed,  with 
Betsy  Blair  to  do  her  own  voice  in 
“Calle  Mayor.”  Other  releases  on 
the  1957  T-L  sked  include  the 
French  “Traversee  de  Paris”  with 
Jean  Gabin  and  the  Greek  “Bed  of 
Grass,”  which  Gregg  Tallas  direct¬ 
ed.  “Bed”  is' due  out  in  February. 
Dubbed  version  of  “La  Strada”  is 
skedded  for  release  towards  the 
end  of  March. 


Velde  Discovers  Texas 

San  Antonio,  Jan.  29. 

James  Velde,  general  sales  man¬ 
ager  for  United  Artists,  arrived  in 
Dallas  Monday  (28)  on  his  first  trip 
to  the  Southwest.  He  plans  to  meet 
exhibitors  and  “get  the  feel  of 

.  The  local  branch  office  of.  UA 
feted  him  with  a  luncheon. 


Wednesday,  January  30,  1957 
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WHAT’S  HAPPENING 

AT  RKO 


Why  we  make  this  statement  There  have  been  a  lot  of  stories  lately  about  what  RKO 

-  is  doing  and  what  it  intends  to  do.  Here  are  the  facts. 

at  this  time... 


Why  certain  changes  are 
being  made... 


What  RKO  is  doing  about 
motion  picture  distribution . . . 


In  production  there  is  also  an  opportunity  to  reduce  the 
so-called  below-the-line  fixed  charges  attributed  to  a 
motion  picture.  These  are  noncreative  costs  and  do  not 
contribute  to  a  picture’s  artistic  hr  financial  success. 

We  have  two  groups  of  studio  buildings— on  Gower  Street’ 
in  Hollywood  and  in  Culver  City.  How  these  production 
facilities  can  be  put  to  best  use  has  riot  yet  been 
finally  determined. 

With  the  streamlining  of  its  distribution  and  production', 
and  the  subsequent  savings  in  fixed  charges,  RKO  will 
be  in  a  position  to  concentrate  on  the  creative  planning, 
making  and  promotion  of  better  motion  pictures. 


How  these  changes  will 
affect  RKO' s  future. . . 


What  changes  will  be  made 
in  RKO’s  production... 


The  goal  of  RKO  is  to  reduce  its  fixed  domestic  overhead 
by  53%  for  any  given  motion  picture. 

Money  saved  by  reducing  these  fixed  costs  in  distribution 
and  production  can  thus  be  applied  to  the  creative  end  of 
picture  making. 


RKO  has  made  a  limited  agreement  with  Universal- , 
International  to  distribute  motion  pictures  through  the 
Universal-International  distribution  system.  This  applies 
only  to  the  United  States  and  only  to  motion  pictures 
started  prior  to  December  31,  1956.  * 

Distribution  by  RKO  of  its  pictures  will  continue  in 
foreign  markets  in  the  same  way  as  it  has  been. 

The  agreement  with  Universal-International  has  been 
accomplished  in  order  to  eliminate  duplication  of 
distribution  overhead  and  noncreative  expenakmes, 
allowing  more  resources  to  be  put  into  the  creative  end 
of  making  better  pictures. 


Our  decisions  on  distribution  and  "production  are  made 
with  one  goal  in  mind— to  make  better  motion  pictures  more  efficiently . 

This  will  benefit  the  public  and  motion  picture  exhibitors  as  well  as  ourselves. 
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‘Beau  James’  vs.  love  In  December’ 
Producers  Fear  Period  Flavor 

+  ■  ■  "  - T 


Hollywood,  Jan.  29. 

Mel  Shavelson  and  Jack  Rose 
are  launching  a  nationwide  test  of 
“value  ‘  of  title”  by  asking  1,500 
exhibs,  500  newspapermen,  plus  a 
cross-section  of  film  goers,  to  de¬ 
termine  whether  “Beau  James”  or 
“Love  Me  In  December”  should 
be  the  release  title  of  Jimmy  Walk¬ 
er  biopic  starring  Bob  Hope. 

Ballots  go  out  next  week.  Mean¬ 
while  film  is  being  previewed  with 
“James”  tag.  Paramount's  ..George 
Weltner  arid  Jerry  Pickman  liked 
both  titles  but  agreed  to  let  poll 
determine  final  release  tag. 

Shavelson  .and  Rose  feel  both 
titles  have  plus  and  minus.  “James” 
is  seen  as  deriving  some  exploita¬ 
tion  value  from  fact  it  was  title 
of  Gene  Fowler  book  and  is  more 
suggestive  of  Bob  Hope’s  switch 
to  straight  drama.  But  its  felt  tag  a 
la  Brummel  might  suggest  a  <?os- 
tumei  drama. 

“December”  has  advantage  of 
being  title  of  ironic  tune  written 
by  Walker  to  his  first  wife  which 
could  be  reprised  for  title  tune 
recordings,  exploitation,  but  it's 
felt  “December”  tag  may  connote 
light  musical  rather  than  dramatic 
biopic.  Ballots  accompanied  by  let¬ 
ter  explaining  problem  plus  copies 
of  cast  sheet,  synopsis. 


Chinatown  Film  Theatre 
Owner  Nabbed;  Accused 
Of  Passport  Fibbing 

San  Francisco,  Jan.  29. 

Immigration  and  State  Depart¬ 
ment  security  officials  have  had  a 
Frisco  theatre's  co-owner  arrested 
on  grounds  he  made-a  false  state¬ 
ment  in  connection  with  a  1951 
passport  application. 

He  is  Fong  Ying,  42,  who  oper¬ 
ates  the  Chinese-language  World 
Theatre  here  with  Lawrence  Low. 
Ying  failed  to  make  $15,000  bail.  If 
convicted,  Tie’s  liable  to  a  maxi¬ 
mum  penalty  of  five  years  and  a 
$5,000  fine. 

The  U.  S.  attorney’s  office  said 
Ying  was  “an  important  man  in 
Chinatown,  a  man  of  means.” 
Ying’s  false  statement  was  sup¬ 
posed  to  have  been 'in  claiming 
as  a  father  a  man  who  actually 
was  his  onetime  father-in-law. . 

The  same  claim  allowed  Ying  to 
enter  the  U.  S.  illegally  in  1931, 
according  to  the  U.  S.  attorney's 
office.  Ying  is  protected  from 
prosecution  for  illegal  entry  by  the 
statute  of  limitations. 

His  partner,  Low,  last  year  in¬ 
voked  the  Fifth  Amendment  in 
testifying  before  the  House  Un- 
American  activities  committee. 
Low  had  been  asked  if  the  theatre 
was  a  distribution  source  for  pro- 
Soviet  films. 


Anzac  Bid  to  Flynn 

Hollywood,  Jan.  29. 

Errol  Flynn  has  been  approached 
to  star  in  a  feature  pic,  “Flying 
Doctor,”  to  be  filmed  by  a  new 
U.  S.-Aussie  firpi  Down  Under,  in 
April.  Firm  is  headed  by  Yank  di¬ 
rector-film  editor  Rex  Lipton,  who 
will  produce-direct  the  feature, 
presently  budgeted  at  $450,000.  Art 
Browne,  formerly  with  Edward 
Small,  is  prepping  the  script,  based 
on  exploits  of  Australian  bush  doc¬ 
tors. 

Firm,  called  Flying  Doctors  Ltd., 
plans  to  film  a  telepix  series  on  the 
same  subject,  following  theatrical 
pic  lensing. 


Back  to  Old  Trade 

Houston,  Ja'n.  29. 

Mike  Lane,  who  made  -his 
screen  debut  in  Humphrey  Bo¬ 
gart’s  last  pic,  “The  Harder 
They  Fall,”  is  back  in  town 
here,  wrestling.  Another  ‘  re¬ 
cent  release  is  “Gun  for'  a 
Town”  which  he  premiered 
here  in  April. 

In  between  film  assign¬ 
ments,  Lane  returns  to  wres¬ 
tling. 


Sabbath  Cinema 


Columbia,  S.  C.,  Jan.  29. 

Sunday  films,  banned  by  law  in 
most  South  Carolina  communities, 
is  an  issue  before  lawmakers  from 
two  sections. 

Legislators  from  Florence  Coun¬ 
ty  haye  a  bill  in  the  General  As¬ 
sembly  here  to  permit  voters  to 
decide  by  ballot  in  their  county 
whether  or  not  to  have  the  Sunday 
showings. 

In  Greenville,  municipal  leaders 
are  studying  the  issue,  and  a  re¬ 
quest  for  legislation  oh  a  ballot 
there  is  pending. 

Donaldson  Air  Force  Base,  near 
Greenville,  has  asked  for  the  Sab¬ 
bath  showings.  < 

Only  Columbia  and  Charleston 
have  authorized  Sunday  pictures 
now,  though  some  areas  circum¬ 
vent  state  law  with  local  ordi¬ 
nances  and  open  their  theatres. 

Nebraska  Mgr.  Thinks 
He’s  Got  a  Cop-Proof 
In  Theatre  'Giveaway’ 

Omaha,  Jan.  29. 

Frank  Larson,  manager  of  the 
Paramount  Theatre  in  North  Platte, 
Neb.,  believes  he  has  found  a  twist 
in  giveaways  that  will  get  around 
any  legal  objections.  His  plan: 

He  will  offer  $500  each  week  to 
the  person  answering  a  quiz  ques¬ 
tion  on  his  stage.  Everyone  in  the 
North  Platte  city  directory  will  be 
automatically  registered  for  the 
contest  and  anyone  else  can  come 
into  the  theatre  and  register  free. 
A  number  corresponding  to  a  name 
on  the  register  will  be  drawn. 

The  person  will  not  have  to  be 
in  the  theatre  to  qualify  as  a  p.a. 
system  will  be  hooked  up  outside. 
The  contestant  picked  then  has  two 
minutes  to  reach  the  stage. 

“The  questions  will  be  easy,” 
Larson  announced. 

If  the  person  whose  name  is 
drawn  does  not  appear,  a  small 
cash  prize  will  be  mailed  to  that 
person  and  the  amount  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  week’s  payoff  increased. 

“I’ve  talked  with  attorneys  and 
they  tell  me'  they  can  see  nothing 
wrong  with  the  plan,”  Larson  de¬ 
clared. 

Theatre  banknights  and  other 
giveaway  programs  have  been  de¬ 
clared  lotteries  by  the  courts.  The 
giveaways  were '  very  popular  in 
theatres  throughout  the  state  dur¬ 
ing  World  War  II  before  they  were 
declared  illegal  and  were  stopped. 

Larson  staged  his  first  contest 
contest  Wednesday  (9). 


STAFF  WAGE  MINIMA 
UP  IN  MINNESOTA 

St,  .Paul,  Jan,  29. 

Minnesota  industrial  commission 
this  week  issued  an  order  setting 
higher  minimum  wages  for  women 
and  minors  employed  in  amuse¬ 
ment  industry.  Orders  affect 
workers  in  “all  establishments  en¬ 
gaged  in  providing  entertainment 
or  recreation  for  the  public,”  and 
include  film  theaters,  howling  al¬ 
leys,  skating  rinks,  dance  halls, 
amusement .  parks  and  baseball 
clubs. 

Minimums  are  85c.  an  hour  in 
cities  of  more  than  25,000  popu¬ 
lation,  and  in  suburban  points  next 
to  such  cities;  80c.  an  hour  in 
cities,  towns  and  villages  of  2,500 
to  25,000,  add  75c  an  hour  in  towns 
of  less  thah  2,500  population. 

Order  followed  several  hearings. 
Among  those  appearing  at  .  them 
were  C.  W.  Winchell,  president  of 
Minnesota  Amusement  Co.;  Stan¬ 
ley  D.  Kane,  attorney  for  North 
Central  Allied  Independent  Thea¬ 
ter  Owners,  Inc.;  Mrs.  Jean  Pic¬ 
card,  Mrs.  Martin  Cohn  and  .Mrs. 
Earl  Preston,  members  of  wage  ad¬ 
visory  committee  for  the  amuse¬ 
ment  industry,  and  Henry  Green, 
Martin  LebedofF,  Lowell  Smoots, 
L.  H.  Clark  and  Mrs.  L.  H.  Clark, 
theatre  operators  of  Twin  Cities 
and  Minneapolis  film  territory. 


Goldstein  Seeks  Granger  - 
For  Lon.-Shooting  ‘James’ 

Hollywood,  Jan.  29. 

Stewart  Granger  is  being  paged 
by  20thrFox  for  the  lead  in  “Harry 
James,”  to  be  made  by  the  com¬ 
pany  in  London,  with  Lord  John 
Brayburn  producer  of  the  film.  It 
has  a  July  start  date.  Bob 'Gold¬ 
stein  is  film’s  exec  producer  for 
20th. 

Sydney  Boehm  will  screenplay 
the  novel  by  David  Walker.  Boehm 
has  left  for  London  and  his  12- 
weeks  assignment." 

Boehm  has  just  finished  screen¬ 
play  of  “A  Most  Contagious 
Game,”  for  Kirk  Douglas’  Bryna 
Productions.  Douglas  will  star  in 
the  vehicle,  and  Elsa  Martinelli 
has  been  mentioned  for  femme 
lead. 


Toronto  Press  Switches 

Toronto,  Jan.  29. 

N.  Y.-Born  Alex  Barris,  enter¬ 
tainment  columnist  of  a.m.  Toron¬ 
to  Globe  &  Mail  for  several  years, 
switched  to  p.m.  Telegram  Satur¬ 
day  (26).  He’s  the  second  col¬ 
umnist  to  do  that  within  a  year, 
other  being  Frank  Tumpane,  gen¬ 
eral  pundit. 

Barris  is  also  emcee  and  top 
writer  (with  Bemie  Orenstein  and 
Sammy  Sales)  of  “The  Barris 
Beat,”  a  summer-replacement  va¬ 
riety  show  now  permanent  Satur¬ 
day  nights  (alternating  with  “The 
Wayne  and  Shuster  Show”). 

Switch  leaves  Globe  &  Mail  with 
only  one  show-biz  columnist.  That’s 
Herbert  Whittaker,  who  doubles  as 
theatre  critic.  Telly  also  has  Clyde 
Gilmour,  Ken  Johnson  and  Helen 
McNamara.  Stan  Halley  is  leaving 
to  become  editor  of  Mayfair  mag. 
Star,  rival  p.m.  and  largest  daily 
in  Canada,  has  Jack  Karr,  Gordon 
Sinclair  and  Leslie  Bell. 


King’s  %  Stock  Divvy 

Hollywood,  Jan.  29. 

With  its  “The  Brave  One”  cur¬ 
rently  in  early  first  release  by 
RKO,  King  Bros.  Productions  Inc., 
has  declared  a  5%  stock  dividend, 
payable  March  15  to  record  of  Feb. 
15. 

Firm  last  year  paid  a  five  cent 
divvy  on  common  stock. 


r— RADIO  CUT  MUSIC  HALL — 

Rockefeller  Center 

JOHN  WAYNE  •  DAN  DAILEY 
MAUREEN  O'HARA 

starring  in  METROCOLOR  in 

"THE  WINGS  OF  EAGLES" 

An  M-G-M  Ptctur. 
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HAVE  TUX.  BUT  ... 

usually  work  in  rolled-up  sleeves.  De¬ 
mise  o£  major  company  leaves  bright 
young  publicist,  foreign-domestic  ex¬ 
perience,  available  to  give  your  prod¬ 
uct  the  dynamic  promotion  It  de¬ 
serves. 

Box  No.  225,  VARIETY 
154  W.  46  St.,  New  York  36,  N.  Y. 


Changes  in  Excise  Taxes 

[MOSTLY  ‘TECHNICAL’] 


Washington,  Jan.  29. 

Several  technical  changes  in  the 
Federal  Excise  Tax  laws  affecting 
entertainment  are  included  in  the 
recommendations  issued  by  a  spec¬ 
ial  subcommittee  of  the  House  of 
RepreJsentative.sV.Ways  and  Means 
Committee.  They  will  erfuse  very 
little  change  in  the  Federal  income 
from  these  sources. 

However,  legislation  to  reduce 
such  excise  taxes  will  be  consid¬ 
ered  later  in  the  present  setting. 
Under  the  recommended  changes 
by  the  Forand  subcommittee: 

(1.)  The  person  furnishing  jthe 


facility  or  service  for  entertain¬ 
ment  shall  be  responsible  fot  the 
admissions  tax  only  for  the  gener¬ 
al  admissions  tax,  the  tax  on  race¬ 
track  tickets,  and  the  bite  on  tick¬ 
ets  for  seats  and  boxes. 

(2.)  The  proprietor  of  a  cafe 
property  shall  be  responsible  for 
collecting  and  reporting  a  conces¬ 
sionaire’s  tax  liability. 

(3.)  Phonograph  record  players 
should  be  taxed  as  components 
only.  The  proposed  tax  on  tape 
and  wire  recorders  should  also  be 
Imposed  on  players  of  recorded 
tape  and  .wire.  All.  . 


Bergman  Party  Not  News? 
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Skimpy  Haul 

Chicago,  Jan.  29. 

A  gunman’s  excursions 
through  the  Balaban  •  &  Katz 
owned  State-Lake  Theatre ' 
here  netted  him  $61  last  Wed¬ 
nesday  (23);  Five  janitors 
surprised  in  the  basement 
yielded  nothing. 

Upstairs  an  electrician  and 
two  patrons  yielded  $20  and 
the  first  floor  manager’s  office 
another  $41. 


Caldwell  Novel 
For  UA  Roster 

Hollywood,  Jan.  29. 

Erskine  Caldwell’s  sex-and-sorg- 
hum  novel,  “God’s  Little  Acre,” 
is  slated  for  filming  this  summer 
by  Security  Pictures,  for  United 
Artists  release.  Philip  Yordan,  Who 
heads  Security  with  Sidney  Har¬ 
mon,  has  completed  screenplay, 
with  present  plans  to  shoot  most 
footage  in  Georgia. 

Robert  Ryan  and  Aldo  Ray,  who 
co-starred  in  Security’s  just  .re¬ 
leased  “Men  In  War,”  are  being 
dickered  for  similar  roles  in 
“Acre,”  and  Anthony  Mann,  who 
directed  “Men,”  will  do  likewise 
oil  “Acre.” 


Lawrence  Color  Tests 
Continuing  at  Litton, 
Advanced  Electronic  Co. 

Hollywood,  Jan.  29. 

Work  by  Paramount  on  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  Lawrence  color — or 
Chronatron — tube  has  reached  the 
point  that  company  can  proceed  no 
further,  so  project  has  been  turned, 
over  to  Litton  Industries,  Bevhills 
advanced  electronics  firm,  prexy 
Barney  Balaban  disclosed. 

As  a  result  of  this  move,  Litton 
has  acquired  the  experimental  and 
development  facilities  of  Chromatic 
Television  Laboratories,  Paramount 
subsidiary  in  Emeryville,  Calif., 
which  has  been  in  charge  of  color 
tube’s  development,  and  also  been 
granted  a  license  agreement  on 
manufacture  of  the  tube,  it  was 
jointly  announced  by  Balaban  and 
Charles  B.  Thornton,  prexy  of  Lit¬ 
ton.  While  Litton  is  taking  over 
assets  of  the  Emeryville  plant,  and 
its  research  organization,  transac¬ 
tion  does  not  involve  the  corporate 
structure  of  Chromatic,  which  Par¬ 
amount  still  retains. 

Tube,  on  which  Paramount  to 
date  has  spent  around  $4,000,000 
during  past  four  to  five  years,  will 
be  applied  by  Litton  directly  to 
military  and  industrial  use,  not  for 
entertainment  purposes,  it  was 
stressed.  Licensing  of  the  color 
tube  for  entertainment  is  held  by 
Dumont,  which  is  expected  to  start 
manufacture  for  the  home  market 
by  early  summer.  Tube  already 
has  been  approved  by  Government 
and  Litton  now  has  several  Gov¬ 
ernment  contracts,  it  was  revealed. 

While  Paramount’s  interest  in 
tube,  except  for  coin  to  he  received, 
has  now  passed  to  Litton,  Balaban 
asserted  that  Chromatic  will  con¬ 
tinue  in  N.  Y.  with  its  work  on 
simplified  circuitry  and  with  addi¬ 
tional  classified  military  work  for 
the  U.  S.  Air  Force  in  other  fields. 


Schary  Family 

Continued  from  page  3 
in  the  City  National  Bank  Building, 
Beverly  Hills,  and  states  he  will  re¬ 
veal  his  future  production  activi¬ 
ties  (“which  will  include  a  number 
of  facets  from  films  to  television”) 
before  their  first  European  holiday. 

Joe  Vogel,  new  Loewis  Inc., 
prexy  just  arrived  from  New  York, 
saw  a  sneak  of  “Raintree  County,” 
Metro’s  over-$5,000,000  production 
last  Wednesday  (23)  at  Santa  Bar¬ 
bara.  This,  too,  supposedly  was 
one  of  Schary’s  “personal”  produc¬ 
tions  but  he  relinquished  supervi¬ 
sion  of  that  to  David  Lewis  to  bear 
down  on  “Designing  Woman.” 

The  Scharys  and  their  son,  Jeb, 
and  daughter  Joy,  will  motor 
through  Europe.  The  film  execu¬ 
tive  is  shipping  his  station  wagon 
across  for  that  puropse; 


»  .  New  York. 

Editor,  Variety: 

Maybe  we’d  better  get  a  couple 
of  things  straight  on  that  New  York 
Film  Critics  party  for  Ingrid  Berg¬ 
man,  et.  al,  Your  story  (Jan.  23) 
gave  only  one  side  of  the  case: 

(1).  Believe  it  or  riot  (and  there 
are  many  people  in  show  biz  who 
consistently  refuse  to  believe  it) 
film  critics  are  also  newspapermen. 
The  actual  story  of  the  awards  is 
covered  every  year  by  the  Times, 
Trib  and  other  papers,  the  wire 
services  picking  it  up  when  they 
so  choose;  And  the  coverage  is 
by  the  guys  and  dolls  who  are  giv¬ 
ing  the  party  in  the  first  place. 
So  who  needs  city  side  coverage 
also?  ■ 

(.2)  The  film  critics  pay  the  tab 
for  the  party,  beholden  to  no  one 
except  their  own  expense  accounts. 
Should  they  also  pay  for  the  food 
and  ’  drink  absorbed  by,  outside 
newspapermen?  One  request  came 
in  from  a  Detroit  paper  asking 
whether  their  entertainment  edi¬ 
tor  could  attend  the  party.  If  the 
Detroit  papers  want  to  interview 
Ingrid  Bergman  why  don’t  they 
make  their  own  awards? 

(3)  Reason  NBC  Radio. was  given 
the  show  is  because  NBC  Radio 
agreed  to  do  it  as  far  back  as  last 
November,  long  before  even  the 
critics  -  knew  who  the  winners 
would  be.  They’ve  been  covering 
it  every  year,  with  or.  without-Berg- 
naan,  or  any  other  stars.  CBS 
came  in  at  the  last  minute  a- whoop¬ 
in’  and  a-hollerin’  they  were  froze 
out.  Forgetting  that  when  the 
critics  gave  the  show  to  Ed  Sulli¬ 
van  five  or  six  years  ago,  CBS 
swore  ‘‘Never  again!” 

(4)  There  was  every  opportunity 
afforded  all  papers  and  Wire  serv¬ 
ices  to  interview  Bergman  during 
the  day  preceding  the  party,.  Both 
20th-Fox  and  NBC  press  agents  saw 
to  that.  You  say  Life  and  Look 
were  refused  entrance  at  the  party 
itself;  did  Life  and  Look  gain  en¬ 
trance  to  Irene  Selznick’s  apart¬ 
ment  at  the  Pierre  where  Berg- 
mjjin  was  staying  overnight? 

(5)  And  on  that  crack  about  the 
critics  needing  a  press  agent  next 
year,  you  seem  to  have  fallen  into 
the  common  error  of  thinking  the 
critics  are  part  and  parcel  of  the 
film  business,  instead  of  outside 
observers.  How  would  a  press 
agent  help  us — a  bigger  gate  for 
the  party?  Improve  our  relations 
with  the  press?  Or  maybe  get  us 
all  contracts,  with  options,  from 
our  respective  publishers? 

Leo^Mishkin, 
Morning  Telegraph. 


Vested  Interests 

Continued  from  page  7  a 
move  would  be  disastrous  to  them. 
Theatres  held  it  would  be  taking 
part  of  their  bread  and  butter 
away. 

Strongest  argument  came  from 
labor  leaders,  who  told  council 
what  such  a  move  would  mean  in 
jobs  lost  in  various  trades  and  in¬ 
dustries  catering  to  the  sign  busi¬ 
ness,  Outdoor  Advertising  Com¬ 
pany  claimed  “this  is  one  of  the 
most  radical  pieces  of  legislation 
ever  introduced  in  any  city.  You 
are  taking  overhanging  signs  from 
places  that  have  no  aesthetic  value 
and  never  will  have  any.” 

City  Council  was  quick  to  hand 
the  proposal  back  to  the  Planning 
Commission  deader  than  a  door¬ 
nail.  There  isn’t  a  chance  that  it 
will  eventually  be  revived. 


Italy  Needs 

'  Continued  from  page  7  a 

prizes  of  500,000  lire  ($800)  for 
films  in  this  category  as  a  starter. 

Added  Dr.  Lonoro,  “A  survey 
conducted  by  cinema  .operators 
shows  that  the  steadiest  patrons 
are  between  10  and  20  years  of  age. 
The  problem,  therefore,  has  an 
economic  aspect,  more  important 
than  we  had  understood  at  first. 
Our  market  has  need  of  youth 
films:  Fathers  and  heads  of  fami¬ 
lies  will  be  happy  to  send  their 
children  to  recreational  and  edu¬ 
cational  films  and  the  youth  will 
be  satisfied,  as  results  in  other 
countries  have  demonstrated,  in 
having  films  made  especially  for 
them.” 
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Those  Free-Wheeling  Veepees 

Appointment  of  Lou  Hansman  to  helm  CBS  Radio’s  promotion* 
advertising  as  veepee  underscores  what  appears  to  he  the  gradual 
writeoff  of  what  for  years  had  been  a  unique  aspect  of  the  CBS 
corporate  setup.  This  was  the  creation  of  a  20th  floor  group  of 
free-wheeling,  fast-thinking  staff  veepees  moving  in  any  and  all 
areas  as  backstops  and  troubleshooters  for  the  Bill  Paley-Frank 
Stanton  high  command.  It  was  in  this  area  where  Hansman, 
among  others,  operated  before  getting  his  new  specific  assignment. 

Not  too  long  ago  there  were  as  many  as  half  a.  dozen  such  veepees 
in  operation.  But  already  they've  been  reduced  to  half  that  size 
as  (1)  Howard 'Meighan  was  shifted  to  Hollywood  to  administrate 
the  Coast  setup;  (2)  Dan  O'Shea  checked  out  of  CBS  to  move  into 
RKO-Teleradio,  with  no ‘replacement;  (3)  Hausman  went  over  CBS 
Radio. 

Three  continue  to  function  on  a  staff  veepee  level.  These  are 
Larry  Lowman  (who  spends  a  lot  of  time  on  labor  negotiations); 
Dick  Salant  (whose  chief  function  is  in  the  legal  area  and  who  is 
in  and  out  of  the  Washington  problems  confronting  the  network) 
and  Lou  Cowan  (whose  main  concern  is  programming  and  who  of 
late  has  been  .devoting  considerable  attention  to  the  radio  phase 
.  of  the  overall  Columbia  operation). 


CBS’  Parade  of  the  Proxies 


New  Hytfon  Boss  Completes  Cycle,  With  Every 
Division  Now  Undergoing  Echelon  Shift 


Appointment  last  week  of  Arthur 
L.  Chapman  to  succeed  Charles  F. 
Strohmeyer  as  prexy  of  CBS-Hy- 
tron,  the  network’s  tube-manufac¬ 
turing  subsidiary,  completes  a  CBS 
Inc.  cycle  and  once  again  points  up 
the  high  mortality  rate  of  the  top- 
top  echelon  of  the  broadcasting 
business.  Switch  of  CBS^Hytron 
prexies  means  that  since  the  1951 
split  that  saw  CBS  splinter  off  into 
separate  operating  divisions,  each 
major  division  has  had  at  least  one 
change  in  presidents.  - 

Going  down  the  line,  Merle 
Jones  recently  replaced  Jack  Van 
Volkenburg  as  prez  of  CBS  Tele¬ 
vision;  Adrian  Murphy  replaced 
Howard  Meighan,  only  to  be  re¬ 
placed  by  Arthur  Hull  Hayes,  as 
CBS  Radio  prexy;  Columbia  Rec¬ 
ords  has  had  two  presidents— Jim 
Conkling  and  Goddard  Lieberson; 
and  even  CBS-Columbia,  before  it 
folded, 'had  three,  David  Cogan, 
Seymour  Mintz  and  Henry  Bonfig; 
now  it’s  Chapman  vice  Strohmeyer. 
Only  two  minor  CBS  operating  di¬ 
visions  remain  untouched  by  the 
Shifts,  CBS  Laboratories,  under  Dr. 
Peter  Goldmark,  and  the  more  re¬ 
cently  organized  CBS  International, 
under  Lewis  Gordon. 

Ch’field  Wants 
A  4th  TV  Show 

Chesterfield,  which  will  be  en¬ 
trenched  in  the  nighttime  tv  net¬ 
work  sweepstakes  with  three  half- 
hour  shows  next  season,  is  in  the 
market  for  a  fourth,  lit  will  go  to 
-  the  ’57-’58  post  with  the  new  Frank 
Sinatra  Friday  night  program 
on  ABC-TV;  it  sponsors  the  Thurs¬ 
day  night  “Dragnet"  series  on 
NBC-TV,  which  it  expects  to  re¬ 
new  at  the  end  of  the  present  sea¬ 
son's  cycle,  and  is  installing  the 
30-minute  dramatic  “Impact"  se¬ 
ries  Tuesday  nights  on  NBC-TV  as 
replacement  for  “Noah’s  Ark," 
which  has  been  dropped. 

In  its  quest  for  a  fourth  prop¬ 
erty,  Chesterfield  only  makes  one 
proviso — it’s  gotta  be  good  prime 
time  and  it  won’t  be  averse  to  shar¬ 
ing  the  show  with  another  client 
(as  it  has  been  doing  with  Max 
Factor  on  “Ark.") 


Two  for  Money’  Back 

“Two  for  the  Money"  has  been 
purchased  by  CBS-TV  from  Good- 
son-Todman  Productions  to  fill  the 
Saturday  at  10:30  spot  which  v/ill 
be  vacated  by  “You’re  On  Your 
Own"  come  March  16.  “Money" 
will  have  Sam  Levenson  as  emcee 
and  unless  a  sponsor  is  forthcom¬ 
ing  will  start  as  a-  sustainer  on 
March  23. 

“Money"  has  been  off  the  air 
since  the  end  of  the  summer,  but 
has  been  a  prospect  for  several 
holes  CBS  has  had  to  fill  in  recent 
weeks.  Latest  was  caused  by  the 
cancellation  of  “On  Your  Own" 
by  Hazel  Bishop  after  a  13-week 
cycle  (see  separate  story). 


Cugie  Slots  Set 

Hollywood,  Jan.  29. 
Xavier  Cugat  and  Abbe  Lane 
move  into  the  NBC-TV  Wednesday 
and  Friday  night  time  slot  being 
vacated  by  Eddie  Fisher's  “Coke" 
show,  starting  Feb.  27,  in  a  deal  set 
last  week. 

Net  is  still  without  a  sponsor  for 
the  quarter-hour  musicals,  now 
that  Coca-Cola  is  exiting. 

CBS  Shifts  Prove 
New  Stature  Of 
Legal  Braintrusts 

CBS  last  week  set  up  separate 
legal  departments  in  its  radio  and 
television  networks,  bringing  In 
Geraldine  Zorbaugh  as  v.p.-general 
attorney  for  CBS  Radio,  promoting 
Thomas  K.  Fisher  to  the  post  of 
v.p.-general  attorney  for  CBS-TV 
and  freeing  v.p.  W.  Spencer  Har¬ 
rison  from  his  legal  duties  to  de¬ 
vote  fulltime  to  business  affairs  and 
talent  and  contract  properties. 

Until  now,  all  legal  affairs  for  the 
networks  had  been  handled  out  of 
CBS  Inc.  corporate  legal  depart¬ 
ment,  but  Harrison,  for  example, 
found  himself  devoting  more  and 
more  time  to  legal  business  as  a 
CBS-TV  veep.  Under  the  new  set¬ 
up,  each  network  will  have  its  fully 
manned  legal  department.  Miss 
Zorbaugh,  the  only  femme  v.p.  at 
any  of  the  networks,  was  until  re¬ 
cently  v.p.  and  special  assistant  to 
the  prez  at  ABC,  and  before  that 
v.p.  and  general  counsel  for  the 
(Continued  on  page  34) 

Collier’s  Managing  Ed 
To  NARTB  in  Step-Up 
Of  Pubrelations  Drive 

Washington,  Jan.  29. 

•  First  staff  appointment  under 
the  stepped-up  public  relations 
program  of  the  NARTB  was  made 
last  week  with  the  selection  of 
John  G.  Trezevant,  until  recently 
managing  editor  of  Collier’s  mag, 
as  manager  of  news  and  publica¬ 
tions.  Appointment  was  announced 
by  Don  Martin,  who  joined  the 
trade  organization  several  months 
ago  as  assistant  to  prexy  Harold  E. 
Fellows  in  chaise  of  public  rela¬ 
tions. 

Martin  said  that  Trezevant  will 
have  “a  key  role"  in  developing  an 
expanding  program.  In  a  speech 
last  week  before  the  Georgia  Radio 
and  Television  Institute  in  Athens, 
Martin  said  the  new  operation  will 
be  a  “service"  rather  than  a  “de¬ 
partment"  and  that  it  will  include 
a  program  of  national  publicity  to 
(Continued  on  page  28) 


Accas  Back  to  ABC  in  Key  Spot, 
Rabinovitz’s  Upped  Status  as  Treyz 

Finalizes  His  Six-Man  Cabinet 

♦ 


III-TO-LIA 

BIGTVNOTHING 

By  GEORGE  ROSEN 

Within  the  past  few  weeks  prac¬ 
tically  every  tv  chieftain  within  the 
Madison  Ave...  agency  precincts  has 
been  on  the  wing  shopping  around 
the  Hollywood  marts  for  potential 
properties  for  next  season  —  or 
even  sooner.  And  almost  without 
exception  they’ve  been  returning 
on  a  note  of  despair  and  empty- 
handed,  still  burdened  with  the 
task  of  filling  their  already-exist¬ 
ing  or  upcoming  network  time 
slots. 

There’s  nothing  on  the  immedi¬ 
ate  horizon,  they  one  and  all  re¬ 
port,  to  excite  the  tv  viewer  or 
rouse  him  out  of  his  present 
lethargy  toward  the  medium. 

But  their  gripes  extend  beyond 
the  “no  product"  lamentation.  Of 
even  more  vexing  consequence, 
they  say,  is  the  economics  of  a 
medium  which,  thanks  to  some¬ 
thing  they  accuse  the  networks  of 
perpetuating,  is  pricing  itself  out 
of  all  cost-per-thousand  reality. 

In  the  very  few  instances  where 
the  agencies*  tv  program  buyers 
have  come  across  potentially  prom¬ 
ising  half-hour  film  shows  now  in 
preparation  for  the  ’57-’58  sched¬ 
ules,  the  prices  being  exacted, 
when  added  to  the  network  time 
costs,  bear  no  relation  to  practi¬ 
cality.  As  a  result  of  these  agency 
men  are  even  withholding  any  rec¬ 
ommendation  for  reembracing  the 
medium  nexl\ season.  (Since  most 
corporate  budgeting  among  big- 
time  sponsors  is  on  an  April-to- 
April.  fiscal  year,  it  leaves  very  lit¬ 
tle  time  for  definite  commitments.) 

In  a  nutshell,  this  is  why  the 
agency  (speaking  for  the  client) 
bemoans  its  ‘  fate:  A  half-hour 
prime  time  next  season  will  cost  in 
the  neighborhood  of  $100^000  per 
week  overall,  with  half  that 
amount  going  to  the  network  for 
time  and  the  remainder  represent¬ 
ing  his  program-commercial  cost. 
Confronted  with  such  stratospheric 
figures,  the  show  has  to  deliver  a 
runaway  rating  for  that  time  slot, 
in  the  three-network  competition 
to  (1)  satisfy  the  client;  (2)  make 
the  show  pay  off  on  a  cost-per- 
thousand  basis.  There  is  no  room 
for  second  place  or  third  place 
within  that  economic  framework. 

If,  say,  ther  overall  budget  could 
be  reduced  to  not  more  than  $70,- 
000  per  week  (the  onus  thus  fall¬ 
ing  on  the  program,  since  time 
costs  are  fixed)  there  would  be  no 
problem,  for  the  client  would  be 
satisfied  .to  share,  his  audience  with 
the  competing  segments  on  the 
rival  networks.  But,  to  hear  the 
harrassed  agency  men  tell  it,  there 
isn’t  a  client  around  today  who’s 
willing  to  live  with  a  100G  weekly 
budget  without  enjoying  undis¬ 
puted  topdog  status  on  the  audi¬ 
ence  pull.  Within  a  three-network 
economy,  that  leaves  two  unhappy 
sponsors  for  every  one  that’s  satis¬ 
fied. 

On  one  other  score  the  agency 
and  the  sponsor  is  still  in  a  dilem¬ 
ma:  how  to  commit  themselves  to 
39-week  film  series  and  yet  enjoy 
the  benefits  of  an  escape  clause, 
should  the  program  flop,  without 
losing  an  arm  and  leg  in  the  pro¬ 
cess.  Nobody’s  found  the  answer 
yet,  although  McCann  -  Erickson 
and  Liggett  &  Myers  came  closest 
to  it  in  obtaining  a  release  on  the 
Jack  Webb-produced  “Noah’s  Ark" 
Tuesday  night  series  on  NBC.  Sad¬ 
dled  with  a  39-week  firm  deal,  the 
agency  and  the  ciggie  client,  thanks 
to  cooperation  on  the  part  of  Webb 
and  MCA-TV,  managed  to  cut  loose 
from  the  ill-fated  series  at  a  cost 
that  won’t  exceed  $150,000  for  all 
concerned,,  most  of  the  coin  going 
into  paying  off  the  crews  and  pro¬ 
ducer-director  and  other  creative 
elements  pacted  for  the  .series. 
L  &  M  considers  itself  lucky  to 
have  gotten  away  with  it. 


Real  Crazy 

Having  launched  his  new. 
NBC-TV  Saturday  night  entry 
with  a  no-talk  half-hour  show, 
Ernie  Kovacs  is  now  toying 
around  with  a  new  idea — no 
picture;  just  sound. 


Kid  Stuff 

ABC-TV  has  perhaps  the 
most  solidly  youthful  ruling 
class  in  network  video  annals, 
accenting  the  axiom  that  tele¬ 
vision  is  a  young  man’s  busi¬ 
ness.  Four  of  the  five  top  men 
at  ABC-TV  are  under  40. 

Oliver  Treyz,  veep  in  charge, 
is  38;  James  Aubry  is  37;  Ja¬ 
son  Rabinovitz  is  35;  and  Gene 
Accas,  who  is  to  join  shortly, 
is  34;  SlocUm  Chapin  is  the 
senior  member  at  approxi¬ 
mately  43. 


NBC-TV  Shouting 
Steve  Allen  28.3, 
Ed  Sullivan  25.0 

Steve  Allen  stunned  Ed  Sullivan 
Sunday  night  (27)  by  topping  him 
on  the  overnight  Trended  for  the 
first  time  since  Allen  had  Elvis 
Presley  as  a  guest  star  last  July. 
Allen,  with  Pearl  Bailey  guest¬ 
ing,  scored  28.3  to  Sullivan’s 
25.0.  Columnist  had  a  Metopera 
sequence  and  Louis  Armstrong  as 
guests,  and  slipped  six  points  from 
last  week.  ABC’s  “Amateur  Hour" 
got  a  5.1. 

Fast-moving  “Twenty-One"  quiz- 
zer  on  Monday  (28)  scored  the 
highest  rating  NBC  has  ever  at¬ 
tained  against  “I  Love  Lucy,"  cut¬ 
ting  the  “Lucy"  lead  to  only  four 
points.  “21"  with  Charles  Van 
Doren  hitting  an  alltime  quiz  high 
of  $122,000,  scored  a  27.2  with  a 
40.0%  share,  as  against  a  31.5  and 
46.3%  share  for  “Lucy."  This  was 
“21's"  third  show  in  the  time  slot, 
and  it  has  Increased  its  rating  by 
65%  since  it  started.  Moreover, 
the  October,  1956  to  January,  1957 
average  NBC  share  was  15.9% 
while  “Lucy’s"  was  66.3%,  with 
this  week’s  results  showing  nearly 
a  third  drop  for  “Lucy"  in  share. 

It  was  a  big  NBC  weekend  over¬ 
all,  with  Bob  Hope  and  Perry  Como 
topping  their  competition  by  far  on 
Friday  and  Saturday  nights,  re¬ 
spectively.  Hope  more  than  doubled 
the  ratings  of  its  competition,  scor¬ 
ing  a  32.2  average  from  9  to  10. 
Competition  at  9  was  “Mr.  Adams 
&  Eve,"  with  a  13.1,  and  “Treasure 
Chest,"  with  11.1.  Second  half- 
hour,  “Schlitz  Playhouse"  had  a 
15.6  and  7.9  for  “The  Vise."  Como 
expanded  his  lead  over  Jackie 
Gleason,  hitting  a  31.9  to  Gleason’s 
20.9. 

Culligan  Concept  Of 
‘Imagery  Transfer’  .  .. 
Gets  ‘Monitor’  Play 

NBC  v.p.  in  charge  of  radio  Mat¬ 
thew  (Joe)  Culligan  is  taking  the 
“imagery  transfer"  concept,  which 
he's  adopted  as  his  key  selling 
credo,  and  putting  it  on  the  air 
for  general  public  and  agency- 
client  consumption.  Culligan  has 
taped  a  four-minute  segment  in 
-which  he  explains  and  illustrates 
the  concept,  and  the  segment  was 
aired  several  times  bn  “Monitor" 
last  weekend  and  is  booked  for  the 
show  for  the  next  couple  of  weeks 
as  well. 

Spot,  which  Culligan  taped  on 
Friday  (25),  L  essentially  the  same 
as  his  explanation  of  the  concept 
at  the  Assn,  of  National  Advertis¬ 
ers  meet  in  Chicago  a  couple  of 
months,  downgraded  to  a  lay  level. 
Culligan  admits  the  pitch  may  be 
somewhat  over  the  heads  of  the 
lay  public,  but  he  states  the  con¬ 
cept  is  starting  to  get  around  and 
it’s  about  time  it  got  some  addi¬ 
tional  circulation. 


A  ‘Treyz  team"  of  executives  has 
been  enlisted  by  ABC-TV.  Oliver 
Treyz,  a  veep  in  charge  of  the  video 
network  since  last  fall,  has  hired 
Gene  Accas  and  elevated  Jason 
Rabinovitz  to  make  up  one  third  of 
his  cabinet. 

Accas,  presently  veep  in  charge 
of  operations  at  Television  Bureau 
of  Advertising,  was  inked  as  trou¬ 
ble-shooter  directly  under  Treyz. 
Rabinovitz,  a  key  financial  figure 
at  the  tv  network  who  has  the  sup¬ 
port  of  Simon  Siegel,  American 
Broadcasting-Paramount  treasurer, 
will  operate  on  a  level  equal  to 
Accas’.  Though  neither  bear  stripes 
at  the  moment,  it  seems  they  will 
have  approximately  the  same 
amount  of  authority  as  James 
Aubry,  the  new  programming-talent 
veep,  and  Slocum  (Buzz)  Chapin, 
Treyz’s  sales  veep.  It  is  believed 
that  the  four  men  will  be  Treyz’s 
closest  associates  at  the  network. 

Also  listed  among  Treyz’s  “ad¬ 
visors"  are  A1  Beckman,  director  of 
station  relations,  and  Don  Coyle, 
director  of  research  and  sales  de¬ 
velopment. 

Accas,  who  doesn’t  quit  TvB  un¬ 
til  mid-February,  will  be  a  major 
factor,  it’s  understood,  in  all  tv 
network  administration.  Word  is 
that  he  will  “coordinate"  the  activ¬ 
ities  of  four  ABC  departments— 
advertising-promotion  under  John 
Eckstein;  publicity  and  exploita¬ 
tion  under  veep  Mike  Foster;  sales 
development  and  research  under 
Don  Coyle,  and  he’ll  either  estab¬ 
lish  a  new  unit  or  work  solo  for 
a  while  in  the  public  relations 
area,  this  being  apart  from  pub¬ 
licity  per  se.  It’s  thought  that 
Accas  will  not  be  concerned  with 
actual  sales,  except  on  “special 
projects."  Accas  was  with  ABC 
until  a  year  and  a  half  ago,  when 
he  generally  handled  the  same 
duties  but,  apparently,  without  the 
authority  he  now  enjoys. 

.  Though  there  is  great  breadth  to 
‘Accas’  duties,  he  will  not  be  in¬ 
volved  in  the  ABC  Radio  sphere. 

Rabinovitz,  without  an  indicative 
(Continued  on  page  34) 


Pat  Boone’s  Own 
Show  for  Chevy 

Pat  Boone,  the^l-year-old  singer 
who  hit  his  video  stride  as  one  of 
the  Little  Godfreys,  is  getting  a 
television  stanza  of  his  own  on 
ABC-TV  come  October.  Chevrolet 
has  already  taken  the  half-hour 
show. 

GAC  is  repping  the  singer  and 
is  understood  packaging  the  show, 
which  will  be  live  out  of  New  York. 
A  time  hasn’t  been  set — as  a  matter 
of  fact  the  papers — reportedly 
haven’t  been  signed — but  there  is 
talk  that  Boone  will  1)6  seen  in  a 
9  p.m.  slot  on  Thursday*  although 
s^me  hour  on  either  Friday  or  Sat¬ 
urday  are  other  considerations.  His 
position'  with  Arthur  Godfrey  at 
CBS-TV  hasn’t  been  clarified. 


LOPEZ  GOES  NETWORK, 
GETS  SAT.  EVE  SLOT 

Danceband  programming  gets 
additional  network  exposure  start¬ 
ing  Feb,  9,  when  CBS-TV  will  slot 
a  half-hour  of  the  Vincent  Lopez 
stanza  produced  by  its  New  York 
flagship,  WCBS-TV,  over  the  net¬ 
work  lineup.  WCBS-TV,  which 
has  been  doing  a  45-minute  version 
of  the  show  since  last  fall,  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  produce  and  feed  the  stan¬ 
za  to  the  web." 

Under  the  new  pattern,  the  show 
expands  to  an  hour,  with  WCBS- 
TV  carrying  the  Saturday  6:30  to  7 
segment  locally  but  feeding  ttie  7 
to  7:30  preiod  to  the  network.  It’s 
the  first  time  CBS-TV  has  supplied 
network  service  Saturdays  at  7. 
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TV’S  ‘STARS  AS  CORPORATIONS’  MAY 
STILL  HOLD  OLD  INCOME  TAX  BREAK 


Cypher  to  a  Star 

- - [-• 

CBS-TV's  ‘Cinderella’  Plans  a  Major  Buildup 
For  a  Virtual  Unknown 


Washington,  Jan.  29. 

Proposed  changes  in  the  income 
tax  regulations  which  would  have 
been  disastrous  to  private  corpo¬ 
rations  in  film  and  television  indus¬ 
tries  may  be  watered  down.  Strong 
cries  of  discrimination  against 
brain  and  talent  capital  under  a 
tax  structure  notoriously  favoring 
oil  and  other  well-lobbied  inter¬ 
ests  seems  to  have  had  some  slight 
effect  on  the  tax  authorities.  Or 
at  least,  so  runs  current  hopes. 

Judging  by  the  questions  asked 
at  last  week’s  hearing  by  the  Reve¬ 
nue  attorneys  and  tax  experts, 
prospects  seem  good  for  amend¬ 
ments.  Most  likely  is  one  which 
would  kayo  the  proposed  provision 
to  make  the  higher  tax  rates  retro¬ 
active  for  two  years. 

Second,  the  tax  people  got  an 
eye-opener  on  what  goes  into  a 
video  package  in  addition  to  the 
personal  services  of  the  star.  At¬ 
torneys  and  other  reps  of  enter¬ 
tainment  industry  figures  explained 
to  the  somewhat  naive  Internal 
Revenue  people  that: 

1.  A  tv  package  owned  by  a  star 
includes  a  lot  more  than  just  per¬ 
sonal  services  and  is  not  simply  a 
tax  dodge  to  escape  taxes  on  per¬ 
sonal  services.  Packages  Involve 
business  risks,  contracts  on  long 
term  for  key  people,  possibility  of 
law  suits,  etc.,  which  would  make 
owning  a  package  extremely  haz¬ 
ardous,  without  the  limited  liability 
protection  of  a  corporation. 

2.  To  make  the  regulations  re¬ 
troactive  would  “mousetrap”  those 
who  entered  into  contracts  and 
other  agreements  based  on  actual 
rulings'  of  Internal  Revenue  that 
they  were  subject  only  to  corporate 
tax  rates. 

3.  By  increasing  the  hazards  of 
owning  a  package,  the  Revenue 
Service  would  drive  small  inde¬ 
pendents  out  of  the  field,  opening 
the  way  to  monopolistic  control  by 
networks. 

4.  Production  of  television  shows 
on  film  involves  the  same  principle 
and  technique  as  producing  pix  for 
theatres.  Thus,  the  owner  of  a 
filmed  package  should  be  entitled 
to  the  same  tax  rights  as  a  film 
studio. 

5.  If  Internal  Revenue  wants  to 
bar  corporations  as  tax  dodges  on 
personal  service  earnings,  there  is 
a  way.  The  net  of  a  package  should 
be  divided,  with  the  personal  in¬ 
come  rates  charged  for  the  serv¬ 
ice  of  the  star  and  others.  How¬ 
ever,  the  corporate  rate  should  be 
applied  to  the  earning  of  the  star 
as  a  businessman,  risking  capital 
and  employing  help. 

One-Big  Show  Biz 

The  West  Coast  sent  a  three-man 
team  to  represent  a  Motion  Picture 
Industry  Commitee.  William  Berg¬ 
er,  counsel  for  Screen  Actors 
Guild,  and  one  of  the  trio,  ex¬ 
plained:  “Television  film  produc¬ 
tion  is  part  of  the  motion  picture 
(Continued  on  page  39) 

Stromberg  Jr.  In 
ABCTV  Dicker! 

Hunt  Stromberg  Jr.,  who  quit 
ABC  on  the  Coast  eight  months 
ago,  is  negotiating  his  return  in 
what  shapes  up  as  the  No.  2  pro¬ 
gramming  spot  at  the  network. 
James  Aubry,  ABC-TV  veep  in 
charge  of  programming-talent,  hud¬ 
dled  with  the  CBS  program  devel¬ 
opment  executive  earlier  this  week. 

Aubry,  who  only  joined  ABC 
himself  a  few  weeks  ago.  worked 
with  Stromberg  at  the  CBS  Holly¬ 
wood  operation,  and  was  said  to 
be  responsible  for  recommending 
Stromberg.  When  last  with  ABC, 
Stromberg  was.  program  director 
for  the  western  regional  network 
and  KABC,  a  job  he  had  for  two  of 
his  three  years  with  the  web. 

Return  of,  Stromberg  will  give 
ABC-TV  a  seven-executive  pro¬ 
gram  division — probably  the  larg¬ 
est  it’s  ever  had — in  the  east, 
though  the  new  additon  is  expected 
to  shuttle  between  Coasts  on  the 
Job.  His  presence  clues  the  im¬ 
portance  of  telefilm  in  the  immedi¬ 
ate  ABC  future,  since  the  CBS 
executive,  by  his  own  admission,  is 
heavy  on  celluloid. 


Lana  Says  Yes  to  TV 

Hollywood,  Jan.  29. 

Another  holdout  citadel  to  tv 
fpll  last  week. 

Lana  Turner  has  agreed  to  vide- 
but  as  a  performer  in  a  comedy 
turn  with  Bob  Hope  in  his  March 
10  NBC-TV  show.  She’s  also  being 
sought  for  a  straight  dramatic  role 
on  net’s  Producer’s  Showcase  next 
fall. 

NBC’s  Tint  Hypo 
On  O&O  Network 

NBC-TV  is  initiating  its  first 
o&o  programming  venture  on  a 
major  scale  Feb.  18  when  it  begins 
90  minutes  of  daily  color  program¬ 
ming  from  N.  Y.  and  Chicago  to  be 
carried  on  the  web’s  seven  o&o’s. 
Programs  will  consist  of  a  half- 
hour  Tex  &  Jinx  color  show  at 
1  p.m.  and  a  fullhour  big-naipe 
variety  show  out  of  Chicago  from 
1:30  to  2:30  p.m.  Though  some 
o&o’s  are  committed  to  local  con¬ 
tracts,  eventually  they  will  all  carry 
the  90-minute  schedule. 

Both  shows  go  into  local  time 
and  don’t  affect  the  network  sched¬ 
ule,  but  the  idea  of  the  group  o&o 
programming,  according  to  o&o 
v.p.  Tom  McFadden,  is  to  give  the 
stations  “network  quality”  shows 
and  also  to  take  advantage  of  tint 
facilities  in  Chicago  and  to  a 
lesser  degree  In  N.  Y.  The  Tex  i 
&  Jinx  stanza  will  be  a  brand-new 
one,  originating  from  the  Waldorf- 1 
Astoria’s  Peacock  Alley  in  N.  Y. 
and  involving  celebrity  interviews 
of  a  provocative  nature. 

The  hour  segment  from  Chicago 
will  be  a  fully  .mounted  variety 
stanza  originating  from  WNBQ 
tint  studios  in  the  Merchandise 
Mart  and  employing  a  name  emcee, 
a  big  band,  a  regular  lineup  plus 
name  guests  from  NBC  talent  con- 
tractees  plus  the  web’s  talent  de¬ 
velopment  plan.  Jules  Herbuveaux, 
NBC  v.p.  and  general  manager  of 
WNBQ  and  WMAQ,  is  taking  per¬ 
sonal  command  of  the  Chi  project. 

Shows  will  be  sold  by  the  o&o’s 
on  a  local  basis,  but  with  a  sliding 
scale  discount  structure  enabling 
them  to  buy  into  more  than  one 
station  at  a  time. 

CBS  Top  Brass  to  Coast 
For  Prexy  Merle  Jones’ 
'Get  Acquainted’  Tour 

Contingent  of  CBS-TV  brass 
takes  off  for  the  Coast  tomorrow 
(Thurs.)  for  a  quickie  visit.  Frank 
Stanton,  prez  of  CBS  Inc.;  Merle 
S.  Jones,  CBS-TV  prez  and  Hub- 
bell  Robinson,  CBS-TV  exec  v.p. 
for  programming,  will  comprise 
the  group,  with  Charles  Oppen- 
heim,  director  of  information  serv¬ 
ices,  already  out  in  advance  of  the 
trio. 

Main  purpose  of  the  junket  is  a 
get-acquainted  tour  for  Jones,  who 
took  over  as  prez  on  Jan.  1  and 
hasn’t  been  to  the  Coast  since  he 
was  general  manager  of  KNXT, 
the  CBS  o&o  in  Hollywood,  in 
1951.  He’lL  hqddle  with  the  web’s 
Coast  programming  execs,  station 
managers,  agencies,  sponsors  and 
talent.  Jones  is  expected  to  stay 
only  about  three  or  four  days. 


KTLAVNowWeArelO’ 

Hollywood,  Jan.  29. 

On  its  10th  anni  program  last 
Tuesday  (22),  KTLA  boosted 
power  to  FCC  maximums,  doubling 
previous  strength.  Power  went  up 
to  50.1  kw  video  and  25.1  kw  audio. 

Also  on  anni  show,  which  marked 
start  of  L.A.  commerical  tv,  con¬ 
gratulatory  wires  were  received 
from  Pres.  Eisenhower,  V.P.  Nixon, 
Gov.  Goodwin  Knight,  Mayor  Nor¬ 
ris  Poulson,  Clark  George  and  Tom 
McCray,  toppers  of  rival  KNXT 
and  KRCA,  respectively,  ABC-TV 
v.p.  George  Schubert  and  Johnny 
Mercer,  prexy  of  Academy  of  Tv 
Arts  &  Sciences. 


SAMMY  KAYE 


knows  liow  to  put  together  a  dance 
album  hands  down.  And  he  has 
done  just  that  on  his  recently-re¬ 
leased  Columbia  album,  “SAMMY 
KAYE  SWINGS  AND  SWAYS 
BELLS  ARE  RINGING.”  When  you 
pair  Sammy  with  dance  music — as 
one  of  the  songs  from  the  show 
states — It’s  A  Perfect  Relationship. 

Ford  Grabs  Off 
Mary’s  TV  Spec 

Ford  Motors  has  grabbed  off 
the  sponsorship  of  NBC-TV’s  “An¬ 
nie  Get  Your  Qun”  spec  starring 
Mary  Martin,  and  the  adaptation  - 
of  the  Irving  Berlin  musical  will 
air  next  November  as  a  two-hour 
color  spread.  Exact  date  hasn’t 
been  set. 

Initially,  it  had  been  expected 
that  the  spec’s  timing  would  make 
it  the  promotional  vehicle  for  the 
unveiling  of  the  Edsel,  Ford’s  new 
medium-price  model,  which  was 
due  to  bow  in  the  fall.  However, 
production  on  the  Edsel  has  been 
advanced  so  that  Ford  will  take  the 
wraps  off  the  model  in  August. 
Still,  the  show  could  be  used  as  a 
vehicle  for  an  Edsel  splurge.  Foote, 
Cone  &  Belding,  the  Edsel  agency, 
however,  has  made  a  bid  to  CBS- 
TV  for  a  “My  Fair  Lady”  spec  in 
the  fall.  It’s  extremely  unlikely, 
though,  that  CBS-TV  would  agree 
to  deliver  “Lady”  as  early  as  fall, 
what  with  theatre  b.o.  prospects  as 
they  are.  The  new  August  date, 
moreover,  virtually  kills  such  a 
'deal. 

NBC  was  originally  dickering 
with  General  Motors  for  the  show, 
but  Ford,  which  still  has  a  spec 
gleam  despite  its  “Ford  Star 
Jubilee”  experience  with  CBS-TV 
that  resulted  in  an  early-season 
cancellation  of  “Jubilee, ,r  stepped 
in  while  General  Motors  was  pon¬ 
dering  “Annie”  and  set  a  deal. 

WBBM-TV’s  ‘Orbit’ 

Sparks  Overhaul  In 
Pubaffairs  Schedule 

Chicago,  Jan.  29. 

WBBM-TV’s  public  affairs  prp- 
gramming  is '  undergoing  a  com¬ 
plete  facelifting  under  the  depart¬ 
ment’s  new  co-director  Harriet 
(Sis)  Atlass  and  Lorene  McCarthy. 

Initial  project  was  the  junking 
of  the  longrunning  “New  Horizons” 
educational  series  in  favor  of  a  new 
version  in  the  same  idiom.  New  for¬ 
mat,  tagged  “Orbit,”  bowed  Satur¬ 
day  morning  (26),  in  the  10-10:30 
slot.  Series  will  cover  all  the  edu-., 
cational  institutions  in  and  around 
Chicago,  spotlighting  special  de¬ 
partments  or  unique  features  of 
the  schools. 

The  first  five  shows  will  be  built 
around  Northwestern  U.’s  Theatre 
Arts  department  with  the  students 
and  faculty  actively  participating. 

Due  to  start  next  Saturday  (2) 
afternoon  is  the  half-hour  “Cam¬ 
era  2”  series  which  is  being  laid 
out  with  a  freewheeling  format  to 
embrace  all  phases  in  the  public 
service  field,  including  the  charity 
campaigns.  First  two  programs 
will  take  up  the  life  of  Abraham 
Lincoln. 

|  Also  being  revamped  are  the  sta¬ 
tion’s  Sunday  morning  religious 
l  shows. 


Garry’s  Fla.  Remote 

Garry  Moore  show  does  its  first 
remote  in  its  seven-year  CBS-TV 
history  the  week  of  Feb.  11,  when 
it  will  originate  in  Winterhaven, 
Fla.  Remote  will  cue  „  one  cast 
change,  with  Ilene  Woods'replacing 
Denise  Lor  as  femme  vocalist.  Miss 
Lor  will  be  appearing  at  the  Plaza, 
N.  Y.,  that  week  and  won’t  be  able 
to  make  the  trek. 

Rest  of  the  show,  however,  will 
travel  intact  to  Winterhaven,  which 
is  situated  In  the  citrus  belt  of 
Florida. 


Dick  1)13111001  To 
Sob  Dec.  Bride’ 

Hollywood,  Jan.  29. 

“Richard  Diamond,  Private  De¬ 
tective,”  has  been  bought  from 
Dick  Powell  by  General  Foods  as 
summer  replacement  for  “Decem¬ 
ber  Bride”  on  CBS-TV.  Powell, 
who  portrayed  the  private  eye  on 
radio,  owns  the  property. 

Although  Don  Taylor  played  the 
Diamond  role  in  the  pilot,  the 
sponsor  said  it  preferred  a  new¬ 
comer,  so  David  Janssen  has  been 
signed  for  the  lead.  Richard  Carr 
will  write  and  produce  the  series 
for  Powell.  The  13  vidpix  go  into 
production  Feb.  25,  will  begin  tele¬ 
casting  in  July. 

Powell  made  the  deal  with  Tom 
McDermott  of  Benton  &  Bowles. 
Since  Powell  is  sole  owner  of  the 
property,  he  will  now  work  out  a 
production  deal  for  his  series  with 
Four  Star  Productions,  in  which 
he  is  partnered  with  Charles  Boyer, 
David  Niven  and  William  Cruik- 
shank. 

Canadian  B’casting 
Facing  $1,000,000 
Dropoff  in  Revenue 

Ottawa,  Jam-  29. 

Federal  government  estimates, 
tabled  in  the  House  of  Commons 
at  Ottawa,  foresee  a  $1,000,000  rev¬ 
enue  drop  for  the  Canadian  Broad¬ 
casting  Corp.  in  the  1957-58  fiscal 
year.  The  decrease  would  be  in 
CBC’s  revenue  from  excise  tax  on 
manufacturers'  sales  of  radio  and 
video  sets  and  parts,  the  result  of 
decreased  sales  and  prices.  The 
government  estimates  the  tax  will 
bring  the  corporation  about  $16,- 
000,000  compared  to  the  $17,000,- 
000  in  the  current  fiscal  year  (to 
end  March  31). 

CBC  Is  seeking  Parliamentary 
grants  of  $6,250,000  to  offset  an  ex¬ 
pected  operating  and  deficit  and 
capital  expenditures  in  radio,  and 
$12,000,000  for  similar  tv  purposes. 
These  are  the  same  amounts  voted 
last  year  by  Parliament  for  those 
uses. 

In  its  1955-56  annual  report, 
CBC  showed  a  net  operating  deficit 
of  $1,358,621  on  a  $38,942,402  rev¬ 
enue,  three  quarters  of  this  income 
coming  from  the  taxpayers.  CBC 
anticipated  a  deficit  in  1956-57  tv 
operations  and  got  a  supplement¬ 
ary  federal  grant  of  $12,000,000 
last  summer.  Additional  revenue, 
s^y  corporation  officials,  is  not  be¬ 
ing  sought  because  of  the  Royal 
commission  probe  under  way  into 
tv  and  radio  financing  mehods.  The 
commission  has  ended  its  public 
hearings  but  its  report  is  not  ex¬ 
pected  until  late  spring. 

Current  year  CBC  estimates  are 
$38,263,976,  compared  to  the  1957- 
58  estimates  of  $36,138,615.  The 
corporation  still  owes  the  federal 
government  $28,000,000  in  loans. 

LOU  COSTELLO  MAY 
SOLO  WITH  TV  SHOW 

There’s  an  outside  chance  that 
Lou  Costello  may  end  up  as  a 
single  on  ABC-TV  next  fall.  Net¬ 
work  is  considering  him,  sans  his 
longtime  partner  Bud  Abbott,  as 
emcee  of  a  juve-slanted  afternoon 
stanza  to  precede  the  5:30  to  6 
“Mickey  Mouse  Club.” 

Network  had  originally  discussed 
using  the  team,  but  the  idea  was 
recently  dropped. 


Rodgers  &  Hammerstein  have 
worked  out  an  unusual  rehearsal 
schedule  for  their  March  31  “Cin¬ 
derella”  spec  ott’  CBS-TV  which 
will  provide'  for  the  equivalent  of 
an  “out-of-town  opening”  two 
weeks  before  the  actual  telecast 
via  the  first  of  a  series  of  on-cam¬ 
era  dress  rehearsals.  All  in  all,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Dick  Lewine,  who  will 
produce  the  color  musical,  the 
schedule  calls  for  five  weeks  of  re¬ 
hearsals  on  the  show. 

Another  unusual  angle  to  the 
spec'  is  the  casting  of  the  male  lead, 
the  Prince  Charming  role,  which 
will  go  to  a  virtual  unknown, 
young  Jon  Cypher.  A  prolonged 
series  of  auditions  resulted  in  the 
selection  of  Cypher,  and  while  the 
selection  of  an  unknown  wasn’t  in¬ 
tended  as  an  end  unto  itself,  it 
will  have  the  effect  of  giving  the 
spec  an  added  exploitation  element 
and  will  probably  make  an  over¬ 
night  star.  Cypher  has  been  around 
the  N.  Y.  dramatic  scene  for  some 
time,  in  fact  doing  last  week’s 
“Armstrong  Circle  Theatre.”  But 
this  is  his  first  major  role,  and  Le- 
j  wine  states  he  was  selected  for  the 
part  because  it  calls  for  “singing 
and  acting  of  a  high  order,”  and 
“we  think  Cypher  has  it.” 

As  to  the  rehearsal  schedule, 
plans  call  for  sessions  starting  Feb. 
24  at  the  CBS-TV  Production  Cen¬ 
tre.  On  March  7,  more  than  three 
weeks  ahead  of  air  date,  the  re¬ 
hearsals  switch  to  CBS-TV  Studio 
72,  on  81st  St.  and  Broadway,  the 
color  studio  from  which  the  spec 
will  originate.  On  March  17,  there 
willi  be  a  full  dress  rehearsal  on 
live  cameras,  which  R&H  have  de¬ 
signed  as  the  equivalent  of  an  out- 
of-town  opening.  From  that  dress 
rehearsal,  they’ll  begin  to  cut  and 
polish  in  the  same  manner  as  they 
would  a  legit  attraction.  On  March 
24,  there  will  be  another  full  dress 
staging,  and  the  process  will  con¬ 
tinue  right  through  airtime. 

Part  of  the  prolonged  rehearsal 
-period  is  due  to  the  fact  that  Julie 
Andrews,  who  plays  the  title  role, 
is  unavailable  for  rehearsal  two 
afternoons  and  six  evenings  a  week 
via  her  “My  Fair  Lady”  lead,  plus 
the  fact  that  she  won’t  begin  re¬ 
hearsals  until  noon  or  1  p.m.  on 
days  she  is  available.  But  more 
important  is  the  desire  of  Rodgers 
&  Hammerstein  for  that  out-of- 
town-to-Broadway  polishing  fac¬ 
simile.  Lewine  says  the  added  re¬ 
hearsal  time  won’t  involve  much 
additional  costs  and  that  it  won’t 
put  the  show  over  the  budget. 

Casting  is  continuing  on  the 
spec,  with  Ilka  Chase  signed  last 
week  to  play  the  stepmother.  She 
joins  Miss  Andrews,  Howard  Lind¬ 
say  and  Dorothy  Stickney  (as  the 
king  and  queen)  and  Cypher  as  the 
cast  members  already  set.  Pepsi¬ 
Cola  and  Shulton  will  sponsor  the 
show,  the  first  television  musical 
written  by  Rodgers  &  Hammer¬ 
stein. 


TNTs  Banner  Biz 
On  Gosed-Circuit 

What  Is  described  as  the  largest 
dollar  volume  in  closed-circuit  tv 
history  has  been  booked  for  the 
first  quarter  of  1957  by  Tele-Ses¬ 
sions  Inc.,  a  division  of  Theatre 
Network  Television,  According  to 
TNT  prexy  Nathan  L.  Halpern, 
TNT  expects  its  1957  gross  sales 
to  exceed  1956  by  200%  based  on 
the  rate  of  business  for  the  first 
quarter. 

On  TNT’s  first  quarter  1957  slate 
are  closed-circuit  tv  sessions  for 
the  American  Telephone  &  Tele¬ 
graph  Co.,  Ford  Motor  Co.,  Gen¬ 
eral  Electric  Co.,  I.  B.  Kleinert 
Rubber  Co.  and  United  Jewish  Ap¬ 
peal.  Halpern  states  that  TNT  is 
doing  90%  of  the  dollar  volume 
in  closed-circuit  tv. 

Halpern  claims  that  the  first 
quarter  business  will  involve  his 
company’s  operations  department 
in  logistics  requiring  the  installa¬ 
tion  of  59  TNT-owned  and  operated 
big-screen  tv.  projectors  in  over  200 
locations,  the  leasing  of  30,000 
miles  pf  tv  lines,  the  utilization  of 
2,000  engineers  and  technicians, 
and  the  rental  of  20Q  hotel  ball¬ 
rooms,  auditoriums  and  theatres. 
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McCann-Erickson:  Wired  for  Sound 


CBS  Pooh-Poohs  NBCs  Viewership 


„  McCann-Erickson’s  new  16-floor  layout  in  the  new  Uris  Building 
extending  from  46th  to  47th  streets  on  Lexington  Ave.,  N.Y.,  truly 
reflects  the  giant  status  of  its  broadcasting  division  (With  its  over 
$100,000,000  in  tv-radio  billings,  representing  50%  of  the  agency's 
overall  biz.)  1 

Shift  of  the  1,300  employees  from  50  Rockefeller  Plaza  (and 
sundry  other  midtown  offices)  to  the  13th  to  28th  floors  at  Uris  was 
completed  nver  the  weekend  while  a  frantic  several-day  inspection 
of  the  new  premises  was  going  on. 

Chief  among  the  McC-E  hqs.  “attractions”  is  the  “built-in”  elec¬ 
tronic  razzmatazz — the  four-channel  closed-circuit  tv  operation 
which  permits  four  different  clients  in  four  different  elaborately- 
equipped  studios  to  “close-circuit”  their  upcoming  commercials  or 
“sneak”  their  new  vidpix,  etc.;  a  master  control  room  that  even  the 
tv  networks  would  envy;  the  .all-ready-for-tint  equipment;  the  Am- 
pex  unit;  or  the  “wired  for  sound”  ceilings  on  every  floor  to  permit 
Canned  music  for  the  employees.  As  agencies  go,  this  one's  a 
“dream  job.” 


NBC-TV  May  Rotate  Its  Comics 
In  Weekly  Sat.  Nite  Hour  Series 


NBC-TV  may  unleash  a  Saturday  4 
night  bombshell  next  fall  by  in¬ 
stalling  its  top  contract  comics  in 
the  9  to  10  period  on  a  rotating, 
basis  every  week,  forming  a  1-2 
combination  with  the  8  to  9  Perry 
Como  show,  which  has  attained 
the  ascendancy  in  the  ratings 
sweepstakes  over  CBS. 

The  plan  is  by  no  means  final¬ 
ized,  nor  has  it  even  reached  the 
stage  of  a.  decision,  but  should 
NBC's  programmers  decide  to  go 
ahead  with4  it,  the  project  would 
probably  mean  the  end  of  the  Sid 
Caesar  show  as  a  weekly  series. 
Instead,  Caesar  would  become  one 
of  ..the  bulwarks  of  -jthe-  rotating 
pattern,  sharing  the  spot  with 
Jerry  '  Lewis,  Dean  Martin,  Bob 
Hope  (who  might  also  do  some 
Sunday  night  shows  alternating 
with  Dinah  Shore  for  Chevy), 
Ernie  Kovacs  and  possibly  George 
Gobel. 

In  a  sense,  the  plan  would  mark 
a  reversion  to  its  old  Sunday  night 
rotating  comics  concept  (and  going 
even  furth^.  back,  to  the  Wednes¬ 
day  night  series).  While  the  format 
came  up  for  consideration  a  couple 
of  weeks  ago,  it  was  considerably 
hypoed  by  the  showing  of  Jerry 
Lewis  in  his  solo  stint  of  a  week 
ago  Saturday  (19)  when  the  comic 
gave  the  web  its  biggest  rating  of 
the  season,  one-shot  or  series,  with 
a  39.1  average  Trendex  (hitting  a 
40.5  for  the  first  half)! 

The  Caesar  segment’s  showing 
in  the  Saturday  spot  has  been  one 
of  the  season’s  major  disappoint¬ 
ments  for  NBC,  and  the  reasoning 
is  that  "even  discounting  the  curi¬ 
osity  values  in  Lewis’  first  stint  as 
a  single,  the  rating  is  far  and  away 
beyond  all  expectations  and  might 
be  translated  into  an  every-week 
affair  with  the  rotating  setup.  \ 

NBC-TV  Peddling 
Half-Hr.  Welles 

Although  NBC-TV  hasn’t  signed. 
Orson  Welles  to  a  contract  yet,  the 
network  is  already  peddling  ah 
audition  kinnie  of  a  half-hour  live- 
and-film  Series  featuring  Welles  as 
a  story-teller.  Series  is  untitled, 
but  would  have  Welles  on  live  as  a 
narrator  (in  the  real  sense,  not  just 
a  host),  telling  stories  about  people 
with  the  aid  of  film,  artwork  and 
other  devices.  Show  is  an'  NBC 
house  package. 

Web  is  pitching  the  stanza  at 
semi-institutonal  sponsors  such  as 
insurance  companies,  for  a  fringe 
time  spot,  most  likely  early  Sun¬ 
day  evening.  As  there’s  no  con¬ 
tract  yet  between  the  network  and 
Welles,  the  basis  of  the  procedure 
is  that  Welles  will  sign  for  the 
single  show  in  a  separate  deal  if 
NBC  sells  it,  and  will  continue  ne¬ 
gotiations  on  other  projects  sepa¬ 
rately. 

These  negotiations  consist  of  a 
deal  under  which  Welles  would 
join  the  web  as  a  producer,  prob¬ 
ably  on  the  projected  Tuesday 
night  90-mim  fce  dramatic  series, 
and  the  possibility  of  NBC’s  buying 
the  “Fountain  of  Youth”  series,  pn 
which  Welles  filmed  a  pilot  last 
May  or  June  at  Desilu  and  in 
which  the  web  is  interested. 


MMM’s  CBS  Radio  Buy 

Minnesota  Mining  &  Mfg.  has 
picked  up  a  total  of  12  five-minute 
segments  in  CBS  Radio’s  nighttime 
schedule.  Sked  calls  for  sponsor¬ 
ship  of  “Amos  ’n*  Andy”  segments 
three  nights  a  week  for  four  weeks 
starting  March  4.  Deal  was  set  via 
BBD&O. 

In  December,  MMM  sponsored  a 
special  hourlong  Jack  Benny  holi¬ 
day  show  on  CBS  Radio.  ~ 

Set  Restrictions 
For  Military  On 
TV  Programs 

Washington,  Jan.  29. 

Current  practice  of  requiring 
Pentagon  approval  for  radio-tv  ap¬ 
pearances  on  network  shows,  ex¬ 
cept  for  individuals  appearing  on' 
their  own  in  audience  participa¬ 
tion  programs,  was  confirmed  Jin 
policy  instructions  issued  last  week 
by  the  Department  of  Defense 
governing  participation  of  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  armed  forces  in  com¬ 
mercially  sponsored  broadcasts. 

Policy  provides  that  appearances 
will  be  approved  for  entertain¬ 
ment  purposes  when: 

(1)  Program  is  devoted  entirely 
to  the  observance  of  a  national 
holiday  or  dedicated  to  the  Armed 
Forces. 

(2)  Program  is  local  and  origi¬ 
nates  entirely  from  a  military  in¬ 
stallation. 

(3)  Program  is  unique  in  char¬ 
acter,  has  no  commercial  counter¬ 
part,  and  contributes  to  a  specifical 
interest  in  the  Armed  Services: 

(4)  Program  is  deemed  in  the 
national  interest. 

With  respect  to  information  pro¬ 
grams,  military  participation  will 
be  permitted  “When  the  person  ap¬ 
pearing  is  newsworthy  in  his  own 
right,  or  when  appearing  as  an  of¬ 
ficial  representative  of  his  Service 
or  command  for  the  sole  purpose 
of  informing  the  viewing  or' listen¬ 
ing  audience  of  the  operation  or 
functioning  of  such  Service  or  com¬ 
mand.” 

Policy  permits  military  person¬ 
nel  to  appear  in  audience  partici¬ 
pation  shows  without  prior  clear¬ 
ance  but  personnel  “are  responsi¬ 
ble  for  conducting  themselves  so 
as  to  reflect  credit  upon  themselves 
and  the  military  profession.” 


Ed  Murrow  Citation 

Edward  R.  Murrow  will  receive 
the  Navy’s  Distinguished  Public 
Service  Award,  highest  recognition 
given  by  the  Navy  to  a  civilian  in 
a  ceremony  today  (Wed.)  in  Wash¬ 
ington.  Award  will  be  presented 
to  Murrow  by  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  Charles  F.  Thomas. 

Award  is  being  given  Murrow  for 
his  “See  It  Now”  shows  dealing  with 
the  Navy,  particularly  the  Nov.  18 
“Revolution  in  the  Navy”  segment, 
plus  the  Navy  training  films  he  has 
narrated  in  the  past. 


D  SPEC  WALLOP  Claims  Based  on  Nielsen  Coverage  Data 


Pattern  being  followed  by  Swift 
&  Cfi.,  the  meat  packer,  on  its  tv 
budget  allocations  is  being  watched 
closely  by  industry  and  bigtime 
sponsors  in  general  in  view  of  the 
new  built-in  merchandise-show¬ 
manship  values  being  applied.  Also 
it  may  resolve  the  whole  future 
sponsorship  course  of  the  specs. 

There  are,  for  one  thing,  a  num¬ 
ber  of  precedents  attending  Swift’s 
entry  into  tv  on  a  boom-boom- 
boom  basis’  of  high-cost  one-shot 
showcasings.  Not  only  is  Swift 
shelling  out  an  approximate  $350,- 
000  for  its  next  Sunday  night  (3) 
NBC-TV  presentation  of  “Ruggles 
of  Red  Gap,”  with  its  Michael  Red- 
grave-Imogene  Coca-Davld  Wayne- 
Jane  Powell-Peter  Lawford  all-star 
lineup,  but  the  meat  packing  out¬ 
fit’s  big  one-two  punch  comes  from 
its  appropriating  a  supplementary 
|  budget  of  $180,000  for  printed  ad- 
!  vertising  to  pre-bally  the  spec  and 
!  the  attendant  merchandising  of 
the  product.”  The  180G  (Which  in 
itself  is  the  cost  of  an  average  90- 
minute  spec)  is  pretty  much  on  a 
par  with  pic  studio  big  ad-promo¬ 
tion  outlays  for  a  major  release 
with  its  long-life  (in  contrast  to  a 
one-shot)  benefits. 

“Ruggles”  is  the  first  of  three 
bigtime  specs  on  the  Swift  agenda 
keyed  to  its  whole  merchandising 
formula.  (Second,  a  Mickey  Roo- 
ney-starring  outsizer  based,  on  the 
career  of  George  M.  Cohan,  will  be 
done  in  May,  and  the  third  is 
scheduled  for  next  September,  all 
of  them  out  of  the  Showcase  Pro¬ 
ductions  shop.) 

The  strategy  attending  the  Swift 
threesome  is  predicated  on  bypass¬ 
ing  tv  as  regular  weekly  fare  in 
favor  of  “special  events”  keyed  to 
specific  and  seasonal  merchandis¬ 
ing  jobs — and  then  going  allout 
coin-wise,  production-wise  and  ex¬ 
ploitation-wise,  for  maximum  re¬ 
turns.  Thus  the  Swift  three-show 
entry  over  the  next  year  would  be 
comparable  in  effort  and  impact — 
but  at  the  desired  periods — to,  a 
full  season’s  embracing,  of  the  me¬ 
dium. 

That  other  bankrollers  already 
are  thinking  along  similar  lines  is 
indicated  by  negotiations  in  prog¬ 
ress  for  future  spec  stanzas,  nota¬ 
bly  among  the  automotives.  Both 
Ford  and  General  Motors,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  want  in  on  the  Mary  Mar¬ 
tin  “Annie  Get  Your  Gun”  spec. 
Shulton  keys  all  its  tv  one-shots 
(as  with  the  upcoming  “Cinder¬ 
ella”  on  CBSrTV)  to  specific  pitch¬ 
es,  with  Easter  and  “Father’s  Day” 
as  the  “Cinderella”  target. 

By  virtue  of  the  new-found  re¬ 
spect  accorded  the  specs  and  the 
ratings  over  the  past  four-month 
span  (six  out  of  10  have  hit  the 
Top  10  jackpot),  agencies  now  re¬ 
gard  them  as  “the  safe  buy  in  tv.” 


Talent  Scout  Winner 
Quits  Cincy  Station 
In  Clash  Over  Plug 

Cincinnati,  Jan.  29. 

Bob  Braun's  exit  Friday*  (25) 
from  WCPO-TV  was  no  complete 
surprise  to  the  trade  locally.  A 
pantomimist  on  Dotty  Mack’s  show 
since  1953,  he  and  Mort  Watters, 
station  chief,  were  known  to  have 
clashed  verbally  after  Braun  sang 
himself  into  first'  place  Jan.  14  on 
Godfrey’s  Talent  Scout  show. 

Rumpus  reportedly  was  over 
Braun’s  failure  to  identify  himself 
on  the  Godfrey  program  as  a 
WCPO  staffer.  That  credit,  how¬ 
ever,  was  given  in  the  days  that 
Braun  continued  on  A.  G.  shows. 

In  an  Alphonse-Gaston  exchange 
after  the  exit  announcement,  Wat¬ 
ters  accepted  the  entertainer’s 
resignation  “with  regrets”  and 
Braun  said  he  was  thankful  to  be 
released  from  his  agreement,  which 
had  a  year  to  run. 

Braun  entered  the  business  world 
here  this  week,  joining  an  indus¬ 
trial  firm,  of  which  his  uncle  is 
an  executive,  as  public  relations 
director.  “I  won’t  say  I’m  quitting 
radio-tv  forever,”  was  his  parting 
|  shot. 


*  Apple  For  an  Apple’ 

Chesterfield  still  hasn’t 
made  up  its  mind  whether 
it  wants  to  go  for  the  whole 
half-hour  ante  on  the  Frank 
Sinatra  series,  which  bows  / 
next  season  on  ABC-TV  as 
perhaps  the  most  expensive 
30-minute  television  entry  to 
date,  or  share  it  with  an  alter-* 
nate-week  sponsor. 

McCann-Erickson  agency, 
which  represents  the  ciggie 
outfit,  would!  be  interested  in 
“an  apple  for  an  apple”  deal. 

If  the  sponsor  of  a  present  hot 
series  on  tv  is  willing  to  share 
it  with  Chesterfield,  the  latter 
might  be  willing  to  respond  in 
kind. 

Sinatra  gets  a  Friday  night 
slotting  although  originally 
planned  as  a  Thursday  entry, 

CBS  Into  Weekends 
On  Its  Segmented 


CBS  Radio,  which  began  its 
“segmented  selling  plan”  a  couple 
of  years  back  in  its  daytime  sched¬ 
ule  and  then  extended  it  to  night¬ 
time,  is  now  introducing  it  into  its 
weekend  lineup.  New  weekend 
plan  is  designed  to  compete  with 
NBC's  “Monitor,”  which  has  been 
dominating  the  weekend  sales  pic¬ 
ture  in  network  radio. 

New  plan  embraces  the  follow¬ 
ing  shows:  Friday  night,  “Amos 
'n’  Andy,”  the  Robert  Q.  Lewis 
show  and  “The  World  Tonight”; 
Saturday,  “Farm  News,”  the  Lewis 
show,  Galen  Drake,  “Amos  ’n’ 
Andy,”  Kathy  Godfrey  and  “Satur¬ 
day  Night  Country  Style”;  Sun¬ 
day,  “World  News  Roundup,” 
“Suspense,”  “Indictment,”  “John¬ 
ny  Dollar,”  “Our  Miss  Brooks”  and 
the  Mitch  Miller  show. 

Under  the  plan,  sponsors  can 
buy  as  many  five-minute  segments 
in  as  many  different  shows  as  they 
wish,  with  frequency  and  other 
discounts  applicable.  There  are 
two  buying  plans,  the  first  being  a 
continuity  discount  setup  with 
time  &  talent  for  a  single  segment 
pegged  at  $2,100  and  at  the  other 
end,  a  52-week  deal  embracing  five 
or  more  segments  per  week  costing 
$1,740  per.  Second  plan  is  a 
straight  frequency  setup  designed 
for  saturation  campaigns,  with 
costs  ranging  from  $2,100  per  seg¬ 
ment  for  one  time  down  to  $1,740 
each  for  260  times  or  more  during 
the  year.  Those  rates  apply  for 
programs  after  6  p.m.;  for  shows 
before  6,  the  high  and  low  rates 
are  $1,800  and  $1,440  with  the 
same  terms  as  to  frequency  or 
continuity. 

New  plan,  according  to  sales 
(Continued  on  page  36) 


‘FAVORITE  HUSBAND’ 
BENNY’S  SUMMER  SUB 

First  summer  replacement  deal 
of  the  season  was  last  week  with 
American  Tobacco  purchasing  the 
13  filmed  segments  of  “My  Favor¬ 
ite  Husband”  for  use  as  a  summer 
sub  for  the  alternating  Jack  Benny- 
“Private  Secretary”  CBS-TV  Sun¬ 
day  night  shows.  Films  ,  were  pur¬ 
chased  by  BBD&O  frond  CBS  Tele¬ 
vision  Film  Sales,  which  acquired 
the  vidpix  after  their  network  run. 

Though*  “Favorite  Husband”  ran 
for  a  couple  of  seasons  on  CBS, 
only  the  final  13  shows  were  on 
film.  These  starred  Vanessa  Brown 
in  place  of  Joan  Caulfield,  who 
had  done  the  live  series,  with 
Barry  Nelson  duplicating  his  live 
role  in  the  films.  The  film  cycle 
ran  during  the  fall  of  1955,  after 
whiclj  the  show  was  dropped  and 
the  films  reverted  to  the  web’s 
syndication  arm. 


NBC-TV  released  figures  from 
the  Second  Nielsen  Coverage  Serv¬ 
ice  survey  this  week  claiming  that 
“more  people  view  the  NBC  Tele¬ 
vision  network  than  any  other  net¬ 
work,  daytime  or  evening,”  but 
CBS-TV  immediately  pooh-poohed 
the  claim  with  a  liberal  dose  of 
cold  water. 

Quoting  statistics  from  the  sur¬ 
vey,  taken  last  spring,  NBC 
claimed  that  (1)  during  an  average 
week  NBC  is  viewed  by  34,087,680 
homes,  217,000  more  than  CBS;  (2) 
NBC  Is  viewed  in  the  daytime  dur¬ 
ing  a  week  by  27,441,730  homes, 
about  52,060  more  than  CBS 
(though  the  narrowness  of  the 
margin  wasn’t  mentioned);  (3)  NBC 
evenings  are  viewed  by  33,917,860, 
about  210,000  more  than  CBS 
(again  the  margin  wasn’t  men¬ 
tioned);  (4)  average  daily  viewing 
of  NBC  daytime  is  19,946,860— 
and  here  CBS  is  superior  by  35,- 
000,  a  fact  not  mentioned  by  NBC; 

(5)  average  daily  NBC  evening 
viewing  is  28,748,730  (only  46,000 
more  than  CBS,  again  not  men¬ 
tioned);  and  (7)  total  monthly  view¬ 
ing  for  NBC  is  34,452,980,  or  220,- 
000  more  homes  than  CBS. 

Columbia  points  out  (1),  that  the 
figures  are  as  much  as  11  months 
old,  the  survey  having  been  con¬ 
ducted  during  February  to  May  of 
last  year  and  NBC  losing  audience 
steadily  since;  (2)  the  Nielsen  cov¬ 
erage  survey  is  just  that — a  county- 
by-county  survey  of  the  reach  of  in¬ 
dividual  stations  and  not  networks, 
any  time  in  the  day,  network  hours 
or  local  hours;  NBC’s  lead  is  a  re¬ 
flection  of  better  technical  facili¬ 
ties  in  its  affiliate  lineup  and  a 
reflection  of  CBS’  slow  start  in  ac¬ 
quiring  stations  and  affiliates  in 
television;  (3)  in  no  case  is  the 
NBC  superiority  more  than  a  frac¬ 
tion  of  a  percentage  point — “we 
thought  the  day  was  past  when  a 
network  would  use  a  margin  of 
50,000  in  dealing  with  figures  of 
34,000,000  as  an  indication  of  su¬ 
periority”  ;  (4)  finally,  the  study 
lumps  all  kinds  and  duration  of 
viewing  so  as  to  be  meaningless 
except  as  the  most  unrefined  sort 
of  information. 

Moreover,  CBS  pulled  out  a  few 
up-to-date  figures  of  its  own,  dem¬ 
onstrating,  for  example,  that  in 
the  latest  Nielsen  pocketpiece 
(Dec.  II),  in  all  7:30-11  nighttime 
half-hours  where  two  or  more 
webs  compete,  CBS  dominates  the 
ratings  in  34  periods,  NBC  in  eight 
and  ABC  in  seven;  in  all  daytime 
quarter-hqur  periods  up  to  6  p.m., 
CBS  dominates  in  /174,  NBC  in  43 
and  ABC  in  20;  in  all  daytime 
quarter-hours  where  two  or  more 
webs  compete,  CBS  dominates  in 
116,  NBC  in  26  and  ABC  in  10. 

Moreover,  a  summary  of  home- 
continued  on  page  34) 

Robt.  Montgomery 
May  Go  90  Mins. 

There’s  no  doubt  at  this  point 
that  NBC-TV’s  program  execs  en¬ 
vision  a  major  expansion  into  90- 
minute  live  programming  next  sea¬ 
son,  notably  in  the  drama  category 
(a  la  CBS’  “Playhouse  90”). 

In  addition  to  the  projected 
hour-and-a-half  drama  series  for 
Tuesday  nights,  as  detailed  in  last 
week’s  Variety,  NBC  is  blueprint¬ 
ing  an  expansion  of  the  Robert 
Montgomery  Monday  night  pro¬ 
gram  into  a  weekly  showcase  for 
the  9:30  to  11  p.m.  time  slots. 
Nothing’s  finalized  *yet  on  the 
Montgomery  stanza,  but  a  decision 
is  expected  soon. 

The  90-minute  drama,  of  course, 
has  had  a  several-season  track  rec¬ 
ord  on  NBC,  notably  through  the 
auspices  of  the  one-time  specs  and 
the  Hallmark  presentations,  but 
this  would  be  the  network’s  initial 
thrust  into  weekly  90-minute  dra¬ 
matic  fare. 

Montgomery,  ■  Incidentally,  has 
scheduled  a  presentation  of  “Vic¬ 
toria  Regina”  for  April.  It  starts 
its  eighth  year  on  NBC  next  Mon¬ 
day  (4). 
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FCC  Presented  With  a  Poser—  , 

Can  an  Airline  Own  TV  Station? 
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Washirigton,  Jan.  29. 

FCC  was  confronted  with  a 
rather  ticklish  situation  last  week 
when  three  members  of  the  Senate 
Interstate  Commerce  *  Committee 
demanded  to  know  government 
policy  in  considering  broadcast  ap¬ 
plications  from  certificated  airlines. 

Question  was  raised  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  Commission’s  forth¬ 
coming  decision  on  the  contest  for 
channel  10  in-  Miami,  Fla.,  which 
may  be  issued  next  week.  Sen.  A. 
S.  Mike  Monroney  (D-Okla.),  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Aviation  Subcommittee, 
said  he  understood  there  is  a 
“strong  likelihood”  the  decision 
will  go  to  a  subsidiary  of  National 
Airlines. 

With  Sens.  Frederick  S.  Payne 
(R-Me.)  and  Alan  Bible  (D-Nev.) 
joining,  Sen.  Monroney  wrote  FCC 
Chairman  '  George  C.  McConnau- 
ghey  to  inquire  whether  the  Com¬ 
mission  has  requested  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Board  for  an  opinion 
on  “the  effect  of  such  ownership” 
of  a  tv  station  by  an  airline. 

Pointing  out  that  certificated  air¬ 
lines  enjoy  a  “peculiar  and  advan¬ 
tageous  position”  over  other  busi¬ 
nesses  in  that  the  Garment 
grants  them  subsidies  to  assure  a 
fair  return  on  their  investment, 
Sen.  Monroney  declared:  “The  in¬ 
termingling  of  activities  of  an 
airline  and  its  wholly  owned  sub¬ 
sidiary’s  extraneous  business  can 
and  would  seriously  jeopardize  the 
continuance  of  the  guaranteed  re¬ 
turn  contained  in  the  Civil  Aero¬ 
nautics  Act.” 

It  was  understood  that  the  Sena¬ 
tor  feels  that  although  an  airline 
may  be  operating  without  subsidies 
(as  is  the  case  with  .National)  it 
would  be  unfair  for  it  to  use  pro¬ 
fits  guaranteed  by  the  Government 
for  investment  in  sideline  enter¬ 
prises. 

The  letter  was  a  followup  of  one 
sent  individually  by  Monroney 
about  a  month  ago  in  which  he 
asked  the  Commission  to  hold  up 
action  on  the  channel  10  case  un¬ 
til  his  Subcommittee  could  obtain 
the  view  of  CAB.  In  that  letter,  the 
Senator  asserted,  that  “ownership 
of  a  tv  station  by  one  Sirline  would 
eventually  lead  either  to  the  in¬ 
sistence  on  the  part  of- its  competi¬ 
tor  that  it  be  given  a  tv  license  or 
that  it  might  find  it  necessary  to 
make  an  expensive  investment  to 
purchase  an  existing  one  to  main¬ 
tain  its  competitive  position.” 

The  Commission  replied  that  it 
could  not  legally  consider  the  re¬ 
quest  because  the  record  of  the 
proceedings  was  closed  some  time 
ago  and  that  its  decision  must  be 
based  on  the  Record. 

Whether  the  agency  will  be 
moved  by  last  week’s  letter*  was  a 
matter  of  speculation.  Under  the 
Communications  Act,  it  was  point¬ 
ed  out  in  legal  circles,  the  Commis¬ 
sion  may  not  deny  an  airline  a  li¬ 
cense  solely  because  of  the  nature 
of  its  business.  It  was  suggested, 
however,  that  the  Commission 
could,  on  its  own  motion,  remand 
the  case  to  the  Examiner  (Herbert 
Sharfman)  who  presided  at  "the 
hearings  for  further  testimony  on 
the  questions  raised. 

Jackie  Coogan  Picks 
Silent  Pix  as  Category 
In  64G  Challenge  Bid 

Hollywood,  Jan.  29. 

Jackie  Coogan  will  appear  on 
“$64,000  Challenge”  Sunday  (3) 
with  "silent  films”  as  his  category. 
Coogan,  now  42,  made  his  first  film 
in  1916  for  Essanay  Studios  in 
Chicago,  achieved  enduring  fame 
in  the  title  role  of  “The  Kid”  and 
Is  now  active  in  television. 

Agent  Glenn  Shaw  is  negotiat¬ 
ing  on  behalf  of  the  CBS-TV  show 
for  Mack  Sennett,  Gilda  Gray,  Rod 
•  LaRoque'  or  Jesse  Lasky  to  team 
with  Coogan.  Mary  Pickford  nfxed 
an  appearance  on  the  grounds  she 
doesn’t  want  to  appear  on  tv;  Bus¬ 
ter  Keaton  is  unavailable  pn 
grounds  of  “ill  health”;  and  Billie 
Burke  and  Jack  Oakie  declined  due 
to  other  commitments.  The  silent 
pic  category  never  netted  more 
than  $500  for  a  “Challenge”  con¬ 
testant,  so  the  program  decided  to 
seek  silent  pic  stars  for  competi¬ 
tion. 


Lindsay  on  a  Bicycle 

Howard  Lindsay  will  have  a 
-band  in  two  specs  within  two 
days,  on  competing  networks 
but  at  the  same  hour.  That 
'  happens  March  31  and  April  1, 
with  Lindsay  acting  in  one  of 
the  stints  and  writing  the 
other. 

He  and  his  actress-wife,  Dor¬ 
othy  Stickney,  were  set  last 
week  to  play  the  king  and 
queen  in  the  Rodgers  Sc  Ham- 
merstein  “Cinderella”  spec  on 
CBS-TV  March.  31,  at  8  to 
9:30.  Following  night  on 
NBC’s  “Producers’  Showcase,”  ■ 
also  at  8  to  9:30,  the  Lunts  ap¬ 
pear  in  the  televersion  of  their  ^ 
Broadway  success,  “The  Great 
Sebastians.”  Play  was  written 
by  Lindsay  and  his  longtime 
collaborator,  .Russell  Crouse, 
and  last  week  the  team  was 
signed  to  adopt  the  comedy 
for  tv. 

FCC  Blasted  For 
Pitt’s  1-V  Status 

Pittsburgh,  Jan.  29. 
The  Board  of  Allegheny  County 
Commissioners,  on  the  eighth  an¬ 
niversary  of  the  advent  of  tele¬ 
vision  in  Pittsburgh,  stepped  out 
last  week  with  a  torrid  blast  at  the 
FCC  for  its  failure  to  act  so  far 
in  granting  Pittsburgh  another 
VHF  cannel.-  At  the  present,  this 
is  a  single  station  market,  with 
only  KDKA-TV  (formerly  WDTV, 
Westinghouse  having  bought  it 
fron\  DuMont  two  years  ago  and 
changing  the  call  letters)  in  the 
field.  A  UHF  channel  16,  WENS, 
is  also  in  operation  here. 

At  present,  two  other  channels, 
4  and  11,  while  either  granted  or 
recommended,  are  in  the  middle 
of  litigation  and  being  opposed,  and 
slow  processes  of  action  have  been 
holding  up  firm  grants  for  long 
time. 

The  Commissioners,  in  adopting 
a  strongly-worded  resolution  on 
the  subject,  said  that  “this  area 
made  history  in  giving  the  world 
its  first  commercial  radio  broad¬ 
casting  station  (KDKA)  and  we 
may  yet  make  history  again  for  be¬ 
ing  the  last  in  television.”  They 
accused  the  FCC  of  discrimination 
against  Allegheny  County  and 
called  for  immediate  steps  to  bring 
the  situation  “to  the  attention  of 
all  public  officials  and  official 
bodies  concerned  with  such  mat¬ 
ters.”. 


PULSE  EXPANDS  ITS 
ACTIVITIES  ABROAD 

Pulse  Inc.,  which  last  year  start¬ 
ed  a  British  tv  research  arm,  has 
picked  up  two  new  clients.  Associ¬ 
ated  Broadcasting  Corp.  of  Man- 
chester-Birmingham  and  the  W.  S. 
Crawford  ad  agency  in  England. 
With  ABC-TV,  Pulse  now  has  an¬ 
other  commercial  channel,  Associ¬ 
ated  TV  Ltd.,  London,  and  the  con¬ 
trolling  Independent  Television 
Authority.  Plus  Crawford,  it  has 
five  agencies. 

In  other  British  research  areas, 
it’s  reported  here,  ITA’s  steering 
committee,  made  up  of  agencies, 
sponsors,  and  commercial  broad¬ 
casters,  had  dropped  the  service  it 
was  buying  from  competing  BBC- 
TV.  BBC  does  street  interviews 
and  ITA  alleges  that  not  only  is 
this  a  faulty  research  system,  but 
commercial  stations  took  it  on  the 
chin  since  BBC  questions  first  cov¬ 
ered  all  BBC  programs  before  ask¬ 
ing  similar  queries  concerning  the 
commercial  competition. 


MBS  Affils’  Chi  Meet 

An  organizational  meeting  for 
1957  of  the  Mutual  Affiliates  Ad¬ 
visory  Committee  will  be  held  to¬ 
morrow  (Thurs.)  in  Chicago. 

Attending  the  14-man  affiliate 
committee  meeting  will  be  MBS 
prez  John  B.  Poor,  Robert  Car¬ 
penter,  v.p.  in  charge  of  station  re¬ 
lations,  and  Ole  Morby,  net’s  new 
business  manager. 


‘Mickey’s’  Koolaid  Coin 

Chicago,  Jan.  29.  ■ 
ABC-TV's  “Mickey  Mouse  Club” 
adds  a  new  name  to  its  sponsorship 
list  in  May  when  the  Perkins  Prod- 
uct.Division  of  General  Foods  joins 
the  Thursday  5:45  to  6  segments 
alternate  weeks  for  its  Koolaid 
label. 

Contract  is  being  handled  fby  the 
Foote,  Cone  &  Belding  agency. 


Petry’s  25th  Anni; 
Pioneered  Rep  Biz 

Edward  Petry  Qptf  the  first  of 
the  station  representatives,  is  25 
years  old  the  first  of  next  month. 
On  Feb.  1,  1932,  it  picked  up  its 
first  radio  station  accounts  and  by 
March  15,  Petry,  former' account 
exec  on  Bulova  at  Esty,  opened  an 
‘  office. 

Company  started  with  seven 
staffers  and,  after  a  few  weeks  of 
work,  six  stations.  Company, 
though  not  the  largest  in  the  spot 
representation  field,  npw  has  140 
employees,  and  j28  tv  and  18.  radio 
stations. 

Prior  to  the  beginning  of  the  rep 
biz  by  Petry,  according  to  a  spokes¬ 
man  for  the  company,  the  only 
method  of  selling  spot  for  stations 
was  through  “brokers,”  who  some¬ 
time  handled  as  niany  as  four  sta¬ 
tions  in  a  market,  accepting  adver¬ 
tising  contracts  solely  on  the  basis 
of  which  station  would  pay  him  the 
most  at  the  moment.  There  were 
no  fixed  prices  for  station  time, 
with  a  “cut  rate”  policy  the  only 
kind  stations  knew.  .  ' 

Petry  Co,  is  credited  as  first  to 
standardize  rates  for  national  spot, 
the  first  to  publish  and  distribute 
standard  market  data  and  -the  first 
to  conduct  and  publish  research 
and  promotion  figures  for  stations. 

Robson  Deplores  Lack 
Of  New  Radio  Talent, 
‘And  It’s  Easier  Work’ 

Hollywood,  Jan.  29. 

Where  is  the  new  talent  in  radio 
drama  coming  from,  asks  William 
Robson,  alternate  producer  on 
CBS  “Radio  Workshop”  and  pro¬ 
ducer  of  “Suspense,”  last  week. 
“It’s  hard  to  find  someone  to  play 
ingenues  and  juves,  and  it’s  hard 
to  ..find  new  writers  to  enter  the 
medium,”  Jie  observed.  “And  the 
pity  is  that  radio  drama  is  much 
easier  to  do  than  tv.” 

While  the  pay  may  not  be  com¬ 
parable,  the  radio  actor  need  only 
rehearse  four  and  one-half  .hours 
for  a  half-hour  show,  against  days 
for  a  similar  telefilm.  Additionally, 
the  radio  drama  can  be  taped  at  a 
convenient  hour,  to  accommodate 
the  actor’s  schedule,  Robson  points 
out. 

“It’s  a  theatre  of  the  mind,” 
Robson  commented,  “We  can  do 
things  impossible  in  the  video 
medium.  However,  despite  tight¬ 
ened  budgets  and  time  allowance, 
the  quality  of  radio  drama  still  re¬ 
mains  high,  he  feels. 

“Workshop”  does  not  go  in  for 
the  “offbeat,”  Robson  avers.  “Off¬ 
beat”  is  a  word  subject  to  differing 
interpretations,  he  comments. 

This  incarnation  of  “Workshop” 
is  the  fourth  in  the  show’s  history, 
and  will  be  a  year  old  this  month, 
he  observes  (“William  Paley,  Frank 
Stanton  and  I  are  the  only  three 
left  from  the  original  series,  back 
in  1936”).  It  first  bowed  on  July 
4,  1936,  and  has  reappeared  in 
;  1946,  1951  and  in  January,  1956. 

COWLES  BROADCASTING 
‘DOING  NICELY,  THANKS’ 

Des  Moines,  Jan.  29. 

Cowles  Broadcasting  Co.  chalked, 
up  an  “excellent”  year  in  1956, 
prexy  Luther  L.  Hill  told  stock¬ 
holders  who  convened  here  last 
week  for  the  firm’s  annual  meet¬ 
ing.  Decline  in  radio  advertising 
has  now  stopped,  he  emphasized, 
and  many  sponsors  are  returning 
to  the  fold. 

Three  radio  stations  are  operated 
by  Cowles  in  addition  to  three  tv 
outlets  plus  the  o&o  4, 200-seat 
KRNT  Theatre  in  Des  Moines. 
Radio  stations  include  WNAX, 
Yankton,  S.D.-Sioux  City,  la.; 
WHTN,  Huntington,  W.  Va.,  and 
KRNT,  Des  Moines. 

TV  stations  comprise  KVTV, 
Sioux  City;  WHTN-TV,  Huntington, 
as  well  as  KRNT-TV,  Des  Moines, 
in  which  it  has  60%  stock  interest. 


Confidence  in  Color's  Future  Cues  Agency's  Com’I 
Production  Experiment  - 


PHILHARMONIC  ON  VIDEO 


Quite  a  Few  ‘Firsts’.  Mark  Kansas 
City’s  Drive 


Kansas  City,  Jari.  29. 

Kansas  City  Philharmonic  Or¬ 
chestra  clocked  off  a  number  of 
firsts  in  its  television  debut, last 
^eek.  Its  regular  Sunday  after¬ 
noon  pop  concert  was  moved  from 
the  downtown  Music  Hall  to  the 
studios  of-WDAF-TV,  for  its  first 
tv  concert  and  the  concert  was 
also  carried  by  the  two  other  chan¬ 
nels  here,  KCMO-TV  and  KMBC- 
TV,  the  first  time  all  thre^  sta¬ 
tions  have  carried  simultaneously 
a  program  originating  here. 

It  was  all  one  of  the  moves  of 
the  Philharmonic  Committee  to  re¬ 
mind  the  community  of  the  valu¬ 
able  asset  it  has  in  the  orch;  and  a 
basic  move  in  the  current  cam¬ 
paign  to  raise  $65,000  and  save  the 
orchestra. 

In  its^  corner  the  orch  has  the 
Kansas  City  Star,  chamber  of 
commerce  of  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  and 
of|  Kansas  City,  Kansas,  and  the 
Association  of  International  Rela¬ 
tions  and  Trade,  ainong  others.  It’s 
one  of  the  most  intensive  public 
campaigns,  put  on  for  the  orch  in 
recent  years,  and  was  to  end  Sat¬ 
urday  (26),  although  a  final 'report 
had  not  been  made  as  of  yesterday. 


Kremlin  Show  For 
British  Coml  TV 

London,  Jan.  29. 

Associated-Rediffusion,  the  Lon¬ 
don  weekday  commercial  tv  pro¬ 
grammers,  are  planning  a  series  of 
documentary  programs,  one  of 
which  they  hope  will  get  them  in¬ 
side  the  Kremlin  for  talks  with 
Communist  chiefs.  They’ve  applied 
for  visas  for  a  camera  crew. 

Title  of  the  series,  scheduled  for 
airing  quarterly,  from  April  on¬ 
wards,  is  “The  World  In  Which  We 
Live.”  If  permission  is  granted  for 
a  unit  to  visit  Russia,  the  first  pro¬ 
gram,  will  be  “T’k  Story  Behind 
Communism.”'  Following  that  will 
be  “The  Story  Behind  American 
Capitalism,”  and  the  third  id  the 
series  will  be  centred  around  the 
British  way  of  life.  Each  program 
is  expected  to  cost  between  $11,000 
and  $14,000. 


NETWORKS  HAVING  A 
BALL  WITH  BALZAC 

By  a  coincidence  in  timing,  op¬ 
eratic  versions  of  the  famous 
Balzac  short  story,  “La  Grande 
Breteche,”  will  be  presented  on 
competitive  networks  a  week  apart. 
CBS  Radio  programmers  are  crow¬ 
ing  over  that  network’s  one-ups- 
manship  since  it  will  be  presenting 
its  own  version  via  Columbia 
Workshop  Feb.  3.  NBC-TV’s  full- 
color,  90-minute  version  follows  on 
Sunday,  Feb.  10,  as  part  of  its 
Opera  Theatre  series. 

Workshop’s  Balzac  score  and  li¬ 
bretto  is  by  Avery  Clafin,  in  pri¬ 
vate  life  a  New  York  banker  whose 
hobby  is  opera-composing.  His 
choral  work,  “Lament  For  April 
15,”  a  satirical  thrust  at  income 
tax  blues,  was  performed  as  part  of 
the  Berkshire  Festival  in  1955.  It 
caught  ear  of  Howard  Barnes,  CBS 
Radio  programming  veep,  hence 
his  CBS  Radio  exposure. 

Huntington  Seen  As 
TvB  Choice  Vice  Accas 

With  the  departure  of  Gene 
Accas  from  Television  Bureau  of 
Advertising  imminent,  it's  report¬ 
ed  that  George  Huntington  is  his 
replacement  in  charge  of  the  pro¬ 
motion  bureau’s  operations. 

Huntington,  formerly  with  ABC, 
is  presently- TvB’s  director  of  sales 
development.  A  replacement  is  be¬ 
ing  sought  for  him.  Expectations 
are  that  TvB  prexy  Norman  (Pete) 
Cash  won’t  finalize  the  Huntington 
appointment  until  all  the  tv  station 
execs  on  the  firm’s  board  are  in¬ 
formed.  It’s  understood  that  they 
were  told  late  last  week  of  the  im¬ 
pending  Accas  departure  for  ABC. 


t 

J.  Walter  Thompson  agency,  With 
the  feeling  that  “practical  commer¬ 
cial  color  television  is  just  over  the 
horizon,”  has  converted  its  closed- 
circuit  Channel  3  JWT-TV-  work* 
shop  station  to  tint.  Agency  has  in-, 
stalled  a  color  camera  and  film! 
chain,  as  well  as  transmitting 
equipment. and  receivers,  and  has 
already  begun  experimenting  with 
color  commercial  production. 

Though  the  installation  of  tint 
equipment  implies  all-out  confi¬ 
dence  in  color  television,  JWT 
prez  Norman  Strouse  and  radio-tv 
veep  Dan  Seymour  have  reserva¬ 
tions  as  to  the  timetable.  They  in¬ 
dicated  at  a  press  denpnstration  of 
the  new  facilities  Monday  (28)  at 
the  agency’s  homeoffice  that  “just 
over  the  horizon”  may  mean  years 
away  in  terms  of  real  tint  circula¬ 
tion,  but  emphasized  that  agencies 
must  “keep  well  ahead  of  the  re¬ 
quirements  of  this  new  and  chal¬ 
lenging  medium.” 

Basically,  the  new  installation  is 
for  experimental  purposes  (as  was 
the  black-and-white  version),  with 
the  press  demonstration,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  showing  experiments  with 
varied  color  backgrounds  for  Kraft 
products  and  the  differences  these 
backgrounds  make  iii  the  clarity 
of  the  products  themselves.  Also 
shown  were  new  colored  bars  of 
Lux  soap  hitting  the  market,  in 
test  areas;  the  newly  designed-for- 
tv  Brillo  package;  an  experimental 
Ford  tint  commercial,  etc,  Color 
was  n.s.g.,  which  in  itself  may 
point  up  the  need  for  fcarly  ex¬ 
perimentation  in  advance  of  the 
time  When  color  is  meaningful  as 
an  advertising  medium. 

Seymour,  in  an  off-the-cuff  ob¬ 
servation,  said  color  will  be  “worth¬ 
while”  as  an  advertising  medium 
when  circulation  hits  1,500,000  sets, 
and  he  felt  that  this  time  would 
|  come  about  the  end  of  1958  or  the 
beginning  of  1959.  He  said  that 
JWT  estimates  that  about  81,000 
sets  were  actually  sold  last  year, 
and  that  anticipated  sales  will  hit 
150,000  this  year. 

In 1  emphasizing  the  need  for 
early  experimentation  in  tint  com¬ 
mercials,  Seymour  pointed,  out 
that  Thompson  is  busy  creating 
new  packaging  for  several  of  its 
clients  for  the  day  when  color  tv 
becomes  a  full-fledged  medium, 
“and  this  can’t  be  done  overnight.” 
Brillo,  for  example,  has  ' already 
completed  a  new  package  design, 
with  the  box,  in  fact  designed  to 
the  same  aspect  ratio  as  the  tele¬ 
vision  screen.  Lux  is  introducing 
color  to  its  bar  soaps  with  an  eye 
toward  tv  and  has  already  effected 
changes  in  the  intensity  of  the 
colors  used  because  of  tint’s  re* 
quirements. 

Major  Cranston  Named 
Chief  of  Army  TV-AM 
As  Clagetl  Successor 

"  Washington,  Jan.  29. 

Major  Robert  Cranston,  vet  in 
the  field  of  Army  radio-tv  opera¬ 
tions,  was  named  Chief  of  Army’s 
Radio-TV  Branch  headquartered  at 
the  Pentagon.  He  replaces  Major 
Thomas  B.  Clagett,  who  has  been 
reassigned  to  Norway  for  duty  with 
NATO’s  Northern  Command  H.Q. 

Cranston,  who  trailblazed  in  the 
use  of  tv  by  the  Army,  will  have 
as  one  of  his  major  responsibilities 
supervision  of  Army’s  weekly  tele¬ 
show,  “The  Big  Picture.”  His  most 
recent  assignment  was  as  chief  of 
First  Army's  Radio-TV  Division,  in 
New  York,  where  his  work  includ¬ 
ed  technical  advice  on  “Sergeant 
Bilko,”  tfie  Phil  Silvers  show. 

The  Major  was  the  first  Army 
officer  to  be  assigned  io  tv  at  a 
time,  he  recalls,  when  only  12  films 
could  be  cleared  for  public  show¬ 
ing,  mostly  such  technical  ones  as 
“Military  Rock  Climbing.”  He 
worked  with  Ted  Ayres  (“Face  the 
Nation”)  in.  arranging  first  live 
Army  tv  show  ever  used  by  a  net¬ 
work.  This  was  a  pickup  from 
Aberdeen  Proving  'Grounds  over 
NBC-TV.  He  was  also  a .  combat 
radio  correspondent  in  Korea. 

Cranston  is  the  son  of  another 
broadcasting  vet,  George  Cranston, 
general  manager  of  WBAP,  Fort 
Worth,  Texas. 
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It  All  Depends  Where  You’re  Sitting 

x  Chicago,  Jan.  20. 

The  Chicago  Daily  News  got  caught  in  one  of  those  ‘‘Which  page 
of  the  News  did  you  read”  embarrassments  that  occasioned  consid¬ 
erable  comment  in  Windy  City  television  circles  last  week. 

Off  and  on  for  the  past  five  years  the  John  S.  Knight  newspaper 
has  been  sniping  at  tv  and  its  advertisers  regarding  “crime  and 
violence"  on  children's  programs.  The  impact  of  the  long  running 
crusade  was  blunted  to  some  extent  by  the  general  recognition 
that  it  was  one  way  by  which  the  paper  could  cash  in  on  the  pub¬ 
lic's  interest  in  a  competing  medium: 

The  News'  current  tv  writer  Ethel  Daccardo  resumed  her  finger- 
pointing  again  last  week,  detailing  the  rough  stuff  she  professed 
to  find  in  recent  installments  of  “Superman''  and  “Captain  Mid¬ 
night.”  .  On  the  back  page  of  the  same  edition,  immediately  follow¬ 
ing  Miss  Daccarda’s  piece,  were  two  exclusive  news  photos  that 
may  well  have  set  a  new  mark  in  pictorial  grotesquery  and  sensa¬ 
tionalism.  -  f 

The  two  large  pictures  were  shots  of  the  frozen  nude  bodies  of 
two  teenage  girls  lying  in  a  ditch  along  a  suburban  road.  The  girls,  , 
apparently  murdered,  had  disappeared  from  their  homes  Dec.  28. 

Apparently  the  News  did  some  soulsearching  of  its  own  since  the 
garish  photos  were  pulled  in  later  editions. 


Censorship  Study,  Toscy  Tribute, 
‘Nightbeat’  Spoof  for  ‘Camera  3’ 


A  two-part  series  on  censorship,  4 
a  sociological  study  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  business  executive,  a  memo¬ 
rial  tribute  to  Arturo  Toscanini 
and  a  takeoff  on  Mike  Wallace's 
“Nightbeat"  show  are  all  in  the 
hopper  of  “Camera  Three,”  which 
starts  its  second  year  as  a  network 
entry  for  CBS-TV  this  week.* 

Producer  Lewis  Freedman  has 
most  ,  of  the  material  for  the  up¬ 
coming  shows  mapped  out  in  rough 
terms,  but  the  censorship  series, 
for  example,  would  comprise  an 
analysis  of  censorship  by  an  emi¬ 
nent  jurist  or  philosopher,  plus 
another  show  devoted  to  dramatiza¬ 
tions  of  past  cases  which  would  il¬ 
lustrate  the  first  show.  The  “Night¬ 
beat”  takeoff  scheduled  for  two  or 
three  weeks  from  now,  with  two 
historical  figures  (one  of.  them 
probably  Catherine  the  Great>  an¬ 
swering  questions  with  their  actual 
quotations. 

Show  on  the  executive  viewed 
from  the  sociological  standpoint 
with  dramatic  inserts  and  effects 
is  spurred  by  the  current  spate  of 
books  and  articles  on  the  subject. 
Also  in  the  works — It  came  about 
almost  by  accident,  via  a  unique 
lighting  effect  in  •  the  “Camera 
Three”  studio  that  lent  itself  to 
such  a  subject — is  a  show  called 
“The  Very  Devil,”  in  which  Freed¬ 
man  will  take  seven  devils  of  lit¬ 
erature  and  through  them  will 
analyze  the  conceptions  of  evil. 

Also  on  the  “Camera  Three” 
slate  are  “The  24-Hour  Day,”  a 
series  of  settings  employing  actors 
and  possibly  dancers  with  the  ma¬ 
terial  drawn  from  various  kinds  of 
literary  works;  a  dance  program 
with  choreography  to  be  commis¬ 
sioned  by  “Camera  Three”  and  enF 
bracing  ballet,  modern  dance  and 
jazz  treatments  of  the  same  thepne; 
an  unusual  show  on  art  employing 
lights  as  a  creative  tool  and  at  the 
same  time  concerning  iself  with 
the  work  of  Rembrandt;  and  a 
series  of  shows  dealing  with  dif- ! 
ferent  foreign  cultures  1 


‘T  or  C  Now  Gets 
Pre-Arapexed 

NBC-TV  began  the  first  prere¬ 
cording-by-tape  of  a  regular  series 
last  week  when  it  began  taping  the 
“Truth  Or  Consequences”  daytimer 
a  day  in  advance  of  airdate.  The 
prerecording  started  last  Thurs¬ 
day  (24)  for  the  Friday  show  and 
continues  indefinitely.  Web  is  us¬ 
ing  its  recently  acquired  Ampex 
facilities. 

“Truth”  airs  at  11:30  a.m.  in 
the  east,  which  is  8:30  on  the  Coast 
where  ,  the  show  originates.  Web 
has  found  it  tough  to  round  up 
studio  audiences  at  that  early  hour, 
let  alone  get  them  to  go  for  zany 
stunts.  Nonetheless,  from  Dec.  28, 
when  the  show  hit  the  air,  till  last 
Friday,  the  shpw  was  originating 
live.  Henceforth,  however,  the 
series  will  be  produced  a  day  in  ad¬ 
vance  on  tape,  in  the  afternoon  or 
evening.  I 


Barry’s  Station  Okay 

Washington,  Jan.  29. 

Sale  of  radio  station  WGMA  in 
Hollywood,  Fla.,  for  $65,000  to  a 
company  headed  by  NBC-TV  em¬ 
cee  Jack  Barry  (“Twenty-One”  and 
“Tic-Tac-Dough”)  was  okayed  last 
week  by  the  FCC. 

WOV’s  48%  Gain 
In  Negro  Audience 

WOV  is  cutting  a  niche  for  itself 
in  Negro  broadcasting.  Ten  months 
ago,  the  radio  station,  which  was 
and  is  No.  1  in  New  York .  in 
Italian  language  programming,  be¬ 
gan  a  solid  8  p.m.  to'  9:30  ayem 
block  of  rock  'n'  roll  and  spiritual 
stanzas,  and  comparing  the  first 
month  of  the  new  formula,  last 
March,  to  the  latest  Pulse  avail¬ 
able,  the  station  shows  a  48.6% 
overall  gain  among  Negro  listeners. 
Station  feels  that  the  suburbs  are 
in  part  responsible  for  the  upbeat 
listenership. 

Not  too  long  back,  WOV  hardly 
amounted  to  a  hill  of  beans  among 
the  New  York  Negro  radio  audi¬ 
ence,  with  its  Negro  programming 
largely  of  a  jazz-pop  nature  that 
didn’t  catch.  WWRL  and  WLIB  are 
still  very  strong  in  the  Negro 
market,  but  a  second  indication 
(beyond  ratings)  of  WOV’s  rise  was 
the  appearance  of  its  r&r  deejay, 
Jocko  Henderson,  at  the  Apollo 
vaudery  in  Harlem  with  a  musical 
stanza  he  packaged  himself. 
WWRL’s  “Dr.  Jive,”  with  a  similar 
vaude  layout,  has  in  his  several  ap¬ 
pearances  at;  the  Apollo  packed  ’em 
in,  but  Frank  Shiftman,  boss  of  the 
theatre,  describes  Henderson’s  first 
week-long  stand  as  “miraculous," 
with  turnaways  at  every  perform¬ 
ance. 

Henderson  does  a  10  p.m.  to  fhid- 
night  nightly  stint  on  WOV.  Ther- 
mon  Ruth  begins  the  Negro  block 
with  an  8  to  10  gospel  stanza,  and, 
after  Henclerson,  there  are  three 
hours  of  mixed  rhythms  from 
Harlem’s  Palm  Cafe.  Herman  Amis 
takes  over  from  3  to  6  ayem  with 
straight  r&r  in  “Gone  at  Down.” 
Therman  Ruth  Jr.  or  Sr.,  does  a 
6  to  7  gospel  stretch,'  and  Jack 
Walker  and  Johnny  Smith  do 
“Hello  Harlem”  from  7  to  9,  with 
Hilda  Simms’  half-hour  ’til  9:30  be¬ 
fore  Italo  commences. 


WMGM’s  Spring  Ballcasts 
As  Dodgers  Warm  Up 

WMGM,  in  New  York,  will 
broadcast  the  Dodgers  schedule  of 
36  spring  exhibition  games,  with 
F&M  Schaefer  Brewing  and  Amer¬ 
ican  Tobacco  sharing  the  tab.  Se¬ 
ries  begins  March  9. 

Indie  will  use  Vince  Scully,  A1 
Heifer  and  Jerry  Doggett  to  cover 
the  warmups.  Sam*  crew  will  do 
the  regular  season  Dodgers  cover¬ 
age.  BBDO  inked  for  both  adver¬ 
tisers. 


FIVE  BITE  DUST 


By  BOB  CHANDLER 

If  1957  goes  into  the  record 
books  as  television’s  most  disas¬ 
trous  season,  it  will  also  be  re¬ 
membered  as  the  year  the  quiz 
show  format  got  its  comeuppance. 
In  the  short  space  of  half  a  season, 
no  less  than  five  quizzers  have 
been  led  to  the  chopping-block, 
none  of  them  having  run  more 
than  26  weeks  and  at  least  one 
axed  even  before  it  ran  out  the 
13-week  cycle. 

Latest  victims  are  “You're  On 
Your  Own,”  which  Hazel  Bishop  is 
knocking  out' of  the  CBS-TV  Sat¬ 
urday  block  after  only  13  weeks 
come  March  1,  and  “Break  the 
$250,000  Bank,”  which  despite  its 
record  coin  giveaway,  was  quietly 
sneaked  out  of  its  Tuesday  NBC- 
TV  spot  last  week  and  replaced  by 
sponsor  Lanolin  Plus  and  packager 
Ed  Wolf  with  “Hold  That  Note,” 
another  Wolf  entry. 

There’s  a  sort  of  ironic  justice 
.to  the  current  flock  of  quiz  can¬ 
cellations.  The  quiz  format  got  a 
new  lease  on  life  last  season  when 
$64,000  Question”  hit  the  air  like 
an  atom  bomb,  and  virtually  every 
packager  in  the  business  rushed  to 
imitate  it  in  one  form  or  another. 
The  network  programmers  by  and 
large  knew  better  or  at  least 
should  have,  but  did  nothing  to 
stem  the  tide,  and  what  emerged 
was  a  spate  of  quizzers  with  little 
to  recommend  them  other  than  the 
amount  of  money  they  gave  away. 

If  some  of  the  network  program 
people  had  reservations;  they 
didn’t  register  them,  and  now  they 
are  in  trouble.  For  it’s  not  so  much 
a  matter  of  a  mere  five  cancella¬ 
tions  as  it  is  the  program  pattern 
that’s  affected.  The  spate  of  tes¬ 
timony  before  Congressional  com¬ 
mittees  on  the  importance  of  block 
programming  and  flow  of  audi¬ 
ence  serves  to  underline  the  fact 
that  one  bad  show  is  infectious  to 
an  entire  night’s  schedule. 

It’s  no  secret,  for  example,  that 
“Robert  Montgomery  Presents,” 
which  started  the  season  with  an 
average  Nielsen  rating  in  the  30’s, 
is  now  down  to  a  13.  Certainly  the 
Lawrence  Welk  ABC-TV  competi¬ 
tion  is  a  key  factor,  but  so  has 
been  the  absence  of  any  substan¬ 
tial  leadin  show,  first  “Medic”  re¬ 
runs  and  then  the  shortlived  ''‘Can 
Do,”  one  of  the  five  quizzers  axed 
(others  are  “High  Finance,”  which 
was  “On  Your  Own’s”  predecessor 
on  Saturday  on  CBS,  and  “Giant 
Step,”  another  CBS  entry).  And 
the  failure  of  “Big  Surprise”  to 
duplicate  its  last-season’s  showing 
on  NBC  is  no  doubt  a  contributory 
factor  to  the  cancellation  of 
“Noah’s  Ark,”  which  followed  it 
on  Tuesday  nights.  “Surprise”  it¬ 
self.  may  be  cancelled  in  March — 
it’s  still  up  in  the  aiar. 

Even  the  two  top-rung  quizzers, 
“$64,000  Question”  and  sister-show 
“$64,000  Challenge,”  have  slipped 
from  last  season’s  catbird  posts. 
In  the  latest  Nielsen,  “Challenge” 
doesn’t  appear  at  all  in  the  Top  10, 
while  “Question”  slips  into  ninth 
place  in  the  average  audience  list¬ 
ing  and  doesn’t  make  the  Top  10 
total  audience  category  at  all.  This, 
from  a  first-place  position  at  the 
end  of  last  season,  with  a  third-to- 
sixth  place  spot  for  “Challenge.” 


Lou  Berlin  to  Granada 

London,  Jan.  29. 

Lou  Berlin,  general  manager  of 
the  Ted  Heath  agency,  leaves  to 
join  Granada  TV,  the.  weekday 
commercial  programmers  for  the 
North  of  England.  His  appoint¬ 
ment  commences  next  Monday  (4). 
Berlin  has  been  with  the  Heath 
outfit  for  three  years. 

This  move  comes  about  as  a  re¬ 
sult  of  the  complete  reorganization 
of  the  agency,  which  will  consider¬ 
ably  lessen  its  activities,  and  may 
even  lead  to  a  close  down  at  a  fu¬ 
ture  date.  At  present,  iflany  artists 
on  the  Heath  books  are  being  sub¬ 
contracted  to-  other  agents  until 
their  contracts  expire. 


ATAS  Creates  a  Writers  Workshop, 
Spearheaded  by  Top  Industry  Reps 


British  TV  Vulgar? 

London,  Jan.  29. 

An  attack  on  British  tv, 
claiming  that  the  general  qual¬ 
ity  of  programs  was  poor,  and-' 
in  some  cases  “bordering  on 
the  vulgar,”  was  made  by  a 
member  of  the  House  of  Lords 
during  a  debate  which  pressed 
for  a  second  BBC-TV  service. 

Lord  Lucas,  who  was  appeal¬ 
ing  for  a  second  BBC-TV  chan¬ 
nel,  added  that  in  the  pres¬ 
ent  downhill  race,  commer¬ 
cial  tv  was  leading  the  state 
web  by  a  short  head.  Another 
peer  said  that  as  a  result  of 
seeing  tv  recently,  he  had  de¬ 
cided  he  would  not  have  a  set 
as  a  gift. 


Mull  Becker  For  . 
AFTRA  Counsel 

Name  of  Mortimer  Becker  as 
legal  counsel  is  being  considered 
by  a  special  committee  from  the 
board  of  the  New  York  local  of 
American  Federation  of  Televi¬ 
sion  &  Radio  Artists.  Becker,  who 
is  an  associate  of  Henry  Jaffe, 
counsel  for  AFTRA  nationally, 
would  replace  Judge  Ferdinand 
Pecora. 

Pecora  was  hired  a  year  ago, 
after  Jaffe  resigned  as  local  coun¬ 
sel,  a  post  he  held  simultaneously 
with  his  national  AFTRA  appoint¬ 
ment.  Pecora  was  signed  when  a 
different  local  board  was  in 
power.  There  was  a  heavy  shift 
in  control  after  the  recent  New 
York  board  election. 

The  committee  to  consider 
Becker  is  made  up  of  the  board1 
officers,  including  prexy  Luis  Van 
-Rooten,  execs  Cliff  Norton,  Bud 
Collyer  and  Leon  Janney,  all  of 
whom  won  seats  on  the  Coalition 
slate.  Also  on  the  committee — 
evidently  to  assure  an  “apolitical 
decision”  —  are  Middle  -  of  -  Road 
party  victors,  Orson  Bean  and 
John  Henry  Faulk,  and  independ¬ 
ent  slater  Charles  Collingwood.  It 
was  clearly  stated  by  a  union 
spokesman  that  Jaffe  was  not  be¬ 
ing  considered  for  the  local  legal 
job. 


TEXAS  TELETHON’S 
220G  FOR  M  OF  D 

Houston,  Jan.  29. 

More  than  $220,000  was  jraised 
for  the  March  of  Dimes  in  a  four- 
station  telethon  which  came  to  a 
close  at  3:30  p.m.  Sunday  (20). 

March  of  Dimes  Officials  said 
that  never  before  has  a  telethon  in 
this  area  brought  in  so  much 
money. . 

Participating  stations  were 
KPRC-TV,  KTRK-TV,  KGUL-TV 
and  KTRE-TV  of  Lufkin.  They 
were  joined  by  about  100  Lions 
Clubs. 

There  are  contributions  still  to 
be  reported.  Some  estimates  were 
that  by  the  time  all  money  is  re¬ 
ceived  at  the  March  of  Dimes 
headquarters  the  total  may  reach 
$235,000. 


Sears  Roebuck  Buying 
Into  NBC-TV ‘T-H-T’Segs 

Sears  Roebuck  is  making  its  first 
splurge  In  network  television.  Mail 
order  chain  has  ordered  15  parti- 
pations  on  NBC-TV’s  “Today”- 
“Home”-“Tonight”  combine,  split¬ 
ting  them  five  for  “Today,”  six  for 
“Home”  and ,  four  for  “Tonight.” 
Contract,  which  runs  about  $90,000, 
starts  Feb.  22  and  runs  through 
May  15. 

Mayer  agency  of  Los  Angeles, 
recently  merged  as  a  division  of 
Cunningham  &  Walsh,  set  the  deal. 


On  Feb.  20,  a  group  of  over  30 
established  writers,  agents  and 
producers  from  the  Academy  of 
Television  Arts  &  Sciences  will 
meet  in  New  York  to  establish  a 
writers  workshop,  which  should  be 
functioning  by  March. 

The  writers  workshop  will  have 
a  dual  fundamental  aim,  according 
to  Mort  Abrahams,  executive  pro¬ 
ducer  of  NBC-TV’s  “Producers' 
Showcase”  and  one  of  the  three  or 
four  men  spearheading  the  plan. 
Allowing  that  he  may  be  proved 
entirely  wrong  when  the  meeting 
convenes  in  three  weeks,  Abrahams 
feels  that  the  new  group  will  be  de¬ 
signed  to  attract  a  professional 
writing  element  not  now  in  tele¬ 
vision — magazine  scribes,  novelists 
journalists  among  them.  Part  of 
the  same  goal  is  to  add  polish  to 
writers  already  in  tv  but  without 
extensive  experience.  Second  pur¬ 
pose  is  to  develop  “new  forms  and 
fresh  subject  matter”  for  tele¬ 
vision,  material  that  neither  the¬ 
atre  nor  radio  can  lay  claim  to. 

As  sojne  ATAS  members  see  it, 
the  writers’,  workshop  merely  will 
be  the  first  of  many  workshops — 
one  for  actors,  perhaps  another  for 
comedians,  and,  if  one  big  writers’ 
experimental  laboratory  proves 
cumbersome  or  impractical,  per¬ 
haps  separate  workshops  for  doc¬ 
umentary-  and  educational  video 
authors  and  still  others  for  comedy 
writers,  and  dramatists. 

Nat  Hiken,  Phil  Silvers’  pro- 
dueer-parttime  writer,  and  Rod 
Serling,  who  lately  signed  a  , CBS- 
TV  contract  for  ids  dramas, 
brought  the  idea  of  a  workshop  out 
into  the  open  at  an  ATAS  meeting 
two  months  ago,  after  the  members 
caucused  over  it  for  several  weeks. 

A  good  many  members,  Abra¬ 
hams  believes,  felt  as  he  does,  that 
the  writers’  workshops  until  now 
have  been  partly  successful,  be¬ 
cause  they  were  stiflingly  “didac¬ 
tic,”  as  among  the  types  found  at 
universities  where  the  interest  is 
more  in.  teaching  method  than  in 
allowing  unrestrained  yet  guided 
experimentation.  In  the  second  in¬ 
stance  of  the  workshop  plan, “the 
tv  networks  who  do  them  have  an 
axe  to  grind;  they  make  huge  in¬ 
vestments  and  rightly  expect  a  re- 
( Continued  on  page  39 ) 


Magnuson  Probe 
Ready  to  Resume 

Washington,  Jan.  29. 

Senate  Interstate  Commerce 
Committee,  under  chairmanship  of 
Sen.  Warren  G.  Magnuson  (D- 
Wash.),  will  probably  resume  its 
television  inquiry  next  week  with 
testimony  from  members  of  the 
FCC  on  progress  of  the  allocations 
proceedings.  ‘ 

At  an  executive  organizational 
meeting  'last  Thursday  (24),  the 
Committee  agreed  to  continue  the 
investigation  and  to  request  the 
necessary  funds  from  the  Rules 
Committee.  -  «=* 

Plans  for  the  inquiry  will  be  de¬ 
veloped  by  a  Subcommittee  on 
Communications  which  will  be 
headed  by  Sen.  John  O.  Pastore 
(D-R.L),  Other  members  are  Sens. 
A.  S.  Mike  Monroney  (D-Okla.), 
Strom  Thurmond  (D-S.C  ),  John  W. 
Bricker  (R-O.)  and  Charles  E.  Pot¬ 
ter  (R-Mich.). 

How  far  the  Committee  will  pur¬ 
sue  the  inquiry  has  not  yet  been 
determined  but  it  is  likely  that  the 
senators  will  call  for  a  full  ac¬ 
counting  of  FCC  operations  in  the 
broadcast  field,  including  the  sta¬ 
tus  of  the  agency’s  comprehensive 
network  study.  This  study  is  due 
to  be  completed  June  30  and  is  un¬ 
derstood  to  be  well  oil  the  road 
toward  meeting  its  target  date.  No 
additional  funds  for  the  study  were 
included  in  the  recent  budget  re¬ 
quest  for  the  FCC. 

It’s  expected  that  Sen.  Bricker 
will  not  press  for  action  on  his  bill 
to  regulate  the  networks  until  the 
FCC  has  completed  the  study. 
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Aimed  Forces  TV  Needs  Shows; 

20  Stations  Face  Program  Famine 


The  Armed  Forces  Television 
Stations  network,  now  celebrating 
its  third  year  of  operation,  finds, 
itself  in  the  midst  of  a  program¬ 
ming  crisis,  with  about  two-thirds 
of  its  programming  needs  unful¬ 
filled. 

Operating  tv  installations  in  re¬ 
mote  corners  of  the  frorld  for 
Armed  Forces  personnel,  the  serv¬ 
ice  has  to  depend  on  handouts 
from  nets,  advertisers  and  pack¬ 
agers  for  its  filmed  programming 
of  state-side  shows.  Congress  failed 
to  appropriate  monies  for  program¬ 
ming  needs,  apparently  feeling 
that  they  would  be  supplied  gratis 
by  broadcasters,  agencies  and  ad¬ 
vertisers. 

Initially,  when  they  were  two  or 
three  stations,  there  was  an  over¬ 
abundance  Df  shows  donated,  but 
now  with  20  AFTS  stations  either 
in  operation  or  about  set  to  go  on 
the  air,  AFTS  is  hitting  the  bottom 
of  the  barrel  in  supplying  its  five 
circuits,  circling  tfte  globe,  with 
fresh  programming.  The  result  is 
that  many  shows  are  rerun  to 
death.  The  state-side  shows,  inci¬ 
dentally,  are  telecast  complete  with 
commercials,  the  rule  being  to  air 
them  the  way  they  are  received. 

AFTS  is  not  getting  any  of  the 
big  hour-and-a-half  “live”  specs, 
and  has  run  into  trouble  with  the 
swing  toward  film  on  tv.  When  a 
net  filmed  series  has  syndication 
possibilities  at  a  later  date,  in 
many  instances  the  show  is  with¬ 
held,  according  to  a  AFTS  spokes-„ 
man.  Most  telefilm  distributors  also 
reportedly  feel  that  the  Army, 
which  pays  for  other  goods  and 
services,  should  pay  for  filmed  en-‘ 
tertainment. 

Yet,  about  30  to  40  hours  of 
fresh  programming  is  supplied 
gratis  weekly.  Among  the  regulars 
are  “Ed  Sullivan  Show,”  “Beat  the 
Clock,”  “Bob  Cummings  Show,” 
“Buccaneers,”  “Climax,”  Arthur 
Godfrey,  “I  Love  Lucy,”  “Phil 
Silvers  Show,”  “Lassie,”  “Schlitz 
Playhouse  of  Stars,”  Eddie  Fisher, 
“$64,000  Question”  and  “Zane 
Grey  Theatre.” 

Beer  and  cigaret  sponsors  most 
of  the  time  lend  their  shows  to  the 
AFTS  net,  while  others  come  in  via 
the  insistence  of  the  top  tv  per¬ 
sonality,  net,  advertiser  or  agency. 
In  order  to  supply  its  five  circuits, 
with  a  potential  audience  meas¬ 
ured  up  to  250,000  people,  AFTS 
needs  five  prints  of  a  particular 
show,  although  it  also  takes  one 
print;  a  print,  incidentally,  some¬ 
times  takes  six  months  before  it 
completes  one  circuit.  For  instance, 
AFTS  Circuit  Three,  which  takes 
in  tv  installations  at  Clark  Air 
Base,  ’  Philippines;  Kadena  Air 
Force  Base,  Okinawa;  and  Eniwe- 
tok,  Marshall  Islands,  quite  a  span, 
and  with  top  priority  going  to  oth¬ 
er  shipments  at  these  points  a 
print  in  that  circuit  can  take  six 
months  before  each  of  the  th  ’ee 
stations  play  it. 

Operated  by  Armed  Forces  per¬ 
sonnel,  the  stations,  mostly  in  re¬ 
mote  areas,  are  non-competitive  to 
any  commercial  interests.  Station 
power  ^s  limited  only  to  cover  the 
required  area. 

Other  programming  needs  are 
supplied  by  Army  informational 
films  and  industrial  films  such  as 
the  National  Association  of  Manu¬ 
facturer’s  “Industry  on  Parade” 
scries. 

An  interesting  sidelight  on  the 
operation  is  supplied  by  TFK-TV, 
Keflavik  Airport,  Iceland,  an  AFTS 
installation  in  Circuit  Two.  Filling 
out  an  “Industry  on  Parade”  infor¬ 
mational  form,  the  station  stated 
that  there  are  500  sets  at  the  air¬ 
port,  and  noted  that  while  the  show 
is  popular  there,  they  have  no  rat¬ 
ing  system  set  up.  As  to  where  the 
film  had  been  “bicycled,”  it  noted 
that  it  may  have  gone  by  dogsled 
to  Thule  Air  Force  Base,  in  Green¬ 
land,  another  AFTS  installation. 


Don  Bestor’s  Frau 

A  Conn.  Disk  Jock 

Stamford,  Conn.,  'Jan.  29. 

One  of  the  few  femme  disk  jock¬ 
eys,  Beulah  Bestor  combines  plat¬ 
ter  spinning  at  WSTC  with  a  pos¬ 
ing  career.  She’ll  grace  an  upcom 
ing  Hedbook  cover  and  appears  in 
a  soon-to-run  Cadillac  ad  in  news¬ 
papers  throughout  the  country. 

Mrs.  Bestor,  who  is  the  wife  of 
vet  bandleader  Don  Bestor,  is  also 
the  mother  of  two  children.  Con¬ 
firmed  exurbanites,  the  family  re¬ 
sides  near  this  Connecticut  com¬ 
munity. 


Franklin’s  ’Memory  Lane’ 
Gets  Further  Canada  Dry 

Joe  Franklin’s-  “Memory  Dane”  j 
on  WABC-TV,  New  York;  becomes 
one  of  those  Ideal  ty  :  rarities  by  ■ 
signing  Canada:  pry  to.  a  half-hour 
sponsorship  daily.  Bottler,  in  for 
first,  now  adds  last  quarter  hour  Of 
the  12:30  to  1;$0  daytime  strip. 

Six  one-minute  openings  in  be¬ 
tween  are  currently!  sold  >tft  via 
a  series  of  shortterm  pacts,  though 
Robert  Hall  clothiers  abd-  Sterling 
Drug  are  longterm  participants. 

Drake’s  ‘Mr.  Broadway’ 
Daytime  Radio  Series 
On  Henry  Brown  Agenda 

Heavy  demands  of  television 
packaging  have  left  radio  as  a 
wide-open  field  for  young  inde¬ 
pendent  packagers,  in  the  opinion 
of  agent  Henry  C.  Brown.  As  a  re¬ 
sult,  Brown  has  turned  radio  pack¬ 
ager  as  well,  and  is  already  pitch¬ 
ing  a  new  Alfred  Drake  daytime 
series  tentatively  titled  “Mr.  Broad¬ 
way”  at  the  networks  and  agencies. 

The  Drake  series  is  the  first  of 
several  Brown  is  packaging  for 
his  clients,  who  heretofore  have 
skirted  AM  in  favor  of  television. 
“Mr.  Broadway”  format  features 
Drake  as  host  and  performer  plus  a 
top  Broadway  guester  each  week. 
Edward  Eager,  'formerly  wth  the 
Max  Liebman  production  stable,  is 
scripting  and  exec  producer  is 
Carl  Green.  Other  series  pending 
in  the  Brown  stable  will  feature 
Nina  Foch  and  Glenda  Farrell.  One 
Brown  client,  Madeleine  Carroll, 
just  started  an  NBC  day  timer,  but 
not  in  a  Brown  package. 


CBS-TV  OPTIONS  PAIR 
OF  LAWRENCE  SHOWS 

Hollywood,  Jari.  29. 

Two  tv  shows  being  packaged  by 
Bill  Lawrence,  of  Famous  Artists 
Associated,  have  been  optioned  by 
CBS-TV.  ;  “It  Gives  Me  Great 
Pleasure,”  from  Emily  Kimbrough’s 
tomes,  with  Eve  Arden  pencilled  in 
for  the  lead,  is  being  readied  for* 
pilot  filming.  Other  property  is 
“Jeopardy,”  to  be  written-produced 
by  Andrew  Stone. 

Other  shows  being  prepared  for 
sale  by  Lawrence  include  “Stake¬ 
out,!’  a  police  documentary  drama, 
and  anr  outdoor  adventure  series 
built  around  Errol  Flynn.  Chris 
Nyby’s  “Bush  Pilot”  is  now  in  its 
second  scripting. 


Wm.  Hammerstein  As 
NBCrTV  Staff  Producer 

William  Hammerstein,  for  the 
past  three  years  the  director  of  the 
City  Center  Light  Opera  Go.,  has 
joined  NBC-TV  as  a  staff  producer. 
Hammerstein  has  been  assigned  to 
work  under  v.p.  Nat  Wolff  in  pro¬ 
gram  development,  but  with  no 
specific  property  on  tap  yet. 

Hammerstein,  son  of  Oscar  Ham¬ 
merstein  2d,  will  continue  to  ac* 
as  a  consultant  to  the  City  Center, 
and  to  pursue  other  legit  theatre 
activities. 


Richard  Freund  to  ABC 
On  Labor  Negotiations 

With  Mort  Weinbach  having 
been  uped  from  veep  in  charge  qf 
ABC  labor  relations  to  veep  and 
general  counsel,  the  network  has 
hired  Richard  Freund  away  from 
NBC  legal  to  handle  labor  negotia¬ 
tions.  It’s  seen  possible  that 
Freund  will  eventually  take  over 
ABC  personnel  management. 

Another  recent  addition  to  ABC 
legal  under  Weinbach,  who  re¬ 
placed  James  Stabile  as  general 
counsel,  is  Martin  Heller,.  Heller 
joins  the  web  after  a  five-year 
stint  with  RKO. 


Houston — Paul  Owen,  manager 
of  the  U.  of  Houstdn’s  educational 
television  outlet,  KUHT-TV,  has 
resigned  to  accept  a  position  as 
program  director  for  the  Twin-City 
Educational  Television,  Corp.,  in 
Minneapolis-St,  Paul,  Minn. 


Tint’s  Coast  Sprint  . 

Hollywood/  Jan.  29. 

Sales  of  color  tv  sets  in  the  L.A. 
area  reached  an  alltime  high  dur« 
ing  the  Chrismas  season,  with  1,038 
sold  during  December,  together 
with  35,663  black-and-white  sets. 

I  This  brings  seven-county  L.A.  area 
total  to  2,695,654,  of  which  7,221 
are  tint  receivers. 

During  same  month,  63,614  radio 
sets  were  sold. 

BBC  Admits  Rival 
Corn!  TV  Favored 

London,  Jan.  29. 

A  BBC-TV  i  audience  research 
survey  admits  that  62  people  out 
of  every  100  who  have  a  choice  of 
programs?  favor  the  commercial 
network.  The  figures,  compiled  for 
the  last  quarter  in  1956,  also  show 
that  although  the  BBC  claims  ah 
average  adult  audience  of  5,800,- 
000,  compared  with  1,750,000  for 
commercial  tv,  out  of  the  estimated 
19,000,000  viewers  in  the  UK,  only 
7,750,000  can  receive  the  rival  net¬ 
work. 

In  the  past  year,  commercial  tv 
audiences  have  grown  by  1,500,000, 
while  thq  state  web  shows  an  in¬ 
crease  of  only'  150,000.  A  break¬ 
down  of  the  figures  gives  BBC-TV 
a  three-to-one  lead  over  their  ri¬ 
vals,  but  the  BBC  blankets  the 
whole  country  with  its  network, 
while  commercial  tv  can  only  be 
viewed  in  the  South,  :the  Midlands 
and  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire, 

Second  Generation  Of 
Atlass  Clan  Installed 
As  Chi  Exec  Producer 

Chicago,  Jan.  29. 

Second  generation  of  the  H.  Les¬ 
lie  Atlass  family  is  assuming  an 
increasingly  prominent  role  in 
Chi  CBS  affairs.  Frank  Atlass,  who 
in  the  past  several  years  has  been 
learning  the  tv  ropes,  was  offi¬ 
cially  installed  last  week  as 
WBBM-TV  exec  producer,  report¬ 
ing  directly  to  his  dad,  H.  Leslie. 

Harriet  (Sis)  Atlass,  who  since 
her  graduation  from  college  a 
year  back  also  has  been  taking  a 
practical  course  in  tv  at  WBBM- 
TV,  has  been  named  co-director  of 
public  affairs  along  with  Lorene 
McCarthy,  former  assistant  to  pub- 
affairs-education  chief  Virginia 
Renaud  who  has  resigned.  Les 
Atlass  Jr.,  meanwhile,  departed  his 
program  director  berth  at  WIND 
when  Westinghouse  took  over  last 
month  and  has  joined  the-  Colum¬ 
bia  operation. 

In  other  revampings  of  the 
WBBM-TV  programming  depart¬ 
ment,  Barry  McKinley  has  been 
appointed  exec  director  and  will 
continue  to  work  closely  with 
Frank  Atlass  in  the  development 
of  new  show  ideas.  WBBM-TV 
program  director  Bill  Ryan,  who 
switched  to  the  Columbia  camp 
from  WBKB  when  CBS  took  over 
latter’s  Channel  2  in  ’53,  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  announce  a  new  associa¬ 
tion  shortly. 

First  order  of  business  of  the 
new  programming  command  has 
been  to  devise  a  replacement  for 
Sun-Times  columnist  Irv  Kupcinet, 
exiting  the  10:45  nightly  spot  at 
the  end  of  the  week  to  take  over 
as  the  Windy  City  pivot  on  NBC- 
TV’s  new  “Tonight.”  New  strip, 
which  bowed  Mon.  (28)  is  a  gab-in¬ 
terview  roundelay  featuring  Chica¬ 
go  American  radio-tv  editor  Janet 
Kern  on  Tuesday  and  Thursday 
nights,  Daily  News  columnist  Jack 
Mabley  on  Monday  and  Wednes¬ 
day  and  same  sheet’s  sports  editor 
John  Carmichael  on  Fridays. 


NARTB 

Continued  from  pace  23  ZmiZamm 

be  conducted  by  NARTB  members 
at  the  community  level. 

With  the  appointment  of  Treze- 
vant,  NARTB  p.r.  operations  are 
being  reorganized.  Joseph  M.  Sit- 
rick,  presently  manager  of  publici¬ 
ty  and  informational  services,  will 
fill  the  new  post  of  manager  of 
special  projects  and  member  par¬ 
ticipation.  Sitrick  will  be  in  charge 
of  joint  industry  promotional  ac¬ 
tivities  and  public  relations  aids, 
for  NARTB  members.' 

Trezevant,  a  native  of  California, 
was  on  the  editorial  staff  of  the  San 
Francisco  Chronicle  for;  13  years 
|  prior  to  joining  Crowell-Coljier  in 
1 1955.  ’  ’ 


ii  TV-Radb  Production  Centres  ii 

IN  NEW  YORK  CITY  ... 

Maggie  Ettingcr  doing  the  town  and  in  for  client  huddles  . . ,  DeWard 
Jones  has  joined  Dine  &  Kalmus  flackery  as  general  manager.  He  was 
formerly  with  Art  Franklin,  WABC  and  WABC-TV,  N.Y.,  the  NBC 
press  department  and  Radio  City  Music  Hall  ,  ,  .  New  Jersey  Gov, 
Robert  Meyner’s  wife  of  two  weeks;  Helen  Stevenson;  will  make  hep 
initial  tv  appearance  as  first  lady  of  the  state  on'  the  regular  “Report 
from  the  Governor”  stanza  over  WATV,  Newark,  Sunday  (3);  couple 
making  straight  for  the  tv- studio  upon  returning  from  Jamaica  honey¬ 
moon  .  .  .  Paul  Brenner’s  “Requestfully  Yours”  (WAAT)  extended  a 
half-hour  daily  .  .  .ABC-TV  has  that  Sabbath  replacement  for  “Press 
Conference”  at  the  8:30  p.m.  time,  after  a  delay  of  several  weeks  since 
the  panelep jnoved  to  earlier  in  day:  “Open  Hearing”  comes  in,  featur¬ 
ing  net’s  commentators,  Edward  P.  Morgan,  Martin  Agronsky  (soon  to 
be  NBC),  John  Edwards  and  Richard  Rendell,  who’ll  develop,  via  cross- 
examination  of  principals,  “biggest  news  story  of  week”  .  .  .  Stephen 
Strassberg,  publicity  chief  of  WABC-TV-plus-radio  quits  the  network 
key  to  join  ABC  as  assistant  director  of  press  Information,  job  vacated 
a  fortnight  ago  by  Adolph  (Al)  Seton.  Seton  moved  over  as  network 
director  of  audience  promotion. 

Heyward  Ehrlich,  former  WABD  promotion  manager  and  before  that 
publicity  director  and  station  relations  chief  at  MCA-TV,  was  inked 
as  Strassberg’s  replacement  .  Jack  Lord  in  from  the  Coast,  where 
he  had  a  role  in  a  new  CBS-TV  pilot,  “Have  Gun,  Will  Travel,"  and 
planed  out  again  yesterday  (Tues.)  for  rehearsals  for  “Playhouse  90’* 
version  of  “Lone  Woman”  .  .  .  Jacqueline  Kerr  into  a  featured  role  pit 
“Big  Story”  Friday  (1)  .  .  .  Michael  Higgins,  currently  in  the  off-Broad- 
way  “Easter,”  recreates  his  original  Broadway  role  in  the  “Hallmark” 
televersion  of  “The  Lark”. Feb.  10  .  ,  .  Jack  Barry  introing  a  new 
celebrity  segment  on  “Tic  Tac  Dough,”  with  Edith  Adams,  Edmund 
Purdom,  Buster  Crabbe,  Polly  Bergen,  Danton  Walker,  Hy  Gardner, 
Sammy  Davis  Jr.,  Bess  Myerson  and  Toni  Arden  slated  to  appear 
starting  Friday  (1). 

Ilka  Chase  in  role  of  stepmother  in’  Rodgers  &  Hammerstein’s  “Cin¬ 
derella”  spec  on  CBS-TV  March  31  was  set  by  Lyons  &  Lyons  .  .  . 
Gregory  Morton  signed  for  Feb.  16,  “The  Lark”  on  NBC-TV’s  “Hall  of 
Fame”  .  .  ,  Skedge  Miller  into  “Search  for  Tomorrow”  for  short  run 
last  week,  then  skedded  to  start  rehearsing  for  title  part  in  Moliere’s 
“The  physician  In  Spite  of  Himself,”  legiter  due  late  Feb. 

.  Kim  Hunter  planed  to  the  Coast  Monday  (28)  to  begin  rehearsals  for 
her  second  “Playhpuse  90”  stint,  a  costarring  role  in  “The  .Comedian” 
on  Feb.  14  .  .  ,  Walter  E.  Law,-  formerly  continuity  acceptance  director 
at  WOR-Mutual,  joined  the  CBS  Radio  editing  department  as  associate 
directer  under  Donald  Ball .  .  .  Bernard  Lenrow,  Hermit  Murdock  and 
Osceola  into  the  cast  of  “Right  to  Happiness,”  John  Raby  into  “This  Is 
Nora  Drake”  and  Bill  Quinn  set  for  “Our  Gal  Sunday,”  all  CBS  Radio 
soapers  .  .  .  Marc.  Breaux,  featured  dancer  in  “Li’l  Abner”  and  assistant 
to  Michael  Kidd,  commissioned  to  do  the  choreography  for  the  Feb.  4 
“Producers’  Showcase”  version  of  “Mayerling”  0.  .  Paul  Tripp,  host 
of  WCBS-TV’s  “On  the  Carousel,”  set  for  a  dramatic  stint  on  “Studio 
One”  Feb.  4,  playing  a  star’s  manager  and  mentor  .  .  .  Dancer  Betty 
Luster  joined  Harry  Salter’s  production  staff  on  “Name  That  Tune”  .  .  . 
Peter  Lind- Hayes  set  to  sub  Arthur  Godfrey  on  his  morning' simulcast 
for  five  weeks  starting  Feb.  25  while  Godfrey  hunts  game  in  Africa 
.  .  .  Eli  Kaufman  upped  to  a  director  at  WCBS,  and  will  direct  the 
“Music  Till  Dawn,”  Galen  Drake  “Housewives  Protective  League”  and 
“Melody  in  the  Night”  shows  .  .  .  Young  &  Rubicam  prez  Sigurd  S. 
Larmon  named  by  President  Eisenhower  to  serve  a  second  three-year 
term  on  the  UlS.  Advisory  Commission  on  Education  .  .  .  Don  Ickes 
upped  from  a  WCBS  director  to  an  associate  director  for  the  CBS 
Radio  network  .  .  .  Virginia  Graham  signed  by  Colgate  to  handle  all 
'commercials  for  Fab  on  “Big  Payoff”  and  “Strike  It  Rich”  under  a 
two-year  deal  agented  by  Lester  Lewis  .  .  .  Jack  Sterling  vacations  for 
two  weeks  in  Florida  starting  Feb.  5,  with  Peter  Thomas  subbing  him 
on  his  WCBS  waker-upper  .  .  .  Clarence  Hoffman  set  for  the  cast  of 
“IL  S.  Steel  Hour”  tonight  (Wed.)  .  .  .  John  Hoppe’s  live-animation 
technique  employed  on  the  Ernie  Kovacs  special  and  bearing  the  name 
i  of  “Mobilux,”  got  its  first  commercial  application  last  weelk  on  film  on 
“Lux  Video  Theatre”  .  .  .  Tennis”  champ  Vic  Seixas,  entering  the  tele¬ 
vision  field,  did  a  commercial  for  Remington  Raqd  through  Y&R.  last 
week  after  his  return  from  tjie  Australian  matches  .  .  .  Galen  Drake 
planes  to  the  Coast  Feb.  10  to  originate  his  ABC-TV  show  from  there, 
then  bops  back  to  N.Y.  for  his  CPS  Radio  stints  the  next  day  .  .  .  Martin 
Schneider,,  for  the  past  year  a  member  of  the  production  staff  at  WCBS* 
TV,  upped  to  producer  on  the  station’s  “Right  Now”  show. 

Richard  Carlton,  sales  v.p.  of  Trans-Lux  Television,  has  left  for  round 
of  jv  station  talks  in  Detroit,  Chicago  and  Minneapolis  regarding  Ency¬ 
clopaedia  Britannica  library  .  .  .  Senator  Paul  Douglas  will  be  one  of 
the  participants  on  Mutual's  “Northwesteiai  University  Reviewing 
Stand!’  Sunday  (3),  with  the  topic  of  Western  Europe  being  given  th« 
once-over  .  .  .  The  Gospel  Concert  at  the  Savoy  Ballroom  bn  Sunday 
(27)  kicked  off  the  opening  of  WLIB's  1957  Festival  of  Negro  Music 
and  Drama  .  .  .  WPIX’s  tv  reporter  and  newscaster  John  Tillman  was 
on  the  scene  at  Waterbury,  Conn.,  when  the  “Mad  Bomber”  was  nabbed 
by  police.  His  tv  interview  with  the  confessed  “bomber”  was  telecast 
on  his  news  show,  which  interestingly  enough,  is  sponsored  by  the  Con¬ 
solidated  Edison  of  New  York,  the  company  against  which  the  suspect 
held  a  grudge  .  .  .  Lou  Nova,  of  “Happiest  Millionaire”  cast,  will  help 
to  entertain  the  patients  tomororw  night  at  the  New  York  Veterans 
Administration  Hospital,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Veterans  Radio  Hos¬ 
pital  Guild. 

Martin  Heller  to  ABC  legal  staff  after  stint  as  a  RKO  Radio  Pic¬ 
tures  barrister  .  .  .  Martha  Scott,  Paul  Taubman,  the  batoner,  teamed 
for  Multiple  Sclerosis  radio  campaign  .  .  .  Harold  Heyman  quit  doing 
telepic  promotion  tie-ins  for  Castle  Co.  to  start  his  owii  tv  promotion 
outfit  under  his  name  .  .  .  Fred  Levinson,  veep  in  charge  of  production 
at  Wylde  Productions,  hitching  Sunday  (3)  to  Linda  Smith  of  Char¬ 
lotte,  N.C.  ...  WHLI  topper  Paul  Godofsky  dedicates  new  $250,000 
broadcast  plant  in  Hempstead,  Long  Island,  Feb.  26.  .  .  . 

Randy  Merrimaii  of  CBS-TV’s  “Big  Payoff”  taking  three-week  biz- 
pleasure  tour  of  the  Caribbean  with  wife  Evelyn  and  will  visit  sponsor 
Colgate  plants  .in  San  Juan,  Haiti,  Jamaica  and  Dominican  Republic. 
Starting  Feb.  4,  Bobby  Sherwood  pinehhits  on  the  mink  coat  quizzer 
.  .  .  Ronnie  Cunningham,  returned  from  another  run  in  “Can-Can,” 
worked  for  ex-boss  Max  Liebman  in  “Stanley”  (28).  She  was  in  a  Lieb¬ 
man  weekly  spec  before  that  word  was  applied  to  the  Pat  Weaver  con¬ 
cept,  having  appeared  on  the  old  “Admiral  Broadway  Revue”  .  .  , 
Gabriel  Dell  back  from  a  Westinghouse  industrial  show  in  Houston, 
booked  there  as  result  of  appearances  on  an  “Armstrong  Circle  Thea¬ 
tre”  segment  last  month. 

IN  HOiLYWOOD  .  .  . 

Jack  Runyon,  Coast  veepee  of  Kenyon  &  Eckhardt,  deep  in  huddles 
with  agency  veepees  from  N.Y.  .  . .  Eddie  Cantor  “basking  his  battered 
body”  in  the  Palm  Springs  sun  and  ready  for  ‘.‘another  go  at  it”  ... 
Don  Quinn,  one  of  radio-tv’s  top  comedy  writers,  Martin  Spertzel,  of 
The  Sportsmen,  and  Henry  Russell,  former  NBC  music  director,  teamed 
up  to  write  and  sell  commercial  jingles  .  .  Benton  &  Bowles  set  up  a 
public  relations  subsidiary  with  Burns  Lee,  onetime  Coast  press  head 
for  the  agency,  heading  up  the  operation  here.  Jean  Meredith,  B.&  B 
publicity  head  in  Hollywood,  continues  to  service  the  firm’s  tv  clients 
. . .  Steve  Longstreet  has  done  about  everything  in  tv  but  act  so  he  has 
I  .  (Continued  on  page  34) 
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Qmnibus 

Burlesque  in  its  original  was 
probably  never  as  entertaining  as 
file  S.  J.  Perelman-Bert  Lahr  con- 
coptiofm  as  projected  over  “Omni¬ 
bus”  on  Sunday  (27)  on  ABC-TV, 
Had  the  recent  abortive  attempt 
to  revive“clean  burlesque”  in  New 
York  been  as  entertaining  as.  this 
then  it's  possible  that  this  oldtimer 
Could  have  been  aroundfor  ,a  long¬ 
time. 

“Omnibus”  excursion  in  burley 
was  tongue-in-cheeked  to  kid  a 
nostalgic  fbrm  of  entertainment 
that  reached  its  peak  right  after 
World  War  I,  when  the  cooch  and 
strip  had  not  yet  invaded  its  pre¬ 
cincts  and  the  body  beautiful  was 
not  the  sole  aim  of  the  production. 
Perelman  contributed  a  literate 
script  which  joshed  the  oldtime 

firoduetion,  and  Bert  Lahr  never 
eemed  to  have  as  much  fun  as 
when  he  was,  delivering  these  lines. 
Even  S.  J.  himself  took  part  in  the 
proceedings  with  the  camera  pan¬ 
ning  him  while  he  ogled  the  fancy 
production. 

The  entire  work  was  one  in 
which  everybody  concerned  had  aJ 
good  time. ,  The  line  of  girls  in  the  | 
very  .  oldfashioned  (but  probably 
daring  for  that  period)  routines, 
the  display  of  living  statuary,  the 
briefie  of  the.  Beef  Trust  Girls,  the 
tired  girl  singers  and  the  corny 
song  conception ‘  by  Jack  Russell 
made  for  some  memorable  viewing. 


One  strong .  point  of  .the  show, 
which  made  the  entire  session 
believable  and  provided  a  nostalgic 
glow  was;  the  fact  that  the  comedy 
Skits  were  not  only  representative 
of  the  period,  but  still  actually 
standard  in  every  burlesque  show, 
measured  up  to  memory.  Comics 
Sid  Mariop,  Bozo  Snyder,.  Bobby 
Barry  and  Herbie  Faye  gave  the 
customers  a  backward  look  long  to 
be  cherished.  Lahr's  “Lamb  Chops” 
was  similarly  a  classic  come  to  life 
again  and  the  assistance  of  a 
femme  talker  gave  Lahr  a  strong 
colleague  in  this  venture. 

As  Lahr  said  in  his  Perelman 
written  commentary,  the  burlesque 
theatre  of  that  time  fostered  a  deep 
and  widespread  study  of  our  social 
structure,  and  even  supplemented 
the- public  school  in  the  everyday 
quest  for  knowledge.  And  indeed 
it  did.  How  else,  would  the  average 
burlesque  fan  of  that  era  get  ex¬ 
citing  glimpses  of  the  Oriental 
houri,  and  how  else  could  such 
patriotism'  be  fostered  except  for 
the  stirring  line  routine  to  “Some¬ 
thing  about  a  Soldier.”  . 

The  vaude  turns  that  punctuated 
the  presentation  included  Three 
Swifts,  a  holdover  of  that  period, 
still  one  of  the  standard  juggling 
turns  of  this  era,  and  Harland 
Dixon,  a  durable  oldtimer,  who 
beat  out  some  eccentric  hoofing. 
Jack  Coyle  straighted  the  affair, 
and  there  was  further  comedy 
assists  by  Barbara  Barry  and  Dor¬ 
othy  Lang.'  Dania  Krupska’s  cho¬ 
reography  was  a  lot  •  of  fun.  As 
whipped  into  shape  by  Charles 
Dubin,  “Omnibus”  delivered  a  lov¬ 
ing  valentine  to  a  form  of  enter¬ 
tainment-  that  is  still-  a  staple  in 
many  parts,  of  the  country. 

A  half-hour  of  this  session  was 
devoted  to  a  film  “The  Message” 
depicting  -an.  incident  during  the 
war  which  showed  the  basic  broth¬ 
erhood  of.  man  even,  during  the. 
conflict.  Enrico  Pratt  aid  practical¬ 
ly  everything  in.  this  one,  having 
photographed,  produced,  and  di¬ 
rected  this  compelling  short. 

Jose. 


Odyssey 

“Odyssey,”  .the  60-minute  Sun¬ 
day  afternoon  stanza  out  of  the 
CBS  Public  Affairs  gifted  show- 
shop,  is,  ■in'  a  sense,  a  little  bit  of 
everything  -  in  the  -area  of  uplift 
programming,  yet.  again  something 
completely  different  and  new-di¬ 
mensioned  ih  its  approach.  Last 
Sunday’s  *  (27)  presentation  of  “Sa¬ 
tan  in  Salem,”  recounting. .  the 
thrice-told  Salem. ’witchcraft  trials, 
Is  an  illustration  in  point.*  Factu¬ 
ally,  it  had  nothing  new  to  offer. 
For  tv  viewers,  it’s  been  examined 
backwards  and  forwards,  invari-  = 
ably  with  the  desired. dramatic  Im¬ 
pact.  Yet. this  “Odssey”  restirring 
of  the  witch’s  brew  was  unlike  any 
other  excursion  into  Salem’s  sorry 
sorcery  saga,  completely  fascinat¬ 
ing  in  its  horrible  and  macabre  fa- 
cadf,  with  a  .captivating  intermix¬ 
ture  of  visual  trickery  and  anima¬ 
tion  to  conjure  the  fears  and  the 
hysteria  of  1692  in  Puritan  New 
England.  This  aspect  of  the  pres¬ 
entation  was  entirely  captivating 
with  “Qtjyssey,'”  perhaps  for  thq 
first*  time  since  its  premiere  several 
weeks  ago,  moving  forward  boldly 
into  new  avenues  and  carving  itself 
a  unique  tv  niche. 

Specifically  the  program  explore 
ed  the'  case  of  Anne  Pufleator  (who 
remains -one  of  the  five  “witches” 
whose  innocence  has  n;ever  b^en 
proclaimed)  but  surrounding  this 
examination  was  a  blending  of  dra¬ 


matic  continuity  in  enacting  the 
assertion  of  witchery,  always  back¬ 
grounded  by  the  hysterical  child¬ 
ren;  the  film-and-animated  con¬ 
juring  of  sorceries  and  the  “live” 
origination  from  Salem  in  .  which 
host  Charles  Collingwood  guided 
viewers  to  the  very  house  in  which 
Anne  was  examined.  Plus  com¬ 
mentary  by  Leverett  Saltonstall, 
the  Mass.  Senator  whose  ancestor 
refused  to  sit  in  judgment’  on  the 
accused,  and  H.  Vance  Greenslit, 
the  Greyhound  Bus  executive,  Who, 
as  one  of  Anne  Pudeator’s  descend¬ 
ants,  is  even  now  trying  to  clear 
her  name.  And  out  of  the  his¬ 
torical  research  and  commentary 
came  a  real  understanding  of  the 
sociological-religious  >  motivations 
that  led  to  the  Puritan  children’s 
behaviour. 

This  was  the  “Odyssey”  one  had 
hoped  for  since  the  premiere — an 
exciting,  original  updating  of  one 
of  the  major  blights  on  American 
history’s  satan-stained  books. 

■  -  Rose. 


Camera  Three 

“Camera  Three”  entered  its  sec¬ 
ond  year  as  a  network  program  last 
Sunday  (27),  though  it’s  consider¬ 
ably  older  as  a  WCBS-TV,  N,  Y., 
show  and  continues  to  be  produced 
by  the  CBS-TV  flagship  station  and 
fed,  to  the  web.  Judging  by  the 
anniversary  show,  though  not  bill¬ 
ed  aa  such),  •  “Camera  Three” 
should'  be  around  on  CBS  for  a 
long  time  to  come,  for  it’s  educa¬ 
tion-public  service  programming 
out  of  the  top  drawer: 

Show  has'-  undergone  *  some 
changes  since  hitting  the  network, 
not  the  least  of  which  is  the  fact1 
that  Lewis  Freedman  some  months 
ago  succeeded  Robert  Herridge  as 
producer.  (Herridge,  who  brought 
the  show  to  network  status,  ..him¬ 
self  moved,  over  to  the  network 
side  to  produce  “Studio  One”  and 
has  since  been  assigned '  to  the 
upcoming  “Seven  Lively  Arts.”) 
With  Freedman  has  corqe  a  change 
in  approach  to  subject  matter,  and 
stemming  from  that,  to  the  pro¬ 
duction  style  itself.  Where  Her¬ 
ridge  stuck  pretty  much  to  the 
staging  of  literary  classics,  and 
developed  a  unique  arena- style  of 
staging,  Freedman  has.  ranged  far 
and  wide  for  his  subjects,  hitting 
the  offbeat  as  often  as  not  and  thus 
being  somewhat  more  fluid  in  his 
production  style. 

The  anni  show,  hpwever,  was 
pretty  much  in  the  old  “Camera 
Three”  style,  consisting  of  an  eval¬ 
uation  of  the  late  critic-author- 
caricaturist  Max  Beerholm.  Louis 
Kroneberger,  Time  mag  drama 
critic  and  social  historian,  deliver¬ 
ed  the  evaluation  with  host  James 
Macandrew  as  his  conversational 
vis-a-vis  in  concise,  analytical  and 
critical  style,  and  also  with  insight 
and  warmth.  But  the*  highlight  of 
the  show,  and  illustrative  of  Kron- 
enberger’s  analysis, ,  was.  .the  stag¬ 
ing  of  “Enoch  Soames,”  one  of 
Beerhohm’s  short  stories  that  ex¬ 
emplified  his  wit  and  charm. 

Besides  an.  excellent,  adaptation 
by  John  McGiffert,  the  televised 
version  of  “Soames”  *  benefitted 
from  a  tip-topflight  acting  job  by 
Woodrow  Parfrey  as  a  third-rate 
avante-garde  poet  who  deals  his 
soul  off  to  the  devil  to  find  out 
how  he’ll  go  down  in  literary  his¬ 
tory.  Parfrey  was  near-perfect  as 
the  self-pitying,  egotistical,  and 
empty-headed  Ipoet,  while  Michael 
Wager  as  Beerbohm  and  Joseph 
Ruskin  as  the  devil  contributed 
fine  stints.  Clay  Yurdin’s*directlon 
was  taut,  with  nary  a  wasted  ges¬ 
ture  or.  camera  movement. 

“We  hope  this  will  make  you 
take  another  look  at  Max  Beer¬ 
bohm”  was  the  way  the  show  was 
summed  up,  and  this  can  be  aptly 
lifted  to  serve  as  the  function  of 
any  'educational-  show.  The . meas¬ 
ure  of  its  success  is  that  this 
“Camera  Three”  entry  did  make  at 
least  one  viewer  want  to  -run  to 
the  library  for  a  second  look. 

Chan. 


Disneyland  i  . 

Though  neutrons,  protons,  elec¬ 
trons  are  considerably  more  com¬ 
plex  than  A,  B  and  C,  “Djsneyland’» 
defined  their  relationship  with,  each 
other*  and  to  the  atom  in  simple, 
understandable  and  interesting 
terms.  *  If  the  advance  hoopla  by 
the  ABC  Press  Department  was 
successful,  the  Nielsens  on  last 
week’s  segment  may  show,  that  in¬ 
stead  of  losing  audience  in*  this  de¬ 
viation  from  ordinary  juvenile  en¬ 
tertainment,  “Our  Friend  the 
Atom”  culled  new  viewers.  If  the 
seven  and  eight  year-olds  couldn’t 
grasp  the  abstractions,  the  10,  11 
and  12  years  olds  could,  and  since 
there  was  always  been  a  quotient 
of  adults  in  the  “Disneyland”  au¬ 
dience  makeup  they  . had.  a  perfect¬ 
ly  fine  opportunity  to,  grasp  the 
structure  of  the  atom.'  Vlt’s  only 
i  (Continued  on  page  36) 
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DREW  PEARSON  REPORTS  ON 
THE  HOLY  LAND 
Producer:  Baruch  Dienar 
60  Mins.;  Sup.;  3  p.m. 

NBC-TV,  from  New  York  (film) 
Timely  and  informative  was  this 
full-hour,  filmed  documentary  pre¬ 
sented  Sunday  (27)  by  NBC  Tele¬ 
vision.  With  news  columnist  Drew 
Peairson  as  guide  and. narrator,  the 
footage  emerged  as  an  optimistic 
pictorial  record  of  opinions  on  Is: 
rael’s  future.  In  fact  Pearson  ap¬ 
peared  to  be  overly  optimistic  in 
light  of  conditions  reflected  in  the 
daily  press. 

Through  interviews  with  scores 
of  people  from  Israel  Prime  Min¬ 
ister  David  Ben-Gurlon  down  to 
students;  fishermen  and  house¬ 
wives,  the  subject  of  peace  was 
paramount.  The  Prime  Minister, 
who  blamed  Egypt’s  Gamal  Abdel 
Nasser  for  the  hostilities,  asserted 
that  the  “present  Aralr*  leaders” 
care  more  for  personal  ambition 
than  the  welfare  of  their  people. 
He  has  longrange  hopes,  however, 
that  the  situation  will  change. 

Roving  cameras  and  Pearson’s 
commentary  provided  viewers  a  re¬ 
markable  insight  on  how  both  Arab 
and  Jew  live  with  Israel  in  perfect 
amity.  Particularly  interesting  ex¬ 
ample  of  this  was  an  interview 
with  two  fishermen — one  an  Arab 
and  the  other  a  Jew — who  are 
partners.  Their  fellow  workers, 
they  explained,  are  60%  Arab  and 
40%  Jew  and  “all  get  along  fine 
together.” 

Pearson  also  explored  Israel’s 
religious,  scientific,  economic  and 
medical  facets  and  it  all  added  up 
to  these  Pearsonlan  predictions: 
“The  road  ahead  is  not  easy  .  .  . 
Nasser  is  a  threat  .  .  .  but  Israel 
will  win  if  given  help.”  Purpose 
of  this  photographic  survey  of  life 
in  Israel,  it  was  said,  is  based  on 
the  hope  that  the  film  will  lead  to 
a  better  understanding  of  the  new 
state. 

No  doubt  a  better  understanding 
could  be  achieved  if  this  modest 
documentary  were  distributed 
throughout  the.  Arab  federation 
countries.  But,  of  course,  there’s 
no  chance  of  that.  Meantime, 
despite  an  occasional  tendency  to 
be  repetitive,  “Drew  Pearson  Re¬ 
ports  on  the  Holy  Land”  may  be 
worthy  of  theatrical  distribution  in 
selected  situations..  Baruch  Die¬ 
nar;  director  of  Orb  Films,  pro¬ 
duced  the  picture  as  an  Israeli 
locationer.  Gilb. 


PERSPECTIVE 

(Crossroads) 

With  William  Gunn,  Patricia  Mof- 

fatt,  others 

Producer:  Julian  Biggs 
Director:  Don  Haldane 
Writer:  Charles  E.  Israel 
30  Mins.,  Sun.,  5:30  p.m. 

CBC-TV,  from  Toronto 

Based  on  the  self-styled  Cana¬ 
dian  viewpoint,  the  new  “Perspec¬ 
tive”  series,  which  goes  across  the* 
Dominion  to  38  stations  of  the 
Canadian  Broadcasting  Corp.  net¬ 
work,  presents  a  powerful  impact 
in  “Crossroads,”  the  problem  of  a 
white  girl  who  wishes  to  marry  a 
Negro.  Both  are  in  the  office-work- 
.  er  class,  and.  the"fact  that  the  Ne¬ 
gro  is  a  good-looking  mulatto 
counts  in  the  feminine  argument, 
but  the  engagement  announcement 
is  followed  by  parental  opposition 
and  .that  of  the  girl's  office  .and 
party  friends,  the  advice,  of  her 
boss  to  give  up  the.  colored  fiance,, 
the  matter  of  Children  and  landlord 
rentals  in  a  ‘‘decent-neighborhood.” 

“Crossroads”  builds  up  to  slights 
in  restaurants,  turnaways  at  posh 
niteries — such  things,  happening  in 
otherwise  tolerant  Toronto*  —  with 
the  girl' fighting  against  such  af-. 
fronts,  and  the  Negro  warning  her 
of  what  to  expect.  :  On  associates’ 
and  parental  pressure  to  break  the 
engagement,  there  is  the  argument 
that  a  man  should  be  accepted  for 
his  individual  qualities  but  that 
color  calls  for  each  race  marrying: 
within  its  own.  In  “Crossroads,” 
the  white  people,  are  outspoken  and 
the  colored  girls  don’t  like  the  idea 
either  of  one  of  their  own  marry¬ 
ing  an  opposite. 

“Crossroads”  is  too  big  a  story 
to  properly  present  in  30  minutes 
and  leaves  nothing  solved  in  the 
general  question  of  ’  black-and- 
white  marriage.  If  the  two  live 
happily  ever  after — and  overcome 
complications — this  will  need  a  se¬ 
quel.  “Crossroads'”  is  a  personal 
problem  and  gives  no  solution  to 
urban  difficulties,  though  it  marks 
the  .decision  of  two  people  who  are 
in  love  with  each  other.  No  screen 
credits  were  given  but  the  Negro 
boy  was  played  by  William  Gunn, 
lead  in  Broadway’s  “Take  a  Giant 
Step,”  and  the  white  girl  by  Pa¬ 
tricia  Moffat,.  Toronto  actress;  with 
Eric  Christmas  as  .  the  office  man¬ 
ager.  Everyone  in  the  cast  of  a 
•score  or  more  turned  in  sensitive 
interpretations,  but  the  matter  of 
mixed  marriage  was  still  left  hang¬ 
ing  in  its  complexities.  McStay. , 
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VAL  PARNELL’S  SATURDAY 
SPECTACULAR 

With  Dickie  Henderson,  Shani 
Wallis,  The  Hedley  Ward  Trio, 
Channing  Pollock,  Charles  Haw- 
trey,  The  Saturday  Girls  (12),  the 
Denis  Ringrowe  Orch. 

Producer:  Brian  Tesler 
45  mins.,  Sat.  9  p.m. 

Associated  Television  from  London 
Producer  Brian  Tesler,  fresh 
from  his  job  with  the  state  web, 
tried  his  hand  at  production  for 
the  ,  first  time  with  a  commercial 
outlet  and  came  up  with  a  winner. 
In  45  minutes,  with  a  topline  cast 
headed  by  versatile  Dickie  Hender¬ 
son,  the  hot  tempo  of  the  program 
never  sagged.  Henderson-  danced, 
sang,  wisecracked  and  emceed,  all 
With  equal  ability  and  the  high 
standard  of  entertainment  he  set 
was  maintained  by  the  rest  of  the 
cast. 

Show  opener,  a  dance-vocal 
routine  by  Henderson  and  the 
Saturday  Girls,  of  “I  Got  Rhythm,” 
was  a  knockout.  A  new  dance 
troupe,  the  Saturday  Girls  made 
their  debut  on  the  show,  and  came 
up  with  some  really  slick  choreo¬ 
graphy.  Henderson's  impersona¬ 
tions  of  Rod  Steiger  and  Marlon 
Brando,  taken  from  “On  The  Wa¬ 
terfront,”  were  solid  tv.  Songstress 
Shani  Wallis,  who  made  her  en¬ 
trance  via  a  chute  from  the  circle, 
sang  “I  Feel  A  Song  Coming  On,” 
and  oldie  “Where  Or  When.”  with  i 
feeling.  A  duet  with  Henderson  on 
“Who  Wants  To  Be  A  Millionaire 
capped  her  success. 

Zany  instrumental  -  vocal  trio, 
The  Hedley  Ward,  comprising 
piano,  bass,  guitar,  gave  out  with 
only  one. number,  but  worked  over¬ 
time  in  comedy  sketches  with 
Henderson,  especially  in  one  on 
Rock  ’n’  Roll.  Billed  as  “The  Yobs,” 
the  trio  were  led  by  Henderson 
through  a  version  of  “Hound  Dog,” 
completing  the  number  with  the 
entry  of  a  Great  Dane. 

Channing  Pollock  came  up  with 
his  usually  slick  brand  of  magic, 
and  swapped  gags  with  Henderson. 
The  Denis  Ringrowe  Orchestra 
provided  some  first  class  accom¬ 
paniments.  Sets  were  good,  as  was 
the  camera  work.  Bari/. 


ANOTHER  PART  OF  THE  FOR¬ 
EST 

With  Walter  Fitzgerald,  William 
Sylvester,  Diana  Fairfax,  Rich¬ 
ard  Waring,  Tucker  McGuire, 
Evelyn  Dover,  Vivian  Matalon, 
Neville  Crabbe,  Helene  de  Dres- 
pa,  Beatrice  Lennard 
Director:  Henry  Kaplan 
Writer:  *  Lillian  Heilman 
90  Mins.,  Wed.  (16),  8  p.m. 
GRANADA-TV,  from  Manchester, 
England 

The  production  of  teleplays  of 
this  standard  on  the  commercial 
network  provides  the  conclusive 
evidence  that  BBC-TV  is  not  to 
have  it  all  its  own  way  in  the 
drama  field.  Lillian  Heilman’s  “An¬ 
other  Part  of  the  Forest”  was  prob¬ 
ably  one  of  the  more  stimulating 
and  adult  entertainments  seen  on 
either  network  for  a  considerable 
time. 

Oddly  enough,  the  play  had 
never  been  professionally  staged 
in  Britain  and  it  is  possible'  that 
this  tele  production  may  stimulate 
a  courageous  and  enterprising 
management  to  take  action.  In  the 
meantime,  the  credit  goes  to  Gra- 
nada-TV  for  their  initiative  in  try¬ 
ing  to  elevate  public  taste. 

.  There  is  nothing  cozy  about  Miss 
Heilman’s  characters.  The  head  of 
the  family,  superbly  played  by 
Walter  Fitzgerald,  is  a  war  profit¬ 
eer,  who  bribed  his  way  out  of  a 
hanging,  who  has  driven  his  wife 
near  insane  and  treats  his  two  sons 
contemptuously.  Only  his  laugh¬ 
ter  :has' mastered' the  art  of  getting 
the  .  better  of  him.  All  the  three 
children  scheme  against,  each  other 
and  against  the  father,  and  the  cli¬ 
max  in  which  the  old  man  is 
tricked  out  of  his  fortune  has  a 
disturbing  quality.  ; 

The  three-part  play  was  admir¬ 
ably  staged  by  Henry  Kaplan  and 
his  fluent  direction  was  given  pro¬ 
fessional  backing  by  a  fine  cast. 
Notable  performances  were  con¬ 
tributed  by  Diana  Fairfax,  as  the.  r 
daughter,  and  William  Sylvester, 
as  the  elder  son.  Only  weak  spot 
in  production  was  the  uneasy  cam¬ 
era  -work.-  Myro, 


ASSIGNMENT  FOREIQN.LEGION 
With  Merle  Oberon,  Martin  Ben¬ 
son,  Nigel  Stock,  Richard  Pasco, 
Fred  *  Kitchen,  Alfred  Burke,* 
Peter  Macarte  - 
Producer:  E.  M.  Smedley  Aston 
Executive  Producer:  Anthony  C. 
Bartley 

Director:  Lance  Comfort 
30  mins.,  Fri.,  9:30  p.m. 
Associated-Rediffusion,  from 
London 

“Assignment  Foreign  Legion”  is 
a  series  of  30-minute  teleplays 
( Continued  pn  .page  £9}  . . ; 


TONIGHT:  AMERICA  AFTER 

DARK 

With  Hy  Gardner,  Earl  Wilson, 

Bob  Considine,  Jrv  Kupcinet, 

Paul  Coates,  Vernon  Scott;  Jack 

Lescoulie,  host;  guests 
"Producer:  Norman  Frank 
Director:  Ted  Nathanson 
105  Mins.,  Mon.-thru-Fri.,  11:15  to 

1  a.m.  (EST) 

PARTICIPATING 

NBC-TV,  from  N.Y„  Chicago,  L.  A, 

Summed  up  in  a  nutshell,  old 
films  are  better  than  ever. 

This  is  probably  NBC-TV’s  last 
big  college  try  to  hold  down  the 
“live”  after-11  fort  and*  preserve 
the  cable  against  the  increasini 
demands  of  affiliates  to  recapturo 
the  late-late  segments  for  displayi¬ 
ng  their  major  studio  backlogs. 
Whether  it  succeeds  or  must  finally 
yield  to  the  pix  encroachment* 
will,  of  course,  depend  on  the  ex¬ 
citement  and  entertainment  gen¬ 
erated  by  this  new  “Tonight: 
America  After  Dark”  format  which 
enlists  a  round-robin  of  N.Y.-Chi- 
L.A.  name  columnists  to  “go  places 
and  see  things”  in  the  most  aiqbl-* 
tioiis  cross-country  remote  pickup 
stanza  since  Pat  Weaver  fathered 
“Wide  Wide  World.” 

It’s  a  grandoise  undertaking  for 
which  NBC  rates  credit  in  trying 
to  perpetuate  the  cause  of  late 
night  live  telecasting.  But  it's  still 
a  long  shot  whether  it  can  with-^ 
stand  the  city-by-city  competition 
of  the  M-G;  Warners,  RKO,  20th- 
Fox  (and  upcoming  Par)  attrac¬ 
tions.  It  traveled  far  and  went  no¬ 
where  Monday  night. 

New  “Tonight”  show  succeeds 
the  Steve  Allen  showcase,  an  ex¬ 
pedient  resulting  from  the  fact 
that.  Allen  wanted  out  since  he  has 
his  own  man’s  size  Sunday  8  to  9 
war  in  whittling  down  those  Ed 
Sullivan  ratings. 

Whatever  the  fascinations  and 
the  moods  of  “America  after  dark,” 
they  were  singularly  elusive  on 
Monday  night’s  preem  stanza, 
which  translated  itself  for  the  most 
part  into  a  great  big  whopping 
name-dropping  session — with  pic¬ 
tures  to  match  as  the  NBC  cam¬ 
eras  hop-scotehed  from  the  Har- 
wyn  Club  in  New  York  to  the  Pump 
Room  in  Chi  and  tlie  Beverly  Hil-. 
ton  Hotel  on  the  Coast  where  the 
network  tossed  simultaneous  par¬ 
ties  jampacked  with  celebs  mark¬ 
ing  the  show’s  bow.  Host  Jack 
Lescodlie  meanwhile  was  anchored 
at  RCA  Exhibition  Hall  in  N.Y.,  as¬ 
signed  the  somewhat  thankless  task 
of  tieing  it  all  together  (with  an  as¬ 
sist  from  Constance  Moore). 

Patrolling  the  “Tonight”  beat  in 
New  York  are  Hy  Gardner,  Earl 
Wilson  and  Bob  Considine  (with 
the  latter  shuttled  off  to  Tppeka 
opening  night  to  gander  the  95th 
anni  celebration  of  the  State  of 
Kansas):  Irv  Kupcinet  holding 
down  the  Chi  fort,  with  Paul 
Coates  and  Vernon  Scott  divvying 
up  the  L.A.-Hollywood-Beverly 
Hills  sector. 

As  the  NBC  mobile  units  hopped 
cross-country,  at  an  almost  breath-  * 
less  pace,  Wilson  did  the  table- 
hopping  at  the  Harwyn,  Kupcinet 
at  the  .  Pump  Room  and  Scott  and 
Coates  at  the  Bevhills  party,  with 
celebs  a  dime  a  dozen  and  the 
attendant  interviews  ‘  something 
less  than  breath-taking.  (Oddly  * 
enough,  it  wasn’t  until  the  show’s 
closing  minutes  that  some  enter¬ 
tainment  was  injected  into  the  pic¬ 
ture,  when  Roberta  Sherwood  gave 
out  with  a  “Mary  Lou”  rendition 
at  the  Pump  Room.) 

In  Topeka,  Considine  chatted 
with  Alf  Landon  and  Dr.  Karl 
Menninger  of  the  Menninger 
Clinic;  Gardner  hopped  up  to  the 
Mt.  Sinai  hospital  in  N.  Y.  to  wit¬ 
ness  a  birth  and  to  get  pop’s  re¬ 
actions;  Kupcinet  in  Chi  penetrated 
the  inside  of  .  the  nation’s  largest  , 
reactor  center,  located  in  Chi,  to  . 
witness  the  test  of  radioactive  ma¬ 
terial  and  to  interview  a  femme 
scientist;  back  in  N.Y.,  Gardner 
prevailed  on  Edward  G.  Robinson 
to  rhapsodize  on  the  meaning  of 
nighttime  and  Coates  rambled 
through,  a  gambling  casino  in  the 
heart  of  Los  Angeles  County.  The. 
respective  mayors  of  N.Y.,  Chi  and 
Beverly  Hills  .  were  brought  on 
camera  to  say  they  liked  the  idea 
of  the  show  and  told  why.  All  the 
columnist-reporters  had  a  crack  at 
penetrating  the  innermost  thoughts 
of  Jayne  Mansfield h  for  the  inevit¬ 
able  bust  dimensions  and  her  as¬ 
pirations  for  a  heart-shap.ed  bath¬ 
tub,  while  Coates  extracted  from 
Dean  Martin— in  the  most'  reveal¬ 
ing  segment  of  the  show — some 
blistering'  commentary'  anent'  his 
ex-partner  Jerry  Lewis. 

And  so  it  went,  for  the  most  part* 
a  show  without  any  form*  of  pat¬ 
tern,  color  or  mood.  As  for  gay- 
ety,  nitelife  glamour  or  back-to-  • 
show-biz  injecting  of  solid  enter¬ 
tainment — maybe  it’s  being  saved 
for  later  installments.  In  contrast, 
those  blockbuster  Metro  features 
shape  up  as  mighty  tempting. 

Rose. 
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&AwiTY  -  ARB  City-By-City  Syndicated  Film  Chart 


VARIETY’S  weekly  chart  of  city-by-city  ratings  of  syndicated  and  na¬ 
tional  spot  fUm  covers  40  to  60  cities  reported  by  American  Research  Bur¬ 
eau  on  a  monthly  basis .  Cities  will  be  rotated  each  week ,  with  the  10  top* 
rated  film  shows  listed  in  each  case,  and  their  competition  shown  opposite . 
Att  ratings  are  furnished  by  ARB,  based  on  the  latest  reports • 

This  VARIETY  chart  represents  a  gathering  of  all  pertinent  informa¬ 
tion  about  film  in  each  market 9  which  can  be  used  by  distributors,  agencies , 

_  .  .  .  >  .  •  •  .«  _  »  .  /•■ _ I 


time  factors,  since  sets-in-use  and  audience  composition  vary  according  to 
time  slot,  i.e.,  a  Saturday,  afternoon  children’s  show,  with  a  low  rating,  may 
have  a  large  share  and  an  audience  composed  largely  of  children,  with  cor¬ 
responding  results  for  the  sponsor  aiming  at  'thd  children’s  market .  Abbre¬ 
viations  and  symbols  are  as  follows:  (Adv),  adventure ;  (Ch),  children’s ; 
(Co),  comedy ;  (Dr),  drama;  (Doc),  documentary;  (Mus),  musical; 
(Mysl),  mystery;  (Q),  quia;  (Sp),  sports;  (W),  western;  (Worn), 
women’s .  Numbered  symbols  next  to  station  call  letters  represent  the  sta¬ 
tion’s  channel;  all  channels  above  13  are  DDF.  Those  ad  agencies  listed  as 


show  in  the  specific  market . 

Attention  should  be  paid  to  lim*>—d*ty  and 

distributors  rep  the  national  sponsor  for  whom  the  film  is  aired . 

TOP  10  PROGRAMS 

AND  TYPE 

DAY  ANff 

STATION  QISTRIB.  TIME 

DECEMBER  SHARE 

RATING  (%) 

SETS  IN 
USE 

1  TOP  COMPETING  PROGRAM 

1  PROGRAM  STA.  RATING 

BOSTON 

Approx.  Set  Count — l./WLOOO 

Stations — WBZ  (4),  WNAC  (7) 

1.  Waterfront  (Adv)  . WNAC . MCA . Sun.  7:00-7:30  .. 

2.  Frontier  (W)  . .  WNAC . NBC . .  .FH.. 10-30-1 1:00 

3.  Mfcn  Behind  the  Badge  (Myst)  WNAC . .....MCA . . Sun.  10:30-11:00 

4.  Count  of  Monte  Cristo  (Adv)  .  WNAC . TPA . Tn-s.  8:30-9:00  . 

5.  Annie  Oakley  (W)  . WNAC... . CBS . Sim.  5:00-5:30  .. 

6.  Superman  (Adv)  . WNAC . flamingo . jv*.  6-"O-7:P0  .. 

7.  Judge  Roy  Bean  (W) . .  WBZ . Screencraft . Sun.  7:00-7:30  . . 

7.  Sheriff  of  Cochise  (W) . WNAC . .NTA . P  ’n.  6  00-6:*0  .. 

9.  I  Led  3  Lives  (Adv)  . ‘.WNAC..... . Ziv  . . ^1.7:00-7:30  . 

10.  Three  Musketeers  (Adv) ..... .  WNAC . ABC . S"t.  5:30-6:00  .. 

10.  Wild  Bill  Hickok  (W) . WNAC . Flamingo. . Tues.  6:3(f-7:00  . 


.25.9.... 

.... 56.2 

.  46.1 

Judge  Roy  Bean  . 

_ WBZ  .... 

....18.2 

.23.2. ... 

• . .  55.1  ........ 

.  42.2 

Sports.  Big  Playback. . . 

....WBZ 

....16.6 

Big  Playback;  Jungle  Film  WBZ  . . , . 

....  '9.4 

.22.8.... 

....  65.5  ........ 

.  34.8 

Liberace  . 

....WBZ  ... 

....  8.4 

.21.1.... 

....41.4 . 

.  51.0 

Noah’s  Ark  . . 

....WBZ  ... 

....28.8 

•  20.4.... 

...  .67.3 . 

.  30.4 

Hiram  Holiday  . 

....WBZ  ... 

....  8.2 

.18.7..., 

....  62.3 . 

.  30.0 

Boston  Movietime  .  •  r . 

...  WBZ  ... 

,...10.4 

Stage  7  . i. 

. • . .WBZ  ... 

....  8.8 

.18.2.... 

.... 39.5  ........ 

.  46.1 

Waterfront  . '. .. 

....WNAC  . 

.>..2519 

.182.... 

.,,.44.2  . 

.  41.2 

Pleasure  Playhouse  .... 

....WBZ  ... 

....19.0 

.17.6.  ... 

....  50.5 . . 

.  34.8 

Eddie  Fisher . 

....WBZ  ... 

....11.4 

.17.1.... 

. . .  .75.0  . 

.  22.8 

News — Huntley  Brinkley.  .WBZ  .... 

....18.2 

Omnibus  . . 

....WBZ  .... 

....  4.3 

Boston  Movietime  ...... 

....WBZ  .... 

....10,0 

.17.1 . 

. 66.9  . 

.  25.5  i 

Golden  Playhouse  . . 

....WBZ  .... 

....  5.1 

WASHINGTON  Approx.  Set  Count— 754.000  Stations— WRC  (4),  WTTG  (5),  WMAL  (7),  WTOP  (9) 


1.  Highway  Patrol  (Adv) 

.  WTOP . 

. Ziv  . 

.  S~t.  7:00-7:30  .... 

...  .17.3 . 

..48.4  .. 

.  35.8 

Championship  Bowling  . . . 

.WMAL  ... 

Kin 

2.  Brave  Eagle  (W)  . 

..WMAL . 

. CBS . 

.  .F"i.  6:30-6:30  .... 

....14,4 . 

..47.4  .. 

Cisco  Kid  . 

.WTOP  ... 

..  7.0 

.  .WTOP . 

.  T-'-s.  10:30-11:00  .. 

....14,4 . 

.  .40.2  .. 

Break  the  $250,000  Bank. . . 

.WRC  . 

..  9.2 

WRC . 

..  T—s.  7:00-7:30  .... 

....‘14.4 . 

..36.9  .. 

Do  You  Trust  Your  Wife. 

.WTOP  ... 

..14.4 

5.  Jungle  Jim  (Adv)  . 

.  WMAL . 

....  Screen  Gems . . . . 

..V'  *6:00-6:30  .... 

....14.2 . 

..48.9  .. 

Cisco  Kid  . 

.  WTOP  . . . 

6.  Ramar  of  the  Jungle  (Adv) 

.  .WTOP . 

. TPA . 

.  Wet*.  7:30-7:30  .... 

....13.0 . 

..40:4  ,. 

Golden  Playhouse  . 

.WRC 

..  8.7 

7.  Buffalo  Bill  Jr.  (W) . 

.  .WMAL . 

.....CBS . . 

.  .T'urs.  6:00-6:30  ... 

- 12.9 . 

..46.7  .. 

Cisco  Kid  . . 

.WTOP  ... 

..  5.6 

Aiuiic  Osktey  (W)  . * . . 

.‘.WTOP . 

. CBS.  . . . 

.  .F  i.  7:00-7:30  . 

....12.7 . 

..31.7  .. 

Your  Hit  Parade  . 

.WRC  .... 

..13.4 

8.  Soldiers  of  Fortune  (Adv)  . 

.  WTOP . 

. MCA . 

. .  I'-"-.  7:00-7:30  .... 

. 12.7*. 

.  .38.1  .. 

Death  Valley  Days  ....... 

•  WRC  .... 

..  9.0 

10.  Wild  Bill  Hickok  (W) . 

.  WRC . 

_ Flamingo . 

. .  Thurs.  7:00-7:30  . . . 

. 10.9 . 

.39.1  .. 

.WTOP  ... 

MINNEAPOLIS -ST.  PAUL  Approx.  Set  Count — 515,000  s  Stations — WGCO  (4),  KSTP  (5),  KMGM  (9),  WTCN  (11) 


1.  Celebrity  Playhouse  (Dr)  . . 

KSTP... 

. .  Sun.  9:30-10:00  . . . . 

.....20.3.... 

. . . .  4p.8  . 

Masterpiece  Theatre  .... 

..wcc6 

.WCCO. . . 

. NTA . 

.  . .  Sat.  9:20-10:00  _ 

. 19.3.  ... 

....36.7 

Your  Hit  Parade  . 

..KSTP 

KSTP.... 

. MCA . 

. . .  Tied.  9:30-10:00  . . . 

. 17.7.  ...- 

....34.7  . 

Wednesday  Night  Fights 

..WTCN 

.WTCN. . . 

.  ..r  n.  9:30-10:00  ... 

. 16.6.  ... 

....31.9 

Stage  7  . 

..KSTP  . 

KSTP 

. TPA . 

...  J^n.  9:30-10:00  ... 

. 16.3.  ... 

,...31.4 

Search  for  Adventure  . . . . 

..WTCN  . 

6.  Highway  Patrol  (Adv)  . 

KSTP.... 

.......  Ziv . 

....1  urs.  10:30-11:00  . 

. 16.2.... 

_ 74.7  . 

Early  Movie  . 

..WTCN 

7.  I  Led  3  Lives  (Adv)  . 

.KSTP. 

Ziv  . .  . 

_ Ti:?s.  9:30-10:00  . . . 

. 15.1.... 

_ 27.7  . 

Wrestling  . 

.  .WCCO 

KSTP . . . . 

s  MCA  . 

...  I  i.  7:C0-7:30  . 

. 13.5. ... 

_ 30.9  . 

Adventures  of  Jim  Bowie 

. .  WTCN 

wrrn 

'  ‘Flnrrii'ngO 

:  ..  5:20-3:00  . 

. 13.5. ... 

_ 51.1  . 

Great  Gildersleeve  . 

..KSTP 

. 6.7 

8.  Wild  Bill  Hickok  (W)  . 

10.  Badge  714  (Myst) . 

,  .  W  L/L/VJ  .  .  • 

.KSTP... 

. NBC  . 

. . .  r"^s.  10:30-11:00  . . 

. 11.6... 

_ 44.3  . 

Tomorrows  News;  Weather.  .WCCO 

Early  Movie  . . 

..WTCN  . 

SEATTLE  -  TACOMA  Approx.  Set  Count ~~  -500,000  Stations — KOMO  (4),  KING  (5),  KTNT  (11),  KTVW  (13) 


1.  Highway  Patrol  (Adv) . 

KOMO. 

.Tiiu.s.  7:00-7:30  .... 

....38.7  .. 

. 70.5  .... 

....  54.9 

Lone  Ranger . 

.KING  . 

Dinah  Shore  . 

..KOMO  . 

2.  Life  of  Riley  (Com) . 

.KING. . 

. NBC . 

.  Thurs.  7:30-3:00  _ 

....34.0... 

. 61.0  .... 

....  55.7 

News — Huntley  Brinkley 

..KOMO  . 

3.  Search  for  Adventure  (Adv) 

..KING.. 

.£-:t.  7:00-7:30  . 

. . ,  .30.5. . . 

. 56.8  .... 

....  53.7 

Grand  Ole  Opry  . 

..KOMO  . 

4.  Sheriff  of  Cochise  (W)  . 

.KING.. 

. NTA . 

.  I.Ion.  7:00-7:30  . 

. ..  .28.7... 

. 53.6  .... 

....  53.6 

Studio  One . 

KTNT  . 

,..,.13.6 

KING .  . 

. CBS . . 

.  Fri.  6-00-6:30  . 

.,..28.5... 

. 66.4  .... 

....  42.9 

Big  News  . 

KTNT  . 

CBS  News — D.  Edwards  .. 

.KTNT  . 

ft  Raitvp  «J1A  UVfvctB 

KTNO  . 

. NBC . 

.  .Sun;  6:00-6:30  ...... 

....26.2.. 

.....47.4  .... 

Air  Power  . . 

.KTNT  . 

KING 

NBC  . 

.  Wed.  6:00-6:30  ‘ _ _ 

_ 22.0. . . 

.....  44.4  .... 

...  .*49.6 

Mv  Little  Margie . 

.  .KOMO  . 

. 18.0 

KTNG 

.  Tues.  6:00-6:30  . 

...  .21.7..". 

. 52.4  .... 

....~43.3 

My  Little  Margie  ........ 

.  .KOMO  . 

. 12.4 

9.  Will  Bill  Hickok  (W) . . 

.  .KING. . 

.  Thurs.  6:00-6:30  . . . . 

...  .20.5... 

.....46.8  .... 

My  Little  Margie . 

.KOMO  . 

10.  Crunch  &  Des  (Adv)  . 

.  KOMO  . 

. NBC . 

.  Thurs.  9:00-9:30  .... 

. ..  .19.7... 

. 33.1 _ 

....  59.4 

Climax  . 

..KTNT  . 

. 19.5 

COLUMBUS 

Approx.  Set  Count — -357,000 

Stations— WLW -C  (4),  WTVN  (6) 

WBNS  (10) 

1.  Highway  Patrol  (Adv) . 

.  .  WBNS. 

.Tues.  10:30-11:00  . . . 

....33.8... 

. . 76.1  .’i.. 

....  44.4 

Wrestling  ;  r . 

.WTVN  . 

....  6.5 

2.  San  Francisco  Beat  (Dr)  . . . 

.  .WBNS. 

. CBS . 

.  .Sun.  9:30-10:00 

...  .25.8... 

. 44.6  .... 

Alcoa  Hour  . 

.WLW-C 

3.  Sheriff  of  Cochise  (W)  . 

.  .WBNS. 

.  Thurs.  7:30-3:00  _ 

.. .  .23.4... 

. 47.6  .... 

....  49.1 

Lone  Ranger . 

..WTVN  . 

. 17.4. 

4.  Rosemary  Clooney  (Mils)  ... 

.  .  WTVN . 

. MCA . .-... 

.  Tues.  7:00-7:30  . 

...  .23.0... 

......  52.9  .... 

News — Chet  Long  . . 

..WBNS  . 

CBS  News — D  Edwards 

..WBNS  . 

5.  Soldiers  of  Fortune  (Adv)  . . 

..WBNS. 

. MCA . 

.  Wed.  6:30-7:00  . 

.. .  .22.7.  .. 

. 75.4  .... 

.....  30.1 

Meetin’  Time  at  Moores  . . 

.WLW-C 

6.  Man  Called  X  (Myst) . 

..WBNS. 

.  .Fri.  9:30-10:00  . 

...  .22.0... 

. 41.2  .... 

Big  Story  . 

.WLW-C 

6.  Superman  (Adv)  . 

.  .WBNS. 

.  Y/ed.  6:00-6:30  ...... 

...  .22.0... 

. 73.4  .... 

Foreign  Legionnaire  .... 

..WTVN  . 

8  Public  Bpfpiiflff  (Br)  ,  r  t  . . 

.  .WBNS. 

. . . . Interstate . . 

.Mon.  6:20-7:00  . 

...  .21.2... 

. 69.0  .... 

....  30.7 

Weather;  Sports  . . 

..WTVN  . 

. 5.1 

Close  Up  . 

..WTVN  , 

9.  Buffalo  Bill,  Jr.  (W) . 

.  .WTVN. 

.  .Fii.  6:oU-6:30  . 

....17,9... 

. 58.6  .... 

Jungle:  Jim  . . 

..WBNS  . 

.J..10.1 

10.  China  Smith  (Adv)  ..•••*•• 

. .  WTVN . 

. NTA. . . . 

.  Wed.  7:00-7:30  . .... 

_ 17.1.. . 

. 44.8  .... 

. 38.2 

News— i-Chet  Long  . 

..WBNS  . 

....20-1 

,  CBS  News — D.  Edwards.  .WBNS  . 

TV-FUJUS 
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Steinhardt’s  Prop  Shop 

A  study  done  by  MCA  two  years  ago  revealed  that  one  of  the 
advantages  the  Coast  has  over  New  York  in  terms  of  telefilm  pro¬ 
duction  was  that  producers  could  avail  themselves  of  the  massive 
and  centrally-located  prop  supplies  built  up  by  the  majors.  New 
York  has  finally  got  a  sizeable  prop  rental  setup,  though  still  no 
match  for  the  Coast  units.  Lou  Steinhardt,  president  of  A  &  S 
Galleries,  nothing  more  than  a  curio  shop  10  years  ago,  has  built 
up  what  he  estimates  Js  a  $500,000  prop  inventory,  and  six  months 
ago  he  added  the  latest  of  four  upper  midtown  warehouses  to  hold 
the  material. 

The  first  of  the  year,  he  brought  in  Stanley  Levine,  owner  of 
Prop  Service,  to  act  as  sales  rep  in  the  tv  and  film  areas.  Levine 
will  also  function  among  the  legit  producers. 

Steinhardt  said  that  show  biz  rentals  last  year  resulted  in  a 
$250,000  gross.  Since  there  are  no  other  large  prop  houses  in 
New  York,  he  claims,  he’s  been  getting  a  lot  of  “package”  biz  from 
the  big  tv  shows.  Kaiser  Aluminum,  “Studio  One,”  Kraft  and  U.S. 
Steel  have  turned  to  his  rental  services  to  avoid  the  necessity  of 
Shopping  and  sleuthing  at  several  different  prop  suppliers  to  get 
material  for  one  show. 


New  Use  for  Disk  Jocks  in  TV 


WBZ-.TV  in  Hub  Integrating  Them  Into  Feature  Pix 
With  Live  Commentary 

4- - : - : - 


Boston,  Jan.  29. 

In  a  new  trend  of  presenting 
feature  films  from  its  recently  ac¬ 
quired  stockpile  of  Warner  Bros, 
pictures,  WBZ-TV  is  grooming  disk 
jocks  from  its  radio  station,  WBZ, 
to  intro  and  close  the  films,  discuss 
them  and  interview  guests  in  live 
portions  to  be  segued  in. 

Latest  move  at  the  station,  which 
last  Week  nabbed  an  okay  from 
film  star  Bette  Davis  at  her  home 
near  Portland,  Me.  to  intro  more 
than  50  of  her  WB  films  on  the  sta¬ 
tion  Saturday  nights  starting  April 
6,  was  the  switching  of  disk  jock 
Norm  Prescott  to  tv  to  host  “Giant 
Movie  Time,”  new  a.m.  show  de¬ 
buting  yesterday,  (28)  from  8:55 
to  10.  . 

Prescott,  who  was  brought  by 
WBZ  from  New  York  a  year  ago 
to  head  up  its  disk  jock,  staff  when 
the  station  threw  out  most  network 
programming,  interviews  celebs  in 
town  on  the  new  show  on  treasured 
possession  that  played  a  meaning¬ 
ful  role  in  their  lives.  Guests  are 
asked  to  bring  the  possession  along 
if  possible. 

Alan  Dary,  another  WBZ  disk 
jock,  has  been  introing  films  on 
“Boston  Movietime.”  Both  Pres¬ 
cott  and  Dary  continue  their  WBZ 
disk  jockey  stints  as  well  as  the  tv 
live  segments  of  the  film  shows. 

“Feature  films  have  formed  a 
potent  part  of  our  programming 
concept  of  late  and  the  innovation 
of  using  live  talent  with  the  presen¬ 
tation  of  films  will  not  only  update 
the  show,  but  will  attract  more 
Viewers,”  Franklin  A.  Tooke,  gen¬ 
eral  manager  said. 

Feature  length  films,  documen¬ 
taries,  cartoons  and  films  from  the 
Encyclopaedia.  Britannica  and  half- 
hour  syndicated  series  will  be  used 
on  “Giant  Movie  Party.” 


Chi  Auto  Dealer 
TV  Entrepreneur 

Chicago,  Jan.  29. 

Peter  De  Met,  Windy  City  auto 
dealer  and  tv  sponsor  turned  pro¬ 
ducer,  has  emerged  as  a  major 
supplier  of  video  programming 
with  his  81  hour-long  installments 
of  “Championship  Bowling”  run¬ 
ning  in  175  markets  and  his  just- 
completed  initial  package  of  13 
“All-Star  Golf”  shows,  also  60  min¬ 
utes  each,  now  making  the  agency 
rounds.  Latest  series  represents  a 
$300,000  investment  and  De  Met 
calculates  his  three  kegler  series 
were  brought  in  for  more  than 
$1,000,000. 

While  the  auto  merchant  is  coy 
about  how  much  he  is  grossing  and 
netting  on  what  he  describes  as  his 
tv  “sideline,”  he  obviously  is  get¬ 
ting  more  out  of  his  video  activities 
than  just  the  kicks.  He’s  already 
working  on  plans  for  a  fourth  se¬ 
ries  of  26  bowling  films  and  a  sec¬ 
ond  packet  of  13  golf  shows.  Work¬ 
ing  closely  with  De  Met  on  his  tv 
enterprises  is  the  Walter  Schwim- 
(Continued  on  page  34) 


Flamingo’s  ‘Phantom’ 

Hollywood,  Jan.  29. 

Filming  begins  next  month  in 
Cuba  on  “The  Phantom,”  vidpix 
Series  being  made  by  Pyramid  Pic¬ 
tures,  for  Flamingo  Pictures  dis¬ 
tribution.  Twenty-six  stanzas  will 
be  filmed. 

Greta  Thyssen  was  -  inked  last 
week  for  femme  lead,  with  Roger 
Creed,  who's  v.p.  of  Pyramid,  al- 
repdy  set  for  title  role,  Carol  Case 
is  prexy. 


Zivs  55-Market 
Regional  Deal  On 
‘Harbor’  Series 

Ziv  has  inked  a  55-market  deal 
with  Hamm  Brewing  Co.  for  a  new 
syndication  series,  “Harbor  Com¬ 
mand,”  the  pre-release  sale  being 
the  largest  regional  ever  signed  by 
Ziv. 

Hamm  Brewing  territories  will 
include  the  midwest,  southwest  and 
Rocky  Mountain  area-,  leaving  the 
west  and  east  coast  open  for  the 
remaining  syndication  sales.  Hamm 
cities  will  include  Chicago,  Denver, 
Minneapolis,  Milwaukee,  Kansas 
City  and  Dallas. 

“Harbor  Command,”  the  pilot  for 
which  was  previously  tentatively 
titled  “Harbor  Patrol,”  is  a  sea  ad¬ 
venture  starring  Wendell  Corey. 
Production  on  the  series  will  be¬ 
gin  this  week,  with  filming  slated 
largely  at  different  port  city  loca¬ 
tions. 

The  brewing  outfit  plans  to  kick 
off  the  series  in  October,  about 
nine  months  from  the  consumma¬ 
tion  of  the  sale,  a  time  span  indic¬ 
ative  of  the  growing  long-range 
planning  being  done  by  blue  chip, 
large  -  scale  regional  syndication 
buyers.  The  Hamm  deal  covers  39 
episodes,  plus  13  summer  reruns, 
for  a  52-week  period.  Ziv  probably 
will  begin  selling  the  series  in  oth¬ 
er  markets  in  about  a  month. 

The  deal  was  set  via  Campbell- 
Mithun,  Minneapolis,  where  Hamm 
headquarters  also  is  located.  Sign¬ 
ing  also- marked  Hamm’s  entry  into 
the  large  regional  syndication  field. 
Previously,  the  brewer  had  spotted 
its  tv  monies  in  a  multiplicity  of 
syndicated  shows,  spots,  wrestling 
and  newscasts,  varying  its  pattern 
from  market  to  market.  The  55- 
market  deal  represents  Hamm’s 
desire  to  get  some  uniformity  in  its 
programming,  commercials  and 
point  of  sale  merchandising  and 
advertising  tieups. 


'Capt.  Zoom'  for  Moppets 

Hollywood,  Jan.  29. 
Arthur  Browne  Jr.‘  is  penning 
new  “Captain  Zoom,”  moppet  tele¬ 
series,  currently  lensing  at  Walter 
Lantz  Studios.  i 

Meanwhile,  producer  Eddie 
Smarden  has  set  Cindy  Robbins  to 
co-star  with  Dal  McKennon  in  the 
series.  Dick'  Darley  directs. 


A  major  breakthrough  of  the 
economic  constrictions  on  televi¬ 
sion  as  a  national  advertising  me¬ 
dium  was  scored  this  week  with 
the  inkiitg  of  a  $2,500,000  deal  by 
the  Warner-Lambert  Pharmaceuti¬ 
cal  Co.  for  two-thirds  sponsorship 
of  a  weekly  feature  film  on  the 
NTA  Film  Network.  It  represents 
the  first  time  the  concept  of  a  non- 
interconnected  film  network  has 
ever  reached  fruition,  and  t  opens 
new  vistas  in  terms  of  providing 
outlets  for  national  advertisers  oth¬ 
er  than  through  the  orthodox  net¬ 
work  or  national  spot  routes. 

The  drug  and  cosmetic  company 
will  begin  weekly  two-thirds  spon¬ 
sorship  of  major  20th-Fox  feature 
films  on  the  network  (which  20th 
owns  jointly  with  National  Tele¬ 
film  Associates)  on  128  stations  on 
April  1  for  a  firm  39  weeks.  It  has 
also  provided  for  options  for  1958 
and  1959  which  could  bring  the 
total  outlay  to  $10,000,000  over  the 
three-year  term. 

The  major  significance  of  the 
deal  lies  not  so  much  in  the  coin 
involved — although  the  fact  that 
this  represents  money  which  nor¬ 
mally  would  have  been  channeled 
through  NBC,  CBS  or  ABC— but 
in  the  fact  that  a  film  network  has 
become  a  commercial  going  con¬ 
cern.  There  have  been  literally 
dozens  of  attempts  to  build  film 
networks  over  the  years,  but  none 
ever  approached  reality  until  now. 

A  film  network  operates  pretty 
much  the  same  as  an  orthodox  web, 
with  the  two  major  differences  of 
non-interconnection  and  non-si¬ 
multaneity.  Apart  from  these  (and 
the  obvious  fact  that  the  program¬ 
ming  is  in  film),  they  serve  much 
the  same  functions,  acting  as  a 
central  program,  sales  time  clear¬ 
ance  and  billings  source  and  pre¬ 
senting  the  national  advertiser 
with  these  central  services  plus 
unified  promotion,  merchandising 
and  publicity.  In  their  arrange¬ 
ments  with  stations,  they  are  also 
similar,  providing  the  stations  with 
a  portion  of  the  revenue  (anywhere 
from  25  to  40%)  from  national 
time  sales. 

As  of  now,  the  NTA  Film  Net¬ 
work  operation  runs  90  minutes  a 
week,  with  one  feature  film  filling 
the  time.  This  is  what  Warner- 
Lambert  has  bought,  with  such 
features  scheduled  as  “The  Razor’s 
Edge,”  “Song  of  Bernadette,” 
“Gentlemen's  Agreement”  and 
“The  Grapes  of  Wrath.”  The  90 
minutes,  it’s  understood,  will  be 
expanded  to  105  minutes  because 
of  the  longer  running  time  in¬ 
volved,  with  Warner-Lambert  car¬ 
rying  an  hour  of  each  show.  Total 
time  &  program  price  of  the  105 
minute-show  is  set  at  $4,000,000 
per  39-week  span.  20th  will  film 
additional  new  footage  for  the 
weekly  series  with  its  young  con¬ 
tract  players  hosting-  the  various 
films. 

While  there's  no  breakdown 
available  on  the  elements  of  the 
time  and  program  charge,  simply 
because  the  entire  deal  was  sold  as 
(Continued  on  page  34) 


Ralph  Edwards  Preps 
2  New  Telepix  Series 

Hollywood,  Jan.  29. 

Two  telefilm  series  for  next  sea¬ 
son  are  being  readied  by  Ralph 
Edwards,  producer-owner-emcee  of 
“This  Is  Your  Life,”  one  with  a 
“Life”  format,  the  second  a  re- 
ligioso. 

Edwards,  producer-owner  and 
emcee  of  “This  Is  Your  Life,”  on 
NBC-TV,  plans  one  series  which 
will  be  based  on  “Life”  files,  on 
subjects  researched  blit  not  used 
on  his  current  live  show. 

Second  series  will  be  “Your 
Prayers  Are  Answered,”  and  guest 
stars  will  appear  on  this  one.  Ed¬ 
wards  will  be  producer,  but  won’t 
appear  in  the  filmed  entries. 


More  TV  Film  New s 
On  Page  33  and  38 


Half-Hour,  Fnll-Hoor  &  Minute 
Fdm-for-TV  Fare,  Move  Into 


Syndication  Eyed  in  M-G  Expansion 


Herb  Jaffe  Exits  OF 

Herb  Jaffe,  v.p.  of  Official  Films 
who  handled  talent  there,  has 
ended  his  association  with  the 
company  to' open  offices  for  him¬ 
self. 

Robert  Sanford,  v.p.,  also  in 
Official  Films  talent  rep  division, 
remains.  Jaffe,  now  seeking  new 
headquarters,  will  continue  in  the 
legitimate  stage  and  literary  fields. 


Schlitz  Goes  Spot 
As ‘State  Trooper 
Guzzles  Beer  Biz 

For  the  first  time  Schlitz  Brew¬ 
ing  has  entered  the  telefilm  spot 
arena,  buying  “State  Trooper”  for 
WNBQ,  Chicago. 

Schlitz,  a  spender  on  the  nets 
with  “Schlitz  Playhouse  of  Stars,” 
and  a  buyer  of  theatricals  in  cer¬ 
tain  markets,  heretofore  stayed 
clear  of  spot  syndication.  Trigger¬ 
ing  the  change'  in  Chicago,  and 
perhaps  other  midwestern  markets, 
is  believed  to  rbe  the  tough  com¬ 
petitive  situtafon  in  that  area 
among  the  various  beer  companies, 
necessitating  supplementary  tv  ex¬ 
penditures. 

The  MCA-TV  skein  also  has  been 
sold  recently  to  Hamm  Brewing  Co. 
for  KSTP-TV,  Minneapolis;  Kroger 
Supermarkets,  WKRC-TV,  Cincin¬ 
nati;  Cola  Cola  for  North  Dakota 
and  Carling  Brewing,  Cleveland. 

Among  previously  announced 
sponsors  are  Falstaff  Brewing, 
which  has  the  show  in  71  markets 
and  the  Philadelphia  brewery  of 
C.  Schmidt  &  Sons  which  picks  up 
the  tab  in  five  markets.  In  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  Falstaff  buy,  one  of  the 
largest  regionals  ever  inked, 
Dancer-Fitzgerald-Sample  has  man¬ 
aged  to  clear  91%  Class  A  time  or 
very  close  to  Class  A  time  for  the 
multiple  market  show.  The  Falstaff 
“State  Trooper,”  now  unreeling  in 
28  states  from  Florida  to  Cali¬ 
fornia,  time  slots  breaks  down  as 
follows:  three  markets,  beginning 
at  6:30  p.m.;  three  at  7  p.m.;  11  at 
7:30;  seven  at  8;  eight  at  8:30;  eight 
at  9;  19  at  9:30;  ten  at  10  p.m.,  and 
two  at  10:30. 

On  another  MCA-TV  skein,  “Dr. 
Hudson’s  Secret  Journal,”  another 
brewer,  Drewrys,  headquartered  at 
South  Bend,  Ind.,  has  renewed  the 
show  in  three  midwestern  markets 
for  the  second  year,  adding  two 
new  cities  to  its  coverage.  In  three 
of  the  Michigan  markets — Kalama¬ 
zoo-Grand  Rapids,  Saginaw-Bay ; 
City  and  Cadillac — Drewrys  has ; 
renewed,  while  in  Toledo  and 
Terre  Haute,  Ind.,  it’s  picking  up 
the  series  for  the  first  time. 


ED  MONTAGNE’S  NEW 
CBS-TV  FILM  SLOT 

Ed  Montagne,  for  the  past  two 
years  supervisor  of  film  produc¬ 
tion  for  CBS-TV  in  N.  Y.,  has  been 
upped  to  the  new  post  of  exec  pro¬ 
ducer  in  charge  of  all  film  opera¬ 
tions  for  CBS-TV  in  N.  Y.  Mon¬ 
tagne,  formerly  with  the  William 
Esty  agency  and  a  freelance  vidpix 
producer  (“Man  Against  Crime,” 
“I  Spy”),  reports  to  v.p.  Harry 
Ommerle. 

Web’s  current  vidpix  production 
in  Gotham  consists  of  the  Phil  Sil¬ 
vers  show  and  “Mama,”  both  shoot¬ 
ing  at  Hi  Brown’s  studio  in  Man¬ 
hattan.  But  several  pilots  are  in 
the  works,  among  them  “21st  Pre¬ 
cinct,”  with  Bernard  Prockter  pro¬ 
ducing,  which  starts  next  month  at 
Gold  Medal  Studios  In  the  Bronx. 


Metro,  under  the  new  leadership 
of  prez  Joseph  Vogel,  has  pulled 
the  stopper  on  telefilm  activity, 
with  plans,  afoot  on  national  skeins, 
entrance  into  the  syndication  field, 
a  networked  filmed  show  on  the 
order  of  “Playhouse  90”  and  other 
activities. 

Additionally,  Metro  has  formed 
a  commercial  production  depart¬ 
ment,  to  be  headed  by  Virgil 
(Buzz)  Ellsworth,  formerly  prez  of 
Mercury  International,  a  West 
coast  commercial  production  firm. 

Charles  C.  (Bud)  Barry,  v.p.  in 
charge  of  tv  activities,  will  head¬ 
quarter  at  the  studio  for  the  next 
three  months,  during  the  formative 
stages  of  Metro’s  projected  laifge- 
scale  plunge  into  the  telepix  field.. 
He  is  in  New  York  for  about  an¬ 
other  week,  talking  to  nets,  agen¬ 
cies  and  possible  sponsors,  as  well 
as  mapping  plans  on  the  sell  off 
of  the  Metro  library,  now  placed 
in  29  markets  for  about  $31,000,000. 

At  this  stage,  this  is  how  things 
shape  up: 

Three  or  four  properties  are 
being  set  for  a  half-hour  net  series, 
to  be  pitched  this  spring.  With  the 
season  so  near,  two  agencies  have 
indicated  a  willingness  to  forego 
the  usual  pilot- and  close  a  deal  or 
outlined  plans  for  the  series,  one 
of  which  is  based  on  “The  Thir 
Man.”  Other  series,  all  based  on 
Metro  properties,  include  “Scara* 
mooche,”  “Min  and  Bill,”  “Andj 
Hardy,"  “Mazie”  and  “Dr.  Kildare.’ 
There  are1  also  plans  to  do  an  ac¬ 
tion  adventure  series  out  of  Metro’! 
London  studios. 

Two  major  beer  outfits  have  ap¬ 
proached  Metro  on  possible  large 
regional  deals  on  telefilms  and  il 
present  talks  are  consummated, 
such  deals  would  put.  Metro  into 
the  syndication  field,  with  Metro 
selling  off  the  skeins  in  remaining 
markets,  as  per  usual  in  the  field. 

Being  planned  for  the  1958-’59 
season,  with  the  earliest  starting 
date  of  January,  is  a  top  quality 
one-hour  dramatic  anthology  series 
on  film,  which  would  utilize  ori¬ 
ginal  properties  as  well  as  those 
in  the  Metro  catalog.  Barry  is 
holding  talks  on  this  deluxe  pack¬ 
age  currently  with  nets  and  agen¬ 
cies,  seeking  a  commitment  as  early 
as  possible  in  the  belief  that 
good  dramatic  shows  take  time  to 
assemble  and  prepare  for,  and  that 
the  pressure  of  time  has  been  one 
of  the  major  factors  operating 
against  current  hour  on  longer  tv 
dramatic  fare. 

Also  being  explored  is  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  Metro  doing  filmed  shows 
for  such  network  showcases  as 
“Playhouse  90,”  and  “Producers 
Showcase”  on  an  intermittent  basis. 


Carnation  Axes 
‘Annie  Oakley 

.  Carnation  Co.,  which  has  spon¬ 
sored'  the  CBS-TV  Film  Sales  “An¬ 
nie  Oakley”  series  on  a  national 
spot  basis  for  more  than  two  years, 
is  cancelling  the  show  effective 
April  1.  Axing  is  said  to  be  for 
budgetary  reasons,  since  the  series 
or,  a  spot  basis  reportedly  pulls 
down  a  national  Nielsen  rating  of 
29.5. 

Continental  Baking,  another 
longtime  bankroller  on  the  show 
and  Carnation’s  alternate-week 
sponsor  in  most  markets,  plans  to 
continue  with  the  series  through 
the  end  of  1958,  so  that  there  are 
now  plans  to  halt  production.  CBS 
Film  Sales  is  on  the  prowl  for  an¬ 
other  sponsor  to  replace  Carnation 
in  sharing  the  tab. 


Mortuary's  Pix  Buy 

The  Valley  Mortuary  of  New 
Mexico  is  sponsoring  “Profile,” 
TransrLux  series  of  39  Encyclope¬ 
dia  Britannica  historical  dramas  on 
KSWS-TV,  Roswell,  N.  M. 
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ABB  FEATURE  FHH  CHABT 


Variety’s  weekly  c hart,  based  on  ratings  furnished  by  American  Research  Bu¬ 
reau *s  latest  reports,  on  feature  films  and  their  competition  covers  120  cities.  Each 
week ,  the  10  top-rated  features  in  a  particular  city  will  be  rotated.  . 

Factors  which  would  assist  distributors,  agencies,  stations  and '  advertisers  in 
determining  the  effectiveness  of  a  featkre  shdw  in  a  specific  market  have  been 
included  in  this  Variety  chart.  Listed  below  is  such  pertinent  information  regarding 
features  as  their  stars,  release  year,  original  production  company  and  the  present 
distributor,  included  wherever  possible  along  t oith  the  title ,  Attention  sfiould  be  paid 
to  such  factors  as  the  'time  and  day,  the  high  and  low  ratings  for  the  measured 


feature  period  and  share  of  audience,  since  these  factors  reflect  the  effectiveness 
of  the  feature,  and  audience  composition,  i.e .  a  late  show  at  11:15  p.m.  would  hardly  ’ 
have  any  children  viewers,  but  its  share  of  audience  may  reflect  dominance  in  that 
time  period  In  the  cities  where  stations  sell'  their  feature  programming  on  a  multi* 
stripped  basis  utilising  the  same  theatrical  throughout  the  week,  a  total  rating  for  the 
total  number  of  shotoings  for  the  week  is  given,  the  total  rating  not  taking  into  accoknt 
the  duplicated  homes  factor.  Barring  unscheduled  switches  in  titles,  the  listed  features 
for  the  particularly  rated  theatrical  filmed  show  are  as  accurate  as  could  be  ascer¬ 
tained  from  a  multiplicity  of  station  and  other  data. 


DENVER 


ARB 

SHARE  OF 

’DECEMBER*  1956 

ARB 

TOP  10  TITLES  AND  OTHER  DATA 

TIME  SLOT 

RATING 

HIGH 

LOW 

AUDIENCE 

TOP  COMPETING  SHOWS 

RATING 

1.  COMMAND  DECISION— 

MGM  Movie  Theatre 

20.7 

24.2 

10.1 

43.9 

Guy  Lombardo _ _ 

.KLZ 

Clark  Gable,  Van  Johnson; 

Sun.,  Dec.  9 

Alfred  Hitchcock  Prestents.... 

•  KLZ  .. 

. .,..19.2 

1948;  MGM;  MGM-TV 

9:00-11:25  p.m. 

'  Masthead  . . . . 

.KLZ  .. 

'  KTVR 

Warner  Brothers  Theatre 

- 

Destination  Tokyo. . 

.KOA  . 

. A20 

2.  STRANGE  CARGO— 

Movie  Theatre 

14.8 

16.7 

12.1 

31.8 

Phil  Silvers . . 

.KLZ  .. 

Clark  Gable,  Joan  Crawford; 

Sat.,  Dec.  8 

Burns  &  Allen . . . 

.KLZ  .. 

1939;  MGM;  MGM-TV 

9:00-11:15  p.m. 

Deadline  . . . 

.KLZ  .. 

KTVR 

Academy  Movie  No.  1 

Objective  Burma. . . 

.KOA  . 

......  ..13.5 

3.  HONEY  TONE— 

MGM  Movie  Theatre 

14.3 

16.7 

12.1 

32.2 

Secret  Journal . . . 

.KLZ  .. 

Clark  Gable,  Lana  Turner; 

Fri.,  Dec.  14 

Highway  Patrol . . 

.KOA  . 

1941;  MGM;  MGM-TV 

9:00-11:00  p.m. 

News  &  Weather . 

.KLZ  l. 

KTVR 

Academy  Theatre  No.  1 

Sante  Fe  Trail . '. . 

.KOA  . 

3.  THEY  WERE  EXPENDABLE— 

MGM  Movie  Theatre 

14.3 

16.2 

11.1 

33.3 

I  Love  Lucy . . 

.KLZ  .. 

Robert  Montgomery,  Jahn  Wayne; 

Mon.,  Dec.  10 

Death  Valley  Days . 

.  KLZ  . . 

1945;  MGM;  MGM-TV 

9:00-11:30  p.m. 

News  &  Weather . . . . . . 

.KLZ  .. 

. 19.7 

KTVR 

Weather  &  Sport  Shop. . 

.KLZ  .. 

. 13.1 

Academy  Theatre 

Male  Aniihal . 

.KOA.  . 

5.  OBJECTIVE  BURMA— 

Academy  Theatre  No.  1 

13.7 

15.7 

11.6 

37.1 

Movie  Theatre-Strange  Cargc 

i . KTVR 

. . 14.4 

Errol  Flynn,  William  Prince; 

Sat.,  Dec.  8 

10  O’clock  Movie — 

1945;  Warner  Brothers; 

10:00-11:30  p.m. 

Foxes  of  Harrow . 

.  KBTV 

.  6.6 

Associated  Artists  Production 

KOA 

6.  LADY  OF  THE  TROPICS— 

MGM  Movie  Theatre 

13.1 

16.2 

7.6 

35.5 

Crunch  &  Des . 

.KLZ.  .. 

Robert  Taylor,  Hedy  Lamarr; 

Thurs.,  Dec.  13 

Dick  Powell  Theatre . 

.KLZ  .. 

.......  .21.2 

1938;  MGM;  MGM-TV 

9:00-li:00  p.m. 

News  &  Weather.  . . 

.KLZ  .. 

. 20.2 

KTVR 

Weather  &  Sport  Shop . 

.KLZ  .. 

Academy  Theatre,  Mrs.  Mike. 

.KOA  ., 

.  6.1 

7.  SANTE  FE  TRAIL— 

Academy  Theatre  No.  1 

11.9 

12.6 

11.1 

39.4 

MGM  Movie  Theatre — 

Errol  Flynn,  Olivia  DeHavilland; 

Fri.,  Dec.  14 

Honky  Tonk. . . . ... 

.KTVR 

. 13.4 

1940;  Warner  Brothers;. 

10:15-11:30  p.m. 

Dick  Lewis  . . 

.KLZ  ... 

Associated  Artists  Production 

KOA 

8.  GAY  FALCON— 

Academy  Theatre  No.  2 

11.8 

16.2 

6.6 

83.1 

10  O’clock  Movie . 

.KBTV 

.  5.9 

George  Saunders,  Wendy  Barrie; 

Sat.,  Dec.  8 

1941;  RKO;  C  &  C 

11:30-1:00  a.m. 

KOA 

9.  DESTINATION  TOEYO — 

Warner  Bros.  Theatre 

10.8 

13.6 

6.1 

29.3 

MGM  Movie  Theatre — 

John  Garfield,  Cary  Grant;  1943; 

Sun.,  Dec.  9 

Command  Decision _ .... 

.  KTVR  , 

. 19.9 

Warner  Brothers;  Associated 

9:30-12:10  a.m. 

Artists  Production 

KOA 

10.  VIVA  VILLA— 

MGM  Movie  Theatre 

9.5 

11.1 

5.6 

24.7 

Sheriff  of  Cochise . 

.KLZ  ... 

Wallace  Berry,  Leo  Carrillo; 

Tues.,  Dec.  11 

Conflict  . . 

.KBTV  . 

1933;  MGM;  MGM-TV 

9:00-11:15  p.m. 

News  &  Weather . 

.KLZ  ... 

KTVR 

Weather  &  Sport  Shop . 

KLZ  ... 

10  O’clock  Movie — 

Top  Banana  . . 

•  KBTV  . 

BOSTON 

1.  NOBODY  LIVES  FOREVER— 

Pleasure  Playhouse 

18.7 

19.1 

17.9 

38.9 

Search  for  Adventure . 

.WNAC  . 

John  Garfield,  Geraldine  Fitzgerald; 

Sun.,  Dec.  2 

Sheriff  of  Cochise . 

.WNAC  . 

1946;  Warner  Brothers; 

5:30-7:00  p.m. 

Rin  Tin  Tin . 

.WNAC  . 

. 26.4 

Associated  Artists  Production 

WBZ 

2.  FLOWING  GOLD— 

Boston  Movietime 

15.7 

18.6 

10.4 

39.1 

My  Little  Margie . 

.WNAC  . 

John  Garfield,  Pat  O’Brien; 

Fri.,  Dec.  7  , 

Mickey  Mouse  Club . . 

.WNAC  . 

1940;  Warner  Brothers; 

4:45-6:45  p.m. 

Lassie  . 

.WNAC  . 

Associated  Artists  Production 

WBZ 

* 

Superman  . . 

.WNAC  . 

3.  G-MEN— 

Boston  Movietime 

15.6 

19.7 

12.8 

42.9 

My  Little  Margie . 

.WNAC  . 

James  Cagney,  Lloyd  Nolan; 

Mon.,  Dec.  3 

Mickey  Mouse  Club . 

.WNAC  . 

1935;  Warner  Brothers; 

4:45-6:45  p.m. 

Foreign  Legionnaire . 

.WNAC  . 

Associated  Artists  Production 

-  WBZ 

Rosemary  Clooney . 

.WNAC  . 

.  8.3 

4.  YOU’RE  IN  THE  ARMY  NOW— 

Boston  Movietime 

14.5 

18.6 

,11.4 

36.3 

My  Little  Margie . . 

.WNAC  . 

Jimmy  Durante;  Phil  Silvers; 

Thurs.,  Dec.  6 

Mickey  Mouse  Club . 

.WNAC  . 

......  .32.7 

1941;  Warner  Brothers; 

4:45-6:45  p.m. 

Ramar  of  the  Jungle . 

.WNAC  . 

Associated  Artists  Production 

N  WBZ 

Lone  Ranger . 

.WNAC  . 

5.  WHIPLASH— 

Boston  Movietime 

14.0 

17.4 

10.0 

38.4 

My  Little  Margie . 

.WNAC  . 

Dane  Clark,  Alexis  Smith; 

Tues.,  Dec.  4 

Mickey  Mouse  Club . . . . 

.WNAC  . 

1948;  Warner  Brothers; 

4:45-6:45  p.m. 

Navy  Log  . : . . 

.WNAC  . 

Associated  Artists  Production 

WBZ 

Wild  Bill  Hickok...... . 

.WNAC  . 

6.  ESPIONAGE  AGENT— 

Boston  Movietime 

13.6 

16.2 

11.7 

38.2 

My  Little  Margie . . . . 

.WNAC  . 

Joel  McCree,  Brenda  Marshall; 

Wed.,  Dec.  5 

Mickey  Mouse  Club . 

.WNAC  . 

1939;  Warner  Brothers; 

4:45-6:45  p.m. 

Sky  King . 

.WNAC  . 

Associated  Artists  Production 

WBZ 

Badge  714 . . . . . . 

.WNAC  . 

7.  FIRST  YANE  INTO  TOKYO— 

Late  Show 

12.1 

12.8 . 

9.4 

77.6 

Hollywood’s  Best — 

Tom  Neal,  Barbara  Hale; 

Sat.,  Dec.  1 

Escape  Me  Never...., . 

.WBZ  ... 

1946;  RKO;  RKO  Teleradio 

11:45-1:15  a.m. 

WNAC 

8.  GREEN  SCARF— 

Hollywood  Playhouse 

7.7 

7.7 

7.4 

64.0 

Dear  Homemaker . 

.WNAC  . 

Michael  Redgrave,  Ann  Todd; 

Mon.,  Dec.  3 

As  the  World  Turns . . 

.WNAC  . 

. "  5.7 

1955;  United  Artists; 

1:00-2:30  p.m. 

Heart  of  the  City . 

.WNAC  . 

Associated  Artists  Production 

WBZ 

9.  SEA  DEVILS— 

Stars  in  the  Night  No.  1 

7.0 

7.5 

6.2 

72.2 

Tonight  . . 

.WBZ  ... 

. .  2.7 

Ida  Lupino,  Victor  McLaglep; 

Fri.;  Dec.  7 

1937;  RKO;  RKO  Teleradid 

11:15-1:00  a.m. 

\Vnac 

10.  CAT  PEOPLE— 

Stars  in  the  Night  No.  1 

6.3 

6.5 

5.9 

79.7 

Tonight  . 

.WBZ  . . . 

.  2.2 

Simone  Simone,  Kent  Smith; 

Thurs.,  Dec.  6 

1942;  EKO;  RKO  Teleradio  11:45-1:00  a.m. 

WNAC 
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TELEPIX  ON  ADVENTURE  KICK 


Chi  ‘Luther’  Ban  Reechoes  at  FCC 

'  r  f 


\ 

!' 


WGN-TVVTfielding  to  Religious  Pressure  Fought 
Before  Commission 

' -  4 - — - : - 


Washington,  Jan.  29. 

Question  of  whether  the  FCC 
can  clamp  down  on  a  tv  station  for 
refusing  to  broadcast  a  program 
because  of  alleged  religious  pres¬ 
sures  is  expected  to  be  raised  in 
pleadings  to  be  filed  witM  the 
agency  in  connection  with  the  re¬ 
cent  cancellation  by  WGN-TV  in 
Chicago  of  a  scheduled  telecast  of 
the  “Martin  Luther”  film,  billed,  as 
a  nationwide  preem. 

Commission  was  ,  notified  last 
week  that  the  Action  Commit¬ 
tee  for  Freedom  *pf  Religion  and 
Expression,  organized  in  Chicago 
following  the  WGN-TV  action,  will 
soon  file  a  formal  complaint. 
ACFRE  was  organized  under  the 
sponsorship  of  the  Church  Federa-. 
tion  of  Greater  Chicago,  the  Lu¬ 
theran  Council  and  30  other  reli¬ 
gious  organizations. 

Action  has  retained  Frank  S. 
Ketcham  and  Seymour  Krieger  as 
Washington  counsel  to  prepare  a 
formal  pleading  on  the  case  and  has 
advised  the  Commission  it  will  re¬ 
quest  “appropriate  relief  to  assure 
responsible  performance  by  broad¬ 
cast  licensees  of  their,  obligations 
to  operate  their  facilities  in  the 
public  interest.”  N 

The  attorneys  said  that  “numer¬ 
ous”  complaints  have  been  filed 
with  the  agency  against  WGN-TV 
for  refusing  to  show  the  film. 
Commission  acknowledged  that  it 
has  received  a  number  of  letters 
protesting  the  action.  However, 
since  there  is  no  proceeding  pend¬ 
ing,  the  communications  were  not 
made  public. 

“Luther”  was  slated  for  its  ini¬ 
tial  showing  on  Dec.  21  but  was 
cancelled  on  Dec.  18.  In  a  state¬ 
ment  issued  at  the  time  and  sent 
to  the  Commission,  ACFRE  charged 
that  WGN-TV  bowed  to  pressures 
“mobilized”  by  the  Catholic 
Church  and  that  such  “acquies¬ 
cence  ...  to  censorship”  is  a  viola¬ 
tion  of  the  terms  of  its  broadcast 
license. 

Filming  of  the  picture,  intended 
originally  for  theatrical  distribu¬ 
tion  was  financed  by  Lutheran 
Church  Productions  which  plans  to 
release  it  generally  for  tv  in  the 
Spring. 

Perles  Exits  CBS 
To  Join  Cal  Nat 

Arthur  Perles,  assistant  director 
of  the  CBS-TV  press  information 
department  and  a  16-year  veteran 
of  the  network,  is  ankling  the  web 
to  become  publicity,  chief  of  Cali¬ 
fornia  National  Productions,  the 
NBC  telefilm  subsid.  Perles  suc¬ 
ceeds  Fritz  Jacobi,  who’s  leaving 
to  take  on  a  fundraising  assignment 
for  Harvard  College.  Jacobi  has 
been  with  California  National  and 
its  predecessors  for  more  than  five 
years,  the  past  two  of  them  as  pub¬ 
licity  director. 

For  Perles,  the  switchover  repre¬ 
sents  a  reunion  with  California 
National  prez  Bob  Levitt,  with 
whom  Perles  was  a  reporter  on 
the  N.  Y.  Journal-American  in  pre- 
CBS  days.  Levitt  went  on  to  be¬ 
come  a  Hearst  v.p.  and  publisher 
of  the  American  Weekly,  later  join¬ 
ing  Screen  Gems  and  then  Cali¬ 
fornia  ^  National.  CBS  hasn’t  se¬ 
lected  a  replacement  yet  for  Perles, 
who  leaves  Friday  (1)  and  starts 
with  Cal  Nat  Monday. 

Perles’  title  is  director  of  public 
relations  and  exploitation. 


Dicker  Fabray  Series 

Hollywood,  Jan,  29. 

NBC-TV,  Hal  Roach  Jr.,  Ziv  TV 
and  agent  James  Saphier  are  nego¬ 
tiating  with  Nanette  Fabray  for 
singer-comedienne  to  star  in  vid- 
pix  series. 

Miss  Fabray  met  with  Roach  Fri¬ 
day  to  discuss  project  he  has  in 
mind  for  her. 


Tokyo’s’  Whopping  43.2 
In  WBBM-TV  Screening 

Chicago,  Jan.  29. 

The  question  of  whether  or  not 
Chicago  tv  fans  would  stay  up  late 
to  gander  feature  films  gets  its 
initial  answer  in  the  January  ARB 
tabulations.  WBBM-TV’s  screening 
pf  “30  Seconds  Over  Toyko”  on  a 
Saturday  night  from  10  to  past 
midnight  maintained  a  43.2  aver¬ 
age  rating,  topped  in  Chicago  only 
by  the  early  evening  network  Ed 
Sullivan  ana  “X  Love  Lucy”  shows. 

What,  particularly  pleased  the 
WBBM-TV  sales  boys  was  the  fact 
the  picture  from  the  Metro  library 
held  up  to  a  40  rating  for  the  final 
12  to  12:15  a.m.  quarterhour.  This 
score,  incidently,  was  the  fourth 
highest  rating  for  a!ny  show  that 
week.  Only  'the  aforementioned 
Sullivan  and  “Lucy”  CBS-TV  pro¬ 
grams,  plus  NBC-TV’s  Perry  Como 
display  logged  higher  ratings  than 
the  nocturnal  local  film  offering. 


RKO-TV’s  Distrib 
Setup  Intact;  Mull 
Vidpix  Production 

RKO  Television  toppers  Robfert 
Manby  and  Pete  Roebeck  are  hud¬ 
dling  with  RKO  Teleradio  board 
chairman  Thomas  F.  O’Neil  and 
other  RKO  execs  in  Florida  this 
week  on  the  possibility  of  RKO 
entering  tv  production. 

Whether  or  not  RKO  Television 
gets  into  telefilm  production,  RKO 
Teleradio  remains  in  the  syndica¬ 
tion  distribution  biz,  having  just 
acquired  104  “Schlitz  Playhouse  of 
Stars”  episodes  from  Meridian  for 
an  amount  in  excess  of  $1,000,000 
Current  Schlitz  series  is  being 
filmed  by  MCA’s  Revue  Produc¬ 
tions 

With  the  shuttering  of  RKO  Pic¬ 
tures  distribution  setup,  RKO  Tele¬ 
vision  which  utilized  the  RKO  pic¬ 
ture  branch  execs  for  tv  skein 
selling,  is  expected  to  take  on  a 
few  more,  sales  execs.  One  recent¬ 
ly  hired  is  Richard  Wittwer,  who 
will  headquarter  in  Chicago.  Witt¬ 
wer  had  formerly  been  in  the  RKO 
Teleradio  fold  and  more  recently 
with  the  ABC  Radio.net. 

The  RKO  Television  syndicaton 
portfolio,  in  addition  to  the  Schlitz 
deal,  recently  has  been  augmented 
by  the  acquisition  of  the  following 
skeins  “Aggie,”  “Sailor  of  For-, 
tune,”  and  “Screen  Directors  Play¬ 
house”  Additionally,  RKO  Televi¬ 
sion  has  inked  a  deal  with  A1  Capp 
for  a  cartoon  series.  The  first  to 
be  kicked  off  in  the  syndication 
market  will  be  “Aggie,”  set  for 
selling  next  month. 

O’Neil,  at  the  press  conference 
called  to  explain  the  closing  of 
RKO  exchanges  and  the  picture 
company’s  distribution  tie  with 
Universal,  made  it  clear  that  the 
RKO  Television  setup  remains  in¬ 
tact,  with  possible  tv  production 
looming. 

AAP’s  Leadership  In 
Short  Subject  Field 

Associated  Artists  Productions, 
.with  its  acquisition  of  the  Metro 
short  subject  library,  exclusive  of 
the  Tom  and  Jerry  cartoons,  has 
become  the  dominant  shorlf  sub¬ 
jects  tv  distributor  in  the  field, 
having  already  acquired  the  Para¬ 
mount  Popeye  backlog  and  the 
Warners  shorts. 

The  deal,  technical  details  of 
which  are  still  being  worked  out, 
was  for  $4,500,000.  Included  in  the 
900  Metro  shorts  are  cartoons,  the 
Pete  Smith  series,  John  Nesbitt’s 
“Passing  Parade,”  historical  minia¬ 
tures,  sports  subjects,  the  “Nos¬ 
tradamus”  series  and  others. 


BUT  MHOLOGI 
SERIES  DOWN 

Telefilm  producers  are  on  action- 
adventure  kick,  with  50%  or  mSre 
of  the  announced  new  pilots, 
planned,  made  or  shooting  falling 
Into  that  category,  a  classification, 
Of  course,  further  sub-divided  into 
Westerns,  costumers,  outdoor,  et  al. 

Getting  the  brush  this  upcoming 
season  are  dramatic  anthologies, 
with  only  Screen  Gems  and  Guild 
Films  having  any  plans  in  that  di¬ 
rection. 

Musical  half-hour  projects  are  on 
the  upbeat,  while  situation  com¬ 
edies  and  mysteries  seem  to  be 
holding  their  own.  Also  weak  for 
the  forthcoming  pilot  season  are 
straight  dramas  on  the  order  of  a 
“Dr.  Christian,”  with  running  char¬ 
acters,  although  there  are  a  num¬ 
ber  of  entries  in  that  category. 

Of  about  the  65  pilots  announced 
by  major  producers,  part  of  the 
100  pilots  roughly  estimated  com¬ 
ing  from  major  telefilm  outfits 
this  season,  50%  fall  into  the  ac¬ 
tion  adventure  category,  about  15% 
in  the  situation  comedy  classifica¬ 
tion,  about  15%  mysteries,  and  the 
remainder  subdivided  into  dramas, 
anthologies,  musicals,  etc. 

In  the  musical  sphere,  Screen 
Gems  will  have  “Here  Comes  the 
Showboat”  and  “Western  Ranch 
Party,”  the  latter  probably  for 
syndication.  Three  “Calamity 
Jane”  telepix  projects,  one  in 
which  Doris  Day  plans  to  sing,  es¬ 
saying  a  similar  role  she  played  in 
the  picture  of  the  same  title,  are 
slated  on  the  Coast.  . 

Westerns  included  in  the  action 
adventure  slot  take  in  entries 
from  Ziv,  National  Telefilm  Asso¬ 
ciates,  ABC  Film  Syndication,  CBS 
Television  Film,  NBC  and  its  sub¬ 
sid  California  National  Productions 
and  Screen  Gems.  The  Columbia 
Pictures  subsid,  incidentally,  with 
18  pilots  is  represented  in  virtually 
all  the  categories.  Costume  adven¬ 
ture  also  is  well  represented  with 
titles  including  “The  Highway¬ 
man,”  “Sword  for  Hire,”  Sap¬ 
phire-Official;  “Prince  Valiant,” 
20th-Fox-NTA;  “Tales  of  the  Bar¬ 
bary  Coast,”  CBS;  “The  Gaucho,” 
Douglas  Fairbanks-NBC  possibility. 

On  the  boards,  20th-Fox  and  NTA 
have  a  number  of  situation  come¬ 
dies  based  on  the  picture  com¬ 
pany’s  features  including  “How  to 
Marry  a  Millionaire,”  “Cheaper  By 
the  Dozen”  and  “Mother  Was  a 
Freshman.”  Screen  Gems  also  has 
a  number  of  entries  in  that  cate¬ 
gory,  but  other  major  telefilm  pro¬ 
duction  -  distribution  companies, 
probably  cagy  in  light  of  the  high 
fatality  rate  of  entries  in  that  clas¬ 
sification  this  year,  have  few  offer¬ 
ings. 

Mysteries  and  meller  pilots  will 
include:  “American  Consul,”  “New 
York  Confidential,”  “New  Adven¬ 
tures  of  Charlie  Chan,”  Television 
Programs  of  America;  “Martin 
Kane-Private  Eye,”  Ziv;  “Bulldog 
Drummond,”  ABC  Film,  “The 
Web, ’’.Screen  Gems. 

But  the  prize  in  numbers  goes 
this  year  to  action  adventure.  Name 
the  type  in  that  category  and 
you’ve  got  an  entry; 


Ackerman  Shooting 

‘Assignment  Mexico’ 

Mexico  City,  Jan.  29. 

Production  began  here  during 
the  past  week  on  the  first  of  a 
group  of  40  half-hour  CBS  vidfilms 
starring  Peggy  Castle  and  being 
made  under  the  supervision  of 
Harry- Ackerman. 

Series  is  titled  “Assignment 
Mexico”  and  is  being  directed  by 
Bernard  Girard,  with  an  all-Mex 
cast  other  than  the  star,  Douglas 
Kennedy  and  I.  Stanford  Jolly. 
Among  the  local  actors  set  to  ap¬ 
pear  are  Eduardo  Noriega,  Juan 
Garcia  and  Pasqual  Garcia  Pena. 
Ackerman  and  Girard  intend  to  go 
heavy  on  location  shooting  with  the 
first  days  work  being  done  in  the 
lobby  of  the  w.k.  Hotel  Reforma 
and  later  locations  to  include  the 
Basilica  of  Guadalupe,  Teotihuacan 
pyramids,  canals  of  Xochimilco 
and  other  typical  Mex  tourist  lo¬ 
cales. 


C  &  C— Latex  to  Me  AD  U.  S. 
Markets  on  RKO  Pix  Barter  Deals 


Laurence  Schwab  Dickers 
‘Amateur  Film  Festival’ 

Hollywood,  Jan.  29. 

Tv  producer-director  Laurence 
Schwab  is  dickering  with  WNXT 
for  airing  of  ’a  new  combo  vidfilm- 
live  series  utilizing  footage  from 
both  U.  S.  and  overseas  sources. 
Show,  entitled  “Amateur  Film 
Festival,”  solicits  film  from  cam¬ 
era  clubs  and  such,  and  hits  wide 
variety  of  treatments,  from  drama 
through  adventure  -  documentary. 

Format  calls  for  showings  to  oc¬ 
cupy  approximately  two-thirds  of 
the  half-hour  show,  and  panel  dis¬ 
cussion  and  criticism  by  profes¬ 
sional  cameramen,  directors,  actors, 
etc.,  the  other  third. 

‘Playhouse  90’  In 
Filmaster  s  Pact; ' 
Ponder  SG  Status 

“Playhouse  90”  has  inked  a 
three-film  program  deal  with 
Filmaster  Productions,  the  outfit 
that  does  CBS’  “Gunsmoke”  series’, 
throwing  Screen  Gems’  future  rela¬ 
tions  with  the  CBS  90-minute  dra¬ 
matic  spec  into  question.  I 

Screen  Gems  has  an  eight-pic¬ 
ture  deal  with  “Playhouse  90,”  hav¬ 
ing  already  delivered  four  films 
for  the  series  with  two  properties, 
“The  Elizabeth  Blackwell  Story” 
and  “Clipper  Ship,”  already  lined 
up  as  part  of  the  remaining  four 
“Playhouse  90”  filmed  shows. 

But  in  the  meantime,  “Play¬ 
house  90”  has  skirted  Screen  Gems 
for  future  filmed  entries,  closing  a 
deal  with  Filmaster,  which  will  get 
into  production  on  the  three  proj¬ 
ects  in  February  at  California 
Studios,  under  the  aegis  of  exec 
producer  Robert  Sparks.  Filmas¬ 
ter’s  three  slated  prpperties  are 
“Lone  Woman,”  starring  Kathryn 
Grayson,  “Carbine  Webb  and  the 
Four  Sisters,”  starring  Helen  Hayes 
and  “Without  Incident.” 

Marx  Bros,  an  Also-Ran  As 
WRCA-TV  ‘Roaring.20’s’ 
Scores  Smashing  25.2 

WRCA-TV,  NBC’s  N.  Y.  flagship, 
upset  the  Gotham' feature  film  pic¬ 
ture,  completely  over  the  weekend 
with  its  Sunday  night  (27)  showing 
of  “The  Roaring  Twenties.”  Sta¬ 
tion  easily  knocked  off  the  long- 
dominant  “Late  Show”  on  WCBS- 
TV  with  an  ll:10-to-conclusion 
Trendex  score  of  25.2  to  9.4  for  “A 
Night  at  the  Opera'’  on  the  “Late 
Show.”  Earlier,  WRCA-TV’s  local 
11  to  11:10  news  conked  the  CBS- 
TV  “Sunday  News  Special”  by  a 
31.5  to  14.2  count,  while  in  the 
10:30-11  period,  the  first  portion  of 
“Roaring  20’s”  climbed  to  within 
four  points  of  the  long-supreme 
“What's  My  Line,”  scoring  a  21.5 
to  25.0  for  “Line.” 

Earlier,  the  New  York  NBC- 
TV  flagship  which  began  an  un¬ 
usual  experiment  weekend  before 
last  by  starting  the  Sunday  night 
feature  showcase  at  10:30,  cutting 
in  with  news  and  weather  for  15 
minutes  and  resuming  the  feature 
at  11:15,  had  modified  the  scheme 
by  dropping  the  five-minute 
weather  segment  and  reducing  the 
break  to  10  minutes. 

Step  was  taken  on  the  basis  of 
a  special  Trendex  which  showed 
■the  station  dropping  audience  dur¬ 
ing  the  news  &  weather  break  but 
picking  it  up  again  afterward. 
Trendex  for  the  showing  of  “You 
Can’t  Take  It  With  You”  gave 
WRCA-TV  a  16.1  rating  at  10:30-11 
p.m.,  tripling  its  previous  rating  in 
the  time  spot,  while  the  competing 
i  (Continued  on  page  39) 


Within  a  period  of  a  year,  over¬ 
coming  some  stiff  Initial  opposi¬ 
tion  to  barter  deals,  C  &  C  Tele¬ 
vision  has  placed  the  RKO  library 
in  nearly  75  markets  and  is  now 
engaged  in  a  “mopping  up”  operas 
tion  .for  deals  encompassing  the  re* 
malning  100  top  markets. 

The  current  acceptance  of  barter 
deals  in  the  trade — and  the  satis¬ 
faction  of  International  Latex-— 
has  resulted  in  Matty  Fox’s  C  &  C 
Television  renegotiating  Its  deal 
with  Latex.  The  new  deal  opens  up 
Latex  participation  in  the  RKO 
library  to  all  markets  in  the  U.S., 
rather  than  confirming  it  to  the 
top  100  markets,  as  in  the  initial 
agreement. 

Under  C  &  C’s  agreement  with 
Latex,  the  girdle  firm  pays  C  &  C 
a  guaranteed  income  for  placing 
the  library  in  a  multiple  of  mar¬ 
kets,  with  C  &  C  also  sharing  per¬ 
centage-wise  in  Latex  sales.  The 
library,  is  sold  to  stations  on  the 
basis  of  Latex  getting  10  spots 
daily  for  a  five-year  period. 

The  way  C  &  C  sales  v.p,  E.  H, 
Ezzes"  tells  it,  racking  up  the  75 
markets  with  a  potential  tv  audi¬ 
ence  in  excess  of  33,000,000  homes 
for  exposure  to  Latex  commercials 
was  no  easy  feat  in  a  12-month 
period.  First,  general  conservative 
resistance  to  barter  deals  from  sta¬ 
tions  had  to  be  overcome.  Then, 
stations  initially  refused  to  believe 
that  C  &  C’s  10-spots-per-day  clause 
which  it  had  with  Latex  could  not 
be  subject  to  negotiations,  the  way 
the  factors  of  money  and  runs  are 
negotiable  in  feature  deals.  The 
beginning,  too,  was  a  period  'when 
RKO  was  the  first  major  library 
out  and  stations  wanted  to  see  what 
gives  with  other  major  studio  lib¬ 
raries  before  making  the  RKO-La- 
tex  plunge. 

One  by  one,  these  obstacles  had 
(Continued  on  page  34) 

Schiller’s  Got  A 
NATO  Hot  Potato 

Hollywood,  Jan.  29. 

Series  on  rebuilding  of  German 
Army  under  NATO's  Western  De¬ 
fense  '  Pact,  an  international  hot 
potato  in  politics,  will  be  tele- 
filmed  by  scripter  Fred  Schiller, 
Schiller  has  concluded  deals  with 
both  NATO  and  German  Defense 
Ministry,  under  which  he’ll  get  co¬ 
operation  of  both. 

Documentary  type  series,  “Mak¬ 
ing  of  the  New  German  Army,” 
will  show  German  soldier  from 
World  War  I  to  the  present.  Entire 
deal  conceived  by  Schiller  was  ne¬ 
gotiated  by  his  personal .  friend, 
Maj.  Gen.  Julius  Klain,  U.S.A. 
(ret),  with  reps  of  NATO  and  Ger¬ 
man  government. 

According  to  Schiller,  project 
will  be  presented  in  two,  segments, 
each  from  60  to  90  minutes  in 
length,  with  he  to  produce-direct- 
length,  with  him  to  produce-direct- 
presently  negotiating  for  the  pack¬ 
age,  with  Phil  Weltman  of  William 
Morris  office  repping  the  project. 
Quentin  Reynolds  or  H.  V.  Kalten- 
born  are  being  considered  for  nar¬ 
rating  chores. 

Filming  will  be  on  European  lo¬ 
cations,  with  on-tho-spot  interviews 
with  such  figures  as  Gen.  Lauris 
Norstad,  new  Allied  Forces  Su¬ 
preme  Commander.  Schiller’s  mili¬ 
tary  adviser  will  be  Lt.  Gen.  Hans 
Speidel,  West  German  chief  of 
staff,  who’s  slated  to  be  command¬ 
er  of  all  Allied  ground  forces. 

GOLDWYN  JR.  BACK 
INTO  VIDPIX  ARENA 

Hollywood,  Jan.  29. 

Samuel  Goldwyn  Jr.,  who  made 
a  tv  pilot  a  couple  of  years  ago 
and  then  left  tv  for  theatrical  film 
production,  is  re-entering  vidfilm 
production. 

Goldwyn  is  discussing  a  series 
for  Peggy  King,  tentatively  tagged 
“You’re  Only  Young  Once,”  and 
written  by  Stanley  Shapiro. 
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taken  out  ail  AFTRA  card  so  he  can  do  that,  too  .  Eddie  Jackson 
goes  back,  to  the  hosp  for  hernia  op  on  the  other  side  and  then  he’ll  be 
ready  to  rejoin  Jimmy  Durante  .  .  .  Both  NBC  veepee  John  West  and 
J.  Walter  Thompson’s  Cornwell  Jackson,  say  it’s,  news  to  them  that 
Lux  Video  Theatre  will  move  back  to  CBS  next  season. 

II V  CHICAGO  .  .  . 

CBS  veep  Les  Ailass  made  one  of  his  rare  appearances  before  the 
cameras  last  week  when  he  popped  up  on  WBBM-TV’s  “Chicago  Story” 
to  personally  hand  a  memento  to  Sun-Times  columnist  Irv  Kupcinct 
who  bowed  oiT  the  show  after  four  and  a  half  years  for  his  new  assign¬ 
ment  as  the  Windy  City  pivctman  on  NBC-TV’s  re-jiggered  “Tonight” 

.  .  .  WGN  chief  Ward  Quaal  catching  some  Florida  sun  for  two  frames 
.  .  .  WMAQ-WNEQ  newsman  Len  O’Connor  addressing  the  Industrial 
Editors  Assn,  confab  next  Monday  (4)  .  .  .  Standard  Radio  Transcrip¬ 
tion  Services  has  inked  the  David  Carroll  Orch  to  record  a  batch  of 
“Shorty-Tunes”  .  .  John  Bromfield;  star  of  NTA’s  “Sheriff  of  Co¬ 
chise,”  and  sidek-.ck  Stan  Jones  in  for  personals  at  the  National  Safety 
Council  assemblage  .  .  .  WGN-TV  program  manager  Jay  Faraghan  took 
part  in  the  Knox  College  annual  career  conference  last  week  ,  .  .  Fahey 
Flynn,  Studs  Terkel,  Win  Stracke,  Norm  Gottschalk  and  organist  Adelc 
Scott  featured’ in  a  special  Gridiron  type  show  ..written  and  produced 
by  Jack  Ryan  for  the  annual  Assn,  of  Commerce  and  Industry  lunch¬ 
eon  ’today  (Wed.)  .  .  .  Tele-Chievers,  Junior  Achievement  group  spon¬ 
sored  by  WBKB,  launches  its  third  series  Saturday  (9)  .  .  .  Marge 
Bellows,  Gal  Friday  to  NBC-TV  sales'  veep  Ed  Hitz,  elected  secretary  of 
the  Chicago  chapter  of  Executive  Secretaries  Inc. 

US  WASHINGTON  ... 

Mitch  Miller  and  Hugo  Winterhalter  in  town  to  judge  finals  in  teen¬ 
age  talent  contest  run  on  Milt  Grant’s  “Record  Hop,”  WTTG-DuMont, 

.  .  .  NBC’s  Frank  Stanton  ajrid  ABC’s  Oliver  Treyze  rubbed  shoulders 
with  government  brass  at  r.Iartha  Rountree’s  Inaugur,  z  party  .  .  . 
Gen.  David  Sarnoff  among  Inaugural  visitors  .  .  .  Fred  Gale,  ex  of  su¬ 
burban  station  WPIK,  has  joined  announcing  staff  of  WWDC,  replacing 
Dick  Lawrence  .  .  .  Col.  R.  L.  Duncan,  retired  Army  Signal  Officer,  has 
joined  Sound  Studios  as  v.p.,  while  frau,  Mrs.  Evelyn  Duncan,  former 
staffer  in  Sen.  Estes  Kefauver’s  office,  has  also  joined  the  recording, 
company’s  staff  as  director  of  special  events  ,  .  .  Robert  Richards,  most.  ] 
recently  with  KCRG,  Cedar  Rapids,  la.,  has  returned  to  home  base  at 
WMAL-ABC  as  account  exec. 

IN  LONDON  .  .  . 

ABC-TV  will  present  a  new  one-hour  Canadian  musical  titled  “Bo¬ 
nanza!”  from  their  Manchester  outlet  for  the  commercial  tv  web  on 
Saturday  (2).  The  show  will  replace  the  usual  Saturday  night  Asso¬ 
ciated  Television  variety  program  as  a  once  a  month  experiment  .  .  . 
Italian  opera  star  Tito  Gobi  will  be  guested  in  the  BBC-TV  series) 
“Music  For  You”  next  Wednesday  (6)  .  .  .  Eartha  Kiit  topped  the  bill  j 
of  “Sunday  Night  At  The  fyondon  Palladium,”  for  the  second  time  in 
two  weeks,  last  Sunday  (27).  The  only  other  artist  to  appear  twice  on 
this  ATV  show  in  such  a  short  space  of  time  was  Liberace  .  .  .  John 
McMillan,  program  controller  for  Associated-Rediffusion,  has  taken 
over  personal  supervision  of  feature  programs  .  .  .  The  late  James  Dean 
was  featured  on  ATV’s  “Portrait  Of  A  Star”  on  Sunday  (27)  ...  BBC- 
TV  will  use  the  Eurovision  link  to  cover  two  winter  sports  events. 
One,  the  International  Ski  Jumping  Competition,  will  come  from  Gar- 
misch-Partenkirchen  on  Feb.  3,  and  the  other,  the  World  Championship 
for  Bobsleigh  fours,  from  St.  Moritz,  on  Feb.  9  .  .  .  Eddie  Sutherland 
planed  to  New  York  last  weekend  with  the  print  of  the  first  picture  in 
the  telefilm  series  based  on  stories  by  members  of  the  Overseas  Press 
Club,  produced  in  Britain  by  Bernard  Luber. 

IN  BOSTON  ... 

Ed  Sullivan  in  for  press  confab  arranged  by  Phyl  Doherty,  direc¬ 
tor  adv.  and  p.  r.  for  WNAC-TV,  Wednesday  (30)  preceding  his  p.  a.  at 
Broadcasting  Executives  Club  luncheon  and  Heart  Fund  dinner  .  .  . 
“State  Trooper,”  MCA  film  starring  Rod  Cameron,  to  be  alternately 
sponsored  on  WNAC-TV  by  General  Cigar  Co.  and  Prince  Macaroni 
Sundays  10:30-11  p.m.  .  .  .  National  Air  Lines  picked  up  tab  for’ WNAC- 
TV  “Headline  News’’  Sundays  11-11:05  p.m.  .  .  .  Ballantine  Beer  and 
Winston  Cigarets  sponsoring  10  pro  hockey  games  on  WNAC-TV  with 
half  sleet  featuring  games  with  Boston  Bruins  .  .  .  Bernard  T.  Maloney 
joined  WBZ-TV  sales  staff  this  frame  from  House  Beautiful,  Magazine 
Boston  office  where  he  was  space  rep  for  four  years  .  .  .  “Giant  Movie 
Time,”  new  WBZ-TV  a.m.  show  debuted  Monday  (28)  from  8:55  to  10 
a.m.  with  WBZ  disk  jock  Norm  Prescott  hosting  live  portions  with 
guests  .  .  .  All  departments  and  divisions  of  City  of  Boston  will  be  ex¬ 
plored  and  explained  in  new  WBZ  radio  program  “This  is  Boston,” 
Thursdays  from  9:05-9:15  p.m. 

IN  SAN  FRANCISCO  ... 

Pede  Worth,  KCBS  program  boss,  and  Guy  Chemey,  KCBS’s  singing 
deejay,  comment  that  their  station’s  Bill  Weave**  is  tops  as  a  low-pres¬ 
sure  pitchman,  drawing  heavy  mail  response  and  selling  goods  very 
well  .  .  .  Frisco  News’  radio-tv  columnist,  Guy  Wright,  heard  a  piece  of 
off-the-record  news  at  a  Press  and  Union  League  Club  dinner,  enter- 
prised  to  get  it  on  the  record  the  next  day  and.  wound  up  telling  read¬ 
ers  that  Don  Sherwood  would  probably  remain  at  RKO,  doing  both  tv 
and  radio  shows  with  different  format  than  “San  Francisco  Tonight.” 
Such  enterprise  didn't  sit  well  with  some  of  the  club’s  Union  Leag- 
urers,  apparently,  who  chastized  Wright  by  letter.  Real  basis  for  club¬ 
men’s  pique  probably  is  resurgence  of  Scripps-Howard’s  afternoon 
News  in  Hearst’s  two-paper  home  town  .  .  .  KLX’s~Stoddard  Johnson, 
who  heads  Oakland-Channel  2  setup,  says  two  protests  against  VHF 
allocation  have  been,  filed  with  FCC,  adds  FCC  has  not  yet  set  hearing 
date  .  .  .  KPIX  hired  Fort  Pearson  for  daily  8:25  a.m.  newscasts  as  part 
of  what  KPIX  general  manager  Phil  Lasky  calls  “our  expanded  news 
programming.” 

IN  DETROIT  .  .  . 

Tom  Waber,  WXYZ  announcer  nine  years,  replaces  Lee  Smits,  a  15- 
year  veteran,  as  newscaster  for  daily  gas  company  news  show  on 
WXYZ.  Smits  assumes  new  public  relations  duties  for  the  sponsor 
.  .  .  Georg-e  R.  Kendall,  15-year  broadcasting  veteran,  will  broadcast 
news  summaries  over  WJR  every  hour  from  midnight  through  5  a.m. 

.  .  .  WWJ-TVv  is  planning  a  remote  telecast  of  the  Boat  Show  sponsored 
by  the  station’s  owner,  The  Detroit  News  .  .  .  WJR,  which  has  a  large 
listening  audience  in  Florida,  was  awarded  a  distinguished  service 
plaque  by  the  Kiwanis  piub  of  Palatka,  Fla. 

IN  PHILADELPHIA  .  .  . 

Ed  McMahon,  Paul  and  Mary  Ritts’  puppets,  and  Tommy  Ferguson 
Trio  added  to  cast  of  “Big  Top,”  locally  originated  by  WCAU-TV  for 
the  CBS-TV  network  .  .  .  Jack  Pyle  debuted  5  min.  weather  session 
“Jack's  Almanac”  on  WBCV-TV  (28)  .  .  .  WRCV-TV  preems  a  local 
cultural  “SpectaculaR”  (Feb.  2).  Produced  by  Jack  Bidus  it  will  add 
“Palette”  and  “Manuscript”  to  the  already  established  “Color  Re¬ 
cital”  .  .  .  Tom  Earley,  former  assistant  program  director  at  WIP,  now 
general  manager  of  WBUX,  Doylestown  .  .  .  “Whirlyblrd,”  helicopter 
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to  be  overcome,  with  Ezzes,  head¬ 
ing  a  nine-man  sales  force,  travel¬ 
ing  about  10,000  miles  per  month 
in  ’56  for  the  dual  purpose  pf  in¬ 
doctrination  and  deal  '  closings. 
Giving  a  big  push  to  the  situation 
was  the  inking  of  broadcasters  such 
as  Westinghouse,  Triangle,  Storer 
and  .Crosley,  for  their  respective 
o&o’s.  Accelerating  the  pace,  too, 
has  been  the  availability  of  other 
major  libraries,  with  stations  ink¬ 
ing  with  C  &  C  for  RKO,  giving 
up  spot  time,  and  using  their  cash 
for  feature  product  of  another 
label.  During  the  last  two  weeks 
of  December,  normally  the  dullest 
in  the  year,  C  &  C  closed  deals  in 
17  markets. 

As  to  where  C  &  C  goes  from 
here,  Ezzes  feels  that  there  are 
three  directions  open —  the  acquis¬ 
ition  of  new  product,  the  remain¬ 
ing  markets  for  the  RKO  product, 
and  the  residuals  when  the  19-year 
licensing  period  to  stations  for  the 
RKO  ^library  expires. 
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a  package,  the  time  charges  do 
consist’  of  the  aggregate  of  the  lo¬ 
cal  applicable  rates  of  the  affiliate 
stations  less  frequency  and-  other 
discounts.  Approximately  70%  of 
the  clearances  are  on  Friday,  Sat¬ 
urday  or  Sunday  evenings,  though 
many  of  them  in  fringe  time. 

The  Warner-Lambert  deal,  set 
through  Lambert  &  Feasley  agen¬ 
cy,  is  expected  to  break  the  spon¬ 
sorship  ice  for  the  film  network 
concept.  NTA  Film  Network  antic-, 
ipates  a  sellout  on  the  current  105 
minutes  by  week's  end.  Expansion 
plans  call  for  a  weekly  90-minute 
kiddie  spectacular  series  to  start 
this  spring;  For  next  fall,  NTA  has 
11  properties  scheduled  for  deliv¬ 
ery  from  20th  arid  Desilu,  will  film 
39  shows  of  each  and  will  take -five 
of  these  for  placement  ort  the  film 
network.  Three  will  be  sold  locally 
on  a  non-preemtable  basis,  with 
stations  getting  the  product  free 
but  sharing  with  NTA  network  in 
the  local  revenues  including  ID’S. 
The  other  two  will  be  locally  sold 
on  a  preemptable  basis  for  a  na¬ 
tional  sponsor,  with  the  stations 
getting  customary  compensation 
and  keeping  ID  revenues. 


tionsr  but  thereafter  the  features, 
will  be  staggered  because  of  the 
enormous  print  costs  Involved  In 
furnishing  each  station  with  a  sin¬ 
gle  print  at  the  same  time. 

NTA  Film  Network  has  been  in 
operation  since  October,  with  the 
sales  activity  till  now  comprising 
locally  sold  spot  husiness.  Web  was 
established  last  spring  by  NTA  as 
a  wholly-owned  subsidiary.  20th 
became  a  partner  last  fall  in  the 
deal  in  which  the  studio  sold  NTA 
390  of  Its  pre-1948  features.  The 
film  network  concept  had  long 
been  a  gleam  in  the  eye  of  NTA 
prez  Ely  Landau,  who  as  early  as 
1952  formed  the  First  Federal  Film 
Network  with  RKO  Teleradio  prez 
Tom  O’Neil  as  an  interested  party. 
But  that  project  died  aborning. 
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title'  for  the  moment,  has  been 
growing  in  stature  at  the  network 
since  Leonard  Goldenson  hired 
Treyz  to  replace  Robert  Kintncr 
about  three  months  ago.  Recently 
he  was  entrusted  with  the  financial 
matters  of -the  tv  network,  report¬ 
ing  to  Siegel.  That  followed  the 
departure  of  Harold  Morgan,  as 
veep  in  charge  of  finance.  From  the, 
information  passed  among  network 
employees,  Rabinovitz  seems  to  be 
in  on  nearly  every  final  decision 
made  by  Treyz,  even  in  the  pro¬ 
gram  area  where  he  spells  out  the 
dollar  sense  of  possible  program 
commitments. 

Aubry  was  hired  by  Treyz  per¬ 
sonally,  with  the  full  approval  of 
acting  ABC-Radio-TV  chief  Gold¬ 
enson.  And  Treyz  has  indicated 
that  all  program  acquisitions  and 
changes  will  be  entrusted  entirely 
to  the  former  CBS-TV  Coast  ex¬ 
ecutive.  As  for  Chapin,  he’s  the 
only  one  of  the  so-called  “Kintner 
men”  in  the  four-man  group.  How¬ 
ever,  he  worked  closely  with  Treyz, 
before  the  tv  chieftain  quit  ABC 
in'  1954  to  assume  command  of 
TvB,  and  Treyz  was  reported  to 
have  said  recently  that  “So  long 
as  I~stay  at  ABC,  Chapin  will  be 
welcome.” 

Since  Trayz  is  as  interested  in 
developing  and  maintaining  station 
clearances  as  in  programming  and 
sales,  he’s  entrusting  additional 
“advisory”  power  to  Beckman. 
Coyle’s  new  status  is  considered 
clearer  when  Treyz’s  heavy  de¬ 
pendence  on  research  as  a  selling 
weapon  is  taken  into  account. 
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mer  Co.  which  handles  the  sales 
end. 

And  the  operation  certainly  has- 
been  a  “sideline”  bonanza  for  the 
name  figures  In  the  two  sports.  De 
Met  estimates  that  he  has  paid  out 
at  least  $225,000  in  prize  and  ex¬ 
pense  money  to  'the  bowlers  that 
competed  in  the  head-and-head 
matches.  The  brace  of  golfers  in 
each  film  competed  for  $2,000  for 
the  low  score  with  the  loser  get¬ 
ting  $1,000.  Kitty  was  further 
sweetened  with  each  eagle  getting 
$500  and  a  hole  in  one  priced  at 
$10,000.  ("here  were  none  of  the 
later  in  the  first  13.) 

Like  the  kegler  project,  the  golf 
show  is  an  actual  18-hole  competi¬ 
tion,  leased  under  match  condi¬ 
tions.  '"'he  winner  stays  on  until 
defeated.  First  series  was  shot 
earlier  this  winter  in  Arizona  with  ‘ 
Jimmy  Britt  doing  the  narration 
and  Sid  Goltz,  De  Met’s  film  spe¬ 
cialist,  masterminding  the  50-man 
location  technical  crew.  A  mobile 
multi-carriera  setup  was  rigged  up 
by  Goltz  to  catch  the  fairway  ac¬ 
tion  but  the  big  job  was  in  the  edit¬ 
ing  when  some  16,000  feet  of  film 
had  to  be  boiled  down  to  the  2,000 
feet  for  the  final  53-minute  print 
for  each  installment. 

Such  name  golfers  as  Sammie 
Snead,  Cary  Middlecoff,  Julius 
Boros,  Ed  (Porky)  Oliver,  Gene 
Sarazen,  Mike  Souchak,  Lloyd 
Mangrum  and  Jimmy  Demaret 
competed  in  the  initial  batch.  As 
De  Met  points  out,  with  both  their 
pride  and  their  pocketbooks  in¬ 
volved,  the  golfers  needed  no 
promoting  to  take  the  matches  se¬ 
riously  and  to  go  all  out  before  the 
cameras  which  Were  spotted  along 
the  course  to  be  as  inconspicuous 
as  nossible. 

De  Met’s  introduction  to  tele¬ 
vised  bowling  dates  back  to  ’53 
when  he  sponsored  WNBQ’s  pion¬ 
eering  live  show.  Since  then.  h;s 
filmed  version  and  the  N^C-TV’s 
station’s  live  show  which  just  com¬ 
pleted  a  network  run  are  credited 
with  helping  boom  the  soort.  esno- 
cially  since  thev  were  timed  with 
the  advent  of  the  automatic  pin- 
setters.  Annual  report  of  Brurs- 
wick-Balke-Collender,  kingpin 
bowling  supply  company,  disclosed 
its  business  tripled  last  year  and 
makes  special  reference  to  the 
“Championship  Bowling”  series. 


Warner-  Lambert  sponsorship 
will  be  backed  by  an  intensive  na¬ 
tional  advertising  and  promotion 
campaign.  Initially,  the  same  fea¬ 
ture  will  be  shown  on  all  128  sta- 


St.  Louis — Steve  Rowan  has  been 
appointed  assistant  new  director  of 
KMOX  to  assist  in  the  station’s  24- 
hour  news  operation. 


series  replaces  “Badge  714  (30)  on  WCAU-TV  .  .  .  Bill  Hart,  host  of 
“Cinderella  Weekend”  signed  to  emcee  the  Miss  Pennsylvania  contest 
at  Longwood  Gardens  in  June  .  .  .  John  J.  Quinn,  on  staff  of  New  York 
TV  Guide,  named  advertising  manager  of  the  Phila.  edition. 

IN  MILWAUKEE  ... 

In  a  March  of  Dimes  pitch,  a  flock  of  disk  stars,  plus  some  local  tal¬ 
ent,  garnered  $15,280  in  a  four-hour  telethon  Sunday  (20).  Four  sta¬ 
tions  and  the  town’s  seven  radio  stations  provided  the  outlets.  Bernie 
Miller,  talking  for  the  “Starliners”  RCA  Victor  headliners,  kudoed  the 
Beertown  for  the  heavy  co-op  on  the  deal.  TV  outlets  were  WTMJ-TV, 
WITI-TV,  WISN-TV,  WXIX-TV.  Among  record  artists  appearing  were 
Julius  La  Rosa,  Eddie  Heywood,  Lurlean  Hunter,  Richard  Maltby,  Joe 
Reisman  .  .  .  William  L,  Jones,  onetime  WISN  time  salesman  and  sales 
‘manager,  now  with  WEMP  sales  on  regional  and  locals  .  .  .  Charles 
Sciurba,  lensman  for  WISN-TV  grabbed  “TV  News  Camerman  of  the 
Year”  award  dispensed  by  the  Wisconsin  Press  Photogs  organization. 
Donald  Heilemann  of  WXIX-TV  snagged  the  Feature  Award  .  .  .  Jack 
Denton,  WISN  deejay,  has  a  weekly  column  “DJ’s  Disc-ussions”  going 
in  Sunday  Sentinel  .  .  .  WRIT’S  deejays  Gene  Edwards,  Don  Metzger, 
Bob  Leonard,  Gerry  Grainger  and  Larry  Fischer  combine  efforts  in  a 
weekly  “Top  Forty”  Survey  Report  on  disks  .  .  .  WISN  has  a  “WISN 
Maestros  and  Musicana”  contest  going  in  a  pitch  increasing  listening 
interest.  It’s  a  “tell  us  in  25  words  or  less”  why  you  enjoy  listening 
to  “Maestros  and  Musicana”  item, with  11  major  prizes  and  50  album 
awards  to  winners. 


CBS  Shifts 

1  Continued  from  page  23  = 

web.  Robert  Dunne,  assistant  gen¬ 
eral  attorney  for  CBS  Radio,  will 
retain  that  position  and  act  as  sec¬ 
ond-in-command. 

In  television,  Harrison,  who  had 
held  the  title  of  v.p.  in  charge  of 
legal  and  business  affairs,  now  be¬ 
comes  v.p.  and  business  manager  of 
talent  and  contract  properties.  New 
post  will  enable  him  to  devote  f up¬ 
time  to  program  and  talent  busi¬ 
ness  administration,  working  wi'h 
program  exec  v.p.  Hubbell  Robin¬ 
son.  Merritt  Coleman,  head  of  the 
business  affairs  department,  will 
report  directly  to  Harrison.  Fisher, 
who  becomes  CBS-TV  v.p.-generai 
attorney,  has  been  in  the  CBS  le¬ 
gal-department  since  1955,  follow¬ 
ing  10  years  with  the  law  firm  of 
Donovan.  Leisure,  Newton  &  Ir¬ 
vine.  Before  that,  he  was  assistant 
U.  S.  Attorney  in  New  York.  Ao- 
pointments  in  television  were  the 
first  to  be  made  by  CBS-TV  pvez 
Merle  Jones  since  he  took  over  Jan. 
1. 


IN  PITTSBURGH 


CBS  Pooh-Poohs 


Fred  H.  Elliott  Jr.,  former  sales  manager  of  WELM  in  Elmira,  N.Y., 
has  joined  KDKA  radio  sales  staff  .  .  .  Laura  Wilk,  secretary  to  Pete 
Schloss,  boss  of  WWSW,  celebrating  her  silver  anniversary  with  the 
station.  She  joined  the  indie  in  January,  1932  .  .  .  Marlene  Gomall 
(Mrs.  John  Whited),  the  model  on  “It’s  Fun  to  Reduce”  telepix,  expects 
the  stork  in  July  .  .  .  Paul  Shannon,  KDKA-TV  newscaster,  selected  to 
chair  the  Penn  State-Mt.  Mercy  debate  at  Penn-Sheraton  Hotel  Feb.  11 
. . .  Milton  Anderson  has  left  WLOA  to  go  with  WCAE  as  an  announcer. 
He  replaces  Pete  Shore,  who  Is  off  to  serve  A  two-year  stretch  in  the 
army  .  .  .  Rosemary  Flatley,  of  KDKA  sales  staff,  received  a  diamond 
engagement  ding  from  Jerry  Karl  .  .  .  John  Gibbs,  program  manager 
Of  KQV,  and  his  wife  celebrated  their  ninth  wedding  anni  .  .  .  Local 
radio-tv  editors  invited  to  Westinghouse  conference  on  public  service 
programming  in  Boston  Feb.  27-28  March  1. 

IN  SEATTLE  ... 

Bob  Ryan,  formerly  newsman  at  KTNG-TV,  is  now  sales  promotion 
manager  for  KOMO-TV,  and  will  fill  in  on  news  coverage  when  neces¬ 
sary  .  .  .  Don  Nack  has  a  tv  disk  jockey  show  on  KTVW  Thursdays  at 
6:30  p.m.  .  .  .  KOMO-TV  staff  getting  kudos  for  recent  “Color  Fair” 
production.  Program  in  the  weekly  series  was  tabbed  “Speak  Easily” 
and  dealt  with  entertainment  during  prohibition  days.  Special  bou¬ 
quets  are  being  tossed  to  producer-writer  Frederick  Lloyd,  set  designer 
Bob  Dinsmore,  actors  Dick  Stokke,  Millard  Ireland  and  Bob  Ackerley 
and  dancers  Sally  Carver,  Karen  Cornell  and  Bob  Smith. 


Continued  from  page  25  ■ 

horirs  of  viewing  for  all  of  1956 
spent  by  television  homes  watch¬ 
ing  the  three  networks  shows  CBS 
accounting  for  50%  of  those  home 
viewing  hours,  NBC  33%  and  CBS 
17%.  And  average  nighttime  rat¬ 
ings  for  all  of  1956  covering  6  to 
11  p.m.  shows  CBS  with  a  23.3  av¬ 
erage,  NBC  with  a  19.£  average 
and  ABC  with  a  13.6.  In  Monday- 
through-Friday  daytime  ratings  for 
1956,  ABC  dominates — because  of 
the  high  ratings  of  “Mickey  Mouse 
Club”  and  the  fact  that,  there  is 
only  one  other  ABC  daytime  show 
on  the  air  to  balance  the  high 
“Mickey”  showing — with  11.3.  CBS 
has  an  average  8.3  and  NBC  at  5.6. 


Columbus  —  Greg  Lincoln,  a 
member  of  the  Crosley  Broadcast¬ 
ing  Corp.  New  York  sales  office, 
has  been  named  sales  manager  of 
WLW-C,  Crosley-owned  station  in 
Columbus. 
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R  BROS.  RATINGS 


START 


On  WBZ-TV's  "Boston 
Movietime",  (5:00-6:30  PM., 
Mon.-Fri.)  ratings  shot  up  with 
the  start  of  programming 

l 

Warner  Bros,  features  from  the 
previous  month's  4.4  to  a 

rousing  13.8.  Succeeding  months 

\ 

saw  ratings  go  even  higher, 
and  stay  up! 


17.7 

4.4 

13.8 

1 

13.1 

1 

| 

14.6 

i 

AUG. 

SEPT. 

OCT. 

NOV. 

DEC. 

These  ARO  Ratings  Demonstrate  Not  Only  The  Tre¬ 
mendous  Audience  PULL  .  But  Also  the  Solid  STAY¬ 
ING-POWER  Of  These  History-Making  Warner  Hits! 
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Tele  Followups 
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5  well 


:  the 


too  bad  that  regular  educators 
don’t  know  the  video  craft  as 
as  Disney  does. 

To  explain  the  evolution  of 
atomic  age,  ^Disney  told  a  story, 
and  with  the  help  of  scientific, 
technical,  directional,  musical  and 
writing  talents  he  made  available, 
it  was  a  good  story.  Show  got  off 
the  ground  quickly  with  a  popu¬ 
lar  gimmick,  which  at  once  set  the 
theme  and  kept  the  less  1^rdyi1^' 
terested  a  while  longer..  He  illus¬ 
trated  the  fable  of  a  fisherman  who 
'  unbottled  the  genie,  which  became 
a  threat  to  his  existence  until  he 
learned  how  to  use  it.  Theme 
coursed  throughout  the  60-minutes 
Then  Disney  traced  the  history  of 
the  atom  from  discoverer  Demo¬ 
critus  through  the  present. 

For  once,  It  became  clear  how 
Important  sound  is  in  telling  a 
picture  story.  The  art  and  anima¬ 
tion,  under  Marvin  Davis’  direc¬ 
tion,  were  more  subdued  than  the 
usual  Disney  product,  perhaps  m 
fear  of  being  too  frivolous  in  the 
treatment  of  so  important  a  theme. 
But  the  music  by  Oliver  Wallace 
bolstered  the  pace  tremendously, 
supporting  every  nuance  of  Milt 
Banta’s  teleplay  perfectly.  Perhaps 
Disney  does  it  regularly,  but  there 
seemed  to  be  added  value  in  the 
muted  sound  of  the  narrator,  Dr. 
Heinz  Haber,  which  amounted  to 
the  hypnotic  in  its  soft  drone  over 
screen.  (Haber,  helped  develop  the 
storyline  and  the  kiddie  book  on 
the  atom  which  Disney  is  present¬ 
ly  marketing. 

While  many  of  them  are  incap¬ 
able  of  doing  such  a  slick  job  of 
educating,  educators  consider  this 
stanza  a  natural.  Because  of  the 
topic  and  the  treatment,  ABC  was 
able  to  do  a  series  of  screenings  in 
most  of  the  Trendex  cities  and  own- 
ed-operated  markets  in  the  few 
weeks  prior  to  the  show.  A  couple 
of  hundred  industrialists  attended 
a  Detroit  showing,  educators  at¬ 
tended  sessions  in  L.  A.  and  Frisco. 
About  300  United  Nations  officials 
saw  a  screening  in  New  York.  ABC 
nauled  in  Pentagon  and  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  people  in  D.C.-, 
and  Mrs.  Roosevelt  (network  was 
quick  to  note)  saw  it  at  a  second 
New  York  meeting.  Having  en¬ 
listed  the  help  of  everything  from 
editorial  writers  on  the  dailies  and 
educational  organizations,  the  net¬ 
work  is  now  going  to  set  about  ar¬ 
ranging  several  16m  educational 
showings  at  schools  and  clubs.  It’s* 
worth  the  effort.  Art. 


Playhouse  90 

Maxwell  Anderson’s  1937  Broad¬ 
way  vehicle,  “The  Star  Wagon,’’ 
was  transposed  into  television  last 
Thursday  (24)  on  “Playhouse  9Q,  ’ 
and  while  it  succeeded  in  convey¬ 
ing  some  straightforward  morality 
messages  and  some  effectively 
touching  scenes,  it  lacked  the  pac- 


Mgt.i  William  Morris  Aggncy 


ing  and  tightness  so  necessary  to 
maintain  living-room  interest.  To 
put  it  simply,  “Star  Wagon’’ 
dragged  through  most  of  the  90- 
minutes;  so  that  while  the  whole 
was  extremely  worthwhile,  it  far 
exceeded  the  sum  of  its  parts,  some 
of  which  were  tedious. 

Story  is  somewhat  on  the  frag¬ 
ile  side  to  begin  with — an  eccentric 
inventor,  disturbed  by  his  wife’s 
sometime  crankiness,  turns  the 
clock  back  via  his  “star  wagon” 
time  machine,  and  lives  his  part 
of  his  life  over  the  “right”  way, 
marrying  the  rich  girl  instead  of 
his  wife  despite  the  instincts  and 
love  that  keep  directing  him  to  the 
wife.  Finally,  when  his  marriage 
has  all  but  folded  aind  he’s  forced, 
to  betray  his  best  friend,  he  hops 
into  the  machine  and  returns  back 
to  the  present  and  the  wife  who 
really  loves  him  despite  the  occa¬ 
sional  bursts  of  temper."  The  moral 
of  course  is  that  man  must  and 
eventually  will  do  what  he  knows 
is  right. 

If  anything  distinguished  this 
performance,  it  was  the  acting, 
with  Diana  Lynn,  Eddie  Bracken 
and  Jackie  Coogan  turning  i  in 
superb  jobs  as  the  wife,  the  inven¬ 
tor  and  the  friend.  Credit  Maggie 
Hayes,  Steve  Bishop  and  Billie 
Burke  with  excellent  supporting 
stints,  particularly  Miss  Burke  as 
a  fussy  busybody.  Miss  Lynn  was 
topnotch  as  the  hot-tempered  wife 
and  the  petulant  but  lovely  girl  of 
30  years  before,  and  Bracken  in¬ 
stilled  a  sense  of  sweetness  and 
uprightness  into  the  role  of  the 
inventor  which  was  all  that  the 
original  part  could  demand. 
Coogan,  as  an  equally  eccentric  and 
honest  friend,  turned  in  a  fine 
characterization. 

James  Cavanagh’s  adaptation 
retained  the  wistful  quality  of  the 
Anderson  original,  but  couldn’t 
overcome  the  slow  spots,  and  while 
director  Vincent  J.  Donehue  de¬ 
serves  a  hand  for  the  performances 
he  elicited,  he  too  failed  to  tighten 
the  pacing.  All  told,  a  worthwhile 
and  touching  effort,  but  one  that 
took  some  straining  to  stay  with. 

Chan. 


Armstrong  Circle  Theatre 

Talent  Associates,  now  slated  to 
take  over  the  “Kaiser  Hour”  dramas 
which  alternate  with  “Armstrong 
Theatre”  Tuesday  evenings  on 
NBC-TV,  appears  to  have  a  sponsor 
in  Armstrong  Cork  that  isn’t  reluc¬ 
tant  to  deal  in  contemporary  politi¬ 
cal  themes.  “Freedom  Fighters  of 
Hungary”  was  Tuesday’s  (22)  entry. 

A  similar  story  idea,  based  on 
Poland’s  Poznan  trials  by  Unit 
Four,  the  production  outfit  replaced 
by  TA  for  the  “Kaiser  Hour,”  was 
scotched  by  the  sponsor. 

“Freedom  Fighters,”  done  in 
documentary-dramatic  terms,  was 
not  good  drama,  mainly  because  of 
script  trouble  and  over-acting,  but 
it  took  viewers  away  from  the 
simulated  tv  “couch  dramas”  deal¬ 
ing  many  times  superficially  with 
inner  conflicts.  Instead,  it  thrust 
viewers  into  the  broad  arena  of 
the  politically  charged  world.  De¬ 
spite  its  faults,  the  broad  motif  of 
the  story  it  told  of  a  desperate 
people  trying  to  lift  their  tyranni¬ 
cal  yoke,  had  its  exciting  moments. 
Also  on  the  credit  side  of  the 
ledger  was  the  seasoned  acting  of 
Eva  Soreny,  herself  a  recent  re¬ 
fugee  and  a  former  star  of  the 
National  Theatre  in  Budapest.  A 
comely  actress,  she  played  the  role 
of  a  mother  in  a  crisis-ladened 
family  with  warmth,  clarity  and' 
restraint. 

Other  featured  players  were  not 
as  good.  Jon  Cypher  as  a  19-year- 
old  student  who  feels  he  can  live 


with  the  Communist  Party,  but 
learns  otherwise  when,  the  rebellion 
is  touched  off,  was  much  too  hys¬ 
terical  to  be  believable.  He  played 
his  role  in  such  a  high-pitched  key 
that  the  drama  inherent  in  the 
situation  was  dissipated.  Somewhat 
better  was  Gerald  Sarracini,  who 
portrayed  a  captain  who  defects  to 
the  Freedom  Fighters. 

The  script  by  Art  Wallace  was 
too  preachy.  He  had  a  good  idea 
in  trying  to  center  the  drama  on 
a  few  people,  but  he  depended  far 
too  much  on  the  commentary  and 
newsreel  clips  for  impact.  John 
Cameron  Swayze  opened  with  a 
short  summary  of  the  Hungarian 
revolt.  Director  William  Corrigan 
could  have  done  better  with  inter¬ 
lacing  the  "live”  segments  with  the 
filmed  shots.  Despite  the  short¬ 
comings  of  this  attempt,  there’s  a 
whale  of  a  drama  still  kicking 
around>  in  the  ruins  *of  the  Hun¬ 
garian  rebellion.  One  day  it  shall 
be  written.  Horo. 


Ed  Sullivan  Show 

Ed  Sullivan  swings  from  Presley 
to  Puccini  with  the  greatest  of 
ease.  Last  Sunday’s  (27)  CBS-TV 
stanza  nresented  a  couple  of  high¬ 
lights  from  the  Metopera  produc¬ 
tion  of  “Madame  Butterfly”  with 
Dorothy  Kirsten  and  Mario  Del 
Monaco,  in  the  lead  roles.  It  was 
a  highly  effective  operatic  offering 
that  a^so,  incidentally,  served  as  :a 
plug  for  the  Metopera’s  presenta¬ 
tion  of  the  work  the  night  follow¬ 
ing  the  telecast. 

The  rest  of-  the  Sullivan  show 
was  in  a  more  conventional  popular 
groove.  Louis  Armstrong  and  his 
combo  were  aboard  for  a  handful 
of  dixieland  numbers,  including 
“Sunny  Side  of  the  Street”  dedi¬ 
cated  to  Ella  Fitzgerald,  who  was 
originally  skedded  for  this  show, 
but  hospitalized  over  the  weekend 
for  appendicitis.  Satchmo  sang 
and  blew  his  horn  with  his  usual 
exuberance,  even  if  not  at-  the  top 
of  his  form. 

Senor  Wences’  ventro  turn,  an¬ 
other  familiar  item,  scored  heavily 
again  as  did  the  dancing  team,  the 
Szonys.  in  their  adagio-ballet  rou¬ 
tine.  Smith  &  D£le  turned  in  an 
impression  of  Weber  &  Fields  and 
the  antique  gagging  format  remov¬ 
ed  any  mystery  concerning  the 
death  of  vaudeville.  The  West 
Point  choir  opened  the  show  with 
some  pleasing  choral  offerings. 

As  usual,  Sullivan  brought  on 
some  special  guests  and  introduced 
Erskine  Caldwell  from  the  studio 
audience  with  a  mawkish  kudo  to 
the  novelist."  Herm. 


You  Bet  Your  Life 

Groucho  Marx,  whose  “Life”  in¬ 
surance  is  his  own  inimitable  de¬ 
livery,  is  one  of  the  very  few  top 
comics  to  survive  a  weekly  tele¬ 
show,  and  his  outing  last  Thursday 
night  was  as  good  an  explanation 
of  his  success  as  any.  Aside  from 
his  own  rib-tickling  asides,  Marx 
depends  to  a  great  extent  on  his 
guests,  and  this  night  he  had  a 
particularly  colorful  one  in  Capt.' 
Billy  Bryant,  last  of  the  showboat 
impresarios. 

Captain  Billy  told  of  his  40  years 
on  a  showboat,  his  years  as  a  min¬ 
strel  man,  and  got  off  some  funnies 
in  the  process.  The  repartee  be¬ 
tween  the  vet  and  Groucho  was 
hilarious,  and  ended  with  the  two 
doing  a  soft  shoe  routine.  All  in 
all,  it  was  a  highly  entertaining, 
fast-moving  gab-and-dance  bit  by 
the  two. 

Marx  and  his  producer,  John 
Guedel,  wisely  put  the  emphasis 
on  the  witticisms,  with  the  quiz  a 
secondary  part  of  the  program, 
which  is  as  it  should  be.  Show  is 
a  vast  improvement  over  the  sea¬ 
son’s  op,ener,  when  there  seemed 
to  be  a  tendency  to  put  more  stress 
on  the  quizzing.  Baku. 


AMONG  ILL 
NETWORK  SHOWS 
ML  MIN  ' 
COLUMBIA,  S.C. 

PULSE,  August,  1956 


TOPS  ALL  NETWORK  SHOWS  ALL  WEEK 
EXCEPT  ROBERT  MONTGOMERY  (38.8) 

BEATS: 

$64^)00  QUESTION 
THIS  IS  YOUR  LIFE 
ALCOA  HOUR 
FESTIVAL  OF  STARS 


NOTHING  mNS  ON'W  HW  im  A  ZIV  WOWCTiQH! 


Inside  Stuff — Radio-TV 

For  the  second  year  in  a  row,  the  Live  Better  Electrically  campaign 
will  be  launched  on  closed-circuit  television  via  the  facilities  of  the 
Tele-Session  division  of  Theatre  Network  Television. 

The  program,  which  will  originate  from  a  New  York  studio  today 
(Wed.),  will  be  networked  by  TNT  to  52  locations  throughout  the 
country  from  1  p.iri,  to  2  p.m.  (EST). 

Telecast,  produced  and  directed  by  TNT  in  association  with  BBD&O, 
will  feature  John  Daly  and  Gisele  MacKenzie.  Also  on  the  program 
will  be  Arlene  Francis,  Betty  Furness,  Ronald  Reagan,  a  chorus  of 
singers  and  dancers,  and  a  15 -piece  orchestra  ted  by  John  Gart.  Charles 
Tate  handled  the  ^hqtteqgraphy  and  Sam  Leve  provided  the  scenic 
designs.  7  • 

Marc  Daniels,  head  of  the  TNT  program  department,  is  overall  pro¬ 
ducer  and  director.  /.•/  • 

Closed-circuit.  telee&)i£  is  heing  “sponsored  by  53  firms. 

Advisory  publicity.  Committee  was  formed  by  the  Academy  of  Tele¬ 
vision  Arts  &  Sciences  to  supplement  the  regulars  in  promoting  the 
“Emmy”  nominations  ori  Tteb3&  and  the  awards  colorcast  March  16, 
both  over  NBC-TV.  George  Ettinger,  CBS;  Steve  Strassberg,  ABC; 
Dave  Gordon  arid  Don  Garrett  of  Screen  Gems  and  David  O.  Alber  of 
the  flack  house  of  the  same  name  are  the  new  additions- to  the  press 
force.  Regulars  are  Syd  Eiges,  NBC;  Larry  Lowenstein,  CBS;  Mike 
Foster,  ABC;  Hal  Davis,  Grey  Advertising. 

Ted  Hrising  is  the  recipient. of :the  annual  Graham" McNamee  Memo¬ 
rial  Award,  td  be  made  at  the  10th  annual  awards  dinner  Jan.  31  of 
the  Sports  Broadcfustera  Assn,  Edward  R.  Murrow  will  be  toastmaster 
of  tlte  affair  at  the.  Hotel  Roosevelt*  New  Yorkr  with  NBC  prexy  Robert 
Sarnoff  .  and  Prince  Wan  of  Thailand;  president  of  the  UN  General  As¬ 
sembly,  amorig  the.  guests. 

lit-  addition  :tb  the  McNamee  Award,  a  secqnd  award  will  be  granted 
a  sports  figure;  in  Husing’s  own  name.  It’ll  be  the  first  annual  Ted 
Husirig  Award  presented  by  SB  A. 

Mutual’s /‘Official  Detective”  is  croissing  network  lines  in  honoring 
an  amateur  sleuth,  Tomorrow  (31)  the  program  will  commend  Herman 
H.  Grizzard,  sports  director  of  WLAC,  Nashville,  Tenn. — a.  CBS  af¬ 
filiate.  Griz£ard  gets  the  award  for  his  cooperation  last  year,  as  a  dee- 
jay,  with  the  Nashville  police  that  helped  them  net  a  troublesome 
burglar  called  “The  Creeper.” 

Muriel  Fox  (wife  of  Dr,  Shepard  Aaronson),  for  the  past  five  years 
head  of  the  radio-tv  department  jof  the  Carl  Byoir  &  Associates  public 
relations  setup,  has  been  named  a  v.p.  of  the  company.  She’ll  continue 
to  head  up  radio  and  television. 

Miss  Fox  joined  Byoir  six  and  a  half  years  ago,  after  reporting  for 
the  Miami  Daily  News  and  United  Press  and  scripting  a  radio  series 
with  ex-Sen.  Claude  Pepper.  She’s  also  Byoir*s  youngest  veep,  admit¬ 
ting  to  28. 

Facilities  to  permit  Arthur  Godfrey  to  make  six  shortwave  broad¬ 
casts  next  month  from  his  plane  [While  ehroute  to  and  front  and  over 
French  Equatorial  Africa  for  hisi  CBS  show  were  authorized  by  the 
FCC  last  week  to  Arthur  Godfrey  Enterprises.  The  comic  will  use 
a  block  of  frequencies  assigned  to  RCA  Communications  for  common 
carriers  operations. 


CBS  Extends  Segmented  Selling 

Continued  from  page  25 


v.p.  John  Karol,  makes  the  web’s 
established  weekend  programming 
available  on  an  economical  basis 
but  also  provides  sponsors  with 
merchandising  opportunities  in  es¬ 
tablished  properties.  “They  don’t 
have  to  buy  a  pig-in-the-poke,,  as 
on  ‘Monitor,’ ”  .  he  said,  “but  can 
pick  their  programs.” 

Karol,  just  back,  from  ai-  sales 
tour  through ,  Chicago,  adds  that 
agencies  there  -./are  showing  •  re¬ 
newed  interest .  in  radid.  A  par*-, 
ticular  eye-opener  to  the  agencies, 
he  said,  is  the  ppdated  vOrsion  of 
the  CBS  “Quintiles”  report,  which 
shows  radio’s  hi.  extendrriK  the. 
reach  of  a.  nighttime  television, 
sponsor  to  new.  .and  uhduplicat'Od  ■ 
audiences  .Via'  daytime  radio;.  - :  ;. 

Two  examples  from  the  presenta¬ 
tion  are  studies  of  “Screen  DireOr 
tors  Playhotise”  when  it- was  oh; 
NBC-TV  ,ahd;  -T.  Love:  Lucy,”  both 
compared v with  .  10  of  the  Web’s. 
seven-and^-a-Jialf -minute  daytime, 
strips.  jIri.  bot|i  . casesj  the  daytime 
strips  reached  a  pet  audience' dur¬ 
ing  a  week.;bf  ;6,037,pO0  home;  while 
“Playhouse”  7;  on  .  once  a  Week, 
reached  the  same  number.  But .  of 
all1  the  radio  homes;  5,382,000  were 
not  reached  by'  “Playhouse,”  so- 
that  the  daytime  radio  usage  in¬ 
creased  the  friphn  b  in  e  d  homes 
reached  by’89%^:  Also,  the  j£adia/ 
with  a  per-home  average  frequency 
of  3.6  times  a  week,  totalled  21,- 
733,000..  home  impressions  during 
the  week.  ' 

“Lucy”  is  a  more  extreme  case, 
since  it’s  the  highest-rated  tv’er 
with  19,270,000  homes.  But  day¬ 
time  radio  added  21,7%  /  more 
homes  which  “Lucy”  did  not  reach, 
delivering  4,177,000  new  homes  to 
the  sponsor  on  top  of  the  19,270,- 
000  “Lucy”  total.  And  the  total 
radio  home  impressions  remaining 
the  same,  21,723,000,  topped 


"Lucy’s”  single-frequency  19, 270- 
GOO.  Cost  of  10  segments  per  week 
on  an  annual  basis  runs  about 
$1,000,000,  time  and  talent. 


San  Antonio  —  Mike  O’Neill, 
newscaster  on  the  staff  of  KITE 
here,  has  resigned  his  post  to  ac¬ 
cept- a  similar  position  on  the  staff 
of  KONO  here.  _ 
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Cbesler-Hyman’s  AAP  Distribbery 
Out  of  the  Woods;  Stock  Spirals 


Several  things  have  been  hap¬ 
pening  at  Associated  Artists  Pro¬ 
ductions  that  separately  or  when 
bunched  for  a  sum  effect  may  have 
contributed  to  raising  the  stock  val¬ 
ue  of  the  parent  AAP  Corp.  11 
points  in  approximately  three  weeks 
on  the  little  board.  In  any  case, 
the  Lou'  Chesler-Eliot  Hyman  dis¬ 
tribbery  is  probably  the  only  one 
in  the  sale  of  motion  pictures  that 
is  clearly  out  of  the  woods.  The 
stock  is  hovering  in  the  low  40s. 

The  asquisitions  of  Matty  Fox 
and  National  Telefilm  Associates 
are  not  by  any  means  considered,'; 
successes  yet.  Nor  is  the  industry 
£  ware  of  marked  advances  finan¬ 
cially  by  either  Metro  or  Columbia, 
which  distribute  their  own  theat¬ 
rical  product.  Yet  the  belief  from 
the  beginning  that  “Hyman  made 
a  sound  deal  for  pictures"  is  prov¬ 
ing  out.  Word  is  that  the  parent 
company  will'  declare  substantial 
dividend  shortly. 

Perhaps  affecting  that  dividend 
Is  the  AAP’s  sales  picture.  Actually 
how  close  the  company  is  to  getting 
totally  out  of  the  red  on  its  orig¬ 
inal  purchase  of  some  750  Warner 
pix  at  $21,000,000,  it  will  not  say. 
But,  at  the  price,  it’s  believed  that 
Hyman  has  been  able  to  line  up 
nearly  100  markets  for  part  or  all 


Smokestacks  have  always  been 
,  a  symbol  of  activity  in  our  Ohio 
•  River  Valley.  They  came  to  us 
first  aboard  the  picturesque 
stemwheelers  that  opened  this 
region  to  phenomenal  growth. 
They  stayed  to  multiply  and  mul 
tiply  above  busy  mills  and  fac¬ 
tories  whose  industrial  worth  to¬ 
day  —  in  the  Huntington- 
Charleston  heart  alone  —  ex¬ 
ceeds  one  billion  dollars! 
Nowhere  in  America  is  there 
.ach  a  panorama  of  business  un¬ 
der  full  steam  as  in  the  100-plus 
counties  served  by  the  four-state 
span  of  WSAZ-TV.  Here  live 
nearly  a  million  families  with  an¬ 
nual  buying  power  .close  to  four 
billion  dollars  —  a  symbol  of 
booming  productivity  making 
this  America's  23rd  TV  market. 
Your  advertising  cuts  a  smart 
bow  wave  when  you  consign  it 
to  WSAZ-TV,  only  TV  station 
covering  the  whole  area.  Any 
Katz  office  can  write  the  ticket, 


HUNTINGTO/1-CHARLESTON,  W.  VA. 

xr.B.a  raTwois 

Affiliated  with  Radio  Stations 
WSA Z,  Huntington  &  WGKV,  Charleston 
LAWRENCE  H.  ROGERS,  PRESIDENT 
Represented  by  The  Katz  Agency 


of  his  features  because  he  knows 
that  he  can  settle  for  “reasonable" 
station  offers  and  ultimately  still 
turn  a  profit 

The  stock  rise  of  the  past  few 
days  could  be  due,  on  the  other 
hand,  to  the  knowledge  of  Wall 
Streeters  that  Hyman  and  Chesler 
were  on  the  verge  of  acquiring  900 
short  subjects  from  Metro.  In¬ 
cluded  in  the  package  are  150 
cartoons  (excluding  some  20  “Tom 
and  Jerrys")  and  a  series  on  “Crime 
Doesn’t  Pay"  and  travelogs.  AAP 
may  even  have  acquired  the  John 
Nesbitt  shorts,  It  was  reported. 

Also,  dickers  with  Paramount 
and  Universal  are  underway.  If 
the  downtown  buyers  figured  that 
Hyman  was  close  to  a  deal  with 
either,  as  many  of  them  did,  that 
also  could  have  jumped  the  value 
of  the  stock.  However,  Par,  at 
least,  cautions  that  it  has  not  made 
its  mind  up,  though  a  decision  is 
expected  very  soon. 

Certainly  a  big  contribution  to 
AAP  profits  from  Warner  supplies 
is  a  little  mentioned  area  of  en¬ 
deavor,  the  “resale  of  story  rights, 
etc."  Exec  veep  Ken  Hyman  works 
on  nothing  but  these  “extras,”  hav¬ 
ing  closed  deals  recently  on  both 
story  rights  and  merchandising 
deals  of  one  sort  or  another.  (As 
a  matter  of  fact,  AAP  is  so  aware 
of  the  importance  of  such  matters 
that  it  has  reportedly  been  in¬ 
sisting  on  story  rights  from  Par 
and  U-I.)  AAP  also  controls  the 
thousands  of  feet  of  stock  footage 
at  Warners,  which  it  can  use  for 
rental. 

Since  speculation  is  a  factor  in 
controlling  stock  curves,  investors 
have  also  been  mulling  the  poten¬ 
tial  of  the  AAP  production  arm 
under  Ray  Stark  in  Hollywood. 

$130,000  Sales 
On  ‘Whirlybirds’ 

Sales  on  “Whirlybirds,"  the 
CBS-TV  Film  Sales  syndicated  en¬ 
try,  have  hit  the  $1,200,000  mark 
within  two  months  as  the  show 
picked  up  its  104th  market  last 
week  via  a  sale  in  Chicago.  Pur¬ 
chasing  the  series  was  National 
Tea  Co.  Series  is  already  off  the 
hook  on  negative  costs. 

“Whirlybirds"  is  a  Desilu  pack¬ 
age,  jointly  owned  with  CBS-TV. 
The  syndication  subsid  has  been 
turning  on  some  heavy  promotional 
effort  on  the  series  premieres  in 
various  spots,  having  kicked  the 
campaign  off  last  week  in  Omaha. 


NTA!S  ‘ROCKET  86’ 

INTO  49  MARKETS 

Sales  on  National  Telefilm  As¬ 
sociates’  “Rocket  86"  package  have 
hit  the  49-market  level  in  the 
month  it’s  been  in  general  circu¬ 
lation.  Package  contains  the  first 
group  of  78  20th-Fox  pictures  of 
390  pix  -  which  the  studio  is  com¬ 
mitted  to  deliver  over  the  next 
five  years. 

Among  stations  purchasing  the 
package  have  been  KNXT,  Los 
Angeles;  WTOP-TV,  Washington; 
WBAL-TV,  Baltimore;  WDSU-TV, 
New  Orleans;  WKRC-TV,  Cincin¬ 
nati;  KWTV,  Oklahoma  City; 
KCMO-TV,  Kansas  City,  WOW- 
TV,  Omaha;  KPHO-TV,  Phoenix; 
KVOO-TV,  Tulsa;  WHO-TV,  Des 
Moines;  KUTV,  Salt  Lake  City; 
WISH-TV,  Indianapolis;  WSM-TV, 
Nashille;  KOB-TV,  Albuquerque; 
WMBR-TV,  Jacksonville,  and 
WATV,  N.  Y. 


Radio  Free  Europe  Files 
Basis  for  SG  Series 

Screen  Gems  is  negotiating  with 
Crusade  for  Freedom  to  do  a  tele¬ 
film  series  based  on  the  files  of 
Radio  Free  Europe,  the  operating 
arm  of  Crusade  for  Freedom. 

The  contemplated  series  would 
be  in  the  straight  drama  vein,  fic¬ 
tionalizing  many  of  the  document¬ 
ed  stories  growing  out  of  the  ac¬ 
tivities  of  Radio  Free  Europe's 
broadcasts  to  five  Iron  Curtain 
countries. 


PfissiEfr 

Leads  Chosen  For 

2  Reynolds  Series 

Leads  in  two  upcoming  Sheldon 
Reynolds  Productions  skeins,  “Dick 
and  the  Duchess"  and  ‘‘The  Sword," 
have  been  inked  by  Nicole  Mili- 
naire,  femme  associate  producer 
of  Sheldon  Reynolds  Productions, 
who  returned  Paris  after  a 
quickie  visit. 

Patrick  O’Neal  was  inked  for 
the  lead  in  “D  &  D"  comedy  se¬ 
ries,  scripted  by  Reynolds  and . 
screenwriter  -  playwright  Harry 
Kurnitz.  O’Neal  is  a  tv  vet  of 
“Dragnet,"  “Studio  One,"  “Schlitz 
Playhouse,"  etc.  Canadian  actor 
Vernon  Gray,  featured  in  current 
“Barretts  of  Wimpole  Street,"  was 
signed  for  “The  Sword”  lead.  Both 
pacts  run  for  three  years.  Reynolds 
starts  shooting  “The  Sword"  and' 
“D  &  D”  pilots  this  week  in  Paris.  I 


Flav-R-Straws’ 
$3,10,0(10  Telepix 
Tab  in  170  Cities 

Flav-R-Straws,  after  an  initial 
four-month  spot  tv  investment  in 
cartoons  in  some  40-odd  markets, 
is  directing  $3,000,000  for  the  next 
year  into  animated  telefilm  pur¬ 
chases  covering  170  cities.  Com¬ 
pany,  which  to  all  intents  and  pur¬ 
poses  was  activated  only  11  months 
back,  is  believed  to  have  reached 
gross  sales  of  about  $10,000,000  in 
that  time. 

Firm  making  chocolate  flavored 
straws  for  juves,  is  expected  to  ex¬ 
tend  its  buys  of  “Popeye"  and 
“Bugs  Bunny,"  two  series  distrib¬ 
uted  by  Associated  Artists  Produc¬ 
tions.  As  with  the  original  mar¬ 
kets,  sponsor  intends  buying  at 
least  three  one-minute  commercials  ] 
per  week  in  each  of  the  markets. 
In  many  cases,  it  will  be  consider¬ 
ably  more.  Counting  from  last  Oc¬ 
tober,  if  Flav-R-Straws  exercises 
all  options  for  a  year,,  it  will  have 
spent  the  entire  $3,000,000  in  spot 
telefilm. 

Meanwhile,  AAP  has  signed  pacts 
the  past  week  in  Detroit,  Nash¬ 
ville,  Memphis,  Madison  and  Duluth 
for  either  the  “Popeye"  or  the 
“Bunny”  shorties.  Flav-R-Straws  is 
adding  the  markets  to  its  original 
roster. 

Since  it  was  reported  that  the 
advertiser  is  basing  its  $3,000,000 
52-week  budget  on  “case  sales," 
the  trade  has  been  able  to  estimate 
the  total  retail  take  of  the  com¬ 
pany  so  far.  It's  said  that  “case 
sales"  in  the  grocery  line  indicate 
that  25%  to  30%  of  the  overall  in¬ 
take  go  into  advertising. 

WBC  CUFF0IN6  PIX 
TO  EDUC'L  STATIONS 

‘  Westinghouse  Broadcasting  Corp. 
is  making  available  to  educational 
stations  in  its  areas  the  650-film 
Encyclopedia  Britannica  Film  Li¬ 
brary,  which  it  purchased  for  its 
stations  recently.  Library  .will  be 
available  to  the  educational  tv’ers 
in  WBC  markets  .on.  a  free  basis 
in  a  pattern  similar  to  that  used 
by  Westinghouse  in  distribution  of 
some  of  its  public  service  radio 
shows. 

Educational  stations,  benefitting 
will  be  KQED,  San  Francisco; 
WQED,  Pittsburgh  and  WGBH-TV, 
Boston.  Westinghouse  in  its  deal 
for  the  library  with  Trans-Lux 
Television  had  reserved  the  right 
to  supply  the  films  on  a  free  basis 
to  educational  stations  in  its  mar¬ 
kets. 


Lee  Sholem’s  Nod  On* 

‘Official  Detective’ 

Hollywood,  Jan.  29. 

Lee  Sholem  has  been  assigned 
by  producer  Mort  Briskin  to  direct 
pilot  for  new  Desilu  series,  “Offi¬ 
cial  Detective,"  currently  rolling. 

Jeff  Morrow,  Mike  Mazurki  and 
Basil  Rysdale  head  cast  of  Initial- 
ler,  “Policeman’s  Gun." 


Guild  Films  Names  Adler 

S.  L.  (Stretch)  Adler,  vet  tv 
sales  exec,  has  been  appointed  na¬ 
tional  sales  manager  for  .Guild 
Films. 

Adler  comes  to  Guild  from 
Screen  Gems,  where  he  was  na¬ 
tional  sales  exec. 
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Gold  Medal  Flowers  With  Its 

Bronx-Berthed  Telefilm  Setup 


Gold  Medal  Studios,  the  A.  W. 
Schwalberg-Martin  Poll "  company 
which  longterm-!  eased  the  old 
Biograph  plant  in  the  Bronx  last 
year  and  brought  it  back  to  life 
after  20  years  with  a  “Keep  'Em 
in  the  East"  theatrical  film  produc¬ 
tion  campaign,  is  now  extending 
that  same  pitch'  to  the  telefilm  in¬ 
dustry.  Specifically,  Gold  Medal 
has  begun  a  cooperatively  sprung 
promotion  campaign  to  stem  the 
increasing  tide  of  commercial  pro¬ 
duction  on  the  Coast,  and  has 
already  booked  some  seven  or  eight 
pilot  films  to  roll  in  the  Bronx  in 
February  and  March. 

Studio  was  nut  back  into  use  last 
fall  after  a  $400,000  from-the- 
ground-up  refurbishing  job  (which 
included  new  plumbing,  new  wiring, 
even  new  doors-  and  windows,  let 
alone  the  air  conditioning,  flooring, 
equipment  etc.  so  necessary  to 
modern  studio  operation).  First 
project  in  was  Elia  Kazan's  pro¬ 
duction  of  "A  Face  in  the  Crowd," 
which  winds  next  month  and  which 
Roll  feels  proved  the  point  that 
major  film  production  can  be  done 
efficiently  in  the  east  provided  the 
facilities  are  right. 

Facilities  include,  in  this  case, 
two  130x90  foot  stages,  plus  four 
additional  insert  stages,  a  scene 
dock,  a  huge  carpenter  and  paint 
shop,  dressing  and  makeup  rooms, 
cutting  rooms  and  even  the  build¬ 
ing's  own  commissary  with  roving 
coffee  service.  This  latter  point, 
Poll  emphasizes,  overcomes  one  of 
the  key  objections  to  eastern  facili¬ 
ties — too  much  time  lost  through 
cast  members  and  technicians  run¬ 
ning  out  of  building  to  eat.  If 
future  expansion  warrants,  Gold 
Medal  has  an  option  on  the  adjoin¬ 
ing  building,  formerly  a  lab,  which 
can  be  converted  into  two  addi¬ 
tional  115x90  stages. 

The  “Keep  'Em  in  the  East" 
campaign,-  as  it  applies  to  tele¬ 
vision,  covers  both  commercials 
and  series,  with  the  studios  avail¬ 
able  on  a  rental  basis  to  any  and  all 
producers.  Poll  estimates  that  40%- 
of  all  New  York  commercial  pnn 
ducers  have  their  own  stages  in 
Manhattan,. but  that  these  facilities 
are  so  smalt  that  a  trend  among 
advertisers  toward  the  use  of  the 
larger  Coast  studios  for  their  big- 
scale  blurbs  has  begun.  He  figures 
that  Gold  Medal,  with  its  vast  floor 
space  and  its  huge  elevator  facility, 
can  handle  any  kind  of  largescale 
commercial  or  industrial  filmmak¬ 
ing  such  as  auto  commercials,  etc. 

Consequently,  in  cooperation 
with  the  Film  Producers  Assn,  of 
New  York,  which  reps  the  -major 
commercial  -  industrial  producers, 

I  he’s  canvassing  the  major  agencies 
and  clients  in  an  effort  to  stem  the 
Coastward-bound  tide.  Campaign 
has  paid  off  Already;  Shamus 
Culhane  productions  is  shooting  a 
major  industrial  film  Which,  under 
ordinary  circumstances  it  would 
have  had  to  film  on  the  Coast. 

As  to  programming,  there’s  only 
one  other  studio  currently  function¬ 
ing,  Hi  Brown’s  26th  St.  setup  in 
Manhattan  which  is  booked  solid 
by  CBS-TV  with  the  Phil '  Silvers 
show  and  “Mama."  Gold  Medal 
starts  shooting  in  February  on 


seven  or  eight  pilot  films,  among 
them  CBS-TV's  “21st  Precinct"  and 
the  projected  Arlene  Francis  lady 
senator  comedy  pilot.  If  any  of 
the  pilots  click,  there’s  the  possi¬ 
bility  the  entire,  series  will  be  shot 
at  Gold  Medal. 

In  any  case,  two  more  theatrical 
productions  are  due  in  late  spring. 
If  the  pilots  sell.  Poll  faces  the 
problem  of  a  major  expansion  or 
a  high-type  juggling  job.  As  of  the 
moment,  the  studio  can  house  one 
feature  or  two  telefilm  series.  Fea¬ 
ture  shoots  on  one  stage  and  builds 
on  the  other,  in  alternating  fashion. 
.Telepix  series  could  use  a  half  a 
stage,  building  on  one  half  and 
shooting  on  tnfe  other  in  an  alter¬ 
nating  pattern. 


•  ‘PopeyeV  N.  Y.  Status 

“POpeye”  show  on  WPIX,  N,  Y„ 
hit  a  December  American  Research 
Bureau  average  rating  of  13.6,  mak¬ 
ing  the  number  two  syndicated 
show  in  the  New  York  market, 
topped  only  by  “Highway  Patrol," 
WRCA-TV,  with  a  15.8.  Inadvert- 
ehtly,  “Popeye"  was  omitted  from 
the  Variety-ARB  synidcated  film 
chart. 

“Popeye”  is  slotted  on  WPIX 
from  6  to  6:30  p.m.  Monday, 
through  Friday,  Satudays  at  5:30 
and  Sundays  at  4:30. 


STERLING  NAMES  UEBESKIND 

Nat  Liebeskind,  recently  elected 
to  the  board  of  Sterling  Television, 
has  been  named  general  manager 
of  Sterling. 

Liebeskind,  a  veteran  of  the 
motion  picture  and  tv  industries, 
served  as  general  manager  of  the 
Latin-American  division  for  Uni¬ 
versal,  Warner  Bros,  and  RKO  Pie- 
ures.  More  recently  he  directed 
the  activities  of  Times  Television. 


; - 57  ST.,  WEST——— 

The  Only  Apartment  Building 
IN  ALL  N.  Y.  C.  FEATURING. 

FREE 

Wall-to-Wall  CARPETING 

PLUS  FREE 

air  conditioning 

In  Every  Apertment ! 

A  new  10-story  terraced  apartment 
building  on  fabulous  57th  Street— 

,  “Champs  Elysees”  of  N.  Y.  Five 
minutes  from  Carnegie  Hall,  new 
Metropolitan  Opera  House,  Broad- 
day  Theatres,  Famous  Shops,  Art 
Galleries,  Central  Park  and  Coli¬ 
seum.  Bus  is  at  front  door  and 
every  subway  within  2  blocks. 

,  •  Free  gas 

•  Living  Rm-Foyer  to  35  ft 
•  •  24-hour  Doorman  Service 

•  Valet  &  Maid  Service  Available 

•  Garage  with  service  Available 

•  Carpeted  Corridors  &  Lobby 

i  ZVz  Rooms— from  $200 

ALSO  2  ROOMS— FROM  $135 
PROFESSIONAL  SUITES 
AVAILABLE 

Immediate  Occupancy 

5  408  W.  57  ST. 

■  Agt  on  Prpmises— Daily  &  Sun. 

■  Circle  5-5458 

■  SEE  GORGEOUS  MODEL  APTS, 

■  PAINTINGS  BY  IVAN  KURACK 

■  Renting  Agent 

;  Herbert  Charles  &  Co.,  Inc. 

■  545  Madison  Avenue  PLaza  1-0305  J 


Contact!  CHARLES  C.  BARRY,  Vice-President 
NlQM-TV,  a  service  of  Loew’e  Incorporated 
1340  Broadway,  Naw  York,  N.'Y.  •  JUdeon  2-2000 


UfinlETr  “ERNIE  KOVACS  show  n. 

Sat.  (19),  10  P.M.” — 

“Kovacs  showed  off  the  intricate  live- 
£  animation  abstracts  of  John  Hoppe,  who  ? 

does  it  with  mirrors  (for  real).  *  > 

—  Chan, 


r.  HERALD  TRIBUNE  — 

“With  his  ever-present  cigar  and  subtle,  wit, . 
Kovacs  offered  a  program  which  not  only  was 
unique  from  beginning  to  end,  but  also  tailor? . 
made  for  the  eye  of  the  color  camera.  He  devoted 
a  go'od  portion  of  the  show  to  a  new  technique  m 
animation  (the  invention  of  John  Hoppe)  involv¬ 
ing  colorful  dancing  figures  and  music.  It  re¬ 
sulted  in  delightful  entertainment."  i 

—  Marl*  Torr* 


PRESENTED  BY 


EXCLUSIVE  PRODUCERS  OF 


ROBERT  DAVIS  ASSOCIATES  INC. 
21  E.  63rd  St.,  N.  Y.  C.  TE  8-8410 

— MOBILUX. 


THE  NEW  ANIMATED  FIGURE  TECHNIQUE  m7rr 

^  ON  FILM  FOR  TELEVISION  •  SPOT  COMMERCIALS  •  MOTION  PICTURES 


IpfJTux  #  Pols.  Find. 
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VARIETY 


Wednesday,  January  30,  1957 


Jocks,  Jukes  and  Disks 


.By  HERM  SCHOENFELD- 


Teresa  Brewer:  “I'm  Drowning 
My  Sorrows”-“How  Lonely  Can 
One  Be”  (Coral).  “I'm  Drowning 
My  Sorrows”  reverts  back  to  the 
simple,  country-styled  ballad  line 
and  turns  up  as  a  solid  number  via 
Teresa  Brewer’s  rendition  against 
Dick  Jacobs'  fine  orch  and  choral 
backing.  “How  Lonely  Can  One  Be” 
strikes  a  similar  melancholy  chord 
and  will  also  nab  considerable 
spins. 

Eddie  Ames:  “I’d  Give  You  The 
World”-“The  Bean  Song”  (RCA 
Victor).  Eddie  Ames,  from  the 
Ames  Bros,  combo,  makes  a  prom¬ 
ising  bow  as  a  single  with  “I’d  Give 
You  The  World,”  taken  from  a  Eu¬ 
ropean  film,  “Amore.”  It’s  a  class 
'ballad  which  he  belts  with  power¬ 
ful,  but  nicely  shaded  baritone 
pipes.  “The  Bean  Song,”  a  ditty 


low”-“King  of  Paris”  (Columbia}* 
After  long  hiatus  on  the  hit  lists, 
Jo  Stafford  could  come  back  with 
“Wind  In  The  Willow,”  a  lilting 
ballad  with  a  simple,  poetic  lyric. 
“King  of  Paris”  is  a  somewhat  pre¬ 
tentious  number  which  doesn’t 
come  off  as  a  pop  presentation. 

Julie  London:  “The  Boy  On  the 
Dolphin”-“Meaning  of  the  Blues” 
(Liberty).  “The  Boy  On  the  Dol¬ 
phin,”  title  song  of  the  20th-Fox 
pic,  is  an  atmospheric  ballad  with 
an  offbeat  lyric  perfectly  tailored 
for  Julie  London's  low-key  vocal¬ 
izing.  Rates  attention  from  jocks 
wanting  change-of-pace  fare.  Flip, 
another  pic  tune  from  Universal’s 
-film,  “The  Great  Man,”  is  a  slow- 
tempoed  piece  of  material  which 
Miss  London  handles  savvily. 

George  Hamilton  IV:  “Only  One 


Best  Bets 


TERESA  BREWER . I’M  DROWNING  MY  SORROWS 

(Coral)  . '. .  How  Lonely  Can  One  Be 

EDDIE  AMES . I’D  GIVE  YOU  THE  WORLD 

(RCA  Victor)  . ( .  The  Bean  Song 

DANNY  COSTELLO  . BROOK  GETS  LOST  IN  A  RIVER 

( Caravan )  . .  Ah  bracciato 

mcguire  sisters  . without  him 

(Coral)  . . Kid  Stuff 

RAY  LANG  . LAST  TRAIN 

(Decca)  . .  Keetch 


about  Boston,  is  a  cute  number  that 
should  have  some  local  pull. 

Danny  Costello:  “Like  A  Brook 
Gets  Lost  In  A  River”-“Abbracci- 
ato”  (Caravan).  This  could  be  an¬ 
other  instance  of  an  indie  label 
taking  off  with  a  hot  singer. 
Danny  Costello,  one  of  the  Arthur 
Godfrey  troupe  members,  comes 
through  with  a  standout  version  of 
a  fine  song,  “Like  A  Brook  Gets 
-Lost  in  The  River.”  Flip  is  a  typi¬ 
cal.  bright  Italo-styled  production, 
Costello  again  handling  himself 
tueatly. 

McGuire  Sisters:  “Without  Him”- 
“Kid  Stuff”  (Coral).  The  McGuire 
Sisters  have  a  potent  two^sider  in 
this  coupling.  “Without  Him”  is  a 
tasteful  blend  of  religioso  and  ro¬ 
mantic  themes  delivered  effective¬ 
ly.  Nino  Anthony  also  has  an  ex¬ 
cellent  slice  of  this  tune  on  the 
Mercury  label.  On  the  Coral  flip, 
“Kid  Stuff”  returns  to  the  “Too 
Young”  idea  which  again  could 
click  with  the  teenagers.  “Kid 
Stuff”  also  gets  an  okay  interpre¬ 
tation  by  Bernadine  Read  for  ABC- 
Paramount. 

Ray  Lang:  “Last  Train”-“Keetch” 
(Decca).  In  the  calypso  vein,  Ray 
Lang  has  a  standout  potential  in 
“Last  Train,”  a  clever  number 
which  Lang  projects  to  the  hilt 
with  a  tricky  double-time  vocal. 
It  could  go  all  the  way.  Flip  is’ 
another  in  the  same  idiom,  but  not 
so  striking. 

Jo  Stafford:  “Wind  In  The  Wil- 


Love”-“If  I  Possessed  A  Printihg 
Press”  (ABC-Paramount).  Having 
clicked  with  “A  Rose  and  A  Baby 
Ruth,”  George  Hamilton  IV  turns 
up  with  another  good  number, 
“Only  One  Love,”  that  should  keep 
up  his  standing  with  the  juves. 
Hamilton  does  this  one  in  an  echo 
chamber  with  a  supporting  vocal 
combo.  Bottom  deck  stretches  a 
metaphor  to  the  breaking  point. 

Don  Rondo:  “Don’t”-“The  Love  I 
Never  Had”  (Jubilee).  Don- Rondo, 
coming  off  of  “Two  Different 
Worlds,”  has  another  pleasing  tune 
in  “Don’t,”  a  highly  lilting  bal¬ 
lad  in  waltz  tempo.  “The  Love  I 
Never  Had”  is  a  very  schmaltzy 
ballad. 

Roger  Williams:  “For  The  First 
Time”-“ Almost  Paradise”  (Kapp). 
Roger  Williams  grinds  out  excel¬ 
lent  platters  and  this  coupling 
maintains  the  pace.  “For  The 
First  Time”  is  a  snappily-tempoed 
number  in  which  Williams’  piano 
gets  lush  orch  and  choral  support 
under  Hal  Banner's  baton.  ‘Al¬ 
most  Paradise”  is  another  richly 
textured  production  showcasing 
Williams’  sweeping  keyboard  tech¬ 
nique. 

Caesar  Giovannini  Orch:  “Bra¬ 
zilian  Rhapsody”  (Bally).  “Bra¬ 
zilian  Rhapsody”  is  an  ambitious 
south-of-the-border  instrumental 
that  comes  off  in  striking  fashion 
under  Caesar  Giovannini’s  direc¬ 
tion.  Fine  piano  lead  gives  depth 
(Continued  on  page  46) 


LAWRENCE  WELK 

and  his 

CHAMPAGNE  MUSIC 
(Exclusively  on  Coral) 
Thesaurus  Transcriptions 
84th  Consecutive  Week 
Dodge  Dance  Party 
ABC-TV— Sat.  9-10  P.  M.  E.S.T. 
Sponsored  by 
Dodge  Dealers  of  America 
Top  Tunes  and  Talent 
ABC-TV  Mon.  9:30-10:30  p.m.  EST 
Sponsored  by 

Dodge  and-Plymouth  Dealers  of 
America 


British  Pop  Disks 


London,  Jan.  29. 

Petula  Clark:  “A  Million  Stars 
Above”-“Another  Door  Opens” 
(Nixa).  The  young  British  chirp 
makes  the  most  of  her  chances  with 
“Stars,”  an  out-of-the-rut  number 
which  batoneer-arranger  Tony  Os¬ 
borne  drives  along  in  socko  style. 
“Another  Door  Opens”  is  dreary. 

Lynne.  Allison:  “Song  of  the 
Sparrow”-“Mama  From  the  Train” 
(Columbia).  This  is  a  first-timer 
for  Miss  Allison.  .  “Sparrow,”  a 
haunting  waltz  from  the  pen  of 
Alec  Wilder,  gets  a  warm,  thought¬ 
ful  treatment  from  this  promising 
vocal  find,  who  confirms  her  abil¬ 
ity  with  a  standout  “Mama  From 
the  Train.” 

Matt .  Monro:  “Gone  With  The 
Wind”  (Decca).  In  three  months 
Matt  Monro  has  made  the  transi¬ 
tion  from  bus  driver  to  featured 
singer  with  the  BBC  Show  Band 
with  remarkable  smoothness,  and 
this  disk  proves  it.  Monro’s  work¬ 
out  on  the  well-known  standard 
“Wind’’  presage  a  big  future  for 
London’s  “singing  bus-driver.” 

Humphrey  Lyttelton  Band: 
“Sweet  and "  Sour”-“It’s  Mardi 
Gras”  (Parlophone).  Mutes  and 
some  nostalgic  Ellingtonia  go  to 
make  up  Lyttelton’s  original 
“Sweet  and  Sour,”  which  features 
none  of  the  leader’s  driving  trum¬ 
pet.  Lyttelton  does,  however, 
tootle  away  merrily  in  “Mardi 
Gras,”  and  each  of  the  front  line 
gets  a  chance  to  blow.  But  it 
doesn’t  really  add  up  to  much  for 
any'  except  the  keenest  Lyttelton 
fans.  Pip • 


PAriety 


10  Best  Sellers  on  Coin  Machines 


1.  YOUNG  LOVE  (3) 


2.  ROCK-A-BYE  YOUR  BABY  (7) 

3.  SINGING  THE  BLUES  (12)  . .  . 


f  Sonny  Janies  . . Capitol 

.  •{  Tab  Hunter . Hot 

'[  Crew-Cuts . Mercury 

.  Jerry  Lewis . Decca 

.  Guy  Mitchell . . .  Columbia 


4.  THE  BANANA  BOAT  SONG  (3) 


5.  DON’T  FORBID  ME  (2)  . 

6.  LOVE  ME  TENDER  (14)  . .  . 

7.  MOONLIGHT  GAMBLER  (2) 


8.  CINCO  ROBLES  (1)  . . 

9.  HEY,  JEALOUS  LOVER  (7) 
10.  THE  GREEN  DOOR  (16) 


f  Fontane  Sisters.  . . . 

. Dot 

-j  Harry  Belafonte  . . . 

(.  Tarriers  . 

Pat  Boone . 

. Dot 

Elvis  Presley . 

. . Victor 

Frankie  Laine . 

.....  Columbia 

\  Russell  Arms  . 

. Era 

Second  Group 


CINDY,  OH  CINDY 


TOO  MUCH  . 

BLUEBERRY  HILL  . 

GONNA  GET  ALONG  WITHOUT  YOU  NOW 

ONE  IN  A  MILLION  .  . 

LOVE  ME  . 

JUST  WALKING  IN  THE  RAIN . 


SINCE  I  MET  YOU,  BABY. 

GARDEN  OF  EDEN  . 

ON  MY  WORD  OF  HONOR  . 


j  Les  Paul-Mary  Ford . Capitol 

Frank  Sinatra  . Capitol 

Jim  Lowe  .  Dot 


\  Eddie  Fisher  . Victor 

\  Vince  Martin  . Glory 

Elvis  Presley . Victor 

Fats  Domino  . . Imperial 

Patience  &  Prudence . . .  .Liberty 

Platters  . Mercury 

Elvis  Presley . Victor 

Johnnie  Ray  . . Columbia 

j  Ivory  Joe  Hunter . Atlantic 

l  Mindy  Carson  Columbia 

Joe  Valino  . . .  Vik 

Platters  . Mercury 


Album  Reviews 


Ella  Fitzgerald  has  come  up  with 
another  standard  library  item  in 
her  “Rodgers  &,  Hart  Song  Book” 
on  the  Verve  label.  Like  her  pre¬ 
vious  “Cole  Porter  Song  Book”  col¬ 
lection,  this  package  showcases 
Miss  Fitzgerald  in  a  showtune 
framework  where  her  superlative 
musicianship  has  the  maximum 
scope  for  expression.  The  R&H 
songalog  speaks  for  itself,  covering 
34  numbers  that  range  from  the 
1925  “Here  m  My  Arms”  from 
“Dearest  Enemy,”  to  “Wait  Till 
You  See  Her”  from  the  1942  musi¬ 
cal,  “By  Jupiter.”  Also  included 
are  such  evergreens  as  “Thou 
Swell,”  “Where  or  When,”  “You 
Took  Advantage  of  Me,”  “Bewitch¬ 
ed,”  “There’s  a  Small  Hotel”  and 
others  of  similar  calibre.  Buddy 
Bregman’s  arrangements  and  his 
batoning  neatly  set  off  Miss  Fitz¬ 
gerald’s  vocals.  The  attractive 
Verve  package  contains  excerpts 
from  the  Richard  Rodgers  and  Os¬ 
car  Hammersteln  2d  pieces  from 
the  Simon  &  Schuster  book  after 
which  this  album  was  titled.  “A 
liner  note  by  William  Simon  has 
some  pertinent  things  to  say  about 
Miss  Fitzgerald’s  style  and  some 
snide  cracks  about  Miss  Fitzger¬ 
ald’s  “previous  disk  affiliation” 
(Decca)  which,  the-liner  fails  to  say, 
also  issued  some  fine  albums  by 
the  songstress. 

The  late  Tommy  Dorsey  gets  a 
fine  disk  memorial  in  a  double¬ 
platter  “Tribute  to  Dorsey”  issued 
by  RGA  Victor,  for  whom  the 
bandleader  recorded  during  the 
:  heyday  of  his  career  in  the  late 
1930s  and  early  1940s.  The  disk 
sampling  from  Dorsey’s  heavy  out- 
i  put  illustrates  his  swing  style  at 
!  its  best.  Also  included  are  a  flock 
I  qf  vocals,  by  Frank  Sinatra  and  Jo 
Stafford,  among  others,  in  the  days 
before  the  vocalists  captured  the 
music  biz  from  the  bandleaders. 


Lineup  of  band  personnel  for  each 
tune  is  helpful  for  the  discophiles, 
but  the  photos  on  the  jacket  lack 
clarity. 

Erroll  Garner’s  latest  set  for 
Columbia  Records  is  aptly  titled 
“The  Most  Happy  Piano.”  Garner 
is  an  indefatigable  generator  of  all 
kinds  of  swing  tempos  and  his 
music  consistently  ranks  with  the 
most  listenaTile  currently  being 
produced.  In  this  package,  Garner 
expands,  his  trademarked  style  on 
nine  numbers,  including  the 
Rachmaninoff  theme,  “Full  "Moon.' 
and  Empty  Arms,”  some  Latin 
capers  in  “Mambo  207,”  and  a  typi¬ 
cal  workover  of  “Ol  Man  River.” 

“Ernie  Kovacs  Presents  Buddy 
Weed  and  Introduces  Lynn  Taylor” 
may  be  a  cumbersome  tag  for  a 
Coral  album,  but  the  package  it¬ 
self  contains  some  sparkling  jazz 
rhythms  by  a  contemporary  jazz 
combo  headed  by  pianist  Buddy 
Weed.  Lynn  Taylor,  vocalist  with 
the  group,  is  a  subtle  chirp  with  a 
distinctive  jazz  style  displayed  on 
numbers  like  “Warm  Kiss  and  Cold 
Heart,”  “Was  That  the  Human 
Thing  to  Do”  and  “It’s  Funny  to 
Everyone  But  Me.”  Weed’s  combo 
keeps  swinging  throughout  with  an 
easy,  pleasing  gait.  Weed  and  his 
group  are  presented  under  Kovac’s 
auspices  because  of  their  associa¬ 
tion  on  the  latter’s  ex-ABC  morn¬ 
ing  radio  show. 

Vox  Records,  one  of  the  first 
labels  to  come  up  with  the  travelog 
idea  for  packaged  music,  has  ex¬ 
tended  it  “Cook’s  Totir”  series  with 
wax  spotlights  on  Venice  and 
Spain.  Both  platters  are  full  of 
musical  local  color.  The  “Cook’s 
Tour  of  Spain”  is  batoned  by  Jose 
Valdes  and  the  Venice  set  by  Gian¬ 
ni  Monese.  Music  on  both,  plat¬ 
ters  is  contiuous  and  unbanded. 

Eydie  Gorme  takes  charge  in  an 
(Continued  on  gage  47) 


L Figures  tn  parentheses  indicate  number  of  weeks  song  has  been  in  the  Top  101 


Songs  With  Largest  Radio  Andienee 

The  top  30  songs  of  week  ( more  in  case  of  ties),  based  on 
copyrighted  Audience  Coverage  Index  &  Audience  Trend  Index, 
Published  by  Office  of  Research,  Inc.,  Dr.  John  Gray  Peatman, 
Director.  Alphabetically  listed.  *Legit  musical,  t Film.  tfTV. 

Survey  Week  of*  Jan.  18-24,  1957 

Anastasia — t“Anastasia”  . . Feist 

Armen’s  Theme  . Bourne 

Baby  Doll — t“Baby  Doll”  . Remick 

Ballerina  . . Jefferson 

Banana  Boat  Song  . . . Marks-B 

-Cinco  Robles  . .Warman 

Don’t  Forbid  Me . Roosevelt 

Green  Door  . ..Trinity 

Hey,  Jealous  Lover  . . . Barton. 

I  Dreamed  . Trinity 

I  Love  My  Baby . ..Shapiro-B 

I  Thought  It  Was  Over . i.  Remick 

I’d  Love  To  Fall  Asleep  . V  Southern 

It  Looks  Like  Love . Paramount 

Just  In  Time — *“Bells  Are  Ringing”  . ....Stratford 

Like  A  Brook  Gets  Lost  In  A  River . Witmark 

Love  Me  Tender — "“Love  Me  Tender”  . Presley 

Marianne  . Montclare 

Money  Tree  . Frank 

Moonlight  Gambler  . . . Morris 

Mutual  Admiration  Society — "“Happy  Hunting”  . , .  Chappell 

Party’s  Over — *“Bells  Are  Ringing”  . Stratford 

Singing  The  Blues  .  4cuff-R 

True  Love — f  “High  Society”  . .  Buxton  Hill 

Two  Different  Worlds  . Princess 

Una  Momento  .  . . . .  Famous 

Whad’ja  Put  In  That  Kiss  .  . , .  ’ . . . .  .  Daywin 

Who  Needs  You  . . Korwin 

Young  Love  . “ . Lowery 

Your  Love  Is  My  Love  . . Peer 

Top  30  Songs  on  TV 

(More  In  Case  of  Ties) 

Ballerina  . . .  .  . Jefferson 

Banana  Boat  Song  . . Marks-B 

Bells  Are  Ringing — *“Bells  Are  Ringing”  . . Stratford 

Blueberry  Hill  . . . .  Chappell 

Cinco  Robles  . . Warman 

Cindy,  Oh  Cindy  . . . Marks-B 

Don’t  Forbid  Me  . Roosevelt 

February  Brings  The  Rain  . Morris 

Friendly  Persuasion — "“Friendly  Persuasion”  . Feist 

Gonna  Get  Along  Without  You  Now  .  . . .  Kellem 

Goodnight  My  Love,  Pleasant  Dreams  i . Quintet 

Green  Door  . . . ' . .  Trinity 

Hey,  Jealous  Lover  •  • . .  . . Barton 

I  Don’t  Know  Enough  About  You . . .  Porgie 

I  Dreamed  . . .  Trinity 

I  Love  My  Baby . Shapiro-B 

I’ve  Grown  Accustomed — *“My  Fair  Lady” . Chappell 

Jamaica  Farewell  . . . Shari 

Just  In  Time — *“Bells  Are  Ringing” . Stratford 

Love  Me  Tender — i“Love  Me  Tender”..., . Presley 

Marianne  . . .  .  . . . .  . . . . Montclare 

Money  Tree . •. . Frank 

Roek-A-Bye  Your  Baby  With  A  Dixie  Melody . Mills-W 

Since  I  Met  You,  Baby . . .  ..Progressive 

Singing  The  Blues . . Acuff-R 

True  Love — t“High  Society”  . . . Buxton  Hill 

Two  Different  Worlds  . .  . .  Princess 

Walking  After  Midnight  . . Sage  &  Sand 

Wringle-Wrangle  . . . Disney 

Young  Love  . . . . . Lowery 
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OK  Upped  Fees 
For  Can.  ASCAP 

Ottawa,  Jan.  29. 

Canada’s  Copyright  Appeal 
Board  has  okayed  an  upped  per¬ 
forming  rights  fee  for  the  Compos¬ 
ers,  Authors  and  Publishers  Assn, 
of  Canada  to  charge  the  Canadian 
Broadcasting  Corp.  New  fee  is  1.6c. 
per  capita  of  Canada’s  population, 
bringing  the  amount  to  an  estimat¬ 
ed  $256,000.  It  replaces  a  fee  of 
lc.  per  capita  plus  1 3A%  of  CBC’s 
gross  revenue. 

There  will  be  no  switch  in 
CAPAC’s  fee  to  non-CBC  stations, 
remaining  at  1 3A%  of  the  station’s- 
gross  for  the  second  month  pre¬ 
ceding  the  month  in  which  the  sta¬ 
tion  was  licensed. 


Tix  for  Ike  Inaugural 
At  Black  Market  Prices; 
Another  ‘Scandal’:  Waring 

Washington,  Jan.  29. 

The  mystery  of  the  counterfeit 
Inaugural  Ball  tickets  and  the  ubiq¬ 
uity  of  Fred  Waring  form  the 
principal  chit-chat  here,  growing 
out  of  the  Eisenhower  Inauguration 
Weekend. 

Nearly  35  of  the  phony  ball  tick¬ 
ets  were  picked  up  at  the  Statler 
Hotel  by  Pinkerton  men  after  they 
caught  on.  It  was  a  clever  job,  but 
the  embossing  was  missing.  How¬ 
ever,  the  big  question  remained: 
how  many  more  t.^k^ts  went  un¬ 
challenged? 

There  were  four  locations  for 
the  massive  Inaugural  Ball  —  the 
Statler,  Mayflower  and  Sheraton 
Park  Hotels  and  the  National 
Guard  Armory.  All  four  were 
overcrowded.  Since  tickets,  were 
not  collected  at  the  door — just  a 
small  printed  stub  on  the  end  re¬ 
moved — it  is  believed  here  that 
hundreds  may  have  been  sold.  Po¬ 
lice  are  still  investigating.  Legit 
price  of  the  ducats  was  $30  per 
pair.  On  the  black  market,  tickets 
were  bringing  twice  that.  It  is  here 
that  the  counterfeits  were  sold. 

The  case  of  the  Waring  aggrega¬ 
tion  has  left  behind  some  bitter 
grumbling  in  Washington.  On  Sat¬ 
urday  night  (19),  Waring  and  his 
troupe  appeared  at  both  Festivals 
(the  giant  vaude  show  in  two  loca- 
lions)  doing  about  30  minutes  at 
>ach.  On  Sundav  night,  the  War¬ 
ing  company  worked  the  Inaugural 
Concert  at  length.  And,  on  Mon- 
lay  night,  Waring  took  his  choral 

{roup  to  all  four  locations  of  the 
iall  to  serenade  Mamie  &  Ike. 

All  other  acts  in  for  the  Inaugu¬ 
ral  played  only  one  affair.  Accord- 
ng  to  the  D.  C.  scuttlebutt,  the 
vord  to  insert  the  Waring  troupe 
ft  all  affairs  came  directly  from  the 
JPhite  House. 

President  Eisenhower  appeared 
>nly  at  the  ball.  He  ducked  the 
Concert  and  festival. 

TV  Musicals 

Continued  from  page  41  — ^ 
it.akes  several  years  ago  with  Bet- 
\y  Hutton’s  “Satins  and  Spurs,” 
the  first  of  tv’s  specs,  gets  back 
Into  the  running  this  week  with 
’‘The  Singing  Idol”  on  Kraft  The¬ 
atre  (NBC-TV)  to  be  shown  to¬ 
night  (Wed.).  Show  concerns  a  rock 
'n’  roll  singer,  played  by  Tommy 
Sands,  of  KTLA,  Los  Angeles,  said 
to  be  a  local  Elvis  Presley.  Hal 
Wallis,  incidentally,  is  prepping  a 
similarly  themed  pic  for  Presley. 
Cap  hit  the  market  with  “The 
Singing  Idol”  set  early  this  week 
to  tie  in  with  the  tele  presentation. 

Norman  Granz’s  Verve  label  is 
also  getting  into  the  act  with  “Rug- 
gles  of  Red  Gap,”  the  Jule  Styne- 
Leo  Robin  musicalization  starring 
Jane  Powell.  Verve  came  into  the 
original  cast  picture  because  of  its 
firm  contractual  tie  with  Miss  Pow¬ 
ell. 

Some  diskery  officials  remain 
skeptical  about  the  selling  poten¬ 
tial  of  the  tele-to-disk  albums. 
They  claim  that  the  one-shot  na¬ 
ture  of  tv  doesn’t  give/  a  musical 
package  time  to  build  pubic  inter¬ 
est  as  does  a  long-running  show  or 
a  filmmusical,  and  point  to  the 
failures  of  “High  Tor,”  “Tom  Saw¬ 
yer”  and  “Marco  Polo”  as  exam¬ 
ples.  The  diskery  officials  who  are 
bullish  on  the  tele  tie  counter  that 
with  proper  merchandising  and 
exploitation  in  advance  of  the  tele¬ 
cast,'  the  one-shot  drawback  can 
be  overcome. 
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BETAEL  DISK  AND  ALBUM  DEST  SELLERS 


PffatlETY 

Survey  of  retail  dish  best 
sellers  based  6n  reports  ob¬ 
tained  from  leading  stores  in 
22  cities  and  showing  com 
parative  sales  rating  for  this 
and  last  week . 


National  f 

Rating 
This  Last 

wk.  wk.  Artist,  Label,  Title 
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GUY  MITCHELL  (Columbia) 

Singing  the  Blues” . :....  1  ..  7  1  ..  1  9  1 


:  SONNY  JAMES  (Capitol) 

2  2  “Young  Love” .  2  11  2  ..  5  ..  2.. 

TAB  HUNTER  (Dot)  * 

3  3  “Young  Love” .  .  4  ..  ..  5  1  ,.  1 

“  "HARRY  BELAFONTE  (Victor) 

4  4  “The  Banana  Boat  Song” .  6  3  3  2  . .  . .  4  . . 

PAT  BOONE  (Dot) 

5  5  “Don’t  Forbid  Me” . .  344  99..  697 


ELVIS  PRESLEY  (Victor) 

6  7  “Too  Much”. . . .  r ... .  2  3  . .  6  . .  . .  1  . . 

■  FRANKIE  LAINE  (Columbia) 

7  8  “Moonlight  Gambler” . . .  5  . .  6  4  .  3  ...» 

FAT£>  DOMINO  (Imperial) 

8  10  “Blue  Monday” .  10  8  6  8  7  ..  ..  7  8 

TARRIERS  (Glory) 

9  13  “The  Banana  Boat  Song” .  9  4..  2  2..  4 

JIM  LOWE  (Dot) 

10  6  “The  Green  Door” .  8 . .  3  ..  ..  2 

FATS  DOMINO  (Imperial) 

11  11  “Blueberry  Hill” .  7 . .  ..  4  ..  .. 

HARRY  BELAFONTE  (Victor) 

12  16  “Jamaica  Farewell” .  7  10  ..  ..  7 . 

JOHNNIE  RAY  (Columbia)  , 

13  23  “You  Don’t  Owe  Me  a  Thing”.  ..  5  ..  ..  3  ..  ..  .. 

ELVIS  PRESLEY  (Victor) 

14  11  “Love  Me  Tender” ....  .  9  . . .  9  ..  .,  .. 

"GEORGE  HAMILTON  (ABC-Par) 

15  18  “A  Rose  and  a  Baby  Ruth” .  10  .. _ . .  ..  3 

JERRY  LEWIS  (Decca) 

16A  17  “Rock-a-Bye  Your  Baby” . . . .  5  ..  .. 

LaVern  Baker  (Atlantic) 

16B  20  “Jim  Dandy” .  . .  . .  2  . 

CROSBY  KELLY  (Capitol) 

18  9  “True  Love” . . . . -  .  ♦  . «  . 10  ..  .. 

JILL  COREY  (Cblumbia) 

19A  . .  “I  Love  My  Baby” .  6 .  . .  6  . . 

'  BETTY  JOHNSON  (Bally) 

19B  ..  “I  Dreamed” .  ..  ..  3  .. 

IVORY  JOE  HUNTER  (Atlantic) 

21A  22  “Since  I  Met  You,  Baby” . " .  8  ..  ..  5  .. 

MICKEY  &  SYLVIA  (Groove) 

21B  19  “Love  Is  Strange” . .  5  10  . .  . .  7  . .  . . 

PAT  BOONE  (Dot) 

21C  ..  “Anastasia”  . .  3  ..  ..  ..  ...  . 

CREW-CUTS  (Mercury) 

21D  20  “Young  Love” . .  .  5 

TERRY  GILKYSON  (Columbia) 

25  . .  “Marianne” .  7 . 


9  4  4  82 


3  9..  10  8  27 


5 . 10  9 


CALYPSO  MY  FAIR  LADY 


Harry  Belafonta 


Broadway  Cast 


.  Victor 

LPM  1248  Columbia 
EPA  1248  OL  5090 


ELVIS  KINO  AND  I  JERRY  LEWIS  EDDY  DUCHIN  OKLAHOMAI  THIS  IS 

Elvis  Presley  Film  Soundtrack  JUST  SINGS  STORY  Film  Soundtrack  DINA  RA 

.  Film  Soundtrack  _  ,  Frank  Sinatra 

Capitol  Uw“  CaP‘to1 


Ill  ABNER  HIGH  SOCIETY 


Broadway  Cast 


Film  Soundtrack 


LPM  1382  |  EAP  740 


Decca 
DL  8410 


Decca  SAO  595 

0L  8289  SDM  595 


Columbia)  Capitol 


Richard  Franko  Goldman 
Into  Father’s  Decca  Spot 

Richard  Franko  Goldman  is  step¬ 
ping  into  his  father’s  groove  at 
Decca  Records.  He  has  been  inked 
to  a  longterm  pact  by  the  label  to 
conduct  the  Goldman  Band,  which 
was  founded  by  his  late  father 
Edwin  Franko  Goldman.  / 

The  elder  Goldman  had  been 
recording  with  Decca  from  1951 
until  his  death  last  year. 

British  Disk  Bestsellers 

*  London,  Jan.  29. 

1.  Singing  Blues . . .  T.  Steele 

(Decca)  . 

2.  True  Love .  Crosby-G.  Kelly 

(Capitol) 

3.  Cindy,  Oh  Cindy.  .T.  Brent  . 

(Columbia) 

4.  Friendly  Persuasion  Boone 

(London) 

5.  Singing  Blues. G.  Mitchell 

(Phillips) 

6.  St.  Therese  Roses  Vaughan 

(HMV) 

7.  Rock  Around  Clock  Haley 

(Brunswick) 

8.  Garden  of  Eden. Vaughan 

(Phillips) 

9.  Cindy,  Oh  Cindy . . .  Fisher 

(HMV) 

10.  Hound  Dog  . .  E.  Presley 

(HMV) 


Amsterdam  on  a  Bike? 
Holland’s  N.Y.  Wing  Could 
Be  ‘In  Dutch’  on  Tune 

Amsterdam,  Hoi.,  Jan.  22. 

A  record  with  a  song  about  Am¬ 
sterdam  will  be  put  at  the  dis¬ 
posal  of  American  radio  stations 
by  the  Netherlands  Information 
Service  in  New  York.  The  words 
are  by  Bill  Oldham  and  Ralph  But¬ 
ler,  the  music  by  Louis  Noret. 
Singer  is  Jany  Bron. 

The  tune  revives  Amsterdam  as 
the  city  of  barrel  organs  and  canals 
and,  of  course,  bikes.  The  disk 
has  no  other  intention  than  to  put 
Amsterdam — “Oh  your  charming 
place,  like  a  girl  with  a  smiling 
face” —  in  spotlight,  so  that  many 
tourists  will  be  lured  to  the  “ro¬ 
mantic”  capital  of  the  Netherlands, 
where,  according  to  Oldham  and 
Butler,  .  .  .  “when  the  moon  shines 
bright  above,  lovers  ride  off  on 
their  bikes  to  make  love.” 

American  tourists  expecting  this 
idyllic  scene  may  be  in  for  a  de¬ 
ception. 

Johnny  Olenn  and  his  Tiffaniers, 
currently  in  20th  Century-Fox  pic, 
“The  Girl  Can't  Help  It,”  will  re¬ 
turn  to  Las  Vegas  for  another  en¬ 
gagement  at  the  Dunes  beginning 
Feb.  3.  Johnny  Jowdy  has  been 
named  personal  manager  for  the 
group. 


Inside  Staff-Music 

During  1955,  manufacturers’  shipments  of  radios  and  radio-phono¬ 
graph  combinations  (except  automobile  radios)  totaled  8,300,000  sets 
valued  at  $166,000,000,  as  compared  with  6,800,000  sets  valued  at  $141,- 
000,000  shipped  the  previous  year.  The  data  was  compiled  by  the 
U.S.  Dept,  of  Commerce  from  reports  received  on  the  Bureau  of  Cen¬ 
sus  questionnaire  from  manufacturers  known  to  be  producing  radios, 
phonographs  and  record  players.  Information  on  parts  and  components 
for  phonographs  and  record  players  were  not  included  in  the  report. 

It  had  to  happen — the  marriage  between  the  “Bean  Song”  and  Friend 
Brps.  Inc.,  bean  bakers  of  Boston.  RCA  Victor  and  Friend  have  joined 
in  a  merchandising  promotion  tieing  in  with  sales  of  disks  in  supers, 
record  stores  and  other  outlets  throughout  N.E.  with  a  special  display 
of  Friend  Bros.'  beans.  Tie-ins  with  “Bean  Song”  are  being  coor¬ 
dinated  with  disk  jocks.  Also,  by  arrangement  with  the  publisher, 
Friend's  has  come  up  with  a  paraphrase  of  “Bean  Song”  which  men¬ 
tions  Friend's  beans  in  the  lyrics,  to  be  used  in  advertising. 

Patsy  Cline’s  winning  tune,  “Walking  After  Midnight,”  on'  the  Jan. 
21  stanza  of  Arthur  Godfrey’s  “Talent  Scouts”  show  on  CBS-TV,  was 
rushed  into  the  groove  late  last  week  by  Decca  Records.  The  tv  shot 
brought  in  requests  for  the  disk  from  dealers  around  the  country. 
Decca  coupled  “Midnight”  with  “Poor  Man’s  Roses  or  a  Rich  Man’s 
Gold.” 

Lawrence  Welk  will  tee  off  the  annual  drive  of  the  American  Heart 
Assn.  Feb.  23,  a  date  which  has  been  tabbed  “Heart  Sunday.”  Dances 
have  been  slated  in  the  major  cities  tieing  in  with  “Welk’s  Sunday 
ABC-TV  Show  from  the  Aragon  Ballroom,  in  Chicago  on  that  day.  The 
video  show  will  also  have  a  filmed  appeal  in  behalf  of  the  drive  "by 
President  Eisenhower. 

“Loup-Garou”  (Werewolf),  recorded  on  London  label  by  Montreal- 
born  Fernanda  Montel,  was  written  by  two  Montrealers,  Willis  Pickens 
and  Rusty  Davis.  Disk  was  also  released  last  week  in  London  and 
Paris.  Jimmy  Tapp  featured  it  on  his  CBC-TV  “Tapp  Room”  out  of 
•Ottawa  last  week  (24). 
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Gillespie’s  Glory  in  Greece 

Athenian  Kids  Salvo  Him  With  ‘Bravo,  Deezie9  After 
;  Scary  Start— Trumpeter9*  Reaction  to  Frisco  Ban 


Clerics’  Rock  V  Roll  Hubbub  In  Hub: 

‘Not  Immoral  But  Too  Commercial’ 

- ; - 


By  BILL  STEIF 

1  v.  San  Francisco,  Jan.  29. 

;  Dizzy  Gillespie,  whose  band  was 
barred  from  Frisco’s  public  Vet¬ 
erans  Auditorium,  thinks  that  “jazz 
is  the  one  thing  we  have  to  give 
the  rest  of  the  World  that  it.  hasn’t 
already  got.” 

;  The  bespectacled  trumpeter 
sucked  at  his  pipe  and  reminisced 
about  his  two  ANTA-State  Dept, 
overseas  tours  last  year. 

“Man,”  he  said,  “you  don’t  know 
what  kind  of  a  reception  we  got 
.-.  ..  let  me  just  tell  you  about 
Athens,  Greece.” 

And  he  did. 

'  '"There  was  a  lot  of  nervousness 
'in  town.  The  Greeks  arid  the  Cyp¬ 
riots  were  plenty  sore  at,  the  Brit- 
..  isji.  And  they  were  sore  at  us 
Americans),  tbo, . 1  because  they 
thought  we  approved  of  what  the 
British  were  doing;  Just  two  .  or 
three  days  before  we  got  there, 
a  bunch  of  Greek  kids  had  thrown 
rocks  through  the  windows  of  the 
.  U*  S.  Information  Service.  . 

“We  gave  a  concert  on  Sunday. 
There  was  a  big  crowd,  mostly 
youngsters.  They  cheered  and  ap¬ 
plauded  .  .  .  but  I  was  still  nervous 
over  what  kind  of  reception  we’d 
get  later.  I  hung  around  in  my 
;  dressing  room  for  half  an  hour,  and 
then  sneaked  out  the  back  door. 

.  As  soon  as  I  got  out  the  door,  a  big 
mob  of  boys  and  girls  rushed  me. 

“I  was  really  scared.  Man,  was 
I  scared. .  I  thought  to  myself,  I 
made  it  safe  out  of  South  Carolina 
•  and  now  I’m  going  to  get  it  in 
Greece.  But  they  grabbed  me  and 
boosted  me  up  in  the  air,  and  as 
they  carried  me  along  I  could  hear 
them  .  shouting,  ‘Bravo,  Deezie.’ 
Then  I  knew  we  had  it  made.” 

Dizzy  was  full  of  this  kind  of 
disarming  anecdote  last  weekend, 

.  between  concerts  of  his  17-piece 
band  at  nearby  San  Jose,  Berkeley 
and  Frisco’s  New  Fillmore  Audi¬ 
torium,  where  he  played  a  Satur¬ 
day  (26)  night  dance  instead  of 
■  the  Vets  Auditorium  concert  Oak¬ 
land  promoter  Mannie  Schwartz 
had  originally  planned. 

As  for  his  being  banned,  he  was 
tolerant,  almost  forgiving — public¬ 
ly,  at  least.  When  he  was  asked  if 
he  thought  the  ban  was  because  of, 
the  color  of  his  skin,  he  said: 

“Well,  I  don’t  know.  Nothing 
.  .  like  this  ever  happened  before. 
We’ve  never — never— had  trouble 
before  finding  a  place  to  play.”- 

As  to  those  who  banned  him,  au¬ 
ditorium  manager  William  B.  Dor- 
sett  and  the  American  Legion  War 
Memorial  Commission,  he  re¬ 
marked,  “These  folks  were  lust 
misinformed.” 

Dorsett  and  the  commission 

•  claimed  a  Gillespie  jazz  concert 

*  might  get  out  of  hand,  but  Dizzy 

(Continued  on  page  46) 


Gordon  Gray  to  MGM  As 
Field  Rep;  Staffers’  Trek 

Gordon  Gray  has  joined  MGM 
Records  ps  field  representative  and 
promotion  man  on  a  national  level. 
He’ll  cover  all  territories  not  han¬ 
dled  by  Billy  Taylor,  who  works 
out  of  Garland,  Tex.,  for  the  south 
and  southwest  territories. 

Gray  has  been  tied  up  with  MGM 
in  one  way  or  another  for  the 
past  several  years.  He  had  been 
associated  with  Sanford  and  Zen- 
ish,  former  New  York  distributors 
for  the  label,  and  has  disk-repped 
Joni  James,  diskery’s  top-selling 
thrush. 

Meantime  MGM’s  homeoffice 
staffers  have  been  hitting  the  road 
plugging  the  1957  line.  On  the 
road  trek  were  sales  chief  Charles 
Hasin,  syndicate  stores  chief  Har¬ 
old  Drayson  and  publicity  head 
Sol  Handwerger. 


Jones’  Custom  for  Cap 

Hollywood,  Jan.  29. 

George  R.  Jones,  a  veteran  in 
the  custom  disk  field,  has  resigned 
as  Coast  manager  for  Langlois 
Filmusic  Inc.  to  become  custom 
service  department  manager  for 
Capitol  Records’  custom  division. 
He  succeeds  Tom  Mack,  who  re¬ 
signed  to  become  album  artists  & 
repertoire  topper  for  Dot  Records. 

Jones  was  with  the  C.  P.  Mac¬ 
Gregor  transcriptirin  firm,  which 
was  a  pioneer  in  custom  disk  work, 
for  15  years. 


Electronic  Co.’s  Disking 

Stanley  Electronics,  Utica  (N.Y.) 
firm,  is  branching  out  into  the  disk 
field.  Label,  to  be  known  as  Mark 
Records,  will  be  prexied  by  Stan¬ 
ley  Markowski. 

The  first  release,  due  next 
month,  will  be  a  coupling  of  “I 
Hope  You  Won’t  Hold  It  Against 
Me”  and  “I  Want  A  Girl  Who  Can 
Dance  Me  ~A- Cha-Cha”  recorded 
b£  Dick  Olson.  Both  tunes  are  pub¬ 
lished  by  Dorsey  Bros,  and  will  be 
plugged  by  Benny  Ross. 

RCA’s  ‘Sin  of  Pat  Muldoon’ 
From  Play  of  Same  Name 

/  Songwriter-legit  producer  Rich¬ 
ard  Adler  has  come  up  with  a  song 
to  plug  the  play,  “The  Siri  of  Pat 
Mudoori,”  which  Adler  is  co-pro- 
ducing  with  Roger  L.  Stevens.  Al¬ 
though  the  title  song  is  primarily 
instrumental,  the  voice  of  James 
Barton,  who  stars  in  the  play,  has 
been  used  on  the  RCA  Victor  disk 
version. 

Buddy  Bregmans*  orch  sliced  the 
side  for  Victor.  Release  is  due  early 
in  February. 


Doris  Day,  Raitt  for  Col 
Remake  of  ‘Fa jama’ 

Columbia  Records  is  getting  an¬ 
other  crack  at  “Pajama  Game”  via 
the  soundtrack  set  of  the  Warner 
Bros,  filmusical.  Label  clicked  a 
couple  of  years  ago  with  the  origi¬ 
nal.  Broadway  cast  package  of  the 
tuner  with  a  score  by  Dick  Adler 
and  the  late  Jerry  Ross. 

The  soundtrack  set  will  feature 
Doris  Day,  longtime  Col  pactee, 
and  John  Raitt.  Janis  Paige  and 
Raitt  toplined  the  original  cast 
package.  The  Broadway  cast  al¬ 
bum  was  a  topseller  for,  the  label 
for  many  months. 


Col’s ‘Sound  of  Genius’ 

For  Current  Pops,  Too 

Columbia  Records’  advertising 
format  is  taking  on  a  new  look  for 
the  1957  consumer  program.  The 
new  format  is  an  extension  of  Col’s 
“Sound  of  Genius”  campaign,  but 
instead  of  pegging  the  ad  on  one 
classical  artist,  it  will  incorporate 
pop  artists  in  a  multi-panel  presen¬ 
tation. 

According  to  Art  Schwartz,  Col’s 
advertising  and  sales  promotion 
director,  the  new  format  is  de¬ 
signed  to  yields  greater  flexibility 
in  keying  the  “Sound  of  Genius” 
to  current  releases.  Campaign  is 
slotted  for  national  consumer  mags 
as  well  as  trade  and  busines*  pa¬ 
pers.  I 


Angel’s  ‘Library’  Disks 

Angel  Records,  which  has  inno¬ 
vated  several  packaging  ideas  in 
the  longhair,  field,  has  now  come 
up  with  a  new  "Library  Series.” 
Latter  catalog  will  concentrate  on 
cnamber  music  and  other  classical 
selections  of  specialized  audience 
appeal.  Jackets  will  be  designed 
for  heavy  wear,,  similar  to  library 
editions  of  novels. 

Angel  is  kicking  off  the  series 
in  February  with  a  two  releases 
and  plans  to  issue  about  a  dozen 
packages  in  this  category  during 
the  year. 

Decca’s  ‘Full  of  Life’  By 
Judy  Holliday  From  Pic 

Judy  Holliday  has  been  set  by 
Decca  Records  to  etch  the  title 
tune  of  her  new  Columbia  pic. 
“Full  of  Life.”  Miss  Holliday,  now 
starring  on  Broadway  in  the  “Bells 
Are  Ringing”  tuner,  is  currently 
represented  bn  wax  in  Columbia 
Records’  original  cast  album  of 
the  musical. 

The  title  tune  will  be  coupled 
with  “These  Will  Be  the  Good  Old 
Days.” 


Boston,  Jan.  29. 

Knocking  the  rock  is  proving 
pop  in  Boston  these  days.  Latest  to 
take  a  crack  at  the  rock  were  a 
Protestant  and  a  Catholic  clergy¬ 
man,  both  jazz  experts,  who  de¬ 
nounced  the  rock  as  “commer¬ 
cial,”  and  “not  a  jazz  form.” 

Rev.  Norman  J.  O’Connor,  Cath¬ 
olic  chaplain  for  Boston  U.,  jazz 
authority  and  jazz  platter  spinner 
on  radio,  and  Rev.  Alvin  L.  Ker¬ 
shaw,  rector  of  All  Saints’  Church, 
Peterboro,  N.  H.,  addressing  400 
highschool  editors  brought  together 
by  the. Boston  Globe  for  a  jazz  dis¬ 
cussion  at  Sheraton  Plaza  Hotel 
Wednesday  (23),  agreed  that 
“there  is  nothing  morally  wrong 
with  rock  and- roll  music.” 

Rev.  Kershaw,  who  won  $32,000 
dn  “The  $64,000  Question”  with 
answers  to  queries  in  the  jazz  field, 
said:  “The  kind  of  music  you  hear 
on  the  jukeboxes,,  along  with  the 
music  of  such  people  as  Lawrence 
Welk,  Sammy  Kaye,  Guy  Lom¬ 
bardo  and  others,  is  definitely  not 
jazz.”  Explaining  the  enthusiasm 
for  American  jazz  abroad,  he  de¬ 
clared:  “What  the  music  says  is 
that  American  greatness  is  not  in 
terms  of  skyscrapers  or  numbers 
of  autos  produced  each  year,  but 
in  its  free  spirit  of  trust  in  the  in¬ 
dividual  and  the  validity  of  his 
right  to  that  trust.” 

He  pointed  out,  in  defending 
jazz  as  a  legitimate  and  growing 
American  art  forrn,  that  not  only 
were  African,  Haitian  and  other 
jungle  rhythms  part  of  its  founda¬ 
tion,  but  also,  “Scottish  and  medie¬ 
val  hymns  and  many  other  musi¬ 
cal  sources.” 

Emphasizing  the  “tremendous 
training  and  technique  necessary  to 
become  a  jazz  musician,  Fr.  O’Con¬ 
nor  said,  “All  too  often  jazz  musi¬ 
cians  are  criticized  as  being  undis¬ 
ciplined,  or  incompletely  trained. 
“In  reality,  most  recognized  jazz* 
artists  have  spent  thousands  of 
hours  of  practice  and  study  in  the 
development  of  their  technique.’” 

He  urged  young  people  to  listen 
to  jazz  “without  prejudice  or  prior 
conviction.”  “We  must  judge  these 
people  with  reality  for  what  they’re 
trying  to  do.  If  we  understand,  we 
will  not  be  inclined  to  condemn.” 

Music  of  jazz  musicians,  among 
them  Dave  Brubeck  and  Louis 
Armstrong,  was  fed  to  the  400 
editors  over  hi-fi  speakers  in  the 
hotel  ballroom.  Cyrus.  Durgin, 
Globe  music  and  drama  critic, 
introed  the  speakers. 

Fr.  O’Connor  told  one  of  the  edi¬ 
tors  who  professed  a  liking  .for  the 
rock,  “There’s  nothing  wrong  with 
you,  but  I  do  hope  you  outgrow  it.” 


‘Broadway  Wears  a  Lei’ 
Apaka’s  Set  for  Kaiser 

Hollywood,  Jan.  29. 

Henry  Kaiser’s  Hawaiian  Village 
Record  Co.,  which  got  its  feet  wet 
in  the  disk  biz  with  five  EP’s  in 
the. last  few  months,  has  blossomed- 
out  with  a  new  LP  featuring  Alfred 
Apaka  in  a  package  carrying  a 
hefty  exploitation  peg  via  a  lyric- 
writing  contest.  Album  is  tagged 
“Broadway  Wears  a  Lei”  and  con¬ 
sists  of  six  Broadway  showtunes 
and  six  Hawaiian  standards. 

Lyric  contest  is  tied  to  a  Ha¬ 
waiian  tune,  “The  Queen’s  Hula,” 
for  which  a  lead  sheet  is  enclosed. 
Winner  gets  two  trips  to  HawifI 
and  the  winner’s  favorite  deejay 
gets  a  similar  prize. 

Album  cover  marks  a  first  in  that 
it  is  made  of  Kaiser  aluminum  foil 
and  specially  printed  at  Kaiser's 
own  plant  in  San  Francisco. 


Withhold  Aud  Boycott 

Greensboro,  -N.  C.,  Jan.  29. 

Stagehands  at  Charlotte  have  de¬ 
cided  against  a  boycott  of  the  audi¬ 
torium  and  coliseum,  according  to 
W.  H.  Fowler 

Fowler,  business  manager  of  Lo¬ 
cal  322  of  the  International  Alli¬ 
ance  of  Theatrical  Stage  Employees 
and  Motion  Picture  Operators,  said 
the  local  met  to  consider  a  current 
dispute  with  the  Charlotte  Opera 
Assn. 

He  said  the  local  received  infor¬ 
mation  a  meeting  had  been  ar¬ 
ranged  between  the  opera  group 
and  stagehands,  and  settlement  of 
the  dispute  was  expected  at  that 
time. 
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GUY  MITCHELL  (Columbia) . .  jfXfeJto  The  Blues 


ELVIS  PRESLEY  (Victor) 
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HARRY  BELAFONTE  (Victor)  . H:he  Ban??a  Boa.t1  Song  i 

|  Jamaica  Farewell 

SONNY  JAMES  (Capitol) .  Young  Love 

'  fDon’t  Forbid  Me 

PAT  BOONE  (Dot)  . -  Anastasia 

[Friendly  Persuasion 

TAB  HUNTER  (Dot) .  Young  Love 

FATS  DOMINO  (Imperial)  . Imueber^HOl 

FRANKIE  LAINE  (Columbia)  . . Moonlight  Gambler 

JERRY  LEWIS  (Decca)  . .  Rock-A-Bye  Your  Baby 

JIM  LOWE  (Dot)  . j^e  ?£?uenDDo?r 

)I  Feel  The  Beat 

TUNES 

(*ASCAP.  fBMI) 

TUNE  *  PUBLISHER 

f YOUNG  LOVE  . " .  Lowery 

fSINGING  THE  BLUES  . ’ .  Acuff-R 

fTHE  BANANA  BOAT  SONG  . . . . . ; . Marks-B 

fDON’T  FORBID  ME . Roosevelt 

’‘MOONLIGHT  GAMBLER . Morris 

fLOVE  ME  TENDER  . Presley 

fTHE  GREEN  DOOR . Trinity 

*TRUE  LOVE  . . . .  Buxton  Hill 

’  BLUEBERRY  HlLL . Chappell 

•fTOO  MUCH . . . Southern  Belle-Presley 
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BROTHERS 

marianne 


sogno  d’oro 

20/47-6810 


LA  ROSA 

stashu  pandowski 

(she’s  not  very  much  good  for  pretty !) 


jeanette 

20/47-6802 


Your  customers  hear  these  New  Orthophpnic  High  Fidelity  recordings  best  on  an  RCA  Victor  New  Orihophonic  High  Fidelity  "  Victrola 
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Wednesday,  January  301 1957 


New  York 

Sylvia  Sims  into  Manhattan  Eye, 
Ear,  Nose  &  Throat  Hospital  for 
a  throat  operation.  Her  latest 
Decca  etching,  “I  Cry  For  More,” 
is  hitting  the  market  this  week  .  .  . 
Neal  Hefti  huddling  with  Steve 
Allen  on  a  forthcoming  Coral  set 
to  be  called  "Steve  Allen  Plays 
Neal  Hefti”  ...  Felicia  Sanders 
opens  at  Eddie  Ramshaw’s  Byline 
'  Room  tonight  (Wed.)  .  .  .  Mimi 
Warren  back  at  the  keyboard  in 
Park  Sheraton's  Mermaid  Room. 
Shirley  Bassey,  recent  Columbia 

£actee,  makes  her  U.S.  debut  at 
as  Vegas’  El  Rancho  tonight 
(Wed.).  She.  follows  with  a  stand 
at  •  Ciro’s,  Hollywood  ...  Rover 
B.oys  set  for  a  U-I  film  short  .  .  . 
J,  J.  Johnson  Quintet  and  Les  Jazz 
Modes  Quintet  open  at  Greewich 
Village’s  Cafe  Bohemia  Friday  (1). 
.  .  .  Betty  Madigan  into  Blinstrub’s, 
Boston,  Eeb.  11  for  one  week  .  .  . 
Four  Voices  opened  at  Mocambo, 
Montreal,  Monday  (28)  ...  Sam 
(The  Man)  Taylor  pegged  for  one 
week  at  Teddy  Powell’s,  Newark, 
starting  tomorrow  (Thurs.)  .  .  ; 
Johnny  '  Desmond,  Coral  crooner, 
guesting  on  the  NBC  “Bandstand” 
for  the  next  two  weeks  .  .  .  Steve 
Lawrence  starts  a  week  at  Chub¬ 
by’s,  Camden,  Feb.  4. 

London 

Freddy  Randall  band  lined  up 
for  nine-day  concert  tour  of  Swit¬ 
zerland  .  .  .  Traditional  jazz  trum¬ 
peter  Humphrey  Lyttelton  and 
orch  taking  part  in  Munich  Jazz 
Festival  Feb.  15  .  .  .  Count  Basie 
orch  opens  21-day  British  tour  at 
Royal  Festival  Hall  April  2  .  .  . 
Winifred  Atwell  signed  to  five- 

Sear  contract  by  Decca  .  .  .  Ivy 
enson’s  all-girl  band  inked  for 
European  tour  commencing  March 
7  .  .  .  Trumpeter  Kenney  Baker 
lined  up  for  summer  season  at 
Blackpool’s  Central  Pier  .  .  .  Song¬ 
ster  Dickie  Valentine  to  book 
Royal  Albert  Hall  on  Easter  Sun¬ 
day  (April  21)  for  his  fourth  annual 
fan  club  event.  Venue  in  past  years 
has  been  Hammersmith  Palais. 

Hollywood 

Yma  Sumac’s  Capitol  album, 
"Jivaros”  originally  skedded  for  re¬ 
lease  this  month,  has  been  delayed 
to  Feb.  17  so  that  she  can  intro 
tunes  on  Steve  Allen’s  NBC-TV 
show  .  .  .  George  Shearing  quin¬ 
tet,  current  at  Peacock  Lane,  opens 
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four-week  stand  at  Embers,  N.  Y., 
April  5  . . .  Bob  McLaughlin  joined 
KDAY  as  a  deejay  . . .  ASCAP  con¬ 
troller  George  Hoffman  In  town  to. 
answer  member  queries  about  the. 
new  payoff  setup  .  .  .  Wolfie  Gil¬ 
bert  m  N.Y.  for  ASCAP  meetings 
and  to  plug  his  autoblog,  “Without 
Rhyme  or  Reason.” 

Chicago 

Oscar  Peterson  will  tour  Europe 
under  Norman  Grauz  auspices 
after  his  current  Blue  Note  en¬ 
gagement  here  engs  Sunday  (3)  .  . . 
Lynn  Hope  orch  to  Gleason  Music 
Bar,  Cleveland,  for  one  frame  Feb. 
11  .  .  .  Frankie  Laine  into  Chase 
Hotel,  St.  Louis  JFeb.  8  for  One 
week  .  .  .  Tony  Bennett  .plays  Chez 
Paree  for  two  weeks  May  10  .  .  .; 
Nat  Cole  into  the  Chez  May  24- 
June  15  along  with  Martifi.  Allen 
and  Mitch  De  Wood  . . .  Hal  Iverson 
Trio  plays  at  Delavan  Gardens, 
Delavan,  Wis.,  June  28  through 
Sept.  2  .  .  .  Johnny  Pate  signed  as 
music  director  for  (Salem  Records. 

Philadelphia 

Chubby’s,  Collingswood,  N.J.,  has 
a  four-star  lineup  opening  Feb.  4, 
Steve  Lawrence,  Sunny  Gale,  Four 
Coins  and  the  Jones  Boys  .  .  . 
Sarah  Vaughan  exited'  the  Moe 
Gale  office  and  signed  with  Willard 
Alexander  ..  .  .  Bob  Jones,  who  di¬ 
rects  Polio  Foundation  work  in 
Eastern  Penn.,  is  former- Joe  Fras- 
etto  and  Elliot  Lawrence  trombon¬ 
ist  ..  .  Dick  Lee’s  option  was  pick¬ 
ed  up  and  he  guested  on  the  Sid 
Caesar  tv  show  for  the  second  time 
(26)  .  .  .  Lee  Hontiz  and  his  group 
at  the  Blue  Note  .  .  .  The  Platters 
booked  into  Sciolla’s,  (Feb.  11)  .  .  . 
Woody  Herman  into  the  Red  Hill 
Inn  (29)  for  one-week  stand. 


Pittsburgh 

Old  Aragon  Ballroom  reopening 
as  Downtown  Elks  Ballroom  and 
will  use  local  bands  for  three  nights 
of  terping  a  week.  It’ll  be  managed 
by  Wes  Parker,  who  also  operates 
Royal  Ballroom  in  Wilkinsburg 
district  .  .  .  Don  Felix  orch  signed 
for  Chefs  Assn,  annual  supper 
dance  at  Penn-Sheraton  Hotel  .  .  . 
Hal  Iverson  Trio  comes  back  to 
Ankara  for  a  fortnight  April  5  .  .  . 
George  Shearing  combo  booked  for 
Twin  Coaches  June  7  .  .  .  Marty 
King  band  set  through  winter  and 
spring  for  weekend  dancing  at 
Colonial  Manor,  adjoining  strawhat 
White  Barn  Theatre  . . .  AI  Marsico 
reassembling  his  .orch  for  possible 
opening  at  New  Nixon  Feb.  6  if 
room  is  completed  by  then  .  .  . 
White  Scharbo  foursome,  featuring 
Don  Monte  on  drums,  picked  up 
for  another  six  months  by  Almono 
membership  club. 

'  San  Francisco 

Jack’s  Waterfront  Hangout  going 
in  for  music  heavily,  with  Barbara 
Dane  doing  jazz  as  well  as  folk¬ 
songs.  Pianist  Bill  Erickson,  banjo 
man  Dick  Oxtot  will  accompany 
her  .  .  .  Al  Levitt,  of  S.F.  Record 
Corp.,  pushing  two  new  LPS,  “Intro 
to  Jazz”  with  Rudy  Salvini  band, 
Jerry  Coker  Quartet,  vocalist  Ree 
Brunell,  and  “Got  ’cha"  with  a 
septet  led  by  drummer  Mel  Lewis. 
Levitt  planning  Talking  Machine 
Records  as  a  new  all-novelty  label. 
.  .  .  Decca’s  come  through  with 
Gateway  gingers’  new  album. 

Montreal 

Edith  Piaf  marked  25  years  in 
show  biz  during  date  at  El  Moroc¬ 
co  last  week  .  .  .  Nita  Raya  opens 
Feb.  5  at  Ritz  Cafe  .  .  .  Norman 
Brooks,  Jolsonesque  singer,  visit¬ 
ing  family  here  before  leaving  for 
Hollywood  and  his  second  picture. 
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Herb  Spencer,  Earle  Hagen 
To  Cut  for  Liberty  label 

Hollywood,  Jan.  29. 

Liberty  Records  signed  Herb 
Spencer  and 'Earle  Hagen  to  a  pact 
and  they'll  tee  off  with  an  album 
of  pops  and  standards  using  a  big 
band.  They  were  under  contract  to 
RCA  Victor’s  Vik  label  when  it  was 
still  called  Label  X  and  did  one. 
album  but  have  not  recorded  since. 

Liberty  also  inked  Si  Zentner 
and  will  etch  him  as  a  trombone 
soloist  on  a  pair  of  albums  this 
year.  Deal  also  was  niade  with  Cal¬ 
vin  Jackson,  jazz  pianist. 

Satchmo  for  Raleigh 

Raleigh,  N.  C.,  Jan.  29. 

Louis  Armstrong;  orch  will  give 
a  concert  in  the  Reynolds  Coliseum 
at  N.  C.  State  College,  Raleigh, 
Feb.  13. 

Sponsored  by  the  Interfraternity 
Council  of  State  College,  the  Arm¬ 
strong  date  will  mark  his  only  ap¬ 
pearance  in  this  area  during  his 
present  tour. 


Gillespie  In  Greece) 


l  Continued  froin  page  43  : 


replied:  “We’ve  never  had  any 
riots  or  any  kind  of  audience  trou¬ 
ble  in  any  -city  in  the  U.  S.  or 
abroad.  We  just  don’t  get  that 
kind  of  audience.  The  people  who 
come  to  hear  us  are  enthusiastic. 
They  applaud.  They  enjoy  them¬ 
selves.  But  they  don’t  raise  hell. 
They  don’t  dance  in  the  aisles.” 

He  changed  mood  and  said,  with 
a  grin:  “I  do  the  dancing.  .  Up 
on  the  stage,  that  is.” 

Gillespie,  wearing  a  gray,  turtle¬ 
neck  sweater  and  the  trace  of  a 
goatee,  refused  to  be  pinned  down 
about  the  kind  of  music  he  plays. 

“I  really .  can’t  put  it  into 
words,”  he  said,  “it’s  just  my  style. 
They  used  to  say  I  was  the  founder 
of  behop,  but  to  tell  the  truth,  I 
never  knew,  exactly  what  bebop 
was.  I  just  played  the  way  I  felt. 
I  still  do.  I  don’t  thnk  of  myself 
as  progressive  or  unprogressive. 

“I  don’t  play  what  they  call  ‘tra- 


BMI’s  ‘Rhythm  &  Bines’  Awards 

Broadcast  Music  Inc.  launched  its  first  rhythm  &  blues  award 
program  last  week  although  the  general  tone  of  the  meet  was  for 
the  dispensing  of  such  categories  as  pop,  country  &  western  and 
r&b  in  music. 

Hewing  to  the  line  that  “music  is  music  is  music”  and  “a  song 
is  a  song  is  a  song,”  BMI  prexy  Carl  Haverlin  addressed  the  r&b 
award  winners  at  a  luncheon  at  New  York’s  Hotel  Pierre  last  Wed¬ 
nesday  (23).  Haverlin  noted  that  six  of  the  winners  in  the  r&b 
field  had  also"  copped  prizes  in  BMI’s  pop  category  and  that  the 
songs  in  all  fields  were  beginning  to  overlap  more  and  more.  “You 
fellows,”  he  said,  “are  wearing  down,  the  partitions  in  music.” 

"The  r&b  “Citations  of  Achievement,”  based  on  trade  charts,  were 
awarded  to  the  following  (listed  in  alphabetical  order  by  publish¬ 
ers):  V 


Publisher 

Son  gv 

Writer 

Alladift 

Let  The  Good  Times 
Roll 

Leonard  Lee 

Angel 

I’ll  Remember 

FrecbParris 

Arc 

Don’t  Start  Me  Talkin' 

Sonny  Boy  Williamson 

Arc 

Thirty  Days 

Chuck  Berry 

Bennell 

Speedo 

Slippin’  and  Slidin’ 

Esther  Navarre 

Bess 

Richard  W.  Penniman, 
Albert  Collins,  Edwin 
Bocage,  James  Smith 

Billace 

Honky  Tonk 

Billy  Butler,  Bill  Doggett, 
Henry  Glover,  Clifford 
Scott,  Shep  Shephard 

Clifton 

All  Around  The  World 

Titus  Turner 

Commodore 

All  By  Myself 

Antoine  Domino,  David 
Bartholomew 

Commodore-Reeve 

Bo  Weevil 

Antoine  Domino,  David 
Bartholomew 

Commodore-Reeve 

I’m  In  Love  Again 

Antoine  Domino,  David 
Bartholomew 

Commodore-Reeve 

Poor  Me 

Antoine  Qpmino,  David 
Bartholomew 

Commodore-Reeve 

So  Long 

Antoine  Domino,  David 
Bartholomew 

Commodore-Reeve 

Witchcraft 

Pearl  King,  David  Bar¬ 
tholomew 

Conrad 

Ain’t  That  Lovin’  You 
Baby  , 

Jimmy  Reed 

Connld 

Oh  What  A  Night 

Marvin  Junior,  John  Flin¬ 
ches 

Golden  State 

Why  Don’t  You  Write 
Me 

Laura  Hollins 

Hi-Lo-H&R 

Blue  Suede  Shoes 

Carl  Lee  Perkins 

Lois 

Drown  In  My  Tears 

Henry  Glover 

Lois 

Fever 

\ 

John  Davenport,  Eddie 
Cooley 

Willie  John 

Lois 

Need  Your  Love  So 
Bad 

Lois 

Please,  Please,  Please 

James  Brown,  Johnny 
Terry 

Monument-Progres- 

Treasure  of  Love 

Joe  Shapiro,  Lou  Stallman 

sive 
Patricia-Kahl 

Patricia-Kahl 

Peer 

Elvis  Presley 

Elvis  Pfesley 

Progressive 

Progressive 

Progressive 

Progressive 

Progressive 

Progressive 

Progressive 

Rush 

Shalimar-Presley 

Tollie 

Tree 

Trinity 

Venice 

Venice 

Venice- 

Venice 


Why  Do  Fools  Fall  In 
Love 

I  Want  You  To  Be  My 
Girl 

Stranded  In  the  Jungle 

I  Want  You,  I  Need 
You,  I  Love  You 
Love  Me  Tender 

Devil  or  Angel 
Hide  and  Seek 
I  Can’t  Love  You 
Enough 

Love,  Love,  Love 

Play  It  Fair 
Seven  Days 

Steamboat 
It’s  Too  Late 
Don’t  Be  Cruel 

Hands  Off 

Heartbreak  Hotel 

Green  Door 
Long  Tally  Sally 


Rip  It  Up  • 

Those  Lonely,  Lonely 
Nights 
Tutti  Frutti 


George  Goldner,  Frankie 
Lyman 

George  Goldner,  Richard 
Barrett 

James  Johnson,  Ernestine 
Smith 

Ira  Kosloff,  Maurice  My- 
sels 

Vera  Matson,  *  Elvis  Pres¬ 
ley 

Blanche  Carter 
Paul  Winley,  Ethel  Byrd 
Dorian  Burton,  Howard 
Plummer  Jr.,  LaVern 
Baker 

Sid  Wyche,  Teddy  McRae, 
Sunny  David 
Bill  Campbell 
Carmen  Taylor,  Willis 
Carroll 
Buddy  Lucas 
Chuck  Willis 

Otis  Blackwell,  Elvis  Pres¬ 
ley 

Jay  McShann,  Priscilla 
Bowman 

Mae  Boren  Axton,  Tommy 
Durden,  Elvis  Presley 
Bob  Davis,  Marvin  Moore 
Enotris  Johnson,  Robert 
A.  Blackwell,  Richard 
Penniman 

Robert  A.  Blackwell,  John 
Marascalo 
John  Vincent 

Dorothy  LaBostrie,  Joe 
Lubin,  Richard  Penni¬ 
man 


ditional’— that  is,  thfc  way  Louis 
Armstrong  and  musicians  like  that 
play.  There  isn’t  any  word  for 
what  I  do  play  except  'Dizzy’s 
style'.” 

He  insisted  he  wasn’t  playing 
simply  for  his  own  pleasure,  either. 
“I  try  to  satisfy  the  audience,  to 
play  what  they  want  to  hear  .  .  . 
within  the  limits  of  my  own  style. 
I  can’t  play  somebody  else’s  kind  of 
music. .  But  I  can’t  ignorfe  the  audi¬ 
ence  either,  I’m  not  just  talking 
to  myself.  If  I  did,  they'd  stop 
coming  and  then  where  would  I 
be?”  .  . 


Jocks,  Jukes,  Disks 

m  Continued  from  page  40 
ahd  color  to  the  combo.  Number 
extends  over  two  sides,  but  jocks 
can  play  either  or  both  sides  as 
complete  entities. 

Bill  Doggett:  “Ram-Bunk-Shush”- 
“Blue  Largo”  (King).  Bill  Dog- 
gett,  who  had  an  instrumental  hit 
in  “Honky  Tonk,”  has  a  similar 
number  in  “Ram-Bunk-Shush,”  but 
then  all  rock  ’n’  roll  instrumentals 
sound  pretty  much  alike.  “Blue 
Largo”  displays  a  little  more  tonal 
variety. 

The  Echoes:  “Ding  Dong”-“My 
Heart  Beats  For  You”  (Gee). 
“Ding  Dong”  is  a  swinging  rock  'n* 
roll  tune  which  The  Echoes  deliver 
with  an  infectious  beat.  It  does 
cover  much  travelled  ground  and 
the  freshness  that  once  character¬ 
ized  the  rock  ’n’  roll  genre  seems 
to  have  lost  its  tang.  Flip  is  more 
of  the  same. 

Johnny  Dee:  “Sittin’  In  The  Bal¬ 
cony”-”  A-Plus  In  Love”  (Colonial). 
Johnny  Dee,  cleffer  of  a  “Rose  and 
A  Baby  Ruth,”  turns  up  as  com¬ 
poser  and  singer  on  this  indie  la¬ 
bel  coupling  from  Durham,  N.C. 
Dee  is  an  okay  vocalist  in  the  coun¬ 
try  groove  and  these  numbers  have 
simple,  juve-slanted  ideas.  “Bal¬ 
cony”  is  the  bouncier  side. 

Polly  Bergen:  “Dream  Love”- 
“Ladies  and  Gentlemen  of  the 
Jury”  (RKO  -  Unique).  Screen- 
nitery  singer  Polly  Bergen  has  a 
good  chance  to  Win  some  attention 
in  the  shellac  field  with  “Dream 
Love.”  It's  an  above-average  ballad 
with  a  smooth  melodic  line  and  a 
romantic  -lyric  idea.  She  gives  it  a 
warm  and  appealing  ride.  "Ladies 
and  Gentlemen  of  the  Jury,”  on 
the  other,,  hand,  is  a  ponderous 
item  both  in  words  and  music. " 


NOW  ... 
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BETAIL  SHEET  BEST  SEUEBS 
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.  Survey  of  retail  sheet  music 
best  sellers  based  on  reports 
obtained  from  leading  stores  in 
'  J3  cities  and  showing .  com¬ 
parative  sales  rating  for  this 
and  last  week*  • 

.  ■*  ASGAP  t  BMI  . 


National' 
Rating \ 
This  Last 
wk.  wk.  - 


Title  and  Publisher 
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n 

M 

h 

_  W_ 

■no 

U 

1  J 

1  w 

1 

1  S 

1 

1 

tSinging  the  Blues  (Aciiff-R) . 

2 

1 

2 

1 

2 

1 

2 

2 

1 

1 

4 

1 

8 

Hi 

2 

2 

♦True  Love  (Buxton  Hill). . . . 

3 

3 

2 

3 

4 

1 

8 

3 

7 

3 

3 

7 

85 

3 

3 

tLove  Me  Tender  (Presley) . . 

8 

3 

9 

6 

3 

1 

2 

6 

1 

2 

69 

4 

8 

tYoung  Love  (Lowery) . 

1 

5 

4 

8 

6 

6 

5 

4 

6 

10 

~2~ 

64 

5 

9 

tBanana  Boat  Song  (Marks-B) 

7 

1 

10 

1 

2 

7 

7 

5 

5 

3 

62 

6 

5 

tThe  Green  Door  (Trinity) . . . 

, . 

2 

6 

9 

4 

10 

4 

3 

2 

6 

53 

7 

4 

♦Blueberry  Hill  (Chappell) ... 

8 

5 

-  5 

4 

6 

2 

7  ' 

5 
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8  ; 

6 

tCindy,  Oh  Cindy  (Marks-B) . 

3 

10 

4 

7 

8_ 

7 

8 

9 

4 

39 

9 

10  ♦Moonlight  Gambler  (Morris) . 

~9~~ 

.8 

9 

10 

3 

9 

9 

1 

30 

10 

7 

tWalking  in  Rain  (Golden  W.) 

~ 

7 

5 

~~9~~ 

9 

8 

To” 

7 

4 

29 

11 

14 

tDon’t  Forbid  Me  (Roosevelt) 

6 

7 

5 

10 

23 

12 

13 

♦Anastasia  (Feist) . 

4 

5 

~~6~ 

18 

13A 

fCinco  Robles  (Warman). ... 

10 

7 

6 

8 

9 

15 

13B 

11 

tLove  Me  (Hill  &  Range) . 

•  * 

•• 

8 

10 

3 

3Z 

15 

15  11  ♦Friendly  Persuasion  (Feist). 


10 


10 


Readin’,  Writin’  &  Rifting 
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some  rah-rah  budgets  run  as  high 
as  $500,000  per  annum  aside  from 
convocations.  Leading  purchasers 
are  Purdue,  Texas  U.  and  Texas 
A&M.  Schools  are  often  able  to 
pay  more  for  talent  than  niteries 
because  of  lower  overhead,  i.e.  ad¬ 
vertising,  rent,  etc.,  although  Pur¬ 
due  operates  its  Hall  of  Music  with 
union  help.  . 

Big-city  schools  are  usually  not 
such  big  buyers.  Best  markets  are 
large  schools  which  often  have 
fine  auditoriums  in  smaller  cities 
without  major  competitive  outlets 
for  talent.  Paramount  claims  it 
grosses  in  excess  of  $500,000  yearly 
on  its  10%  deals  with  schools, 
much  of  it  on  packages.  Para¬ 
mount  is  exclusive  booker  for  27 
colleges  and  universities  which1 
make  up  60%  of  their  school  book¬ 
ings. 

The  U.  of  Illinois  two-year  col¬ 
lege  in  Chicago  has  spent  $160,- 
000  for  talent  in  a  year,  paying 
Fred  Waring  $15,000  per  night. 


a  wonderful 
seasonal  song 

•TYNE  ANO  CAHN'S 


* 


CAHN 

MUSIC 


NOVICE 

SONGWRITER-SINGER 
Seeks  to  Team  Up  With 
ARRANGER-ACCOMPANIST 

Writ.  Box  V 52-57,  VARIETY 
154  W.  46th  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


(Waring  appears  yearly  at  U.  of 
Wisconsin's  Madison  campus  at  the 
same  figure.)  An  offer  of  $22,500 
by  U.  of  Illinois  for  a  Metropolitan 
Opera  performance  last  year  was 
turned  down  for  an  equivalent 
offer  by  Purdue  whose  Hall  of  Mu¬ 
sic  offered  finer  accoustics  and 
which  sold  out  its  6,000  seats  at 
$10  per.  Ballet  Russe  brought  16,- 
000  customers  into  the  U.  of  Wis¬ 
consin  fieldhouse  last  year.  All  the 
Big  10  schools  spend  at  least  $100,- 
000  yearly  on  concerts. 

Financing  of  most  pop  and  jazz 
concerts  is  largely  from  student 
activity  fees.  A  medium-sized  uni¬ 
versity  with  5,000  students  paying 
a  $10  activities  fee  already  has  the 
nut  for  a  sizable  entertainment 
package.  Where  admissions  are 
open  to  the  public,  additional 
funds  become  available,  with  the 
schodls  often  turning  a  profit.  Stu¬ 
dents  are  usually  charged  part  or 
full  admish  to  events  not  covered 
by  activity  fees. 

Peoria?  Yes,  Peoria 

Other  institutions  such  as  Brad¬ 
ley  in  Peoria,  Ill.,  have  an  alumni 
association  which  sponsors  an  an¬ 
nual  six  or  seven-show  series. 
Grosses  there  run  up  to  $10,000 
for  single  star  shows  with  the 
“Holiday  on  Ice”  frappe  bringing 
in  $40,000  in  five  days.  Chi  booker 
Sid  Page  handles  Bradley  signings 
exclusively  and  reports  a  25%  in¬ 
crease  in  expenditures  In  the  last 
two  years. 

The  do-it-yourself  idea  by  which 
some  institutions  develop  and  cap¬ 
italize  on  student  talent  has  be¬ 
come  accentuated  in  recent  years 
at  colleges  with  strong  music  de¬ 
partments.  Budgets  formerly  used 
to  promote  longhair  concerts  are 
used  instead  to  hire  artists  for 
short  sfeminar  courses  both  to  pro¬ 
vide  student  and  faculty  stimulus 
in  isolated  schools  and  because  of 
the  prestige  factor  in  having  these 
names  listed  among  the  faculty. 
Occasionally  artists  will  teach  se¬ 
mester  courses,  as  per  Leonard 
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Bernstein  at  Erandeis  U.  in  Wal¬ 
tham,  Mass.  A  trend  to  music  ap¬ 
preciation  courses  in  liberal  arts 
colleges  often  incorporates  the 
services  of  professional  performers 
in  a  concert  series. 

Modern  jazz  is  not  a  fast-moving 
item  on  the  eastern  seaboard,  but 
west  of  Chicago  it's  the  fastest 
growing  thing  in  campus  halls'. 
Promotion  wise,  jazz  outfits  push¬ 
ing  new  ideas  are  apt  to  receive 
from  enthusiastic  and  appreciative 
jazz  societies  on  the  campus  long 
before  their  names  have  become  a 
general  commercial  asset.  Campus 
towns  do  an  outsize  business  with 
jazz  records.  Folk  tunes  including 
calypso  songs  could  be  heard  more 
and  more  on  many  campuses  in  the 
pre-Belafonte  era  and  such  songs 
were  even  to  be  found  in  song- 
books  circulating  among  students. 

Agents  who  deal  with  schools 
agree  that  while  the  talent  bought 
varies  in  kind,  the  quality  must  be 
there  as  well  as  the  name,  that 
schools  are  more  discerning  and 
critical  talent  buyers  than  the  gen- 


AFM 

==  Continued  from  page  41 
payments  represented  wage  hikes 
intended  for  musicians  but  divert¬ 
ed  to  the  Funds  while  other  coin 
represents  re-use  payments  on  the 
sale  of  old  features  to  tv.  Re-use 
payments  originally  were  made  to 
individual  musicians  but  were  di¬ 
verted  to  the  Trust  Funds  in  June, 
1955. 

Judge  Ford’s  decision  frankly 
admitted  that  the  problem  of  juris¬ 
diction  is  a  thorny  one.  “While  the 
authorities  are  not  consistent,’’  he 
wrote,  “and  while  there  has  been 
no  direct  determination  of  the 
question  by  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States,  the  sound  view 
under  the  facts  here  presented  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  that  there  is  no  juris¬ 
diction  to  resolve  the  conflicting 
claims  unless  jurisdiction  in  per¬ 
sonam  can  be  obtained  over  each 
claimant.” 

Opinion  added  that  “if  the  court 
had  jurisdiction  to  do  so,”  the  re¬ 
sult  of  the  lengthy  arguments  two 
weeks  ago  “probably”  would  be 
injunctions  and. a  receivership  at 
least  in  connection  with  the  pay¬ 
ments  in  the  ^recording  '  industry 
which  the  plaintiffs  claim  are  di¬ 
verted  pay  hikes  and  with  respect 
to  the  re-use  payments  on  old 
films. 

With  the  decision,  attention  in 
the  musicians’  battle  against  the 
Trust  Funds  now  shifts  to  New 
York,  where  Rosenbaum  has  filed 
a  “class”  suit  seeking  a  court  rul-, 
ing  on  the  validity  of  the  opera¬ 
tion. 


Diz  $5,640  in  Cal.  3 

'  Berkeley,  Cal.,  Jan.  29. 

Dizzy  Gillespie  grossed  $5,640  in 
three  dates  in  this  area  during 
past  week. 

In  Jan.  25  concert  at  San  Jose 
he  drew  $1,400;  dance  in  Frisco 
on  the  26th,  $1,040,  and  concert  in 
Berkeley  on  the  27th,  $3,200. 


Coral’s  Rapid  Gait  On 
Sid  Caesar  &  Co.’s  (9) 
TV-Plugged  Tower  Trot’ 

“The  Tower’s  Trot,”  tune  show¬ 
cased  on  Sid.  Caesar’s  NBC-TV 
stanza  last  month,  is  being  geared 
for  a  big  push  by  Coral  Records  for 
its  Dick  Jacobs  waxing.  The  “Trot,” 
first  done  on  E)ec.  8,  is  set  for  an¬ 
other  production  presentation  by 
Caesar  this  Saturday  (2)  and  NBC- 
TV  plans  to  feature  it  in  spots  over 
the  network. 

Tune  was  picked  up  by  Paul  Case 
for  the  Hill  &  Range  publishing 
firm.  Firm  may  need  kingsize 
sheet  music  to  list  all  writers  of 
the  song.  There  are  nine  in  all. 
Music  credit  goes  to  Caesar  and 
Bernie  Green,  while  the  comedian’s 
tv  writing  staff  gets  the  nod  as 
Ivricists.  The  staff  includes  Mel 
Tolkin,  Lou  Gilbert,  Mel  Brooks, 
Sheldon  Keller,  Mike  Stewart, 
Gary  Belkin  and  Neil  Simon. 


Album  Reviews 

Continued  from  page  40 
ABC-Paramount  collection  of 
standards  plus,  her  recent  pop  hit, 
“Too  Close  for  Comfort.”  Miss 
Gorme  was  never  in  better  voice. 

“Hi  Fi  Calypso”  by  Enid  Mosier 
and  her  Trinidad  Steel  Band  for 
Columbia  Records  is  opportunely 
timed  to  cash  in  on  the  current 
talk  about  the  Caribe  trend.  Miss 
Mosier  is  an  amusing  performer 
and  the  repertory  is  varied,  includ¬ 
ing  the  native  stuff  along  with  that 
first-rate  number  from, the  “House 
of  ]  Flowers,”  “Two  Ladies  in  de 
Shade  of  de  Banana  Tree,”  which 
Miss  Mosier  did  in  the  Broadway 
production. 

Maxine  Sullivan,  who  hasn’t 
been  heard  too  frequently  of  late, 
turns  up  on  two  different  sets  on 
two  different  labels.  For  Period 
Records,  Miss  Sullivan  neatly  de¬ 
livers  a  set  of  Andy  Razaf  numbers 
written  in  collaboration  with  Fats 
Waller  and  others.  A  group  head¬ 
ed  by  Charlie  Shavers  backs  her. 
For  Bethlehem  Records,  Miss  Sul¬ 
livan  again  is  heard  on  one  side 
with  Charlie  Shavers,  but  the 
trumpeter  gets  top  billing  in  a  set 
titled  “The  Complete  Charlie  Sha¬ 
vers  with  Maixine  Sullivan.”,  The 
packages  are  closely  interrelated 
via  Leonard  Feather  who  produced 
both. 

On  the  Disneyland  label,  Fran¬ 
ces  Archer  and  Beverly  Gile  per¬ 
form  “A  Child’s  Garden  of  Verses 
and  Other  Songs  for  Children”  in 
charming,  original  style. 

“Many  Moods,”  a  product  of  Re¬ 
quest  Records,  is  an  eye-catcher  via 
the  nude  on  the  jacket  cover.  Musi¬ 
cally,  the  World  Symphony  Orches¬ 
tra,  a  Continental  group,  plays  an 
attractive  program  of  instrumen¬ 
tals  having  no  relation  to  the  cover. 

Herm. 


Haley  Comets 

Continued  from  page  41  ; 

tour  Feb.  26  and  then  play  in  Bel¬ 
fast  and  Dublin  before  terminating 
with  a  short  tour  of  the  Continent. 


Comets’  Hello  &  Goodbye 
Philadelphia,  Jan.  29, 
Bill  Haley  &  Comets,  returned 
from-  their  fourweek  tour  of  Aus¬ 
tralia  yesterday  (Mon.)  and  leave 
Thursday  (31)  on  the  Queen  Eliz¬ 
abeth  for  a  six-week  tour  of  21 
cities  in  Great  Britain. 

First  visit  of  Haley  to  the  United 
Kingdom  has  been  set  up  by 'Lew 
&  Leslie  Grade.  The  London  Daily 
Mirror  has  arranged  special  pro¬ 
motion  for  the  rock  &  roller.  Paper 
has  detailed  columnist  Noel  Whit¬ 
comb  to  accompany  the  Haley  com¬ 
bo  on  the  Atlantic  crossing.  There 
will  be  special  accommodations  for 
teenagers  and  Haley  fan  clubs  on 
the  boat  train  from  Southhampton. 
The  same  provision  will  be  made 
by  the  daily  for  the  whole  tour. 
Susan  Warner  is  handling  the  pub¬ 
licity  in  England  for  Haley’s  visit. 


Houston  Auto  Show’s  Bill 

Houston,  Jan.  29. 

Ray  Anthony  or-eh  drew  the  Sun- 
day-Monday  (27-28)  assignment  at 
the  Houston  Automobile  Show  in 
the  Sam  Houston  Coliseum.  The 
show  runs  from  Jan.  26  to  Feb.  3. 
Two  other  acts  have  also  been 
signed,  the  Musical  Wades  &  Jackie 
Burtell,  and  Wanda  Bell. 

Previously  announced  were  Guy 
Mitchell,  Don  Cornell,  Shep  Fields 
orch,  Happy  Jesters  and  Ving  Mer¬ 
lin  &  His  Violin  Beauties. 


Best  Bets 


FULL  OF  LIFE 

THESE  WILL  BE  THE  , 
GOOD  OLD  DAYS 

(DECCA  9-3021 6) 


JUDY  HOLLIDAY 

Judy’s  blonde  bombshell  per¬ 
sonality  now  explodes  in  song 
in  two  wonderful  tunes.  “Full 
of  Life”  is  just  that  —  and 
“Good  Old  Days”  sends  you 
off  on  a  musical  Holliday! 


LONG  BEFORE  I  KNEW 
YOU 


THE  GOLDEN  KEY 

(DECCA  9-30189;  30189) 


SAMMY  DAVIS,  JR. 

The  golden  voiced  “Mr.  Won¬ 
derful”  brings  his  incredible 
range  and  exciting  delivery  to 
a  new  double-threat  disc. 
Sammy  really  belts  out  “Long 
Before.”  It’s  a  pleasure  to 
predict  another  smash  for  the 
dynamic  Mr.  Davis. 


Your  Musical 
HOLIDAY  IN  TrtE 
WL3T  INDIES 
A  Calypso  Carnival 
DL  8159  •  ED-754 


With  the  entire  industry  on  a 
calypso  kick,  it’s  smart  to  cash 
in  on  this  terrific  package! 
Wilmoth  Houdlni,  Lord  Begin¬ 
ner,  Lord  Kitchener,  The  Lion, 
The  Iron  Duke — all  present 
and  accounted  for.  Tunes  in¬ 
clude  “Rum  and  Coca-Cola,” 
“Gin  and  Cocoanut  Water,” 
“Man  Smart  and  Woman 
Smarter,”  and  others.  A  nat¬ 
ural  for  extra  sales! 


a  New  World  of  Sound.., 
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London’s  Windmill  Burlesk,  Where 


20/20  Eyesight  Helps,  in  25tb  Anni 


London,  Jan.  29. 

The  Windmill  Theatre,  West  End 
home  of  British  burlesque,  cele¬ 
brates  its  25th  anniversary  of  non¬ 
stop  revue  next  Monday  (4).  The 
event  will  be  covered  by  both  the 
state  tv  and  radio  webs.  In  the 
BBC’s  Light  Program,  the  peak 
listening  time  between  9 .  and  10 
p.m.  will  be  devoted  to  a  commem¬ 
orative  show  introduced  by  actor 
Kenneth  More,  himself  a  Windmill 
discovery,  who’ll  present  a  number 
of  headline  artists  who’ve  appeared 
at  the  theatre.  Later  the  same  eve¬ 
ning,  a  cabaret  show  from  Lon¬ 
don’s  Trocadero  Restaurant,  where 
the  Silver  Jubilee  is  to  be  cele¬ 
brated,  will  be  televised. 

The  theatre  is  situated  a  few 
yards  from  Piccadilly  Circus  in  a 
Soho  side  street.  A  dominantly 
male  audience  daily  pays  either 
$1.70  or  $2.10  to  see  a  show  fa¬ 
mous  for  its  scantily  clad  girls. 
Notices  strategically  placed 
throughout  the  theatre  state  that 
any  visual  aids  other  than  normal 
spectacles  are  not  allowed  inside 
the  building,  and  that  climbing 
over  seats  is  forbidden.  Cameras, 
too,  are  taboo  inside  this  320- 
seater. 

Two  companies  working  alter¬ 
nate  days  stage  six  shows  a  day 
through  52  weeks  in  the  year,  and 
for  the  past  18  years,  no  principal 
singers  or  dancers  have  been  en¬ 
gaged.  All  leading  players  gradu¬ 
ate  from  the  chorus,  and  this  has 
dubbed  the  'Windmill  as  a  nursery 
for  stage,  screen  and  radio  stars. 

The  Windmill’s  story  dates  back 
to  1930  when  it  opened  as  a  legit 
theatre,  but  after  one  play  was  con¬ 
verted  into  a  picture  house.  Two 
years  later,  Laura  Henderson,  then 
the  owner,  with  Vivian  Van  Damm, 
now  Windmill  topper,  introduced 
non-stop  revue  for  the  first  time 
in  this  country.  At  the  start,  busi¬ 
ness  was  slow,  but  finally  the  idea 
latched  on,  and  in  1936,  when  pro¬ 
duction  was  taken  over  complete¬ 
ly  by  Van  Damm,  the  theatre  be¬ 
gan  to  recoup  its  losses. 

When  World  War  II  came  along, 
all  London  entertainments  were 
ordered  to  close  on  Sept.  3,  1939, 
but  two  weeks  later,  when  the  ban 
was  lifted,  the  Windmill  was  the 


only  theatre  to  reopen,  and  it 
stayed  open  through  the  worst  of 
the  London  Blitz  and-  earned  its 
famous  slogan,  “We  Never  Closed.” 
On  one  occasion,  when  bombs  were 
falling  all  around  the  theatre,  an 
electrician  was  killed  and  one  of 
the  showgirls  badly  injured. 

Television  producer  Ernest  Max¬ 
ine,  who’ll  produce  the  Windmill’s 
anni  show,  is  himself  an  ex-Wind- 
mill  dancer,  and  featured  in  the 
program  will  be  two  of  Van 
Damm’s  “mistakes”  who  were 
turned  out  after  being  auditioned, 
Bob  Monkhouse  and  Benny  Hill, 
now  two  of  Britains  top  comedians. 


AGVA,  %’ers  0.0. 
Club-Date  Code 

The  American  Guild  of  Variety 
Artists  and  the  Artists  Representa¬ 
tives  Assn,  yesterday  (Tues.)  con¬ 
tinued  a  series  of  meetings  on  the 
forthcoming  club  date  producers 
code.  Negotiations  are  expected  to 
be  completed  shortly,  v 

In  for  the  meeting  were  reps 
from  Chicago,  including  Freddie 
Williamson,  head  of  the  Associated 
Booking  Corp.  office  there;  Marty 
Himmel  and  Arthur  Goldsmith. 

Chicago  contingent  is  reportedly 
concerned  over  the  possible  com¬ 
petition  of  nitery  owners  who  es¬ 
tablish  industrial  show  outfits.  The 
entire  org  is  awaiting  final  adjudi¬ 
cation  of  an  AGVA  franchise  ap¬ 
plied  for  by  Chez  Paree  Artists 
Inc.,  headed  by  Phil  Consolo  (& 
Melba).  Outfit  is  said  by  the  union 
to  be  tied  to  the  Chez  Paree  night 
club,  so  far  a  franchise  has  not 
been  granted. 

Chicago  percenters  feel  that  op¬ 
eration  of  an  office  with  a  tie  to 
the  nitery  constitutes  unfair  com¬ 
petition.  Thus  far,  it  looks  like 
the  union  will  nix  the  Consolo  ple^- 
unless  the  latter’s  company  can 
prove  that  there  is  no  connection 
with  the  cafe. 


Nils  T.  Granlund,  star-maker  extraor- 


PITT’S  NEW  NIXON 
A  LA  N.Y.  LATIN  Q. 

the  New  Nixon  cafe,  Pittsburgh, 
will  have  an  entertainment  policy 
patterned  after  the  Latin  Quarter, 
N.  Y.,  with  Mme.  Kamarova,  who 
does  the  production  at  the  Manhat¬ 
tan  spot,  in  a  similar  chore  at  the 
club  to  be  operated  by  Harold  W. 
Gray. 

Initial  bill,  opening  Feb.  8,  will 
have  Lucienne  &  Ashour,  Tun  Tun, 
Geri  Gale,  Marge  &  Lee  Murray, 
and  the  New  Yorkers.  Production 
will  remain  four  weeks  with  prin¬ 
cipals  changing  fortnightly. 


White-Stone  O’seas  Tie 

Boston,  Jan.  29. 


dinary,  has  turned  author  and  “tells  all" 
In  new  book.  Blondes,  Brunettes,  and 
Bullets.  Uninhibited  recollections  of  50 
years  along  the  Main  Stem,  the  book  is 
studded  with  personal  anecdotes  about 
people  from  top  to  bottom  of  the  Show 
Business  ladder.  At  bookstores  or  tear 
this  out,  print  name  and  address  in 
margin,  send  with  $4.00  check  or  money 
order  to  David  McKay  Co.,  Inc.,  55  Fifth 
Avenue,  New  York  3.  A  copy  will  be 
sent  you  postpaid. 
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Since  35.  Serving  America's  Start 

Danny  White,  Hub  booker,  has 
arranged  with  his  former  rep, 
Leonard  Stone,  who  operated  a 
Rome  office  last  year,  for  repre¬ 
sentation  in  Frankfurt,  Germany. 
Stone,  now  in  Frankfurt  booking 
military  camp  shows,  will  again 
act  as  mitteleuropa  agent  for  the 
Boston  agency. 

A  reciprocal  arrangement  will  be 
set  up,  similar  to  one  used  between 
Rome  and  Boston,  in  which  White 
will  import  acts-  from  Europe  and 
send  acts  from  U.S.  overseas. 


George  Platt,  formerly  of  the 
William  Morris  Agency  and  the 
Henry  Brown  office,  has  joined 
Cass  Franklin  at  Lou  Walters  En¬ 
terprises. 


VING  MERLIN 


ZIEGFELD  FOLLIES  Mgt.t  Jerry  Levy  -  Fred  Anuel 

LATIN  QUARTER,  MIAMI  Direction*  William  Morris  Agency 


I  Police  Strong-Arm 
I  Bawdy  Bodies  At 
Honolulu  Strip  Spots 

Honolulu,  Jan.  22. 

Long-pending  crackdown  on 
strippers  is  underway,  with  police 
scrutiny  extending  to  Waikiki  nit- 
eries  as  well  as  burlesque  houses. 

Helena  Gardner  was  arrested  by 
moral  squadsmen  when  her  feather 
dance  at  Orchid  Room  in  Waikiki 
allegedly  became  too  lewd  for  pub¬ 
lic  viewing.  Jean  Dupree,  dancer 
at  Beretania  Follies,  downtown 
burlesquerie,  was  charged  with 
lewd  and  lascivious  conduct  after 
allegedly  allowing  a  man  from  the 
audience  to  remove  her  costume 
during  the  show.  GI  audiences  pre¬ 
dominate  a'  both  spots. 

It's  no  secret  that  operators  of 
several  niteries  featuring  “whole¬ 
some”  entertainment  have  been 
viewing  the  advent  of  strippers 
with  misgivings.  City  liquor  com¬ 
mission  theoretically  can  order  a 
cleanup  among  niteries,  but  it  now 
looks  like  the  police  department’s 
going  to  do  it  first. 


Boston’s  New  T 
Party-Taste 
Vs.  Temperance 

Boston,  Jan.  29. 

The  wets  and  the  drys  fought  it 
out  at  a  hearing  in  the  State  House 
Tuesday  (22)  at  which  nitery  ops 
and  liquor  interests  asked  a  legis¬ 
lative  committee  to  allow  a  special 
ballot  on  the  liquor  question  in 
Salisbury.  (The  town  with  its  big 
nitery  strip  at  Salisbury  Beach  and 
42  liquor  spots  is  now  completely 
dry  as  a  result  of  a  surprise  dry 
vote  in  the  November  flections.) 

Atty.  Norman  Espovich,  counsel 
for  the  liquor  interests,  said  the 
effect  of  no  licenses  “will  wreak 
havoc  with  employment  and  town 
services  will  be  adversely  affected 
by  the  loss  of  revenue.”  He  esti¬ 
mated  that  1,000  persons  were  em¬ 
ployed  directly  or  indirectly  as  a 
result  of  liquor  establishments. 

Spokesmen  for  the  night  spots, 
cafes  and  package  stores  told  the 
mercantile  affairs  committee  that 
liquor  is  the  town’s  economic  life¬ 
blood,  contributing  $65,000 .  a.  year 
in  taxes  and  fees. 

“Taxpayers  now  realize  they 
made  a  mistake”  in  drying  up  the 
gay  resort  town  where  liquor 
flowed  freely  for  more  than  20 
years,  the  committee  was  told  by 
spokesmen.  Residents  realize  they 
have  “made  a  mistake,”,  one  pro¬ 
ponent  said;  and  they  should  be 
given  a  chance  to  correct  it.  He 
said  legislative  permission  to  vote 
again  would  not  establish  any  prec¬ 
edent. 

Atty.  Louis  A.  Cyr,  opposing  the 
measure  to  allow  the  special  ballot, 
charged  the  industry  failed  to  “put 
its  house  in  order.”  “They  should 
have  policed  themselves  if  they 
felt  the  police  force  was  inade¬ 
quate,”  he  told  the  committee.  He 
said  some  of  the  42  licensed  estab¬ 
lishments  were  Vhungry,”  and 
“sold  liquor  after  hours  to  minors 
and  gave  drunks  that  extra  drink.” 
More- than  700  arrests  were  made 
last  year  because  of  liquor,  he. 
stated. 


Saranac  Lake 

By  Happy  Benway 
Saranac  Lake,  N.Y.,  Jan.  29. 

Joseph  Irwin  of  RKO  Pictures 
(N.Y.)  in  for  the  regular  rest 
period  and  o.o.,  while  Joseph 
(IATSE)  Hays  of  Culver  City,  Cal., 
is  flashing  top  reports  from  his 
medical  clinic.  Alphonse  Losociuto 
registered  in.  Stella  Hance  visited 
by  her  husband,  John  (IATSE) 
Hance,  after  her  recent  click  ope¬ 
ration.  Charles  Morris  Taylor  of 
Switow  Theatres,  Louisville,  in  for 
the  non-TB  general  observation 
period. 

Write  tp  those  who  are  111. 


Hildegarde  opened  yesterday 
(28)  at  Hotel  Statler,  Cleveland, 
for  two  weeks.  She’s  currently  do¬ 
ing  two  new  numbers:  “You  Re¬ 
mind  Me  Of  Someone  I  Used  to 
Know”  by  Ottawa  freelance.  Paul 
A.  Gardner,  and  “Palm  Springs 
Polka”  by  Californians  Paul  Her¬ 
rick  and  Ted  Gruyah. 


Inside  Stuff — Vaudeville 

The  rash  of  new  hotels  going  up  in  Miami  Beach  4s  causing  that  re¬ 
sort  to  expand  its  normal  borders.  Having  spilled  out  from  the  Beach 
into  Bal  Harbour,  the  next  point  of  construction  is  now  almost  certain 
to  be  nearby  Hollywood.  Sam  Friedlander,  a  major  stockholder  in  the 
Food  Fair  food  chain,  is -reportedly  financing  a  new  inn  in  Hollywood, 
which  will  go  at  a  record-breaking  price  of  more  than  $20,000,000. 
Project  is  still  undergoing  organization, 

Douglas  Mitchell,  secretary-treasurer  of  the  IATSE  local  in  Roch¬ 
ester,  N.Y,,  recalls  that  he  was  the  only  male  to  serve  as  Sophie  Tuck¬ 
er’s  maid.  In  that  era,"  Rochester  housewives  used  to  double  as  dress¬ 
ers.  It  was  before  the  day  of  the  zipper  and  the  maids  used  to  have 
a  hard  time  getting  Soph’s  frame  into  the  gown.  Her  invective  cost 
her  two  maids,  and  she  couldn’t  get  another.  Mitchell  was  assigned 
the  job,  and  when  Soph  let  out,  he  replied  in  kind.'  It  was  a  most 
cordial  relationship,  he  recalls,  and  Mitchell’s  fee  at  the  end  of.  the 
run  was  higher  than,  that  which  she  ordinarily  gave  to  maids. 


Vaude,  Cafe  Dates 


New  York 

Gloria  De  Haven  signed  for  the 
Hotel  Pierre,  starting  April  8  for 
four  weeks  .  .  *  Summer  bookings 
include  Sophie  Tucker  for  the  Cal 
Neva,  Lake  Tahoe,  Aug.  2,  and 
Johnny  Desmond  for  Harrah’s,  in 
that  town,  July  1  .  .  .  The  Egyptian 
act,  Amin  Bros.,  signed  to  work  the 
Concord  Hotel,  in  the  borscht  belt 
Kiamesha  Lake,  Feb.  2  ..  .  Joe  E. 
Lewis  into  the  Mocambo,  Holly¬ 
wood,  July  5  .  .  .  Dolores  Hawkins 
to  El  Morocco,  Montreal,  May  20. . . 
Myron  Coheni  signed  for  the  Stat¬ 
ler  Hilton,  Dallas,  May  16. 


Chicago 

Shecky  Greene  enters  the  Lalune, 
New  Orleans,  Feb.  7  for  two  frames 
.  .  .  Rowan  &  Martin  do  a  two- 
weeker  at  Chez  Paree  May  10  .  .  . 
March  26-31  are  the  dates  for 
Peoria  Sport,  Boat,  Home  &  Vaca- 


Fairs  Discorer  A 
Problem:  Parking 

Salem,  Mass.,  Jan.  29. 

Parking  is  the  big  problem  con¬ 
fronting  fairs,  Frank  H.  Kingman, 
secretary-treasurer  International 
Assn,  of  Fairs  and  Expositions,  told 
the  37th  annual  meeting  of  the 
Massachusetts  Agricultural  Fairs 
Assn,  at  the  Hawthorne  Hotel  here 
at  their  two-day  session  (21-22). 
“Fair  directors  should  try  to  ac¬ 
quire  land  surrounding  fairgrounds 
to  enlarge  parking  facilities  where- 
ever  possible,”  he  said. 

Fairs  have  come  a  long  way  since 
the  horse  and  buggy  days,  he 
stated,  and  today’s  modern  fairs 
must  be  able  to  offer  adequate 
parking  or  they  will  suffer  at  the 
gate.  He  also  urged  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  women  on  fair  boards.  The 
distaff  side,  He  contended,  will  help 
update  thinking  and  prove  decided 
assets  In  planning  and  arrange¬ 
ments. 

A  floorshow,  courtesy  of  bookers 
A1  Martin,  Boston;  GAC-Hamid 
Inc.,  New  York  and  Boston,  and 
Barnes-Carruthers  Inc.,  Chicago, 
was  presented  at  the  annual  ban¬ 
quet. 

Edward  -M.  Dwyer,  of  Marshfield 
Fair,  was  elected  president;  Rich¬ 
ard  S.  Sagendorph,  Spencer  Fair, 
first  v.p.;  Harry  Storin,  Great  Bar¬ 
rington  Fair,  second  v.p.;  Dan 
Reidy,  Weymouth  Fair,  third  v.p. 
Paul  Corson,  Topsfield  Fair,  was 
reelected  secretary-treasurer.  John 
P.  Tutko,  retiring  president,  was 
elected  chairman  of  the  executive 
committee.- 


tion  Show  at  Bradley  U.,  with  Dick 
Hyde  and  “Dancing  Waters”  act  of 
Rarold  Steinman  and  Sam  Staayon 
booked  »  .  .  Joe  Tumef  at  Regal 
Theatre  Feb.  22-28  .  .  .  Dick  Con- 
tino  into  Tradewinds,  Milwaukee, 
March  15  for  nine  days  .  .  .  James 
Melton  to  Statler  Hilton,  Dallas, 
for  two  weeks  March  7. 


Hollywood 

Josephine  Premice  holds  over  for 
another  four  weeks  at  the  Dunes, 
Las  Vegas  .  ,  .  Choreographer  Earl 
Barton  staging  all  new  dances  for 
chorine  Lizanne  Truex  who  re¬ 
placed  Kipp  Hamilton  in  the  Civic 
Playhouse  presentation  of  “Can- 
Can.”  .  .  .  Peggy  King  opens  a  two- 
week  stint  at  Cocoanut  Grove  Feb. 
13  .  .  .  Carl  Siemon  and  Bob  War¬ 
ren,  pianist-organist  team  at 
Rand’s,  held  over  for  six  weeks  . . . 
The  Topnotchers  ate  initial  act  set 
marking  new  entertainment  policy 
of  Hotel  Fremont,  Las  .Vegas  .  .  . 
Jose  Iturbi  to  give  recital  March  15 
at  Philharmonic  Auditorium. 


Kansas  City 

Bobby  Sargent  returns  to  Eddys* 
opening  Feb.  8  for  a  fortnight, 
sharing  the  hill  with  Kuldip  Singh 
.  .  .  Woodson  Family  hies  to  Cleve¬ 
land  area  for  some  one-nighters, 
lands  in  Van  Ormand  Hotel,  Fort 
Wayne,  for  a  fortnight  late  in  Feb. 
.  .  .  Commodores  follow  Del  Rubio 
Triplets  into  Terrace  Grill  of 
Muehlebach  .  .  .  Herbie  Sells  fol¬ 
lows  his  Terrace  Grill  date  with  a 
stand  at  Italian  Village,  Lincoln, 
Neb.,  Feb.  2  for  week  .  .  .  Joaquin 
Garay  signed  with  the  Wm.  Morris 
office  . .  .  “Grand  Ole  Opry”  in  for 
three  performances  Sunday  In  the 
Memorial  Bldg.,  Kansas  City. 


HARBERS 
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STATLER  HOTEL 

Detroit 


-  DALE 


.WHEN  IN  BOSTON 

It't  the 

HOTEL  AVERT 

*  Avery  &  Washington  Sts. 

Every  room  newly  decorated. 
Air  conditioned  rooms  eveilable. 


St  Loo  Jeff’s  Name  Kick 

'  The  Shearton  Jefferson,  St. 
Louis,  will  continue  on  its  talent 
policy  which  started  last  week  with 
the  engagement  of  Mary  McCarty. 
Booked  into  that  inn  are  Mindy 
Carson,  who  opened  Monday  (28); 
Connee  Boswell,  opening  Feb:  4, 
and  Frank  Parker,  for  a  two-weeker 
starting  Feb.  11. 

Hotel  is  seeking  other  names. 


The  Home  of  Shew  Folk 


YVONNE  MORAY 

RANCH  INN 

ELKO,  NEVk 
Thank  you  Joe  Danleli 

MILTON  DEUTSCH  AGENCY 

flIBT  fluniet  filvd. 

Hollywood  40,  Calif. 


Latest  ABC-PAR  Record  a  VARIETY  BEST  RET 

Tho  Music  Goes  Round  arid  Round 
b/w  I’ll  Be  Worthy  of  You 

CAB  CALLOWAY 

CURRENTLY  FIFTH  WEEK 
COTTON  CLUB,  Miami  Beach 

Mgt.  BILL  MITTLER,  1619  Broadway,  New  York 
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Tourists  Don’t  Come  to  Cuba  to  See 


Vegas  &  Miami:  Havana’s  Aguerre 


Tourists  do  not  come  to  Cuba  to 
see  a  mixture  of  Miami  Beach  and 
Las  Vegas,  says  Mario  Aguerre 
Medrano,  one  of  the  operators  of 
the  Montmarte,  Havana.  The  tour¬ 
ists  go  primarily  to  see  the  native 
arts  and  cultures  and  the  old  world 
flavor  that  used  to  abound  in  that 
city,  according  to  the  boniface, 
who  urges  a  return  to  the  native 
staples  that  helped  maintain  Ha¬ 
vana  as  a  tourist  centre  for  many 
years. 

Aguerre  feels  that  in  losing  the 
native  flavor  and  Spanish  cultures 
Cuba  will  eventually  lose  out  as  a 
tourist  attraction.  He  pointed  out 
that  U.  S.  tourists  do  not  go  pri¬ 
marily  to  see  names,  but  the  native 
shows.  It's  only  during  the  off-sea¬ 
son,  when  only  Cuban  trade  is 
around,  that  they  have  to  go  for 
expensive  American  names,  which 
the  Cubans  prefer. 

Aguerre  urged  that  steps  be 
taken  immediately  to  curb  the  un¬ 
bridled  Florida  and  Nevada  influ¬ 
ences  which  are  making  them¬ 
selves  felt  in  virtually  every  facet 
of  life  on  the  island.  He  said  that, 
for  the  price  of  a  single  headliner, 
the  various  clubs  could  get  togeth¬ 
er  in  creating  a  $150,000  bankroll 
to  be  used  for  publicity  purposes 
only.  Aguerre  also  feels  that  Cu¬ 
bans  should  take  immediate  steps 
to  inculcate  more  Cuban  and  na¬ 
tive  cultures  into  the  everyday  life 
and  recreation  of  the  island.  For 
one  thing,  Aguerre  said,  bullfights 
would  prove  a  tremendous  tourist 
lure.  He  asked  that  the  native 
Spanish  atmosphere  be  retained  as 
much  as  possible  and  that  old  land¬ 
marks  now  being  torn  down  be  re¬ 
tained  even  if  for  atmospheric  pur¬ 
poses  only.  Otherwise,  Aguerre 
says,  Cuba  would  ultimately  lose 
its  charm  and  with  it  the  tourist 
trade. 


N.C.  Fairs  Stall  Aid  Push 

Raleigh,  N.  C.,  Jan.  29. 

The  North  Carolina  Assn,  of 
Agricultural  Fairs  decided  to  con¬ 
tinue  a  campaign  for  state  aid,  but 
agreed  to  postpone  for  at  least  two 
years  a  showdown  in  the  Legisla¬ 
ture.  The  association  authorized 
its  executive  committee  to  draft  a 
plan  for  state-financial  aid  to  ap¬ 
proved  agricultural  fairs.  Due  to 
the  short  time  before  convening  of 
the  1957  General  Assembly,  mem¬ 
bers  voted  to  hold  back  any  money 
proposal. 

The  plan  drafted  by  the  execu¬ 
tive  committee  probably  will  be 
presented  at  the  1959  session. 


Rowan  &  Martin  pacted  for  the 
Palladium,  London,  April  15  for 
two  weeks. 


PROFESSIONAL 
COMEDY  MATERIAL 
for  all  Theatricals 

BLASON'S  FUN-MASTER 

The  Original  Show  Biz  Gag  Filo 
Wa  Service  the  Stars 
35  Issues  $25  —  First  13  for  $7 
Singly — SI. 05  Each  In  Sequence 

•  3'  Parody  Books,  per  Bk . $10  • 

•  3  Blackout  Books,  per  Blr. . . .  $25  • 

•  Minstrel  Budge*'" . $25  r 

How  to  Master  the  Ceremonies 

$3  per  Copy 

•  "The  Comedian"  Monthly  Service  • 

$15  per  Year  (12  Issues) 

We  Also  Teach  M.C.'Ing  and  Comedy 
Let  a  Real  Professional  Train  You 
NO  C.O.D.'S 


BILLY  GLASO  N 
200  W.  54th  St.,  N.Y.C.  19.  Dept.  V 
Circle  7-1130 
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Pinballs  Off-Limits 

For  Boston  Teeners 

Boston,  Jan.  29. 

The  Boston  Licensing  Board  has 
cracked  down  on  the  use  of  pinball 
machines  for  all  teeners  up  to  19* 
years  of  age,  threatening  revoca¬ 
tion  of  license  for  any  owners  per¬ 
mitting  such  play. 

Clarence  R.  Elam,  newly  ap¬ 
pointed  .chairman  of  the  licensing 
board,  succeding  Mary  Driscoll, 
who  resigned,  said  tne  board  is 
gunning  for  spots  serving  drinks 
to  under-age  patrons  and  for  other 
violations  of  licensees  in  the  Hub 
in  a  drive  to  combat  juvenile  de¬ 
linquency. 


Toronto’s 'Sudden 
New  Curfew-1  a.m. 

Toronto,  Jan.  29. 

The  Ontario  Liquor  License 
Board  announced  that  effective 
Feb.  1,  all  night  clubs  will  close 
at  1  a.m.  instead  of  the  previous 
2  a.m.  closing  rule.  This  will  af¬ 
fect  54  niteries  in  Toronto. 

Mayor  Nathan  Phillips,  who  is 
attempting  to  make  Toronto  the 
convention  and  tourist  capital  of 
Canada,  claims  that  the  new  regu¬ 
lation  “will  adversely  affect  busi¬ 
ness  and  be  an  encouragement  to 
bootlegging.”  He  told  Variety  that 
visitors  spend  some  $40,000,000  a 
year  in  Toronto;  that  “better  class” 
conventioneers  individually  spend 
some  $500  here  on  their  two-to- 
three-day  annual  gatherings,  part 
of  this  going  to  hotel  accommoda¬ 
tions  and  after-meeting  relaxation 
at  niteries. 

.Mayor  Phillips  (himself  a  tem¬ 
perance  man)  declared  that  the 
new  ruling  would  only  “encourage 
breaches  of  the  law”  and  added, 
“it  would  not  be  a  'good  thing  if 
people  got  the  impression  that 
Toronto  pulls  in  the  sidewalks  at 
1  a.m.  I  am  making  frequent  visits 
to  U.S.  and  other  Canadian  cities 
to  persuade  large  organizations  to 
bring  their  conventions  here.” 

Meanwhile,  angry  and  dismayed 
operators  are  complaining  that  they 
have  been  caught  without  warning 
and  estimate  a  net  revenue  drop  of 
up  to  two-thirds,  based  on  late 
hours'  business.  Some  operators 
claimed  that  acts  would  have  to  be 
discarded  in  order  to  make  it  prof¬ 
itable  to  stay  open. 

Ak-Sar-Ben  Dickering 
'Cheyenne'  Clint  Walker 
For  Sept.  Title  Rodeo 

Omaha,  Jan.  29. 

Hopeful  of  luring  some  fresh 
talent  into  the  rodeo  field,  Ak-Sar- 
Ben  officials  here  last  week  began 
dickering  with  Clint  Walker,  star 
of  the  Warner  Bros.  “Cheyenne” 
tv  series,  to  headline  their  World 
Championship  Rodeo,  Sept.  20-29. 

Ak-Sar-Ben  has  played  the  top 
names  of  the  arena  trade  (last  year 
it  was  Gene  Autry  and  Gail  “Annie 
Oakley”  Davis)  in  past  seasons  and 
this  year  general  manager  J.  J. 
(Jake)  Isaacson  was  seeking  some¬ 
thing  different.  Isaacson  had  been 
dickering  with  the  Canadian  Royal 
Mounted  Police,  who  shattered  all 
attendance  records  af  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Amphitheatre’s  Horse  Show 
in  Chicago  this  winter.  However, 
the.  Mounties  usually*  prepare  their 
“Musical  Ride”  presentation  every 
other  year  and  aren’t  expected  to 
play  Ak-Sar-Ben  until  '58. 


John  J.  Brody,  27,  former  actor 
and  ^itage  technician  at  the  Fred 
Miller  Theatre,  Milwauke  new 
year’s  probation  Saturday,  Jan.  19, 
following  his  arrest  connected  with 
attempted  burglary  of  a  barber 
shop.  _ _ 


splash;/; 

BACK  IN  THE  SWIM 

Established  Night  Cliib,  Radio  and  TV  Songstress,  with  Unusual  Style, 
Resuming  Career.  Desires  Top  Managing  Agent.  Call  Circle  6-1518. 


JERRY’S  90G  ADVANCE 
FOR  PALACE  IN  FEB. 

The  Jerry  Lewis  advance  for  the 
Palace  Theatre,  N.Y.,  has  passed 
the  $90,000  mark,  according  to  an 
RKO  spokesman.  At  this  rate,  it's 
expected  that  bulk  of  the  higher 
priced  tickets  for  the  entire  en¬ 
gagement  may  be  gone  by  the  time 
Lewis  opens  Feb.  7. 

Date  is  a  four-weeker  on  the  two- 
a-day  policy. 


Cafe  20%  Tax 
An  Injustice, 
Seeks  Its  End 

Washington,  Jan.  2§. 

Rep.  Thomas  M.  Pelly  (R„ 
Wash.)  called  on  Congress  last 
week  to  pass  his  bill  repealing  the 
20% -cabaret  tax,  “to  right  a  long 
standing  wrong.”  Instead  of  cut¬ 
ting  Federal  revenue,  he  argued, 
passage  of  his  measure  will  increase 
Federal  tax  income  “because  the 
prohibitive  20%  excise  denies  nor¬ 
mal  tax  revenues  by  .destroying 
trade  and  jobs.” 

Pointing  out  that  only  53,000  of 
.262,500  musicians  are  now  fully 
employed,  Pelly  asserted: 

“Because  of  public  resistance  to 
this  tax,  entertainment  places 
across  the  country  by  the  thou¬ 
sands — hotel  rooms,  cabarets,  res¬ 
taurants,  taverns,  and  other  recre¬ 
ational  establishments  furnishing 
entertainment —  have  been  forced 
to  close,  thus  stifling  the  economic 
breeding  ground  for  musicians  of 
all  kinds.  And  the  closing  or  cur¬ 
tailment  of  these  establishments 
furnishing  entertainment  has  re¬ 
sulted  in  loss  of  employment  to 
thousands  of  citizens,  with  result¬ 
ant  loss  of  revenue  to  the  Trea¬ 
sury. 

“The  adoption  of  (my  bill)  will 
not  cure  all  of  the  blight  that  besets 
music  in  America  today.  But  re¬ 
peal  of  this  unjust  tax  would  be 
a  substantial,  perhaps  a  saving, 
economic  antidote.” 

Stripper’s  Narcotics  Rap, 
Then  'Positively  Farewell 
Appearance’  in  Boston 

Boston,  Jan.  29. 

Stripper  Rusty  Marsh,  heading 
the  show  at  the  Casino  Theatre, 
last  remaining  hurley  house  here, 
was  banned  from  performing  in 
Boston.  Edict  was  issued  by  Wal¬ 
ter  R.  Milliken,  city  censor,  fol¬ 
lowing  her  conviction  in  municipal 
court  last  week  on  a  charge  of  pos¬ 
session  of  narcotics. 

Miss  Marsh,  under  name  of  Mar¬ 
sha  Bernstein,  30,  of  Hoboken, 
N.  J.,  was  given  a  two-year  proba¬ 
tion  sentence  and  a  sixmonth  sus¬ 
pended  sentence  by  Judge  Frank 
Tomasello.  She  was  arrested  in  a 
downtown  .  hotel  by  detectives  of 
the  police  drug  squad. 

The  stripper  gave  her  “positively 
farewell  appearance”  at  the  Casino 
Tuesday  (22)  night  following  her 
arrest  and  release  in  $1,000  bail. 
Those  who  attended  the  show  re¬ 
ported  she  came  onstage  wearing 
a  black  evening  gown  and  mink 
stole,  but  made  her  exit  minus  both 
garments. 


Jcssel,  Gov.  Knight 

At  K.C.  Testimonial 

Kansas  City,  Jan.  29. 

George  Jessel,  in  from  the  Coast, 
handled  .the  m.c.  chores  at  testi¬ 
monial  dinner  feiven  by  leading 
citizenry  here  for  Frank  S.  Land, 
founder  of  the  Order  of  DeMolay. 
Dinner  (at  $12.5.0  per  plate)  at  the 
Hotel  Muehlebach  had  Gov.  Good¬ 
win  Knight  of  California  as  speaker 
with  about  500  on  hand  for  the 
event. 

Sponsoring  committee  from  show 
biz  were  Walt  Disney,  Harold 
Lloyd,  Ted  Mack  and  Frank  Stan¬ 
ton,  and  locally,  Sam  Eddy,  Tom 
Evans,  E.  K.  Hartenbower. 


The  English  Get  Katz 

Mickey  Katz,  who  does  Yiddish 
parodies  of  pop  numbers,  has  been 
booked  for  a  tour  of  England  by 
the  William  Morris  Agency. 

Katz  starts  in  October  at  the  Em¬ 
pire,  Finsbury  Park,  and  will  tour 
England  and  Scotland  for  minimum 
five  weeks. 


N.  Y.  Cafes  Boom  as  Sinatras  Copa 
SRO  (Street  Room  Only)  Spills  Over 
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So  What  Name  Did  Cindy 
Sign  on  MCA  Contract? 

Boston,  Jan.  29. 

Hub  chirp  Cindy  Parker,  who 
switched  her  moniker  from  that  to 
Liz  Mulligan  and  back  again  to 
Cindy  Parker,  although  Liz  Mulli¬ 
gan,  her  real  name,  lured  no  book . 
ings,  has  been  .signed  by  Music 
Corp.  of  America. 

Thrush,  who  has  appeared  in 
Rome,  Paris  and  London  clubs  and 
has  dates  booked  Overseas  in  the 
spring,  opens  at  Larry’s  Lounge, 
Rochester,  N.  Y.,  intimer,  today 
(Tues.)  under  the  MCA  aegis. 

LQ’s’NolTtoRay 
Holds  Up  Contract 

Question  of  video  rights  is  hold¬ 
ing  up  the  pacting  of  Johnnie  Ray 
at  the  Latin  Quarter,  N.  Y.  Tiff 
has  developed  on  the  right  of  Ray 
to  play  tv  beginning  from  10  days 
before  his  start  at  the  nitery  until 
the  end  of  the  engagement. 

Lou  Walters,  operator  of  the  La¬ 
tin  Quarter,  says  that  he  doesn’t 
want  to  give  away  the  merchandise 
he’s  paying  for.  Usually,  he  says, 
he  stipulates  that  there  are  to  be 
no  tv  guest  shots  from  the  time 
the  contract  is  signed  until  the  end 
of  the  engagement.  In  Ray’s  case, 
Walters  says  he’s  making  an  ex¬ 
ception  by  shortening  the  desig¬ 
nated  term  to  10  days  before  Ray’s 
LQ  preem,  which  is  April  20. 

There  have  been  instances  where 
acts  have  played  video  engage¬ 
ments  while  at  the  Latin  Quarter. 
However,  those  have  been  the  re¬ 
sult  of  individual  negotiation  with 
Walters. 


'Holiday  on  Ice’  to  Play 
Gran  Stadium  in  Havana 

“Holiday  on  Ice”  will  play  a 
major  stand  in  Cuba,  going  into  a 
baseball  park  in  Havana  Feb.  7 
to  March  10.  Show  will  play  at 
the  Gran  Stadium. 

“Holiday”  has  played  outdoor 
dates  previously,  having  gone  into 
Mexico  City  on  that  basis.  How¬ 
ever,  it’s  the  first  time  that  such 
a  deal  has  been  made  for  Havana. 
Stadium  officials  are  acting  as  their 
own  promoters,  while  Paul  Demp¬ 
sey,  show’s  manager,  will  go  to 
Havana,  with  Angel  Vasquez,  also 
with  “Holiday,”  coming  in  from 
Mexico  City  to  work  on  that  date. 


The  New  York  niteries  arid  hotel 
entertainment  rooms  are  in  the 
midst  of  a  surprisingly  lush  period. 
The  normal  post-holiday  letdown 
was  over  in  a  hurry  this  season, 
and  there’s  hardly  a  room  in  Man¬ 
hattan  that  isn’t  doing  SRO. 

The  start  of  the  boom  cafe  period 
is  generally  conceded  to  have 
been  sparked  by  Frank  Sinatra’s 
phenomenal  run  at  the  Copacabana. 
The  Copa  was  SRO  in  reverse- 
street  room  only.  After  being  dis¬ 
couraged  from  waiting  for  a.  no- 
show,  amusement-seekers  started 
shopping  around  for  entertainment 
elsewhere.  .  Many  rooms  through¬ 
out  the  midtown  area  were  the  im¬ 
mediate  beneficiaries. 

Even  the  now  non-operating 
Versailles  picked  up  A  lot  of  extra 
trade  from  the  Sinatra  spillover. 
However,  the  folderoo  of  that  club 
was  taken  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
-operator  by  the  Bureau  of  Internal 
Revenue  with  $350,000  in  back 
taxes  hanging  over  the  cafe. 

Business  is  so  good  in  the  hotels 
that  Lena  Horne  has  been  held 
over  at  the  Waldorf-Astoria’s  Em¬ 
pire  Room  for  an  additional  three 
weeks,  giving  her  a  total  of  eight 
weeks,  and  the  Cotillion  Room  of 
the  Pierre  has  pushed  back  the 
Frank  Parker  opening  to  let  Lilo, 
the  Gallic  singer,  stay  another 
week. 

In  the  case  of  Miss  Horne,  the 
business  is  so  terrific  that  it  has 
now  taken  Sinatra’s  place  as  the 
“My  Fair  Lady”  of  the  cafe  orbit. 
The  spot  is  doing  absolute  capac¬ 
ity.  When  a  table  for  four  is  va¬ 
cant,  it  won’t  be  filled  unless  a 
(Continued  on  page  53) 


Greenville,  So.  Carolina, 
Plans  6,286-Seat  Aud 

Greenville,  S.  C.,  Jan.  29. 

A  new  6,286-seat  multi-purpose 
auditorium  will  be  built  here  at 
a  cost  of  $1,675,000. 

Bonds  will  be  .floated  by  the 
county  to  pay  the  cost  of  the  build¬ 
ing.  Greenville  already  has  a 
sfnaller  multi-purpose  auditorium, 
Textile  Hall,  but  the  privately- 
owned  structure  is  25  years  old. 


Ottawa  Magicos’  IBM 

Ottawa,  Jan.  29. 

Ottawa  Society  of  Magicians  is 
now  Ring  151  in  the  International 
Brotherhood  of  Magicians.  Roy 
Cotte,  president  of  OSM,  received 
the  charter  from  the  International 
president,  Chauncey  M.  Sheridian 
of  Toronto. 

Membership  includes  veteran 
magico  Tot  O’Regan  who’s  been 
de-rabbitting  hats  for  some  55 
years. 


PRESENTING 

2  GREAT  STAR  ATTRACTIONS 
FOR  ONE-NIGHTERS  . 

Theatres  —  Arena  —  Fairs  ■—  Auditoriums 


BILL  HALEY  AND  HIS  COMETS 

Stars  of  Voted  the  World's  No.  1  Stars  of 

Decca  Records  Musical  Personality  Columbia  Pictures 

Now  on  European  Tour ,  Including  England,  Ireland, 
Scotland,  France,  Germany  and  Belgium  ~ 
Returning  to  U.S.  on  March  18 
★  ★★★★★★★★★★★★★ 

IN  PERSON! 

GRAND  OLE  OPRY 


Ernest  Tubb 

★  ★  ★ 

Johnnie  and  Jack 

★  ★  ★ 

The  Texas 

Troubadours 

★  ★  ★ 

Billy  Byrd 

★  ★  ★ 

Rusty  Gabard 


Kitty  Wells 

Wilburn  Bros. 

★ 

The  Tennessee 

Mt.  Boys 

★  ★  ★ 

Shot  Jackson 

★  ★  ★ 

and  Many  Others 


Several  Dates  Available  —  Limited  Time  —  March  22  to  April  5 

JOLLY  JOYCE  THEATRICAL  AGENCY 

WRITE  —  WIRE  —  PHONE 

Philadelphia,  Pa.  New  York,  N.  Y. 

1001  Chestnut  St.  234  W.  48th  St. 

Phones:  WAInut  2-4677  Room  225 

WAInut  2-3172  Phones:  PLaza  7-1786 

Circle  6-8800 


Wednesday,  January  30»  1957 


so  rVIGHT  CLUB 


topacabana,  V. 

Pearl  Bailey ,  Condo*  &  Brandow, 
Dorianne  Gray,  Michael  Durso ,  & 
Frank  Marti  Orchs,  Ron  Beatty, 
Katin  Dean;  $5  minimum.  * ' 


Virtually  anything  would  be  anti- 
climactic  following  the  run  of 
Frank  Sinatra  at  the  Copacabana 
that  was  one  of  the  most  fantastic 
in  local  nitery  history;  every  rec¬ 
ord  in  attendance,  money  and  turn- 
a ways  ’ was  broken  by  wide  margins. 
However,  the  booking  of  Pearl 
Bailey  into  this  Jules  Podell  hos¬ 
pice  angles  the  show  values  to  a 
different  direction  and  the  Copa 
customers  will  find  ample  reason 
to  return  for  this  change-of-pacer. 

Miss  Bailey  is  endowed  with  a 
lot  of  entertainment  savvy,  and 
handles  herself  in  a  manner  that 
gets  customers  yowling  for  en¬ 
cores.  Her  act  is  one  of  the  best 
that  she’s  exhibited  locally,  and 
since  she’s  always  come  in  with 
top  acts,  her  Copa  stint  comes  off 
with  maximum  potency. 

Miss  Bailey  has  a  batch  of  new 
material  which  she  sings  in  her 
accustomed  manner.  The  lazy 
asides  and  the  lackadaisical  man-, 
nerisms  give  her  a  stylized  trade¬ 
mark  that’s  unique  in  the  trade, 
and  provide  a  series  of  howls  for 
the  membership  in  attendance.  Her 
biggest  point  of  departure  comes  at 
the  finale  when  she  does  “Bill  Bai¬ 
ley,”  with  the  Copa  chorus  giving 
her  a  large  assist  much  in  the  man¬ 
ner  with  which  they  work  when 
Durante  hits  the  joynt.  There  was 
one  instance  on  the  preem  when 
she  completely  forgot  the  lyrics 
to  one  of  her' specials.  She  walked 
out  of  that  situation  so  gracefully 
that  it  was  scarcely  noticed.  She 
has  her  indigo  moments,  but  they 
are  gracefully  executed  and  give 
an  added  bit  of  spice  to  an  act 
that's  artfully  done  and  one  that 
brings  a  full  measure  of  enjoy¬ 
ment. 

There’s  only  one  outside  act  this 
session,  Condos  &  Brandow,  who 
show  several  moments  of  great 
talent.  One  of  these  is  when  Bran¬ 
dow  works  on  the  instrumentals 
and  does  a  Satchmo  imitation,  and 
there  are  times  when  Condos’  hoof¬ 
ing  reaches  an  apex.  However,  the 
act  needs  some  further  coordina¬ 
tion  for  a  room,  like  this.  The  ab¬ 
sence  of  form  may  go  well  for  the 
hepsters,  but  added  organization 
effort  is  needed  in  this  emporium. 

The  production  accoutrements 
come  off  well.  The  Michael  Durso 
and  Frank  Marti  orchs  provide  the 
showbacking  and  Latin '  relief,  re¬ 
spectively,  while  the  song  &  dance 
work  of  Dorianne  Gray,  Ron 
Beatty,  Kathi  Dean  provide  pic¬ 
turesque  interludes  for  the  prin¬ 
cipals.  .  Jose. 


Americana,  Miami  IPcli 

Miami  Beach,  Jan.  25. 

Tony  Bennett,  Johnny  Puleo  & 
Harmonica  Gang,  Dee  &  Vince  Ab¬ 
bott,  Joe  Reichman  Orch  (con¬ 
ducted  by  Lee  Martin),  Dave  Les¬ 
ter  Orch;  $4.50-$7  minimum. 


Tony  Bennett  looks  to  be  the  at¬ 
traction  who  will  finally  get  the 
Bal  Masque  in  this  newery  into  the 
winner’s  circle  among  the  top  ho¬ 
tel-cafes.  Until  his  arrival  the 
room  had  failed  to  make  any  appre¬ 
ciable  headway  in  luring  patrons  to 
its  north-Beach  location. 

Bennett,  during  a  late  ’56  date 
at  the  Fontainebleau,  lured  the 
sort  of  business  which  gave  no¬ 
tice  that  he  is  a  draw’  to  be  reck¬ 
oned  with  hereabouts;  credit  the 
multi-million  platters  sales  for  his 
basic  b.o.  values.  With  it,  how¬ 
ever,  he’s  now  one  of  the  most 
assured  songsters  playing  the  ni- 
teries — perhaps  too  much  so  in  this 
outing.  He  has  become  the  com¬ 
pletely  studied  performer  with 
each  move  a  calculated  one. 
Withal,  the  dynamics  contained  in 
his  enthusiastic  delivery  of  the  hit- 
paraders  are  seemingly  spontane¬ 
ous,  the  tablers  reacting  in  like 
manner. 

Bennett’s  modus  operandi  has 
the  lighting  play  an  important 
part,  to  emphasize  the  lyric  lines 
and  finger-point  eye-holders  for 
finishes.  It’s  highly  effective  and 
serves  to  dramatize  his  dramatic 
bent.  Major  portion  of  his  songa- 
log  has  him  on  constant  prowl 
around  stage,  switching  from  hand- 
make  to  standard.  For  ttfe  more 
relaxed  compos  in  the  folio,,  he 
eases  himself  on  a  stool  or  foot  oi 
bandstand.  Throughout,  mitt  re¬ 
action  is  kept  on  the  rise  as  he  un- 
spools  his  click  platters,  special  ar¬ 
rangements  ana  high-range  items 
such  as  an  English  lyric  to  excerpt 
from  “La  Traviata”  or  his  now 
standard  “Lost  In  The  Stars.” 

At  windup  he  has  them  bravoing 
and  calling  for  repeated  returns. 
Bennett  brings  along  three  men  to 
key  the  orch  on  tempo  changes 
and,  this  trip,  added  Joe  Mooney 
(doubling  from  his  Grate  club)  to 
provide  inventive  accordion  back¬ 
ground  fills. 

Johnny  Ruleo  is  also  a  big  click 
here.  The  mite-sized  panto  artist 


REVIEWS _ . 

raises.  up  the  first  sustained  howls 
heard  in  the  Bal  Masque  since  its 
preem  last  Christmas.  With  the 
Harmonica  Gang  nurtured  to  ma¬ 
turity  by  the  late  Borrah  Mine- 
vilch,  Puleo  proves  the  room  a  ripe 
one  for  comedy.  With  the  Gang 
the  butt  (literally)  of  his  strong 
head  and  wiry  body,  puleo  works 
out  a  solid  series  of  yock-raising 
entanglements  with  the  mouth-or¬ 
gan  crew.  It’s  sight  stuff  that  is  an 
obviously  welcome  departure  for 
the  jaded  cafegoers  here  in  season. 
Puleo  adds  mitt  tumult  when  he 
essays  a  straight  ride  on  a  stand¬ 
ard.  End  result  is  wham  auditor 
payoff. 

The  Abbotts,  Vince  &  Ree,  are 
sprightly,  breezy  dance  exponents 
with  lifts  and  spin.*-  adding  zing4 
Topper  is  neatly  worked  out  lam¬ 
poon  on  the  flapper  era. 

Joe  Reichman  departs  the  piano 
to  make  the  emcee  chore  a  smooth 
and  literate  facet  of  the  show, 
while  Lee  Martin  expertly  batons 
the  Reichman  orch.  Bennett  and 
company  stay  through  Feb.  5,  when 
Jackie  Miles,  Gloria  DeHaven  and 
Los  Charlivels  come  in  for  two- 
week  stand.  Lary. 


Palmer  House,  Oil 

Chicago,  Jan.  24. 
Nelson  Eddy  with  Gale  Sher¬ 
wood,  Mr.  Ballaritine,  Susanne  & 
Escorts  (2),  Charlie  Fisk  Orch  (10) 
with  Lee  Charmel;  $2  cover. 


Producer  Merriel  Abbott's  cur¬ 
rent  bill  has  variety  and  lots  of 
tasteful  appeal  for  the  Empire 
Room’s  plush  trade. 

Headliner  Nelson  Eddy  hits  out 
adroitly  with  his  trademarked  reso¬ 
nant  repertoire  in  an  unpreten¬ 
tious  but>  easy-to-take  act  filled 
with  low  pressure,  biting  humor 
usually  aimed  at  himself  to  gar¬ 
ner  howls  from  those  who  remem¬ 
ber  him  in  “Naughty  Marietta,” 
“Chocolate  Soldier,”  et  al.  His  bur¬ 
lesque  of  “Short’nin  Bread”  is  still 
hilarious. 

The  staid  crowd  pleaser  has  a 
pleasant  optic  supplement  to  his 
acrobatic  pipes  in  Gale  Sherwood 
who  provides  the  rich,  high  regis¬ 
ter  notes  in  duo  numbers  like 
“If’n”  and  the  “Merry  Widow” 
satire.  She  has  the  timbre  and  vol¬ 
ume  to  complement  the  Eddy  bari¬ 
tone.  He  gets  top  hands  with  his 
demonstration  of  how  other  vocal¬ 
ists  would  imitate  him.  All  in  all, 
the  light  comedy  context  suits  the 
quiet-paced  baritone  well  and 
should  draw  repeat  business  for 
the  room, 

Mr.  Ballantine  works  his  routine 
of  the  flubbing  magico  to  boost  the 
patrons’  ego.  The  wand-waver  runs 
skillfully  through  the  tricks  with  a 
foot-in-the-mouth  patter  that  keeps 
the  audience  in  stitches.  Drawing 
a  plucked  chicken  rather  than 
pigeons  from  the  hat  and  flower 
pots  rather  than  roses  from  the  air 
are  items  that  stamp  the  character 
of  the  act. 

Show  opens  with  a  sharp  number 
by  Susanne  &  The  Escorts.  Su¬ 
sanne  Casino  comes  on  in  an 
oriental  costume  and  mask  appar¬ 
ently  manipulated  by  strings  held 
by  the  male  members  of  act.  She 
breaks  from  the  puppet  outfit  into 
a  swinging  “She’s  My  Gal”  terp 
accompanied  by  the  pair.  The  trio 
runs  through  a  half  dozen  num¬ 
bers,  the  best  being  a  music  box 
routine  staged  on  a  miniature 
piano  and  a  sock  Spanish  dance 
by  Susanne.  This  top  terpology  in¬ 
cludes,  besides  good  choreography 
a  good  system  of  lightning  costume 
changes.  Femme  has  eye-catching 
set  of  garbs  and  plenty  of  gam 
glamor. 

Charlie  Fisk's  10  music  men  back 
the  show,  and  with  vocals  by  Lee 
Charmel,  provide  the  dine  and 
dance  material.  Show  runs  three 
weeks;  Edith  Piaf  enters  Feb.  21. 

Leva. 


Sands,  Las  Vegas 

(FOLLOWUP) 

Las  Vegas,  Jan.  22. 

Jerry  Lewis  slipped  into  the 
Copa  Room,  where  he  preemed  as  a 
solo  last  month,  to.  fill  a  one-frame 
gap  that  existed  in  producer  Jack 
Entratter’s  booking  schedule.  The 
quickie  stint,  which  closed  Sunday 
(27),  generated  renewed  interest 
in  Lewis  as  a  single.  In  short,  he 
has  improved  resoundingly  since 
his  debut  alone,  having  junked 
much  of  the  critical  points  of  his 
original  act.  Similarly,  he  seem¬ 
ingly  has  acquired  increased  con¬ 
fidence  in  himself,  and  gave  plenty 
of  evidence  that  he’s  well  primed 
for  his  Palace,  N.Y.,  engagement 
which  gets  underway  Feb.  7. 

The  act  remains  the  same  from 
his  opening  here,  except  that 
Lewis  now  alternates  the  “Type¬ 
writer”  number  for  his  hilarious 
characterization  of  a  Japanese  re¬ 
cording  star  by  the  name  of  Tab 
Yatagoochi,  a  number  that  is  equal¬ 
ly  effective  now  as  it  was  when  the 
act  was  known  as  M  &  L.  Lewis’ 
company,  chirper  Judy  Scott, 

I  Georgine  Darcy  and  the .  Aristo¬ 
crats,  continue  to  handle  their  as- 
I  signments  deftly. 


U&Rt^hr 


I  Pigalle,  London 

i  .  London,  Jan.  25. 

,  Bernard  Delfont's  presentation 
of  uCliampagne  Punch,0  with  John 
&  Rene  Arnaut,  Sengr  Carlos, 
Celice  King  &  Stefan  Mourad, 
Ilene  Day,  Aleta  Morrison,  Peter 
Elliot,  Showgirls  (15)  &  Guys  (4). 
Devised  and  staged  by  Robert  Nes¬ 
bitt;  orchestra  directed  by  Woolf 
Phillips ;=  choreography,  Billy  Petch; 
costumes,  R.  St.  John  Roper;  decor, 
Tod  Kingman;  $4  minimum.' 

“Champagne  Punch”  is  the  sec¬ 
ond  revue  presented  by  Bernard 
Delfont  at  this  Piccadilly  night 
spot,  the  first  having  run  for  just 
about  a  year.  There  appears  to  be 
no  valid  reason  why  this  new  pro¬ 
duction  should  not  have  an  equally 
long  life. 

Robert  Nesbitt,  who  has  devised 
and  staged  the  presentation,  has 
once  more  put  the  emphasis  on 
spectacle  and  color.  The  produc¬ 
tion  is  a  visual  treat  with  hand¬ 
some  girls  in  elegant  costumes 
providing  an  elaborate  .touch  of 
glamor. 

Although  the  talent  is  not  ex¬ 
ceptional,  it  is'  consistently  good 
and  a  number  of  specialty  acts 
fit  into  the  overall  pattern  in  slick 
and  agreeable  style.  John  &  Rene 
Arnaut,  presenting  two  birds  in 
love,  repeat  the  act  which  they 
have  made  popular  throughout  the 
world.  It  still  comes  across  to 
clicko  results  to  win  customer 
plaudits. 

Senor  Carlos,  the  vet  balloonist, 
has  the  audience  with  him  as  he 
creates  his  minor  menagerie. 
Celice  King  &  Stefan  Mourad 
make  a  striking  dance  contribu¬ 
tion  as  a  team,  while  the  femme 
partner  shows  her  vitality  in  some 
of  the  production  numbers.  Ilene 
Day,  a  handsome  sepia  songstress 
who  has  been  playing  London 
night  spots  for  the  past  few 
months,  makes  a  torrid  vocal  con¬ 
tribution,  highlighted  by  a  sultry 
rendering  of  “Garden  of  Eden.” 
Aleta  Morrison,  a  local  girl,  has 
some  impressive  terp  routines  and 
Peter  Elliot  adequately  fills  a  cou¬ 
ple  of  small  vocal  spots.  . 

While  the  specialties  form  an 
integral  part  of  the  presentation, 
the  mainstay  of  the  revue  is  the 
intelligent  use  of  spectacle  in  the 
production  numbers.  The  show  is 
reputed  to  cost  around  $50,000  to 
mount  and  there’s  ample  evidence 
onstage  to  confirm  that  figure. 
The  spectacle  is,  indeed,  the  main 
attraction  and  <-this  show,  more 
lavish  than  any  of  its  predecessors, 
should  have  a  particularly  wide  ap¬ 
peal  to  out-of-towners. 

Tod  Kingman’s  decor  and  R.  St. 
John  Roper’s  costumes  are  plus 
credits  and  the  choreography  by 
Billy  Petch  strikes  a  spirited  note. 
The  background  music,  composed 
and  arranged  by  Woolf  Phillips,  is 
handsomely  played  by  his  resident 
orch.  Francisco  Conde’s  combo 
takes  care  of  the  Latin-American 
dance  sessions  with  an  overplus  of 
vigor.  Myro. 


The  Purple  Onion,  8.  F. 

San  Francisco,  Jan.  22. 
Phyllis  Diller,  Tassie  Hamilton, 
Walter  Rene,  Dub  Johnson,  Buzz 
Wheeler,  Barry  Drew;  75c  to  $1.50 
minimum. 


So  long  as  she  sticks  to  her  own 
material  Phyllis  Diller  is  .an  adroit¬ 
ly  funny,  offbeat  comedienne  in 
this  intimate  basement  bistro.  Best 
effort  is  her  takeoff  on  Eartha 
Kitt’s  “Ridiculous”  from  what  Miss 
Diller  calls  “the  old  ’New  Faces.’  ” 
In  this  routine,  she  bangs  the  back- 
stage  wall,  takes  a  pratfall  trying 
to  climb  aboard  the  .piano  and 
breaks  up  the  joint.  Her  running 
gag  with  the  bunch  of  plastic  cher¬ 
ries  pinned  to  her  chest  is  great, 
too,  and  she  gets  off  some  nice 
swipes  at  psychiatry,  slick  maga¬ 
zines  and  culture  generally. 

Somewhere  along  the  line,  how¬ 
ever,  Miss  Diller  has  picked  up 
about  eight  minutes’  worth  of 
“Hollywood  jokes,”  and  these  hurt 
her,  because  they  are  stale.  When 
she  eliminates  those  gags  and  goes 
with  her  own  wacky  brand  of  phys¬ 
ical  eggheadedness,  there’ll  be  no 
stopping  her. 

Tassie  Hamilton  is  a  generously 
proportioned  Aussie  who  belts  out 
oldtime  songs  like  a  latterday 
Gracie  Fields.  She  knows  'em  all — 
from  “Waltzing  Matilda”  through 
“Toot-Toot-Tootsie”  to  “Cecelia,” 
“Baby  Face,”  “Pretty  Baby”  and. 
“I’m  Just  Wild  About  Harry.”  She 
actually  does  an  old  Gracie  Fields 
routine,  “My  Little  Bottom 
Drawee”  that’s  fine.  But  she  still 
relies  on  a  mike,  which  she  needs 
as  much  as  a  hole  in  her  head,  and 
she  has  an  unpleasant  habit  of 
jiggling  and  slamming  her  hand  on 
the  piano  and  she  finishes  her 
more  spirited  numbers. 

Walter  Rene  is  a  young  French 
singer  with  a  good  voice  he  uses 
to  very  pleasant  effect  on  such  Gal¬ 
lic  standards  as  “Pigalle,”  “Au- 
tumn  Leaves,”  “La  Vie  en  Rose” 
and  “I  Love  Paris.”  He  is  still 


rather  awkward  pi  front  of  a  mike 
and  he  ought  to  get  a  new  tailor, 
but  he  has  a  lot  of  natural  appeal, 
skinny  goodlooks  and  figures  to  be 
the  kind  of  kid  some  record  com¬ 
pany  could  promote  into  a  juke* 
boxer  for  teenagers. 

Dub  Johnson’s  pianq,  Buzz 
Wheeler’s  bass  are  good,  and  Barry 
Drew’s  an  okay  emcee.  Stef. 


El  Rancho,  Las  Vegas 

Las  yegas,  Jan.  23. 
Lili  St..  Cyr,  Shirley  Bassey, 
Larry  Daniels,  Renee  Molnar  Dan¬ 
cers  (7),  Kenny  Davis  &  His  Red 
Heads  (4),  El  Rancho  Orch  (13); 
$2  minimum. 


Lili  St.  Cyr,  she  of  the  “artistic” 
strip,  is  never  wanting  for  an  audi¬ 
ence,  so  it’s  safe  to  assume  that 
she’ll  draw  satisfactorily  during  her 
four  frames  atop  a  bill  that  in¬ 
cludes  thrush  Shirley  Bassey  and 
comic  Larry  Daniels.  Although 
headlining,  Miss  St.  Cyr  has  been 
inserted  at  the  center  of  the  show 
by  producer  LeRoy  Prinz,  who  has 
slotted  Daniels  at  the  top  and  Miss 
Bassey  at  the  closing,  a  move  that 
gives  the  program  excellent  pace. 

Held  over  from  her  extra-added 
role  with  Joe  E.  Lewis,  La  St.  Cyr 
extends  her  exotic  peel,  themed  to 
Bizet’s  “Carmen,  her  undulations 
accentuated  even  further,  musical¬ 
ly,  by  Ravel’s  “Bolero”  and  the 
standard  mood  piece,  “Tempta¬ 
tion.”  Climax,  of  course,  is  her  dip 
in  the  bathtub,  which  cues  some 
rather  frankly  suggestive  poses  on 
a  veiled  four-poster. 

Miss  Bassey  is  a  newcomer,  and 
her  opening  night  in  the  Opera 
House  (23)  marked  her  seventh  day 
in  this  country.  She  indicates  she 
will  be  equally  popular  with  audi¬ 
ences  here  as  she  was  in  her  native 
England  where  she  just  rounded 
out  a  lengthy  engagement  at  Cafe 
de  Paris.  She  makes,  full  use  of  her 
big  pipes  to  invest  plenty  of  gusto 
into  her  songology,  made  up  large¬ 
ly  of  w.k.  standards.  A  sepia-toned 
looker,  she  plies  her  craft  with  a 
certain  charm,  lending  warmth  and 
depth  to  the  interpretation  of  her 
lyrics.  However,  the  Eartha  Kitt 
influence  (i.e.,  the  offbeat  offkey 
intonations)  is  occasionally  detect¬ 
ed  in  Miss  Bassey’s  warbling,  espe¬ 
cially  in  the  songs  “Sex”  and  “Let’s 
Fall  In  Love.”  She  ought  to  de¬ 
velop  her  own  distinct  style.  Sim¬ 
ilarly,  her  enactments  of  her  reper¬ 
toire  tends  to  become  a  bit  too  lush 
and  could  be  tempered  in  spots. 
The  20-year-old  Miss  Bassey  is 
commercial  enough,  however,  to 
create  excitement  and  she  will  no 
doubt  overcome  zealousness  in  due 
time. 

Larry  Daniels  is  a  droll  humorist 
who  appeals  to  Las  Vegas  audi¬ 
ences — gamblers  and  sophisticates 
alike.  It’s  also  his  first  trip  to  town, 
and  there’s  little  reason  why  he 
shouldn’t  be  marked  as  a  regular. 
He  kids  the  tv  quiz-  mania,  via 
barbs,  to  get  off  the  ground  at  the 
Outset.  His  impersonations  of  show 
biz  faves  are  good,  particularly  his 
gentle  funpoking  at  Ed  Murrow 
and  Elvis  Presley.  Daniels’  mate¬ 
rial  and  approach  are  fresh  and  he 
even  tosses  in  some  new  jokes 
about  Vegas’  gaming  environs,  a 
much  welcomed  note.  His  monolo- 
gies  get  big  yocks  and  he  wraps 
it  up  with  an  extremely  funny 
characterization  of  a  guy  taking 
his  first  airplane  ride. 

Renee  Molnar  Dancers  and 
Kenny  Davis  &  His  Red  Heads 
merge  to  toe  a'  snazzy  carnival 
number  to  raise  the  curtain.  Dick 
Rice  capably  batons  the  El  Rancho 
orch.  Alan. 


Leslie  n©use.  N.  Y. 

Warren  Meyers  Trio;  no  cover  or 
minimum. 


Nat  Simon,  who’s  been  operating 
Greenwich  Village’s  Leslie  House 
as  a  straight  eatery,  has  caught 
“the  music  to  eat  by”  bug  operat¬ 
ing  successfully  uptown  at  such 
spots  as  the  Embers  and  the  Com¬ 
poser.  Only  difference  is  that 
Simon  is  going  in  for  a  modulated 
jazz  form  instead  of  the  cool  and 
progressive  beat  that  draws  the 
uptown  cats. 

Kicking  off  his  new  musical 
policy  is  the  Warren  Meyers 
Trio.  Meyers,  a  young  keyboarder 
with  serious  music  inclinations, 
keeps  his  rhythm  smooth  and  his 
repertoire  standard.  It's  a  tailor- 
made  backing  for  the  Leslie 
House’s  diners  and/or  tipplers. 

Complementing  his  deft  88  touch 
are  a  guitar  (electric)  and  a  bass. 
Together,  the  combo  whips  out  a 
pleasant  melodic  pattern  that’s 
easy  to  take  through  each  of  its 
numerous  sets.  The  tunes  are  alL 
familiar  and. are  dished  out  sans 
any  musical  trickery.  A  combo 
can’t  go  too  far  wrong  when  it 
shapes  its  repertoire  around  such 
appealing  evergreens  as  “Surry 
With  The  Fringe  On  Top”  and 
“The  Most  Beautiful  Girl  In  The 
World.”  Gros. 


Patti  Moore  &  Ben  Lessy,  Pari¬ 
sian  Trio  Cottas,  The  Y-Knot 
Twirlers  -(8), .  Isabela  &  Miguel , 
Billy  Fellows,  Gay  Blades  (4), 
Georgia  Reed,  Carmen  Phillips, 
Kitty  Dolg,n,  Barbara  Watson,  Latin 
Quarter  Girls ;  produced  by  Lou 
Walters;'  directed  by  Natalie  Ka- 
mhrova;  costumes,  Freddie  Wittop ; 
Jo  Lombardi  and  Buddy  Harlowe 
Orchs;  $6  minimum. 


“Fabulous”  is  probably  an  over¬ 
worked  reference,  but  it  fills  the  - 
requirement  when  applied  to  the- 
type  of  entertainment  Lou  Walters 
offers  throughout  the  year  at  the- 
Latin  Quarter.  The  current  show, 
dubbed  “Bon  Voyage,”  is  an  exam¬ 
ple  of  Walters’  showmanship  and 
his  ability  to  assemble  a  hep  pot¬ 
pourri  that  continues  to  draw  cus¬ 
tomers.  The  LQ  offering  this  ses¬ 
sion  is  tight  out  of  the  top  drawer 
and  demonstrates  Walters’  knack 
in  coming  up  with  exciting  enter¬ 
tainment,  both  established  and 
new. 

In  the  headlining  spot  he  has  - 
Patti  Moore  &  Ben  Lessy,  a-  pair 
of  Coast  veterans  who  never  fail  to 
please.  Lessy,  a  regular  on  Danny 
Thomas’  tv  series,  has  an  impish 
quality  that  delights  no^matter  how  . 
often  it’s  seen.  And  Miss  Moore, 
in  her  role  as  straight,  neatly  com¬ 
plements  Lessy’s  nonsense  with 
her  forceful,  determined  manner. 
They  exchange  banter  pleasantly, 
establish  a  friendly  rapport  with 
the  customers,  and  score  nicely 
with  their  special  material  vocal  ' 
duets.  Their  double  entendre  lyrics 
are  occasionally  on  the  bluish  side, 
but  apparently  it’s  the  type  of  stuff 
nitery  audiences  relish. 

Walters  has  come  up  with  a  win¬ 
ner  in  Billy  Fellows,  a  youngster 
[  making  his  debut  at  the  LQ.  An 
entertainer  in  the  style  of  Sammy. . 
Davis  Jr.,  Fellows  is  destined  for . 
big  things  and  it  won’t  come  as 
a  surprise  if  he  returns  to  the 
Latin  Quarter  as  the  headliner  in 
the  not  too  distant  future.  More 
about  him  in  New  Acts. 

It’s  obvious  that  the  LQ  boniface 
has  taken  special  care  in  selecting 
the  supporting  acts.  Each  has  a 
spark  and  a  quality  that  raises  it 
above  the  norm.  For  example,  the 
Parisian  Trio  Cottas,  an  acrobatic 
team — of  two  guys  and  a  gal,  em¬ 
ploy  a  pair  of  huge  Greats  Dane 
dogs  in  their  act.  The  turn  'would 
be  a  hit  without  the"  aid  of  the 
four-legged  assistants,  but  they 
provide  the  touch  that  brings  it 
into  the  extraordinary  class. 

The  feats  Of  the  humans  are  in 
the^  breathtaking  category  as  the 
males  toss  and  catch  the  girl — 
As  the  girl  is  whirled  about  several 
inches  from  the  floor  by  one  of  the 
men,  one  of  the  dogs  hurdles  the 
whirling  figure. 

Another  turn  that  catches  the 
aud’s  fancy  is  tpe  Y-Knot  Twirlers, 
a  square-dance  octet  supplied  with 
its  own  femme  fiddler  and  caller 
(Homer  Garrett).  This  is  a  fancy 
terping  troupe  which  has  mastered 
and  extended  the  barn  dance  idiom 
to  the  needs  of  a  nitery  floor.  The 
precision  and  timing  are  flawless, 
with  .the  integrated  acrobatics  add¬ 
ing  to  the  overall  effect. 

The  “Bon  Voyage”  theme  allows 
the  proceedings  to  roam  to  the 
atmosphere.,  of  several  countries. 
This  provides  the  setting  for  intro¬ 
ducing  Isabela  &  Miguel — flamen¬ 
co  specialists  who  are  topnotch 
exponents  of  the  castenet-clicking, 
heel-stomping  school  of  terping. 
They  make  several  outings  during 
the  show  and  are  impressive  in 
each. 

Walters  has  introduced  some¬ 
thing  new  in  way  of  introing  the 
acts,  utilizing  a  pair  of  chorines* 
who  are  about  as  unclad  as '  the 
law  will  allow.  The  dolls— Carmen 
Phillips  and  Kitty  Dolan — are 
caricatures  of  dumb  showgirls.  The 
effect  is  both  ludricrous  and  hilari¬ 
ous.  At  show  caught,  the  gals  broke 
up  and  had  a  tough  time  perform¬ 
ing  their  recitation.  At  any  rate, 
the  audience — at  least  the  male 
segment — was  busier  looking  than 
listening. 

Rounding  out  the  show  are  the 
Gay  Blades,  a  barbershop  type 
quartet  concentrating  on  a  mem¬ 
ory  lane  songfest;  Barbara  Watson, 
an  okay  ballerina;  and  Georgia 
Reed,  who  handles  various  vocal 
assignments  with  the  necessary 
polish.  On  hand,  too,  are  the  lus¬ 
cious  adjuncts  to  all  Latin  Quarter 
revues — the  >  dancers  and  long- 
gammed  lookers.  Freddie  Wittop 
has  provided  eye-catching  cos¬ 
tumes  and  Natalie  Kamarova’s 
staging  keeps  the  show,  at  a  fast 
pace.  As  per  usual,  Jo  Lombardi 
and  his  crew  back  the  performers 
to  the  hilt  and  alternate  with 
Buddy  Harlowe’s  orch  for  customer 
dancing.  Holl. 
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Sahara,  lai  Yegai 

Las  Vegas,  Jan.  22. 

*■  Xavier  Cugat  Orch  (16)/  Abbe 
Lane,  Harvey  Stone,  Kirby  Stone 
Four,  Sarharem  Dancers  (10);  $2 
minimum. 


The  Congo  Room’s  new  four- 
framer  is  a  motley  package  dom¬ 
inated  by  the  Latin  rhythms  of 
Xavier  Cugat,  who  emcees  the  acts 
which  include  Abbe  Lane,  Harvey 
Stone,  and  the  Kirby  Stone  Four. 
Versatile  members  of  the  Cugat 
orch  (16)  snap  refreshing  vocals 
and  terps  into  such  Cugatypiqals 
as  “Alma  Llanera,”  “Coco  Seco” 
and  “El  Cumbanchero,”  before  the 
first  production  number  by  the 
appropriately  costumed  Saharem 
dancers  (10),  who  churn  the 
atmosphere  with  spectacular  decor 
to  the  tunes  of  “Tarantella.” 

Abbe  Lane’s  sultry  intonations  of 
a  Latin  lyric  lends  fervor  to  the 
already  temptuous  native  beat.  She 
has  been  given  more  time  onstage 
since  her  last  appearance  with 
Cugat  here  several  seasons  ago— 
which  is  okay  by  everyone  con¬ 
cerned.  Actually,  her  present  role 
has  been  expanded  to  give  her  co¬ 
billing  with  the  maestrq,  and  now 
slotted  to  close  the  show,  she  is 
the  piece  de  resistance  of  the  60- 
minute  musicale.  Her  sensuous 
curves  are  well  exploited,  encased 
in  a  svelte  gown.  Her  songology 
embraces  contrasts  in  the  Latin 
vein,  turning  a  fervent  “Ay  Que 
Me  Vuelvo  Loca,”  a  frivolous  cha 
cha  cha  called  “Oveme  Mama,” 
the  poignant  “ArrivedercL  Roma,” 
and  the  steamy  “Ana.”  Her  Anglo 
turns  include  “Whatever  Lola 
Wants,”  “Up  a  Lazy  River,”  and 
“Mamibo  Italiano.” 

Harvey  Stone  scores  on  most 
unches  so  well  that  he  almost 
ogs  down  in  his  standard  gimmick 
of  scolding  the  audience  when 
laughter  is  sparse.  When  he  stops 
to  scold,  he’s  usually  getting  quite 
audible  yocks  with  which  other 
comics  would  be  well  satisfied. 
Fresh  material,  including  some 
about  his  w.k.  pet  target,  wives, 
keeps  the  act  solid.  Monolog 
terminates  with  his  classic  GI 
observations,  which  are  especially 
relished  by  ex-servicemen. 

The  Kirby  Stone  Four  (Stone, 
Mike  Gardner,  Eddie  Hall  and 
Larry  Foster)  keeps  up  the  fast 
pace  of  the  show  with  some  very 
funny  song  &  dancery,  plus  some 
of  the  best  mimicry  in  that  familiar 
phase  of  the  biz.  Foster  can’t  be 
topped  in  his  mimes  of  Frankie 
Laine,  Eddie  Fisher,  Perry  Como, 
Arthur  Godfrey  and  A1  Jolson. 
Hall  does  a  Rose  Murphy  bit  so 
well  it  sounds  like  a  recording. 
First-nighters  sounded  like  a 
claque  when  Stone  announced,  too, 
late,  that  he  had  hoped  this  would 
be  the  only  act  in  existence  which 
didn’t  do  a  Presley.  Affable  Stone 
and  the  deadpan  accordionist, 
Gardner,  give  the  quartet  a  bal¬ 
ance  that  makes  this  an  outstand¬ 
ing  group.  Final  curtain  Feb.  18. 

Duke. 


Conrad  Hilton,  Chi 

Chicago,  Jan.  22. 

“ Skating  Memories ,”  with  The 
Boyers  (2),  Clifford  Guest,  Col¬ 
stons  (2),  Karen,  Jo  Ann  Mc¬ 
Gowan,  Bill  Christopher,  Paul  Gib- 
ben,  Buddy  Rust,  Fred  Hirschfeld, 
Dick  Maxfield,  Fred  Napier,  Naomi 
Wold  ‘China*  Clark,  Ann  Cucksey, 
Boulevar-Dears  &  Dons  (12),  Ellen 
Mees,  Encores  (3),  Frankie  Mas¬ 
ters  Orch  (11);  $2  cover. 


“Skating  Memories”  reaches  into 
the  sack  of  childhood  fiction  and 

gulls  out  an  eye  &  ear-pleasing 
undle  of  nostalgia  on  ice  that’s  in 
the  best  lavish  tradition  of  the 
Hilton’s  Boulevard  Room.  Under 
the  savvy  guidance  of  producer 
Merriel  Abbott,  .John  Baur  and 
Bernard  Peterson  have  done  a  spec¬ 
tacular  job  of  costuming  the  toy- 
land  characters,  offset  by  plenty  of 
dramatic  lighting  effects  by  Wil¬ 
liam  Richardson.  Bob  Frellson’s 
staging  and  choreography,  coupled 
with  Hessie  Smith’s  original  words 
and  music,  wrap  up  the  60-minute 
revue  with  a  fine  flourish. 

Opening  toyland  parade  is 
topped  by  the  tricky  blades  of  Paul 
Gibben  and  the  versatile  terping 
of  Karen.  Gibben,  as  Popeye, 
shows  real  skating  skill  as  he  spins 
his  way  through  a  line  of  bottles 
set  up  on  the  ice.  Karen  does  a 
sexy  and  chic  French  characteriza¬ 
tion  to  pep  up  Dad’s  interest.  Bill 
Christopher. and  Jo  Ann  McGowan 
combine  on  a  swirling,  ice  chipping 
jack  routine  with  plenty  of  high 
altitude  maneuvers.  Buddy  Rust 
fills  the  Panda  costume  and  gets 
the  show’s  initial  gaspsufrom  the 
children. 

The  Robin  Hood  sequence  sees 
Marianne  &  Lucien  Boyer  execute 
some  ‘fancy  blade  figures.  Their 
“With  a  Kiss”  number  gets  a  hefty 
hand  from  rinkside.  Lucien  Boyer, 
Gibben  and  Fred  Napier  work  a 
fast-paced  comedy  routine  with 


Napier,  as  Friar  Tuck,  getting 
howls  from  the  crowd.  Fred 
Hirschfeld  and  Dick  Maxwell  add 
to  the  color  as  the  “Sheriff’s  Men.” 

.Ventriloquist  Clifford  Guest  fills 
one  of  the  entre  acts  with  some 
sharp  byplay  with  dummy  Lester. 
Guest  demonstrates  his  mastery  of 
the  ventro  mechanics  with  a  phono¬ 
graph  bit  that  tpps  a  slick  turn. 
Another  entre  act,  the  Colstons, 
is  the  animating  force  behind 
Gerri,  the  dancing,  crying,  cigaret- 
smoking  giraffe  that’s  a  natural  for 
the  youngsters. 

Naomi  W.old,  China  Clark  and 
Ann  Cucksey  do  a  sideline  com¬ 
mentary  to  set  the  character  of  the 
proceedings  and  Miss  Wold  and 
Clark  team  in  a  graceful  waltz 
that’s  especially  appealing  to  the 
oldsters. 

The  Boulevar-Dears  Sc  Dons 
weave  the  package  together  with 
their  well  disciplined  chorus  work. 
5Jllen  Mees  and  the  Encores, 
sniooth  male  trio,  dub  in  the  vocal¬ 
izing  with  neat  synchronization. 
Frankie  Masters  and  band,  working 
their  16th  Boulevard  Room  produc¬ 
tion,  supply  facile  support  and  the 
between-show  dance  music.  “Mem¬ 
ories”  is  in  for  16  weeks.'  Leva . 


Ritz  Carlton,  Montreal 

Montreal,  Jan.  24. 
Genevieve,  Johnny  Gallant,  Joe 
Settano  Trio ;  $2-$2.50  cover. 


Some  three  years  ago  Genevieve 
made  her  North  American  debut 
in  the  Ritz  Cafe.  Since  then  she’s 
made  various  sorties  into  U.S. 
boites  and  repeat  appearances  in 
this  attractive  room.  With  each 
performance,  this  vivacious  Pari¬ 
sian  chirper  became  a  little  more 
sure  of  herself,  but  sans  the  im¬ 
pact  she  is  currently  generating. 

Still  garbed  in  the  simple  dress 
and  wearing  her  hair  short  and 
ragged,  she  offers  an  immensely 
improved  act  and  personality. 
There  is  a  cheerfulness  about  her 
act  now  that-  was  missing  on  pre¬ 
vious  Montreal  dates  and  her  more 
relaxed  manner  creates  a  better 
feeling  between  artist  and  audi¬ 
ence. 

As  per  usual,  all  her  songs  are 
in  French  with  the  ijitros  in  gar¬ 
bled  but  amusing  English.  Several 
new  tunes  are  introduced  and  a 
few  are  holdover  standards.  Best 
of  her  songs  are  those  by  composer 
Leo  Ferre,  who  turns  his  hand  to 
a  ballad  or  something  brisk  with 
ease  but  is  outstanding  when  on 
the  problems  of  frustrated  Gallic 
love.  A  rousing,  off-the-cob  group 
about  midway  through  session  is  a 
surefire  customer  pleaser,  and  a 
brief  trip  around  ringside  with  a 
handmike  clicks. 

On  night  caught,  Genevieve  did 
three  encore  items  best  of  which 
was  “Donne  Moi,”  to  salvos.  Femme 
is  backed  throughout  by  the  fine 
piano  of  Johnny  Gallant  and  the 
Settano  Trio,  who  also  double  with 
some  choral  arrangements  during  a 
couple  of  the  production  type 
numbers.  Biz  is  good  and  should 
build  nicely  via  word-of-mouth 
Genevieve’s  stay  which  winds  up 
Feb.  5.  Newt. 


Hotel  Radisson,  Mpls. 

Minneapolis,  Jan.  22. 
Tom  O’Horgan,  Don  McGrane 
♦Orch  (9);  $2.50-$3.50  minimum. 


With  new  type  of  act,  Tom 
O’Horgan,  harpist-singer,  made  an 
instant  impression  here  and  ap¬ 
pears  certain  to  be  'bid  for  a  re¬ 
turn  to  swank  Hotel  Radisson 
Flame  room. 

O’Horgan  has  a  good  voice,  of 
tenor  range  but  with  baritone  heft, 
and  works  from  an  extended  reper¬ 
toire  ranging  from  classics  and 
semi-classics  through  pop  to  bal¬ 
lads.  Uncommon  adeptness  in  play¬ 
ing  the  difficult  instrument  is 
demonstrated  in  a  couple  of  harp- 
alone  numbers,  “Tea  for  Two”  and 
“Lullaby  In  Birdland,”  the  latter 
with  Dave  Brubeck  arrangement  in 
progressive  jazz  style. 

More  harp  tricks  emerge  in  ac¬ 
companying  his  own  voice,  “Can’t 
Remember  Where  Or  When,”  for 
instance,  ringing  in  changes  in 
tempo.  He  kids  Irish  ancestry,  does 
a  couple  of  authentic  Irish  ballads, 
then  goes  straightfaced  into  mod¬ 
ern  satire  on  the  type  in  number 
called  “Rickitickitickitin.” 

O’Horgan  works  on  specially- 
built  platform  which  accommodates 
harp  and  his  chair,  to  give  audi¬ 
ence  better  yiew  of  finger  work. 
Even  with  highly  effective  combo 
of  harp  and  voice,  however,  one 
of  O’Horgan’s  most  striking  num¬ 
bers  is  an  Elizabethian  ballad  de¬ 
livered  from  the  floor  without  ac¬ 
companiment.  This  shows  off  ex¬ 
cellent  and  accurately-pitched 
pipes,  with  audience-selling  trick 
of  hitting  high  notes  in  falsetto, 
then  swelling  (ihto  full  voice. 

Don  McGrane  orch,  vets  at  the 
stand,  contribute  expert  back¬ 
ground,  but  with  O’Horgan’s  act 
have  little  to  do  except  to  come  in 
for  finale  chords. 


Flamingo,  Las  Vegas 

Las  Vegas,  Jan.  24. 

Anna  Maria  Alberghetti  (with 
Carla) »  Alan  King,  Little  Buck, 
Flamingo  Starlets  (8),  Lou  Basil 
Orch  (13);  $2  minimum. 

Anna  Maria  Alberghetti’s  three- 
frame  roost  at  the  Flamingo  will 
spell  out  satisfactory  biz  for  the 
hospice.  Soprano  has  matured  into 
a  fine  exponent  of  light  opera, 
semi-classics  and  standards.  Dur¬ 
ing  her  embrace  of  the  classics, 
Miss  Alberghetti  definitely  echoes 
the  tradition  of  her  native  Italy’s 
matchless  fervor  and  devotion  to 
the  operatic  idiom.-  Significantly, 
Miss  Alberghetti  no  longer  pinches 
those  high  or  elongated  notes,  as 
was  evidenced  in  her  earlier  ap¬ 
pearances  on  this  circuit.  Now  they 
come  full;  round  and  genuinely  ex¬ 
pressive. 

For  this  sortie,  Miss  Alberghetti 
is  set  up  within  the  framework  of 
a  slick  act,  which  is  paced  with 
w.k.  standards  to  allow  her  plenty 
of  scope  for  her  classics,  without 
letting  her  program  become  overly 
longhair.  The  stand  also  gives  rise 
to'  the  exciting  voice  of  Miss  Al¬ 
berghetti’s  16-year-old  sister,  Car¬ 
la,  who  lends  poignancy  to  “Un  Bel 
Dix”  and  warmly  sings  “Falling  In 
Love  With  Love.”  She  has  a  rich, 
pure  voice  slightly  more  operatic 
in  quality  than  her  older  sister. 
Anna  Maria  keynotes  her  perform¬ 
ance  by  turning  in  a  sensitive  in¬ 
terpretation  of  “Fala  Nina  Bam- 
bina,”  giving  an  entertaining  dis¬ 
play  of  her  classical  training  by 
trilling  “Theme  and  Variations”  by 
Prosch,  belting  “Somewhere  Over 
The  Rainbow”  and  “I  Could  Have 
Danced  All  Night.”  The  Alber¬ 
ghetti  sisters  supply  a  bit  of  humor 
in  their  duet  of  “Mutual  Admira¬ 
tion  Society”  and  sound  harmony 
in  “Zing  Zing,”  the  later  cueing 
Anna  Maria’s  vibrant  rendition  of 
an  aria  from  “La  Traviata,”  the 
wrap-up. 

Alan  King  is  a  veteran  of  the 
Vegas  scene,  and  so  is  his  mate¬ 
rial.  While  still  yock-getting  stuff, 
King’s  monologies  about  the  gam¬ 
ing  scenfi,  homelife  and  tv’s  influ¬ 
ence  on  the  youngsters  are  long 
overdue  for  updating,  or.  the  inser¬ 
tion  of  sorpe  entirely  fresh  stories. 
King  nevertheless  sharply  ripples 
off  his  yarns,  and  is  among  the  best 
of  the  comics  who  regularly  appear 
here.  A  film  commitment  forced* 
King  to  limit  this  engagement  to 
only  10  days.  At  this  date  no  re¬ 
placement  had  been  decided  upon 
to  take  over  after  King  exits  next 
Saturday.  Little’s  Buck’s  zingy  tap- 
pity  taps  evoke  long  salvos  as  he 
is  held  over  with  the  opening  pro* 
duction  number,  embellished  by 
the  eye-arresting  Flamingo  Star¬ 
lets.  Lou  Basil  conducts  profi¬ 
ciently  throughout,  notably  waving 
a  delicate  baton  during  the  Alber- 
ghettis’  upper-strata  scores. 

Alan. 


Black  Orchid,  Chi 

Chicago,  Jan.  22. 
Mello  Larks  04),  Jimmy  Ames, 
Johnnie  Janis,  Joe  Parnello  Trio; 
no  cover  or  minimum. 


The  Black  Orchid  has  put  to¬ 
gether  a  package  obviously  de¬ 
signed  to  make  the  widest  possible 
appeal  to  local  clubgoers.  The 
headlining  Mello  Larks  are  a  top- 
notch  musical  four  and  Jimmy 
Ames’  gravel-voiced «  broadsides 
and  well-handled  blue-tinged  an¬ 
tics  are  big  ^rawing  cards  for  the 
drop-in  trade.  Show  opener  marks 
one  more  attempt  to  make  rock  ’n’ 
roll  art  attraction  in  major  Chi 
rooms. 

The  voices  of  the  Larks  are  well 
blended  in  quality  and  volume. 
Their  routines  are  well  staged.  The 
group  utilizes  the  harmonizing  pos¬ 
sibilities  of  all  its  material  for  va¬ 
ried  effects,  first  in  “After  You’ve 
Gone”  and  in  a  burlesqued  “Jea¬ 
lousy.”  The  rhythmic  punch  they 
swing  with  “Gideon  Bible”  makes 
a  happy,  music  that  gets  a  tall  re¬ 
action.  “The  Story  of  Alice”  is 
rendered  in  a  Gilbert  &  Sullivan 
manner  and  rates  as  top  number 
in  the  turn.  Group  goes  from  “Be¬ 
witched,  Bothered  and  Bewil¬ 
dered”  into  a  nostalgic  “Melan¬ 
choly  Baby”  with  effective  change 
of  pace.  “Up  Above  My  Head’’  and 
“Saints  Go  Marching  In”  are  good 
spiritual  renditions.  “Rock-a-Bye 
Your  Baby”  is  done  with  a  free  atld 
easy  harmonic  arrangement  that 
the  group  gives  to  the.  more  hack¬ 
neyed  stuff.  Thrush  Jamie  Dina 
does  some  scintillating  open  har¬ 
mony  on  this.  Group  begs  off  with 
original  ditty.  Audience  takes  this 
as  something  real  fresh  in  a  four¬ 
some. 

Jimmy  Ames  blends  the  baccha¬ 
nalian  with  slapstick  humor  for  a 
crowd-rocking  half-hour.  His  r&r 
parodies  on  “Old  Man  River”  and 
other  song  fragments  intersperse 
his  broad  satiric  comments  on  life. 
His  antics  on  a  prop  saw  are  power 
charged.  If  the  symbolism  of  his 
acts  are  sometimes  ’ suggestive, 
Ames’  lusty  and  open  presentation 


of  his  material  makes  it  playable 
and  generally  keeps  it  frbm  becom¬ 
ing  offensive.  The  audience  finds 
plenty  in  this  act  that’s  genuinely 
funny. 

Show  opener  Johnnie  Janis  does 
rock  ’n'  roll  on  old  horses  like 
“Gonna  Live  Till  I  Die,”  “Hush-a- 
Bye”  and  “All  of  Me.”  Singer  is 
occasionally  in  tune  and  usually 
out  of  breath.  “I’ve  Got  Plenty  of 
Nothin’”  gets  little  applause  but 
lots  of  appreciative  nods.  This  gui¬ 
tar-slinging  act  is  more  for  teeners 
than  the  carriage  trade. 

Joe  Parnello’s  trio  backs  amply, 
as  usual,  and  provides  comic  sup¬ 
port  for  Ames.  Robert  Clary  comes 
in  Feb.  14  for  an  eight-night  stand. 

,  Leva. 

Haivaiian  Village, 
Honolulu 

Honolulu,  Jan.  15. 

Teri  Rua’s  Tahitian  Troupe  (4) 
Augustine;  no  cover  or  minimum. 


Premiere  show  in  Henry  J.  Kai¬ 
ser’s  newest  (and  fourth)  nitery  in 
his  Hawaiian  Village  Hotel  lacks 
one  thing  and  it  lacks  it  sadly — 
showmanship.  Heralded  as  “au¬ 
thentic,  wild,  wonderful  Tahitian 
entertainment,”  it’s  more  accurate¬ 
ly,  Tahitian-style,  and  far  from 
“wonderful.” 

Low-budgeter  runs  about  six 
minutes.  A  dancer  comes  out  and 
wiggles  her  hips  enthusiastically. 
Then  Tahitian  male  (who  doubles 
in  the  orch  on  the  uke)  joins  her 
in  a  similar  routin  e.  And  that’s 
that. 

On  opening  night,  the  same  cap¬ 
sule  routine  was  repeated  at  every 
show  and  the  musicians  seemed  to 
have  a  repertoire  of  about  a  dozen 
tunes.  Uncomfortably  long  inter¬ 
missions  didn’t  help  matters. 

New  room — a  hotel  is  rising 
right  over  the  Tiare  Room  at  the 
rate  of  a  floor  a  week— is  compact, 
with  balcony  tables  on  three  sides 
upping  capacity.  Acoustics  are 
good  and  eight  or  so  ceiling  ampli¬ 
fiers  distribute  -  the  sound  nicely. 
But  surprisingly  little  imagination 
has  gqne  into  the  decor.  Room  will 
draw  good  crowds  Until  the  cur¬ 
iosity  wears  off.  After  that,  repeat 
biz  may  become  a  serious  problem. 

But  all  is  not  lost.  There  are  a 
few  things  on  the  asset  side  of  the 
ledger,  including  the  no  cover,  no 
minimum.  That,  plus  the  fact  that 
Tahitian  entertainment  can  become 
a  commercial  click  in  Honolulu. 
And  the  four-piece  combo  (three 
pieces  during  floorshow)  does  a 
good  job  despite  limited  reper¬ 
toire.  Accent  is  on  rhythm  and  the 
bare-footed  musicians  are  pretty 
good  singers,  too.  Dance  floor  ac¬ 
commodates  about  15  couples  com¬ 
fortably. 

Tahitian  format  is  a  smart  choice 
for  this  nitery,  but  magnate  Kaiser 
should  recruit  some  specialty  tal¬ 
ent  and  bolster  his  floorshow  into 
I  something  more  than  what  he’s 
I  offering.  Walt. 


Riverside,  Reno 

’  Reno,  Jan.  19. 
Shecky  Green,  Gali  Gali,  Starlets 
(8),  Bill  Clifford  Orch.  $2  mini¬ 
mum. 


The  comedy  route  of  the  River¬ 
side  has  been  more  along  the  lines 
of  Durante,  or  maybe  Peter  Lind 
Hayes,  with  occasional  jogs  into 
the  territory  of  maybe  Paul  Gil¬ 
bert.  But  Shecky  Green’s  brand  is 
comparatively  unexplored  in  this 
rather  staid  room.  For  a  long  time 
in  his  opening  Show  it  appeared 
he’d  ventured  too  far  from  base 
and  was  going  to  be  tagged  out. 
But  he  finally  .wore  down  the  op¬ 
position,  and  admirably  enough, 
not  by  continuously  complaining 
about  his  plight,  by  chastising  the 
firstnighters.  The  attack  was  a  con¬ 
tinuous  bombardment,  with  sallies 
to  the  ringside,  gradually  sweeping 
out  pockets  of  resistance  with  max¬ 
imum  effort. 

This  will  probably  pretty  well  be 
the  pace  of  the  rest  of  the  two- 
week  stanza,  not  a  case  of  warming 
up  to  the.  room  but  warming  up 
every  room.  Green’s  raucous  hu¬ 
mor  is  not  shaping  to  the  Riverside. 
The  Riverside  is  shaping  to  Green. 

Sleight-of-handies  comprise  the 
rest  of  the  show  with  Gali  Gali 
dishing  up  straight  old  now-you- 
see-it-now-you-don’t.  Two  custom¬ 
ers  get  in  the  act  as  Gali  Gali  uses 
them  to  test  his  devices,  and  plants 
them  with  baby  chicks.  The  whole 
thing  never  amazes.  It  sums  up 
mostly  to  “My,  isn’t  he  quick?” 

The  Starlets  go  highbrow  for 
both  opening  and  closing  numbers, 
both  quite  beautiful,  but  too  much 
for  the  show  they  surround.  More 
legs  and  high  kicks  would  have 
gotten  things  airborn  better  and 
followed  Green  more  in  keeping. 
Instead,  the  Starlets  are  gypsies 
with  tambourines,  et  al,  for  start, 
and  Spanish  dancers,  authentic  to 
the  zapatedo  duet  by  sisters  Carol 
&  Clara  Connor.  Striking  and  in¬ 
teresting,  the  numbers  just  seem 
too  pretentious  for  the  little  free- 
for-all  show.  Mark . 


Amato’s,  Portland,  Ore* 

Portland,  Ore.,  Jan.  22. 

Sophie  Tucker  (with  Ted  Sha¬ 
piro),  Cindy  &  Alberto,  Jerome 
Roberts ,  Wayne  Storm,  Bill  Bart¬ 
lett,  Coronet  Dancers  (8),  Herman 
Jobelman  Orch  (9)  with  Jack 
Howell;  $2  cover. 


Sophie  Tucker’s  annual  engage¬ 
ment  at  this  plush  nitery  is  fast 
becoming  a  big  event  for  this  town. 
Bossman  George  Amato  has  pulled 
out  all  the  promotion  stops  to  make 
this  a  sellsational  fortnight.  The 
.ropes  were  up  early  opening  night 
(21)  despite  the  heavy  snowfall 
and  sub-freezing  temp. 

Miss  Tucker  is  in  complete  com¬ 
mand  from  the  time  she  steps  onto 
the  elevated  stage  until  her  begoff. 
She  is  in  top- form  all  the  way 
with  a  new  lineup  of  stuff  and  the 
ringsiders  mitt  every  special  ma¬ 
terial  tune.  Best  bets  are  “Deep¬ 
freeze  Mama,”  “Take  A  Look  At 
Yourself,”  “Myron”  and  “Matri¬ 
monial  Mart.”  In  addition  to  these 
I  newies,  she  pleases  with  *hcr  best 
old  faves  that  grab  solid  returns. 
She  even  goes  in  for  a  bit  of  rock 
’n’  roll,  much  to  the  crowd’s  de¬ 
light.  After  40  minutes,  she  gives 
her  usual  pitch  about  selling  books 
in  the  lobby.  Ted  Shapiro  accomp 
Miss  Tucker  and  batons  the  house 
crew. 

The  Coronet  Dancers  (8)  are  on 
for  two  smash  production  numbers. 
The  six  pretty  ponies  and  duo  of 
longstem  ^lookers  do  some  sock 
terping  as  handsome  -Wayne  Rob¬ 
erts  fills  the  singing  chores  with 
a  rich  baritone  voice. 

Jerome  Roberts  and  Cindy  &  Al¬ 
berto  are  on  for  some  nifty  heel  & 
toe  stuff  during  the  “Oklahoma” 
and  “Circus  Time”  numbers.  Top 
choreography,  terrific  costuming, 
outstanding  production  and  lots  of 
action  make  these  two  numbers 
lavish  and  spectacular.  The  girls 
are  fresh  and  talented.  Cindy  Sc 
Alberto  get  credit  for  the  produc¬ 
tion  stuff.  Bill  Bartlett  is  on  for 
two  fine  hoofing  numbers.  The  70- 
minute  layout  is  one  to  remember. 

Herman  Jobelman  and  his  orch 
cut  a  good  show  and  set  the  tempo 
for  dancing.  Jack  Howell  displays 
good  chirping  of  pop  during  the 
dansapation.  Miss  Tucker  closes 
Feb.  4.  Feve. 


Eddys9,  K.  C. 

Kansas  City,  Jan.  25. 
Woodson  _ Family  (6),  Joaquin 
Garay,  Tony  DiPardo  Orch  (8);  $1- 
$1.50  cover. 


The  Woodson  Family  is  back 
for  the  second  time  within  a  year 
here,  and  with  them  is  Latin  en¬ 
tertainer  Joaquin  Garay,  in  his 
first  appearance  at  the  Eddy  Res¬ 
taurant.  They  put  together  65  min¬ 
utes  of  show,  fast-moving  enough, 
but  probably  could  be  advan-  ' 
tageously  tightened. 

Garay  mixes  up  storytelling  with 
fronting  -  the  unusual  type  song, 
much  of  it  in  the  double-meaning 
groove  and  presented  with  a  per¬ 
sonable  touch.  He  has  a  Latin  tune 
or  two,  calypso  and  a  novelty.  He 
starts  a  bit  slow  opening  night,  but 
had  the  audience  in  his  mitt  before 
the  turn  was  rounded  out.  * 

This  trip  the  Woodsons  are  play¬ 
ing  it  with  two  sisters  and  three 
brothers,  plus  trumpeter  Gene 
Ciriano  who  has  lately  joined  them 
as  musical  director.  It’s  fast-mov¬ 
ing  flash  from  start  to  finish  and 
noticeably  improved  over  their 
previous  appearance  here.  There 
is  Nancy  for  oomph,  Rosalie  for 
dancing,  Danny  for  warbling  and 
drumming,  Bob  for  the  m.c.  and 
piano  work,  and  “Hambone”  for 
goofing  it  up  and  beating  the  bass. 
They  work  out  bn  a  variety  of  tunes 
from  their  own  arrangements,  in¬ 
cluding  a  standard  or  two,  a  musi¬ 
cal  journey  to  Paris,  a  hot  twist 
of  the  blues  with  Nancy  warbling, 
a  hit  parader  or  two,  an  inning  of 
rock  ’n*  roll  and  a  challenge  rou¬ 
tine  for  the  finale.  All  are  onstage 
most  of  the  time,  the  brothers  on 
instruments  as  well  as  warbling, 
and  the  result  is  a  nifty  musical 
comedy  unit.  Show  runs  through 
Feb.  7.  Quin. 


New  Frontier,  Las  Vegas 

Las  Vegas,  Jan.  22. 
June  Havoc,  Buddy  Lester,  Sally 
Forrest,  George  Chakiris,  Robert 
Kaye,  Venus  Dancers  (16),  Gar¬ 
wood  Van  Orch  (18);  $2  minimum. 


Previous  commitments  yanked 
Dolores  Gray  and  Dick  Shawn  ^ut 
of  the  highly  successful  “Salute  to 
Cole  Porter,”  the  ex-video  spec 
which  has  been  sailing  in  the 
Venus  Room.  So  a  “new  show” 
set  for  three  frames  has  been 
molded  by  the  insertion  of  June 
Havoc  and  Buddy  Lester.  JSxtra 
added  Sally  Forest  remains,  as  do 
the  splendid  Robert  Alton-staged 
production  numbers  featuring  the 
top  pop  Porter  tunes. 

Miss  Havoc  and  Lester  can’t  be 
labeled  as  replacements,  since  they 
(Continued  on  page  52) 
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House  Renews 


Paramount,  N.  V. 

Nat  King  Cole,  .  Ella  Fitzgerald, 
Count  Basie  Orch  (16)  with  Joe 
tyillianis;'  Allen  &  DeWood,  Mambo 
Aces  (2);  "Nightfall"  (Columbia), 
reviewed  in  Varjecv  Dec.  5,  '56. 

.  Although  the  Broadway  Para¬ 
mount  has  long  since  abandoned 
stage  presentations  as  a  regular 
policy,  the  boxoffice  potential  of 
live  shows  is  periodically  proved 
by  this  house’s  occasional  rever¬ 
sion  to  .  in'-the-flesh  layouts.  The 
one-week  (23-29)  parlay  of  Nat 
Cole  and  Ella  Fitzgerald  (Until  she 
was  stricken  with  ,  appendicitis  over 
the  weekend)  with  the  Count  Basie  j 
orch  and  a  couple  of  imart  .  support¬ 
ing  acts  again  queued  up  the  cus¬ 
tomers  around  the  theatre.  The 
accompanying  film  can  only  be  a  , 
small  factor  in  the  b.o..  response. 

This  is  a  top  entertainment  pack- 1 
age  all  the  way.  As  main  topliner, 
Cole  delivers  in  his  usual  flawless, 
swinging  style,  mopping  up  with 
both  rhythm  numbers  and  the 
ballads.  His  biggest  click  is  his 
version  of  “Making  Whoopee,” 
and  when  one  hears  the  crowd 
laughing  at  a  lyric  that  is  some 
30  years  old.  you  know  that  a  new 
generation  has  taken  over.  Cole  ; 
also  does  “Breezing  Along  With 
the  Breeze,”  “I’ve  Grown  Accus¬ 
tomed  To  Your  Face,”  “Night  i 
Lights”  and  medley  of  his  Capitol  j 
Records’  hits,  plus  a  closing  duet  j 
with  Miss  Fitzgerald  on  a  novelty,  j 
“It’s  Crazy.”  I 

Miss  Fitzgerald  (whose  place  was 
filled  on  successive  days  by  the 
Mills  Bros.,  Dinah  Washington  and 
Ruth  Brown  after  she  was  rushed 
to  the  hospital  Sunday  morning) 
is  another  standout  performer  who 
doesn’t  have  to  do  anything  beyond 
straight  singing.  She  scored  with  a 
songalog  that  ranged  from  the  cur¬ 
rent  rock  ’n’  roller,  “Singin’  The 
Blues,”  to  the  standard,  “Just  One 
Of  Those  Things.”  Enroute,  she 
boffed  ’em  with  her  version 
of  “Hard-Hearted  Hannah,”  an¬ 
other  oldie  which,  like  “Makin’ 
Whoopee,”  gains  new  values  with 
the  passage  of  time. 

Another  sock  vocalist  in  this  lay¬ 
out  is  Joe  Williams,  who  works 
with  the  Basie  organization.  Wil¬ 
liams  is  a  lusty  blues  stylist  and 
his  series  of  vocals  has  the  house 
jumping  with  him.  The  Basie  out¬ 
fit  also  gains  from  this  theatre 
showcasing.  This’  band  needs  more 
room  than  is  generally  afforded  in 
jazz  niter ies  where  the  sound  can 
be  deafening.  In  the  Paramount, 
the  Basie  crew-  fills  the  house  with 
a  good  fit. 

Allen  &  DeWood,  a  couple  of 
nitery  comics,  also  hit  with  their 
daffy  antics.  DuO  does  a  snappy 
series  of  impressions  of  current 
singers  and  other  personalities,  all 
of  which  have  fresh  twists,.  Team 
works  fast  and  registers  through¬ 
out. 

In  the  dance  department,  the 
Mambo  Aces  turn  in  a  fancy-  foot¬ 
work  display  in  precision  and  chal¬ 
lenge  routines.  -  Best  bit  is  their 
impression  of  how  the  cha-cha-cha 
is  done  in  Cuba,  Miami,  Brooklyn, 
Philadelphia,  etc.  Herm. 


Prince  of  Wales,  London 

London,  Jan.  22. 

Winifred  Atwell,  Terry -Thomas 
(with  Frank  Davidson),  David 
Hughes  (with  Ronnie  Loughhead), 
Bill  Maynard,  Channing  Pollock; 
Hall,  Norman  &  Ladd,  Skylons  (2), 
Brazilianos  (3),  3  Kims,  Harold 
Collins  Orch. 


After  a  short  lull  during  the 
Christmas  season  the  Prince  of 
Wales  has  resumed  its  vaude  pol¬ 
icy,  which  will  continue  until  a 
new  Folies  Bergere  revue  is  staged 
in  the  spring.  Winifred  Atwell,  a 
staunch  favorite  with  local  audi¬ 
ences,  headlines  the  current  layout 
and  gives  a  versatile  display  on  the 
ivories,  which'  ranges  from  the 
classics  to  boogie-woogie  and  fock 
’n’  roll. 

Handsomely  attired  in  a  striking 
white  gown,  she  opens  with  an  im¬ 
pressive  rendition  of  “Concerto  in 
Jazz,”  follows  with  “Big  Ben 
Boogie”  before  a  change  of  tempo 
with  “The  Story  of  Three  Loves.” 
She’s  at  her  best,  however,  on  her 
old  honky-tonk  piano,  *  hitting  out 
a  succession  of  lively  tunes,  £mong 
them  “Black  and  White’  Rag,” 
“Charleston”  and  “Poor  People  of' 
Paris,”  and  a  rock  ’n’  roll  selection 
as  her  final  item. 

Terry-Thomas,  back  as  emcee, 
smoothly  effects  the  intro  honors 
and  shows  a  great  sense  of  comedy 
in  a  sketch  as  a  de’ejay  who  finds 
the  engineers'  forgot  to  leave  the 
record  player  in,  the  studio.  This 
calls  for  a  series  of  impressions, 


among  them  Hutch,  Harry  Se- 
combe  and  Ronnie  Ronalde,  all  de¬ 
livered  in  smash  style.  This  is  a 
repeat  of  the  sketch  he  first  did  in 
the  West  End  some  10  years  back, 
but  it  remains  creditably  fresh  and 
entertaining. 

David  Hughes,  a  big  name  on 
local  disks,  has  the  only  vocal  spot 
in  the  bill  and  fills  it  agreeably. 
Primarily  he’s  a  balladeer,  but  he 
tries  his  hand  at  an  offbeat  spe¬ 
cialty  number,  “What  is  a  Croon¬ 
er?”,  with  fair  results. 

Bill  Maynard,  an  above-average 
comedian  with  an  easy  casual  style, 
has  a  flow  of  amusing  patter,  en¬ 
hanced  by  expert  timing.  He  mer¬ 
its  the  enthusiastic  yocks. 

Channing  Pollock,  a  big  hit  in 
the  West  End  last  year,  is  again 
a  standout.  His  act,  in  which  he 
makes  doves  appear,  seemingly 
from  nowhere,  and  in  which  he 
gives  a  faultless  demonstration .  of 
card  manipulation,  is  Socko  all  the 
way. 

Hall,  Norman  &  Ladd,  a  musical 
trio,  get  a  non-stop  comedy  reac¬ 
tion  for  their  playing  on  violin, 
guitar  and  bass.  The  Skylons,  a  lo¬ 
cal  duo,  have  an  impressive  aerial 
act  in  which  the  high  spot  is,  a 
score  of  30  one-armed  dislocations 
by  the  senior  partner,  The  Bra¬ 
zilianos  make  a  moderate  impact 
with  their  juggling  routine, -which 
is  staged  with  a  silhouette  effect. 
The  Three  Kims  are  amusing  off¬ 
beat  tumblers  with  additional  com¬ 
edy  business  on  stilts.  The  bill, 
slickly  backed  by  the  resident  Har¬ 
old  Collins  orch,  is  in  for  a  two- 
week  run.  Myro. 


Palace,  N.  Y. 

Berk  &  Hallow,  Arnold  Dover, 
Martin  Bros.  (2),  Tim  Herbert, 
New  Yorkers  (4),  De  Mattiaz$is 
(2),  Cy  Reeves,  The  Remys  (3), 
Myron  Roman  House  Orch;  “ Istan¬ 
bul ”  (U),  reviewed  in  Variety 
Jan,  16,  ’57. 


Current  eight-act  vaudeville  lay¬ 
out  likely  will  never  cop  any  laurels  | 
for  originality,  but  it’s  a  pleasing 
one  for  the  family  trade.  House 
was  filled  at  show  caught  despite 
frigid  weather.  Lineup  has'  more 
singles  than  customary,  but  they 
stack  up  better  than  some  of  the 
other  turns. 

Berk  &  Hallow  serve  nicely  to 
get.  show  underway  with  fast  taps- 
tering.  Femme  member  has  some 
cartwheels  and  splits  to  combine 
with  her  stepping.  The  Martin 
Bros.,  with  puppets,  have  an  act 
that' varies  little  from  what  it  was 
more  than  a  year  ago,  although  it 
plays  better.  The  clown  maneuvers, 
including  blowing  up  a  balloon,  is 
done  so  deftly  that  the  marionette 
seems  almost  human. 

Arnold  Dover,  Negro  mimic  and 
singer,  has  improved  so  much  since, 
the  last  time  around  that  he  looks 
glib  enough  for  nitery  dates,  too. 
He  has  his  “Rochester”  imitation 
down  pat  and  scores  particularly 
with  his  carbons  of  James  Stewart, 
Mortimer  Snerd,  Arthur  Godfrey 
and  Billy  Eckstine.  Dover  climaxes 
with  his  lifelike  Elvis  Presley,  his 
gyrations  wowing  the  audience 
here. 

The  New  Yorkers,  three  male 
voices  and  a  hard-working,  comely 
auburn-haired  miss,  afe  well  re¬ 
ceived  here.  Turn  differs  little  from 
what  it  was  about  three  years  ago 
but  moves  more  swiftly,  particular¬ 
ly  via  that  fine  medley  for  a  teeoff. 
Finale  of  Victor  Herbert  “Gypsy 
Airs”  continues  to  be  surefire.  Yet, 
this  foursome  does  not  appear- to 
have  attained  its  obvious  potenti¬ 
alities.  It  apparently  needs  better 
routining,  more  stress  on  the  har¬ 
monizing  rather  than  solo  singing. 

Tim  Herbert,  another  imitator, 
vies  with  Dover  in  much  the  same 
field  on  the  same  bill.  He  uses  a 
visit  to  the  United  Nations  as  a 
means  of  ringing  in  such  nation¬ 
alities  as  a  Frenchman,  Mexican, 
etc.  It’s  a  well-gagged  act,  with  his 
Dapper  Dan  closing  bit  topflight 
all  the  way.  De  Mattiazzis  continues 
a  boff  novblty,  with  the  two  danc¬ 
ing  dolls  remaining  a  triumph  for 
the  gal  dancer. 

Cy  Reeves,  another  veteran 
single  who  has  been  around  enough 
to  give  him  plenty  of  polish,  fills 
the  next-to-closing  in  high  fashion. 
Reeves  has  the  material,  some  new, 
some  old,  but  all  of  it  put  over  with 
fine  delivery.  He’s  a  smart  addition 
to.  this  bill.  The  Remys,  three 
Cuban  youths,  close  the  show  with 
tlieir  strong  acrobatic  feats.  This 
trio  still  clicks  big  with  handstands 
while  balanced  on  a  rolling  board, 
their  work  on  which  is  a  stunt  in 
itself.  Big’  mitting  follows'  the 
three-high  climax  on  rolling  plat¬ 
form.  Myron  Roman  house  orch 
plays  the  show  with  fine  aplomb. 

,  W  ear* 


Apello,  N.  Y. 

Buddy  Bowser,  Cookies  (3), 
Charlie  &  Ray,  Billy  Mason t  Andre 
Williams,  Schoolboys  (5),;  Little 
Richard  &  Band  (11). 

Apollo  stage  this  week  is  clut¬ 
tered  with  too  many  kids  with  too 
little  talent,  only  merit  to  this  rock 
’n’  roll  headquarters  rbeing  pre¬ 
cocity,  which  is  of  limited  durabil- 
ity.  However,  apart  from,  the  juve¬ 
nile  acts,  Billy  Mason  and  The 
.Schoolboys,  the  session  -is  sufficient 
to  meet  the  vaudery’s  needs  over 
a1  short  haul. 

After  the  standard  band  opener, 
batoned  by  Little"  Richard’s  Un¬ 
billed  stand-in,  and  a  short,  un¬ 
impressive  spiel  by  emcee  Buddy 
Bowser,  the  Cookies,  three  person¬ 
able  and  attractive  femmes,  per¬ 
form  an  infectious  songalog,  de¬ 
pending  heavily  on  a  blend  of 
mambo,  cha  cha  cha  and  r&r. 
Charlie  &  Ray — three  years  ago 
they  were  Apollo  amateur  night 
winners — continue  as  big  faves. 
In  tpe  act  succeeding  the  Cookies, 
the  boys  demonstrate  topnotch 
songability.  They  always  had  a  Cer¬ 
tain  amount  of  interest  by  play¬ 
ing  it  limp-wristed,  but.  they’re 
emphasizing  the'  point  nowadays. 
It’s  okay  to  capitalize  on  swish  rou¬ 
tining;  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  gets 
’em  more  than  their  normal  share 
of  laughter,  but  sometimes  they 
go  too  far  (as  in  the  necking  scene, 
with  a  recalcitrant  sideman). 

Billy  Mason  receives  a  New  Act 
once-over.  Andre  Williams,  after 
another  band  filler,  delivers  a  talk¬ 
ing  routine,  “Baconfat,”  and  then 
switches  pace  with  a  slightly  more 
lyrical  "Drunk  As  I  Could  Be.” 
Not  blessed  with  much  of  a  voice 
box,  the  lanky  performer  nonethe¬ 
less  communicates  favorably  and 
with  all  the  affectations  of  rock 
’n’  roll  down  pat.  The  Schoolboys 
take  over  next  and,  as  indicated, 
the  fchief  value  is  novelty.  They're 
awkward  imitations  of  their  elders 
during  their  two  songs.  Little  Rich¬ 
ard  winds  it  up.  Raucous,  un¬ 
inhibited  and  wild-haired,  he  slugs 
out  a  quintet  of  noisy  ditties,  some 
at  the  piano,  but  all  with  bis  10 
musicians  in  support.  Art. 


Night  Club  Reviews 
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New  Frontier,  Las  Vegas 

don’t  ditto  the  bits  Cone  by  Miss 
Gray  and  Shawn.  Management 
wisely  soft-pedals  the  show’s 
original  title  in  this  edition  (it 
has  been  reduced  by  '50%  on  the 
marquee),  as  Miss  Havoc,  unlike 
Miss  Gray,  doesn’t  do  Porter  songs. 
Lester’s  antics,  like  Shawn’s,  also 
have  zero  to  do  with  Porter, 

Miss  Havoc!s  five  numbers  have 
been  done  by  her  elsewhere,  but 
because  she  presents  them  to¬ 
gether  for  the  first  time  here,  the 
package  could  be  billed  as  a  new 
act.  Heavy  on  magnification  of  the 
gaslight  era  type  of  terps  &  chirps, 
she  aims  at  pleasing  the  nostalgia4’ 
worshippers  and  hits  the  mark 
with  most  efforts.  Despite  the  han¬ 
dicap  of  a  .  wireless  mike  concealed 
in  her  bra  and  which  amplified  at 
the  wrong  moments,  she  scored 
with  “I  Don’t'Care,”  and  lent  effec¬ 
tive  pathos  to  the  tear-jerker, 
“One  For  the  Road.”  Appropriate 
laugh-provoking  is  injected  by  her 
competent  accompanist  at  the  key¬ 
board,  frozen-faced  Skippy  Red- 
wine. 

,  Buddy  Lester  is  fa£t  with  the 
hep  school  of  comedy,  ,  and  rarely 
loses  his  enthusiastic  audience. 
When  this  happens,  the  enthusiasm 
is  heightened  by  quick  quips 
ready-made  for  such  inattention. 
His  w.k.  routine  with  assorted  hats 
keeps,  the  yocks  coming  rapidly; 
okay  songs  &  dances  added  to  a. 
funny  trumpet  exchange  with  the 
regular  orch  footer,  Bitsy  Mullins, 
keep  the  leVity  high. 

The  plush  “Begin  the  Beguine” 
production  with  Sally  Forrest  and 
George  Chakiris  as  the  excellent 
dancers  is  held  over,  inundating 
the  90-minute  offering  with  an  al¬ 
most  overly  expensive  coat  of  rich 
icing.  The  skillful  Choreos  of  Alton 
show  the  boy  &  girl  terpers  (16) 
off  to  best  advantage.  Production 
singer-emcee  Robert  Kaye  is  a 
standout,  and  'Shows  vet  savvy 
despite  h}s  youth.  OnCe'  again,  the 
hard-working  Garwood  Van  and 
his  orch  (18)  flawlessly  backbone 
the  entire  spectacle.  Show,  shutters 
Feb.  10.  Duke. 


Beverly  Bills,  Newport 

Newport,  Ky.,*  Jan.  22. 
Connee  Boswell,'  Phil  Foster, 
Donn  Arden  Dancers  (10),  -Don 
Chastain,  Gardner  Benedict.  Orch 
(10),  Jimmy  Wilber  Trio,  Larry 
Vincent;  $3  minimum,  $4  Sat. 


Popularity  of  Connee  Boswell 
with  Greater .  Cincinnati  nitery- 
goers  has  not  suffered  from  her  six- 
year  absence.*  Greeters  at  the.  open¬ 
ing  of  this  northern  Kentucky 


swankery’s  current  two-framer  - 
gave  her  an ,  exceptionally  warm 
reception.  Welcomed'with  the  ace 
songstress  is  comic  Phil  Foster,-  in 
for  his  first  time. 

Miss  Boswell,  charming,  in  a 
pink-plumed  white  gown,  gets  full 
value  from  each  of  II  ballads  and 
bounce  tunes  over  a-  35-minute 
route.  Included  are  numbers  from 
her  latest  Decca  album,  the  oldest 
“I’d  Climb  the  Highest  Mountain.” 
She  makes  a  Sophie  Tucker  pro¬ 
duction  of  “Some  of  These  Days,” 
rings  the.  bell  with  ‘“Young  at 
Heart”  and  exits  to  the  thunder  of 
“Saints,  Coipe  Marching  In.”  One 
of  the  greatest  touches  of  modern 
showmanship  is  the  roller  frame¬ 
work  suppprting  Miss  BosWell  for 
her  stage  stints.  The  flowing  gown 
conceals. polio  paralysis  of  her  legs, 
unsuspected  by  her  masterful  Use 
of  hands,  arms  and  facial  dramatics 
in  giving  life  to  numbers.  * 

A' smooth  worker,  tuxed  Phil  Fos¬ 
ter  makes  with  upside-down  talk, 
most  of  it  highly  suggestive,  in 
keeping  with  his  billing  of  Brook¬ 
lyn’s  Ambassador  to  the  U.S.A.  His 
patter,  dealing  with  oddities  of  life, 
creates  constant  ripples  of  titters. 
A  10-minute  piece  of  business  with 
a  couple  recruited  from  the  ring¬ 
side  may  well  be  dropped  from  the 
too-long  half-hour  routine. 

Chorus  of  Donn. Arden  lovelies, 
with  Don  Chastain  as  singing  em¬ 
cee,  contributes  two  splendid  ses¬ 
sions.  Backing  of  Gardner  Bene¬ 
dict’s  combo  continues  socko.  Ethel 
Smith  headlines  the  show  due 
Feb.  1.  Koll. 


Statler-Hilton,  Dallas 

Dallas.  Jan.  25. 

Dan  Rowan  &  Dick  Martin,  Bob 
Cross  Orch  (12);  $2-$2.50  cover. 


New  comedy  team  of  Rowan  & 
Martin  no  longer  can  be  termed  a 
“rising  comic  duo”  as  far  as  their 
local  fans  are  concerned.  They’re 
on  top  now,  and  proved  it  by  cap¬ 
turing  a  capacity  crowd  at  their 
Empire  Room  opening  Thursday 
(24).  After  their  opener,  vocal  duet 
of  “It's  Great  to  Be  Here,”  brace 
of  buffoons  kept  the  rooip  in  an 
uproar. 

New  material  is.  clean  through¬ 
out,  starting  with  Martin's  vocal  of 
“Old  Man  River,”  interspersed  with 
Rowan’s  grammatic  corrections. 
Easy  banter  includes  a  beer  drink¬ 
ing  stunt  by  Martin,  followed  by  a 
Shakespearean  effort  by  Rowan 
with  his  partner  as  a  ringside 
drunken  heckler.  Situation  stuff 
scores  heavily,  and  they  add  a 
mindreading  bit  that  brings  hefty 
mitting  in  their  35-mihute  stint. 
Throwaways  such  as  Martin’s  “you 
look  like  the  guy  Who  sold  me  a 
Kaiser”  stave  off  any  lull.  The 
talented  duo  couldn’t  get  off  with¬ 
out  an  encore . 

Bob  Cross  orch  has  scant  show¬ 
backing  to  do,  but  has  its  big  in¬ 
ning,  per  usual,  at  terp  time,  filling 
the  fleor  for  dansapation.  Bark. 


Empress,  Miami  Beach 

I  Miami  Beach,  Jan.  25. 

Diosa  Costello,  ’ Don  Casino, 
Mandy  Campo  Orch;  $5  food  & 
beverage  minimum. 

The  intimate  Regency  Room  in 
this  oceanfrpnter  provides  a  high¬ 
ly  suitable  setting  for  the  energetic 
qualities  and  talents  of  Diosa  Cos¬ 
tello,  who  clicked  in  its  precincts 
last  season.  Her  return  is  in  line 
with  attempt  of  manager  Jack 
Parker  to  get  the  triangle  layout 
into  the  running  .  against  the 
tough  hotel-cafe  competition,  with 
Mickey  Katz  the  only  •  performer 
since  season  booking  inception  to 
rack  up  a  profit. 

Miss  Costello  should  help-  in  build 
of  patronage'  for  the  room.  She 
did  well,  as  ..noted  last  season,  and 
in  this  Outing  sets  up  ~a  smartly 
devise'd  book  .of  American,  latino 
and  special  material  concepts  that 
add  up  as  a  well-balahfced  workout 
of  her  talents.  The  frenetic  style 
is  applied  to  a  new  and  potent 
Cubano  theme,  of  which  she  could 
add  more.  Most  of  her  catalog  is 
in  the  American  idiom— hfer  salute 
to  Puerto  Rico  and  its  part  ,  as  a 
U.  S.  possession;  comedy  approach 
on  males  in  tune-tales  find,  for  the 
big*'  paycfff,  her  in-costume,  and 
makeup  reprise  on  the  “Bloody 
Mary”  role  she  played  in  “South 
Pacific,”  with  solid  assist  from  Don 
Casino.  >  It  adds  up  to-  a  divertified 
40-minute  compote  thait  captures 
tabler  .appreciation. 

On  his  own,  Casino 'sets -up  a 
well-versed  collection  of  currents, 
applying  warm  pipings  to  the 
lyric  lines,  hewing  to  clear  spell- 
out  of  the  wordage  and  adding  col¬ 
or  via  artful  shadings.  He’s  a  hand¬ 
some  tunster  who  looks  ripe  for  a 
recording  ,  click,  as  well  as  .  tv 
guesters.  - 

Mandy  Campo  and  his  crew  back 
show  matters  in  smooth  fashion, 
with  maetsro  introing  in  fractured 
English  that  is  amusing1  and  effec¬ 
tive.  Layout  is  in  for  two  weeks 
with  Mickey  Katz  returning  Feb.  7. 

-  •  -  Lary. 


ThnndeFblrd,  Lat  V«gas 

'■  bas  Vegas,  Jan.  22. , 

'  Allan  Jones,  KodeU,  Janos  & 
Bogyo  (2),* Barney  Rawlings^  Thun- 
derbird  Dancers  (8),  At  Jahns 
Orch  (12);  $2  minimum. 


-Allan  Jones  returns  to  the 
Navajo  Room  accentuating  his  big 
voice  with’  ‘seemingly  new-found 
verve.  Toplining,  a  three-week 
opus,  Jones  tunes  up  a  repertoire 
containing  many  fresh  notes  among 
his  w.k.  standards.  He-  kicks  off 
with  a  spright  “Song  In  My  Heart,” 
a  haunting.  “Two  Lost  Worlds”  and 
then  belts  an  operatic  area  sans 
mike  to  instantly  provoke  long  sal¬ 
vos;  :  One  *  of  his  new  bits  is  his 
caress.  Of*  a  torch  ballad  via  prop 
telephone  to  a  recorded  femme 
answer. 

Another  fresh  touch  sees  Jones 
intro;  his  19-year-old  son,  Allan  Jr., 
who  shows  off  an  inate.  vocal  cali¬ 
bre  that,  with  the  proper  tutoring, 
could  .be  developed  into  a  hand¬ 
some  voice.  Lad  sings  “On;  The 
Street  Where  You  Live,”  then  duos 
with,  his  pop  in  a  parody  of  “Que 
Sera  Sera.”  Jones  Sr.  returns  to 
solo  a  Gershwin  medley  and  his 
fave  interpretation  of  “Mad*lon,” 
wrapping  it  up  with  his  familiar 
“Donkey.  Serenade’’  once  again 
paging  his  sprig  for  a  father-son 
duo.  - 

Offbeat  magico  of  KodeU  adds 
a  certain  charm  to  the  show.  He 
manipulates  some  w.k.  flash  tricks 
to  cue  hanky-panky  mystics  involv¬ 
ing  the  vanishings  of  a -quintet  of 
parakeets,  all  of  it  to  eager  re¬ 
sponse. 

Janos  &  Bogyo  set  the  show  off 
to  a  quick  pace  with  their  gymnas¬ 
tics.  Gyros  include  some  nifty 
body  intricacies.  Thunderbird 
Girls  flip  open  the  curtain  with  a 
brisk,  Tiller-climaxed  opener,  and 
dress  up  the  stage  in  the  finale 
with  Jones.  Barney  Rawlings  lends 
vocal  interpretation  to  opening 
production  and  as  usual  capably 
emcees.  A1  Jahns  orch  is  on  its 
toes  throughout  to  inject  musical 
depth  to  the  proceedings.  Alan. 


Club  Crescendo,  Houston 

Houston,  Jan.  22. 
Mimi  Hines  &  Phil  Ford,  Jose 
Ortiz  Orch  (5)  with  Jackie  Moore; 
$3  minimum  Sat. 


Some  comedians  are  bom  funny; 
others  make  themselves  that  way. 
«Mimi  Hines  &  Phil  Ford,  husband- 
wife  combo,  belong  in  first  cate¬ 
gory.  They  bill  themselves  as  “a 
very  successful  unknown  act,”  a  tag 
they’ve  written  in  six  years  of  club 
dates.  But  if  their  Club  Crescendo 
date  here  is  an  indication,  the  “un”’ 
won’t  be  stuck  to  the  “unknown” 
for  long. 

Comics’  elastic  wares,  •  which 
stretched  to  45  minutes  for  a  light 
house  night  caught,  include  every¬ 
thing  but  tumbling.  Act  shoves  off 
with  solid  tooting  clarinet  (on  some 
nights  it’s  a  flute)  paired  with  war¬ 
bling  of  “Tenderly.”  Mood  quickly 
changes  with  puckish  spoof  of 
tune.  It’s  a  riot.  Aud  mitts  heavily 
for  both  versions,  plus  “You  Must 
Have  Been  a  Beautiful  Baby,’’  and 
buck  &  wing  “Oh  What  -A  Thrill  I 
Get  From  Vaudeville.”  Between 
piping,  twosome  toss  cohiball 
jokes,  but  somehow  make  them 
.bounce  high.  Lots  of  other  paro¬ 
dies,  terps,  and  pieces  de  resistance 
literary  satires,  one  on  an  English 
film  and  the  other  of  child’s  .tale, 
“The  Princess  and  the  Frog.” 
These  and  some  skits  are  prime 
clicks.  Good  feature  of  material  is 
absence  of  dirt;  entire  act  could-  go 
before  tv  cameras  with  little  trim¬ 
ming — ari  asset  at  Crescendo  where 
heavy  sexo  doesn’t  always  go  with 
family  trade. 

Jackie  Moore,  17-year-old  thrush, 
does  commendable  opener,  “Ba¬ 
nana  Boat,”  for  good  mitting.  Jose 
Ortiz  offers  usual  strong  backing, 
Hines  &  Ford  stay  to  Jan.  29;  Mu¬ 
sical  Wades  (5)  to  follow.  ‘  Burt. 

SnrfRider,  Waikiki 

Honolulu,  Jan.  19. 

The.  JStarr-Kings  ( 2 )  ;  no  cover 
or  minimum : 


Real-  good,  this  tuneful  twosome, 
and  if  anybody  can  establish  *  the 
•  SurfRider  Hotel’s  Captain  Cook 
Room  as  a  genuine  draw,-  this  com¬ 
bo  may  turn  the  trick.  . 

Bill  Starr  plays  accordion  apd 
Morry  King  the  violin  and  they 
seem,  to  be  having  a  ball  as  they 
stroll  from  table  to  table  pitching 
tunes  of  all  tempos.  They’re  on- 
nightly  except  Wednesdays  in  a 
room  that  hitherto  has  specialized 
in  solo  pianists,  and  already  they’re 
luring  repeat  biz,  .an  encouraging 
sign.  Room  itself  has  seldom  been 
out  of  the  “problem”  class,  but  this 
zestful,  cheerful  team  may  turn  it 
into  a  real  draw. 

Lads  were  last  here  with  Bob 
Crosby’s  band  during  World  War 
II,  when  barbed  wire  was  strung 
the  length  of  Waikiki  beach.  Lots 
of  changes  since  then)  natch. 

.  ■  Watt: 
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VARIETY  BILLS 

WEEK  OF  JANUARY  30 

Numeral*  In  connection  with  lillli  below  indicate  epenlng  day  of  show  <» 
whether  full  er  split  week 

'  Letter  In  parentheses  Indicates  circuit:  <|)  Independent;  (L)  Leew;  (M)  Moss; 
(P)  Paramount;  (It)  RKO;  (S)  Stoll;  (T)  Tivoli;  <W>  Warner 


NEW  YORK  CITY 


Musk  Hall  (It)  31 
Bob  Williams 
Jack  Beaber 
Carol  Wilder 
Rockettes 
Corps  de  Ballet 
Raymond  Page  Ore 

AUSTRALIA 


Palace  (P)  30 

Symphonettea 
SAP  Parks 
Roy  Benson 
Lucia  4c  Linda 
Pigmeat  Markham 
Cavaliers 
Larry  Best 
L  &  J  Anders 


MELBOURNE 
Tivoli  (T)  4 

Richard  Hearne 
Julia 

Nicolas  Darvas 
Lane  Bros. 

Ross  8c  La  Pierre 
Bob  Bromley 
The  Alblns 
Billy  Banks 
Alwyn  Leckie 
Frank  Ward 
Daniel  Davcy 
Lewis  Jacob 
SYDNEY 
Tivoli  (T)  4 

George  Wallace 
Maurice  COUeano 
Jim  ..Gerald 
Jennie  Howard 
Qucenie  Paul 
Millie  Hansen 
Worry  Barling 
Peggy  Mortimer 
Jandy 

Tony  Mo.vnihan 
Brenda  Charles 
George  Nichols 


Jack  O’Dowd 
Wilbur  Wheeler 
Flat  Top*  . 

2  Randows 
Bowery  Piano  4 
ADELAIDE 
•  Royal  (T)  4 
Katherine  Dunham 
Co. 

PRINCESS 
Melbourne  (T)  4 
Philip  Stainton 
Richard  Beynon 
Nicolette  Bernard 
Percy  Marmont 
Noel  Howlett 
Heath  Joyce 
Margaret  Wolfit 
Brian  Barrie 
Frank  Taylor 
Arthur  Whitehead 
Gerald  Duggan 
James  Doone 
Frank  Wilson 
Lily  Moore 
Stewart  Finch 
Carole  Taylor 
Keith  Johns 


BRITAIN 


Rolf  Kuhn  (4) 

Chez  Paree 

Liberace 
Jean  Fenn 
George  Liberace 
Symphony 
Cloister  Inn 
A1  Belletto  (6) 

Lucy  Reed 

Conrad  Hilton 
"Skating  Memories" 
Boyers  (2) 

Clifford  Guest 
Colstons  (2) 

Karen 

Jo  Ann  McGowan  < 
Bill  Christopher 
Paul  Gibben 
Naomi  Wold 
"Chine”  Clark 
Ann  Cucksey 
Encores  (4) 


Frankie  Masters  Ore 
Boulevardears  4c 
Dons  (12) 

Drake  Hotel 
Caprice  Chantel 
date  ef  Horn 
Theodore  Bikel 
Jo  Mapes 
Odetta 

London  House 

Barbara  Carroll 
Ahmad  Jamal  (3) 
Mlstor  Rally's 
Anita  O’Day 
Mort  Sahl 
Harry  Slottag.  (3) 
Marx  8c  Frigo 
Frank  D’Rone 
Palmor  House 
Nelson  Eddy 
Gale  Sherwood 
Mr.  Ballentine 
Susanne  8c  Escorts 


LOS  ANGELES 


CHELSEA 
Palace  (I)  21 

Terry  Scott 
Baker  8c  Douglas 
Roma  Dale 
Hugh  Lloyd 
Bob  Dale 
Fraser  Hayes  4 
Rey  8c  Ronji 
E  8c  J  Webster 
Chelsea  Dance  Co. 
Lovelies 

EDINBURGH 
Empire  (M)  2* 
Ja<;k  Anthony 
Duncan  Macrae 
Murray  &  Maidie 
Robert  Wilson 
Alex  ^Don 
D  &  D  Remy 
Clarkson  4c  Leslie 
Will  Starr 
Bertha  Ricardo 
Belles  8t  Beaux 
FINSBURY  PARK 
Empire  (M)  2S 
Eildie  Calvert 
Botandos 
Freddie  Sales 
Kordites 
Elites 
3  Brittons 
Gerry  Brereton 
Billy  Stutt 

GLASGOW 
Empire  (M)  2C 
Denny  Willis 
Bobby  MacLeod 
Dave  Willis  4c  Bd. 
Latona 

Graham  8c  Chadel 
Jo,  Jac  8t  Joni 


Sally  Logan 
Jimmy  Neil 
Anna  Mac 
Johnnie  Mack 
Jack  Haynes 
LONDON 

Hippodrome  (Mi  21 

Dave  King 
Shani  Wallis 
Andrea  Dancers 
Jones  8c  Arnold 
Los  Gatos 
Jimmy  Lee 
Metropolitan  (I)  21 
Anne  Shelton 
Dowie  8c  Cane 
Don  Fox 
Jerry  Harris 
Billie  Wyner 
Tommy  Locky 
O’Keefe  Bros.  &  A 
NOTTINGHAM 
Empire  (M)  21 
David  Whitfield 
Lane  2 

Bill  Waddington 
T  &  P  Derrick 
Freddie  Harrison 
Frances  Duncan 
Alexander's  Dogs 
Allan  &  .Steve 
PRINCE  OF  WALES 
(M)  24 

Winifred  Atwell 
Terry  Thomas 
David  Hughes 
Bill  Maynard 
Channing  Pollock 
Hall 

Norman  8c  Ladd 
Skylons 
Brazllianos 
3  Kims 


Ambassador  Hotel 

Connie  Russell 
Orrin  Tucker  Ore 
Bar  of  Music 
Mae  Williams 
Oscar  Cartier 
Felix  De  Cola 
Jerry.  Linden  Ore 
Bandbox 
Billy  Gray 
Leo  Diamond 
Bert  Gordon 
Eddie  LcRoy 
Short  Twins 
Carol  Shannon 
Dodie  Drake 
Bailey  Trio 
Ciro’s 
Frances  Faye 
.  Trio  Bassie 
Gerl  Galian  Ore 


Felix  Martinique  Ore 
Crescendo 
Gail  Robbins 
Marshall  8c  Farrell 
Ray  Toland  Ore 
Interlude 
Sy’via  Syms 
H  Babasin  Qtt. 

Mocambo 
Allan  Jones 
Frankie  Sands  Trio 
Paul  Hebert  Ore 
Moulin  Rouge 
De  Castro  Sis  (3) 
Three  Rebertes 
Wiere  Bros.  (3) 
Statler  Hotel 
Morey  Amsterdam 
L  &  E  Roberts 
Lbis  Ray 

Eddy  Bergman  Ore 


LAS  VEGAS 


NEW  YORK  CITY 


Bon  Soir  i 

Tony  8c  Eddio 
Kaye  Ballard 
Joey  Carter 
Jimmie  Daniels 
Three  Flames 
Bruce  Kirby 
Warren  Vaughan 
.  Blue  Angel 
T  C  Jones 
Bea  Arthur 
Will  Holt 
Martha  Davis 
•8s  Spouse 
Jimmy  Lyons  3 
Chardas 

Anny  Kapitanny 
Lilt  . 

Bela  Babal  Ore 
Tibor  Rakossy 
Bill  Yedla 
>  Dick  Marta 

Chateau  Madrid 
Mario  Escudero 
Ada  Cavallo 
Nola  Pardi 
Los  Majos 
Al  Castellanos  Ore 
Luis  Ortiz  Ore 
Cepacabana 
Pearl  Bailey 
Condos  8c  Brandow 
Dorianne  Gray 
Ron  Beatty 
Kathi  Dean 
Michael  Durso  Ore 
Frank  Marti  Ore 
Duplex 
Naincy  Leigh 
Roy  Stuart 
Ne.  1  Fifth  Ave 
Bob  Downey 
Harold  Fonville 
Hotel  Ambassador 
Chauncey  Gray  Ore 
Jani  Sarkozl  . 
Gypsies 

Quintero  Rhumbas 
Hotel  Blltmere 
Eddie  Lane  Ore 
Hotel  Pierre 

Lilo 

Stanley  Melba  Ore 
Alan  Logan  Ore 
Joan  P.ishop 
Joseph  Sudy 
Hotel  Roosevelt 
Guy  Lombardo 
Hotel  Taft 
Vincent  Lopez  Ore 
HpteJ  St.  Regis 
Doretta'  Morrow 
Milt  ShRW  Ore 
Ray  Bari  Ore 


Hotel  Statler 

Ray  McKinley  Ore 
Latin  Quarter 
Moore  8c  Lessy 
Isabel  8c  Miguel 
Georgia  Heed 
Kitty  Dolan 
Billy  Fellows 
Carmen  Phillips 
Trio  Cottas 
Syncopated  Waters 
Jo  Lombardi  Ore 
B  Harlowe  Ore 
Hotel  Plaza 
Lillian  Roth 
Ted  Straeter 
Mark  Monte 
Le  Reuban  Bleu 
Judy  Tyler 
Irwin  Corey 
Cindy  8c  Lindy 
Neighbors 
Norman  Paris  3  ' 

Harry  Noble 
Park  Sheraton 
Miml  Warren 
Jose  Melis 
Spark  ThUrman 
Town .  A  Country 
Platters 
Morty  Gunty 
Barbara  8c  Mansell 
Burnell  Dancers 
Ned  Harvey  Ore 
Pupl  Campo  Ore 
Two  Guitars 
Kostya  Poliansky 
Dolores  Dauphins 
Leonid  Lugovsky  « 
Eugene  8s  Sonya 
Andrei  Hamshay 
Viennese  Lantern 
Monica  Boyar 
Dean  Sheldon 
Ernest  Schoen  Ore 
Harold  Sandler 
Paul  Mann 

Village  Barn 
Belle  Carroll 
Johnny  Gilbert 
Jack  Wallace 
Danny  Davis  Ore 
Larry  McMahon 
Piute  Pete 
Irving  Harris 
Village  Vanguard 
Abbey  Lincoln 
Mae  Barnes 
C  Williams  Trio 
Waldorf-Astoria 
Lena  Horne 
Emil  Coleman  Oro 
Mischa  Borr  Ore 


Desert  inn 
Jimmy  Durante 
Eddie  Jackson 
Jack  Roth 
Jules  Buffano 
Jackie  Barnett 
Queti  Clavijo 
Art  Johnson 
Donn  Arden  Dncrs 
Carlton  Hayes  Ore 
Dunes 

Minsky  Goes  to 
Paris 

Lucky  Henry  Ore 
El  Cortez 
Peggy  Ryan 
Ray  McDonald 
Stuart  Allen 
Cirquettes 
Sterling  Young  Ore 
El  Rancho  Vegas 
Shirley  Bassey 
Larry  Daniels 
Lili  St.  Cyr 
El  Rancho  'Ore 
Renee  Molnar  Dnci’B 
.Flamingo 

Anna  Maria  Alber- 
ghetti 
Alan  King 
Little  Buck 
Flamingoettee 
Lou  Basil  Ore 
Fremont  Hotel 
Genu*  Stone 
Cortez  &  Boyer 
4  Gems 

Sammy  Blank  Ore 
Golden  Nugget 
Harry  Ranch 
Hank  Penny 
Sue  Thompson 
Jig  Adams 

Hacienda 
Tony  Romano 
Fran  Jeffries 
Joe  Graydon 
Bruce  Davis 
.  New  Frontier 
"Salute  To  Cole 
Porter" 


Dolores  Gray 
Dick  Shawn 
Sally  Forrest 
George  Chikaris 
Robert  Kaye 
Venus  Starlets 
Garwood  Van  Ore 
Riviera 
Geo.  White's 
"Scandals  of  '57 
Ray  Sinatra  Ore 
Sahara 
Xavier  Cugat 
Abbe  Lane 
Harvey  Stone 
Kirby  Stone 
SaHarem  Dncrs 
Cee  Davidson  Oro 
Sands 
Jerry  Lewis 
Judy  Scott 
Copa  Girls 
Antonio  Morelli  Ore 
Showboat 
Sonny  Mars 
Chili  Bon  Bon 
Camille 
Garr  Nelson 
Showboat  Girls 
Mike  Werner  Ore 
SilVar  Slipptr 
French  Folies 
Hank  Henry 
Jacqueline  Fontaine 
Sparky  Kaye 
Cliff  8c  Judy  Ferre 
Mac  Dennison 
Jimmie  Cavanaugh 
Siipperettes 
G.  Redman  Ore 
Thundarblrd 
The  Four  Lads 
Allan  Jones 
Kodell 

Janos  4c  Bogyo 
Danny  Crystal 
Lou  Wills,  Jr. 
Thunderbird  Dncrs 
AI  JaKns  Ore 
Dukes  of  Dixieland 


MIAMI-MIAMt  BEACH 


CHICAGO 


Black  Orchid 
Mello  Larks 
Jimmy  Ames. 
Johnnie  Janis 
Blue  Angsl 
"Calypso  Tropi- 
cana” 

Jennifer  Marshall 


Lord  Christo 
Priscilla  Hood 
Maraca  King  4c 
Tijuana 
Lady  Alina 
AI  D’Lapy.Orc 
Blus  Not* 
Oscar  Peterson 


Americana 

Tony  Bennef,t 
Johnny  Puleo 
Harmonica  Rascals 
The  Abbotts 
Joe  Reichman  Ore 
Dave  Lester  Ore 
Bar  of  Music 
Bill  Jordan 
Gina  Valent* 

Guy  Rennie 
Harvey  Bell 
Clark  Fie  rs 
Jules  De  Salvo 
Chat*au 
Peter  Wobds 
Luke  Salem 
Rick  Allen 
San  Kanez  Ore 
Cotton  Club 
Cab  Calloway 
Lonnie  Sattin 
Sallie  Blair 
Will  Gaines 
George  Kirby 
Joe  Chisholm 
Anjoel  Trio 
Savar  Dancers 
Michelle  Clark 
Norma  Miller  Dcr* 
Orioles 

Eddie  Barefield  Ore 

Dl  Lido 

Pupl  Campo  Ore 
Bea  Kalmus 
Jackie  Kane 
Caney  Ore 
Gustavo  Dancers 
Eden  Rec 
Joe  E.  Lewis 
Roberta '  Sherwood 
Mario  8c  Floria 
Mai  Malkin  Oro 
Chuey  Reyes  Ore 
Buddy  Greco  Ore 
Empress 
Diosa  Costello 
Don  Casino 
Mandy  Campo  Ore 
Fontainebleau 
Jerry  Lewis 
The  Aristocrats 
Georgine  Darcy 
Al  Navarro  Ore 
Sacasas  Ore 

Latin  Quarter 
Ziegfeld  Follies 
Bob  Kennedy  ’ 
Dominique 
George  Matson 
Ving  Merlin  Strings 
Lynn  Christie 
Leon  A  Eddle'e 
Can-Can  Girls 
Toni  Rave 
Bubbles  Parlene 


Denise 

Atoma 

Monte  Carle 
Fran  Warren 
Allen  8c  DeWood 
Leonard  Young 
Sid  Tucker  Oro 
Murray  Franklin's 
Roy  Sedley 
Don  Rickies 
Dick  Havlland 
Linda  Bishop 
Murray  Franklin 
Billy  Mitchell 
Eddie  Bernard 
Nautilus 
Diahann  Carroll 
Michel  Rosenberg 
Antone  8c  Ina 
Syd  Stanley  Ore 
Sans  Souci  Hotel 
Larry  -K.  Nixon 
Bobby  Breen 
Freddy  Calo  Ore 
Place  Plgalle 
B  S  Pully 
Dixie  Evans 
French  Follies 
Seville 

Charlie  Farrell 
Mickey  Gentile 
Tommy  Ryan 
Johnny  Silvers  Ore 
Rey  Mambo  Ore 
Saxony 
Pagoda  Revue 
Charlie  Spivak  Ore 
Cortes  Ore 

Roney  Plaza 
Calypso  Eddie 
Juliette  Robbins 
Serge  Valdez  Ore 
I  O'Cleck 
Sherry  Britton 
Tommy  Raft 
Al  Golden 
Parisian  Rev 
Thunderbird 
The  Kentonea 
Dick  Sterling 
Rip  Taylor 
Rey  Mambo  Ore 
.  Vagabonds 
Vagabonds 
Frank  Fontaine 
The  Petticoats 
Danny  Stanton 
Danny  Rogers 
The/  McCormicks 
Frank  Linale  Oro 
Versailles 
Alan  Gal* 
i  The  Haggetts 
Bill  Shirley 
I  Arnold  Dover  . 
‘Teddy  King  Ore 


HAVANA 

Trepican*  |  Harmonic! 

Nat  King  Cole  I  Miguel  Herero 

Gloria  A  Roland*  Carmelita  Vasquez 


Carmel*  Reyes 
Ruffinog 
Elsa  Marval 
Ramon  Calzadllla 
Paulin*  Alverez  ; 
S  Suarea  Orq 
A  Romeu  Orq 
Sant  Souci  ^ 
Robert  Merrill  * 
Sonia  Calero 


Victor  Alvar** 
Ortega  Ore 
Montmartre 
Edith  Plaf 
Fajardo  Ore 
Casino  Playa  Ore 
National 

Marguerite  Piazza 
Malagon  Sisters 
W.  Reyes  Ore 


RENO 


Oolden 

The  Jesters 
Lewis  8c  Sanchez 
Mapes  Skyroom 
Merry  Macs  ' 

Bobby  Brandt 
Skylets 

Ed  Fitzpatrick  Ore 


Rlvorsid* 

HI  Lo’s 
Trio  Bass! 

Tommy  Wonder 
Margaret  Banks 
Starlets 

Bill  Clifford  Or* 
Holiday  Hotel 
Jan  Stewart  Trio 
Tattle  Tales 


Atlee’s  Canadian  Flop 

as— i  Continued  .  from  page  1 

der  the  auspices  of  the  Theatre 
Guild  of  Canada. 

Lecture  tour  is  being  conducted 
by  W.  Colston  Leigh  Inc.,  New  j 
York',  with  Estelle  Craig  handling 
the  Toronto  end  and  losing  out  on 
newspaper  advertising,  printing,  j 
etc. 

Attlee  had'an  audience  of  1,200 
at  Belle' Vernon,  Pa.,  on  Thursday 
night  (24)  but  lack  of  Canadian 
listeners  created  a  fiasco,  this  am¬ 
plified  by  Attlee’s  uncooperative 
and  curt  treatment  of  press  con¬ 
ferences  when  Toronto  newspaper 
people  had  been  summoned  for  an 
early  morning  interview  and  been 
upbraided  for  asking  "silly  ques¬ 
tions.”  This  also  followed  Attlee’s 
distant  attitude  to  audiences  in  the 
questioii-and-answer  period  sup¬ 
posed  to  follow  other  .out-of-town 
addresses. 

Massey  Hall  cancellation  on 
"Today’s  World”  talk  was  part  of 
Attlee’s  three-weeks’  North  Ameri¬ 
can  tour,  with  the  evasive  Attlee 
reportedly  insulting  the  press  in 
New  York,  Chicago,  etc.  in  his 
colorless  “Quiet  Man”  behavior 
and  refrigerated  “no  comment” 
answers. 


The  Word  Slowed 

y  Continued  from  page  1 

beaucoup  business  has  been  lost 
because  lack  of  public  knowledge 
about  upcoming  pictures. 

Sindlinger,  a  frequent  speaker 
at  exhibitor  meetings,  told  the  Al¬ 
lied  delegates  that  his  company’s 
studies  show  that  every  week  since 
last  October  more  than  100,000,000 
different  people  watched  films  at 
least  once  a  week — either  at  the¬ 
atres  and/or  on  television.  The  lat¬ 
est  compilation,  he  said,  indicated 
that  45,000,000  see  films  each  day 
—5,000,000  see  them  in  theatres 
and  45,000,000  see  them  on  tele¬ 
vision. 

Depth  studies,  Sindlinger  point¬ 
ed  out,  indicate  “that  watching  the 
new-old  features  on  television,  is 
whetting  the  public’s  appetite  to 
see  the  newer  pictures  playing  at 
theatres.” 

Sindlinger  staunchly  contended 
that  “there  is  a  ready  audience  for 
motion  pictures”  and  that  rather 
than  closing  theatres  the  industry 
actually  needs  more  in  the  proper 
places. 


N.  Y.  Cafes 

Continued  from  page  49  555 

party  of  four  comes  in.  Benny 
Goodman  succeeds  Miss  Horne. 
Lilo  proved  the  first  major  boxof- 
fice  hit  of  the  Pierre’s  season. 
Reservations  have .  also  beqn  ex¬ 
tremely  difficult  for  that  room. 

Also  doing,  business  in  the  upper 
brackets  is  the  Latin  Quarter, 
which  hasn’t  splurged  too  heavily 
on  headliners.  The  spot  preemed 
this  week  with  a  new  show,  which 
has  also  perked  up  additional  inter¬ 
est  in  the  cafe. 

One  of  the  surprises  this  year  is 
the  booming  biz  in  the  small  rooms. 
Aside  from  the  perennials,  the 
Blue  Angel  and  Le  Ruban  Bleu, 
which  are  getting  a  healthy  quota 
of  business,  spots  such  as  the  Red 
Carpet, '  with  Bobby.  Short,  have 
the  ropes  up  consistently.  The 
Jamaican  Room  is  also  hitting  a 
healthy  stride,  as  are  the  myriad 
calypso  rooms  springing  up  around 
New  York.  Le  Cupidon  unveiled 
Friday  (25)  with  a  C^ribe  policy. 

Undoubtedly,  the  x  present 
strength  of  the  larger  spots  is  be¬ 
ing  attributed  to  the  concentration 
of  hot  boxoffice  names  in  New 
York  at  this  time.  Bonifaces  have 
long  believed  that  the  more  hot  at¬ 
tractions  in  New  York,  the  better 
it  is  for  the  entire  industry,  since 
it  creates  the  kind  of  interest  that 
makes  people  desert  the  television 
sets. 


New  Ads 


BILLY  FELLOWS 
Comedy,  Songs,  Piano 
20  Mins. 

Latin  Quarter,  N.  Y. 

Billy '  Fellows,  making  his  first 
outing  at  the  Latin  Quarter,  has 
the  potential  to  hit  the  bigtime  as 
a  headliner.  He  appears  a  natural 
for  majoi’  nitery  dates  and  for  tele¬ 
vision.  On  the  basis  of  his  perform¬ 
ance  at  Lou  Walters’  emporium 
and  the  audience’s  reception,  it 
appears  a  good  bet  that  Fellows 
will  be  an  important  night  club 
name  in  the  not  too  distant  future. 

Although  billed  as  “a  new  young 
comedian,”  Fellows  is  more  than 
that.  Lad,  apparently  in  his  mid- 
20s,  is  an  entertainer  and  all  that  I 
the  word  encompasses.  He  can  do 
many  things — sing,  move  with  the  I 
grace  of  a  dancer,  play  the  piano  I 
and  guitar,  and  impersonate.  And 
he  does  them  all  well.  Perhaps  the,| 
best  description  of  his  ability  is 
that  his  .  talent  closely  resembles 
that  of  Sammy  Davis  Jr. 

For  a  performer  who  has  been 
in  show  biz  for  only  two  years 
(that’s  what  Fellows  says  on  the' 
LQ  floor),  he.  shows  exceptional 
confidence  and  class.  There  is  even 
a  degree  of  brashness  in  his  per¬ 
formance.  His  manipulation  of  the 
microphone  (from  floor  to  hand- 
mike)  is  in  itself  a  special  knack 
displaying  excellent  timing  and 
dexterity. 

On  the  88,  he  shifts  easily  from 
rock  ’n’  roll  to  classical.  He  em¬ 
ploys  a  novelty  gimmick  via  the 
use  of  fluorescent  gloves.  He  clicks 
most  successfully  with  his  takeoffs 
on  Johnnie  Ray  doing  a  rock  ’n’ 
roll  number,  Sammy  Davis  Jr.  sing¬ 
ing  “Black  Magic,”  and  Elvis  Pres- 
'ley  singing  and  gyrating  “Hound 
Dog.”  Latter  wins  him  his  biggest 
milting. 

Fellows,  a  New  Englander,  prac¬ 
tically  steals  the  show  at  the  Latin 
Quarter  this  session.  It  looks  like 
he’ll  continue  to  do  it  at  subse¬ 
quent  engagements.  Holl. 


VIVIAN  COOK 
Dancing 
11  Mins. 

Bronzo’s  Supper  Club,  Worcester 

A  long-stemmed  beauty,  Vivian 
Cook  amply  fills  an  eye-catching 
wardrobe  and  exudes  a  warm  per¬ 
sonality.  Her  terping  is  in  the 
modern  idiom. 

Opens  with  a  breezy  satire  of 
stripteasers  to*  the  music  of  “Bad 
Girl”  and  follows  with  a  socko 
“Heat  Wave.”  She  winds  up  her 
turn  with  a  Spanish  bit  featuring 
cape  twirling  embellished  with  a 
strpblite  effect  for  good  results. 

Lee. 


BILLY  MASON 
Songs 
6  Mins. 

Apollo,  N.Y. 

Billy  Mason,  a  handsome  ofay 
of  about  12  who  appeared  at  the 
Apollo  recently  as  a  member  of 
a  Canadian  group,  known  as  the 
Rhythm  Jesters,  does  it  solo  this 
time  around.  Kid  exaggerates  the 
slurring  idiom  which  is  rock  'n' 
roll  till'  he  can  hardly  be  under¬ 
stood.  And  it’s  not  to  his  credit 
that  he  seems  like  a  caricature — 
what  with  his  jerky  body  motions 
— of  the  older  scat  singers  irl  the 
field. 

Whole  turn  is  based  on  its  novel¬ 
ty.  The  lad  has  a  fair  just-past-the- 
soprano-stage  voice  that  he  may  be 
able  to  cultivate  if  he  doesn’t  waste 
his  time  developing  the  gimmicks. 

Art. 


BILLY  ALBERT  & 

ARDREY  SISTERS 
Song  and  Dance 
28  Mins. 

Club  One-Two,  Toronto 

After  a  six-months’  rehearsal 
stint,  Billy  Albert,  former  lead 
baritone  singer  of  The  Rover  Boys, 
together  with  Sally  and  Molly 
Ardrey,  are  breaking  in  a  new 
partnership  act  at  the  posh  Club 
One-Two  here.  Girls  were  latterly 
in  the  line  at  the  Copacabana,  N.  Y., 
and  doing  song-and-dance  sister 
act  step-outs  at  the  bistro. 

Fresh  and  youthful  in  the  new 
faces  formula,  they  bound  on  for  a 
bouncy  "Mutual  Admiration  So-, 
ciety”  in  which  the  trio  shows  it’s 
plenty  hep  on  song  salesmanship 
and  ballet  training.  Group  later 
scores  with  its  energetic  “Moun¬ 
tain  Music”  medley.  This  has  Al¬ 
bert  on  the  fiddle  and  the  Ardrey 
Sisters  for  a  hefty  hoe-down,  com¬ 
plete  with  a  Patience  and  Prudence 
takeoff,  an  Elvis  Presley  satire  by 
Albert,  and  an  acrobatic  dance 
finale  to  the  girls’  yodelling  for  a 
terrif  reception. 

Albert,  with  guitar,  does  an 
“Over  the  Rainbow”  to  fine  dra¬ 
matic  effect  and  hep  returns  from 
the  customers,  with  the  Ardrey  Sis¬ 
ters  also  registering  on  their  "I’m 
Going  to  Write  Myself  a  Letter.” 


Also  for  customer  kudos  is  trio’s 
medley  of  "My  Fair  Lady”  hits. 

On  cleanly  freshness  and  youth¬ 
ful  vigors  plus  costuming  and  swift¬ 
paced  delivery,  Billy  Albert  and 
the  Ardrey  Sisters,  on  this  break- 
in,  stack  as  a  new  act  suitable  for 
any  entertainment  media. 

McStay. 


TOMMY  STEELE 
Song,  Guitar 
30  mins. 

Cafe  de  Paris,  London 

In  a  professional  career  of  about 
four  ’months^ Tommy  Steele  rates 
his  second  New  Act  review.  First 
appraised  as  headliner  ini  a  vaude 
layout,  he  is  now  star  of  this  swank 
night  spot. 

Steele,  a  youth  who  comes  from 
the  London  suburbs,  is  Britain’s 
best  known  rock  ’n’  roll  exponent. 
He  works  with  a  quartet  of  musi¬ 
cians  who  give  the  virile-type  back¬ 
ing  his  act  demands.  It’s  noisy, 
vivacious  and  spirited — but  as  en¬ 
tertainment  in  a  room  of  this  cal¬ 
ibre  it  inevitably  raises  doubts. 

Admittedly,  the  Cafe  de  Paris 
has  shown  enterprise  in  making 
this  two-week  booking,  which  is  a 
strong  switch  from  the  name  talent 
it’s  employed  in  the  past.  Further, 
there’s  no  doubt  that  the  r  &  r 
!  idiom  has  its  appeal  among  all 
classes,  including  the  cafe  society 
sot  who  frequent  the  room. 

It’s  hard  to  assess  Steele's  per¬ 
formance  fairly  as  the  mike  went 
dead  at  the  beginning  of  his  act 
and  it  was  some  minutes  before  the 
defect  was  rectified.  In  the  mean¬ 
time,  he  showed -an  admirable  com¬ 
mand  of  the  situation  by  a  quick 
variation  of  the  routine. 

Dressed  in  blue  ’overalls  and  self- 
accompanied  on  the  guitar,  Steele 
is  without  inhibitions  on  the  floor 
and  his  infectious  beat  soon  has  a 
hand-clapping  response  from  the 
audience.  His  main  weakness  is  a 
pronounced  lack  of  clarity  and, 
even  with  the  mike  fully  restored, 
it  is  near  impossible  to  decipher 
the  words  he  is  singing. 

Songalog  is  almost  the  same  as 
that  used  in  his  vaude  appearances, 
including  "Giddyop,”  "Rock  the 
Cave  Man,”  and  "Green  Door.” 
By  far  the  best  part  of  the  show 
is  at  the  end  when,  in  lieu  of  the 
traditional  curtain  number,  Steele 
and  his  quartet  bang  out  a  lively 
rock  ’n’  roll  number  for  audience 
dancing.  It’s  a  highly  professional 
finish.  *  Myro. 


Unit  Review 


Eddie  Condon  and 
.  Humphrey  Lyttelton 

(ST.  ANDREWS,  GLASGOW) 
Glasgow,  Jan.  22. 

Eddie  Condon  and  his  boys  had 
the  jazz  addicts  stomping  and  in¬ 
dulging  in  heavy  mitting  in  this 
2,500-seater  civic  auditorium.  The 
Condon'  turn,  prefaced  by  audi¬ 
ence’s  knowledge  of  their  person¬ 
nel  and  talents,  lived  up  to  the 
niche  it  has  carved  itself. 

British  jazz  group  of  Humphrey 
Lyttelton  occupied  the  first  seg¬ 
ment,  setting  the  outfronters  in  re¬ 
ceptive  mood  with  "Joshua  Fit  The 
Battle  of  Jericho”  and  a  well- 
received  "St.  Louis  Blues.”  John 
Picard’s  trombone  brought  excel¬ 
lent  returns.  Lyttelton  and  group 
garnered  warm  handclaps  for 
"Christpoher  Columbus,”  a  recent 
waxing. 

Outfit  also  scored  with  the  Span¬ 
ish-tinged  "Rosebeams  and  Rice.” 
Apart  from  Lyttelton  on  trumpet, 
group,  now  in  iU  eighth  year,  com¬ 
prises  Bruce  Turner  on  alto  sax, 
Johnny  Parker  on  piano,  Jim  Bray 
on  bass  and  Eddie  Taylor  on 
drums.  Cute  offering  that  pleased 
was  "Diga  Dig#  Do,”  But  it  was 
deadpan,  blase  Condon  and  his  an¬ 
tics  that  the  juves  mainly  wanted 
after  paying,  top  of  $2,  heavy  for 
this  part  of  the  U.  K.  On  for  fully 
an  hour,  he  didn't  let  them  down, 
either  in  musicianship  of  his  en¬ 
tourage  or  in  humor  of  his  stage 
control. 

.  Pre-publicized  for  his  liquor- 
addiction  gimmick,  he  had  swift  re¬ 
tort  for  outfronter  in  gallery  who 
shouted  to  him  to  go  get  sober. 
Customers  warmed  to  his  lively, 
aggressive  personality  and  dry  hu¬ 
mor,  and  to  the  jazz  of  "Wild  Bill” 
Davison,  "Cutty”  v^uishall  on  trom¬ 
bone,  Robert  Wilber  on  clarinet, 
Charles  Schroeder  at  the  ivories, 
Leonard  Gaskin  on  bass  and 
George  Wettling  on  drums.  Sar¬ 
donic  jazz  expert  made  a  distinct 
impression  with  his  offbeat  style, 
Winding  in  link-up  with  the  Lyttel¬ 
ton  group  as  they  joined  his  own 
outfit  onstage  for  finale  spot. 

Condon  ensemble  is  on  15-day 
trek  through  Scotland  and  England 
and  due  in  Stoll  Theatre,  London, 
Jan.  27.  Gord. 
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LEGITIMATE 


Shows  Abroad 


At  #l*e  Drop  o|  a  Hat 

London,  Jan.  25. 

E.  P.  Clift  &  Jack  Minster  presentation 
of  revue  in  two  acts.  Stars  Michael 
Flanders,  Donald  Swann  in  their  own 
lyrics  and  music.  At  Fortune  .Theatre, 
London.  Jan.  24,  '57;  $2.20  top. 


An  entertainment  which  the  two 
co-authors,  who  also  comprise  the 
cast,  describe  as  an  “after-dinner 
farrago”  would  seem  an  unlikely 
prospect  for  a  West  End  theatre. 
But  Michael  Flanders  and  Donald 
Swann  confound  the  sceptics  with 
one  of  the  most  enjoyable  intimate 
revues  seen  in  London  for  a  long 
time.  The  show  is  strictly  for  the 
chi-chi  trade  and,  in  this  very  in¬ 
timate  theatre,  should  be  good  for 
a  modern  run.  With  1  its  modest 
overhead,  it  should  almost  certain¬ 
ly  pay  off. 

The  stage  is  bare,  apart  from  a 
few  simple  drapes  and  a  piano. 
Donald  Swann  occupies  the  piano 
stool  and  provides  all  the  accom¬ 
paniment.  Michael  Flanders,  a 
polio  victim,  spends  the  evening 
in  a  wheelchair  singing  his  own 
lyrics. 

The  show  succeeds  as  an  off-beat 
entertainment,  mainly  on  the  qual¬ 
ity  of  Flanders’  lines  and  his  out¬ 
standing  personality  as  an  enter¬ 
tainer.  He  has  a  faultless  delivery 
and  a  shrewd  wit,  admirably  har¬ 
nessed  to  a  variety  of  topics.  On 
politics,,  housing,  championship  ten¬ 
nis,  and  even  hi-fi,  his  material 
rarely  fails  to  get  response. 

Swann,  for  his  part,  is  a  lively 
pianist  who  occasionally  joins  in 
the  singing.  He  and  Flanders  work 
smoothly  together  and  would  be  a 
cinch  for  any  revue  or  sophisti¬ 
cated  caharet  show. 

The  current  production  was 
originally  staged  at  a  small  club 
theatre  and  was  picked  up  for 
West  End  presentation  after  get¬ 
ting  rave  notices  there.  Myro. 


2\T€>  Laughing  Matter 

London,  Jan.  24. 

London  Arts  Theatre  Committee  presen¬ 
tation  of  comedy-drama  in  three  acts  by 
Armand  Salacrou  (translated  from  French 
by  Ludenne  HiU).  Stars  Brenda  Bruce. 
Staffed  by  Peter  Wood.  At  Arts  Theatre 
Club,  London.  Jan.  23,  *57.  $1.50  top. 
Adelina  Barbier  ........  Brenda  Bruce 

Gerard  Barbier . .  .Peter  Wyngarde 

Jean-Louls  Deshayes  . Paul  Daneman 

Helene  Donaldo  .  Faith  Brook 

Lancelot  Berenson  . Alec  McCowen 

Nicole  . Gene  Anderson 

GlUies  Donaldo  . Anthony  Ireland 


Here  is  a  breezy  little  sex  com¬ 
edy  with  a  tragic  twist  that  leaves 
a  biting  edge  to  what  would  other¬ 
wise  be  Just  a  marital  romp  with 
faithless  wives  and  complacent  hus 
bands. 

“No  Laughing  Matter”  translates 
better  than  most  plays  with  a  Gal¬ 
lic  flavor  and  there  are  more  amus¬ 
ing  lines  than  situations,  which 
tend  to  get  over  involved.  It  was  a 
big  hit  in  Paris  and  should  please' 
the  sophisticated  audiences  of  this 
club  theatre,  but  much  of  its  ease 
and  charm  might  be  lost  in  larger 
surroundings. 

Brenda  Bruce,  alternately  seduc¬ 
tive  and  scheming,  plays  a  petulant 
wife  who  runs  off  with  a  lover. 
Her  disconsolate  husband  goes  to 
’  the  Riviera  with  his  bachelor 
friend  and  the  letter’s  mistress, 
who  in  turn  has  deserted  her  eld¬ 
erly  husband.  So  many  lies  are 
told  by  both  women,  even  when 
there  is  little  to  warrant  deception, 
that  the  web  of  deceit  is  spun 
without  final  clarification. 

The  wife  finally  goes  back  to  her 
husband,  but  her  lover  of  conven¬ 
ience  is  unable  to  bear  life  with¬ 
out  her  and  shoots  himself.  The 
other  couple  separate. 

Faith  Brook,  as  the  worldly  mis¬ 
tress,  contrasts  well  with  Brenda 
Bruce’s  naive  cunning  as  the  wife. 
Peter  Wyngarde  gives  full  rein  to 
the  outraged  feelings  of  her  mate, 
and  Paul  Daneman  is  consistently 
convincing  both  as  friend  and  dis¬ 
illusioned  lover. 

Anthony  Ireland  is  smoothly  cal¬ 
culating  gs  the  philosophic  older 
husband  and  Alec  McCowen  giyes 
a  touching  performance  as  the  boy 
whose  love  proves  false.  Plav  is 
knowingly  directed  by  Peter  Wood. 

Clem. 


A  Loiip  in  flic  Dark 

Dublin,  Jan.  22. 

Abbey  Theatre  Co.  production  of  drama 
in  three  acts,  by  Hugh  Leonard.  Stars 
Patrick  Layde.  Michael  Fennessy,  Thomas 
P.  McKenna.  Staffed  by  Ria  Mooney:  set- 
tmg,  Tomas  MacAnna.  At  Abbey  Thea¬ 
tre,  Dublin,  Jan.  21,  *57. 

Charlie  Spencer  . Patrick  Lavde 

Robert  Spencer  .  Eddie  Golden 

Georgie  Spencer  . Vincent  Dowling 

Lena  Spencer  .  Eileen  Crowe 

Stella  Morrissey .  .Toan  O'Hara 

Denis  Brody  . Michael  Hennessey 

Kay  Brody  . Angela  Newman 

Alfred  Wilson  . Thomas  P.  McKenna 


A  new  and  promising  Abbey 
Theatre  playwright,  Hugh  Leon¬ 
ard,  emerges  with  this  contempor¬ 
ary  drama  in  a  piodern  locale.  He 
reveals  a  real  sense  of  character 
and  although  he’s  by  no  means  a 
Sean  O’Casey  (who  is?),  he  has 
strong  dramatic  instinct. 

“A  Leap  in  the  Dark”  is  about 


a  peace-loving  businessman-playboy 
who  hates  the  violence  of  extrem¬ 
ist  cross-border  raids  in  Northern 
Ireland.  Complicating  his  situa¬ 
tion  is  his  rambunctious  father  who 
dwells  in  the  past  when  he  was 
fighting  against  thfe  British  author¬ 
ities  for  Irish  independence. 

The  yarn  occurs  during  a  New 
Year's  Eve  party  which  coincides 
with  the  pacifist’s  birthday,  with  a 
gabby  agitator  trying  to  convert 
him  and  a  more  extreme  radical 
demanding  “justice.”  The  drama 
develops  among  these  three  char¬ 
acters,  with  incidental  interruptions 
by  other  characters  providing 
change  of  pace  and  thereby 
heightening  the  tension.  The  oc¬ 
casional  loose  ends  and  im¬ 
probable  motivations  and  action 
do  not  seriously  mar  the  hate  and 
fear  of  the  conflict  that  creates  ex¬ 
citement. 

Patrick  Layde  gives  his  best  per¬ 
formance  to  date  as  the  pacifist 
who,  in  his  way,  is  as  hitter  as  the 
extremists,  and  his  single  love 
scene  with  Joan  O’Hara  expres¬ 
sively  contrasts  with  the  violence 
of  the  characterizations  of  Thomas 
P.  McKenna  and  Michael  Hen- 
nessy  as  extremists.  Eddie  Golden 
is  not  quite  so  convincing  as  the 
aging  patriot,  but  Eileen  Crowe 
vtfays  his  sister  with  admirable 
warmth. 

Despite  the  possible  limiting  fac¬ 
tor  of  the  Irish  apolitical '  subject 
matter,  the  thriller  stacks  up'  as  a 
likely  bet  for  production  abroad, 
s  Mac. 


Mueklc  Ado 

(Much  Ado) 

Glasgow,  Jan.  22. 

Glasgow  Citizens'  Theatre  presentation 
by  arrangement  with  Edinburgh  Gateway 
Co.,  of  comedy  in  three  acts,  by  Moray 
McLaren.  Staged  by  nichard  Mathews; 
setting,  Nevil  Dickin.  At  Citizens’  Thea¬ 
tre,  Glasgow,  Jan.  21,  ’57;  $1.10  top. 

Angus  Macnaughton . Edward  Waddy 

George  Stourie  . John  Grieve 

Elspeth  C.  Macfarlane . .  Marjorie  Thomson 

Mrs.  Macnaughton . Molly  Urquhart 

Miss  Jean  Abercrombie...  Irene  "Sunters 

Colin  Dundas . Dan  Gaskell 

Rev.  David  •  Balfour .  Walter  Carr 

Sir  Andrew  Mac  Andrews . .  Fulton  Mackay 

BiU  Auchenshuggle . Harry  Walker 

Lyndsay  TlUicoultry .  Robert  Baird 

Otis  K.  MacFadyen  . . .  Peter  Stuart-Smlth 

Ishbel  McClaurie . John  Scott 

Gussle  Crackenthorpe. .. -Annette  Crosble 
Humphrey  Shufflebottom - James  Nairn 


The  celebrated  Stone  of  Scone,' 
which  made  world  headlines  sev¬ 
eral  years  ago  after  its  grab  from 
London’s  Westminster  Abbey,  has 
been  used  by  native  author  Moray 
McLaren  as  the  springboard  for  a 
badly-sustained  three-acter.  The 
script  has  a  few  witty  tilts  at  Scot 
trends,  but  is  unlikely  to  set  any 
heather  afire. 

Edward  Waddy  is  lifelike  as  a 
stubborn  old  farmer  on  whose  land 
an  alleged  Stone  of  former  Scot 
kings  is  dug  up.  He.  copes  with  an 
inrush  of  reporters,  indie  tv  men 
and  BBC  reps,  all  anxious  to  paint 
a  colorful  picture  to  the  world,  and 
indulges  in  repetitive  negatives  as 
they  seek  to  see  and  advertise  the 
supposedly  historic  find. 

The  playwright  has  made  recog¬ 
nizable  ^caricatures  of  the  other 
types,  especially  of  a  'Glasgow 
newspaper  reporter  with  a  tough 
streak,  an  effeminite  BBC  news¬ 
caster,  and  a  kilted  American- 
spoken  indie  tv  man  representing 
the  new  Scot  ITV. 

Fulton  Mackay  offers  a  subtle 
and  locally-appreciated  portrayal 
of  a  Scot  government  official  from 
Edinburgh,  steering  a  diplomatic 
course  between  nationalistic  fer¬ 
vour  and  practicality.  Joan  Scott, 
tartan-clad  as  a  Scot  nationalist 
known  as  Queen  of  the  Eaglets, 
brings  a  gay  flourish  to  her  farci¬ 
cal  role,  and  Marjorie  Thomson  is 
suitably  fey  as  a  semi-mad  fortune¬ 
teller. 

The  love  scenes  between  Dan 
Gaskell  and  Irene  Sunters  are  so 
long  and  saccharine  they  get  laughs 
instead  of  the  proper  reaction.  But 
two  cameos  of  a  visiting  English 
nationalist  pair  are  well  done  by 
Annette  Crosbie  and  Raines  Nairn. 

Richard  Mathews  has  staged 
with  pace,  and  the  Nevil  Dickin  set 
of  a  Highland  farmhouse  is  satis¬ 
factory. 

A  Sit  IinngtMi  y 
Semejanza 

(IN  HIS  IMAGE  AND  LIKENESS) 
Mexico  City,  Jan.  19. 

Promotora  de  Espectaculos  Artlsticos 
production  of  comedy  in  three  acts  by 
Rafael  Solana.  Stars  Raymond  Gay,  Guil¬ 
lermo  Orea;  introducing  Lorraine  Chanel; 
features  Noe  Murayama.  Directed  by  Luis 
G.  Basurto;  scenery.  David  Anton.  At 
Comedia  Theatre,  Mexico  City,  Jan.  18, 
*57  $.90  top. 

Leona  . Lorraine  Chanel 

Hector  . GuUlermo  Orta 

Carlos  . . . Ramon  Gay 

CJtairibltakl  . Noe  Murayama 

Voice  . Rucben  Zepeda  Novelo 


Slugged  Wrong- Guy 

A  by-line  mix-up  last  week 
evened  the  score  between 
N.  Y.  Herald  Tribute  drama 
critic  Walter  F.  Kerr  and  the 
paper’s  dance  reviewer  Walter 
Terry.  The  latter’s  credit  line 
and  a  “dance”  category  slug 
were  erroneously  placed  over 
Kerr's  review  of  the  Broadway 
revival  of  “Waiting  for  Godot,” 
which  opened  Jan.  21.  The  sit¬ 
uation  was  a  reversal  of  a 
makeup  error  that  had  occured 
several  seasons  ago  when 
Kerr’s  by-line  was  carried  over 
a  Sadler’s  Wells  notice  writ¬ 
ten  by  Terry. 

The  initial  reaction  of  some 
fradesters  was.  that  the  Terry- 
terp  angle  wa$  a  tongue-in- 
cheek  approach  by  the  Trib 
to  the  generally-regarded  ob-. 
scure  nature  of  “Godot.” 


Because  of  its  heavy  title  audi¬ 
ences  are  likely  to  expect  this 
frothy  entry  to  be  a  weighty  re¬ 
ligious  drama.  In  reality,  its  a 
lightly  scripted  comedy  which  just 
misses  being  a  Noel  Cowardish 
romp  on  a  reverse  Pygmalion 
(Continued  on  page  58) 


Cofo  Study  Of 
N.  Y.  State  Arts 
Proposed  in  BiO 

Albany,  Jan.  29. 

Creation  of  a  temporary  State 
commission  to  make  a  “compre¬ 
hensive”  study  and  analysis  of  the 
cultural  resources  of  New  York 
State  and  all  of  its  subdivisions, 
and  to  devise  ways  and  means  for 
the  advancement,  improvement  and 
promotion  of  music,  drama  and 
the  fine  arts,  as  a  post-war  devel¬ 
opment,  is  proposed  in  a  bill  in¬ 
troduced  by  Assemblyman  Bentley 
Kassal,  Bronx  Democrat  and  a  new¬ 
comer  to  the  Legislature. 

-The  detailed  measure  to  achieve 
this  enhancement  of  “American 
culture”  calls  for  the  appointment 
of  a  seven-member  non-salaried 
commission  five  by  the  Governor, 
one  by  the  president  pro  tern  of 
the  Senate  and  one  by  the1  speaker 
of  the  Assembly.  The  Governor 
would  name  the  chairman;  the  com¬ 
mission,  a  vice  chairman. 

"  The  commission  would  be  re¬ 
quired  to  make  a  -preliminary  re¬ 
port  to  the  Governor  and  the  Leg¬ 
islature  by  Dec.  15,  1957,  a  final 
report  to  both  by  February  1,  1958r 
It  would  function,  with  full  powers 
of  a  legislative  committee,  any¬ 
where  in  the  state,  under  an  appro¬ 
priation  of  $25,000. 

Kassal’s  bill  proposes  that  the 
commission  shall  survey  and  com¬ 
pile  an  “informative  inventory”  of- 
public  and  private  institutions  now 
and  heretofore  engaged  within  the 
State  of  New  York  in  artistic  and 
cultural  activities  including  but,] 
not  limited  to  “symphony  orches¬ 
tras,  grand  opera,  operetta  and 
other  forms  of  the  lyric  art;  drama 
and  the  theatre;  choral  societies; 
ballet,  painting,  sculpture  and  al¬ 
lied  arts  and  crafts  and  the  history 
of  such  arts”  as  preserved  by  the,] 
historical  societies  of  the  State. 

The  Commission  would  “ascer¬ 
tain  the  ability  of  such  institutions 
to  fulfill  their  purposes  and  objec¬ 
tives,  and  the  extent  of  their  acti¬ 
vities  in  the  communities  which 
they  serve.”  It  would  examine  the* 
“desirability  and  feasibility”  of 
sponsoring  additional  .  non-profit 
cultural  institutions  in  the  political 
subdivisions  of  the  state,  “in  order 
to  supplement  and  further  such 
cultural"  activities.” 

The  commission  likewise  .would 
formulate  plans  and  make  recom¬ 
mendations  for  the  “expansion  of 
existing  facilities  and  activities,”  to 
broaden  and  enlarge  the  audience, 
to  promote  “public  participation 
therein”  and  to  extend  to  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  the  state  greater  opportuni¬ 
ties  for  the  “cultivation  and  enjoy-, 
ment  of  the  artistic.” 


New  Scot  Comedy  Opens 
In  Edinburgh  Feb.  18 

Edinburgs,  Jan.  22. 

A  new  Scot  comedy,  “MacHat- 
tie’s  Hotel,”  by  Albert  D.  Mackle, 
is  set  for  world  preem  at  the  Gate¬ 
way  Theatre  here  Feb.  18.  Mackie, 
author  of  several  Scot  domestic 
comedies,  Is  a  local  freelance  news¬ 
paper  scribe  and  columnist. 

Comedy  will  replace  “A  Doll’s 
House,”  originally  skedded  for 
Feb.  18-March  2  period.  This  has 
been  cancelled  because  of  pacting 
of  Rona  Anderson,  Scot  actress, 
for  “A  Month  of  Sundays,”  open¬ 
ing  in  March.  Miss  Anderson  was 
to  have  been  featured  in  the  Gate¬ 
way  production  of  “Doll’s  House,” 
but  has  been  released  from  her 
contract. 


Wednesday,  January  30„  1957 


Tallulah  Bankhead,  opening  tonight  (Wed.)  In  “Eugenia”  at  the  Am¬ 
bassador  Theatre,  N.Y.,  gets  a  capsule  profile  of  sorts  in  an  article  by 
N.  Y.  Times  drama  editor  Lewis  Funke,  in  the  current  issue  (January) 
of  the  sheet’s  house  organ.  Times  Talk.  The  piece,  titled  “Drama:  All 
Work,  No  Play,”  represents  the  paper’s  legit  staff  of  seven  as  having  a 
tough  assignment  (that’s  what  it  says). 

The  reference  to  the  actress  reads,  “Miss  Bankhead  .no,  longer  has 
her  zoo,  but  she  can  still  put  on  a  circus.  A  fewv  months  ago,  after  her 
appearance  in  “Streetcar  Named  Desire/  we  printed- a  letter  from  au¬ 
thor  Tennessee  Wililams.  While  trying,  innocently,  to  praise  her  cour¬ 
age  and  her' performances,  he  noted  that  she  had  been  short  of  perfect 
in  the  play’s  break-in  in  Miami. 

“Miss  Bankhead  was  ready  to  rush  into  print — demanded  the  right, 
indeed— with  a  letter  that  practically  said  Mr.  Williams,  was  drunk. 
When  we  Indicated  that  our  lawyers  would  -have  to  be  consulted,  Miss 
Bankhead  challenged  us  to  have  the  lawyers  call  her— she  would  guar¬ 
antee  The  Times  against  all  suits. 

“This  argument  went  on  four  hours.  There  were  tears.  When  we 
finally  had  her  .  letter  cleared  and  printed,  Miss  Bankhead  invited  us 
all  to  a  party;  a  real  brawl  during  which  she  held  the  floor  for  three 
houses,  dismissed  her  pressagent,  Richard  Maney,  because  he  insisted 
on  tryihg  to  say  a  word  here  and  there,  and  screamed  over  the  tele¬ 
phone  to  her  sister  about  how  thrilled  she  was  over  the  sister’s  horse 
winning  at  the  track  that  afternoon.” 

Incidentally,  the  other  members  of  the  drama  staff  listed  by  Funke 
are  Brooks  Atkinson,  critic;  Sam  Zolotow,  Louis  Calta  and  Arthur 
Gelb,  reporters;  Clara  Rotter,  secretary,  and  Nancy  Adler,  news  clerk. 

Alan  Hewitt,  who  played  his  100th  performance  Jan.  16  in  the  fea¬ 
tured  role  of  the  brash  newspaper  reporter  (patterned  after  the  late 
H.  L.  Mencken)  in  “Inherit  the  Wind,”  figures  its  the  eighth  show  in 
which  he’s  had  that  long  a  run  since  first  appearing  on  the  Broadway 
stage  in  1935.  The  other  shows  were  the  Alfred  Lunt-Lynn  Fcntanne 
production  of  “Taming  of  the  Shrew”  (129),  “Idiot’s  Delight”  (300), 
“Amphitryon  38”  (153),  “The  American  Way”  (244),  “Death  of  a  Sales¬ 
man”  (742);  “Call  Me  Madam”  (644)  and  “Ondine”  (157).  His  other  ap¬ 
pearances  have  been  “The, Golden  Journey”  (23),  “The  Walrus  and  the 
Carpenter”  (9),  “The  Gentleman  from  Athens”  (7),  “Love’s  Old  Sweet 
Son”  (44),  “The  Masque  of  Kings”  (89),  “The  Moon  Is  Down”  (71)  and 
the  Lunt’s  production  of  “The  Sea  Gull”  (41). 

He  believes  that  his  record  is  topped  by  featured  players  Myron 
McCormick  and  Kent  Smith.  The  former’s  over-100  runs  have  included 
“Small  Miracle”  (117),  original  production  of  “Goodbye  Again”  (216), 
“Soldier’s  Wife”  (253),  “State  of  the  Union”  (765),  “Joy  to  the  World” 
(124),  “South  Pacific”  (1,925)  and  the  current  “No  Time  for  Sergeants” 
(over  5Q0  to  date).  Smith’s  record  includes  “Dodsworth”  (315),  “Wing¬ 
less  Victory”  (110),  “Star  Wagon”  (223),  “Old  Acquaintance”  (170), 
Katharine  Cornell’s  production  of  “Antony  and  Cleopatra”  (126),  “Wis¬ 
teria  Trees”  (165),  “Bus  Stop”  (over  100  as  successor  to  the  late  An¬ 
thony  Ross)  and  on  tour  “Call  Me  Madam”  (about  300)  and  “Tender 
Trap”  (about  100). 


Show  On  Broadway 


The  Hidden  River 

Martin  Gabel  ie  Henry  Margoli*  pro¬ 
duction  of  drama  in  three  acts  (five 
scenes),  by  Ruth  and  Augustus  Goetz, 
based  on  novel  by  Storm  Jameson. 
Staged  by-  Robert  Lewis;  setting  '  and 
lighting,  Stewart  Chaney;  costurqes, 
Anna  lull  Johnstone.  Stars  Robert  Pres¬ 
ton,  Dennis  King,  Uli  Darvas;  features 
Gaby  Rodgers,  Peter  i  Brandon,  David 
King-Wood,  Tonio  Selwart,  Roger  De- 
Koven,  Jack  Bittner.  At  Playhouse.  N.Y., 
Jan.  23,  *57;  $5.75"  top  ($6.90  opening). 

Father  Baussan . -,Jack  Bittner 

Jean  Monnerie . . Robert  Preston 

Francis  Monnerie . JPeter  Brandon 

Marie  Regnier . .Lili  Darvas 

Elizabeth  Regnier . Gaby  Rodgers 

Adam  Hartley . . David  Klng-W ood 

Amalie  . Margot  Lassner 

Daniel  Monnerie . Dennis  King 

Gen.  von  Kettler . -.Tonio  Selwart 

Dr.  Montalti.... . Roger  DeKoven 


The  complexities  of  loyalty  have 
probably  been  nowhere  more  dra¬ 
matically  illustrated  than  in  France 
during  World  War  II,  when  a  for¬ 
mer  military  hero  became  the  head 
of  the  government  and  was  conj 
sequently  condemned  as  a  traitor. 
But  although  a  philosophical  or 
ethical  theme  may  be  dramatic,  it 
must  also  be  theatrical  to  be  effec¬ 
tive  as  a  stage  play.  And  if  it’s  to 
be  successful  on  Broadway  it  had 
better  have  a  clearly  defined  char¬ 
acter  to  root  for. 

From  a  Storm  Jameson  novel, 
Ruth  and  Augustus  Goetz  have 
adapted  an  interesting  drama  of 
conflicting  loyalties,  but  despite  its 
challenging  ideas  and  several  ab¬ 
sorbing  scenes,  the  play  lacks  the 
impact  requisite  for  a  boxoffice  hit. 
“The  Hidden  River”  should  have 
a  moderate  run,  however,  and  is  a 
prospect  for  films.  The  show  is 
presented  by  Martin  Gabel  and ! 
Henry  Margolis,  at  the  Playhouse. 

“River”  is  a  sort  of  cat-and- 
mouse  thriller,  a  whodunit  except 
that  the  culprit  is  tipped  off  early 
in  the  evening,  so  the  question  is 
merely  if  and  when  he’ll  be  caught, 
and  what  the  punishment  will  be. 
The  yam,  largely  a  confab  about 
events  of  five,  years  before,  is  locat¬ 
ed  in  the  living  room  of  a  manor 
house  in  the  Loire  Valley,  in  one 
of  the  wine  areas  of  France. 

It  involves  the  efforts  to  discover 
who  betrayed  a  member  of  the 
Resistance  to  the  Nazis,  to  be 
tortured  to  death.  The  victim  was 
a  member  of  the  household  and 
although  he’s  the  subject  of  a  good 
deal  of  dialog,  he  never  seems  to 
have  dimension  or  real  personality. 

The  youth’s  mother,  emotionally 
contorted  with  grief,  blames  his 
death  on  the  head  of  the  house¬ 
hold,  who  is  returning  from  prison, 
having  been  released  because  of 
incurable  illness,  after  serving  part 
of  a  term  for  consorting  with  the 
enemy.  The  meshwork  of  loyalties, 
to  country,  to  class,  to  family,  to 
friends,  ana  even  to  family  fortune, 
is"  exploded  and  tension  mounts. 

But  although  the  authors  have 
provided  a  villain  for  the  audience 


to  hate,  the  apparent  hero  who  rep¬ 
resents  civilized  hatred  of  war  is 
a  passive  figure  who  leaves  virtual¬ 
ly  all*  the  action  to  others.  Even 
his  final  move,  imposing  a  purely 
psychological  punishment  on  the 
villain,  seems  contrived  and  unsat¬ 
isfying.  Also;  the  fact  that  the  iden¬ 
tity  of  the  traitor  is  evident  so 
early  in  the  play  greatly  lessons 
suspense. 

Robert  Lewis’  staging  seems  rea¬ 
sonably  fluid,  but  tends  to  accen¬ 
tuate  the  inertia  of  the  central 
character  and  load  the  cards 
against  the  villain.  Robert  Pres¬ 
ton,  whose  recent  stage  appear¬ 
ances  have  been  expertly  comic, 
does  what  he  can  in  the  sober  role 
of  the  former  member  of  the  Un¬ 
derground  who  wants  no  more  of 
fighting.  His  playing  is  flexible  and 
suitably  intense,  but  the  character 
is  essentially  passive  and  therefore 
of  limited  impact. 

Dennis  King,  as  the  urbane  pa¬ 
triarch  who  was  “above”  the  con¬ 
flict  and  was  condemned  for  it, 
gives  a  deliciously  theatrical  per¬ 
formance,  adding  welcome  color 
and  animation  to  the  show  when 
he  makes  a  delayed  entrance  and 
being  missed  when  he  dies  of  a 
stroke  in  the  second  act.  Lilt  Dar¬ 
vas,  also  costarred,  is  noisily 
taut  as  the  mother  who  cannot  for¬ 
get  that  her  son  was  murdered. 

Gaby  Rodgers  gives  another  of 
her  distinct  characterizations  in 
the  not-completely-defined  role  of 
the  fiancee  of  the  younger  son  of 
the  house.  Peter  Brandon,  doubt¬ 
less  by  direction,  emphasizes  the 
shiftiness  of  the  latter  part. 

David  King-Wood  seems  unnec¬ 
essarily  mannered  and  ill  at  case 
as  a  visiting  British  ex-intelligence 
officer,  Jack  Bitner  is  -believable  as 
a  local  padre  trying  to  rise  above 
the  hate  in  his  heart  because  he 
was  horribly  maimed  in  a  concen¬ 
tration  camp,  Ton|o  Selwart  is^  ac¬ 
ceptable  as  the  reincarnation  of  a 
German  general  (the  role  itself  is 
awkward  and  extraneous,  the  only 
palpably  inept  touch  in  the  script) 
and  Roger  DeKoven  is  skillful  as  a 
self-justifying  doctor  who  spent  the 
war  years  in  Vichy. 

Stewart  Chaney’s  setting  is  hai  |1- 
some  and  presumably  authentic, 
and  appears  to  present  no  perform¬ 
ance  problems,  and  Anna  HiU  John¬ 
stone's  costumes  are  decorative, 
Hobe. 


Swarowsky  to  Glasgow 

Glasgow,  Jan.  22. 

Hans  Swarowsky,  of  Venice,  is 
named  as  next  musical  director  and 
principal  conductor  of  the  Scottish 
National  Orch, 

He  succeeds  Karl  Rankl,  con¬ 
ductor  since  Oct.  1952,  who  resigns 
on  June  30. 


Wfldgcriayj  January  30,  1957 


Is  Biz  Hypo  on  Tonr  and  Off-B’wa; 


A  new  pattern  is  evolving  in  the  4 
scheduling  of  legit  -performances; 
Although  not  reflected  on  Broad¬ 
way,  it’s  getting  •  pronounced  play 
in  the  hinterlands  and*  in  the  New 
York  smallseaters  outside  the 
Times  Square  area. 

\  The  situation  involves  twice- 
nlghtly  performances  •  on  Saturday 
and/or  Friday  eves.  In  this  setup; 
the  traditional  Wednesday  and  Sat¬ 
urday  matinees  are  being  dropped. 
In  some  cases,  shows  put  on  double 
performances  on  both  nights,  eli¬ 
minating  matinees  entirely.  In 
other  instances,  only  one  of  the 
nights  is  devoted  to  two  showings, 
with  the  performance  sked  usu¬ 
ally  including  a  lone  matinee  on 
Sunday. 

The  emergence  of  this  pattern 
out-of-town  was  accentuated  re¬ 
cently  in  Chicago  when  two. con¬ 
current  shows,  “Boy  Friend*’  and 
“Witness  for  the  Prosecution** 
scrapped  their  regular  Wednesday 
and  Saturday  matinees  in  favor  of 
double  Saturday  night  perform¬ 
ances  and  special '  Sunday  mat¬ 
inee  and  evening  performances. 
“Boy** 1  performances  on  Saturday 
were  at  6  p.m  and  9:15  p.m.,  while 
Sunday  curtains  were  at  3  p.m.  and 
7  p.m.  “Witness’*  was  presented 
at  7  p.m.  and  9:30  p.m.  on  Satur¬ 
days  and  3  p.m.  and  7:30  p.m.  on 
Sundays, 

Prior  to  the  Chicago,  situation, 
touring  shows,  principally  those  on 
twofers,  have  occasionally  gone  in 
for  the  twi-night  performances. 
“Boy”  switched  its  performance 
schedule  even  further  after  leaving 
Chicago,  playing  double  perform¬ 
ances  Friday  and  Saturday  night  in 
Toronto.  Working  a  similar  sked 
was  the  recent  touring  produc- 
( Continued  on  page  58) 


Henry  Denker  Staging 
Own  ‘Ogilvie’  in  London 

London,  Jan.  29. 

Henry  Denker,  who  collaborated 
with  Ralph  Berkey  on  “Time  Lim¬ 
it,”  a  critical  success  but  boxoffice 
failure  of  last  season  on  Broadway, 
has  authored  and  is  staging  a  new 
play,  “Olive  Ogilvie,”  which 
Stephen  Mitchell  will)  present  in 
the  West  End  this  spring.  The 
show  opens  a  short  tryout  tour 
Feb.  11  in  Edinburgh. 

The  cast  includes  YOlande  Don- 
lan,  Phil  Brown  and  John  Justin, 
with  .Patricia.  Marmont,  Harold 
Lang  and  Ronald  Radd  in  support¬ 
ing  roles.  On  Mitchell’s  schedule 
for  previous  London  presentation 
is  Jean  Anquilh’s  “La  Sauvage,”  to 
be  offered  under  the  title,  “Restless 
Heart.” 


Philly’s  Park  Playhouse 
Staffers  Plan  All-Year 
Suburban  Musical  Tent 

"  Philadelphia,  Jan.  29,rrv 
A  new  suburban  year-round  the¬ 
atre  is  planned  for  Fort  Washing¬ 
ton  Park,  a  development  at  the  in¬ 
terchange  of  the  Pennsylvania  and 
Northeast  turnpikes. 

Staff  members  of  the  Playhouse 
in  the  Park,  municipally-sponsored 
theatre  tent,  are  behind  the  new 
project,  to  be  operated  by  Theatri¬ 
cal  Enterprises,  Inc.  The  600-seat 
tent  operation  will  use  a  modified 
form  of  arena  staging,  with  a  three- 
sided  stage  that  will  permit  one 
solid  backdrop. , 

Two  of  the  directors  "of  Theatri¬ 
cal  Enterprises  are  Ethelyn  Thrash¬ 
er,  manager  of  the  Park  Playhouse, 
and  Charles  Evans,  its  scenic  de¬ 
signer.  Dorothy  Fbwler,  stage 
manager  for  the  Playhouse,  Is  also 
associated  with  the  new  venture. 

The  as  yet  unnamed  theatre  is 
slated  to  present  musicals  for  the 
hot  weather  season,  and  the  idea  is 
to  keep  operating  during  the  win¬ 
ter  months  with  ballet,  children’s 
classics,  concerts,  artists  tryouts, 
etc. 


TOM  HAMMOND  EXITING 


Tom  Hammond,  general  manager 
for  producer  Ethel  Linder  Reiner, 
is  resigning  to  go  into  law.  He’ll 
wind  up  his  association  with  Miss 
Reiner  in  about _a  fortnight,  a  week 
after  the  closing  of  her  latest 
Broadway  production,  “Candide,” 
next  Saturday  (2). 

The  show  biz  law  firm  of  Weiss- 
berger  &  Frosch  has  provided 
Hammond  with  a  scholarship  to 
complete  a  year  of  pure-law  at 
New  York  U.,  and  then  two  years 
at  New  York  Law  School,  after 
which  time  he’ll  be  brought  into 
the  organization. 


New  Ft.  Wayne  Stager 

Ft.  Wayne,  Jan.  29. 

Wallace  Dace,  of  Russell  Sage 
College,  Troy,  N.  Y.,  will  be  pro¬ 
duction  director  next  summer  for 
the  Festival  Music  Theatre  of  Ft. 
Wayne.  He  succeeds  Douglas  Con¬ 
way,  who  staged  the  productions 
for  the  civic  operation  the  last  two 
years. 

“King  and  I,”  opening  June  21, 
will  be  the  initial  offering  of  the 
1957  season  in  the  alfresco  theatre 
in  Franke  Park. 


Plain’  Paid  25G 
Phis  Film  Sale 

Despite  a  $99,415  national  com¬ 
pany  loss,  the  Broadway  production 
of  “Plain  and  Fancy”  earned  al¬ 
most  $80,000  profit  on  its  58-week 
New  York  stand  and  subsequent 
road  tour.  The  Richard  Kollmar- 
James  W.  Gardiner  production, 
which  closed  last  May  5  in  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  was  capitalized  at  $250,000. 

A  statement,  covering  the  tuner’s 
final  weeks  of  operation  and  clos¬ 
ing  expenses,  listed  the  profit  as 
$28,603,  of'  which  $25,000  had  been 
distributed.  That  amount  was  split 
evenly  between,  the  backers  and 
the  management.  Since  then,  Co¬ 
lumbia  Pictures  purchased  the  film 
rights  for  $135,000,  ^  which  the 
production,  got  40%,  less  various 
commissions.  The  pic  coin  will 
also  be  split  50-50  between  the 
producers  and  the  investors,  giv¬ 
ing  the  latter  $24,300  additional 
payoff.  * 

The  total  net  profit  racked  up  by 
the  Broadway  company  was  $122,- 
885,  less  the  loss  on  the  touring 
edition,  which  costarred  Alexis 
Smith  and  Craig  Stevens.  Among 
the  expenses  incurred  by  the  pro¬ 
ductions  was  $3,000  in  settlement 
of  a  plagiarism  claim  brought 
against  the  authors  and  producers 
of  the  musical  by  the  authors  of 
“By  Hex,”  a  tuner  previously  pro¬ 
duced  in  Lancaster,  Pa. 

Costumes  used  in  the  musical 
were  sold  for  $2,000,  while  props 
were  peddled  for  $215. 

18G  LOSS  ON  70G  NUT 
.ON  ’GIRLS  OF  SUMMER’ 


“Girls  of  Summer”  dropped 
about  $18,000  on  its  56-perform¬ 
ance  Broadway  run,  ending  Jan. 
5.  According  to  corrected  figures 
provided  by  the  show’s  producer, 
Cheryl  Crawford,  the  backers  will 
be  repaid  $51,932  on  their  $70,000 
I  EPIT  TA  EMTED  I  AW  I  investment.  That  includes  income 
LLlllI  1U  Lili  1  EiU  LAW  I  from  the  pre-production  sale  pf 
the  film  rights  on  the  N.  Richard 
Nash  play  to  Hal  Wallis.  There'will 
presumably  be  additional  revenue 
from  stock  and  other  subsidiary 
sources. 

There  was  no  overcall  on  the 
Shelley  Winters-starrer^ 


5  BARD  REVIVALS 


Old  Yic  Skeds  ’Antony,’  ’Titus,* 
‘Two  Gentlemen'  This  Spring 


London,  Jan.  29. 

Between  now  and  next  June  five 
new  productions  will  be  presented 
at  the  Old  Vic  Theatre.  They  are, 
“Antony  and  Cleopatra,”  “Titus 
Andronicus,”  “The  Comedy  of  Er¬ 
rors,”  “Richard  III”  and  “The  Two 
Gentlemen  of  Verona.”  Two  of 
these  plays,  “Titus’*  and  “Errors,” 
will  be  presented  as  a  double  bill 
April  23  to  celebrate  Shakespeare’s 
birthday. 

The  1957-58  season,  which  will 
mark  the  completion  of  the  Old 
Vic’s  five  year  folio  plan,  will  in¬ 
clude  productions  of  “King  Lear,” 
“Henry  VIII,”  “Measure  For  Meas¬ 
ure,”  “Midsummer  Night’s  Dream” 
and  “Pericles.” 
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28  London  Shows  Last  Half  of  % 

Only  4  Hare  Recouped  Urns  Far 


Inherit  Catting 

Gertrude  Kirgchner,  secre¬ 
tary  to  pressagent  Arthur  Can¬ 
tor,  was  enthusing  to  him  last 
week  over  “Compulsion,” 
Meyer  Levin’s  bestselling  psy-  ^ 
chiatric  study  of  the  Loeb* 
Leopold  case,  in  which  the  late 
attorney  Clarence  Darrow  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  saving  the  defend¬ 
ers  from  capital  punishment. 

Informed  that  the  book  is  in 
process  of  dramatization  for 
Broadway,  she  remarked,  “I 
wonder  who  they’ll  get  to  play 
the  Paul  Muni  part.” 


‘Godot’ Is  Closed; 
Myerberg  Blames 
Grips  and  Mgrs. 

“Waiting  for  Godot,”  revived  last 
week  by  Michael  Myerberg,  was 
saddled  with  two  extra  men  by  the 
stagehands”  union,  making  a  total 
of  seven  grips  to  handle  the  vir¬ 
tually  sceneryless  play,  which  calls 
for  a  cast  of  five-.  The  production 
folded  Saturday  night  (26)  at  the 
Barrymore,  N.  Y.  A  move  to  con¬ 
tinue  this  week  was  unsuccessful. 

According  to  Myerberg,.  the  Assn, 
of  Theatrical  Press  Agents  &  Man¬ 
agers  supported  the  stagehands* 
union,  Theatrical  Protective  No.  1, 
IATSE,  in  the  demand  for  the  two 
additional  grips  at  $121  per  week 
apiece.  The  producer  ,  at  first 
threatened  court  action  on  the  is¬ 
sue,  but  “in  the  cold  legal  morning 
light”,  decided  that  “Godot”  was 
“too  frail”  to  survive  such  a  test. 
(No  one  has  yet  actually 
gone  to  court  against  the 
alleged  featherbedding  and 
closed-shop  practices  of  certain 
theatrical  unions,  although  at¬ 
torneys  say  that  both  are  spe-  j 
cifically  forbidden  under  the  J 
Taft-Hartley  Law.  However, 
in  several  instances  unions 
have  modified  demands  under 
threat  of  Taft-Hartley  suits. 
—Ed.) 

For  its  original  Broadway  pres¬ 
entation  last  spring,  Myerberg  re¬ 
vealed  that  “Godot”  had  a  crew  of 
five,  including  company  electrician, 
$175;  house  electrician,  $146;  house 
carpenter,  $146;  house  property 
man,  $146,  and  curtain  man,  $118. 
The  two  added  men,  he  declared, 
made  a  total  of  seven  mien  “to  do 
the  work  of  one.” 

“The  stagehands  make  their  de¬ 
mand,”  he  continued,  “on  the  fic¬ 
tion  that  because  ’Waiting  for 
Godot’  played  eight  weeks  in  New 
York  last  spring  it  is  now  a  road 
show  requiring  two  extra  men. 
The  facts  have  no  weight.  My  of¬ 
fer  to  arbitrate  is  rejected.  My  of¬ 
fer  to  post  a  bond  is  rejected.  The 
managers’  and  pressagents’  union 
supports  the  stagehands.  My  man¬ 
ager  is  immobilized.  My  pressagent 
is  ordered  away  from  the  theatre. 
The  stagehands  refuse  to  raise  the 
curtain. 

“The  old  means  of  enforcing 
their  demands  is  in  full  operation, 
(Continued  on  page  58) 

Eileen  Herlie  Remaining 
In  States;  Star  Rating 
Simplifies  Prospects 

Eileen  Herlie,  who  withdrew 
recently  from  a  costarring  role 
in  “Matchmaker,”  will  remain  in 
the  U.S.  She  has  several  new  play 
prospects  for  next  fall,  at  the  ex¬ 
piration  of  the  six-month  waiting 
period  required  by  Actors  Equity 
for  aliens  (the  union’s  new  stipu¬ 
lation  that  casting  of  aliens  is  sub¬ 
ject  to  Equity  approval  is  not  a 
factor,  since  Miss  Herlie  is  a  star). 
For  the  immediate  future,  the  Brit¬ 
ish  actress  intends  to  relax  and 
catch  up  with  the  various  Broad¬ 
way  shows. 

With  Patricia  Cutts  taking  over 
as  costar  with  Ruth  Gordon  and 
Loring  Smith,  “Matchmaker”  will 
embark  next  Monday  (4)  on  a  na¬ 
tional  tour. 


Leaves  225G  Estate 

Concord,  N.  H.,  Jan.  29. 

Paul  M.  Sullivan,  a  theatrical 
agent,  left  an  estate  valued  at  an 
estimated  $225,000,  according  to 
his  will  filed  in  Merrimack  County 
Probate  Court  here  last  week.  He 
died  Dec.  19. 

The  bulk  of  the  estate  was  left 
to  his  associate,  Ralph  M.  Keniston. 


New  Management  Books 
Tourers  Into  Denver 

JDenver,  Jan.  29. 

Witherspoon-Grimes  Enterprises, 
a  recently  established  local  man¬ 
agement,  has  contracted  for  four 
touring  New  York  shows  to  be  pre¬ 
sented  in  Denver  this  summer  and 
fall.  The  series  will  be  sold  as  far 
as  possible  on  a  subscription  basis 
and  will  probably  plajj,  the  Audi¬ 
torium. 

The  first  booking  is  to  be  “My 
Fair  Lady,”  set  to  play  the  mu¬ 
nicipal  house  Aug.  20-31.  The 
other  three  offerings  have  not  been 
named.  Top  price  for  the  four 
productions  will  be  around  $20. 

Mrs.  Arthur  Oberfelder,  the  lead¬ 
ing  local  manager  here  for  some 
years,  is  also  continuing&to  book 
legit  and  concert  attractions  at  the 
Auditorium. 


Drought  Cancels 
K.  C.  ‘Giovanni 

Columbus,  Jan.  29.  . 

Evan  Whallon,  Columbus  Sym¬ 
phony  Orchestra  conductor,  was  in¬ 
formed  last  week  that  the  Jan.  25 
performance  of  “Don  Giovanni,” 
which  he  was  to  conduct,  had  been 
cancelled  in  Kansas,  City  because 
of  a  local  financial  depression 
brought  on  by  the  long  drought  in 
that  area. 

Whallon  was  to  leave  for  Mis¬ 
souri  immediately  after  conducting 
a  local  orchestra  concert  Wednes¬ 
day  (23)  but  was  informed  six 
days  before  his  departure  of  the 
cancellation. 

Not  only  was  “Don  Giovanni” 
cancelled  but  all  other  concerts 
in  the  series  of  which  it  was  a  part. 

Whallon  conducted  several  re¬ 
hearsals  in  New  York  in  December 
with  the  singers,  including  Lois 
Marshall,  Mac  Morgan  and  Phyl¬ 
lis  Curtin. 

NATIONAL  AD  SPLURGE 
ON  HEAVY ’SERGEANTS’ 

The  Mahomet  and  the  mountain 
principle  is  being  applied  to  “No 
Time  for  Sergeants.”  Since  the 
production  is  too  heavy  to  'tour 
on  the  usual  one-week-stand  basis, 
the  management  has  stepped  up  a 
campaign  to  lure  out-of-towners  to 
the  Broadway  and  Chicago  produc¬ 
tions. 

Ads  touting  the  comedy  are 
being  placed  in  dailies  in  various 
cities  urging  readers  to  see  the 
original  company  at  the  Alvin  The¬ 
atre,  N.  Y.,  or  the  road  troupe  at 
the  Erlanger,  Chicago.  Special  fa¬ 
cilities  have  been  set  up  by  co¬ 
producers  Maurice  Evans  and 
Emmett  Rogers  to  handle  the  ticket 
orders. 

Because  it’s  a  three-car  show, 
with  personnel,  including  crew, 
totaling  about  60,  the  national  com¬ 
pany,  currently  in  its  21st  week  in 
Chicago,  will  only  play  a  few  other 
key  cities.  The  Broadway  produc¬ 
tion  is  currently  in  its  68th  week. 


ITALY'S  LEGIT  AILING 


25  Pros  Ask  Government  to  Save 
Theatre  Via  Subsidy 


Rome,  Jan.  22. 

A  group  of  25  Italian  actors, 
critics  and  playwrights,  have  issued 
a  manifesto  calling  for  increased 
government  subsidy  and  sponsor¬ 
ship  of  the  legitimate  theatre  to 
keep  it  alive.  The  statement  holds 
that  the  Italian  theatre  must  pre¬ 
sent  native  and  foreign  works  of 
modern  and  ancient  periods  to  of¬ 
fer  the  contrasts  which  keep  a  the¬ 
atre  vital.  Signers  of  the  manifesto 
include  'Vittorio  Gassman,  Paolo 
Stoppa,  Ettore  Giannini  and  other 
leading  names. 

Italian,  legit  theatre  has  been 
slipping  in  recent  years.  Govern¬ 
ment  subsidy  requires  a  high  per¬ 
centage  of  Italian  productions, 
while  the  producers  feel  they 
should  be  free  to  present  transla¬ 
tions  from  the  foreign  theatre 
without  limitation  when  local 
scripts  are  not  available. 


By  HAROLD  MYERS 

London,  Jan.  29. 

Of  28  shows,  which  opened  in 
the  West  End  in  the  second  half 
of  1956,  only  four  have  already 
reached  payoff  status.  Of  the  oth- 
ers,  11  have  already  folded  in  the 
red  and  several  others  still  run¬ 
ning  remain  questionable  proposi¬ 
tions. 

The  list  excludes  the  repertory 
seasons  at  the  Old  Vic  and  the 
Royal  Court  Theatre  and  does  not 
take  into  account  a  series  of  class¬ 
ical  revivals  at  the.  Saville,  pre¬ 
sented  in  conjunction  with  the 
London  commercial  tv  company, 
Associated-Rediffusion.  Nor  does  it 
include  the  seasonal  flock  of 
Christmas  entertainments,  normal¬ 
ly  in  for  limited  runs.  The  Arts 
Theatre,  too,  is  excluded  as  the 
presentations  there  are  also  for  re¬ 
stricted  periods. 

Two  of  the  four  quick  payoffs 
are  of  American  origin,  “No  Time 
For  Sergeants,”  with  Barry  Nelson 
starred,  continuing  at  Her  Majes¬ 
ty’s  Theatre,  and  Arthur  Miller’s 
“A  View  From  the  Bridge,”  was 
the  initial  production  of  the  New 
Watergate  Theatre  Club  at  the 
Comedy,  and  still  running. 

Of  the  other  two,  the  surprise 
is  “Doctor  in  the  House,”  a  legit 
version  of  the  Rritish  film  smash, 
which  ran  for  three  -  and  -  a  -  half 
months  as  a  twice-nightly  opera¬ 
tion  at  the  Victoria  Palace  under 
Jack  Hylton’s  management.  The 
quartet  is  completed  by  the  dra¬ 
matized  version  of  Dylan  Thomas's 
“Under  Milk  Wood,”  of  which  a 
Broadway  production  is  slated  for 
next  fall. 

Among  the  14  shows  whose  fi¬ 
nancial  status  has  not  yet  been  de- 
(Continued  on  pa£e  58) 

Actors  Gotta  Pay  Own 
Salaries,  Can’t  Divvy  Up 
Receipts,  Says  Equity 

Actors  Equity  is  standing  by  its 
rule  prohibiting  members  from  ac¬ 
cepting  employment  on  a  co-op 
basis.  That  pertains  to  situations 
where  actors  share  the  receipts  in 
lieu  of  salary.  The  union  has  up-, 
held  this  stand  in  a  squabble  in¬ 
volving  the  off-Broadway  produc¬ 
tion  of  “Girl  on  the  Via  Flaminia,” 
at  the  Bleecker  Street  Playhouse, 
N.-Y. 

The  presentation  has  a  unique 
angle  in  that  the  21  cast  members 
are  also  the  producers.  In  the 
latter  capacity,  the  group  peti¬ 
tioned  the  union  for  permission  to 
collect  audience  contributions, 
since  ,no  tickets  are  sold.  Equity 
nixed  that,  however,  since  the  par¬ 
ticipants  favored  a  co-op  setup  in¬ 
stead  of  paying  themselves  as  ac¬ 
tors  under  the  prevailing  off-Broad¬ 
way  scale. 

The  actor-producer  unit  claims 
that  the  Equity  stand  is  forcing 
them  to  throw  in  the  towel,  as 
they’ve  all  been  pooling  their  per¬ 
sonal  resources  to  pay  for  rent, 
electricity,  royalties  and  costumes. 
The  show  is  scheduled  to  close 
tomorrow  (Thurs.). 

OLD  VIC  TOUR  PROFIT 
FOR  ITS  HOME  PLANT 

Boston,  Jan.  29. 

Profits  from  the  current  U.  S. 
tour  of  the  Old  Vic  Co.  of  London 
will  go  toward  the  building  of  a 
new  workshop  and  added  storage 
space  for  the  home  operation.  That 
was  revealed  by  Paul  Rogers,  a 
leading  player  of  the  group,  during 
the  recent  single-week  engage¬ 
ment  here. 

One  of  the  problems  of  the 
repertory  policy  of  the  London  Old 
Vic  is  rehearsal  facilities  and  stor¬ 
age  space  for  scenery  and  cos¬ 
tumes,  the  actor  explained.  He 
revealed  that  the  Old  Vic  has  had 
to  curtail  the  number  of  produc¬ 
tions  in  its  repertory  because  of 
the  lack  of  sufficient  storage  and 
rehearsal  facilities. 

With  the  anticipated  profits 
from  the  current  tour  and  other 
special  operations,  Rogers  said,  the 
Old  Vic  figures  on  buy  a  plot  of 
ground  directly  across  the  street 
from  its  theatre,  and  to  erect  a 
building  with  ample  space  for  all 
its  various  activities,  including 
business  office  and  scenic  and  cos¬ 
tume  studios  as  well  as  rehearsa* 
quarters  and  storage  room. 
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Off-Broadway  Shows 


Measure  lor  Measure 

American  Shakespeare  Festival  Theatre 
&  Academy  revival  of  comedy  in  three 
acts,  by  William  Shakespeare.  Features 
Jacqueline  Brookes,  Morris  Carnovsky, 
Richard  Easton,  Nina  Foch,  Leon  Janney. 
Norman  Lloyd,  Arnold  Moss,  Rirarn  Sher¬ 
man,  Richard  Waring,  Nancy  Wickwire. 
Staged  by  John  Houseman  and  Jack  Lan¬ 
dau;  settings  and  costumes,  Rouben  Ter- 
Arutunian;  lighting,  Jean  Rosenthal;  mu¬ 
sic,  Virgil  Thomson.  At  Phoenix  Theatre, 
N.  Y.,  Jan,  22,  '57;  $3.85  top  ($4.60  open¬ 
ing). 

Duke  of  Vienna  . . .  Arnold  Moss 

Escalus . Powys  Thomas 

Angelo  . Richard  Waring 

Friar  Peter  . •  ••  fatrickHlnes 

Mistress  Overdone  . Gertrude  Kinnell 

Pompey  . Hiram  Sherman 

Lucio  .  Norman  Lloyd 

Gentlemen  . Mitchell  Agruss,  Tucker 

Ashworth 

Provost  . Morris  Carnovsky 

Claudio  . Richard  Easton 

Juliet  . Jacqueline  Brookes 

Isabella .  Nina  Foch 

Francisca  . Pamela  Saunders 

Elbow  . Leo n  Janney 

Froth  .  Ellis  Rabb 

Servant  to  Angelo  ....Tucker  Ashworth 

Mariana  . Nancy  Wickwire 

Boy  . .. . Brian  Desmond 

Abhorson  . William  Cottrell 

Barnadine  . Jerry  Stiller 

Others:.  .James  Cahill,  Gary  Glass,  John 
Ragin,  Michael  Miller,  Robert  Morns,. 
Joseph  Myers,  Charles  Meier,  Pat  Me- 
Ateer,  Jill  Livesey,  Vivian  Paszainont, 
Anita  Michals,  Marlon  Caspary,  Pamela 
Saunders,  Edwin  Sherin.  Barbara , Lord. 
David  Pierce,  Anthony  Holland.  David 
Milton,  James  Ray,  Ben  Miller,  David 
Gllcksteln.  Joseph  Castka,  Robert  Cecil, 
Bill  Brown,  Michael  Glsondi. 


The  collaboration  of  Stratford  on 
the  Housatonic  and  Phoenix, on  the 
east  side  is  a  fortunate  develop¬ 
ment  for  local  legitgoers.  Not  only 
does  it  make  available  the  work  of 
the  Shakespeare  Festival  Theatre 
to  those  who  couldn’t  or  didn’t  get 
to  Connecticut  last  summer  for  the 
American  Stratford  season,  but  it 
will,  if  successful,  expand  the 
scope  and  reputation  of  both  pro¬ 
ducing  units. 

“Measure  for  Measure”  is  the 
first  to  have  made  the  Merritt 
Parkway  excursion,  and  its  local 
impact  is  comparable  to  the  one  it 
made  in  the  newly  constructed 
Elizabethan  barn  ,  last  summer. 
Most  of  the  original  cast  has  been 
imported  intact  and  the  mounting 
retains  its  salty  vigor. 

One  of  Shakespeare’s  gloomy 
comedies,  “Measure  for  Measure” 
could  go  wide  of  the  mark  if  it 
lacked  a  sharply  conceived,  vitally 
executed  production^  Co-stagers 
John  Houseman  and  Jack  Landau 
have,  however,  brought  forth  a 
precise  and  energetic  revival  that 
faces  up  to  and  solves  the  problems 
set  by  Wm.’s  sombre  jesting. 

“Measure  for  Measure”  has  vari¬ 
ously  been  analyzed  as  a  social  dis¬ 
cussion  of  a  diseased  Vienna,  as  a 
psychological  study  of  the  dangers 
inherent  in  self-righteous  rule,  or 
as  a  comedy  the  bard  forced  out  to 
suit  his  players  when  he  really 
wanted  to  write  a  tragedy.  Inter¬ 
pretation  clearly  can  vary  accord¬ 
ing  to  concept,  but  fortunately  the 
Festival  Theatre  pitched  for  as 
much  comedy  as  possible,  even  if 
occasionally  seemingly  sneering  or 
captious. 

A  number  of  Elizabethan  the¬ 
atric  devices  that  would  today  oc¬ 
casion  disbelief,  must  be  accepted. 
The  Duke  can  disguise  as  a  monk 
and  not  be  recognized  in  face  to 
face  encounter  with  people  who 
know  him,  a  girl  can  substitute  in 
bed  for  another  without  the  lover’s 
recognition,  the  wrong  head  can  be 
lopped  off  without  anyone’s  being 
the  wiser.  The  company’s  concen¬ 
trated  playing  serves  to  blend  such 
ancient  usages  into  the  stuff  of 
comedy. 

If  it  isn’t  always  easy  for  lusty 
laughter  to  be  aroused,  it’s  because 
“Measure  for  Measure”  is  essen¬ 
tially  a  cold  play.  The  plight  of  a 
girl  faced  with  surrendering  her 
cherished  virtue  to  save  her  broth¬ 
er’s  life,  then  berating  him  became 
he  expects  the  sacrifice,  isn’t  a  very- 
humorous  jest,  though  it’s  a  logi¬ 
cal  section  of  the  play’s  complex 
jigsaw. 

But  the  saving  grace  at  the 
Phoenix  is  the  performance.  Ar¬ 
nold  Moss,  as  the  disguised  and 
watchful  Duke,  Richard  Waring  as 
his  icily  detached,  acrid  deputy, 
Richard  Easton,  as  the  lad  sen¬ 
tenced  to  die  for  impregnating  the 
girl  he  loves,  are  crisply  assured. 
And  Nina  Foch  is-  a  lovely,  impas¬ 
sioned  but  not  passionate,  Isabella,  i 
whose  virtue  is  her  rack. 

In  the  bumptious  comedy,  there’s 
a  leering  humor  reminiscent  of 
“Threepenny  Opera,”  particularly 
in  the  prison  scenes.  Norman 
Lloyd  seizes  upon  Shakespeare’s 
description  of  Lucio  as  a  fantastic 
and  makes  his  a  mincing-toed,  sar¬ 
castic  dandy.  Hiram  Sherman  and 
Ellis  Rabb  have  the  .  requisite 
clownish  caricature,  Nancy  Wick¬ 
wire  has  graciousness  and  clarity 
as  the  deputy  Duke’s  wronged  mis¬ 
tress,  and,  as  the  Provost,  Morris 
Carnovsky  does  wonders  for  the 
plot  with  his  quiet,  tongue-in-eheck 
authority. 

Rouben  Ter-Arutunian’s  slatted 
sets  are  uniquely  resourceful,  and 
he  has  compensated  for  their  aus¬ 
terity  by  vivid  costuming.  Gear, 


Iii  Good  King  Charles9 
Golden  Days 

William  &  Elizabeth  Landis  production 
of  comedy  In  three  acts,  by  George  Ber¬ 
nard  Shaw.  Staged  by  Day  Tuttle;  Set¬ 
tings  and  lighting,  Charles  Brandon;  cos¬ 
tumes,  Elizabeth  Engrav.  At  Downtown 
Theatre,  N.  Y„  Jan.  24,  '57;  $3.00  top. 

Cast:  Elaine  Eldridge,  Diane  Shalet, 
Frank  Schofield,  Felix  Deebank,  Philip 
Matthews,  Sasha  von  Scherler,  Geraldine 
Hanning,  Muriel  Dooley,  WilUam  Major, 
William  Landis,  RhodeUe  Heller. 


When  they  obtained  the  rights  to 
George  Bernard  Shaw’s  “In  Good 
King  Charles’  Golsden  Days,”  off- 
Broadway  producers  William  and 
Elizabeth  Landis  were  treading 
ground  previously  skirted  by  up¬ 
town  managements.  As  a  period 
piece,  with  severe  acting  demands, 
it  appeared  a  risky  property  for 
commercial  consumption.  In  its 
mounting  at  the  Downtown  Thea¬ 
tre,  however,  it  proves  to  be  ani¬ 
mated  theatre  fare  that  should 
brighten  E.  4th  St.  for  some  time. 

It  has  been  said  that  when  GBS’s 
dramaturgy  is  creaky,  it’s  only  nec¬ 
essary  to  sit  back  and  listen  to  the 
talk  to  have  a  stimulating  time. 
Leave  It  to  Shaw  to  top  this  by 
writing  a  play  that  is  nothing  but 
talk,,  two  and  a  half  hours  of  it,  yet 
which  is  almost  always  provocative¬ 
ly  entertaining. 

The  tone  is  set  by  the  sub-title, 
rtA  True  History  that  Never  Hap¬ 
pened.”  In  other  words,  what  does 
it  matter  whether  the  people  actu¬ 
ally  met?  Just  get  them  in  one 
room  and  let  them  talk  good  Sha¬ 
vian  talk.  This  is  Shaw  of  83, 
moreover,  an  age  at  which  it  is 
quite. respectable  to  have  let  senil¬ 
ity  set  in.  '  Yet  the  sage  of  Ayot  St. 
Lawrence  was  seldom  more  spark¬ 
ling. 

Although  the  play  is  essentially 
one  long  act  and  one  short  (called 
an  epilogue),  it’s  broken  into  three 
parts  at  the  Downtown  Theatre. 
This  is  logical,  since  it  reflects  the 
thought  trends  of  the  play.  In  the 
early,  part  Newton,  the  King  and 
George  Fox,  founder  of  the  So¬ 
ciety  of  Friends,  debate  science 
and  religion,  with  amiable  interrup¬ 
tions  by  a  bouncy  Nell  Gwynn,  the 
feline  Duchess  of  Cleveland,  and 
the  arch  French  Duchess  of  Ports¬ 
mouth,  all  women  in  the  so-called 
merry  monarch’s  life. 

The  second  phase  is  mostly  a 
lengthy  yet  never  dull  discussion 
of  the  art  of  ruling,  between  the 
King  and  his  supercilious  brother 
James.  In  the  epilogue,  a  tender 
Charles  talks  to  his  wife,  the 
Queen,  of  his  devotion  and  his  con¬ 
cern  for  her  future.  There’s  scarce¬ 
ly  even  the  form  of  a  play,  yet 
there’s  a  twinkS.e-eyed  wit  that 
continuously  fetches  high,  wide 
and  handsome  laughter. 

Day  Tuttle  rates  much  credit  lor 
the  discretion  of  his  casting  and 
for  his  lucidly  vigorous  staging. 
Among  the  company,  all  of  whom 
consistently  rise  to  Shaw’s  exact¬ 
ing  demands,  are  Frank  Schofield 
as  the  quizzical  Newton,  Felix  Dee- 
bank  as  the  ruminating  Charles 
and  Philip  Matthews  as  the  stolid 
Fox.  / 

Muriel  Dooley  is  a  perkily  bru¬ 
nette  French  Duchess,  Sasha  von 
Scherler  is  the  sandy-haired  Nell, 
and  Geraldine  Hanning  is  the 
jealously  blonde  Duchess  of  Cleve¬ 
land.  William  Major  is  the  curling¬ 
lipped  York,  while  Rhodelle  Hel¬ 
ler  as  the  Queen  has  a  rueful  sad¬ 
ness  for  the  domestic  epilogue  and 
does  much  to  keep  this  final  scene 
from  being  anti-climactic. 

The  fourth  and  easily  the  best  in 
Downtown  Theatre’s  Shavian  cycle, 
“Golden  Days”  will  probably  do 
bustling  business.  Leave  it '  to 
Shaw  at  any  old  age.  Geor. 


Hamlet 

Greater  New'  York  Chapter  of  ANTA 
presentation  of  drama  in  three  acts  by 
William  Shakespeare.  Stars  Sioblvn . 
McKenna,  Artistic  director,  Lilcllle  Lor- 
el;  production  conceived  and  directed 
by  Henry  Howes;  costumes,  William  Rob¬ 
erts  and  Nellie  Hatfield.  At  Theatre 
le  L'-s,  N.Y.,  Jari.  28,  '57;  admission  by 
contribution. 

Cast:  Siobhan  McKenna,  Donald  Buka, 
Rcnh-ice  Arthur,  Michael  Wager,  John 
^acin,  Clarence  Derwent,  Joyce  Ebert, 
William  Ball,  Ellis  Rabb,  Jerry  Terhe.v- 
den,  Tom  Clancy,  Richajrd  Purdy,  Earle 
Hyman,  William  Ball,  Janet  Dowd. 

Henry  Hewes  and  Siobhan  Mc¬ 
Kenna  gave  themselves  an  out  for 
(heir  joint  “Hamlet”  by  calling  it 
“an  experimental  version.”  They 
need  the  escape  hatch  badly. 

This  “Hamlet”  is  severely  trun¬ 
cated.  Hardly  any  scenes  are  in¬ 
cluded.  in  which  Hamlet  is  not  in¬ 
volved,  so  that  the  abridged  result 
would  probably  be  incomprehen¬ 
sible  to  anybody  not  familiar  with 
he  play.  It  might  be  argued  that 
(he  clientele  at  NYCHANTA’s 
Matinee  Series  all  know  Hamlet  al¬ 
ready,  if  that  is  an  excuse*  for  lack 
of  clarity. 

Compounding  the  confusion,  all 
the  characters  except  Hamlet  are 
read  from  offstage,  as  disembodied 
voices.  Thus  the  play  becomes  a 
-cries  of  disconnected  pauses  in 
which  Miss  McKenna  has  the 
thankless  chore  of  staring  off  into 


space,  at  imaginary  people  while 
voices  emanate  from  wheresoever. 

Moreover,  one  of  the  pleasantest 
directorial  thoughts  also  becomes  a 
handicap.  At  the  rear  of  .  the 
empty  stage  is  a  screen  on  which 
are  thrown  colored  •  projections 
from  'paintings  by  Alfred  Chad- 
bourn.  These  projections  are  so 
vividly  interesting  that  they  domi¬ 
nate  the  playing  area  that  should 
belong  to  Miss  McKenna. 

The  only  projection  that  is  an 
integral  part  of  the  action  is  a 
huge  shadowy  outline  of  Hamlet’s 
ghostly  father.  This  is  direct  in¬ 
volvement  with  the  play  and  an 
assist  to  the  actor.  Otherwise,  the 
projections  are  handsome  distrac¬ 
tions. 

Miss  McKenna  looks  fine, 
whether  in  traditional  inky  black 
or  in  red  .velvet.  With  her  short- 
cropped  brown  4  hair,  open  face, 
rough-edged  voice  and  physical 
vitality*  she  seems  ready  to  tackle 
a  baker’s  dozen  of  Shakespearean 
roles.  But  whether  from  lack  of 
rehearsal,  underestimation  of  the 
size  of  the  task,  or  perhaps  direct 
torial  insufficiency,  she  doesn’t  get 
at’  the  marrow  of  the  taxing  part. 

There  is  little  Variety  in  the  pac¬ 
ing,  and  line  after  line  is  read  as  if 
it  were  a  speech  detached  in  space 
and  time  rather  than  an  organic 
part  of  an  enormously  hum'an  play. 
Henry  Hewes,  drama  critic  of  the 
Saturday  Review,  gallantly  accepts 
any  onus  by  programming  the 
production  as  conceived  and  di¬ 
rected  by  him.  In  the  mind’s  eye 
it  may  have  looked  dandy.  On  the 
stage  at  the.de  Lys,  it’s  like  watch¬ 
ing  a  stunt  on  the  high  wire — an 
unsuccessful  stunt.  Geor. 


The  Spaceboy 

Equity  Library  Theatre  for  Children 
production  of  a  fairy  tale  in  three  acts, 
by  Jack  Hochhauser.  Staged  by  Rea  Warg; 
settings,  Betty  Matta;  costumes,  Muriel 
Stein;  lighting,  Charles  Parmelee.  At 
Lenox  Hill  Playhouse,  N.  Y„  Jan.  20,  57; 
admission  by  contribution. 

Cast:  Lynn  Wood,  Larry  Swanson,  Rand 
Cartier,  Brad  Olson,  Arthur  Hammer, 
Katha  Cale,  Irv  West,  Jay  O'Brien,  James 
Glenn. 


Semantics  have  changed  in  the 
nursery.  The  brothers  Grimm  have 
given  way  to  Spaceboy  &  Co.,  and 
“Once  upon  a  time”  has  yielded  to 
“Steady  your  gyro.  Quack.”  That, 
at  least,  is  the  evidence  of  Equity 
Library  Theatre  for  Children’s 
second  production,  “The  Space¬ 
boy.” 

A  year  ago  ELT-C  debuted  with 
“Snow  White  and  Rose  Red”  and 
has  since  trouped  that  fairy  tale 
successfully  to  35  cities.  Whether 
the  kiddos  are  going  to  dig  “The 
Spaceboy”  or  not  is  questionable, 
as  it’s  largely  lacking  in  the  kind 
of  suspenseful  identification  of  hero 
vs.  villain  that  normally  arouses 
young  cheers  and  jeers. 

Specifically,  Spaceboy  .is  about 
to  be  accepted  as  a  bona  fide  mem¬ 
ber  of  Storyland,  along  with  Moth¬ 
er  Goose,  Alice  In  Wonderland, 
Cowboy,  Prince  Charming,  et  al. 
But  Iggie  and  Piggie,  those  meanies, 
will  have  none  of  it,  and  they  con¬ 
spire  to  bounce  Spaceboy  and  to 
capture  his  spaceship.  Despite  the 
potential  conflict,  it  takes  three 
tepid  acts  for  virtue  to  emerge 
triumphant,  and  only  in  the  third 
is  there  tension  enough  to  have 
the  miniature  Elizabethan  audience, 
whooping  it  up. 

About  Iggie  and  Piggie,  they 
aren’t  even  distant  relatives  of  the 
three  little  pigs,  or  the  piggie  that 
went  to  market,  or  even  to  the 
latter-day  Porky.  They  are  Igno¬ 
rance  and  Piggishness,  as  anybody 
but  a  doltish  adult  would  know. 

Geor. . 

An  Afternoon  With ' 
©scar  Wil«Io 

Greater  N.  Y.  Chapter  of  ANTA  presen¬ 
tation  of  two  readings  by  Eva  Le  Gal- 
licnne.  Artistic  director.  Lucille  Lortel. 
At  Theatre  de  Lys,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  22,  J57; 
admission  by  contribution. 


When  is  a  reading  not  a  reading? 
According  to  Eva  Le  Gallienne, 
it’s  when  an  actor  walks  on  stage' 
with  a  stack  o£  books  to  read  fr6m 
the  classics,  and  then  gives  a  per- 
Lormance  in  which  there’s  only  a 
fleeting  glance  at  the  text. 

That  is  what  Miss  Le  Gallienne 
does,  without  even  the  fleeting 
glance,  in  NYCHANTA’s  third 
soiree  at  the  Theatre  de  Lys.  After 
a  brief  preface  in  Which  she  thus 
defines  a  “reading,”,  takes  a  wry 
potshot  at  a  controversial  system 
of  acting,  and  bewails  “the  gosh- 
darned  television,”  she  applies  her 
experience,  poise  and  sense  of  im¬ 
agery  to  Oscar  Wilde’s  two  short 
stories,  “The  Birthday  of  the  In¬ 
fanta”  and  “The  Happy  Prince.” 

Working  between  a  gnarled  arm¬ 
chair  and  a  lectern,  on  an  other¬ 
wise  bare  stage,  gowned  in  two 
shades  of  purple,  and  now  and 
then  fluttering  a  lavender  handker¬ 
chief  in  her  expressive  hands,  Miss 
Le  Gallienne  evokes  a  pathetic  irony 
in  the  story  of  the  misshapen 
dwarf  who  loved  the  Infanta.  Her 
afterpiece,  however,  has  a  more 
successfully  sustained  mood,  both 
for  its  brevity  and  the  actress’ 
pity. 

National  executive  -  secretary, 


Show  Finances 


LONG  DAY’S  JOURNEY  INTO  NIGHT 
(As  of  Dec.  29.  1956) 

(8th  Week) 

Original  investment  . . . . . .......... .  $80,000 

.Production  cost  . .  57,494 

Loss,  three-week  tryout  . . . . .  98 

Total  cost  to  open  on  B’way . . . . . .  57,592 

Operating  profit,  first  eight  weeks  or  B’way  . .  53,625 

Unrfccouped  costs  to  date  . . . .  3,967 

Weekly  Operating  Budget 

Theatre  Share _ 30%  of  first  $20,000  gross  and  25%  of  the  balance 

Cast  (approx.)  (including  15%  of  the  gross  to  the  stars)  $5,700 

Pressagent  . 250 

Company  manager  . 300 

Stage  manager  and  assistant  . . 320 

Electrical  . 450 

Stagehands  and  wardrobe  . 450 

Author  royalty . . , . .  .5%  of  first  $5,000  gross,  7V£%  cif 

next  $2,000  and  10%  of  the  balance. 

Director  royal . 2%  of  the  gross  until  show  pays  off,  then, 3% 

Advertising-publicity  . . . . ranged  from  $l,782-$3,352 

Departmental  expenses  . ranged  from  $117-$534 

Rentals . . ?....  .ranged  from  $4077$585 

Office  charge  . . .  '  250 

Auditing  . 50 

Gross  necessary  to  break  even  (approx.)  .  $14,000 

(The  Leigh  Connell-Theodore  Mann-Jose  Quintero  production 
opened  last  Nov.  7  at  the  Helen  Hayes  Theatre,  N.  Y.  It  has  been 
playing  to  consistent  sellout  audiences.  Investors  in  the  off-Broad- 
way  Circle  in  the  Square,  which  the  production  trio  operates,  and 
backers  of  last  season’s  flop  Broadway  presentation  of  “The  Inn¬ 
keepers,”  on  which  Mann  was  associate  producer,  were  given  first 
crack  at  participating  in  “Journey.") 


Legit 

Shepard  Traube  has  exercised 
the  provision  for  20%  overcall  on 
his  production  of  Ronald  Alex¬ 
ander’s  “Holiday  for  Lovers,” 
which  was  originally  capitalized  at 
$75,000.  The  comedy,  currently 
trying  crut  on  tour,  is  due  Feb.  14 
at  the  Longacre,  N.  Y. 

Word  from  London  is  that  Vien¬ 
nese  actress  Maria  Fein  has  been 
signed  ~f or  a  featured  role  in  the 
Alexander  H.  Cohen-Ralph  Al- 
swang  production  of  Norman  Gins- 
bury’s  “The  First  Gentleman,”  to 
be  staged  by  Tyrone  Guthrie  with 
Walter  Slezak  as  star. 

.  The  Motion  Picture  Bookers 
Club 'of  New  York  will  sponsor  ,  the 
May  7  performance  of  “Tunnel  of 
Love”  as  a  benefit.  Dan  Ponticelle, 
of  Brandt  Theatres,  is  chairman  of 
the  committee. 

Personal  manager  Hillard  Elkins 
planed  to  the  Coast  last  lyioiiday 
(28)  with  Philomel  Associates’ 
president  Bob  Bloom  to  work  out 
several  legit,  filmt  and  tv  deals. 
The  pair  are  due  back  later  this 
week. 

Pierre  Monteux,  Charles  Munch 
and  Bruno  Walter  will  conduct  the 
Symphony  of  the  Air  in  a  Special 
memorial  concert  for  Arturo  Tos¬ 
canini  next  Sunday  (3)  evening  at 
Carnegie  Hall,  N.  Y. 

Alexander  H.  Cohen  returned  to 
New  York  from  London  last  Mon¬ 
day  (28). after  three  days  of  casting 
conferences  there  with-  Tyrone 
Guthrie,  who’ll  direct  “The  First 
Gentleman,”  which  Cohen  and 
Ralph  Alswang  have  scheduled  for 
Broadway  production  April  11. 

Mary '  Martin  will  spend  next 
summer  on  the  Coast  appearing  in 
the  Los  Angeles  and  San  Francisco 
Light  Opera  Assn,  productions  of 
“South  Pacific”  and  “Annie  Get 
Your  Gun.”  She’ll  play  10  weeks 
’in  each  musical,  with  the  time 
equally  split  between  the  two 
cities,  Both  tuners  will  open  in 
Frisco,  “Pacific,”  June  3,  and  “An¬ 
nie,”  Aug.  20. 

Clayre  Ribner,  company  manager 
for  “Happiest  Millionaire,”  takes 
off  next  Sunday  (3)  for  her  annual 
vacation  at  Key  West.  She'll  be 
away  about  a  month,  with  John  H. 
Potter  subbing. 

Herb  Evers  is  the  way  legit-tele 
actor  Herbert  Evers  is  now  billing 
himself.  * 

Frank  Fay  will  head  a  cast  of  20 
in  an  “Evening  with  Frank  Fay,” 
to  be  presented  the  night  of  Feb. 
10  by  The  Lambs  at  its  372-seat 
clubhouse  theatre.  Others  who’ll 
appear  in  the  production  include 
composer-arranger  Adam  Carroll, 
Wilbur  Evans,.  John  Fenney,  Lee 
Sullivan,  Tommy  Dillon  and  Mac 
Perrin. 

Robert  Ganshaw  is  Ben  Korn- 
zweig’s  associate  pressagent  for 
“Orpheus  Descending.” 

A  new  choral  work,  “Children 
of  God,”  composed  by  Norman 
Lockwood  on  'a  commission  from 


Willard  Swire,  subbing  for 
NYCHANTA  prexy  Mrs.  H.  Alwyn 
Inness-Brown,  welcomed  the  90% 
distaff  gathering,  reiterated  the 
ambitious  long-range  “permanent 
resident  company”  goal  of  the  tea- 
time  series,  and  invited  the  audi¬ 
ence  to  after-performance  refresh¬ 
ments  in  the  lounge  with  hostess 
Le  Gallienne. 

Unhappily,  the  frills  lend  an 
aura  of  dilettantism  to  these  Tues¬ 
days  at  the  de  Lys.  There’s  no 
substitute  for  a  good  show. 

'  Geor. 


the  National  Council  of  Churches 
and  Berea  (Ky.)  College,  will  be 
preemed  next  Friday-Saturday  (1- 
2)  at  the  Cincinnati  (O.)  Music  Hall 
with  the  college’s  Oratoric  Choir 
and  the  Cincy  Symphony  Orchestra 
performing  under  the  direction  of 
Thor  Johnson. 

Francis  Curtis  plans  a  Broadway 
production  of  “Four  Winds,”  by 
Thomas  W.  Phipps,  a  tv  scripter 
brother  of  British  comedienne 
Joyce  Grenfell. 

Herbert  Greene,  musical  direc¬ 
tor  of  “The  Most  Happy  Fella”  will 
be  associated  with  Kermit  Bloom- 
garden  in  the  production  of  Mere- 
dith  Wilson’s  “The  Music  Man.” 

Martin  Gabel  and  Henry  M.  Mar- 
golis  have  deferred  their  contem¬ 
plated  production  of  “Once  More 
With  Feeling”  until  next  season.  In 
the  interim,  Abe  Burrows  will  col¬ 
laborate  with  Harry  KurnitZ  oh  the 
comedy,  in  which  Arlene  Francis 
(Mrs.  Gabel)  is  slated  to  star.  Bur¬ 
rows  will  also  direct. 

Charles  Bowden,  Richard  Barr 
and  H.  Ridgley  Bullock  Jr.  have 
scheduled  Peter  Glenville’s  trans¬ 
lation  of  the.  Georges  Feydeau- 
Maurice  Desvallieres  vintage 
French  farce,  “Hotel  Paradiso,”  for 
Broadway  production  next  spring, 
with  Bert  Lahr  as  star.  The  show 
was  a  London  hit  last  season  with, 
Alec  Guinness  and  Irene  Worth 
costarring. 

*  William  Hammerstein,  general 
director  of  the  New  York  City  Cen¬ 
ter  Light  Opera  Co.  for  the  past 
three  seasons,  has  vacated  that 
post,  having  signed  a  year's  con¬ 
tract  with  NBC  to  double  as  tv  pro¬ 
ducer  anc^  developer  of  programs 
for  the  network.  His  Center  suc¬ 
cessor  hasn’t  been  set  yet. 

“The  Ugly  Duckling,”  a  musical 
based  on  the  life  of  Marie  Dressier, 
is  scheduled  for  1958  Broadway 
production  of  Howard  Erskine  and 
Joseph  Hayes,  in  association  with 
Gene  Blakely.  The  tuner  will  be 
based  on  “My  Own  Story,”  Miss 
Dressler’s  autobiography  written 
with  Mildred  Harrington,  and  Miss 
Dressler’s  earlier  rehash  of  her 
career,  “The  Ugly  Duckling.” 

Harold  Goldberg  is  set  as  man¬ 
ager  of  the  League  of  New  York 
Theatre’s  Independent  Booking  Of¬ 
fice,  which  will  be  supervised  by 
pressagent  William  Fields. 

Marshall  Jamison  will  be  associ¬ 
ated  with  the  Theatre  Guild  in  the 
contemplated  production  of  Leo 
Lania’s  “The  Foreign  Minister.” 

Jess  Gregg’s  “A  Sea  Shell,” 
previously  under  option  ,to  the 
Theatre  Guild,  is  now  scheduled 
for  Broadway  production  next  sea¬ 
son  by  Shirley  (Mrs.  Lemuel) 
Ayers  and  Max  Meth. 

The  Rita  Allen-Milton  Cassel 
production  of  Marc  Connelly’s 
“Hunter’s  Moon,”  originally  sched¬ 
uled  for  an  April  3  Broadway  bow, 
has  been  postponed  until  next 
season. 

Janis  Paige,  who  recently  com¬ 
pleted  a  film  stint  opposite  Fred 
Astaire  in  “Funny  Face,”  was  east 
last  week  on  personal  biz,  but  took 
time  to  catch  up  on  the  Broadway 
shows. 

Jules  Irving  has  optioned  the 
Coast  rights  to  “Waiting  for  Godot” 
for  production  at  the  Actors  Work¬ 
shop,  San  Francisco. 

The  Old  Vic  Co.,  playing  the 
Boston  Opera  House  week-before¬ 
last  in  its  revivals  of  “Romeo  and 
Juliet”  and  “Macbeth,”  actually 
grossed  $62,819,  not  $65,000  as  re¬ 
ported. 
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Boston  Concentrating  on  Tryouts; 
Tunnel’  Nifty  $33,400,  Planet’  $14,500 


Boston,  Jan.  29.  4- 

There  were  two  shows  in  town 
last  week  and  a  similar  crop  this 
week.  Legit  is  slowing  down  from 
the  frantic  pace  of  a  month  or 
so  ago. 

A  new  arrival,  “Holiday  for  Lov¬ 
ers,"  opened  last  night  (Mon.)  at 
the  Shubert  Theatre  for  two  weeks 
of  pre-Broadway  tuneup.  “Visit  to 
a  Small  Planet"  is  continuing  from 
last  week,  having  received  gener¬ 
ally  favorable  notices.  Martyn 
Green  was  guest  star  for  last 
Thursday  night’s  (24)  performance, 
subbing  for  Cyril  Ritchard,  who 
was  filling  a  previous  commitment 
with  the  Met  Opera. 

The  future  booking  lineup  in¬ 
cludes  “Good  as  Gold,"  due  Feb. 
16  at  the  Shubert  for  two  weeks  of 
tryout,  and  “The  Sin'  of  Pat  Mul- 
doon,"  slated  for  Feb.  25  at  the 
Plymouth,  also  for  a  fortnight’s 
pre-Broadway  tinkering. 

Estimates  for  Last  Week 

Visit  to  a  Small  Planet,  Plym¬ 
outh  (C)  (1st  wk)  ($4.40-$a.85;  1,- 
241;  $33,100)  (Cyril  Ritchard). 

Opened  Jan.  21  to  three  Taves 
(Doyle,  American;  Durgin,  Globe; 
Hughes,  Herald),  one  mild  okay 
(Maloney,  Traveler)  and  two  yes- 
and-no  (Melvin,  Monitor;  Norton, 
Record).  Grossed  $14,500  and  holds 
this  week,  then  heads  for  Broad¬ 
way. 

Tunnel  of  Love,  Colonial  (C)  (2d 
Wk)  ($4.40-$3.85;  1,500;  $36,000) 
(Tom  Ewell).  Picked  up  to  virtual 
capacity  for  its  holdover  week, 
but  the  Guild  subscription  rate  re¬ 
duced  the  gross  to  just  under  $33,- 
400;  previous  week,  $29,200;  exited 
Saturday  (26)  to  continue  pre- 
Broadway  doctoring  in  Philly. 

Tajama’  Brutal  14G  (4); 
Scenery  Smashed  in  Fla. 

Ft.  Lauderdale,  Jan.  29. 

“Pajama  Game,"  starring  Larry 
Douglas,  Buster  West  and  Betty 
O’Neil,  grossed  $14,000  last  week 
in  four  performances  Thursday- 
Saturday  (24-26)  at  the  Memorial 
Auditorium  here.  The  four  per¬ 
formances  scheduled  for  Monday- 
Wednesday  (21-23)  at  the  Peabody 
Auditorium,  Daytona  Beach;  were 
cancelled  after  a  grid  collapsed 
and  damaged  the  scenery. 

The  tuner,  current  at  the  Dade 
County  Auditorium,  Miami,  winds 
up  its  tour  Feb.  16  at  the  Civic 
Theatre,  New  Orleans. 


(Figures  denote  opening  dates ) 

LONDON 

At  Drop  of  Hat,  Fortune  (1-24-57). 

Boy  Friend.  Wyndham's  <12-1-53). 

Bride  A  Bachelor.  Duchess  (12-10-56). 
Chalk  Garden,  Haymarket  (4-11-56). 
Diary  Anne  Frank.  Phoenix  (11-29-56). 
'Double  Image.  Savoy  (11-14-56). 

D'Oylv  Carta.  Prince's  (12-3-56). 

Drop  of  Hat,  Fortune  (1-24-57). 

Dry  Rot,  WhltehaU  <8-31-54). 

Fanny,  Drury  Lane  (11-15-56). 

For  Amusement  Only,  ApoUo  (6-5-56). 
Grab  Me  a  Gondola,  Lyric  (12-26-56). 
House  by  Leke,  York’s  <5-9-56). 
Mousetrap,  Ambassadors  (11-25-52). 

Mrs.  Gibbons'  Boys,  Westmin.  (12-11-56). 
New  Crazy  Gang,  Vic.  Pal.  (12-18-56). 
No  Laughing  Matter,  Arts  (1-23-57). 

No  Time  Sgts.,  Her  Maj.  (8-23-56). 

Nude  With  .Violin,  Globe  (11-7-56). 
Pajama  Game,  Coliseum  (10-13-55). 
Plaintiff  In  Hat,  St.  Mart.  (10-11-56). 
Plume  de  ma  Tante,  Garrick  (11-3-55). 
Reluctant  Deb,  Cambridge  (5-24-55). 
Repertory,  Old  Vic  (9-7-55). 

Romanoff  A  Juliet,  Piccadilly  (5-17-56). 
Sailor  Beware,  Strand  (2-16-55). 

Salad  Days,  Vaudeville  (8-5-54). 

Towards  Zero,  St.  James's  (9-4-56). 
Touch  of  Fear,  Aldwych  (12-5-56). 
Under  Milk  Wood,  New  (9-20-56). 

United  Notions,  Adelphl  (11-28-56). 

View  From  Bridge,  Comedy  (10-11-50). 
Waltz  of  Toreadors,  Criterion  (3-27-56). 
Way  of  World,  Saville  (12-6-56). 

Zero  Hours,  St.  James’s  (0-4-56). 

.  Scheduled  Openings 
Member  of  Wedding,  Royal  Ct.  (2-5-57). 
Crystal  Heart,  Saville  (2-19-57). 

Recent  Closings 

Doctor  In  House,  Vic.  Pal.  (7-30-50). 
Kismet,  Stoll  (4-20-55). 

Le  Misanthrope,  Palace  (11-14-56). 
Renaud-Barrault  Co.,  Palace  (11-12-56). 
Rosalinda  Fuller,  Arts  (10-6-56). 

Ticket  of  Leave  Man,  Arts  (12-20-56). 


SCHEDULED  N.  Y.  OPENINGS 

(Theatres  indicated  if  set) 

Visit  Small  Planet,  Booth  (2-7). 

Tunnel  of  Love,  Royale  (2-13). 

Holiday  for  Lovers,  Longacre  (2-14). 
Hole  In  Head,  Plymouth  (2-28). 
Ziegfeld  Follies,  Wint.  Gard.  (3-1). 

Bln  of  Pat  Muldoon  (3-13). 

Malden  Voyage,  Barrymore  (3-14) 
Strategy  of  Murder  (3-15). 

Good  as  Gold  (wk.  3-17). 

Something  Wild,  Beck  (3-21). 

Hide  A  Seek  (wk.  3-25) 

First  Gentleman  (4-11). 

Shinbone  Alley  (4-17). 

Moon  for  Misbegotten,  Bijou  (4-30).  ' 
New  Girl  In  Town,  46th  St.  (5-8).  . 


OFF-BROADWAY 

Mrs.  Patterson,  Davenport  (2-5). 

House  Remembered,  Actors’  (2-8). 
There  Is  No  End,  Covenant  (2-8). 

Box  Water  Colors,  B’way  Cong.  (2-17). 
Double  Bill,  Provincetown  (2-19).* 
Julius  Caesar,  St.  Ignatius  (2-19). 
Taming  of  the  Shrew,  Phoenix  (2-20). 
Lady's  Not  Burning,  Carnegie  (2-21). 
Right  You  Are,  Fischer  (3-4). 

Duchess  of  Melfb  Phoenix  (3-10). 


‘FANNY’ FIRM  $44,200 
FOR  NEW  HAVEN  WEEK 

New  Haven,  Jan.  29. 

,  “Fanny,"  playing  a  full  eight  per¬ 
formances  last  week  at  the  1,650- 
seat  Shubert  Theatre  here  at  a  $6 
top,  grossed  a  substantial  $44,200. 

The  latest  edition  of  “Ziegfeld 
Follies"  opens  a  nine-performance 
breakin  stand  at  the  house  next 
Saturday  night  (2)  and  continues 
through  the  following  Saturday  (9). 
It’s  a  virtual  sellout  in  advance. 
Other  future  bookings  for  the 
theatre  include  breakins  of  “Sin  of 
Pat  Muldoon,"  Feb.  20-23;  “The 
Joker;"  March  6-9,  and  “First  Gen¬ 
tleman,”  March  20-23. 


Ameche  $17,600, 
Vic  $46,709,  Phila. 

Philadelphia,  Jan.  29. 

.  The  Old  Vic  Company  set  a  new 
house  record  last  week  at  the  Shu¬ 
bert  for  straight  dramatic  fare. 
The  Londoners  offered  a  repertory 
that  included  “King  Richard  II,” 
“Macbeth"  and  “Romeo  and  Ju¬ 
liet."  Each  play  got  two  days  and 
the  Shakespearean  dramas  played 
to  virtual  capacity  in  the  large 
house. 

Critical  notices  were  highly  fa¬ 
vorable,  with  the  first  stringers 
turning  out  for  all  three  produc¬ 
tions.  Only  legit  competition  in 
town  was  “Holiday  for  Lovers,’’ 
which  continued  for  a  moderately 
successful  second  stanza  at  the  Lo¬ 
cust. 

Only  one  playhouse  is  lighted 
this  week.  Tom  Ewell  in  “Tunnel 
of  Love"  arrived  last  evening 
(Mon.)  at  the  Walnut.  Next  item 
on  the  calendar  is  Shaw’s  “The 
Apple  Cart,"  due  Feb.  4  at  the  For¬ 
rest. 

Estimates  for  Last  Week 
-  Holiday  for  Lovers,  Locust  (C) 
(2d  wk)'  ($4.80;  1,580;  $32,000)  (Don 
Ameche).  Straight  laugh  fare 
about  troubles  of  American  tourists 
abroad  has  found  finding  an  audi¬ 
ence  here;  drew  a  fair  $17,600; 
previous  week,  $17,900. 

Old  Vic,  Shubert  (D)  (single  wk) 
$4.80;  1,870;  $60,000).  Critical  re¬ 
ception  was  generally  good,  but 
there  was  no  question  about  public 
interest  in  the  Shakespearean  im¬ 
ports;  sock  $46,700;  moved  out 
Saturday  (26). 


Lunt-Fontanne  $34,900, 
Lone  Entry  in  Frisco 

San  Francisco,  Jan.  29. 

Alfred  Lunt  and  Lynn  Fontanne 
in  “Great  Sebastians"  continued 
terrific  last  week,  its  third  at  the 
Curran,  grossing  over  $34,900,  up 
$1,100  from  the  previous  frame. 
The  top  $4.40  weeknights,  $4.95 
weekends. 

Only  other  legit  activity  in  Frisco 
was  a- three-performance  stand,  of 
“Matzo  Ball  Jamboree"  at  the 
Geary,  Saturday  (26)  and  Sunday 
(27)  matinee  and  evening.  Take  for. 
three  showings  figured  to  a  huge 
$10,000,  with  evening  performances 
sold  out.  Scale  was  $4.40. 


Tallu  Satisfactory  19G 
For  Full  Balto  Frame 

Baltimore,  Jan.  29. 

Tallulah  Bankhead  in  “Eugenia” 
grossed  a  respectable  $19,000  at 
Ford’s  Theatre  here  last  week. 
Though  the  reviewers  knocked  the 
script,  the  star  was  warmly  re¬ 
ceived  by  her  staunch  local  follow¬ 
ing. 

Ford’s  is  currently  dark,  but  will 
relight  Feb.  18  wth  Maurice  Evans 
in  “The  Apple  Cart."  Alfred  Lunt 
and  Lynn  Fontanne  in  “Great  Se¬ 
bastians"  are  set  for  the  week  of 
Feb.  25. 


'Garden*  Sprouts  $31,300 
On  Holdover  Week,  Wash. 

Washington,  Jan.  29. 

The  second  and  final  week  of 
“Chalk  Garden”  at  the  1,600-seat 
National  theatre  grossed  an  ex¬ 
cellent  $31,300.  The  Enid  Bagnold 
comedy  drew  $26,800  the  previous 
week.  Judith  Anderson  and  Cath- 
leen  Nesbitt- are  costarred  in  the 
show,  which  bad  a  $4.40  top  week- 
nights  and,  $4.95  weekends,  a  po¬ 
tential  capacity  at  about  $36,000. 

The  Old  Vic  Co.  opened  last 
night  (Mon.)  for  two  weeks  of 
Shakespeare  repertory  at  the  house, 
with  a  huge  $70,000  advance  sale. 

Yankee’s  $38,509, 
“Sgts.’  $28300,  Chi 

Chicago,  Jan.  29. 

Windy  City  legit  business  im¬ 
proved  last  week.  “Damn  Yank¬ 
ees’’  departed  Saturday  night  (26) 
and  “Janus"  opened  last  night 
(Mon.). 

Old  Vic  Co.  is  due  Feb.  12  at  the 
Shubert  for  two  weeks;  “Orpheus 
Descending"  is  slated  for  tryout  at 
the  Blackstone  starting  March  4 
and  “Matchmaker"  is  due  the  same 
night  at  the  Harris  for  four  weeks, 
on  subscription. 

Estimates  for  Last  Week 

Damn  Yankees,  Shubert  (MC) 
(13th  v/k)  ($5.50;  2,100;  $58,000) 
(Bobby  Clark).  Nearly  $38,500; 
previous  week,  $32,000;  resumed 
tour  Saturday  night  (26). 

No  Time  for  Sergeants,  Erlanger 
(C)  (20th  wk)  ($4.95;  1,335;  $35,495). 
Almost  $28,500;  previous  week, 
$26,500. 

Opened  Last  Week 

Janus,  Harris  (C)  ($5;  1,000;  $29,- 
662)  (Joan  Bennett,  Donald  Cook, 
Romney  Brent).  Opened  last  night 
(Mon.)  for  three  weeks,  on  sub¬ 
scription.  Drew  unanimously  nega¬ 
tive  notices  (Cassidy,  Tribune;  Har¬ 
ris,  News;  Kogan,  Sun-Times;  Dett- 
mer,  American). 

Miscellaneous 

Much  Ado  About  Nothing,  Stude- 
baker.  Current  stock  production 
runs  through  Feb.  10. 

‘RAIN’-BLAINE  OK  18|G, 
NYPE-LORD  $13,200,  L.A. 

Los  Angeles,  Jan.  29. 

A  third  house  enters  the  local 
legit  lists  tonight  (Tues.)  with  the 
relighting  of  the  400-seat  Ivar  with 
“Tiger  at  the  Gates,"  marking  the 
return  to  local  production  of  Har¬ 
old  J.  Kennedy.  House  will  oper¬ 
ate  at  a  $4.40  top,  the  highest  scale 
ever  charged  by  a  small-seater  lo¬ 
cally.  “Tiger"  toplines  Robert 
Ryan,  John  Ireland,  Marilyn  Ers- 
kine,  Ray  Danton  and  Mary  Astor. 

Estimates  for  Last  Week 

Anniversary  Waltz,  Ritz  (C)  (5th 
wk)  ($3.85;  1,330)  (Russell  Nype, 
Marjorie  Lord).  Bounced  again  to 
$13,200,  profitable;  previous  week, 
$12,500;  and  appears  to  be  settling 
down  for  a  run. 

Hatful  of  Rain,  Huntington  Hart¬ 
ford  (D)  (1st  wk)  ($4.95;  1,024)  (Vi¬ 
vian  Blaine).  Good  $18,500  for  the 
initial  frame,  on  Theatre  Guild 
subscription  season. 

‘Cat’  Predatory  $27,700 
On  2d  Week  in  Detroit 

Detroit;  Jan.  29. 

Second  and  final  stanza  of  “Cat 
on  a  Hot  Tin  Roof"  grossed  a  good 
$27,700  on  subscription  at  the 
2,050-seat  Shubert  last  week. 
Scaled  at  $4.40  top,  potential  cap¬ 
acity  of  house  was  $35,000. 

Shubert  now  is  dark  for  a  week, 
relighting  Feb.  4  with  two  weeks  of 
“The  Matchmaker,”  with  “Fanny" 
due  Feb.  18  for  a  fortnight’s  run. 

The  1,482-seat'  Cass  remains 
dark. 


Hit  Show,  So  Staff’s  Rude 

London,  Jan.  22. 

Playwright  Alan  Melville,  dis¬ 
cussing  the  subject  of  bad  manners 
in  a  BBC-TV  Woman’s  Hour  pro¬ 
gram,  complained  of  the  attitude 
of  boxoffice  staff  working  for  a  hit 
show. 

In  .a  general  beef  against  their 
rudeness  to  would-be  patrons, 
which  could  drive  them  to  film 
houses,  he  suggested  there  should 
be  a  resistance  movement,  and  that 
bad  manners  should  be  countered 
with  a  request  to  see  the  manager. 


B’way  Jumping;  ‘River  l^G  For  5, 
Richardson  30J4G,.  Pigeon  $25,900, 
Fella  SKm’lft  “Woods’  14^ 


‘Janus’  Passable  $17,000 
In  7-Show  Week,  M’lw’kee 

Milwaukee,  Jan.  29. 

“Janus,"  starring  Joan  Bennett, 
Donald  Cook  and  Romney  Brent, 
grossed  a  nice  $17,000  in  seven 
performances  last  Tuesday-Satur- 
day  (22-26)  at  the  Pabst  Theatre 
here. 

The  play  is  current  at  the  Harris 
Theatre,  Chicago. 

Canad.  Ballet  $25,584 

Toronto,  Jan.  29. 

The  National  Ballet  of  Canada 
drevfr  a  hefty  $25,584  last  week,  its 
third,  at  the  Royal  Alexandra  Thea¬ 
tre,  1,525-seater,  at  $3.50  top. 

The  total  was  $62,884  for  the 
three  frames  against  a  potential  of 
$90,000. 


Broadway  climbed  last  week. 
The  sellout  entries  held  steady, 
•while  business  for  the  other  shows 
was  up  over  the  previous  week  in 
all  cases.  Holding  in  the  capacity 
groove  were  “Auntie  Mapne,”  “Bells 
are  Ringing,"  “Happy  Hunting," 
“Li’l  Abner,"  “Long  Day’s  Journey 
Into  Night"  and  “My  Fair  Lady." 

Only  closer  was  “Waiting  for 
Godot,"  which  folded  last  Saturday 
(26)  after  six  performances  (two 
were  cancelled  because  of  a  union 
squabble).  Still  skedded  to  fade 
next  Saturday  (2)  are  “Candide," 
“Reluctant  Debutante,”  “Apple 
Cart"  and  “Matchmaker."  The  lat¬ 
ter  two  will  tour. 

Estimates  for  Last  Week 

Keys:  C  (Comedy),  D  ‘(Drama), 
CD  (Comedy-Drama) ,  R  (Revue), 
MC  (Musical-Comedy) ,  MD  (Musi¬ 
cal-Drama),  O  (Opera),  OP  ( Op¬ 
eretta ), 

Other  parenthetic  designations 
refer,  respectively,  to  weeks  played, 
number  of  performances  through 
last  Saturday,  top  prices,  number 
of  seats,  capacity  gross  and  stars. 
Price  includes  10%  Federal  and 
5%  City  tax,  but  grosses  are  net; 
i.e.,  exclusive  of  taxe§. 

Apple  Cart,  Plymouth  (C)  (15th 
wk;  116;  $5.75;  1,062;  $24,000) 

(Maurice  Evans).  Closes  next 
Saturday  -  (2)  to  tour.  Previous 
week,  $14,800;  last  week,  almost 
$17,300,  with  Evans  out  ill  for  four 
performances.  Norman  Barrs 
subbed. 

Auntie  Mame,  Broadhurst,  (C) 
(13th  wk;  101;  $6.90-$5.75;  1,182; 
$43,000)  (Rosalind  Russell).  Pre¬ 
vious  week,  $43,600;  last  week, 
same. 

Bells  Are  Ringing,  Shubert  (MC) 
(9th  wk;  68;  $7.50;  1,453;  $55,039) 
(Judy  Holliday).  Previous  week, 
$55,600;  last  week,  same. 

Candide,  Beck  (OP)  (8th  wk;  65; 
$8.05;  1,280;  $52,000)  Closes  next 
Saturday  (2).  Previous  week,  $23,- 
100;  last  week,  nearly  $44,400. 

Clearing  in  the  Woods,  Belasco, 
(3d  wk;  20;  $5.75;  1,037;  $31,582) 
(Kim  Stanley,  Onslow  Stevens). 
Previous  week,  $7,800;,  last  week, 
almost  $14,500. 

Damn  Yankees,  46th  St.  (MC) 
(91st  wk;  724;  $8.05;  1,297;  $50,- 
573).  Previous  week,  $33,100;  last 
week,  over  $41,800. 

Diary  of  Anne  Frank,  Cort  (D) 
(69th  wk;  549;  $5.75;  1,036;  $28,854) 
(Joseph  Schildkraut).  Previous 
week,  $13,300;  last  week,  almost 
$15,500. 

Happiest  Millionaire,  Lyceum 
(C)  (10th  wk;  79;  $5.75;  995;  $26,- 
000)  (Walter  Pidgeon).  Previous 
week,  $23,500;  last  week,  over 
$25,000. 

Happy  Hunting,  Majestic  (MC) 
(8th  wk;  60;  $8.05;  1,625;  $69,989) 
(Ethel  Merman).  Previous  week, 
$70,400;  last  week,  same. 

Hidden  River,  Playhouse  (1st  wk; 
5;  $5.75;  994;  $30,033)  (Robert 
Preston,  Dennis  King,  Lili  Darvas). 
Opened  last  Wednesday  (23)  to  four 
favorable  reviews  (Atkinson,  Times; 
Beckley,  Herald  Tribune;  Donnelly, 
World-Telegram;  McClain,  Joumal- 
American);  two  yes-no  (Chapman, 
News;  Watts,  Post)  and  one  un¬ 
favorable  (Coleman,  Mirror);  al¬ 
most  $16,500  for  fir^st  five  perform¬ 
ances  1 

Inherit  the  Wind,  National  (D) 
(80th  wk;  638;  $5.75-$4.60;  1,162; 
$32,003)  (Paul  Muni).  Previous 
week,  $20,300;  last  week,  nearly 
$25,000. 

Li’l  Abner,  St.  James  (MC)  (11th 
wk;  84;  $8.05;  1,028;  $58,100). 

Previous  week,  $57,200;  last  week, 
almost  $58,100. 

Long  Day’s  Journey  Into  Night, 
Helen  Hayes  (D)  (12th  wk;  72; 
$6.90;  1,039;  $30,000)  (Fredric 

March,  Florence  Eldridge).  Previ¬ 
ous  week,  $30,100;  last  week,  same. 

Major  Barbara,  Morosco  (C) 
(13th  wk;  103;  $6.90;  946;  $37,500) 
(Charles  Laughton,  Burgess  Mere¬ 
dith,  Glynis  Johns,  Eli  Wallach, 
Cornelia  Otis  Skinner).  Previous 
week,  $32,400;  last  week,  over 
$35,200. 

Matchmaker,  Booth  (C)  (60th 

wk;  480;  $5.75;  766;  $25,000)  (Ruth 
Gordon,  Loring  Smith,  Patricia 
Cutts).  Closes  next  Saturday  (2) 
to  tour.  Previous  week,  $15,900; 
last  week,  over  $18,000. 

Middle  of  the  Night,  ANTA  (D) 
(43d  wk;  341;  $5.75;  1,185;  $39,116) 
(Edward  G.  Robinson).  Previous 
week,  $27,400;  last  week,  almost 
$31,800. 

Most  Happy  Fella,  Imperial  (MD) 
(39th  wk;  308;  $7.50;  1,427;  $57,- 
875).  Previous  week,  $53,200;  last 
week,  nearly  $57,000, 

Mr.  Wonderful,  Broadway  (MC) 
(45th  wk;  351;  $7.50-$6.90;  1,900; 
$71,000).  Closes  Feb.  23.  Previous 


week,  $33,500;  last  week,  almost 
$40,900. 

My  Fair  Lady,  Hellinger  (MC) 
(46th  wk;  363;  $8.05;  1,551;  $67,696) 
(Rex  Harrison,  Julie  Andrews). 
Previous  week,  $68,700;  last  week, 
same.  Harrison  begins  four-week 
vacation  after  next  Saturday  (2) 
night’s  performance,  with  Edward 
Mulhare  pinchhitting. 

No  Time  for  Sergeants,  Alvin  (C) 
(67th  wk;  532:  $5.75-$4.60;  1,331; 
$38,500).  Previous  week,  $27,100, 
last  week,  over  $35,100. 

Reluctant  Debutante,  Miller  (C) 
(16th  wk;  126:  $5.75;  946;  $27,100) 
(Adrienne  Allen,  Wilfred  Hyde 
White).  Closes  next  Saturday  (2). 
Previous  week,  $10,000;  last  week, 
almost  $12,300. 

Separate  Tables,  Music  Box  (D) 
(14th  wk;  108;  $5.75;  1.010^$31,021) 
(Eric  Portman,  Margaret  Leighton). 
Previous  week,  $27,900;  last  week, 
over  $28,200. 

Uncle  Willie,  Golden  (C)  (6th  wk; 
44;  $5.75;  800;  $24,000)  (Menasha 
Skulnik.  Previous  week,  $17,000; 
last  week,  almost  $19,000. 

Waltz  of  the  Toreadors,  Coronet 
(CD)  (2d  wk;  12;  $6.90;  1,001;  $35,- 
040)  (Ralph  Richardson).  Previous 
week,  almost  $21,700  for  first  four 
performances  and  three  previews; 
last  week,  over  $30,500. 

Miscellaneous 

Measure  for  Measure,  Phoenix 
(C)  (1st  wk;  8;  $3.85;  1,150;  $25,000) 
Opened  last  Tues  (22)  for  limited 
four-week  run  to  unanimously  af¬ 
firmative  reviews.  (Atkinson, 
Times;  Beckley,  Herald  Tribune; 
Coleman,  Mirror;  Donnelly,  World- 
Telegram,  McClain,  Journal-Amer- 
ican;  McHarry,  News;  Watts, 
Post)  almost  $15,000  for  first  eight 
performances. 

Closed  Last  Week 

Waiting  for  the  Godot,  Barry¬ 
more  (CD)  (1st  wk;  6;  $3;  1,077; 
$22,500).  About  $6,000  for  first 
six  performances;  closed  last  Satur¬ 
day  (26)  at  an  approximate  $35,000 
loss  on  a  $25,000  investment. 

Opening  This  Week 

Potting  Shed,  Bijou  (D)  ($5.75- 
$5.25;  603:  $19,000)  (Sybill  Thorn¬ 
dike,  Robert  Flemyng,  Leueen 
MacGrath).  Play  by  Graham 
Greene,  presented  by  Carmen 
Capalbo  &  Stanley  Chase  as  the 
first  in  a  series  at  an  overall  capi¬ 
talization  of  $100,000;  can  break 
even  at  around  $15,500  gross, 
opened  last  night  (Tues.). 

Eugenia,  Ambassador  (C)  ($5.75; 
1,155;  $35,500)  (Tallulah  Bank- 
head).  Play  by  Randolph  Carter, 
adapted  from  Henry  James’  “The 
Europeans,"  presented  by  John  C. 
Wilson,  in  association  with  The¬ 
atre  Corp.  of  America;  production 
financed  at  $100,000,  cost  about  that 
to  bring  in,  and  can  break  even  at 
around  $18,000  gross.  Opens  to¬ 
night  (Wed.). 

Renaud-Barrault  Co.,  Winter 
Garden  (Repertory)  ($5.75;  1,494; 
$45,000).  S.  Hurok  presentation, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  French 
Republic,  of  Madeline  Renaud, 
Jean-Louis  Barrault  &  Co.,  in  a 
repertory  series,  beginning  today 
(Wed.)  for  a  limited  run,  “Christ- 
ophe  Colomb”  through  next  Sat¬ 
urday  (2),  then  “Le  Misanthrope," 
next  Monday-Wednesday  (4-6); 
“Les  Nuits  De  La  Colere"  (“Nights 
of  Fury”)  and  “Feu  La  Mere  De 
Madame"  (“Dear  Departed  Mother- 
in-Law”),  Feb.  11-13;  “Intermezzo," 
Feb.  14-16,  and  “Chien  Du  Jardin- 
ier"  (“The  Gardener’s  Dog")  and 
“Les  Adieux,"  Feb.  18-23. 


OFF-BROADWAY  SHOWS 

Easter,  4th  St.  (1-16-57). 

Iceman  Cometh,  Circle-in-Square 
(5-8-56). 

In  Good  King  Charles*  Golden 
Days,  Downtown  (1-24-57). 

Me  Candido,  Greenwich  Mews 
(10-15-56). 

Misanthrope,  Theatre  East  (11- 
12-56). 

Purple  Dust,  Cherry  Lane  (12-  „ 
27-56). 

Shoestring  ’57,  Barbizon-Plaza 
(11-5-56). 

Take  a  Giant  Step,  Jan  Hus  (0- 
22-56). 

Thor,  With  Angels,  B’way  Con¬ 
gregational  Church  (10-14-56). 

Threepenny  Opera,  de  Lys  (9- 
20-55). 

Twelfth  Night,  St.  Ignatuis 
Church  (1-4-57).  Closes  Feb.  17, 

Volpone,  Rooftop  (1-7-57). 

Closed.  Last  Week 

Shadow  Years,  Open  Stage  (1- 
8-57).  •  • 


Fay  Bainter  is  starring  in  “The 
Glass  Menagerie,"  the  sixth  pres¬ 
entation  of  tho  current  season  at 
the  Fred  Miller  Theatre,  Milwau¬ 
kee,  which  opened  last  Monday 
(28)  and  runs  through  Feb.  16. 
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AD-Araerican  Chorus  Tonrs  Europe 
Without  State  Dept.  Subsidy 


The  All  -  America  Chorus,  a 
mixed  ensemble  of  100  singers 
which  toured-  Europe  last  year,  has 
scheduled  another  goodwill  concert 
trek  this  summer  that  will  take  the 
group  through  some  nine  European 
countries.  Under  direction  of 
James  Allan  Dash,  the  chorus 
planes  from  New  York  June  22  and 
returns  Aug.  1. 

Supported  entirely  by  its  partici¬ 
pating  members,  the  All-America 
Chorus  is  a  private  enterprise  with 
no  connection  with  the  State  Dept, 
or  any  other  Government  agency. 
Of  particular  note  is  the  fact  that 
each  number  pays  his  share  of  the 
tour's  total  expenses.  This  year 
each  singer  will  be  assessed  $995 
for  the  full  itinerary. 

Such  a  tour,  it’s  contended, 
“helps  develop  mutual  understand¬ 
ing  and  friendship  between  the 
people  of  the  U.  S.  and  the  people 
of  the  countries  visited.  It  also  dem¬ 
onstrates  effectively  that  America 
has  a  musical  culture  rooted  in  its 
people  and  not  just  an  exotic 
growth  in  the  big  cities." 


Dailies  in  Buff  and  Chi 
Sponsor  Tours  to  B’way 

The  Buffalo  Evening  News  and 
The  Chicago  American  have  joined 
the  growing  list  of  out-of-town  pa¬ 
pers  sponsoring  hinterland-Broad- 
way  legit  tours.  The  packaging  for 
both  papers  is  being  handled  by 
Theatre  Trains  &  Planes. 

Dave  Peugeot,  promotion  editor 
of  the  Buffalo  sheet,  is  organizing 
a  March  trip  for  300  readers,  while 
Roger  Dettmer,  drama-music  critic 
for  the  American,  will  conduct  150 
patrons  on  an  April  jaunt.  The 
Buffalo  group  will  travel  by  train, 
and  the  Chicago  legitgoers  via 
United  Air  Lines. 

Last  year,  TT&P  brought  in  two 
tours  from  Chicago,  the  Bell  Tele¬ 
phone  Womens  Club  and  a  trip 
for  the  general  public  organized  by 
United  Air  Lines. 


Next  from  Columbus 

Columbus.  Jan.  29. 

The  Columbus  Citizen's  1957 
theatre  excursion  to  New  York  has 
been  announced  for  March  17-22. 
Included  in  the  tour  price  of 
$106.50  are  tickets  to  “My  Fair 
Lady,"  “Long  Day’s  JouVney  Into 
Night,"  two  other  legit  shows  not 
yet  named  and  Radio  City  Music 

Also  on  the  list  is  a  tour  of  the 
United  Nations  building. 


Annual  Toledo  Train  Set 

Toledo, .  Jan.  29. 

Second  annual  spring  show  train 
to  New  York,  sponsored  by  the 
Toledo  Repertoire  Little  Theatre, 
is  scheduled  for  March  31-April  6. 

The  show  lineup  will  include 
“Happy  Hunting,"  “Auntie  Marne," 
“Most  Happy  Fella"  and  “Separate 
Tables." 


4- 


L’ville  Nears  Guarantee 
For  Alfresco  Musicals 

Louisville,  Jan.  29. 

L o c a  1  business  firms  have 
pledged  $48,000  of  the  necessary 
$50,000  to  guarantee  a  six-week 
season  of  alfresco  musicals  next 
summer  at  the  Iroquois  Amphithe¬ 
atre.  That  is  revealed  by  Maurice 
Settle,  executive  director  of  the 
Louisville  Park  Theatrical  Assn., 
sponsor  of  the  annual  project. 

Last  year's  operating  deficit  of 
$35,854  was  underwritten  by  220 
local  guarantors,  Settle  disclosed. 


Dual-Performance 
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tion  of  “Will  Success  Spoil  Rock 
Hunter." 

At  least  five  current  off-Broad- 
way  entries  are  giving  twice- 
njghtly  performances  oh  Satur¬ 
days.  They're  “In  Good  King 
Charles’  Days,"  at  the  Downtown 
Theatre  (7:30  p.m.  and  10:30  p.m.); 
“Me  Candido,"  at  the  Greenwich 
Mews  (8:15  p.m.  and  10:45  p.m.); 
“Misanthrope,"  at  Theatre  East 
(7:30  p.m.  and  10:15  p,m.);  “Vol- 
pone,"  at  the  Rooftop  (7:45  p.m. 
and  10:45.  p.m.),  and  “Purple  Dust," 
at  the  Cherry  Lane  (6:40  and  9:40 
p.m.). 

The  Cherry  Lane,  which  has 
been  experimenting  with  various 
performances  schedules,  is  be¬ 
lieved  to  have  been  instrumental 
in  paving  the  way  for  the  double 
Saturday  eve  performances,  which 
appear  to  be  paying  off  for  the  off- 
Broadway  groups.  Not  only  is  the 
early  evening  attendance  figured 
to  be  a  bigger  draw  than  a  Satur¬ 
day  matinee,  but  the  b.o.  take  is 
also  far  more  substantial  since 
tickets  are  scaled  at  regular  eve¬ 
ning  prices  instead  of  the  reduced 
afternoon  level. 

Other  experimental  changes  in 
performance  schedules  off-Broad- 
way  include  weekend  midnight 
showings  in  addition  to  regular 
evening  performances.  One  down¬ 
town  operation,  the  Open  Stage, 
has  altered  its  Wednesday  night 
curtain  time  to  7:30  p.m.  in  an  ef¬ 
fort  to  attract  Commuter  trade. 
That,  incidentally,  was  also  a  pri¬ 
mary  intent  of  the  special  “Boy 
Friend’’  and  “Witness"  weekend 
performance  schedules  in  Chicago. 

Incidentally,  “No  Time  for  Ser¬ 
geants,"  which  was  running  in  Chi¬ 
cago  at  the  same  time  as  “Boy" 
“Witness,"  dropped  its  Wednesday 
matinee  in  favor  of  a  Sunday  eve¬ 
ning  performance.  In  a  similar 
vein,  some  Broadway  shows  have 
revamped  performance  sheds  to 
take  in  Saturday  and  Sunday  mat¬ 
inee  and  evening  performances. 


‘Godot’  Is  Closed 


Samuel  J.  Friedman,  who 
press  agents  for  films  and  legit, 
named  v.p.  of  the  Arthur  Jacobs 
Co.  in  charge  of  the  Gotham  office. 


HOTEL  PRESIDENT 
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and  this  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
the  law  now  provides  full  protec¬ 
tion  against  these  tactics  and  im¬ 
poses  severe  penalties,  particularly 
against  featherbedding.  But  the 
stagehands  and  the  managers' 
unions  are  wise  in  the  ways  of  the 
theatres,  and  they  know  that  a  lit¬ 
tle  production  like  ‘Waiting  for 
Godot’  cannot  survive  long  enough 
to  be  heard. 

“Two  things  are  clear,"  Myer- 
berg  concluded.  “The  entire  stage¬ 
hand  situation  must  be  reapprised. 
It  will  perhaps  take  a  legislative 
inquiry  to  do  so.  Finally,  the  man¬ 
agers  and  pressagents  must  be 
free  at  all  times  to  act  in  the  in¬ 
terest  of  the  management.  They 
cannot  be  permitted  to  affiliate 
with  any  other  union." 


Casting 


-  BROADWAY 

Matchmaker:  Christine  Thomas  (return). 

Apple  Cart:  Charles  Francis  (succeed¬ 
ing  Noel  Leslie),  Margot  Stevenson  (suc¬ 
ceeding  Claudia  Morgan):  Mary  Bartlett 
(succeeding  Patience  Cleveland):  Joseph 
Ruskin  (succeeding  Norman  Barrs),  Ed¬ 
ward  Harvey  (succeeding  Guy  Spaull),  Hal 
Burdick  (succeeding  Raymond  Bramley). 

Good  as  Gold:  Raymond  Walburn,  Lou 
Gilbert. 

Hide  and  Seek:  Franchot  Tone,  Geral¬ 
dine  Fitzgerald,  BasU  Rathbone. 

My  Fair  Lady  (Rd.)  Kenley  Hammond. 

OF  F-B  ROADWAY 

House  Remembered:  Miriam  Phillips, 
Donald  Suplnskl,  Byrne  Piven, J  Ruth 
Kaner,  Mitchell  Jason,  Glenn  Cannon. 

Take  a  Giant  Stop:  Earle  Sydnor  (suc¬ 
ceeding  Stanley  Greene).  Ellis  Smith 
(succeeding  Gene  Mora). 


Equity  Drops  Another 
Alien  Decision  to  ‘Lady’ 

Actors  Equity's  alien  jwfilcy  was 
clobbered  again  last  week  by  “My 
Fair  Lady."  For  the  Second  time 
the  Herman  Levin  production,  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  overcoming  union  oppo¬ 
sition- regarding  the  importation  of 
foreign  performers,  The  initial 
situation  involved  the  Broadway 
production,  while  the  followup  con¬ 
flict  concerned  the  upcoming  road 
company* 

In  the  latter  instance,  Robert 
Dindsey,  supervisory  immigrant 
inspector  of  the  Immigration  & 
Naturalization  Service,  granted 
Levin  permission  to  bring  over 
three  British  >  performers*  Ann 
Rogers,  Charles  Victor  and  Hugh 
Dempster.  The  previous  situation 
involved  a  squabble  between  the 
union  and  Levin  over  the  latter’s 
importation  of  Irish  actor  Edward 
Mulhare  as  temporary  replacement 
for  costar  Rex  Harrison,  who  be¬ 
gins  a  four-week  vacation  *  follow¬ 
ing  next  Saturday  (2)  night’s  per¬ 
formance. 

That  matter  was  arbitrated,  with 
Mulhare  getting  the  okay. 


Shows  Abroad 
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In  His  Image 

theme,  Author  Rafael  Solano  is 
deft  with  words,  but  the  show  is 
for  Mexican  consumption  only  and 
it’s  stateside  chances  are  nil. 

B.O.  lure  here  will  be  upcoming 

{>ic  star  Lorraine  Chanel,  in  her 
egit  debut,  who  comes  across 
smoothly  and  should  toe  checked 
for  a  Broadway  future.  La  Chanel 
Jis  willowy,  good  on  the  eyes  and 
shows  a  natural  comedy  ability  to 
hold  an  audience,  even  when  the 
play’s  plot  begins  to  flounder. 

Farce  revolves  around  a  sexy/ 
wife,  whose  symphony  conductor 
husband  feels  a  need  to  find  a  re¬ 
placement  for  himself,  musically 
and  possibly  otherwise.  He  picks  a 
young  sidewalk  mental-telepathist 
to  be  his  alter  ego.  The  boy  moves 
in  and  makes  like  a  maestro,  little 
suspecting  that  he  is  being  used  as 
a  foil  against  the  musica’s  competi¬ 
tor  for  his  Wife’s  affection,  a  w.k. 
Jap  violinist. 

Sexy  stage  love  making  and  an 
offstage  voice  reading  the  young¬ 
ster’s  last  letter  to  the  overturned 
hopes  of  all  concerned,  keep  the 
audience  amused  and  titilated. 
Structurally  the  play  fails  in  many 
ways,  with  numerous  plot  swerves 
that  have  no  previous  basis  in  de¬ 
velopment.  However,  thesping  by 
pic  star,  Raymond  Gay  as  the  men- 
talist,  Guillermo  Orea  as  the  hop- 
ing-to-be-cuckolded  husband  and 
Noe  Murayama  as  the  Jap  ex-lover 
are  so  well  handled  that  momen¬ 
tum  rarely  falters.  Pastel  living 
room  set  by  David  Anton  is  inter¬ 
esting,  but  not  unusual.  La  Chan- 
el-’s  costumes  are  top  flight,  tout  go 
uncredited  as  she  designed  them 
herself,  which  evidently  is  another 
facet  of  her  abilities.  Mayer . 


Elsie  Attenhofcr 

Zurich,  Jan.  20. 

Giovanni  Zamboni  presentation  of  B 
program  of  solo -sketches  and  songs.  Piano 
accompaniment,  Rudolf  Spira.  At  Theatre 
am  Central,  Zurich,  Jan.  18,  '57:  $2.3(1  top. 


Whenever  Swiss  diseuse  and 
parodist  Elsie  Attenhofer  comes  up 
With  a  new  edition  of  her  one- 
woman  show,  she  has  a  ready-made 
audience.  The  multi-lingual  aspect 
of  her  presentation — she  sings  and 
recites  in  German,  French,  Eng¬ 
lish  and  Italian — has  gained  her 
recognition  across  the  border  as 
well  as  on  her  native  soil.  She 
merits  consideration  for  special 
situations  in  the  U.S.,  especially 
television  guest  spots. 

Her  1957  program,  first  present¬ 
ed  at  de  luxe  smallseater  Theatre 
am  Central  here,  is  again  a  skillful 
blend  of  folk  songs  in  four  lingos, 
a  series  of  acid  parodies  on  world 
politics,  plus  German  and  French 
“chansons”  in  the  satirical  vein, 
spoofing  national  and  international 
weaknesses,  but  devoid  of  any  of¬ 
fensive  or  “poisonous"  undertones. 

Most  of  her  material  is  written 
by  her  longtime  collaborator,  Swiss 
parodist-writer  Max  Werner  Lenz, 
one  of  the  founders  of  once-famous 
Swiss  political  cabaret  Cornichon. 
A  highlight  is  “European  Union," 
a  sketch  now'  being  part  of  Miss 
Attenhofer’s  standard  repertory 
and  updated  as  the  situations  war¬ 
rants. 

In  the  more  serious  vein,  two 
French  numbers,  “Flea  Market" 
and  “The  Stamp  Collection,"  are 
poignant  and  moving.  There  are 
only  two  or  three  rather  "pointless 
bits,  notably  “On  the  Edge  of 
Smiles"  and  “Handsome  Alfred." 

She  is  accompanied  by  pianist 
Rudolf  Spira  who  does  an  excellent 
job,  never  intruding.  He  also  wrote 
the  music  to  some  of  her  songs. 

Mezo.  i 


Vest  End  Season 


(July  X  to  Dec.  $1, 1956) 

Key  to  parenthetical  designations:  (C)  Comedy,  (D)  Drama,  .  (CD) 
Comedy-Drama,  (R)  Revue,  (MC)  Musical  Comedy,  (MD)  Musical 
Drama,  Asterisk  indicates  show  is  still  running.  - 


Doctor  in  the  House  (C) 

No  Time  for  Sergeants  (C)* 

Status  Not 

Bride  and  the  Bachelor  (C)* 
Dave  King  Revue  (R)^ 

Diary  of  Anne  Frank  (D)* 
Double  Image  (D)* 

Fanriy  (MD)* 

Grab  Me  a  Gondola  (MC)* 
Mrs.  Gibbons’  Boys  (C)* 


A  River  Breeze  (C) 

Devil's  Disciple  (CD) 

Devil  Was  Sick  (C) 

Good  Woman  of  Setzuan  (D) 
Long  Echo  (D) 

Mr.  Bolfry  (C) 

Opened  Before 


Boy  Friend  (MC) 

Chalk  Garden  (D) 

Dry  Rot  (C) 

For  Amusement  Only  (R) 
La  Plume  de  ma  Tante  (R) 
Mousetrap  (D)  , 

Status  h 

House  By  the  Lake  (D) 


Under  Milk  Wood  (CD* 

A  View  from  the  Bridge  (D)* 
Yet  Determined 
(13) 

Nude  With  Violin  .(C)* 
Plaintiff:  in  a.  Pretty  Hat  (C)* 
Touch  of  Fear  (D)* 

These  Foolish  Kiiigs  (C)* 
Towards  Zero  (D)* 

United.  Notions  (R)* 

Failures 

(11) 

Night  of  the  Fourt  (D) 

Quare  Fellow  (CD) 

Someone  To  Talk  To  (C) 

Ten  Minute  Alibi  (D) 

Who  Cares?  (D) 

July  1,  Still  Running 
Hits 

(12) 

Pajama  Game  (MC) 

Reluctant  Debutante  (C) 
Romanoff  and  Juliet  (C) 
Sailor  Beware!  (C) 

Salad  Days  (MC) 

Waltz  of  the  Toreadors  (C) 

Yet  Determined 
(1) 


28  London  Shows 
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termined,  a  few  are  certain  to  be 
profitable  within  a  short  span.  In 
this  category  are  “These  Foolish 
Kings,"  the  new  Crazy  Gang  revue 
at  the  Victoria  .palace;  “Grab  Me 
a  Gondola,"  which  recently  trans¬ 
ferred  from  a  nabe  situation  to  the 
Lyric;  “United  Notions,"  a  revue 
starring  Patachou  and  Tommy 
Trinder;  and  “Double  Image,"  the 
murder  meller  at  the  Savoy  with 
Richard  Attenborough  and  Sheila 
Sim  co-Starred. 

The  sole  musical  in  this  group 
is  the  Drury  Lane  production  of 
“F  a  n  n  y,"  .currently  averaging 
around  $22,000  a  week.  If  that  rate 
can  be  maintained  it  will  become 
a  profitable  proposition  within  an¬ 
other  three  months  or  so.  Other 
likely  prospects  include  “The  Dave 
King  Revue,"  “The  Bride  and  the 
Bachelor"  and  “Plaintiff  in  a  Pret¬ 
ty  Hat." 

“Diary  of  Anne  Frank,"  which 
was  hailed  almost  unanimously  by 
the  critics,  is  proving  to  be  a  ma¬ 
jor  b.o.  disappointment.  Even  al¬ 
lowing  for  the  pre-Christmas  sea¬ 
sonal  depression,  its  average 
grosses  have  been  considerably  be¬ 
low  expectations. 

The  shortest  run  during  the  six 
I  month  span  was  “The  Devil  Was 
Sick,"  only  five  days.  That  total 
l  was  doubled  by  “Someohe  To  Talk 
To,’’  at  the  Duchess.  Among  other 
quick  folderoos  were  “The  Devil’s 
Disciple"  (one  month),  “The  Long 
Echo"  (one  month),  “Who  Cares?" 
(just  over  four  weeks)  and  “Ten 
Minute  Alibi"  (five  weeks). 

An  overall  picture  of  the  West 
End  legit  scene  takes  on  a  Health¬ 
ier  appearance.  There  are  still  on 
view  13  productions  which  opened 
prior  to  July  1,  and  all  but  one  of 
these  is  operating  at  a  profit.  This 
list  includes  some  major  hits,  nota¬ 
bly  “The  Mousetrap,"  now  in  its 
fifth  year  at  the  Ambassadors,  and 
“The  Boy  Friend,"  -which  began 
its  fourth  year  yesterday  (Mon.). 

Both  “Salad  Days"  and  “Dry 
Rot"  have  been  running  since  Au¬ 
gust,  1954,  and  “Sailor  Beware" 
has  been  at  the  Strand  since  Feb¬ 
ruary,  1955.  Latter  has  also  been 
filmed  and  the  pic  has  gone  into 
release. 

The  only  Broadway  import  in 
the  total  is  “Pajama*  Game,"  which 
winds  in  March  after  a  run  of  more 
than  16  months.  “The  Chalk  Gar¬ 
den,"  a  stout  hit,  was,  of  course, 
first  staged  on  Broadway,  while 
“The  Reluctant  Debutante,"  now 
well  in  its  second  year,  is  currently 
on  Broadway. 

,  The  one  intimate  revue  in  this 
group,  “For  Amusement  Only," 
has  been  a  smash  attraction  since 
its  opening  night  and  the  French 
revue  “La  Plume  de  ma  Tante,"  is 
another  long-running  entry. 


Howard  Whitfield  took  over  this 
week  as  production  stage  manager 
of  the  touring  “Fanny,"  succeed¬ 
ing  David  Kanter,  who  returns  to 
New  York  to  resume  activity  with 
the  producing  firm  Kanter  &  Pratt. 


Gets  ‘Pajama’  for  Silos 

Exclusive  packaging  rights  to 
“Pajama  Game,"  which  Is  expected 
to  be  one  of  next  season's  hottest 
summer  theatre  vehicles  have  been 
acquired  by  a  new  managerial 
group,  Stanley  Prager,  John  Al¬ 
len  and  Mary  Stanton. 

Prager  and-  Miss  Stanton  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  original  Broadway 
production  of  the  show,  which, 
ended  a  133-week  rim  last  Nov.  24. 
A  second, company,  which  debuted 
in  January,  1955,  is  still  on  the 
road.  Allen,  the  remaining  part¬ 
ner,  is  a  free-lance  writer  and  ac¬ 
tor. 


Touring  Shows 

(Jan.  28 -Feb.  10) 


Anniversary  Waltz  (Russel  Nype,  Mar¬ 
jorie  Lord) — Ritz,  L.A.  (28-0). 

Apple  Cert  (Maurice  Evans) — Forrest, 
Phllly  (4-9). 

Cat  on  a  Hot  Tin  Roof  (Thomas  Gomez, 
Marjorie  Steele,  Alex  Nicol) — Aud.,  L'ville 
(28-30):  Hartonan.  Col.  (31-2):  Shubert, 
Cincy  (4-9). 

Chalk  Garden  (Judith  Anderson,  Cath- 
leen  Nesbitt) — Royal  Alexandra,  Toronto 
(28-2);  Her  Majesty's,  Montreal  (4-9). 

Damn  Yankees  (2d  Co.)  (Bobby  Clark) 
— American,  St.  L.  (28-9). 

Fenny  (Italo  Tajo,  Billy  Gilbert)— Her 
Majesty's,  Montreal  (28-2):  Royal  Alex¬ 
andria,  Toronto  (4-9). 

Great  Sebastians  (Alfred  Lunt,  Lynn 
Fontanne) — Curran,  S.F.  (28-9). 

Hatful  of  Rain  (Vivian  Blaine)— Hart¬ 
ford,  L.A.  (28-9). 

Holiday  for  Lovers  (tryout)  (Don 
Ameche) — Shubert,  Boston  (28-9)  (Re¬ 
viewed  in  VARIETY,  Jan.  16,  '57). 

Hole  In  the  Head  (tryout)  (Paul 
Douglas) — Playhouse,  Wilmington  (7-9). 

Janus  (Joan*  Bennett,  Donald  Cook, 
Romney  Brent) — Harris,  Chi  (2B-9). 

Matchmaker  CRuth  Gordon,  Loring 
Smith,  Patricia  Cutts)— Shubert,  Det. 
(4-9). 

No  Time  for  Sergeants  (2d  Co.) — Erlan* 
ger,  Chi  (28-9). 

Old  Vie  Co.— National,  Wash.  (28-9). 

Pa  |ama  Game  (Larry  Douglas,  Buster 
West,  Betty  O’Neil)— Dade  County  Aud., 
Miami  (26-2);  Fanger,  MobUe  (4-5);  Civic, 
New  Orleans  (6-9). 

Tiger  at  the  Gates— Ivar,  L.A.  (29-9). 

Tunnel  of  Love  (tryout)  (Tpm  Ewell)— 
Walnut,  PhiUy  (28-9). 

Visit  to  a  Small  Planet  (tryout)  (Cyril 
Ritchard) — Plymouth,  Boston  (28-2)  (Re¬ 
viewed  in  VARIETY,  Jan.  16,  '57). 

Ziegfeld  Follies  (tryout)  Beatrice  Lillie) 
— Shubert,  New  Haven  (4-9). 


Will  purchase  all  or  half-inter¬ 
est  in  either  Broadway,  off- 
Broadway  or  suVnmer  theatre. 

Write  Box  125,  VARIETY, 

154  W.  46  St.,  New  York  36,  N.  Y. 


PROFESSIONAL  CARDS  HONORED 

Theatrical  and  TV  Make  Up  •  All 
Leading  Cosmetic  Lines  •  Imported 
&  Domestic  Perfumes  •  Distinctive 
Fountein  Service. 

FREE  DELIVERY  OPEN  SUNDAYS 
"The  Drug  Store  of  the  Stars" 
HADLEY  REXALL  DRUGS 

1181  6th  Ave.,  Cor.  46  St.,  NEW  YORK 
Telephone  PLaza  7-0023 


Theater  &  TV  'Executlves-Producer* 
Buy  a  Town  Houso  In  New  York  City 

Invest  wisely  in  your  own  home. 

We  specialize  in  remodeled  and  un- 
remodeled  1-family  houses — East  or 
West  side.  Also  houses  with  income; 
Duplex’s  and  floor  thru's  available  for 
owners. 

McGregor  Realty  LEhigh  5-8998 
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ERLANGER  INSTALLS  SCIENTIFIC 

AIR  CONDITIONING  TO  ATTRACT  CURRENT 

BROADWAY  HITS  FOR  PROFITABLE  SDHMEB  HUNS  ! 

Philadelphia’s  most  luxurious  modem  legit  showplace,  THE  ERLANGER,  located  in 
the  heart  of  the  theatre  district,  is  being  AIR  CONDITIONED  . . .  and  by  the  eminent 
engineering  firm  who  designed  the  system  for  the  world’s  largest  building  ...  The 
Pentagon,  Washington,  D.C. 

We're  going  all  Out  to  install  the  finest,  scientifically  perfect,  equipment  by  Carrier . . . 
from  sidewalk  to  stage  door ...  cellar  to  roof.  By.  investing  several  hundred  thousand 
dollars  we  will  more  than  double  the  profitable  operating  months  of  a  more  than  two 
million  dollar  theatre  property.  THE  ERLANGER  now  becomes  Philly's  FIRST  and  ONLY 
AIR  CONDITIONED  Legit  Theatre. 

Summertime  has  become  boom-time  for  the  movie  theatre  with  air  conditioning!  Why 
not  for  Legit  too?  A  time  of  less  competition,  more  leisure  hours,  better  weather  to  get 
out . . .  and  go,  big  TV  shows  shelved  for  the  summer,  vacationers  by  the  thousands 
pour  in  to  visit  our  historic  shrines ...  and  why  not . . .  TO  SEE  A  BROADWAY  HIT  SHOW. 

We’re  out  to  capture  this  highly  profitable . . .  readily  available  audience  that  has 
been  forced  to  settle  for  the  mediocrity  of  al  fresco  summer  shows.  Now  producers  of 
successful  Broadway  hits  can  share  In  a  BOX-OFFICE  BONANZA! 

Now . . .  for  the.  first  time  in  Philly .  a » 
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cCtifob  AIR  CONDITIONED  - 

ERLANGER 


‘P/titadetfc/Uai  ONLY  £e$itimaU  Sfaofitace  t 

TWENTY-FIRST  &  MARKET  •  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 
lex  Carllnf  Ho  use  Manager 

**********  phone  107-7500  ************ 
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ABOUT  THE 


LOCATION... 

In  the  heart  of  the  main  theatre 
district  on  Market  Street  (Phila¬ 
delphia’s  Broadway)  adjacent,  to 
Penna.  R.  R.  and  PRR  Suburban 
R.  R.  Stations,  new  Penn  Center 
development  and  1000  room 
Sheraton  Hotel,  new  Bus  Trans¬ 
portation  Center  Building.  With 
subway  and  surface  lines  at  the 
theatre  entrance. 

PARKING... 

For  thousands  of  cars  adjoining 
the  Erlanger  Theatre. 

POPULATION... 

In  greater  Delaware  Valley  ex¬ 
ceeds  five  million. 

APPOINTMENTS... 

The  Erlanger,  built  at  a  cost  of 
over  two  million  dollars,  one  of 
America's  most  luxurious  legiti¬ 
mate  showcases.  Seating  1 857  on 
two  floors  is  intimate  though  spa¬ 
cious.  Backstage  facilities  have 
easily  accommodated  such  hits  as 
”My  Fair  Lady”  and  “Li’l  Abner” 
in  record  breaking  prior  Broad¬ 
way  runs  at  the  Erlanger. 

NOW  ADO  TO  THlSt 
THE  BIG  EXTRA  PIUS... 
YEAR  "ROUND  SCIENTIFIC 
AIR  CONDITIONING! 


Write  For 
Information 
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Dartmouth’s  Burns  Collection 

A  rare  copy  of  the  first  edition 
of  Robert  Burns’  first  book  of 
poems  has  been  acquired  by  the 
Baker  Library  at  Dartmouth  Col¬ 
lege  in  Hanover,  N.H.  Through 
acquisition  of  •  this  volume,  the 
Burns  collection  has  virtually  been 
completed  at  Dartmouth,  making  it 
one  of  the  best  in  America. 

The  Burns  first  edition,  limited 
to  621  copies,  was  published  in 
Kilmarnock,  Scotland,  in  1786.  It 
was  titled  “Poems,  Chiefly  in  the 
Scottish  Dialect”  and  is  now  wide¬ 
ly  known  as  the  “Kilmarnock 
Burns.”  Edward  C.  Lathem.  direc¬ 
tor  of  special  collections  for  the 
Baker  Library,  negotiated  the  pur¬ 
chase  from  Charles  Sawyer,  a  Lon- 
don  book  dealer. 


Press  No  Echo  Chamber 
“The  press  is  not  an  echo  cham¬ 
ber,  noisy  and  hollow.  It  is  a 
forum,  one  might  almost  say  a 
pulpit,  from  which  truth  enters  the 
community,  informs  the  public 
and  inspires  citizens  to  action,” 
Archbishop  Richard  J.  Cushing 
told  Boston  newsmen  at  the  fourth 
annual  mass  for  the  press  Sunday 
(27)  at  Our  Lady  of  the  Railways 
Chapel,  South  Station,  Boston* 
“Do  not  let  us  be  led  astray,”  the 
primate  declared,  “by  those  who 
tell  us  that  the  newspapers  print 
only  what  the  public  wants,  that 
they  are  as  it  were  shells  catching 
the  echoes  of  the  ocean  public. 
This  is  a  degrading  and  dismal 
view  of  what  should  be  a  great 
and  enobling  work.” 


Biemiller  Joins  Philly  News 

As  part  of  a  “general  reorganiz¬ 
ing  and  upgrading  program”  under¬ 
way  at  the  Philadelphia  Daily 
News,  Carl  L.  Biemiller  has  been 
named  assistant  publisher  and 
joins  the  staff  Monday  (4).  Former¬ 
ly  executive  editor  of  Curtis  Pub¬ 
lishing’s  Holiday  mag,  he  resigned 
to  take  the  News  post. 

His  appointment,  disclosed  by 
Daily  News  board  chairman  Mat¬ 
thew  H.  McCloskey  and  publisher 
David  “Tommy”  Stern,  brings 
Biemiller  and  Stern  together  after 
a  10-year  business  separation.  They 
were  formerly  associated  with  the 
Philadelphia  Record,  The  New 
York  Post  and  the  Camden  Courier- 
Post  when  these  properties  were 
owned  by  J.  David  Stern. 

Biemiller,  who  was  with  Holiday 
since  its  inception  in  1945,  w.ill  first 
concentrate  on  “revitalization”  of 
the  News’  revenue  producing  de¬ 
partments.  He’ll  function  as  pub¬ 
lisher  during  any  Stern  absence, 
it  was  said,  “and  will  be  concerned 
with  the  operation  of  all  depart¬ 
ments.” 


Mitgang’s  ‘Lincoln’  Spread 
United  Features  Syndicate  will 
serialize  “Lincoln  As  They  Saw 
Him,”  book  by  New  York  Times 
Sunday  feature  writer  Herbert 
Mitgang.  The  five-part  excerpt  tees 
off  Feb.  11. 

Mitgang  has  been  invited  to  dis¬ 
cuss  the  book  and  its  subject  Feb. 
1  on  the  CBS-TV  “Good  Morning” 
stanza  by  show’s  producer  Jim 
Fleming. 


Brit.  TV  Tome  Expands 

Second  edition  of  the  “Com¬ 
mercial  Television  Year  Book,” 
(Business  Publications,  London:  $5), 
is  a.  considerably  larger  volume 
than  the  first.  Growth  of  the  in¬ 
dependent  network  in  Britain  has 
added  new  names,  more  figures  and 
more  general  data  to  all  sections. 
An  innovation  is  a  37-page  section 
devoted  to  artists  and  their  tv  ap¬ 
pearances. 

Foreword  is  written  by  Sir 
Robert  Fraser,  director-general  of 
the  Independent  Television  Author¬ 
ity.  Other  features  of  the  book 
include  a  list  of,  tv  producers,  direc¬ 
tors,  scriptwriters,  announcers 
et  al. 


Canadian  Flacks  Expand 
To  get  the  new  Ottawa  chapter 
of  the  Canadian  Public  Relations 
Society  rolling,  a  pro  tern  execu¬ 
tive  slate  includes  Murray  Tevlin 
of  the  Dominion  Brewers  Assn,  and 
Harvey  Adams  of  the  federal  de¬ 
partment  of  health  and  welfare  as 
president  and  v.p.  respectively. 

The  Ottawa  chapter  is  young 
CPRS’s  third  group,  others  being 
in  Toronto  and  Monreal,  with  a 
fourth  almost  set  in  Vancouver. 


Glasgow  News  Folds 
Recent  demise  of  The  Glasgow 
Evening  News  is  viewed  as  a  trag¬ 
edy  in  Scot  newspaper  circles, 
where  the  market  for  scribes  was 
already  glutted.  Union  officials 
were  appalled  when  the  sheet,  with 
a  daily,  circulation  of  almost  200,- 
000,  suddenly  folded  Jan.  7  after 
publishing  continuously  for  more 
than  80  years. 

London  Daily  Mirror  group, 
which  acquired  the- Evening  News 


along  with  the  Daily  Record  and. 
Sunday  Mail  15  months  ago,  ex¬ 
plained  the  paper’s  losses  were 
such  that  it  has  no  alternative  but 
to  accept  an  offer  of  George  Out- 
ram  &  Co.,  publisher  of  the  Glas¬ 
gow  Evening  Times,  to  take  over 
the  News. 

Surprise  announcement  of  the 
Mirror  group’s  board  shocked 
News  employes,  many  of  whom  are 
now  jobless.  Production  of  three 
evening  newspapers  'in  Glasgow, 
the  board  asserted,  had  long  been  I 
a  highly  uneconomic  proposition. 
Moreover,  the  directors  noted,  the 
rate  of  loss  had  been  steadily  in¬ 
creasing  for  more  than  five  years 
despite  efforts  to  check  it. 

Staff  of*'  the  Evening  News,  a 
lively  daily  with  a  strong  show  biz 
slant,  numbered  several  hundreds 
of  whom  about  50  were  editorial 
workers.  Meantime,  hardship 
cases  among  employes  are  being 
considered  and  compensation  pay¬ 
ments  are  promised.  Jack  House, 
Scot  broadcaster  and  feature 
writer,  as  well  as  Eric  de  Banzie, 
gossip  columnist,  already  have 
joined  the  Glasgow  Evening  Times 
under  the  deal. 

Evening  News  was  edited  by 
Jack  W..  Robertson,  former  show 
biz  scribe  of  the  same  sheet  and  an 
ex-editor  of  the  Sunday  Chronicle, 
London  and  Manchester.  Former 
editors  include  Neil  Munro,  Scot 
author;  R.  J.  Maclennan,  writer 
artist  and  poet;  George  Blake,  Scot 
novelist,  and  Robins  Miller,,  play¬ 
wright-critic  of  the  Scottish  Daily 
Express. 


B way’s  West  End  ‘Invasion’ 

“Theatre  World  Annual  N'o.  7,” 
compiled  by  Frances  Stephens 
(Macmillan;  $4.50),  impresses,  even 
more  firmly  than  earlier  volumes 
in  this  series,  the  ascendancy,  of 
American  attractions,  on  the  Lon¬ 
don  stage.  Plays  and  musicals 
reaching  the  West  End  from 
America  between  June  1,  1955  and 
May  31,  1956  included:  “Anniversa¬ 
ry  Waltz,”  “The  Crucible,”  “Morn¬ 
ing’s  At  Seven,”  “The  Pajama 
Game,”  “Plain  and  Fancy,”  “The 
Rainmaker,”  Ruth  Draper’s  mono¬ 
logues,  and  “The  Silver  Whistle.” 
Louisa  May  Alcott  inspired  a  Brit¬ 
ish  musical  entitled,  “A  Girl  Called 
Jo,”  and  expatriates  Orson  Welles 
(“Moby  Dick”)  and  Sam  Wana- 
maker  “3-Penny  Opera”  and  “Rain¬ 
maker”  bestrode  the  English 
boards. 

Recapping  the  season,  editor 
Stephens  feels  the  American  inva¬ 
sion  is  “bound  to  have  a  salutary 
effect”  on  London  theatre,  but  she 
wishes  England  could  see  American 
productions  “exactly  as  cast  and 
produced  on  Broadway,  and,  of 
course,  vice  versa.”  Frontispiece 
and  jacket  of  the  book  depict  Peter 
Ustinov  in  his  own  play,  “Roma¬ 
noff  and  Juliet.”  .Paul  Scofield  is 
nominated  “leading  young  actor  of 
the  English  stage.”  Old  Vic,  ballet 
and  opera  are  covered,  and  statisti¬ 
cal  departments  are  intact. 

Down. 


Reservations  on  Tragedy 

“The  Spirit  of  Tragedy”  by  Her¬ 
bert  J.  Muller  (Knopf;  $5),  is  a 
penetrating  treatise  on  the  uses 
of  tragedy,  from  Aeschylus  to  mod¬ 
ern  Broadway.  Author  examines 
life  in  various  eras  to  determine 
how  tragedy  was  inspired  in 
Greece,  the  Elizabethan  age, 
France,  the  ancient  East,  and  in 
the  contemporary  world.  Early 
portions  of  the  tome  get  exhaus¬ 
tive  treatment,  but  later  passages 
somewhat  brush  aside  such  figures 
as  O’Neill  (“always  trying  too  hard 
to  do  big  work”),  Maxwell  Ander¬ 
son  (an  “abyss  separates  his  reach 
from  his  grasp”),  Miller  (also 
“strains  for  a  ‘big’  play”),  Tennes¬ 
see  Williams  (“he  seems  unable 
to  think  very  clearly  about  sex,  or 
deeply  about  anything  else”). 

It  is,  perhaps,  too  soon  to  assess 
contributions  of  our  own  time,  and 
Muller’s  work  would  be  better 
without  this  “quickie”  finale. 

Down. 


Bromfield  Farm  On  Block 
An  offer  of  $145,000  for  the  late 
Louis  Bromfield’s  Malabar  Farm 
near  Mansfield,  O.,  has  been  made 
by  Friends  of  the  Land,  says  execu¬ 
tive  secretary  O.  E.  Fink. 

An  additional  $25,000  was  offered 
to  agents  of  the  estate  for  farm 
equipment.  A  fund-raising  drive 
will  be  held  if  the  offer  is  accepted, 
Fink  declared. 


Robust  Look 

Past  year  was  the  best  12-month 
period  in  Look  mag’s  history,  prexy 
Gardner  Cowles  declared  in  Des 
Moines  last  week  at  the  annual 
stockholders’  meet  of  Cowles  Mag¬ 
azines  Inc.  Look’s  ad  revenue  for 
1956  topped  $34,000,000,  Cowles  re¬ 
vealed,  and  added  that  this  volume 
of  ad  revenue  has  never  been  at¬ 
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tained  in  any  year  by  any  mag 
with  exception  of  Life,  Satevepost 
and  Time. 

Cowles  predicted  circulation  of 
Look  in  the  second  half  of  1957 
will  risfe  well  above  5,000,000  per 
issue.  He  also  briefed  stockhold¬ 
ers  on  details  of  Look’s  recent  pur-, 
chase  of  .  Collier’s  .subscription  list* 
and  various  subscription  companies 
formerly  operated  by  the  Crowell- 
Collier  Co.  All  officers  and  direc¬ 
tors  of  Cowles  Magazines  were  re¬ 
elected  as  was  the .  management 
slate  of  thfe  Des  Moines  Register 
and*  Tribune. 

- 1 

Nobody  Angry  At  Barney 

Friendly  rib  roast  by  the  Over¬ 
seas  Press  Club  of  America  was 
tendered  USAF  Col,  Barney  Old¬ 
field’s  “Never  a  Shot  in\  Anger” 
(25),  (Duel!,  Sloan  &  Pearce)  2is  a, 
combo  hysterical  -  historical-'  ac- 
count  of  the  wartime  strange  bed- 
fellowship  of  the  military  and  the 
war  correspondents.  Clubroom 
was  packed  with  135  of  its  mem¬ 
bers,  many  of  .  whom  were  residents 
for  short  or  long  stays  in  Col.  Old¬ 
field’s  various  press  establishments 
across  Europe  ift  WW  II,  and  Ko¬ 
rea  during  the  police  action. 

Bob  Considine,  INS  wordsmith, 
was  the  emcee,  and  he  was  flanked 
by  a  panel  which  included  Frank 
Conniff,  N.  Y.  Journal-American; 
Life  photog  Eliot  Elisofon;  .Sigrid 
Schultz  who  was  the  Chi  Trib’s 
Berlin  bureau  for  nearly  25  years; 
Larry  LeSueur  of  the  CBS  news 
staff;  Ben  Wright,  v.p.  of  Field  and 
Stream,  and  vet  war  correspondent 
Bernard  Hershey,  who  dates  from 
WW  I. 

Sigrid  Schultz,  first  panelist,  set 
the  tone  when  she  said  it  was  nor¬ 
mal  for  half  the  panel  “to  be  for 
the  book  under  discussion  on  ‘book 
night’,  the  other' half  againstr— but 
nobody  here  could  be  against 
‘Never  a  Shot  in  Anger’!”  The  tem¬ 
per  of  the  room  seemed  to  agree 
with  this,  and  the  session  ran  a 
merry  course.  Conniff  said  the  au¬ 
thor  was  meticulously  consistent  in 
that  “he  mentioned  me  42  times 
and  misspelled  my  name  every 
time.”  Elisofon  reported  on  the 
reason  why  male  photogs  were  al¬ 
ways  at  a  disadvantage  with  femme 
Ihutterbugs  because  “they  had  an 
extra  piece  of  equipment  us  men 
didn’t  have.” 

When  it  came  time  for  Barney 
to  respond,  he  remarked  that  35,- 
000  words  of  anecdotes  had  been 
cut  from  the  original  script  by 
Charles  A.  Pearce,  who  was  “now 
pondering  whether  he  would  get. a 
better  price  by  allowing  the  wives 
to  bid  for  it  and  get  it,  or  let  the 
war  correspondents  mentioned  bid 
for  it  and  burn  it,” 


CHATTER 

James  Galton,  formerly  assistant 
treasurer  and  controller  of  Pines 
Publications,  has  been  upped  to 
treasurer. 

Guy  Henle,  former  assistant 
managing  editor  and  workshop  edi¬ 
tor  of  Women’s  Home  Companion, 
appointed  building  editor  of  House 
Beautiful. 

Elinor  Hillyer,  former  exec  edi¬ 
tor  and  service  coordinator^  of 
Woman’s  Home  Companion,  named 
exec  editor  of  House  Beautiful 
mag  as  of  Feb.  4. 

Arvis  Chalmers,  Capitol  Hill  cor¬ 
respondent  for  the  Albany  Knick¬ 
erbocker  News,  authored  an  article 
on  Averell  Harriman  as  “The  Ski-" 
ing  Governor”  for  Sports  Illus¬ 
trated. 

Nancy  White,  fashion  editor  of 
Good  Housekeeping  mag  for  the 
last  10  years,  joining  Harper’s 
Bazaar  as  assistant  editor  effective 
March  15.  Janet  Livingstone  takes 
over  Miss  White’s  old  post. 

Samuel  S.  Vaughan,  ad  manager 
of  Doubleday’s  trade  division  since 
1954,  upped  to  sales  manager  of 
the  trade  division.  Taking  over  as 
ad  manager  is  Clarkson  Potter, 
formerly  a  Doubleday  editor. 

Helen  Morgan,  of  Brenon  &  Mor¬ 
gan,  takes  off  for  Europe  tomorrow 
(Thur s.)  to  supervise  Martine 
Carol’s  publicity  activities  in  Lon¬ 
don.  Donald  Morgan,  brother  of 
Helen,  who  has  been  on  industrial 
accounts,-  has  been  made  a  member 
of  the  firm. 


Summertime 
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number  “A’s”  appear  destined  for 
the  key  time  slots  as  replacements 
for  the  usual  summertime  replace¬ 
ments. 

There  have  been  many  produc¬ 
tions  presented  in  the  best  evening 
hours  on  local  stations  over  the 
past  couple  of  years,  of  course. 
Many  exhibitors  insist  that  these 
haven’t  hurt  the  new  and  better 
product  from  the  Coast  studios. 
Perhaps  so,  but  it’s  a  certainty  that 
Hollywood  must  maintain  a  con¬ 
sistently  high  level  of  screen  en¬ 
tertainment  for  the  next  six  to  nine 
months  likely  will  see  an  abund¬ 
ance  of  the  big  oldies. 
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SCULLY’S  SCRAPBOOK 

By.  Frank  Scully 
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Palm  Springs,  Jan.  29. 

If  Jefferson  ever  said  if  we  had  to  have  government  without  news¬ 
paper  or  newspapers  without  government  be  preferred  the  latter,  his 
anti-bureaucratic  spirit  certainly  got  a  sharp  rebuff  on  Jan.  20.  Anno 
1957. 

That  day  the  press  was  heaved  out  of  the  White  House  while* a  Prez 
and  Veepce  were  privately  sworn  in  for  new  terms  of  office.  They  had 
to  take  the  word  of  the  Prez’s  p.a.  that  the  event  had  .taken  places 
Then  they  were  told  to  head  for  the  Capitol  where  bn  the  morrow  they 
could  catch  the  second  showing.  " 

Not  one  of  the  nation’s  press  said,  “We  don’t  cover  sham  battles. 
You’ve  barred  us  from  the  authentic  performance,  we’re  barring  you 
from  our  facilities  for  the  re-run.  Let  George  Murphy  and  Bob  Mont¬ 
gomery  cover  the  Monday  show  as  well  as  stage  it.” 

For  freedom  of  the  press  hardly  means  anything  if  it  doesn’t  mean 
freedom  to  cover  anything  in  the  public  interest  and  freedom  to  ignore 
.something  that  lacks  this  interest.  To  be  barred  where  there  is  an 
interest  and  to  be  herded  to  perform  whererthere  is  no  compelling 
interest  is  to  laugh  in. the  face  of  this  particular  freedom. 

In  cold,  hot  or  even  tepid  wars  it  follows  that  all  partisans  try  to 
force  the  press,  into  an  unpaid  propaganda  arm  and  America  is  only 
human  in  trying  t,6  fight'  totalitarian  ideas  with  totalitarian  ideas.  But 
the  press  doesn’t^rate  much  if  it  doesn’t  fight  for  its  rights  in  all  areas 
and  in  all  the  directions.  -  -  . 

To  be  told  through  the  State  Dept,  handouts  what  is  going  on  in  Red 
China  and  then,  when  invited  by  Red  China  to  see  for  itself,  only  to 
be  barred  by  the  State  Dept.,  is  an  affront  to  a  free  press. 

1  Jailing  Wrong  People 

That  the  culprit  who  issued  the  ban  has  not  been  brought  to  light, 
indicted  and  clinked  for  violating  the  First  Amendment  is  proof  that 
freedom  of  the  press  is  dreadfully  malaise.  It  isn’t  likely  to  be  re¬ 
vived  by  a  few  mild  whiffs  of  protest  from  the  Newspaper  Guild,  or  a 
defiant  publisher  here  and  there,  of  a  U.S.  Senator's  calling  the  pass¬ 
port  bureau's  action  “incredibly  shortsighted.” 

If  this  is  the  best  support  the  First  Amendment  can  get  from  a 
friendly  solon,  imagine  what  its  enemies,  at  home  and  abroad,  must 
be  saying,  thinking  and  plotting.  The  right  to  travel  up  to  now  has 
been  limited  only  byi  the  traveler’s  bank  account.  In  fact  previous  to 
First  World  War  I  visas  were  hardly  known  and  passports  were  routine 
things  costing  a  buck  or  two.  They  were  more  for  identification  and 
like  some  radio  stations  and  their  more  controversial  commentators, 
the  opinions  expressed  by  the  traveler  were  his  own  and  didn’t  neces¬ 
sarily  reflect  the  opinions  of  the  foreign  office  of  his  native  land. 

If  the  correspondent  were  mad  enough  to  take  chances,  that  was 
his  problem,  and  indeed  in  many  instances  where  he  did  take  chances 
and  got  clinked  for  taking  them  it  was  our  State  Dept.’s  contention  that 
it  was  all  his  own  fault  and  they  made  no  bones  about  not  intending 
to  do  anything  to  pull  him  out  of  his  predicament.  From  such  a  laissez 
faire  philosophy  to  telling  correspondents  where  they  could  go  and. 
when,  and  if  they  could  go  into  certain  countries  at  all,  could  only  be 
proof  of  the  inviolability  of  the  First  Amendment  to  the  seven  sur¬ 
vivors  who  still  believe  in  progress. 

Tramps  Abroad 

I  remember  Boardman  Robinson  and  John  Reed  during  the  first 
World  War  getting  stymied  in.  Serbia  and  bucking  their  way  Into 
Russia,  At  each  divison  point  a  general  looked  over  their  frail  creden¬ 
tials  and  ordered  them  on  to  the  next  command.  By  these  official 
boots  they  finally  reached  Moscow,  where  they  wanted  to  go  in  the 
first  glace. 

There,  however,  they  were  clinked  and  when  they  appealed  to  the 
American  Ambassador  he  told  them  it  served  them  right.  They  then 
appealed  to  the  British  Ambassador  and  he  said  he’d  see  what  he  could 
do  about  getting  them  released.  They  were  guarded  by  guards  who  in 
the  free  and  easy  manner  of  Czarist  Russia  mooched  on  their  cigarets 
and  other  dearly  bought  comforts,  till  one  day  they  booted  one  down  a 
flight  .of  stairs. 

Finally  released,  they  were  ordered  to  return  by  the  very  route  they 
had  come  and  when  they  reached  the  frontier  were  stripped  of  every¬ 
thing  and  ordered  to  swim.  Reed  managed  to  palm  some  notes,  but  all 
of  Robinson’s  cartoons  were  confiscated.  Later  he  appealed  to  the 
British  Ambassador  who  got  all  his  cartoons  returned  to  him. 

It  is  sad  to  see  that  the  prestige  of  the  British  in  matters  such  as 
freedom  of  the  press  has  skidded,  but  as  late  as  1932  I  remember  using 
their  prestige  to  get  me  across  a  border  out  of  Fascist  Italy.  It  was 
in  the  days  when  tourists  who  were  kicked  around  used  to  say,  “Boy, 
when  I  get  back  to  St.  Joe,  Missouri,  am  I  going  to  knock  this  place!” 
But  I  took  a  different  angle.  I  toldrthe  passport  brass  that  the  coun¬ 
try’s  travel  bureau  was  telling  how  easy  it  was  to  travel  by  automobile 
through  Italy.  “Well,  my  papers  don’t  believe  it,  so  the  more  trouble 
you  guys  give  me,  the  better  copy  you  give  me.” 

New  Twist  To  Old  Threat 

This  was  a  new  twist.  They  looked  at  each  other  and  decided  to  boot 
me  over  the  border  without  any  more  restraint.  Like  the  Hungarians 
of  this  day,  we  were  going  into  Austria,  which  then,  as  now,  seemed 
to  breathe  a  freer  air. 

But  the  clinching  argument  to  the  border  bureaucrats  was  that  the 
instructions  telling  me  what  to  do  were  printed  on  the  back  of  the 
document.  I  looked  them  over.  They  were  in  several  languages,  but 
not  in  English.  I  pointed  out  this  discrepancy  to  the  officers,  and 
added,  “but  they  took  my  English  money!” 

This  really  impressed  them.  If  I  had  said  they  had  taken  my  Amer¬ 
ican  dollars  they  would  have  laughed  in  my  face. 

More  recently  I  observed  the  press  get  a  rousting  from  a  hick 
croaker  in  the  sticks  when  Marie  McDonald  was  picked  up  wandering 
the  road  beyond  Indio  with  a  black  eye  and  two  busted  teeth  claiming 
she  had  been  kidnapped  and  dumped  out  by  her  two  abductors  in  the  1 
desert. 

The  Body  And  The  Body  Guards 

A  score  of  newshounds  and  photographers  had  to  park  their  dogs  on 
a  cold  curb  and  sit  it  out,  not  being  invited  into  the  hospital  for  even 
a  hot  cup  of  coffee.  x 

They  fumed  and  fretted  and  threatened  and  even  wrote  some  nasty 
pieces  about  the  croaker’s  arbitrary  attitude,  but  while  other  croakers 
and  cops  could  wander  in  and  out,  only  one  member  of  the  press  got 
inside  and  she,  laughably,  was  a  patient  there.  In  fact,  in  her  room 
was  one  of  the  few  telephones  in  the  place  and  everybody  was  trekking 
in  and  out  of  it,  so  in  the  end  she  had  the  story  which  the  cops  were 
trying  to  fceep  even  from  each  other.  Had  they  found  who  and  what, 
she  was  the  chances  are  that  she  would  have  been  heaved  out,  regard¬ 
less  of  her  physical  condition. 

To  the  north  of  this  area  there  is  a  publisher  in  Las  Vegas  who  still 
believes  in  Jefferson’s  concept  of  the  freedom  of  the  press.  And  he 
has  been  In  more  hot  water  than  if  he  lived  at  Desert  Hot  Springs. 

His  name  is  Hank  Greenspun  of  the  Las  Vegas  Sun,  and  scarcely  a 
month  goes  by  that  he's  not  sued  or  clinked  for  practicing  straight¬ 
forward  journalism,  and  I  have-  yet  to  see  any  of  his  confreres  close 
ranks  in  support  of  his  position^  that  a  free  press,  not  the  military,  Is 
America’s  first  line  of  defense. 

Drew  Pearson,  .who  has  been  essobeed  by  every  Prez  during  his 
career  and  rated  a  liar  as  well,  is  sad,  isolated  and  melancholy  proof 
of  how  much  the  cause  of  a  free  press  has  been  deserted.  That  he  has 
been  able  to  survive  at  all  is-  proof  of  a  feeble  light  still  shining.  But 
what  the  country  needs  is  a  thousand  Pearsons  and  Greenspuns  and 
the  dumping  in  the  sea  of  the  army  of  bureaucratic  opinion-molders 
and  their  mountains  of  slanted  handouts. 
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Paul  Deni*  to  Miami  lor  fort¬ 
night  of  profile  article  research  of 
television  performers. 

Cecil  Br  DeMille  due  Feb.  15 
from  the  Coast  to  continue  the 
promotional  push  for  “The  Ten 
Commandments.*' 

Lacy  W,  Kastner,  president  of 
Columbia  International,  and  Sig 
Kusiel,  v.p.  and  Latin  American 
supervisor,  off  on  a  South  Ameri¬ 
can  tour. 

^Eddie  Cantor  and  George  Jessel 
to  be  co-narrators  for  the  cavalcade 
styled  biog  on  Jimmy  Durante  at 
the  Jewish  Theatrical  Guild  dinner 
for  Le  Schnoz  to  be  held  at  the 
Hotel  Waldorf-Astoria,  N.  Y„  March 
17.  -Theatrical  charities  will  share 
in  the  event. 

‘  Dennison  ^Thornton,  former  ad- 
pub  head  of  Kenown  Pictures  and 
veteran  in  the  promotional  field, 
has  been  appointed  director  of  the 
Arthur  P.  Jacobs  p,r.  office  in  Lon¬ 
don.  He  succeeds  Jerry  Juroe  who 
is  returning  to  Jacobs’  office  in 
Beverly  Hills  this  week. 

Earle  Hines,  consultant  to  Gen¬ 
eral  Precision  Equipment,  leaves 
for  the  Coast  next  week  (5)  to 
attend  sessions  of  National  Thea¬ 
tres  of- which  he  is  a' director.  He 
will  also  rest  at  La  Jolla  and  Palm 
Springs.  Hines  will  attend  NT  di¬ 
rector’s  session  on  Feb.  7  and  also 
the  stockholders’  meeting  on 
Feb.  19. 

Martin  Levine,  who  chairmaned 
Variety  International’s  N.  Y,  con¬ 
vention,  received  a  special  award 
from  N.  Y.  Tent  35  “as  outstanding 
barker  of  1956.’*  At  annual  in¬ 
stallation  luncheon*  last  week,  Har¬ 
old  Klein,  Richard  Brandt,  'Larry 
Morris,  Jack  Hoffberg  and  W.  W. 
Bower  were  officially  installed  as 
officers  for  1957.  International  rep 
Ralph  Pries  handled  the  inaugura¬ 
tion  ceremony.  Variety  Interna¬ 
tional  prexy  John  Rowley  on  hand 
to  report  on  organization’s  activi¬ 
ties.  This  year’s  convention  set 
for  New  Orleans  April  3-6,  with 
the  1958  meeting  planned  for  Lon¬ 
don  May  6-8. 


By  Jerry  Gaghan  I 

Bandleader  Jimmy  Tisdale  ord-  : 
ered  by  medico  to  take  month's 
rest. 

Cresson  Manor,  S.  Jersey  spot, 
has  imported  colored  revue  from 
Miami:  Beach. 

George  Montanaro,  Chubby  sing¬ 
er,  Will  open  own  night  spot  in  Jer¬ 
sey  next  month. 

Mike  Ellis  planed  to  the  Coast 
to  look  over  talent  for  his  Bucks 
County  Playhouse. 

Joseph  Szigeti  began  series  of 
three  free  sonata'  recitals  at  the 
Central  Library  (25). 

Marilyn  Costello,  Philly  Orch 
solo  harpist,  out  of  symphony  tem¬ 
porarily  due  to  virus  eye  infection. 

Comedian  Lenny  Kent  making 
first  local  appearance  in  three 
years  as  headliner  at  Celebrity 
Room. 

Former  localite  Paul  Douglas, 
due  here  with  his  first  stageshow 
in  eight  years,  “Hole  in  the  Head” 
(Feb.  11). 


Snooky  Fisher  duo  into  Augie’s 
nitery, 

Leo  Carrillo  here  for  National 
Guard  “Funorama”  circus  at  Minn- 
eanolis  Armory. 

Flutist  Herbie  Mann  is  guest  art¬ 
ist  with  Herb  Pilhofer’s  band  at 
Herb’s  nitery.  None  of  the  Herbs 
is  related. 

Waseca,  Minn.,  annual  sleigh 
and  cutter  festival  stymied  because 
of  no  snow.  Snow  was  hauled  Into 
town  in  trucks  to  stage  parade. 

University  theatre  and  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Minnesota  music  depart¬ 
ment  teaming  up  to  present  "Fini- 
an’s  Rainbow”  opening  Thursday 
(31). 

Earl  E.  Crossman  and  wife 
awarded  $4,2§0  by  district  court 
jury  for  injuries  received  in  wreck 
of  miniature  train  at  Excelsior 
Amusement  Park. 

Cedric  Adams  in  .  Minneapolis 
Star  column  warned  Presley  afic¬ 
ionados  they  were  “flirting  with 
jail”  in  writing  abusive  letters  to 
columinists  and  critics. 


Madrid 

By  Ramsay  Ames 
Castellana  HiUon,  372200 

The  Sir  Laurence  Oliviers  on  a 
long  vacation,  enjoying  the  sun 
and  the  sea  at  Malaga. 

Mexican  Ana  Luisa  Peluffo  here 
for  preparations  for  P.  C.  Balcaz- 
ar’s  “Atacando  el  Peligro”  (Attack¬ 
ing  Danger)  in  which  she  will  co- 
star  with  Dennis  O’Keefe. 

J.  A.  Bardem’s  “Calle  Mayor” 
(Main  Street),  starring  Betsy  Blair, 
big  in  its  second  week  at  Cine  Gran 
Via.  Costar  is  Spain's  Jose  Sua¬ 
rez  and  it  was  produced  by  Suevia 
Films  for  Spain  and  Iberia  Films 
for  France. 

Castellana  Hjlton  will  play  host 
to  Germany’s  Romy  Schneider, 


who  arrives  on 1  Wednesday 
with  costar  Karlheinz  Botim  and 
her  mother  Magda' Schneider  to  at¬ 
tend  the  opening  of  “The  BAkeress 
and  the  Emperor." 

Pedro  Lazaga  will  direct  “La 
Frontera  del  Miedo”  (The  Border 
of  Fear)  in  Barcelona  as  soon  as 
he  can  get  Ruben  Rojo,  who  is 
winding  up  in  Martin  Gosch’s 
“Horas  de  Pahico”  (Hours  of 
Panic).  “Panico”  formerly  titled 
“Evil  Star.” 

Jose  Luis  Perez  de  Rozas  is 
going  to  bHng  the  late  Jacinto 
Benavente’s  “Los  Cachorros”  to 
the  screen.  It  g<fes  before  the 
cameras  in  Barcelona  sometime 
this  month.  Cast  includes  Maria 
Piazza!,  Lucia  Prado,  Jacqueline 
Pierreux,  Carlos  Casaravilla,  Ra¬ 
fael  Bardem  and  Jose  Marcos. 

Ramop  Novarro, .  after  years  of 
retirement  on  his  ranch  in  south¬ 
ern  California,  returns  to  screen 
in  the  role  of  a  kindly  priest  in  his 
own  coproduction  with  Neils  Lar¬ 
sen  (Neils  Larsen  Productions, 
Madrid).  Called  “Just  Passing 
By,”  it  rolls  here  in  May,  and  will 
be  lensed  by  Spain’s  ace  camera¬ 
man,  Manuel  Berenguer.  Novarro 
himself  was  in  Madrid  briefly 
about  a  week  ago.  - 


By  Hal  V.  Cohen 

Singer  Sheila  Reynolds  doubled 
between  Auto  Show  and-  Dore’s 
supper  clubs. 

Glenn  E.  Martin  named  per¬ 
manent  resident  technician  here 
for  Cinerama.  \ 

Andrini  Brothers  coming  back 
to  town  for  an  Ankara  engagement 
late  in  February. 

Jack  Kalmenson,  manager  of  WB. 
exchange,  and  his  wife  celebrated 
21st  wedding  anni. 

Theatre  owner  Mike  Winograd 
left  for  his  annual  six-week  vaca¬ 
tion  at  Miami  Beach, 

Luke  Barnett,  the  ribber  and 
practical  joker,  will  be  80  years 
old  tomorrow  (Thurs.). 

McGuire  Sisters  will  play  their 
postponed  date  at  Twin  Coach 
March  15  for  nine  days. 

Doctors  decided  they  wouldn’t 
do  a  back  operation  on  Mrs.  Joe 
Hiller,  the  booker’s  wife. 

:  Harry  Forwood  beating  drums 
for  Nixon’s  next  show,  “Janus” 
which  relights  house  Feb.  18.. 

Playhouse  has  picked  Arthur 
Miller’s  “A  View  from,  the  Bridge” 
for  its  late  March  production. 

Lyle  Harding  checked  off  his 
20th  year  as  manager  of  Sheridan 
Square  Theatre  in  East  Liberty. 

Ice-skater  Jeanine  Cohen,  wife 
of  musician  Hershey  Cohen,  danc¬ 
ing  as  a  single  under  name  of 
Jeanine  Hershey. 

Abe  Savage,  p.a.  for  musicians 
Local  802  in  New  York,  and  his 
brother,  Teddy,  a  Washington  pub¬ 
licist,  came  in  for  niece’s  wedding. 


Santiago 

Ben  Molar,  Argentine  composer, 
in  for  looksee. 

J.  B.  Priestley  lecturing  at  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Chile  Summer  School. 

Zugspitz  Artisten  open-air  acro¬ 
batic  troupe  opened  in  downtown 
performances. 

James  Stewart  reported  due  in 
late  this  month  for  vacation  and 
fishing  in  southern  Chile. 

Alejandro  Flores  and  Silvia  Ox- 
man  at  the  Petit  Rex  in  Leslie 
Stevens’  “El  Champagne  Tuvo  la 
Culpa.” 

Egle  Martin,  Eugenio  Retes,  Rita 
Montero  and  Lucho  Navarro  head¬ 
ing  up  fourth  edition  of  “Bim-Bam- 
Bum”  revue. 


Reno 

By  Mark  Curtis 

KWRN  sale  to  California  group 
approved  by  FCC, 

Jo  Ann  Jordan  Trio  setting  rec¬ 
ord  at  Mapes  corner  lounge — Eight 
months. 

Harrahs  planning  unit  shows  for 
new  acquisition,  Stateline  Club  at 
Lake  Tahoe,  for  summer  trade. 

Polly  Possum  and  Dog  Pat-ch 
Revue  with  Joe  Wolverton  wrapped 
up  until  1958  on  dates  between 
Riverside  and  Las  Vegas. 

Candy  Hall,  formerly  with  Gene 
Austin  and  recently  operator  of 
small  Reno  cafe,  now  entertain¬ 
ment  director  of  Harrahs  Club. 


Ireland 

By  Maxwell  Sweeney  «■  , 

(22  Farney  Pk ;  Dublin  68-4506) 

London  .  Philharmonic  Orch 
skedded  for  Irish  tour  in  May. 

Batoneer  Brian  Boydell  leaves 
for  Canadian  longhair  tour  Jan.  21. 

Abbeyite  Doreen  Madden  plan¬ 
ing  to  N.  Y.  on  personal  contract 
to  John  Ford. 

Shortage  of  English  -  language 
opera  songsters  hitting  opera  sea¬ 
son"  in  Dublin. 

Irish  Odeon  topper  Louis  Elli- 
man  heading  TV  film  production 
unit  with  Abbey  director  Ernest 
Blythe  and  producer  Emmet  Dal¬ 
ton.  . 


(Temple  Bar  5041/9952) 

John  H.  Harris  due  this  week  to 
cast  a  new  ice  revue. 

Colonel  Dean  Hess,  in  for  preem 
of  “Battle  Hymn,”  met  the  press  at  | 
a  UI  reception,  v 

Frank  A.  .Hoare  elected  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Assn,  of  Specialized 
Film  Producers  for  a  10th  term. 

Constance  Bennett  guest  of 
honor  at  Cafe  de  Paris  cocktailery 
tomorrow  (Thurs.).  .  She  .  opens 
fourweek  cabaret  run  at  the  nitery 
next  week. 

;  Jose  Ferrer  in  town  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  his  upcoming  Metro  pic 
“I  Accuse”  in  which  he’ll  star  as 
well  as  direct.  Rosemary  Clooney 
has  joined  him  here. 

Six  members  of  the  old  Russian 
Imperial  Guard  will  form  an  es¬ 
cort  for  Princess  Margaret  when 
she  attends  charity  preem  of  “An¬ 
astasia”  (20th)  at  the  Carlton  next 
month. 

Leslie  Frewin,  who  recently  set 
up  his  own  publicity  organization* 
joined  the  board  of  Fred  Feldlcamp 
Productions.  Company  is  due  to 
film  “The  Man  Across  the  Sea”  in 
the  spring. 

J.  Arthur  Rank  unanimously 
elected  president  of  the  Cinema¬ 
tograph  Trade  Benevolent  Fund, 
succeeding  Reginald  C.  Bromhead, 
who  died  recently.  Latter’s 
nephew,  Ralph  S.  .  Bromhead, 
named  chairman  of  the  board  of 
management. 

Michael  Langham,  who  staged 
“Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona”  at  the 
Old  Vic,  and  Tanya  Moiseiwitsch, 
who  designed  the  costumes  and  de¬ 
cor,  leave  for  Canada  to  act  as 
artistic  director  and  adviser,  re¬ 
spectively,  for  Shakespeare  Festi¬ 
val  at  Ontario. 


Boston 

By  Guy  Livingston 

Ed  Sullivan  in  Wednesday  (30) 

Charlie  Aikens  revue,  “Calypso 
Interlude,”  current  at  the  Reef  in 
Revere. 

Joe  Schneider,  co-operator  of 
.Steuben’s,  in  Havana  recuperating 
from  recent  surgery. 

ilka  Chase  here  to  address  New 
England  Farm  and  Garden  Assn, 
at  N.  E.  Mutual  Hall. 

Martyn  Green  in  to  guest  star  in 
Cyril  Ritchard  role  in  “Visit  to  a 
Small  Planet”  at  the  Plymouth. 

Metropolitan  Opera  Asso.  opens 
its  23d  Hub  season  at  Opera  House 
April  8,  two  weeks  earlier  than 
usual. 

Bob  Abrams,  Rickshaw  boniface, 
guested  Hub  VIFs,  columnists, 
show  biz  personalities  and  politicos 
for  Chinese  New  Year’s,  Tuesday 
(29)  closing  up  the  spot  at  9  p.m. 
to  public. 

Walter  A.  Brown,  prexy  Boston 
Garden-Arena  Corp.,  cited  for  “lit¬ 
tle  league”  service  to  Boys’  Clubs 
of  Boston  and  awarded  Bronze 
Keystone  for  19  years  on  board  of 
overseers  at  annual  Recognition 
Dinner. 

for  round  of  activity  starting  off 
with  press  confab  with  Hub  tv 
writers  arranged  by  Phyl  Doherty, 
WNAC-TV  ad-publicity  director, 
guest  of  honor  at  Broadcasting 
Executives  Club  luncheon,  and  end¬ 
ing  with  kickoff  speech  at  Heart 
Fund  dinner. 

Variety  Club  of  N.  E.  has  elected 
Michael  Redstone,  prexy  North¬ 
east  Drive-In  Theatres,  chief 
barker;  Kenneth  Douglass,,  prexy, 
Capitol  Theatre  Supply  Co.,  first 
asst.;  George  Roberts,  treasurer 
Rif  kin  Theatres,  second  asst.; 
Reuben  Landau,  dough  guy;  James 
Mahoney,  gen.  mgr.,  Interstate 
Theatres  Corp.,  property  master. 
Canvasmen  elected;  Theodore 
Fleisher,  James  Stoneman,  Arthur 
Lockwood,  Arnold  Van  Leer,  Philip 
Lowe,  and  Irving  Wallens,  Philip 
Smith,  prexy  Smith  Management 
Co.,  is  retiring  chief  barker  . 


Alaska 

Anchorage  Little  Theatre  •  will 
offer  “Tender  Trap,”  starting  Jan- 
29  for  4-day  run. 

Village  of  Kotzebue  celebrated 
grand  reopening  Of  Midnight  Sun 
Theatre  Jan.  15;  house  now  set  to 
handle  35m  films.  Archie  Ferguson 
Is  owner  of  theatre. 

Fancy  new  club  opened  in  Fair¬ 
banks,  the  Trade  Winds  with  Chi¬ 
nese  food  and  a  new  decor.  It  for¬ 
merly  was  the  old ‘Wagon  Wheel. 
Trade  Wind  operators  are  Chuck 
and  Elsie  Garvey  and  Faye  Pil- 
gram. 

New  Year’s  Eve  was  generally 
quiet  and  orderly  in  Fairbanks. 
Modest  bar  business  since  GIs 
didn’t  get  paid  early  enough  to 
celebrate.  One  shooting  marred 
the  night.  Gun  was  fired  through 
wall  of  Club  Biarritz,  bullet  strik¬ 
ing  a  bar  patron  in  leg. 

Liquor  interests  in  territory  are 
chipping  in  for  lobbyist  to  fight  off 
expected  move  for  midnight  clos¬ 
ing  of  niteries  when  the  legislature 
opens  Jan.  28.  Host  of  night  spots 
outside  the  city  limits  now  operate 
around  the  clock.  Sunday  closing 


may  also  be  boosted  by  anti-liquor 
groups. 

One  of  the  earliest  pioneers  to 
bring  live -music  to  the  Yukon ’Ter¬ 
ritory  died  recently  (Jan.  5)  at 
Sumner,  Wash.  He  was  William 
Huson,  93,  who  packed  the  only 
piano  ever  taken  over  Chilkoot 
Pass  from  Juneau  to  Dawson  in  the 
Yukon.  The  year  was  1897,  Huson 
was  a  bandleaders  and  hotel  oper¬ 
ator  in  Alaska,  moving  to  the  U:S. 
in  later  years. 

Some  outsiders  believe  that 
“every  woman’s  a  queen  in  Alas¬ 
ka.”  Not  necessarily  so.  Some  girls 
aren’t  even  interested  in  trying. 
The  Fairbanks  Winter  Carnival 
Assn,  is  moaning  that  the  deadline 
is  past  and  only  one  girl  has  signed 
up  to  compete  for  the  March 
crown.  Winner  gets  gifts  and  trip 
to  California  to  -  compete  in  Miss 
Universe  contest.  Girls  had  ob¬ 
jected  to  peddling  carnival  tickets 
but  association  -  said  this  year  all 
they  have  to  do  is  “look  pretty.” 

Anchorage  music  leaders  have 
announced  plans  for  the' second  an¬ 
nual  Festival  of  Music,  scheduled 
Aug.  24-Sept.  3.  Robert  Shaw,  who 
scored  last  year,  will  be  back. 
Others  scheduled  to  appear  include 
baritone  Mack  Harrell,  soprano 
Adele  Addison,  contralto  Gretchen 
Bence,  cellist  Robert  Jamieson  and 
oboist  Donald  Leake.  Sponsors  are 
the  Anchorage  Community  Chorus, 
the  Anchorage  Symphony  and  the 
Anchorage  Community  College,  af¬ 
filiated  with  the  University  of 
Alaska. 


Cleveland 

By  Glenn  C.  Pullen 

Juanita  Hall  back  at  Kornman’s 
Back  Room  Club  for  third  visit. 

Lecuona  Cuban  Boys  into  Alpine 
Village  for  four  weeks  with  op¬ 
tions. 

Mrs.  Jean  Weinberger  promoting 
a  second  season  of  summer  stock 
at  nearby  Chagrin  Falls. 

Hanna,  legit  stand,  skedded  to 
stay  dark  until  March  if  booking 
situation  in  New.  York  remains 
static. 

George  Melachrino,  British 
maestro,  dropping  into  town  Feb. 
17-18  to  plug  his  three  new  Victor 
albums. 

Gene  Autry  in  today  for  recep- 

Sam  Firsten  renamed  his  Cotton 
Club  as  the  Modern  Jazz  Room, 
with  Horace  Silver  band  starting 
new  policy. 

William  F.  McDermott,  Plain 
Dealer’s  vet  drama  critic,  making 
10-day  junket  to  New  York  to  catch 
up  on  new  shows. 

Johnny  Price,  producer  of  Mu- 
sicarnival  tent  theatre,  got  stock 
rights  to  “Pajama  Game”  as  one  of 
his  first  summer  tuneshows. 

Agency  of  Gerat,  Sylvester  and 
Walsh  grabbed  the  Palace’s  ac¬ 
count  to  handle  its  Cinerama  pub¬ 
licity  and  advertising  work  in  this 
area. 

Thomas  P.  Cullinan,  local  play¬ 
wright  and  newspaperman,  moved 
to  New  York  to  do  free-lancing 
radio  and  tv  work  and  to  peddle 
.his  stage  scripts. 


Munich 

By  Karin  Thimm 
.  Vittorio  de  Sica  will  appear  in 
a  German  Bavaria  film  this  year. 
He  is  expected  here  Feb.  7. 

After  Allianz  Film  Release 
breakdown  caused  lot  of  trouble  in 
business,  now  the  Union  Release 
is  in  difficulties.  Pix  biz  situation 
never  was  so  tough. 

“Katharina  Knie,”  new  musical 
from  Carl  Zuckmayer’s  same  titled 
stage  play,  with  music  by  Mischa 
Spoliansky,  preemed  Jan.  18  in 
Munich’s  Theatre  am  Gaertner- 
platz,  - 

Topsy  Kueppers,  young  sihger 
and  dancer,  was  ordered  to  pay 
3,300  Marks  (about  $800)  because 
she  didn’t  show  up  for  one  per¬ 
formance  of  Theatre  am  Gaertner- 
platz.  She  also  must  pay  the  costs 
of  court  trial. 

New  foreign  films  successful  in 
Munich:  “Richard  III,”  “How  Mar¬ 
velous  To  Be  Young”  (both  from 
England),  “Raices”  (Mexico),  “Lady 
and  Tramp,”  “The  Swan,”  “Tra- 
eze,”  “Giant”  (all  from  U.S.).  A 
real  hit  is  the  Italian  film,  “La 
Strada.” 


Vienna 

By  Emil  W.  Maass 

( Grosse  Schiffgasse  1  JA;  Tel.. 

A45045) 

Jarmila  Novotna  here  to  sing 
“Madame  Pompadous  in  Volkes- 
opera.” 

Marie  Saucier  readying  her 
grand  opera  debut  as  “Butterfly” 
in,  Salzburg. 

‘'American  singers  Enid  Szantho 
and-  William  Horne  in  America 
House  studio. 

Austrian  singer  Anton  Dermota 
and  pianist  Clara  Haskil  inked  for 
1957  Edinburgh  festivals, 

Austrian  film  industrial  Dr.  Lud¬ 
wig  Polsterer  reported  negotiating 
to  take  over  German  Alliance  Co. , 


Hollywood- 

Liberace  and  brother  George  to 
Salt  Lake  City, 

Faye  Emerson  and  Jessie  Royce 
Landis  planed  in  from  NY. 

Jean  Simmins  and  Stewart 
'Granger  left  for  their  ranch  near 
El  Paso. 

Sal  Mineo  passed  his  18th  birth¬ 
day  and  registered  for  Selective 
Service. 

Groucho  Marx  will  m.c.  the  ninth 
annual  Screen  Writers  award  din¬ 
ner  March  7. 

James  O.  Radford,  indie  produc¬ 
er,  building  a  $250,000  homeoffice 
structure  adjacent  to  Sunset  Strip. 

USC  Law  School,  will  offer  a 
course  in  “Legal  Problems  in  the 
Entfcitainment  Industry”  beginning 
Feb.  6. 

Irving  Epsteen,  M.  Spencer 
Love,  William  H.  Thedford,  Robert 
W.  Selig  and  Richard  P.  Brous  add¬ 
ed  to  directorate  of  National  Thea¬ 
tres  Amusement  Co. 

Lorayne  (Noonie)  Brox,  widow  of 
bandleader  Henry  Busse,  marry¬ 
ing  Bev  Hills  realtor  Joe  Hall  Feb. 
4.  Meantime  she  is  house-guesting 
in  Palm  Springs  with  the  Bill  Perl- 
bergs  (the  producer’s  wife  is  Bob¬ 
bie  Brox).  Third  of  the  Brox  Sis¬ 
ters  (“Scandals,”  etc.)  is  Mrs.  Rob¬ 
ert  (Patricia)  Gerstenzang,  retired 
professor,  who  operates  Brant 
Lake  (N.Y.)  Camp  for  Boys  in  the 
Adirondacks. 


Palm  Springs 

By  Alice  Scully 

[Tel:  4077) 

Rhonda  Fleming  at  Don  Castle’s. 

Harpo  auctioneering  bridge- 
played. 

Dorlta  into  the  new  Tonga  room 
at  Biltmore. 

Eva  Gabor  and  Mama  Jolie  at 
the  Racquet. 

Archie  Savage’s  calypso  troupe 
at  Ranch  Club. 

Liberace  returning  for  another 
warmup  in  April. 

A1  Anthony  keyboarding  at  Spur 
and  Sable  of  La  Paz. 

Blinky  Adams  orch  back  at  Ball 
Bali  room  of  Royal  Palms. 

Pabst  tennis  tourney  washed  out 
but  not  up;  will  be  played  later. 

Stan  Freberg  calling  on  sick  af¬ 
ter  months  among  healthy  Aussies. 

Publication  of  Eddie  Cantor’s 
“Take  My  Life”  delayed  till  April. 

Zep  and  Harp  suing  a  civil  en¬ 
gineer  for  trying  to  make  water  of 
their  citrus  grove  run  uphill. 

Gwen  Bari  booked  in  Piano 
Lounge  of  Desert  Inn  with  toy¬ 
sized  poodle  as  a  piano  prop. 

Marjorie  Rambeau  and  Walt  Dis¬ 
ney  caught  opening  of  Playhouse. 
Edith  Sommer’s  “A  Roomful  of 
Roses,”  brought  roomful  of  legit 
patrons  too. 


Miami  Beach 

By  Lary  Sollaway 

(1775  Calais  Dr.;  UNion  5-5389) 

Walter  Winchell  back  at  Roney 
Plaza  for  annual  winter  stay. 

Jimmy  Dorsey  at  Coronado,  fully 
recovered  from  recent  surgery. 

Joan  Edwards  at  Fontainebleau 
for  vacation  before  prepping  new 
act. 

Ritz  Bros,  staying  on  for  more  of 
Florida  sun,  following  Fontaine¬ 
bleau  two-weeker. 

Fran  Warren  Allen  as  well  as  Al¬ 
len  &  DeWood  next  on  Monte 
Carlo’s  booking  list, 
r  The  Jan  Murrays  making  the 
safe-rounds  while  two-weeking  it 
at  the  Saxony;  Charlie  Spivak,  his 
band,  and  a  Mervyn  Nelson  revue 
open  in  the  Pagoda  room  of  that 
hotel  next  week. 

Las  Vegas  Desert  Inn’s  Moe  Dal- 
itz  stopped  over  on  way  back  from 
Havanars  Nacional  to  look  over  new 
Harbor  Island  Spa  here,  in  which 
he,  Wilbur  Clark,  Larry  Paskow 
and  associates  are  Interested. 


Chicago 

Norm  Weiser  checked  out  as 
Playboy  mag  consultant  to  join 
Family  Weekly. 

Rick  Riccardo,  owner-operator  of 
the  restaurant  bearing  his  name, 
and  bride,  the  former  Velda  Mar- 
chant,  honeymooning  in  Mexico. 

Irv  KUpcinet  to  emsee  the  Chi 
portions  of  the  65th  birthday  salute 
to  Eddie  Cantor  via  closed-circuit 
tv  Feb.  16  in  behalf  of  Israeli 
bonds. 

Liberace,  currently  appearing  at 
the  Chez  Paree,  helping  launch  the 
’57  Heart  Fund  drive  tomorrow 
(Thurs.).  WGN’s  Jack  Brickhouse 
will  m.c. 

Sheldon  Schultz  switched  to  Gen¬ 
eral  Artist  Corp.’s  Chi  office  from 
the  Music  Corp.  of  America  shop, 
replacing  Ron  Beckman  transfer¬ 
red  to  GAC’s  N.Y.  office. 

Actor  Theodore  Bikel,  doing  a 
folksinging  stint  at  the  Gate  of 
Horn,  out  to  the  Coast  for  two 
weeks  for  remakes  of  the  “Pride 
and  Passion”  film.  Billy  Faier  sub¬ 
bing  at  the  nitery. 
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Nils  GranlumTs  Retrospective 

Continued  from  peso  *  £s=====^=; 


timet  over  through  (tO  a  choicer 
course  of  viands  and  (b>  the  $1  gin- 
gerale  and/or  club  soda  “setups’.' 
that  were  par  for  the  Prohibition 
course  when  BYOL  (bring  your 
own  liquor)  made  the  hipflask  a 
major  industry. 

Sometimes  his  “girlie  show”  re- 
vuettes  were  punned  as  NTG  for 
“not  too  good.”  Fact  is  NTG  Was  a 
going  institution  for  a  strong  dec¬ 
ade,  >and  more,  and  his  associations 
with  Marcus  Loew,  Florenz  Zieg- 
feld  and  the  niterles  is  part  of  the 
Broadway  story. 

Professionally  and  habitually  a 
name-dropper,  and  a  father  of  the 
practice  on  Broadway,  Grartlund 
does  not  hestitate  to  claim  that  he 
was  first  to  see,  know,  book  or  ex¬ 
tol  this,  or  that  talent.  His  book  “as 
told  to”  Sid  Feder  and  Ralph 
Hancock  is  full  of  that  familiar 
kind  of  theatrical  egotism.  Fact  is 
that  Granny’s  career  was' entwined 
with  show  biz  and  the  Prohibition 
era. 

His  Admiral  Columbus  act  is 
pointed  up  by  Granlund's  citation 
of  Sheree  North  as  “one  of  my  dis¬ 
coveries.”  “Yeah,  aren’t  they  all?,” 
he  quotes  somebody  wisecracking,, 
but  “I  couldn't  have  planned  it  bet¬ 
ter.  A  moment  later  Sheree  came 
in,  spotted  me  at  the  table,  and 
came  fluttering  over  to  me.  ‘This  is 
the  guy,’  she  said,  kissing  me, 
‘who  gave  me  my  first  break.’  ”  ’ 

It’s  that  kind  of  a  book.  NTG  is 
still  wide-eyed  about  the  whole 
thing,  although  as  an  historian  who 
had  spent  17  years  as  chief  publi- 
cst  of  the  Loew  circuit;  who  had 
done  much  to  pioneer  Loew- 
Metro’s  interest  in  its  pioneer  ra¬ 
dio  station  WHN  (later  WMGM), 
New  York;  v/ho  had  hobnobbed 
with  the  great'  and  the  ingrate;  the 
babes  and  the  mobsters— he  might 
be  expected  to  have  by  now  an 
adult  approach  to  the  entire  pano¬ 
rama. 

Gangster  ‘Names’ 

However,  let  us  not  be  deceived 
altogether.  “Granny,”  avec  (its) 
his  literary  Boswells,  unspools  a 
yarn  that  is  consciously  primed  for 
picturization.  And  it  would*  prob¬ 
ably  make  a  good  movie,  at  that, 
for  all  its  familiarity  of  anecdote 
since  anything  and  everything  from 
“Mad  Dog”  Vincent  Coll  to  “Pret¬ 
ty”  Amberg,  from  Bug  &  Meyer  to 
Bill  Dwyer  and  Owney  Madden, 
from  Ruby  Keeler  to  A1  Jolson, 
from  the  Hollywood  and  Paradise 
restaurants  on  B’way  to  his  Floren¬ 
tine  Gardens  in  Hollywood  is  by 
now  pretty  familiar  tabloid  stuff. 

Granlund  covers  a  lot  of  terri¬ 
tory  and  takes  endless  bows.  He 
claims  journalistic  coinage  of 
phrases  (viz.,  “grasscutter”  and 
“skyscraper  to  the  pasture,”  for  a 
fly  ball  to  the  outfield), 'when  he 
was  a  sportswriter  on  the  Provi¬ 
dence  Tribune.  His  claims  of  crad¬ 
ling,  coddling  and  projecting  talent 
reads  like  a  Hollywood  benefit  bill. 

Authenticity  is  not  questioned. 
NTG's  intra-trade  associations  at¬ 
test  to  that.  But  when  he  gets  into 
details  a  little  less  familiar,  and 
then  further  confuses  the  issues 
by  elementary  misidentification  of 
nomenclature  and  misspellings, 
there  is  a  tendency  by  the  knowing 
reader  to  give  some  of  it  another 
“take.” 

The  hoods  hanging  around  WHN 
urged  Granny  to  read  Poe  or  Kip¬ 
ling  or  Robert  W.  Service  poems 
because  “they  just  loved  poetry” 
suggest  p  good  movie  scene;  it 
wasn’t  until  later  that  NTG  learned 
what  rumrunners  boy  Larry  Fay 
recommended  Station  WHN’s  radio 
signal.  Beyond  the  three-mile 
limit  east  the  boys  with  the  booze 
battalions  heard  WHN  strong,  and 
so  whenever  a  piece  of  Poe  or  Kip¬ 
ling  poetry  came  through  this  was 
their  signal  that  the  coast  was 
clear. 

The  entire  Times  Square  pano¬ 
rama  and  its  familiar  names  of  the 
period  read  like  a  Jazz  Age  roster 
and,  at  other  times,  there  are  not¬ 
able  omissions,  such  as  Nicky 
Blair’s  association  with  the  Para¬ 
dise.  He  recaps  a  now  trite  Texas 
Guinan  anecdote  about  how  “but- 
ter-and-egg-man”  was  coined;  ac¬ 
cents  his  rapport  with  the  hoods 
who,  in  turn,  gave  him  clear  hands- 
off  sailing  but  recalls  that  he  once 
stood  up  to  Dutch  Schultz;  gave 
“Pretty”  Amberg  his  come  up- 
pance;  ducked  a  personal  “snatch,” 
for  which  he  alternately  blamed 
Legs ,  Diamond  and  “Mad  Dog” 
Vincent  Coll;  how  Owney  Madden, 
another  underworld  lord  of  the  era, 
couldn't  actually  determine  who 
was  really  the  malevolent  charac¬ 


ter  who  had  plotted  NTG's  kidnap¬ 
ping. 

Mintons  include  Billy.  LaHiff 
(LaHiff’s  Tavern)  and  his  glamor¬ 
ous  niece  Nancy  Carroll,  Muni 
“Wisenfrend”  (misspelled  from 
Weisenfreund),  later  Paul  Muni; 
Ted  Lewis’  wife  “Ida”  (should/  be 
Adah),  Ray  Bolger,  Ginger  Rogers 
and  her  mother  Lela  (sp  spelled), 
mobsters  Frankie  Marlowe,  Jim 
Redman,  Legs  Diamond,  and  Kiki 
Roberts,  Arnold  Rothstein;  Hannah  j 
Williams  and  Jack  Dempsey,  Hilda 
Ferguspn  and  Enoch'  (“Nucky”) 
Johnson,  the  Atlantic  City  boss; 
Kitty  Ray  and  Argentinian  playboy 
Macaco,  Baltimore  multimillionaire 
Aaron  Benes.ch,  his  own  real-life 
romance  with  Rose  Wenzel  (Mrs. 
NTG). 

Favorite  Author 

It  would  appear  as  if  the  Mir¬ 
ror's  Lee  Mortimer’s  files  were  the 
source  for  much  of  this  Broadway 
chorine  romance  stuff.  At  least 
Granlund  appears  partial  to  Mor¬ 
timer.  No  wonder.  Mortimer  it 
was  who  wrote:  “N.T.G.  is  the 
conceiver,  inventor  and  creator  of 
modern  night  life.” 

In  his  Florentine  Gardens  (Hol¬ 
lywood)  period,  '“Granny”  points 
to  Yvonne  DeCarlo,  Marie  (The 
Body)  McDonald,  Jean  Wallace, 
Gwen  Verdon  and  JLili  St.  Cyr  as 
among  his  alumnae.  It’s  here  that 
“Mike”  Marco  (Marco  Wolff),  head 
of  Fanchon  .&  Marco,  will  find  him¬ 
self  identified  as  “Mike  DeMarco” 
—again  ijn  obvious  human-element 
erratum  when  two  Boswells — Feder 
and  Hancock — took  things  down  in 
the  abstract. 

And  when  “Granny”  segued 
from  Hollywood  to  Las  Vegas’ 
Flamingo,  the  Moe  Sedway  of  the 
Chink  Sherman  association  reads 
somewhat  affectionately  as  “Moey” 
but  NTG  has  short  shrift  with 
Bugsy  Siegel  who  “was  blasted  off 
the  list  as  he  lolled  in  the  plush 
love  nest  he  maintained  for  his 
moll,  Virginia  Hill,  in  Beverly 
Hills.  And  when  Moey  called  me 
a  few  days  later  and  repeated  his 
offer,  I  accepted.”  That’s  a  sample 
of  some  of  the  style.  In  other  as¬ 
pects  of  the  book  Granlund  and/or 
his  collaborators  are  more  adult. 

There  are  also  some  venal  as 
well  as  banal  passages  as  regards 
boy-girl  relations,  amoral  and  im¬ 
moral  choristers,  rough  language 
as  regards  their  personal  standards 
(at  first  in  the  yesteryear,  pre-Pro- 
hibition  era,  and  again  there  is  a 
strange  frankness  in  classifying ; 
every  yesteryear  chorister  as  “pros¬ 
titute.”  His  own  lofty  standards 
against  “mixing,”  are  contradicted 
time  and  again  by  compromises 
that  making  the  girls  sit  “out 
front”  with  the  customers  was  tabu 
but  if  they  met  them  on  the  out¬ 
side  it  was  something  else  again. 

Marcus  Loew 

While  NTG  speaks  with  au¬ 
thority  about  his  affection  for  Mar¬ 
cus  Loew,  who  gave  him  his  press- 
agentry  start;  Joe  and  Nick 
Schenck,  Joe  Vogel,  Lep  Fried¬ 
man,  Eddie  Mannix,  Marvin 
Schenck  et  al.,  he  overlooks  others 
in  the  Loew-Metro  echelon.  He 
states  forthrightly  that  “the  Clar- 
idge  (on  Times  Square),  of  course, 
has  long  since  disappeared,”  which 
of  course  isn’t  so.  The  Claridge 
diningroom  may  not  have  the, 
glamor  of  old  for  the  Broadway 
showmen  but  neither  is  once-famed 
Hunting  Room  of  the  Astor  (now 
the  Sheraton  Astor)  as  much  a 
show  biz  capital  as  of  yore.  But 
both  are  still  part  and  parcel  of  the 
Broadway  and  44th  St.  geography, 
in  fact  still  directly  opposite  each 
other  on  Times  Square. 

NTG's  blanket  identification  of 
the  Bartholdi  Inn  (Loejv’s  State 
Theatre  now  occupies  part  of  the 
West  45th  St.  site)  as  a  house  pf 
assignation  is  as  lurid  as  some  of 
the  other  details.  He  identifies  a 
place  called  the  Winter  Garden 
Cabaret,  then  situated  across  the 
street  from  the  WG,  as  “a  com¬ 
bination  night  club  and  bordello. 
They  had  dancing  girls  and  girls 
who  did  song  numbers,  but  they 
all  had  to  be  prostitutes,”  accord¬ 
ing  to  Granlund’s  memoir. 

There  are  many  warm  and  hu¬ 
man  reminiscences  to  more  than 
offset  these  sordid  recollections. 
Marcus  Loew’s  predilection  for 
beautiful  rest  rooms  for  the  ladies, 
and  the  instinctive  good  showman¬ 
ship  entailed  by  this  appeal  to  the 
woman,  is  sagely  summed  up  with 
the  observation  “the  plumbing  in¬ 
dustry  today  owes  more  to  Marcus 
Loew  than  it  has  ever  acknowl¬ 
edged.” 

Or  the  anecdote  about  the  clay 


ffissmfr  • 

modeler  who  never  had  to  worry 
about  being  laid  off— he. was  al¬ 
ways  hooked  because  he  was  the. 
most  .surefire  “chaser”  in  vaude¬ 
ville;  meaning  that  he  helped 
empty  more  audiences  and  thus  ac¬ 
celerated  the  turnover,  which  was 
the  backbone  of  the  popular-priced 
vaudfilm  operation  such*  as  Loew’s. 

Trade-wise  there  are  some  fun¬ 
damental-points-  that  might-  war¬ 
rant  discussion.  It’s  not  as  trivial 
as  continuously  misspelling  Charles 
Moskowitz,  top  Loew  executive,  «.i 
Moscowitz; .  or  not  calling  “Leo” 
Friedman  “Lep”  or  Leopold,  as 
tradh  knows  him,  and  dismissing 
the  now  Loew’s  Theatres  president 
as  being  “still  with  the  organiza¬ 
tion  after.  40  years”  (in  the  same 
manner  as  if  he  were  a  veteran 
house  manager).  Or  calling  Mike 
Marco  (Fanchon  &  Marco)  as  “De¬ 
Marco”  (actually  his  name  is  Marco 
Wolff);  or  misspelling  the  Las 
Vegas  Flamingo’s  Abe  Schille  •  as 
“Schuller”;  or  Madison  Square  Gar 
den’s  John  Reed  Kilpatrick,  Who 
comes  out  “Kirkpatrick.” 

But  there  are  also  wrong  ac¬ 
cents.  Such  as  Harry  Mountford, 
misspelled,  again  as  “Montford/’ 
who  for  all  his  iconoclasm  in  the 
early  days  of  vaudeville  could  never 
be  dismissed  as  a  “British  labor 
agitator”  Who  attracted  “disgrunt¬ 
led,  generally  incopable  perform¬ 
ers.”  '  Whatever  the  vaudeville 
veterans  may  think  aboqjt  Mount- 
ford,  he  did  have  a  strong  follow¬ 
ing. 

Giving  Nick  Schenck  co-credit 
with  E.  F.  Albee  in  the  formation 
of  the  Vaudevile  Managers’  Pro¬ 
tective  Assn,  may  be  overboard, 
since  the  VMPA  was  dominantly  a 
Keith-Orpheum  managerial  polic¬ 
ing  weapon.  Whatever  may  have 
been  said  about  the  White  Rats,  the 
“gangster  tactics”  he  ascribes  to 
them  is  a  bum 'rap. 

Granlund  gives  Mountford 
(Montford)  much  accent  because 
of-  a  payoff  anecdote  in  that,  by  a 
legal  ruse,  he  (NTG)  allegedly  fig¬ 
ured  in  putting  the  White  Rats  out 
of  business.  The  Variety  annals 
record  other  facets  on  this  score. 

The  Prohibition  era  which,  in 
two  years  after  its  enactment' 
spawned  5,000  speakeasies  and 
night  clubs  in  Manhattan  alone, 
more  than  1,000  of  these  in  the 
Broadway  belt,  quite  obviously  also 
cradled  the  “Blondes,  Brunettes 
and  Bullets”  that  comprise  NTG's 
alliterative  title.  It’s  an  OK  tag 
for  the  movie  marquees  too. 


Soviet  Goes  ‘Comic’ 

— Continued  froip  page  1 

song  and  dance  and  slapstick  such 
as  the  genuinely  funny  scene  when 
the  rebellious  young  Russians  suc¬ 
ceed  in  getting  a  professor  drunk 
just  before' he  is  to  lecture  to  the 
club  on  “Life  on  Mars.”  His  lecture 
is  somewhat  abbreviated  by  his/in- 
ebriation  and  he  'ends  up  doing  an 
energetic  Georgian  dance. 

Georgia  is  the  section  of  the 
USSR  from  whence  came  Stalin 
and  neither  this  comical  dance  nor, 
in  fact,  any  part  of  “Carnival 
Night”  would  have  been  possible 
while  Stalin  lived. 

There  is,  it  must  be  added,  a 
question  in  some  observers’  minds 
in  Moscow  as  to  whether  “Carnival 
Night”  can  count  on  a  long  run  in 
post-Stalin  Russia  even  though 
tickets  are  sold  out  in  advance  of 
each  performance. 

For  one  thing,  the  musical  com¬ 
edy  may  be  taken  as  portraying 
the  rebellion  of  gay,  fun-loving 
Soviet  young  people  against  stodgy, 
old  time  Communists  like  the  man¬ 
ager  of  the  worker’s  club.  This 
bureaucrat  considers  a  lecture  on 
“Life  on  Mars”  as  appropriate  en¬ 
tertainment  for  New  Year’s  Eve.  I 
His  favorite  saying  is:  “I  hate 
jokes  myself  and  I  won't  let  other 
people  joke.” 

In  particular,  “Dial  M  for  Mur¬ 
der”  (retitled  “Telephone  Call”) 
and  “Witness  for  the  Prosecution” 
which  have  been  presented  this 
season  by  Moscow  government  the¬ 
atres  are  being  savagely  criticized 
for  bearing  no  constructive  social¬ 
istic  message. 

Whether  because  of  the  criti¬ 
cism,  or  despite  it,  tickets  for  both 
shows  are  at  a  premium.  It’s  a  fair 
guess  that  thev  government-em¬ 
ployed  managers  of  the  govern¬ 
ment-owned  theatres  who  are  re¬ 
sponsible  for  staging  these  western 
productions  may  be  induced  to 
think  better  of  it. 

The  Moscow  crowds  which  line 
up  for  tickets  to  “Carnival  Night” 
may  have  apprehensions  concern¬ 
ing  the  life  expectancy  of  the  film,- 
too. 
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Foreign  Films  'Arrive’  In  U.S. 
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.films  is  definitely  on  the  rise,  but 
— ip  comparison  with  the  circula¬ 
tion  enjoyed  by  Hollywood  pix — is 
still  strictly  limited. 

To  get  at  the  foreign  film  story 
jrealistically,  it  is  important  tp.keep 
several  factors  in  mind:  (1.)  The 
total  number  of  imports  circulating 
during  last  year  in  the  .States  was 
higher  than  373,  so  that  the  ulti¬ 
mate  theatrical  revenue  may  have  j 
gone  as  high  as  $11,000,000..  (2.)  j 
Additional  coin  was  realized  via 
the  sale 'of  ' some  of  those  pictures 
to  television  and  for  remake,  etc. 
(3.)  There  is  no  direct  relation  be¬ 
tween  film  rentals  and  the  amounts 
actually  pocketed  by  overseas  pro¬ 
ducers,  many  of  whom  sold  their 
pix  outright  to  American  distribs. 
(4.)  Film  rental  doesn’t  reflect  dis- 
trib  profit  either  due  to  expenses 
-such  as  prints  or  advertising,  etc. 

It  must  be  recalled  also  that  1956 
was  not  a  good  year  for  the  Ital¬ 
ians,  who  dominated  the  foreign 
film  field  in  the  immediate  post¬ 
war  years,  and  that  there  hasn’t 
been  a  steady  flow  of  strong  Brit¬ 
ish  product,  with  the  J.  Arthur 
Rank  Organization  withholding 
film  during  at  least  part,  of  the 
year  in  anticipation  of  setting  up 
its  own  distributing  offices  in  the 
States. 

( Foreign  grosses  in  V.  S. 
have  never  been  published  un¬ 
til  now  and  present  data  are 
wholly  derived  from  informa¬ 
tion  furnished  by  the  impor- 
ters-^-Ed.) 

The  British  product  during  the 
past  year  grossed  $1,746,800  in  the 
U.S.,  the  figure  being  based  on  re¬ 
ports  from  11  distribs  handling  50 
British  films. 

Heading  the  list  of  nations 
whose  films  grossed  the  most  mon¬ 
ey  in  the  American  market  last 
year  was  Mexico.  Its  107  pix,  re¬ 
ported  on  by  four  distribs,  racked 
up  $3,016,695.  Second  is  Italy,  with 
52  pictures  and  a  $2,318,753  gross 
via  six- distribs.  France  ranks  third 
with  a  take  of  $2,229,965  on  38  pix 
via  nine  distribs. 

Lineup  after  that  runs  as  fol-. 
lows:  Germany — $282,482  (74  films, 
five  distribs);  Japan— $247,637  (six 
films,  three  distribs);  Soviets — 
$194,000  (31  films,  two  distribs); 
Sweden — $80,060  (three  films,  two 
distribs),  and  Greece — $16,000  (12 
films,  one  distrib). 

Not  included  in  the  list  are  the 
Chinese  features,  which  are  im¬ 
ported  in  large  numbers  from 
Hong-Kong  but  whose  combined 
rentals  wouldn’t  change  the  overall- 
picture  by  very  much.  Their  im¬ 
pact  would  contribute  to  pushing 
the  overall  total  closer  to  $11,- 
000,000. 

Counting  only  the  films  from 
countries  —  other  than  Britain — 
whose  features  have  the  potential 
of  clicking  on  the  commercial  or 
“art”  house  circuits,  i.e.  France, 
Italy,  Japan  and  Sweden,  the  total 
gross  in  1956  was  $4,876,415  from 
99  pictures. 

By  contrast,  the  total  from  films 
that  get  primarily  release  in  the- 
atres  catering  to  nationality 
groups,  ran  to  $3,509,177  from  224 
films.  This  group  includes  the  Mex¬ 
ican,  German,  Greek  and  Russian 
product.  ,  _ 

Included  in  the  1956  overall  total 
of  $10,000,000  are  only  such  im¬ 
ports  that  have  essentially  played 
off.  In  some  instances,  where  a 
film  had  had  sufficient  dates  dur¬ 
ing  the  year,  an  estimate  of  poten¬ 
tial  gross  was  included.  Since  the 
foreign  film  mart  is  highly  com¬ 
petitive,  indie  distribs  provided 
Variety  with  their  pertinent  figures 
■frith  the  understanding  that 
neither  individual  firms’  grosses 
nor  individual  picture  grosses 
would  be  cited. 

It's  no  secret,  however,  that  1956 
wasn’t  an  outstanding  year  quality- 
wise  for  the  foreign  film.  There 
were  some  rather  spectacular  dis¬ 
appointments  at  the  b.o.  which  on 
the  whole  failed  to  be  offset  by 
ultra-strong  grossers.  In  the  for¬ 
eign-language  field,  the  exceptions 
to  the  rule  certainly  included  “Dia- 
bolique”  and  “Rififi,”  both  from  the 
Richard  Davis  stable.  “The  Silent 
World”  and  several  others  also  got 
off  to  a  promising  start  late  in  the 
year.  “La  Strada”  from  Italy 
shapes  as  a  big  b.o.  contender  from 
Italy,  according  to  Richard  Brandt, 
who  is  also  dubbing  it.  Edward 
Harrison’s  “Gate  of  Hell”  drew 
favorable  critical  notices. 

Among  the  top  European  film- 
producing  nations,  Germany  alone 
failed  to  break  through  in  any 
significant  manner.  The  Germans 


are  still  largely  restricted  to  the 
German-language  houses  aifd  have 
yet  to  come  up  tvitb  a  popular  win¬ 
ner.  Spain  came  up  with  a  single 
picture,  worthy  of  note  last  year— 
Davis’  “Marqelino  Pan  Y.  Vino? — 
but  several  other  Spanish  produc¬ 
tions  will  be'  seen  in  the  curredt 
season. 

Britain’s  product  in  1956  has 
been  on  the  disappointing  side. 
Ilya  Lbpert  opened  “Richard  ‘III” 
after  allowing  it  to  go  on  television 
first.  Picture  is  playing  off  slowly, 
Jean  Goldwurro  acquired  “Geordie” 
late  in  the  year  and  has  great  ex¬ 
pectations  for  it,  and  Distributors 
Corp.  of  America  felt  it  had  a  win¬ 
ner  on  its  hands  with  “Private’s 
Progress.”  Walter  Reade’s  “To 
Paris  With  Love,”  the  Alec  Guin¬ 
ness  comedy,  also  was  playing  off 
in  '56  via  Continental  Distributing. 
Edward  L.  Kingsley  had  surprise 
success  with  his  Hitler  picture 
from  Austria,  “The  Last  Ten  Days.” 

A  study  of  the  figures  proves: 
(1)  the  slim  margin  of  profit  in  the 
foreign  film  field,  and  (2)  the  con¬ 
siderable  risk  in  the  import  busi¬ 
ness,  where  overseas  producers 
seem  to  insist  on  increasingly  high 
guarantees  on  the  potentially  im¬ 
portant  pictures.  Actually,,  the 
number  of  foreign-language  im¬ 
ports  that  hit  over  the  $100,000 
mark  is  small  in  relation  to  the 
overall  total  of  films  released.  Pic¬ 
tures  like  “La  Strada”  and  “Dia- 
bolique,”  “Rififi,”  etc.,  which- stand 
to  gross  over  $500,000  in  the  long 
run,  are  definitely  rare,  and  more 
than  offset  by  the  entries  that  earn 
little  more  than  print  costs,  if  they 
do  that. 

One  distributor  reported  a  $60 
gross  on  one  of  his  films.  Another 
reported  $265  on  two  films.  What 
promises' to  make  the  situation  in 
the  foreign  film  field  increasingly 
complicated  in  the  years  to  come 
is  the  European  swing  to  color, 
which  y.  S.  distribs  see  increasing 
the  rfsk  in  the  States. 
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No  Political  Gags 
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come  more  cerebral,”  he  continues. 
Sid  Caesar  and  George  Gobel  are 
good  examples.  Of  course,  there’s 
always  the  exception,  and  Phil 
Silvers  sometimes  affords  a  wel¬ 
come  relief  from  the  casual  type 
of  comedy. 

“But  the  days  of  the  frantic, 
frenetic  type  of  Milton  Berle  com¬ 
edy  are  over.  Berle  used  to  wear 
you  out.  However,  it’s  only  fair 
to  point,  out  that  Berle  also  came 
first,  and  suffered  for  it. 

“Comedy  is  like  a  pendulum, 
but  it  never  returns  to  where  it 
was  before.  I  expect  Berle  to  come 
back,  but  he’ll  have  to  have  some¬ 
thing  new. 

“But  there’s  fewer  and  fewer 
things  you  can  make  fun  of  these 
days.  The  departure  of  dialect 
comedy  reflects  a  new  sociological 
climate.  There  are  very  few  com¬ 
ics  like  Bob  Hope,  who  can  tell 
topical  jokes  and  get  away  with 
it.  So  the  comic  must  rely  on' stock 
gags.  Yet,  at  the  same  time,  drama 
is  opening  up  on  topics  which  can 
be  treated. 

“I  don’t  mean  people  with  the 
wit  and  courage  of  Will  Rogers 
aren’t  around  still.  Groucho  Marx 
is  the  best  example.  But  people 
mostly  won’t  Stand  for  the  topical 
jokes  of  only  a  generation  ago. 

“Also,  professionally  speaking, 
the  relaxed,  informal  type  of  com¬ 
edy  has  more  sustaining  power.  A 
comic,  can  last  longer  if  he  doesn’t 
try  to  knock  over  his  audience.” 

Baker’s  latest  screen  credit  is 
“Loving  You,”  Elvis  Presley-star- 
ring  pic  being  produced  by  Hal 
Wallis  for  Paramount.  Also  cur¬ 
rent  is  “The  Girl  Can’t  Help  It,” 
20th-Fox  pic.  He  broke  into  com¬ 
edy  writing  with  “Helen  Goes  to 
Troy,”  Max  Reinhart’s  Broadway 
adaption  of  Offenbach’s  “Helen  of 
Troy.”  Baker’s  written  comedy  for 
Danny  Kaye’s  radio  program,  and 
special  material  for.  Lena  Horne, 
Henry  Morgan,  and  Burt  Lancaster 
and  Tony  Curtis.  He’s  presently 
on  the  Columbia  lot,  finishing  a 
musical  adaptation  of  Frank  Cap¬ 
ra’s  “Lady  for  a  Day.” 

However,  his  fondest  memory 
goes  back  to  his  Yale  days,  when 
his  mother  called  him  and  com¬ 
plained,  “Here  I’m  sending  you  to 
college  and  you  can’t  write  a  good, 
risque  song  for  me.”  He  remarks, 
“It’s  my  fondest  hope  to  send  my 
mother  back  to  a  smoke-filled 
I  night  club.” 
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WILLIAM  EYTHE  > 

William  Eythe,  38,  actor  and  film 
producer,  died  . Jan.  26  in  .'Holly¬ 
wood.  .... 

Eythe’ s .  acting  career  began  in 
1941  when,  he  joined  a  stock  com¬ 
pany,  ...  He  appeared  in  “Caprice” 
with  Ruth  Chatterton  in  Canada 
and  then  came  to'  New  York.  After 
a  job  with  WNBT  (now  WRCA-TV) 
conducting  his  own  show,  Eythe 
joined  Oscar  Serlin’s  production  of 
John  Steinbeck’s  “The  Moon .  Is 
Down,’*  playing  the  role  of  Lieut, 
tender.  , 

Eythe  was  put  urtder  contract  by 
20th-Fox  and  appeared  in  leading 
roles  in  “The  Ox-Bow  Incident,” 
“The  Song  Of  Bernadette,”  “The 
Eve  of  St.  Mark,”  “A  Royal  Scan¬ 
dal,”  “The  House  on  92d  Street,” 
“Centennial  Summer,”  “Wilson” 
and  “A  Wing  and  a  Prayer,”  among 
others.  He  made  many  television 
appearances. 

In  1948,  Eythe  organized  the  thea¬ 
trical  producing  firm  of  Mrs.  Inc. 
He  played  the  lead  and  was  co¬ 
producer  of  the  musical  revue, 
“Lend  an  Ear.”  Other  Broadway 
appearances  included  “The  Liar” 
and  “Out  of  This  World.” 

Mother,  sister  and  brother  sur¬ 
vive. 


HARRY  GORDON 

Harry  Gordon,  63,  Scottish  come¬ 
dian,  died  of  thrombosis  Jan.  21  in 
Glasgow  following  a  blood-clot  opr 
eration.  A  pioneer  in  establishing 
the  resident-vau'de  trend  in  Scot¬ 
land,  he  ran  his  own  Harry  .Gor¬ 
don  Entertainers  from  1924  to 
1940. 

A  native  of  Aberdeen,  Gordon 
made  his  first  stage  appearance  in 
1912  with  Monty’s  Pierrots  at 
Stonehaven,  East  Scotland*'  Spe¬ 
cializing  in  homely  northeast  Scot¬ 
tish  comedy,  and  gabbing  in  a  per¬ 
ky  native  dialect,  he  was  a  prime 
illustration  of  Aberdeen  comedy. 

Gordon,  who  was  a  businessman 
comedian,  maintained  a  large  file 
of  sketches*  gags  and  quickies.  For 
years  he  was  partnered  with  the 
late  Will  Fyffe  in  pantomime  at  the 
Glasgow  Alhambra.  He  also  was  a 
top  performer  in  Howard  &  Wynd- 
ham’s  “Half-Past*  Eight”  revues  in 
Scotland. 

Surviving  are  his  wife,  the  for¬ 
mer  Jessie  Dudgeon,  a  Highland 
dancer;  a  son,  and- daughter,  Bunty 
(Mrs.  Norman  McLeod),  an  ex- 
Tiller  Girl  captain. 


HARRY  D.  HARRIS 

Harry  D.  Harris,  51,  of  the 
Pittsburgh  amusement  company 
bearing  that  name  and  younger 
brother  of  John  H.  Harris,  veteran 
showman  and  producer  of  “ICe 
Capades,”  died  of  a  heart  attack 
Jan.  25  in  Edmonton,  Can.,  where 
he  was  doing  advance  publicity  for 
one  of  the  “Capades”  units. 

A  son  of  the  late  Senator  John 
P.  Harris,  founder  of  the  Nickelo¬ 
deon  and  the'  Harris  chain  of  the¬ 
atres,  Harris  had  over  the  years 
managed  several  of  the  houses 
operated  by  the  Harris  Amusement 
Co.,  of  which  he  was  a  director  at 
the  time  of  his  death.  Since  last 
summer,  he  had  been  on  the  road 
as  a  press  representative  for  “Ca¬ 
pades.” 

Harris  was  divorced  in  1932  from 
Jane  Thurston,  daughter  of  Howard 
Thurston,  the  magician.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  his  brother,  he  leaves  three 
sisters,  all  of  Pittsburgh. 


HELENE  COSTELLO 
Helene  Costello,  53,  silent  film 
star,  died  Jan.  26  in  Hollywood 
after  a  long  illness.  She  was  the 
daughter  of  actor  Maurice  Costello 
and  sister  of  former  film  star  Dol¬ 
ores  Costello  (Barrymore). 

Miss  Costello  began  her  Holly¬ 
wood  career  in  the  1920s.  She  ap¬ 
peared  as  leading  lady  in  a  num¬ 
ber  of  films,  including  “Bobbed 
Hair,”  “The  Man  on  the  Box,” 
“Wet  Paint,”  “Don  Juan,”  “In  Old 
Kentucky,”  “The  Circus  Kid,” 
“The  Midnight  Taxi,”  “The  For¬ 
tune  Hunter,”  “Good  Time  Char¬ 
ley,”  and  “Lights  of  New  York,” 
the  first  all-talkers.  In  several  films 
she  costarred  with  John  Barry¬ 
more,  Dolores*  husband.  Married 
and  divorced  four  times.  Her  sec¬ 
ond  husband  was  Lowell  Sherman. 
Her  sister  survives. 


FRANCIS  J.  MULDERRY 

Francis  J.  Mulderry,  52,  son  of 
Patrick  W.  Mulderry,  co-developer 
of  Albany’s  film  row  and  since  his 
father’s  death  the  owner  of  several 
exchange  buildings,  died  at  his 
home  in  Loudonvillp*  N.Y.,  Jan.  26 
after  returning  from  the  Manhat- 
tan-Siena  basketball  game  in  Al¬ 
bany.  He  had  been  under  treat¬ 
ment  for  a  heart  condition.  A  grad¬ 
uate  in  civil  engineering  from 
Manhattan  College,  Mulderry  was 
first  associated  with  his  father  in 


the  contracting  business  and  in  re¬ 
cent  years  had  been  active  in  the 
commercial  real  estate  field. 

Survived  by  a  wife,  daughter  and 
son. 


Fred  Stein,  88,  who  became  a 
performer*  at  the  age  of  80  and 
spent  some  seven  years  broadcast¬ 
ing  over  Mutual*  ABC,  DuMont 
and  NBC,  died  Jan.  28  in  his 
Brooklyn,  N.  T.  home.  He  was  a 
retired  real  estate  broker  prior  to 
going  on  “Life  Begins  at  80”  pro¬ 
gram. 

His  sole  survivor  is  the  theatri¬ 
cal,  and  former  NBC  photographer 
Harold  Stein  who  lined  up--  his 
uncle  for  the  program  in  the  first 
instance. 

ICHIZO  KOBAYASHI 

Ichizo  Kobayashi,  84,  founder  of 
the  Takarazuka  girls’  opera  troupe 
in  Japan>  died  Jan.  25  in  Osaka. 

He  recruited  the  daughters -of 
families  in  Takarazukq  for  four' 
troupes,  called  Snow,  Moon,  Flow¬ 
er  and  Star,  and  taught  them 
music  Sbd  ballet.  The  troupes 
have  a  membership  of  350  young 
women,  who  have  given  many  mod¬ 
ern  American  and  European  musi- 
comedies,  opera  and  operettas,  as 
well  as  native  Japanese  presenta¬ 
tions. 


RALPH  HAYWARD 
Ralph  Hayward,  ex-railroad  of¬ 
ficial  who  worked  as  an  usher, 
ticket  taker,  doorman  and  assistant 
treasurer  at  the  Boyd,  Grand  Opera 
House,  Academy  of  Music,  Creigh¬ 
ton  and  Brandeis  theatres  in 
Omaha  just  to  be  near  show  people, 
died  recently  in  Long  Beach,  Cal. 

His  knowledge  of  theatre  events 
was  encyclopedic  and  his  mementos 
Included  30  bound  volumes  con¬ 
taining  the  programs  of  virtually 
every  Omaha  theatrical  perform¬ 
ance  from  1893  until  the  eclipse 
of  legit  there  in  the  ’30s. 


GEORGE  GIRARD 

George  Girard,  26,  trumpeter 
and  Dixieland  band  leader,  died 
of  cancer  Jan.  24  in  New  Orleans. 
He  was  ill  for  more  than  a  year. 
Starting,  his  career  with  Johnny 
Archer’s  band,  he  later  organized 
the  Basin  Street  Six  with  Phil  Zito 
and  recorded  for  Mercury.  At  the 
time  of  his  death,  he  had  his  own 
New  Orleans  Five  spotlighted  in 
a  French  Quarter  nitery,  and  re¬ 
corded  for  the  Southland  label. 

Surviving  are  his  wife,  parents 
and  a  sister. 


ENOCH  RECTOR 
Enoch  Rector,  94,  an  inventor 
who  aided  in^the  early  develop¬ 
ment  of  motion  pictures,  died  Jan. 
26  in  New  York.  At  one  time  he 
worked  with  Thomas  A.  Edison, 
first  on  the  phonograph  and  meth¬ 
ods  of  sound  reproduction,  and 
then  on  motion  pictures.  He  de¬ 
signed  a  shutter  that  improved  old- 
time  motion  picture  cameras. 
Daughter  survives. 


ARBY  W.  GOODING 

Arby  W.  Gooding,  68,  former 
owner  and  operator  of  the  old  A. 
W.  Gooding  Amusment  Co.,  died 
Jan.  22  in  Columbus.  He  retired 
12  years  ago  because  of  ill  health. 

Gooding  was  a  former  partner 
in  the  Gooding  Amusement  Co. 
and  at  the  time  of  his  death  was  a 
stockholder  in  it  and  the  Zoo  Park 
Amusement  Co.  Inc.,  both  owned 
by  his  brother,  Floyd. 


ROBERT  TAIT 

Robert  Tait,  65,  veteran  Irish 
projectionist,  died  Jan.  19  in  Dub¬ 
lin.  One  of  Ireland’s  first  booth- 
men,  he  started  his  career  In  1908 
at  Dublin’s  Winter  Garden.  From 
1929  until  the  time  of  his  death 
he  was  projectionist  at  the  Savoy 
Theatre,  Dublin. 

Wife,  two  sons  and  three 
daughters  survive. 


LILLIAN  H.  TRYON 

Mrs.  Lillian  Hart  Tryon,  86,  for¬ 
mer  music  critic  for  the  Christian 
Science  Monitor,  died  Jan.  -  25  in 
Brookline,  Mass.  A  reviewer,  es¬ 
sayist  and  historian,  she  was  au¬ 
thor  of  “Speaking  of  Home — Es¬ 
says  by  a  Contented  Woman”  and 
“The  Story  of  New  Britain.” 

Surviving  are  her  husband,  a 
daughter  and  a  brother. 


MICHAEL  DELISA 
Michael  DeLlsa,  55,  owner  of  the 
Club  DeLisa  on  Chicago’s  South 
Side,  died  Jan.  24  in  that  city. 
He  opened  the  nitery,  which  caters 
to  mixed  trade,  in  1933  and  built  it 
into  one  of  Chicago’s  best  known 
late  spots. 

Wife  and  two  daughters  survive. 


DARIUS  J.  GRAVEL 

Darius,  J.  “Fred’!  .Qravel,  74,  .fpr 


26  years  clown  in  the  Jordan  Marsh 
Xmas  season  shows-  •  in  Boston, 
billed  as  “Trlxo  the  Clown/*  died 
Jan.  24  in  Boston.  A  magico  and. 
escape  artist;  he  worked  the  Keith 
vaude  circuit  in  former  years. 

Surviving  are  three  sons  and 
two  daughters. 


GERTRUDE  LUTZI 
Gertrude  Lutzi'  (Mrs,  Roy  Ri- 
cotta),  51,  longtime  vocal  soloist  at 
Shea’s  Buffalo  Theatre,  died  re¬ 
cently  in  Buffalo  following  a  brief 
iliness. ,  She:  had  also  sung  with 
the  Minneapolis  Symphony  and  in 
the  Radio  City  Music  Hall,  with 
Erno  Rapee. 

Surviving  .  are  .  her  husband,  a 
:  pianist;  daughter  and  a  brother. 


BOYD  IRWIN 

Boyd  Irwin,  76,<stage  and  screen, 
actor,  died  Jan.  22  at  Motion  Pic¬ 
ture  Country  House  on  the  .  Coast. 
He  had  appeared  on  the  London 
and  Broadway  stages  before  com¬ 
ing  to  Hollywood  to  appear  in  the 
“Prisoner  of  Zenda.”  His  last  film 
was  “The  Story  of  Dr.  Wassell.” 

Wife  and  son  survive. 


WILLIAM  P.  SNOW 
William  P.  Snow,  .75*  former 
president  of  the  Globe  Ticket  Co., 
died  Jan!  25  at  the  Chester  County 
(Pa.)  Hospital.  He  retired  in  1951 
after  50  years  with  the  Globe  Co., 
which  prints  theatre  and  major 
sports  events  tickets. 

His  wife  and  daughter  survive. 


Wife,  58,  of  veteran  film  publicist 
Don  McElwaine,  died  in  Hollywood 
Jan.  20  of  a  cerebral  hemorrhage. 
Other  survivors  are  three  sons  Bob, 
a  publicist;  Don  Jr.,  in  the  Metro 
casting  department;  and  Guy,  in 
the  Metro  cutting  department. 


Charles  Auerbach,  64,  owner  and 
operator  of  Strand  Theatre  in  Chi¬ 
cago  for  30  years  until  his  retire¬ 
ment  in  1953,  died  Jan.  18  in  Chi¬ 
cago.  Surviving  are  wife,  son  and- 
daughter. 


_Guido  Notari,  63,  who  began  his 
career  as  an  Italian  radio  an¬ 
nouncer  in  1931  and  later  became 
a  cinema  player  on  the  basis  of  his 
radio  renown,  died  Jan.  21  in 
Rome. 


Francisco  Tortolero,  51,  top 
Mexican  operatic  tenor  who  had 
sung  with  New  York’s  Metropoli¬ 
tan  Opera,  died  of  a  heart  attack 
Jan.  22  in  San  Luis  Potosi  City, 
Mexico.  His  wife  survives. 


John  Sanfilippo,  60,  owner-opera¬ 
tor  of  the  Bright  Spot,  nitery  in 
Milwaukee’s  “Little  Italy,”  died 
Jan.  18  in  that  city.  Surviving  are 
his  wife,  four  daughters  and  two 
sisters. 


Jacques  Jacobs,  78,  violinist, 
died  Jan.  25  in  New  York.  He 
appeared  on  the  concert  stage 
many  years  ago,  and  also  with 
'the  N.Y.  Philharmonic. 

Charles  Crist  Delmonico,  63,  a 
veepee  of  Kelly,  Nason  advertising 
agency  and  a  member  of  the  fam¬ 
ily  of  restaurateurs,  died  Jan.  24 
in  New  York. 


Clyde  Dilson,  57,  partnered  with 
Charles  Wendling  Agency,  died 
Jan.  25  of  a  heart  attack  in  Holly¬ 
wood.  Wife  and  daughter  survive. 


William  F.  Feustal,  89;  former 
cellist  with  the  Philadelphia  Or¬ 
chestra,  died  Jan.  21  in  Woodbury, 
N.  J.  Two  daughters  survive. 


Aldice  O.  Dlnsdale,  father  of  tv 
ventriloquist. Shirley  Layburn,  died 
in  San  Francisco  Jan.  19.  He  was 
68. 


Ludwig  Juht,  62,  a  double-bass 
player  with  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra-  for  the  last  22  years, 
died  Jan.  20  in  Boston. 


Francis  P.  Dervin,  56,  assistant 
Edward  L.  Walton,  vice-president 
of  RKO  Pictures,  died  Jan.  15  in 
New  York. 


Wife,  70,  of  Edward  H.  Ford, 
known  professionally  as  Senator 
Ford,  comedian,  died  Jan.  15  in 
New  York; 


Louis  R.  Lyman,  87,  retired  stage 
manager,  died  Jan.  21  in  Toledo, 
O.  Surviving  are  a  daughter  and 
sister. 


Charles  H.  Parker,  79,  retired 
projectionist  for  Paramount  Thea¬ 
tres  in  Boston,  died  Jan.  13  in 
Dover,  N.  H. 

Mrs.  Kenneth  Wilson,  56,  Retired 
concert  singer  known  profession¬ 
ally  as  Rona  Valdez,  died  Jan.  22 
in  White  Plains,  N.Y. 


Bobby  Vail,  66,  actor  with  the 
“Pajama  Game”  company  touring 
Florida;  died  Jan.  26  in  Fort  Laud¬ 
erdale. 


Mother,  72,  of  Lillian  Jenkins, 
publicity  director  of  .  Madisop 


‘Square  Garden,  died  of  a  heart  at¬ 
tack  Dec.  2(1  In  New  York. 


Mother  of  Max  Shulgold,  owner 
Of  Crown  Film  Exchange  in  Fitts- 
burgh,  died  in  that  city  Jan.  18 
after  a  long  illness. 


Wife,  50,  of  Adqlph  Farkas;  West¬ 
ern  Pa.  theatre  owner,  died  in 
Johnstown,  Pa.,  Jan.  20  after  a 
brief  illness. 

Alice  Putnam,  a  retired  actress, 
died  Jan.  26  in  New  York,  after  a 
long  illness. 


Herbert  Nadal,  83,  vaudeville 
performer  known  for  his  minstrel 
routines,  died  Jan.  27  in  Louisville. 


William  H.  Crane,  65,  former 
film  and  legit  actor,  died  Jan.  22  in 
Scranton,  Pa.,  after  a  long  illness. 


Father-in-law  of  .film  actress 
Greer  Garson  died  Jan.  20  in 
Joplin,  Mo. 


David  King,  81,  part-owner  of 
Gayety  Burl^sk  Theatre,  Detroit, 
died  Jan.  24  in  that  city. 


Milton  Prinz,  53,  a  founder  of 
the  New  York  String  Quartet  and  a 
concert  cellist,  died  Jan.  15  in  N.Y. 


Son,  22,  of  actress  Signe  Hasso, 
died  Jan.  15  in  Sun  Valley,  Idaho, 
as  result  of  an  auto  accident. 


Father  of  Bill  Thomas,  of 
WWSW  staff  in  Pittsburgh,  died 
Jan.  11,  in  that  city. 


Pedro  Cabre  Rival,  82,  retired 
actor,  died.  Jan.  2  -in  Barcelona 
after  a  long  illness. 


Father,  of  Seki-Sano,  Japanese- 
Mexican  stage  director,  died  re¬ 
cently  in  Japan. 


Mother  of  Martin  Gang,  show 
biz  attorney,  died  Jan.  9  in  Holly¬ 
wood. 


Ross  D.  Dixon,  62,  theatre  opera¬ 
tor,  died  Jan.  9  in  Colorado  City, 
Tex. 


Mother,  84,  of  George  Cranston, 
manager  of  WBAP,  AM-FM-TV, 
died  Jan.  9  in  Winnipeg,  Canada. 


^  Sister  of  the  late  Russian  drama¬ 
tist  Anton  Chekhov  died  Jan.  15  in 
Yalta. 


Uncle  of  film  actress  Grace 
Kelly  died  Jan.  11  in  Philadelphia. 


Father,  85,  of  jazz  pianist  George 
Shearing,  died  Jan.  3  in  London. 


Amund  Sjvik,  62,  former  opera 
singer,  died  Jan.  20  in  New  York. 


Tiomkin’s  Plea 

Continued  from  page  4 

of  pictures  are  such  title  songs  as 
“High  Noon,”  “The  High  and  the 
Mighty,”  “Return  to  Paradise.” 
“Friendly  Persuasion,”  his  latest 
release,  was  published  three 
months  before  film’s  current  dis¬ 
tribution.  Title  songs  by  other 
composers  which,  definitely  have 
aided  pix  include  “Laura,”  “My 
Foolish  Heart”  and  “Love  Is  a 
Many  Splendored  Thing.” 

Tiomkin  is  making  his  proposal 
for  more  autonomy  for  the  com¬ 
poser  on  the  strength,  too,  of  the 
average  film’s  running  time  be¬ 
ing  80%  music.  He  thinks  direc¬ 
tors — who  he  says  now  have  taken 
the  producer’s  former  place  in  de¬ 
ciding  on  music — should  consult 
the  composer  during  the  whole 
preparation  of  the  script,  for  a 
score  embodying  greater  “audi¬ 
ence  understanding.” 

“The  director  may  know  film 
editing,  writing,  photography  pos¬ 
sibly  as  well  as  the  men  in  these 
particular  fields,”  Tiomkin  notes, 
“but  what  does  he  know  about 
music?  It’s  a  separate  field,  and 
very  few  directors  have  ever  been 
composers.  The  director  should 
draw  upon  the  technical  know-how 
of  the  composer  for  the  better  un- 
foldment  of  the  story.” 

!  Hollywood  produces  more  pop 
tunes  than  Broadway  during  -a 
year,  Tiomkin  points  out,  and  all 
of.  these  songs  have  been  in  pic¬ 
tures,  which  necessarily  must  be 
effected  boxoffice-wise.  Music  from 
Hollywood,  too,  is  helping  foreign 
countries  to  understand  America, 
he  adds. 

Coming  up  on  Tiomkin’s  sked 
are  Hal  Wallis’  unreleased  “Gun- 
fight  at  the  OK  Corral,”  UI’s 
“Night  Passage”  and  Lowell  Thom¬ 
as’  “Seven  Wonders  of  the 
World,”  for  which  he  wrote  five 
songs.  Scoring  on  latter  starts  in 
jnid-M.arch  in  N.  Y.  , . 
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Copenhagen  Sad 
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crowd  of  auld  lange  syne-minded 
citizens. 

For  the  past  25  years  National* 
Seala  comprised  two  cafes,  the  Hol- 
berg-Haven  where  dining  was  com* 
bined  with  dancing  and  vaudeville 
acts  presented .  on  a  stage  above 
the  customers.  Scala-Salem,  the 
other  room,  specialized  in  dancing. 
A  bar  had  been  used  recently  as  an 
intime  cabaret  and  the-  structure 
also-counted  a  coffeehouse.  In  sum¬ 
mer  there  was  a  sidewalk  cafe  ad* 
junct. 

Prior  to  1931  the  building  also 
housed  the  Seala  theatre  where  big 
revues  of  the  day  were  .staged  by 
Frede  Skaarup.  Many  American 
.entertainers  played  there,  includ¬ 
ing  W.  C.  Fields.  Further  back  in 
the  1890s  a  billiard  salon  was  part 
of  the  setup. 

A  great  deal  of  prime  downtown 
frontage  is  involved.  There  are 
seven  floors.  Seala  paid  a  very 
nominal  rental,  every  effort  having 
been  made  to  prevent  the  present 
final  disaster.  An.  enormous  cab¬ 
aret,  very  oldtimey  in  appearance, 
the  National-Scala  in  1955  aston¬ 
ished  Variety’s  managing  editor 
who  said  nothing  of  these  dimen* 
sions  existed  in  the  States.  Room’s 
last,  big  money  hit  jvas  two  years 
ago  with  a  three-week  stand  by 
Josephine  Baker. 

Mounting  deficits,  totalling 
around  $150,000,  prompted  the 
closing.  It  is  deemed  improbable 
that  the  'place  could  reopen  as  a 
cafe.  Conversion  to  commercial 
purposes  is  more  likely.  Paradoxi¬ 
cally  its  two  principal  competitors, 
just  around  the  corner,  Atlantic- 
Palace  and  Velencia,  have  appar¬ 
ently  had  big  winter  business. 


MARRIAGES 

Maria  Felix  to  Alex  Berger, 
Switzerland,  Dec.  X.  Bride’s  a  Mex¬ 
ican  film  star. 

Sandra  Roome  to  Fred  Segal, 
Greenwich,  Conn.,  Jan;  26.  Bride 
is  an  artist;  he’s  art  director  for 
WABD,  N.  Y. 

Marian  H.  Kramer  to  Albert 
Aronowitz,  New  York,  Jan.  27, 
Bride  is  daughter  of  playwright 
Milton  J.  Kramer. 

Barbara  Steerman  to  Larry 
Felman,  Pittsburgh,  Jan.  23.  Bride’s 
the  daughter  of  Ben  Steerman, 
asst,  to  M.  A.  Silver,  SW  zone  man¬ 
ager  in  Pitt. 

Denise  Benoit  to  Taschereau 
Fortier,  Quebec,  Jan.  15.  Bride’s 
p.a.  for  “Ice  Capades”  and  former 
skater  in  the  show. 


BIRTHS 

Prince  and  Princess  Rainier, 
daughter,  Monaco,  Jan.  23.  Mother 
is  film  actress  Grace  Kelly. 

Mr,  and  Mrs.  Rick  Ingersoll, 
daughter,  Hollywood,  Jan.  20.  Fa¬ 
ther  is  a  publicist  at  Metro. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Danny  Conn,  son, 
Pittsburgh,  Jan.  17.  Father’s  in 
Casino  Theatre  pit  orch. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Miguel  Manzano, 
son,  Mexico  City,  Dec.  24.  Father 
is  a  Mexican  stage,  screen  and 
video  actor. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hank  Weaver,  son, 
Hollywood,  Jan.  24.  Father  is  ABC 
sportscaster  in  Hollywood. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  Holst,  son, 
Hollywood  Jan.  19.  Father  is  stage 
manager  at  KHJ-TV  in  Hollywood. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Conor  O’Brien, 
daughter,  Dublin,  Ireland,  Jan.  17. 
Father’s  drama  critic  with  Evening 
Press. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dennis  Cross, 
daughter,  San  Fernando,  Cal.,  Jan. 

24.  Father  is  an  actor. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Don  Riggs,  son, 
Columbus,  Jan.  12.  Father  is  a 
WBNS-TV  announcer. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Adrian  Hancock, 
daughter,  Columbus,  Jan.  12.  Fa¬ 
ther  is  in  WBNS-TV  film  editing 
department. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Dauben- 
speck,  daughter,  Summit,  N.J.,  Jan. 
19.  Father  is  supervisor  of  ratings 
for  NBC. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Carl  Lindemann 
Jr.,  daughter,  Greenwich,  Conn., 
Jan.  18.  Father  is  an  exec  in  the 
NBC  -  TV  program  department; 
mother  is  Cissie  Williams,  former¬ 
ly  with  NBC,  J.  Walter  Thompson 
and  Young  &  Rubicam  agencies. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sidney  Miller, 
daughter,  Corsicana,  Tex.,  recently. 
Father  is  operator  of  the  Hillside 
and  Starlite  Drive  In  Theatres 
there. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Michael  Higgins, 
daughter,  New  York,  Jan.  24. 
Father  is  an  actor. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Schicke, 
daughter,  Bridgeport.  Conn.,  Jan. 

25.  Father  is  director  of  classical 
repertoire  at  Epic  Records. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John'  Springer, 
daughter.  New  York,  Jan;  24.  Fa¬ 
ther  is  magazine  contact  at  20th- 
Fox..,  .  .  v  ... 
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Return,  Again  and  Again,  Engagements,- 

NEW  FRONTIER  HOTEL,  Las  Vegas 

(8  Weeks) 

BALTABARIN,  Lake  Tahoe 

(6  Weeks) 
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(2  Weeks) 

Then  LONDON  and  PARIS 
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